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PREFACE   TO    VOL.  I. 


This  work  was  commenced  in  1853.  From  that  time  to  this,  the  editors  have  been 
engaged,  with  the  aid  of  several  regular  collaborators,  and  of  numerous  contributors 
of  special  articles,  in  its  preparation. 

The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  furnish  a  book  of  reference  on  all  the  topics  of  the 
science  of  Theology,  in  its  widest  sense,  under  one  alphabet.  It  includes,  there- 
fore, not  only  articles  on  the  Bible  and  its  literature,  but  also  upon  all  the  subjects 
belonging  to  Historical,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Theology.  There  is  no  Dictionary 
in  the  £nglish  language  which  seeks  to  cover  the  same  ground,  except  upon  a  com- 
paratively small  scale.  The  Micyclopcedia  of  Religious  Knowledge^  published  sev- 
eral years  since,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  J.  Newton  Brown,  is,  indeed,  quite 
comprehensive  in  its  aim ;  but,  as  it  is  confined  to  a  single  volume,  it  could  not  give 
full  treatment  to  the  vast  range  of  topics  embraced  in  its  plan.  Besides  this,  there 
IS  but  one  other  attempt  in  English  at  a  comprehensive  Dictionary  of  Theology,  and 
that,  unfoi*tunately,  remains  incomplete.  We  refer  to  the  translation  of  Herzog's 
RealrEncyldopadie^  commenced  in  1 856  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  A  Bomberger,  D.D.,  the 
publication  of  which  was  suspended  during  the  war.* 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Cyclopaedia,  Dr.  Strong  has  had  exclusive  charge  of  the 
department  of  Biblical  literature,  and  for  the  articles  in  that  field  he  is  i*esponsible. 
Twenty  years  ago,  before  the  publication  of  Kitto's  Cydopcedia  of  Biblical  Litera* 
iurty  the  student  of  the  Bible  had  no  better  Dictionary  to  consult  than  the  various  re- 
censions of  Calmet  The  great  work  of  Dr.  Kitto  brought  together  the  results  of 
the  critical  labors  of  the  preceding  century,  in  which  Biblical  literature  had  become 
substantially  a  new  science.  Notwithstanding  many  and  grave  defects,  Kitto's  Cy- 
dopcedia  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Biblical  studies,  and  supplied  a  want  almost  univer- 
sally felt.  The  lapse  of  twenty  years,  in  which  vast  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
literature  of  the  Bible,  has  made  a  new  edition  necessary,  and  it  has  been  well  pre- 
pared under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Alexander.  In  the  mean  time.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  (3  vols.  imp.  8vo)  has  been  issued,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  Kitto's 
Cyclopsedia.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  work,  as  a  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  to  com- 
bine the  excellences  of  both  the  great  works  named,  and  to  avoid  their  faults.  Free 
use  is  made  of  their  matter,  so  far  as  it  has  been  found  suitable  to  our  plan  ;f  but 
every  article  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  more  than  half  the  articles  on  Biblical 
topics  are  entirely  original,  while  most  of  the  others  are  so  in  part  We  acknowledge 
similar,  though  not  quite  so  extensive  obligations  to  Winer's  JfftWwcAea  ReaUWorter- 
Ifuchy  a  book  whose  discrimination  and  compactness  are  unrivalled  in  this  branch  of 
literature.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Biblical  department  of  this  Cyclopaedia 
embraces  many  subjects  and  names  not  contained  in  any  of  these  three  works. 

For  the  treatment  of  all  the  topics  in  Systematic,  Historical,  and  Practical  Theolo- 
gy, Dr.  M'Clintock  is  responsible.  In  this  field  there  has  heretofore  been  no  copi- 
ous Dictionary  answering  to  the  Bible  Dictionaries  of  Kitto  and  Smith.  The  Real- 
Encyklopddie  of  Herzog,  and  Wetzer  und  Welte's  Kirchen-Lexikon^  have  been  the 
fullest  sources  of  material  in  this  form.     Besides  these,  all  other  Encyclopaedias  and 

•  It  has  now  been  saperaeded  bv  Dr.  SchttflTn  Enctjclopadia  of  Reliffiout  Knowledge,  noticed  in  our 
Sopptemeiit. 

t  Due  credit  is  giren  in,  or  at  the  end  of  each  article,  for  the  use  made  of  the  works  cited.     In  some 

iostances  tiie  above  general  credit  to  Kitto  and  Smith  is  all  that  could  justly  or  conveniently  be  given. 

We  hsre  incorporated  all  the  information  that  is  valuable  in  their  works,  with  many  qualifications  i 
addiikms. 
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Aaron  bowed  in  silence  (Ler.  x,  1-11).  Aaron  Joined 
in,  or  at  least  sanctioned,  the  invidious  conduct  of  his 
sister  Miriam,  who,  after  the  wife  of  Moses  bad  been 
brought  to  the  camp  by  Jethro,  became  apprehensive 
for  her  own  position,  and  cast  reflections  upon  Moses, 
much  calculated  to  damage  his  influence,  on  account 
of  his  marriage  with  a  foreigner — always  an  odious 
thin^  among  the  Hebrews.  For  this  Miriam  was 
struck  with  temporary  leprosy,  which  brought  the  high- 
priest  to  a  sense  of  bis  sinful  conduct,  and  he  sought 
and  obtained  forgiveness  (Num.  xii).  See  Miriam. 
Subsequently  to  this  (apparently  B.C.  1620),  a  formi- 
dable conspiracy  was  oi^anized  against  Aaron  and  his 
eons,  as  weU  as  against  Moees,  by  chiefs  of  influence 
and  station — Korah,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  See  Korah.  But 
the  divine  appointment  was  attested  and  confirmed  by 
the  signal  destruction  of  the  conspirators ;  and  the 
next  day,  when  the  people  assembled  tumultuonsly, 
and  murmured  loudly  at  the  destruction  which  had 
overtaken  their  leaders  and  fHends,  a  fierce  pestilence 
broke  out  among  them,  and  they  fell  by  thousands  on 
the  spot.  When  this  was  seen,  Aaron,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Moses,  filled  a  censer  with  fire  from  the  altar, 
and,  rushing  forward,  arrested  the  plague  between  the 
living  and  the  dead  (Num.  xvi).  This  was,  in  fact, 
another  attestation  of  the  divine  appointment ;  and, 
for  its  further  confirmation,  as  regarded  Aaron  and  his 
family,  the  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  wero  required 
to  deposit  their  staves,  and  with  them  was  placed  that 
of  Aaron  for  the  tribe  of  Levi.  They  were  all  laid  up 
together  over  night  in  the  tabernacle,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  found  that,  while  the  other  rods  remained  as 
they  were,  that  of  Aaron  had  budded,  blossomed,  and 
yielded  the  fruit  of  almonds.  The  rod  was  preserved 
in  the  tabernacle  (comp.  Heb.  ix,  4)  as  an  authentic 
evidence  of  the  divine  appointment  of  the  Aaronic  fam- 
ily to  the  priesthood — which,  indeed,  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  afterward  disputed  (Num.  xvii). 
Aaron  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised  Ijind,  on 
account  of  the  distrust  which  he,  as  well  as  his  broth- 
er, manifested  when  the  rock  was  stricken  at  Meribah 
(Num.  XX,  8-lS).  When  the  host  arrived  at  Mount 
Uor,  in  going  down  the  Wady  Araliah  [see  Exode],  in 
order  to  dmAU  the  mountainous  territofy  of  Edom,  the 
divine  mandate  came  that  Aaron,  accompanied  by  hb 
brother  Moses  and  by  his  son  Eleazar,  should  ascend 
to  the  top  of  that  mountain  in  the  view  of  all  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that  he  should  thera  transfer  his  pontifical 
robes  to  Eleazar,  and  then  die  (Num.  xx,  2.V  29).  He 
was  128  years  old  when  his  career  thus  strikingly  ter- 
minated ;  and  his  son  and  bis  1  rother  buried  him  in  a 
'^avern  of  the  mountain,  B.C.  3619.  See  Hon.  The 
Israelites  mourned  for  him  thirty  days ;  and  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  Ab  the  Jews  yet  hold  a  fast  in 
commemoration  of  bis  death  (Kitto,  s.  v.).  The  Arabs 
still  show  the  traditionary  site  of  his  grave  (Num.  xx, 
28 ;  xxxiii,  38;  Deut.  xxxii,  50),  which  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius  was  reputed  to  I  e  situated  in  Petra,  in  the 
modem  Wady  Mousa  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Or ;  Am,  Bib.  Re- 
po$.  1838,  p.  -482,  C40).  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran 
(Hottinger,  Hitt,  Orient,  p.  ^5  9q.)i  and  the  Kabbins  have 
many  fabulous  stories  relating  to  him  (Eiscnmenger, 
EnL  Judenth.  i,  342, 856, 864).  For  Talmudical  roferenoes, 
see  Beai-Encj^dap.  a.  v.  For  an  attem pted  identification 
with  Mercury,  see  the  Evrop.  Mag.  i,  16.  See  Moses. 
In  Psa.  cxxxiii,  2,  Aaron's  name  occurs  as  that  of 
the  first  anointed  priest.  His  descendants  (**sons  of 
Aaron,"  Josh,  xxi,  4, 10, 1.%  etc. ;  poetically,  "house 
of  Aaron,'*  Psa,  cxv,  10,  12;  cxviii,  8,  etc.)  were  the 
priesthood  in  general,  his  lineal  descendants  being  the 
high-priests.  See  Aaronite.  Even  in  the  time  of 
David,  these  were  a  very  numerous  body  (1  Chron. 
xii,  27).  The  other  branches  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were 
assigned  subordinate  sacred  duties.  See  Levite.  For 
the  list  of  the  pontiffs,  including  those  of  the  line  of 
'*"unar  (q.  v.),  to  whom  the  office  was  for  some  rea- 


son transferred  from  the  family  of  the  senior  Eleasu 
(see  Joaephns,  Ant.  v,  11,  5 ;  viii,  1,  3),  but  afterwaid 
restored  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii,  80),  see  High-priest. 

II.  Prieathaod. — ^Aaron  and  his  sons  were  invested 
by  Moses  with  thepriegtiy  ofiSce,  which  was  to  remain 
in  Aaron's  line  forever  (Exod.  xxix).  This  was  alto- 
gether distinct  from  the  semi-sacerdotal  character  with 
which  his  mere  seniority  in  the  family  invested  him 
according  to  patriarchal  usage.  The  duty  and  right 
of  sacrificing  to  God  was  thereafter  rescrred  to  ihzt 
family  exclusively.  The  high-priesthood  was  confined 
to  the  first-born  in  succession ;  and  the  rest  of  his  pos- 
terity were  priests,  simply  so  called,  or  priests  of  the 
second  order  (Emesti,  De  Aarcne,  Wittenb.  1688-S). 
See  Sacerdotal  Order. 

III.  Typical  Character. — ^Aaron  was  a  type  of  Christ 
(see  Hy lander,  De  Aarone  tummiaque  Judacr.  ponti- 
ficibut^  Afegtiag  typit,  Lond.  and  Ooth.  18'i7) — ^not,  in- 
deed, in  his  personal,  but  in  his  ofiScial,  character :  1. 
As  high-priest,  offering  sacrifice ;  2.  In  entering  into 
the  holy  place  on  the  groat  day  of  atonement,  and  rec- 
onciling the  people  to  God;  in  making  intercession 
for  them,  and  pronouncing  upon  them  the  blef  sing  of 
Jehovah,  at  the  termination  of  solemn  services ;  3.  In 
being  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  by  effvsumy  which  was 
profigurative  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  which  our  Loni 
was  endowed;  4.  In  bearing  the  names  of  all  the 
tribes  of  Israel  upon  his  breast  and  upon  bia  shoulden, 
thus  presenting  them  always  before  God,  and  repre- 
senting them  to  Him ;  5.  In  being  the  medium  of 
their  inquiring  of  God  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  of 
the  coirmunication  of  His  will  to  them.  But,  thoufzh 
the  offices  of  Aaron  were  typical,  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  is  of  a  far  higher  order.  Aaron's  priesthood 
was  designed  as  '*a  fhadow  of  hcavenl}*  things.**  to 
lead  the  Israelites  to  look  forward  to  "  better  things 
to  come,'*  when  ^^another  priest"  should  arise,  **cftcr 
the  order  of  Melchizedek"  (Heb.  vi,  £0),  and  who 
should  "  be  constituted,  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal 
commandment,  but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life.'* 
(See  Hunter,  Sacred  Biog.  p.  282  fq. ;  Evans,  5cn/. 
Biog.  Hi,  77 ;  Williams,  Characters  ofO.  T.  p.  97 ;  Gor- 
don, Christ  in  the  Ancient  Church,  i,  271.)    See  Prikst. 

Aaron  AcHARON  (i.  e.  the  goung;r),  a  rabbi  bom 
at  Nicomedia  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centun*. 
He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Caraitc^.  We  have 
from  him  several  Hebrew  works  on  mystical  theology 
(The  Tree  of  Life,  The  Garden  of  Faith,  The  Garden  of 
Eden\  and  a  literal  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 

entitled  nniFl  iro  (vaU  of  the  law).  —  Hoefer,  Bi»- 
graphic  Generate^  i,  G. 

Aaron  ha-Rishon  (i.  e.  the  elder),  a  celebrated 
rabbi  of  the  sect  of  the  Caraites,  practiced  medicine  at 
Constintinople  toward  the  close  of  the  13th  centar)*. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  great  philosopher 
and  an  honest  man.  He  is  the  author  of  an  Essay  on 
Hebrew  Grammar  ('^B''  ^"'^S,  **  perfect  in  beauty," 
Constantinople,  152(1),  and  of  a  Jewish  prayer-book  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Caraitic  ssct  (r'llCFl  ICO, 
Venice,  1628-29, 2  vob.  4to).  He  also  wrote  commen- 
taries on  the  Pentateuch,  the  first  prophets  (Joshua, 
the  Judges,  Samuel,  and^the  Kings),  on  Ifaiah  and  the 
Psalms,  and  on  Job,  all  of  which  are  still  ineditcd.— 
Hoefer,  Biographic  Generate,  i,  6. 

Aaron  ben-ABor,  or  Aaron  tjar-MoaeB,  a 
celebrated  Jewish  rabbi,  lived  in  the  firrt  half  of  the 
14th  centur}'.  He  is  tbe  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the 
Accents  of  tho  Hebrew  Language,  printed  in  1517. 
Aaron  collected  the  various  readings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  manuscripts  of  the  libraries  of  the  W^est, 
while  his  colaborator,  Ben-Kephthali,  searohed  for  va- 
rious readings  in  the  Eastern  libraries.  Theso  varia- 
tions of  the  text,  though  purely  grammatical,  gare 
rise  to  two  celebrated  sects  amon^  the  Jews — ^that  cf 
the  Occidentals,  w^ho  followed  Bcn-Ascr ;  and  that  of 
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the  Orientals,  which  only  admitted  the  authority  of 
Ben-NephthalL  Their  editions  give  for  the  first  time 
the  vowel  signs,  the  invention  of  which  has  therefore 
frequently  been  ascribed  to  them.  The  works  of 
Aaron  ben-Aser  hAve  been  printed,  together  with  those 
of  Moses  ben-David,  at  the  end  of  the  Biblia  Rab- 
tnnica  of  Venice. — Hoefer,  BiographU  Gkkirale^  i,  7. 

Aaron  ben-Cbayiin,  a  celebrated  rabbi,  bom  at 
Fez  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  center}*.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  synagt^ues  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  In  order 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  his  wcvks,  he  made,  in 
1600,  a  voyage  to  Venice,  where  he  died  soon  after. 
Hm  worlts  are  (in  Hebrew),  The  lltariofAaron^  con- 
Uining  two  commentaries  on  Joshua  and  the  Judges 
(Venice,  1609,  fol.) ;  The  Offering  of  A  aron^  or  remarks 
OD  the  book  Siphra,  an  ancient  commentary  on  Levit- 
icus (Venice,  1609,  fol.) ;  The  Measwrt  rfAaron^  or  an 
essay  on  the  13  hennenentical  rules  of  Rabbi  Ismael. — 
Eoe{eT,Biflgr:fphie  Ghurak,  i,  7 ;  FQrst,  Bib.  Jud.  i,159. 

Aaron  ben- Joseph  Sason  (Schascor),  a  rab- 
bi of  Tliessalonica,  lived  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tarr.  He  is  the  author  of  several  celebrated  Jewish 
works  among  which  arc  rpjt  T'^in  (the  law  of 
truth),  a  collection  of  232  decisions  on  questions  re- 
lating to  sales,  rents,  etc.  (Venice,  1616,  fol.);  and 
^r?  "•??  (the  book  of  truth),  explicatory  of  the 
Toaapboth  of  the  Gemara  (Amsterd.  1706,  8vo).— 
Hoefer,  Biograpk'e  Grniraie,  i,  7. 

Aaron  Zalaha,  a  Spanish  rabbi,  died  1293.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  commentary  published  under  the 
title  Sfpher  ffaekinak,  id  est  Liber  InttitMiiomt,  rteentio 
61S  ^SM  Mo$aiem  pmeeptontm,  etc.  (in  Hebrew,  Ven- 
ice, 1523,  fol.>-Hoefer,  Biogrcqahie  Genirale,  i,  7. 

A'iironite  (Heb.  same  as  Aaron,  used  collective- 
\y\  a  designation  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  and 
therefore  priests,  who,  to  the  number  of  3700  lighting 
neo,  with  Jehoiada  the  father  of  Benaiah  at  their 
bead,  joined  David  at  Hebron  (1  Chron.  xii,  27). 
later  on  in  the  history  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  17)  we  find 
their  chief  was  Zadok,  who  in  the  earlier  narrative  is 
distinguished  as  **a  young  man  mighty  of  valour." 
They  must  have  been  an  important  famil}'  in  the  reign 
of  David  to  be  reckoned  among  tho  tribes  of  Israel. 
—Smith,  f .  V.     See  Aahok  ;  Pbiest. 

A^srak  (-^^TXM),  a  Cabalistic  word  found  in  tho 
Talmndic  Lexicon  Aruchy  and  apparently  invented  by 
the  Rabbins  in  order  to  correspond  to  a  prohibition 
found  in  the  Hishna  {ShabbaiX  xii,  8)  that  no  person 
sboald  write  on  the  Sabbath  two  letters,  this  word  be- 
ginning with  the  letter  M  repeated.  In  the  Talmud, 
bowever,  it  is  written  Aadrak  ('^^'Tfitfit).  Buxtorf 
(Ut.  Talmud,  col.  2)  thinks  it  is  merely  the  Biblical 
'^  "■?!««»  aazaerka%  I  wiU  gird  thee  (Auth.  Vera. 
*'  I  prM  thee*')i  found  in  Isa.  xlv,  5. 

Ab  pSt,  prob.  i.  q.  "the  season  of /niie,"  from 
^Jt,  to  ho /ndi/ul,  and  apparently  of  S.^Tiac  origin, 
D'Herbelot,  Bibl.  Orient,  s.  v. :  comp.  Abib  ;  Jose- 
plJiS  'A/^/3a,  Ant,  iv,  4,  7),  the  Chaldee  name  of  the 
firth  ecclesiastical  and  eleventh  civil  month  of  the 
Jeuish  year  (Buxtorf,  Ler.  Tahn,  col.  2);  a  name 
introdoced  after  the  Babylonian  captivity-,  and  not 
ocearring  in  Scripture,  in  which  this  is  designated 
wmpir  as  thejiflh  month  (Num.  xxxiii,  88 ;  Jer.  i,  8 ; 
Zech.  vii,  8,  etc.).  It  corresponded  with  the  Macedo- 
njtn  month  LoUt  (Awoc),  beginning  with  the  new  moon 
w  August,  and  always  containing  thirty  days.  The 
Irt  day  is  memorable  for  the  death  of  Aaron  (Num. 
toui,  88);  the  9th  is  the  date  (Hoses  Cozenzis,  in 
»*  ftStnseil^s  Sato,  p  736)  of  the  exclusion  from  Canaan 
Of  am.  xiv,  30),  and  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
N*«hiKhadnezaar(Zech.vii,5{  viii,19;  comp.  Reland, 
^9fiq.  Saer.  iv,  10 ;  but  the  7th  day,  according  to  2 
Kmgi  xxT,  8,  where  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  read  9th ; 


also  the  10th,  according  to  Jer.  lii,  12,  probably  refer- 
ring to  the  close  of  the  conflagration,  Buxtorf.  Sgn^g. 
Judenth.  zxxv),  and  also  by  Titus  (Joseph us,  fFcir,  vi, 
4,  6) ;  the  15th  was  the  festival  of  the  Xylophori^i,  or 
bringing  of  wood  into  the  Temple  (Bodenschats,  Kirch- 
Ueh^  Verfaumng  der  Juden,  ii,  106 ;  comp.  Neh.  x,  34 ; 
xiii,  31 ;  on  nine  successive  days,  according  to  Otho, 
Lex,  Itahb.  p.  331 ;  on  the  14th,  according  to  Josephus, 
WoTy  ii,  17) ;  the  18th  is  a  fast  in  memory  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  western  lamp  of  the  Temple  during 
the  impious  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxix,  7)<— Kit- 
to,  8.  V.  See  Month. 

Ab-  (ax,  father^  occurs  as  the  fint  member  of 
several  compound  Hebrew  proper  names,  e.  g.  Abxer, 
Absalom,  etc.  not  as  a  patronymic  [see  Bek-],  or  in 
its  literal  acceptation,  but  in  a  figurative  sense,  to  des- 
ignate some  quality  or  circumstance  of  the  person 
named;  e.  g.  potteuor  of  or  endowed  voith ;  after  tlie 
analogy  of  all  the  Shemitic  languages  (Gesenius,  Thee, 
lleb,  p.  7;  in  Arabic  generally  Abn-y  see  D'Heri)elot, 
Bibliolh,  OrienL  s.  v.).  See  Father  ;  Propkr  name. 
Hence  it  is  equally  applicable  to  females ;  e.  g.  Abi* 
OAIL  (as  among  the  Arabs;  comp.  Kosegarten,  in 
Ewald's  ZeitKkrift  fur  die  Kwnde  df»  Morgmlindei,  i, 
297-317).  In  all  cases  it  is  the  following  part  of  the 
name  that  is  to  be  considered  as  tho  genitive,  the  pre- 
fix ast  being  "in  the  cone^truct,*'  and  not  the  reverse. 
See  Abi-. 

Ab'aono  (Lat.  Abctcue,  the  Greek  text  being  no 
longer  extant),  one  of  the  minor  prophets  (2  Esdr.  [in 
the  Vulg.  4  Esdr.]  i,  40),  elsewhere  Habakkuk  (q.  v.). 

Abad'don  (K^aii^v,  for  Heb.  "p^^l^  dutruc-^ 
Uon^  i.  e.  the  destroyer,  as  it  is  immediately  explain- 
ed by  'AiroXXvAiv,  Apollton),  the  name  ascribed  to 
the  ruling  spirit  of  Tartarus,  or  the  angel  of  death, 
described  (Rev.  ix,  11)  as  the  king  and  chief  of  the 
Apocalyptic  locusts  under  the  fifth  trumpet,  and  as  the 
angel  of  the  abyss  or  **  bottomless  pit'*  (see  Critica  Bib- 
lica,  ii,  445).  In  the  Bible,  the  word  ohaddon  means 
destruction  (Job.  xxxi,  12),  or  the  place  of  destruction, 
i.  e.  the  subterranean  world.  Hades,  the  re</ion  of  the 
dead  (Job  xxvi,  6;  xxviii,  22;  Prov.  xv,  11).  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  second  of  the  seven  names  which  the  Rabl 
bins  apply  to  that  region ;  and  they  deduce  it  partic- 
ularly from  Psa.  Ixxxviii,  11,  *'  ShiJl  thy  loving-kind- 
ness  be  declared  in  the  grave,  or  thy  faithfulness  in 
(lAaddon)  destruction?*'  See  Hades.  Hence  they 
have  made  AlMuldon  the  nethermost  of  the  two  regions 
into  which  they  divided  the  under  world.  But  that 
in  Rev.  ix,  11  Abaddon  is  the  angel,  and  not  the  abyss, 
is  perfectl}'  evident  in  the  Greek.  There  is  a  general 
connection  with  the  destroyer  (q.  v.)  alluded  to  in  1 
Chron.  xxi,  15 ;  but  the  explanation,  quoted  by  Ben* 
gel,  tiuit  the  name  is  given  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to 
show  that  the  locusts  would  be  destructive  alike  to 
Jew  and  Gentile,  is  far-fetched  and  unnecessary.  The 
popular  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  finds 
in  the  symbols  of  that  prophecy  the  details  of  national 
history  in  later  ages,  has  usually  regarded  Abaddon 
as  a  symbol  of  Mohammed  dealing  destruction  at  tho 
head  of  the  Saracenic  hordes  (Elliott's  Uorm  Apoca* 
lypticas,  i,  410).  It  may  well  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  symbol  is  any  thing  more  than  a  new 
and  vivid  figure  of  the  same  monl  convulsions  else- 
where t^'pified  in  various  ways  in  the  Revelation, 
namely,  those  that  attended  the  breaking  down  of 
Judaism  and  paganism,  and  the  general  establishment 
of  Cliristiani^  (see  Stuart's  Comment,  in  loc.).  See 
Revelation,  Book  of.  The  etymology  of  Asmo^ 
dsus,  the  king  of  the  diemons  in  Jewish  mythology, 
seems  to  point  to  a  connection  with  Apollyon  in  his 
character  as  *Hhe  destroyer,"  or  the  destroying  an- 
gel.   Compare  Ecclus.  xviil,  22, 25.    See  Asmodaus. 

Abadl'aa  ('A/3a^iov)*  &  mu  of  Jazelus,  ar  ~ 
of  the  descendants  (or  residents)  of  Joab,  who  ^ 
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with  212  malea  from  the  captiyitjr  with  Ezra  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  85) ;  evidently  the  same  with  the  Obadiah  (q.  y.) 
of  the  parallel  list  (Ezr.  riii,  9). 

Abad  y  Qaeypeo,  Manitel,  a  Mexican  bishop, 
bom  in  the  AstoriaSf  Spain,  aboat  1775.  Having  be- 
come priest,  he  went  to  Mexico,  where  he  was  at  first 
judge  of  wills  at  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan,  and,  in 
1809,  appointed  bishop  of  Mechoacan.  Upon  the  ont- 
break  of  the  war  of  independence,  Abad  fiivored  the 
national  party,  and  declared  himself  against  the  In- 
quuition.  When  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII 
was  proclaimed,  Abad  was  sent  to  Spain  and  impris- 
oned at  Madrid.  He  sacoeeded  in  winning  the  favor 
of  the  king,  and  was  not  only  released,  hot  appointed 
minister  of  justice.  In  the  night  following,  however, 
he  was  again  arrested  by  order  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor, 
and  shut  up  in  a  convent.  He  was  liberated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  of  1820,  and  elected  a  member  of 
the  provisional  junta  of  the  government.  Subsequent- 
ly he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Tortosa.  In  1828  he 
was  again  arrested  by  order  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
sentenced  to  six  yean  imprisonment.  He  died  b^ 
fore  this  time  had  expired^ — Hoefer,  Biograpkie  Gene- 
raU^  i,  17. 

Abaelard.    See  Abblard. 

AbagSros.    See  Aboarus. 

Abag'tha  (Heb.  Abagtha',  Mn»&t,  prob.  PersUn 

[comp.    BlOTHA,    BiGTUAN,     BlOTHANA,     BaGOAS], 

and,  according  to  Bohlen,  from  the  Sanscrit  hagadata, 
fortune-^ken ;  Sept.  'Afiara^a),  one  of  the  seven  chief 
eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  were  commanded 
to  bring  in  Vashti  (Esth.  i,  10),  B.C.  488. 

Aba'na  [many^5'aiM]  (Heh.  Abanah\  f^3^H; 
Sept.  *A^ava ;  Vulg.  A  hcma ;  or  rather,  as  in  the  mar- 
gin, Amanar  [q.  V.];  Heb.  i4iiiafiaA^,  Hd^K  [comp. 
Isa.  xxiii,  16],  since  the  latter  means  jMrnmio/;  Ge- 
senius,  Thetaur.  ffeb,  p.  116),  a  stream  mentioned  by 
Naaman  as  being  one  of  the  riven  of  Damascus ;  an- 
other being  the  Pharpar  (2  Kings  v,  12).  The  main 
stream  hy  which  Damascus  is  now  irrigated  is  called 
Barada^  the  Chrysorrhoas,  or  ^*  golden  stream"  of  the 
ancient  geojenraphers  (Strabo,  p.  755),  which,  as  soon  as 
it  issues  from  a  cleft  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  mountains, 
{  immediately  divided  into  three  smaller  courses. 
The  central  or  principal  stream  runs  straight  toward 
the  city,  and  there  supplies  the  diflbrent  public  cis- 
tern:*,  baths,  and  fountains ;  the  other  branches  diverge 
to  the  right  and  left  along  the  rising  ground  on  either 
hand,  and,  having  ftimished  the  means  of  extensive 
irripition,  fall  again  into  the  main  channel,  after  dif- 
ftuting  their  fertilizing  influences,  and  are  at  length 
lost  in  a  mareh  or  lake,  which  is  known  as  the  Bahr 
el-Merj^  or  Lake  of  tlie  Meadow.  Dr.  Richardson 
(Trxivels,  ii,  499)  states  that  the  **  water  of  the  Barada, 
like  the  water  of  the  Jordan,  is  of  a  white,  sulphureous 
hue,  and  an  unpleasant  taste."  Some  contend  that 
the  Barada  is  the  Abana,  and  are  only  at  a  loss  for 
the  Pharpar;  othen  find  both  in  the  two  subsidiary 
streams,  and  neglect  the  Barada;  while  still  othen 
seek  the  Abana  in  the  small  river  Fijih,  which  Dr. 
Richardson  describes  as  rising  near  a  village  of  the 
same  name  in  a  pleasant  valley  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Damascus.  It  issues  trom  the 
limestone  rock,  in  a  deep,  rapid  stream,  about  thirty 
feet  wide.  It  is  pure  and  cold  as  iced  water;  and, 
after  conning  down  a  stony  and  rugged  channel  for 
above  a  hundred  yards,  falls  into  the  Barada,  whicli 
comes  from  another  valley,  and  at  the  point  of  junction 
is  only  half  as  wide  as  the  F^ih.  The  Abana  or 
Amana  has  been  identified  by  some  (especially  Ge- 
senius,  //e5.  LexJ)  with  the  Barada,  fh>m  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  name  Amana  mentioned  in  Cant,  iv,  8, 
as  ono  of  the  tops  of  Anti-Libanus,  ftrom  which  the 
Chrysorrhoas  (or  Barada)  flows;  and  the  ruins  of 
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Abila,  now  found  on  the  banks  of  that  stream,  art 
thought  to  confirm  this  view.  A  better  reason  for  thb 
identification  is,  that  Naaman  would  be  more  likely  to 
refer  to  some  prominent  stream  like  the  Barada,  rather 
than  to  a  small  and  comparatively  remote  fonntsin 
like  the  Fijih.  See  Pharpar.  The  turbid  character 
of  the  water  of  Barada  is  no  objection  to  this  view, 
since  Naaman  refen  to  Abana  as  important  for  its 
medicinal  qualities  rather  than  on  account  of  its  limpid 
coldness.  The  identification  of  the  Abana  with  the 
Barada  is  confirmed  by  the  probable  coincidence  of  the 
Pharpar  with  the  Arvaj ;  these  being  the  only  consid- 
erable streams  in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus  {Biblioikfca 
Sacra,  1849,  p.  371 ;  Robinson's  Researches^  new  ed.  iii, 
447).  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  latest  traveller 
who  has  canvassed  the  question  at  length  (J.  L.  Per 
ter,  in  the  Jour.  o/Sacr.  Literature ,  July?  1853,  p.  245 
sq.).  According  to  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  54),  the  Jews 
of  Damascus  traditionally  identify  the  Barada  with 
the  Amana  (q.  v.).  The  Arabic  version  of  the  passage 
in  Kings  has  Barda,  According  to  Lightfoot  {Cent. 
Chor.  iv)  the  river  in  question  was  also  called  Kirmi- 
Jon  (*i^p*lp),  a  name  applied  in  the  Talmud  to  a  river 

of  Palestine  (Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm.  col.  2188).    See 
Damascus. 

AbarbaneL    See  Abrabenel. 

Ab'arlm  (Heb.  Abarim',  W^^'^Tj  regions  htjond, 
i.  e.  east  of  the  Jordan ;  Sept.  'A/Sapr'fi ,  but  to  irtpav  in 
Num.  xxvii,  12,  Vulg.  Aharim;  in  Jer.  xxii,  20,  Sept. 
rb  wipav  r^c  ^a\aaaiiQ,  Vulg.  transeunies,  Auth.  Vers. 
"  passages*'),  a  mountain  (Q'^';)37n  *iii,  Num.  xxrii, 
12 ;  Deut.  xxxii,  49),  or  rather  chain  of  hills  C^^^ 
D'^'ia^n,  Num.  xxxiii,  47,  48),  which  form  or  belong 
to  the  mountainous  district  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  snd 
the  lower  Jordan,  being  situated  in  the  land  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxi,  11),  on  the  route  to  Palestine  (Num.  xxvii, 
12).  It  was  tbe  last  station  but  one  of  the  Hebrews 
on  their  way  ftt>m  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiii,  47, 
48).  See  Ije-abarim.  The  range  presents  many 
distinct  masses  and  elevations,  commanding  extensive 
views  of  the  country  west  of  the  river  (Irby  and  Man- 
gles, p.  459).  From  one  of  the  highest  of  these,  called 
Mount  Nebo,  Moses  surveyed  the  Promised  I^nd  be- 
fore he  died  (Dcut.  xxxii,  49).  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  names  Abarim,  Nebo,  and  Pisgah  are  con- 
nected (Deut.  xxxii,  49,  and  xxxiv,  1),  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  different  names  of  the  same  general 
mountain  chain.  See  Nebo.  According  to  Josephos, 
who  styles  it  Abaris  ('A/3api(*,  Ant.  iv,  8,  48),  it  was 
"a  very  high  mountain,  situated  opposite  Jericho," 
and  Eusebius  {Onomast.  Jiafiav)  locates  it  six  miles 
west  of  Heshbon.  The  name  Abarim  has  been  tor- 
tured by  some  disciples  of  the  Faber  and  Bryant  school 
of  ct}'mologi8ts  into  a  connection  with  tbe  name  of  a 
district  of  Eg^^yt  called  Abarit  or  Avaris  (Josephos, 
Apicny  i,  14),  and  so  with  the  system  of  Egyptian  idol- 
atry, from  the  deity  of  the  same  name.  Affinities  be> 
tween  the  names  of  two  of  the  peaks  of  this  range, 
Nebo  and  Peor,  have  also  been  traced  with  those  of 
other  Egyptian  deities,  Anubis  and  Horis.  There  is 
no  good  foundation  for  such  speculations. 

AbSrlfl.    See  Abarim  ;  Avaris. 

Abausit,  Firmin,  a  French  Unitarian,  was  bora 
at  Uses,  in  Languedoc,  Nov.  11,  1679.  Though  his 
mother  was  a  Protestant,  he  was  forcibly  placed  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  seminary,  to  be  educated  as  a  Papist 
His  mother  succeeded  in  recovering  him,  and  placed 
him  at  school  in  Geneva.  At  nineteen  he  travelled 
into  Holland  and  England,  and  became  the  friend  of 
Bayle  and  Newton.  Returning  to  Geneva,  he  rpn- 
dered  important  assistance  to  a  society  engaged  in 
preparing  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
French  (published  in  1726).  In  1727  he  was  appointed 
public  librarian  in  Geneva,  and  was  presented  with 
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the  freedom  of  the  city.  He  died  at  Oeneya,  March 
20, 1767.  ThoDgh  not  a  copious  writer,  he  was  a  man 
of  gre^t  reputition  in  his  da}',  both  in  philosophy  and 
theology*.  Newton  declared  him  **  a  fit  man  to  judge 
between  Leibnitz  and  himself."  Boussean  describes 
him  as  the  **  wise  and  modest  Abauzit,"  and  Voltaire 
pronoanced  him  "a  great  man."  His  Icnowledge  was 
extensiTB  in  Iho  whole  cirdo  of  antiquities,  in  ancient 
hbtorr,  geography,  and  chronology.  His  manuscripts 
were  burned  after  his  death  by  his  relatfyes  at  Uses, 
who  had  become  Romanists ;  hu  printed  works  are 
collected,  in  part,  in  CEuvres  Dherus  de  Firmin  Abauzit 
(Amsterdam,  177.%  2  vols.).  Many  of  his  theological 
writings  are  contained  in  a  volume  entitled  Mucella- 
uia  on  Historical,  Theoloffiealf  and  Critical  Subjects, 
tnnsl.  by  E.  Harwood,  D.D.  (Lond.  1774,  8vo).  A 
list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Haag,  La  Frctnce  Protes- 
iMie,  i,  3.     See,  also,  Hoefer,  Biog.  Ginirale,  i,  88. 

Abnm  (Afijia,  fiQK)  is  the  Hebrew  word  3K,/a. 
tker,  under  a  form  (the  "emphatic**  or  definite  state 
-the  father)  peculiar  to  the  Chaldee  idiom  (Mark 
zir,  96;  Bom.  viii,  16 ;  Gal.  iv,  6). 

1.  As  such,  it  was  doubtless  in  common  use  to  express 
the  paternal  relation,  in  the  mixed  Aramsan  dialect  of 
Ptiestine,  during  the  New  Testament  age.  Especially 
would  it  be  naturally  employed  fh>m  inikncy  in  ad- 
dressing the  male  parent,  like  the  modem  papa ;  hence 
its  occurrence  in  the  New  Testament  only  as  a  vocatm 
(Winer,  Gram,  of  tks  Nev-Tut,  Diction,  §  29).  lU 
reference  to  God  (comp.  Jer.  iii,  4 ;  John  viii,  41)  was 
common  among  the  later  Jews  (Hamburger,  Real- 
EneyMop,  s.  v.).  To  guard  against  the  appearance  of 
too  great  familiarity,  however,  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  instead  ^f  translating  the  title  into  its 
Greek  equivalent,  leaiea,  have  retained  it  in  its  foreign 
fornv— one  of  emphasis  and  dignity ;  but  they  have  in 
sll  rases  added  its  meaning,  for  the  convenience  of 
thMr  merely  Greek  readers.  Hence  the  phrase  *  ^A  hba, 
fatJur"  m  ito  two-fold  form  (Critica  BibHca,  ii,  445). 

2.  Through  faith  in  Christ  all  true  Christians  pass 
into  the  relation  of  sons ;  are  permitted  to  address  God 
with  filial  confidence  in  prayer;  and  to  regard  them- 
splves  as  heirs  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  This 
adoption  into  tho  family  of  God  inseparabl}'  follows 
oar  justification ;  and  the  power  to  call  God  our  Father, 
in  thu  special  and  appropriative  sense,  results  from  the 
iawaid  testimony  of  our  forgiveness  given  by  the  Holy 
Spirit    See  Adoftion. 

3.  The  word  Abba  in  after  ages  came  to  be  used  in 
ths  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Ethiopic  churches,  in  an  im- 
proper Muse,  as  a  title  given  to  their  bishops  (D'Her- 
beloc,  Bibl.  Orient,  s.  v.),  like  padre,  etc.,  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries.  The  bishops  themselves  bestow 
the  title  Abba  more  eminently  upon  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria;  which  gave  occasion  for  the  people  to 
call  him  Baba,  or  Papa,  that  is,  grandfather — a  title 
vhich  he  bore  before  the  Bisliop  of  Bome. 

Abbadie,  Jacques,  bom  about  1658,  at  Nay,  in 
Besm,  studied  at  Saumur  and  Sedan.  His  proficiency 
was  so  early  and  so  great,  that  at  seventeen  he  received 
the  title  of  D.D.  from  the  Academv  at  Sedan.  In  1676  he 
sci^epted  an  invitation  from  tho  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, and  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  French 
Protestant  church  at  Berlin.  The  French  congrega- 
tioD  at  Beilin  was  at  first  but  thin ;  but  upon  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  great  numbers  of  the 
niled  Protestants  retired  to  Brandenburg,  where  they 
were  received  with  the  greatest  humanity;  so  that 
Dr.  Abbadie  had  in  a  little  time  a  great  charge,  of 
wliich  he  took  all  possible  care ;  and,  by  his  interest 
■t  court,  did  many  services  to  his  distressed  country- 
men. The  Elector  dying  in  1688,  Abbadie  accepted  a 
proposal  from  Marshal  Schomberg  to  go  with  him  to 
Holland,  and  afterward  to  England  with  the  Prince  of 
Oranii^.  In  the  autumn  of  1689  he  accompanied  the 
Ksrshal  to  Ireland,  where  be  continued  till  alter  the 


Battle  of  the  Boyne,  in  1690,  in  which  his  great  patron 
was  killed.  He  returoed  to  London,  was  appointed  min- 
ister of  the  French  Church  in  Savoy ;  next  was  made  dean 
of  KiUaloe,  in  Ireland,  and  died  near  London,  Sept.  15 
(other  authorities  say  Oct.  2  or  6),  1727.  His  chief 
work  is  his  Traiti  de  la  Veri/i  de  la  Religion  Chri- 
Home  (Botterd.  1692,  2  vols.  ]2mo),  which  has  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into 
several  languages  (in  English,  Lond.  1694-8,  2  vols. 
8vo).  Madame  de  S6vign6  called  it  **  the  most  charm- 
ing of  books  ;*'  and,  though  written  by  a  Protestant,  it 
found  just  fiavor  among  French  Bomanists,  and  even 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  His  other  principal  writ- 
ings are :  R^Jksaons  sur  la  Pritence  du  Corps  de  Jims 
Ckrist  dans  PEuckarietie;  Les  Caracteres  du  Chritien  et 
du  Ckrisfianisme  ;  TVaite  de  la  Dieimie  de  Notre  Seigneur 
JisMS  Christ;  VAH  de  se  connaUre  (Botterd.  1692, 
translated  into  difiTerent  languages);  La  VeriU  de  la 
Religion  Riformie  (Botterd.  1718,  2  vols.  8vo);  Le 
Triompke  de  la  Providence  etdela  Religion,  an  explana- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  Apocalypse  (Amst.  1728, 4  vols. 
12mo);  Aecompliskment  of  Ptophecg  in  Christ  (Lond. 
new  ed.  1840, 12mo).  A  full  list  of  his  writings  is 
given  by  Haag,  La  France  Protestante,  i,  7. — Hoefisr, 
Biog.  Generale,  i,  88. 

AbbaB.  Two  different  anthon  are  frequently 
quoted  by  this  title. 

1.  A  celebrated  canonist  who  flourished  in  1260, 
and  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Decre- 
tals, printed  at  Venice  in  1588,  folio.  He  is  known 
as  Ahb(u  antiquue. 

2.  The  celebrated  Nicholas  Tndeschl,  the  Pttnor- 
mitan,  known  as  Abbas  Sicuku  or  Abbas  junior.     See 

PANOBMrrAN. 

Abb^,  the  F^nch  name  for  abbot  (q.  v.).  It  ia 
used  in  fiance  not  only  to  designate  the  superior  of 
an  abbey,  but  is  also  the  general  title  of  the  secular 
clergy.  Before  the  French  Bevolution  it  was  even 
sometimes  assumed  by  theological  students  (unor- 
dained)  in  the  hope  that  the  king  would  confer  upon 
them  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  some  abbey.  There 
were  at  one  time  in  France  so  many  unordained  abb^ 
poor  and  rich,  men  of  quality  and  men  of  low  birth, 
that  they  formed  a  particular  class  in  society,  and 
exerted  an  important  influence  over  its  character. 
They  were  seen  everjrwhere;  at  court,  in  the  halla 
of  justice,  in  the  theatres,  the  cofiee-houses,  etc.  In 
almost  every  wealthy  fiimily  was  an  abb6,  occup3nng 
the  post  of  familiar  friend  and  spiritual  adviser,  and 
not  seldom,  that  of  the  gallant  of  the  lady.  They 
corresponded,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  philosophen 
who  lived  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Bomans  in  the 
time  of  the  emperore. 

Abb6  commendataire.    See  Abbott. 

Abbess  (Lat.  abbdtissa)^  the  superior  or  head  of 
an  abbey  of  nuns,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  them 
as  the  abbot  to  the  monks.  An  abbess  possesses  in 
general  the  same  dignity  and  authority  as  an  abtK>t, 
except  that  she  cannot  exereise  the  spiritual  functions 
appertaining  to  the  priesthood  (Cone,  Trident,  Sess. 
XXV,  c.  vii).  Generally  the  abbess  must  bo  chosen 
from  the  nuns  of  the  same  convent;  she  must  be 
sprung  from  legitimate  marriage,  must  be  over  forty 
years  old,  and  must  have  observed  the  vows  for  eight 
yean.  I  n  case  of  emergency,  however,  any  nun  of  the 
order  who  is  thirty  years  old,  and  has  professed  five 
years,  may  be  elected.  In  Germany  fifteen  abberaes 
(of  Essen,  Elten,  Quedlinburg,  Herford,  Gandersheim, 
etc.)  had  formerly  the  right  of  sending  a  representative 
to  the  German  Diet,  and  possessed  a  kind  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  which  they  exercised  through  an  official. 
After  the  Beformation  the  superiors  of  several  German 
abbeys,  which  wore  changed  into  Protestant  institu- 
tions of  ladies  living  in  common,  retained  the  title 
"  abbess."    See  Abbey  ;  Abbot. 


Abbejr  (Lit-  attatia),  ■  moiiBiiler}-  of  moDka  or 
DDiii,  mild  by  an  abbot  or  abb«u  [for  ths  derivation 
of  the  aBme,  ■en  Abbot].  The  abbey*  In  England 
were  enormoiuly  rich.  All  of  them.  190  In  namber, 
wtreaboliehedlnthetltneofHflnn'VIII.  The  abbey 
Upda  wen  aAenrard  granted  to  the  nobllltr,  under 
wbicti  KTsnla  they  are  held  to  the  present  day.  Cran- 
mer  begged  earnest];  of  Henry  VIII  [o  rave  rame  of 
the  abbey*  (br  religloaB  nsei,  bat  in  vain. 

In  moat  ablieyB,  beaides  the  Abbot,  then  were  the 
follovinK  officers  or  cbalifiUani,  remarable  at  the  ab- 
bot's will : 

I.  Prior,  who  acted  in  the  abbot'a  abeenca  aa  hia 
fcfum  tamt.  In  aome  great  abbeys  there  were  as 
many  a»jS«  prlora. 

!.  Eleamo«yn«rioB,  or  Almoner,  who  had  the  over- 
^ght  of  the  daily  distributions  of  alms  to  tbe  poor  ot 
the  gate. 

5.  PItantarliu,  who  had  the  care  of  the  pillaicti, 
which  were  the  allowances  given  on  special  occasions 
over  and  above  the  usual  provipions. 

A.  Sacrista,  or  Sacristan  (Sexton),  who  had  the 
care  of  the  Tesaeli,  rerlmcnts,  books,  etc. ;  he  also 
provided  fur  the  sacrament,  and  took  ors  of  bnriak. 

6.  Camerariup,  or  Chamberlain,  who  looked  after 


I  ABBOT 

Ch.  Hiil.iii,4fH,nO;  Mosheim,  CI.  tlat.t.x,  fLu, 
eh.  i,  §  6  ;  Ada  ^unclonm,  t.  viii. 

Abbot  (Lai.  ai&ii:  fnm  Cbaldee  K;K.  lie/s. 
Oer),  tbe  head  or  superior  of  an  abbey  of  mu'nki. 

1.  The  title  was  originally  given  to  every  monk, 
but  after  the  sixth  century  was  restricted  to  the  beidi 
of  religious  houses.  At  a  later  period  the  title  ns 
not  confined  to  tbe  superiors  of  monasteries,  but  f  u 
also  given  to  the  superiora  of  other  inntitulions  (yt 
aibat  curia,  palalii,  icAalanrtH,  ete.),  while,  on  the 
other  band,  several  other  terms,  as  provost,  prior, 
guardian,  major,  rector,  etc.,  wen  adopted  to  deti^iult 
the  anperiors  of  the  conventj  of  the  several  onlen. 
Tbe  Greek  Church  asea  generally  tbe  term  orrHnua. 
drile  (q.  v.).  The  name  aihot  was  erpeciatij  reUind 
by  tbe  order  of  the  Benedictines,  ami  its  branches,  lie 
Ciitercbns,  Demhardines,  Trappistr,  Gracdmi^ntADu, 
PremoDstratenses.  But  the  conf^gation  or  Clu^r 
(q.  v.)  reserved  the  title  abbot  to  the  superior  of  the 
principal  monastery,  calling  those  of  the  other  monu- 
teries  OMbbriltt  and  prvablala.  The  Abbot  of  Moale- 
Cassino  assumed  the  title  ubbat  abbahm.  A  namba 
Ol  religious  orders  are  governed  by  an  aibol-gnitnl, 
e.  g.  (according  to  the  Kolizit  per  FAnna  IViS,  thi 
Official  Koman  Almanac),  the  regnlar  canons  of  Lil- 
eran,  the  CamaldulenaeB,  the  Trappistf,  tbe  OUtt- 
tans,  the  (Oriental)  order  of  St.  Antuniup,  and  tbe  Bi- 
ailians.  Jitjular  abbots  are  those  nho  wear  the  n- 
ligious  hatdc,  and  Bctnaily  preside  over  an  abbey,  Inth 
in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters.  Sraiiar  abbots  arc 
priests  who  ei>]oy  the  benellces,  but  employ  a  licor 
(q.  V.)  to  discharge  its  duties.  Lay  abbots  an  Ibvokd 
to  whom  tbe  revenues  of  ahbeyi  are  given  liy  prinm 
or  patinnB.  Field  abbots  (abbalet  eatlrtiuft)  are  t«;:ii- 
Isr  abbots  appointed  for  BTm}r  Bervice.  Arth  alibgtii 
thetitleoftheabbotofSt.Ha[tinl,inHungaiy.  Tbe 
abbota  are,  in  geneixl,  subject  to  tbe  jnrlsdictitn  s[ 
tbe  diocesan  bithop,  but  foimerly  some  were  eiempt. 
and  had  even  a  kind  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  (jvritiir- 
lio  guati  rpucopaSt),  together  with  the  right  of  war- 
ing episccpal  insiiinia  {milrtd  iMa'e,  abtiates  milrali). 
Some,  as  tbe  abbot  of  St.  Maurice,  in  Swittetlind, 
ha\-e  even  a  small  territory.  Ablwta  with  episcojul 
jurisdiction  have  the  right  of  taking  part  in  genenl 
councils,  and  the  right  of  votinn  In  provincial  t.vnoii. 
The  privileges  and  duties  of  abbots  an  determined  by 
theruleaof  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  as  well  ii 
'  regulations. 


tbedi 


X  CelUrarius,  or  Ccllsrer,  whose  du^  it  was  to 
procure  provisions  for  strangen. 

7.  ThesaurarioB,  or  Bnrsar,  who  received  rents,  etc. 

8.  Precentor,  who  presided  over  the  choir. 

9.  Hospitularius,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  to  tbe 
wants  of  strangers. 

10.  InArmariua,  who  attended  to  the  ho«[dtal  and 
sick  monks. 

11.  Kefeclionarlas,  who  looked  after  the  hall,  and 
provided  erery  thing  required  there. 

For  the  mode  of  electing  ibliDts,  right  of  visitation, 
etc.,  aee  Conr.  Tridml.  Sess.  xxiv.  On  the  moat  Im- 
porUnt  English  abbeVB,  see  Willis,  flUton)  of  Mitred 
Abbtyi,  vol.  1:  A.  Butler, /.iwi  r/5am(i,  ii,  6BB.  Seo 
"  " ~     "' ;  Priort. 


Abbo,  Abbot  of  Flenr;-,  in  France,  bom  35(1,  slain 
ill  a  tumult  at  Reole,  in  Gaacony,  Nor.  18.1001.  He  pre-! 
aided  two  years  (98fr.9S7)  over  a  monastic  school  in  Eng- 1 
bnd,  and  returned  to  I'lenry,  where  he  was  made  ah- 

that  people,  even  in  far-distant  p■lTt^  bad  recourse  to 
bim  foi  advice  ami  BBsistancc,  especially  in  all  ques- 
tions rel sting  to  monastic  discipline,  his  zeal  for  which 
caused  the  tumult  in  which  he  was  slain. — Kcander, 


, , .ijoi'cd  a  portion ^  .w 

:  together  with  certain  honors,  bnt  without  jurisdiction 
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orer  the  inmaAefl  of  the  abbeys.  This  became  latter- 
ly 80  oommoo  that  most  abbeys  were  thus  held  perpet- 
ually M  eammmdam.  In  England  many  abbots,  among 
other  pririleges,  had  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  According  to  Fuller  (CA.  Ilitt.  b.  vi,  p.  '292, 
ed.  1655),  there  were  sixty-four  abbots  and  thirty-six 
prion,  besides  the  Master  of  the  Temple  summoned  to 
Parliament,  which  he  terms  '*  a  Jolly  number.'*  Ed- 
ward III  reduced  them  to  twenty-six.  In  Germany, 
ten  prince-abbofs  (of  Fnlda,  Corvey,  etc.)  were  mem- 
bers of  the  German  Diet  till  1608.  See  Bingham, 
Orig.  EecttM,  b.  vii,  ch.  ill;  Cone,  Trident  Sess.  xxv, 
and,  for  full  details,  Martene,  De  Ant.  Monach.  i2&. 
lib.  T.  The  forma  for  the  benediction  of  abbots  (i.  q. 
inauguration)  are  given  in  Boissonnet,  Diet,  du  Ceri- 
momesy  L  22  sq. 

2.  The  title  of  Abbot  is  still  used  in  some  Protestant 
countries.  In  Germany  it  Is  sometimes  conforred 
upon  divines,  especially  if  they  enjoy  the  revenues  of 
fonner  abbeys.  Thus  the  late  Professor  Lucke  of 
GOttingen  was  an  abbot. 

Abbot,  Abiel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  bom 
in  WUtoo,  N.  H..  Dec.  14,  1765.  Ho  graduated  at 
Harvard,  1787,  was  assistant  in  the  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  from  1787  to  1789,  and  became  pastor  of  Cov- 
entry, Conn.,  1795.  Having  been  brought  up  a  Trini- 
tarian Calvinist,  Mr.  Abbot  became,  1792,  a  decided 
anti-Trinitarian,  and,  in  1811,  was  deposed  by  the  Con- 
fociation  of  Tolland  County  fh)m  the  ministry  on  ac- 
coant  of  heretical  doctrines.  Flrom  Sept.  1811  to  1819, 
he  had  charge  of  Dummer  Academy,  and  from  1827  to 
1839  be  was  pastor  of  Peterborough,  N.  H.  He  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  in  1888,  and 
died  Dec.  81, 1859.  He  published  in  1811  a  ''State- 
mnt  of  the  Proeeedinffi  in  kis  Church  at  Coventry 
Hick  terminated  m  hit  Removal"  and  some  occasion- 
al pamphlets. — Sprague,  Unitarian  Pulpit^  p.  229  sq. 

Abbot,  Ablel,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minister,  bom 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  Aug.  17, 1770.  He  graduated  at 
Harrard,  1792,  and  was  pastor  at  Haverhill  from  17?4 
to  U03,  and  at  Beverley  from  1803  until  1826.  Hb 
liealth  failing,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1827-8  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  in  Cuba,  but  died  just  as  the  ship 
reached  quarantine  at  New  York,  June  7, 1828.  He 
vas  a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  and  an  eloquent 
peacbcr.  His  Letters  Jrom  Cuba  were  published  after 
hU  death  (Boston,  1829,  8vo) ;  and  also  a  volume  of 
&naoM,  tdth  a  Memoir  by  Everett  (Boston,  1831, 
12nio).--Spr ague,  Uniiarian  Pulpit,  p.  809  sq. 

Abbot,  Q-eorge,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
brother  of  Robert  (inf,\  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
English  Bible,  and  a  man  of  great  ability  and  learning, 
ma  bora  at  Guildford,  October  29, 1562,  and  entered  at 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  in  1578;  subsequently  was 
made  Master  of  University  College,  and,  in  1599,  Dean 
of  Winchester.  At  the  university  he  was  flmt  brought 
into  contact  with  Abp.  I^ud,  whose  ecclesiastical 
schemes  he  opposed  throuirh  life.  In  1604,  Dr.  Abbot 
was  the  second  of  ei.^ht  learned  divines  at  Oxford, 
diosett  by  King  James,  to  whom  the  care  of  trans- 
latmg  all  (but  the  Epistles  of)  the  New  Testament 
vas  committed.  In  1608,  he  assisted  in  a  design  to 
onitethe  churches  of  England  and  Scotland ;  in  which 
his  prudence  and  moderation  raised  him  high  in  the 
£iTor  of  the  king,  who  bestowed  upon  him  successively 
the  buboprics  of  Lichfield  (1609)  and  of  London  (1610). 
In  1611  his  majesty  elevated  him  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury. As  archbishop,  he  had  the  courage  to  dis- 
(dease  the  king  by  opposing  the  Book  of  Sportf^  the 
divorce  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  and  the  Spanish 
match.  In  1627,  he  ventured  the  displeasure  of 
Charles  I,  by  reAising  to  license  a  sermon,  which  Dr. 
Sibthorpe  had  preached,  to  justify  one  of  Charles's  un- 
constitutional proceedings.  For  this  act  he  was  sus- 
pnided  from  his  functions,  but  was  soon,  though  no: 
viningly,  restored  to  them.     A  cause  of  deep  sorrow 


to  him,  in  his  latter  days,  was  his  having  accidentally, 
while  aiming  at  a  deer,  shot  one  of  Lord  Zouch's  keep- 
ers. He  (lied  Aug.  4, 16S8.  He  was  a  Calvinist  in  the- 
ology, and,  unfortunately,  very  iutolernnt  toward  Ar- 
minians  and  Arminianism.  His  L{/e,  with  that  of  his 
brother  Thomas,  was  published  at  Guildford  (1797. 
8vo).  His  chief  works  are :  Six  Lectures  on  Divinitif 
(Oxford,  1598,  4U>)  ;  Erpotition  of  the  Prophet  Jomih 
(1600,  4to,  new  ed.  Lond.  1845,  2  vols,  witlt  Life);  A 
brief  Detcription  of  the  World  (Lond.  1617, 4to,  et  al.). 
Treatise  of  the  perpetual  Visibility  and  Succession  of  the 
true  Church  (1624,  4to);  Judgment  of  the  Archbishop 
eoneemmg  Bounng  at  the  Name  of  Jesus  (Hamburg, 
1632,  8vo).  — Middleton,  Evang.  Biog.;  Collier,  EecL 
Hist,  vol.  ii ;  Neal,  Hist,  ofPuritans^  i,  556 ;  Mosheim, 
Ch.  Hist,  ui,  409. 

Abbot,  Robert,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
Y)om  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  in  1560,  took  the  degrees 
of  M.A.  in  1582,  and  that  of  D.D.  in  1597.  He  won 
the  good  opinion  of  James  I  by  a  work  in  confutation 
of  Bellarmine  and  Suarez,  in  defence  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  was  soon  after  made  Master  of  Baliol  Col- 
lege, and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  As 
Vice-chancellor  of  the  University,  he  favored  the  Cal- 
vin istic  theology,  and  opposed  Laud  to  the  utmost.  In 
1615  he  was  appointed  by  his  brother  (then  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury)  to  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury,  which, 
however,  he  enjoyed  but  a  short  time,  and  died  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1617.  His  works  are :  1.  Mirror  of  Po- 
pish Subtilties  (Lond.  1594,  4to) ;  2.  Antichristi  Demon- 
stration contra  Fabulas  Pontifici€U,  etc.  (1608, 4to)  i  3. 
Defence  of  the  Reformfd  diholic  of  W.  Perkins  against 
Dr,  W,  Bishop  (1606, 1609,  4to);  4.  The  Old  Way,  a 
Sermon  (1610,  4to) ;  5.  The  true  Ancient  Roman  Catho- 
Uc  (1611,  4to) ;  6.  Aniilogia  (against  the  Apology  of 
the  Jesuit  Endemon,  for  Henry  Gamett,  1618,  4to); 

7.  De  Gratia  et  Perteverantia  Sanctorum  (1618,  4to) ; 

8.  De  amisnone  et  intercessione  Justificatiows  tt  Gratiot 
(1618,  4to) ;  9.  De  Svprtma  Potestaie  Regia  (1619. 4to). 
He  left  in  MS.  a  Latin  commentary  on  Romans  which 
is  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. — ^Middleton,  Ecci 
Biog. 

Abbott,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  most  laborious  and 
nsefhl  of  the  pioneer  Methodist  preachers  in  America, 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1782,  and  died  Aug.  14, 1 796. 
He  preached  for  twenty  years  with  great  zeal  and  suc- 
cess, chiefly  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Marj-- 
land.  Though  an  illiterate  man,  he  was  earnest,  elo^ 
quent,  enthusiastic,  and  self-sacrificing,  and  thou.«and8 
were  added  to  the  Church  through  his  labors. — Firth, 
lAfe  ofB.  Abbott  (N.  Y.,  12mo);  Minutes  of  Confer- 
ences, i,  68;  Stevens,  Hist,  of  M,  £.  C*.  i,  882  sq.; 
Sprague,  Annuls,  vii,  41. 

Abbreviation,  or  the  use  of  one  or  two  initials  for 
the  whole  of  a  word.  These  first  occur,  in  a  Scriptural 
connection,  on  some  of  the  Maccabnan  coins  (Bayer, 
De  nummis  Hebrteo-Samaiiianis),  and  in  a  few  MSS.  of 

the  O.  T.  <especially  ^^  for  Hjn^).  They  have  been 
frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
supposed  discrepancies  or  various  reading,  both  in 
words  (Eichhom,  Einleit.  ins  A,  T,  i,  823;  Drusius, 
Qutest,  Ebraic,  iii,  6)  and  numbers  (Vipnole^  Chronol- 
ogie,  pass. ;  Capellus,  Critica  Sacra,  i,  10 ;  Scaliger,  in 
Walton's  Prolegomena,  vii,  14 ;  Kennicott's  Disserta- 
tions), on  the  theory  that  letters  were  employed  for 
the  latter  as  digits  (Faber,  Litem  olim  pro  voeibus  ad- 
hihiim,  Onold,  1775),  after  the  analogy  of  other  Orien- 
tal languages  (Gesenius,  Gesch,  d,  Ifeb,  Sprache,  p. 
173).  In  later  times  the  practice  became  ver}'  com- 
mon with  the  Rabbins  (Selig's  Compendia  vocum  He- 
braioo-Rabbinicarum;  also  CoUectio  cAbreviaturarum 
Hebraicarum,  Lpz.,  1781),  ond  was  abused  for  cabalis- 
tical  purposes  (Danz,  Rabbinismus  Enucleatus).  An  in* 
stance  of  its  legitimate  numerical  use  occurs  in  Rev. 
xiii,  18  (Eichhom,  EinleU,  ins  N.  T,  iv,  199),  and  the 
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theorj  has  been  BQCcessfiillj  applied  to  the  solution 
of  the  discrepancy  between  Mark  xv,  25,  and  John 
xix,  14  (where  the  Greek  f  [gamma =3]  has  doubt- 
less been  mistaken  for  ?  [stigma =C]). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Abbreviator,  a  clerk  or  secretary  employed  in 
the  Papal  Court  to  aid  in  preparing  briefs,  bulls,  etc. 
They  were  first  employed  by  Benedict  XII  in  the  14th 
century.  Many  eminent  men  have  filled  the  office. 
Pius  II  (jEneas  Sylvius)  was  an  abbreviator  for  the 
Council  of  Basle. 

Ab'da  (Heb.  Ahda\  K'ja?  [a  Chaldaizing  form], 
ikt  servant^  i.  e.  of  God),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'A/3oa.)  The  father  of  Adoniram,  which 
latter  was  an  officer  under  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  6).  [ 
B.C.  ante  995.  : 

2.  (Sept.  'Afliiag.)  The  son  of  Shammna  and  a 
Le>nte  of  the  family  of  Jeduthun,  resident  in  Jerusalem 
after  the  exile  (Neh.  xi,  17) ;  elsewhere  called  Oba- 
DiAii  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chron.  ix,  16). 

AbdaB,  a  Persian  bishop  during  the  reign  of  Yez- 
degird  (or  Isdegerdes),  King  of  Persia,  under  whom  the 
Christians  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Abdas,  filled  with  ill^irected  zeal,  destroyed  (A.D.  414) 
one  of  the  temples  of  the  fire-worshippers;  and  being 
onlAred  by  the  monarch  to  rebuild  the  temple,  refused 
to  do  so,  although  warned  that,  if  he  persisted,  the 
Christian  temples  would  be  destroyed.  Yezdegird  put ! 
thfi  bishop  to  death,  and  ordered  the  total  destruction 
of  all  the  Christian  churches  in  his  dominions ;  upon 
which  followed  a  bitter  persecution  of  the  Cliristians, 
which  lasted  thirty  years,  and  was  the  occasion  of  war 
between  Persia  and  the  Koman  empire.  In  the  Romish 
and  Greek  Churches  he  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  on 
May  16.  See  Socrat.  Ch.  NUU  vii,  18 ;  Neander,  Ch. 
Hist,  ii,  110;  Theod.  Nist.  EccL  v,  89;  Butler,  Lives 
o/SainU,  May  16. 

Ab'deSl  (Heb.  Abdeel',  bx^a?,  servant  of  God: 

Sept.  A/3(^ii7\),  the  father  of  Shelemaiab,  which  latter 
was  one  of  those  commanded  to  apprehend  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxxvi,  26).     B.C.  ante  605. 

Ab'di  (H^.  Abdi'j  "^^3?,  wy  servant;  or,  accord- 

ing  to  Gesenius,  for  •IJ'n^?,  servant  of  Jehovah;  but, 

according   to  Furst,  properly  "*'!?^9,  hondnian)^  the 

name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'A^^i  v.  r.  'A/3oi.)  A  Levite,  grandfather 
of  one  Ethan,  which  latter  lived  in  the  time  of  David 
fl  Chron.  yi,  44).     B.C.  considerably  ante  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'A/3^t.)  A  Levite,  father  of  one  Kish  (dif- 
ferent  from  Kishi,  a  son  of  the  preceding),  which  latter 
assisted  in  the  reformation  under  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxix,  12).     B.C.  ante  726. 

3.  (Sept.  'Alicia.)  An  Israelite  of  the  "sons"  of 
Elam,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  26),  B.C.  469. 

AbdiaSi  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  Abdi^as  (Lat  Abdias,  the  Greek  text  not  T>eing 
extant),  one  of  the  minor  prophets  (2  Esdr.  [Vulg.  4 
Esdr.],  i,  39),  elsewhere  called  Obadiaii  (q.  v.). 

2.  Ab'dias,  of  Babylon,  is  said  to  have  flourished 
about  the  year  59,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples ;  but  his  very  existence  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. •  The  work  attributed  to  him,  Wz.  Histoiia  Cer- 
taminis  Apostoiici,  in  ten  books,  was  written  in  the  8th 
or  9th  century.  It  may  be  found  in  Fabricii  Cod. 
Apocryph.  Xor,  Test,  ii,  888 ;  and  was  published  also 
by  Lazius  (Basle,  1551,  and  Paris,  1560).  A  German 
translation  is  given  in  Barberj-,  Bibliotfiek  d.  N.-T. 
Apohyphen  (Stuttg.  1841),  p.  391  sq.— Gieseler,  Ch. 
Hist,  i,  67;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit,  anno  59;  Baronius,  Annal. 
ann.44. 

Ab'diel  (Heb.  Abdiel\  ix-'^rr,  servant  of  God; 
Sept.  'A/3^iir;X),  a  son  of  Gnni  and  father  of  Ahi,  one  of 
the  chief  Gadites  resident  in  Gilead  (1  Chron.  v,  15), 
B.C.  between  1093  and  782. 


Ab^don  (Heb.  Abdon',  y\n^  and  V*^??.  '^'w^i 
Sept.  'A/3^uiv),  the  name  of  four  men  and  one  city. 

1.  The  son  of  Hillel,  a  Pirathonite,  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephnim,  and  the  twelfth  Judge  of  Israel  for  eight 
years,  B.C.  1283-1225.  His  administntion  appears  to 
have  lieen  peaceful  ('A/BiatVy  Josephus,  Ant.  v,  7, 15); 
for  nothing  is  recorded  of  him  but  that  he  had  fort^* 
sons  and  thirty  nephews,  who  rode  on  young  aeseit — a 
mark  of  their  consequence  (Jndg.  xii,  13-15).  He  is 
probably  the  Bedan  referred  to  in  1  Sam.  xii,  11. 

2.  The  first-born  of  Jehlel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja* 
min,  apparently  by  his  wife  Maachab,  and  resident  at 
Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  80;  ix,  3C),  B.C.  ante  1093. 

3.  The  son  of  Micah,  and  one  of  the  persons  sent  by 
King  Josiah  to  ascertain  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  the 
meaning  of  the  recently-discovered  book  of  the  Law 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv,  20),  B.C.  628.  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage  (2  Kinga  xxii,  12)  he  is  called  Achbob,  the  son 
of  Michaiah. 

4.  A  ''  son"  of  Shashak,  and  chief  Benjamite  of  Je- 
rusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  23),  B.C.  ante  598. 

5.  A  Levitical  town  of  the  Gershonites,  in  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  mentioned  between  Mishal  or  Mashal  and 
Helkath  or  Hukkok  (Josh,  xxi,  80;  1  Chron.  vi,  74). 
The  same  place,  according  to  several  MSS.,  is  men- 
tioned in  Josh,  xix,  28,  instead  of  Hebron  (Beland, 
Palast,  p.  518).  Under  this  latter  form  Schwarz  (Pa- 
lest, p.  192)  identifies  it  with  a  village,  Ebra,  which  he 
affirms  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Leontes,  south  of  Ru- 
lat  Shakif;  perhaps  the  place  by  the  name  of  Ahnon 
marked  in  this  region  on  Robinson*B  map  (new  ed.  of 
Researches'),  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  ruined 
site  Abdeh^  8  or  9  miles  N.E.  of  Accho  (Van  de  Yelde, 
Memoir^  p.  280). 

AbecedarianB  {Abecedariiy,  a  branch  of  the  sect 
of  Anabaptists,  founded  by  Stork,  once  a  disciple  of 
Luther,  who  taught  that  all  knowledge  served  to  hin- 
der men  ft'om  attending  to  God's  voice  inwardly  in- 
structing them ;  and  that  the  only  means  of  prevent* 
ing  this  was  to  learn  nothing,  not  even  the  alphabet 
for  the  knowledge  of  letters  served  only  to  risk  salva- 
tion.    See  Anabaptists. 

Abecedarian  h3rnms  or  psalms— psalms,  the 
verses  of  which  commence  with  the  consecutive  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  See  Acbostic.  In  imitation  of  the 
119th  Psalm,  it  was  customary  in  the  early  Church  to 
compose  psalms  of  this  kind,  each  part  having  its  prop- 
er letter  at  the  head  of  it :  the  singing  of  Uie  verses 
w^as  commenced  by  the  precentor,  and  the  people  join- 
ed him  in  the  close.  Occasionally  they  sang  alternate 
verses.  This  mode  of  conducting  the  psalmody  was 
sometimes  called  singing  acrostics  and  acrotelentica, 
and  is  the  apparent  origin  of  the  Gloria  Patri  repeated 
at  the  end  of  each  psalm  in  modem  liturgical  services. 
See  Chorus.  Some  of  the  psalms  of  David  are  abe- 
cedarian, and  others  so  constructed  as  to  be  adapted 
to  the  alternate  song  of  two  divisions  of  precentors 
in  the  Temple.  See  Psalms.  The  priests  contlnaed 
their  services  during  the  nighty  and  were  required  oc- 
casionally to  utter  a  cr}'  to  intimate  that  tiiej  were 
awake  to  duty.  Psalm  cxxxiv  appears  to  be  of  this 
order.  The  first  watch  address  the  second,  remind- 
ing them  of  duty.  *'  Behold,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  all 
ye  servants  of  the  Lord,  which  by  night  stand  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  Lift  up  your  hands  in  the  sane- 
tuar}-,  and  bless  the  Lord.'*  The  second  respond, 
**  The  Lord  that  made  heaven  and  earth  bless  thee 
out  of  Zion."  This  custom  was  probably  introduced 
into  the  Christian  church  from  the  Hebrew  service, 
and  was  intended  to  aid  the  memor}'.  Hymns,  com- 
posed in  this  manner,  embodying  orthodox  sentiments, 
were  learned  by  the  people,  to  guard  them  against 
the  errors  of  the  Donatists  (Bingham,  Oriff.  JEcd.  xiv, 
1,  12).     See  Hymn  ;  Psalter. 

Abed'-negO  (Heb.  Abed'  Nego"  \V^  nST,  tervani 
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nfNtfp^  L  e.  of  Nebo,  or  the  Chaldaic  Mercury,  Dan. 
i,  7,  end  ChaM.  id.  M^:id  in?;  Sept.  and  Joeephus 
h^ivayH)^  the  Cbaldee  name  impoMd  by  the  kpg 
of  Babylon's  officer  npon  Azabiah  (q.  v.),  one  of  the 
three  companions  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii,  49;  iii,  12-80). ' 
With  his  two  friends,  Shadrach  and  Meshach,  he  was 
mincnloiisly  delivered  from  the  burning  farnace,  into 
which  tiiey  were  cast  for  refasing  to  worship  the  gold- 
en statue  which  Nebnchadneszar  had  caused  to  bo  set 
Dp  in  the  |^in  of  Dura  (Dan.  ill).  Ho  has  been  sup- 
powd  by  some  to  be  the  same  person  as  Ezra;  but 
Ezra  was  a  priest  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Ezra  yii,  6), 
while  this  Azariah  was  of  the  royal  blood,  and  conse- 
qoentlr  of  Judah  (Dan.  i,  3,  6). 

Abeel,  David,  D.D.,  an  eminent  missionary,  was 
horn  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  June  12th,  18(H,  stud- 
ied theology  at  the  seminar}'  in  that  place,  and  in 
1826  was  licensed  to  preach  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
churches.  In  October,  1829,  he  sailed  for  Canton  as 
a  chaplain  of  tl^e  Seamcn*8  FVicnd  Society ;  bnt  at  the 
end  of  a  yearns  labor  placed  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign )Iissions.  He  visited  Java,  Singapore,  and 
Siam,  studying  Chinese,  and  laboring  with  much  suc- 
cess, wiien  his  health  failed  him  entirely,  and  he  re- 
tnmed  home  in  1838  by  way  of  England,  visiting  Hol- 
bnd,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  everywhere  urg- 
ing the  claims  of  the  heathen.  In  1838  ho  again  re- 
turned to  Canton.  The  "opium  war"  preventing  his 
wefulness  there,  he  visited  Malacca,  Borneo,  and  oth- 
er places,  and  settled  at  Kolon^^soo.  His  health  giv- 
ing way  once  more,  he  returned  in  1845,  and  died  at 
Albanv,  Sept.  4,  1846.  He  published  Journal  of  Reg" 
tifcaek  Chmn,  in  1829-1883  (N.  Y.  8vo);  The  Afi»- 
pmary  Qmvemtion  at  JtnuitUm  (N.  Y.  1838,  12mo) ; 
aam$  of  the  W<n4J  to  the  Gotpel  (X.  Y.  1888).  See 
WUliamson,  Mfmoin  of  the  Rev,  J).  Abeel  (N.  Y.  1849, 
18mo) ;  Avier,  Mimonary  Afemorial^  p.  838. 

Abeel.  John  Nelson,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  who  was  bom  in  1769,  grad- 
uated in  1787  at  Princeton,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  April,  1793.  In  1795  he  became  one  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church  in  Kew  York,  where 
he  continued  until  his  death,  Jan.  20, 1812.  He  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  man  of  great  and  deserved  in- 
flneDoe. 

A'bel  (Heb.  He^btl,  bsn,  a  breathy  i.  q.  trantUory; 
n  Gesenius  [//e6.  Zer.]  thinks,  from  the  shortness  of 
bis  life,  or,  as  Kitto  [Dsdhf  Bible  lUust.^  suggests,  per- 
haps i.  q.  rjiufy,  from  the  maternal  cares  experienced 
doring  the  infancy  of  Cain;  Sept  and  N.  T.  'A/J*X; 
Jowphns,  "A/JfXov),  the  second  son  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
slain  bj  bis  elder  brother,  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  1-16),  B.C. 
cir.  4'»45.     See  Adax. 

I.  Ilutorjf. — Cain  and  AI)el,  having  been  instructed, 
perhaps  by  their  father,  Adam,  in  the  duty  of  worship 
to  their  Creator,  each  offered  the  first-fruits  of  bis  la- 
hors:  Cain,  as  a  husbandman,  the  fruits  of  the  field; 
Abel,  as  a  shepherd,  iatlin^s  of  his  fiock  (see  Fritzache. 
^  SaeriJuMs  Cami  et  HdbeJU,  Lips.  1751).  God  was 
I^eased  to  accept  the  oflTcring  of  Abel,  in  preference 
to  that  of  his  brother  (Heb.  xi,  4),  in  consequence  of 
vhich  Cain,  giving  himself  up  to  envy,  formed  the 
^i^y:jk  of  killing  Abel ;  which  he  at  length  effected, 
bann^  invited  him  to  go  into  the  field  (Gen.  iv,  8,  9 ; 
wrap.  1  John  Hi,  12).  SeeCAix.  The  Jews  had  a  tra- 
<^on  that  Abel  was  murdered  in  the  plain  of  Damas- 
ks :  and  accordingly  his  tomb  is  still  shown  on  a  high 
hill  Dear  the  villsKo  of  Sinie  or  Senciah,  abont  twelve 
Qiles  northwest  of  Damascus,  on  the  road  to  Baalbek 
Ueroroe,  in  Ezeck.  xxxvii).  The  summit  of  the  hill  is 
atill  called  NeU  Abel;  but  circumstances  lead  to  the 
probsble  supposition  that  tbia  was  the  site,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  site,  of  the  ancient  Abela  or  Abila  (Po- 
cicke,  Eatt,  U,  168  sq. :  Schubert,  iZrw.  iii,  286  sq.). 
See  AniLA.    The  legend,  therefore,  was  most  likely 


suggested  by  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  (see  Stan* 
ley,  Paleti,  p.  405).  See  Abel-.  (For  literature,  see 
Wolf,  Curm  m  N.  T.,  iv,  749.) 

II.  Traditional  Vievn, — ^Ancient  writers  abound  in 
observations  on  the  mystical  character  of  Abel;  and 
he  is  spoken  of  as  the  representative  of  the  pastoral 
tribes,  while  Cain  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  no- 
madic life  and  character.     St.  Chrysostom  calls  him 
the  Lamb  of  Christ,  since  he  suffered  the  most  grievous 
injuries  solely  on  account  of  his  innocency  (.4  d  Stagir, 
ii,  5) ;  and  he  directs  particular  attention  to  the  mode 
in  which  Scripture  speaks  of  his  offerings,  con5ij>ting 
of  the  best  of  his  fiock,  *'  and  of  the  fat  thereof,"  while 
it  seems  to  intimate  that  Cain  presented  the  fruit 
which  might  be  most  easily  procured  (/fost.  m  GVn. 
xviii,  5).     St.  Augustiu,  speaking  of  regeneration,  al- 
ludes to  Abel  as  representing  the  new  or  spiritual  man 
in  contradistinction  to  the  natural  or  corrupt  man,  and 
sa^'s,  **  Cain  founded  a  city  on  earth ;  but  Abel,  as  a 
stranger  and  pilgrim,  looked  forwanl  to  the  city  of  the 
saints  which  is  in  heaven"  {De  Cvaitate  Dei^  xv,  1). 
Abel,  he  says  in  another  place,  was  the  first-fruits  of 
the  Church,  and  was  sacrificed  in  testimony  of  tho  fu- 
ture Mediator.     And  on  Psa.  cxviii  {Serm,  xxx,  §  9) 
he  says:  *'Thi8  city"  (that  i^  "the  city  of  God") 
*'  has  its  beginning  ttom  Altel,  as  the  wicked  city  from 
Cain."     Irenseus  says  that  God,  in  the  case  of  Abel, 
subjected  the  just  to  the  unjust,  that  the  righteousness 
of  the  former  might  be  manifested  by  whiit  he  suffiered 
(Contra  I/teree,  iii,  23).     Heretics  exbtcd  in  ancient 
times  who  represented  Cain  and  Abel  as  embodying 
two  spiritual  powers,  of  which  tbo  mightier  was  that 
of  Cain,  and  to  which  they  accordingly  rendered  divine 
homage.     In  the  early  Church,  Abel  was  considered 
the  first  of  the  martyrs,  and  many  persons  were  accus- 
tomed to  pronounce  his  name  with  a  particular  rever- 
ence.   An  obscure  sect  arose  under  the  title  of  Abelitea 
(q.  v.),  the  professed  object  of  which  was  to  inculcate 
certain  fanatical  notions  respecting  marriage ;  but  it 
was  speedily  lost  amidst  a  host  of  more  popular  par- 
ties.    For  other  mythological  speculations  respecting 
Abel,  see  Buttmann's  Myth-dogm,  i,  55  sq. ;  for  Rab- 
binical traditions,  see  Eisennienger,  Kntdtckt,  Judenth, 
i,  462  sq.,  882  sq. ;  for  other  Oriental  notices,  see  Ko- 
ran, V,  85  sq. ;  Hottin^er,  JJie/,  Orient,  p.  24  sq. ;  comp. 
Fabric.  Pi$eudepigr.  i,  118;  other  Christian  views  may 
be  seen  in  Irenasus,  v,  67 ;  Ccdrenus,  litst.p,  8 (Kitto). 

The  general  tenor  of  these  Eastern  traditionary  fic- 
tions is  that  both  Cain  and  Abel  had  twin  sisters,  and 
that  Adam  determined  to  give  Cain's  sister  to  Abel, 
and  Abel*s  sister  to  Cain  in  marriage.  Thb  arrange* 
ment,  however,  did  not  please  Cain,  who  desired  hia 
own  sister  as  a  wife,  she  being  the  more  beautiful. 
Adam  referred  the  matter  to  the  divine  arbitration,  di- 
recting each  brother  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  and  abide  the 
result.  Abel  presented  a  choice  animal  from  his  fiock, 
and  Cain  a  few  poor  ears  of  grain  from  his  field.  Firo 
fell  from  heaven  and  consumed  Abel's  offering  with- 
out smoke,  while  it  left  Cain*B  untouched.  Still  more 
incensed  at  this  disappointment,  Cain  resolved  to  take 
his  brother's  life,  who,  perceiving  his  design,  endeavor- 
ed to  dissuade  him  from  so  wicked  an  act.  Cain,  how- 
ever, cherished  his  malice,  but  was  at  a  loss  how  to 
execute  it,  until  the  devil  gave  him  a  hint  by  a  vision 
of  a  man  killing  a  bird  with  a  stone.  Accordingly, 
one  night  he  crushed  the  head  of  his  brother,  while 
sleeping,  with  a  large  stone.  He  was  now  at  a  loss 
how  to  conceal  his  crime.  He  enclosed  the  corpse  in 
a  skin,  and  carried  it  about  for  forty  days,  till  tho 
stench  became  intolerable.  Happening  to  seo  a  crow, 
which  had  killed  another  crow,  cover  the  carcass  in  a 
holo  in  tho  ground,  he  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and 
buried  his  brother's  body  in  the  earth.  Ho  passed  the 
rest  of  his  days  in  constant  terror,  having  heard  a  voice 
inflicting  this  curse  upon  him  for  his  fratricide.  (See 
D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orienlale,  s.  v.  Cabil.) 

III.  Character  of  hia  Offering. — The  superiority  of 
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AbeVs  sacrifice  is  ascribed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to/aiih 
(Heb.  xi,  4).     Faith  implies  a  previous  revelation :  it 
comes  by  Iiearing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  Grod. 
It  is  probable  that  there  was  some  command  of  God, 
in  reference  to  the  rite  of  sacrifice,  with  which  Abel 
complied,  and  which  Cain  disobeyed.    The  "  more  ex- 
cellent sacrifice*'  was  the  firstlings  of  his  fiock ;  in  the 
offering  of  which  there  was  a  confession  that  his  own 
sins  deserved  death,  and  the  expression  of  a  desire  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  great  atonement  Which,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  should  be  presented  to  God  for  the 
sins  of  man.     By  his  faith  he  was  accepted  as  **  right- 
eous,*' that  is,  vras  justified,     God  testified,  probably 
by  some  visible  sign — ^thc  sending  of  fire  from  heaven 
to  consume  the  victim  (a  token  that  justice  had  seized 
upon  the  sacrifice  instead  of  the  sinner) — that  the  gift 
was  accepted.     Cain  had  no  faith:  his  oflfering  was 
not  indicative  of  this  principle.    Although  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  can  render  the  danse  in  God's  expos- 
tulation with  him — '*sin  lieth  at  the  door" — by  the 
words,  *'  a  sin-ofiTering  lieth  or  croucheth  at  the  door," 
that  is,  a  sin-^fiRsring  is  easily  procured,  yet  the  sin  of 
Cain  is  clearly  pointed  out ;  for  though  he  was  not  a 
keeper  of  sheep,  yet  a  victim  whose  blood  could  be 
shed  as  a  typical  propitiation  could  without  difficulty 
have  been  procured  and  presented.   The  truths  clearly 
taught  in  this  important  event  are,  confession  of  sin ; 
acknowledtrment  that  the  penalty  of  sin  is  death ;  sub- 
mission to  an  appointed  mode  of  expiation ;  the  rz'oa- 
riou$  offering  of  animal  sacrifice,  typical  of  the  better 
sacrifice  of  the  Seed  of  the  woman ;  the  efficacv  of  faith 
in  Christ's  sacrifice  to  obtain  pardon,  and  to  admit  the 
guilty  into  divine  favor  (Wesley,  Ncteg  on  Heb.  xi, 
4).     The  difference  between  the  two  offerings  is  clear- 
ly and  well  put  by  Dr.  Magee  (On  the  A  fonemerU,  i, 
58-61):  **Abel,  in  firm  reliance  on  the  promise  of 
God,  and  in  obedience  to  his  command,  offered  that 
sacrifice  which  had  l)een  enjoined  as  the  religious  ex- 
pression of  his  ftiith;  while  Cain,  disregarding  the 
gracious  assurances  which  had  been  vouchsafed,  or,  at 
least,  disdaining  to  adopt  the  prescribed  method  of 
manifesting  his  belief,  possibly  as  not  appearing  to  hla 
recuon  to  possess  any  eflScacy  or  natural  fitness,  thought 
he  had  sufficiently  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  in  ac- 
knowledging the  general  superintendence  of  God,  and 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  the  supreme  Benefactor, 
by  presenting  some  of  those  good  things  which  he 
thereby  confessed  «to  have  been  derived  from  His 
bounty.     In  short,  Cain,  the  first-bom  of  the  fall,  ex- 
hibits the  first'-lruits  of  his  parents'  disobedience,  in  the 
arrogance  and  self-sufficiency  of  reason,  rejecting  the 
aids  of  revelation,  because  they  fell  not  within  his  ap- 
prehension of  right.     He  takes  the  first  place  in  the 
annals  of  Deism,  and  displays,  in  his  proud  rejection 
of  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice,  the  same  spirit  which,  in 
later  days,  has  actuated  his  ttiHghkned  followers  in  re- 
jecting the  sacrifice  of  Christ."   See  Sacrifice.  There 
are  several  references  to  Abel  in  the  New  Testament. 
Our  Saviour  designates  him  "  righteous"  (Matt,  xxiii, 
85 ;  comp.  1  John,  ill,  12).     He  ranks  among  the  il- 
lustrious ciders  mentioned  in  Heb.  xi.     According  to 
Heb.  xii,  24,  while  the  blood  of  sprinklin<^  speaks  for 
the  remission  of  sins,  the  blood  of  Abel  for  vengeance : 
the  blood  of  sprinkling  speaks  of  mercy,  the  blood  of 
Abel  of  the  malice  of  the  human  heart. — Watson,  In- 
ft'tutes^  ii,  174, 191 ;  Whately,  Protofype$,  p.  29 ;  Home, 
Life  and  Death  of  Ahd,  Works,  1812,  vol.  iv ;  Hunter, 
Sacred  Bicffrapky^  p.  17  sq. ;  Robinson,  Script.  Charac- 
tert,  i  i  Williams,  Char.  ofO.  T.  p.  12;  Simeon,  Works, 
xix,  371  j  Close,  Genesis,  p.  46;  Kiemeyer,  Charakt, 
ii,87. 

Abel,  Thomas.     See  Able. 

A'bel-  (Heb.  Abel'',  ~^?$t  ^^  name  of  several 
villages  in  Palestine,  with  additions  in  the  case  of  the 
more  important,  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another 
(see  each  in  its  alphabetical  order).     From  a  compar- 


ison of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  it  appears  to  mean/mi 
ffrass  f  and  the  places  so  named  may  be  omceived  to 
have  been  in  peculiarly  verdant  situations  (Geseniiu;, 
Thies,  Heb.  p.  14 ;  see,  however,  other  significations  io 
Lengerke,  Kentmn,  i,  358;  Hengstenberg,  Pea/of.  ii, 
261).     See  Abila. 

In  1  Sam.  vi,  18,  it  is  used  as  an  appellative,  and 
proliably  signifies  a  grassy  plain.  In  this  passtge, 
however,  perhaps  we  should  read  (as  in  the  maigin) 
I^M,  stone,  instead  of  ^^H,  Abd,  or  wtMdow,  as  the 

context  (verses  14,  15)  requires,  and  the  Sept  tod 
Syriac  versions  explain ;  the  awkward  insertion  of  oar 
translators,  "the  great  [stone  of]  Abel,"  would  thus 
be  unnecessar}'. 

In  2  Sam.  xx,  14, 18,  Abel  stands  alone  for  Abel- 
Bbth-Maachah  (q.  v.). 

AbSla.    See  Abel-beth-maachah. 

Ab^lard,  Pierre  [or  Abaelard,  Abaillard, 
AbelharduB],  bora  at  Le  Pi«llet,  or  Palai«,  near 
Nantes,  1079,  was  a  man  of  the  most  subtle  genios,  msA 
the  fatiier  of  the  so-called  scholastic  theology.  In 
many  respects  he  was  for  in  advance  of  his  age.  After 
a  very  careful  education,  he  spent  part  of  his  youth  in 
the  army,  and  then  turned  his  attention  to  theological 
study,  and  had  for  his  tutor  in  logic,  at  thirteen  years 
of  age,  the  celebrated  Roscelin,  of  Compi^gne.  He 
left  'Palais  before  he  was  ta*enty  years  of  age,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  be  became  a  pupil  of  WiUiain 
of  Champeaux,  a  teacher  of  logic  and  philosopby  of 
the  highest  reputation.  At  first  the  fa%^rite  disciple, 
by  degrees  Abelard  became  the  rival,  and  finally  the 
antagonist  of  Champeaux.  To  escape  the  persecution 
of  his  former  master,  Abelard,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  removed  to  Melun,  and  established  himself  there 
as  a  teacher,  with  great  success.  Thence  he  remo^^ 
to  Corbeil,  where  his  labors  Feem  to  have  injured  his 
health ;  and  ho  sought  repose  and  restoration  by  re- 
tirement to  Palais,  where  he  remained  a  few  yeAr^, 
and  then  returaed  to  Paris.  The  controversy  was 
then  renewed,  and  continued  till  Champeanx's  fcbol- 
ars  deserted  him,  and  he  retired  to  a  monastery. 
Abelard,  having  paid  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Palais, 
found  on  his  return  to  Paris  in  1118  that  Champeaux 
had  been  made  Bishop  of  Chalons-sur-Mame.  He 
now  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  under  Auselm 
at  Laon.  Here  also  the  pupil  became  the  rival  of  fai$ 
master,  and  Anselm  at  length  had  him  expelled  from 
Laon,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  established  a 
school  of  divinity,  which  was  still  more  nuroeronsly 
attended  than  his  former  schools  had  been.  Goizct 
says,  *^In  this  celebrated  school  were  trained  one 
pope  (Celestine  II),  nineteen  cardinals,  more  than 
fifty  bishops  and  archbishops,  French,  English,  and 
German;  and  a  much  larger  number  of  those  men 
with  whom  popes,  bishops,  and  cardinals  had  often  to 
contend,  such  men  as  Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  many 
others.  The  number  of  pupils  who  used  at  that  time 
to  assemble  round  Abelard  has  been  estimated  at  up- 
ward of  5000." 

Abelard  was  about  thirty-five  when  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Hdloise,  the  niece  of  Fnlbert,  a 
canon  in  the  Cathedral  of  Paris.  She  was  probally 
under  twentv.  Ho  contracted  with  her  a  secret  tnd 
unlawful  connection,  the  fipuit  of  which  was  a  frn 
named  Peter  Astrolabus.  Soon  after  Abelard  mar- 
ried Hdloise ;  but  the  marriage  was  kept  secret,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Abelard,  H^loise  retired  into  the 
convent  of  Argcnteuil,  near  Paris,  where  she  had  been, 
as  a  child,  brought  up.  The  relatives  of  H^loise,  en- 
raged at  this,  and  believing  that  Abelard  hsA  de- 
ceived them,  revenged  themselves  by  inflicting  the  se- 
verest personal  injuries  upon  him.  He  then,  being 
forty  years  old,  took  the  monastic  vows  at  S.  Denys. 
and  persuaded  H61oise  to  do  the  same  at  Argentcail- 
From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the- 
ology, and  before  long  published  his  woric  Introdsctio 
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ai  7%e0loffiamy  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  Trinity  in  so 
subtle  a  nuoner  that  he  was  openly  taxed  with  heresy. 
Upon  this  he  was  cited  t<«  appear  before  a  council  held 
at  Soissons,  in'  1121,  by  the  pope's  legate^  where,  al- 
though be  was  convicted  of  no  error,  nor  was  any  ex- 
amination made  of  the  case,  he  was  compelled  to  bum 
his  book  with  his  own  hands.  After  a  brief  detention 
at  the  abbey  of  St.  Medard,  he  returned  to  his  monas- 
tery, where  he  quarrelled  with  his.  abbot,  Adtunns, 
and  the  other  monks  .(chiefly  because  he  was  too  good 
t  critic  to  admit  that  Dionysius,  the  patron  saint  of 
Fiance,  was  identical  with  the  Areopagite  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  Acts),  and  retired  to  a  solitude 
near  Nogent-sur-Seine,  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  where, 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  Hatto,  he  built  an 
oratory  in  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  which 
he  called  Parackfe^  and  dwelt  there  with  another  clerk 
and  his  pupils,  who  soon  gathered  aroond  him  again. 
His  hearers,  at  various  periods,  were  numbered  by 
thousands.  Being  called  from  his  retreat  (A.D.  1125) 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Gildas,  in  Bretagne,  who  bad 
elected  him  their  abbot,  he  abode  for  some  time  with 
them,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  flee  from  the 
monastery  (about  1134)  to  escape  their  wicked  designs 
upon  his  life,  and  took  up  his  abode  near  Paraclete, 
yfhen  Heloiso  and  her  nuns  were  at  that  time  settled. 
About  the  year  1140,  the  old  charge  of  heresy  was  re- 
newed against  him,  and  by  no  less  an  accuser  than 
the  celebrated  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  was  his  op- 
ponent in  the  council  held  at  Sens  in  that  year. 
Aljelard,  seeing  that  he  could  not  expect  his  cause  to 
receire  a  fair  bearing,  appealed  to  Rome,  and  at  once 
set  oat  upon  his  journey  thither.  Happening,  how- 
erer,  on  his  route,  to  pass  through  Cluny,  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  abbot,  Peter  the  Venerable,  by 
whose  means  he  was  reconciled  to  Bernard,  and  Anal- 
ly determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  at 
Clnny.  He  died  April  21.  1142,  aged  sixty-three 
years,  at  the  monaster}*  of  S.  Marcel,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  for  his  health. 

As  Bernard  waa  the  representative  of  Church  au- 
thority in  that  age,  so  Abelard  was  the  type  of  the  new 
ichoolof  free  inquiry,  and  of  the  use  of  reason  in  the- 
ology. Uts  philosophy  was  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  dia- 
lectirs.  In  the  controversy  between  the  Realists  and 
the  Kominalists  he  could  be  classed  with  neither :  his 
positioa  was  the  intermediate  one  denoted  by  the  mod- 
em term  Conceptualism.  In  theology  he  professed  to 
ao:r8e  with  the  Church  doctrines,  and  quoted  Augus- 
tine, Jerome,  and  the  fathers  generally,  as  authorities ; 
but  held,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  the  province 
of  reason  to  develop  and  vindicate  the  doctrines  them- 
selves. 

"At  the  request  of  his  hearers  he  published  his  In- 
/rcdaetio  ad  Tkeoiogiam ;  but  in  accordance  with  the 
(tind-point  of  theological  science  in  that  a^e,  the  idea 
cf  Theohffia  waa  confined,  and  embraced  only  Dogmat- 
ic. The  work  was  originally,  and  remained  a  mere 
fngment  of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  He  agreed  so 
far  with  Anselm's  principles  as  to  astert  that  the  In- 
tdkdus  can  only  develop  what  is  given  in  the  Ftdes; 
but  he  differs  in  determining  the  manner  in  which 
Faith  h  brought  into  existence ;  nor  does  he  recog- 
nize 80  readily  the  limits  of  speculation,  and,  in  some 
points,  he  goes  lieyond  the  doctrinal  l)elief  of  the 
Cbarch;  yet  the  tendency  of  the  rational  element  ly- 
io^  at  the  basis,  and  his  method  of  applying  it,  are  dif- 
ferent The  former  was  checked  in  its  logical  devel- 
opment by  the  limits  set  to  it  in  the  Creed  of  the 
Chnreb ;  many  things  also  are  only  put  down  on  the 
<^pur  of  the  moment.  The  work  not  only  created  a 
pndlgioos  sensation,  but  also  showed  traces  of  a  pre- 
ceding hoetility." 

He  treated  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (in  his  The- 
ofcjw  CkrUiiana)  very  boldly,  assuming  "unity  in 
the  Dirine  Being,  along  with  divenity  in  his  relations 
{rdaiomim  dwersUas),  in  which  consist  the  Divine 


Persons.  He  also  maintains  a  cogpiition  of  God  (aa 
the  most  perfect  and  absolutely  independent  Being),  by 
means  of  the  reason,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  heathen 
philosophers,  without  derogating  from  the  incompre- 
hensibility of  Grod.  He  also  attempted  to  explain  (in 
his  ICthicd)^  on  philosophical  principles,  the  chief  con- 
ceptions of  theological  morality,  as,  for  instance,  tho 
notions  of  vice  and  virtue.  He  made  both  to  consist  in 
the  mental  resolution,  or  in  the  intention ;  and  maiU'* 
tained,  against  the  moral  conviction  of  his  age,  that  no 
natural  pleasures  or  sensual  desires  are  in  themselves 
of  the  nature  of  sin.  He  discovered  the  evidence  of 
the  morality  of  actions  in  the  frame  of  mind  and  max- 
ims according  to  which  those  actions  are  undertaken." 
A  pretty  clear  view  of  Atielard^s  theology  is  given  by 
Neander,  Bui.  of  Christian  Dogmas,  478  sq.  (transl. 
by  Ryland,  Lond.  1858,  2  vols).  Abelard  founded  no 
school,  in  Uie  proper  sensef  of  the  word ;  the  results  of 
his  labors  were  critical  and  destructive,  rather  than 
positive.  The  later  scholastics,  however,  were  greatly 
indebted  to  him,  especially  as  to  form  and  method. 
His  writings  are  as  follows :  Epistokr  nd  J/ekitamy  4 ; 
Epistolm  aliae  ad  dwenos:  Ilisioria  CaUimitatum  sua- 
rmn .  Apohgia ;  Espositio  Orationii  Dommica ;  Eipoti- 
iio  in  tSymbolum  Apottohrwn;  Erposttio  in  Symbchim 
A  tkanasii ;  SoluUones  PrtMematum  Heio  ant ;  A  dmrstu 
Utereaes  liber;  Commenlariorum  m  Epittolam  ad  Rcnna- 
fiof,  Ubri  5 ;  Sermones  2>^\  Ad  fhlo  aam  ejusque  Virgmes 
Parattettnses ;  Introductio  ad  Theohgianiy  Itbri  3 ;  Ep^ 
tome  Theotogia  ChrittiancB, 

The  philosophy  and  theology  of  Abelard  have  been 
recently  brought  into  notice  anew ;  in  fact,  the  moans 
of  studying  them  fully  have  only  of  late  been  afford- 
ed by  the  following  publications,  viz. :  Abaelardi  I^- 
ome  Thedogia  Christiana,  nunc  primum  edidit  F.  H. 
Rheinwald  (Beriin,  1885) ;  Cousin*s  edition  of  his  (ht- 
vrages  inedits  (Paris,  1836,  4to) ;  by  the  excellent  l^e 
d* Abelard,  par  C.  Remusat  (Paris,  1845.  2  vols.);  and 
by  P.  Abolelardi  Sic  et  Non,  primum  ed.  Henko  et 
Lindenkohl  (Marburg,  1851,  8vo).  Tho  professedly' 
complete  edition  of  his  works  by  Amboesitu  (Paris, 
1616,  4to)  docs  not  contain  the  iSitc  et  Xon,  Migne's 
edition  (Patrolqgla,  tom.  178)  is  expurgated  of  certain 
anti-papal  tendencies.  An  edition  was  begun  in  1849  by 
MM.  Cousin,  Jourdain,  and  Despnis,  but  only  two  vols., 
4to,  were  published.  See  Beringtoii,  Histoty  and  Let- 
ters of  Abelard  and  Hehise  (Lond.  1784,  4to);  Nean- 
der,  CA.  Hist,  iv,  878 ;  Mefh,  Quar.  Review,  articles  In- 
stauratio  Nova,  July  and  Oct.  1853 ;  Bdhringer,  Kir- 
cheng,  in  Biog,  vol.  iv ;  Pre»6.  Quarterly,  Philada.  1858 
(two  admirable  articles,  containing  the  best  view  of 
Abelard's  life  and  philosophy  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  small  compass);  The  English  Cyclop,:  Wight,  i?o- 
mance  of  Abelard  and  HeUAse  (N.  Y.  i85S,  12mo); 
Giiizot,  Essai  mar  Abelard  et  HHoise  (Paris,  18S9); 
Edinb,  Rtv,  xxx,  852;  Westm,  Rev,  xxxii,  146. 

A'bel-beth-ma'&chah  (Hcb.  AbeV  Beyth-Mad- 
kah',  rr3?^-n'^2  baX,il5e/o/J?efA-J/aacAaA;  Sept. 
'AjScX  oiKov  Maxa  in  1  Kings  xv,  20,  AfikX  BaiOfta- 
axa  V.  r.  Ba/iaa^n  in  2  Kings  xv,  29),  a  city  in  the 
north  of  Palestine,  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Dan,  Ka- 
desb,  and  Hazor.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  considera- 
ble strength  from  its  histor}',  and  of  importance  from 
its  being  called  **a  mother  in  Israel"  (2  Sam.  xx,  19), 
i.  e.,  a  metropolis ;  for  the  same  place  is  doubtless  there 
meant,  although  peculiarly  expressed  (ver.  14,  H^^K 
n3973  n*^n!1,  toward  Abel  and  Beth^Maachah,  Sept. 

VQ  'ApiX  Koi  lie  BaiOfiaxoii  Vul'/.  m  Abelam  et  Beth- 
Maacki,  Auth.  Vers.  **unto  Abel  and  to  Beth-Maa- 

chab;"  ver.  15,  n3?53rt  ^"^3  rtaXS,  in  Abelah  of 
the  h'mse  ofAfaachah,  Sept.  iv  'AfikX  fiai9fiaxa,V\\\f:, 
in  Abela  et  in  Beth-maacha,  Auth.  Vers.  *^in  Abel  of 
Beth-maachah").  See  Beth-maachah.  The  samo 
place  is  likewise  once  denoted  simply  by  Abbl  (2  Sam. 
XX,  18) ;  and  in  the  parallel  passage  (2  Chron.  zvi,  4), 


ABEL-CERAMIM  12  ABEL-MIZRAIM 


Abbl-maix,  which  indicates  the  proximity  of  a  foun- 
tain or  of  spring  from  which  the  meadow,  doubtless, 
derived  its  verduro.     See  Abblt-.     The  addition  of 


and  wife,  following,  as  they  said,  the  example  of  Abel, 
and  the  prohibition  in  Gen.  ii,  17.  When  a  man  and 
woman  entered  their  sect  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  a 
^'Maachah*'  marks  it  as  belonging  to,  or  being  near  ,  boy  and  girl,  who  succeeded  to  all  their  property,  and 
to,  the  region  Maachah,  which  lay  eastward  of  the  '  were  united  together  in  marriage  in  a  similar  manner. 
Jordan  under  Mount  Lebanon.  8ee  Maacah.  It  >  Augustine  says  {De  ifor.  cap.  87)  that  in  his  time  ther 
was  besieged  by  Joab  on  account  of  its  having  shel-  !  had  become  extinct.  The  whole  sect  was  at  last  re- 
tered  Sheba,  the  son  of  fiicbri,  a  Benjamite,  who  had  duced  to  a  single  village,  which  rotumed  to  the  Church, 
rebelled  against  David ;  but  was  saved  fh>m  an  as-  This  strange  sect  is,  to  some  extent,  reproduced  in  the 
sault  by  the  prudence  of  a  **wise  woman*'  of  the  modem  Shakers.— Mosheim,  CA.  Hitt,  c,  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch. 
place,  who  persuaded  the  men  to  put  the  traitor  to  v,  §  18. 
death,  and  to  throw  his  head  over  the  wall:  upon  ak^iiic  q  a  . 
which  the  siego  was  immediately  raised  (2  Sam.  ix,        Abellftne.     See  Abbl-beth-maachah. 

14-22).  At  a  later  date  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Abelll  Louis,  Bishop  of  Rodez  (South  Fnnco\ 
Benhadad,  king  of  Syria ;  and  200  years  subsequent-  was  bom  at  Ves,  1604.  He  was  made  bishop  in  1661, 
ly  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who  sent  away  the  inhabitants  i  but  resigned  in  three  years,  to  become  a  monk  in  the 
captives  into  Assyria  (2  Kings  xx,  29).  The  name  |  convent  of  St.  Lazare,  at  Paris.  He  was  a  violent  op- 
Belmen  (B<X/ifi/),  mentioned  in  Judith  (iv,  4),  has  poserof  the  Jansenists,  and  author  of  a  system  of  Dog- 
been  thought  a  corraption  of  Abel-maim ;  but  the  matic  Theology,  entitled  Medulla  Theologica  (repob- 
plaoe  there  spoken  of  appears  to  have  been  much  more  ,  lished  in  Mayenoe,  1888),  and  also  of  Vie  de  SL  VmcitU 
southward.  Josephus  (Ant.  vii,  11,  7)  calls  it  Abd-\  de  Pead,  4to.  Ue  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  wor- 
maekea  ( KjBiXfMxia^  or  {Ant,  vitt,  12,  4)  Abelhne  \  ship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  wrote,  in  ita  defence,  La 
(AfStXXdvij) ;  and  Theodoret  (Qiuut.  89  in  2  Hfff.)  says  j  Tradition  de  riglue  touchant  k  cuUe  de  la  Vierffe,  1652, 
it  was  still  named  Abela  (A^cXa).     Roland  QPalaet,  ,  8vo.     He  died  in  his  convent  in  1691. 

p.  620)  thinks  it  is  the  third  of  the  ciU«i  called  Abela  ,     AbclmaoMa.    See  Abbl-beth-maachah. 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  {(Momast,)  as  a  Phoenician  city  j 

between  Damascus  and  Paneas;  but  Gesenius  (J*<f.  j  A'bel-ma'Xm  (Heb.  Abel  Ma'yim^  D^«  PSX, 
Heb.  p.  15)  objects  that  it  need  not  be  located  in  Gali-  |  meadou)  of  water;  Sept  A^Xfmtvj  Vulg.  Abelmain), 
lee  (Haranberg,  in  the  Ntm.  Miacel,  Lipt.  iv,  470),  and  one  of  the  cities  of  Naphtali  captured  by  Bendahad  (2 
is,  therefore,  disposed  to  locate  it  farther  north.  See  Chron.  xvi,  4) ;  elsewhere  (1  Kings  xv,  20)  called 
Abila.    Calmet  thinks  it,  in  like  manner,  the  same  ,  Abbi/-bbth-maachah  (q.  v.). 

with  Ahila  of  LysanUs.     But  this  position  is  incon-  |     Abelm«a.     See  Abel-meholah. 
sistent  with  the  proximity  to  Dan  and  other  cities  of 

Naphtali,  implied  in  the  Biblical  accounts.  It  was  ATjel-meho'lah  (Heb.  Abel'  MeduHak',  bSK 
suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson  (fieaearckeiy  iii,  Appendix,  n^in^,  meadow  of  danc'ng ;  Sept.  'A/ScX/w ovXa  and 
p.  187)  that  i4&t/ e^^onift,  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  . 'A/3£X;iiiot;?n,  Vuljr.  Abelmehda  and  Abelmeula\  a 
Jordan,  is  the  ancient  Abel-Beth-Maachah ;  this  con-  place  not  far  from  the  Jordan,  on  the  confines  of  Is^a- 
clusion  has  recently  been  confirmed  almost  to  certain-  :  char  and  Manasseh,  in  the  vicinity  of  Beth-ehittah, 
ty  by  Mr.  Thomson  (Bibliotheci  Sacra,  1846,  p.  202).  ,  Zeredah,  and  Tabbath,  whither  Gideon's  three  hun- 
It  is  so  productive  in  wheat  as  to  be  called  likewise  drcd  picked  men  pursued  the  routed  Midianites  (Judg. 
Abel  el-Kamch  (ib.  p.  204).  This  phice  "  is  situated  on  vii,  22).  It  was  the  birthplace  or  residence  of  Elisha 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  and  stream  that  descends  the  prophet  (1  Kings  xix,  16),  and  lay  not  far  from 
from  Meij-Ayun  toward  the  Huleh,  and  below  the  Beth-shean  (1  Kings  iv,  12);  according  to  Eusebius 
opening  into  the  Mcij.  It  lies  on  a  verj-  distinctly  (Onomitt.  Br,^fiai\a),  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  16 
marked  tell,  consisting  of  a  summit,  with  a  large  offset  (Jerome  10)  Roman  miles  south,  probably  the  Mmc 
Aom  it  on  the  south"  (Rev.  E.  Smith,  i6.  p.  214),  It  with  the  village  Abelmea  mentioned  by  Jerome  (ibid. 
is  now  an  inconsiderable  village,  occupying  part  of  Eusebius  less  correctly  AfiiX  vtd)  as  situated  between 
the  long  oval  mound  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  ,  Scythopolis  (Bethshean)  and  Neapolis  (Shechem).  It 
824  sq.).  This  identification  essentially  agrees  with  is  also  alluded  to  by  Epiphanius  (whose  text  has  inac- 
that  of  Schwara  (Pa/est.  p.  65),  although  he  seeks  to  ,  curately  'AfiiXfiovd  v.  r.  'AfiifAovriX,  and  wrongly  lo- 
find  in  this  vicinity  three  towns  of  the  name  of  Abel  '  cates  it  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben),  and  (as  'AfiiXftaovX) 
(Palest,  p.  203),  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  cer-  in  the  Paeikal  Chronicle  (see  Reland,  PakeH.  p.  622). 
tain  Rabbinical  notices.  (See  Reineccius,  Ve  itrbe  it  was  probably  situated  not  far  from  where  the  Wady 
Abel,  Weissenfels,  1725.)  |  el-Maleh  (which  seems  to  retain  a  trace  of  the  name) 

A'bel-cera'mim  (Heb.  AbeV  Keramim\  ba«  '  ©merges  into  the  Aulon  or  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  per- 

**  ^    haps  at  the  ruins  now  called  Khurhei  eA-Skuk,  which 


the  victorious  Jephtluih  pumued  their  invading  force.  :      ,69);rithongh  the  pbce.  he  naniet  do  not  oicur  on 
With  great  slaughter;  situate,  apparently,  between    »         •"  •»  '^ 


Aroer  and  Minnith  (Judg.  xi,  83).  According  to  Eu- 
sebius (Qnomnst.  *A/3cX),  it  was  still  a  place  rich  in 
vineyards,  6  (Jerome  7)  Roman  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia or  Rabbath-Ammon ;  probably  in  a  south-west- 
erly direction,  and  perhaps  at  the  present  ruins  MerJ 
(meadow)  Ekkeh.  The  other  **  wine-bearing"  village 
Abel  mentioned  bv  Eusebius,  12  R.  miles  E.  of  Ga- 
dara,  is  probably  the  modem  Abil  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv, 
1068) ;  but  cannot  be  the  place  in  question,  as  it  lies 


any  map. 

A'bel-mis'raJLm  (Heb.  Abet  Mitsra'pim,  V>^K 
07*^2^0,  meadow  rf  Egypt;  but  which  should  probably 
be  pointed  07*^^73  bndt,  E'bel  MiUra'^,  mauming  of 
the  Eggptiana,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  verse ; 
and  so  appear  to  have  read  the  Sept.  irkvQo^  Aiyvnrov^ 
and  Tulg.  Planetus  jEggptt),  a  place  beyond  (i.  e.  on 
the  west  bank  of)  the  Jordan,  occupied  (perhaps  suIk 
sequently)  by  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad,  where  the 


north  of  Gilead,  which  Jephthah  passed  through  on  ;  Egyptians  performed  their  seven  days'  mourning  cer- 


his  way  south  from  Manasseh  by  the  way  of  the  Up- 
per Jordan.     See  Abila. 


emonies  over  the  embalmed  body  of  Jacob  prior  to  in- 
terment (Gen.  1, 11).     See  Atad.     Jerome  (Onomaet, 


Abelitea,  Abelians,  or  Abeloniana,  a  sect  of  1  Area  Atad)  places  it  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan, 
heretics  who  appeared  in  the  diocese  of  Hippo,  in  Af- 1  at  three  Roman  miles  distance  from  the  former  and 
rica,  about  the  year  870.  They  insisted  upon  marriage,  |  two  from  the  latter,  corresponding  (Reland,  Paktst,  pL 
but  permitted  no  cainal  conversation  between  man  I  622)  to  the  Uter  site  of  Bbtu-hoolah  (q.  v.}« 
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A'bel-Bhlt'tim  (Heb.  Ahet  hath-SkkHm',  hM 
Q'^^Hf  iMaitw  of  the  aetKiOii  Sept  'A/3fXo'aTT<iv, 
Vuig.  Abel-tatim)f  a  town  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  which  and  Beth-Jesi* 
moth  was  the  last  encampment  of  the  Israelites  on 
that  side  the  river  (Num.  xxxiii,  49).  See  Exodk. 
The  place  h  noted  for  the  severe  punishment  which 
was  then  inflicted  upon  the  Israelites  when  they  were 
sedaced  into  the  worship  of  Baal-Peor,  through  their 
evil  intercourse  with  the  Moabites  and  Midlanites.  See 
Baal.  Eusebius  (Ononuut,  '^tryttv)  says  it  was  situ- 
ated near  Mount  Peor  (Reland,  Palattl,  p.  520).  In  the 
time  of  Josephus  it  was  a  town  embosomed  in  palms, 
still  known  as  AhUa  or  AlnU  ('A/3tXa  or  'A/3iXi}),  and 
stood  sixty  stadia  from  the  Jordan  {Ant.  iv,  8, 1 ;  v,  1, 
1).  Rabbinical  authorities  assign  it  the  same  relative 
position  (Schwarz,  PaUsi.  p.  229).  It  is  more  fre- 
quently called  Shittim  merely  (Num.  xxv,  1 ;  Josh, 
ii,  1 ;  Mic.  vi,  5).  From  the  above  notices  (which  all 
refer  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  there),  it  appears 
to  have  been  situated  nearly  opposite  Jericho,  in  the 
eastern  plain  of  Jordan,  about  where  Wady  Seir  opens 
into  the  Ghor.  The  acacia-groves  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  still  "  mark  with  a  line  of  verdure  the  up- 
per terraces  of  the  valley"  (Stanley,  Paifatine,  p.  292), 
and  doubtless  gave  name  to  this  place  (Wilson,  Landt 
ofikt  BibU,  ii,  17). 

Abendana  (i.  e.  8<m  of  Dana),  Jacob,  a  Jewish 
rabbi,  bom  in  Spain  about  1630,  died  in  London  in 
1696.  He  was  rabbi  first  in  Amsterdam,  and  from 
1685  till  his  death  in  London.  He  translated  into 
Spanish  the  book  of  Cusari  as  well  as  the  Mishna,  with 
the  commentaries  of  Maimonides  and  Bartenora.  His 
Spiriliffium  remm  pneteritarum  et  itUermitaarum  con- 
tains valuable  philogical  and  critical  notes  to  the  cele- 
brated Michlal  Jophi  (Amsterdam,  1685).  A  selection 
from  his  works  appeared  after  his  death,  under  the 
title  DUwanes  of  the  EccUnoBtieal  and  CtvU  Pdity  of 
theJw{Lond.170S). 

Aben-Ezra  (otherwise  Abem-Esdra,  or  Ibm- 
EsBA,  properly,  Abraham  ben-Meir),  a  celebrated 
Spanish  rabbi,  called  by  the  Jews  the  Sagfj  the  Great, 
etc.,  was  born  at  Toledo  in  1092.  LitUe  is  known 
of  the  facts  of  his  life ;  but  he  was  a  great  traveller 
and  student,  and  was  at  once  philosopher,  mathema- 
tician, and  theologian.  His  fame  for  varied  and  accu- 
rate learning  was  very  great  in  his  own  day,  and  has 
survived,  worthily,  to  the  present  age.  He  died  at 
Rome,  Jan.  28, 1167.  De  Rossi,  in  his  HUt,  Did,  of 
Hdnrtw  Writers  (Parma,  1802),  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  writings  attributed  to  him.  Many  of  them  still 
exist  only  in  MS.  A  list  of  those  that  have  been 
paUished,  with  the  various  editions  and  transla- 
tions, is  idven  by  FOrst  in  his  Bibliotheca  Judcaca 
(Lpz.  1849,  i,  251  sq.).  A  work  on  astronom}',  enti- 
tled Praan  r^iCSfl^a  (the  Begiimwg  of  Wisdom),  part- 
ly translated  from  the  Arabic  and  partly  compiled 
bj  himself,  greatly  contributed  to  establishing  his 
repotation  (a  Latin  tranalation  of  it  is  given  in  Wolf, 
BStiiotheea  Hebraica^  t.  iii).  He  also  wrote  a  *'  Com- 
mentary on  the  Talmud,"  and  another  woric  on  the  im- 
poTUnce  of  the  Talmud,  entitled  X^ia  niOf  (the  Basis 
<*/ InstrHction),  several  times  printed  (in  German,  F.  ad 
M.  1840).  His  most  important  work  consists  of  '*  Com- 
nwnteries  on  the  Old  Testament**  Cb?  ti^l^B,  in 
Kveral  parts),  a  work  full  of  erudition.  Bomberg, 
Boxtorf,  and  Moses  Frankfurter  included  it  in  their 
editions  of  Hebrew  texts  and  annotations  of  the  Bi- 
ble (Venice,  1526 ;  BasU,  161^-19 ;  Amst.  1724-7). 
Hii  "Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch"  (rr^'imn  C'l'^B) 
^  very  rare  in  ita  original  ferm  (fol.  Naples,  1488 ; 
Constantinople,  1514),  but  it  has  often  been  reprinted 
combined  with  other  matter,  overlayed  by  later  an- 
ootttions,  or  in  fragmentary  form.    None  of  the  other 


portions  of  his  great  commentary  have  been  pnblished 
separately  from  the  Rabbinical  Bibles,  except  in  de- 
tached parts,  and  then  usually  with  other  matter  and 
translated.  Aben-Ezra  usually  wrote  in  the  vulgar 
Hebrew  or  Jewish  dialect ;  but  that  he  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  original  Hebrew  is  shown  by  Fome 
poems  and  other  little  pieces  which  are  found  in  the 
preface  to  his  commentaries.  The  works  of  Aben- 
Ezra  are  thoroughly  philosophical,  and  show  a  great 
acquaintance  with  physical  and  natural  science.  He 
also  wrote  several  works  on  Hebrew  Grammar  (es- 
pecially D^JtXb  *ifiD,Augsb.  1621, 8  vo;  rin^  "IBD, 
Ven.  1546,  8vo;  h-ni^ia  ncC,  Constpl.  1530,  8vo), 
most  of  which  have  been  re-edited  (by  Lippmann, 
Heidenhein,  etc.)  with  Heb.  annotations.  Somo  of 
his  arithmetical  and  astronomical  works  have  been 
translated  into  Latin. — Hoefer,  Biographte  Genercde, 

Abercrombie,  James,  D.D.,  an  Episcopal  divine 
and  accomplished  scholar,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1758,  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 1776.  He  then  studied  theolog}',  but,  on  account 
of  an  injury  to  his  eyes,  be  entered  into  mercantile 
pursuits  in  1788.  In  1798  he  was  ordained,  and  be- 
came associate  pastor  of  Christ  Church  in  1794.  From 
1810  to  1819  he  was  principal  of  the  **  Philadelphia 
Academy."  In  18£3  he  retired  on  a  pension,  and  died 
at  Philadelphia,  June  26, 1841,  the  oldest  preacher  of 
that  Church  in  the  city.  He  was  distinguished  as 
well  for  eloquence  and  liberality  as  for  learning.  He 
wrote  Lectures  on  the  Catechism  (1807),  and  published 
a  number  of  occasional  sermons. — Sprague,  Annals, 
v,  894. 

Abercrombie,  John,  M.D.,  author  of  Enquiries 

concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers,  published  1880,  and 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Moral  Feelings,  published  1888, 
was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  Nov.  11, 1781,  and  attained  the 
highest  rank  as  a  practical  and  consulting  physician 
at  Edinburgh.  He  became  Lord  Rector  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  1835.  Besides  the  works  above 
named,  he  wrote  Kssags  and  Tracts  on  Christian  Sub" 
jects  (Edinb.  18mo) ;  J/armong  of  Christian  Faith  and 
Character  (reprint  from  preceding,  N.  Y.  1845, 18mo). 
He  died  Nov.  14, 1844.— Qikirt.  Rev,  xlv,  841. 

Aberdeen  (Aherdonia  Jkvana),  the  seat  of  a 
Scotch  bishopric,  formerly  suffragan  to  the  Archbish- 
opric of  St.  Andrew.  The  bishopric  was  transferred 
to  Aberdeen  about  the  year  1180,  Uy  King  David,  from 
Murthilack,  now  Mortlick,  which  had  been  erected  into 
an  episcopal  see  by  Malcolm  II  in  the  year  1010,  Bean- 
ens,  or  Beyn,  being  the  first  bishop. 

Aberdeen,  Breviary  op.  While  Romanism  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland,  the  Church  of  Aberdeen  had,  like 
many  others,  its  own  rites.  The  missal,  according  to 
Palmer,  has  never  been  published ;  but  an  edition  of 
the  breviary  was  printed  in  1509. — Palmer,  Grig.  Li" 
turg,  i,  168,  who  cites  Zaccaria,  Biblioth.  Bitualis,  torn, 
i ;  A.  Butler,  Lives  *f  Saints,  i,  113. 

Abemethy,  John,  an  eminent  Presbyterian  di- 
vine, educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  aft- 
erward at  Edinburgh.  Bom  at  Coleraine,  in  Ireland, 
1680;  became  minister  at  Antrim  in  1708,  and  labored 
zealously  for  twenty  years,  especially  m  behalf  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  subscription  controversy, 
which  was  raised  in  England  by  Hoadley,  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  the  agitation  of  which  kindled 
the  flames  of  party  strife  in  Ireland  aI«o,  having  led 
to  the  rupture  of  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim  from  the 
General  Synod  in  1726,  Abemethy,  who  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  liberal  principals  of  Hoadley,  lost  a 
large  number  of  his  people ;  and  these  having  formed 
a  new  congregation,  he  felt  his  usefulness  so  greatly 
contracted  that,  on  his  services  being  solicited  by  a 
church  in  Wood  Street,  Dublin,  he  determined  to  ac- 
cept their  invitation.  Applying  himself  with  re- 
doubled energy  to  his  ministerial  work,  he  soon  col- 
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lected  a  numerous  congregation.  HU  conBtkntion 
failed  under  his  excessive  labors,  and  he  died  sud- 
denly in  December,  1740.  11  is  discourses  on  the  be- 
ing and  attributes  of  God  have  always  been  held  in 
much  esteem.  His  works  are:  1.  Discottrtet  on  the 
Being  and  Perfections  of  God  (Lond.  1748,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
2.  Sermons  on  various  Subjects  (Lond.  1748-*51,  4  vols. 
8vo) ;  3.  Trads  and  Sermons  (Lond.  1751,  8vo). 

Ab^Bar.    See  Abez. 

Abesta.    See  Avesta. 

Abeyance  signifies  expectancy,  probably  from  the 
French  6ayer,  to  gape  after.  Lands,  dwelling-houses, 
or  goods,  are  said  to  be  in  abeyance  when  they  are 
only  in  expectation,  or  the  intendment  of  the  law,  and 
nut  actually  possessed.  In  the  Church  of  England, 
when  a  living  has  become  vacant,  between  such  time 
and  the  institution  of  the  next  incumbent,  it  is  in 
abeyance.  It  belongs  to  no  parson,  but  is  kept  sus- 
pcndedf  as  it  were,  in  tbo  purpose,  as  yet  undeclared, 
of  the  patron. 

A'bez  (Heb.  Cbets,  ^'2X,  in  pause  y^t^  A'bets, 

lustre^  and  hence,  perhaps,  t'n;  Sept.  'Ae/i«Vt  ^"Ig* 
A  6ef),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  apparently  near 
the  border,  mentioned  between  Kishion  and  Remeth 
(Josh,  xix,  20).  It  is  probably  the  Abesar  {*Aiiiaapo^) 
mentioned  by  Josephus  {Anl.  vi,  13,  8)  as  the  native 
city  of  the  wife  whom  David  had  married  prior  to  Ab- 
igail and  after  his  deprivdl  of  Michul;  possibly  re- 
ferring to  Ahino^m  the  Jezreelitess  (1  Sam.  xxv,  43), 
as  if  she  had  been  so  called  as  having  resided  in 
some  town  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon.  According  to 
Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  167),  "  it  is  probably  the  village 
of  Kunebiz,  called  also  Karm  en-Ahiz,  which  lies  three 
English  miles  wost-south-west  from  Iksal ;"  meaning 
the  Kkuneijis  or  lH.hne[fis  of  Robinson  {Researches,  iii, 
167,  218),  which  is  in  the  general  locality  indicated  by 
the  associated  names. 

Abg&HB  (Abaoarus,  Agbarcs  ;  sometimes  de- 
rived from  the  Arabic  Akhar,  **  greater,"  but  better 
from  the  Armenian  Arag,  "groat,"  and  air,  "man;" 
see  Ersch  und  Gruber,  s.  v.  Abgar),  the  common  namo 
of  the  petty  princes  (or  Toparcbs)  who  ruled  at  Edes- 
sa  in  Mesopotamia,  of  one  of  whom  there  is  an  East- 
cm  tradition,  recorded  by  Eusebius  {Eccl.  I/ist,  i,  13), 
that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Christ,  who  transmitted  a  re- 
ply.   Eusebius  gives  copies  of  both  letters,  as  follows : 

"  Abgarus,  Prinec  of  Edessa,  to  Jesus,  the  merciful 
Saviour,  who  has  appeared  in  the  countr}'  of  Jerusa- 
lem, greeting.  I  have  been  informed  of  the  prodigies 
and  cures  wrought  by  you  without  the  use  of  herbs  or 
medicines,  and  by  the  efficacy  only  of  your  words.  I 
am  told  that  you  enable  cripples  to  walk ;  that  you 
force  devils  from  the  bodies  possessed ;  that  there  is 
no  disease,  however  incurable,  which  you  do  not  heal, 
and  that  you  restore  the  dead  to  life.  These  wonders 
persuade  me  that  you  are  some  god  descended  from 
heaven,  or  that  3'ou  are  the  Son  of  God.  For  this 
reason  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing  this  letter 
to  you,  beseeching  you  to  come  and  see  me,  and  to 
cure  me  of  the  Indisposition  under  which  I  have  so 
long  labored.  I  understand  that  the  Jews  persecute 
you,  murmur  at  your  miracles,  and  seek  3«^our  destruc- 
tion. I  have  here  a  beautiful  and  agreeable  city 
which,  though  it  be  not  very  large,  will  be  sufficient 
to  supply  you  with  ever}*  thing  that  is  nccessar}*." 

To  this  letter  it  is  said  Jesus  Christ  returned  him 

an  answer  in  the  following  terms :  "  You  ore  happy, 

Abagarus,  thus  to  have  believed  in  me  without  having 

seen  me ;  for  it  is  written  of  me,  that  they  who  shall 

see  me  will  not  believe  in  me,  and  that  they  who  have 

never  seen  me  shall  believe  and  be  saved.     As  to  the 

desire  you  express  in  receiving  a  visit  from  me,  I  must 

vou  that  all  things  for  which  I  am  come  must  be 

"hI  in  the  country  where  I  am ;  when  this  is  done, 

return  to  him  who  sent  mo.     And  when  I  am 


departed  hence,  I  will  send  to  you  one  of  my  disciples, 
who  will  cure  you  of  the  disease  of  which  ^'^ou  com- 
plain, and  give  life  to  you  and  to  those  that  are  with 
you."  According  to  Moses  of  Chorene  (died  470),  the 
reply  was  written  by  the  Apostle  Thomas. 

Eusebius  further  states  that,  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  the  Apostle  Thomas  sent  Thaddaeus,  one  of  the 
seventy,  to  Abgar,  who  cured  him  of  leprosy,  and  con- 
verted him,  together  with  his  subjects.  The  docu- 
ments from  which  this  narrative  is  drawn  were  found 
by  Eusebius  in  the  archives  of  Edessa.  Moses  of  Cho- 
rene relates  further  that  Abgarus,  after  his  conversion, 
Mrrote  letters  in  defence  of  Christianity  to  the  Empe- 
ror Tiberius  and  to  the  king  of  Persia.  He  is  also  the 
first  who  mentions  that  Christ  sent  to  Abgarus,  to- 
gether with  a  reply,  a  handkerchief  impressed  with 
his  portrait.  The  letter  of  Christ  to  Abgarus  was  de- 
clared apocr}'phal  by  the  Council  of  Rome,  A.D.  494, 
but  in  the  Greek  Church  many  continued  to  believe 
in  its  authenticity,  and  the  people  of  Edessa  believed 
that  their  cit}*  was  made  unconquerable  by  the  posses- 
sion of  this  palladium.  The  original  is  said  to  have 
later  been  brought  to  Constantinople.  In  modern 
times,  the  correspondence  of  Abgarus,  as  well  as  the 
portrait  of  Christ,  are  generally  regarded  as  forgeries ; 
yet  the  authenticity  of  tbo  letters  is  defended  ty  Til- 
lemont,  Memoires  pour  Servir  a  Vllist,  Eccles.  i,  p. 
362,  615 ;  by  Welte,  TiOnng,  Quarfalschrift,  1842,  p. 
335  et  seq.,  and  several  others.  Two  churches,  St. 
Sylvester's  at  Rome,  and  a  church  of  Genoa,  profess 
each  to  havo  the  original  of  the  portrait.  A  beauti- 
ful copy  of  the  portrait  in  Rome  is  given  in  W.  Grimm, 
Die  Suge  vom  Urtprung  der  Christuthilder  (Berlin, 
1843).  The  authenticity  of  the  portrait  in  Genoa  is 
defended  by  the  Mechitarist,  M.  Samuelian.  Hefele 
puts  its  origin  iu  tho  fifteenth  centur}*^,  but  believes  it 
to  be  the  copy  of  an  older  portrait.  See  the  treatises 
on  this  subject,  in  Latin,  bv  Frauendorif  (Lips.  1G98) , 
Albinus  (Viteb.  1694);  E.  Dalhuse  (Hafn.  1699). 
Schulze  (Regiom.  1706)  \  Semler  (Hal.  1759) ;  Heino 
(Hal.  1768);  Zeller  (Frnkf.  cd  0.  1798);  in  German, 
bv  Hartmann  (Jena,  1796) ,  Rink  (in  the  McrgenbkUt, 
1H19,  No.  110,  and  in  Ilgcn*s  Zeitschr,  1843,  ii,  S-26) ; 
and  comp.  Bayer,  Hist,  Edessana,  p.  104  sq.,  858  fq. 
See,  also,  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  80 ;  Mosheim,  Comm. 
i,  95 ;  Lardner,  Works,  vi,  596 ;  Stud,  u,  KrU,  1860,  iii ; 
and  the  articles  Christ,  Images  of;  Jesus. 

A'bi  (Heb.  Abi',  "'Stft,  mg  father,  or  rather /oMer 
of  [see  Abi-];  Sept.  'Apf,  Vulg.  Abi),  a  shortened 
form  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxix,  1)  of  Abijah  (q.  v.),  the 
name  of  the  mother  of  King  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii, 
2,  where  the  full  fonn  is  also  read  in  some  MSS.). 

Abi-(*'^3M,  an  old  construct  form  of  ^t^foAcr, 
as  is  evident  from  its  use  in  Hebrew  and  all  the  cog- 
nate languages),  forms  the  first  part  of  several  Hebrew 
proper  names  {Bib,  Repos,  1846,  p.  760) ;  e.  g.  those 
following.     See  As-. 

Abi^a  QAjiiu),  a  Gnecized  form  of  the  name  Abi- 
jah (Matt,  i,  7 ;  Luke  i,  6).  It  also  occurs  (1  Chron. 
iii,  10)  instead  of  Abiau  (q.  v.). 

Abi'ah,  a  less  correct  mode  (1  Sam.  viii,  2;  1 
Chron.  ii,  4 ;  vi,  28 ;  vii,  8)  of  Anglicizing  the  name 
Abijah  (q.  v.). 

A'bi-al'bon  (Heb.  AbiT-Albon',  •,iabs-'^aK,  /a- 
ther  of  strength,  i.e.  valiant;  Sept.  'A^it  'A?.f3uv  v.  r. 
'Af3l  *Ap/3c>.',  Vulg.  Abialbon),  one  of  David's  body- 
guard (2  Sam.  xxiii,  31) ;  called  in  the  parallel  passage 
(1  Chron.  xi,  32)  by  the  equivalent  name  Abiel  (q.  v.). 

Abi'aBaph  (Heb.  Abiasaph',  D05t''3K, /oMer  of 
gathering,  L  e.  gatherer;  Sept.  'AjSiuaa^,  Vulg.  Abi^ 
asaph),  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Korah  tha 
Levite  (Exod.  vi,  24) ;  B.C.  post  1740.  He  is  differ- 
ent  from  the  Ebiasapb  of  1  Chron.  vi,  28,  87 ;  iz,  19. 
See  Samuel. 
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AU'atbar  (Heb.  Ebyaikar',  *iri*^3H,  father  of 
abmdanee,  i.  e.  liberal;  Sept.  *A^tutfap  or  'A^iaBiip, 
N.  T.  'Afiiudap,  Joaephos  'Atiiudapo^\  the  thirteenth 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  being  the  son  of  Ahimelech, 
and  the  third  in  descent  from  Eli ;  B.C.  1060-1012. 
When  his  father  was  slain  with  the  priests  of  Nob,  for 
suspected  partiality  to  David,  Abiathar  escaped ;  and 
bejring  with  him  the  most  esse'htial  part  of  the  priestly 
r^iiment  [see  Ephod],  repaired  to  the  son  of  Jesse,  who 
was  then  in  the  cave  of  Adullam  (1  Sdm.  xxii,  20-23 ; 
xxili,  6).  He  was  well  received  by  David,  and  be- 
cjoie  the  priest  of  the  party  daring  its  exile  and  wan- 
derings, receiving  for  David  responses  from  God  (1 
Sam.  XXX,  7 ;  comp.  2  Sam.  ii,  1 ;  v,  19).  The  cause 
of  this  strong  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  monarch 
WIS  the  feeling  that  he  had  been  unintentionally  the 
ctose  of  the  death  of  Abiathar*s  kindred.  When  Da- 
rid  became  king  of  Jndah  he  appointed  Abiathar  high- 
priest  (see  1  Chron.  xv,  11 ;  1  Kings  ii,  26),  and  a 
member  of  his  cabinet  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  84).  Mean- 
while Zadok  had  been  made  high-priest  b}'  Saul — ^an 
appointment  not  only  unexceptionable  in  itself,  but  in 
accordince  with  the  divine  sentence  of  deposition 
which  had  been  passed,  through  Samuel,  upon  tho 
hoose  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii,  30-36).  When,  thereforo, 
David  acquirod  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  he  had  no  just 
gToond  on  which  Zadok  could  be  removed,  and  Abia- 
thar set  in  his  place ;  and  the  attempt  would  prob* 
ably  have  been  offensive  to  bis  new  subjects,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  ministration  of  Zadok, 
and  whose  good  feeling  he  was  anxious  to  cultivate. 
The  king  appears  to  have  got  over  this  difficulty  by  al- 
lowing both  appointments  to  stand ;  and  until  tho  end 
of  David's  roign  Zadok  and  Abiathar  wore  joint  high- 
priests  (1  Kings  iv,  4).  As  a  high-priest,  Abiathar  was 
the  least  excuaable,  in  some  respects,  of  all  those  who 
were  parties  in  the  attempt  to  raise  Adonijuh  to  the 
throne  (1  Kings  i,  19);  and  Solomon,  in  deposing  h\m 
from  the  high-priesthood,  plainly  told  him  that  only  his 
facerdotal  character,  and  his  former  services  to  David, 
preserved  him  trom  capital  punishment  (1  Kings  ii,  26, 
27.1.  This  completed  the  doom  upon  the  houso  of  £11, 
and  restored  tlie  pontifical  succession — Zadok,  who 
remained  the  high-priest,  being  of  the  elder  line  of 
Aaron's  sons.     See  Elbazar. 

In  Matk  ii,  26,  a  circumstance  is  described  as  occur- 
ring *' in  the  days  of  Abiathar,  tho  high-priest'*  (jiwi 
K^aiap  rou  apx"9^^i — ^  phrase  that  is  susceptible 
of  the  rendering,  in  [^thetime]  of  Abiathar ^  [the  »on]  of 
ihf  kigk-pnegt%  which  appears,  from  1  Sam.  xxi,  1,  to 
have  really  occurred  when  his  father  Ahimelech  was 
the  high-priest.  The  most  probablo  solution  of  this 
difficulty  (but  see  Alford's  Comment,  in  loc.)  is  that 
vhich  intCTpretB  the  referonce  thus :  **  in  the  days  of 
Abiathar,  ipAo  wa»  afterward  tho  high-priest"  (Mid- 
dleton,  Greek  Article,  p.  188-190).  But  this  leaves 
open  another  difficulty,  which  arises  trom  tho  preciso- 
It  opposite  reference  (in  2  Sam.  vUi,  17 ;  1  Chron. 
x^i'ii,  16;  xxiv,  8,  6,  81)  to  "Ahimelech  [or  Ahime- 
lech] the  son  of  Abiathar,"  as  the  person  who  was 
bi;^priest  along  with  Zadok,  and  who  was  deposed 
by  Solomon ;  whereas  the  history  describes  that  per- 
sonage as  Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahimeleqh.  Another 
explanation  is,  that  both  father  and  son  boro  the  two 
Dimes  of  Ahimelech  and  Abiathar,  and  might  be,  and 
»w,  calletl  by  either  (J.  C.  Leuschner,  Ue  Achime- 
^ha  6moirm«,  Hirschb.  1760).  But  although  it  was 
B«t  nnnsual  for  the  Jews  to  have  two  names,  it  was 
^  nsnal  for  both  father  and  son  to  have  the  same 
two  names.  Others  suppose  a  second  Abiathar,  the 
Uher  of  Ahimelech,  and  some  even  a  son  of  the 
»UM  auae ;  but  none  of  these  suppositions  are  war- 
ranted by  the  text,  nor  allowable  in  the  list  of  high- 
P'iots.  Sea  HiOH-PBiKST.  The  names  have  prob- 
ably become  transposed  by  copyists,  for  the  Syriac 
ad  Arabic  venrfons  have  '*  Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahim- 
^Kh."    The  mention  of  Abiathar  in  the  above  pas- 


sage of  Mark,  rather  than  the  acting  priest  Ahime- 
lech, may  have  arisen  from  tho  greater  prominence  of 
the  former  in  the  histon'  of  David's  reign,  and  he  ap- 
pean  even  at  that  time  to  have  been  with  his  father, 
and  to  have  bad  some  part  in  the  pontifical  duties.  In 
additional  explanation  of  the  other  difllculty  above  re- 
ferred to,  it  may  be  suggested  as  not  unlikely  that 
Ahimelech  may  have  been  tho  name  of  one  of  Abi- 
athar's  sons  likewise  associated  with  him,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  father,  and  that  copyists  have  confounded 
these  names  together. — Kitto,  s.v.     See  Ahimelech. 

A'bib  (Hob.  Abib\  S'^nM,  from  an  obsolete  root 
aSX,  to  fructify)^  properly,  a  head  or  ear  of  grain  (Lev. 
ii,*14,  "green  cars;"  Exod.  xiii,  31,  "ear");  hence, 
the  month  of  newly-ripe  grain  (Exod.  xiii,  4 ;  xxiii, 
15 ;  xxxiv,  18 ;  Deut.  xvi,  1),  the  first  of  tho  Jewish 
ecclesiastical  year,  afterward  (Neb.  ii,  1)  called  NiaAN 
(q.  v.).  It  began  with  the  new  moon  of  March,  accord- 
ing to  tho  Rabbins  (Buxtorf,  Aef .  Talm.  col.  3),  or  rath- 
er of  April,  according  to  Michaelis  {Comment,  de.  Men- 
sibvi  I/ebrteor.,  comp.  his  Commentat.  Bremo;,  17C9,  p. 
IG  sq.) ;  at  which  time  the  first  grain  ripens  in  Pales- 
tine (Robinson's  Researches^  ii,  99, 100).  See  Month. 
Hence  it  is  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  a  strict  name 
of  a  month,  but  rather  as  a  designation  of  tho  sea* 
son ;  as  the  Sept.,yulg.,  and  Saadias  have  well  render« 
cd,  in  Exod.  xiii,  4,  "  tho  month  of  the  new  grain  ;" 
less  correctly  the  Syriac,  **the  month  of  flowers" 
(comp.  Bochart,  I/ieroz.  i,  557).  Others  (as  A.  MOU 
ler,  GloM.  Sicra,  p.  2)  roganl  the  name  as  derived 
trom  tho  eleventh  Eg^^ptian  month,  Epep  {lirt^,  Plut« 
de  Isidey  p.  372) ;  but  this  corresponds  neither  to  March 
or  April,  but  to  July  (Fabricii  Menologiumj  p.  22-27 ; 
Jablonsky,  Ojnuc,  ed.  Water,  i,  65  sq.).   See  Tel-abib. 

Abibas,  a  martyr  of  Edessa,  burned  in  822,  under 
the  Emperor  Licinins.  He  is  commemorated  in  the 
Greek  Church,  as  a  saint,  on  15th  November. 

Ab'ida  [many  i4WVa]  (Heb..46/d!a',  r7'^SK,/a. 
ther  of  knowledge,  i.  e.  knowing;  1  Chron.  i,  88,  Sept. 
'AfiiBa ;  Gen.  xxv,  4,  'Apucti,  Auth.  Vers.  "Abidali"), 
the  fourth  of  the  five  pons  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Ketnrah  (Gen.  xxv,  1 ;  1  Chron.  i,  38),  and 
apparently  the  head  of  a  tribe  in  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  B.C.  post  2000.  See  Arabia.  Josepbus  (Ant, 
i,  15,  1)  calls  him  Ebida*  ('£/5(^ai').  Fcr  the  city 
Ablda,  see  Abila. 

Ab'idab  [many  A  bi'dah"],  a  less  correct  mode  of 
Anglicizing  (Gen.  xxv,  4)  the  name  Abida  (q.  v.). 

Ab'idan  (Ileb.  Abidan\  17*^nX,  Jather  of  judg^ 
ment,  i.  c.  judge ;  Sept.  'Aftucip),  the  son  of  Gideoni, 
and  ph3'larch  of  tho  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the  exodo 
(Num.  i,  U;  ii,  22;  x,  24).  At  tho  erection  of  tho 
Tabernacle  he  made  a  contribution  on  the  ninth  da}-, 
similar  to  tho  other  chiefs  (Num.  vii,  GO,  (»),  B.C.  1657. 

A'biSl  (Heb.  ^tw/',  bx-^ax,  Mt,  father  [i.  o.  /w*. 
tfeaaor]  of  God,  u  e.  pious,  or  perhaps/a/Aer  of  strength, 
i.  e.  strong;  Sept.  'A/3ii/A),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Zeror,  a  Benjamite  (1  Sam.  ix,  1),  and 
father  of  Ner  (1  Sam.  xiv,  51),  which  last  was  the 
grandfather  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  Israel  (1  Chron. 
viii,  33;  ix,  39).  B.C.  1093.  In  1  Sam.  ix,  1  he  is 
called  the  *' father"  (q.  v.)  of  Kish,  meaning  grand- 
father.    Seo  Ner. 

2.  An  Arbathite,  one  of  David's  distinguished  war- 
riors (1  Chron.  xi,  82).  B.C.  1053.  In  the  parallel 
passage  he  is  called  Abi^albon  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31). 
See  David, 

Abie'aar  (Heb.  id.,  itr'^aH, /oMcr  of  help,  i.  e. 
helpful:  Sept.  'Aftu^tp),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Hammoleketh, 
sister  of  Gilead,  grandson  of  Manass^' 
18).     B.C.  cir.  1618.     He  became 
family  that  settled  beyond  the  Jordi 
from  which  Gideon  sprang  (Josh. 
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boro  tbis  name  as  a  patronymic  (Jndg.  vi,  84),  a  cir- 
cnmstance  that  is  beautifully  alluded  to  in  Gideon's 
delicate  reply  to  the  Jealous  Ephrairaites  (Judf^.  viii, 
2).  See  Abiezrite.  He  is  elsewhere  called  Jeezer, 
and  his  descendants  Jeezerites  (Num.  xxvt,  30). 

2.  A  native  of  Anathoth,  one  of  David's  thirty 
chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  27;  1  Chron.  xi,  28), 
B.C.  105.3.  He  was  afterward  appointed  captain  of 
the  ninth  contingent  of  troops  from  the  Benjamites 
(1  Chron.  xxvU,  12),  B.C.  1014.     See  David. 

Abiez'rito  (Heb.  Abi'ha-Ezri'.^'^iyn  *^3H,/a- 

ther  of  the  Ezrite ;  Sept.  varijp  rov  'E^pi,  Vulg.  pater 
Jamilue  Ezri ;  but  in  Judg.  viii,  32,  'Aj3i  'EZpi,  de  far 
milia  Ezri),  a  patron}*mic  designation  of  the  descend* 
ants  of  Abiezer  (Judg.  vi,  2,  24 ;  viii,  32). 

Ab'igail  (Heb.  Ahiga'yU,  b^rSK,  father  [i.  c. 
source]  of  joy,  or  pcrh.  i.  q.  leader  of  the  dance,  once 
contracted  Ahigal',  bSi'^SK,  2  Sam.  xvii,  25;  Sept. 
'AftiydiX  v.  r.  'Ajiiyaia,  Joscphus  'A/3iyaia),  the  name 
of  two  women. 

1.  The  dau{;hter  of  Nahash  (?  Jesse),  sister  of  Da- 
vid, and  wife  of  Jctlicr  or  Ithra  (q.  v.),  an  Ishmaelite, 
bv  whom  she  had  Amasa  (1  Chron.  ii,  16,  17 ;  2  Sam. 
xvii,  25).     B.C.  10G8. 

2.  The  wife  of  Kabal,  a  prosperous  but  churlish 
sheep-master  in  the  district  of  Carmel,  west  of  tho 
Dead  Sea  (1  Sam.  xxv,  3).  B.C.  1060.  Her  prompti- 
tude and  discretion  averted  the  wrath  of  David,  which, 
us  slie  justly  apprehended,  had  been  violently  excited 
by  the  insulting  treatment  which  his  messengers  had 
received  from  her  husband  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  vi, 
13,  G-^).  Sec  Nabal.  She  hastily'  prepared  a  lib- 
eral supply  of  provisions,  of  which  David's  troop 
stood  in  much  need,  and  went  forth  to  meet  him, 
ottended  b}-  only  one  servant,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  her  husband.  When  they  met,  he  was 
marching  to  exterminate  Nabal  and  all  that  bcloflged 
to  him ;  and  not  only  was  bis  rage  mollified  by  her 
prudent  remonstrances  and  delicate  management,  but 
he  became  sensit)le  that  the  vengeance  which  ho  had 
purposed  was  not  warranted  by  the  circumstances,  and 
was  thanl(ful  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  shed- 
ding innocent  blood  (1  Sam.  xxv,  14-35).  The  beautj' 
and  prudence  of  Abigail  (see  H.  Hughes,  Female  Char- 
acters, ii,  250  sq.)  made  such  an  impression  upon  Da- 
vid on  this  occasion,  that  when,  not  long  after,  ho 
heard  of  Nabal's  death,  he  sent  for  her,  and  she  be- 
came his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv,  39-42).  She  accompanied  ; 
him  in  all  his  future  fortunes  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  3 ;  xxx, 
6 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  2).  See  David,  By  her  ho  had  one 
son,  Chileab  (2  Sam.  iii,  3),  M'ho  is  probably  tho  same 
elsewhere  called  Daniel  (1  Chron.  iii,  1). — Kitto,  8.  v. 

Abiha'a  (Heb.  Abicha'ytl,  h'^n'^^^,  father  of  [l  o. 
cndmced  with]  might,  or  perhaps  leader  oftht^^ng),  the 
name  of  three  men  and  two  women. 

1.  (Sept.  'A^^xatK,)  The  father  of  Zuriel,  which 
latter  was  the  chief  of  the  Levitical  famil}'^  of  Merari 
at  the  exode  (Num.  iii,  35).     B.C.  ante  1657. 

2.  (Sept.  'A^iyaia  v.  r.  *A/3txaia.)  The  wife  of 
Abishur  (of  the  family  of  Jerahmeel),  and  mother  of 
Ahban  and  Molid  (1  Chron.  ii,  29,  where  the  name  in 
some  MSS.  is  A  hiha'yil,  b^Jl'^25t,  apparently  by  error). 
B.C.  considerably  post  1612. 

3.  (Sept.  'Aj3txaia.)  The  son  of  Huri,  and  one  of 
tho  family  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who  settled  in 
Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  14),  B.C.  between  1093  and  782. 

4.  (Sept.  'Aiita'idX  v.  r.  'AfStaia  and  'Afhxaia.) 


of  Esther,  and  nnde  of  Mordecai  (Esther  ii,  15;  ix,  29; 
comp.  ii,  7).     B.C.  ante  479. 

Abi'hu  (Heb.  Abihu,  X^mSX,  Ut.  father  [I  e- 
tcorshipper']  of  Him,  sc.  God;  Sept.  'A/3foir^,  Josephus 
'Aliioijg,  Vulg.  Abiu),  the  second  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron  by  Elisheba  (Exod.  vi,  23;  Num.  iii,  2;  xxvl 
60 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  3 ;  xxiv,  1),  who,  with  hb  brothers 
Nadab,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar,  was  set  apart  and  cnn- 
secrated  for  the  priesthood  (Exod.  xxviil,  1).  With 
his  father  and  elder  brother,  he  accompanied  the  s^v. 
ent}*  elders  partly  up  the  mount  which  Moses  ascend- 
ed to  receive  the  divine  communication  (Exod.  xxiv. 
1,  9).  When,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the  cere- 
monial worship,  the  victims  offered  on  the  great  bra- 
zen altar  were  consumed  bj'  fire  from  heaven,  it  was 
directed  that  this  fire  should  alwaj-s  be  kept  up,  snd 
that  the  daily  incenso  should  be  burnt  in  censors  fill- 
od  with  it  from  the  great  altar  (see  Lev.  vi,  9  sq.). 
But  one  day  Nadab  and  Abihu  presumed  to  neglect 
this  regulation,  and  offered  incense  in  cenfers  filled  with 
"strange" or  common  fire,  B.C.  1657.  For  this  tbey 
were  instantly''  struck  dead  by  lightning,  and  were  tak- 
en away  and  buried  in  their  clothes  without  the  c^mp 
(Lev.  X,  1-11 ;  comp.  Num.  iii,  4;  xxvi,  61 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiv,  2).  See  Aarox.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  severe  example  had  the  intended  effect  of  en- 
forcing l)ecoming  attention  to  the  most  minute  observ- 
ances of  the  ritual  service.  As  immediatelv  after  the 
record  of  this  transaction,  and  in  apparent  reference 
to  it,  comes  a  prohibition  of  wine  or  strong  drink  to 
the  priests  whose  turn  it  might  be  to  enter  the  taber- 
nacle, it  is  not  unfairly  surmised  that  Nadab  and  Abi- 
hu were  intoxicated  when  thej*  committed  this  serioiu 
error  in  their  ministrations. — Kitto,  s.v.     See  Kapab. 

Abi'hud  (Hob.  Abihud',  ^^^tT^^H.,  father  [i.  e.  po* 
sessor]  of  renatcn,  q.  d.  HarpocXoc ;  Sept.  and  X.  T. 
'Afitoud),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  tho  sons  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chron.  viii,  3);  apparently  the  same  elsewhere 
called  Ahiiiud  (ver.  7).    B.C.  post  1856.    See  Jacob. 

2.  The  great-great-grandson  of  Zembbabel,  and  fa* 
ther  of  Eliakim,  among  the  paternal  ancestry  of  Jesus 
(Matt,  i,  13,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  **  Ablnd") : 
apparently  the  same  with  tho  Juda,  son  of  Joanna 
and  father  of  Joseph  in  the  maternal  line  (Luke  iii, 
26) ;  and  also  with  Obadiah,  son  of  Aman  and  father 
of  Shechaniah  in  the  O.  T.  (1  Chroa.  iii,  21).  B.C. 
ante  410^  (See  Strong*s  Harmony  and  Eapos.  of  Ou 
Gosp.  p.  16.)      Comp.  HoDAiAH. 

Abi'jah  (Heb.  AbiyaJi\  TT^^^.  father  p.  e.  possett- 
or  or  worshipper]  of  Jehovah;  also  in  the  equivalent 
protracted  form  Abiya'hu,  sjHjnX,  2  Chron.  xiii,  20, 
21 ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'A/3ia,  but  'A/5i<i  in  1  Kings  siv, 
1 ;  Neh.  x,  7 ;  'AfliaQ  in  1  Chron.  xxiv,  10 ;  Neh.  xii, 
4,  17 ;  'A/3iow  V.  r.  'Af5iovd  in  1  Chron.  vii,  8 ;  Jo- 
sephus,  'AfiiaQ,  Ant.  vii,  10,  3;  Anth.  Vers.  *' Abiah'* 
in  1  Sam.  viii,  2;  1  Chron.  ii,  24;  vi,  28;  vii,  8; 
"  Abia"  in  1  Chron.  iii,  10 ;  Matt,  i,  7 ;  Luke  i,  5),  the 
name  of  six  men  and  two  women. 

1.  A  son  of  Becher,  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chix)n.  vii,  8).     B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  The  daughter  of  Machir,  who  bore  to  Hezron  a 
posthumous  son,  Ashur  (1  Chron.  ii,  24).   B.C.  cir.  1613> 

3 .  The  second  son  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii,  2 ;  1  Chron. 
vi,  28).  Being  appointed  by  his  father  a  jndge  in  Beer* 
sheba,  in  connection  with  his  brother,  their  corrupt  ad- 
ministration induced  such  popular  discontent  as  to  pro- 

The  second  wife  of  king  Rehoboam,  to  whom  she  or  ;  voke  the  elders  to  demand  a  royal  form  of  government 
the  previous  wife  bore  several  sons  (2  Chron.  xi,  18).  ;  for  Israel,  B.C.  1098.  See  Samubl. 
B.C.  972.  She  is  there  called  the  **  daughter"  of  ,  4.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Eleasar,  the  son  of 
Eliab,  the  son  of  Jesse,  which  must  mean  descendant  Aaron,  and  chief  of  one  of  the  twen^*-foar  courses  or 
[sec  Father],  since  David,  the  youngest  of  his  fa- !  orders  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood 
ther's  sons,  was  thirty  years  old  when  he  began  to  I  was  divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  10),  B.C.  1014. 
reign,  eighty  years  before  her  marriage.  |  Of  these  the  courso  of  Abijah  was  the  eighth.     Onlr 

5.  (Sept.  'AfiivaSdl5  v.  r.  'Afltxata,)     Ths  father   four  of  the  courses  returned  from  the  captivity,  of 
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which  that  of  Abijah  wu  not  one  (Ezra  ii,  86-89 ; 
Neh.  Tii,  %M2;  xti,  1).  Bat  the  foar  were  divided 
into  the  original  nnmber  of  twenty-fonr,  with  the 
original  namee ;  and  it  hence  happens  that  Zacharias, 
the  father  of  John  the  Baptist,  is  described  as  belong- 
ing to  the  coarse  of  Abijah  (Luke  i,  5).     See  Priest. 

5.  The  second  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Ja- 
dih,  being  the  son  of  Behoboam,  and  grandson  of 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  iii,  10).  He  is  also  called  (1  Kings 
xiVf  31 ;  XV,  1-8)  Abij^im  (q.  v.).  He  began  to  reign 
B.C.  956,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Jeroboam,  king 
of  Israel,  and  he  reigned  three  years  (2  Chron.  xii, 
16;  xjii,  1,  2).  At  the  commcncemeDt  of  his  reign, 
looking  on  tho  well-founded  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes  from  the  hoose  of  David  as  rebellion,  Abijah 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
allegiance  (2  Chron.  xiii,  8-19).  In  this  he  failed ; 
although  a  signal  victory  over  Jeroboam,  who  had 
doable  his  force  and  much  greater  experience,  enabled 
htm  to  take  several  cities  which  had  been  held  by 
Israel  (see  J.  F.  Bahrdt,  De  beUo  Abia  et  Jerob,  Lips. 
1760).  The  speech  which  Abijah  addressed  to  the 
opposing  army  before  the  battle  has  been  much  ad- 
mired (C.  Simeon,  Works,  iv,  96).  It  was  well  suited 
to  iu  object,  and  exhibits  correct  notions  of  tho  theo- 
cratical  institutions  (Keil,  Apoloff.  d.  Chron,  p.  836). 
HU  view  of  the  political  position  of  the  ten  tribes  with 
respect  to  the  house  of  David  is,  however,  obviously 
erroneous,  although  such  as  a  king  of  Judah  was  like- 
ly to  take.  The  numbers  reputed  to  have  been  pres- 
ent in  this  action  are  800,000  on  the  side  of  Jeroboam, 
400,000  on  the  side  of  Abijah,  and  500,000  left  dead 
on  the  field.  Hales  and  others  regard  these  extraor- 
dinary numbers  as  corruptions,  and  propose  to  reduce 
them  to  80,000,  40,000,  and  50,000  respectively,  as  in 
the  Latin  Yolgate  of  Sixtus  V,  and  many  earlier  edi- 
tions, and  in  the  old  Latin  translation  of  Josephus ; 
and  probably  also  in  his  original  Greek  text,  as  is 
collected  by  Do  Vignoles  fh>m  AbarbaneVs  charge 
against  the  historian  of  having  made  Jeroboam's  loss 
no  more  than  60,000  men,  contrar}*  to  the  Hebrew 
text  (Kennicott's  Diuertatumi,  i,  533;  ii,  201  sq., 
^).  See  Number.  The  lx)ok  of  Chronicles  men- 
tifHia  nothing  concerning  Abijah  adverse  to  tho  im- 
pressions which  we  receive  from  his  conduct  on  this 
ocosion;  but  in  Kings  we  are  told  that  "he  walked 
in  all  the  sins  of  his  fiither'*  (1  Kmgs  xv,  8).  He  had 
fooiteen  wives,  by  whom  he  left  twenty^two  sons  and 
fixteen  daughters  (2  Chron.  xiii,  20-22).  Asa  suc- 
eeeded  him  (2  Chron.  xiv,  1 ;  3Iatt.  i,  7).   See  Judah. 

There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the  maternity 
of  Abijah.  In  1  Kings  xv,  2,  wo  read,  **  His  mother's 
name  was  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Abishalom" 
(comp.  2  Chron.  xi,  20,  22);  but  in  2  Chron.  xiii,  2, 
''  His  mother's  name  was  Micliaiah,  the  daughter  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeah."  Maachah  and  Micliaiah  are  varia- 
tioDs  of  the  same  name ;  and  Abishalom  is  in  all  like- 
lihood Absalom,  the  son  of  David.  The  word  (na) 
rendered  *<  daughter"  (q.  v.),  is  applied  in  tho  Bible 
not  only  to  a  man's  child,  but  to  his  niece,  grand- 
dughter,  or  g^reat-granddaughter.  It  is  therefore 
possible  that  Uriel  of  Gibeah  married  Tamar,  tho 
beaatifnl  daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv,  27),  and 
by  her  had  Maachah,  who  was  thus  the  daughter  of 
Cricl  and  granddaughter  of  Absalom.  See  Maachah. 

6.  A  son  of  Jeroboam  I,  king  of  Israel.  His  se- 
vere and  threatening  illness  induced  Jeroboam  to  send 
h\s  wife  with  a  present  [see  Gift]  suited  to  the  dis- 
guie  in  which  she  went,  to  consult  the  prophet  Ahi- 
jfth  respecting  his  recovery.  This  prophet  was  the 
une  who  had,  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  foretold  to 
ieroboam  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  Though 
Mind  with  age,  he  knew  the  disguised  wife  of  Jero- 
t>Mm,  and  was  authorized,  by  the  prophetic  impulse 
that  came  upon  him,  to  reveal  to  her  that,  because 
tt^crs  was  fiMud  in  Abijah  only,  of  all  the  house  of 
Jeioboam,  **some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord,"  he 
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only,  of  all  that  house,  should  come  to  his  grave  in 
peace,  and  be  mourned  in  Israel  (see  S.  C.  Wilkes, 
Familif  Sermons^  12;  C.  Simeon,  Works,  iu,  885;  T. 
Gataker,  Sermons^  pt.  ii,  291).  Accordingly,  when  the 
mother  returned  home,  the  youth  died  as  she  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  door.  **  And  they  buried  him,  and 
all  Israel  mourned  for  him"  (1  Kings  xiv,  1-18),  B.C. 
cir.  782. — Kitto,  s.  v.     bee  Jkrodoam. 

7.  The  daughter  of  Zechariah,  and  mother  of  King 
Hozekiah  (2  Chron.  xxlx,  1),  and,  consequently,  the 
wife  of  Ahaz,  whom  she  survived,  and  whom,  if  we 
may  judge  from  tho  piety  of  her  son,  sho  excelled  in 
moral  character.  She  is  elsewhere  called  by  the 
shorter  form  of  the  name.  Am  (2  Kings  xvUi,  2). 
B.C.  720.  Her  father,  may  have  been  the  same  with 
the  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah,  whom  Isaiah 
took  as  a  witness  of  his  marriage  with  **  the  prophet- 
ess" (Isa.  viii,  2 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi,  5). 

8.  One  of  those  (apparently  priests)  who  affixed 
their  signatures  to  the  covenant  made  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  X,  7),  B.C.  410.  He  is  probably  the  same  (not- 
withstanding the  great  age  this  implies)  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel  (Neh.  xii,  4),  B.C.  &86, 
and  who  had  a  son  named  Zichri  (Neh.  xii,  17). 

Abl'Jam  (Heb.  Abiyam',  D^3K,/a^Aer  r/tho  jea, 
i.  q.  seaman f  Sept.  'A/3»a  v.  r.  'A/Stov,  Vulg.  Abiam), 
the  name  always  given  in  the  book  of  Kings  (1  Kings 
xiv,  81 ;  xv,  1,  7,  8)  to  the  king  of  Judah  (1  Kings 
xiv,  1,  refere  to  another  person),  elsewhere  (1  Chron. 
iii,  10;  2  Chron.  xiii,  1-22)  called  Abijah  (q.  v.). 
Lightfoot  (/Tana.  0.  T,  in  loc.)  thinks  that  the  writer 
in  Chronicles,  not  describing  his  reign  as  wicked,  ad- 
mits the  sacred  Jah  into  his  name ;  but  which  the  book 
of  Kings,  charging  him  with  following  the  evil  ways 
of  his  father,  changes  into  Jam.  This  may  bo  fanci- 
ful; but  such  changes  of  name  were  not  unusual 
(comp.  Bethavex  ;  Stcuab). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

AbHa  (rd*A/3iXa  and  19  'A/3»Xi;,  Polyb.  v,  71,  2; 
Ptol.  V,  18),  the  name  of  at  least  two  places. 

1.  The  capital  of  the  "Abilene"  of  Lysanias  (Luke 
iii,  1),  and  distinguished  (by  Josephus,  Ant,  xix,  5, 1) 
from  other  places  of  the  same  name  as  the  **Abii.a  op 
Ltsanias"  ('AjSiXa  »/  Avoaviov),  The  word  is  evi- 
dently of  Hebrew  origin,  signifying  a  grassy  plain. 
See  Abel-.  This  place,  however,  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  any  of  the  Biblical  localities  of  the  O.  T. 
having  this  prefix,  since  it  was  situated  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Palestine  in  Coele-Syria  {Antonin,  /tin,  p. 
197,  ed.  Wessel),  being  the  same  with  the  "AbUa  of 
Lebanon"  (Abila  ad  Libanwn\  between  Damascus  and 
Baalbek  or  HeliiipolU  (Reland,  Pakesi,  p.  817,  458). 
Josephus  (see  Hudson's  ed.  p.  864,  note)  and  othen 
also  write  the  name  AbeUa  ('A/3cXXa),  Abela  ('A/ScXa), 
and  even  AnbUla  ('Av/3tXXa),  assigning  it  to  Phcenicia 
(Reland,  tb,  p.  527-529).  A  medal  is  extant,  bearing  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  inscription,  **Abila  Leucos," 


Cofai  of Abila-Lencaa. 

which  Belleyo  Qn  tho  Transaetions  o/the  Acad,  of 
BsUes  Lettres)  refere  to  this  city;  but  it  has  been 
shown  to  have  a  later  date  (Eckhel,  iii,  887,  345) ;  for 
there  is  another  medal  of  the  same  place,  which  bean 
a  half  figure  of  the  river-god,  with  the  inscription 
**  Chrysoroas  Clandiaion,"  a  title  which,  although  fis* 


Coin  of  AbUa-ClaadiopoUB. 
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isg  tbe  site  to  tho  river  Chxysorriiou,  yet  refere  to 
the  imperial  name  of  Claadius.  Perhaps  Leucat  and 
CloMdiopoUt  were  only  later  names  of  the  same  dty ; 
for  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  two  cities  of  the  size 
and  importance  wMch  each  of  these  evidently  had, 
were  located  in  the  same  vicinity  and  called  by  the 
same  name.  The  existehco  of  a  large  and  well-built 
dty  in  this  region  (Hogg's  Damaaau,  i,  301)  is  at- 
tested by  numerous  ruins  still  found  there  (Bankes,  in 
the  Quart.  Review^  vol.  xxvi,  p.  388),  containing  in- 
scriptions (De  Sanlcy,  Narrative,  ii,  453).  Some  of 
these  inscriptions  (first  published  by  Lebronne,  Jom^ 
no/  dee  Savane,  1827,  and  afterward  by  Urelli,  Ineer. 
Lot.  4997,  4998)  have  lately  been  deciphered  (Tram, 
Hoy.  Geog.  Soc.  1851 ;  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1863,  p.  248 
sq.),  and  one  has  been  found  to  contain  a  definite  ac- 
count of  certain  public  works  executed  under  the  Em- 
peror M.Aurelius,  "at  the  expense  of  the  Abilenians;" 
thus  identifying  the  spot  where  this  is  found  with  the 
ancient  city  of  Abila  CBiUiotkeca  Sacra,  1848,  p.  85 
sq.).  It  is  the  modem  village  Suk  el-Barada,  not  far 
from  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Barnda  (the  ancient 
Chrysorrhoas),  near  the  mouth  of  the  long  gorge 
through  which  the  stream  flows  from  above,  and  di- 
rectly under  the  cliff  (800  feet  high)  on  whioh  stands 
the  Wely  of  Kebi  Abil,  or  trodit^nary  tomb  of  Abel 
{Bib.  Sacra,  1853,  p.  144).  This  tradition  is  an  an- 
cient one  (Quarcsmius,  Eleucid.  Terra  SaneUe,  vii,  7, 
1 ;  Maundrel,  May  4),  but  apparently  based  upon  an 
incorrect  derivation  of  the  name  of  tiie  son  of  Adam. 
See  Abeu  This  spot  is  on  the  road  from  Heliopolis 
(Baalbek)  to  Damascus,  at  a  distance  corresponding  to 
ancient  notices  (Reland,  Paksst.  p.  527,  528).  The 
name  Sak  ii.  e.  marhet,  a  frequent  title  of  villages 
where  produce  is  sold,  and  therefore  indicating  fertil- 
ity) of  Wady  Barada  first  occurs  in  Burckhardt  (Syria, 
p.  2),  who  speaks  of  the  lively  green  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, which,  no  doubt,  has  suggested  the  namo  Abel 
in  its  Hebrew  acceptance  of  meeuhw  (see  Robinson, 
JUtearckee,  new  od.  iii,  480  sq.).     See  Abilene. 

2.  There  are  two  or  three  other  places  mentioned 
in  ancient  authorities  (Reland,  PaUiet.  p.  523  sq.)  by 
the  general  name  of  Abel,  Abela,  or  Abiia  (once  Abida, 
'AjSida,  apparently  by  error,  Reland,  ib.  p.  459),  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a.)  Abela  of  Pb<bnicia  (Jerome,  Ononuut,  s.  v.), 
situated  between  Damascus  and  Paneas  (Caesarea 
Philippi),  and  therefore  different  from  the  Abila  of 
Lysanias,  which  was  between  Damascus  and  Heliop- 
olis (Baalbek).  It  is  probably  the  samo  os  Abel- 
beth-maachah  (q.  v.). 

(6.)  Abila  of  Peilba,  mentioned  by  Josephns 
(War,  ii,  13,  2)  as  being  in  tho  vicinity  of  JulUs 
(Bethsaida)  and  Besimoth  (Bethjeshimoth)  (ib.  iv,  7, 
6).    It  is  probably  the  same  as  Abel-shittiu  (q.  v.). 

(c.)  Abila  of  Batax^a,  mentioned  by  Jerome 
(Ononuut.  s.  v.  Aetarofh  Camaim)  as  situated  north 
of  Adara,  and  by  Josephus  (quoting  Polybius)  as  be- 
ing taken  with  Gadara  by  Antiochus  (A  nt.  xii,  3,  8). 
It  is  apparently  the  same  with  the  ** Abila  of  the  De- 
capolis"  (comp.  Pliny,  v,  18),  named  on  certain  Palmy- 
rene  inscriptions  (Reland,  PaUeet.  p.  525  sq.)*  fl>ud 
probably  is  the  Abel  ('AfitXa')  of  Eusebius  (Onotnast. 
s.  v.),  situated  12  miles  £.  of  Gadara,  now  Abil.  See 
under  Abel-cebauiu. 

AbUe'n^  CA/3iXj;i^  sc.  x«P«,  Lnkc,  iii,  1),  tho 
small  district  or  territory  in  tho  region  of  Lebanon 
which  took  its  name  from  the  chief  town,  Abila  (Po- 
lyb.  V,  71,  2 ;  Josephus,  War,  ii,  13,  2 ;  iv,  7,  5 ;  Heb. 
Aber,  bs^e,  A  plain),  which  was  situated  in  Coele-S^-ria 
(Ptolem.  V,  18),  and  (according  to  the  Anionine  Jtin.) 
18  miles  N.  of  Damascus,  and  88  S.  of  Heliopolis  (lat. 
68°  45^,  long.  88°  20') ;  but  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Abila  of  the  Decapolis  (Burckhardt,  p. 
269 ;  Rkter,  x  v,1059).  See  Abila.  Northward  it  must 
have  reached  be^'ond  the  upper  Barada,  in  order  to 


include  Abila ;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  southen 
border  may  have  extended  to  Mount  Hermon  (Jebcl 
es-Sheikh).  It  seems  to  have  included  the  eastern  de> 
divities  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  the  fine  valley's  between 
its  base  and  the  hills  which  front  the  eastern  plains. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  well  wood- 
ed, and  watered  by  numerous  springs  firom  Anti-Leb> 
anon.  It  also  affords  fine  pastures ;  and  in  most  r»> 
spects  contrasts  with  the  stem  and  barren  western 
slopes  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

This  territory  had  been  governed  as  a  tetrarchate 
by  Lysanias,  son  of  Ptolemy  and  grandson  of  Men- 
nasus  (Josephus,  A  nt.  xiv,  13,  8) ;  but  he  was  pat  td 
death,  B.C.  83,  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra, 
who  then  took  possession  of  the  province  (Ant.  xv,  4, 
1).  After  her  death  it  fell  to  Aug^ustus,  who  rented  it 
out  to  one  Zenodorns ;  but  as  he  did  not  keep  it  clear 
of  robbers,  it  was  taken  from  him,  and  g^ven  to  Herod 
the  Great  (Ant.  xv,  10,  1 ;  War,  i,  20,  4).  At  his 
death  a  part  (the  southern,  doubtless)  of  the  territoir 
was  added  to  Trachonitis  and  Itunca  to  form  a  tet- 
raroby  for  his  son  Philip ;  but  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion, including  the  city  of  Abila,  was  then,  or  Bfaortiv 
afterward,  bestowed  on  another  Lysanias,  mentioned 
by  Luke  (iii,  1),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  de- 
scendant of  the  former  Lysanias,  but  who  is  nowhere 
mentioned  by  Josephus.  See  Lysanias.  Indeed,  Doth- 
ing  is  said  by  him  or  any  other  profane  writer  respecting 
this  part  of  Abilene  until  several  yean  after  the  time 
referred  to  by  Luke,  when  the  Emperor  Caligula  gave 
it  to  Agrippa  I  as  *'  the  tetrarehy  of  Lysanias'*  (Jo- 
sephus, Ant.  xviii,  6, 10),  to  whom  it  was  afterward  con- 
firmed by  Claudius.  At  his  death  it  was  included  in 
that  part  of  his  possessions  which  went  to  his  son 
Agrippa  II.  (See  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  16,  8;  xiv,  Ii, 
1 ;  3,  2;  7,  4;  xv,  10,  3;  xvii,  11, 4 ;  xix,  6,  1 ;  x,7, 
1;  War,  i,  13,  1;  ii,  6,8;  11,  5;  Dio  Cass.  xlix,3S; 
liv,  9.)  This  explanation  as  to  the  division  of  Abilene 
between  Lysanias  and  Philip  removes  the  apparent 
discrepancy  in  Luke,  who  calls  Lysanias  tetrarch  of 
Abilene  at  the  very  time  that,  according  to  Josephos 
(a  part  of)  Abilene  was  in  the  possession  of  Phil- 
ip (see.  Noldii  Hist.  Idttm.  p.  279  sq. ;  Krebs,  Obterr. 
Floe.  p.  110  sq. ;  SOsskind,  Symbol,  ad  JUuttr.  Qua- 
dam  Evang.  Loca,  i,  21 ;  iii,  23  sq. ;  also  in  Pott,  St^ 
log.  viii,  90  sq. ;  also  in  the  Stitd.  u.  Krit.  18^,  ii, 
431  sq. ;  Hunter,  De  Rtbue  Itmrtor.  Hafn.  1824,  p. 
22  sq.;  Wieseler,  Ckronol.  Synopeie,  p.  174  sq.;  Ebrsrd, 
Wieeentchaftl.  Kritik,  p.  181  sq. ;  Hug,  Gutackten  vh. 
Strautt,  p.  119  sq.).  In  fact,  as  Herod  never  actual- 
ly possessed  Abilene  (Josephus,  Ant.  xix,  5,  1 ;  War^ 
ii,  11,  5),  and  Zcnodorus  only  had  the  farming  of  it, 
this  region  never  could  have  descended  to  Herod's 
heirs,  and  therefore  properly  did  not  belong  to  Philip's 
tetrarehy.  The  samo  division  of  the  t^ritory  in  ques- 
tion is  implied  in  the  exclusion  of  Chalds  from  the 
government  of  tho  later  Lysanias,  although  included 
in  that  of  the  older  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  7, 1).  We  find 
AbUa  mentioned  among  the  places  captured  by  Pbci- 
dus,  one  of  Vespasian's  generals,  in  A.D.  69-70  (Jo- 
sephus, War,  iv,  7,  5) ;  and  from  that  time  it  was  per* 
manently  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Smith's 
Diet,  of  CUu$.  Geog.  s.  v.).  The  metropolis  Abila  is 
mentioned  in  tho  lists  of  the  Christian  councils  as  tho 
seat  of  an  episcopal  see  down  to  A.D.  C34  (Belsnd, 
Palast.  p.  629).— Winer,  s.  v. 

Ability.    See  iNABiLmr ;  Wn.L. 

Abim'aei  (Heb.  AbimaiV,  \^WX^  father  of 
Mael;  Sept.  'AftifiatX,  'A/3if<c»;X,  Josephus  'A/3<^a- 
f/Xof),  one  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  in  Arabia  (Gen.  x, 
28 ;  1  Chron.  i,  22).  B.C.  post  2414.  See  Arabia. 
He  was  probably  tho  father  or  founder  of  an  Arabian 
tribe  called  Mail  (blM,  of  unknown  origin),  a  trace 
of  which  Bochart  (Phaleg,  ii,  24)  disooven  in  Theo- 
phrastns  (Hiit.  Plant,  ix,  4),  where  die  name  Mali 
(MoXc)  occun  as  that  cf  a  sptce-bearing  region.    Per- 
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haps  the  sum  U  indicated  in  Eratosthenes  (ep.  Strabo, 
xviy  1112)  and  Enstathios  (ad  Dionys.  Periegetes,  p. 
298,  ed.  Bemhardy)  by  the  Minai  (Miivaloi),  So 
Diodonis  Sicttlus  'Qn,  42);  but  Ptolemy  (vi,  7)  dis- 
tingushes  the  ManittB  (Mavcroi)  from  these,  and  at 
the  same  time  refers  to  a  village  called  ManuUa 
(M o/ioAa  Ktofirf}  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Hence 
Schneider  proposes  to  read  MamaU  (Ma/urXi)  in  the 
above  passage  of  Theophrastos ;  perhaps  we  should 
nther  read  3faui  (Mdvt),  a  natural  interchange  of 
liquids ;  and  then  we  may  compare  a  place  mentioned 
by  Abnlfeda  (Arabia^  ed.  Gaguier,  p.  3,  42),  called 
Minify  3  miles  from  Mecca  (Biichaelia,  JSpicUeff,  ii, 
179  sq.). — Gesenins,  Tkef,  HA,  p.  9. 

Abiin'elech  (Heb.  Ahime'Mt,  ?t^^*^aH,  father 
[L  e./riinMf]  o/'the  hk»g,  or  perhaps  i.  q.  rojfal  faiker ; 
Sept.  'A/3c/i£Acx»  but  'Kxifu^iX  ^"^  ^  Chron.  xviii,  16 ; 
Josephns  'A/3(/iiXcxoc)f  the  name  of  four  men.  From 
the  recurrence  of  this  name  among  the  kings  of  the 
Philistines,  and  from  its  interchange  with  the  name 
**Achi8h"  in  the  title  to  Psa.  xxxiv,  it  would  appear 
to  have  been,  in  that  application,  not  a  proper  name, 
but  rather  a  general  title,  lilce  Pkaroah  among  the 
Egyptians.  Compare  the  title  PadUhah^  i.  e.  '*  father 
of  the  king,**  given  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  supposed 
hr  Lodolf  (Z>x.  uEthiop.  p.  850)  to  have  arisen  fh>m 
a  salutation  of  respect  Ukc  that  among  tho  Ethiopians, 
ehha  naga»i^  equivalent  to  **  God  save  tho  king**  (Si- 
nonis  Onomaat,  p^  460).    Comp.  Ahasuerus. 

1.  The  Philistine  king  of  Genr  (q.  v.)  in  tho  time 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  1  sq.),  B.C.  £086.     Alraham 
removed  into  his  territory  perhaps  on  his  return  from 
Egypt ;  and,  fearmg  that  the  extreme  beauty  of  Sa* 
rjh  (q.  V.)  might  bring  him  into  difficulties,  ho  de- 
cUred  her  to  be  his  sinter  (see  S.  Chandler,  VinJ,  of 
0.  T.  p.  52).     The  conduct  of  Abimelcch  in  taking 
&irjh  into  his  harem  shows  that,  oven  in  thoso  early 
times,  kings  claimed  the  right  of  taking  to  them- 
selves the  unmarried  females  not  only  of  their  natu- 
ral subjects,  but  of  those  who  sojourned  in  their  do- 
minions.   The  same  nsago  still  prevails  in  Oriental 
coantries,  especially  in  ^nia,{Cntical BevieWy  iii,  882). 
See  WoacAir.    Another  contemporar}'  instance  of  this 
custom  occurs  in  Gen.  xii,  15,  and  one  of*  later  date 
in  Esth.  ii,  3.     But  Abimelecb,  obedient  to  a  divine 
viraing  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream,  accomp»- 
aied  by  the  information  that  Abraham  was  a  sacred 
person  who  had  intercourse  with  God,  restored  her  to 
her  husband  (see  J.  Orton,  Worka^  1, 251).    As  a  mark 
of  bis  respect  he  added  valuable  gifts,  and  offered  the 
patriarch  a  settlement  in  any  part  of  the  conntr}- ;  but 
he  nevertheless  did  not  forbear  to  rebuke,  with  min- 
gled delKacy  and  sarcasm  (see  C.  Simeon,  Worka,  i, 
163),  the  deception  which  had  been  practised  npon  him 
(Gen.  xx).     The  present  consisted  in  part  of  a  thou- 
«nd  pieces  of  silver,  as  a  "covering  of  the  eyes"  for 
Sarah ;  that  is,  according  to  some,  as  an  atoning  pres- 
«at,  and  to  be  a  testimony  of  her  innocence  in  the 
eyes  of  an  (see  J.  C.  Biedermann,  MeUtem,  Philol,  iii, 
3;  J.  C.  K6mer,  ExereUt.  Theoi.  ii ;  J.  A.  M.  Nagel,  Esc- 
trdttPUioL  Altd.  1759;  J.  G.  F.  Uun,  HiUoL  Emg, 
Gieis.  1781).     Othera  more  happily  (see   Coveriko 
or  THE  Eyes)  think  that  the  present  was  to  procure  a 
reil  for  Sarah  to  conceal  her  beauty,  that  she  might  not 
^  coveted  on  account  of  her  comeliness ;  and  *•  thus 
▼M  she  reproved**  for  not  having  worn  a  veil,  which, 
■s  s  married  woman,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
«>nntry,  she  ought  to  have  dono  (Kitto's  DaUy  Bible 
^ff«.  in  kxs.).     The  interposition  of  Providence  to 
deliver  Sarah  twice  fttmi  royal  harems  (q.  v.)  will  not 
»«a  soperfluons  when  it  is  considered  how  carefully 
voniea  are  there  secluded,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
oKsia  access  to  them  (Esth.  iv,  5)  or  get  them  back 
»«»itt  (Kitto*8  Daay  BihU  lUtat.  in  Gen.  xii).     In 
•QcbiaKa  it  is  not  uncommon  that  the  husband  of  a 
nunted  woman  is  murdered  in  order  that  his  wife  may 
be  retained  by  the  tyrant  (Thomson's  Land  and  Book^ 


ii,  358).  Nothing  ftirther  Is  recorded  of  King  Abim- 
elech,  except  that  a  few  3'ears  after  he  repaired  to  tho 
camp  of  Abraham,  who  had  removed  southward  be- 
yond his  bordcre,  accompanied  by  Phichol,  "  the  chief 
captain  of  his  host,*'  to  invite  the  patriarch  to  contract 
with  him  a  league  of  peace  and  friendship.  Abraham 
consented ;  and  this  first  league  on  record  [see  Alli- 
ance] was  confirmed  by  a  mutual  oath,  made  at  a 
well  which  had  been  dug  by  Abraham,  but  which  tho 
herdsmen  of  Abimelecfa  had  forcibly  seized  without 
his  Imowledge.  It  was  restored  to  the  rightful  own- 
er, on  which  Abraham  named  it  Beereheba  (Me  Well 
rf  the  Oatk\  and  consecrated  the  spot  to  the  wonhip 
of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xxi,  22>S4).  (See  Origen,  Operoy  ii, 
76 ;  Whately,  Prototypes^  p.  197).    See  Abraham. 

2.  Another  king  of  Grerar,  in  the  time  of  Isaac  (Gren. 
xxvi,  1-22),  supposed  to  have  been  tho  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. B.C.  cir.  1985.  Isaac  sought  refuge  in  his  ter- 
ritory during  a  famine ;  and  having  the  same  fear  re- 
specting his  fairlliledopotamian  wife,  Rebeltah,  as  his  far 
ther  had  entertained  respecting  Sarah  (supra),  he  re- 
ported her  to  be  his  sister.  This  brought  upon  him  tho 
rebuke  of  Abimelecb  when  he  accidentally  discovered 
tho  truth.  The  country  appears  to  have  become  more 
cultivated  and  populous  than  at  the  time  of  Abraham's 
visit,  nearl}'  a  century  beforo ;  and  the  inhabitants  were 
more  jealous  of  the  presence  of  such  powerful  pastoral 
chieftains,  tn  those  times,  as  now,  wells  of  water  were 
of  so  much  importance  for  agricultural  as  well  as  pasto- 
ral purposes,  that  they  gave  a  proprietary  right  to  tho 
soil,  not  previously  appropriated,  in  which  they  wero 
dug.  Abraham  had  dug  wells  during  his  sojourn  in 
the  country ;  and,  to  bar  the  claim  which  resulted  from 
them,  tho  Philistines  had  afterward  filled  them  up; 
but  they  were  now  cleared  out  by  Isaac,  who  proceed- 
ed to  cultivate  tho  ground  to  which  they  gave  him  a 
right.  See  Well.  The  virgin  soil  yielded  him  a 
hundred-fold ;  and  his  other  possessions,  his  flocks  and 
herds,  also  received  such  prodigious  increase  that  the 
jealousy  of  the  Philistines  coiUd  not  be  suppressed, 
and  Abimelecb  desired  him  to  seek  more  distant  quar- 
ters. Isaac  complied,  and  went  out  into  tho  open 
country,  and  dug  wells  for  his  cattle.  But  the  shep- 
herds of  the  Philistines,  out  with  their  flocks,  wero  not 
inclined  to  allow  the  claim  to  exclusive  pasturage  in 
these  districts  to  be  thus  establbhed ;  and  their  oppo- 
sition induced  the  quiet  patriarch  to  make  successive 
removals,  until  he  reached  such  a  distance  that  his 
operations  were  no  longer  disputed.  Afterward,  when 
he  was  at  Beenheba,  he  received  a  visit  from  Abime- 
lecb, who  was'  attended  b}*  Ahuzzath,  his  friend,  and 
Phichol,  tho  chief  captain  of  his  army.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  some  reserve  by  Isaac ;  but  when  Abime- 
lecb explained  that  it  was  hb  wish  to  renew,  with  one 
so  manifestly  blessed  of  God,  the  covenant  of  peace 
and  good-will  which  liad  been  contracted  between  their 
fathen,  they  were  more  cheerfully  entertained,  and 
the  desired  covenant  was,  with  due  ceremony,  con- 
tracted accordingly  (Gen.  xxvi,  26-81).  From  the 
facts  recorded  respecting  the  connection  of  the  two 
Abimelechs  with  Abraham  and  Isaac,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  Philistines,  even  at  this  early  time,  had  a  gov- 
ernment more  organized,  and  more  in  unison  with  that 
type  which  we  now  regard  as  Oriental,  than  appeared 
among  the  native  Canaanites,  one  of  whose  nations 
had  been  expelled  by  these  foreign  settlere  f^m  the 
territory  which  they  occupied.  (See  Origen,  Opera, 
ii,  94-97 ;  Saurin,  Discourt,  i,  868 ;  Dissert,  p.  207.) 
— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Philistine. 

3.  A  son  of  Gideon  by  a  concubine  wife,  a  native 
of  Shechem,  where  her  family  had  considerable  influ- 
ence (Judg.  ix).  Through  that  influence  Abimelecb 
was  proclaimed  king  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who 
had  himself  refused  that  honor  when  tendered  to  him, 
both  for  himself  and  his  children  (Judg.  viii,  22-24). 
In  a  short  time,  a  considerable  part  of  Israel  seems  to 
have  recognised  his  rule  (Ewald,  Gesch,  1st,  ii,  444), 
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wUch  lasted  three  yean  (B.C.  1322-1819).  One  of 
the  fint  acta  of  his  reign  was  to  destroy  his  brothcrB, 
seventy  in  number,  being  tlie  first  example  of  a  sys- 
tem of  barbarous  state  policy  of  which  there  have 
been  frequent  instances  in  the  East,  and  which  indeed 
has  only  within  a  recent  period  been  discontinued. 
They  were  slain  "  on  one  stone"  at  Ophrah,  the  native 
city  of  the  family.  Only  one,  the  youngest,  named 
Jotham,  escaped ;  and  ho  had  tho  boldness  to  make 
his  appearance  on  Mount  Gerizim,  where  the  Shechem- 
ites  were  assembled  for  some  public  purpose  (perhaps 
to  inaugurate  Abimelech),  and  rebuke  them  in  his  fa^ 
raous  parable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king  (see  Jose- 
phus,  AtU,  V,  7,  2) ;  a  fable  that  has  been  not  unaptly 
compared  with  that  of  Menenius  Agrippa  (Livy,  ii, 
82 ;  comp.  Herder,  Geisl  dtr  Hebr,  PoesU^  ii,  2G2).  See 
JoTHAU ;  Parable.  In  the  course  of  three  years 
the  Shechemites  found  amplo  cause  to  repent  of  what 
they  had  done;  they  eventually  revolted  in  Abime- 
loch's  absence,  and  caused  an  ambuscade  to  be  laid  in 
the  mountains,  with  the  design  of  destroying  him  on 
his  return.  But  Zebul,  his  governor  in  Shechem, 
contrived  to  apprise  him  of  those  cireumstances,  so 
that  he  was  enabled  to  avoid  the  snare  laid  for  him ; 
and,  having  hastily  assembled  some  troops,  appeared 
unexpectedly  before  Shechem.  Tho  people  of  that 
place  had  meanwhile  secured  the  asHistanco  of  one 
Goal  (q.  v.*)  and  his  followers,  who  marched  out  to  give 
Abimelech  battle.  He  was  defeated,  and  returned  into 
the  town ;  and  his  inefficiency  and  misconduct  in  tho 
action  had  been  so  manifest  that  the  people  were  in* 
duccd  by  Zebul  to  expel  him  and  his  followers  (comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  v,  7,  4).  But  tho  people  still  went 
out  to  the  labors  of  the  field.  This  being  told  Abime- 
lech, who  was  at  Arumah,  ho  laid  an  ambuscade  in 
four  parties  in  the  neighborhood ;  end  when  the  men 
came  forth  in  the  morning,  two  of  tho  ambushed  bodies 
rose  against  them,  while  tho  other  two  seized  the  city 
gates  to  prevent  their  return.  Afterward  the  whole 
foree  united  against  tho  city,  which,  being  now  de- 
prived of  its  most  efficient  inhabitants,  was  easily 
token.  It  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  exasper- 
ated victor,  and  the  ground  strewn  with  salt  (q.  v.), 
S3rmbolical  of  the  desolation  to  which  it  was  doomed. 
The  fortress,  however,  still  remained ;  but  the  occu- 
pants, deeming  it  untenable,  withdrew  to  tho  temple 
of  Baal-Berith,  which  stood  in  a  more  commanding 
situation.  Abimelech  employed  his  men  in  collecting 
and  piling  wood  against  this  building,  which  was  then 
set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  with  the  thousand  men  who 
were  in  it.  Afterward  Abimelech  went  to  reduce 
Thebez,  which  had  also  revolted.  The  town  was 
taken  with  little  difficulty,  and  tho  people  withdrew 
into  the  citadel.  Here  Abimelech  resorted  to  his  fa- 
vorite operation,  and  while  heading  a  party  to  bum 
down  tho  gate,  he  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  large 
stone  cast  down  by  a  woman  from  the  wall  above. 
Perceiving  that  he  had  received  a  death-blow,  he  di- 
rected his  armor-bearer  to  thrust  him  through  with  his 
sword,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  fell  b}-  a  woman *s 
hand  (Judg.  ix).  Abimelech  appears  to  have  been  a 
bold  and  able  commander,  but  uncontrolled  by  relig- 
ion, principle,  or  humanity  in  his  ambitious  enterprises 
(Niemeyer,  Charahl.  iii.  824).  His  fate  resembled  that 
of  Pyrrhus  II,  king  of  Epirus  (Justin,  xxv,  5 ;  Pausan. 
i,13;  VaL  Max.  v,l,  4;  comp. Ctesia8,£!7C.  42 ;  Thucyd. 
iii,  74) ;  and  the  dread  of  the  ignominy  of  its  being 
said  of  a  warrior  that  he  died  by  a  woman's  hand  was 
very  general  (Sophocl.  Track,  1064 ;  Senec.  I/erc,  (Et, 
1176).  Vainly  did  Abimelech  seek  to  avoid  this  dis- 
grace (Saurin,  Disc,  Ilitt.  iii,  400);  for  the  fact  of  his 
death  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  was  long  after  associ- 
ated with  his  memoiy  (2  Sam.  xi,  21).  See  Shechem. 

4.  In  the  title  of  Psa.  xxxiv,  the  name  of  Abimelech 
Is  interehanged  for  that  of  Achish  (q.  v.),  king  of 
Gath,  to  whom  David  fled  for  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxi,  10). 


5.  The  son  of  Abiathar,  and  high-priest  in  the  time 
of  David,  according  to  the  Masoretic  text  of  1  Chron. 
xviii,  16  [see  Abi-],  where,  however,  we  should  prob> 
ably  read  (with  the  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.,Vulg.,  Targums, 
and  many  MSS.)  Ahimelech  (as  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, 2  l^m.  viii,  17).    See  Abiathar. 

Abin'adab  (Heb.  Ah'madab',  3*l3''3K,/afAer  of 
nobUneu^  i.  e.  nohle ;  Sept.  everywhere  'AfuyaiaP, 
Vulg.  Abinadabf  Josephus  'A/3tva2a/3oc,  Ani.  viii,  2, 
8),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  A  Levite  of  Kiijath-Jearim,  in  whose  honse, 
which  was  on  a  hill  [see  Gibbah],  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  was  deposited,  after  being  brought  back 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii,  1),  B.C. 
1124.  It  was  committed  to  the  special  charge  of  his 
son  Eleazar ;  and  remained  there  eighty  yean,  antO 
it  was  removed  by  David  (2  Sam.  vi,  8,  4 ;  1  Chnm. 
xiti,  7).     See  Ark. 

2.  The  second  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse,  the  lather 
of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi,  8 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  18),  and  one  of 
the  three  who  followed  Saul  to  the  campaign  agamit 
tho  Philistines  in  which  Goliath  defied  the  army  (1 
Sam.  xvU,  18),  B.C.  1068. 

3.  The  third  named  of  the  four  sons  of  King  Saul 
(1  Chron.  viii,  88 ;  ix,  89),  and  one  of  the  three  vho 
perished  with  their  father  in  the  battle  at  Gilboa  (1 
Sam.  xxxi,  2 ;  1  Chron.  x,  2),  B.C.  1053.  His  name 
appcara  to  be  omitted  in  the  list  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  49. 

4.  The  father  of  one  of  Solomon*s  pnrveyon  (or 
rather  Ben-Abinidab  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  name 
of  the  purveyor  himself),  who  presided  over  the  dis* 
trict  of  Dor,  and  married  Taphath,  Solomon^s  daughter 
(1  Kings  iv,  11),  B.C.  ante  1014. 

Abin'oftm  (Heb.  Abmo'am,  &rr3X,/arAfr  of 
grace^  i.  e.  graciou9;  Sept.  'Afitvutfi^  the  father  of 
Barak  the  Judge  (Judg.  iv,  6, 12 ;  v,  1, 12).  B.C.  ante 
1400. 

Abi'ram  (Heb.  Alnram%  D^*i3K,/cUAer  o/heif/hi, 
i.  0.  proud),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Afitipwv,  Vulg.  ^6iro»,  Josephus  'A/3i- 
(iOfiOQ,  Ant.  iv,  2,  2.)  One  of  the  sons  of  Eliab  of  the 
family-heads  of  Reuben,who,  with  his  brother,  Dathan, 
and  with  On  of  the  same  tribe,  joined  Kormh  the  Le> 
vite  in  a  conspiracy  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  which 
resulted  in  their  being  swallowed  up  with  all  their 
families  and  possessions  (except  the  children  of  Korah) 
l.y  an  earthquake  (Num.  xvi,  1-27 ;  xxvi,  9 ;  Dent 
xi,  6 ;  Psa.  cvi,  17),  B.C.  chr.  1620.     See  Korau. 

2.  (Sept.  'A/Jipcuv,  Vulg.  Abiram,)  The  eldest  boo 
cf  Hiel  the  Bethelite,  who  is  remarkable  as  having 
died  prematurely  (for  such  is  the  evident  import  of 
the  statement),  for  the  presumption  or  ignorance  of 
his  father,  in  fulfilment  of  the  doom  pronounced  upon 
his  posterity  who  should  undertake  to  rebuild  Jericho 
(1  Kings  xvi,  84),  B.C.  post  905.     See  Hiel. 

Abi'ron  ('A/3ftpcuy),  the  Gnecized  form  (Ecdns. 
xl,  18)  of  the  name  of  tlie  rebellious  Abirax  (q.  v.). 

AblB.    See  Caphar-abib. 

AbisVi  [many  Abite't]  (Lat  AbiseL,  for  the  Greek 
text  is  not  extant),  an  incorrect  form  (2  [Vulg.  4] 
Esdr.  i,  2)  of  the  name  of  the  priest  Abibuua  (q.  v.> 

AVishag  (Heb.  Abtshag^  ^^lO'^M,  father  of  [I  9. 
ffircn  to"]  error,  i.  q.  ineontiderate ;  Sept.  'A/Sicrdy),  a 
beautiful  young  woman  of  Shunem,  in  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  who  was  chosen  by  the  servants  of  David 
to  be  introduced  into  the  royal  harem,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  ministering  to  him  and  cherishing  him  in 
his  old  age,  B.C.  cir.  1015.  She  became  his  wife, 
but  the  marriage  was  never  consummated  (1  Kings  i, 
8>15).  Some  time  after  the  death  of  David,  Adon^sfa, 
his  eldest  son,  pereuaded  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of 
Solomon,  to  entreat  the  king  that  Abishag  miglit  be 
given  to  him  in  marriage,  B.C.  cir.  1018.  But  as 
rights  and  privileges  peculiarly  regal  were  associated 
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with  the  control  and  possession  of  the  haiem  (q.  t.) 
of  decetsed  kings  (2  Sam.  zii^  8),  Solomon  detected 
in  this  application  a  fresh  aspiration  to  the  throne, 
which  he  visited  with  death  (1  Kings  ii,  17-22 ;  Jose- 
phas,  'A^ftaaiiy  Ant,  vii,  14,  8).     See  Adonijah. 

Ab'ialiai  [many  AbiA'fA]  QltKAhishay',  *^C'^2K, 
father  [L  e.  dturoiu]  of  a  gift;  Sept.  'A/3i<yai,  but 
A/JMr<ra  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  6,  7,  8,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  11, 
IS;  k^ood  in  1  Chron.  ii,  16;  'Afiewai  in  1  Chron. 
xi,  20;  'Afiufd  in  1  Chron.  xviU,  12 ;  and  Afiitrd  in  2 
Sam.  XX,  6;  also  contracted  Ab§hay\  *^^39)  in  the 
text  of  2  Sam.  x,  10 ;  1  Chron.  ii,  16 ;  xi,  20  •  xviU,  12 ; 
xix,  11, 16 ;  Josephns  'A^iffatoc),  a  nephew  of  David 
(by  an  imknown  father,  periiaps  a  foreigner)  through 
his  niter  Zeruiah,  and  brother  of  Joab  and  Asahel 
(2  Sam.  ii,  18;  1  Chron.  ii,  16).     The  three  brothers 
devoted  themselves  zealously  to  the  interests  of  their 
nude  during  his  wanderings.     Though  David  had 
more  reliance  upon  the  talents  of  Joab,  he  appears  to 
have  given  more  of  his  private  confidence  to  Abishai, 
▼ho  seems  to  have  attached  himself  in  a  peculiar 
minner  to  his  person,  as  we  ever  find  him  near,  and 
T^y  for  council  or  action,  on  critical  occasions  (2 
Sam*,  ii,  24 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  11).     Abishai,  indeed,  was 
rather  a  man  of  action  than  of  council ;  and,  although 
David  must  have  been  gratified  by  his  devoted  and 
uncompromising  attachment,  he  had  more  generally 
occasion  to  check  the  impulses  of  his  ardent  tempera- 
ment than  to  follow  his  advice  (2  Sam.  ili,  80).   Abish- 
fti  was  one  of  the  two  persons  whom  David  asked 
to  sccompany  him  to  the  camp  of  Saul,  and  ho  alone 
sccq)ted  the  perilous  distinction  (1  Sam.  xxvi,  5-9), 
B.C.  1055.    The  desire  he  then  expressed  to  smite  the 
sleeping  king  identifies  him  as  the  man  who  afterward 
burned  to  rush  upon  Shimei  and  slay  him  for  his  abuso 
of  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  9, 11 ;  xix,  21).    When  the  king 
tied  beyond  the  Jordan  from  Absalom,  Abishai  was  by 
his  side ;  and  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  army  which  crushed 
that  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xvili,  2-12))  B.C.  cir.  1023. 
Wlttn  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  occurred  David  sent 
him,  in  connection  with  Joab,  to  quicken  tho  tardy 
prepintions  of  Amasa  in  gathering  troops  against 
the  rebel  (2  Sam.  xx,  6-10),  B.C.  cir.  1022.     During 
the  last  war  with  the  Philistines  David  was  in  immi- 
nent  peril  of  his  life  from  a  giant  named  Ishbi^benob, 
bot  was  rescued  by  Abishai,  who  slew  tho  giant  (2 
Sam.  xxi  15-17),  B.C.  cir.  1018.     He  was  also  tho 
chief  of  the  second  rank  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  19;  1  Chron. 
xi,  20)  of  the  throe  **  mighties,"  who,  probably  in 
•ome  earlier  war,  performed  tho  chivalrous  exploit  of 
breakmg  through  the  host  of  the  Philisthnes  to  pro- 
cure David  a  draught  of  water  from  the  well  of  his 
native  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  14-17).     Among  the 
exploits  of  this  hero  it  is  mentioned  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  18) 
that  he  withstood  800  men,  and  slew  them  with  his 
spear;  but  the  occasion  of  this  adventure,  and  the 
time  and  manner  of  his  death,  ara  equally  unknown. 
In  2  Sam.  viii,  13,  the  victory  over  the  Edomites  in 
the  Valley  of  Salt  (B.C.  cir.  1037)  is  ascribed  to  Da* 
vid,  bat  in  1  Chron.  xviii,  12,  to  Abishai.    It  is  hence 
probable  that  the  victory  was  actually  gained  by 
Abishai,  m  connection  with  Joab  (1  Kings  xi,  16),  but 
is  sacribed  to  David  as  king  and  commander-in-chief 
(oomp.  2  Sam.  x,  10, 14).>-K{tto,  s.  v.     See  David. 

AUah'alom,  a  fuller  form  (1  Kings  xv,  2, 10)  of 
the  seme  Absalom  (q.  v.). 

AWah'na  (Heb.  Ahiahu'd,  5Sir''aK,  father  of 
f^fiwe,  i.  t,  fortunate;  Sept.  'Afiiaov  or^'A/3«row,  but 
in  1  Chron.  viii,  4  [v.  r.  'A/3c<rcroi;l]  and  Ezra  vii,  5, 
A/3faoiri),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  son  of  Belo,  and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  4);  possibly  the  same  as  Jbrixoth  (1 
Chron.  vii,  7).    B.C.  post  1856.     See  Jacob. 

2.  Tha  son  of  Phinehas  (grandson  of  Aaron)  and 


fhther  of  Bnkki,  being  the  fourth  high-priest  of  th9 
Hebrews  (1  Chron.  vi,  4,  5,  50 ;  Ezra  vii,  5).  Jose- 
phns colls  him  Abiezer  ('A/3c«^ipi|c,  AtU.  v,  11,  4),  but 
elsewhere  Jotephut  {^luHnprog,  Ani,  viii,  1,  8,  ed. 
Havercamp).  He  appears  from  the  Chronicon  of  A  Ux* 
andria  to  bavo  been  nearly  contemporary  with  Ehud, 
B.C.  cir.  1528-1466.     See  Hioh-pbibst. 

AVishur  (Heb.  Ab%$hur',  ^!!T»'^aK,/aMer  o/the 
waUy  i.  e.  perhaps  mojon ;  Sept.  'A)3i(rovp),  the  second 
named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shammai,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  who  married  Abihail,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
(I  Chron.  ii,  28,  29),  B.C.  considerably  post  1612. 

Ab'isum  {'Afiiaat  v.  r.  'A/3f<Toi;aO,  the  son  of 
Phinees  and  father  of  Boccas,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Ezra  (1  Esdr.  viii,  2) ;  evidently  the  high-priest  Abxsh- 
UA  (q.  v.). 

Ab'ital  (Heb.  Abital',  h'^'^^lfy  father  of  dew,  i.  e* 
fresh;  Sept.  'A/3«roX),  the  fifth^wife  of  David,  by 
whom  she  had  Shephatioh,  during  his  reign  in  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  Ui,  4 ;  1  Chron.  iU,  8),  B.C.  1052. 

AVltub  (Heb.  Abitub',  a^I3*i3K,/a/Aer  of  good- 
ness, i.  e.  good;  Sept.  'A/3(rwj3  v.  r.  'A/SirovX),  a  Ben- 
Jamite,  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shaharaim  by 
his  second  wife,  Baara  or  Hodesh,  in  Moab  (1  Chron. 
viii,  11).     B.C.  cir.  1612.     See  Shaharaim. 

Abfud,  a  GriBcized  form  (Matt,  i,  18)  of  the  name 
Abxhud  (q.  v.). 

Abiyonah.    See  Capbr. 

Abjuration  (I)»  in  the  Roman  Churoh,  a  formal 
and  solemn  act  by  which  heretics  and  those  suspected 
of  heresy  denied  and  renounced  it.  In  countries  where 
the  inquisition  was  established,  three  sorts  of  abjura- 
tion were  practised :  1 .  Abjuratio  deformali,  made  by 
a  notorious  apostate  or  heretic;  2.  Abjuratio  de  vehe- 
meniij  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic  strongly  suspected 
of  heresy ;  8.  Abjuratio  de  levi,  made  by  a.  Roman  Cath- 
olic only  slightly  suspected.  (II.)  In  England,  the 
oath  of  abjuration  is  an  oath  by  which  an  obligation 
was  come  under  not  to  acknowledge  any  right  in  the 
Pretender  to  the  throne  of  England.  It  is  also  used  to 
signify  an  oath  ordained  by  the  25th  of  Charles  II, 
abjuring  particular  doctrines  of  the  Chnroh  of  Rome. 
(See  S.  G.  Wald,  De  Hceresi  Abjuranda,  Regiom.  1821 ; 
Von  d,  Abtchtcdrung  der  Sunome,  in  Henke's  Eusebia, 
i,  184  sq.)    See  Heretic. 

Able  (or  Abel),  Thomas,  chaplain  to  queen  Cath- 
arine, wife  of  Henry  VIII  of  England.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford,  in  1516,  and  subsequently 
that  of  D.D.  He  vehemently  opposed  the  divorce  of 
the  king  and  queen,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1530,  entitled  De  non  dissolvendo  Henrici  et 
CatharincB  matrimonio.  He  was  also  a  strenuous  op- 
ponent of  the  kind's  supremacy,  for  which  he  was 
hanged  at  Smithficld  in  1540  (Hook,  EccL  Biog,  i,  45). 

Ablution  (I),  the  ceremonial  washing,  whereby,  as 
a  symbol  of  purification  from  uncleanness,  a  person  was 
considered  (1.)  to  be  cloainsed  from  the  taint  of  an  in- 
ferior and  less  pure  condition,  and  initiated  into  a  high- 
er and  purer  state ;  (2.)  to  be  cleansed  from  the  soil 
of  common  Ufe,  and  fitted  for  special  acts  of  religious 
service ;  (8.)  to  be  cleansed  from  defilements  contract- 
ed by  particular  acts  or  circumstances,  and  restored  to 
the  privileges  of  ordinary  life ;  (4.)  as  absolvmg  or 
purifying  himself,  or  declaring  himself  absolved  and 
purified,  fbom  the  guilt  of  a  particular  act.  We  do 
not  meet  with  any  such  ablutions  in  patriarchal 
times ;  but  under  the  Mosucal  dispensation  they  are 
all  indicated.    See  Lustration  ;  Sprinkliko. 

A  marked  example  of  the  Jirst  kind  of  ablution  oc- 
curs when  Aaron  and  his  sons,  on  their  being  set  apart 
for  the  priesthood,  were  washed  with  water  before  they 
were  invested  with  the  priestly  robes  and  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil  (Lev.  viii,  6).  To  this  head  we  are 
inclined  to  refer  the  ablution  of  persons  and  raiment 
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irhlcli  «*•  raqtdnd  of  the  whole  of  the  IsrwUta*,  u 
a  pnpuition  to  their  recairiag  the  law  from  Siiui 
(Eiod.  lis,  lO-lG).  We  ilM  ftnd  aumples  of  tbia 
kind  of  purlflcaUon  in  conDectien  wUb  initUtion  into 
gome  higher  lUte  botb  >mon|;  the  HdIiibhi  end  in 
other  nations.  Thai  those  admilled  inU  the  mva- 
teriei  of  Eleiuii  were  previoiuty  pniilted  on  the  bank) 
of  the  Iliuiu  by  water  being  pouiwl  upon  thsm  liy 
the  Hydroniw  (Polyna.  t,  11;  Ui,  11}.     See  Conse- 

The  ncond  kind  of  ablution  wm  that  which  roqulreil 
the  pri«at>,  on  pain  of  deatb,  to  vaih  their  hands  and 
tbeir  feet  before  tbey  epfiroached  the  altar  of  God 
(Exod.xxx,  IT-Sl).  For  thb  purpose  a  large  baain  of 
water  woa  proildeil  botb  at  tho  tabereaelo  and  at  the 
temple.  See  Laves.  To  this  the  Pulmist  alludea 
whan  he  «aj>,  "I  will  wash  my  banda  in  innoconry, 
and  so  will  I  compass  thine  altar"  (Ps,  ssvi,  0).  Hence 
Hbecamethe  cuMominthe  early  Cbriitian  Church  for 
the  miuliCen,  in  the  view  of  the  congnigation,  to  wash 
tbeir  hands  in  a  basin  of  water  brougbt  Liy  the  deaoou, 
at  tbe  commeDCemeDt  of  the  conunnnlan  ( Jamieson,  p. 
126);  and  thit  practice,  or  lomethlng  like  it,  b  still : 
retained  In  tbe  Eastern  churches,  as  weU  u  in  tbe  j 
Church  of  Rome,  when  mou  is  celebrated.  See  Holy 
Water.  Similar  ablutions  by  tbe  priest*  before  pro- 
ceeding to  perform  the  more  sacred  ceremonies  were 
nanal  among  tbe  heathen  (see  Smith's  Did.  ofCUut. 
AMiq.  I.  T.  ChDmipa).  Tbe  Egyptian  priests  initceJ 
carried  the  practice  to  a  boidensome  extant  (Wilkin- 
son, i,  324,  abridgmO.  from  which  the  Jewisb  priests 
were,  perhaps  designedly,  exonerated  j  and  in  their 
leas  torrid  climate  it  was,  for  purposes  of  rco!  clean- 
liness, less  needful.  Beservoini  of  wster  were  at- 
tached to  the  E^ptian  temples;  end  Herodotus  (,!!, 
S7)  informs  us  that  the  priests  shaved  the  whole  of 
their  bodies  every  third  day,  that  no  insect  or  other 
filth  might  be  upon  them  when  they  served  the  gods, 
and  that  tbey  washed  themsclvea  in  cold  water  twice 
every  day  and  twice  eiury  night;  PorpbjTj-  aaye 
thrice  a  day,  with  a  nocturnal  at)lutian  occasionally. 
Tbis  kind  of  ablution,  as  preparatory-  to  a  religious 
set,  answeiB  to  tbe  simple  iradu  of  tbo  Moslems,  which 
they  are  required  to  go  through  five  times  daily  before 
their  stated  prayers  (see  Ijine,  Mod.  Kg.  i,  94  sq.),  bc- 
^ea  other  private  puHQcations  of  a  mora  formal  char- 
acter (see  BeUnd,  De  Rtlis.  Moh.  p.  80-83).  This 
nukes  the  ceremonies  of  ablution  much  more  con- 
a[dcnoas  to  a  traveller  in  tbe  Moslem  East  at  the  prca- 
est  day  than  they  would  appear  among  tho  ancient 


Jewa,  eeeing  that  the  law  imposed  this  abtigatioo  on 
the  priests  only,  not  on  the  people.  Connected  as 
theae  Moslem  ablutions  are  with  varioD*  forms  sad 
imitative  ceremonies,  and  recurring  so  frequentlr  a> 
Ibey  do,  the  avowedly  heavy  yoke  of  even  the  llIoau^: 
law  seems  Sight  in  tbe  compariaou.     See  Bathe. 

In  the  Aird  class  of  abludona  washing  Is  regarded 
as  a  puriflcatioa  ftom  positive  defilemeots.  Tbe  Mo- 
aaical  law  recognises  eleven  spedee  of  undeannest  of 
this  nature  (Lev.  lU-iv),  the  puriScation  for  Kbich 
ceased  at  tbe  end  of  a  certain  period,  provided  tbe  un- 
clean person  then  washed  his  body  and  bis  clotbei: 
but  in  a  few  eases,  each  as  leprosy  and  the  defilement 
contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  he  remuned  an- 
dean seven  days  after  tbe  physical  cause  of  poUukm 
bad  ceased.  This  was  all  that  tbe  law  required ;  but 
in  later  times,  when  tbo  Jews  began  to  refine  npci  it, 
these  caaea  were  consideted  generic  instead  of  tpedHc 
— aa  rspreaenting  classes  instesd  of  individual  osrs 
of  defilement — and  the  cauaes  of  pollution  requiring 
purification  by  water  thus  came  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased. This  kind  of  ablution  for  substantial  nn- 
clesnoess  answen  to  tbe  lloelem  gkvd  (Lane,  ib.  p. 
.  99 :  BeUnd,  ii.  p.  S6-TT),  in  which  tbe  cwisa  of  de- 
,  lilement  giootly  exceed  those  of  the  Uoeaical  law, 
while  they  are  perhaps  equalled  in  number  and  mi- 
nuteness by  those  wbtch  tbe  later  Jews  devised.  Tbe 
uncleanness  hi  tbis  claaa  arises  chiefly  from  tbe  ntt- 
nral  secretions  of  human  beings  and  of  beasts  used 
for  food,  and  from  tbe  ordure  of  animals  not  nted  for 
food ;  and,  as  among  the  Jews,  tbe  defilement  may  be 
communicated  not  only  to  persons,  but  to  cIoUms, 
utensils,  and  dwellhigF-^in  all  which  cases  tbe  pnriG- 
,  cation  must  be  made  by  water,  or  by  some  representa- 
tive act  where  water  cannot  be  applied.  Thna  in 
drought  or  sickness  tbe  rinsing  of  the  hands  and  face 
may  be  performed  with  dry  sand  or  dust,  a  ceremony 
that  i>  termed  laytmrnvm  (Lane,  t6.).   See  tlacLEAB- 

Of  tho  lail  class  of  ablutions,  by  which  pelsons  df- 
clDre<l  tbcmsclvea  tree  Ihim  tbe  guilt  of  a  paiticolar 
action,  tbe  most  nmarkablo  instance  Is  that  which  oc- 
curs In  the  expiation  for  sn  unknown  murder,  when 
tbe  elders  of  the  nearest  village  washed  their  hands 
over  tbe  espiatory  heifor,  beboadtd  in  the  valley,  say- 
ing, "Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither 
have  our  eyes  seen  It"  (DouC.  xxl,  1-9).  It  haa  been 
thought  by  some  that  tbo  signsi  act  of  IMlate,  when 
he  washed  bis  hands  in  water  and  declared  himself 
innocent  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  (Hatt.  xxvii,  U\  was  a 
designed  adoption  of  the  Jewish  custom  ;  but  this  sup- 
position does  QOt  appear  necessary,  as  tbe  piaCtice  was 
also  common  among  tbe  Gneks  and  Romana  (sec 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Antij.  a.  v.  Luetratio).  See 
Murder. 

Other  practices  not  Indicated  in  the  law  appear  to 
have  existed  at  a  very  Bariy  period,  or  to  have  gmwn 
np  in  the  coune  of  time.  From  1  Ssm.  xvl,  6,  com- 
pared with  Exod.  xlx,  10-14,  we  learn  that  it  was 
usDol  for  those  who  presented  or  provided  a  sacrifice 
to  purify  themselves  by  ablution ;  and  aa  thia  was 
evoTwhero  a  general  practice,  It  may  be  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  pstriarchal  times,  and.  being  an  estab- 
lished and  approved  custom,  not  to  have  required  to 
be  mentioned  In  the  law.  There  is  a  passage  In  (be 
Bpocr}-phsl  book  of  Judith  (xli,  7-0)  which  has  been 
thought  to  intimate  that  tbe  Jews  performed  ablntions 
before  prayer.  But  we  cannot  fairly  deduce  tbut 
meaning  f^m  It  (comp.  Kuth  iii,  3);  since  It  is  crn- 
nected  with  tbe  annhitlnj;  (q.  v.),  which  was  a  custoiti. 
ary  token  of  festivity  (see  Atnsld,  tn  loc.).  It  would 
indeed  prove  too  much  if  so  understood,  a>  Judith 
batbed  in  the  water,  which  Is  more  than  evrn  the  Mos. 
lems  do  before  their  prayers.  Moreover,  tbe  authoritv, 
if  dear,  would  not  be  conclusive.    See  PcHiricATiox. 

But  after  the  rise  of  tbe  sect  of  tho  Pharisees,  the 
piactioa  of  nhlurion  wo*  carried  to  sncb  exeeoa,  fratn 
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tho  affectation  of  extfiofdinary  purity,  that  it  to  re- 
peatedly brought  under  our  notice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment thioiigh  tlie  sevenl  uiinuidrersions  of  our  Sav- 
ioor  on  the  consumnuite  hypocrisr  involved  in  this  fas- 
tidioos  attention  to  the  external  types  of  moral  purity, 
while  the  heart  was  left  unclean  (e.  g.  Matt,  xxiii,  25). 
All  the  practices  there  exposed  come  under  the  head 
of  purification  from  undeanness ;  the  acts  involving 
which  wen  made  so  numerous  that  persons  of  the  strict- 
er sect  could  scarcely  move  without  contracting  some 
involuntary  pollution.    For  this  reason  they  never  en- 
tered their  bouses  without  ablution,  from  the  strong 
probability  that  they  had  unknowingly  contracted 
some  defilement  in  the  streets ;  and  they  were  especial- 
ly careful  never  to  eat  without  washing  the  hands 
(Uark  vii,  1-5),  because  they  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  defiled;  and  as  unclean  hands  were  held  to  com- 
moaicate  undeanness  to  all  food  (excepting  fruit) 
which  they  touched,  it  was  deemed  that  there  was 
no  security  against  eating  undean  food  but  by  al- 
waji  wasliing  the  hands  ceremonially  before  touch- 
ing any  meat.      We  say  "ceremonially,"  because 
this  article  refers  only  to  ceremonial  washing.     Tho 
Israelites,  who,  like  other  Orientals,  fed  with  their 
lingen^  washed  their  hands  before  meals  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness.     See  Eatino.     But  these  cus- 
tomary washings  were  distinct  from  the  ceremonial 
ablations,  as  they  are  now  among  the  Moslems.   There 
were,  indeed,  distinct  names  for  them.     The  former 
was  called  simply  nb'^^a,M«(JZtiA',  or  wathing,  in  which 
water  was  poured  c^nm  tho  hands ;  the  latter  was  call- 
ed •^^'^33,  tebUah',  plunging^  because  the  hands  were 
mmtntd  in  water  (Lightfoot  on  Mark  vii,  4).     It  was 
this  last,  namely,  the  ceremonial  ablution,  which  tho 
Iliarisees  judged  to  be  so  necessary.    When,  therefore. 
Mine  of  that  sect  remarked  that  our  Lord's  disdples  ate 
''with  nnwashen  hands'*  (Mark  vii,  2),  it  is  not  to  be 
imieritood  literally  that  they  did  not  at  all  wash  their 
kinds,  but  that  they  did  notpluf^  them  ceremonially 
acoonifng  t9  their  own  practice  (^nry/iy,  not  "oft," 
as  in  tho  Auth.  Vers.,  but  with  thefiity  q. d.  "up  to 
the  elbow,"  as  Theophylaet  interprets).    And  this  was 
expected  from  them  only  as  the  disciples  of  a  religious 
teacher;  for  these  refinements  were  not  practised  by 
tiie  class  of  people  from  which  the  disciples  were 
chiefi^r  drawn.     Their  wonder  was,  that  Jesus  had 
not  mculcated  this  observance  on  his  followera,  and 
B<^  as  some  have  f Jinciod,  that  he  had  enjoined  them 
to  neglect  what  had  been  their  previous  practice. 
(See  Otho,  Lex.  Rabb,  s.  v.  Lotio.)     See  Wash. 

In  at  least  an  equal  degree  the  Pharisees  multiplied 
the  oexcmonial  pollutions  which  required  the  ablution 
cf  inanimate  objects — "  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels 
and  tables" — ^the  rules  given  in  the  law  (Lev.  vi,  28 ; 
xi,  32-36 ;  xv,  23)  being  extended  to  these  multiplied 
contaminations.  Articles  of  earthenware  which  were 
^  little  value  were  to  be  broken,  and  those  of  metal 
and  wood  were  to  be  scoured  and  rinsed  with  water. 
All  these  nsattera  are  fully  described  by  Buxtorf, 
Ughtfoot,  Schdttgen,  Gill,  and  other  writen  of  tho  same 
cla^s,  who  present  many  striking  illustrations  of  the 
pissagea  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  them.  The  Mo- 
hammedan usages  of  ablution,  which  oflfer  very  clear 
analogies,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  third  book  of  the 
yiMal  ti-Mcuabih  (or  "  CjlUcthn  a/Muttelman  Tra^ 
(£^iw,"  translated  from  tho  Arabic  by'A.  N.  Matthews, 
Calcutta,  1809,  2  vols.  4to),  and  also  in  D'Ohsson's 
ToUeaity  Uv.  i,  chap,  i.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Babtism. 

(IL)  In  the  Roman  Chureh  ablution  is  a  litur^cal 
t^nn,  denoting  tho  use  of  wine  and  water  by  tho  priest, 
>fter  communion,  to  cleanse  tho  chalice  and  his  lin- 
f^-  Two  ablutions  are  made  in  tho  mass.  1.  Wine 
"^  is  poured  into  the  chalice,  in  order  to  disen- 
P9  the  particles,  of  either  klndi,  which  may  bo  left 
'^rinic  to  tho  vessd,  and  is  afterward  drunk  by  tho 
P'Kft.  2.  Wine  and  water  are  poured  upon  tho  priest's 


fingen  into  the  chalice  (see  Bolssonnet,  Dlc(.  det  JUtet^ 
i,  66).     See  Mass. 

(III.)  In  the  Greek  Chureh,  ablution  is  a  ceremony 
observed  seven  days  after  baptism,  wherein  the  unc- 
tion of  the  chrism  is  washed  off  from  those  who  have 
been  baptized  (King,  Greek  Church).     See  Chrism. 

For  the  literature  of  the  subject,  in  general,  see  T. 
Dassorius,  De  Imttraiione  Judaontm  (Viteb.  1692) ;  A. 
Froelund,  Dt  ycipocaiiro^ovc^^i^i  tacerdotum  HebraO' 
rum  (HaAi.  1695) ;  O.  Sperling,  De  baplismo  ethnico- 
Tftm  (Hafn.  1700) ;  J.  Behm,  De  l<awne  Jvdaorum  et 
ChriahoMnrvm  (Regiom.  1715) ;  J.  G.  Leschner,  De  Iw-, 
trationibfu  vett.  gentilmm  prcscidaneit  (Viteb.  1709) ;  J. 
Lomeier,  De  vett.  gentUium  Itutraiionius  (Ultraj.  1681, 
1701) ;  H.  Lubert,  De  antiquo  lavandi  ritu  (Lubec, 
1670);  J.  J.  Mailer,  De  igne  luttrieo  (Jen.  1660);  T. 
Pfanner,  De  loUombue  Chrutianormnt  in  his  Obeerv. 
JEccUm.  i,  SMrAn.    See  Water. 

AbnaXm  (rather  Odnaim).    See  Stool. 

Ab'ner  (Heb.  Abner^^  ^33K,  once  in  its  Adl  form 
Abiner^,  '^3*^?K,  1  Sam.  xiv,  W,  father  of  light,  \.  o.  en- 

lightenimg;  Sept.  'A/Scvv^p,  Josephus  'A^ffvapoCf  Ani. 
vi,  4,  8,  elsewhere  A/3iVi;poc),  the  son  of  Ner  (q.  v.) 
and  uncle  of  Saul  (being  the  brother  of  his  father  Kish), 
and  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
60  sq.),  in  which  character  he  appean  several  times 
during  the  early  history  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvii,  55 ; 
XX,  25 ;  xxvi,  5  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xxvi,  28).  It  was 
through  his  instrumentality  that  David  was  fint  in- 
troduced to  Saul's  court  after  the  victoiy  over  Goliath 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  57),  B.C.  1063;  and  it  was  he  whom 
David  sarcasticaUy  addressed  when  accompanying  his 
master  hn  the  punuit  of  his  life  at  Hachilah  (1  Sam. 
xxvi,  14),  B.C.  1055.  After  the  death  of  Saul  (B.C. 
1058),  the  experience  which  he  had  acquired,  and  the 
character  for  ability  and  decision  which  he  had  estab- 
lished in  Israel,  enabled  him  to  uphold  the  falling  house 
of  Saul  for  seven  yean ;  and  he  might  probably  have 
done  80  longer  if  it  had  suited  his  views  (2  Sam.  ii,  6, 
10 ;  V,  5 ;  comp.  vi,  1).  It  was  generally  known  that 
David  had  been  divinely  nominated  to  succeed  Saul  on 
the  throne :  when,  therefore,  that  monnreh  was  slain 
in  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  David  was  made  king  over  his 
own  tribe  of  Judah,  and  reigned  in  Hebron,  the  old 
capital.  In  the  other  tribes  an  influence  adverae  to 
Judah  existed,  and  was  controlled  chiefly  by  the  tribe 
of  Ephraim.  Abner,  with  great  decision,  availed  him- 
self of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  turned  it  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  house  to  which  he  belonged,  of  which 
he  was  now  the  most  important  surviving  member. 
He  did  not,  however,  venture  to  propose  himself  as 
king ;  but  took  Ishbosheth,  a  surviving  son  of  Said, 
whose  known  imbecility  had  excused  his  absence  from 
the  fSatal  fight  in  which  his  father  and  brothere  perish- 
ed, and  made  him  king  over  the  tribes,  and  ruled  in 
his  name  (2  Sam.  ii,  8).  This  event  appean  to  have 
occurred  five  yean  after  Sanl*s  death  (2  Sam.  ii,  10 ; 
comp.  11),  an  interim  that  was  probably  occupied  in 
plans  for  settling  tho  succession,  to  which  Ishbosheth 
may  have  l)eon  at  first  disinclined.  See  Ishboshetu. 
Nor,  perhaps,  had  the  Israelites  sooner  than  this  re- 
covered sufficiently  from  the  oppression  by  the  Philis- 
tines that  would  be  sure  to  follow  the  disaster  upon 
Mount  Gilboa  to  reassert  their  independence,  at  least 
throughout  Palestine  proper.  Accordingly  Ishbosheth 
reigned  in  Mahanaim,  beyond  Jordan,  and  David  in 
Hebron.  A  sort  of  desultory  warfare  continued  for 
two  yean  between  them,  in  which  the  advantage  ap- 
pean to  have  been  always  on  tho  side  of  David  (2 
Sam.  ii,  1).  The  only  one  of  the  engagements  of 
which  wo  have  a  particular  account  is  that  which  en- 
sued when  Joab,  David's  general,  and  Abner  met  and 
fought  at  Glbeon  (2  Sam.  ii,  12  sq.),  B.C.  1048.  Ab- 
ner was  lieaten,  and  fled  for  his  life ;  but  was  punned 
by  Asahel  (the  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishai),  who  was 
"  swift  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe."     Abner,  dreading  a 
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blood-fend  with  Joab,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained a  sincere  respect,  entreated  Asahel  to  desist 
from  the  pursnit;  but  finding  that  he  was  still  fol- 
lowed,  and  that  his  lifo  was  in  danger,  he  at  length 
ran  his  pursuer  through  the  body  by  a  back  thrust 
with  the  pointed  heel  of  his  spear  (2  Sam.  ii,  18-82). 
This  put  a  strife  of  blood  between  the  two  foremost 
men  in  all  Israel  (after  David) ;  for  the  law  of  honor, 
which  had  from  times  before  the  law  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  which  still  prevails  in  Arabia,  ren- 
dered it  the  conventional  duty  of  Joab  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  his  brother  upon  the  person  by  whom  he  liad 
been  slain.     See  Blood-revenoe. 

As  time  went  on  Abner  had  occasion  to  feel  more 
strongly  that  he  was  himself  not  only  the  chief,  but 
the  only  remaining  prop  of  the  house  of  Saul ;  and 
this  conviction,  acting  upon  a  proud  and  arrogant 
spirit,  led  him  to  more  presumptuous  conduct  than 
even  the  mildness  of  the  feeble  Ishbosheth  could  suf- 
fer to  pass  without  question.  See  Ab8Al.om  ;  Adoxi- 
JAU.  He  took  to  his  own  harem  a  woman  named 
Rizpah,  who  had  been  a  concubine-wife  of  Saul  (2 
Sam.  iii,  7  sq.)*  This  act,  from  tlie  ideas  connected 
with  the  liarem  of  a  deceased  king  (comp.  Joseph  us, 
Apion,  i,  15 ;  Herod,  iii,  68),  was  not  only  a  great  im- 
propriety, but  was  open  to  the  suspicion  of  a  political 
design,  which  Abner  may  very  possibly  have  enter- 
tained. See  Habex.  A  mild  rebuke  from  the  nom- 
inal king,  however,  enraged  him  greatly;  and  he 
plainly  declared  that  he  would  henceforth  abandon  his 
cause  and  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  David. 
To  excuse  thii  desertion  to  his  own  mind,  he  then  and 
on  other  occasions  avowed  his  knowledge  that  the  son 
of  Jesse  had  been  appointed  b}'  the  Lord  to  rdgn  over 
all  Israel  {  but  ho  appears  to  have  t»een  unconscious 
that  this  avowal  exposed  his  previous  conduct  to  more 
censure  than  it  offered  excuse  for  his  present.  He, 
however,  kept  his  word  with  Ishbosheth.  After  a 
tour,  during  which  ho  explained  his  present  views  to 
the  elders  of  the  tribes  which  still  adhered  to  the 
house  of  Saul,  he  repaired  to  Hebron  with  authority 
to  make  certain  overtures  to  David  on  their  belialf 
(2  Sam.  iii,  12  sq.).  Ho  was  received  with  great  at- 
tention and  respect ;  and  David  even  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  promise  that  he  should  sUll  have  the  chief 
command  of  the  armies  when  the  desired  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  took  place  (Zh  Pado  Davidis  et  Abnerij 
in  the  Crii,  Sac.  Thes.  Nov.  i,  651).  The  political  ex- 
pedienc}'^  of  this  engagement  is  veiy  clear,  and  to  that 
expediency  the  interests  and  claims  of  Joab  were  sac- 
rificed. That  distinguished  personage  happened  to  be 
absent  from  Hebron  on  service  at  the  time,  but  he  re- 
turned just  as  Abner  had  left  the  city.  He  spoedily 
understood  wliat  Iiad  passed ;  and  his  dread  of  the  su- 
perior influence  which  such  a  man  as  Abner  might  es- 
tablish with  David  (see  JoSephus,  Ant.  vii,  1,  5) 
quickened  his  remembrance  of  the  vengeance  which 
his  brother's  blood  required.  His  purpose  was  prompt- 
ly formed.  Unknown  to  the  king,  but  apparently  in 
his  name,  he  sent  a  message  after  Abner  to  call  him 
back ;  and  as  he  returned,  Joab  met  him  at  the  gate, 
and,  leading  him  aside  as  if  to  confer  peaceably  and 
privately  with  him,  suddenly  thrust  his  sword  into  his 
body,  B.C.  1046.  The  lamentations  cf  David,  the 
public  mourning  which  ho  ordered,  and  the  funeral 
honors  which  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  Abner  (2 
Sam.  iv,  12),  the  king  himself  following  the  bier  as 
chief  mourner,  exonerated  him  in  public  opinion  from 
having  been  privy  to  this  assassination  (2  Sam.  iii,  31- 
89 ;  comp.  1  Kings  ii,  5,  82).  As  for  Joab,  his  privi- 
lege as  a  blood-avenger  must  to  a  great  extent  have 
justified  his  treacherous  act  in  the  opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  that,  together  with  his  influence  with  the 
army,  screened  him  from  punishment.     See  Joab. 

David*s  short  but  emphatic  lament  over  Abner  (2 
Sam.  iii,  83,  34)  may  be  rendered,  wttii  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  form  cf  the  original  (see  Ewald,  Dick- 


ter  du  aJUen  BtmdtM,  i,  99 ;  comp.  Lowth,  HA.  Poetiy, 
xxii),  as  follows : 

At  a  vUlttin  dies,  Bhould  Abner  diet 

Thy  hand*  not  bound, 

And  thy  feet  not  brought  Into  fetters; 
As  one  tM»  before  the  sons  of  malloe,  fcUest  thoo! 

As  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  J.  D.  Michaelis  {Utber- 
Htzung  des  alten  Test.)  saw  that  the  point  of  this  in- 
dignant, more  than  sorrowful,  lament,  lies  in  the  mode 
in  which  Abner  was  slain.  Joab  professed  to  kill 
him  '^for  the  blood  of  Asahel,  his  brother"  (2  Sam. 
iii,  27).  But  if  a  man  claimed  his  brother^s  blood  &t 
the  hand  of  his  murderer,  the  latter  (even  if  he  fled  to 
the  altar  for  refuge,  Exod.  xxi,  14)  would  have  been 
delivered  up  (bound,  hand  and  foot,  it  is  assumed)  to 
the  avenger  of  blood,  who  would  then  possess  a  legiil 
right  to  slay  him.  Now  Joab  not  only  had  no  title  to 
claim  the  right  of  the  Goel,  as  Asahel  was  killed  nnder 
justifying  circumstances  (2  Sam.  ii,  19);  but,  Mhile 
pretending  to  exercise  the  avenger*s  right,  be  took  a 
lawless  and  private  mode  of  satisfaction,  and  commit- 
ted a  murder.  Hcnco  David  charged  him,  in  allusion 
to  this  conduct,  with  "  shedding  the  blood  of  war  in 
peace"  (1  Kings  ii,  5) ;  and  hence  he  expresses  him- 
self in  this  lament,  as  if  indignant  that  the  noble  Ab- 
ner, instead  of  being  surrendered  with  the  fonnalit*ea 
of  the  law  to  meet  an  authorized  penalty,  was  treacb- 
crousl}*^  stabbed  like  a  worthless  fellow' by  the  hands 
of  an  assassin. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Homicide. 

Wo  find  tho  name  of  a  son  of  Abner,  Jaasid,  sab- 
Fequcntly  appointed  phylarch,  under  Solomon,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Cbron.  xxvii,  21).  (On  the 
character  of  Abner,  see  Kitto*s  Daiiy  Bible  JUtist.  in 
loc. ;  Nirmeyer,  Charakterist.  iv,  843  sq.  On  his 
death,  see  C.  Simeon,  Worts,  iii,  827 ;  H.  Lindsay,  Ijee- 
iures,  ii,  80 ;  R.  Harris,  Worts,  p.  281.)     See  David. 

Abnet.    See  Gibdle. 

Abo,  a  Lutheran  archbishopric  in  Finland  (q.  v.;). 
A  bishopric  was  establbhed  in  Abo  in  the  thirteenth 
centuiy,  which,  in  1817,  was  elevated  b}'  the  Bnssian 
government  to  the  rank  of  an  archbishopric 

Abodah.    See  Talmud. 

Abomiiiation  (^4&tt,  F^gg^,  filthy  stimch.  Lev. 
vii,  18;  '*  abominable,"  Lev.  xix,  7;  Isa.  Ixv,  4; 
Ezek.  iv,  14;  ^^ipd,  shikhUs^,  Dent,  xxix,  17;  1 
Kings  xi,  6,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13,  24;  2  Chron.  xv, 
8;  Isa.  Ixvi,  8;  Jer.  iv,  1 ;  vii,  80;  xiu,  27;  xvi,  18; 
xxxii,  84 ;  Ezek.  v,  11 ;  vii,  20 ;  xi,  18,  21 ;  xx,  7,  8, 
CO;  xxxvii,  28;  Dan.  ix,  27;  xi,  81;  xii,  11;  Hos. 
ix,  10;  Nah.  iii,  6;  Zech.  ix,  7;  or  f^,  she'tett, 
filth,  Lev.  vii,  21;  xi,  10,  11,  12,  13,  aoi'id,  41,  42; 
Isa.  Ixvi,  17 ;  Ezek.  vtii,  10 ;  elsewhere  rarin,  toAak\ 

ahhorr€nct ;  Sept.  /3^Atry/ia,  and  so  N.  T.,  Matt,  xxiv, 
14;  Mark  xiii,  14;  Luke  xvi,  15;  Rev.  xvii,  4,  5; 
xxi,  27),  any  object  of  detestation  or  disgnst  (Lev. 
xviii,  22 ;  Deut.  vii,  25) ;  and  applied  to  an  impure  or 
detestablo  action  (Ezek.  xxii,  11 ;  xxx,  26 ;  Mai.  ii, 
11,  etc.) ;  to  any  thing  causing  a  ceremonial  pollution 
(Gen.  xliii,  82;  xlvi,  84;  Deut.  xiv,  8);  Imt  more 
cspechill}'  to  idols  (Lev.  xviii,  22;  xx,  18;  D«ut.  vii, 
26;  1  Kings  xi,  5,  7;  2  Kings  xxiii,  13);  and  also  to 
food  offered  to  idols  (Zech.  ix,  7);  and  to  filth  of  ev- 
ery kind  (Nah.  iii,  €).  There  are  several  texts  in 
which  the  word  occurs,  to  which,  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  interest  or  difiiculty,  especial  attention  has 
been  drawn.     See  Idolatry. 

The  first  is  Gen.  xliii,  32:  '*The  Egyptiana  might 
not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews,  for  that  is  on  a5oM> 

inatum  (ra91>)  unto  the  Egyptians.**  This  is  best 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  considered 
themselves  ceremonially  defiled  if  they  ate  with  amf 
strangers.  The  prireaiy  reason  appears  to  have  been 
that  the  cow  was  the  most  sacred  animal  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  eating  of  it  was  abhorrent  to  them ; 
whereas  it  was  both  eaten  and  sacrificed  by  the  Jews 
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md  moit  olher  uitioiu,  who,  oti  that  ■cconnt,  von 
abumiiubla  in  ttnir  ejn.  It  na  for  thu,  u  we  iBim 
from  Herodotiu  (ii,  41),  that  no  Egyptian  nun  or 
vomia  voold  kis*  ■  Gn«k  on  the  mouth,  or  would  mo 
the  clearer  of  a  Grnk,  or  his  >pit,  or  hit  diih,  or 
vouid  tute  the  Soib  of  ereu  clean  lieef  (that  {■,  of 
c»n)  that  had  bran  cut  with  a  Grecian  carving-knife. 
It  is  trne  that  Wilkinwn  (Am:.  Egyplimi,  iil,  868) 
ucribes  thii  to  the  diigust  of  Che  faiUdloualy-clean 
Egi-pliuu  at  the  compirativel]'  fool  hibltt  of  their 
Aiiitic  and  other  aelghbon  ;  bntituemi  uarceiffiir 
to  take  the /actj  of  the  r^ither  of  hiatal?,  and  lacrlba 
them  to  any  other  than  the  very  •■tl>factoi7  rmimf 
Thich  he  amigna  for  them.  We  collect,  then,  that  It 
w H  ufoniymtrt,  not  polntoilly  o*  Hebrewi,  thot  it  w«> 
BD  abaminitionfor  the  Eg}'ptiins  to  eat  with  the  breth- 
nn  of  Jiiseph.  The  Jewi  tfaemMlvea  »nb»eqiitnlly 
cinnpliSed  the  ume  practice  ;  for  in  later  times  thej- 
htld  it  luiUwfulto  eatordrlnliwlthlbreignera  in  their 
boiues.  or  evan  to  enter  their  dwellings  (John  xiVa, 
SS:  Acts  K,  g8;  xi,  6))  for  not  only  were  the  houses 
of  Gentiles  unclean  (Hishna,  Okalolk,  xviil,  7),  but 
they  themselves  rendered  unclean  those  in  whoee 
bouH  tbcy  lodged  (Haimoiiider,  MUhaib  a  Morhib. 
xii,  V£)  which  was  cirrylDK  the  mitler  further  than 
tke  E^pttina  (sm  ilso  Uilmlk  Tom,  14f ).  »'e  du 
rnt  trace  theea  inatancei,  bowover,  before  the  Captiv- 
ity (Ke  J.  D.  Winkler,  Ammadnr,.   PhUai.  ii,  ITS 

iq.).      S«  UscLKASXKSa. 

The«nx<<K{puMg«isGen.xlTi,».     Joseph  titeU- 

iiig  his  brethren  how  to  conduct  tbenuelvn  when  in- 
IiDdticed  to  the  king  of  Egj'pt ;  and  ho  initmcts  tbem 
Ihil  when  asked  concerning  their  occupation  they 
ihacid  answer.  "  Thy  aorrants'  trade  hath  boon  about 
utcle  from  our  youth  even  nntil  now,  bo1\  tee  ani  alto 
aiTfiiAert:'  This  last  clauKi  has  empbaais,  as  show- 
iai;  that  they  were  hereditary  nomade  pastors;  snd 
Uic  nasoa  is  added, "  That  yo  may  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen  J!w  trtry  Aepkcrd  it  n  o&intwUufl  (nssin) 
into  the  Egyptians."  In  the  former  instance  they 
"ere  "in  abomination"  at  ilmHgrrt,  with  whom  the 
E^rpluns  contd  not  eat ;  here  they  are  ■  further 
ibnniiiutiDn  as  nrrtnade  Atpherdi,  whom  it  was  certain 
Ibil  the  E^ptians,  for  that  reason,  would  localo  In 
the  bonier  land  of  Gosben,  and  not  In  the  heart  of  the 
nontiT.  That  it  was  nomado  ibepberds,  or  Bedou- 
ii».iBd  not  simply  shepherds,  wbo  were  abominable 
to  the  Egj-ptions,  is  evinced  bj  the  fact  that  the  Egj-p. 
tiutsthemselTea  paidgrest  attention  Co  the  rearing  of 
fsltle.  This  Is  shown  by  their  fculptures  and  paint- 
bgi.Biwell  as  by  the  offer  of  this  vcrj-  king  of  ^ypt 
to  make  inch  of  Jacob's  sons  aa  were  men  of  activity 
"  orerjem  of  bia  cattle"  (xlvii,  6).  For  this  avenion 
to  nomade  pastors  two  reasons  are  given ;  and  it  Is  not 
D«e«ir}-  that  we  should  choose  between  them,  for 
)i^  of  them  were,  it  is  roost  likely,  concurrently  true. 
I>ae  is,  Uutt  the  Inhabitants  of  Lower  and  Middle 
Egvpt  bad  previonaly  been  Invaded  by,  and  had  re- 
mused  for  many  years  snbfect  to,  a  tribe  of  nomade 
■htphcrdo,  who  had  only  of  late  been  expelled,  and  a 
Bitiv*  dynasty  restored — the  grievons  oppreasion  of 
Ibt  EgTptiane  by  these  paaloral  invaders,  and  the  in- 
nit  itith  which  their  religion  had  been  treated.  See 
HiiSQB.  The  other  reason,  not  necessarily  supetsed- 
■ng  Us  rbrmer,  but  rather  Mrengthenbig  it,  Is  that  tho 
(^gn*i>n",  aa  a  settled  and  clTiliied  people,  detested 
itt  bwieiB  and  predatory  habits  of  the  wandering 
Atpbnd  tribes,  which  then,  as  now,  bounded  the  rai- 
K' of  the  Nile  and  occnpled  tbo  Arabias— o  sUte  of 
Min^whicb  modem  travellers  describe  aa  still  exist- 
rajbttneen  the  Bedouin  and  fellahs  of  modem  Egypt, 
"i  bidoed  between  the  same  classes  everywhere  ip 
^"ity,  Persia,  and  tho  neighboring  regions  (see  CnV- 
"  Sac.  Thii.  AW.  I,  220).     See  SnErtiKRD. 

Tbi  lUrd  marked  use  of  this  word  again  occnn  Id 
knx-  The  king  tells  the  Israelitei  to  offer  to  their 
^  Ib«  sMriOcea  which  they  desired,  without  going 
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to  the  deaett  for  that  purpose.  To  this  Hoses  ob> 
Jects  that  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
'•tie  abam'matim  (fiaslln)  of  At  Kgsytiiau,"  who 
would  therebv  be  highly  exasperated  ogoinet  them 
(Exod.  viii,  2G).  A  reference  back  to  the  first  ex- 
cow,  the  only  animal  which  ail  the  Egyptians  agreed 
in  holding  sacred;  whereas,  in  the  great  eocriflco 
which  the  Hebrews  proposed  to  hold,  not  only  would 
heifers  lie  offered,  but  tho  people  would  feast  upon 
Iheir  flesh  (seo  J.  C,  Dielric,  AntiqtataUt,  p.  136). 
See  Apis. 

Xfsmrth  expression  of  marked  import  is  tho  adox- 
tS.^Tios  OF  DESOUTio:!  (O^J^  ^Ipl^,  Don.  li,  01 ; 
Sept.  ^iXtrfjia  Jitfaimrjiivov,  or  C  ^'.S  V^'''^'  ^"^• 
xil,  11;  Sept.  rb  ^iKvy/ia  TiK  tptiiuioiai^,  literally, 
JUtkmttt  ff  the  deinialim,  or,  rjtbcr,  dttolalag  JUlki- 
nra),  which,  without  doubt,  means  the  idol  or  Idola. 
trons  apparatus  which  tho  dcsolster  of  Jemsalem 
should  eiUblish  In  the  holy  Pli™  (see  Hitzig,  in  loc.). 
This  appeara  to  have  l>een  (In  its  first  appllcatloo)  a 
prediction  of  the  pollution  of  the  temple  by  Antlochna 
Epiphanes,  who  caused  an  idolatroos  altar  to  be  built 
on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  whereon  unclean  thingi 
were  offered  to  Jupiter  Olympins,  to  whom  the  tem- 
ple itself  was  dedicated  (see  Hoffman,  in  loc.).  Jo- 
sephus  distinctly  refers  to  this  as  tho  accomplishment 
of  Daniel's  prophecy  ;  as  docs  Che  author  of  the  first 
book  of  Haccabees,  In  dediring  that  "they  set  up  tba 
abomination  of  desolation  (to  (WiXiiypn  rqc  (p>I/«i- 
o™r)  upon  the  altar"  (1  Mace,  i,  59;  vl,  T;  2  Hacc. 
vi,2-5;  Joseph..4n<.  xil,5,4i  xii,T,G).  The  phrase 
is  quoted  b}-  Jesus  in  the  same  form  (Matt,  xxiv,  15), 
and  is  applied  by  him  to  what  was  to  tjko  place  at  the 
advance  of  tho  liomane  aguDst  Jerusalem.  They  who 
saw  "tbo  abonxinatlnn  of  desolation  standing  in  the 
holy  place"  were  enjoined  to  "  flee  to  the  mountains." 
This  may  with  probability  be  referred  to  tbo  ad- 
vance of  the  Roman  army  against  the  city  with  their 
Image-crowned  standards,  to  which  idolatrous  honors 
were  paid,  and  which  tho  Jews  rcgorded  as  idols. 
Tho  unexpected  retreat  and  discomfiture  of  the  Roman 
forces  affonlcd  such  as  were  mindful  of  oar  Savlour'a 
prophecy  an  opportunity  of  obeying  the  injunction 
which  it  contained.  That  the  jews  themselves  re- 
garded the  Roman  standards  at  abotumatiunt  u  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  deference  tn  Iheir  known  avenion, 
the  Roman  soldiers  quartered  in  Jerusalem  fbrbore  to 
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introduce  their  standards  into  the  city;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  Pilate  gavo  orders  that  they  should  be 
carried  in  by  night,  so  much  stir  was  made  in  the 
matter  by  the  principal  inhabitants  that,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  the  governor  was  eventually  induced  to  give 
up  the  point  (Joseph.  Ant,  xviii,  8, 1).  Those,  how- 
ever, who  suppose  that  **  the  holy  place"  of  the  text 
must  be  the  temple  itself,  may  And  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  the  prediction  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  city 
had  been  taken  by  the  Romans  and  the  holy  house 
destroyed,  the  soldiers  brought  their  standards  in  due 
form  to  the  temple,  set  them  up  over  the  eastern  gate, 
and  offered  $acrifice  to  them  (Joseph.  War,  vi,  6,  1) ; 
for  (as  Havercamp  notes  from  Tertullian,  Apol.  c. 
xvi,  162)  **  almost  tho  entire  religion  of  the  Koman 
camp  consisted  in  worshipping  the  ensigns,  swearing 
by  the  ensigns,  and  in  preferring  the  ensigns  before 
all  the  other  gods."  Nor  was  this  the  last  appearance 
of  "  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy  place ;" 
for  not  only  did  Hadrian,  with  studied  insult  to  the 
Jews,  set  up  the  figure  of  a  boar  over  the  Bethlehem 
gate  of  tho  city  (i£lia  Capitolina)  which  rose  upon 
the  site  and  ruins  of  Jerusalem  (Eusob.  Chr:.n,  1.  i,  p. 
45,  ed.  1658),  but  he  erected  a  tsmple  to  Jupiter 
upon  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix, 
12),  and  caused  an  image  of  himself  to  be  set  up 
in  the  part  which  answered  to  the  most  holy  place 
(Nicephorus  Callist.  iii,  24).  This  was  a  consum- 
mation of  all  the  abominations  which  the  iniquities 
of  the  Jews  brought  upon  their  holy  place  (see 
Auberlen,  Daniel  and  the  Revelalion,  p.  161  sq.). 
— Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Jerusalem. 

In  Dan.  ix,  27,  the  phrase  is  somewhat  different  and 
peculiar:  D^b^  D'^^'i;?;^  WS  brj,  which  (as  point- 
cd  in  tho  text)  must  be  rendered,  And  upon  the  toing 
of  JiUhinetiea  that  detokUes,  or  (there  thall  be)  a  desota- 
ter;  but  the  Sept.  has  iiri  t6  tipbv  fiSeXvyfia  rwv 
iprjftuHTiitJV  (v.  r.  rijc  ipTjftuKTitag)  taratj  Vulg.  H  erii 
in  templo  abominatio  desciationisf  a  sense  that  is  fol- 
lowed by  Christ  in  his  allusion  (Matt,  xxiv,  15),  and 
which  may  be  attained  by  a  slight  change  of  pointing 
(COS  in  tho  **  absolute"),  and  so  rendering,  ^*And 
upon  the  wing  {pi  tho  sacred  cdifico  there  shall  be) 
fikhinesses,  even  a  desolater"  BosonmOller  (Scholia  in 
Vet,  Tett,  in  loc.)  understands  tho  "  wing"  (^^3)  to 
signify  the  hostile  army  or  battalion  detached  for  that 
purpose  (a  sense  corresponding  to  the  Latin  a/ia),  at 
the  head  of  which  the  prond  Gentile  general  should 
enter  the  city.  Stuart,  on  the  other  h.md  {Commen- 
tary on  Danid^  in  loc.),  likewise  interpreting  the  whole 
passage  as  denoting  exclusively  tho  pollution  of  the 
temple  caused  by  Antiochus,  translates  the  verse  in 
question  thus,  **  And  over  the  winged-fowl  of  abomi- 
nations shall  be  a  waster,"  and  applies  tho  **  wing" 
(?J3,  i.  q.  "  fowl,"  in  our  version  "  overspreading") 
to  a  **  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius  erected  in  tho  templo ; 
and  this  statue,  as  is  well  known,  usually  stood  over 
an  eagle  at  its  feet  with  wide-spread  wings."  Both 
these  interpretations,  however,  appear  too  fanciful.  It 
is  preferable  to  render  TiSS,  with  Gesenius  {T/tcsaur, 
Ifeb.  p.  C98),  FQrst  (//c5.  Handw,  s.  v.),  and  the  mar- 
ginal translation,  a  battlement^  i.  c.  of  tho  temple,  like 
wrepvytov,  in  Matt.  iv.  5 ;  both  words  meaning  literal- 
ly a  wing,  and  applied  in  each  case  to  a  comer  or  sum- 
mit of  the  wall  inclosing  the  temple.  Neither  can 
we  so  easily  dispose  of  our  Saviour's  reference  to  this 
prophecy,  since  he  speaks  of  it  as  about  to  be  fulfilled 
in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  appears  to  tally 
completely  with  thot  event  in  all  its  particulars,  and 
to  have  had  at  most  but  a  primary  end  typical  fulfil- 
ment in  the  case  of  Antiochus  (q.  v.).  (For  the  dates 
involved  in  this  coincidence,  see  the  Jffeth,  Quar,  JRe- 
view,  July,  1860,  p.  494  sq.)  See  Sevejitt  Weeks. 
The  distTnction  attempted  by  some  (Alford  and  01s- 
hausen,  in  loc.}.  between  the  events  referred  to  in 


this  pasaage  and  in  Luke  zzi,  20,  is  nogatoiy,  for 
they  are  obviously  parallel  (see  Strong's  Hamtimy, 
§  123).  Meyer  (in  loc.)  thinks  the  poUntion  desig- 
nated was  but  **the  horriblo  desolation  by  the  Bo- 
mans  of  the  temple  area  generally,"  but  the  terms 
are  more  explicit  than  this.  The  idlnsion  cannot  in 
any  case  be  to  a  profanation  of  the  sacred  precincts  bv 
the  Jews  themselves,  ibr  the  excesses  of  the  Zealots 
(q.  T.)  during  the  final  siege  (Josephns,  War,  iv,  3, 7) 
were  never  directed  to  the  introduction  of  idolatry 
there ;  whereas  the  first  act  of  heathen  occupancy  wis 
the  erection  of  the  standards  crowned  with  the  bird  of 
victory — a  circumstance  that  may  be  hinted  at  in  the 
peculiar  term  ^  wing"  here  employed  (see  F.  Koian, 
Warburton  Led,  p.  183).     See  Banker. 

A  still  more  important  difference  among  commen- 
tators, as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression  in  question, 
has  respect  to  tho  point,  whether  the  abomination, 
which  somehow  should  carry  along  with  it  the  curse 
of  desolation,  ought  to  be  understood  of  the  idolatrous 
and  corrupt  practices  which  should  inevitably  draw 
down  desolating  inflictions  of  vengeance,  or  of  the 
heathen  powers  and  weapons  of  war  that  should  be 
the  immediate  instruments  of  executing  them.  The 
following  are  the  reasons  assigned  for  understanding 
the  expression  of  the  former:  1.  By  fiir  the  most  com- 
mon use  of  the  term  abomination  or  abommaiions,  when 
referring  to  spiritual  things,  and  especially  to  things 
involving  severe  judgments  and  sweeping  desoUtioo, 
is  in  respect  to  idolatrous  and  other  foul  corruptions. 
It  was  the  pollution  of  the  first  temple,  or  the  worship 
connected  with  it  by  such  things,  which  in  a  whok 
series  of  passages  is  described  as  the  abominations 
that  provoked  God  to  lay  it  in  ruins  (2  Kings  xxi, 
»-13;  Jer.  vii,  10-14;  Eaek.  v,  11;  Wi,  8,  9,  20-23> 
And  our  Lord  very  distinctly  intimated,  by  referring 
on  another  occasion  to  some  of  these  passages,  that  as 
the  same  wickedness  substantially  was  lifting  itself  up 
anew,  the  same  retributions  of  evil  might  certainly  be 
expected  to  chastise  tlieni  (Matt,  xxi,  13).  2.  When 
reference  is  made  to  the  prophecy  in  Daniel  it  is  coupled 
with  a  word,  '*  Whoso  readeth  let  him  understand," 
which  seems  evidently  to  point  to  a  profound  spiritual 
meaning  in  the  prophcc}',  such  as  thoughtful  and  se- 
rious minds  alone  could  apprehend.  But  this  could 
only  be  the  case  if  abominations  in  the  moral  sense 
were  meant ;  for  the  defiling  and  desolating  eflfect  of 
heathen  armies  planting  themselves  in  the  holy  place 
was  what  a  child  might  perceive.  Such  dreadful  and 
unseemly  intruders  were  but  the  ontward  signs  of  the 
real  abominations,  which  cried  for  vengeance  in  the 
ear  of  heaven.  The  compassing  of  Jerusalem  with 
armies,  therefore,  mentioned  in  Luke  xxi,  20,  ready 
to  bring  the  desolation,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
same  with  the  abomination  of  desolation ;  it  indicated 
a  farther  stage  of  matters.  8.  The  abominations  which 
were  the  cause  of  the  desolations  are  ever  spoken  of 
as  springing  up  from  within,  among  the  covenant  peo- 
ple themselves,  not  as  invasions  from  without  lliey 
are  so  represented  in  Daniel  also  (ch.  xi,  80,  32 ;  xli, 
9, 10) ;  and  that  the  Jews  themselves,  the  better  sort 
of  them  at  least,  so  understood  tho  matter,  is  plain 
from  1  Mace,  i,  54-57,  where,  with  reference  to  the  two 
passages  of  Daniel  just  noticed,  the  heathen-inclined 
party  in  Israel  are  represented,  in  the  time  of  Anti* 
ochus,  as  the  real  persons  who  *'8et  up  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  and  built  idol  altars;*'  comp.  also 
2  Mace,  iv,  15-17.  (See  Hengstcnberg  on  the  Genu^ 
ineneu  of  Daniel,  ch.  iii,  §  8;  and  Chritiologg,  at  Dan. 
ix,  27,  with  the  authoritiea  there  referred  to.)  These 
arguments,  however,  seem  to  be  cutweighed  by  the 
conclusive  historical  fact  that  the  material  ensigns  of 
paganism  were  actually  erected  1  oth  by  the  Syrian 
and  Roman  conquerors  in  the  place  in  question,  and 
in  so  plainly  physical  a  prediction,  it  is  moat  natural 
to  suppose  that  both  Daniel  and  our  Lord  intended  to 
refer  to  this  palpable  circumttance.   See  Dssolatioiv. 
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Abotfa.   See  Mibhxa. 

Abrabanel,  Abxabenel,  or  Abravanal  (also 
called  Ababbaitel,  Abravencl,  Babbakella,  Ra- 
TAXELLi),  Isaac,  a  famous  rabbi,  born  at  Lisbon,  1437. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  distinguished 
Jewish  fiunilv,  which  claimed  to  be  able  to  trace  their 
pedigree  to  king  David.    He  was  a  favorite  of  Alphon- 
to  y  of  PbrtagSil,  but  after  that  king's  death  he  was 
chsrj^  with  certain  misdemeanors  and  compelled  to 
qoit  Portugal.     He  took  refuge  in  Castile,  where  he 
obtained  (1484)  employment  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa* 
bella;  but,  in  1492,  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  he  was 
driren  ODt  of  the  kingdom.     He  went  at  first  (1493)  to 
Naples,  where  he  gained  the  confidence  of  king  Ferdi- 
nand I.   After  the  conquest  of  Naples  by  Charles  VI 1 1 
of  France,  he  followed  Alphonso  II  to  Sicily.    After 
tlK  death  of  Alphonso  be  flew  to  Corfh,  then  (1496) 
to  Honopoli,  a  town  of  Apulia,  and  ultimately  (1503) 
to  Venice,  in  which  city  he  became  very  popular  by 
terminating  a  conflict  between  the  Venetians  and  the 
Portagnese.    He  finally  died  at  Venice,  1608.     His 
bodr  was  brought  to  Padua,  and  there  buried  with  the 
greatest  honors  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Abiabanel  was  an  indefatigable  student  and  writer, 
and  is  placed  by  the  Jews  almost  in  the  same  rank 
with  Maimonides.     He  wrote  bitterly  against  Chris- 
tianity,  but  his  commentaries  are  nevertheless  much 
esteemed,  as  he  is  very  careful  in  illustrating  the  lit* 
enl  tense  of  the  text.     The  most  important  of  them 
are,  rri?nrt  CnD,  a  Commentary  on  the  PenUUeuch 
(fol  Yenice,  1579,  and  later ;  beat  ed.  by  Van  Bashny- 
«en,  fol.  Hanau,  1710);  DW33  D'^s'ldfiC'l   C^"'?,  a 
CommaUoFjf  on  the  Early  Propkia  [Josh.-King8]  (fol. 
Pesoio,  1522;  Naplea,  1543;  best  ed.  by  Pfeiffer  and 
ChrUtiaai,  Leip*.  1686) ;  '^'^T\^   0''3'i*^n»  D'^X'^aa    D 
*0^  aCMBRotfary  Off  the  [properly  so  called]  Prophets 
(fol.  Pesaro,  1520;  best  ed.  Amst.  1641);  bst?)*!  D,  a 
C<fnmentary  on  Daniel  (4to,  Naples,  s.  d. ;  Ferrara, 
1651,  and  later;  best  ed.  Venice,  1652).     This  com- 
mentary contains  the  strongest  invectives  against 
Cinist  and  the  Christians,  though  some  of  them  are 
onitted  in  the  second  edition  (see  De  Rossi,  Bibl,  Jud, 
Aitkkr.  p.  7  sq.),  and  it  therefore  called  forth  a  large 
number  of  refutations  from  Danz,  C.  TEmperenr,  Seb. 
Schnell,  Pfeiffer,  Koppen,  Brandi,  H.  Gebhaid,  J.  Fr. 
^'eidler,  and  C.  G.  Mundlnus.    Lathi  translations  were 
Published  of  the  Commentaries  on  Nahnm  and  Habak«> 
k«k  by  J.  Meyer  (in  his  Notes  to  Seder  Olam) ;  of  the 
wmmenUry  on  Haggai  by  Scherzer  {Tr!fol,  Or.  Lips. 
1G«  and  1672),  and  Abicht  {Sdect,  Rahb.  PhU.);  of 
tbe  ecnmnentaries  on  Malachi  by  J.  Meyer  (Hamburg, 
1^).    A  translation  of  the  whole  commentary  was 
^^  bat  not  published,  by  a  former  Jew  at  Vienna. 
^  preface  to  this  work  by  Rabbi  Bamch  gives  an 
^^7  on  the  life  and  the  writings  of  Abrabanel,  com- 
J«led  f^om  his  works.     He  also  wrote  nysiCJ''  J'^W? 
(iotiUo/KtfvatftMi),  an  explanation  of  the  principal 
^ewianic  passagea  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
^wk  a  complete  system  of  the  views  of  the  Jewish 
««fcgy  concerning  the  Messiah  ia  given.    This  work, 
m  which  Abrabanel  gives  full  scope  to  his  animosity 
^nst  the  Christiana,  waa  prepaj^  by  him  at  Mo- 
nopoli^  ukd  for  ^^  £„^  ^^Q  published  (in  4to)  without 
the  name  of  place  (probably  at  Salonichi)  in  1526 
'*Pffl,  Amsterdam,  1644 ;  Offenbach,  1767).     A  Latin 
^latioD,  under  the  title  Prwoo  SalutU,  waa  pub- 
^-  ^  ^  ^^  (Francfort^n4he-Main,  1712,  4to), 
^\  in  the  room  of  a  pre&ce,  gives  a  biography  of 
Abnhaoal.    h3^«  dstH  {head  of  security),  a  treatise 
«  ^  artides  of  the  Jewish  faith  (first  ed.,  Constan- 
^»^  1«»,  fol.).    D-^a^T  n-n^?  (erown  of  old  mew), 
^  «f  the  fint  works  of  the  author,  in  which  he  treats 
«  fte  difFerent  kindf  of  prophecy  (first  printed  at  Sa- 
**»««».  1537. 4lo).    D-'rfeK  mSjBp  {works  qf  God), 


a  philosophical  treatise  on  the  creation  of  the  world, 
in  which  he  argues  against  the  assumption  of  an  eter- 
nity of  the  world  (Venice,  1592,  4to).  Several  works 
of  Abrabanel  have  not  biBen  printed  yet.  The  pn^ 
poaal  of  Baahuysen  to  issue  a  complete  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  Abrabanel  has  never  been  executed.  AU 
his  works  were  in  Hebrew,  but  many  of  his  Disserta- 
tions have  been  translated  into  Latin  by  Buxtorf  (4to, 
Basil,  1660)  and  others.  Although  he  spent  many 
years  at  royal  courts,  Abrabanel,  in  one  of  his  works, 
expressed  ver}*  decided  republican  opinions.  Ho  left 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  distinguished  himself  as  a  phy- 
sician and  as  the  author  of  an  Italian  poem,  Dialogi 
d'Amore;  the  other  embraced  the  Christian  religion. 
The  son  of  the  latter  published  at  Venice,  in  1552,  a 
collection  of  Hebrew  letters.~Winer,  TTkeol,  Lit.  vol. 
i ;  FOrst,  Bib,  Jud.  i,  11  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch,  d.  Judentkums, 
iii,  104 ;  Wolf,  BibHoth.  Bebraiea,  iii,  544 ;  &Ui,  Dacser. 
iatio  de  origku,  vita  H  seriptis  AhrabameKs  (Altdorf. 
1708);  Hoefer,  Bioyraphie  GinenUe,  i,  81;  Ersch  and 
Gmber,  Enqfd.  s.  v. 

Abracadabra,  a  magical  word  of  factitious  origin, 
like  most  alliterative  incantations.  It  is  found  on  one 
of  the  amulets  under  which  the  Basilidian  heretics 
were  supposed  to  conceal  the  name  of  God.  It  was 
derived  from  the  Syrian  worship,  and  was  recommend- 
ed as  a  magical  charm  against  ague  and  fever.  It  is 
described  by  Serenns  Sammonicus  (the  elder),  who  is 
usually  classed,  apparently  without  reason,  among  the 
followers  of  Basilides  (q.  v.).  The  word  was  written 
in  a  kind  of  inverted  cone,  omitting  the  last  letter  every 
time  it  is  repeated.  The  lines  of  Serenns  {De  MeA- 
cina)  which  describe  it  are  as  follows : 

^^  Mortlferum  magia  est,  quod  GrsBciii  hemitriteum 
Vitlgatur  verbis,  hoc  nofttrA  dlcere  lingoA 
Non  potuere  ulll,  nee  volnere  parentes. 
Inacribia  Chart«^,  quod  dlcltar  Abracadabra, 
Sieplna  et  anbter  repetia,  aed  detrahe  aummam, 
Kt  magfa  atqne  magia  doint  eleroenta  figuris 
Singula,  qa»  semper  rnples  et  raetera  fl^, 
Donee  In  aognainm  redlgatar  litem  conunu 
Ula  lino  nexia  coUnm  redimere  memento,**  etc. 

Thus, 

ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR 
ADRACADAB 
ABRACADA 
A  B  R  A  C  A  D 
A  B  R  A  G  A 
A  B  R  A  C 
A  B  R  A 
A  B  R 
A  B 
A 

Different  opinions  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  word.  Basnage  ascribed  it 
to  an  £g}7>tian,  Beausobre  a  Greek,  others  a  Hebrew 
origin,  but  Grotefend  (in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  EncycL 
s.  V.)  tries  to  prove  Uiat  it  is  of  Persian  (or  rather 
Pehlevi)  origin.  As  Greek  amulets  are  inscribed  with 
ABPACADABPA,  he  considera  it  certain  that  the 
word  ought  to  be  pronounced  Ahrcuadabra,  Ho  de- 
rives it  from  the  Persian  Abrasax  (the  name  of  the  Su- 
preme Being)  and  the  Chaldee  word  K'^iia'n  {the  utter- 
ance), so  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  *^  a  divine  oracle.** 
This  explanation,  Grotefend  thinks,  throws  some  light 
on  other  magical  words  which  the  Basilidians  used  in 
nearly  the  same  manner  aa  the  Thibetans  and  Mongo- 
lians their  Hommam  Peme-ffam;  as  the  Palendrones 
Ablanaihanalba  and  Amoroma, — Lardner,  Works,  viii, 
688 ;  C.  F.  Ducange,  Glossarium,  s.  v.    See  Abraxas. 

A'braham  (Heb.  Abraham',  Brj-nax,  father  of 
a  multifude;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Afipacifi,  Josephus, 
''Afipafioi:)y  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Up 
to  Gen.  xvii,  4,  5  (also  in  1  Cbron.  i,  27 ;  Neh.  ix,  7), 
he  is  uniformly  called  ABRAM  (Heb.  Abram',  t3^nK, 
father  of  elevation,  or  h'yh  father;  Sept  "Afipafi) ;  but 
the  extended  form  there  given  to  it  is  significant  r^ 
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the  promise  of  a  numeroiiB  posterity  which  was  at  the 
same  time  made  to  him.     See  infra, 

I.  History. — ^Abraham  was  a  native  of  Chaldiea,  and 
descended,  through  Heber,  in  the  ninth  generation, 
firom  Shem  the  son  of  Noah  (see  F.  Lee,  Ditterta- 
tiofu,  it,  78  sq.)*  ^^  father  was  Tenth,  who  had 
two  other  sons,  Nahor  and  Haran.  Haran  died  pre- 
matarely  "  beforo  his  father,"  leaving  a  son.  Lot, 
and  two  daughters,  Milcah  and  Iscah.  Lot  attach- 
ed himself  to  his  uncle  Abraham ;  Milcah  became  the 
wife  of  her  uncle  Kahor;  and  Iscah,  who  was  also 
called  Sarai,  became  the  wife  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi, 
26-29;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  i,  6,  5).  See  Iscah. 
Abraham  was  bom  A.M.  2009,  B.C.  2164,  in  ''  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees*'  (Gen.  xi,  28).  The  concise  history  in 
Genesis  states  nothing  concerning  the  portion  of  his 
life  prior  to  the  age  of  about  70.  There  are  indeed 
traditions,  but  they  are  too  manifestly  built  up  on  tho 
foundation  of  a  few  obscure  intimations  in  Scripture  to 
be  entitled  to  any  credit  (see  Weil's  BibiiccU  Legendd), 
Thus  it  is  intimated  in  Josh,  xxiv,  2,  that  Terah  and 
his  family  **  served  other  gods"  beyond  the  Euphrates ; 
and  on  this  has  been  found  the  romance  that  Terali 
was  not  only  a  worshipper,  but  a  maker  of  idols ;  that 
the  youthful  Abraham,  discovering  the  futility  of  such 
gods,  destroyed  all  those  his  fiither  had  made,  and  jus- 
tified the  act  in  various  conversations  and  arguments 
with  Terah,  which  wo  find  repeated  at  length.  Again, 
**  Ur  of  the  Chaldees"  was  the  name  of  the  place  where 
Abraham  was  bom,  and  from  which  he  went  forth  to 
go,  he  knew  not  whither,  at  the  call  of  God.  Now 
Ur  (^^M)  means ^re;  and  we  may  therefore  read  that 
he  came  forth  from  the  fire  of  the  ChcUdeety  on  which 
has  been  built  the  story  that  Abraham  w^as,  for  his 
disbelief  in  the  established  idols,  cast  by  king  Nimrod 
into  a  burning  fhmace,  from  which  he  was  bj*  special 
miracle  delivered.  And  to  this  the  premature  death 
of  Haran  has  suggested  the  addition  that  he,  by  way 
of  punishment  for  his  disbelief  of  tho  truths  for  which 
Abraham  suffered,  was  marvellously  destroyed  by  the 
same  fire  from  which  his  brother  was  still  more  mar- 
vellously preserved.  Again,  the  fact  that  Chaldna 
was  the  region  in  which  astronomy  was  reputed  to 
have  been  first  cultivated,  suggested  that  Abraham 
brought  astronomy  westward,  and  that  he  even  taught 
that  science  to  the  Eg^'ptians  (Josephus,  Ant,  i,  8). 
It  is  just  to  Josephus  to  state  that  most  of  these  stories 
are  rejected  by  him,  although  the  tono  of  some  of  his 
remarks  is  in  agreement  with  them.  Abraham  is, 
by  way  of  eminence,  named  first,  but  it  appears  that 
he  was  not  the  oldest  (nor  probably  tho  youngest, 
but  rather  the  second)  of  Terah's  sons,  bom  (perhaps 
by  a  second  wife)  when  his  father  was  130  yean  old 
(see  N.  Alexander,  Hist.  Eccle$.  i,  287  sq.).  Terah 
was  sovcnt}'  years  old  when  the  eldest  son  was  lM>m 
(Gen.  xi,  32 ;  xii,  4 ;  xx,  12 ;  comp.  Hales,  ii,  107) ; 
and  that  eldest  son  appears  to  have  been  Haran, 
from  the  fact  that  his  brothers  married  his  daugh- 
ters, and  that  his  daughter  Sarai  was  onl}-  ten 
years  younger  than  his  brother  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii, 
17).  Abraliam  must  have  been  at)out  70  years  old 
when  the  family  quitted  their  native  city  of  Ur, 
and  went  and  abode  in  Charran  (for  he  was  75  years 
old  when  he  left  Haran,  and  his  stay  there  could  not 
well  have  been  longer  than  five  years  at  most).  The 
reason  for  this  movement  does  not  appear  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Josephus  alleges  that  Terah  could  not 
bear  to  remain  in  the  place  where  Haran  had  died 
{Ant,  i,  6,  5);  whilo  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith, 
in  conformity  with  the  traditions  still  current  among 
the  Jews  and  Moslems,  affirms  that  they  were  cast 
forth  because  they  would  no  longer  worship  the  gods 
of  the  land  (Judith  v,  6-8).  The  real  cause  transpires 
in  Acts  vii,  2-4 :  "  The  God  of  glory  appeared  to  our 
father  Abraham  while  he  was  (at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees) 
in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in  Charran^  and  said 
unto  him,  Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from  thy  kin- 


dred, and  come  hither  to  a  land  which  /  wiU  ihev 
thee.  Then  departing  fh)m  the  land  of  the  Chaldees, 
he  dwelt  in  Charran.*'  This  first  call  is  not  recorded, 
but  only  implied  in  Gen.  xii ;  and  it  b  distinguialied 
by  several  pointed  circumstances  ftt>m  the  tecond, 
which  alone  is  there  mentioned.  Accordingly  Abn. 
ham  departed,  and  hu  family,  including  his  aged  &- 
ther,  removed  with  him.  They  proceeded  not  at  once 
to  the  land  of  Canaan,  which,  indeed,  had  not  been 
yet  indicated  to  Abraham  as  his  destination;  but  they 
came  to  Haran,  and  tarried  at  that  convenient  stition 
for  five  current  years,  until  Terah  died,  at  the  age  of 
205  years.  Being  free  from  his  filial  duties,  Abrahaia, 
now  75  years  of  age,  received  a  second  and  more 
pointed  call  to  punue  his  destination :  "  Depart  ttoai 
thy  land  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father' t 
house,  unto  the  land  which  I  will  shew  thee"  (Gen. 
xii,  1).  Tho  difierence  of  the  two  calls  is  obvious;  in 
the  former  the  land  is  indefinite,  being  designed  only 
for  a  temporary'  residence ;  in  the  latter  it  is  definite, 
intimating  a  permanent  abode.  A  third  conditio 
was  also  annexed  to  the  latter  call,  that  he  shoold 
separate  from  his  father's  house,  and  leave  his  broth- 
er Nahor's  family  behind  him  in  Charran.  He,  how- 
ever, took  with  him  his  nephew  Lot,  whom,  having 
no  children  of  his  own,  he  appears  to  have  regiided 
as  his  heir,  ond  then  went  forth,  "  not  knowing  whither 
he  went"  (Heb.  xi,  8),  but  trusting  implicitly  to  the 
Divine  guidance.  (See  Philo,  Opera,  i,  436;  ii,  45; 
Saurin,  Discourse  i,  161 ;  Dissert,  p.  92 ;  SimeoD,  HVb, 
i,  100 ;  Roberts,  Sermcns,  p.  52 ;  Hunter,  Sac,  Bkg. 
p.  55  sq.).     Sec  Ur  ;  Haban. 

Abraham  probably  took  the  same  route  as  Jacob 
afterward,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jabbok,  to  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  ho  found  thinly  occupied  by  the  C>- 
noanites,  in  a  largo  number  of  small  independent  com- 
munities, who  cultivated  the  districts  around  their  sev- 
eral towns,  leaving  ample  pasture-grounds  for  wander- 
ing shepherds.  In  Mesopotamia  the  family  had  bcm 
pastoral,  but  dwelling  in  towns  and  houses,  and  send- 
ing out  the  flocks  end  herds  under  the  care  of  shep- 
herds. But  tho  migratory  life  to  which  Abraliain  had 
now  been  called  compelled  him  to  take  to  the  tent- 
dwelling  as  well  as  the  pastoral  life ;  and  tho  nssges 
which  his  subsequent  history'  indicates  are  therefore 
found  to  present  a  condition  of  manners  and  habits 
analogous  to  that  which  still  exists  among  the  noroadc 
pastoral  or  Bedouin  tribes  of  south-westem  Asia.  Tho 
rich  pastures  in  that  part  of  tho  country  tempted 
Abraham  to  form  his  first  encampment  in  the  vale  of 
Moreh,  which  lies  between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and 
Gerizim.  Here  the  strong  faith  which  had  brought 
the  childless  man  thus  far  fh>m  his  home  was  reward- 
ed by  the  grand  promise :  *'  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great 
nation,  and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great, 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing ;  and  I  will  bless  them 
that  bless  thee,  and  curse  them  that  curse  thee :  and 
in  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed" 
(Gen.  xii,  2,  8).  It  was  further  promised  that  to  his 
posterity  should  be  given  the  rich  heritage  of  that 
beautiful  country  into  which  he  had  come  (v.  7).  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  important  promise  consisted  of 
two  parts — the  one  temporal,  the  other  spiritual.  The 
temporal  was  the  promise  of  posterity,  that  he  should 
be  blessed  himself,  and  be  the  founder  of  a  great  na- 
tion ;  the  spiritual,  that  he  should  be  tho  chosen  an- 
cestor of  the  Redeemer,  who  had  been  of  old  obscorelr 
predicted  (Gen.  iii,  15),  and  thereby  become  the  means 
of  blessing  all  the  families  of  the  earth.  The  unplied 
condition  on  his  part  was  that  he  should  publicly  pro- 
fess the  worship  of  the  trae  God  in  this  more  tolerant 
land ;  and,  accordingly,  <*  he  bnUt  there  an  altar  onto 
the  Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him.*'  He  soon  after, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  removed  to  the  strong  mountain-district  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  where  he  also  built  an  altar  to  that 
"Jehovah"  whom  the  world  was  then  hastening  to 
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forget  His  farther  removils  tended  sonthward,  until 
at  length  a  Cimine  in  Palestine  compelled  him  to  with> 
draw  into  Eirypt,  where  com  abounded.  Hero  hia  ap- 
prehension that  the  beauty  of  his  wife  Sarai  mi^ht 
bring  him  into  danger  with  the  dusky  Egyptians  over- 
came hb  £uth  and  rectitude,  and  he  gave  out  that  she 
was  his  sister  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  i,  8, 1).  As  he 
had  feared,  the  beauty  of  tb»  fair  stranger  excited  the 
admiration  of  tho  Egyptians,  and  at  length  reached 
the  ears  of  the  king,  who  forthwith  exercised  his  regal 
light  of  calling  her  to  his  harem,  and  to  this  Abraham, 
appearing  as  only  her  brother,  was  obliged  to  submit 
(comp.  Joeephus,  War^  v,  9,.  4).  As,  however,  the 
king  had  no  intention  to  act  harshh*  in  the  exercise  of 
his  privilege,  he  loaded  Abraham  with  valuable  gifts, 
saited  to  his  condition,  being  chiefly  in  slaves  and  cat- 
tle. These  presents  could  not  have  been  refused  by 
him  without  an  insult  which,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  king  did  not  deserve.  A  grievous  disease 
indicted  on  Pharaoh  and  his  household  relieved  Sarai 
from  her  danger  by  revealing  to  the  king  that  she  was 
a  Durried  woman ;  on  which  he  sent  for  Abraham,  and, 
after  rebuking  him  for  his  conduct,  restored  hia  wife  to 
him,  and  recommended  him  to  withdraw  from  tho 
coontr}*.  The  period  of  his  stay  in  Egypt  is  not  re- 
corded, but  it  is  from  this  time  that  his  wealth  and 
power  appear  to  havo  begun  (Gen.  xii,  16).  If  the  do- 
minion of  tho  HyluH>s  in  Memphis  is  to  be  referred  to 
this  epoch,  as  seems  not  improbJable  [seo  Egypt],  then, 
dace  they  were  akin  to  tho  Hebrews,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  Abram  may  have  taken  part  in  their  war  of 
conquest,  and  so  have  had  another  recommendation  to 
the  £ivor  of  Pharaoh.  Ho  accordingly  returned  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  much  richer  than  when  he  left  it  *'  in 
cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold"  (Gen.  xiii,  2).  It  was 
probably  on  his  vray  back  that  bis  sojourn  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Abimclech,  king  of  Gerar,  occurred.  This 
period  was  one  of  growth  in  power  and  wealth,  as  tho 
respect  of  Abimelcch,  and  his  alarm  for  tho  future,  so 
ttstaral  in  the  chief  of  a  race  of  conquering  invaders, 
very  clearly  shows.  Abram's  settlement  at  Beershe- 
ba,  on  the  borders  of  tho  desert,  near  tho  Amalokitc 
plunderers,  shows  both  that  ho  needed  room,  and  was 
able  to  protect  himself  and  his  flocks.  It  is  true,  tho 
order  of  the  narrative  seems  to  placo  this  ovcnt  some 
tventy-threo  years  later,  after  the  destruction  of  Sod- 
om ;  but  Sarah's  advance<l  age  at  that  time  precludes 
tbe  possibility  of  her  seizure  by  the  Philistine  king. 
By  A  nMst  extraordinary''  infatuation,  Abraham  allow- 
ed hhnself  to  stoop  to  the  same  mean  and  foolish  pre- 
varication in  denying  his  wife  which  had  just  occasion- 
ed him  so  much  trouble  in  Egj'pt.  The  result  was 
tl»  similar  [see  Abimelech],  except  that  Abraham 
answered  the  rebuke  of  the  Philistine  by  stating  the 
fears  by  which  he  had  been  actuated,  adding,  ^*  And 
vet  indeed  she  is  my  sister ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  my 
father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother ;  and  she 
became  my  wife.*'  This  mends  tho  matter  very  lit- 
tle, since,  in  calling  her  his  sister,  he  designed  to  be 
nnderstood  as  saying  she  was  not  his  wife.  As  he 
elsewhere  calls  Lot  his  **  brother,'*  this  statement  that 
Sarah  was  his  "  sister**  does  not  interfere  with  the 
probability  that  she  was  bis  niece.  The  occurrence, 
however,  broke  up  his  encampment  there,  and  expe- 
dited the  return  of  tho  entire  party  northward.  Lot 
^  had  much  increased  his  possessions;  and  after 
their  return  to  their  previous  station  near  Bethel, 
the  disputes  between  their  respective  shepherds  about 
water  and  pasturage  soon  taught  them  that  they  had 
l^ter  separate.  The  recent  promise  of  posterity  to 
Abraham  himself,  although  his  wife  had  been  account- 
ed l«rren,  probably  tended  also  in  some  degree  to 
weaken  the  tie  by  which  the  uncle  and  nephew  had 
^utherto  been  united.  The  subject  was  broached  by 
Abraham,  who  generously  conceded  to  Lot  the  choice 
^'  pastorOi^Tounds.  Lot  chose  the  well-watered  plain 
^  which  Sodom  and  other  towns  were  situated,  and 


removed  thither.  See  Lor.  Thus  was  accomplished  the 
dissolution  of  a  connection  which  had  been  formed  be- 
fore the  promise  of  children  was  given,  and  the  disrup- 
tion of  which  appears  to  havo  been  necessar}'  for  that 
complete  isolation  of  the  coming  race  which  the  Divine 
purpose  required.  Immediately  afterward  the  patri- 
arch was  cheered  and  encouraged  by  a  more  distinct 
and  formal  reiteration  of  the  promises  which  had  been 
previously  made  to  him  of  the  occupation  of  tbe  land 
in  which  he  lived  by  a  posterity  numerous  as  the  dust 
(see  M.  Weber,  ProUt  tt  talus  Abraham  promisia^ 
Viteb.  1787).  Not  long  after,  he  removed  to  tbe  pleas- 
ant valley  of  Mamre,  in  tho  neighborhood  of  Hebron 
(then  called  Arba),  situated  in  the  direct  line  of  com- 
munication with  Egypt,  and  opening  down  to  the  wil- 
derness and  pasture-land  of  Beersheba,  and  pitched  his 
tent  under  a  terebinth-tree  (Gen.  xiii).  This  very 
position,  so  different  from  tbe  mountain-fastness  of  Ai, 
marks  the  change  in  tho  numbers  and  powers  of  his 
clan. 

It  appears  that  fourteen  years  before  this  time  the 
south  and  east  of  Palestine  had  been  invaded  by  a  king 
called  Chedorlaomer,  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  who 
brought  several  of  the  small  disunited  states  of  those 
quarters  under  tribute  (comp.  Josephus,  Ani.v,  10, 1). 
Among  them  were  the  Ave  cities  of  the  plain  of  Sod- 
om, to  which  Lot  had  withdrawn.  This  burden  was 
borne  impatiently  by  these  states,  and  they  at  length 
withheld  their  tribute.  This  brought  upon  them  a 
ravaging  visitation  from  Chedorlaomer  and  four  other 
(perhaps  tributary)  kings,  who  scoured  the  whole  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan,  and  ended  by  defeating  the 
kings  of  the  plain,  plundering  their  towns,  and  carr^'- 
ing  the  people  away  as  slaves.  Lot  was  among  the 
sufferers.  When  this  came  to  the  oars  of  Abraham  he 
immediately  armed  such  of  his  slaves  as  were  tit  for 
war,  in  number  818,  and  being  joined  by  tho  friendly 
Amoritish  chiefs,  Ancr,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre,  pursued 
tho  retiring  invaders.  They  were  overtaken  near  the 
springs  of  the  Jordan ;  and  their  camp  being  attacked 
on  oppo.  ito  sides  by  night,  they  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order, and  fled  (soe  Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  i,  320 
sq.).  Abraham  and  his  men  pursued  them  as  far  as 
tho  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  and  then  returned  with 
all  the  men  and  goods  which  had  been  taken  away 
(comp.  Buckingham,  Mesop,  i,  274).  Although  Abra- 
ham had  no  doubt  been  chiefly  induced  to  undertake 
this  exploit  by  his  regard  for  Lot,  it  involved  so  large 
a  benefit  that,  as  the  act  of  a  sojourner,  it  most  havo 
tended  greatly  to  enhance  the  character  and  power 
of  the  patriarch  in  tho  view  of  the  inhabitants  Lt 
large.  When  they  had  arrived  as  far  as  Salem  on 
their  return  (see  Thomson,  ii,  211  sq.),  the  king  of  that 
place,  Melchizedek,  who  was  one  of  the  few  native 
princes,  if  not  the  only  one,  that  retained  tbe  knowl- 
edge and  worship  of  **  the  Most  High  God,"  whom 
Abraham  served,  came  forth  to  meet  them  with  re- 
freshments, in  acknowledgment  for  which,  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  character,  Abraham  presented  him  with 
a  tenth  of  the  spoils.  B3'  strict  right,  founded  on  the 
war  usages  which  still  subsist  in  Arabia  (Burckhardt's 
Notetj  p.  97),  the  recovered  goods  became  the  property 
of  Abraham,  and  not  of  those  to  whom  they  originally 
belonged.  This  was  acknowledged  by  tho  king  of 
Sodom,  who  met  the  victors  in  the  valley  near  Salem. 
He  said,  "  Give  me  the  persons,  and  keep  the  goods  to 
thj'self.**  But  with  becoming  pride,  and  with  a  disin- 
terestedness which  in  that  country  would  now  be  most 
unusual  in  similar  circumstances,  he  answered,  *^  I 
have  lifted  up  mine  hand  [i.  e.  I  have  sworn]  unto  Je- 
hovah, the  most  high  God,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a 
thread  even  to  a  sandal-thong,  and  that  I  will  not  take 
any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest  ikon  »houidett  aa^,  /  have 
made  Abram  rich'*  (Gen.  xiv).  The  hiBtory  of  his  at- 
tack on  Chedorlaomer  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the  view 
which  would  be  taken  of  him  by  the  external  world. 
By  the  way  in  which  it  speaks  of  him  as  **Abram  the 
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Hebrew/'  it  would  seem  to  be  an  older  docnment,  a 
fragment  of  Canaanttish  history  preserved  and  sanc- 
tioned by  Moses.  The  invasion  was  clearly  another 
northern  immigration  or  foray,  for  the  chieft  or  kings 
were  of  Shinar  (Babylonia),  EUasar  (Assjnria?),  Elam 
(Persia),  etc. ;  that  it  was  not  the  first  is  evident  finom 
the  vassalage  of  the  kings  of  the  cities  of  the  plain ; 
and  it  extended  (see  Gen.  xiv,  6-7)  far  to  the  south, 
over  a  wide  tract  of  country.  The  patriarch  appean 
here  as  the  head  of  a  small  confederacy  of  chiefs,  pow- 
erful enough  to  venture  on  a  lon^j:  pursuit  to  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  attack  with  success  a 
large  force,  and  not  only  to  rescue  Lot,  but  to  roll 
back  for  a  time  the  stream  of  northern  immigration. 
His  high  position  is  seen  in  the  gratitudo  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  dignity  wiUi  which  he  refiises  the  charac- 
ter of  a  hireling.  That  it  did  not  elate  him  above 
measure  is  evident  from  his  reverence  to  Blelchisedek, 
in  whom  he  recognised  one  whose  call  was  equal  and 
consecrated  rank  superior  to  lus  own.    See  Melcuize- 

DEK. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Mamre  tho  faith  of  Abra- 
ham was  rewarded  and  encouraged,  not  only  by  a  more 
distinct  and  detailed  repetition  of  the  promises  former- 
ly made  to  him,  but  by  the  confirmation  of  a  solemn 
covenant  contracted,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  "after 
the  manner  of  men,"  between  him  and  God.  Seo 
Covenant.  It  was  now  that  he  first  understood  that 
his  promised  posterity  were  to  grow  up  into  a  nation 
under  foreign  bondage ;  and  that,  in  400  yean  after 
(or,  strictly,  405  years,  counting  from  tho  birth  of 
Isaac  to  the  exode),  they  should  come  forth  from  that 
bondage  as  a  nation,  to  take  possession  of  the  land  in 
which  he  sojourned  (Gen.  xiv).  After  ten  years'  res- 
idence in  Canaan  (B.C.  2078),  Sarai  being  then  75 
years  old,  and  having  long  boen  account^  barren, 
chose  to  put  her  own  interpretation  upon  the  promised 
blessing  of  a  progeny  to  Abraham,  and  persuaded  him 
to  take  her  womAU-slave  Hagar,  an  Egyptian,  as  a 
secondary,  or  concubine-wife,  with  the  view  that  what- 
ever child  might  proceed  from  this  union  should  be  ac- 
counted her  own.  See  Haoar.  The  son  who  was 
bom  to  Abraham  by  Hagar,  and  who  received  the 
name  of  Ishmael  [see  Isumarl],  was  accordingly 
brought  up  as  the  heir  of  his  father  and  of  the  prom- 
ises (Gen.  xvi).  Thirteen  years  after,  when  Abraham 
was  99  yean  old,  he  was  favored  with  still  mora  ex- 
plicit  declarations  of  the  Divine  purposes.  He  was 
reminded  that  the  promise  to  him  was  that  he  should 
be  the  father  of  many  nations ;  and  to  indicate  this  in- 
tention his  name  was  now  changed  (see  C.  Iken,  De 
mutationt  nommum  AbreAami  et  Sara^  in  his  Diuert, 
Philol,  i)  from  Abbam  to  Abraham  (see  Philo,  0pp. 
i,  588 ;  comp.  Alian.  Var.  I/tMt.  ii,  82 ;  Euseb.  Pr^. 
Ec,  xi,  6 ;  Ewald,  hr,  Gfgeh.  i,  878 ;  Longerke,  Ken, 
i,  227).  See  Name.  The  Divine  Being  then  solemn- 
ly renewed  the  coven  mt  to  be  a  God  to  him  and  to  tho 
race  that  should  spring  from  him ;  and  in  token  of  that 
covenant  directed  that  he  and  his  should  receive  in 
their  flesh  the  sign  of  cireumcision.  See  Cibcum- 
cisiON.  Abundant  blessings  were  promised  to  Ish- 
mael; but  it  was  then  first  announced,  in  distinct 
terms,  that  the  hetr  of  the  special  promises  was  not 
yet  bom,  and  that  the  barren  Sarai,  then  DO  yean  old, 
should  twelve  months  thence  bo  his  mother.  Then 
also  her  name  was  changed  from  Sarai  to  Sarah  (/^nn. 
ceu) ;  and,  to  commemorate  the  laughter  with  which 
the  prostrate  patriarch  received  such  strange  tidings, 
it  was  directed  that  the  name  of  Isaac  (Jaughter)  should 
be  given  to  the  future  child.  The  very  same  day,  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  ordinance,  Abraham  himself, 
his  son  Ishmael,  and  his  house-bom  and  purehased 
slaves,  were  all  circumcizwd  (Gen.  xvii),  spring,  B.C. 
2064.  Three  months  after  tUs,  as  Abraham  sat  in  his 
tent  door  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  saw  three 
travellen  approaching,  and  hastened  to  meet  them,  and 
hospitably  pressed  upon  them  refreshment  and  rest 


(Dreist,  De  iribm  viri§  Ahrahamo^  appar.  Bost.  1707)1 
They  assented,  and  under  the  shade  of  a  terebinth, 
or  rather  an  oak  (q.  v.)  tree,  partook  of  the  abandant 
fare  which  the  patriareh  and  his  wife  provided,  wliile 
Abraham  himself  stood  by  in  respectful  attendance,  m 
accordance  with  Oriental  customs  (see  Shaw,  Trar.  i, 
207 ;  comp.  Iliadj  ix,  205  sq. ;  xxiv,  621 ;  Oifytt.  viii, 
59 ;  Judg.  vi,  19).  From  tho  manner  in  which  ono  of 
tho  strangen  spoke,  Abraham  soon  gathered  that  bis 
visitants  wero  no  other  than  the  Lord  himself  and  two 
attendant  angels  in  human  ibrm  (see  J.  R.  Kiesseling, 
De  divinU  A  brahami  hotpiiibug.  Lips.  1748).  The  pram* 
ise  of  a  son  b}*  Sarah  was  renewed ;  and  when  Sarah 
herself,  who  overheard  this  witliin  tho  tent,  laughed  u- 
waidly  at  the  tidings,  which,  on  account  of  her  ^reat 
age,  she  at  first  disbelieved,  she  incurred  tho  striliins; 
rebuke,  **  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?"  Tho 
strangen  then  addressed  themselves  to  their  joaraer, 
and  Abraham  walked  somo  way  with  them.  The  two 
angels  went  forward  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  while  the 
Lord  made  known  to  him  that,  for  their  enormous  iniqnv 
ties,  Sodom  and  the  other  **  cities  of  the  plain*'  were 
about  to  be  made  signal  monuments  of  his  wrath  and  of 
his  moral  government.  Moved  by  compaseion  sod  1>t 
remembrance  of  Lot,  tho  patriareh  ventured,  reverently 
but  perseveringly ,  to  intercede  for  the  doomed  Sodom ; 
and  at  length  obtsined  a  promise  that,  if  but  ten  ri^t- 
cous  men  were  found  therein,  the  whole  city  should  bo 
saved  for  their  sake.  Early  the  next  morning  Abra- 
ham arose  to  ascertain  the  result  of  this  concession; 
and  when  he  looked  toward  Sodom,  the  smoke  of  iti 
destmction,  rising  **  like  tho  smoke  of  a  furnace,"  msdo 
known  to  him  its  terrible  overthrow  (Gen.  xix,  l-2f>). 
See  Sodom.  Tradition  still  points  out  the  suppoied 
site  of  this  appearance  of  tho  Lord  to  Abraham.  Aboot 
a  milo  fh>m  Hebron  is  a  beautiful  and  massive  oak, 
which  still  b^ars  Abraham's  name  (Thomson,  Land 
and  Booh,  i,  875 ;  ii,  414).  The  residence  of  the  patri- 
arch was  caUed  *'  the  oaks  (A.  V. ''  plain")  of  Usmre" 
(Gen.  xiii,  18 ;  xviii,  1) ;  but  the  exact  spot  is  doobt- 
ful,  since  the  tradition  in  the  time  of  Josepbus  {War^ 
iv,  9,  7)  was  attached  to  a  terebinth.  See  Mamre. 
This  latter  tree  no  longer  remains ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  stood  within  the  ancient  Indosure,  which 
is  still  called  «*  Abraham's  House."  A  fair  was  held 
beneath  it  in  the  time  of  Constantino ;  and  it  remais- 
od  to  the  time  of  Theodosius  (Robinson,  ii,  443;  Stas- 
le3',  Palestine,  p.  142). — Tho  same  year  Sarah  garc 
birth  to  the  lon^?-promisod  son,  and,  according  to  pre- 
vious direction,  the  name  of  Isaac  was  given  to  hinu 
See  Isaac.  This  greatly  altered  the  position  of 
Ishmael,  who  had  hitherto  appeared  as  the  heir  both 
of  the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  heritage ;  whereas 
he  had  now  to  share  the  former,  and  could  not  bat 
know  that  the  latter  was  limited  to  Isaac.  This  ap* 
pean  to  have  created  much  ill-feeling  both  on  his  ptrt 
and  that  of  his  mother  toward  the  chUd ;  which  was 
in  some  way  manifested  so  pointcdl}',  on  occasion  of 
the  festinties  which  attended  the  weaning,  that  the 
wrath  of  Sarah  was  awakened,  and  she  insisted  that 
both  Hagar  and  her  son  should  bo  sent  away.  This 
was  a  ver^'-  hard  nuttter  to  a  loving  father ;  and  Abra- 
ham was  so  much  pained  that  he  would  probably  hare 
refused  compliance  with  Sunh's  wish,  had  he  not  been 
apprised  in  a  dream  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
Divine  intentions  respecting  l)oth  Ishmael  and  Isssc 
With  his  habitual  uncompromising  obedience,  he  then 
hastened  them  away  early  in  the  morning,  with  pro- 
vision for  the  joumey  (Gen.  xxi,  1-21),  B.C.  2061. 
(See  Kitto*s  Daily  Bible  lUutt.  in  loc.)  See  Haoab. 
Again  for  a  long  period  (25  yean,  Josephue,  A^»  it 
13, 2)  the  history  is  silent ;  but,  when  Isaac  was  near- 
ly grown  up  (B.C.  cir.  2047),  it  pleased  God  to  subject 
the  faith  of  Abraham  to  a  most  severe  trial  (see  H.  Ben- 
Eenberg,  Nock  mehr  Receneionen,  Leipz.  1791,  No.  5). 
He  was  commanded  to  go  into  the  mountainous  conn- 
try  of  Moiiah  (probably  where  the  temple  afterward 
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itood)  [seo  Mobiab],  and  then  offer  up  in  aaeriflGe 
the  son  of  his  affection^  and  the  heir  of  ao  many  hopea 
£nd  promiMs,  irhich  hia  death  mnat  nullify.  (See  Hnf- 
nagel,  CknMnUk,  AvfUdr,  i,  rii,  d92  sq. ;  J.  O.  Gre- 
neri,  Cmmnt.  MiteeL  Syntag,  Oldenb.  1794 ;  ZeiUckr, 
firI^n.iatL  TUoi.  20.)  It  ia  probable  that  bu- 
man  sacrifices  already  esdsted ;  and  aa,  irhen  they  did 
exbt,  the  offering  of  an  only  or  beloved  child  wae  con- 
sideicd  the  moat  meritorioos,  it  may  have  aeemed  rea- 
sonable to  Abreham  that  he  ahould  not  withhold  fVom 
his  ovn  God  the  costly  aacrifico  wbich  the  heathen  of- 
fered to  their  idols  (oomp.  Hygin.  Fab.  98 ;  Tzetzea  in 
Lrcophr.  40,  ed.  Canter. ;  aeo  ApoUodor.  BibL  i,  9t  1 ; 
Ettscb.  Pn^.  A>.  i,  10,  p.  40).  The  trial  and  peculiar 
difficulty  lay  in  tho  aingolar  position  of  Isaac,  and  in 
the  onlikelthood  that  his  loss  could  be  anpplied.  But 
Abraham's  Iklth  shrunk  not,  asaured  that  what  God  had 
promised  he  would  certainly  perform,  and  "  that  ho 
was  able  to  restore  Isaac  to  him  even  from  the  dead'' 
(Heb.  xi,  17-19),  and  he  rendered  a  ready,  however 
palnfol,  obedience.  Assisted  by  two  of  his  servants, 
he  prepared  wood  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  without 
delay  set  out  upon  his  melancholy  joume}-.  On  the 
third  day  he  descried  the  appointed  place ;  and,  inform- 
hg  his  attendanta  that  he  and  his  son  would  go  some 
dirtaace  farther  to  worship  and  then  return,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  spot.  To  the  touching  question  of  his 
son  respecting  Uie  victim  to  be  offered,  the  patriarch 
replied  by  expressing  his  faith  that  God  himself  would 
proride  the  sacrifice ;  and  probably  he  availed  himself 
of  this  opportunity  of  acquainting  him  with  tho  Divine 
eommand.  At  least,  that  the  communication  was 
nude  cither  then  or  just  after,  is  unquestionable ;  for 
no  one  can  suppose  that  a  young  man  could,  againat 
his  viUf  have  been  bound  with  cords  and  laid  out  aa  a 
Tictim  on  the  wood  of  the  altar.  Isaac  would  most 
nrtainly  have  been  slain  by  hia  father's  uplifted  hand, 
hid  not  the  angel  of  Jehovah  interposed  at  the  critical 
moment  to  arrest  the  fatal  stroke.  A  ram  which  had 
leeome  entangled  in  a.  thicket  was  seized  and  offered ; 
8fid  a  name  was  given  to  the  place  (Jehovah-Jirek — 
"the  Lord  will  provide**)  allusive  to  the  believing  an- 
iwer  irhich  Abraham  had  given  to  hb  son's  inquiry 
respecting  the  victim.  The  promises  before  made  to 
A)iraham-H)f  numerous  descendants,  superior  in  power 
to  their  enemies,  and  of  tho  blessings  which  his  spirit- 
ul  progeny,  and  cspeciilly  tho  Messiah,  were  to  ex- 
tend to  all  mankind — were  again  confirmed  in  the 
iiMM  solemn  manner ;  for  Jehovah  swore  by  himself 
lamp.  Heb.  vi,  13, 17),  that  such  should  be  the  rewards 
«f  his  tmcompromising  obedience  (see  C.  F.  Bauer,  J>e 
Ifmki  ad  AhraKammm  juramento,  Vlteb.  1746).  Tho 
Cither  and  son  then  rejoined  their  servants,  and  return- 
ed rejoicing  to  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi,  19). 

Sarah  died  at  the  ago  of  127  years,  being  then  at  or 
Bear  Hebron,  B.C.  2027.  This'loss  first  taught  Abra^ 
ham  the  necessity  of  acquiring  possession  of  a  family 
tepalchre  in  the  land  of  his  sojourning  (see  J.  S.  Sem- 
^y  !k  patriarckarmn  *U  mPakutina  Btpeltrentur  de- 
'ideno,  Hal.  176Q.  His  choice  fell  on  the  cavo  of 
Mvhpelah  (q.  v.),  and,  after  a  striking  negotiation 
[>ee  BAJtQAis]  with  tlie  owner  in  the  gate  of  He- 
bron, he  porehaaed  it,  and  had  it  legally  secured  to 
Iha,  with  the  field  in  which  it  stood  and  the  trees 
that  grew  thereon  (see  Thomson^s  Lamd  and  Bookj  ii, 
<>1  »q.).  This  was  the  only  possession  he  ever  had  in 
the  Land  of  Promise  (Gen.  xxiii).  The  next  care  of 
Abraham  was  to  provide  a  suitable  wife  for  his  son 
luac.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  among  pas- 
V«al  trib»  to  keep  up  the  family  ties  by  intermarriages 
^  blood-relations  (Bnrckhardt,  JVofes,  p.  154) ;  and 
Mv  Abraham  had  a  further  inducement  in  the  desire 
t9  maintain  the  purity  of  the  separated  race  from  for* 
^  and  idolatrous  connections.  He  therefore  sent  his 
>««d  and  ccnfidential  steward  Eliezer  (q.  v.),  under  the 
^>^  of  a  solemn  oath  to  discharge  his  mission  faith- 
f^y.  to  rcnsw  tho  intercourse  between  hia  family  and 


that  of  his  brother  Nahor,  whom  he  had  left  behind 
in  Charran.  He  prospered  in  his  important  mission, 
and  in  due  time  returned,  bringing  with  him  Rebekab 
(q.  v.),  the  daughter  of  Nahor's  son  Bethuel,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Isaac,  and  was  installed  aa  chief  lady 
of  the  camp,  in  the  separate  tent  which  Sarah  had  oc- 
cupied (Gen.  xxiv).  Some  time  after  Abraham  him- 
self took  a  wife  named  Keturah,  b}*  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral children.  See  Kbturau.  These,  together  with 
Ishmael,  seem  to  have  been  portioned  off  by  their  fa- 
ther in  bis  lifetime,  and  aent  into  the  east  and  south- 
east, that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  their  interfer- 
ence with  Isaac,  the  divinely  appointed  heir.  There 
was  time  for  this ;  for  Abraham  lived  to  the  age  of 
175  years,  100  of  which  he  had  spent  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  Ho  died  B.C.  1989,  and  was  buried  by  his 
two  eldest  sons  in  the  family  sepulchre  which  he  had 
pttrchasedof  the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxv,  l-10).~Kitto,  s.  v. 

II.  Traditiont  amd  Literature.— The  Orientals,  as 
well  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  have  preserved 
some  knowledge  of  Abraham,  and  highly  commend 
his  character ;  indeed,  a  history  of  his  life,  though  it 
would  be  highly  fiincjful,  might  easily  be  compiled 
from  their  traditions.  Arabic  accounte  name  his  fa- 
ther Axar  (Abulfeda,  ffist,  Auteitk  p.  21),  with  which 
some  have  compared  the  contemporary  Adores,  king 
of  Damascus  (Justin,  xzxvi,  2 ;  see  Josephus,  Ant,  i, 
7,  2 ;  Bertfaeau,  Itrael.  Ge»ch,  p.  217).  His  mother*s 
name  is  given  as  Adna  (Herbelot,  Bib,  Orient,  s.  v. 
Abraham).  The  Persian  magi  believe  him  to  have 
Ijeen  the  same  with  their  founder,  Zerdoust,  or  Zero- 
aater ;  while  the  Zabians,  their  rivala  and  opponento, 
lay  claim  to  a  similar  honor  (Hyde,  Bel,  Persar,  p.  28 
sq.).  Some  have  affirmed  that  he  reigned  at  Damas- 
cus (Nicol.  Damasc.  apud  Josephus,  Ant.  i,  7, 2;  Justin. 
xxxvi),that  he  dwelt  long  in  Egypt  (Artepan.et  £up(^ 
lero.  apud  Euseb.iVojKsr.  ix,17, 18),  that  be  taught  the 
Eg}*ptian8  aatronomy  and  arithmetic  (Joseph.  Ant.i^ 
8, 2),  that  he  invented  letters  and  the  Hebrew  language 
(Sutdaa  in  Abraham),  or  the  rharacterg  of  the  Syrians 
and  Chaldeans  (Isidor.  Hitpal,  Origff.  i,  3),  tliat  be  waa 
the  author  of  several  works,  among  others  of  the  fa- 
mous book  entitled  Jezira,  or  the  Creation — a  work 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and  greatly  valued  by  some 
rabbins;  but  those  who  have  examined  it  without 
prejudice  speak  of  it  with  contempt.  See  Cabala. 
In  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  the  heretics  called 
Sethians  published  **  Abraham's  Kevebtions"  (£pi- 
phan.  Hctreg,  xxxix,  5).  Athanasius,  in  bis  Synop- 
aig,  speaks  of  the  **  Assumption  of  Abraham ;"  and 
Origen  (in  Luc.  Jfomil.  85)  notices  an  apocryphal  book 
of  Abraham's,  wherein  two  angels,  one  good,  the  oth- 
er bad,  dispute  concerning  his  damnation  or  salvation. 
The  Jews  (Rab.  Selem,  in  Baba  Bathra^  c.  i)  attribute 
to  him  the  Morning  Prayer,  the  89th  Psalm,  a  Treat- 
ise on  Idolatry,  and  other  works.  The  authorities  on 
all  these  points,  and  for  still  other  traditions  respect- 
ing Abraham,  may  be  found  collected  in  Fabricii  Cod, 
Paeudepigr,  V,  T,  i,  844  eq. ;  Eisenmenger,  £ntd.  Ju^ 
denth,  i,  490;  Otho,  Lex,  Babb,  p.  2  sq. ;  Beck,  ad 
Targ,  Chron,  ii,  267  ;  Stanley,  Jewitk  Church,  p.  2  sq. 

We  are  informed  (D*Herbelot,  nt  sup.)  that,  A.D. 
1119,  Abraham's  tomb  was  discovered  near  Hebron, 
in  which  Jacob,  likewise,  and  Isaac  were  interred. 
The  bodies  were  found  entire,  and  many  gold  and  sil- 
ver lamps  were  found  in  the  place.  The  Mohamme- 
dans have  so  great  a  respect  for  his  tomb,  that  they 
make  it  their  fourth  pilj^image  (the  three  others  being 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem).  See  Hebrok.  The 
Christians  built  a  church  over  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
where  Abraham  was  buried,  which  tho  Turks  have 
changed  into  a  mosque,  and  forbidden  Christians  from 
approaching  (Quaresm.  Eimid.  ii,  772).  The  supposed 
oak  of  Mamre,  where  Abraham  received  the  three 
angels,  was  likewise  honored  by  Christians,  as  also  by 
the  Jews  ana  Pagans  (see  above).  The  Koran  (iv, 
124)  entiaea  him  "  the  friend  of  God"  (see  Michaelis, 
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Orimt.  Bibl.  iv,  167  sq.;  Withof,  De  Abrak.  Amico 
Dei,  Doisb.  1748;  KarU,  ffi$t.  ofOid  Cov,  §  61-68). 

III.  Typical  Character. — ^The  life  and  character  of 
Abraham  were  in  many  respects  typical,  1.  He  and 
his  family  may  be  regarded  as  a  t}'pe  of  the  Church 
of  God  in  after  ages.  They,  indeed,  constituted  God's 
ancient  Church.  Not  tliat  many  scattered  patriarch- 
al and  family  churches  did  not  remain:  such  was 
that  of  Melchizedelc ;  but  a  visible  church  relation 
was  established  between  Abraham's  family  and  the 
Most  Hi^h,  signified  by  the  risible  and  distinguish- 
ing sacrament  of  circumcision,  and  followed  by  new 
and  enlarged  revelations  of  truth.  Two  purposes 
were  to  be  answered  by  this — the  preservatiom  of  the 
true  doctrine  of  ioleaiion  m  the  world,  which  is  the 
great  and  solemn  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Church 
of  God,  and  the  moHifutation  of  that  truth  to  others. 
Both  were  done  by  Abraham.  Wherever  ho  sojourn^ 
ed  he  built  his  altars  to  the  true  God,  and  publicly  Cel- 
ebrated his  worship ;  and,  as  we  loam  from  the  Apos- 
tle Paul,  he  lived  in  tents  in  prefsrcnco  to  settling  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  though  it  had  been  given  to  him 
for  a  possession,  in  order  tliat  he  might  thus  proclaim 
his  faith  in  the  eternal  inheritmce  of  which  Canaan 
was  a  type  (Gal.  iii,  16-29).  2.  The  numerous  natural 
posterity  promised  to  Abraham  was  also  a  typo  of  the 
spiritual  seed,  the  true  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  springing  from  the  Messiah,  of  whom  Isaac  was 
the  symbol.  Thus  the  Apostle  Paul  expressly  distin- 
guishes between  the  fleshly  and  the  spiritual  seed  of 
Abraham  (Gal.  iv,  22-^1).  8.  Ths  faithful  offering  up 
of  Isaac,  with  its  result,  was  probably  the  transaction  in 
which  Abraham,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other,  **  saw 
the  day  of  Christ,  and  was  glad"  (John  viii,  56).  He 
received  Isaac  from  the  dead,  says  Paul,  "  in  a  figure" 
(Heb.  xi,  19).  This  could  l>o  a  figure  of  nothing  but  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord ;  and  if  so,  Isaac's  being  laid 
upon  the  altar  was  a  figure  of  his  sacrificial  death, 
scenically  and  most  impressively  represented  to  Abra- 
iiam.  4.  The  transaction  of  the  expulsion  of  Hagar  was 
also  a  type.  It  was  an  allegor}'  in  action,  by  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  teaches  us  (Gal.  iv,  22-81)  to  under- 
stand that  the  son  of  tha  bondwoman  represented  those 
who  are  under  the  law ;  and  the  child  of  the  freewom- 
an  those  who  by  faith  in  Christ  are  supematurolly  be- 
gotten into  the  family  of  God.  The  casting  out  of  the 
bondwoman  and  her  son  represents  also  the  expulsion 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews  fh>m  the  Church  of  God,  which 
was  to  be  composed  of  true  believers  of  all  nations,  all 
of  whom,  whether  Jews  or  Gentilos,  were  to  become 
«' fellow  heire." 

IV.  Covenant  delation. — 1.  Abraham  is  to  be  re- 
garded, further,  as  standing  in  a  federal  or  covenant 
relation,  not  only  to  his  natural  seed,  but  specblly 
and  eminently  to  all  believers.  **The  Gospel,"  wo 
are  told  by  Paul  (Gal.  iii,  8),  **  was  preached  to  Abra- 
ham, saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations  be  blessed." 
"  Abraham  believed  in  God,  and  it  was  accounted  to 
him  for  righteousness ;"  in  other  words,  he  was  justi- 
fied (Gen.  XV,  6).  A  covenant  of  gratuitous  justifi- 
cation through  faith  was  made  with  him  and  his  be- 
lieving descendants ;  and  the  rite  of  circumcision, 
which  was  not  confined  to  his  posterity  by  Sarah, 
but  appointed  in  every  branch  of  his  family^  was  the 
sign  or  sacrament  of  this  covenant  of  grace,  and  so 
remained  till  it  was  displaced  by  the  sacraments  ap- 
pointed by  Christ.  Wherever  that  sign  was,  it  de- 
clared the  doctrine  and  offered  the  grace  of  this  cove- 
nant— free  justification  by  faith,  and  its  glorious  re- 
sults— to  all  the  tribes  that  proceeded  from.  Abraham. 
This  same  grace  is  offered  to  us  by  the  Gospel,  who 
become  "Abraham's  sfed,"  his  spiritual  children,  with 
whom  the  covenant  is  established  through  the  same 
faith,  and  are  thus  made  **  the  heirs  with  him  of  the 
same  promise." 

2.  Abraham  is  also  exhibited  to  us  as  the  repreaeni' 
ofttw  of  true  believers ;  and  in  this  especially,  that  the 


true  nature  of  faith  was  exhibited  in  him.  This  pni 
principle  was  mariLod  in  Abraham  with  the  foUovisg 
characters :  an  entire,  unhesitating  belief  in  the  wotd 
of  God;  an  unfaltering  trust  in  idl  his  promisei;  %. 
steady  regard  to  hu  almighty  power,  leading  Mm  to 
overlook  all  apparent  difficiUties  and  imposaibOities 
in  every  case  where  God  had  explicitly  pronuMd; 
and  habitual,  cheerfkil,  and  entire  obedience.  The 
Apostle  has  described  faith  in  Hob.  xi,  1,  and  thai 
faith  is  seen  living  and  acting  in  all  its  eneig^  ia 
Abraham.    (Kiemeyer,  CAoroAlii,  72  sq.) 

V.  The  intended  offering  up  of  Isaac  is  not  to  be 
supposed. as  viewed  by  Abraham  as  an  act  Bpriag- 
ing  out  of  the  Paj^an  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  ^ 
though  this  may  have  somewhat  lessened  the  ebock 
which  tho  command  would  otherwise  have  occaskm- 
ed  his  natural  sympathies.  The  immolation  of  ha- 
man  victims,  particularly  of  that  which  was  most 
precious,  the  favorite,  the  first-bom  child,  appean  to 
have  boon  a  common  usage  among  many  eariv  lu- 
tions,  more  especially  tho  tribes  by  which  Abrahtm 
was  surrounded.  It  was  tho  distuiguishing  rite  umn* 
the  worshippers  of  Moloch ;  at  a  later  period  of  the 
Jewuh  history,  it  was  practised  by  a  king  of  Uoab; 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  derived  by  the  Csrtha^- 
ans  from  their  Phoenician  ancestors  on  tho  shores  of 
Syria.  Where  it  was  an  ordinary  usage,  as  in  Uk 
worship  of  Moloch,  it  was  in  unison  with  tho  dur* 
acter  of  tho  reli^on  and  of  its  deity.  It  wss  the 
last  act  of  a  dark  and  sanguinaiy  superstition,  which 
rose  by  regular  gradation  to  this  complete  triomph 
over  human  nature.  The  god  who  was  propitUted 
by  these  offerings  had  been  satiated  with  more  dieap 
and  vulgar  victims ;  ho  had  boon  glutted  to  the  fall 
with  human  suffering  and  with  human  blood.  In 
general,  it  was  the  final  mark  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
national  mind  to  an  inhuman  and  domineering  priot* 
hood.  But  the  Mosaic  religion  held  human  sacrifices 
in  abhorrence ;  and  the  God  of  tho  Abrahamitic  fiun* 
ily,  uniformly  beneficent,  had  imposed  no  duties  which 
entailed  human  suffering,  had  demanded  no  offeris:! 
which  were  repugnant  to  tho  better  feelings  of  our 
nature.  The  command  to  offer  Isaac  as  a  "  bant- 
offering"  was,  for  these  reasons,  a  trial  the  mon  »• 
vera  to  Abraham's  faith.  He  must,  therefore,  bsn 
boon  fullv  assured  of  the  Divine  command,  and  he  left 
the  mystery  to  be  explained  by  God  himself.  ii>^ 
was  a  simple  act  of  unhesitating  obedience  to  the  coo- 
mand  of  God ;  tho  last  proof  of  perfect  reliance  on  the 
certain  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  promises.  Isia<:i 
so  miraculously  bestowed,  could  be  as  miraculoiu^ 
restored ;  Abraham,  such  is  the  comment  of  the  Cbm- 
tian  Apostle,  '*  believed  that  God  could  even  nise  him 
up  from  the  dead"  (Hob.  xi,  17).      ' 

VI.  Tho  wide  and  deep  impression  made  br  the 
cliaractcr  of  Abraham  upon  the  ancient  worid  is  prored 
by  the  reveranco  wliich  people  of  almost  all  natwoi 
and  countries  have  paid  to  him,  and  the  manner  m 
which  the  events  of  his  life  have  been  interwoven  m 
their  mythology  and  their  religions  traditions.  J«^ 
Magians,  Sabians,  Indians,  and  Mohammedans  bsve 
claimed  him  as  tho  great  patriarch  and  founder  of 
their  several  sects ;  and  his  history  has  been  embel- 
lished with  a  variety  of  fictions.  The  ethnoM™ 
rebitions  of  the  race  of  Abraham  have  been  lately 
treated  by  Ewald  (Getchichie  det  VoUxt  Jirael),  voA  by 
Bertheau  (Geschichte  der  Itraeliien),  who  mAUit«|° 
that  Abraham  was  the  leader  of  tribes  who  mi:^?*^ 
from  Chaldea  to  the  south-west.     See  Arabia. 

VII.  For  further  notices,  see  St4udlin,<?<'*eA.*^/»; 
f«s/.  Jesuy  i,  93  sq. ;  Eichhom,  Bibl.  d.  Bibl.  IM.I,  ^ 
sq. ;  Harenberg,  in  the  Bibliotk.  Brem.  Nov.  v,  499  «q. ; 
Stackhouse,  HiH.  of  the  Bible,  i,  123  sq. ;  Hottmjfcr, 
Hist.  Orient,  p.  50 ;  Ewald,  Isr.  Gesch.  i,  886  sq;  W- 
senius,  in  the  HaU.  Encyd.  i,  165  sq.  See  llkew^  | 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Oct.  0;  Augusti,  Jk  Fatit  rt  FaeM  | 
Abrahami  (Goth.  1780);  Hebbing,  Biit.  (f  sAbrahan 
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(Loud.  1746);  Gilbank,  Hirf.  of  Affr.  (Lond.  1773);  I 
Hoist,  Mm  Ahr,  (Cherun.  1826);  Mtchaelis,  in  the  ' 
Bibiioth,  Brtm.  vi,  51  «q. ;  Goetze,  D«  Cultu  Abr. 
(Li>.  1702);  Sourie,  />.  Gotf  ^6r.  (Hannov.  1806); 
Hauck,  Dz  Abr.  in  Ckarris  (Lipa.  1776);  the  Chrui. 
M<mth.  Sped,  v,  897 ;  Beer,  Leben  Abr,  (Leips.  1869) ; 
Bagil,  OperOf  p.  88 ;  Ephraem  Syrna,  Opera,  ii,  312 ; 
Philo,  Opera,  ii,  1  aq. ;  Ambroae,  Opera,  i,  278  aq. ; 
Chrysatoin,  Opera  (Spwria),  vi,  646;  Cooper,  Brief 
h>pos.  p.  107;  Whatcly,  ProtoijfpeB,  p.  93;  Rabadan, 
.ifahamedsm,  p.  1;  Debaeza,  Comaieii/.  p.  8;  J.  H. 
Heidegger,  Hut,  Pai.  p.  2 ;  Abramua,  Pkanu  V.  T.  p. 
16.9:  Dupin,^bvp.  Bible,  p.  4;  Harrington,  Workt,  iii, 
(il;  Riccaltoun,  irorly,  i,  291 ;  Robinaon,  Script.  Char- 
fuiert,  p.  1 ;  Rad^e,  Lecf.  on  Gen.  i,  168 ;  Baddicom, 
/:•/«>  of  Abr.  (Lond.  1889) ;  Evana,  Script.  Biog.  p.  1 ; 
WilliariM,  Characterg  ofO.  T.  p.  86 ;  A.  H.  L.,  IJfe  of 
Abr.  (Lond.  1861);  Adamson,  Abraham  (Lond.  1841); 
filant,  Ilitt.  of  Abr.  (Lond.  1856) ;  Geiger,  U^ber  Abr. 
(Altd.  1830);  Wataon,  Diet,  a.  v. 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM  (A  kuXa-oc  'APpadfi).  There 
wa£  no  name  which  conveyed  to  the  Jews  the  same 
associatioDB  aa  that  of  Abraham.  As  nndonbtedly  he 
vas  in  the  highest  state  of  felicity  of  which  departed 
spirits  are  capable,  "  to  be  with  Abraham"  implied  the 
cDjo}-inent  of  the  samo  felicity;  and  "to  bo  in  Abra- 
ham's bosom"  meant  to  be  in  repose  and  happiness 
with  him  (comp.  Josephns,  De  Jfacc.  §  13 ;  4  Mace. 
xiii,  16).  The  latter  phrase  is  obviously  derived  from 
the  custom  of  sitting  or  reclining  at  table  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Jews  in  and  before  the  time  of 
Christ  See  AccuBATxox.  By  this  arrangement  the 
head  of  one  person  was  necessarily  brought  almost 
into  the  IxMom  of  the  ono  who  sat  above  him,  or  at 
the  top  of  the  triclinium,  and  the  guests  were  so  ar- 
mnsied  that  the  most  ff&vored  were  placed  so  as  to 
i<rin:^  them  into  that  situation  with  respect  to  tho  host 
ffimp.  John  xiii,  23;  xxi,  20).  Sec  Bosom.  These 
Jewish  images  and  modes  of  thought  are  amply  il- 
iDStnted  by  Lightfoot,  Schdttgen,  and  Wettstein,  who 
tUnstrate  Scripture  ftx>m  rabbinical  sources.  It  was 
qaite  usual  to  describe  a  just  person  as  being  with 
Abnham,  or  l^nn;;  on  Abraham's  bosom ;  and  as  such 
inu.zes  were  unobjectionable,  Jesus  accommodated  his 
speech  to  them,  to  render  himself  the  more  intelligiblo 
ly  £unfliar  notions,  when,  in  the  beautiful  parable  of 
the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  ho  describes  tho  condition 
of  the  latter  after  death  under  these  conditions  (Luke 
XTj,  22, 28).— Kitto,  s,  v.     See  Hadrs. 

Abraham,  A  Sancta  Claila,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Fischer,  highly  popular  in  Vienna,  and  remarkable 
for  bis  eccentric  writings.  His  family  name  was  Ul- 
ivk  Jfeyerlti  and  he  was  bom  in  Baden,  June  2, 1642. 
1b  1662  be  entered  the  order  of  barefooted  Augostinians, 
tod  became  distinguished,  as  a  preacher,  for  directness, 
tsct,  and  pungency,  mixed  with  rudeness.  He  died  Dec. 
1. 1709.  His  sermons  and  other  writings  are  contained 
in  (anfinished)  Sammlliche  Werke  na^  dem  Oriffinal- 
^t  (Undau,  20  vols.  1835-50).  His  Grammatica  Re- 
%>osa,  containing  55  sermons,  was  reprinted  in  Latin, 
1'19  (Colon.  4to). 

Abraham,  Ecchslensis.    Sec  Eccheleksis. 

Abraham,  Usquk,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  who  trans- 
lated the  celebrated  Spanish  Bible  of  the  Jews,  first 
printed  at  Ferrara,  in  1553.  It  is  translated  toord  for 
^^rd  from  the  original,  which  fact,  with  the  use  of 
nanjr  old  Spanish  words,  only  employed  in  the  syna^ 
P^-pie?,  renders  it  very  obscure.  Asterisks  (mostly 
cmirted  in  the  Holland  ed.  of  1630)  are  placed  against 
r^nain  words  to  denote  that  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
trigioal  Hebrew  words  is  difficult  to  determine.— FUrst, 
^&  Jud.  iii,  463. 

Abrahamites  (l),  a  sect  of  heretics,  named  from 
their  foonder  Abraham  (or  Ibrahim),  of  Antioch,  A.D. 
*Jo.  They  were  charged  with  the  Paulician  errors, 
■nd  some  of  thcro  with  idolatry  and  licentiooaness; 
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but  for  these  charges  we  have  only  the  wdrd  of  their 
persecutors.  See  Paulxcxans.  (2),  a  sect  of  Deists 
in  Bohemia,  who  existed  as  late  as  1782,  and  professed 
the  religion  of  Abraham  before  his  circumcision,  ad- 
mitting no  scriptures  but  the  decalogue  and  the  Lord's 
prayer.  They  believed  in  one  God,  but  rejected  the 
Trinity,  and  other  doctrines  of  revelation.  They  re- 
jected the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  future  rewai^s  and  punishments.  They 
were  required  by  Joseph  II  to  incorporate  themselves 
with  one  of  the  religions  tolerated  in  the  empire ;  and, 
in  case  of  non-compliance,  threatened  with  banishment. 
As  the  result  of  obstinate  refusal  to  comply  with  the 
imperial  command,  they  were  transported  to  Transyl- 
vania. Many  persons  are  still  found  in  Bohemia,  be- 
tweoi  whom  and  the  Abrahamites  some  connection 
may  be  traced.  They  are  frequently  called  Nihilists 
and  Deists.  (See  an  anonymoiis  Geach.  der  BdhmU 
seketi  Deittm  (1786);  Qr&goir6,  Hisi,  de$  StcUs  rUig. 
V,  419  aq.) 

A1>ram,  the  original  name  (Gen.  xvii,  5)  of  Abba* 
HAM  (q.  v.). 

Abrazaa  (1)  (AfifM^a^  or  dfipdaaK)^  a  mj'^stical 
word  composed  of  tho  Greek  letters  a,  j3,  p,  a,  (,  a,  c« 
which  together,  according  to  Greek  numeration,  make 
up  the  number  365.  Basilides  taught  that  there  were 
365  heavens  between  the  earth  and  the  emp^Tean,  and 
as  many  different  orders  of  angels ;  and  he  applied  tho 
Cabalistic  name  Abrax€u  to  the  Supreme  Lord  of  all 
these  heavens  (Irenams,  lib.  i,  cap.  xxiv,  67).  See 
Basilides.  In  his  system  there  was  an  imitation  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy  with  regard  to  numbers, 
as  well  as  an  adoption  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphical 
symbols.  Jerome  seems  to  intimate  that  this  was 
done  in  imitation  of  the  practice  of  thus  representing 
Mithras,  the  deity  of  tho  Persians ;  or  the  sun,  othei^ 
wise  Apollo,  the  god  of  healing.     For  instance : 


a 

P 
a 

•  a 


=  1 

=  9 

=  100 

=r  X 

=  CO 

=  1 

=  200 


M 

«:       40 

c 

=        5 

f 

=      10 

0 

=       9 

p 

=    100 

a 

=        1 

« 

=    200 

Abraxas    =    865       Melthras,  or  Mithras    =    865 

Probably  Basilides  intended,  in  this  way,  to  express 
the  number  of  intelligences  which  compose  the  Plero- 
ma,  or  the  Deit}'  under  various  manifestations,  or  the 
sun,  in  which  Pythagoras  supposed  that  the  intelli- 
gence resided  which  produced  the  world. 

Bellerman  derives  the  word  from  the  Coptic;  the 
syllable  sadsch  (which  the  Greeks  were  obliged  to  con- 
vert into  oat,  or  oag,  or  vaZ,  as  the  last  letter  of  this 
word  could  only  be  expressed  by  SS,  S,  or  Z)  signifying 
**  word,"  and  abrah,  **  blessed,  holy,  adorable ;"  abraxas 
being,  therefore,  **  adorable  word.**  Others  make  it  to 
signify  **  the  new  word."  Beausobre  derives  it  from 
APpog,  which  he  renders  magnificent;  and  either  ffdcn, 
/  save,  or  aa,  safety.  Others  assume  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  initial  letters  of* the  following  words: 
2H,  father ;  "ja,  ton;  111*1,  spirit;  *1HX,  one  (that  is, 

one  God)  ;  Xpiaroq,  Christ ;  'AvOptairoti  man  (that  is, 
God-man) ;   itarrjpt  Saviour.     The  latest  suggestion 

is  that  it  is  the  Aramaic  for  K3*l  KpT7  *)T,  "  this  is 

the  great  seal,"  read  backwards.  See  Abracada- 
bra. 

(2.)  Abraxas  Gems  or  Images. — ^A  great  number  of 
relics  (gems  and  plates,  or  tablets  of  metal)  have  been 
discovered,  chiefly  in  Egypt,  bearing  the  word  abraxas, 
or  an  image  supposed  to  designate  the  god  of  that 
name.  There  has  been  much  discussion  about  these 
relics,  some  regarding  them  as  all  of  Basilidian  origin ; 
others  holding  them,  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  be  Egyp- 
tian. Descriptions  of  them  may  be  found  in  Macarii 
Abraxas  seu  de  Gem.  Basil  Disguisitio,  edited  by 
Chifflet  (Antw.   1657,  4to);    Montfaucon,  Palatogr, 
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Crae.  lib.  ii,  cap.  viiii  Puaari, Oe  OemmiM  Batilulitaut, 
in  Gori,  Thttaana  Gem.  A  irif.  (Flor.  1750, 3  vobi.<W) ; 
Biiltnauia,Utt.dieGtmManlerAli€nanldatAbntxtu- 
ti'dit  (Berlin,  1S17-1819) ;  WaUb,  Anatnl  Coint.  ilsiaU, 
ttc.  (Lend.  18i8,  ei'o);  Kopp,  Paiaogniphia  CrUifa 
(Monnh.  18:27,  pt.  iv).  Matter  (in  Ilenog's  Rtal-En- 
cyUopatUe^  and  in  liu  UiMoirt  du  Gnasttcismr,  vol,  iii) 
gives  a  clueiticition  of  tliam  wliicb  wilt  tend  greatly 
to  facilitate  tbeir  atndy.  Soma  of  tbem  oontain  tho 
A&raiat  Image  alone,  or  with  a  gliield,  apear,  or  other 
CDiblema  of  Gnoatic  origin.  Some  bave  JewUb  words 
(e.  g.  Jebovah,  Adonai.  etc.)  ;  otheia  combine  the  AU- 
ra\aB  witb  Persian,  Egj-ptian,  or  Grecian  armlnla. 
Montfaucon  lias  divided  tbeae  gema  into  MVen  claues. 
1.  Those  Wing  the  bead  of  a  cock,  the  aymbot  of  the 
■un ;  !.  ThoM  having  the  head  of  a  lion,  expressive 
oftbe  beat  of  the  sun:  these  bave  the  inscriptioi  "' 
thru;  3.  Serapisi  4.  Sphinxea,  apes,  and  otber . 
mals ;  5.  Hanian  lignrea,  with  the  namee  of  lao,  Ssba- 
oth,  Adonai,  etc. ;  ti.  Inscriptions  witboat  flgures ;  T. 
Moditroos  forma.  He  givea  300  fao-similes  of  gems 
with  dUTerant  devices  and  inscriptions,  one  of  nbicb  ii 
abown  in  tbe  Bccompanying  cut  from  the  collection 
of  Viscouat  Strangford.  It  is  of  an  oval  fbnn,  con- 
vex: on  both  aides,  and  both  the  sorface  of  tbe  stone 
Mid  tbe  iropreerion  of,tha  Mulptare  highly  polished, 


probably  en  imperative  (not  dheetly,  Boilorf,  Tin. 

Gramm.  p.  13J ;  nor  tbe  tint  pen.  fut.,  a>  cipliiad 
by  Alien-Eira,  but  tbe  infin.  absolute  nwd  impeiuive. 
ly,  (^esenios.  Tit:  Ufb.  p.  IS)  of  Tpa  in  Hiphil,  ud 
luld  then  mean,  as  in  our  venion,  "  bow  the  knee'' 
(so  tiie  Vulg..  Erpeniua,  Luther,  Aqnils,  and  tbe  Vtn. 


lir.  VI 


sion).     We 


dUyW 


amsUe  Oen. 
On  one  M»  is  repreeantod  a  right  line  e 
three  carved  onee,  a  figure  very  common 
tic  genu,  and  perhaps  repeaenting  the  gold 
diestlck."  Tbii  ii  aurrouiHied  by  the  leg«nd  AB- 
PACAS  lAQ,  wordi  alM  of  vet}-  common  om 
■bich  are  to  be  found  either  by  themselves,  i 
companied  bv  every  variety  of  figure.  The 
lAQ,  in  a  variety  of  modiAcations,  ia  also  foni 
most  of  tbe  gems  of  tbe  Gnnaticsi  and,  next  t 
rasax,  aerms  to  liave  been  tho  moat  portentous  and 
myaterious.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  bo  a  c 
ruption  of  the  tetragrammalon,  nirp,  or  Jeborafa, 
which  the  Jews  attociied  so  awful  an  impertsn 
Irencus  supposes  it  has  allusion  to  the  name  bv  wb. 
tbe  Divine  character  of  Christ  was  expressed';  as  if 
tbe  AU  was  intended  to  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
the  Revelation,  and  the  characten  lAU  stood  for  Jesus 
tbe  "  Redeemer,  the  ArsI  and  the  last."  See  Hosheim, 
Comm.  I,  417;  Hatter,  Hitl.  ihi  GnaHieimt,  t.  iii;  Ne- 
ander,  Gnatt.  ^tfmi,  1818 ;  Neander,  Ci.  Ilitl.  J,  401 ; 
Lanlner,  iror*»,  viii,  3S2  sq.;  Jercmic,  Ck.  Hal.  p. 
149;  Sohmid,  Pml.  Diuertt.  (Helmst.  1716);  Jublon- 
alti,  .Vw.  .tfi*»H,  iju.  vii,  1,  6S  «q,;  Beausobre,  Auf. 
du  M-mith.  ii,  60;  GiBsoier,  in  tbe  Stud.  a.  KrUHen, 
18»»,  p.  413  sq.  (who  shows  that  not  aU  Abraxaa  gems 
were  nf  Gnostic  origin) ;  King,  The  GnatUct  and  Ihttr 
Remain*  (Und.  1864),  which  contains  various  cuts  of 
gems,  bat  is  otherwise  of  little  value.  See  Gaoan- 
cux;  BAuuriBa. 

Abr«clt  (Heb.  abrtk',  Ti^^K,  Sept.  Kjpi.J,  Vulg. 
i]enafaoUrent\  a  word  that  ocoura  only  in  tbe  original 
of  Gen.  xli,  43,  where  it  is  used  in  proclaiming  the  au- 
tbority  of  Joseph.  Something  similar  happened  in 
the  case  of  Mordecai,  but  then  sovenl  worda  were  em- 
ployed (Eath.  vi,  11).     If  the  word  be  Hebrew,  it  is 


Egypliia   , 

present  day  by  the  Arabs  when  reqairiog  a  cuncl 
ineel  and  receive  its  load.  But  Lutber  (nilw- 
qnently)  and  others  (e.  g.  Onkelos,  tt»  Taigiun,  Syr. 
and  IVrsic  versions)  sof^iote  tbe  word  to  be  a  mi- 
pound  of  "I'ax,  ■'  Ihtfalhtr  of  At  Uait,"  snd  to  b« 
of  Chaldce  oriiiin.  Tho  Sept.  and  Samnr.  nndentud 
vaguetv  u  hrraid.  It  is,  however,  probably  E,jTptiu, 
slightly  modified  so  as  to  suit  the  Hebrew ;  and  moa 
later  writers  are  inclined  with  De  Koul  (£(j™.  £jjf<. 
p.  1)  to  repair  to  tlie  Coptic,  in  which  Aitrti  or  Abnl 
means  "  bom  the  head" — an  interpretation  euentiiilr 
B^^'reeiug  with  thoeo  of  PfeilTer  {Opp.  i,  9f)  and  Jt 
blanski  (Opiue.  i,  4, 5,  cd.  Wnter).  See  Saldtatidx. 
But  Origen  ilfexapla,  i,  40,  ed.  Montlincon),  anitire  of 
Eiypt,  and  Jciome  {Commnl.  in  loc.),  both  of  vIkib 
Itncw  the  Semitic  lani^ages,  are  of  llie  ophiioB  tlul 
Abrtch  means  "a  native  Egj'ptian;"  and  when  »e 
consider  how  impoTtont  it  was  that  Joseph  sboald  ceiK 
to  be  re^rded  as  a  foreigner  [sea  ABO>ii:<ATto:t].  11 
lias  in  tills  sense  o  significance,  as  a  piwlamalioa  of 
natarsllzation,  which  no  otber  interpittation  conifrs 
(see  Ameside,  Dt  Abrech  jEggpliar.  Dmd.  17iO).  (K- 
lium  thinks  the  title  still  appears  in  Joseph's  tonili  a 
hb-irA,  "  n>)-al  priest"  (.Von.  Hitt.  of  Eg.  v,  90). 

Abro'nali.    See  Ebbo^iau. 

Abr&nas.    See  Arbosai. 

Ab'salom  (Heb.  Abihtdom',  Bi>i^3x,  lUly^K 

sJaiom',  misj^ax,  1  Kings,  xv,  2, 10, /<rti<r  D/jKaf, 
I.  e.  peacr/ui;  Sept.  'A^drsoXufi,  Josefdius,  'A^>- 
/JOC,  Am.  xiv,  4,  4),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  third  son  of  David,  and  his  only  one  (comp. 

1  Kingsl,  6)by  Maacah,  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  tiiiE 

of  Geshur  (2  Sara.  111,8;  1  Chron.  iii,  g),  bom  B.C. 

cir.  1050.      He  was  particularly  noted  for  bis  pervmil 

lieauty,  cspechlly  bis  profusion  of  hair,  the  inno- 

venlenl  weight  of  which  oiUn  (not  necessarily  "ivtrr 

year,"  as  in  tho  Autb.  Vers.)  compeUed  him  to  tot  il 

off,  when  it  was  (bund  to  weish  "  200  shekels  after  ti* 

kind's  weijfbt" — an  amount  vorionaly  estimated  fnun 

112  ounces  (Geddes)  to  7}  ounces  (A.  Clarke),  and.  it 

least,  desii^nating  an  extraordinaiy  quantity  (2  Sam. 

xiv,   26-20;    see  Journal  de  TretoiLr,  1702,  p.  176; 

Diedrichs,    ITeb.    d.    llaare   Abtalom't,    Gott.  17T6; 

Han4b.d.A.  T.  p.  143  sq. ;  Bochart,  C^.  ii,  381). 

David's  other  child   by  Maacah  was  ■  dsDKbta 

mied  Tamar,  who  was  also  very  beautiful.     Slic  b(- 

me  the  object  of  lustful  regard  to  her  bairJ>nllitT 

iinon,  David's  eldest  son ;  and  was  violated  by  him, 

pursuanco  of  n  plot  a  u'lcested  by  tbe  artfVd  Jonadii' 

(2  Sam.  xiii,  I-SO),  B.C.  cir.  1033.     See  Amsos.    in 

liero  pclygnmj-  is  allowed  we  find  that  Ibr 

honor  of  a  sister  is  in  tlio  gnardianship  of  her  Ml 

brother,  more  even  than  in  that  of  her  fkther,  w1h>w 

considered  leas  peculiar  and  intlnule 

(see  Niebuhr,  Brtckr.  p.  BS).     We  trace  thb  nolion 

In  tho  time  of  Jacob  (Oen.  xxxlv,  6, 13,  JS  fq.l 

.  this  case  tho  wron--  of  Tsmar  was  taken  ep  hv 

lorn,  who  kept  her  secluded  In  bis  own  honsr.ind 

brooded  silently  over  the  injury  he  had  sustained.    Ii 

was  not  until  two  years  had  paMed  that  Absalom  f^nnil 

opportunity  for  the  bloody  revenin  h«  had  meditiuA. 

He  then  held  a  great  eheep-abearing  at  Baal-haioi  neir 

Ephraim,  to  which  be  invited  all  tbe  king's  sons,  and, 

luB  suspicion,  be  also  solicited  the  prCMnca  cf  bii 

her.     As  he  expected,  David  declined  lor  hiiu»ir, 

but  allowed  Amnon  and  the  other  princes  to  attend. 

They  feasted  together;  and  when  they  were  warm 
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vith  wine  Amnon  was  Mt  upon  and  slain  br  tho  ser- 1 
vants  of  Abflslom,  according  to  the  previoos  directions  j 
of  their  muter.  The  others  iled  to  Jerasalenif  filling 
the  Itmg  with  grief  and  horror  by  the  tidings  whicli 
they  brought.  Absalom  hastened  to  Creshor,  and  re- 
mained there  three  years  with  bis  grandfatlier,  king 
Talma!  (2  Sam.  xiii,'23-^).     See  Gbshvb. 

Absalom,  with  all  his  faults,  was  eminently  dear  to 
his  father.  David  moomed  every  day  after  the  ban- 
ished fratricide,  whom  a  regard  for  public  opinion  and 
a  jiut  horror  of  his  crime  forbade  him  to  recall.  His 
secret  wishes  to  have  home  his  beloved  though  guilty 
ion  weie,  however,  discerned  by  Joab,  who  employed 
a  clerer  woman  of  Tekoah  to  lay  a  supposed  case  be- 
fore him  for  Judgment ;  and  she  applied  the  antici- 
pated decision  so  adroitly  to  the  case  of  Absalom,  that 
the  king  discovered  the  object  and  detected  tho  inter- 
position of  Joab.  Regarding  this  as  in  some  degree 
expressing  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  David  glad- 
Iv  commissioned  Joab  to  "  call  home  his  banished." 
Absalom  returned ;  but  David  controlled  his  feelings, 
and  declined  to  admit  him  to  his  presence.  After  two 
rears,  however,  Absalom,  impatient  of  his  disgrace, 
foond  means  to  compel  the  attention  of  Joab  to  his 
cjse;  and  through  him  a  complete  reconciliation  was 
thus  effected,  and  the  father  once  more  indulged  him- 
self with  the  presence  of  his  son  (2  Sam.  xiii,  89 ; 
liv,  33),  B.C.  dr.  1027.  Scarcely  had  he  returned 
when  he  began  to  cherish  aspirations  to  the  throne, 
which  he  must  have  known  was  already  pledged  to 
another  (see  2  Sam.  vil,  12).  His  reckless  ambition 
was  probably  only  quickened  by  the  fear  lest  Bath- 
sheba's  child  should  supplant  him  in  the  succession,  to 
which  he  would  tsei  himself  entitled,  as  of  royal  birth 
on  his  mother's  side  as  well  as  his  father^s,  and  as  be- 
ing now  David's  eldest  surviving  son,  since  we  may 
infer  that  the  second  son,  Chileab,  was  dead,  fh>m  no 
mention  being  made  of  him  after  2  Sam.  iii,  8.  It  is 
haider  to  account  for  his  temporar}*  success,  and  the 
immment  danger  which  l)efell  so  powerful  a  govern- 
ment as  his  father's.  The  sin  with  Bathsheba  had 
probably  weakened  David's  moral  and  religions  hold* 
opoQ  the  people ;  and  as  he  grew  older  he  may  have 
ijecome  less  attentive  to  individual  complaints,  and 
that  personal  administration  of  justice  which  was  one 
of  an  Eastern  king's  chief  duties.  The  populace  were 
disposed  to  regard  Absalom's  pretensions  with  favor ; 
and  by  many  arts  be  so  succeeded  in  winning  their 
affectioBs  that  when,  four  years  (the  text  has  erro- 
seouiily  AO  ^'ears;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  9, 1 ;  see 
Kennicott,  Diss.  p.  867;  Ewald,  Jsr,  Gesch.  ii,  637) 
after  bis  return  from  Geshur,  he  repaired  to  Hebron, 
3n4  there  proclaimed  himself  king,  the  great  body  of 
the  people  declared  for  him.  It  is  probable  that  the 
great  tribe  of  Judah  had  taken  some  offence  at  David*8 
government,  perhaps  from  finding  themselves  com- 
pletelj  merged  in  one  united  Israel ;  and  that  t1iey 
boped  secretly  for  preeminence  under  the  less  wise 
*nd  liberal  rule  of  his  son.  Thus  Absalom  selects 
Hebron,  the  old  capital  of  Judah  (now  supplanted  by 
•Itrru^em),  as  the  scene  of  the  outbreak ;  Amasa,  his 
chief  captain,  and  Ahithophel  of  Giloh,  his  principal 
^on^wUor,  are  both  of  Judah,  and,  after  the  rebellion 
V3«  crashed^  we  see  signs  of  ill-feeling  between  Judah 
tod  the  other  tribes  (xix,  41).  But  whatever  the 
caoMs  may  have  been,  the  revolt  was  at  first  com- 
pletely snccessful.  David  found  it  expedient  to  quit 
Jenisalem  and  retire  to  Mahanaim,  beyond  the  Jordan. 
^*hen  Absalom  beard  of  this,  he  proceeded  to  Jeru- 
nlem  and  took  possession  of  the  throne  without  oppo- 
sition. Among  thoae  who  had  joined  him  was  Ahith- 
<1^1i  who  had  been  David's  counsellor,  and  whose 
profoQsd  sagacity  caused  his  counsels  to  be  regarded 
^  oiaeles  in  Israel.  This  defection  alarmed  David 
Bore  tlian  any  other  single  circumstance  in  the  affair, 
>ftd  he  penuaded  his  friend  Hushai  to  go  and  join  Ab- 
■*i<>B^  m  the  hope  that  he  might  be  made  instrumen- 


tal in  turning  the  sagacious  counsels  of  Ahithophel  to 
foolishness.  The  first  piece  of  advice  which  Ahitho- 
phel gave  Absalom  was  that  he  should  publicly  take 
possession  of  that  portion  of  his  fiather^s  harem  which 
had  been  left  behind  in  Jerusalem ;  thus  falfilling  Na- 
than's prophecy  (2  Sam.  xiii,  11).  This  was  not  only 
a  mode  by  which  the  succession  to  the  throne  might 
be  confirmed  [see  Abishao;  comp.  Herodotus,  iii, 
68],  but  in  the  present  case,  as  suggested  by  the  wily 
counsellor,  this  villanous  measure  would  dispose  the 
people  to  throw  themselves  the  more  unreservedly 
into  his  cause,  fh>m  the  assurance  that  no  possibility 
of  reconcilement  between  him  and  his  father  remain- 
ed. But  David  had  left  friends  who  watched  over 
his  interests.  Hushai  had  not  then  arrived.  Soon 
after  he  came,  when  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  con- 
sider the  course  of  operations  to  be  taken  against  Da- 
vids Ahithophel  counselled  that  the  king  should  be 
pursued  that  very  night,  and  smitten  while  he  was 
**  weary  and  weak  handed,  and  before  he  had  time  to 
recover  strength."  Hushai,  however,  whose  object 
was  to  gain  time  for  David,  speciously  urged,  from 
the  known  valor  of  the  king,  the  possibilit}*  and  disas- 
trous consequences  of  a  defeat,  and  advised  that  all 
Israel  should  be  assembled  against  him  in  such  force 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  withstand.  Fa- 
tally for  Absalom,  the  counsel  of  Hushai  was  pre- 
ferxvd  to  that  of  Ahithophel ;  and  time  was  thus  af- 
forded for  the  king,  by  the  help  of  his  influential  fol- 
lowers, to  collect  his  resources,  as  well  as  for  the  peo- 
ple to  reflect  upon  the  undertaking  in  which  so  many 
of  them  had  embarked.  David  soon  raised  a  large 
force,  which  he  properi}'  organized  and  separated  into 
three  divisions,  commanded  severally  ly  Joab,  Abish- 
ei,  and  Ittai  of  Gath.  The  king  himself  intended  to 
take  the  chief  command ;  but  the  people  refused  to 
allow  him  to  risk  his  valued  life,  and  the  command 
then  devolved  upon  Joab.  The  battle  took  place  in 
the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Ephraim  ;  and  the  tactics 
of  Joab,  in  drawing  the  enemy  into  the  wood,  and 
there  hemming  them  in,  so  that  they  were  destroyed 
with  ease,  eventually,  under  the  providence  of  God, 
decided  the  action  against  Absalom.  Twenty  thou- 
sand  of  his  troops  were  slain,  and  the  rest  fled  to  their 
homes.  Absalom  himself  fled  on  a  swift  mule ;  but 
as  he  went,  the  boughs  of  a  terebinth  (or  oak ;  see 
Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  i,  874 ;  ii,  284)  tree  caught 
the  long  hair  in  which  he  gloried,  and  he  was  left 
suspended  there  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  vii,  10,  2; 
Celsii  Uierob,  i,  48).  The  charge  which  David  had 
given  to  the  troops  to  respect  the  life  of  Absalom  pre- 
vented any  one  from  slaj'ing  him;  but  when  Joab 
heard  of  it,  he  hastened  to  the  spot  and  pierced  him 
through  with  three  darts.  His  body  was  then  taken 
down  and  cast  into  a  pit  there  In  the  forest,  and  a 
heap  of  stones  was  raised  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  abhor- 
rence (see  Thomson,  ibid,  ii,  284).  David's  fondness 
for  Absalom  was  unextinguished  by  all  that  had  pass- 
ed ;  and  as  he  sat,  awaiting  tidings  of  the  battle,  at 
the  gate  of  Mahanaim,  he  was  probably  more  anx- 
ious to  learn  that  Absalom  lived  than  that  the  battle 
was  gained ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  that  Absalom 
was  dead,  than  ho  retired  to  tho  chamber  above  the 
gate,  to  give  vent  to  his  paternal  anguish.  The 
victors,  as  the^*^  returned,  slunk  into  the  town  like 
criminals  when  they  heard  tho  bitter  wailings  of  the 
king :  "  O  my  son  Absalom  I  my  son,  my  son  Absa- 
lom !  would  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son!"  The  consequences  of  this  weakness 
might  have  been  most  dangerous,  had  not  Joab  gone 
up  to  him,  and,  after  sharply  rebuking  him  for  thus 
discouraging  those  who  had  risked  their  lives  in  his 
cause,  induced  him  to  go  down  and  cheer  tlie  return- 
ing warriors  by  his  presence  (2  Sam.  xv,  1;  xix,  8 ; 
comp.  Psa.  iii,  title),  B.C.  cir.  1028.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Absalom  m  elsewhere  mentioned  only  in  2  Sam.  xx, 
6 ;  1  Kings  u,  7,  28 ;  xv,  2, 10 ;  2  Chron.  xi,  20,  21 ; 


r,  27;  c- 


i,  18),  « 


Lbii«h  (q,  v.).  See,  generally,  Niemeyer, 
Charait.  iv,  819  sq. ;  KiUo,  DaiJg  Bibk  lUuit.  in  lac. ; 
Deboeia,  Com.  AUegor.  p.  5;  Evane,  Script.  Biog.  p. 
1;  JJndatr,  i>ce.  il;  Dietric,  -loft},  p.  353]  Laurie, 
Ltel.  p.  68 i  HmtHs,  Work,,  p.  SOS;  Spencer,  Str^ 
Bunu,  p.  273 ;  Simeon,  Worti,  iij,  281,  ?»4  ;  Uilidin, 
S^rmoiu,  tii,  410;  Williams,  Scmumt,  ii,  190.  S«a 
David;  Joab. 

Absalom's  Tomb.  A  rtmarkabla  monament  bear, 
ing  this  name  makfla  a  conaplcuoiu  flguro  in  the  Val- 
ley ot  JehosbaphaC,  outsiJe  Jerusalem ;  and  it  haa 
been  noticed  and  ileacribed  b;  almost  all  tnvetlen. 
It  ia  close  by  the  lower  bridj^e  over  the  Kedron,  and 
is  a  equara  isolated  block  heim  out  from  the  rocky 
ledge  so  aa  to  leave  an  area  or  nicha  around  it.  Tho 
body  o1  this  monument  is  about  24  foet  square,  and  is 
ornamented  on  each  side  with  tvo  columns  and  ttro 
half  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  pilasters  at  tbo 
comers.  The  architrave  exhibits  triglyphs  and  Doric 
ornaments.  The  elevation  is  about  18  or  30  foet  tj 
the  top  of  the  archiCmve,  and  thus  far  it  is  wholly  cut 
from  the  rock.  But  the  adjacent  rock  is  here  not  so 
high  as  in  the  adjoining  tomb  of  Zecbirias  (so  called), 
and  therefore  the  upper  part  of  the  tomb  has  been  car. 
ried  up  with  mimin-work  of  large  stones.  This  con- 
gists,  flrrt,  of  two  square  layers,  of  which  the  upper 
one  is  smatlerthan  the  lower;  and  then  a.  small  ' 
or  cupola  runs  up  into  a  low  spire,  which  appoi 
have  spread  out  a  little  at  the  top,  lik'j  an  opening 
flame.  This  mason-work  is  perhaps  20  feet  high,  gli 
ing  to  the  whole  an  elevation  of  about  40  feet.  Thai 
is  a  small  excavaled  chamber  intba  body  of  the  tomb, 
into  which  a  hole  had  been  broken  through  one  i  ' 
sides  several  centuries  ago.  Its  present  Kloha 
dannamels7'0afHr/'amr)n(Sii/>D^,  ^of.  1843,  p.  S4). 
The  old  travellers  who  refer  to  this  tomb,  as  well  as 
Calmet  after  them,  are  satisfled  that  they  And  the 
histoi7  of  it  in  2  Sam.  xviii,  19,  which  states  that  Ab- 

name  in  remembrance,  and  that  this  monument  was 
called  "Absalom's  Place"  (Dl'^DSS  l^,  Abicdom'a 
Band,  as  in  the  mHi^in ;  Sept.  Xiip  'A^JiffmXw,!,  Vulg. 
Mattut  Abtalom),  that  is,  lader,  memorial,  or  monu- 
ment. See  Hand.  Later  writers,  however,  dispute 
ench  a  connection  l;etweea  this  history  and  any  of 
the  existing  monuments  on  this  spot.  "Tho  stylo 
of  architecture  and  embellishment,"  writes  Dr.  Rob- 
inson (Si'A.  lift,  i,  519  sq.),  "  shows  that  they  a 
a.  later  period  than  most  of  the  other  countless  i 
cbres  round  aliout  tho  city,  which,  with  few  excep- 
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tions,  are  destitute  of  architectural  omaaeot.  But 
the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who  crowded  to  Jeruultm  a 
the  fourth  century,  found  these  monuntenli  bat; 
and,  of  course,  it  became  an  object  to  refer  tbcn  u 
persons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  Yet,  tnini  Uiu 
day  to  this,  tradition  seems  never  to  have  bFraiag 
fully  settled  as  to  the  individuals  whose  nsmn  Ibei 
should  bear.     The  Urn.  Hierot.  in  A.D.  333  spui, 

Isaidb  and  lleaekiah.  Adamnos,  about  A.D.  G9T. 
mentions  onlj^  one  of  these,  and  calls  it  the  tomb  of 

Jehoshapbat The  historians  of  Ibe  Crosidn  ip- 

pour  not  to  have  noticed  these  tombs.  The  bnt  iha- 
tion  of  a  tomb  of  Absalom  is  by  Benjamin  of  Tudeli, 
who  gives  to  the  other  the  name  of  king  Uuiih^ 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  the  accounu  of 
travellers  have  been  v»r3'ing  and  inconsialent."  T« 
so  eminent  an  architect  as  Prof.  Cockerell  spab  of 
this  tomb  of  Absalom  as  a  monnment  of  snliqullt, 
perfectly  corrospondnig  with  the  ancient  noticei(.<!l- 
Fwnnn,  Jan.  28,  1848).  N'otwithstandhig  the  abote 
otijections,  therefore,  wc  are  inclined  to  idenlifv  Uh 
lilt  of  this  monument  with  that  of  Scripture,  iatt- 
phus  (Jnf.  vil,  10,  S)  ssys  that  it  was  "a  marblt  pi). 
lar  in  tho  king's  dalo  J^tho  Valley  of  JehoelupbiL. 
which  led  to  "the  king's  gardens" J,  two  furlongs  dU- 
tant  from  Jerusalem,"  as  if  it  were  oitant  m  hii  liiy. 
The  simple  monolith  pillar  may  naturally  have  bets 
"■placed  in  after  times  by  a  more  substantial  mono- 
ment.  See  Pillar.  It  is  worthy  of  ramsik  thit  Ibo 
tradition  which  connects  it  with  Alnalom  Is  sot  i 
monkish  ono  merely ;  tho  Jewish  residents  likemH, 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  borrow  from  Cliriiliui 
legends,  have  been  in  the  habit  from  time  imniemo- 
rial  of  existing  u  stone  st  it  and  spitting,  as  they  piu 
by  it,  in  order  to  show  their  horror  at  the  lebtlliom 
conduct  of  this  unnatural  son.  (Sea  WiUismi,  //&> 
CUy,  ii,  451;  Olin's  Trar^M,  ii,  145;  Pococke,  FjoI. 
ii,  34;  Richter,  WaUf.  p.  33;  RosenmDllsr's  -laHal- 
ten  fun  Paldalina,  H,  plate  14 ;  Wilson,  La*^  o/BSil', 
i,  488 ;  Thomson's  IjiaJ  and  Book,  ii,  48! ;  Cril.  Snc. 
Thet.  Jfov.  I,  67B;  ¥rilh,P,iletl.jAoloffraplKd,tLii)- 

2.  (Sept. 'A^fosiiXu/iac.)  The  father  of  Mstitfaiu 
(1  Uacc  si,  TO)  and  Jonathan  (I  Mocc.  xiii,  ll),l«» 
of  the  senerals  under  the  Maccabees. 

3.  (Sept. 'A/3(oaoXii/i.)  One  of  the  two  JewSMsl 
by  Judas  Uaccabcus  with  o  petition  to  the  vkir? 
Lysias  (2  Mace,  xi,  IT,  in  some  "Absalon"). 

Absalon,  or  Axel,  archbishop  of  Lucd,  in  S>(- 
den,  and  primnta  of  the  kIn;:doms  of  Denmark,  S^i'' 
den,  and  Norway,  waa  bom  in  the  isluid  of  Zoalinil, 
in  1128.  Alter  Hnlshing  his  studies  at  Paris,  bedi- 
voted  hunseir  to  the  priesthood,  and  was  appnnlfd 
bishop  of  Roeskilde  in  1158.  He  was  at  the  ssme 
time  made  prime-minister  and  general  of  the  smie< 
of  Waldemar.  In  the  latter  capacity  ho  ovetcsme  th' 
Wends,  and  eitatilished  ChristUnltr  there.  In  n:« 
he  was  made  arohhishop  of  Lund,  but  still  retained  the 
see  of  Roeskilde.  and  remained  in  Zesland  until  U^'- 
He  also  quelled  a  rebellion  in  the  district  of  Schoontn ; 
and  after  Canute  VI  had  ascended  the  throne  he  help- 
ed this  prince  in  rcpnlsinit  his  rival,  the  Duke  of  rome- 
'  I,  and  in  conquering  Jlecklenliourg  and  Esloaii. 
These  occupations  did  not  prevent  his  attending  dili- 
gently to  his  clerical  duties.      In  IIST  he  called  > 

ilional  council  to  regulate  the  ceremonial  of  Ibe 
churohes.  He  was  also  a  patron  of  the  sciences  inJ 
of  literature.  He  died  in  the  convent  of  Soroo  in  I?^l  ■ 
-Neander,  Ch.  Hiti.  iv,  81 ;  nigen,  Zaitda'.p,  ISS*,  i. 

AbBinthlam.     See  Wobhwood. 

Abaolntion,  the  act  of  toomj  or  teHoig/rrr.     In 

Ivil  Uw  it  is  a  sentence  by  which  the  party  accuK^ 

is  declared  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  bis  charge, 

iqnlvalent  to  acquittal.     In  the  Roman  theol- 

ogy  it  signiiiea  the  act  by  which  the  priest  declarss  the 

of  penitent  persons  to  be  remitted  to  them. 
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1.  In  the  fint  centuries,  the  restoration  of  a  peni- 
tent to  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Cbnrch  was  deemed 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  vras  designed  not 
only  to  be  a  means  of  grace  to  the  individual,  but  also 
a  benefit  to  the  whole  body.  Absolution  was  at  that 
time  simply  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  and  res- 
tofdtion  to  its  communion,  without  any  reference  to  the 
remission  of  sins.  Earl}'  writera,  such  as  TertulUan, 
Xovatiao,  C3'prian,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chr^'sostom, 
Jerome,  and  C3'ril,  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  prerogative  of  God  only,  and 
can  never  belong  to  any  priest  or  bishop.  After  tho 
fourth  centur}',  as  the  practice  of  private  penance  pre- 
Tsiled,  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  absolution  of  sins 
b^n  to  gain  ground,  and  was  at  length  exalted  to 
the  rank  of  a  sacrament. 

2.  Five  kinds  of  absolution  are  mentioned  bv  tho 
early  writen.  a- That  of  baptism.  5.  Tho  cucharist. 
r.  1  he  word  and  doctrine.  (7.  The  imposition  of  hands, 
and  prayer,  e.  Keconciliation  to  tho  Church  by  re- 
Lkxation  of  censures.  Baptism  in  the  ancient  Church 
yrza  called  absolution,  because  remission  of  sins  was 
supposed  to  bo  connected  with  this  ordinanco.  It 
is  termed  by  Augustine  ^^ahsolutio;  or,  ^'' sojcramtn- 
turn  ah$otutionu  et  remissionit  pecccUorum,*^  It  had 
no  relation  to  penitential  dbcipline,  being  never  given 
to  persons  who  had  once  received  baptism.  The  ab- 
nilotion  of  the  eucharist  had  some  relation  to  peni- 
tential discipline,  but  did  not  solely  belong  to  it. 
It  was  given  to  all  baptized  persons  who  never  fell 
noder  discipline,  as  well  as  to  those  who  fell  and 
were  restored.  In  both  respects  it  was  called  tho 
perfection  or  consummation  of  a  Christian  (to  ri- 
\nov).  The  absolution  of  the  tcord  and  doctrine  was 
declarative.  It  was  that  power  which  tho  minis- 
ters of  Christ  have,  to  make  declaration  of  the  terms 
of  reconciliation  and  salvation  to  mankind.  Tho  ab- 
folotion  of  miercession  and  prayer  was  generally  con- 
nected with  all  other  kinds  of  absolution.  Pro  vers 
always  attended  baptism  and  the  ^ochaiist,  and  also 
the  final  reception  of  penitents  into  the  Church.  Tho 
aljMlntion  of  reconcilement  to  the  Church  took  place  at 
the  altar,  after  canonical  penance,  and  Is  often  refer- 
red to,  in  earlier  writers,  by  tho  terms,  "  granting 
peace/'  ♦*  restoring  to  communion,"  **  reconciling  to 
the  chnrch,"  "loosing  bonds,"  *^ granting  indulgence 
and  pardon."  Some  councils  enacted  that  the  absolu- 
tion of  a  penitent  should  only  be  granted  by  tho  bishop 
who  had  performed  the  act  of  excommunication,  or  by 
his  successor.  Severo  penalties  were  inflicted  on  any 
who  violated  this  regulation.  Various  ceremonies  ac- 
companied this  act.  Tho  timo  selected  was  usually 
Paman-trfek ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  tho  restora- 
tion Is  called  hd}domat  indulgfntia:.  If  not  in  Passion- 
ve^k,  it  took  place  at  some  timo  appointed  by  the 
bishop.  The  act  was  performed  in  the  church,  when 
the  people  were  assembled  for  divino  worship,  and 
u*aally  immediately  before  tho  administration  of  tho 
Lord's  supper.  Tho  penitent,  kneeling  before  the  al- 
tir*tablo,  or  the  reading-desk  (afn6o),  was  absolved  b}* 
the  bishop,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  by  pra}'er. 
As  the  act  was  designated  by  the  phraso  Dare  pacem^ 
it  ia  proljable  that  a  form  was  used  which  contained  in 
it  the  expreasion,  *'  Depart  in  peace."  The  fiftj'-first 
r.«alm  was  usually  sung  on  tho  occasion,  but  not  as  a 
n«ce««ar>'  part  of  the  service.  Immediately  after  the 
ceremony,  the  abM>lved  were  admitted  to  the  sacra- 
o>«nt  of  the  Lord*s  supper,  and  from  that  moment  re- 
stored to  all  church  privileges,  with  one  exception, 
that  a  minister,  under  these  circumstances,  was  reck- 
oo«i  among  the  laity,  and  a  layman  disqualified  for 
the  clerical  office.  In  the  case  of  heretics,  ch'ism  was 
added  to  the  imposition  of  hands,  to  denote  their  re- 
f»'F<»on  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  peace  on  their  restoration 
to  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  The  bishop 
toothed  with  oil  the  forehead,  ej^ea,  nose,  mouth,  and 

e<»  of  the  penitent,  saying,  *'  This  is  the  sign  of  tho 


!  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost."    The  Koman  Church  has 
also  a  form  of  (Um>buion  for  the  dead  {abaolutio  defvnc- 
I  torum).     It  consists  in  certain  pra3'era  performed  b}' 
I  the  priest,  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass  for  a  de- 
ceased person,  for  his  deliver}'  from  purgator}'. 

8.  The  Roman  Church  practises  aacr omental  absolu- 
tion. According  to  the  decision  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  (sess.  xiv,  cap.  vi,  etc.  can.  ix),  the  priest  Is 
Judge  as  well  as  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ ;  so  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  ego  te  absolvo  a  peccatis  tuis 
in  nomine  Patris  et  FUii  et  SpirUw  JSancti.  Amen,  is 
not  merely,  **  I  declare  to  thee  that  thy  sins  are  remit- 
ted," but,  "As  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  remit  thy 
sins."  The  view  of  the  Greek  Church  appeare  to  be 
that  *'  Penitenco  is  a  myster}',  or  sacrament,  in  which 
he  who  confesses  his  sins  is,  on  the  outward  declaration 
of  pardon  l>y  the  priest,  inwardly  loosed  from  his  sins 
by  Jesus  Christ  himself"  {Longer  Catechism  of  the  Rut- 
Stan  Church,  by  Blackmore).  It  is  very  plain  that  tho 
New  Testament  docs  not  s&nction  the  power  claimed 
by  the  Koman  hierarchj',  and  that  it  is  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  teaching  of  the  earlier  fathera  of 
the  Church.  When  Jesus  Christ  says  to  his  minis- 
ters, "  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ; 
and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained," 
he  imparts  to  them  a  commission  to  declare  with  au- 
thority the  Christian  terms  of  pardon,  and  he  also 
gives  them  a  power  of  inflicting  and  remitting  ecclesi- 
astical censures;  that  is,  admitting  into  a  Christian 
congregation  or  excluding  from  it.  Absolution  in  the 
New  Testament  does  not  appear  to  mean  more  than 
this ;  and  in  early  ecclesiastical  writera  it  is  generally 
confined  to  the  remission  of  church  censures,  and  re- 
admission  into  tho  congregation.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  indicative  form  of  absolution — that  is, 
**  I  absolve  thee" — ^instead  of  the  deprecatory* — ^that  is, 
^*  Chrbt  absolve  thee" — was  introduced  In  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century,  just  before  the  time  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  was  one  of  tho  first  that  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  it.  The  Greek  Church  still  retains  the  depre- 
catorv  form.     See  Indulgence. 

4.  **  Tlie  Church  of  England  also  holds  the  doctrine 
of  nlisolution,  but  restrains  herself  to  what  she  sup> 
poses  to  1)0  the  Scriptural  limits  within  which  the  pow- 
er is  fcrantcd,  which  are  tho  pronouncing  God's  for- 
giveness of  sins  upon  the  suppopition  of  the  existence 
of  that  state  of  mind  to  which  forgiveness  is  granted. 
Tho  remission  of  sins  is  God's  special  prerogative — 
*  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  Go<l  only?'  (Luke  v,  21) — 
t)ut  tho  public  declaration  of  such  remission  to  the 
penitent  is,  like  all  other  ministrations  in  the  Church, 
committed  to  men  as  God's  ministers.  The  Church 
of  England  has  three  forms  of  absolution.  In  that 
which  occurs  in  the  morning  service,  the  act  of  pardon 
is  declared  to  be  God's.  Tho  second  form,  in  the  com- 
munion service,  is  precatory ;  It  expresses  the  earnest 
wish  that  God  ma}-  pardon  the  sinner.  The  third  form, 
in  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  is  apparently  more  uncon- 
ditional, but  not  really  so ;  since  it  is  spoken  to  those 
who  *  truly  repent  and  believe  in  God.'  The  words 
of  absolution  which  follow  must  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  tho  analogy  of  tho  two  other  forms,  which  refer 
tho  act  of  pardon  to  God.  And  that  the  Church  does 
not  regard  the  pronouncing  of  this  absolution  as  neces- 
sar}*,  or  as  conducive  to  the  sinner's  pardon,  is  evident 
from  the  absence  of  any  injunction  or  admonition  to 
that  effect.  It  is  noticed  in  the  rubric,  apparently,  as 
an  indulgence  to  the  sick  man  if  ho  heartily  desire  it ; 
but  no  hint  is  given  that  he  ought  to  desire  it,  nor  any 
exhortation  to  seek  it."  See  Palmer  On  the  Church, 
ii,  280 ;  Wheatly  On  Common  Prayer,  440  sq. ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig.  EccL  bk.  xix,  ch.  i ;  Pascal,  Liturg.  Caihol. 
p.  34;  Coleman,  Chrigt,  Antiq,  ch.  xxii,  §  8;  Elliott, 
Delineation  of  Romanism,  1,  305.  Compare  Confes- 
sion; Penance. 

Abatemii,  a  name  given  to  such  penons  as  could 
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not  partake  of  the  cap  at  the  EucbarUt  on  account  of 
their  natural  aversion  to  wine. 

AbBtlnenoe  (atrtria,  not  eoHnff,  Acts  xxrii,  21), 
a  general  term,  applicable  to  any  object  fW>m  which 
tne  abstains,  while  yh#fw^  is  a  species  of  abstinence, 
namely,  from  food.  See  Fast.  The  general  term  is 
likewise  used  in  the  particalar  sense  to  imply  a  par- 
tial abstinence  fVom  particular  food,  hnt/aM  signifies 
an  abstinence  from  food  altogether.  Both  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible  as  a  religious  duty.  Abstinence  again 
differs  from  tempercatce^  which  is  a  modtroU  use  of 
food  or  drink  usually  taken,  and  is  sometimes  extended 
to  other  indulgences ;  while  abstinence  (in  reference 
to  food)  is  a  refraining  entirely  from  the  use  of  certain 
articles  of  diet,  or  a  very  slight  partaking  of  ordmar}* 
meals,  in  cases  where  absolute  fasting  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  health.    See  Self-denial. 

1.  Jewish. — The  first  example  of  abstinence  which 
occurs  in  Scripture  is  that  in  which  the  use  of  blood  is 
forbidden  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix,  20).  See  Blood.  The 
next  is  that  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxii,  82 :  **  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which  shrank,  which 
is  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thi^h,  unto  this  day,  because 
he  (the  angel)  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  in 
the  sinew  that  shrank."  See  Sixew.  This  practice 
of  particular  and  commemorative  abstinence  is  here 
mentioned  by  anticipation  lon^  after  the  date  of  tho 
fact  referred  to,  as  the  phrase  **  unto  this  day"  inti- 
mates. No  actual  instance  of  the  practice  occurs  in 
the  Scripture  itself,  but  the  usage  has  always  been 
kept  up ;  and  to  the  present  da}'  the  Jews  generally 
abstain  fh>m  the  whole  hind-quarter  on  account  of 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  extracting  tho  particular 
sinew  (Allen*s  Modem  Judaiemy  p.  421).  By  the  law 
abstinence  fh>m  blood  was  confirmed,  and  the  use  of 
the  fiesh  of  even  lawful  animals  was  forbidden,  if  the 
manner  of  their  death  rendered  it  impossible  that  they 
should  be,  or  uncertain  that  they  were,  duly  exsan- 
guinated (Exod.  xxii,  31 ;  Deut.  xiv,  21).  A  broad 
rule  was  also  laid  down  by  the  law,  defining  whole 
classes  of  animals  that  might  not  Ixs  eaten  (Lev.  xi). 
See  Animal  ;  Food.  Certain  parts  of  lawful  animals, 
as  being  sacred  to  the  altar,  were  also  interdicted. 
These  were  the  large  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys 
and  the  fat  upon  them,  as  well  as  the  tail  of  the  **  fat- 
tailed"  sheep  (Lev.  iii,  9-11).  Ever}*  thing  conse- 
crated to  idols  was  also  forbidden  (Exod.  xxxiv,  15). 
In  conformity  with  these  rules  the  Israelites  abstained 
generally  from  food  which  was  more  or  less  in  uso 
among  other  people.  Instances  of  abstinence  from 
allowed  food  are  not  ftequent,  except  in  commemo- 
rative or  afilictive  fasts.  The  forty  days'  abstinence 
of  Moses,  Elijah,  and  Jesus  are  peculiar  cases,  requir- 
ing to  be  separately  considered.  See  Fasting.  The 
priests  were  commanded  to  abstain  from  wine  previous 
to  their  actual  ministrations  (Lev.  x,  9),  and  the  same 
abstinence  was  enjoined  to  the  Nazarites  during  tho 
whole  period  of  their  separation  (Num.  vi,  5).  See 
Nazarite.  a  constant  abstinence  of  this  kind  was, 
at  a  later  period,  voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  Re- 
chabites  (Jer.  xxxv,  16, 18).    See  Rechabite. 

Amon.:;  the  eafly  Christian  converts  there  were 
some  who  deemed  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  the 
Blosaical  limitations  regarding  food,  and  they  accord- 
ingl}'  abstained  from  flesh  sacrificed  to  idols,  as  well 
as  fh>m  animals  which  the  law  accounted  unclean; 
while  others  contemned  this  as  a  weakness,  and  ex- 
ulted in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  his 
followers  free.  Iliis  question  was  repeatedly'  refer- 
red to  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  laid  down  some  admi- 
rable rules  on  the  subject,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
that  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  act  in  this  matter  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  but  that 
the  strong-minded  had  better  abstain  from  the  exer- 
cise of  the  freedom  they  possessed  whenever  it  might 
prove  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  a  weak  brother 


(Rom.  xiv,  l>d;  1  Cor.  viii).  In  another  place  th« 
same  apostle  reproves  certain  sectaries  who  should 
arise,  forbidding  marriage,  and  enjoining  abstinence 
from  meats  M'hich  God  had  created  to  be  received  whh 
thanksgiving  (1  Tim.  iv,  8,  4).  The  council  of  the 
apostles  at  Jerusalem  decided  that  no  other  abstinence 
regarding  food  should  be  imposed  upon  the  converts 
than  **  from  meats  ofi^ered  to  idols,  from  blood,  and 
f^om  things  strangled"  (Acts  xv,  29).  Paul  says  (1 
Cor.  ix,  25)  that  wrestlers,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cor- 
ruptible crown,  abstain  from  all  things,  or  firom  ever}* 
thing  which  might  weaken  them.  In  his  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy  (iv,  8),  he  blames  certain  heretics  who 
condemned  marriage,  and  the  use  of  meats  which  God 
hath  created.  He  requires  Christians  to  abstain  from 
all  appearance  of  evil  (1  Thess.  v,  22),  and,  with  much 
stronger  reason,  flnom  every  thing  really  evil,  and  con- 
trary' to  religion  and  piet}'.    See  Flesh  ;  Alisgesca. 

The  Essenes,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Scriptures,  led  a  more  ab> 
stinent  life  than  any  recorded  in  tho  sacred  books. 
See  EssENES.  They  refused  all  pleasant  food,  esting 
nothing  but  coarse  bread  and  drinking  only  water; 
and  some  of  them  abstained  from  food  altogether  an- 
til  after  the  suti  had  set  (Philo,  De  Vita  CcnUmfk' 
tivOf  p.  692,  696).  That  abstinence  from  ordinary  food 
was  practised  by  tho  Jews  medicinally  is  not  shown 
in  Scripture,  but  is  more  than  probable,  not  only 
as  a  dictate  of  nature,  but  as  a  common  practice  of 
their  Eg^'ptian  neighlwrs,  who,  wo  are  informed  ly 
Diodorus  (I,  82),  **  being  persuaded  that  the  majority 
of  diseases  proceod  from  indigestion  and  excess  of  cat* 
ing,  had  frequent  recourse  to  abstinence^  emetics,  slight 
doses  of  medicine,  and  other  simplo  means  of  relieving 
the  system,  which  some  persons  wore  in  the  habit  of 
repeating  every  two  or  three  days.  See  Porph^-ry, 
De  Abst,  iv. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Umclbanmess. 

2.  Christian,— a.  £itiWy.— In  tho  early  Church  cate- 
chumens could  he  admitted  to  baptism ;  they  were  re- 
quired, according  to  Cyril  and  Jeromo,  to  obsene  a 
season  of  abstinence  and  prayer  for  forty  days ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  twenty  days.  Extreme  caution  and 
care  were  observed  in  the  ancient  Church  in  receiving 
candidates  into  communion,  the  particulars  of  which 
may  bo  found  under  the  head  Catechumens.  Super- 
stitious abstinence  by  tho  clerg}'  was  deemed  a  crime. 
If  they  abstained  from  flesh,  wine,  marriage,  or  any 
thing  lawful  and  innocent,  in  accordance  with  the  heret- 
ical and  false  notions  that  the  creatures  of  God  were  not 
good,  but  polluted  and  unclean,  they  wore  liable  to  be 
deposed  from  ofiice.  See  Abstinents.  There  was  al- 
ways much  disputation  between  the  Church  and  se\-eral 
heretical  sects  on  tho  subjects  of  meats  and  marriage. 
The  3Ianichees  and  Priscillianists  professed  a  higher 
degree  of  spirituality  and  refinement,  because  they  ab- 
stained from  wine  and  flesh  as  things  unlawful  and 
unclean,  and  on  this  account  censured  the  Church  as 
impure  in  allowing  men  the  moderate  and  just  nse  of 
tbcra.  The  Apostolical  Canons  enjoin,  "  That  if  any 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  deacon,  or  any  other  clerk,  ab- 
stain from  marriage,  flesh,  or  wine,  not  for  exercise, 
but  abhorrence — forgetting  that  God  made  all  things 
very  good,  and  created  man  male  and  female,  and 
speaking  evil  of  the  workmanship  of  God,  unless  he 
correct  his  error,  he  shall  be  deposed,  and  cast  out  of 
the  church."  At  the  same  time,  strict  observance  of 
the  fasts  of  the  church  was  enjoined,  and  deposition 
was  the  penalty  in  case  of  non-compliance  with  the 
directions  of  the  canons  on  this  subject. 

b.  Homish.— In  the  Romish  Church  a  distinction  b 
made  between  fasting  and  abstinence,  and  different 
days  are  appointed  to  each.  On  days  of  fastintr,  one 
meal  in  twenty-four  hours  is  allowed ;  but  on  days  of 
abstinence,  provided  flesh  is  not  eaten  and  the  meal 
is  moderate,  a  collation  is  allowed  in  the  evening. 
Their  davs  of  abstinence  are  all  the  Sundays  in  Lent, 
St.  Mark's  day,  if  it  does  not  fall  in  Easter-week,  the 
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thn«  Bogation-dAjflY  all  SatardAya  thioughout  the 
year,  with  the  Fridays  which  do  not  fall  witliin  the 
twelve  days  of  Christmas.  The  observance  of  St. 
Mark's  day  as  a  day  of  abstinence  is  said  to  be  in  im- 
itation of  St.  Mark's  disciples,  the  first  Christians  of 
Alexandria,  who  are  said  to  have  been  eminent  for 
their  prayer,  abstinence,  and  sobriet}'.  The  Roman 
days  of  fasting  are,  all  Lent  except  Sundays,  the  Em- 
ber-days, the  vigils  of  the  more  solemn  feasts,  and  all 
Fridays  except  such  as  fall  between  £aster  and  the 
Ascension.    See  Calendab. 

c,  ProUtiaml. — ^The  Church  of  England,  in  the  Uble 
(4  vigils,  mentions  fasts  and  days  of  abstinence  sep- 
arately; but  in  the  enumeration  of  particulars,  the}*  are 
called  indifferently  days  of  fasting  or  abstinence,  and 
the  words  seem  to  refer  to  the  same  thing.  The  Word 
of  God  never  teaches  us  that  abstinence  is  good  and 
TBlnaUe/ier  ae,  bnt  only  that  it  ministers  to  holiness  ; 
and  ae  it  is  an  instrument,  not  an  end.  —  Bingham, 
Ong,  Ecdes,  hk.  x,  ch.  11,  §  9.     See  Asceticism. 

Abfltinenta,  a  sect  of  heretics  that  appeared  in 
France  and  Spain  about  the  end  of  the  thiid  centur}', 
during  the  persecutions  of  Diocletian  and  Masdmin. 
They  condemned  marriage  and  the  use  of  flesh  and 
vine,  whidi  they  said  were  made  not  by  God,  but  by 
the  devil.     S«e  Ab8Tink3ice. 

AbflOfl,  a  river  of  Palestine,  according  to  Vibius 
Sequester  (see  Reland,  Paltesf,  p.  207),  prob.  the  '^  gen- 
tle stream*^  (mollis)  referred  to  by  Lucan  (v,  485),  and 
by  C«aar  (Bell.  Civ,  iii,  13),  as  having  been  crossed  by 
Pompey  near  Apollonia ;  hence,  no  doubt,  the  brook- 
let that  enters  the  Mediterranean  at  this  place. 

Abunnui  ('AfiovPoc,  prob.  of  Syrian  origin),  the 
father  of  Ptolemy,  the  general  of  Antiochus,  who  slew 
Simon  Maccabeus  (1  Mace,  xvi,  11, 15). 

Abnl-faraj  (Abul-pharaoius,  or  Abulfara- 
dasch),  Gregobt  (called  also  Bar-IIebreus,  from  his 
father  having  been  originally  a  Jew),  was  the  son  of 
Aaron,  a  physician  of  Malatio,  in  Armenia,  and  was 
bora  in  1226,  and,  like  his  father,  was  a  Jacobite.  He 
applied  himself  to  tho  study  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
lingnages,  philosophy,  theolog}',  and  medicine :  in  the 
latter  be  became  a  great  proficient,  and  acquired  a 
hi^b  reputation  among  the  Moslems.  When  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  made  bishop  of  Cuba 
ly  the  Jac»bite  patriarch  Ignatius ;  and  in  1247  he 
^as  made  bishop  of  Aleppo.  About  1266  he  was 
made  ilaphrian,  or  primate  of  the  Jacobites  in  the 
East,  which  dignity  he  retained  till  bis  death,  in  12^6. 
His  works  are  very  numerous ;  the  best  known  is  the 
Sjfriae  CkrmUele,  which  is  largely  cited  by  Gibbon, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  repositor}-  of  Eastern  history.  It 
ccmslgts  of  two  parts :  1.  The  D^-nastles — ^a  Civil  Chron- 
icle from  Adam  to  A.D.  128C ;  2.  An  Ecclesiastical  His- 
ton-,  which  again  falls  into  two  divisions :  (1.)  A  Cat- 
alogiie  and  Chronicle  of  tho  Patriarchs  of  Antioch, 
called  by  this  author  the  Pontiffs  of  tho  West ;  (2.)  A 
Catal<^iie  and  Chronicle  of  the  Primates,  Patriarchs, 
and  Maphrians  of  the  East.  The  Civil  Chronicle  is  pub- 
Ibhed  in  Syriac  and  Latin,  from  the  Bodleian  MS., 
under  the  title  Chromcon  Syriacum^  ed.  P.  J.  Bruns  and 
0.  G.  Kirsch  (Lips.  1788,  2  vols.  4to) ;  an  abridgment 
of  tlM  whole  chronicle  made  in  Arabic  by  Abul-faraj, 
in  Arabic  and  Latin  by  Pococke,  under  the  title  Hia- 
tvria  Compemtirna  Dynagtiamrn^  ab  Ed.  Pocockio  inter- 
prete  (Oxon.  1663,  2  vols.  4to).  A  complete  edition 
was  proposed  in  Germany  by  Bernstein,  in  1847,  but 
nothing  beyond  the  prospectus  has  yet  appeared.  The 
'*Eccle»sstical  HUtory"  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Vatican 
and  Bodleian  (?)  libraries.  The  autobiograph}'  of 
Abul^araj  is  given  by  Assemanni,  Biblioiheca  Orien- 
to/i,  lorn.  ii.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  Ann.  1284 ;  Chris- 
^•oa  RfmembnmctT^  vol.  xxx,  p.  800. 

AbQina.    See  Rumah. 

Abfiaa  (<mr/a(ker\  the  title  g^ven  by  the  Ab3's- 
simanChristiaBa  to  their  metropoliUn.     They  receive 


this  prelate  fh>m  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 
At  one  time,  when  the  Abyssinians  were  greatly  op- 
pressed, they  applied  to  the  pope  for  help,  promising 
never  again  to  accept  their  metropolitan  from  the 
Coptic  patriarch ;  but  this  forced  submission  to  Borne 
did  not  last  long.    See  Abyssinian  Church. 

^byaa  ('Afiwtro^').  The  Greek  word  means  lit- 
erally "  wiihoia  bottom"  but  actually  deep,  profound. 
It  is  used  in  the  Sept.  for  the  Hebrew  iehom'  (bihri), 
which  we  find  applied  either  to  the  ocean  (Gen.  i,  2  ; 
vii,  11)  or  to  the  under  world  (Ps.  Ixxi,  21 ;  cvii,  26). 
In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  as  a  noun  to  describe 
Hades,  or  the  place  of  the  dead  generally  (Rom.  x,  7) ; 
bnt  more  especially  Tartarus,  or  that  part  of  Hades  in 
which  tho  souls  of  the  wicked  were  supposed  to  be 
confined  (Luke  viii,  31 ;  Rev.  ix,  1,  2, 11 ;  xx,  1,  3; 
comp.  2  Pet.  ii,  4).  In  the  Revelation  the  authorized 
version  invariably  renders  it  '* bottomless  pit;"  else- 
where "  deep."    See  Pit. 

Most  of  these  uses  of  the  word  are  explained  by 
reference  to  some  of  the  cosmological  notions  which 
the  Hebrews  entertained  in  common  with  other  East- 
cm  nations.  It  was  believed  that  the  abj'ss,  or  sea  of 
fathomless  waters,  encompassed  the  whole  earth.  The 
earth  floated  on  the  abyss,  of  which  it  covered  only  a 
small  part.  According  to  the  same  notion,  the  earth 
was  founded  upon  the  watera,  or,  at  least,  had  its 
foundations  in  the  abyss  beneath  (Ps.  xxiv,  2 ;  cxxxvi, 
6).  Under  these  waters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  the  wicked  were  represented  as  groaning  and 
undergoing  the  punishment  of  their  sins.  There  were 
confined  the  Rephaim — those  old  giants  who,  while 
living,  caused  surrounding  nations  to  tremble  (Prov. 
ix,  18 ;  xxix,  16).  In  those  dark  regions  the  sover- 
eigns ot  Tyre,  Babylon,  and  Eg}*pt  are  described  by 
the  prophets  as  undergoing  the  punishment  of  their 
cruelty  and  pride  (Jer.  xxvi,  14;  Ezek.  xxviii,  10, 
etc.).  This  was  "the  deep"  into  which  the  evil  spir- 
its, in  Luke  viii,  81,  besought  that  they  might  not  be 
cast,  and  which  was  evidently  dreaded  b}-  them.  See 
Creation;  Hades.  The  notion  of  .such  an  ab}*88 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  East.  It  was  equal- 
ly entertained  by  the  Celtic  Druids,  who  held  that 
Annvcn  (the  deep,  the  low  part),  the  abyss  from  which 
the  earth  arose,  was  the  abode  of  the  evil  principle 
(Gwarthawn),  tnd  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  com- 
prehending both  tho  E]3'siam  and  the  Tartarus  of  an- 
tiquity*. With  them  also  wandering  spirits  were  call- 
ed Plant  Gfmun,  "  the  children  of  the  deep"  (Davis*8 
Celtic  Researches^  p.  175;  Myth,  and  Rites  of  the  B. 
DruidSf  p.  49). — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Deep. 

Wo  notice  a  few  special  applications  of  the  word 
'^  deep,"  or  abyss,  in  the  .Scriptures  (see  Wemyss,  8ymh, 
Diet,  s.  v.).  Isaiah  (xliv,  27)  refers  to  the  method 
by  which  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  viz.,  by  laying  the  bed 
of  the  Euphrates  dr}%  as  mentioned  by  Xenophon  and 
others.  The  same  event  is  noticed  in  similar  terms  by 
Jeremiah  (i,  38  and  Ii,  86).  A  parallel  passage  in  re- 
lation to  Eg}*pt  occurs  in  Isaiah  (xix,  5),  where  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  countn''  and  its  resources  by  foreign 
conquerors  seems  to  be  pointed  out.  Rom.  x,  7 :  "  Who 
shall  descend  into  the  abyss  [Deut.  xxx,  13,  "  beyond 
the  sea"]  to  bring  up  Christ  agafh  from  the  dead  ?" 
i.  e.  faith  does  not  require,  for  our  satisfaction,  things 
impracticable,  either  to  scale  the  heavens  or  to  ex- 
plore the  profound  recesses  of  the  earth  and  sea.  The 
abyss  sometimes  signifies  metaphoricall}^  grievous  af^ 
flictions  or  calamities,  in  which,  as  in  a  sea,  men  seem 
ready  to  be  overwhelmed  (Ps.  xlii,  7 ;  Ixxi,  20). 

Abyssinia.    See  Abyssinian  Church. 

AbyBainian  Church.  Abyssinia  is  an  extensive 
district  of  Eastern  Africa,  between  lat.  7°  80'  and 
15^  40^  N.,  long.  85^  and  42^  E.,  with  a  population 
of  perhaps  four  millions.  Carl  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  has 
shown  that  the  high  country  of  Habesh  consists  of 
three  terraces  or  distinct  table-lands,  rising  one  abora 
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another,  and  of  which  the  Mveral  grades  of  ascent  of- 
fer themselves  m  succession  to  the  traveller  as  he  ad- 
vances from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  (Erdktmde,  th. 
i,  s.  168).  The  first  of  these  levels  is  the  plain  of 
Bahamegash ;  the  iecond  level  is  the  plain  and  king- 
dom of  Tigre,  which  formerl}'  contained  the  kingdom 
of  Axum;  the  third  level  is  High  Abyssinia^  or  the 
kingdom  of  Amhara.  This  name  of  Amhara  is  now 
given  to  the  whole  kingdom,  of  which  Gondar  Is  the 
capital,  and  where  the  Ambaric  language  is  spoken, 
eastward  of  the  Takazzd.  Amhara  Proper  is,  howev- 
er,  a  mountainous  province  to  the  south-east,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  Tegulat,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  empire,  and  at  one  period  the  centre  of  the  civil- 
ization  of  Abyssinia.  This  province  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gallas,  a  barbarous  people  who  have 
overcome  all  the  southern  parts  of  Habesh.  The 
present  kingdom  of  Amhara  is  the  heart  of  Abyssinia, 
and  the  abode  of  the  emperor,  or  Negush.  It  contains 
the  upper  course  of  the  Nile,  the  valley  of  Dembea, 
and  the  lake  Tzana,  near  which  is  the  royal  city  of 
Gondar,  and  likewise  the  high  region  of  Gojam,  which 
Bruce  states  to  be  at  least  two  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     See  Ethiopia. 

I.  Hiatwy, — Christianity  is  believed  to  havo  been 
introduced,  about  A.D.  330,  by  Frumentius,  who  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Auxuma  (now  Axum,  or  Tigrd)  by 
Athanasins.  See  Frumentius.  As  the  Alexandrian 
Church  held  the  Monophysits  doctrine,  the  Abyssinian 
converts  were  instructed  in  this  fuith,  which  has  main- 
tained itself  ever  since.  From  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century  little  was  known  in  Western  Europe  about 
Abyssinia  or  its  Church.  The  Portuguese  sent  out  by 
John  II  having  opened  a  passage  into  Abyssinia  in  the 
fifteenth  centur}*,  an  emi8sar3'  (Bermudes)  was  sent  to 
extend  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Koman  pon- 
tiff, clothed  with  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Ethiopia. 
The  Jesuits  sent  out  thirteen  of  their  number  in  1555, 
but  the  Abyssinians  stood  so  firm  to  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors  that  the  Jesuits  were  recalled  by  a  bull  from 
St.  Petor*B.  Another  Jesuit  mission  was  sent  out  in 
1603,  and  led  to  twenty  years  of  intrigue,  civil  war, 
and  slaughter.  In  December,  1624,  the  Abyssinian 
Church  formally  submitted  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  but 
the  people  rebelled,  and,  after  several  years  of  struggle 
and  bloodshed,  the  emperor  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Ttome,  and  the  Roman  patriarch  abandoned  Abyssinia 
in  1683.  After  this,  little  or  nothing  was  heard  from 
Abyssinia  till  1763,  when  Bruce  visited  the  countr3', 
and  brought  back  with  him  a  copy  of  the  Ethiopic 
Scriptures.  In  1809  Mr.  Salt  explored  Abyssinia  by 
order  of  the  British  government,  and  described  the  na- 
tion and  its  religion  as  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Mr. 
Salt  urged  the  British  Protestants  to  send  missionaries 
to  Abyssinia.  Portions  of  the  Bible  were  translated 
and  published  in  the  Amharic  and  Tigr6  languages 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (Jowett,  Christ,  Researches,  vol.  i);  and  in 
1826  two  missionaries  (from  the  Basle  Missionary 
Seminary),  viz..  Dr.  Gobist,  now  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
and  Christian  Kugler,  were  sent  out  by  the  Churcli 
Missionary  Society.  Kugler  dying,  was  replaced  by 
Mr.  Isenberg.  He«was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
Henry  Blumhardt  in  the  beginning  of  1837,  and  by 
the  Rev.  John  Ludwig  Krapf  at  the  close  of  that  year. 
The  Komish  Church  renewed  its  missions  in  1828,  and, 
b}'  stirring  up  intrigues,  compelled  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries  in  1842.  Their  labors  had 
already  laid  the  foundation  of  a  reform  in  the  Abys- 
sinian Church.  Much  had  been  done  also  in  the  way 
of  translations  into  the  Amharic  language.  Mr.  Isen- 
berg carried  through  the  press,  after  hb  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1840,  an  Amharic  spelling-book,  8vo ;  gram- 
mar, royal  8vo;  dictionary,  4to;  catechism,  8vo; 
Church  histor}*,  8vo;  Amharic  general  history,  8vo. 
Mr.  Isenberg  had  prepared  a  vocabulary  of  the  Dan- 
kali  language,  which  was  likewise  printed.    The  mis- 


sion aimed  not  only  at  the  Christian  population  of  Shos, 
but  the  Galla  tribes  extensively  spread  over  the  soath- 
eastem  parts  of  Africa.'  To  the  Galla  language,  there- 
fore, hitherto  unwritten,  Mr.  Krapfs  attention  wts 
much  given.  During  Mr.  Isenberg's  sta}-  in  London, 
the  following  Galla  works,  prepared  by  Mr.  Krapf, 
were  printed :  Vocabular}',  12mo ;  Elements  of  the 
Galla  Language,  12mo;  Matthew  *s  Gospel,  12mo; 
John^s  Gospel,  12mo. 

Recent  indications  give  us  better  hopes  of  Abys- 
sinia. In  1849  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  them- 
selves were  expelled.  The  young  king  of  Shoa  re- 
quested in  that  year  the  return  of  Dr.  Krapf,  now  en- 
gaged in  the  East  African  Mission.  King  llieodore, 
who  now  unites  under  his  sceptre  the  greater  part  of 
Abyssinia,  has  shown  himself  favorable  to  the  Prot- 
estant missions.  The  present  Abuna,  appointed  in 
1841,  is  a  pupil  of  the  Church  Mission  school  at  Ctiro. 
At  the  request  of  both  the  king  and  the  Abuna  the 
missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Basle  have  recommenced 
their  labors  for  the  evangelization  of  the  Abyssiniin 
Church.  In  1858  their  number  was  increased  to  six. 
In  1859  the  king  received  gladly  the  vernacular  Scrip- 
tures sent  by  the  London  Bible  Society,  and  began  at 
once  to  distribute  them.  In  the  same  jrear  Negussie, 
king  of  Tigri6  and  Samen,  sent  an  emliassy  to  Rome 
to  announce  to  the  po^ie  his  submission  to  the  Roman 
Church.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries,  50,000  subjects  of  the  king  have 
entered  with  him  into  communion  with  Rome.  See 
Africa. 

II.  Doctrines  and  Usages. — (1.)  The  Abyssinian 
creed  is,  as  has  been  said,  Monophysite,  or  Eutychian ; 
maintaining  one  nature  only  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
namely,  the  divine,  in  which  they  considered  all  the 
properties  of  the  humanity  to  bo  absorbed,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Ncstorians.  In  both  faith  and  worship 
they  resemble  the  Romish  Church  in  many  respcctj; 
but  they  do  not  admit  transubstantiatton.  (2.)  They 
practise  the  invocation  of  saints,  prayer  for  the  dead, 
and  the  veneration  of  relics ;  and  whUe  the}*^  reject  the 
use  of  images,  they  admit  a  profusion  of  pictures,  and 
venerate  them.  They  practise  circumcision,  but  ap- 
parently not  as  a  religious  rite.  They  keep  both  the 
Jewish  and  tho  Christian  sabbath,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  holidays.  Their  clergy  and  churches  are 
very  numerous,  tho  latter  richly  ornamented ;  and  the 
number  of  monastic  institutions  among  them  is  said  to 
be  great.  Tho  monks  call  themselves  followers  of  St. 
Anthony,  but  follow  various  rules.  (8.)  The  supreme 
government  lies  with  the  patriarch,  called  Abuna  (q. 
v.),  who  resides  in  Gondar.  The  Abuna  receives  his 
investiture  from  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
who  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  Ethiopian  Church. 
(4.)  They  practise  an  annual  ablution,  which  they 
term  Imptism,  and  which  they  consider  necessary  to 
wash  away  the  defilement  of  sin.  The  priests  receive 
the  Lord's  Supper  ever}-  day,  and  alwa^'s  fasting;  be- 
sides priests  and  monks,  scarcely  any  but  aged  per- 
sons and  children  attend  the  communion.  They  call 
the  consecration  of  the  element  Meliatrai,  At  Gon- 
dar Bishop  Gobat  found  no  person  that  believed  in 
transul)8tantiation.  In  Tigr6  there  are  some  who  be- 
lieve in  it.  The  wine  is  mixed  with  water.  They 
consider  fasting  essential  to  religion;  consequently 
their  fasts  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  about 
nine  months ;  but  these  are  seldom  all  observed  ex- 
cept by  a  few  monks.  The  priests  may  be  married 
men,  but  they  may  not  marrj-  after  they  have  receivwl 
orders.  The  priesthood  is  very  illiterate,  and  there  u 
no  preaching  at  all.  The  Abyssinians  prostrate  them- 
selves to  the  saints,  and  especially  to  the  Virgin ;  sad, 
like  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  practice  circumcision,  ^y^^ 
questioned  on  the  subject,  they  answer  that  they  con- 
sider circumcision  merely  as  a  custom,  and  that  they 
abstain  fh>m  the  animals  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
but  only  because  they  have  a  disgust  to  them;  but 
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Dr.  Gobat  observed  that,  when  they  spoke  upon  these 
subjects  withoat  noticing  the  presence  of  a  stranger, 
they  attached  a  religions  importance  to  circumcision, 
and  that  a  priest  wonld  not  fail  to  impose  a  fast  or 
penance  on  a  man  who  had  eaten  of  a  wild  boar  or  a 
hare  withoat  the  pretext  of  illness.  In  short,  their 
religion  consists  chiefl}*  in  ceremonial  observances. 
Their  moral  condition  is  very  low ;  facilities  of  di- 
vorce are  great,  and  chastity  is  a  rare  virtue ;  the  same 
Dun  fieqaently  marries  several  women  in  succession, 
and  the  neglected  wives  attach  themselves  to  other 
men.  Yet  their  religion,  corrupt  as  it  is,  has  raised 
the  Abyssinian  character  to  a  height  far  beyond  that 
cf  any  African  race.  Much  authentic  information  as 
to  thid  interesting  Church  and  people  in  modem  times 
is  to  be  found  in  Gobat,  Tkree  Yean*  JUtidence  in  Abyp' 
m*a;  Isenberg  and  Krapf,  Mission^xty  Journals  in 
Alnf$smia  (Lond.  1843,  8vo) ;  Marsden,  Ckurchei  and 
Sects,  voL  i;  Newcomb,  Cydopotdia  ofMissUns;  ROp- 
pcll,  Reisen  in  Abytsinien,  Frankf.  1840 ;  Veitch,  W.  D. 
Notts  from  a  Juumal  of  E,  J/.  Flad^  one  of  Bi*hop 
Cobat's  missionaries  in  Abffssinia^  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Abyssinian  Church  (London,  1859);  Schem,  Eccles, 
Year-book  for  1859,  p.  225;  American  TheoL  Retiew, 
Febr.  18^0. 

Acacia.    See  Shittah-tree. 

Acacians,  followers  of  Acacius,  Monophthalmus^ 
bishop  of  Cssarea.  In  the  Council  of  Seleucia,  A.D. 
359,  they  openly  professed  their  agreement  with  the 
pare  Arians,  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the  semi- 
Ariao:},  that  the  Son  was  not  of  the  same  substance 
with  the  Father,  and  that  even  the  likeness  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father  was  a  likeness  of  will  only,  and  not  of 
essence.     Socrat.  EccL  Hist,  iii,  25.     See  Acacius. 

Acacius  (snmamed  Monophthalmus,  frcm  his  hav- 
ing bat  one  eye]>,  was  the  disciple  of  Eusebius  of  Cies- 
area,  in  Palestine,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
C>»irea  in  340.  He  was  one  of  the  ehiefs  of  the  Arian 
party,  and  a  man  of  ability  and  learning,  but  unsettled 
in  h\&  theological  opinions.  Ho  was  deposed  as  an 
Arian  by  the  Sjrnods  of  Antioch  (A.D.  341)  and  Seleu- 
cu  (351^).  Suttscquently  he  subscribed  the  Nicene 
creed,  and  therefore  fell  out  with  the  Anomoeans,  with 
vhom  he  had  before  acted.  He  died  A.D.  363.  St. 
Jerome  {dt  Scrip,  cap.  98)  says  that  he  wrote  seven- 
teen boolLS  of  commentaries  upon  Holy  Scripture,  six 
on  various  subjects,  and  very  many  treatises,  among 
tbem  his  book  Advtrsus  MarceUum,  a  considerable 
fragment  of  which  is  contained  in  Epiphanius,  Hares. 
'2.  Socrates  (lib.  ii,  cap.  iv)  says  that  he  also  wrote 
a  life  of  his  predecessor,  Eusebius. — ^Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
anno.  340;  Lardner,  Worksy  iii,  583. 

AcacioB,  bishop  of  Berea,  was  bom  about  the  year 
3S2,  in  S}*ria.     Ho  embraced  the  monastic  life  at  an 
early  age  under  the  famous  anchorite  Asterius.    About 
A.D.  378  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Berca  by  Eu- 
sebius of  Samosata ;  and  after  381  Flavian  sent  him 
to  Rome,  to  obtain  for  him  communion  with  the  West- 
em  Inshops,  and  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  schism 
in  the  Church  of  Antioch,  in  both  which  designs  he 
succeeded.    At  the  commencement  of  the  5th  century' 
be  conspired  with  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  and  oth- 
ers against  Chrysostom,  and  was  present  in  the  pseu- 
doNconncil  ad  Quercwm^  in  403,  where  Chr}*sostom  was 
deposed.     In  the  grejt  contest  between  Cyril  and 
Nestorius,  Acacius  wrote  to  Cyril,  endeavoring  to  ex- 
cuse Kestorius,  and  to  show  that  the  dispute  was  in 
tealEty  merely  verbal.     In  481  the  Council  of  Ephe- 
eos  assembled  for  the  decision  of  this  question.    Aca- 
cias did  not  attend,  but  gave  his  proxy  to  Paul  of 
Emesa  against  Cyril,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Oriental  bishop,  accusing  him  of  ApoUinarianism.    In 
^  he  was  present  in  the  synod  of  Berea,  held  by 
John,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  reconcile  Cyril  and 
the  Orientals.     His  death  Mcurr^d  about  43C,  so  that 
he  most  have  attained  the  ago  of  114  years.    Of 


the  nnmerous  letters  which  he  wrote,  three  only,  ao. 
cording  to  Cave,  are  extant,  viz.,  two  Epistles  to  his 
Primate,  Alexander  of  Hiernpolis;  one  to  Cyril. — 
Cave,  Hist.  Ut.  anno  480 ;  Theodoret,  Hist.  Eccles.  iv. 

Academics,  a  name  given  to  such  philosophers 
as  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  They  were  so  call- 
ed from  the  Academia,  a  grove  near  Athens,  where 
they  studied  and  lectured.  The  Academics  are  divided 
into  those  of  the  first  academy,  who  taught  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato  in  their  original  purity ;  those  of  tho 
second,  or  middle  academy,  who  differed  materially 
from  the  first,  and  inclined  to  slcepticism ;  and  those 
of  the  new  academy,  who  pursued  probability  as  tho 
only  attainable  wisdom.  The  Academics  and  Epicu* 
reans  (q.  v.)  were  the  prevailing  philosophical  sects 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth. — Tennemann,  Hist.  Phil. 
§§  127-188. 

Ac'atan  ('Ararav),  the  father  of  Johannes,  said 
to  be  one  of  those  who  returned  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity  (1  Esdr.  viii,  88) ;  evidently  the  same  with 
Hakattan  (q.  v.)  of  the  parallel  text  (Ezra  viii,  12). 

AcathoSci,  not  catholic ;  a  name  sometimes  used 
by  members  of  the  Papal  Church  to  distinguish  Pro- 
testants, under  the  arrogant  assumption  that  the  word 
"  Catholic**  is  to  be  appropriated  solely  to  Romanists. 
See  Catholic. 

Ac'^cad  (Heb.  Akkad\  ^^^^  fortress ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Simonis  Onomast.  p.  27G,  bond,  i.  e.  of  con- 
quered nations;  Sept.  'Apx^^  [prob.  by  resolution  of 
the  Dagesh,  like  ptD^^?  for  pOfi"?],  Vulg.  Achad), 
one  of  thefoar  cities  in  *^  the  land  of  Shlnar,**  or  Bab- 
ylonia, which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nimrod, 
or,  rather,  to  have  been  *'  the  beginning  of  his  king- 
dom'* (Gen.  X,  10).  iElian  (/>e  Animal,  xvi,  42)  men- 
tions that  in  the  district  of  Sittacene  was  a  river  call- 
ed i4rsKu2ea  {'Apya^tjs'),  which  is  so  near  the  name  Ar- 
chad  which  the  Sept.  give  to  this  city,  that  Bocbart 
was  induced  to  fix  Accad  upon  that  river  {Phaky^  iv, 
17).  Mr.  Loftus  {Trav.  in  Chald.  and  Susiana^  p.  SC) 
compares  the  name  of  a  Hamitic  tribe  emigrating  to 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia  from  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  which  he  says  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
call  AUcadin;  but  all  this  appears  to  be  little  more 
than  conjecture.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon  tho 
name  of  Akkad  is  opplied  to  the  Armenian  mountains 
instead  of  the  vernacular  title  of  Ararat  (Rawlinson, 
in  Herodotus,  i,  247,  note).  The  name  of  the  city  is 
believed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  inscriptions 
under  the  form  Klmi  Akkad  (ib.  357).  It  seems  that 
several  of  the  ancient  translators  found  in  their  He- 
brew MSS.  Accar  ("^SK)  instead  of  Accad  (Ephrem 
Syrus,  Pseudo- Jonathan,  Targum  Hieros.,  Jerome, 
Abulfaragi,  etc.).  Achar  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Nisi  bis  (see  Michaelis,  Spicileg.  i,  226) ;  and  hence  tho 
Torgumists  give  Nisibb  or  Nisibin  (■p2'^S3)  for  Ac- 
cad, and  tfaev  continued  to  be  identified  bv  the  Jewish 
literati  in  the  times  of  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Acad). 
But  Nisibis  is  unquestionably  too  remote  northward 
to  be  associated  with  Babel,  Erech,  and  Calneh,  ^'  in 
the  land  of  Shinar,'"  which  could  not  have  been  far 
distant  from  each  other.  On  the  supposition  that  the 
original  name  was  Akar,  Col.  Taylor  suggests  its  iden- 
tification with  the  remarkable  pile  of  ancient  buildings 
called  Akker-kuf  in  Sittacene,  and  which  the  Turks 
know  as  Akher-f-Nimrud  and  ^/'iler-»-^a6i^(Che8ney*s 
Survey  of  the  Euphrates,  i,  117).  The  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud might  be  expected  to  mention  the  site,  and  it 
occurs  accordingly  under  the  name  of  Aggada,  It  oc- 
curs also  in  Maimonides  (Jud.  Chaz.  Tract.  Madee, 
fol.  25,  as  quoted  by  Hydo).  Akker-kuf  is  a  ruin, 
consisting  of  a  mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  in  the  midst 
of  a  marsh,  situated  to  tho  west  of  the  Tigris,  about 
fivo  miles  from  Bagdad  (La3'ard's  Babylon,  2d  ser.  p. 
407).  The  most  conspicuous  part  of  this  primitive 
monument  is  still  called  by  the  natives  Tel  Nimrud, 
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uul  tiiairid  Ttpoar,  both  dMlgnitioni  dgnih-inK  the  \  en,  wboM  offlee  U  only  to  wilk  bcrora  tlu  docnu, 

hill  of  Nlmrod(a«  Ker  Porter's  TnmU,  ii,  Sifi).     It  etc.,  irilb  lighted  Upan,  mre  derived  from  th«  pnoic* 

consiats  of  a  mound,  >urD)ouiit«d  by  a  mKU  of  batlil-  of  tbe  acolj^ha.     The  two  oiBcea  are  iridclydiBernit. 

iag  which  looks  like  a  lower,  or  an  iiregular  pyramid,  aod  the  auumpCion  that  the  Romish  practice  ii  dt- 

■CFording  to  the  point  from  wMch  it  is  viewed,  it  ia  rived  from  apostolical  iastitation b absurd.— Bingliaiii, 

■bout  400  feet  in  circumference  St  the  bottom,  and  Orig.  EccL  bk.  iii,  ch.  iii.      See  Acolvtiib. 
rise*  to  the  height  of  I3S  feet  above  the  elevation  on        Accaut,  In  a  Krammadcal  sense,  it  the  dw  it 
wb"ch  it  tsnds  (A'    w  rth"   Rrtei     h/  ia  Ai^' 
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b   pile  is  >  nwu  ol  rubbiah,  accum  latai    ran 
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decay   of    h      mipcnn     mbc  m  (Bon  m 

Kmatk,  p.  41),  In  the  rain  Itself,  the  layers  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  can  be  tnued  very  distinctly.  Thej  aro 
cemented  together  by  lime  or  bitumen,  and  are  divided 
into  courses  varying  from  Yi  to  20  feet  in  height,  and 
are  separated  by  Isvers  of  reeds,  as  is  usual  in  the 
men  ancient  remains  of  this  primitive  rcEion  (Buck- 
inKham,  MrKpalamia,  ii,  217  »q.).  Travellers  have 
been  perplexed  to  make  outtho  use  of  this  remarkable 
moutinient,  and  various  strange  conjectures  have  been 
hazarded.  The  emliankmcnts  of  canals  and  reservoirs, 
and  the  remiunts  of  brick-work  and  pottery  occupying 
the  place  all  around,  evince  that  the  Tel  ctood  in  an 

la  be  a  Babylonian  relic,  the  |;reater  probability  in 
that  it  was  one  of  those  pyramidal  structures  erected 
upon  hijib  places,  which  were  consecrated  lo  the  heav- 
enly bodies,  and  served  at  once  as  the  temples  and 
the  observatories  of  tboM  remote  times.  Such  build- 
ings were  common  lo  all  Babylonian  towna  J  and  thoae 
which  remain  appear  lo  luive  been  constructed  more 
or  less  on  the  model  of  Ihat  in  the  metropolitan  city 
of  Babylon.^Kltto,  s.  v.     See  Babei. 

Ac'caron  (1  Hocc.  x.  99\     See  Ekkos. 

Aooeoaoilt  In  the  early  Church  there  was  a 
class  of  ofGcers  called  atoli/llui,  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  apparilnr  ct ptdtllai,  bedtllsi,  beadle.  In  their 
ordination,  the  liisbop,  after  informing  them  as  to  the 
dutiesof  their  office,  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  n  can- 
dlestick with  a  lighted  taper  In  it,  intimating  that  it 
was  their  duly  to  light  the  candles  of  the  church ; 
hence  tbey  were  someUmes  called  ncreiunr^i.  Isper- 
Ughters.  Jemme  aays  it  was  a  custom  in  the  Oriental 
churches  to  set  up  lighted  tapers  when  the  Gospel  was 
read,  as  a  demonstration  of  )oyi  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  a  peculiar  order  of  ocolyths  for 
this  purpose.  The  duty  In  question  seems  to  have 
been  nothing  more  than  lighting  the  candles  at  night, 
when  the  church  was  to  meet  at  evening  prayer.  The 
Romanists  contend  that  Ibcir  cav^trarii,  taper-beat- 


tress  of  the  voice  upon  a  particular  syllable,  wtiicb  ii 
leans  of  distinguish  lag  or  separating  wonli  m 
enuncbtioD,  and  is  not  to  bo  confounded  villi 
the  rhythmical  or  am- 
Ncal  kMw  or  force  wbkli 
regnlatei  poetry  oi  IH- 

lime .  independent  of  tbt 

proeodiacal  qu|alilT. 
In  English,  as  in  D>«t 
European      languign. 


fers  ia  words  fon»l 
after  the  same  auilogj. 
In  Latin,  in  tbe  olntiice 
of  all  positive  iarormt. 
tion  aa  lo  how  the  Bo- 
noun  ced  their  Itngaaec, 
at  least  in  this  paitin- 
lar,    an   arhitrsiy  nk 


by  which  the  tone  ii 
placed  upon  everr  tag 
ptuall,  and  upon  the  u>- 
tepennlt  of  words  bar. 
g  a  short  or  doubtful  ("common")  vowel  in  Ihe  pe- 
nult. Many  apply  the  same  rule  lo  Ihe  Greek  lia- 
guigo  i  but,  aa  this  has  a  mriatn  accent,  the  coitni], 
still  preserved  among  the  modem  Qreeks,  ia  gradoidi; 
prevailing,  of  conforming  the  spoken  to  the  writln 
tone.  In  Hebrew  the  place  of  tbe  accent  is  csrcfoilv 
designated  in  the  common  or  Masorelic  text  (xe  K. 
Jebuda  Ihn  Balam,  Tnalitt  at  Ike  Potlie  Aceaii,  ia 
Hebrew,  Peris,  If^^  reprinted  with  annotaliai!. 
Amtt.  1858).  although  the  Jews  of  some  nalioius  dit- 
regarding  thw,  pronounce  the  words  with  the  scctnt 
on  the  penult,  after  the  analogy  of  modem  IsBRosge*. 
and  as  is  done  bv  native!  in  speaking  Svrioc  sad 
Arable  (see  J.  D.  Michaelis,  A^Jirugigrirndt  dsr  BAi. 
.,1  rccaruoIi'Dii.  Hall.  ];4I  :  Hirts,  HnUil.  m  d.  II''"- 
Alilkatuag,kujul,Jeai,'\.'ieii\  Spittner, /ilFa  ^aa^»> 
V.  T.  ex  Acmtibui,  Lips.  1769 ;  Sleni,  Grundl.  //*« 
d.  Htbr.  AccmlaatioH,  Frankf.  184U).  In  words  sngU 
ciaed  from  the  Greek  tho  Lotin  rules  are  observeJ  ff 
the  accent;  and  in  those  introduced  from  the  Hclnei'. 
aa  they  have  mostly  come  to  us  through  the  Vulgslt 
the  same  principle  la  in  the  main  adhered  to.  k 
applicable,  though  with  great  irrtgulari 
greemcnt  among  orthoepi^ts,  and  generally  lo  uk  <■- 
ter  ne;:lect  of  the  proper  Hebrew  tone.  In  proroonc- 
ing  Scripture  and  other  foreign  namec,  Ibenfore,  an 
shouldbe  taken  to  conform  to  the  practice  of  the  be» 
tpcakers  and  readers,  rather  than  to  any  iflecleil  •* 
pedantic  standard,  however  exact  in  itself  ("lee  ^^'' 
ccslcr's  E«g.  Did.  1800,  Append,). 

Acoopt  — AccKPTABLK  —  Al.-cefted  (ppspcr'.' 
nr^.TiittaK'.talr^fitiuiiTtiii.UxBtxcu)-  Toaca^ 
is  not  only  to  receive,  but  to  receive  with  pleainre  and 
kindness  (Gen.  xixii,  20).  It  stands  opposed  to  re- 
ject, which  is  a  dinct  mode  of  refusal,  and  impliei  a 
poiitive  sentiment  of  disapprobation  (■ter.  vi,  M;  tH. 
89).  To  rfceioi'.  is  an  act  of  right— wo  receive  whit 
liourown:  to  oenTrf,  is  an  act  of  courtesy— we  aecept 
what  is  offered  bv  anothe*.  Hence  an  a«*ptaW«  I™* 
nr  ncapted  tittt  (Paa.  Ixil,  IS^  2  Cor.  vi,  t>  sigaifics 
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a  favonble  opporkuiity.  '*  No  prophet  ie  aecepied  in 
his  owB  caantry"  (Lake  iv,  24),  tluit  is  to  say,  bis  own 
conntrjrmen  tio  not  valae  and  honor  him  as  they  ought. 
"  Neither  aeoepleM  thou  the  person  of  any"  (Lake  xz, 
21).  The  wadjtenon  here  is  intended  to  denote  the 
cutxard  apptarcmoe  in  contrast  with  inward  cliaiac- 
ter.    See  Access. 

Acceptanoet  (1)  a  term  which  imports  the  ad* 
mimtm  of  man  into  ihejavor  of  God.  As  things  are 
best  understood  by  contrast  with  their  opposites,  so 
tcccpUnce  is  to  be  understood  from  its  opposite,  re- 
jection, tlie  sense  of  which  will  be  found  by  reference 
to  Jer.  ri,  30;  Til,  29.  To  understand  aright  the 
Scriptnral  idea  of  acceptance  with  God,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  tiie  fact  that  sin  is  highly  displeasing  to  God, 
and  is  attended  by  the  hiding  of  his  face  or  tlie  with- 
holding of  his  ikvor.  Sin  causes  God  to  refuse  to  hold 
friendly  intercourse  with  man ;  but  the  mediation  of 
the  Son  of  God  restores  this  intercourse.  Sinners  are 
nid  to  be  ''accepted  in  the  Beloved*'  (Eph.  i,  6) ;  that 
i^  in  Christ.  They  are  no  longer  held  in  a  state  of 
njection,  but  are  received  with  approbation  and  kind- 
ness. It  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  is  an  idea  of  a  positive 
kind  which  the  word  acceptance  contains.  As  the  re- 
jectioa  which  sin  occasioned  was  express,  equally  ex- 
fvess  and  positive  b  the  acceptance  of  which  Christ  is 
the  nitbor.  One  who  had  disgraced  himself  before 
htt  sovereign  would  be  particularly  refused  any  share 
ia  the  favon  of  the  court.  When  this  breach  was  re- 
paired, the  excluded  party  would  again  be  favorably 
received  {Eden),     Sec  Accept, 

(2.)  Acceptance  (Eph.  i,  6),  in  theology,  is  nearly 
ivnon  rmous  with  justiAcation.  Wo  mistsJie  the  terms 
of  acceptance  with  God  tthen  loe  trusi  in,  1,  the  supe- 
rioritr  of  our  virtues  to  our  vices  (Rom.  iii,  20 ;  Jas. 
ii,  10);  2,  in  a  faith  in  Christ  which  does  not  produce 
good  woriu  (Jas.  ii,  14) ;  9,  in  the  atonement,  witliout 
(enonal  repentance  from  sin  (Luke  xiii,  5) ;  4,  in  tho 
hope  of  futaro  repentance,  or  conversion  on  a  dying 
bed  (Ph>v.  i,  24-31).   See  Adoption  ;  Justification. 

Acceptants,  a  name  that  arose  in  the  second  pe- 
riod of  the  Jansenist  controversy  in  France.  The 
boll  VnifftniiHt  (q.  v.)  of  Clement  XI,  1713,  was  ac- 
cepted by  some  of  the  French  der^  unconditionally ; 
by  others  only  on  condition  of  its  reforenco  to  a  gen- 
eral council.  The  former  were  called  accfptaafg  or  cofi- 
ttimumaluft ;  the  latter  appeUantt,     See  Jamsknists. 

AcceptUatlon  (aeceptilatio)^  a  term  in  theology, 
nsed,  with  regard  to  redemption,  to  denote  the  accept- 
ance on  the  part  of  God  of  on  atonement  not  really 
t^Ml  to  that  in  place  of  which  it  is  received,  but  equity 
al*iUy  not  because  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  because  of 
Gcd's  determination  to  receive  it.  The  term  is  bor- 
loved  from  the  commercial  law  of  the  Romans,  in 
irhkrh  it  is  defined  ^'an  acquittance  from  obligation, 
bv  word  of  month,  of  a  debtor  by  a  creditor**  (Pandects 
of  Jostinian),  or  **an  imaginary'  payment*'  (Institutes 
of  Justinian).  In  the  theology  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  tenn  was  first  used  and  the  theory  developed  by 
Duns  Scotns  in  his  controversy  with  the  followers  of 
Thooias  Aquinas  He  defended  the  proposition  that 
'  every  created  oblation  or  offering  is  worth  what  God 
u  pleased  to  accept  it  for  and  no  more.**  The  doc- 
trine continued  to  be  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the 
folloirers  of  Duns  Scotus  and  those  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
throi^faout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  still  divides  the  Ro- 
laan  Catholic  theologians,  as  the  Popes  have  never  au- 
thoritatively settled  it.  The  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
theolofdans  mostly  adopted  the  doctrine  of  a  strict  sat- 
Ufaction;  liut  the  theory  of  a  relative  necessity  found 
eloquent  defenders  in  Hugo  Grotius  (q.  v.%  and  the 
^nninian  theologians  Episcopius  (q.  v.),  Limborch 
(q.  v.),  and  Curcellaeus  (q.  v.).  See  Shedd,  Uutory  of 
Ifoetrme,,  ii,  347  sq. 

AcooM  (wpocTdryctfy^,  a  bringing  toward)  is  the 
privilege  of  approaching  a  tuperior  with  f^dom.    It 


ia  distinguished  from  admittance  thus :  **  We  have  ad* 
maUanee  when  we  enter;  we  have  aooeMt  to  him  whom 
we  address.  Thera  can  be  no  accets  where  there  is  no 
admittance;  but  then  may  be  admittance  without  ac- 
cess. Servants  or  officers  may  grant  us  admittance 
into  the  palaces  of  princes ;  the  favorites  of  princes 
only  have  €tccess  to  their  persons**  (Crabbc,  £ngl,  Sgn. 
8.  v.).     See  Agceptancb. 

(1.)  Introduction,  free  admifsion  into  the  presence 
of  a  superior.  In  the  New  Testament  it  signifies  the 
free  interoourse  which  we  enjo^-  with  God  in  the  exer- 
cise of  prayer,  resulting  from  our  having  entered  into 
a  stato  of  friendship  with  him  (Rom.  v,  2 ;  Eph.  ii,  18 ; 
iii,  12).  It  is  more  than  simple  admittance ;  it  is  such 
an  introduction  as  leads  to  future  and  frequent  inter- 
course. When  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  at  the 
death  of  Christ,  a  new  and  living  way  of  access  to 
God  was  opened.  Under  the  law,  the  high-priest 
alone  had  access  into  tiie  holy  of  holies.  By  the  death 
of  Christ  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  broken  down, 
and  Jew  and  Gentile  have  both  free  access  to  God ; 
before  this,  the  Gentiles,  in  the  temple-worship,  had 
no  nearer  access  than  to  tho  gate  of  the  court  of  Israel. 
All  the  privileges  of  Christianity  are  equally  bestowed 
on  all  believers  of  all  nations.     See  Prayer. 

(2.)  In  Roman  ecclesiastical  usage — 1,  a  collection 
of  preparatory  praj'ers,  used  by  the  priests  liefore  the 
celebration  of  the  mass ;  2,  in  the  election  of  the  pope, 
a  transfer  of  votes  from  one  candidate  to  another  to 
secure  the  necessary  number  is  called  an  access.  If  a 
voter  wishes  to  change  his  vote  to  another  person,  he 
writes  on  his  paper  accede  domino,  etc. 

Ac^cho  (Heb.  Alio,  is?,  from  an  Arab,  root  sig- 
nifying to  he  hot  [sco  Drummond,  Origines,  v,  3],  re- 
ferring to  the  sultry  sand  in  tho  neighborhood,  used 
by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  [Pliny, 
V,  19 ;  Stral)o,  xvi,  877] ;  Sept.  'Ar^^^)  Josephus,  '-Any, 
Ant.  ix,  14,  2),  a  town  and  haven  within  the  nominal 
territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which,  however,  never 
acquired  possession  of  it  (Judg.  i,  81).  It  is,  perhaps, 
likewise  mentioned  in  Micah  i,  10  (123,  prob.  "is^ 
for  13721,  in  Acdto;  Sept  iv  'Axtifj,  Vulg.  lachrgmis, 
Anth.  Vers.  "  at  all ;"  see  Henderson,  Comment,  in 
loc.).  The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  call  it'Ari;,  Ach 
(Strab.  xvi,  877 ;  Died.  Sic.  xix,  98;  C.  Nep.  xiv,  6) ; 
but  it  was  eventually  better  known  as  Ptoltmais  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat,  V,  19),  which  name  it  received  from  the  first 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  l»y  whom  it  was  much  im- 
proved. By  this  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocr^*- 
pha  (1  Mace,  x,  56;  xi,  22,  24;  xii,  45,  48;  2  Msec, 
xiii,  14),  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  xxi,  7),  and  l.y 
Josephus  (Ant,  xiii,  12,  2  sq.).  It  was  alfo  called 
Colonia  Clttudii  drsarisy  in  consequence  of  its  receiv- 
ing the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city  from  the  emperor 
Claudius  (Plin.  v,  17 ;  xxxvi,  66).  It  continued  to  be 
called  Ptolemais  by  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire, 
as  well  as  by  Latin  authors,  while  the  Orientals  ad- 
hered to  tho  original  designation  (see  Mishna,  A  hcdah 
Zarah,  iii,  4;  Lightfoot,  Jlor.  Heb.  p.  117),  which  it 
still  retains  in  the  form  Akka.  During  the  Crusades 
the  place  was  usually  known  to  Europeans  by  the 
name  of  Aeon;  after^-ard,  from  the  occupation  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jenisalem,  as  ^7.  Jean  d'Acre, 
or  simply  Acre,  The  Romans  at  a  late  date  appear  to 
have  called  it  also  Ptokmaida  (the  accusative  being  ' 
transformed  into  a  nominative);  at  least  the  name  ap> 
pears  in  this  form  in  the  Itin.  Anionin.  and  Hierosol. 
The  Greeks  themselves,  although  using  the  name 
Ptolemais^  were  evidently  aware  of  the  oritrinal  Heb. 
(i.  e.  Phoenician)  name  Accho^  which  they  merely 
Gnccized  into  Ac^.  Thus,  the  authors  of  the  Etymo- 
logievm  Afagnvm,  say,  **  Acfe,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  which 
is  now  called  Ptolemais.  Some  say  that  the  citadel 
of  Ptolemais  was  called  Ac6  because  Hereules,  being 
bitten  by  a  serpent  and  there  cored,  named  it  so,  from 
OKtla^ai  [to  heal].'*     Other  anciont  authors  speak  of 
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the  place  by  tbo  tame  name,  and  some  of  them  allude  speaks  chiefly  of  the  rains  {Easty  ii,  176  sq.).  After 
to  the  same  fable  as  the  origin  of  the  name  (Reland,  the  impulse  );iven  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place  by  the 
Palasl,  p.  536, 537).  These,  however,  were  evidently  measures  of  sheik  Duher,  and  afterward  of  Djezzar 
but  speculations  common  to  the  m^'thology  of  the  Pasha,  the  descriptions  differ  (Clarke,  Trav.  ii,  379). 
Greeks,  who  were  fond  of  giving  Greek  terminations  It  is  mentioned  by  Buckingham  (i,  116)  that,  in  stok> 
as  well  as  Greek  derivations  to  foreign  terms.  See  ing  ths  ditch  in  fh>nt  of  the  then  (1816)  new  outer 
Ptolemais.  widl,  the  foundations  of  small  buildings  were  exposed, 

This  famous  harlx>r-city  is  situated  in  X.  lat.  82^  twenty  feet  below  tlie  present  level  of  the  soil,  which 
55^,  and  E.  long.  35°  5^,  and  occupies  the  north-west-  must  have  belonged  to  the  earliest  ages,  and  probably 
em  point  of  a  commodious  bay,  called  the  bay  of  Acre,  formed  part  of  the  original  Accho.  He  also  thought 
the  opposite  or  south-western  point  of  which  is  formed  that  traces  of  PloUmau  might  be  detected  in  the  shsftb 
by  the  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel.  The  city  lies  of  gray  and  red  granite  and  marble  pillars,  which 
on  the  plain  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Inland  the  lie  about  or  have  been  cMiverted  into  thresholds  for 
hills,  which  from  Tyre  southward  press  close  upon  the  large  doorways,  of  the  Saracenic  period ;  sonie  par- 
sea-shore,  gradnall}'  recede,  leaving  in  the  immediate  ,  tial  remains  might  be  traced  in  the  inner  walls ;  and 
neighborhood  of  Accho  a  plain  of  remarkable  fertility  he  is  disposed  to  refer  to  that  time  the  now  old  khan, 
about  six  miles  broad,  and  watered  by  the  small  river  I  which,  as  stated  above,  was  really  built  by  the  emir 
Belus  (Nahr  Naman),  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Fakr-ed-din.  All  the  Christian  ruins  mentioned  liy 
8oa  close  under  the  walls  of  the  town ;  to  the  S.E.  the  the  travellers  already  quoted  had  disappeared.  In 
still  receding  heights  afford  access  to  the  interior  in  actual  importance,  however,  the  town  had  much  \a- 
the  direction  of  Sepphoris.  Accho,  thus  favoraldy  .  creased.  The  population  in  1819  was  computed  at 
placed  in  command  of  the  approaches  horn  the  north,  •  10,C00,  of  whom  8000  were  Turles,  the  rest  Christians 
both  by  sea  and  land,  has  l)ecn  justly  termed  the  *^key  of  various  denominations  (Connor,  in  Jowett,  i,  423). 
of  Palestine.*'  The  liay,  from  the  town  of  Acre  to  the  ;  Approached  from  Tyre  the  city  presented  a  lieautifnl 
promontory  of  Mount  Carmel,  is  three  leagues  wide,  appearance,  from  the  trees  in  the  inside,  which  rise 
Tlie  port,  on  account  of  ita  shallowness,  can  only  be  above  the  wall,  and  from  the  ground  immediately 
entered  by  vessels  of  small  burden  (Prokesch,  p.  146) ;  around  it  on  the  outside  being  planted  with  orange, 
but  there  is  excellent  aiichoragc  on  the  other  side  of  lemon,  and  palm  trees.  Inside,  the  streets  had  the 
the  bay,  before  Haifa,  which  u,  in  fact,  the  roadstead  usual  narrowness  and  filth  of  Turkish  towns;  the 
of  Acre  (Turner,  ii.  111 ;  G.  Robinson,  i,  1U8).  In  the  houses  solidly  built  with  stone,  with  flat  roofs;  the 
time  of  Strabo  Accho  was  a  great  city  (xvi,  p.  877),  bazaars  mean,  but  tolerabh^  well  supplied  (Turner,  ii, 
and  it  has  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  down  118).  The  principal  objects  were  the  mosque,  the 
to  the  present  time.  But  after  the  Turks  gained  pos-  '  pasha^s  seraglio,  the  granar}',  and  the  arsenal  (Irti? 
session  of  it,  Acre  so  rapidly  declined,  that  the  travel-  and  Mangles,  p.  195).  Of  the  mosque,  which  vai 
Icrs  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  concur  built  by  Djezzar  Pasha,  there  is  a  description  by  Iliny 
in  describing  it  as  much  fallen  from  its  former  glory,  Fisk  {^fifi^  p.  337 ;  also  G.  Robinson,  i,  200).  Thetnde 
of  which,  however,  traces  still  remained.  The  mis-  .  was  not  considerable;  the  exports  consisted  chiefly 
sionary  Eugene  Roger  (A<x  Terre  Saincfe^  1615,  p.  44-  of  grain  and  cotton,  the  produce  of  the  neighboring 
46)  remarks  that  the  whole  place  had  such  a  sacked  plain;  and  the  imports  chiefly  of  rice,  coffee,  and  sugar 
and  desolute  appearance  that  little  remained  worthy  \  from  Damietta  (Turner,  ii,  112).  As  thus  described, 
of  note  except  the  pabce  of  the  grand-master  of  the  i  the  city  was  all  but  demolished  in  1832  by  the  Iiands 
Knights  Hospitallers  and  the  church  of  St.  Andrew ;  )  of  Ibrahim  Pasha ;  and  although  considerable  pains 
all  the  rest  was  a  sad  and  deploralde  ruin,  pervaded  j  were  taken  to  restore  it,  yet,  as  lately  as  1837,  it  still 
by  a  pestiferous  air  which  soon  threw  strangers  into  exhibited  a  most  wretched  appearance,  with  ruined 
dangerous  maladies.  The  emir  Fakr-cd-din  had,  how-  !  houses  and  broken  arches  in  evtry  direction  (Lord 
ever,  lately  built  a  commodious  khan  for  the  uso  of 


the  merchants ;  for  there  was  still  considerable  traffic, 
and  vessels  were  constantly  arriving  from  France, 
Venice,  England,  and  Holland,  laden  with  oil,  cotton, 
skins,  and  other  goods.  The  emir  had  also  built  a 
strong  castle,  notwithstanding  repeated  orders  from 


Lindsuy,  Letters,  ii,  81).  It  is  only  important  at  pres- 
ent as  a  military  post,  and  all  its  municipal  regulations 
are  according  to  the  laws  of  war  (Thomson,  Ijondand 
Book,  i,  480). 

Accho  continued  to  lielong  to  the  Phoenicians  (Strab. 
ii,  134;  Plin.  v,  17;   Ptol.  v,  15)  until  they,  in  com- 


the  Porte  to  desist.  Roger  also  fails  not  to  mention  mon  with  the  Jews,  were  subjugated  by  the  Babylo- 
the  immense  stone  balls,  above  a  hundred-weight,  nians  (comp.  1  Mace,  v,  15).  By  the  latt^  it  was 
which  were  found  in  the  ditches  and  among  the  ruins,  I  doubtless  maintained  as  a  military  station  against 
and  which  were  thrown  into  the  town  from  machines  Eg^'pt,  as  it  was  afterward  by  the  Persians  (Strabo, 
before  the  use  of  cannon.  This  account  is  confirmed  ,  xvi,  p.  877).  In  the  distribution  of  Alexander's  do- 
by  other  travellers,  who  add  little  or  nothing  to  it  minions  Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  who 
(Doubdan,  Cotovicus,  Zuallart,  Morison,  Nau,  D*Ar-  j  valued  the  acquisition,  and  gave  It  his  own  name.  In 
vieux,  and  others).  Morison,  however,  dwells  more  |  the  wars  that  ensued  Ijetween  Syria  and  E^pt,  itwa» 
on  the  ancient  remains,  which  consisted  of  portions  of  '  taken  by  Autiochus  the  Great  (Ptol.  v,  62),  and  at- 
old  walls  of  extraordinary  height  and  thickness,  and  I  tachcd  to  his  kingdom.  When  the  Maccaliees  estab- 
of  fragments  of  buildings,  sacred  and  secular,  which  J  lished  themselves  in  Judaea,  it  became  the  hsse  of 
still  afforded  manifest  tokens  of  the  original  magnili-  •  operations  against  them  (1  Mace,  y,  15,  55).  Simon 
cence  of  the  place.  He  aflirms  (ii,  8)  that  the  metro-  i  drove  his  enemies  back  within  its  walls,  but  did  not 
politan  church  of  St.  Andrew  was  equal  to  the  finest  j  take  it  (1  Mace,  v,  22).  In  the  endeavor  of  Demetrius 
of  those  he  had  seen  in  France  and  Italy,  and  that  the  Soter  and  Alexander  Balas  to  bid  highest  for  the  sup- 
church  of  St.  John  was  of  the  same  perfect  beauty,  as  port  of  Jonathan,  the  latter  gave  Ptolemais  and  the 
might  be  seen  by  the  pillars  and  vaulted  roof,  half  of  lands  around  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (x,  1,  90). 
which  still  remained.  An  excellent  and  satisfactory  Jonathan  was  afterward  invited  to  meet  Alexander 
account  of  the  place  is  given  by  Nau  (liv.  v,  ch.  19), 
who  takes  particular  notice  of  the  old  and  strong 
vaults  on  which  the  houses  are  built.  Maundrell 
mentions  that  the  town  appears  to  have  l>een  encom- 


and  the  king  of  Egypt  at  that  place,  and  was  treated 
with  great  distinction  by  them  (x,  66-66):  but  there 
he  at  length  (B.C.  144)  met  his  death  through  the 
treacherj'  of  Tryphon  (xii,  48-50).  On  the  decay  of 
passed  on  the  land  side  by  a  double  wall,  defended  |  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Judna 


with  towers  at  small  distances ;  and  that  without  the 
walls  were  ditches,  ramparts,  and  a  kind  of  bastions 
faced  with  hewn   stone  (Journey,  p.  72).     Pococke 


which  established  its  independence.  Alexander  Jan- 
nseus  took  advantage  of  the  civil  war  between  Aoti- 
ochufl  Philometer  and  Antiochus  Cj'^zicenoa  to  besiege 
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tbU  calamity,  when  on  the  8d  of  Kovcmbcr  1840,  it 
was  bombarded  by  the  English  fleet  till  the  explosion 
of  the  powder-magazine  destroyed  the  garrison  and 
town  (Napier's  War  in  Syria).  The  walls  and  castles 
have  since  been  repaired  more  strongly  than  ever; 
but  the  interior  remains  in  rums  (Thomson.  Land  and 
Book,  i,  479). 

There  are 
several  med- 
als of  Accho, 
or  Ptolemais, 
both  Greek  and 
Latin  Most 
of  the  former 
have  also  the 
Phconician 
name    of    tho 

city,    39,    At 

(see  Gesenius, 
Mon.  Pkan.  p. 
269,270,  pi.  85), 
and  the  head 
of  Alexander 
the  Great,  ap- 
parently       in 

consequence  of  favors  received  fVom  that  pnnce,  per- 
haps at  the  time  when  ho  was  detained  in  S^Tia  by 
the  siege  of  Tyre.  From  others  it  appears  that  the 
cit}'  assumed  the  privilege  of  asylum  and  of  sanctit}', 
and  that  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Diana.  (For  the  an- 
cient history  of  Acre,  see  Keland,  Palatt.,  p.  584-642; 
for  its  modem  history  and  appearance,  see  M'CulIoch*s 
Gazetteer^  s.  v.  Acre ;  comp.  Schwarz,  Palest^  p.  195: 
Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  477  sq. ;  Ar\'ieux,  i,  241 
sq. ;  Schulz,  Leitungen,  v.  181  sq. ;  Niebahr,  Trav.  iii. 
72;  Richter,  Wallf,  p.  67  sq. ;  RosenmOUer,  Alterth. 
II,  ii,  60  sq. ;  Wilson,  Ixindi  of  Bible,  ii,  283  sq. ;  Van 
de  Velde,  Narrafive,  i,  247  sq. ;  Conybeare  and  How- 
son,  ii,  231).     See  Phcbnicia. 

Accident,  a  term  of  philosophy  used  to  express 
that  which  is  merely  adventitious  to  a  substance,  and 
not  essential  to  it ;  e.  g.  roundness  is  an  accident  of 
any  body,  since  it  is  a  body  all  the  same,  whether  it  be 
round  or  square.  In  theology  this  word  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  Roman  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  teaches  that  the  acddtnts  of  the  bread 
Tyr.  1.  xxiii,  c.  6,  7 ;  Vitriacus,  cap.  25,  99,  100;  |  and  wine  in  the  holy  Eucharist  continue  to  subsist 


Ptolemais,  as  the  only  maritime  city  in  those  parts, 
except  Gaza,  which  he  had  not  subdued ;  but  the  siege 
was  raised  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  (then  king  of  Cy- 
pru5),  who  got  possession  of  the  city  (Josephns,  Ani, 
xiii,  12,  2-6),  of  which  he  was  soon  deprived  by  his 
mother,  Cleopatra  (xiii,  13,  2).  She  probably  gave  it, 
along  « ith  her  daughter  Selene,  to  Antiochus  Grypus, 
king  of  Syria.  At  least,  after  his  death,  Selene  held 
possession  ^(  that  and  some  other  Phcenician  towns, 
after  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  had  acquired  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom  (xiii,  16,  4).  But  an  injudicious  at- 
tempt to  extend  her  dominions  drew  upon  her  the  ven- 
geance of  that  conqueror,  who,  in  B.C.  70,  reduced 
Ptolemais,  and,  while  thus  employed,  received  with 
fjtvor  the  Jewish  embassy  which  was  sent  by  queen 
Alexandra,  with  valuable  presents,  to  seek  his  friend- 
ship (xiii,  16,  4).  A  few  years  after,  Ptolemais  was 
absorbed,  with  all  the  country,  into  tho  Roman  em- 
pire, and  the  rest  of  its  ancient  history  is  obscure  and 
of  little  note.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  PauPs  having  spent  a  day  there  on  his  voy- 
age to  Ciesarea  (Acts  xxi,  7).  The  importance  ac- 
qoired  by  the  last-named  city  through  the  mole  con- 
stracted  by  Herod,  and  the  safe  harbor  thus  formed, 
most  have  had  some  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  Ptole- 
mais; but  it  continued  a  place  of  importance,  and  was 
tbe  Kat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
Cbarch.  The  see  was  filled  sometimes  by  orthodox 
and  sometimes  by  Arian  bishops ;  and  it  has  the  equiv- 
ocal distinction  of  having  been  the  birthplace  of  the 
SabeOian  heresy  (Niceph.  vi,  7).  Accho  (or  i4cro  as 
the  Latins  style  it)  was  an  imperial  garrison  town 
when  the  Saracens  invaded  Syria,  and  was  one  of 
thoce  that  held  out  nntil  Cssarea  was  taken  by  Armu, 
m  A.D.  638  {Mod,  Vniv.  Ilisf.  \,  478).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  Franks  first  liccame  masters  of  it  in  A.D.  1104, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Baldtrin,  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Bat  in  A.D.  1187  it  was  recovered  by  Salah-ed-din,  who 
retained  it  till  A.D.  1101,  when  it  was  retaken  bv  tho 
Christians  under  Richard  Coeur-do-Lion.  The  Chris- 
tians kept  it  till  A.D.  1291 ;  and  it  was  the  very  last 
place  of  which  they  were  dispossessed.  It  had  been 
signed  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem, 
who  fortified  it  atrongly,  and  defended  it  valiantly,  till 
it  was  at  length  wrested  from  them  by  Rhalil  ben- 
Kelaoon,  sultan  of  Egypt,  who  is  called  Melek  Seruf 
by  Christian  writers  (D'Herbelot,  s  v.  Acca;  Will. 


Coins  of  Accho. 


Qoaresroius,  torn,  ii,  p.  897).  Under  this  dominion  it 
remained  till  A.D.  1517,  when  the  Mameluke  dynasty 
was  overthrown  by  Selim  I,  and  all  its  territories 
r«Mcd  to  the  Turks  (Chronica  de  Syria,  lib.  v,  cap.  1 ; 
J/oi  i\ie.  Hitt.  b.  xv,  c.  10,  §  2).  After  this  Acre  re- 
mained in  quiet  obscurity  till  the  middle  of  tho  last 
eeotoiA',  when  the  Arab  sheik  Daher  took  it  by  sur* 
prise.  Under  him  the  place  recovered  some  of  its 
trade  and  importance.  He  was  succeeded  b}'  the  bar- 
barous but  able  tyrant,  Djezzar  Pasha,  who  strength- 
ened the  fortifications  and  improved  the  town.  Under 
him  it  rose  once  more  into  fame,  through  tho  gallant 
aii'I  ^nccessful  resistance  which,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Sidney  ^mitb,  it  offered  to  the  arms  of  Btmaparte. 

After  that  tho  fortifi- 


Map  of  Acre. 


without  a  subject :  '^  Accidentia  autem  sine  snbjecto  in 
eodem  [sacramento]  subsistunt"  (Aquinas,  Opiucula, 
p.  57).  And  the  catechism  of  the  council  of  Trent 
speaks  in  these  terms:  '^Tertium  restat,  quod  in  hoc 
Sacramento  maximum  atque  mirabile  videatur,  panis 
videlicet  et  vini  species  in  hoc  Sacramento  sine  aliqua 
re  subjecta  constare"  (Par,  ii.  No.  44).  In  defence 
of  this  doctrine,  Roman  writers  argue  thus:  If  tho 
cucharistic  accidents  have  any  subject,  that  subject 
must  be  either  (1)  the  matter  of  bread,  or  (2)  the  sur- 
face of  tho  Lord's  body,  or  (3)  the  air  and  other  cor« 
puscules  contained  in  the  pores,  etc.,  of  the  matter, 
whatever  it  is,  which,  by  God's  appointment,  continue 
to  subsist  after  the  destruction  of  the  matter,  so  as  to 
produce  the  same  sensations.  Now  (1)  they  cannot 
have  the  matter  of  bread  for  their  subject,  because 
that  matter  no  longer  subsists,  and  is  changed  into  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ ;  (2)  they  cannot  have  the  sur- 
face of  the  Lord's  body  for  their  subject,  because  it  is 
the  town  was  besieged  |  onl}'  present  in  an  invisible  manner ;  and  (3)  tbe  air 
for  nearly  six  months  ,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  these  accidents,  because  tho 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  dur-  j  same  accidents,  numero,  cannot  pass  from  one  subject 
ing  which  85,000  shells  to  another;  and  because,  further,  the  air  cannot  at  the 
were  thrown  into  it,  and  same  time  be  the  substance  of  its  oum  proper  attributes 
the  buildings  were  lit-  and  of  those  of  bread  (Thomas  Aquinas,  par.  iii,  qu.  77, 
erally  beaten  to  pieces  art.  i,  in  corp).  They  argue  further,  that  the  contrary 
(Hogg^s  Damascus,  p.  doctrine,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  really  tbe  accidents  of 
160-166).  It  had  by  no  bread  and  wine,  but  only  appear  such  to  us,  destro^'s 
means  recovered  from    the  nature  and  idea  of  a  sacrament  and  of  transubstan- 


cations  were  further 
strengthened,  till  it  be- 
came the  strongest  place 
in  all  Syria.     In  1932 
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tiation.  That  a  sacrament,  by  its  very  nature,  is  es- 
sentially a  sensible  sign,  not  only  in  relation  to  our- 
selves, but  in  itself,  i.  e.,  in  the  language  of  the  schools, 
not  only  ex  parte  nostri,  but  ex  parte  md  ,•  and  that,  con- 
sequently, if  all  that  there  is  real  and  pkydcal  in  the 
eucharistic  accidents  consists  in  this,  that  God  causes 
them  to  produce  in  up,  after  consecration,  the  same 
sensations  which  the  bread  did  previously,  the  sacra- 
ment is  no  longer  a  sensible  sign,  ex  parte  tui^  in  itself, 
but  only  ex  parte  ncetri ;  and,  therefore,  when  God 
ceases  to  produce  such  sensations  in  us,  as,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  consecrated  host  is  locked  up  in  the 
pyx,  it  is  no  longer  a  sacrament.  They  argue  also, 
that  to  hold  that  they  are  not  pure,  or  abtotuie  acci- 
dents, destroys  equally  the  nature  of  transubstantia- 
tlon,  because  (1)  transubstantiation  is  a  real  conver- 
sion of  the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Jesus  ChriFt.  Now,  in  every  coneersum  there  must  be 
something  common  to  both  substances  remaining  the 
same  after  the  change  that  it  was  before,  else  it  would 
be  simply  a  subttihUion  of  one  thing  for  another.  As, 
then,  in  the  holy  eucharist,  the  tfAttanceg  of  bread  and 
wine  do  not  remain  after  consecration,  it  follows  that 
what  does  remain  is  the  pure  accidents.  (2)  They 
who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  absolute  acddentB  teach 
that  one  body  differs  from  another  only  in  the  differ- 
ent configuration  of  its  parts ;  and  that  wherever  there 
is  the  same  configuration  of  parts,  there  is  the  same 
body;  and  wherever  there  are  the  same  sensations 
produced,  there  is  also  the  same  arrangements  of  parts 
to  produce  them.  If  this  be  so,  since,  in  the  holy 
eucharist,  the  same  sensations  are  produced  after  the 
consecration  as  before,  there  must  bs  the  same  config- 
uration of  parts  after  consecration  as  before,  or  the 
same  body;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  change,  no 
transubstantiation.  —  London,  Ecd,  DkUonary^  s.  v. 
See  Tbansubstaktiatio:!. 

Acclamatioii,  (1.)  in  Roman  use,  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  all  the  votes  in  an  election  for  pope  or 
bishop,  without  previous  balloting,  is  called  acciama- 
tio  or  qwm^ntptraiio. 

(2.)  In  the  ancient  Church,  the  name  acdamatio  was 
given  to  shouts  of  joy,  by  which  the  people  expressed 
their  approval  of  the  eloquence  or  doctrine  of  their 
preachers.  Sometimes  in  the  Aftican  Church,  when 
the  preacher  quoted  an  apposite  text  of  Scripture  in 
illustration  or  confirmation  of  his  atgument,  the  peo- 
ple would  join  him  in  repeating  the  close  of  it.  This 
was  encouraged  by  the  minister,  in  order  that  the  peo- 
ple might  gain  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  acclamations  were  general,  and  con- 
sisted not  only  of  exclamations,  but  of  clapping  the 
hands,  and  other  indications  of  assent.  It  is  said  that 
the  people  applauded  the  sermons  of  Chiysostom,  some 
by  tossing  their  garments,  others  by  moving  their 
plumes,  others  laying  their  hands  on  their  swords,  and 
others  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  crying  out, 
*^Thou  art  worthy  of  the  priesthood !  Thou  art  the 
thirteenth  apostle !  Christ  hath  sent  thee  to  save  our 
souls,"  etc.  While  the  ancients  did  not  refuse  these 
acclamations,  they  took  care  to  exhort  those  to  whom 
they  spoke  to  show  their  approval  of  the  sermons  they 
heard  by  the  fruits  of  godly  living.  They  proved  to 
them  that  the  best  praise  of  the  sermon  is  the  com- 
punction of  the  hearers.  Jerome  lays  it  down  as  a 
rule,  in  his  directions  to  Nepotian,  that  in  preaching 
he  should  try  to  excite  the  groans  of  the  people  rather 
than  their  applauses,  and  let  the  tears  of  the  hearer  be 
the  commendation  of  the  preacher.  Many  passages  in 
Chrysostom^s  writings  show  that  he  desired  the  prac- 
tice to  be  banished  ttora.  the  Church,  because  it  was 
abused  by  vain  and  ambitious  persons,  who  only 
preached  to  gain  the  applause  of  their  hearers,  and 
even  hired  men  to  applaud  them.  Ho  says,  **Many 
appear  in  public,  and  labor  hard,  and  make  long  ser- 
mons, to  gain  the  applause  of  the  people,  in  which 
they  rejoice  as  much  as  if  they  had  gained  a  kingdom ; 


bnt,  if  their  sermon  ends  in  sQence,  they  are  more  tor. 
mented  about  that  silence  than  about  the  pains  of  hclL 
This  is  the  ruin  of  ttie  Church,  that  ye  seek  to  bear 
such  sermons  9a  are  apt  not  to  move  compunction,  hot 
pleasure ;  hearing  them  as  you  would  hear  a  musician 
or  singer,  with  a  tinkling  sound  and  composition  of 
words."  The  practice  of  giving  expression  to  tlio 
feelings  in  worship  has  been  known  in  modem  timea. 
There  was  a  sect  in  Flanders,  in  the  fourteenth  oen> 
tury,  called  Dancers,  whose  practice  it  was  to  ^eize 
each  other^s  hands,  and  to  continue  dancing  till  they 
fell  down  breathless.  The  Whippers  or  Flagellant^ 
the  Jumpers,  the  Shakers,  have  obtained  their  respect- 
ive designations  fh>m  certain  customs  adopted  in  wor- 
ship.— Bingham,  Orig.  EecL  xiv,  iv,  27. 

Acco.    See  Accho. 

Aooolti,  PiBTRO,  known  under  the  title  of  Carit. 
nal  of  Ancona^  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1497,  and  died 
there  in  1M9.  Under  Leo  X  he  occupied  the  place 
of  Apostolical  Abbreviator,  and  in  1549  he  drew  op 
against  Luther  the  fkmous  bull  which  condemned  ii 
propositions  of  this  reformer.  While  secretary  of 
Clement  VII  he  was  appointed  cardinal  in  1527,  and 
sent  as  legate  in  1582  into  the  March  of  Ancona.  Un- 
der Paul  III  he  fell  into  disfavor,  and  was  imprisoned 
in  the  castle  of  San  Angelo.  He  obtained  his  liberty 
only  upon  paying  the  large  sum  of  59, 000  dollars.  H« 
obtained  several  bishoprics,  and  left  one  daughter  and 
two  sons.  He  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  rights 
of  the  popes  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Some  of 
his  poems  are  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Camma  iUuttrium  poetarum  Italorwn  (Florence,  1562, 
8vo). — Hoefer,  Biographie  Ghnirale^  i,  165. 

Aocommodatioii,  a  technical  term  in  theologr, 
first  innocently  used  by  certain  mystical  interpreters, 
who  maintained  that  although  the  sense  of  holy  Scrip- 
ture is  essentially  but  one,  yet  that  certain  passsges 
were  made  the  vehicle  of  a  higher  and  more  distant 
import  than  the  mere  literal  expressions  exhibited 
(Walrh,  BiU,  Theol.  iv,  228).  See  Hypoxoia.  From 
this,  however,  the  term  was  extended  by  writers  of  a 
Socini  n  tendency  to  indicate  a  certain  equivocal  char* 
actcr  in  the  language  of  the  sacred  writers  and  speak- 
ers. (See  Whately's  Bampton  Led, ;  Conybeare,  Lect 
on  Theol. ;  Tittmann*s  Meletem.  Sacra,  pref. ;  Hauft, 
Bemerk,  i25.  d.  Lehrart  Jegu  ;  Forster,  Crit.  Eatayi,  p. 
59 ;  Marsh,  in  Michaelis's  Introd.  i,  473  sq.  Express 
treatises  on  the  subject  have  been  written  in  Latin  )>>* 
Pisanskv  [€redan.]781],Pappelbaum  [Stargard.l/Cdj, 
Weber  [Viteb.  1789],  Bang  [Ampt.  1789],  Van  Hcmert 
[Amst.  1791,  and  Dortm.  1797],  Krug  [Viteb.  1791], 
Kirstcn  [Amstadt,  1816],  Cramer  [Havn.1792],  Cams 
[Lips.  1793],  Detharding  [Gott.  1782]  ;  in  German,  by 
Zacharift  [Biitc.  and  Wism.  1762],  Eckermann,  in  his 
TheoL  Beitr.  ii,  8, 169  sq. ;  Hauff  [Brcsl.  1791],  Senff 
[Halle,  1792],  Vogel,  in  his  Avfaatn,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Flatt, 
in  his  Verm.  Venuche,  p.  71  sq. ;  Gess  [Stuttg.  1797], 
Nachtigal,  in  Henke*s  Mag,  v,  109  sq. ;  Hartmann, 
in  his  BKche  [DQsseld.  1802],  p.  1  sq. ;  Jahn,  in  hi- 
Nachtragey  p.  15  rq. ;  Crell,  in  Zobel's  Mag,  i,  2,  p. 
199-252;  Eichhom,  AUg.  Bibl.  il,  947  sq.;  comp. 
Henke*s  Mag,  ii,  2,  688  sq. ;  also  the  Jovm,  /.  Prtff. 
xlii,  129  sq. ;  xliv,  1  sq. ;  and,  generally,  Davidson'? 
Sacred  HermenetUki,  p.  199  sq.,  8S4  sq.,  487  sq.)  It 
is  now  applied, 

1.  To  explain  the  application  of  certain  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  events  in  the  New  to  which  they 
have  no  apparent  historical  or  typical  reference.  Cita- 
tions of  this  description  are  apparently  very  fteqoent 
throughout  the  whole  New  Testament,  but  especially 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  such  geemmg  misapf  li- 
cations,  or  deflections  from  their  original  design,  has 
been  felt  in  all  ages,  although  it  has  been  chiefly  re- 
served to  recent  times  to  give  a  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty by  tho  theory  of  aecommodatiom.    By  this  it  is 
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neml  thit  ths  proplifcy  or  citation  fn>m  ths  Old  T«tta- 

mcTiE  wu  not  deaigned  litenllj'  to  apply  to  tbe  avant 
in  queMion.  bnl  tbot  tbs  Naw  'fwtauiBitt  wriMr  wtm- 
Lt  idopted  it  in  order  to  produce  a  rtrong  ImpiaBslon, 
Uj-  (bowing  1  nmarksbls  ponillslitm  between  two 
inak^m  erenta  which  had  in  themBelvea  do  mutoat 
nlition.  Tbos  Dr.  Adim  CUrke,  In  bii  Commentaiy 
on  JereiDiab  (ixii,  lA-lT),  nmarks:  "St.  Hatttaew, 
■ho  in  ever  fond  a(  accomntodalion,  applied  these 
voida  to  the  masaicra  of  tba  children  of  Bflthlahem ; 
Cbit  19,  thf  y  were  luitable  to  that  occuion,  and  tlnra- 
li'ir  be  applied  them,  but  they  are  not  a  pndictlon  of 

Tlif  re  i>  a  catalogne  of  mora  than  aeventy  of  theao 
acTammodated  paeiagei  adduced  by  tbe  Kev.  T.  B. 
Home,  in  inpport  of  tbia  theory,  in  bii  InlroducliiM 
lii.  317.  Am.  sd.  1835),  but  it  will  aafBce  for  oni  por- 
pute  to  select  the  following  Bpecimsna ; 

Ibtt.  ziii,  3d,        cited  from  Pu.  Ixxviu,  3. 
'■    *iii,  17,  


iil. 


Uoa.  li,  I. 
Jer.  xxxi,  16. 


It  will  be  neceaaary,  for  the  complete  elucidation  of 
ihe  iub}ect,  to  bear  in  mind  the  dittinction  not  only 
t«lwHn  acconuoodated  paiuages  and  aucb  an  most  be 
properly  explained  (u  those  whicb  are  abeolutely  ad- 
dDcid  ai  proofa),  bBt  also  between  auch  passage*  and 
(iio»  which  are  merely  borrowed,  and  applied  by  tbe 
ucrtd  wril«r»,  sometiniea  in  a  higher  sense  than  they 
rtn  ued  by  the  original  authors.  Passages  whicb 
lio  not  ttrictly  and  literally  predict  futnra  events,  but 
wbich  cin  be  applied  to  an  event  recorded  in  the  New 
Tntaiueat  by  an  accidental  parity  of  circumstances, 
(ID  ilone  be  tbos  designated.  Such  accommodated 
piuages  tberafore,  if  they  tiiit,  can  only  bo  consider- 

Tbe  ac«imino<lation  tbeoiy  in  exagetiea  bu  been 
fqiully  combated  by  two  classes  of  opponents.  Those 
of  the  more  ancient  school  coaaider  snch  mode  of  ap- 
I'liulian  of  the  Old  Testament  passages  not  only  as 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  plai^i  grammatical  con- 
itmrtion  and  obvious  meaning  of  tbe  eontroveitad 
putiges  which  are  said  to  be  so  applied,  but  as  an  un- 
jostifiabls  artifice,  altogether  unworthy  of  ■  divine 
Mcher.  The  other  claw  of  axpositors,  who  are  to  be 
/oisd  ebiefly  among  the  most  modem  of  the  Gemun 
Ritioaalbts  (see  Rose's  /'pofefCuBfiVm  in  Cemuauf,  p. 
'ij,  maiotain   that  tbe  sacred  writers,  having  been 

ing,  had  mistakenly,  but  tosa  ^fide,  interpreted  tbo 
pasuges  which  they  had  cited  from  the  Old  Testa- 
UDl  in  a  sensa  altogether  different  from  their  hiitor- 
Kil  meaning,  and  tbu*  applied  them  tn  the  bistory  of 
IbeCbristian  dispeosition.  Some  of  these  have  main- 
Uinpd  that  the  accommodation  theory  w»»  a  mere 
■hift  resorted  to  by  commentalors  who  could  not  oth- 
miae  explain  the  apptlcation  of  Old  Testament  propb- 
«i»  In  the  Sow  consistently  with  the  inspiration  of 
the  ucred  irriten.    See  Comdesceihiok. 

1.  The  word  \i  also  nsad  to  designito  a  certain 
nlunsliatic  theory,  vii.,  that  Christ  fell  Id  with  the 
fiopiilar  pnjDdices  and  errors  of  his  time;  and  so  at- 
mnmalated  himself  to  the  ment:il  condition  of  ths 
J«w».  The  Gnostics  seem  to  have  first  orl^ated  this 
lltfory.  Tliey  asserted  that  Christ's  doctrins  could 
'at  U  fnUy  known  from  Scripture  alons,  because  the 
writeTS  of  the  Kew  Testament  eondttcrndtd  to  the  stage 
^f  culture  existing  at  the  time  (Irensius,  Adv.  Har. 
Si.  S).  The  theory  derives  sll  Its  plausibility  ftom 
wnfoonding  two  things  essentially  different,  viz.,  con- 

Tbe  formpr  was  Indeed  employed  by  tbe  ((reat  Teach- 
"  («.  g.  in  his  use  of  parables) ;  tbe  latter  would  have 
t*ro  utterly  unworthy  of  him.  In  this  last  sense,  tbe 
theory  t>  one  of  tbe  most  penikioos  oDtgnwths  of  Ger- 
See  Uonie,  luirod.  t,  SIT,  SZ4 ;  and 
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fbr  tbe  rationalistic  visw,  Seller,  Bib.  Hem.  418; 
Planck,  Intnd.  145  ;  Neander,  Li/e  o/Ckrui,  IIB,  114. 

Ac'cos  ('Amuj,  prob.  for  Heb.  A'or,  i.  e.  .4emi, 
^ipn  ;  Vulg.  JiKob'),  the  father  of  John,  and  grand- 
father of  the  Eupolemus  who  was  one  of  the  umbassa- 
dois  of  Judas  Maccabeus  to  Boma  (1  Mace,  viii,  17). 

Ao'oom  ('Ai^3iic  T.  r.  'Aiwi',  toi  Heb.  Kot,  with 
the  art  ^ipsH,  hah-KoU'),  one  of  the  priests  whose  ds- 
scendants  ratumed  from  the  captivity,  having  lost 
their  pedigree  (1  Esdr.  v,  38);  evidently  tho  same 
with  Koz  (q.  T.)  of  the  parallel  text  (Eira  11,  Gl).      r 

Acoubatioil,  the  posture  of  reclining  (avatniiai, 
avotXirw,  "sit  at  meat,"  "sit  down")  un  couches  at 
table,  which  pravailed  among  the  Jews  in  and  before 
the  time  of  Christ ;  a,  custom  apparently  derived  IVom 
Persian  luxuiy,  but  usual  among  the  Komans  like- 
wise. The  dinner-bed,  or  frvliuxn,  stood  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  dining-room  (itself  hence  called  "  triclialom" 
also),  clear  of  tba  walls,  and  formed  three  sides  of  ■ 
square  which  enclosed  the  table.  The  open  end  of 
the  square,  with  the  central  hollow,  allowed  the  serv- 
ants to  attend  and  serve  tho  tablo.  In  all  tbe  exist- 
ing representations  of  the  dinner-bed  it  is  shown  to 
have  been  higher  than  the  enclosed  tjbla      Among 


tba  Bomanatha  osoal  nnmberof  gaests  on  each  eoncb 
was  three,  making  nine  for  the  three  couches — eqnal 
to  tbe  number  of  tbe  Hoses;  bat  sometimes  there 
were  tbnr  ta  each  couch.  The  Greeks  went  beyond 
this  nomber  (Cic.  In  Pu.  2T):  the  Jews  appear  le 
bavs  had  no  paiticnlar  fancy  In  the  matter,  and  we 
know  that  at  our  Lard's  last  supper  Ihinem  persons 
were  present.  A*  each  guest  leaned,  during  the  great- 
er part  of  the  entertainment,  on  bis  left  elbow,  so  aa 
to  leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty,  and  us  two  v  maro 

tbe  breast  of  tbe  man  who  lay  behind  him,  and  he 
was,  therefore,  said  ''to  lie  in  tbe  bosom"  of  ths  oth- 
er. This  phrase  was  in  use  sniong  tbo  Jews  (Luke 
xvi,  23,  S3;  John  i,  18  ;  xili,  23),  and  occurs  in  sach 
a  manner  as  to  show  thst  to  lie  next  l>eIow,  or  "  in 
tbe  bosom"  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  was  considered 
tbo  most  fhvored  place;  and  Is  shown  by  tbe  citations 
of  Kypke  and  Wetstein  (on  John  xlii,  23)  to  bsvebeen 
usnally  assigned  to  near  and  dear  connections.  So  it 
was  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"  who  "reclined 
upon  his  breast"  st  tbe  last  supper.  See  I.ohd's  SuI'- 
PBB.  Ligbtfoot  and  Dthen  suppose  that  at.,  on  thst 
occasion,  John  lay  next  below  Christ,  so  Peter,  who 
was  also  highly  favored,  lay  next  above  him.  This 
conclnsion  is  founded  chiefly  on  Ihe  fact  of  Peter  beck- 
oning to  John  that  ba  sbonld  ask  Jesus  who  was  tho 
traitor.  But  this  seems  rather  Co  prove  Ihe  contrary 
— that  Peter  was  not  near  enough  to  speak  to  Jesus 
hinwelf.  If  be  bid  been  there,  Christ  must  have  Liin 
near  hit  bosom,  end  ho  would  have  been  in  the  best 
position  fbrwhispering  to  hia  master,  and  In  tbe  worst 
■  ■  ■  ■  _  '  ihn.  The  circumstance  that  Christ 
reach  the  sop  to  Judss  when  be  had  dip. 
ped  it,  seems  to  us  rather  to  Intimate  that  he  was  tbe 
one  who  filled  that  place.  Tbe  momcl  of  favor  was 
likely  to  be  given  to  one  in  a  favored  placu ;  and  Ju- 
daa,  the  treasurET  and  almoner  of  the  wbols  party. 
might  be  expmMd  to  till  that  placo.    Thii  also  ag- 
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^niatei  bj-  coatrut  Iba  tnrpittiile  tnd  trucbery  of  | 
hii  conduct.  8«a  ItAKqCKt.  Tbe  fnnro  of  th«  din- 
SBr-lied  «u  laid  with  mBtCreuei  varioiulj-  stuffed. 
and,  Utterly,  wu  furnisfaed  with  rich  coverings  and  | 
hangiai;!.  Each  prnon  w»  aanally  provided  with  a 
caahion  or  bolitir  on  which  to  BUppoK  the  upper  part  | 
of  hi*  penoa  in  a  aomewhat  raised  poulion,  a«  tb«  left ' 
arm  alone  could  nal  long  withuDt  aearineae  inatain 
tha  weight.  The  lower  part  of  the  body  being  ex- 
tended diigoDall}'  DQ  tho  bed,  with  the  feet  outward, 
:e  perceived  how  eaiy  it  wa    ' 


n  the 


ir-twd  and  the  wall  and  anoint  the  feet  of  Jesus 
(Mall,  xxvi,  T  ;  Mark  xiv,  S).  The  dinner-liedi  were 
■o  varioua  at  diflerent  times,  in  dlHerent  places,  and 
nnder  different  circum stances ,  that  no  one  description 
can  apply  to  them  all  (aee  CrUiea  Biblica,  l\.  iSl). 
Even  among  the  Kotnins  the;  were  at  tint  (after  tha 
Pnnic  war)  of  rade  form  and  materials,  and  covered 
with  mattresses  fluffed  with  rushes  or  straw;  mat- 
tresses of  hair  and  woo]  were  inlrodaced  at  a  later  pe- 
riod. At  flrst  (he  wooden  Oames  wens  small,  low, 
and  round;  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Augnatus 
d  ornamental  couches  camo  into  tash- 


n  the  li 


e  of  Tib 
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il  with  costly  woods  or  tortoisc^hell,  and 
were  covered  with  valuable  embroideries,  the  richest 
of  which  came  from  Babylon,  and  cost  large  sums 
(Soc.  Useful  Knowl.  Pompeii,  ii,  88).  The  Jews  per- 
haps had  all  these  varieties,  thou^jh  it  is  Dot  likely 
that  the  usage  was  ever  carried  U>  such  a  pitch  of  lux- 
ury- as  among  the  Romans;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  maas  of  the  people  fed  in  tho  ancient  manner_ 
seated  on  stools  or  on  the  ground.  It  appears  that 
couches  were  often  so  low  that  the  feet  rested  on  the 
ground ;  and  that  cusbioas  or  bolsters  were  in  general 
nae.  It  would  also  seam,  from  the  menUon  of  two 
end  of  three  couches,  that  the  arrangement  was  more 
usually  square  than  semicircular  or  round  (Lightfoot, 
Hot.  Htb.  in  John  xiii,  2S).     See  Divak. 

It  is  utUrly  improbable  that  the  Jews  derived  this 
custom  from  the  liomana,  as  is  constantly  alleged. 
They  cerUinly  knew  it  as  existing  among  the  Per- 
■lana  long  before  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  1  omins 


themselves  (Eatta.  I,  fl ;  tII,  8)  ;  and  the  preaumptio 
is  that  the]'  adopted  it  while  subject  to  that  penpk 
Tbe  Greeks  also  bad  tbe  usage  (from  the  Persians)  be- 
ton  tho  Romans ;  and  with  tbe  Greeks  of  Syria  the 
Jews  bad  verj-  much  intercourse.  Besides,  the  Ro- 
mans adopted  tbe  custom  from  tbe  Carthaginians 
(^'al.  Max.  xii,  I,  3;  IJv.  xxviU,  28);  and  that  ihry 
had  it,  implies  that  it  previoualy  existed  in  Phienicia, 
in  the  neighborhooil  of  tbe  Jews.  It  is  also  unlikely 
that,  in  so  short  a  time,  it  should  have  become  usual 
and  even  (as  the  Talmud  asserts,  see  Otbo,  Lex.  RM. 
p.  447)  obligatory  to  eat  the  Passover  In  that  poa- 
tore  of  indulgent  repose,  and  in  no  other  (Gliring, 
Accuhil.  (iiJ  Patdi.  Vit.  1785).  The  literature  of  thia 
subject  has  been  Ijrought  (o^thor  by  Stucklua  (_Aitliq. 
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Coavimlnim,  li,  84) ;  and  tiM  woriu  on  Ponpdi  tod 
Herculanenm  (see  Cockbom's  i^MiJMW  Utaiivlal,  ii. 
I>)  supply  tbe  more  recent  Information.  (See  Bmilli'i 
Birl.  !■/  Clan.  AiUlq.  a.  v.  Cnna,  Deipoon,  Ttidia. 
ium.)— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  EiTiBo. 

AoeniBBd  (in  general  designated  )iy  some  form  of 
b^^,  kaiai',  Gr.  cnropdofuii,  to  "  cuiae"),  a  tern  utd 
in  two  senses.     See  Oath. 

(1.)  Analiema  (B^n,  cAi'ren,  drdfo/ia),  a  low 
(Num.  Ill,  2),  by  which  pereons  or  things  were  dsro- 
led  to  Jehovah,  whose  property  they  became  irravocs- 
liiy  and  never  to  be  redeemed  (sscer,  sacrum  esto  Jt- 
bovie;  comp.  Cnsar,  Brtl.  GaU.  vi,  17;  Tacit.  ^bhT. 

.7;  Lev,  iil,  56;  Diod.  Sic,  xi,  3;  see  Mayer,  ft 
Narni*.  Piacviaribat.  in  Ugolini  Titf  jov.  xxiii).   Pn- 

thas  offered  were  doomed  to  death  (Lev,  xxrii, 
39;  seaJudg.  xi,eisq.;  1  Sam.  xlv.44).    Cattle,  liod. 

(her  property  were  appropriated  for  the  OKeoftlie 
temple,  i.  e.  of  the  caste  of  the  priests  (L.ev,  Kivii,Hl: 
Num.  iviii,  14 ;  Ezek.  xiiv,  29).   Originally  such  von 

n.  xxi,  !;  1 

individual  w 

'made  by  the  leader]) ;  but  occasionally  the  ansih. 

I,  losing  its  votive  chancter,  sasumed  that  of  > 
theocratic  punishment  (aee  Eara  x,  6),  in  conscquann 
of  the  prescriptions  of  Uie  law,  as,  for  example,  in  th< 
case  of  the  anathema  (capital  aenCence)  prouDonml 
against  an  idolatrous  Israelite  (Exod.  xxll,  20),  or 
against  a  whole  Idolatrous  city  (Deul.  xiii,  10  sq.\ 
which  was  ordered  to  be  destroyed  utterly  by  fin 
with  alt  that  was  therein,  and  the  inhabitants  and  all 
their  cattle  to  be  put  to  the  sword  (see  Judg.  xx,  til ; 
.xxi,  10,  ID;  comp,  AppUn.  Pun.  133;  Milhrid.  45; 
Uv.  X,  Sa ;  see  Miller,  DtcotiontM  rrirrun  ■'■  brUii. 
Lips.  1730).  Essentially  identical  with  this  was  tbt 
anathema  against  the  Canaanitisb  cities,  to  l>e  execu- 
ted by  the  Israelites  when  they  should  enter  the  land 
(Deut.  II,  34  aq, ;  iii,  6 ;  Josh,  vl,  17  sqq. ;  x,  i%,  3J. 
37,40;  xl,  11),  [in  consequence  of  a  vow  (Num.  xxi, 
2  sq,),  or  upon  the  expreaa  command  of  Jehovah  (Df  at. 
Til,  2 ;  XX,  le  sq, ;  see  1  Sim,  xv,  3)],  in  order  that 
they  should  lie  secured  agsinet  all  manner  of  tempta- 
tion to  enter  into  nearer  relations  with  the  idolatroni 
natives  (Deut.  xx,  IB  ;  see  Exod,  xxiii,  82  sq,).  Such 
city,  therefore,  was  burned  with  all  things  therein, 
and  the  inhabitants  and  their  cattle  were  killed,  whilt 
ail  metals  and  metallic  utensils  were  delivend  np  to 
the  sanctoary  (Josh,  vt,  21,  !4).  At  times  (when  the 
wants  of  tho  army  made  it  desirable  ?)  the  cattle  wis 
spared,  and,  like  other  spoils,  divided  among  the  war- 
riors (Josh,  viii,  26  sq. ;  Deut.  ii,  84  sq. ;  iii,  6  sq,). 
Finally,  in  some  cities  merely  the  living  things  were 
deslroyed  (Josh,  i,  2«,  HO,  32,  87,  89, 40),  but  the  cities 
themselvea  were  spared.  Those  who  were  guilty  of 
any  sort  of  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  anathema  were 
put  10  death  (Josh,  vii,  II  sq, ;  see  vi,  18 ;  Deut.  xiil, 
17;  Cassar,  BrU.  Gall,  vi,  17).  In  tbe  anathema  pro- 
nounced by  a  zealous  enforcer  of  the  law  (Eira  x,  8) 
against  tho  property  of  such  Jews  as  tiad  married  for- 
eign wives  and  refused  lo  divorce  (hem,  tbe  banish- 
ment of  such  peraons  themselves  was  comprehended. 
It  does  not  sppear,  however,  whether  their  properly 
was  destroyed  or(asH.Michaelis  understuod)  given  to 
the  priests;  tho  latter  case  would  be  inconsistent  with 
a  strict  Interpretation  of  Deut.  xiii,  16,  See  Ahath- 
EMA.— We  translate  from  Winer,  a.  v.  Bann. 

(2.)  Different  from  this  is  tbe  Bim  of  the  later  Jews. 
mentioned  in  tho  New  Testament  aa  a  sort  of  ecdeti- 
aalical  punishment  (for  hores}-),  Luka  vi,  S!  (a^pi- 
hiif);  John  ix,  32;  xii,  42;  xvi,  2  (avomifaymyoi- 
yiveaiai  or  iroiiii'),  vii.,  the  excluaion  of  a  Jew  ftiim 
the  congregation,  and  all  familiar  ialerconree  with  oth- 
ers, by  a  resolution.  "Excommunicated"  (>T1*3^.  mi- 
tmdrh')  and  "  excommnnicjtion*'  (^WS.  ■  V/rfu'jr)  are 
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also  froqoent  terms  in  the  Mlahnu  (Taamith,  iii,  8 ;  Moed 
KaUm,  iii,  1).  Stones  were  thrown  (a  mark  of  dishon- 
or) oTcr  tbc  graves  of  those  who  died  in  excommnni- 
cation  {EdiiyolkfV,  6).  The  excommunicated  person 
vas  not  permitted  to  enter  tho  Temple  by  the  common 
door  with  others,  but  was  odmittod  bj  a  separate  one 
{Middothy  ii,  2).  Ho  was  also  prohibited  from  shaving 
during  the  time  of  his  excommunication  (^Moed.  Kat, 
iii,  1 ;  see  Selden,  Jms  NaJt,  et  Gent,  iv,  8  sq.).  There 
is  mention  in  the  Gemara,  as  well  as  in  other  rabbin- 
ical writings,  of  another  sort  of  excommunication, 

C^n,  che'rem  (the  person  thus  excommunicated  was 
called  D^niS,  muckaram')^  more  severe  than  tho  ^^'^^t 
niddu'jf.    The  difference  between  the  two — ^according 
to  Maimonides — was,  [1 J  that  the  nidduy  was  valid 
only  for  the  thirty  days  foUowing  its  date,  and  was  pro- 
nounced without  accnraing ;   but  the  ckerem  was  al- 
ways connected  with  a  curse :  [2,]  that  cherem  could  be 
pronounced  only  by  several,  at  least  ten,  members  of 
the  congregation;  but  the  nidduy  even  by  a  single  Is- 
raelite (e.  g.  by  a  rabbi) :  [3,]  that  the  mitcharam  was 
excluded  from  all  intercourse  with  others ;  but  it  was 
permitted  to  converse  with  the  menudeh  at  a  distiince  of 
four  cubits,  and  his  household  was  not  subjected  even  to 
this  restriction.     According  to  the  Gemara,  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  wear  a  mourning  dress,  in  order  to  be 
di>tingaiahed  outwardly  from  others.    Elias  Lovita  (in 
Titbi,  under  '^l'T'^3)  and  later  rabbis  speak  of  a  third 
and  still  higher  degree  of  excommnnication,  KHSU, 
»kammata\  execraticn  (pee  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm.  col. 
2463  sq.),  by  which  an  obdurate  sinner  was  delivered 
up  to  all  sorts  of  perdition.     It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  older  Talmudists  used  this  word  in  a  sense 
diiferent  from  ludiary,  [the  formula  declarationis  quoted 
by  Maimonides  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  however,  is 
KTSra  nw,  let  km  be  in  "sAamfWi/a,"]  (see  Sel- 
den, l)e  Sgnedr.  i,  7,  p.  64  sq ;  Ugolino,  in  Pfeiffer's 
Anilqu.  £br.  iv ;    Tkesaur,  p.  1294) ;    or  perhaps  it 
W35  the  generic  term  for  excommunication  (see  Danz, 
m  Ken>chen^  iV.  T.  Tabn,  p.  616  sq.),  and  the  hypoth- 
tav  of  Elias  seems,  in  fine,  to  have  liecn  founded  upon 
a  whimsical  etymology  of  the  word  thammata  (q.  d. 
tr.  there,  and  Xn^'D,  Ike  death).    But  it  ma}-  even  be 
questioned  whether  nidduy  and  cherem  wero  distin- 
guished from  each  other  in  the  ago  of  Jesus,  or  in 
the  first  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  Jemsa- 
lem,  in  the  sense  asserted  by  Maimonides.     In  gen- 
*nX,  it  is  not    improbable   that   there   wero   even 
then  degrees  of  excommunication.     The  formal  ex- 
clusion from  the  Hebrew  congregation  and  nation- 
ality ii  mentioned  already  by  Ezra  x,  8  (see  above). 
In  the  passages  of  John  foregoing  a  minor  excom- 
manication  is  spoken  of;  while  in  that  of  Luke,  with- 
out donbt,  a  total  exclusion  is  understood ;  even  if 
«•  take  merely  the  a^apiZnv  in  this  sense,  or  (with 
L&che,  Cemmentar  uun  Ee,  Joh.  ii,  887)  we  suppose  that 
there  b  a  gradation  in  the  passage,  so  that  apopi^,  re- 
fers  to  -^^^a,  6yii6iZ,  jcai  U^aXX.  to  D^n.    Many  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  highest  degree  of  excommunica- 
tion, KnaiD,  according  to  the  classification  of  Ellas 
lovita,  is  to  be  found  in  the  formula  irapaSiSovat  ria 
Sornv^-  (1  Cor.  V,  6 ;  1  Tim.  i,  20).     But  there  is  no 
finn  hwtorical  ground  for  such  explanation,  and  the 
*bov(»  txpresaion  should  be  explained  rather  from  the 
wual  idiomatic  language  of  the  apostle  Paul,  accord- 
wg  to  which  it  cannot  mean,  surely,  a  mere  exoom- 
ounication,  as  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  by.  Flatt 
(rsrfcf.  yh.  d.  Br.  an  die  Kor,  i,  102  sq.),  and  concurred 
n  hy  later  commentators.     See  Devil.    Finally,  it 
*  not  less  improbable  that,  in  Rom.  ix,  8,  dvd9{fui 
*-»  TQv  XpioTov  should  refer  to  the  Jewish  excom- 
nanication  (as  was  asserted  of  late  by  Tholuck  and 
K«ck«t;  see  Fritzsche,  in  loc.).     See  Execdtxox. 
V'  or  the  Jewish  excommunication  in  general,  see  Carp- 
«>▼.  Appar,  p.  564  sq. ;  WitsU  MitceU,  ii,  p.  47  sq. ; 
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Vitringa,  De  egnag,  vet.  p.  739  sqq. ;  Pfeiffer,  Anliqu, 
£br,  c.  22;  Bindrim,  De  ffradib,  excomrmtnicat,  ap, 
Hebr,  in  Ugolini  Thetaur,  xxvi;  Otho,  Zextc.  Rabh, 
p.  212  sq. ;  Beer,  in  the  Hall,  EnejfUop,  xvi,  278  sq.; 
[the  last  very  uncritical.])    See  Excommunication. 

AocQser  OU^,  laahan\  in  Hiph.  '*  accuse,"  Pror. 
XXX,  10;  and  other  terms  signifying  to  a/oftder ;  moro 
properly  denoted  by  some  form  of  tho  verb  2*^*^,  r'Af 
to  pUad  a  cause,  also  in  defence ;  Sept.  and  N.  T. 
avrUiKOQ,  "  advcrsarj',"  or  xarrfyopog^  prosectUor^, 
(1.)  The  original  word,  which  bears  thb  leading  signi« 
lication,  means  one  who  has  a  cause  or  matter  of  con- 
tention ;  the  accuser,  opponent,  or  plaintifl^  in  any 
suit  (Judg.  xii,  2;  Matt,  v,  25;  Luke  xii,  58).  Wo 
havo  little  information  respecting  tlio  manner  in 
which  causes  wero  conducted  in  the  Hebrew  courts 
of  justice,  except  from  tho  rabbinical  authorities, 
who,  in  matters  of  this  description,  may  be  supposed 
well  informed  us  to  the  later  customs  of  the  nation. 
See  Trial.  Even  from  these  wo  learn  little  moro 
than  that  great  care  was  taken  that,  tho  accused 
being  deemed  innocent  until  convicted,  ho  and  the 
accuser  should  appear  under  equal  circumstances  bo- 
fore  the  court,  that  no  prejudicial  impression  might 
be  created  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  defendant, 
whose  interests,  we  are  told,  were  so  anxiously 
guarded,  that  any  one  was  allowed  to  speak  what- 
ever he  knew  or  had  to  say  in  his  favor,  which  priv- 
ilege was  withheld  fh>m  the  accuser  {Lewis,  Oriff* 
ine$  Hefmeay  i,  68).  See  Advocate.  (2.)  The  wonl 
is  also  applied  in  Scripture,  in  the  general  sense,  to 
an}'  adversary'  or  enemy  (Luke  xviii,  3 ;  1  Pet.  v,  8). 
In  the  latter  passage  there  is  an  allusion  to  tho  old 
Jewish  opinion  that  Satan  was  the  accuser  or  caTum- 
nlator  of  men  before  God  (Job  i,  6  sq. ;  Kcv.  xii,  10 
sq, ;  comp.  Zech.  iii,  1).  In  this  application  tho  fo- 
rensic sense  was  still  retained,  Batan  being  represent- 
ed as  laj'ing  to  man*s  charge  a  breach  of  tho  law,  as 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  demanding  his  punbhment. 
^Kitto,  s.  V.    See  Satan. 

Acd.    See  Accuo. 

Acerdama  ('Ai:fX^a//a,  from  tho  Syro-Chaldaic 
M^^  ^^n*  chahiV  dema\Jield  of  the  Woody  as  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  text,  aypo^  aifiaTog,  see  Critica  BibUcCf 
ii,  447),  the  field  purchased  with  the  money  for  which 
Judas  betrayed  Christ,  and  which  was  appropriated  as 
a  place  of  burial  for  strangers — that  is,  such  of  tho  nu- 
merous visitors  at  Jerusalem  as  mighttlie  during  their 
stay,  while  attending  the  festivals  (Matt,  xxvii,  8; 
Acts  i,  19 ;  the  slight  discrepancy  between  these  pas- 
sages has  been  undul}'  magnified  by  Alford,  Comment, 
in  loc.  post. ;  see  Olshausen,  Comment,  iii,  61,  Am.  ed.). 
It  was  previously  "  a  potter's  field."  Tho  field  now 
shown  as  Aceldama  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  be- 
yond the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south  of  Mount  Zion. 
This  is  obviously  the  spot  which  Jerome  points  out 
{Onomast,  s.  v.  Acheldamach)  as  lying  on  the  south 
(Ensebius,  on  the  north)  of  Zion,  and  which  has  since 
been  mentioned  (although  with  some  variation)  by  al- 
most every  one  who  has  described  Jerusalem.  San- 
dys describes  it  (^Relation  of  a  Journey ,  p.  187),  and 
relates  the  common  story  that  the  Empress  Ilelena 
caused  270  ship-loads  of  its  fiesh-eonsuming  mould  to 
be  taken  to  Rome,  to  form  the  soil  of  the  Campo 
Santo,  to  which  the  same  virtue  b  ascribed.  Cas- 
tela  afiirms  that  great  quantities  of  the  wondrous 
mould  were  removed  by  divers  Christian  princes  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  this  source  assigns 
the  similar  sarcophagic  properties  claimed  not  only 
by  the  Campo  Santo  at  Rome,  but  by  the  cemetery 
of  St.  Innocents  at  Paris,  by  the  cemetery  at  Naples 
(Le  Sainct  Voffoge  tie  I/ieruiolemy  1603,  p.  150;  also 
Roger,  p.  160),  and  by  that  of  the  Campo  Santo  at 
Pisa.  This  plot  seems  to  have  been  early  set  apart 
hy  the  latins,  as  well  as  by  the  Crusaderf*,  for  a  plao<^ 
of  burial  for  pilgrims  (Jac.  de  Yitriaoo,  p.  64).     '^ 
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charneUhoiue  ia  mentioned  by  Manndeville  (7Varei!f, 
1322,  p.  175,  Bobn*0  ed.)  as  belonging  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  Sandys  shows  that,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Arme- 
nians. Roger  (La  Terre  SaineU,  p.  161)  states  that 
they  bought  it  for  the  burial  of  their  own  pilgrims, 
and  ascribes  the  erection  of  the  charnel-house  to  them. 
They  still  possessed  it  in  the  time  of  Maundrell,  or, 
rather,  rented  it,  at  a  sequin  a  day,  from  the  Turks. 
Corpses  were  still  deposited  there ;  and  the  traveller 
observes  that  they  were  in  various  stages  of  decay, 
from  which  ho  conjectures  that  the  grave  did  not 
make  that  quick  dispatch  with  the  bodies  committed 
to  it  which  had  been  reported.  **  The  earth,  here- 
abouts," he  observes,  **  is  cf  a  chalky  substance ;  the 
plot  of  ground  was  not  abovo  thirty  yards  long  by 
fifteen  wide ;  and  a  moiety  of  it  was  occupied  by  the 
chr  rnsl-house,  which  was  twelve  yards  high"  (Jicwr- 
npy,  p.  136).  Richardson  (Travelsj  p.  667)  affirms 
that  bodies  were  thrown  in  as  lato  as  1818 ;  but  Dr. 
Robinson  alleges  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  for  a  much  longer  time  abandoned:  **The  field 
or  plat  is  not  now  marked  by  any  boundary  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  rest  of  the  bill-side ;  and  the  former 
chamol-honse,  now  a  ruin,  is  all  that  remains  to  point 
out  the  site. . . .  An  opening  at  each  end  enabled  us 
to  look  in ;  but  the  bottom  was  empty  and  dr^*,  ex- 
cepting a  few  bones  much  decayed"  (^Biblical  Re- 
tearchftf  i,  624 ;  comp.  Wilde's  Shores  of  the  AledUtr- 
ronton^  1844 ;  Barclay*s  City  of  the  Great  King,  p. 
207).  Its  modem  namo  is  Uak  ed-damm.  It  is  sep- 
arated by  no  enclosure;  a  few  venerable  olive-trees 
(see  Salzmann*s  photograph,  **  Champ  du  tang*^  occu- 
py part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by  the  "  charnel- 
house,"  a  ruined  square  edifice — half  built,  half  exca- 
vated— perhaps  originally  a  church  (Pauli,  Cod,  Di- 
plom.  i,  23),  but  which  tho  latest  conjectures  (Schultz, 
Williams,  and  Barclay)  propose  to  identify  with  the 
tomb  of  Ananus  (Joseph.  IVar,  v,  12,  2).  It  is  said 
(Kraft,  Topogr.  p.  193)  to  contain  the  graves  of  sev- 
eral German  pilgrims;  but  the  intimation  (Bitter, 
Erdk.  XV,  463)  tliat  a  pottery  still  exists  near  this 
spot  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  other  testimony. 
(See,  on  the  subject  generally,  Schlegel,  De  agro  San- 
gu'nis,  Hamb.  1705 ;  Worger,  Habeldama,  in  Meneltici 
Thetaur.  p.  222.)— -Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Potter's  Field. 

Acephftli  (a  and  cc^oX^),  literally,  those  who 
have  no  chief.  The  term  is  applied  to  various  class- 
es of  perMns  (see  Bie^ennann, De  AcephaHtf  Freiberg, 
1761).  1.  To  those  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  who  re- 
fused to  follow  either  St.  Cyril  or  John  of  Antioch. 
2.  To  certain  heretics  in  the  fifth  century  who  denied, 
with  Eutyches,  the  distinction  of  natures  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  rejected  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  About 
the  year  482  the  Emperor  Zeno  endeavored  to  extin- 
guish these  religious  dissensions  b}*^  the  publication  of 
an  edict  of  union,  called  I/enoticcn.  The  more  mod- 
orate  of  both  parties  subscribed  the  decree,  but  the  ob- 
ject was  generally  unsuccessful.  The  Monophysite 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  among  those  who  sign- 
ed the  decree ;  which  so  greati}'  displeased  many  of 
his  party  that  they  separated  from  him,  and  were 
denominated  Acephaliy  that  is,  without  a  head.  See 
MoxopHTsrrES  and  Henoticon.  These  Acephali 
were  condemned  in  the  synod  of  Constantinople,  636. 
8.  To  bishops  exempt  from  the  ecclesiaotical  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  patriarch.    4.  To  the  Flagellants  (q.  v.). 

Aoesius,  a  Novatian  bishop,  present  at  Niciea,  in 
826,  who  agreed  with  the  decisions  of  the  council  con- 
cerning the  time  for  celebrating  Easter,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  consnbstantiality  of  the  Son,  but  never- 
theless refused  to  communicate  with  the  other  bish- 
ops. When  the  emperor  asked  of  him  his  reason  for 
so  doing,  he  replied  (according  to  the  heresy  of  Nova- 
tian) that  he  could  not  communicate  with  those  who 
bad  fallen  after  baptism.  **  Then,  Acesius,"  answer- 
ed Oinstantipe,  '*  set  up  a  ladder  for  yourself,  and 


monnt  up  to  heaven  alone." — Soc.  Eod.  But.  lib.  i, 
cap.  10;  Soz.  Ecel.  Hut.  lib.  i,  cap.  22. 

Achabfira  ('Axo/3apa),  a  name  designating  a  cer- 
tain rock  ('Axa/3apwv  trkrpd)  mentioned  by  Josephu 
{War,  ii,  20,  6)  as  one  of  the  spots  in  Upper  GalUce 
fortified  by  him  on  the  approach  of  the  Romans  under 
Cestius;  probably  the  same  place  with  the  Chahan 
(Xaflaprif  prob.  by  erroneously  annexing  the  initial  a 
to  the  preceding  word,  see  Reland,  Pa!ast,  p.  705,  a 
suggestion  followed  by  Hndson  and  Havcrcamp,ihho 
write  'Axajiapti),  mentioned  likewise  by  Joeephu 
(L{/(*,  37)  as  a  place  of  naturally  great  strength.  Ice- 
land (t6.  p.  642)  thinks  it  is  identical  with  a  pUce 

called  Akbara  (K'niS?)  by  Hottinger,  situated  Ic- 
tween  Tiberias  and  Zephath  (Sepphoris  ?),  and  pcrhsps 
also  the  residence  of  the  Atbariies  (KpiSI?  '12) 
mentioned  in  the  Gemara  (JBaba  JdettiOj  Ixxxiv,  i). 
But  the  place  named  by  Hottinger  would  be  in  Ijortr 
Galilee.  The  cliflT  in  question  (associated  in  both  pas- 
sages of  Josephus  with  Jamnia,  or  Jamnith,  and  Mcv 
roth)  appears  to  have  been  some  eminence  of  Middle 
Galilee;  probably  (as  suggested  by  Schwarz, /"oidr. 
p.  188)  the  Tell  Akkbarah  (Van  de  Velde,  i/tno<r,  p. 
281),  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Safed,  having  a  Cue 
spring  (Rittor,  Erdk,  xvi,  687, 771). 

A'cliad  (Heb.  Achad%  "rnx,  the  "  constr.**  of 
*inM,  one,  V.  r.  Achath',  THK,  id.),  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  name  of  a  heathen  deity  mentioned  in  the  diffi- 
cult phrase,  Isa.  Ixvi,  17,  ^tjj^  *inx  "inH,  after  ine 
(of  them)  in  the  midtt^  Sept.  Kai  iv  roic  irpoK'poc:, 
Vulg.  pott  jamtam  intrinseau^  Auth.  Vers.  **  behind 
one  (tree)  in  the  midst."     According  to  Gescnias 
(Comptentar,  in  loc.)  the  phraseology  is  susceptible  of 
three  interpretations :  (a)  **  One  after  another  in  the 
midst ;"  (6)  "  After  Achad  in  the  midst ;"  (c)  "  After 
one  (of  their  number)  [i.  e.  a  priest  leading  the  idola- 
trous rites]  in  the  midst,"  a  rendering  which  he  pre- 
fers (comp.  RosenmCiller,  Scholia  in  loc.).     In  favor 
of  the  allusion  to  a  heathen  deity  is  only  the  slender 
analog}'  with  the  name  iic/cuf,  as  a  Syrian  divinity. 
See  Hadad.     (See  Mill,  De  Jdolo  nnK,  in  his  Disseil. 
Select,  Lugd.  Bat.  1743,  p.  187-166 ;  D6derlein,  PhSvl, 
Abhandl,  v,  d,  Gott  Achad,  in  his  Verm,  Abhandl,  Uallc, 
1756,  pt.  iii).    See  Idolatrt. 

Achai'a  (^Axaia,  derivation  uncertain),  a  region 
of  Greece,  which  in  the  restricted  sense  occupied  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  including 
Corinth  and  its  isthmus  (Strabo,  vii,  p.  488  sq.).     By 
the  poets  it  was  often  put  for  the  whole  of  Greece, 
whence  'Axaioi,  A  chaantf  i.  e.  Greeks,     The  cities  of 
the  narrow  slip  of  country,  originally  called  Achaia, 
were  confederated  in  an  ancient  league,  which  was 
renewed  in  B.C.  280  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
Macedonians.      This   league  subsequently  included 
several  of  the  other  Grecian  states,  and  became  the 
most  powerful  political  body  in  Gree^ ;  and  hence  ii 
was  natural  for  the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of 
Achaia  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  south  of  Greece, 
when  they  took  Corinth  and  destroyed  the  league  in 
B.C.  146  (Pausan.  vii,  16,  10).     Under  the  Romans, 
Greece  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Macedonia  and 
Achaia,  the  former  of  which  included  Macedonia  prop- 
er, with  Ill}nricum,  Epirus,  and  Thessaly ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, all  that  lay  southward  of  the  former  (Cellar,  i,  p. 
1170, 1022).     It  is  in  this  latter  acceptation  that  the 
name  of  Achaia  is  always  employed  in  the  Kew  Tes- 
tament (Acts  xviii,  12, 16 ;  xix,  21 ;  Rom.  xv,  26;  xvi, 
25;  ICor.xvi,  16;  2Cor.i,l;  ix,2;  xi,10;  IThesa. 
i,  7,  8).    In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Augustus 
between  the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  B.C.  27,  Achaia 
was  made  a  senatorial  province  (Strabo,  xvii,  p.  840), 
and,  as  such,  was  governed  hy  proccntult  (Dion.  Casa. 
liii,  p.  704).     In  A.D.  16  Tiberius  changed  the  two 
into  one  imperial  province  under  procurators  (Tacit. 
Afuud,  i,  76) ;  but  Claudius  restored  them  to  the  8en.At« 
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and  to  the  proconsular  form  of  goremment  (Suet. 
Cltmd,  25).  Hence  the  exact  and  minute  propriety 
with  which  Lake  expresses  himself  in  giving  the  titlo 
ofproeauul  (av^uxarog,  "  deputy")  to  Gallio  (q.  v.), 
who  was  appointed  to  the  province  (see  Smith's  Diet, 
n/Ciast.  Amt.  s.  v.)  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (Acts  xviii, 
12).    (See  generally  Smith's  Did,  of  Clou,  Geag.  s.  v.) 

Acha'i'cus  ('AxaTco^,  an  A  chaan\  a  Christian  of 
Corinth,  who,  with  Fortunutus,  was  the  bearer  of  Paura 
first  epistle  to  the  Church  there,  to  whom  he  kindly 
commends  them  as  having  rendered  him  personal  as- 
sistance (1  Cor.  zvi,  17,  sulMcription ;  comp.  ver.  16^ 
16),  A.D.  5t. 

A'chan  (Heb.  Ahin'^  'S?,  prob.  trouUer;  Sept. 

'Axav  in  Josh,  xxil,  20,  elsewhere  'Ax^p),  a  son  of 
Canni,  called  also  Achak  (1  Chron.  U,  7),  in  com- 
memoration of  his  crime  and  awful  doom,  as  related  in 
Josh,  vii  (see  Kitto's  Daily  BihU  lUtut,  in  loc  ).     Tho 
city  of  Jericho,  before  it  was  taken,  was  put  under 
tiut  awful  ban,  of  which  there  are  other  instances  in 
the  early  Scripture  histor}*,  whereby  all  the  inliabi- 
tints  (excepting  Ruhab  and  her  famiiy)  wore  dc- 
Toted  to  destmcUon,  all  th?  combustible  goods  to  bo 
cun^omed  by  fire,  and  all  the  met  jIs  to  be  consecrated 
to  God  (see  Dent,  vii,  16,  2a-2C).     This  vow  of  do- 
roteroent  was  rigidly  observed  by  all  the  troops  when 
Jericho  was  taken,  save  by  one  man,  Actum,  a  Judih* 
its,  who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  secretin.^ 
an  ingot  of  gold,  a  quantity  of  silver,  and  a  costly 
Bibylonish  garment,  which  he  buried  in  his  tent, 
il'Msming  that  his  sin  was  bid.     Tho  Israelites  wcro 
(I'ftiated,  with  serious  loss,  in  their  first  attack  upon 
Ai ;  and  as  Joshua  was  well  assured  that  this  humilia- 
tion was  desi^pied  as  the  punishment  of  a  crimo  which 
hid  inculpated  the  whole  people,  he  took  immediate 
lucasnres  to  discover  tho  criminal  by  means  of  tho  lot 
(qv.).    The  conscience-stricken  offender  then  con- 
fe!^.«ed  his  crime  to  Joshua ;  and  his  confession  being 
reiilcd  by  the  production  of  his  ill-gotten  treasure, 
the  people  hurried  away  not  only  Achan,  but  his  tent, 
his  goods,  his  spoil,  his  cattlo,  his  children,  to  tho  val- 
ley (hence  afterward  called)  of  Achor  (q.  v.),  near 
Jericho,  where  they  stoned  him,  and  all  that  belonged 
to  him;  after  which  the  whole  was  consumed  with  fire, 
and  a  cairn  of  stones  raised  over  the  ashes,  B.C.  1618. 
(See  Pyle,  Simumt,  iU,  185;   Saurin,  Disc.  liiat,  iii, 
T8 ;  Simeon,  Work»f  ii,  574 ;  Bnddioom,  Christ,  Exod, 
5t  3dO;  Origen,  Opp,  ii,  415).     The  severity  of  this 
act,  as  regards  the  family  of  Achan,  has  provoked 
»otn«  remark  (see  A.  Clarke  and  Keil,  in  loc.).     In- 
H^ad  of  vindicating  it,  as  is  generally  done,  by  tho  al- 
le^T^tion  that  the  members  of  Achan's  family  wcro 
probably  accessories  to  his  crime  after  tho  fact,  wo 
Vf^ter  the  supposition  that  they  were  included  in  tho 
doom  by  one  of  those  stem,  vehement  impulses  of  semi- 
martial  vengeance  to  which  the  Jewish  (like  all  Orien- 
tal) people  were  exceedingly  prone,  and  which,  though 
extreme  (comp.  Deut.  xxiv,  16),  wm  permitted  (for  the 
tenos  **  all  that  be  hath"  did  not  necessarily  prescribe 
It)  as  a  check  to  a  cupidity  that  tended  so  strongly 
both  to  mutiny  and  impiety. — Kitto.     See  Accursed. 

A'char  (Heb.  Akar\  -15^,  troubUr;  Sept.  'Ax^p), 
tbe  son  of  Carmi,  who  was  punished  for  violating  the 
inathema  respecting  Jericho  (1  Chron.  ii,  7) ;  else- 
vbero  (Josh,  xxii,  20)  caUed  Achan  (q.  v.). 

Achaahdarpenim.    See  Satrap. 

Achaahteranim.    See  Mule. 

A'chas  (>IaU.  i,  9),  elsewhere  Ahaz  (q.  r.), 

AchlxM:  (Heb.  AOor^,  "^'^'a??,  ffMunn;;,  I.  q. 
*^,-  Sept  *Axol3iap,  V.  r.  in  Jer.  and  Chron.  'Ax«- 
( V*),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  An  Idmnsean,  father  of  Baal-hanan,  one  of  the 
^-fcxmitBh  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  88;  1  Chron.  i,  49), 
Bt  •  prob.  considerably  ante  1619. 

2.  Tbe  son  of  Michaiah,  and  one  of  the  courtiers 


whom  Josiah  sent  to  Huldah  to  inquire  the  course  to 
be  pursued  respecting  the  nowly-discovered  book  of 
the  law  (2  Kings  xxii,  12, 14),  U.C.  G2S,  In  the  paral- 
lel passage  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  20)  he  is  called  Abdon, 
the  son  of  Micah.  Uis  son  Eluathan  was  a  courtier 
of  Jehoiakira  (Jer.  xxvi,  22 ;  xxxvi,  12). 

Aohery,  Jkan  Luc  d\  a  learned  Benedictine,  of 
the  congregation  of  Saint  Maur,  born  at  St.  Quentiii, 
in  Picaidy,  1609.    At  a  ver}'  early  age  lie  cnteretl  the 
order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  devotetl  himself  to  study, 
and  his  whole  after-life  was  passed  in  entire  abstrac- 
tion from  the  worliL     He  dieil  at  the  abbey  of  St  Ger- 
main-det-Pres,  April  29,  1685.    Tu  the  labors  of  this 
'  learned  writer  we  owe  the  publication  of  many  MSS. 
which,  but  for  him,  would  probably  have  still  remain- 
ed buried  in  the  libraries.     Ills  principal  published 
works  are  the  following :    1.  ^.  Barnabai  Kpittoia 
Grctce  et  Latine^  //uyontM  Afenardi  notis  iUustrata  (Pari», 
1645) ;  2.  Ijwfranei  Canfuar,  Epiicopi  Opera,  together 
with  Chronicon  Becctnse;  D.  /IcL'tLni  et  4  priorum 
Beccensiutn  Abbatum;  S.  Auyustini  Anglorvm  Apo$- 
tdi  vita;  duo  de  Eucharistia  TractaSus  Hutjim't  Lifi- 
colfufuis  Epis,  et  Durandi  abbot.  Troamtfuit^  adrer- 
tu$  Bercnyatium  (Paris,  1648,  fol.);  8.  Indieulut  Aa- 
•  cetieontmy  etc.  (Paris,  1671, 4to,  2d  ed.) ;  4.  ^cfa  SanC' 
'  torum  ordintt  S.  Benedicti  in  taculorum  classes  distribu" 
I  ta.     Although  D*Achery  made  the  necessary  collec- 
I  tions  for  this  work,  it  was  published  with  notes  and 
observations  by  Mabillon,  after  his  death,  at  various 
periods  [see  Acta  Sanctorum];  5.  Veterum  aliquot 
Sjriptorum  qui  in  GaUia  Bibliothecis  delituerant,  maX' 
I  ime  Benedictinonm,  SpicHeyium,    Published  at  Pari.«, 
!  at  different  periods,  from  1655  to  1677,  by  different 
!  printers,  in  13  vols.  4to.     A  new  and  improved  cdi- 
I  tion  was  published  by  H.  de  la  Barre,  at  Paris,  in 
!  1723, 3  vols,  fol.,  with  this  title,  SpiciUyium^  sire  CoL 
lectio  veterum  cUiquot  Scriptorum  qui  in  Galliee  Biblu)- 
I  thecis  delitueranty  olim  editum  opera  et  studio  D.  I.ucu* 
d'Achcry,  etc.,  ed.  Baluzc,  Martene,  et  de  la  Barro 
This  collection  contains  a  vast  numlier  of  works  of  dif- 
ferent authors,  Acts  and  Canons  of  Councils,  Histories, 
Chronicles,  Lives  of  Saints,  Letters,  Poems,  and  Doc- 
uments, which  had  not  previously  appeared.    The  ob- 
ligations of  subsequent  scholars  have  been  so  great 
to  tho  indefatigable  industry  of  d'Acherj'^,  that  almost 
every  one  who  has  treated  of  the  antiquities  of  medias 
val  and  modem  European  history  has  been  oblij^cd  to 
acknowledge  tho  debt  doe  to  him. 

Achiach'aniB  (^Axtcixapocj  for  Heb.  'p^HX'^Tlfct, 
brother  of  tho  foUotciny^  peril,  i.  q.  posthumous  or 
latest^  the  son  of  Anael  (or  Ananiel),  and  the  uncle 
of  Tobit  (Tob.  i,  21),  as  also  of  Nasbas  (Tob.  xi, 
18).  He  had  experienced  ingratitude  at  the  hands 
of  Aman  (Tob.  xiv,  10),  but  became  the  cup-bearer 
and  vizier  of  Sarchedon  (Tob.  i,  22),  and  befriended 
Tobit  (Tob.  ii,  10).    See  Mordecai. 

Achl'aa  (Lat.  id.,  for  the  Gr.  text  is  no  longer 
extant ;  prob.  for  Ah{jah\  a  person  named  as  son  of 
Phinecs  (Phinehas),  and  father  of  Achitob  (Ahitub) 
in  the  list  of  sacerdotal  ancestors  of  Esdras  or  Ezra  (2 
[Vulg.  4]  Esdr.  i,  2) ;  but,  as  the  parallel  list  (Ezra 
vii,  8)  gives  no  corresponding  name,  it  is  either  an  in- 
terpolation or,  perhaps,  a  corruption  for  the  Ahimaaz 
of  1  Chron.  vi,  8,  9. 

Achillea  Tatiua.    See  Tatius. 

A'chim  QAxiifi^  perh.  for  I'^rji  J<^hln  [a  con- 
tracted form  of  Jehoiachim']^  which  tho  Sept.,  in  1 
Chron.  xxiv,  17,  Grscizes  'Ax«V  [j^  ^^^  Vactican, 
but  other  texts  have  Tox'**'])*  ^^®  ^^  ^^  Sadoc  and 
father  of  Eleazar,  among  the  paternal  ancestors  of 
Christ  (Matt,  i,  14),  B.C.  long  ante  40,  and  post  410. 

See  Gexbalooy  (of  Christ). 

A^'ohlor  CAx'«^(>»  for  Heb.  Achior\  '^'IX'^nfct,  broth' 
er  [i.  e.  fuir\  of  liyht ;  comp.  Num.  xxxiv,  27,  whero 
the  Sept  has  'Axwp  for  Ahihud,  apparently  readinjf 
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^irr^nx),  the  name  given  in  the  Apocrypha  as  that 
of  the  Bheik  of  the  Ammonites,  who  joined  Holofernes 
with  auxiliary  troops  daring  his  expedition  into  Egypt, 
and  who,  when  called  upon  to  account  for  the  opposi- 
tion made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bethulia  to  that  gen- 
eral, did  so  in  a  speech  recounting  the  history  of  the 
country*,  and  the  national  abhorrence  of  foreign  idol- 
atry (Judith  v).  According  to  the  narrative,  this  so 
incensed  the  haughty  general  and  his  associates  that 
they  demanded  the  life  of  Acbior  by  exposure  to  his 
enemies,  who  thereupon  befriended  and  preserved 
him  (chap,  vi)  till  ho  was  eventually  released  on  the 
death  of  Holofernes,  and  then  embraced  Judaism 
(chap.  xiv).     See  Judith. 

A'chish  (Heb.  Akish\  d'^SX,  perhaps  anjfry ; 

Sept.  'Aicx'C  "^^  ^«  ^yX^^^\  *  name  which,  as  it  is 
found  applied  to  two  kings  of  Gath,  was  perhaps  only 
a  general  title  of  royalty,  like  "  Abimelech**  (q.  v.), 
another  Philbtine  kingly  name,  with  which,  indeed, 
it  is  interchanged  in  the  title  of  Psa.  xxxiv. 

1.  A  Philistine  king  of  Gath,  with  whom  David 
sought  refuge  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxi,  10-15).  By 
this  act  he  incurred  imminent  danger;  for  he  was  rec- 
ognised and  spoken  of  by  the  officers  of  the  court  as 
one  whose  glory  had  been  won  at  the  cost  of  the  Phi- 
listines. This  filled  David  with  such  alarm  that  ho 
feigned  himself  mad  when  introduced  to  tho  notice  of 
Achish,  who,  seeing  him  "scrabbling  upon  the  doors 
of  the  gate,  and  letting  his  spittle  fall  down  upon  his 
beard,"  rebuked  his  people  sharply  for  bringing  him 
to  his  presence,  asking,  "  Have  I  need  of  madmen, 
that  ye  have  brought  this  fellow  to  play  the  madman 
in  my  presence?  Shall  this  fellow  come  into  my 
bouse  ?"  B.C.  1061.  After  this  David  lost  no  timo 
in  quitting  the  territories  of  Gath  (soe  Kitto*s  Daily 

■  JSibU  lUtut.  in  loc.).     This  prince  is  elsewhere  called 
Abimelech  (Psa.  xxxiv,  title),  possibly  a  corruption 

for  "  Achish  the  king"  (Ti^?  d'^3«).  David's  con- 
duct  on  this  occasion  has  been  illustrated  by  the  sim- 
ilar proceeding  of  some  other  great  men,  who  feigned 
themselves  mad  in  difficult  circumstances — as  Ulysses 
(Cic.  Off.  iii,  26;  Hygin.  f.  95,  Schol,  ad  Lycopkr, 
818),  the  astronomer  Mcton  (i'Elian,  Hut,  xiii,  12),  L. 
Junius  Brutus  (Liv.  i,  56 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv,  68),  and  tho 
Arabian  king  Bacha  (Schultens,  Anth,  Vet,  Hamaaa^ 
p.  535).     Sse  Mad. 

Tho  same  Philistino  king  of  Gath  is  probably  meant 
by  Achish,  the  son  of  Maoch,  to  whom,  some  time  af- 
terward, when  the  character  and  position  of  David 
became  better  known,  and  when  he  was  at  tho  head 
of  not  less  than  600  resolute  adherents,  he  again  re- 
paired with  his  troop,  and  by  whom  he  was  received 
in  a  truly  royal  spirit,  and  treated  with  a  generous 
confidence  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  1-4),  of  which  David  took 
rather  more  advantage  than  was  creditable  to  him  by 
making  excursions  from  the  city  of  Ziklag,  which 
had  been  assigned  him,  against  the  neighboring  nom- 
ades,  under  pretence  of  carr^'ing  on  depredations 
upon  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxvii,  5-12),  B.C.  1054.  In  tho 
final  conflict  with  Saul,  although  the  confidence  of 
Achish  remained  so  strong  in  David  that  he  proposed 
to  appoint  him  captain  of  his  body-guard,  the  courtiers 
revived  the  old  reminiscences  against  him  with  such 
force  that  the  king  was  compelled  to  give  him  leave 
of  absence — a  circumstance  that  spared  David  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  fatal  battle  (1  Sam.  xxviii,  1,  2; 
xxix,  2-11),  B.C.  1053.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  David. 

2.  Another  king  of  Gath,  the  son  of  Maachah,  to 
whom  the  two  servants  of  Shimei  fled,  and  thereby  oc- 
casioned their  master  the  journey  which  cost  him 
life  (1  Kings  it,  89,  40),  B.C.  cir.  1012. 

Ach'itob  ('Axtrw/3),  the  Gnccized  form  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  2 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  1)  of  the  name  of  Aiiitub  (q.  v.). 

Achlamah.    See  Amethyst. 

Aoh'metha  (Heb.  Acknutha^  Kn^nx,  Ezra  \\, 


2 ;  Sept.  'Afio^dy  Vulg.  £c6a/amx),  the  Ecbatava  of 
classical  writers  (rd  'Eic/3arava,  2  Mace,  ix,  3;  Ju- 
dith xi,  1 ;  Tob.  v,  9;  Josephns,  Ant.  x,  11,  7 ;  xi,  4, 
6 ;  also,  in  Greek  authors,  'Ey fidrava  and  'Ayfidrava^ 
a  city  in  Media.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  doabt- 
ful  (see  Gesenius,  Thet.  Heb.  p.  70) ;  but  Major  Bawlin- 
son  (jGeogr,  Jitumal^  x,  134)  has  left  little  question  that 
the  title  was  applied  exclusively  to  cities^  having  s 
fortress  for  the  protection  of  the  royal  treasures.  Ibe 
ancient  orthography  of  this  name  is  traced  by  Lasfcn 
(^Jud,  Biblioih,  iii,  86)  in  the  Sanscrit  oiradhana^  i.  e. 
iTTiroaraffia,  stabU.  In  Ezra  wo  learn  that,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaepis,  the  Jews  petitioned  that 
search  might  be  made  in  the  king*s  treasure-hoase  at 
Babylon  for  the  decree  which  Cyrus  had  made  in  fa- 
vor of  tho  Jews  (Ezra  v,  17}.  Search  was  according- 
ly made  in  the  record-office  (**  house  of  the  rolls"), 
where  the  treasures  were  kept  at  Babylon  (vi,  1) ;  but 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  found  there,  as  it  was 
eventually  discovered  **  at  Achmetha,  in  the  palace  of 
the  province  of  the  Medes"  (vi,  2).  Joseph  us  {Ant. 
X,  11,  7 ;  xi,  4,  6),  while  retaining  the  proper  name 
of  Ecbatana,  yet  (like  the  Sept.,  which  adds  the  generic 
name  ttoXiq)  employs  the  i^*ord  ftaptc  to  express  tbe 
Chaldee  KH'^'^a,  Birtha^  ("the  palace"),  which  is  used 
as  the  distinctive  epithet  of  the  city  (Ezra  vi,  2). 

In  Judith  i,  2-4,  there  is  a  brief  account  of  Ecbatana, 
in  which  wo  are  told  that  it  was  founded  by  Arphaxad 
(Phraortes),  king  of  the  Medes,  who  made  it  his  cap- 
ital. It  was  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  surrounded  by 
a  high  and  thick  wall,  furnished  with  wide  gates  and 
strong  and  lofty  towers.  Herodotus  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  Dejoccs,  in  obedience  to  whose  com- 
mands tho  Medes  erected  "  that  great  end  strong  citv, 
now  known  under  the  name  of  Agbatana,  where  tbe 
walls  are  built  circle  within  circle,  and  are  so  construct- 
ed that  each  inner  circle  overtops  its  outer  neighbor  br 
the  height  of  the  battlements  alone.  This  was  effect- 
ed partly  by  the  nature  of  the  ground — a  conical  hill— 
and  partly  by  tho  building  itself.  The  numl^er  cf  tbe 
circles  was  seven,  and  within  the  innermost  was  tbe 
palace  of  the  treasury'.  The  battlements  of  the  iii>t 
circle  were  white,  of  the  second  black,  of  the  third 
scarlet,  of  tho  fourth  blue,  of  the  fifth  orange;  all 
these  were  brilliantly  colored  with  different  pigments; 
but  the  battlements  of  tho  sixth  circle  were  overlaid 
with  silver,  and  of  tho  seventh  with  gold.  Such  it  ere 
the  palaco  and  the  surrounding  fortilicaticn  th£t  De- 
joces  constructed  for  himself ;  but  he  ordered  the  mafs 
of  tho  Median  nation  to  construct  their  houses  in  a 
circle  around  the  outer  wall"  (Herodot.  i,  98).  It  is 
contended  by  Rawlinson  {Geogr,  Jour,  x,  127)  that  this 
story  of  tho  seven  walls  is  a  fable  of  Sabsean  origin— the 
seven  colors  mentioned  being  precisely  those  employed 
by  tlie  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven  great  heavenly 
bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which  thev  revolve. 

This  Ecbatana  has  been  usuallv  identified  with  the 
present  IJcannd  in  (see  Journal  of  Education,  ii,  S0^\ 
which  is  still  an  important  town,  and  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  governments  into  which  the  Persian  king* 
dom  is  divided.  It  is  situated  in  north  lat.  84^  53^, 
cast  long.  40°,  at  the  extremity  of  a  rich  and  fertile 
plain,  on  a  gradual  ascent,  at  the  base  of  the  Elwund 
mountains,  whose  higher  summits  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Some  remnants  of  ruined  walU  of 
great  thickness,  and  also  of  towers  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
afford  the  only  positive  evidence  of  a  more  ancient 
city  than  the  present  on  the  same  spot.  Although 
still  declining,  it  has  a  population  of  about  25,000,  and 
contains  excellent  and  well-supplied  bazaars,  and  nu- 
merous khans  of  rather  a  superior  description— it  be- 
ing the  great  centre  where  the  routes  of  traffic  between 
Persia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  converge  and  meet. 
Its  own  manufactures  are  chiefly  in  leather.  Many 
Jews  reside  here,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  those 
of  the  captivity  who  remained  in  Media.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  says  that  in  bis  time  the  number  was  60,000l 
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RAbbi  David  de  Beth  Hillel  (TVowfr,  p.  85<«7,  Madras, 
1832)  gires  them  hot  200  families.  The  latest  authority 
(J.  J.  Benjamin,  £ifflU  Yean  in  Ana  and  Africa,  Han- 
orer,  10a9,  p.  204)  reckons  them  at  500  families.  They 
are  mostly  in  good  circumstances,  having  fine  houses 
and  gardens,  and  are  chiefly  traders  and  goldsmiths. 
They  speak  the  broken  Turkish  of  the  country,  and  have 
tvo  synagogues.  Tkey  derive  the  name  of  the  town 
from  '^I/oMan''*  and  "  Mede,'"  and  say  that  it  was  given 
to  that  foe  of  Mordecai  by  Kin^  Ahasuerus.  In  the 
mid«t  of  ths  city  is  a  tomb,  which  is  in  their  charge, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  that  of  Mordecai  and  Esther. 
It  is  a  plain  structure  of  brick,  consisting  of  a  small 
crllDdrical  tower  and  a  dome  (the  whole  about  twenty 
fe^t  high),  with  small  projections  or  wings  on  three 
sides.  An  inscription  on  the  wall  in  bass-relief  de- 
scribes the  present  tomb  as  having  been  built  by  two 
devout  Jews  of  Kashan,  in  A.D.  714.  The  original 
ftnctore  is  said  to  have  been  destroved  when  Hama- 
dan  was  sacked  by  Timour.  As  £cl>atana  was  an- 
ckntly  th3  summer  residence  of  the  Persian  court,  it 
is  probable  enough  that  Mordecai  and  Esther  died  and 
were  buried  there  (see  Kinneir's  Persia,  p.  126 ;  Mo- 
rier*s  Second  Journey,  p.  264  sq. ;  Southgate's  Tour,  ii, 
lOisq.;  Buckingham,  i4 sfyrio,  i,  284 sq.;  M'Culloch's 
Gazetteer,  s.  v.  Hamadan). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  door  of  the  tomb  is  very  small,  and  consists  of 
a  single  stone  of  great  thickness,  turning  on  its  own 
pivot  from  ono  side.  On  passing  through  the  little 
portal,  the  visitor  is  introduced  into  a  small  arched 
chamber,  in  which  are  seen  the  graves  of  several  rab- 
bis, some  of  which  may  contain  the  bodies  of  the  first 
reboilders  of  the  tomb,  after  the  destruction  of  tho 
original  one  by  Timonr.  A  second  door,  of  very  con- 
fined dimensions,  is  at  tho  end  of  this  vestibule,  by 
which  the  entrance  is  made  into  a  large  apartment  on 
hand.;  and  knees,  and  nnder  the  concave  stand  two 
larcophagt,  made  of  ven'  dark  wood,  curiously  and 
richly  carved,  vrith  a  line  of  Hebrew  inscription  run- 
ning round  the  npper  ledge  of  each.  Other  inscrip- 
tion.4,  in  the  same  language,  are  cnt  on  the  walls, 
while  one  of  the  most  ancient,  engraved  on  a  white 
marble  slab,  is  let  into  the  wall  itself.  This  slab  is 
traditionally  alleged  to  have  been  preserved  from  the 
rains  of  the  edifice  destroyed  by  Timour,  with  tho  sar- 
copha;^  in  the  same  consecrated  spot.  This  last  in- 
scription is  as  follows:  ** Mordecai,  beloved  and  hon- 
ored by  a  king^  was  great  and  good.  His  garments 
were  as  those  of  a  sovereign.  Ahasuerus  covered  him 
with  this  rich  dress,  and  also  placed  a  golden  chain 
around  his  neck.  The  city  of  Susa  (or  Shushan)  re- 
joiced at  his  honors,  and  his  high  fortune  became  the 
glory  of  the  Jews."  The  inscription  which  encom- 
passes the  sarcophagus  of  Mordecai  is  to  the  following 
eflect:  '*  It  Is  said  by  David,  Preser\'e  me,  O  God !  I 
am  now  in  thy  presence.  I  have  cried  at  the  gate  of 
heaven  that  thou  art  my  God,  and  what  goodness  I 
have  received  from  thee,  O  Lord !  Those  whoso  bod- 
ies are  now  beneath,  in  this  earth,  when  animated  by 
thy  mercy,  were  great;  and  whatever  happiness  was 
bestowed  upon  them  in  this  world  came  from  thee,  O 
Ood !  Their  griefs  and  sufferings  were  many  at  the 
fir«t,  but  they  liecame  happy,  because  they  always 
called  upon  thy  name  in  their  miseries.  Thou  liftcdst 
me  np,  and  I  became  powerful.  Thine  enemies  sought 
to  destroy  me  in  the  early  times  of  my  life ;  but  the 
shadow  of  thy  hand  was  upon  me,  and  covered  me  as 
a  tent  from  their  wicked  purposes. — Mordecai.'*  The 
foUowimc  is  the  inscription  carved  round  the  sarcoph- 
agaa  of  Esther :  *  *  I  praise  thee,  O  God,  that  thou  hast 
created  me.  I  know  that  my  sins  merit  punishment, 
yet  I  hope  for  mercy  at  thy  hands ;  for  whenever  I 
call  open  thee^  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  holy  presence 
seeures  me  from  all  evil.  My  heart  is  at  ease,  and  my 
fear  of  thee  increases.  My  life  became,  through  thy 
gwidnest,  at  the  last,  Aill  of  peace.  O  God!  do  not 
shut  my  soul  out  frx>m  thy  divine  presence.     Those 


whom  thon  lovest  never  feel  the  torments  of  hell. 
Lead  me,  O  merciful  Father,  to  the  life  of  life,  that  I 
may  be  filled  with  the  heavenly  fruits  of  Paradise.— 
Esther"  (Ker  Porter's  Traveli,  ii,  88  sq.).     See  £s- 

THSB. 

Ecbatana,  or  Ilamadan,  is  not  without  other  lo- 
cal traditions  connected  with  sacred  history.  On  tho 
mountain  Orontes,  or  Elwund,  the  body  of  a  son  of 
King  Solomon  is  pretended  to  be  buried,  but  what  son 
is  not  mentioned.  It  is  a  large  square  platform,  a 
little  raised,  formed  by  manual  lalx>r  out  of  the  native 
rock,  which  is  ascended  by  a  few  rugged  steps,  and  is 
assuredly  no  covering  of  tho  dead.  It  is  a  vcr}*  an- 
cient piece  of  workmanship,  but  how  it  came  to  be  con- 
nected with  a  son  of  the  Jewish  monarch  does  not  ap- 
pear. The  Jewish  natives  of  Hamadan  arc  credulous 
as  to  the  reputed  story,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it 
was  originally  a  mountain  altar  to  the  sun,  illustrating 
what  wo  often  read  in  Scripture  respecting  the  idola- 
trous sacrificial  worship  in  "high  places.*'  The  na- 
tives believe  that  certain  ravines  of  the  mountain  pro- 
duce a  plant  which  can  transform  all  kinds  of  metal 
into  gold,  and  also  cure  every  possible  disease.  They 
admit  that  no  one  had  ever  found  it,  but  their  belief 
in  its  existence  is  nevertheless  unshaken.  They  also 
have  a  fabulous  legend  respecting  a  stone  on  the  side 
of  this  mountain,  which  reminds  tho  English  raader 
of  the  celebrated  story  of  All  Balia  and  the  Forty 
Thieves  in  tho  Arabian  Kiffhts,  This  stone  contains 
an  inscription  in  cabalistic  characters,  unintelligible 
to  every  ono  who  has  hitlierto  looked  on  it ;  but  it  is 
believed  that  if  any  person  could  read  the  charactera 
aloud  an  effect  would  bo  produced  which  will  shako 
the  mountain  to  its  centre,  it  being  the  protecting  spell 
of  an  immense  hidden  treasure ;  and  these  characters 
once  pronounced,  would  procure  instant  admittance 
from  the  genii  of  this  subterranean  cavern,  and  the 
wealth  it  contains  would  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  for- 
tunate invoker  of  tills  golden  **  Sesame  !**    See  Ecba- 

TAXA. 

History  mentions  another  Ecbatana,  in  Palestine,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  toward  Ptolemais,  where 
Cambyscs  died  (Herodot.  iii,  64 ;  Plin.  v,  19).  It  is 
not  mentioned  by  this  or  any  similar  name  in  the  He- 
brew writings.     (See  Reland,  Pakut,  p.  745.) 

A'chor  (Heb.  ilifcor',  "lis^,  trouble;  Sept. 'Axicp)) 
tho  name  of  a  valley  (p^?,  Sept.  ^apay^,  KoiXac 
'EfAiK)  not  far  from  Jericho,  given  in  consequence  of 
the  trouble  occasioned  to  the  Israelites  by  the  siu  of 
Achan  (q.  v.),  who  was  stoned  to  death  and  buried 
there  (Josh,  vii,  24,  26).  It  was  known  by  the  same 
name  in  the  time  of  Jerome  (Onoma^.  s.  v.).  The 
prophets  more  than  once  allude  to  it  typically  in  pre- 
dicting the  glorious  changes  under  the  Messiah,  either 
on  account  of  its  proverbial  fertility  (Isa,  Ixv,  10)  or 
by  way  of  contrast  with  the  unfortunate  entrance  of 
the  Israelites  near  this  pass  into  Canaan  on  their  first 
approach  (Hos.  ii,  15).  It  was  situated  on  the  bound- 
ary of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  lietween  the  stone  of  Ben- 
Bonan  and  Debir,  south  of  Gili;al  (Josh,  xv,  7),  and 
was  probably  the  same  now  called  (see  Zimmerman*s 
Map^  Wady  Dabr,  running  into  tho  Dead  Sea  east  of 
Ain  Jchair  (Robinson's  Researches,  ii,  254).  See 
Tribe.  Thomson  {Land  and  Booh,  ii,  185)  says  vague- 
ly that ''  it  runs  up  from  Gilgal  toward  Bethel  ;**  but 
this  is  inconsistent  with  the  above  notices  of  location 
(comp.  Keil,  Comment,  on  Josh.  p.  201).    See  Cherith. 

Ach'sa,  a  less  correct  mode  (1  Chron.  il,  49)  of 
Anglicizing  the  name  Achsah  (q.  v.). 

Ach^sah  (Heb.  Alsah\  HDa?,  anklet,  Sept. 
'Ax<fa),  the  daughter  of  Caleb  (and  apparently  his 
only  daughter,  1  Chron.  ii,  49,  "Achsa"),  whose  hand 
her  fkther  offered  in  marriage  to  him  who  should  lead 
the  attack  on  the  city  of  Debir,  and  take  it,  B.C.  1612. 
The  prize  was  won  by  his  nephew  Othniel ;  and  as  the 
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bride  was  conducted  with  the  nsnal  ceremony  to  hor 
fature  home,  she  alighted  from  the  ass  which  she  rode, 
and  sued  her  father  for  an  addition  of  springs  of  water 
(ae  being  peculiarly  necessary,  Stanley,  Palett.  p.  161) 
to  her  dower  m  lands,  which  were  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  Judah  See  Gulloth.  It  is  prob- 
able that  custom  rendered  it  unusual,  or  at  least  un- 
gracious, for  A  request  tendered  under  such  circum- 
stances by  a  daughter  to  be  refused,  and  Caleb  accord- 
ing! v  licstowed  upon  her  **the  upper  and  the  nether 
springs"  (Josh,  xv,  10-19;  Judg.  i  9-16)  — Kitto,s.v. 

Ach'shaph  (Heb.  Akthaph',  Zi'^O^, /btcination : 
Sept.  -^x<iffa0),  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Palestine  (Josh,  xl,  1).  whose  king 
was  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh,  xii,  20).  It  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  Ijoundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
and  is  named  between  Beten  and  Alammelech  (Josh. 
xix,  25).  By  some  (see  Reland,  Paiati,  p.  64^  it  has 
been  regarded  as  the  same  aa  Ackzib^  but  this  is  men- 
tioned separately  (Josh,  xix,  29).  By  others  (e.  p. 
Ilammcsveld,  iii.  237)  it  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  > 
same  as  ^rcAo  or  Acre,  and  Schwarz  {PalcMi,  p.  191) 
thinlcs  it  is  the  modem  Tillage  Kffr*Ya»f^  five  miles 
north-cast  of  that  town ;  but  this  region  is  too  far  west 
for  the  Biblical  notices.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono- 
fnasT.  s.  V.  'ktnoa^)  locate  it  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ta- 
bor, eight  miles  from  Diocssaiea ;  but  they  have  evi- 
dently  confounded  it  with  ChetuUotk  (see  Keil's  Cont' 
ment.  on  Josh,  xi,  1).  Dr.  Robinson  is  probably  cor- 
rect in  identifying  it  with  the  ruined  Tillage  Ketaf, 
around  a  large  tree,  two  miles  north-east  of  Kubrilcab, 
a  little  south  of  the  Litany,  and  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  tbo  Upper  Jordan  (new 
ed.  of  Reseafchet,  lii,  55). 

Achterteldt,  Johann  IIeinrich,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic theologian  of  Germany,  Itom  1788,  at  Wesel ;  died 
ot  lk)nn,  1864.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1813;  and, 
in  1817,  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  the 
seminar}'  of  Brauiisl>erg,  from  which  he  was  called, 
in  1820.  to  the  chair  of  dogmatics  at  tho  university  of 
Bonn.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Professor  Her- 
mes (q.  v.),  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  published 
his  famous  work  on  Systematic  Theology  (CkrittL-Ka-' 
tholiseke  DoffmaSik,  1881).  Achterfeldt  was  regarded, 
with  his  colleague  Braun,  as  the  leader  ot  the  Her- 
mesian  School  (q.  v.) ;  and  when  the  system  of  Her- 
mes was  condemned  by  Rome,  and  ho  refused  to  coni« 
ply  with  the  demands  of  Rome,  ho  was  suspended  from 
iiis  chair.  He  wrote  lAhrhuch  der  Christlich^Kafkol. 
GlaubenS'  vnd  Sitteni*hre  (Braunslierg,  1825) ;  Kate- 
rkimius  der  ChrUtHch-Kathnliicken  Lehre  (Braunsbcrg, 
18'2G) ;  and  was,  after  lf'32,  one  of  the  editors  of  a 
theological  and  philosophical  quarterly  {Zeitaekrij\f&r 
Pkilotofikk  wtd  Kafkoiische  Theoiogit\  the  chief  organ 
of  the  Hermesian  School. — Pierer,  i,  88;  Vapereau, 
p.  14. 

Achu.     See  Fij^o. 

Ach'aib  (Heb.  Alnh',  S^SK,  fiiUthood;  Sept. 

*Ax^c</3,  but  in  Mic.  /laraio^^  and  Vulg.  mendacium\ 
the  name  of  two  places,  sometimes  Latinized  .-1  cub, 

1.  A  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  atljoining  the 
Highlands,  mentioned  between  Keilah  and  Mareshah 
(Josh.  XV,  44).  It  appears  to  have  proved  faithless 
to  the  national  cause  on  the  Ass)Tian  invasion  (Mic. 
!,  14);  hence  this  passage  contains  a  play  on  the 
name :  "  the  houses  of  Achzib  (2*^^a^)  shall  be  a  lie 
(3J:M).'*  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Chezib  in 
Canaan  where  Shclah  was  bom  (Gen.  xxxviii,  5),  and 
perhaps  alfo  the  Chozeba  where  his  descendants 
were  finally  located  (1  Chron.  iv,  22).  In  the  time  of 
Eusebius,  Onomaai.  s.  v.  \aajiit)  it  was  a  deserted 
village  near  Elcntheropolia  toward  Adullam.  From 
the  associated  localities,  also,  it  appears  to  have  been 
situated  not  for  north-east  of  tlie  former. 

2.  A  maritime  city  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ashcr 


(Jo6h.  xix,  29),  but  from  which  the  Israelites  wers 
never  able  to  expel  the  Phoenicians  (Judg.  i,  81).  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  {jDnom.  s.  v.  'Ax{i>)  it  was  9  (so- 
cording  to  tlie  JtrttsaUm  Itinerary  12)  Roman  miles 
north  of  Accho  or  Ptolemais.  In  the  Talmud  {She- 
biith,  vi,  1 ;  CkaUah,  iv,  8)  it  b  caUed  Kitib  (2*^13), 
and  in  later  times  Ecd^ppa  (rd  'Exiimra,  Josephos. 
War,  i,  13,  4;  Ptol.  v,  15;  Pliny,  v,  17),  from  tbo 
AramsBan  pronunciation  (S'^^SM).  Josephns  also 
(i4nf.  V,  1,  22)  gives  the  name  as  j4  rev  or  Acfippvt 
(April  ....>/  rai  'Ai*ri7oi>i).  In  the  vicinity  (tt  th? 
mouth  of  the  Kahr  Herdawil,  comp.  Wilson,  Lands  nf 
the  Bible,  ii,  233)  was  the  ComqU  TluberH  of  the  Cru- 
saders  (Bitter,  £rdk,  xvi,  782).  It  was  first  identi- 
lied  by  Maundrell  (Journey,  March  21)  in  the  modem 
e»-Zib  (comp.  Vit.  Salad,  p.  98),  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  al>out  ten  miles  north  of  Acre  (Rcb;nson*s  Te- 
tearchea,  iii,  Append,  p.  133;  new  ed.  iii,  €28).  It 
stands  on  an  ascent  close  1)}'  the  sea-side,  overhanging 
the  ancient  Roman  road,  and  is  a  small  place  with  a 
few  palm-trees  rising  aljove  the  dwellings  (PococlLe, 
A'cbrf,  ii,  115 ;  Richtcr,  Wolff,  p.  70 ;  Irby  and  Mangle«, 
p.  196;  Buckingham,  PtUett,  i,  99;  Legh,  in  Msch- 
michaePs  Journey,  p.  250 ;  De  Saulcy *s  Narrative,  i, 
GT) ;  comp.  Lightfoot,  0pp.  ii,  219 ;  Fuller,  Mi$eel.  p.  4. 
15;  Collarii  SotU.  ii,  481;  Reland,  PaUrtl.  p.  514; 
Gesenius,  The$,  Heb  p.  674).  It  has  evident  traces 
of  antiquity,  but  could  never  have  been  a  large  city 
(Thomson's  Land  and  Book,  \,  471). 

Ao'ipha  ('Ar(/3a,  but  most  copies  'Ayc^,  for  Hch. 
Chakupha.  Kfi^pn),  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of 
Xcthinim  (icpo^oi'Xoi,  **temple-«crvants**)tbat  retnni- 
ed  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  31) ;  evidently  the 
Hakupha  (q.  v.)  of  the  parallel  lists  (Exre  ii,  51 ; 
Keh.  vii,  53). 

Ac'itho  ('Art^wv,  V.  r.  'AkMv,  while  other  copies 
omit  entirely ,  perh.  for  Heb.  hak^aton^  r^?*?i  '^^ 
little;  or  [as  Fritzsche  thinks,  Ilandb.  in  loc]  for  Atti- 
tub,  which  some  copies  of  the  Gr.  with  the  Syr.  and 
Ital.  have),  the  son  of  Eliu  and  father  of  Raphaim, 
among  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Judith  viil,  1). 

Ackennajin,  Peter  Focrer,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Germany,  bom  Kov.  17, 1771,  at  Vien 
na;  died  Sept.  9, 1881,  at  Klostemeuburg.  He  was 
ordinary  professor  of  Old-Testament  language,  litera- 
ture, and  theology  at  Vienna,  and  choir  master  of  the 
monaster}'  or  cathedral  of  Klostemeuburg.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  fntroductio  m  Ubrot  taerot  V,  T.  utibu 
ccademifis  accommodata  (Vien.  1825),  and  an  Areket- 
dogia  libUca  breviier  expotita  (Vienna,  182G),  both  of 
which  works  are  not  much  more  than  revised  editions 
of  Jahn  expurgated,  fo  cs  to  rescue  them  fh>m  the 
Roman  Index  into  which  they  had  l)een  put  by  Pios 
Vil.  His  commentary'  on  the  Minor  Pkvphets,  Tro- 
f'heta  Afinorei  perpetua  annotaiionei  iUuttrati  (Vienna, 
1830),  has  some  value,  on  account  of  the  extncts  it 
gives  from  older  writers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church . 

AccemetaB  (nrof/ii7rai,  wa1cke7$\  an  order  of 
monks  instituted  at  tho  beginning  of  the  fifth  century 
by  Alexander,  a  Syrian  monk  (Burger,  De  Acametu, 
Schneeberg,  1686).  They  were  dividied  into  three 
classes,  who  performed  divine  sen-ice  in  rotation,  and 
so  continued,  iii^ht  and  day,  without  intermission. 
Thcv  were  condemned  bv  a  svnod  held  at  Rome  in 

•  •  • 

5C4  for  maintaining  that  Mary  was  not  the  mother  of 
God.— Helyot,  Ordn$  Reliff,  i,  4  Fq. 

Ac51yth  or  Acolyte  (acuXov^f/oOra-fr),  the 
name  of  an  inferior  order  of  clergy  or  servitors.  It  u 
not  known  in  the  Greek  Church,  but  appears  to  be  of 
very  ancient  establishment  in  the  Latin  Church,  since 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  epistles  of  Cyprian. 
Their  office  in  the  ancient  Church  was  to  light  the 
candles  and  to  pour  the  wine  intended  to  bo  codm- 
crated  into  the  (iroper  vessels ;  to  wait  npon  the  Inab- 
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ops  and  tiieir  officers,  presenting  to  them  the  sacer- 
dotal yestmentB;  and  to  accompany  the  bishop  every- 
where, acting  as  witnesses  of  his  conduct.  At  present 
their  duties  in  the  Papal  Church  are  to  attend  upon 
the  deacon  and  snb-deacon  at  the  altar,  to  make  ready 
the  wine  and  water  at  mass,  to  cany  the  thurible,  and 
to  light  and  cany  the  candles,  especially  at  the  chant- 
ing of  the  GospeL  At  Rome  there  are  three  kinds 
of  Acoljrths :  the  Acolyths  of  the  palace,  palatmi,  who 
wait  on  the  pope ;  those  who  serve  the  churches,  sto- 
tionani,  when  they  are  stationed ;  and  reffionttrU^  who 
serve  with  the  deacons  in  different  quarters  of  the  city.  I 
Tha  order  of  Acolytes  is  the  fourth  of  the  ordtnef  mi- 
nom,  through  which  a  Romish  priest  must  pass.  For 
a  fall  account  of  the  office  and  its  fttnctbns,  see  Bois- 
Bonnet,  Did.  det  JUies,  i,  87  $  Bingham,  Ong,  Eed.  bk. 
iii,  cb.  iii. 

Acontiiia  or  Aoonxio,  James,  a  native  of  Trent, 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Francis  Betti,  a  Roman. 
They  both  quitted  Italy  on  account  of  their  religion, 
having  both  left  the  communion  of  the  Church  of 
Eome.  Betti,  who  left  first,  waited  for  Acontius  at 
Basle ;  this  was  in  the  year  1557.  Hence  they  went 
together  to  Zurich,  whero  they  parted,  and  Acontius, 
afUr  visiting  Strasburg,  journeyed  into  England, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  queen  Elizabeth,  who 
employed  him  as  an  enginesr.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Dutch  congregation  in  Austin-Friars,  but  falling 
under  the  6iispick>n  of  "  Anabaptlstical  and  Arian  prin- 
ciples," proceedings  were  taken  against  him  before 
Grindal,  bishop  of  London,  who  sentenced  him  to  be 
refused  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  forbade  the  Dutch 
congrigatnns  to  rooeive  him.  He  died  in  1566,  ac- 
cording to  Nioeron.  He  inclined  toward  moderation 
and  principles  of  tolarance  in  matters  of  religion.  Ar- 
miniiis  styled  him  *^divinum  prudentis  ac  modera- 
tionis  lumen.*'  He  wrote  De  Meihoth,  koe  e$t^  de  recte 
iwji'gjtmijtrum  tradsndarumjue  SekiUianim  rcUione 
(8vo,  Basle,  1558);  Straieffemata  Saianw  (8vo,  Basle, 
1563.  TransL  int  j  French,  4to.  There  is  also  an  Eng- 
luh  translation  of  the  four  first  books,  London,  1648). 
>-Richard  and  Girand,  Bift.  Sacr, ;  New  General  B\0' 
ya^ietd  Dietitmary,  i,  86;  Landon,  Ecd.  Did,  s.  r. 

Acosta,  Qabriel  (afterward  Uriel),  a  Portu- 
gneae,  of  Jewish  extraction,  bom   at  Oporto,  and 
bioQ^t  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    About 
the  age  of  twenty-two  hs  began  to  entertain  doubts 
first  as  to  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and,  finally,  as 
to  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  and  being  unable  to  sat- 
isfy himself  he  returned  to  the  religion  of  his  ances- 
tors, became  a  Je-w,  retired  fh>ra  Portugal  to  Amster- 
dam, and  was  drcnmcisod.     He  soon,  however,  be- 
came di^nsted  with  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Jewq  of 
Amitefdam,  and  advocated  a  doctrine  like  that  of  tho 
ancient  Sadducees.    He  wrote  in  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guge  a  treatise  entitled  "  The  TradUiont  of  the  Phar- 
ma  compared  vith  ihe  written  Law''*  (Amsterd.  1624), 
which  BO  exasperated  the  Jews  that  they  accused  him 
of  atheism  before  the  civil  tribunals.     His  book  was 
confiscated,  he  was  imprisoned  ten  days,  and  fined  800 
gsfiders.    He  was  also  expelled  from  the  Jewish  syn- 
agogue.   After  seven  years  he  submitted  to  a  painful 
p^ninee,  and  was  readmitted,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  really  changed  his  views.    He  died,  ac- 
cordm.;  to  Fabricius,  in  1647,  whether  by  suicide  or 
iK)t  U  uncertain.    He  left  an  autobiography  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Limborch,  and  was  reprinted  in 
1847  (Criel  Acosta's  Selbethiograpkie,  Lat.  u.  Deutsch, 
Uipxig).     His  life  afforded  Gutzkow  the  material  for 
a  noTel,  "7Ae  Sadduceet  in  Anuterdam"  (1884\  and 
fcr  a  drama,  *'Uriel  Acwfa'*  (Leipj».  1847).— Jellinck, 

Utber  Atotta't  Lebe»  wnd  Lehre  (Zerbst,  1817). 

AOftiitn,  Jos^  d\  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  bom  about  1 589, 
appointed  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  Peru,  and  died 
ftctor  of  the  university  of  Salamanca,  Feb.  15,  1600. 
He  vnite  The  Naiural  and  Moral  flisioiy  of  the  Indies 


(Seville,  1590,  4to);  a  treatise  De  Chrido  Reveiato  11- 
bri  novem  (Lugd.  1592, 8vo) ;  De  Promulgaiione  Evan- 
gelii  qpud  Barharoe  (Cologne,  1596,  8vo). 

AOra  ('Arpa),  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a  siimmif 
or  eiiadelj  in  which  sense  its  Hebraized  form  ChcUbra 
(M'npn)  also  occnn  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  (Bux- 

torf,  Lex,  Talm,  col.  818).  Hence  the  name  of  Acra 
was  acquired  by  the  eminence  north  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem,  on  which  a  citadel  was  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  to  command  the  holy  place  (1  Mace,  iii, 
45 ;  iv,  2,  41 ;  vi,  18,  26,  82 ;  ix,  52  sq. ;  x,  6 ;  xi,  41 ; 
2  Mace,  iv,  12,  27,  etc.).  It  thus  became,  in  fact,  the 
ilcropolis  of  Jerusalem  (see  Michaelis,  in  Maec.  p.  80 
sq. ;  Cromo,  in  the  Hall,  EncyU.  ii,  291  sq.).  Jose- 
phus  describes  this  eminence  as  semicircular  (see  Re- 
landf  Palast.  p.  852) ;  and  reports  that  when  Simon 
Maccabaoos  had  succeeded  in  expelling  tho  Syrian 
garrison,  he  not  only  demolished  the  citadel,  but 
caused  the  hill  itself  to  be  levelled,  that  no  neighbor- 
ing site  might  thenceforth  bo  higher  than  or  so  high  as 
that  on  which  the  temple  stood.  The  people  had  su& 
fered  so  much  from  the  garrison,  that  the}*  vrillingly  la- 
bored day  and  night,  for  three  years,  in  this  great  work 
(^Ant,  xiii,  6,  6;  War,  y,  4, 1).  At  a  later  period  tho 
palace  of  Helena,  queen  of  Adiabene,  stood  on  the 
site,  which  still  retained  the  name  of  Acra,  as  did  also, 
probably,  the  council-house,  and  tho  repository  of  the 
archives  (IFor,  vi,  6,  8;  see  also  Deecript,  UH>U  lerO" 
eolmycB^  per  J.  Heydenum,  lib.  iii,  cap.  2). — Kitto,s.v. 

A  good  deal  of  controversy  has  lately  arisen  as  to 
the  position  of  this  eminence.  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Ret. 
i,  414 ;  new  ed.  iii,  207-211)  strongly  contending  for 
the  sloping  eminence  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  othen  (especially  Williams, 
Holy  Cihfy  ii,  25,  49)  placing  Acra  more  northwardly 
from  the  temple.  The  latter  position,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Mohammedan  quarter,  on  the  whole,  seems  best 
to  accord  with  the  present  state  of  the  surface  and  the 
ancient  notes  of  place  (see  Strong*s  Harmony  and  JSr- 
po8,  of  the  Gospels^  Append,  ii,  p.  4, 5) ;  especially  with 
Josephus*s  statements  ( War^  v,  4, 1)  respecting  the 
valley  of  the  Tyropceon  (q.  v.].     Sco  Jerusalem. 

A  place  by  the  name  of  Acr.-i  ('Arpa)  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  iWar^  ii,  2,  2)  as  having  been  taken  by 
Simon  Maccabaeus,  in  connection  with  Gazara,  Joppa, 
and  Jamnia ;  which  some  suppose  to  mean  Ebron  (by 
a  change  of  reading),  while  othen  take  the  word  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  tower.  The  passage  is  evident- 
ly parallel  with  1  Mace,  xiv,  7,  where  Simon  is  said, 
after  having  taken  Gazara  and  Bcthsura,  to  have 
cleansed  *'the  tower**  (arpa);  which,  by  a  compari- 
son with  chap,  xiii,  40,  appears  to  mean  no  other  than 
the  above  fortress  in  Jerusalem.     See  Barxs. 

For  the  i4cro  or  Acre  (Hebraized  '^'ipx  hy  Benja- 
min of  Tudela)  of  the  Crusades,  see  Accito. 

Aorabbattind  ('Arpa/3arrivf}  sc.  x^")>  ^^ 
name  of  two  regions  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  district  or  toparchy  of  Judoui,  extending  be- 
tween Shechem  (Nabloon)  and  Jericho  eaFtward,  be- 
ing about  12  miles  long  (see  Reland,  Pakut,  p.  192). 
It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  {War^  ii,  12,  4;  20,  4; 
22,  2 ;  iii,  8,  4,  5),  and  doubtless  took  its  name  from 
a  town  called  AcrabU^  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (^>ro- 
nuut,  s.  V.  'Arpa/3/3f  iV ;  Jerome  corruptly  **  Adorabi,'* 
see  Clerici  ed.  Amst.  1707,  p.  17,  note  5)  as  a  large 
village  9  Roman  miles  east  of  Keapolis,  on  the  road 
to  Jericho ;  probably  the  same  found  by  Dr.  Robinson 
under  the  name  Ahrabeh  (Retearchet,  iii,  108),  and  de- 
scribed as  a  considerable  town,  finely  situated  on  the 
slope  of  a  fertile  hill,  with  a  mosque  (new  ed.  of  Re- 
tecaxhes,  iii,  296,  297)  and  a  ruined  fort  (Van  de  Velde, 
NarraHva,  ii,  804-307). 

2.  Another  district  of  Judna  toward  the  southern 
'  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  occupied  by  the  Edomitas  dur- 
ing the  captivity  (1  Mace,  v,  8,  Auth.  Yen.  **Ara- 

I  battine;"  comp.  Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  8,  1).     It  is  sup* 
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posed  to  hare  taken  its  name  from  the  Maaleh-ac- 
BABBiM  (q.  T.)  of  Num.  xxxiv,  4 ;  Josh,  zv,  8,  which 
lay  in  this  vicinitjr. 

Acrab^im.    See  Maaleh-acrabbim. 

Acre  is  pat  by  oar  translators  (Iss.  v,  10)  for 
^S,  tte'mid,  vrhlch  properly  means  a  yoke,  i.  e.  as 

mach  land  as  a  yoke  of  oxen  can  plough  in  a  day. 
So  the  Latlu  jvgentm,  an  acre,  from  jwpun,  a  yoke. 
See  Measure.  In  1  Sam.  xiv,  14,  the  word  **arrs'* 
is  snpplied  in  our  translation  after  HS]?^  a/itrrov. 
which  is  omitted  (see  margin). 

Acre.    See  Accho. 

Acrostio  (from  dxpov,  extremity,  and  orixod 
fcrje).  The  word  commonly  signifies  the  beginning 
of  a  Terse ;  but  it  is  sometimes  taken  for  the  end  or 
close  of  it.  It  ordinarily  signifies  an  ode  in  which  the 
initial  letters  of  the  verses  in  their  order  spell  a  certain 
word  or  sentence.  In  this  form  acrostics  do  not  occur 
in  the  Bible.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the  poetical 
compositions  of  the  Old  Testament,  however,  in  which 
the  successive  verses  or  lines  in  the  original  begin 
with  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  these  may 
be  called  alphabetical  acrcttics.  For  instance,  in  Psalm 
cxiz,  there  are  as  many  stanzas  or  strophes  as  there 
are  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  each  strophe  consists 
of  eight  doable  lines,  all  of  which,  in  each  case,  befdn 
with  that  letter  of  the  alphabet  corresponding  to  the 
place  of  the  strophe  in  the  Psalm— that  is,  the  first 
eight  lines  begin  each  with  X,  Aleph,  the  next  eight 
with  3,  Betky  and  so  on.  See  Abecedarian.  Other 
Paalms  have  only  one  verse  to  each  letter,  in  its  order, 
as  Psalms  xxv,  xxxiv.  In  others,  again,  as  Psalms 
cxi,  cxii,  each  verse  is  dividea  into  two  parts,  and 
these  hemittich*  follow  the  alphabetical  arrangement, 
like  the  whole  verses  of  the  last  mentioned  Psalms. 
The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  are  mostly  acrostic, 
some  of  the  chapters  repeating  each  letter  one  or  more 
times.  The  last  chapter  of  Proverbs  also  has  the  ini- 
tial letters  of  its  last  twenty-two  verses  in  alphabeti- 
cal order.     Sec  Poetry. 

The  term  acrostic  is  nsed  in  ecclesiastical  history  to 
describe  a  certain  mode  of  performing  the  psalmody 
of  the  ancient  Church.  A  single  person,  called  the 
precentor,  commenced  the  verse,  and  the  people  join- 
ed with  him  at  the  close.  We  find  also  the  words  Ay- 
popmlma  and  duqmUma,  likewise  aKQorfXivrtov  and 
l^i/jivioVf  almost  synonymous  with  acrostic,  used  to 
describe  the  same  practice.  They  do  not  always  mean 
the  end  of  a  verse,  but  sometimes  what  was  added  at 
the  end  of  a  psalm,  or  somethinic  repeated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  e.  g.  the  phrase  "/or  hig  merry  endureth  for- 
ever" repeated  or  chanted  b}'  the  congregation.  The 
Gloria  Patri  is  by  some  writers  called  the  epode  or 
aeroteleutie,  because  it  was  always  sung  at  the  end  of 
the  psalms  (Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd,  i,  xiv). 

Act,  Conventicle,  see  Conventicle. 

Act,  Corporation,    **  Corporation. 

Act,  Five-Mile,       '*  Five-Mile. 

Act  of  Faith,       *'  Auto  i>a  Fe. 

Act,  Test,  **  Test. 

Act,  Toleration,      '*  Toleration. 

Acta  Martjh^tun  {Acta  of  the  Ifartyrt),  the  title 
of  the  record  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  martyrs  kept 
in  the  ancient  Church  for  the  edification  of  the  faith- 
ful. Whenever  a  Christian  was  apprehended,  the  ac- 
cusation, defence,  and  verdict  were  noted  in  these  Acts. 
Some  of  the  martyrs  also  wrote  accounts  of  their  own 
snfferings,  or  this  was  done  for  them  by  a  regular  offi- 
cer of  the  Church  acting  as  notary,  who  took  down  the 
facts  in  a  prescribed  form ;  and  these  reports  were  also 
designated  as  CKta  martyrH  or  martyrum,  Comp. 
Calendaria;  Martyrolooia  ;  Meneion;  Meno- 
LoaiuM.    The  oldest  are  those  referring  to  the  death 


of  St.  Ignatius  (q.  v.).  Bishop  of  Antioch  (died  107), 
and  of  Polycarp  (q.  v.)  (died  about  165),  both  of  which 
are  given  in  Dressel's  and  Uefele's  editions  of  the  Pa* 
f  res  Apoito&ci,     The  oldest  collection  of  Acts  of  the 
Martyrs  was  compiled  by  the  Church  historian  Ense- 
bius,  in  his  two  works  de  Martyrihut  PaladmnB  and 
Synayoge  Martyriorwn.    The  latter,  a  martyrology  of 
the  Church  universal,  was  lost  as  early  as  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century ;  the  former  has  reached  as  as  an 
appendix  to  the  eighth  book  of  the  author's  Church 
history.    A  second  large  collection  of  12  volumes  wss 
in  existence  at  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  ccntary, 
and  probably  formed  the  basis  of  the  work  of  Simeon 
Metaphrastes,  de  Actit  Sanctomm,  in  the  tenth  centar}\ 
In  the  Latin  Church  a  catalogue  of  martyr?,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  martyrs  ftiom  dilFerent  countries  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  days  on  which  they  were  com- 
memorated in  the  mass,  as  also  the  place  and  the  day, 
but  not  the  details,  of  their  martyrdom,  was,  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  in  extensive  use.     It  war, 
though  without  good  reason,  ascribed  to  Jerome.   The 
particular  churches  used  to  add  to  this  genenl  cata- 
logue of  martj'^rs  their  local  calendars,  a  circamstance 
which  explains  the  diversity  of  the  different  copies  of 
this  work  still  extant  (ed.  by  Fr.  Mar.  Florentinius, 
LucsB,  1668  sq. ;  d'Achery,  SjncUeg,  ed.  Nov,  ii,  p.  27,  ac- 
cording to  a  manuscript  of  the  French  convent  Gellon, 
written  about  804;  J.  B.  Sallerius,  Act,  Sanctorum, 
Juno  tom.  vi,  according  to  copies  of  Reichenao,  St. 
Ulricas  at  Augsburg,  Corvey,  etc.).    While  this  woik 
excludes  all  historical  accounts  of  the  lives  of  mar- 
tyrs, giving  only  their  names  and  the  place  and  day 
of  their  martyrdom,  there  are  indications  that  detailed 
historical  works  were  also  compiled  at  an  early  period. 
A  council  at  Carthage  897  permits  the  reading  of  the 
Pauionea  Martyrum  on  the  days  of  their  commemora- 
tion, besides  the  reading-lessons  from  the  Scriptorcs. 
Pope  Gelasius,  on  the  contrar}*,  excludes  this  kind  of 
literature  from  ecclesiastical  use,  on  the  ground  that 
the  names  of  the  authors  were  unknown,  and  that  in- 
fidels, heretics,  and  unlearned  persons  {idiota)  had  in- 
serted many  superflnons  and  improper  things,  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  untrustworthy  condition  in  which 
this  literature,  even  at  that  early  time,  was  found. 
The  heads  of  the  monastic  orders  were  in  general  vcr^- 
urgent  in  recommending  to  their  monks  the  reading 
of  the  Geata  Martyrum,  the  history  of  their  suflTerings . 
Besides  the  two  classes  of  works  Just  named,  there 
was  a  third  class,  the  so-called  Vita  Patrum,  whose 
object  was  more  literary  than  edifying,  and  some  of 
which  belong  among  the  most  valuable  sources  of  the 
early  Church  history.     To  thb  class  of  works  belong 
the  ver^'  valuable  history  of  Severin,  by  his  disciple 
Eugippius,  the  biographies  of  Columban,  Callus,  etc. 
Collections  of  accounts  of  this  kind  are  extant  by 
Palladius  (about  420),  in  hb  H'utoria  Laxmaca  (Acn>> 
oaiKov)',  by  Heraclides,  in  his  Paradiaua,  a,  de  Vit'a 
Patrum;  b}'  Johannes  Moschus  (died  about  620), 
the  author  of  the  Uvea  of  the  monks,  under  the  title 
Aitfiutv,  Atifiiovapiov,  or  Neoc  Uapdieiaoi.     Those 
works  are  designated  in  the  Greek  Church  under  the 
name  of  FipovrtKd,  KXifiaxiQ,  AavtidiKd,  and  Ilarcpi- 
ca.     They  were  followed  by  Simeon  Metaphrastes 
(q.  v.),  aboat  901,  of  whose  biographies  of  saints  wo 
have  122  left,  while  a  much  larger  number  have  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  him.     In  the  Latin  Church 
we  have  the  14  hymns  of  Prudentius  (q.  v.),  entitled 
PeriatephoMm  a.  de  Coronia  et  Paaaiombua  Martyrum ; 
the  CoUationea  Patrum,  by  Cassian  (q.  v.) ;  and  sever* 
al  historical  works  of  Gregory  of  Tears  (q.  v.),  as  de 
Miracalia,  Vita  Patrum,  da  Gloria  Mariymm,     The 
biographical  material  contained  in  this  class  of  works 
was  gradual!}'  worked  into  the  martyrologies.     That 
known  under  the  name  of  Beda  is  mostly  restricted  to 
statistical  statements ;  yet  a  copy  of  it  at  tho  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  received  considerable  ad- 
ditions fh>m  Florus,  a  snb-deaoon  at  Lyons.     Consld- 
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enble  Additions  to  the  mart^rrologiea  were  alio  made 
by  HTabanos  Maunxs  (q.  y.);  Ado,  archbishop  of  Vi> 
enoa,  about  860;  Usnard,  a  monk  at  Paris  (875);  and 
Kotker  (died  912).  This  enlargement  of  the  ancient 
martynlogiet  forms  the  transition  to  the  legends  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  are  generally  nothing  but  ec- 
clesiastical novels,  and  have  no  claim  whatever  to 
crsdibility.  The  *'  Acto  of  the  Martyrs"  had,  more- 
over, gradoally  been  enlarged  into  **Acts  of  the 
Saints,"  as  other  saints  than  martyrs  had  been  added 
to  the  catalogoes  of  the  latter.  See  Acta  Sancto- 
Bcv.  The  most  valued  collection  is  Rulnart's  Acta 
Martyrum  simcera  (Paris,  1689,  fol. ;  2d  ed.  Amst. 
1713,  fol. ;  B.  Galtura,  Angsb.  1802,  3  vols.  8vo).  It 
is  more  critical  than  most  Roman  biographies,  but 
nevertheless  contains  many  incredible  legends.  A 
Isi)(e  collection  was  also  published  b}*  the  learned 
Stephen  Evodius  Assemanni,  under  the  title  Acta 
Sim.^ntm  Aftaiynm  OrientaUum  ei  Oecidentalhtm 
(Romje,  1748,  2  vols,  fol.).— Herzog,  i,  100;  Wetzer 
and  Welte,  i,  88.     See  Marttboloot. 

Acta  Sanctdmm  {Act$  of  the  SainU),  the  titlo 
given  to  collections  of  the  lives  of  martyrs  [see  Acta 
ilAKTYRuk]  and  of  saints  in  the  ancient  Church. 

(1.)  We  Arst  find  the  title  Acta  Sanetorum  in  Euse- 
bias  (fourth  century).  In  consequence  of  an  edict  of 
Diocletian,  of  the  year  808,  which  commanded  the  de- 
stmetion  of  all  the  Christian  records,  a  great  gap  was 
created  in  the  records  of  the  Church,  which  was  after- 
ward filled  with  legends  and  traditions,  ahoundini;  in 
errors,  omissions,  and  exaggerations.  Collections  of 
the  Acta  Sanctormn,  principally  for  ediflcation,  were 
made  in  the  VUa  Patrwnj  probably  by  Jerome  of  Dal- 
BMtia;  by  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  sixth  century ;  in 
the  SjfHoxaruim  (q.  v.)  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  the 
eighth  eentnry,  by  John  of  Damascus;  by  Simeon 
Metaphrastes  in  the  tenth  century ;  in  the  Golden  Le- 
pendofj^coh  of  Yiraggio  in  the  thirteenth,  which  went 
through  71  editions  fh>m  1474  to  1500;  and  In  the 
CtJlaloguM  Saneiorum  of  Peter  do  Natalibus  (Vicenza, 
1493).  A  more  critical  treatment  is  found  in  the 
Sjnetuariwn  of  Boninns  Mombritius  (Venice,  1«174,  2 
vob.);  in  Lipotnan,  VUa  Sanetor,  (Rome,  1551-1560, 8 
vols.);  and  particularly  in  Ruinart,  ^cta  Martyrum 
tateera  (Paris,  1689,  foL).     Compare  Harttrolooy. 

(2.)  The  most  celebrated  collection  of  the  Acta 
Ssnctomm  is  that  commenced  by  BoUandus,  and 
ftill  continued  by  a  society  of  Jesuits.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  works  ever  produced,  whether 
regarded  as  to  the  labor  and  time  spent  upon  it,  or  to 
the  comparative  worthlessness  of  its  matter.  It  has 
been  two  handred  years  in  progress,  has  reached 
the  fifty-fifth  Iblio  volume,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Thti  stupendous  undertaking  originated  with  Ros- 
veyde,  a  Jesuit,  who  announced  bis  intention  In  a 
Fasti  SjMctomm  quonun  vUa  in  BelgicU  bibVuath'icia 
mmnacripUx  aaatrvaniur  (Antwerp,  1607) ;  but  ho  died 
in  1629,  before  any  part  was  printed.  After  his  death 
his  materials  came  into  the  hands  of  Johannes  Bollan- 
dna,  who  established  correspondence  with  all  parts  of 
Europe,  in  order  to  obtain  information  from  every 
posrible  source.  In  1685  he  associated  with  himself 
Godefridos  Henschenios;  and  these  two  published  at 
Antwerp  in  1643  the  first  two  volumes,  in  folio,  under 
the  title  of  ^^  Acta  Sanctorum  quotquot  toto  orbe  coluntur 
f*l  a  CatkoUdi  Sertptoribu$  cekbrtmiur/^  These  vol- 
anws  contain  the  lives  of  the  saints  who  are  com- 
memorated by  the  Roman  Church  in  the  month  of 
January  only.  In  1658  three  more  volumes  appeared, 
embracing  Febmary.  After  this,  Daniel  Papebrochius 
vas  associated  as  coeditor ;  but  Bollandus  himself  died, 
Sept.  12, 1665,  befbre  the  vol.  for  March  appeared.  As 
the  work  proceeded,  other  editors  were  appointed,  and 
poeration  after  generation  sank  into  the  grave  during 
^  long  progress.  It  would  occnp}'  too  m nch  time  and 
space  to  enumerate  the  separate  labor  of  each.  The 
vofk  itself  was  pnblished  in  the  following  order :  Jan- 


uary, 2  vols.  1643;  February,  3  vols.  1658 ;  March,  8 
vols.  1668 ;  April,  8  vols.  1675 ;  May  (with  a  Propy- 
Ileum),  8  vols.  1685-1688;  June,  6  vols.  1695-1715; 
July,  7  vols.  1719-1781;  August,  6  vols.  1738-1748; 
September,  8  vols.  1746-1762 ;  October,  vol.  i,  1765 ; 
ii,  1768;  iii,  1770;  iv,  1780;  v,  1786;  vi,  1794:  this 
volume  ended  at  the  15th  of  October  (see  Walch,  Bibl, 
Theol.  ill,  657  sq.).  The  work  was  stopped  by  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  Jesuits,  and  it  appeared  to  be  altogether 
oxtinguiahed  by  the  French  Revolution ;  but  in  1838  it 
revived,  and  there  was  printed  at  Namur  a  prospectus, 
De proseeutioHe  operia  BoUandlani  quod  Acta  Sancto- 
rum inaeribitur.  In  18^5  appeared  vol.  vii  of  October, 
in  two  partS'-the  first  containing  the  sunts  of  the  15th 
of  Octol)er ;  the  second  the  saints  of  the  16th.  New 
editions  of  the  first  4  volumes  of  October  appeared  in 
1859  and  1860.  The  work  is  still  in  progress,  and  the 
Jesuits  receive  for  its  continuation  an  annual  stipend 
from  the  Belgian  government.  Some  idea  of  its  vast 
extent  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  lives 
of  more  than  2U00  saints  remain,  and  that  50  more 
vols.  ibl.  may  be  expected  to  complete  the  work. 

The  editors  are  as  follow,  with  the  number  of  years 
and  volumes  on  which  they  were  engaged ;  Jo.  Bol- 
landus (died  1665),  84  years,  8  vols. ;  Godeflr.  Hensche- 
nins  (died  1681),  46  yeais,  24  vols. ;  Daniel  Papebro- 
chius (died  1714),  55  years,  19  vols. ;  Conrad  Jannin- 
gus  (died  1723),  44  years,  18  vols. ;  Franc.  Baertins 
(died  1719),  38  years,  10  vols. ;  Joan.  Bapt.  SoUerius 
(died  1740),  88  years,  12  vols.;  Joan.  Pinius  (died 
1749),  85  yeans  14  vols. ;  Guil.  Cuperus  (died  1741), 
21  years,  11  vols. ;  Petms  Boschius  (died  1786),  15 
years,  7  vols. ;  Joan.  Stiltingua  (died  1762),  25  years, 
11  vols. ;  Constant.  Snyskenus  (died  1771),  26  years, 
11  vols. ;  Joan.  Perierus  (died  1762),  15  years,  7  vols.; 
Urban.  Stickerus  (died  17d8X  2  years,  1  vol. ;  Joan. 
Limpenus  (retired  1750),  9  3'ears,  8  vols. ;  Joan.  Vel- 
dius  (retired  1747),  5  years,  2  vols. ;  Joan.  Cleus  (re- 
tired 1760),  7  years,  8  vols. ;  Com.  Buous  (died  1801), 
83  j'ears,  6  vols. ;  Jacob.  Bneus  (died  1808),  32  years^ 
6  vols. ;  Joseph  Guesqnierus  (died  1802),  10  years,  4 
vols. ;  Ignat.  Uubenns  (died  1782),  10  years,  1  vol. 
The  renewal  of  the  work  was  tmdertaken  in  1838  by 
Jo.  Bapt.  Boone,  Joseph.  Yandermoere,  Prosper  Cop- 
pens,  and  Joseph.  Vanhecke,  Jesuits  of  the  college  of 
St  Michael  at  Brussels.  The  first  42  vols.,  coming 
down  to  Sept.  14,  were  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1784  sq. ; 
but  in  inferior  style.  A  new  edition  of  the  entire 
work  has  been  commenced  by  Ceirnandet,  in  1863. 
(Paris,  tom.  i,  p.  821,  embracing  tho  first  eleven  days 
of  January).     See  Saints. 

Action  IN  Spbakiao.    See  Homiletics. 

Action  Sermon,  an  old  Scottish  term  for  the  ser- 
mon immediately  before  the  Lord*8  Supper. 

Actippns.     See  Achzib. 

Acts  OF  THE  Apostles  (Upa^ttc  rwv  'Airo<Tro- 
\iav),  the  fifth  book  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
last  of  those  properly  historical.  It  obtained  this  title 
at  a  very  early  period,  though  sometimes  the  epithet 
holy  was  prefixed  to  apostles^  and  sometimes  also  it  was 
reckoned  amon^  tho  gospels,  and  called  the  Gotpel  of 
the  Holy  Ghottj  or  the  Gotpel  of  the  Resurrection.  (See, 
generally,  Dr.  Tregellos,  in  Home's  Introd.  last  ed.  iv, 
476  sq.) 

I.  Authorship. — ^The  Acts  were  evidently  written  by 
the  same  author  as  the  third  Gospel  (comp.  Luke  i, 
1-4,  with  Acts  i,  1),  and  tradition  is  firm  and  constant 
in  ascribing  them  to  Luke  (Irenieus,  Adv.  Har.  lib.  I, 
c.  31;  ill,  14;  Clemens  Alexandr.  Strom,  v,  p.  588; 
Tertullian,  A  dv.  Mnrcvm^  v,  2 ;  2>c  Jejvn,  c.  10 ;  Ori- 
gen,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  EccUs.  vi,  23,  etc.  Eusebius 
himself  ranks  this  book  among  the  ofioXoyovfifva, 
If.  E.  iii,  25).  The  fact  thnt  Luke  accompanied  Paul 
to  Kome  (xxviii),  and  was  with  him  there  (Col.  iv,  14 ; 
Phil.  24),  favors  tho  supposition  that  he  was  the  writer 
of  the  narrative  of  tho  apostle^s  Journey  to  that  cit}*. 
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8«e  Pacu  The  identity  of  the  writ«r  of  both  booki 
is  strongly  shown  by  their  great  similarity  in  style 
and  idiom,  and  the  nsage  of  particular  words  and  com- 
pound forms.  (See  Tholnck,  in  the  Stud,  u,  Krit. 
1839,  iU;  Klostermann,  VindicuB  Lueama,  Gott.  1866.) 
The  only  parties  in  primitive  times  by  whom  this  lx)ok 
was  rejected  wers  certain  heretics,  such  as  the  Har- 
cionites,  the  Severians,  and  the  Manichasans,  whose 
objections  were  entirely  of  a  dogmatical,  not  of  a 
historical  nature  (so  those  of  Baur  and  his  school). 
At  the  same  time  we  And  Chrysostom  complaining 
that  by  many  in  his  day  it  was  not^  much  as  luiown 
(^Hom,  i,  in  Acf.  s.  init).  Perhaps,  however,  there  is 
some  rhetorical  exaggeration  in  this  statement ;  or  it 
may  be,  as  Kuinol  (JPrcleg,  in  Acta  App.  Cvmrnent,  iv, 
5)  suggests,  that  Chrj'sostom^s  complaint  refers  rather 
to  a  prevalent  omission  of  the  Acts  from  the  number 
of  boolws  publicly  read  in  the  churches  (see  Salmerson, 
De  libri  Adorum  auetoritate^  in  his  Opera^  vol.  zii). 

II.  Sotare  ofMateriaU, — ^The  writer  is  for  the  first 
time  introduced  into  the  narraUve  in  ch.  xvi,  11, 
where  he  speaks  of  accompanying  Paul  to  Philippi. 
He  then  disappears  from  the  narrative  until  Paul's  re- 
turn to  Philippi,  more  than  two  years  afterward,  when 
it  is  stated  that  they  left  that  place  in  company  (xx, 
6),  from  which  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that  Luke 
spent  the  interval  in  that  town.  From  this  time  to 
the  clofo  of  the  period  embraced  by  his  narrative  ho 
appears  as  the  companion  of  the  apostle.  For  the  ma- 
terials, therefore,  of  all  he  has  recorded  from  ch.  xvi, 
11,  to  xxviii,  81,  he  may  be  regarded  as  having  drawn 
upon  his  own  recollection  or  on  that  of  the  apostle. 
To  the  latter  source  aUo  may  bo  confidently  traced  all 
he  has  recorded  concerning  the  earlier  events  of  the 
apostle's  career ;  and  as  respects  the  circumstances  re- 
corded in  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  Acts,  and 
which  relate  chiefly  to  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  and 
the  labors  of  the  apostle  Peter,  we  may  readily  sup- 
pose that  they  were  so  much  matter  of  peneral  noto- 
riety among  the  Christians  with  whom  Luke  associ- 
ated, that  he  needed  no  assistance  from  any  other 
merely  human  source  in  recording  them.  iSome  of  the 
German  critics  (see  Zeller,  Du  Apostelffe$cA.  nach  ikrem 
Inhali  tu  Urtpntng  krku(^  vntertucht^  Stuttg.  1854) 
have  labored  hard  to  show  that  he  must  have  had  re- 
course to  written  documents,  in  order  to  compose  those 
parts  of  his  history  which  record  what  did  not  pass  un- 
der his  own  observation,  and  they  have  gone  the  length 
of  suppofiing  the  existence  of  a  work  in  the  language 
of  Palestine,  under  the  title  of  "  Acts  of  Cephas"  or  his 
"Preaching"  (Xfi'^S^  '^"7a?«  or  KPinsK),  of  which 

the  apocr}'phal  book  of  the  same  title  (Tlpa^tic  Uhpov 
or  Kifpvyfia  Ilerpoii),  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria {Strom,  vii,  p.  786)  and  Origen  (Comment,  in 
'Joh,  p.  298),  was  an  interpolated  edition  (Heinrichs, 
ProUg.  in  Acta  App,  p.  21 ;  Kuindl,  Prdeg,  p.  5).  All 
thL«,  however,  is  mere  ungrounded  supposition;  and 
such  Hebrew  editions,  if  they  at  all  existed,  must 
have  been  versions  from  the  Greek  (Reland,  PaJUt^,  p. 
1038).     See  Petes. 

III.  Diuign, — ^A  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  Luke, 
having  in  his  Gospel  given  a  history'  of  tlio  life  of 
Christ,  intended  to  follow  that  up  by  giving  in  the 
Acts  a  narrative  of  the  establishment  and  early  prog- 
ress of  his  religion  in  the  world.  That  this,  however, 
could  not  have  been  his  design,  is  obvious  from  the  very 
partial  and  limited  view  which  his  narrative  gives  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  Church  generally  during  the 
period  through  which  it  extends.  As  little  can  we  re- 
gard this  book  as  designed  to  record  the  official  history 
of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  for  we  find  many  par- 
ticulars concerning  both  these  apostles  mentioned  in- 
cidentally elsewhere,  of  which  Luke  takes  no  notice 
(comp.  2  Cor.  xi ;  Gal.  i,  17 ;  ii,  11 ;  1  Pet.  v,  13.  See 
also  Michaelis,  Jntrodvctionf  iii,  828 ;  H&nlein's  £in- 
leitwg,  iii,  150).     Heinrichs,  Kuindl,  and  others  are 


of  opinion  that  no  particular  design  should  be  ascribed 
to  the  evangelist  in  composing  this  book  beyond 
that  of  furnishing  his  friend  Theophilus  with  a  i^eas- 
ing  and  instructive  narrative  of  such  events  as  liad 
come  under  his  own  personal  notice,  either  immediate- 
ly through  the  testimony  of  his  senses  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  reports  of  others ;  but  such  a  view  sa- 
vors too  much  of  the  lax  opinions  which  these  writers 
unhappily  entertained  regarding  the  sacred  writers  to 
be  adopted  by  those  who  regard  all  the  sacred  books 
as  designed  for  the  permanent  instruction  and  benefit 
of  the  Church  universal.  Much  more  deserving  of 
notice  is  the  opinion  of  Hftnlem,  with  which  that  of 
Michaelis  substantially  accords,  that "  the  general  d> 
sign  of  the  author  of  this  book  was,  by  means  of  liis 
narratives,  to  set  forth  the  co-operation  of  God  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  along  with  that,  to  prove, 
by  remarluble  facts,  the  divinity  of  the  apostles  and 
the  perfectly  equal  right  of  the  Gentilea  with  the  Jews 
to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  that  religion** 
(JEinUitwig,  iii,  ILS,  Comp.  Bfichaelis,  Introduction^ 
iii,  3S0).  Perhaps  we  should  come  still  closer  to  the 
truth  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  design  of  Luke  in 
writing  the  Acts  was  to  supply,  by  select  and  suit- 
able instances,  an  illustration  of  the  power  and  work- 
ing of  that  religion  which  Jesus  had  died  to  estalJisb. 
In  his  Gospel  be  had  presented  to  his  readers  an  ex- 
hibition of  Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  person, 
character,  and  works  of  its  great  founder;  and  having 
followed  him  in  his  narration  until  he  waa  taken  up 
out  of  the  sight  of  his  disciples  into  heaven,  this  second 
work  was  written  to  show  how  his  religion  operated 
when  committed  to  the  hands  of  those  by  whom  it  was 
to  be  announced  *'  to  all  nations,  beginning  at  Jeru- 
salem" (Luke  xxiv,  47).  Hence,  as  justly  stated  by 
Baumgarten  in  his  work  on  the  Acts,  Jesus,  as  the 
already  exalted  king  of  Zion,  appears,  on  all  suitable 
ocasions,  as  the  ruler  and  judge  of  supreme  resort; 
the  apostles  are  but  his  representatives  and  instru- 
ments of  working.  It  is  He  who  appoints  the  twelfth 
witness,  that  takes  the  place  of  the  fallen  apostle 
(chap,  i,  24) ;  He  who,  having  received  the  promise 
from  the  Father,  sends  down  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
power  (chap,  ii,  83) ;  He  who  comes  near  to  turn  the 
people  from  their  iniquities  and  add  them  to  the  mem- 
bership of  his  Church  (chap,  ii,  47;  iii,  26);  He  who 
works  miracles  from  time  to  time  by  the  hand  of  the 
apostles ;  who  sends  Peter  to  open  the  door  of  faith 
to  the  Gentiles ;  who  instructs  Philip  to  go  and  meet 
the  Ethiopian ;  who  arrests  Saul  in  his  career  of  per- 
secution, and  makes  him  a  chosen  vessel  to  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  in  short,  who  continually  appears,  presiding  over 
the  affairs  of  his  Church,  directing  his  servants  in 
their  course,  protecting  them  from  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  and  in  the  midst  of  much  that  was  adverse, 
still  giving  effect  to  their  ministrations,  and  causing 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  to  grow  and  bear  fnuL  We 
have  therefore  in  this  book,  not  merely  a  narrative  of 
facts  which  fell  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Church,  in  connection  more  especially  with  the  apos- 
tolic acency  of  Peter  and  Paul,  but  we  have,  first  of 
all  and  in  all,  the  ever-present,  controlling,  administra- 
tive agency  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  shedding 
forth  the  powers  of  his  risen  life,  and  giving  shape  and 
form  to  his  spiritual  and  everlasting  kingdom. 

IV.  Time  and  place  of  Writing. — These  are  still  mere 
uncertain.  As  the  history  is  continued  up  to  the  close 
of  the  second  3*ear  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  it 
could  not  have  been  written  before  A.D.  56;  it  waa 
probably,  however,  composed  very  soon  after,  so  that 
we  shall  not  err  far  if  we  assign  the  close  of  the  3'ear 
68  as  the  period  of  its  completion.  StiU  greater  un- 
certainty hangs  over  the  place  where  Luke  composed 
it ;  but  as  ho  accompanied  Paul  to  Bome,  perhaps  it  waa 
at  that  city  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  apostle  tliat 
it  was  prepsred.  Had  any  considerable  alteration  in 
Panl'a  circumstances  taken  place  before  the  pubUca- 
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Cion,  there  can  be  no  reason  irhy  it  Bhonld  not  have 
been  noticed.  And  on  other  accounts  alao  this  time 
iras  by  &r  the  most  likely  for  the  pnblication  of  the 
book.  The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important  period 
in  the  apostle's  life;  the  quiet  which  succeeded  it 
teemed  to  promise  no  immediate  determination  of  hia 
cause.    See  Theophilus. 

y.  StyU.—This,  like  that  of  Luke*s  Gospel,  b  much 
purer  than  that  of  most  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  Hebraisms  which  occasionally  occur  are 
almost  exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  oth- 
ers which  be  has  reported.  Those  speeches  are  in- 
deed, for  the  most  part,  to  be  regarded  rather  as  sum- 
maries than  as  full  reports  of  what  the  speaker  utter- 
ed; but  as  these  summaries  are  given  in  the  speaker's 
own  word5,  the  appearance  of  Hebraisms  in  them  is  as 
easOy  accounted  for  as  if  the  addresses  had  been  re- 
ported in  full.  His  mode  of  narrating  events  is  clear, 
dignified,  and  lively ;  and,  as  Michaelis  obsenro.«,  he 
'*has  well  supported  the  character  of  each  person  whom 
be  has  introduced  as  delivering  a  public  harangue,  and 
has  very  faithfully  and  happily  preserved  the  manner 
of  speaking  which  was  peculiar  to  each  of  his  orators" 
{iKtrpduetitm,  iU,  332).     See  Luke. 

VI.  CatOents.'-Ccunmencing  with  a  reference  to  an 
account  given  in  a  former  work  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Jesus  Christ  before  his  ascension,  its  author 
proceeds  to  acquaint  ns  succinctly  with  the  circum- 
stances attending  that  event,  the  conduct  of  the  dis- 
ciples on  their  return  ftom  witnessing  it,  the  outpour- 
ing on  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit  according  to  Christ*a 
promise  to  them  before  his  crucifixion,  and  the  amaz- 
ing success  which,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  attended 
the  first  announcement  by  them  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  After  following  the  fates  of  the  mother- 
church  at  Jerusalem  up  to  the  period  whon  the  violent 
persecution  of  its  members  by  the  rulers  of  the  Jews 
hsd  broken  up  their  society  and  scattered  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  apostles,  throughout  the  whole  of 
tbe  surrounding  region,  and  after  introducing  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader  the  case  of  a  remarkable  conver- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  zealous  persecutors  of  the 
Chorch,  who  afterward  became  one  of  its  most  devoted 
tnd  successful  advocates,  the  narrative  takes  a  wider 
scope  snd  opens  to  our  view  the  gradual  expansion  of 
the  Church  by  the  free  admission  within  its  pale  of 
persons  directly  converted  from  heathenbm,  and  who 
had  not  passed  through  the  preliminary  stage  of  Juda- 
ism. The  first  step  toward  this  more  liberal  and  cos- 
iBopoliton  order  of  things  haxHng  been  effected  by 
Peter,  to  whom  the  honor  of  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  Church,  both  within  and  without  the 
confines  of  Judaism,  seems,  in  accordance  with  our 
Lord's  declaration  concerning  him  (Matt.  XYi,  18),  to 
Ittve  been  reserved,  Paul,  the  recent  convert  and  the 
destined  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  brought  forward  as 
the  main  actor  on  the  scene.  Chi  his  course  of  mis- 
sionary activity,  his  successes  and  his  sufleringsl  the 
chief  mterest  of  the  narrative  is  thenceforward  con- 
centrated, until,  having  followed  him  to  Rome,  whith- 
er he  had  been  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  abide  his  trial,  on 
hid  own  appeal,  at  the  bar  of  the  emperor  himself,  the 
hook  abruptly  closes,  leaving  us  to  gather  further  in- 
formation concerning  him  and  the  fortunes  of  the 
Chorch  from  other  sources. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Paul. 

VII.  Bistorff, — ^While,  as  Lardner  and  others  have 
Tcxy  sstis&ctorUy  shown  (Lardner*s  Credibiiily,  Works, 
i;  Biscoe,  Oh  the  Act*;  Paley^s  f/orm  PcudmcBs  Ben- 
MQ^s  nidory  of  tke  Firtt  PlanUnff  of  Christiamty,  ii, 
etc),  the  ertdSiUUtf  of  the  events  recorded  by  Luke  is 
folly  aatbentieated  both  by  internal  and  external  evi- 
^^B<^  Teiy  great  obscurity  attaches  to  the  ckronttlogj^ 
•f  these  evenU  (see  Davidson's  Jnirod.  to  the  X,  7*.,  ii, 
W2  ^.;  Alford's  Greek  Test,,  ii,  Prolog,  p.  28  sq.; 
««yer,  Commentary  8d  ed.  pt.  iii,  s.  fin.). 

The  following  is  probably  the  true  order  of  events 


in  the  Acts  (see  Meth,  Qmr,  Revisw,  1856,  p.  499  sq.). 
For  further  discussion,  see  Burton,  Attempt  to  ascertain 
the  ChiHMologs  of  the  Acts  (Lend.  1880) ;  Anger,  De 
temponan  in  Actis  Apogtolorum  ratiume  (Lips.  1884); 
Greswell,  Dissert,  ii,  1,  etc. ;  Wordsworth,  Greek  Test, 
pt.  2;  Wieseler,  Chron.  d,  ap,  Zeii  (Gott  1848). 

I>ATB.  LEADIXO  KVHTS.  CHAFTEB. 

May,  A.  D.  SO.  Election  of  MatUiias 1,15-20. 

''  90.  Deacenfc  of  the  Holy  Spirit. .  ii,  1^1. 

June,         29.  Chire  of  the  cripple,  etc ill,  iv. 

July,  29.  Judgment   of  Ananlae   and 

SMpphirm v. 

Sept,         2t>.  Appointment  of  Dencous....  vL 

Dec,  29.  Martynl^ra  of  Stephen vlL 

April,        GO.  Conversion  of  the  Kunuch  . .  vliL 

May,  80.  Convenion  of  Paul ix,  1-21. 

81.  Prosperity  of  tlie  Church ix,  81. 

81.  [Matthew*!  Ooepel  written  in 
Hebrew.] 

f^nmmer,    82.  Peter's  preaching  tour iz,  82-48. 

Sept.,         82.  Convenion  of  Comeliofi x,  xi,  1-lS. 

Spring,      S3.  FauW  escape  from  DamaacuB 

to  Jerusalem ix,  22-SQ. 

r4  Founding  of  the  Church  nt 

Antioch xl,  10-28. 

Spring,       41  Martjrrdom  of  James  and  im- 

pririooment  of  t'eter ziL 

**  44  PauKs  cIe<>mo8ynar7  vlult  to 

JeniMiIem xi,  £7-80. 

44, 4ft.  P&ul*rt  flry*t  mlMionnry  tour  .  xUi,  xiv. 
Spring,       47.  PaurM**M0ond**vi8ittoJ(!ru< 

salem xv,  1.^ 

47.  [Mattliew'B  Gospel  published 
in  Greek.] 
47-51.  Paul*8  second  missionary  tonr  zv,  S6-ccvill,  22. 

49.  [Ist  Epistle  to  the  Tbessaloni- 

ans.] 

59.  C2d  KpisUe  to  the  Thessalonl- 
ans.] 
61-55.  PauI'M  third  missionary  tonr.  xviii,  28-zxi,  17. 

ftt.  [Kpistle  to  the  GalRt'ans  ] 

54  [Ist  Kpistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
ans.] 

54  [2d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthi- 
anii.] 

85.  [Epistle  to  the  Romans.] 
05-53.  Paul's  first  visit  and  impris- 

onment  at  Home zzi,18^zzvlil,81. 

50.  [Uike*s  Gospel  written.] 
57.  [Epistle  to  the  Ephcsiana.] 
57.  [Epistle  to  the  Colonians.] 
57.  [Epistle  to  PhUemon] 

57.  [Epistle  to  the  Philippiana.] 

58.  [Epistle  to  the  Hebrews] 

5S.  [Actaof  the  Apostles  written.] 
63.  [BpLitte  of  James.] 

[1st  Epistte  to  Timothy.] 

03.  [Epistle  to  TItUB.] 

04.  [.Second    imprisonment  of 

Paul  St  Rome  ] 
04.  [3d  Epintle  to  Timothy  ] 

04.  [Ist  Epist'e  of  Peter.] 
C5.  {id  Epistle  of  Peter.J 

05.  [Mark's  Gospel  written.] 
00.  [I<:pistle  of  Jude.] 

!  0.  [John's  Gospel  written.] 

02.  [Ist  Epistle  of  John.] 

(2.  [2d  Epistle  of  John] 

92.  [3d  EpisUeof  John.] 

i6.  [John's  Revelation  written.] 

VIII.  Commentaries. — The  fallowing  is  a  full  list  of 
separate  exegetical  and  illustrative  works  on  the  en- 
tire Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  inost  important  being  in- 
dicated by  an  asterisk  (*)  prefixed :  Origen,  Cpera,  iv, 
467  sq. ;  "  Pampilns"  (in  Hippol^rti  Opera,  ii,  206  sq. ; 
and  in  the  Bibi,  Patr,  Gall,  iv,  8  sq.) ;  Chrysostom, 
Opera,  ix,  1  sq.  (also  in  Engl.  HomUies,  Oxf.  1861, 2  vols. 
8vo);  Cissiodorus, /ic^a  Ap,  (in  Complexiones')',  Eutha- 
lius,  Editio  (in  Bibl,  Patr,  Gall,  x,  199);  Arator,  Car- 
men  (in  Bibl,  Max.  Patr.  x,  125);  Thcopbylact,  Opera, 
iii,  1  sq. ;  CEcumenius,  EnarraUo  (in  Opa^  i) ;  Bedc, 
Wtjrksy  p.  18-1  sq. ;  Fathers,  in  Cramer's  Catena  (Oxon. 
1838,  8vo) ;  Mene,  Commentarius  (Vitemb.  1524,  8vo) ; 
Bagenhagen,  Cufnmentarius  (Vitemb.  1524, 1624,  8vo) ; 
hnm\wn,Co/nmentarius  (Arg.  1526 ;  Francf.  1689, 4to) ; 
Card.  Cajetan,  Adus  Apostolor,  (Venice,  1680;  Par. 
1632,  fol.;  Par.  1640,  8vo);  Gagnaens,  SchoHa  (Par. 
1660,  8vo);  *Calvin,  Commeniaria,  in  his  Opera  (Gen. 
1560,  fol. ;  tr.  into  Eng.,  Lond.  1686,  4to ;  Edinb.  1844, 
2  vols.  8vo);  BuUinKer,  C&mmentaria  (Tiguri,  1640, 
fuL);  Jonas,  AdnMUiynes  (Norib.  1624;  Basil  1525, 
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1567,  8yo);  Sahneron,  OperOj  p.  12  aq. ;  Brent,  Prediff- 
ten  (Xorimb.  lo54,  fol.) ;  Camerariiu,  Nototiones  (Lips. 
1556,  8vo);  Capito,  ExpUcatio  (Venice,  1561,  8vo); 
*Gualtheriis,  Ilomilia  (Tignri,  1557,  4to;  in  Engl., 
Lond.  1572) ;  Losse,  Adnotaliones^  (Francf.  1558, 2  voIb. 
fol.);  *Sarcer,  Scholia  (BasO.  1560,  8vo);  Selnecker, 
Commmtarku  (Jen.  1567,  1586,  8vo);  Junius,  Tr.  ex 
ylrrt5.(L.B,1578;  Frcft.  1618, 8vo) ;  Kaude,i4iii;cyicii^ 
(Frcft.  1579,  fol.);  Aretins,  DigtsHo  (Lausan.  1679, 
Genev.  1583,  Bern.  1607,  fol.) ;  Grynaeus,  CommefUar 
rius  (Basil.  1588,  4to) ;  Crispold,  CommetUaria  (Firm. 
1590,  4to);  Stapleton,  AnUdota  (Antw.  1595-8,  8  vols. 
8vo);  Pelargus,  Cammentationes  (Francf.  1599,  8vo); 
Arcularius,  Commentarius  (Franc.  1607,  8ro;  Giess. 
4to) ;  Lorinus,  CommenUxria  (Col.  Ag.  1609,  fol.) ;  Mal- 
colm, Commentar'au  (Mediol.  1615, 4to) ;  Sanctus,  Com- 
mentarius  (Lugd.  1616;  Col.  1617,  4to);  ♦Petri,  Com- 
meatarius  (Duaci,  1622,  4to);  Pere2ius,  Commentarius 
(Lugd.  1626,  4to);  A  Lapide,  Ada  Aposlolor,  (Antw. 
1627,  4to) ;  Menoch,  Hittoria  (Rome,  1634,  4to) ;  De 
Dv^u^  Animadnersionea  (L.  B.  1634, 4to) ;  LensBus,  Com^ 
mentarius  (Holm.  1640,  4to);  Novarinns,  Actus  Apos- 
tolor.  (Lugd.  1645,  fol.);  Ftice,  Acta  Apostolor,  (Par. 
1647,  8vo;  Lond.  16S0,  4to);  Major,  Adnofata  (Jen. 
1647, 1655, 4to;  1668, 8vo);  AmyrAd,  Paraphrase  (SaX- 
mur,  1654,  8vo) ;  Fromond,  Actus  Ap,  (Lovan.  1654, 
4to) ;  Calixtus,  Expoaitio  (Brunsw.  1654, 4to) ;  *Streso, 
CoinmaUarius  (Amst.  1658;  Hafn.  1717,  4to);  Fan- 
cheur,  Sermons  (Genev.  1664,  4  vols.  4to);  Du  Bois, 
LedioneSf  pt.  i  (Louvain,  1666,  4to) ;  Rothmalor,  Pre^ 
digten  (Rudolst  1671-2,  8  vols.  4to);  Cradock,  Apo»t. 
History  (Lond.  1672,  fol.) ;  De  Sylveira,  Commentiria 
(Lugd.  1678,  fol.);  Lightfoot,  Commentary  (in  IVorkSy 
viii,  1  sq. ;  also  Horce  Hdfr,^  ed.  Carpzov,  Lips.  1679, 
4to) ;  Crell,  Opera,  iii,  123  sq. ;  Wolzogen,  Opera,  vol. 
i;  Cocceins,  Opera,  vol.  iv;  Micon,  ApostoUca  Acta 
(Genev.  1681,  fol.);  Cappol,  Hist,  ApostoUca  (Salm. 
1683, 4to);  ♦De  Veiel,  Explicatio  (Lond.  1684,  8vo;  in 
Eng.,  Lond.  1685);  Pearson,  Works,  i,  317  sq. ;  Keuchen, 
Adaotata  (Amst.  1689, 1709, 4to) ;  Valla  and  others,  in 
the  Critici  Sacri,  vol.  vii ;  ♦Arnold  and  De  Sacy,  Notee 
(Par.,  Lugd.,  Amst.,  Antw.  1700,  8vo;  also  in  French 
often);  ♦Van  Leeuwen,ParapAra*M  (Amst.  1704, 1724, 
8vo ;  also  in  Germ.,  Brem.  1708, 4to) ;  ♦Limborch,  Com- 
mentarius  (Rotcrd.  1711,  fol.) ;  Gerhard,  Commentarius 
(Hamb.  1713,  4to) ;  ♦Herberger,  Stoppel-Postille  (Lpz. 
1715,  fol.);  Anon.,  AJ/fedbfM (Par.  1716,  12mo);  Lang, 
Isagoge  (Hal.  1718,  4to);  Grammlich,  Anmerhmgen 
(Lpz.  1721,  4to) ;  Petersen,  Zusammenhang  (Fr.  ad  M. 
1722,  4to) ;  Wolf,  Anecdota,  iii,  92  sq. ;  ix,  1  sq. ;  I^le, 
Paraphrase  (Lond.  1725,  8vo);  Plevier,  Ilandelingen 
(Ultraj.  1725,  1734,  4to);  ♦Lindhammer,  Erldanmg 
(Hal.  1725. 1784,  fol.);  Loseken,  Erkldrung (JAiA,  1728, 
4to);  Negelin,  Kern  d.  Apostelgesch.  (Norimb.  1731, 
4to) ;  Anon.,  Paraphrase  (Par.  1738, 12mo) ;  ♦Biscoe, 
Ilist.  of  the  Acts,  confirmed  from  other  Sources,  Authors, 
etc.  (Lond.  1742, 2  vols.  8vo ;  Oxford,  1829, 1840, 1  vol. 
8vo);  Barrington,  Works,  vol.  i;  Heylin,  Theol,  Lect. 
ii,  1  sq. ;  Rambacb,  Betrcwhtungen  (F.  ad  M.  1748, 4to) ; 
♦Benson,  Planting  of  the  Chr,  Mel.  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1756, 
3  vols.  4to) ;  ♦Walch,  Dissertt.  in  Acta  App.  (Jen.  1756, 
1761, 3  vols.  4to) ;  Am-Ende,  Carm«n  cum  notis  (Vitcmb. 
1759,  8vo) ;  Semler,  lUustratio  (Hal.  1766,  4to) ;  Con- 
ers,  Auslegung  (Brem.  1772,  8vo)i  Jacob,  Uebersefz. 
(Hal.  1779, 8vo) ;  Hess,  ChristenUhre  (Winterth.  1781- 
9,  8vo,  in  parts);  Paulns,  De  ConsUio  auctoris  Act. 
(Jen.  1788, 4to) ;  Willis,  Actions  of  the  Ap.  (Lond.  1789, 
8vo);  Snell,  Uebersetz.  (Frkft.  1791,  8vo);  Lobstein, 
Commentar,  vol.  i  (Strasb.  1792,  4to);  ♦Moms,  Expli- 
catio Act,  App.  (ed.  Dindorf,  Lips.  1794,  2  vols.  8vo) ; 
Clarisse,  Gedentoaarigkeiten  (Leyd.  1797, 4to) ;  ♦Thiers, 
Uthers.  m.  Anmerk.  (Gera,  1800,  8vo);  Stack,  Lectures 
(London,  1805,  8vo);  Venturini,  Zusammenh.  m.  d. 
Wekgesch.  in  vol.  i  of  his  UrchristenA.  (Copenh.  1807, 
8vo);  Brewster,  Lectures  (Lond.  1807,  2  vols.  8vo; 
1830,  1  vol.  8vo);  ♦Heinrich,  Acta  Apostol.  perpet, 
Annott,  illustrata  (Gott.  1809,  2  vols.  8vo ;  also  in  the 


Nov,  Test  Kcppianum) ;  Stabbock,  AnnotaHons,  vol  ii 
(Falm.  1809, 8vo);  Elsley,  Annotations,  voL  ii;  Vslck- 
naer,  Selecta  (ed.  Wessenberg,  Amst  1815,  8to)  ;  ♦Knio- 
51,  Comm.  in  A  eta  Apostol,  (vol.  i  v  of  his  Oomm.  in  Ubnt 
Hist.N.  T.,  Lips.  1818, 8vo;  vol. iii,  Lend.  1885);  Riehm, 
.  Defoniihus  A  ct.  (Tr.  ad  Rh.  1821, 8vo) ;  Thompson,  Dig. 
courses  (Lond.  1822, 8vo) ;  Kistemaker,  Ges^.  d.  Apoh 
tel  (Mttnst.  1822, 8vo) ;  ♦Hildebrand,  Gesch.  d,  ap.-exig. 
Hermeneui.  (Lpz.  1824, 8vo) ;  Blomfield,  Lectures (Umd. 
1825, 8vo) ;  De  Meyer,  De  Luem  d^iomori^  (Tr.  ad  R 
1827, 4to) ;  Menken,  BUeke  (Bi«m.  1828,  8vo) ;  ♦Stier, 
Beden  d.  Apostel (Lpz.  1829, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Wilson,  Qses- 
tions  (Camb.  1830, 12mo) ;  Anon.,  Annotations  (Camb. 
1881,  12roo);  Wlrth,  Apostelgesch,  (Ulm,  1831,  8to); 
♦Neander,  Planting  of  the  Churdk  [German,  Berl.  1832, 
Hamb.  1847, 8ro]  (Edinb.  1842,  Lond.  1851, 2  voI8.8to); 
Barnes,  Notes  (N.  Y.  1834,  12mo);  Povacb,  Sermni 
(Lond.  1836, 8vo) ;  Sumner,  Exposition  (Lond.  1838,  8to); 
Robinson,  Acts  of  Ap.  (Lond.  1889,  8vo);  Schned[eo- 
berger,  Zvoock  d.  ApoiMgesch.  (Berne,  1841, 8vo) ;  Jones, 
Lectures  (Lond.  1842, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Cary,  A  cts  ofAp, 
(Lond.  1842,  18mo) ;  Livermore,  Acts  of  Ap,  (Bok 
1844,  12mo);  Hodgson,  Lectures  (Lond.  1845,  8vo); 
Morison,  Commentary  (Lond.  1845,  18mo);  Bennett, 
Lectures  (Lond.  1846, 8vo) ;  MaBkew,i4nfiota<Mm«(L(md. 
1847,  12mo) ;  Th>llope,  Commentary  (Camb.  1847,  ^ 
12mo);  ♦Humphrey,  Commentary  (Lond.  1847,  8vo); 
Dick,  Lectures  (Glasgow,  1848,  8vo);  Pierce,  Ndet 
(N.  Y.  1848,  12mo);  ♦Bomemann,  Acta  Aposlohnm 
(Grossenh.  1849, 8vo) ;  Mrs.  Henderson,  Lesions  (Lond. 
1849,  8vo) ;  Etheridge,  Tr.from  the  Syr.  (Lond.  1849, 
8vo) ;  Beelen,  Commentarius  (Lovan.  1850, 2  vols.  4to) ; 
♦Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paid 
(Lond.  1850,  1856;  N.  Y.  1856,  2  vols.  8vo);  Cook, 
Acts  (Lond.  1850, 12mo) ;  ♦Hackett,  Commentary  (Bos- 
ton, 1852,  1858,  8vo) ;  ♦Baumgarten,  Apostelgot^cktt 
(BrauiiBch  w.  1852,  2  voIp.  8vo  ;  tr.  in  Clarke's  Ubntry, 
Edinb.  1854,  3  vols.  8vo) ;  ♦Schaff,  Gesch.  d,  Ap.  Ktrde 
(Lpz.  1854,  8vo ;  in  English,  Edinb.  1854,  2  vols.  8vo); 
♦Zeller,  Ursprung  d,  Apostelgesdk.  (Stuttg.  1854,  8to); 
♦Lekebusch,  Entstehung  d,  Apostelgesch,  (Gotha,  1854, 
8vo);  Ford,  ^c/«o/*^p.  (Lond.  1856,  8vo);  Camming, 
Beadings  (Lond.  1856,  12mo);  ♦Alexander,  Acts  ex- 
plained (N.  Y.  1857, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Bouchier,  Expontkn 
(Lond.  1858,  12mo);  Macbride,  Lectures  (Lond.  1858, 
8vo);  McGarvey,  Commentary  (Cincin.  1864,  12mo); 
Gloag,  Commentary  (Edinb.  1810,  2  vols.  8vo).  See 
New  Testament. 

Acts,  Spurious  or  Apocrtphau,  ancient  writings 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  or  respecting  oar 
Saviour,  his  disciples,  etc.  Of  these  several  are  still 
extant;  others  are  only  known  by  the  acoonnts  in  an- 
cient authors  (Hase,  Hist,  of  Chr.  Church,  p.  96, 102). 
See  Canok  (of  Scripture), 

ACTS  OF  CHRIST,  Spurious.  Several  sayings 
attributed  to  our  Lord,  and  alleged  to  be  handed  down 
by  tradition,  may  be  included  under  this  head,  as  they 
are  supposed  by  some  learned  men  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  histories  no  longer  in  existence  (comp. 
Luke  i,  1).     See  Apocrypha. 

(1.)  The  only  saying  of  this  kind  apparently  genuine 
is  the  beautiful  sentiment  cited  by  Paul  (Acts  xx,  85), 
"  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  to  which 
the  term  apocryphal  has  been  sometimes  applied,  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  Gospels  ex« 
tant  (so  Gausen,  in  his  Theopneustia,  Engl.  tr.  1842). 
Heinsius  is  of  opmion  that  the  passage  is  taken  from 
some  lost  apocryphal  book,  such  as  that  entitled,  in 
the  Becognitions  of  Clement,  "  the  Book  of  the  Sajrings 
of  Christ,"  or  the  pretended  Constitutions  of  the  Apostles, 
Othera,  however,  conceive  that  the  apostle  does  not  re- 
fer to  any  one  saying  of  our  Saviour's  in  particular, 
but  that  he  deduced  Christ's  sentiments  on  this  head 
from  several  of  his  sajdngs  and  parables  (see  Matt 
xix,  21 ;  XXV ;  and  Luke  xvi,  9).  But  the  probabili- 
ty is  that  Paul  received  this  passage  by  tradition  from 
tiie  other  apostles. 
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(2.)  Then  is  a  tajing  aacribed  to  Chriat  in  the 
EpUUe  o/Bamabm,  a  worii  at  least  of  the  second  cen- 
tmy :  **Let  VB  resist  all  iniquity,  and  hate  it ;".  and 
again,  **So  they  who  would  see  rae,  and  lay  hold  on 
my  Juogdom,  most  receive  me  through  much  suffering 
and  tribulation ;"  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
passages  contain  merely  an  allusion  to  some  of  our 
Lard*s  discourses. 

(3.)  Clemens  Bomanus,  the  third  bishop  of  Rome 
alter  St  Peter  (or  the  writer  who  passes  under  the 
name  of  Gement),  in  his  Second  Eputie  to  ike  Corin- 
thitmu,  ascribes  the  following  saying  to  Christ: 
"  TboQgh  ye  should  be  united  to  me  in  my  bosom,  and 
yet  do  not  keep  my  commandments,  I  will  reject  you, 
snd  say,  Depart  from  me,  I  linow  not  whence  ye  are, 
ye  woriters  of  iniquity.*'  This  passage  seems  evi- 
dently to  be  taken  from  Luke*s  gospel,  ziii,  2a,  26, 27. 

There  are  many  similar  passages  which  several  em- 
inent writers,  such  as  Grabe,  Mill,  and  Fabridus,  have 
considered  as  derived  from  apocryphal  gospels,  but 
which  seem,  with  greater  probability,  to  be  nothing 
more  than  loose  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  which 
were  very  common  among  the  apostolical  Fathers. 

There  is  a  aaying  of  Christ's,  cited  by  Clement  in 
the  same  epistle,  which  is  found  in  the  apocryphal 
Co^  of  the  Egyptiane :  "  The  Lord,  being  asked  when 
his  kinicdom  should  come,  replied,  When  two  thaU  be 
OM,  and  that  v^ieh  it  tnihout  a»  CAcU  wAicA  tt  within^ 
end  Ike  male  vith  ike  female  neither  maU  nor/emede," 
See  Gospels  (Spitrious). 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Clement  is  itself  disputed,  and  is 
rejected  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others ;  at  least 
Eosebitts  says  of  it,  **We  know  not  that  this  is  as 
highly  approved  of  as  the  former,  or  that  it  has  been 
in  use  with  the  ancients"  {Iliei,  Eccles,  iii,  88,  Cruse's 
tr.  1842).     See  Clement. 

(4.)  Ensebitts,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  book  just 
cited,  states  that  Papias,  a  companion  of  the  apostles, 
"gives  another  history  of  a  woman  who  had  been  ac- 
cused of  many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Nazarenes."  As 
this  latter  work  to  lost,  it  to  doubtful  to  what  woman 
the  hutory  refers.  Some  suppose  it  alludes  to  the 
hbtory  of  the  woman  taken  In  adultery ;  othem,  to  the 
womsn  of  Samaria.  There  are  two  discourses  ascribed 
to  Christ  by  Papias  preserved  in  Irenosus  (^Advereut 
Bares,  v,  83),  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Millen- 
nium,  of  which  Papias  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
propagator.  Dr.  Grabe  has  defended  the  truth  of 
these  traditions,  but  the  discourses  themselves  are  un- 
worthy of  our  blessed  Lord. 

(5.)  There  to  a  sajring  ascribed  to  Christ  by  Justin 
Hartyr,  in  hto  Dialoffue  vith  TV^pAo,  which  has  been 
•opposed  by  Dr.  Cave  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
Ga^  of  the  Naiaremea,  Mr.  Jones  conceives  it  to 
hare  b^n  an  allusion  to  a  passage  in  the  prophet 
Exekiel.  The  same  lather  fnrntohes  us  with  an  apoc- 
ryphal history  of  Christ's  baptism,  in  which  it  to  as- 
serted that  *'a  fire  was  kindled  in  Jordan."  He  atoo 
acquaints  us  that  Christ  worked,  when  he  was  on 
earth,  st  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  making  ploughs  and 
yokes  for  oxen. 

(6.)  There  are  some  apocrjrphal  sayings  of  Christ 
preserred  by  Irenseus,  but  his  most  remarkable  ob- 
servation to  that  Christ  *'  lived  and  taught  beyond  hto 
fortieth  or  even  fiftieth  year."  Thto  he  founds  partly 
<m  abiuid  inferences  dnwn  from  the  character  of  his 
mission,  partly  on  John  viii,  57,  and  also  on  what  ho 
alleges  to  have  been  John's  own  testimony  delivered 
to  the  presbyters  of  Asia.  It  to  scarcely  necessary  to 
nfate  thto  absurd  idea,  which  to  in  contradiction  with 
^1  fiw  statemeoto  in  the  genuine  gospeto.  There  to 
•!«»  SB  absurd  sarins?  attributed  to  Christ  by  Athe- 
a^fons  {Ugai,  pro  Chrittiemie,  cap.  28). 

(7.)  There  are  various  sayings  ascribed  to  our  Lord 
hy  Cltmans  Alezandrinus  and  several  of  the  fiithcrs.  i 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  to,  **Be  ye  skilful  money- 
changers." This  to  supposed  to  have  been  contained 
in  the  Gcspel  of  the  Nazcartnes,  Others  think  it  to  an 
early  interpolation  into  the  text  of  Scripture.  Origen 
and  Jerome  cite  it  as  a  saying  of  Chrtot*8. 

(8.)  In  Origen,  Contra  CeUum^  lib.  i,  to  an  apocr^'- 
phal  history  of  our  Saviour  and  hto  parents,  in  which 
it  to  reproached  to  Chrtot  that  he  was  bom  in  a  mean 
village,  of  a  poor  woman  who  gained  her  livelihood  by 
spinning,  and  was  turned  off  by  her  husband,  a  car- 
penter. Cetous  adds  that  Jesus  was  obliged  by  pov- 
erty to  work  as  a  servant  in  Egypt,  where  he  learned 
many  powerful  arts,  and  thought  tliat  on  this  account 
he  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  a  god.  There  was  a  similar 
account  contained  in  some  apocryphal  books  extant  in 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine.  It  was  probably  a  Jewish 
forgery.  Augustine,  Epiphanius,  and  others  of  the 
fathers,  equally  cite  sayings  and  acta  of  Chrtot,  which 
they  probably  met  with  in  the  early  apocryphal  gospels. 

(9.)  There  to  a  spurious  hymn  of  Christ's  extant, 
ascribed  to  the  Priscilllanista  by  St.  Augustine.  There 
are  also  many  such  acta  and  sayings  to  be  found  in 
the  Koran  of  Mahomet,  and  others  in  the  writings  of 
the  Mohammedan  doctors  (see  Toland's  Nauxrenua), 

(10.)  There  to  a  pnyer  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  by 
the  same  persons,  which  is  printed  in  Latin  and  Arabic 
in  the  learned  Selden's  Commentary  on  Eutychitu^s  Au" 
nal$  of  Alexandria,  publtohed  at  Oxford,  in  1650,  by 
Dr.  Pococke.  It  contains  a  petition  for  pardon  of  sin, 
such  as  is  sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a  forgery. 

(11.)  There  is  a  curious  letter  said  to  have  been 
written  to  our  Saviour  by  Agbarus  (or  Abgarus),  king 
of  Edessa,  requesting  him  to  5:ome  and  heal  a  disease 
under  which  ho  labored.  The  letter,  together  with  the 
supposed  reply  of  Christ,  are  preser\'ed  by  Eusebius. 
This  learned  historian  asserta  that  he  obtained  the 
docnmento,  together  with  the  htotory,  from  the  public 
registen  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  where  they  existed  in 
hto  time  in  the  S3rriac  language,  fVom  which  ho  trans- 
lated thorn  into  Greek.     See  Aboarus. 

These  letten  are  also  mentioned  by  Ephracm  Syrus, 
deacon  of  Edessa,  at  the  close  of  tho  fourth  century. 
Jerome  refen  to  them  in  his  comment  on  Matt,  x,  and 
they  are  mentioned  by  Pope  Gelasius,  who  rejecta 
them  as  spurious  and  apocryphal.  They  are»  however, 
referred  to  as  genuine  by  Evagrius  and  later  htoto- 
rtons.  Among  modem  writers  tho  genuineness  of 
these  letters  has  been  maintained  by  Dr.  Parker  (in 
the  preface  to  his  Demonstration  of  the  Law  ofXatwre 
and  the  Chrigtian  Beligion,  jyirt  ii,  §  16,  p.  235) ;  by  Dr. 
Cave  (in  hto  Hittoria  IMeraria,  vol.  i,  p.  23) ;  and  by 
Grabe  (in  hto  SpicHegivn  Patrum,  particularly  p.  819). 
On  the  other  hand,  most  writers,  including  the  great 
majority  of  Roman  Catholic  divines,  reject  them  as 
spurious.  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  CVz- 
nonical  Authority  of  the  New  Tettament,  although  ho 
does  not  venture  to  deny  that  the  Acta  were  contained 
in  the  public  regtoten  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  yet  gives 
it,  as  a  probable  conjectore,  in  favor  of  which  he  ad- 
duces some  strong  reasons,  dnwn  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  thto  whole  chapter  (viz.  the  18th  of  the 
first  book)  in  the  EcdeticuticcU  History  of  Eusebius  to 
itself  an  interpolation.    Seo  Epistles  (Spurious). 

(12.)  The  other  apocryphal  history  related  by  Eva- 
grius, out  of  Procopius,  states  that  Agbarus  sent  a 
limner  to  drew  the  picture  of  our  Saviour,  but  that 
not  being  able  to  do  it  by  reason  of  the  brightness  of 
Christ's  countenance,  our  "  Saviour  took  a  cloth,  and 
laying  it  upon  his  divine  and  life-giving  face,  he  im- 
pressed hto  likeness  on  it."  Thto  story  of  Christ's 
picture  to  related  by  several,  in  the  Second  Council 
of  Nice,  and  by  other  ancient  writers,  one  of  whom 
(Leo)  asserta  that  he  went  to  Edessa,  and  saw  "  the 
imago  of  Christ,  not  made  with  hands,  worshipped  by 
the  people."  This  is  the  first  of  tho  four  likenesses 
of  Christ  mentioned  bv  ancient  writers.  The  second 
to  that  said  to  have  been  stamped  on  a  handkerehief 
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by  Christ,  and  given  to  Veronica,  wbo  had  followed 
him  to  his  crucifixion.  The  third  is  the  statue  of 
Christ,  stated  by  Eusebios  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
woman  whom  he  had  cnred  of  an  issue  of  blood,  and 
which  the  learned  historian  acquaints  us  he  saw  at 
C»sarea  Phillppl  (Eusebius,  //uf.  Ecele$.  vii,  18). 
Sozomen  and  Cassiodoma  assert  that  the  emperor 
Julian  took  down  this  statue  and  erected  his  own  in 
its  place.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  Asterius,  a  writer 
of  the  fourth  centun',  that  it  was  taken  away  by  Max- 
iminus,  the  predecessor  of  Constantine.  The  fourth 
picture  is  one  which  Nicodemus  presented  to  Gamaliel, 
which  was  preserved  at  Berytus,  and  which  having 
been  crucified  and  pierced  with  a  spear  by  the  Jews, 
there  issued  out  fh)m  the  side  blood  and  water.  This 
is  stated  in  a  spurious  treatise  concerning  the  passion 
and  image  of  Christ,  falsely  ascribed  to  Athanasius. 
Eusebius,  the  historian,  asserts  (1.  c.)  that  he  had  here 
seen  the  pictures  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  of  Christ  himself, 
in  his  time  (see  also  Sozomen,  //uf.  Eecle$,  v,  21). 
That  such  relics  were  actually  exhibited  is  therefore 
indubitable,  but  their  genuineness  is  quite  another 
question.  They  were  probably  of  a  piece  with  the 
papal  miracles  and  pious  frauds  of  superstitions  times. 
— Kitto,  s.  V.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES,  Spdriocb.  Of  these 
several  are  extant,  others  are  lost,  or  onl}'  fragments 
of  them  have  come  down  to  ns.  Of  the  following  wo 
know  little  more  than  that  they  once  existed.  They 
are  here  arranged  chronologically : — (1.)  The  Preach- 
Mg  of  Peter,  referred  to  by  Origen  (in  his  Commentary 
on  Ht.  John's  Gospel,  lib.  xiv),  also  referred  to  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus.  (2.)  The  Acta  of  Peter,  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Cave  to  be  cited  by  Serapion.  (8.)  The 
Acta  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  mentioned  by  TertuUian  (Ub. 
de  Bapttsmo,  cap.  xvii).  This  is,  however,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  same  which  is  found  in  a  Greek 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Grabe  (in  his  SpicU,  Patrtm  ScbcuI,  /.).  (4.)  The 
Doctrine  of  Peter,  cited  by  Origen  ("  Procem."  m  Ub. 
de  Princip.).  (5,)  The  Acts  of  Paul  (id.  de  Prvna'p.  i, 
2).  (6.)  The  Preaching  of  Paul,  referred  to  by  St. 
Cyprian  {Tract,  de  nan  iterando  Baptitmd),  (7.)  The 
Preaching  of  Paid  and  Peter  at  Rome,  cited  by  Lactan- 
tius  (/>e  vera  Sap,  iv,  21).  (8.)  The  Acts  of  Peter, 
thrice  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (//wf.  Eedee,  iii,  8) ;  "as 
to  that  work,  however,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  called 
*The  Acts*  and  the  *  Gospel  according  to  P^tcr,'  we 
know  nothing  of  their  l)eing  handed  down  as  Catholic 
writings,  since  neither  among  the  ancient  nor  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers  of  our  own  day  has  there  been  one 
that  has  appealed  to  testimony  taken  from  them." 
(9.)  The  AcU  of  Paid  (ib.).  (10.)  The  Revelation  of 
Peter  (ib.).  (11.)  The  Acta  of  Andrew  and  John  (ib, 
cap.  25).  **  Thus,"  he  says,  "  wo  have  it  in  our  power 
to  know  ....  those  books  that  are  adduced  by  the 
heretics,  under  the  name  of  the  apostles,  such,  viz.,  as 
compose  the  gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  and  Matthew, 

.  .  .  and  such  as  contain  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by 
Andrew  and  John,  and  others  of  which  no  one  of  those 
writers  in  the  ecclesiastical  succession  has  condescend- 
ed to  make  any  mention  in  his  works ;  and,  indeed,  the 
character  of  the  style  itself  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  sentiments  and  the  purport 
of  those  that  are  advanced  in  them  deviating  as  fiir 
as  possible  from  sound  orthodoxy,  evidently  proves 
they  are  the  fictions  of  heretical  men,  whence  they  are 
to  be  ranked  not  only  among  the  spurious  writings, 
but  are  to  be  rejected  as  altogether  absurd  and  im- 
pious." (12.)  The  Acta  of  Peter,  John,  and  Thomas 
(Athsnaslus,  Synops,  §  76).  (18.)  The  Writings  of 
Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  mentioned  by  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius.  (14.)  The  Ads,  Preaching,  and  Revelation 
ofPeter^  cited  by  Jerome  (in  his  Catal.  Script.  Ecdea.). 
(15.)  The  Ada  of  the  Apoatlea  by  Sekucua  (id.  Epiat.  ad 
Chrom,,  etc.).  (16.)  The  Ads  of  Paul  and  Theda  (id. 
Catalog.  Script.  Eodts,).     (17.)  The  Acta  of  the  Apoa^ 


tlea,  used  by  the  Ebionitea,  cited  by  Epipkanins  (Adver* 
sua  Harea.  §  16).  (18.)  The  Ada  ofLewsius,  LeMiua^ 
or  Ltnticxua,  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Augusdn. 
Ub.  d5  Fid.  c.  88).  (19.)  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  used 
by  the  Manichees.  (20.)  The  Revelations  of  Thomas, 
Paul,  Stephen,  etc.  (Gelasius,  de  Ub,  Apoc,  apud  Gra^ 
tian,  DisUnet.  15,  c.  8). 

To  these  may  be  added  the  genuine  Ads  of  Pilate, 
appealed  to  by  TertuUian  and  JnsUn  Martyr,  in  their 
Apologies,  as  being  then  extant.  TertuUian  describes 
them  as  "  the  records  which  were  transmitted  from 
Jerusalem  to  Tiberius  concerning  Christ."  He  refers 
to  the  same  for  the  proof  of  our  Saviour's  miracles. 
— Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Acts  of  Pilate. 

The  following  are  the  principal  spurious  Acts  still 
extant :— <1.)  The  Ads  of  Paul  and  Thecla,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  and  who  (ac- 
cording to  TertuUian,  De  Bap,  cap.  xvu,  and  Jerome, 
De  Scrip,  cap.  vi),  when  convicted  by  John  the  Evan- 
gelist of  having  falsified  facta,  confessed  that  he  bad 
done  so,  but  through  his  love  for  his  master  Paul. 
These  Acts  were  rejected  as  uncanonical  by  Pope  Go- 
lasius.  They  were  printed,  together  with  some  that 
follow,  at  London  (in  English)  in  1821, 8vo,  under  the 
title  "Apociypbal  New  Testament"  (see  Fabricins, 
Cod,  Apoc,  N.  T,  U,  794).  (2.)  Ads  of  the  Twelte 
Apostles,  ftlsely  attributed  to  Abdias  of  Babylon.  See 
Abdias.  These  Acts  are  said  to  have  been  written  by 
him  in  Hebrew,  translated  into  Greek  by  Eutropina, 
and  into  Latin  by  Julius  Africanus,  and  were  pub- 
lished  by  Lazins,  at  Basle,  in  1551  (Fabric,  ii,  888). 
It  is  a  work  fuU  of  the  most  extravagant  fables,  and 
bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  after 
the  second  century.  (8.)  AdsffSt.  Peter,  or,  as  the 
work  is  sometimes  de^gnated,  Recngnitionum  Ubri  10, 
attributed  falsely  to  Clemens  Romanus.  (4.)  The  A  da 
or  Voyages  (Periodi)  of  St.  John,  mentioned  hy  Epi- 
phanius  and  Augustine,  is  proliably  that  which  wo 
now  have  as  the  Acts  of  St.  John  among  those  attrib- 
uted to  Aljdias. 

There  exist  also  the  foUowing  (for  which  see  each 
name  in  its  place): — The  Creed  of  the  Apostles;  The 
Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp; 
The  Shepherd  of  llermas ;  The  Ads  tf  Pilate  (spuriousX 
or  the  Gotpd  of  Nicodemus;  TTie  Constitutions  of  the 
Apostles;  The  Canons  of  the  Apostles;  The  Liturgies  of 
the  Apostles;  St.  Pauls  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans;  SL 
PauTs  Letters  to  Seneca, 

Besides  these  there  are  seme  others  sUU  more  ob- 
scure, for  which  see  Cotelerius*s  Ecelesia  Gracte  Mon^ 
umenta  (Paris,  1677-92) ;  Fabricius,  Codex  Apocryphus, 
N.  T, ;  Du  Pin,  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (London,  1699) ;  Grabe's  Spicilegium  Ptitrum  (Ox- 
ford, 1714) ;  Lardner*s  Credibility,  etc. ;  Joneses  New 
and  Just  Ifethod  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of 
the  New  Testament ;  Bireh's  A  udarium  (Hafriia,  1804) ; 
Thilo's  Ada  St.  Thoma  (Lips.  1828),  and  Codex  Apoc- 
ryphus, N,  T,  (Lips,  1882).  Tischendorf  has  published 
in  the  original  Greek  the  following  apocryphal  Acts 
(Ada  Apodolorum  Apocrypha,  Lips.  1841, 8vo),  several 
of  which  had  not  before  Ueen  edited :  "  Acts  of  Peter 
and  Paul;"  **Acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla;"  "Acts  of 
Barnabas,  by  Mark ;"  "  Acts  of  PhUip"  (ed.  princeps); 
**  Acts  of  Andrew ;"  *^  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Matthew ;" 
"Acts  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthew"  (ed.  princ); 
"Acts  of  Thomas ;"  "  Consummation  of  Thomas''  (ed. 
pr.);  "Acts  of  Bartholomew"  (e.  p.);  "Acts  of  Tliad- 
d»us"  (e.  p.) ;  **  Acts  of  John"  (e.  p.).    See  Cascom. 

Acts  of  Pilate.  The  ancient  Romans  were  scm- 
pulously  careful  to  preserve  the  memory  of  all  re- 
markable events  which  hippened  in  the  city;  and 
this  was  done  either  in  their  "  Acts  of  the  Senate** 
(.4cto  Senatus\  or  m  the  "  Daily  Acts  of  the  People" 
(Ada  Diuma  Pcpuli),  which  were  dUigently  made 
and  kept  at  Rome  (see  Smith's  Did,  ofClaa,  Antiq, 
s.  V.  Acta  Diuma).  In  like  manner  it  was  customary 
for  the  governors  of  provinces  to  send  to  the  empertir 
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an  tcooont  of  nmarkable  transactions  thmt  occunred 
in  the  places  where  they  resided,  which  were  pre- 
served as  the  AetM  of  their  respective  governments. 
Indeed,  this  wonld  naturally  occnr  in  tiie  trmnsmis- 
sion  of  their  retoms  of  administration  (ratiimes)^  a 
copy  of  wliich  was  also  preserved  in  the  provincial 
archives  (Cicero,  ad  Fam.  iii,  17;  v,  20).     In  con- 
foraiity  with  this  usage,  Easebius  says,  **Oar  8a* 
vioor's  resnrrection  being  mach  talked  of  throoghoot 
P^estine,  Pilate  informed  the  emperor  of  it,  as  like- 
wiae  of  his  miracles,  of  which  he  had  beard ;  and  that, 
being  raised  np  after  be  had  been  put  to  death,  he 
WIS  already  believed  by  many  to  be  a  god"  (/ircc/. 
Ifii*.  lib.  ii,  c.  2),     Theso  accounts  were  never  pub- 
luhed  for  ganeral  poruaal,  but  wero  deposited  among 
the  archives  of  the  empire,  where  they  served  as  a 
fond  of  information  to  historians.     Hence  we  find, 
loni;  before  the  time  of  Eusebius,  that  the  primitive 
Christians,  in  their  disputes  with  tho  Gentiles,  appeal- 
ed to  these  Acts  of  Pilate  as  to  most  undoubted  testi- 
mony.   Thus,  Justin  Uartyr,  in  his  first  Apology  for 
the  ChristUns,  which  was  presented  to  tho  Emperor 
Antoninos  Pius  and  the  senato  of  Rome,  about  the 
vear  140,  having  mentioned  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  some  of  its  attendant  circumstances,  adds, 
"  And  that  these  thing}  were  so  done,  you  may  know 
rrom  the  Ae*t  made  tm  the  time  of  Pcmtim  Pilatt."   Af- 
t3rirard,  in  the  same  Apolog}',  having  noticed  some 
of  oar  Loid*s  miracles,  such  as  healing  diseases  and 
riiiing  the  dead,  he  sa3'S,  "  And  that  these  things 
were  done  by  him  you  may  know  from  the  Acts  made 
ia  the  time  of  Pcntius  PUcUe**  (Justin  Martyr,  Apol, 
I'r.  p.  G5,  72,  ed.  Benedict.). 

TertoUian,  in  his  Apology  for  Christianity,  about 
th'jear  200,  aftar  speaking  of  our  Saviour's  crucifix- 
ion and  resnrrection,  and  his  appearance  to  the  disci- 
ples and  ascension  into  heaven  in  tho  sight  of  tho 
sime  disciples,  who  were  ordained  by  him  to  publish 
th)  Gospel  over  tho  world,  thus  proceeds:  **0f  all 
th39«  things  relating  to  Christ,  PtUUe  himself,  in  his 
conscience  already  a  Christian,  sent  an  account  to  Ti- 
berias, then  emperor'*  (Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  21).  Tho 
some  writer,  in  the  aama  treatise,  thus  relates  tho  pro- 
ceedings of  Tiberius  on  receiving  this  information: 
"  There  was  an  ancient  decree  that  no  one  should  bo 
received  for  a  deity  unless  he  was  first  approved  by 
the  senate.  Tiberias,  in  whose  timo  the  Christian  re- 
it^n  had  its  rise,  having  received  from  Palestine  in 
Syria  an  account  of  such  things  as  manifested  tho 
troth  of  his"  (Christ's)  "divinity,  proposed  to  tho 
Knite  that  he  should  be  enrolled  among  the  Roman 
godi,  and  give  his  own  prerogative  vote  in  favor  of 
the  motion.  But  the  senate  rejected  it,  because  tho 
emperor  himself  had  declined  the  samo  honor.  Nev- 
erthele»,  the  emperor  persisted  in  bis  opinion,  and 
threatened  punishment  to  the  accusera  of  the  C^hris- 
tiui.  Search  your  own  Commentaries,  or  public 
writings ;  you  will  there  find  that  Nero  was  tho  first 
«ho  r^ed  with  the  impsrial  sword  against  this  sect, 
when  rising  most  at  Rome*'  (Tertull.  Apolog.  c.  6). 

These  testimonies  of  Justin  and  TertuUian  are  taken 
from  pablic  apologies  for  tho  Christian  religion,  which 
were  presented  either  to  the  emperor  and  senate  of 
Koms,  or  to  magistrates  of  public  authority  and  great 
<ti<tinction  in  the  Roman  empire.     See  Pilate. 

Acu'Si  (rather  i4ciM^,  *AxovS  by  erroneous  tran- 
Kription  for  'Acov/3,  Acnb,  I  Esdr.  v,  31),  the  progen- 
itor of  one  of  the  families  of  the  temple-servants  (ic- 
^i^XoCf  t  e.  Nethinim),  said  to  have  returned  from 
the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  80) ;  evidently  the  Akkdb 
(q-  T.)  of  the  parallel  texU  (Ezra  ii,  45,  or,  rather, 
ver.  42;  oomp.  Keh.  vii,  48,  when  the  name  is  not 
found). 

A'cnb  (rather  Acvph,  'Ako6^  v.  r.  'Ago^fi,  Acwn; 
iMfth  comptlotis  for  Bac/So^ic),  another  head  of  the 
Kethumn  that  returned  ttorn  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  81) ; 


evidently  the  Bakbok  (q.  v.)  of  the  genoine  texts 
(Esra  ii,  51 ;  Neh.  vii,  53). 

Aczlb.     See  AcHZiB. 

Ad,  according  to  Arabian  traditions,  was  the  sen 
of  Udh,  or  Uz  (the  grandson  of  Shem,  Gen.  x,  23), 
and  the  progenitor  of  a  powerful  tribe  called  the  Ad- 
ites,  who  settled  in  Er-Raml,  or  Sandy  Arabia  (Abulfe- 
da,  Hist.  Anteislam.  p.  17,  ed.  Fleischer).  Like  tho 
other  kindred  tribes  of  those  early  times,  the  Aditcs 
soon  abandoned  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  set  up 
four  idols  whom  they  worshipped :  Sakia,  whom  they 
imagined  to  supply  rain ;  Hafedha,  who  preserved  them 
from  all  foreign  and  external  dangers ;  Razeka,  who 
provided  them  with  food ;  and  Salema,  who  restored 
them  fh)m  sickness  to  health  (Sale's  Koran,  p.  122, 
note).  It  is  said  that  God  commissioned  the  prophet 
Hud  or  Heber  to  attempt  their  reformation,  but,  re- 
maining obstinate  in  their  idolatry,  they  were  almost 
all  destroyed  by  a  suffocating  wind.  The  few  who 
escaped  retired  with  the  prophet  Hud  to  another  place. 
Before  this  severe  punishment  they  had  been  visited 
with  a  dreadful  drought  for  four  yean,  which  killed 
their  cattle,  and  reduced  them  to  great  distress  (sco 
D'Herbelot,  Bihl.  Or.  s.  v.  Houd).  They  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Koran,  and  some  writere,  on  the  au- 
thority of  that  work,  affirm  that  they  were  of  gigantic 
stature.    See  Arabia. 

Adad,  the  Gnecized  form  of  the  name  of  the  idol 
IJadud  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  5,  2) ;  also  a  less  correct 
form  of  the  name  of  King  Iladad  (1  Kings  xi,  17,  origi- 
nal).    See  Hadad. 

Ad'adah  (Heb.  Adadah%  ^^^^t  from  the  Syr., 
festitai,  or  perhaps,  by  reduplication,  boundary ;  Sept. 
'A£aSa,  V.  r.  'ApovtjX),  a  town  in  tho  southern  part  of 
tho  tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  Dtmonah  and 
Kedesh  (Josh,  xv,  22)  ;  probably  situated  in  the  por- 
tion afterward  set  oft*  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  1-9).  It 
is  possibly  the  village  Gadda  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Vaiiu),  lying  on  tho  oast- 
cm  bordcr.of  Daroma,  opposite  the  Dead  Sea.  But  see 
Gaddaii.  M.  de  Saulcy  believes  that  ho  passed  somo 
ruins  b^*  thb  name  on  his  way  from  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Hebron  on  the  high  ground  after 
leaving  Wady  es-Zowcirah  {Narrative,  i,  3G0, 430). 

A'dah  (Heb.  Aday,  ni7,  omiment;  Sept.  'Aoo), 
the  name  of  two  women. 

1.  Tho  first  named  of  tho  two  wives  of  the  Cainite 
Lamech,  and  mother  of  Jabal  and  Jubal  (Gen.  iv,  19, 
20,  23).     B.C.  cir.  8600. 

2.  The  first  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau,  being  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and  the  mother  of  Eli- 
phaz  (Gen.  xxxvi,  2,  4,  10,  12,  16).  B.C.  1964.  Slio 
is  elsewhere  confounded  with  Bashemath  (Gcn.xxvi, 
34).     See  Esau. 

Adai'ah  (Heb.  Adayah\  ^^^^^^  adorned  by  Jtho- 
vah,  once  in  the  prolonged  form  Adaya'hu,  i)n*^l7,  2 

Chron.  xxiii,  1),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'ABaXa  v.  r.  'AM.)  The  ion  of  Ethni 
and  father  of  Zerah,  of  the  I<«evitical  family  of  Ger- 
shom,  in  the  ancestry'  of  Asaph  (1  Chron.  vi,  40) ;  ap- 
parently the  same  with  Iddo,  the  son  of  Joah  (ver.21). 
B.C.  cir.  1530.     See  Asaph. 

2.  (Sept.  'AMa  v.  r.  'AXatrr.)  A  son  of  Shimhi, 
and  chief  Benjamite  resident  at  Jerusalem  before  the 
captivity  (1  Chron.  viii,  21),  B.C.  long  post  1612. 

3.  (Sept.  'A^rtfa,  v.  r.  'A^ai.)  The  father  of  Maasei- 
ah,  which  latter  was  a  ^*  captain  of  hundred"  during; 
the  protectorate  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  1).  B.C. 
ante  877.  He  is  apparently  the  same  as  Juda  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  father  of  Simeon,  among  Christ's  mater- 
nal ancestry  (Luke  iii,  80).     See  GiENEALOOYk 

4.  (Sept.  *¥Md  V.  r.  'lef m.)  The  father  of  Jedidah 
and  maternal  grandfather  of  King  Josiah,  a  native  of 
Boscath  (2  Kings  xxii,  1).     B.C.  ante  649. 

5.  (Sept.  'ABata  v.  r.  'A^aia.)    A  son  of  Joiarib  and 
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father  of  Hazaiah,  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah  (Neh.  xi,  5). 
B.C.  considerably  ante  536. 

6.  A  priest,  son  of  Jeroham,  who  held  a  prominent 
post  in  defending  the  second  temple  while  building 
(1  Chron.  ix,  12,  Sept.  XaSia  v.  r.  'Adata;  Neh.  xi, 
12,  A^afa),  B.C.  618. 

7.  (Sept.  'Aduia.)  A  '*  son'*  of  Bani,  an  Israelite 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity 
(Ezra  X,  29^  B.C.  459. 

8.  (Sept.  'ASaiag  t.  r.  'ASata.)  Another  of  the 
*'sons"  of  Bani,  who  did  likewise  (Ezra  x,  39),  B.C. 
459. 

Adalbert.    See  Adelbebt. 

Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Prague,  was  bom  of  a 
princely  Slavonic  family,  about  the  year  956,  at  Prague. 
His  parents  sent  him  to  Magdeburg  to  enter  upon  his 
studies  under  the  archbishop  Adalbert,  who  gave  him 
his  own  name  at  confirmation.  Upon  his  return  into 
Bohemia,  touched  by  the  death-bed  remorse  of  Diet- 
mar,  bishop  of  Prague,  for  not  having  led  a  life  of 
greater  piety  and  activity,  he  at  once  assumed  a  peni- 
tential dress,  praying  fervently  and  giving  great  alms. 
In  983  he  was  elected  bishop  of  Prague  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people.  He  made  great  ef- 
forts to  promote  the  spiritual  -welfare  of  his  flock, 
which  was  in  a  fearful  state  of  immorality :  among 
the  laity  polygamy,  and  among  the  clergy  inconti- 
nence were  general.  Had  he  been  less  impatient,  he 
might  doubtiess  have  accomplished  much  more  than 
he  did.  Finding  all  his  labor  in  vain,  he  left  his  see 
in  989  by  permission  of  Pope  John  XV,  and  retired 
into  the  monastery  of  St.  Bonifiice,  at  Rome.  Ho  was, 
however,  constrained  to  return  to  his  bishopric,  which 
ha  again  quitted  for  his  monastic  retreat ;  and  again 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  it,  when,  finding  his 
people  set  against  him,  he  Anally  forsook  it,  in  order 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Prussia,  where  he  suffered  mar- 
tj-rdom,  April  23,  997  (after  making  many  converts 
at  Dantzic  and  in  Pomerania),  at  the  hands  of  seven 
assassins,  whose  chief  was  an  idol-priest,  and  who 
pierced  him  with  seven  lances.  Since  that  period 
Adalbert  has  been  the  patron  saint  of  Poland  and  Bo- 
hemia. For  a  graphic  account  of  him,  see  Neander, 
Ugkt  in  Dark  Places^  272.  The  Martyrologies  com- 
memorate him  on  the  i23d  of  April. — Neander,  Ch.  HUt. 
iii,  322 ;  Butler,  Lkes  ofSjt'mtg,  April  23. 

Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
was  descended  from  a  noble  Saxon  family.  He  served 
as  sulxleacon  to  archbishop  Hermann  for  several  yean», 
and  himself  received  that  office  in  1043  from  Henry 
III,  whom  in  1046  he  accompanied  to  Rome.  There 
he  barely  failed  of  election  to  the  papal  throne.  Pope 
Leo  IX,  in  whose  behalf  he  had  spoken  in  the  synod 
at  Mentz  in  1049,  made  him  in  1050  his  legate  in  the 
North.  Adalbert  intended,  with  the  support  of  the 
Emperor  Henry,  to  convert  the  archdiocese  of  Bre- 
men into  a  northern  patriarchate,  which  was  to  be  in- 
dependent of  Rome,  and  embrace  the  sees  of  Northern 
Germany,  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eng- 
land. Henry  III  compelled  the  pope,  Clement  II  (one 
of  the  three  German  popes  who  were  in  succession 
elevated  to  the  papal  throne  by  Henry),  to  recognize 
Adalbert  as  his  peer.  A  bull  is  still  extant  in  which 
the  pope  addressed  Adalbert  with  **  Vos,"  while  gen- 
erally the  popes  addressed  every  bbhop  with  **  Tu*' 
(hence  the  principle,  Papa  neminem  voniiai).  But 
this  was  all  ended  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Leo  IX,  recog- 
nizing Adalbert  as  apostolic  vicar,  but  demanding 
fealty  to  the  Roman  see.  During  the  minority  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV  he  usurped,  together  with  arch- 
bishop Hanno  of  Cologne,  the  administration  of  the 
empire.  His  ambition  and  violence  made  him  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  German  princes  that,  in  1066,  they 
forcibly  separated  him  from  the  emperor ;  but  in  10^ 
he  regained  his  former  power,  and  kept  it  until  his 
death,  March  16, 1072.-^Adam  Bremensb,  Gaia  ffat^ 


nabwrff,  ponti/, ;  Lappenberg,  Hamhwrgiichu  Urba^' 
denbuch;  Stenzel,  Getch,  Iktttehkmdt  tmler  dnfranh 
kischen  Kai$em, 

Adaldag;n8,  archbishop  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  three  emperors  OUm 
(the  last  of  whom  died  1002),  and  enjoyed  great  influ- 
ence at  court,  where  he  held  the  office  of  chancellor. 
After  the  victory  which  Otho  I  gained  over  the  Danes, 
he  established  three  episcopal  sees  in  Jutland,  viz., 
Sleswick,  Ripen,  and  Arhnsen.  He  bi^ized  Harold, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  sent  missionaries  among  the 
northern  nations. — Mosheim,  Ch,  Hiit,  cent,  x,  pt  i, 
ch.  i,  §  7. 

Adalgar,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  Corby,  and  tbe 
companion  of  Rembertus,  or  Rheinbertus,  whom  be 
succeeded,  in  888,  in  the  archiepiscopal  chair  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen.  The  archbishop  of  Cologne  clum- 
ed  supremacy  over  Cologne,  and  Pope  Formosus  cited 
Adalgar  to  appear  at  Rome  to  prove  his  rights  to  the 
archbishopric,  but  he  refused  both  to  attend  in  penon 
and  to  send  a  deputy.  The  investigation  was  intnut- 
ed  to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  decided  agamst 
Adalgar,  who  was  placed  among  the  lowest  bishops. 
The  archbishopric  was  restored  by  a  bull  of  Sergias 
III,  A.D.  905.  Adalgar  established  a  seminary  of 
priests  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the  North, 
and  died  May  9, 909,  after  holding  the  sec  for  nineteen 
years. 

Adalhard,  abbot  of  Corbie,  bom  about  753,  died 
in  826.  He  was  a  son  of  Count  Bernard,  and  a  rela- 
tive of  Charles  Martel.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  op- 
pose the  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  and  to  preach 
opcnl}-  that  the  laws  must  be  equally  obeyed  bv  pa- 
tricians and  commoners.  Charlemagne  confided  to 
him  important  missions,  and  appointed  him  his  del- 
egate at  tbe  Council  of  Rome  in  809.  After  the  death 
of  this  emperor  he  fell  into  disfavor,  having  been  rep- 
resented by  the  nobili^  to  Louis  the  Debonair  as  an 
ambitious  demagogue.  He  is  commemorated  as  a 
saint,  Jan.  2.  Mabillon  failed  to  publish  hia  ser- 
mons. His  Statuta  CorbienaU  Eccltsia  was  pahlish- 
ed,  but  very  incorrectly,  by  d*Achciy,  Many  other 
writings  of  Adalhard  are  still  acattend  and  inedited. 
Some  extracts  of  his  UheUtu  de  Ordine  Peda^  were 
given  bv  Hincmar.  See  Radbert,  Vita  S,  Adalkjrdi 
dbbatU  CorUeru'^,  1617.— Hoefer,  Biog,  Ghiirde,\n%. 

Adair  a  (Heb.  Addlyi,\  K^^^K;  probably  of  Per- 
sian  origin ;  Sept.  BapA  v.  r.  Bopea,  Vulg.  Adcijd), 
the  fifth  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  slain  by  the  Jews 
under  the  royal  edict  at  Shuahan  (Esth.  ix,  8),  B.C. 
473. 

Ad'am  (Heb.  A  dam\  ta*JK,  rtd  [see  Edox]  ;  hence 
h'Q'lM,  the  ground^  from  the  ntddiness  of  flesh  and  of 
clayey  soil,  see  Gcsenius,  Thei.  //e&.  p.  24,  25;  comp. 
Josephus,  Ani,  ii,  1 ;  Jonathan's  Targum  on  Gen.  ii, 
7 ;  Leusden,  Oncmastj  s.  v. ;  Marek,  Ifiti,  Paradaiy  ii, 
5),  the  name  of  a  man  and  a  place. 

1.  The  first  man,  whose  creation,  ikll,  and  history 
are  detailed  by  Moses  in  Gen.  ii-v,  being  in  fact  the 
same  Hebrew  word  usually  rendered  **  man"  (includ- 
ing woman  also,  Gen.  v,  1,  2),  but  often  used  distinc- 
tively with  the  article  (P^^J^,  ka.Adam%  "the  man," 

Sept.  and  N.  T.  'A^a/i,  Josephus 'A^a^oc,  Ant,  i,  1,  3), 
as  a  proper  name  (comp.  Tobit  viii,  6).  It  seems  at 
first  thought  somewhai  strange  that  the  head  of  the 
human  famtlv  should  have  received  his  distinctive 
name  from  the  affinity  which  he  had,  in  the  lower  part 
of  his  nature,  to  the  dust  of  the  earth — that  he  should 
have  been  called  Adam^  as  being  taken  in  hia  bodOy 
part  from  adamah^  the  ground ;  the  more  especially  as 
the  name  was  not  assumed  by  man  himself,  but  im- 
posed by  God,  and  imposed  in  immediate  conBection 
with  man's  destination  to  l>ear  the  imago  of  God: 
"And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  (Adam)  in  our 
image,  after  our  likenees,"  etc.    This  apparent  Incon- 
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gniitT  fau  led  aooie,  in  particiikr  Bichen  {Die  Schdp^ 
fwg$-,  ParaMeMe*-  imd  SilaidJIutkagewcldchU,  p.  163),  to 
tdopt  another  etTinology  of  the  tenn — ^to  make  Adam 
a  derivatiTe  of  danuih  (np^,  to  b€  like,  to  resembU). 
Delitzacb,  however  (^Sffstem^der  Bihl,  Ptifchohgie,  p. 
49),  has  objected  to  this  view,  both  on  grammatical 
and  other  grounds ;  and  thongh  we  do  not  aee  the  forv» 
of  bis  grammatical  objection  to  the  derivation  in  qnes- 
tion,  yet  we  think  he  puts  the  matter  itself  rightly, 
and  thereby  justifies  the  received  opinion.  Man*8  name 
18  Idndred  with  that  of  the  earth,  adamah^  not  because 
of  its  being  his  characteristic  dignity  tliat  God  made 
him  after  his  image,  bat  because  of  this,  that  God  made 
ifter  his  image  one  who  had  been  taken  Arom  the 
earth.  The  likeness  to  God  man  had  in  common  with 
the  angels,  bat  that,  as  the  possessor  of  this  likeness, 
he  should  be  Adam — ^this  is  what  brought  him  into 
onion  with  two  worlds — the  world  of  spirit  and  the 
world  of  matter — ^rendered  him  the  centre  and  the 
bond  of  all  that  had  been  made,  the  fitting  topstone  of 
the  whole  work  of  creation,  and  the  motive  principle 
of  the  world's  history.  It  is  precisely  his  having  the 
image  of  God  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that,  while  made 
somewhat  lower  than  the  angels,  he  occupies  a  higher 
position  than  they  in  respect  to  the  afiUn  of  this 
world  (Paa.  viii,  5 ;  Heb.  ii,  6). 

I.  Hiilory. — In  the  first  nine  chaptera  of  Genesis 
there  appear  to  be  three  distinct  histories  relating 
more  or  less  to  the  life  of  Adam.  The  fint  extends 
from  Gen.  1,  1  to  ii,  3,  the  second  ftx>m  ii,  4  to  iv,  26, 
die  third  fiT>m  r,  1  to  the  end  of  ix.     The  word 

(r^Tp*?)  at  the  commencement  of  the  latter  two  nar- 

• 

ratives,  which  b  rendered  there  and  elaewhere  ^enero- 
&w,  may  also  be  rendered  kUtory.  The  st}'le  of  the 
second  of  these  records  diffen  very  considerably  Arom 
that  of  the  first.  In  the  fint  the  Deity  is  designated 
by  the  word  Elohim;  in  the  second  he  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  J&hTvah  Elokim.  The  object  of  the  fint 
of  these  narratives  is  to  record  the  creation ;  that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  original 
tin  of  man,  and  the  immediate  posterity  of  Adam ;  the 
tfaiid  contains  mainly  the  history  of  Noah,  referring, 
it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and  his  descendants,  princi- 
pallr  in  relation  to  that  patriarch.  The  first  account 
of  the  creation  of  man  is  in  general  terms,  the  two 
fexet  being  spoken  of  together  (ch.  i,  27)  aa  a  unit  of 
*^m ;  whereas  in  the  second,  or  resumptive  account, 
tbe  separate  formation  of  the  man  and  the  woman  is 
detailed.  This  simple  consideration  reconciles  all  ap- 
parent diacrepanc  J  between  the  two  narratives.— &nith, 
B.  T.    See  Gbxesis. 

The  representation  there  given  is  that  Adam  was 
absolotely  the  first  man,  and  was  created  by  the  dir 
Rct  agency  of  God ;  that  this  act  of  creation,  including 
tbe  immediately  subsequent  creation  of  Eve,  was  the 
lt»t  in  a  aeries  of  creative  acts  which  extended  through 
a  period  of  six  literal  days.  See  Creation.  This 
Scriptural  account  is,  of  courM,  entirely  opposed  to 
the  atheistic  hypothesis,  which  denies  any  definite  be- 
ginnmg  to  the  hnman  race,  but  conceives  the  succes- 
»▼«  generationa  of  men  to  have  run  on  in  a  kind  of 
infinite  aeries,  to  which  no  beginning  can  be  assigned. 
'Sarh  a  theory,  originally  propounded  by  heathen  phi- 
losophers, has  also  been  asserted  by  the  more  extreme 
section  of  infidel  writers  in  Christian  times.  But  the 
^oice  of  tradition,  whicl),  in  all  the  more  ancient  na- 
tions, nnifoimly  points  to  a  comparatively  recent  pe- 
nod  for  tbe  origin  of  the  hnman  famll}',  has  now  re- 
ceived condosive  attestations  from  learned  researoh 
*od  scientific  inquiry.  Not  only  have  the  remains  of 
Itaman  art  and  civilization,  the  more  they  have  been 
explored,  yielded  more  convincing  evidence  of  a  pe- 
nwl  not  very  remote  when  the  human  fiunily  itself 
was  m  inikncy,  but  the  langoages  of  the  world  also, 
Jfhen  careftdly  investigated  and  compared,  as  they 
UTe  of  late  been,  point  to  a  common  and  not  exceed- 
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ingly  remote  origin.  This  is  the  view  of  Sir  Willian 
Jones,  and,  later,  of  Bunsen  also.  The  same  conclu- 
sion substantially  is  reached  by  Dr.  Donaldson,  who, 
after  stating  what  has  already  been  accomplbhed  in 
this  department  of  learning,  expresses  his  conviction, 
on  the  ground  alone  of  the  affinities  of  language,  that 
^*  investigation  will  fully  confirm  what  the  great  apos« 
tie  proclai.1  ed  in  the  Areopagus,  that  God  hath  mado 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  tho 
face  of  the  earth"  (New  Craltylm^  p.  19).  The  position 
is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  results  that  have  been 
gained  in  the  region  of  natural  science.  The  mcst 
skilful  and  accomplished  naturalists — such  as  Cuvier, 
Blumenbacb,  Pritchard — have  estallished  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt  the  unity  of  the  human  family  as  a 
species  (see  particularly  Pritchard's  History  of  Man) ; 
and  those  who  have  prosecuted  geological  resccrchcs, 
while  they  have  found  remains  in  the  different  i-trata 
of  rocks  of  numberless  species  of  inferior  animals,  can 
point  to  no  human  petrifactions — ^none,  at  least,  but 
what  appear  in  some  comparatively  recent  and  local 
formationfr—a  proof  that  man  is  of  too  late  an  origin 
for  his  remains  to  have  mingled  with  those  of  the  ex- 
tinct animal  tribes  of  preceding  ages.  Science  gen- 
erally can  tell  of  no  separate  creations  for  animals  of 
one  and  the  same  species ;  and  while  all  geologic  his- 
tory is  full  of  the  beginnings  and  tho  ends  of  species, 
'Mt  exhibits  no  genealogies  of  development*'  (Miller's 
TVsft'mofiy  of  the  Jioeh,  p.  201).  That,  when  crsated, 
man  must  have  been  formed  in  full  maturity,  as  Adam 
is  related  to  have  been,  was  a  necessity  arising  from 
the  very  conditions  of  existence.  It  has  been  discov- 
ered, by  searehing  into  the  remains  of  preceding  ages 
and  generations  of  living  creatures,  that  there  has 
been  a  manliest  progress  in  the  succession  of  beings  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth — a  progress  in  the  direction 
of  an  increasing  resemblance  to  the  existing  forms  of 
being,  and  in  particular  to  man.  But  the  connection 
between  the  earlier  and  the  later,  the  imperfect  and 
the  perfect,  is  not  that  of  direct  lineage  or  parental 
descent,  as  if  it  came  in  the  way  merely  of  natural 
growth  and  development.  The  connection,  as  Agassis 
has  said  in  his  PrincipUi  of  Zoology ^  **is  cf  a  higher 
and  immaterial  nature ;  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the  view 
of  the  Creator  himself,  whose  aim  in  forming  the 
earth,  in  allowing  it  to  undergo  the  successive  changes 
which  geology  has  pointed  out,  and  in  creating  succes- 
sively all  the  different  types  of  animals  which  have 
passed  away,  was  to  introduce  man  upon  the  surface 
of  our  globe.  Man  is  the  end  toward  which  the  an  mal 
creation  hcu  tended  fiom  thejirtt  appearance  ofthejirat 
pakeozoiojithes,** — Fairbaim,  a.  v.     See  Geoloot. 

Tbe  Almighty  formed  Adam  out  of  the  dust  of  tho 
earth,  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and 
gave  him  dominion  over  all  the  lower  creatures  (Gen. 
i,  26;  ii,  7),  B.C.  4172.  He  created  him  in  his  own 
image  [see  Perfection],  and,  having  pronounced  a 
blessing  upon  him,  placed  him  in  a  delightful  garden, 
that  he  might  cultivate  it  and  enjoy  its  fruits.  See 
Edbk.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  gave  him  the 
following  injunction :.  "Of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ;  for  in  the  day  then 
eatest  thereof  then  shalt  surely  die.^'  The  first  re- 
corded exercise  of  Adam's  power  and  intelligence  was 
his  giving  names  to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  fowls 
of  the  air,  which  the  Lord  brought  before  him  for  this 
purpose.  The  examination  thus  afforded  him  having 
shown  that  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  the 
Lord  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  while 
he  remained  in  a  semi-conscious  state  took  one  of  his 
ribs,  and  closed  up  the  fiesh ;  and  of  the  rib  thus  taken 
fh>m  nun  he  made  a  woman,  whom  he  presented  to 
him  when  he  awoke.  See  £vs.  Adam  receivod  her, 
saying,  "  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  fiesh  of 
my  flesh ;  she  shall  be  called  woman,  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  man.*'     See  Marriaob. 

This  woman,  being  seduced  by  the  tempter,  per* 
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euaded  her  hiuband  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  troit  (oomp. 
Theaer,  De  Adamo  lapso^  diwrtium  c.  Eva  cogkante, 
Jen.  1759).  When  cidled  to  judgment  for  this  trana- 
gression  before  God,  Adam  blamed  his  wife,  and  the 
woman  blamed  the  serpent-tempter.  God  punished  the 
tempter  by  degradation  and  dread  [see  Serpbmt]  ;  the 
woman  by  painful  travail  and  a  situation  of  submis- 
sion ;  and  the  man  by  a  life  of  labor  and  toil — of  which 
punishment  every  day  witnesses  the  fulfilment.  See 
Fall.  As  their  natural  passions  now  became  irregu^ 
lar,  and  their  exposure  to  accidents  great,  God  made  a 
covering  of  skin  for  Adam  and  for  his  wife.  He  also 
expelled  them  from  his  garden  to  the  land  around  it, 
where  Adam  had  been  made,  and  where  was  to  be  their 
future  dwelling ;  placing  at  the  east  of  the  garden  a 
flame,  which  turned  every  ¥ray,  to  prevent  access  to 
the  tree  of  life  (Gen.  iii). — Calmet,  s.  v.    See  Death. 

It  is  not  known  how  long  Adam  and  his  wife  con- 
tinued in  Paradise :  some  think  many  years ;  others 
not  many  days;  othen  not  many  hours.  Shortly 
after  their  expulsion  Eve  brought  forth  Cain  (Gen.  iv, 
1,  2).  Scripture  notices  but  three  sons  of  Adam,  Cain, 
Abel,  and  Seth  (q.  v.),  but  contains  an  allusion  (Gen. 
V,  4)  to  "  sons  and  daughters ;"  no  doubt  severaL  He 
died  B.C.  8242,  aged  990  (see  BrQckner,  Ob  Adam  wirb^ 
Uch  ab.dOOJ.ali  ffewordnif  Aurich,  1799).  See  Lon- 
gevity. 

Such  is  the  simple  narrative  of  the  Bible  relative  to 
the  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  to  which  it  only  re- 
mains to  add  that  his  faith  doubtless  recognised  in  the 
promise  of  '*  the  woman's  seed"  that  should  **  bruise 
the  serpent's  head"  the  atoning  merits  of  the  future 
Redeemer.  See  Messiah.  Whatever  difficulties  we 
ma}'  find  in  the  Scriptural  account,  we  accept  it  as  a 
literal  statement  of  fiicts,  and  shall  therefore  dismiss 
the  rationalistic  theories  and  speculations  to  which  it 
has  given  rise.  The  results  are  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  mankind,  and  the  light  that  the  Bible  thus 
sheds  upon  the  origin  of  the  race  and  the  source  of 
human  depravity  is  of  inestimable  value  even  in 
a  historical  and  philosophical  point  of  view.  See 
Mam. 

See,  generally,  Eichhom's  Urgueh.  ed.  Gabler 
(Nflmb.  1790);  Hug,  Moa.  Gesch.  (Frankf.  nnd  Leipz. 
1790).  Buttman  has  collected  the  parallels  of  heathen 
mythology  in  the  Neue  Berl.  Monafstckr.  1804,  p.  261 
sq. ;  also  in  his  3fytholofftu,  i,  122  sq. ;  comp.  Gesenius, 
in  the  Hall,  Encykl,  i,  358.  In  the  Hindoo  sacred  books 
the  first  human  pair  are  called  Methia  and  MeMam 
{Zml  Avesta,  i,  23 ;  iU,  84).  For  the  Talmudic  fables 
respecting  Adam,  see  Eisenmenger,  Enfdecht,  Judenlh. 
i,  84-865,  830;  u,  417;  Otho,  Lex.  Jiabb.  p.  9  sq. 
Those  of  the  Koran  are  found  in  Sura  ii,  80  sq. ;  vii, 
11  sq. ;  see  Hottinger,  Hia,  Orient,  p.  21;  comp. 
D'Herbelot,  Biblioth.  Or.  s.  v.  Christian  traditions 
niay  be  seen  in  Epiphan.  ffcer.  xlvi,  2  sq. ;  Augustine, 
Civ.  Dei,  xiv,  17 ;  Cedrenus,  Ifist.  p.  6,  9 ;  see  espe- 
cially Fabricii  Codex  Paettdepigrc^us  Vet.  Tett,  i,  1  sq. 
The  Vulgate,  in  Josh,  xiv,  15,  ranks  Adam  among  the 
Anakim ;  see  Gdtze,  Quanta  A  dami$:aturafuerit  (Lips. 
1722);  comp.  Edzardi,  Ad  Cod,  Avoda  Sara^  p.  530 
sq.     See  Amtediluvians. 

II.  The  question  of  the  uniiy  of  the  human  race,  or 
the  descent  of  the  race  fh>m  a  single  pair,  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  of  late,  after  it  had  been 
thought  to  be  finally  settled.  It  may  be  stated  thus : 
"  Did  the  Almighty  Creator  produce  only  one  man  and 
one  woman,  from  whom  all  other  human  beings  have 
descended?  or  did  he  create  several  parantal  pain, 
from  whom  distinct  stocks  of  men  have  been  derived? 
The  question  is  usually  regarded  as  equivalent  to  this : 
whether  or  not  there  is  more  than  one  species  of  men  ? 
But  we  cannot,  in  strict  fairness,  admit  that  the  ques- 
tions ara  identical.  It  is  hypothetically  eonceivMe 
that  the  adorable  God  might  give  existence  to  any 
number  of  creatures,  which  should  all  possess  the 
properties  that  characterize  identity  of  species,  even 


without  such  differenoes  as  constitnte  varietiei,  or 
with  any  degree  of  those  differences.  But  the  sdmis* 
sion  of  Uie  possibility  is  not  a  concessbn  of  the  reality. 
So  great  is  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  derivation  of 
the  entire  mass  of  human  beings  from  one  pair  of  an> 
ceston,  that  it  has  obtained  the  suff^rage  of  the  men 
moat  competent  to  judge  upon  a  question  of  compart- 
tive  anatomy  and  physiology. 

**  (1.)  The  animals  which  render  eminent  services 
to  man,  and  peculiarly  depend  upon  his  protecUon,  are 
widely  diffused — the  horse,  the  dog,  the  hog,  the  do- 
mestic fowl.  Now  of  these,  the  varieties  in  each 
species  are  numerous  and  different,  to  a  degree  so  great 
that  an  observer  ignorant  of  physiological  history 
would  scarcely  believe  them  to  be  of  the  same  species. 
But  man  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  any  animal 
In  the  progress  of  ages  and  generations,  he  has  nattb 
ralized  himself  to  every  climate,  and  to  modes  of  life 
which  would  prove  fatal  to  an  individual  man  sudden- 
ly transferred  from  a  remote  point  of  the  field.  The 
alterations  produced  affect  ever}*^  part  of  the  body,  in- 
ternal and  external,  without  extinguishing  the  maiin 
of  the  specific  identity. 

**(2.)  A  further  and  striking  evidence  is,  that  when 
persons  of  different  varieties  are  conjugally  united,  the 
offspring,  especially  in  two  or  three  generations,  be- 
comes more  prolific,  and  acquires  a  higher  periection 
in  physical  and  mental  qualities  than  was  found  in 
either  of  the  parental  races.  From  the  deepest  African 
black  to  the  finest  Caucasian  white,  the  change  rans 
through  imperceptible  gradations ;  and,  if  a  middle 
hue  be  assumed,  suppose  some  tint  of  brown,  all  the 
varieties  of  complexion  may  be  explained  upon  tho 
principle  of  divergence  influenced  by  outward  dream- 
stances.  Mr.  Poinsett  saw  in  South  America  a  fine 
healthy  regiment  of  spotted  men,  quite  peculiar  enoogh 
to  be  held  by  Professor  Agassiz  a  separate  race.  And 
why  were  they  not?  Simply  because  they  were  a 
known  cross-breed  between  Spaniards  and  Indians. 
Changes  as  great  are  exhibited  by  the  Magyars  of 
Europe,  and  by  the  Ulster  Irish,  as  quoted  by  Miller. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  of  opinion  that  a  climatic  change 
was  already  pereeptible  in  the  negro  of  our  Southern 
states.  Professor  Cabell  (Testimony  of  Modem  Seienee, 
etc.)  ably  and  clearly  sustains  the  doctrine  that  props- 
gability  is  conclusive  proof  of  sameness  of  spedes. 
He  denies,  on  good  authority,  that  the  mulatto  is 
feebler  or  less  prolific  than  either  unmixed  stock. .  He 
furnishes  abundant  proof  of  the  barrenness  of  hybrids. 
The  fact  that  the  connection  of  different  varieties  of 
the  hnnuin  species  produces  a  prolific  progeny,  is  proof 
of  oneness  of  species  and  family.  This  argument, 
sustained  by  facts,  can  hardly  be  considered  less  than 
demonstration. 

**  (8.)  Tho  objection  drawn  from  tho  improbability 
that  the  one  race  springing  from  a  single  locality 
would  migrate  from  a  pleasanter  to  a  worse  region  is 
very  completely  dispatched.  Ample  causes,  prooli, 
facts,  and  authoritira  are  furnished  to  show  that,  were 
mankind  now  reduced  to  a  single  family,  only  tame 
would  be  wanting,  even  without  civilization,  to  ovo'- 
spread  tho  earth.  European  man  and  European- 
American  man,  as  all  Yuttory  agrees,  came  from  Asia. 
Whence  came  our  aboriginal  men?  As  Professor 
Cabell  shows,  they  came  by  an  antipodal  route  from 
the  same  Asia.  Purane  the  investigation,  and  the 
clue  of  history  will  lead  our  tremulous  feet  to  about 
the  Mosaic  cradle  of  man. 

'*  (4.)  Ethnology,  or  rather  Glottology,  tho  giadn- 
ally  perfecting  comparison  of  languages,  ia  bringing 
us  to  the  same  point.  The  unsdentific  attempt  to 
trace  the  striking  analogies  of  languages  to  the  mere 
similarity  of  human  organs,  and  the  stiU  more  unaden- 
tific  attempt  of  Professor  Agassiz  to  attribute  them  to  a 
transcendental  mental  unity  in  races  spmni^  ftom  dif- 
ferent original  localities,  look  like  desperation.  Mean- 
while, comparison  is  educing  woadeifrd  yet  rarely 
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demonstntiTe  laws,  and  laws  are  guiding  threads  con- 
verging to  onitv. 

"  (5.)  Another  argnment  is  deiiTed  from  the  real 
mental  nnit^  of  the  universal  human  soul.  Races  dif- 
fer, indeed,  in  mental  power,  as  do  individuals,  wide- 
ly, even  in  the  same  &mily.  But  there  is  the  same 
programme  of  mental  philosophy  for  all.  The  same 
intellect,  affections,  instincts,  conscience,  sense  of  su- 
perior dime  power,  and  susceptibility  of  religion.  For 
the  Enropean,  the  Esquimaui^  the  Hottentot,  there  is 
the  same  power  in  the  cross  of  Christ. 

**(&)  Finally,  Geology,  with  her  wonderful  demon- 
gtntion  of  the  recent  origin  of  man,  proves  the  same 
thing.  The  latest  attempts  to  adduce  specimens  of 
fos^  man  have  been  failures.  Not  far  back  of  the 
period  that  our  beat  but  somewhat  hypothetical  cal- 
colations  from  Mosaic  chronology  would  assign,  Geol- 
0^  fixes  the  birth  of  man. 

"The  conclusion  may  be  fairly  drawn,  in  the  words 
of  the  able  translators  and  illustrators  of  Baron  Cuvier's 
great  work:  *  We  are  fully  warranted  in  concluding, 
both  from  the  comparison  of  man  with  inferior  ani- 
mals, 90  ftr  as  the  inferiority  will  allow  of  such  com- 
pari»}n,  and,  beyond  that,  by  comparing  him  with  him- 
self, that  the  great  family  of  mankind  loudly  proclaim 
a  descent,  at  some  period  or  other,  from  one  common 
origin.' 

"  Thns,  by  an  investigation  totally  independent  of 
historical  authority,  we  are  brought,  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  inspired  writings,  that  the  Creator  *  liath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the 
face  at  the  earth'  (Acts  xvii,  26).*'  The  more  recent 
aothorities  on  this  question  are :  Prichard,  Re»tarche$ 
vuo  tke  Phfnoiogictd  Hutortf  of  Mankind  (Lond.  4  vols. 
Sro,  188M4) ;  also  Natural  History  of  Mam  (London, 
Sd  ed.  8ro,  1848) ;  Bachman,  Unity  of  the  Human  Race 
(Charleston,  1850,  8vo);  Smyth,  Unity  of  the  Races 
(Stw  York,  1850) ;  Johnes,  Philological  Proofs  of  the 
CniUf  of  the  Hmum  Race  (London,  1846);  Meth,  Qu, 
Rev.  Joly,  1851,  p.  845;  Jan.  1859,  p.  162;  Cabell, 
Testimony  of  Modem  Science  to  the  Unity  of  Mankind 
(Nev  York,  1858,  12mo).  See  uUo  Blumenbach,  Be 
get.  km.  Var.  Naiisfa  (Gott.  1776, 8vo) ;  Quatrefages, 
UiRev,des  Deux  Mondes,  1861 ;  and  the  article  Mav. 

III.  The  original  capacities  and  condition  of  the  first 
boman  pair  have  also  formed  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
CBSsion.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  best  con- 
closiona  of  reason  on  this  point  harmonize  fully  with 
the  brief  Scriptuml  accoant  of  the  facta  as  they  were. 

1.  It  ia  evident,  upon  a  little  reflection,  and  the 
dtsest  investigation  confirms  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Snt  hnman  pair  must  have  been  created  in  a  state 
equivalent  to  that  whicJi  all  subsequent  human  beings 
hare  had  to  reach  by  slow  degrees,  in  growth,  experi- 
ence, observation,  imitation,  and  the  instruction  of 
ethen ;  that  is,  a  state  of  prime  maturity,  and  with  an 
iafosion,  so  to  speak,  of  knowledge  and  habits,  both 
pbyitcal  and  intellectual,  suitable  to  the  place  which 
man  hod  to  occupy  in  the  system  of  creation,  and  ade- 
qaate  to  his  necessities  in  that  place.  Had  it  been 
^^rwise,  the  new  beings  could  not  have  preserved 
their  aninul  existence,  nor  have  held  rational  converse 
vith  each  other,  nor  have  paid  to  their  Creator  the 
^»niage  of  knowledge  and  love,  adoration  and  obedi- 
ence; and  reason  clearly  tells  us  that  the  last  was  the 
noblest  end  of  existence.  The  Bible  coincides  with 
this  dictate  of  honest  reason,  expressing  theso  facts  in 
Maple  and  artless  language:  "And  Jehovah  God 
formed  the  man  [ffeb,  the  Adam],  dust  from  the  ground 
[ia-adamah}^  and  blew  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
^;  and  the  man  became  a  living  animal'*  (Gen,  ii, 
•)•  H^  are  two  objects  of  attention,  the  organic 
"•fliwism  of  the  human  body,  and  the  vitality  with 
which  it  was  endowed,  (rt.)  The  mechanical  material, 
formed  (moulded,  or  arranged,  as  an  artificer  models 
^  or  wax)  into  the  human  and  all  other  animal 
hodies,  is  callod  "  dust  from  the  ground."    This  ex- 


pression  conveys,  in  a  general  form,  the  idea  of  ecuihy 
matter,  the  constitaent  substance  of  the  ground  on 
which  we  troad.  To  say  that  of  this  the  human  and 
every  other  animal  body  was  formed,  is  a  position 
which  would  be  at  once  the  most  easily  apprehensible 
to  an  uncultivated  mind,  and  which  yet  is  the  mo&t 
exactly  true  upon  the  highest  philosophical  grounds. 
We  now  know,  from  chemical  analysis,  that  the  ani- 
mal body  is  composed,  in  the  inscrutable  manner  call- 
ed organization,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
lime,  iron,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Now  all  these 
an  mineral  substances,  which  in  their  various  combi- 
nations form  a  very  large  part  of  the  solid  ground. 
(6.)  The  expression  which  we  have  rendered  *  living 
animal**  sets  befaro  us  the  organic  Ife  of  the  animal 
frame,  that  mysterious  something  which  man  can- 
not create  nor  restore,  which  baffles  the  most  acute 
philosophers  to  search  out  its  nature,  and  which  rea- 
son combines  with  Scripture  to  refer  to  the  immediate 
agency  of  the  Almighty — **  in  him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being." 

2.  But  the  Scripture  narrative  also  declares  that 
"  God  created  man  in  his  own  image :  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he 
them"  (Gen.  i,  27).  The  image  (resemblance,  such  as 
a  shadow  bears  to  the  object  which  casts  it)  of  God  is 
an  expression  which  breathes  at  onco  primitive  sim- 
plicity and  the  moat  recondite  wisdom ;  for  what  term 
could  the  most  cultivated  and  copious  language  bring 
forth  more  suitable  to  the  puipose?  It  presents  to  us 
man  as  made  in  a  resemblance  to  the  Author  of  his 
being,  a  true  resemblance,  but  faint  and  shadow;}' ;  an 
outline,  faithful  according  to  its  capacit}',  j'et  infinite- 
ly remote  from  the  reality :  a  distant  form  of  the  <»- 
teUigence,  tcisdom,  power,  rectitude,  goodness,  and  do- 
minion of  tho  Adorable  Supreme.  As  to  the  precise 
characteristics  of  excellence  in  which  this  image  con- 
sists, theologians  have  been  much  divided.  Tertul- 
lian  {Adv.  Marc,  ii,  5,  6)  placed  it  in  the  faculties  of 
the  soul,  especially  in  the  power  of  choice  between 
good  and  evil.  Among  tho  fathers  generally,  and  the 
schoolmen  after  them,  there  were  many  different  the- 
ories, nor  are  the  later  theologians  at  all  more  unani- 
mous. Many  unnecessar}'  disputes  would  have  been 
avoided  by  the  recognition  of  the  simple  fact  that  the 
phrase  the  image  of  God  is  a  very  comprehensive  one, 
and  is  used  in  the  Bible  in  more  than  one  sense.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  best  writers  speak  of  the  image  of  God 
as  twdTold,  Natural  and  Moral. 

(a.)  Natural. — The  notion  that  tho  original  resem- 
blance of  man  to  God  must  be  placed  in  some  one 
quality  is  destitute  of  proof  either  from  Scripture  or 
reason ;  and  we  are,  in  fact,  taught  that  it  comprises 
also  what  is  so  far  from  being  essential  that  it  may  be 
both  lost  and  regained.  (1.)  When  God  is  called 
**tho  Father  of  Spirits,"  a  likeness  is  suggested  be- 
tween man  and  God  in  the  tpirituality  of  their  nature. 
This  is  also  implied  in  tho  striking  argument  of  St. 
Paul  with  the  Athenians:  ** Forasmuch,  then,  as  we 
are  the  offspring  of  God,  wo  ought  not  to  think  that 
the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device ;"  plainly  referring 
to  the  idolatrous  statues  by  which  God  was  represent- 
ed among  heathens.  If  likeness  to  God  in  man  con- 
sisted in  bodil}'  shape,  this  would  not  have  been  an 
argument  against  human  representations  of  the  Deity ; 
but  it  imports,  as  Howe  well  expresses  it,  that  '*  we 
are  to  understand  that  our  resemblance  to  him,  as  we 
are  his  offspring,  lies  in  some  higher,  more  noble,  and 
more  excellent  thing,  of  which  there  can  be  no  figure ; 
as  who  can  tell  how  to  give  the  figuro  or  image  of  a 
thought,  or  of  the  mind  or  thinking  power?"  In 
spirituality^  and,  consequently,  immateriality,  this  im- 
age of  God  in  man,  then,  in  the  first  instance,  consists. 
(2.)  Tho  sentiment  expressed  in  Wisdom  ii,  23,  is  an 
evidence  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Jews,  tbi 
image  of  God  in  man  comprised  immortality  also. 
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*'  For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made  him 
to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity ;"  and  though  oth- 
er creatures  were  made  capable  of  immortality,  and  at 
least  the  material  human  fhime,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  case  of  animals,  would  have  escaped 
death  had  not  sin  entered  the  world;  yet,  without 
admitting  the  absurdity  of  the  ^*  natural  immortality" 
of  the  human  soul,  that  essence  must  have  been  con- 
stituted immortal  in  a  high  and  peculiar  sense,  which 
has  ever  retained  its  prerogative  of  continued  dura- 
tion amid  the  universal  death  not  only  of  animals  but 
of  the  bodies  of  all  human  beings.  There  appears 
also  a  manifest  allusion  to  man's  immortalit}'-,  as  be- 
ing included  in  the  image  of  God,  in  the  reason  which 
is  given  in  Genesis  for  the  law  which  inflicts  death  on 
murderers:  **  Whoso  sheddeth  man*8  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed :  for  in  the  ifnage  of  God  made 
he  man/'  The  essence  of  the  crime  of  homicide  is  not 
confined  here  to  the  putting  to  death  the  mere  animal 
part  of  man ;  and  it  must,  therefore,  lie  in  the  pecu- 
liar value  of  life  to  an  immortal  being,  accountable  in 
another  state  for  the  actions  done  in  this,  and  whoso 
life  ought  to  be  specially  guarded  for  this  vei^'  reason, 
that  death  introduces  him  into  changeless  and  etomal 
relations,  which  were  not  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
human  passions.  (8.)  The  inteiUctwU  faculties  of  man 
form  a  third  feature  in  his  natural  likeness  to  God. 
Some,  indeed  (e.  g.  Philo),  have  placed  the  whoU  like- 
ness in  the  vovg,  or  rational  soul.  (4.)  The  tmZ/,  or 
power  of  choice  and  volition,  is  the  last  of  these  fea- 
tures. They  are  all  essential  and  ineffaceable.  Man 
could  not  be  man  without  them. 

(6.)  Moral, — (1.)  There  is  an  express  allusion  to  the 
moral  image  of  God,  in  which  man  was  at  first  cre- 
ated, in  Colossians  iii,  10:  **And  have  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge,  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him ;"  and  in  Ephesians 
iv,  24 :  **  Put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness."  In  these 
passages  the  apostle  represente  the  change  produced 
in  true  Christians  by  the  Gospel,  as  a  ^*  renewal  of 
the  imige  of  God  in  man ;  as  a  new  or  second  creation 
in  that  image  ;'*  and  he  explicitly  declares,  that  that 
image  consisto  in  *^  knowledge,"  in  ^*  righteousness," 
and  in  "  true  holiness."  (2.)  This  also  may  be  final- 
ly argued  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  histo- 
rian of  the  creation  represents  the  Creator  as  viewing 
the  works  of  his  bands  as  ^^vety  good"  which  was 
pronounced  with  reference  to  each  of  them  individ- 
ually, as  well  as  to  the  whole :  "  And  God  saw  every 
thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  vei^'  good." 
But,  as  to  man,  this  goodness  must  necessarily  imply 
moral  as  well  as  physical  qualities.  A  rational  crea- 
ture, as  such,  is  capable  of  knowing,  loving,  serving, 
and  living  in  communion  with  the  Most  Holy  One. 
Adjm,  at  first,  did  or  did  not  exert  this  capacity ;  if 
he  did  not,  he  was  not  very  good — not  good  at  all. 

8.  On  the  inteliectwU  and  moral  end.noments  of  the 
progenitor  of  the  human  race,  extravagant  views  have 
been  taken  on  both  sides,     (a.)  In  knowledge,  some 
have  thought  him  little  inferior  to  the  angels ;  others, 
as  furnished  with  but  the  simple  elemento  of  science 
and  of  language.     The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  as  to 
capacity,  his  intellect  must  have  been  vigorous  be- 
yond that  of  any  of  his  fallen  descendants ;  which  it- 
self gives  us  very  high  views  of  the  strength  of  his 
understending,  although  we  should  allow  him  to  have 
been  created  *•*  lower  than  the  angels."    As  to  his  cKt- , 
ucU  knowledge,  that  would  depend  upon  the  time  and 
opportunity  he  had  for  observing  the  nature  and  laws 
of  the  objects  around  him ;  and  the  degree  in  which  ! 
he  was  favored  with  revelations  from  God  on  moral  ' 
and  religious  subjects.     The  ^^  knowledge"  in  which 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  passage  quoted  above  fVom 
Colossians  iii,  10,  places  **  the  image  of  God"  after  I 
which  man  was  created,  does  not  merely  imply  the  | 
faculty  of  understanding,  which  is  a  part  of  the'nafti- 1 


ral  image  of  God,  but  that  which  might  be  lost,  be- 
cause it  is  that  in  which  we  may  be  ** renewed''    It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  understood  of  the  faculty  of  knowU 
edge  in  right  exercise ;  and  of  that  willing  reception, 
and  firm  retaining,  and  hearty  approval  of  religioas 
truth,  in  which  knowledge,  when  spoken  of  monllr, 
is  always  understood  in  the  Scriptures.   We  may  not 
be  disposed  to  allow,  with  some,  that  Adam  nnder* 
stood  the  deep  philosophy  of  nature,  and  could  oom- 
prehend  and  explain  the  sublime  mysteries  of  religion. 
The  circumstenoe  of  his  giving  names  to  the  animalB 
is  certainly  no  sufficient  proof  of  his  having  sttsiiied 
to  a  philosophical  acquaintance  with  their  qoalitias 
and  distinguishing  habits,  although  we  should  allow 
their  names  to  be  still  retained  in  the  Hebrew,  and  to 
be  as  expressive  of  their  peculiarities  as  some  exposi- 
tors have  sUted.    Sufficient  time  appears  net  to  bare 
been  afforded  htm  for  the  study  of  the  properties  of 
animals,  as  this  event  took  place  previous  to  the  for- 
mation of  Eve ;  and  as  for  the  notion  of  his  acqairing 
knowledge  by  intuition,  this  is  contradicted  by  the 
revealed  fact' that  angols  themselves  acquire  their 
knowledge  by  observation  and  studj^  though,  no 
doubt,  with  great  rapidity  and  certainty.    The  whole 
of  this  transaction  was  supernatural ;  the  beasts  were 
"  brought"  to  Adam,  and  it  is  probable  that  be  named 
them  under  a  Divine  suggestion.     That  his  under- 
standing was,  as  to  ite  capacity,  deep  and  large  be- 
yond any  of  bis  posterit}*,  must  follow  from  the  pe^ 
fection  in  which  he  was  created ;  and  his  acquisitions 
of  knowledge  would,  therefore,  be  rapid  and  easy.  It 
was,  however,  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  as  being 
of  the  first  concern  to  him,  that  we  are  to  suppose  the 
excellency  of  his  knowledge  to  have  consisted.  ^  His 
reason  would  be  clear,  his  judgment  uncorrupted,  and 
his  conscience  upright  and  sensible."    The  best  knowl- 
edge would,  in  him,  be  placed  first,  and  that  of  eveiy 
othor  kind  be  made  subservient  to  it,  aocoiding  to 
ite  relation  to  that.     The  apostle  adds  to  knowledge 
**  righteousness  and  true  holiness;"  terms  which  ex- 
press, not  merely  l^edom  from  sin,  but  positive  and 
active  virtue. 

Sober  as  these  views  of  man's  primitive  state  are, 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  possible  for  us  fully  to  conceive  of 
so  exalted  a  condition  as  even  this.  Below  this  stand- 
ard it  could  not  fall ;  and  that  it  implied  a  glory,  and 
dignity,  and  moral  greatness  of  a  very  exalted  kind, 
is  made  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  degree  of  ^ilt 
charged  upon  Adam  when  he  fell ;  for  the  aggravating 
circumstenoes  of  his  offence  may  well  be  deduced  from 
the  tremendous  consequences  which  followed. 

(6.)  As  to  Adam's  moral  perfection,  it  has  sometimes 
been  fixed  at  an  elevation  which  renders  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  conceive  how  he  could  fall  into  sm 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  deny  the  doc- 
trine of  our  hereditary  depravity,  delight  to  represent 
Adam  as  little  superior  in  moral  perfection  and  capa- 
bility to  his  descendante.  But  if  we  attend  to  the 
passages  of  Holy  Writ  above  quoted,  we  shall  be  able, 
on  this  subject,  to  ascertain,  if  not  the  exact  degree 
of  his  moral  endowmente,  yet  that  there  is  a  certain 
standard  below  which  they  cannot  be  placed.  Gen- 
erally,  he  was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  which,  we 
have  already  proved,  is  to  be  understood  morally  as 
well  as  naVtraUy.  To  whatever  extent  it  went,  it  nec- 
essarily excluded  all  which  did  not  resemble  God; 
it  was  a  likeness  to  God  in  "  righteousness  and  tni<> 
holiness,"  whatever  the  degree  of  each  might  be,  and 
excluded  all  admixture  of  unrighteousness  and  nnho- 
liness.  Man,  therefore,  in  his  original  state,  was  sin- 
leu,  both  in  act  and  in  principle. 

4.  The  rabbis  and  the  Arabians  relate  many  absurd 
traditions  about  Adam's  personal  beauty,  endowments, 
etc.,  and  such  are  still  current  among  the  Eastern  na- 
tions. An  account  of  many  of  them  may  be  found  in 
Bayle  (s.  y.\ 

6.  That  Adam  was  a  type  of  Christ  is  plainly  af- 
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finned  br  Pnl,  who  calls  him  "  the  figure  of  him 
who  wis'to  oome."  Hence  our  Lord  ie  sometimes  csll> 
ed,  not  insptlji  the  second  Adam.  This  t3'pical  rela- 
tion stands  sometimes  in  nmilitude^  sometimes  in  cof»- 
tratt,  Adam  was  formed  immediately  by  God,  as 
was  the  homanity  of  Christ.  In  each  the  nature  was 
spotless,  and  richly  endowed  with  knowledge  and 
true  holiness.  Both  are  seen  inrested  with  dominion 
over  the  eaith  and  all  its  creatures ;  and  this  may  ex- 
plam  the  eighth  Psalm,  where  David  seems  to  make 
the  soTersignty  of  the  first  man  over  the  whole  earth, 
in  its  pristine  glory,  the  prophetic  symbol  of  the  do- 
minion of  Christ  over  the  world  restored.  Beyond 
these  paiticnlars  fancy  mu^t  not  carry  us;  and  the 
typici]  ctmtratt  must  also  bo  limited  to  that  which 
is  stated  in  Scripture  or  supported  by  its  allusions. 
Adam  and  Christ  were  each  a  public  person,  a  federal 
head  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind ;  but  the  one  was 
the  fountain  of  sin  and  death,  the  other  of  righteous- 
ness and  life.  By  Adam's  transgression  '*  many  were 
made  sinners"  (Rom.  r,  14-19).  Through  him,  ^Meath 
passed  npon  all  men,  because  all  have  sinned"  in  him. 
But  he  thus  prefigured  that  one  man,  by  whose  right- 
eousness the  "free  gift  comes  upon  all  men  to  justifi- 
cation of  life."  Tho  first  man  communicated  a  living 
aool  to  an  his  posterit}* ;  the  other  is  a  quickening 
Spirit,  to  restore  them  to  newness  of  life  now,  and  to 
raise  them  up  at  the  last  day.  By  the  imputation  of 
tbe  first  Adam*s  sin,  and  the  communication  of  his 
fallen,  depraved  nature,  death  reigned  over  those  who 
had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
gression ;  and  through  the  righteousness  of  tho  sec- 
ond Adam,  and  tbe  communication  of  a  divine  nature 
It  tho  Holy  Spirit,  favor  and  grace  shall  much  moro 
aboond  in  Christ's  true  followers  unto  eternal  life. — 
Watson,  Tkeol.  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hunter,  Sac»  Biog,  p.  8 ; 
Williams,  CkaraeUn  ofO.  T.  I;  Kurts,  Hiit,  of  Old 
Cot.  §  21, 22.     See  Fall  and  Rbdemption. 

2.  (Scpt.'A^a/i,  but  most  copies  omit;  Vulg.  A  dom.^ 
A  city  at  some  distance  from  tho  Jordan,  to  which 
(according  to  the  text,  C^i^Sl,  m  Adam),  or  be^-ond 
which  (according  to  the  margin,  Q^^^Pi  ^from  Adam," 
as  m  our  version),  the  overflow  of  the  waters  of  that 
stream  extended  in  its  annual  inundation,  at  the  time 
when  the  Israelites  passed  over  (Josh,  iii,  16).  Tho 
name  of  tbe  city  (red)  may  have  been  derived  from 
tfa«  ollovial  clay  in  the  vicinity  (oomp.  1  Kings  vii, 
4^  It  has  been  incorrectly  inferred  from  the  above 
tert  that  the  city  Adam  was  located  east  of  tho  river, 
vbereas  it  is  ek|iressly  stated  to  have  been  beside 
{'^^)  Zarethan  (q.  v.),  which  is  known  to  have  been 
on  the  west  bank,  not  far  from  Betbshean  (1  Kings 
ir,  li)t  It  hence  appears  that  the  **  heap"  or  accnmu- 
iation  of  waters  above  the  Israelites'  crossing-place, 
caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  stream,  reached  back  on 
the  shore  and  many  miles  up  the  river,  over  the  sec- 
ondazy  banks  of  the  Ghor,  on  which  Zarethan  stood, 
as  &i  as  the  higher  ground  on  which  Adam  was  lo- 
cated (see  Keil,  Commtnt.  in  loc.) ;  probably  the  ridge 
immediately  north  of  Bethshean,  which  closes  the 
i>Iain  of  tbe  Jordan  in  this  direction. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  bom  in  Upper  Saxony,  came 
to  Bremen  in  1067,  and  was  made  magitter  scholarum 
in  1069— hence  often  named  Magister.  He  died  about 
the  jear  1076.  (See  Asmussen,  De  fontUnu  Adand 
Brmeu$^  KUion.  1834.)  He  wrote  the  Getfa  Harnmen- 
^vypfliu  eccUna  pontijkmiy  which  is  our  chief  source 
of  mlbrmation  for  the  Church  histor}*  of  Northern 
£(mpe  from  788  to  1072,  the  period  over  which  it  ex- 
tads.  The  beat  edition  is  that  of  Lappenberg,  in  the 
M'mamaUn  Germania  (ed.  PerU,  tom.  vii,  p.  266-889) ; 
alto  published  separately,  **  in  usum  scbolarum"  (Han- 
oirer.1846).  The  best  treatise  on  his  life,  his  trust- 
^ofthiness  as  a  historian,  and  his  sources  of  informa- 
tion, is  the  introduction  of  Lappenberg  to  his  edition, 
^^'vrectbns  of  some  of  his  statements  may  be  found  in 


N,  Camm.  Soe,  Goett,  I,  ii,  126  sq. ;  and  in  Staphorst, 
iSTif ^.  £eclet,  Hamburg, 

Adam,  Melohior,  bom  in  Silesia,  obtained  about 
1600  the  headship  of  a  college,  and  finally  a  professor- 
ship in  the  University  of  Heidel  lierg.  His  chief  works 
are  Vita  Germanorum  PhUotophorum,  Theotogomm^  etc 
(Heidelberg,  1615-'20,  4  vols.  8vo),  and  Decades  dtue 
eontinetUet  vitae  Tkedogortim  erteronan  Prindpum 
(Franc.  1618,  8vo),  published  together,  under  tho  title 
Dignorvm  laude  virormn  immortaStat  (Francf.  1653,  5 
vols.  8vo,  and  1706,  fol.) — a  great  repository,  from 
which  compilers  of  church  histor}'  and  of  bio^nnphical 
dictionaries  have  since  drawn  their  materials.  Ho 
died  Match  28, 1622,  at  Heidelberg. 

Adam,  Thomas,  bom  at  Leeds,  1701,  was  rector 
of  Wintringham,  England,  fifty-eight  years,  and  died 
1784.  He  was  a  sensible  and  voluminous  writer:  his 
'' Works"  (Lond.  1822,  8  vols.  8vo)  contain  a  Para- 
phrase on  the  Homans^  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism, 
and  a  number  of  Sermons,  His  Life,  with  his  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Gospels,  was  published  in  London  in  1837 
(2  vols.  8vo). 

Ad'amah  (Heb.  Adamah'y  ^^7%*  ground,  as  oft- 
en ;  Sept.  'ASafii  v.  r.  'Apfiaid,  Vulg.  Edema),  a  forti- 
fied city  of  Naphtali,  mentioned  between  Chinnereth 
and  Ramah  (Josh,  xix,  86);  probably  the  same  && 
Adami  (q.  v.)  of  the  same  tribe  (ver.  88).  Schwarz, 
however  (Palest,  p.  188),  thinks  it  is  the  present  vQ- 
laf^  Dama,  aituated,  according  to  him;  6  English  miles 
W.N.W.  Anom  Safed ;  but  no  such  name  is  given  by 
other  travellers. 

Adamaxmns  or  AdamnanuB,  a  Scoto-Irish 
priest  and  monk,  made  in  679  abbot  of  Hy.  In  701  he 
was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Alfred,  king  of  Korthumber- 
land,  and  on  his  return  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce 
his  countrymen  to  observe  Easter  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  which  he  had  learned  in  England.  He  then 
passed  over  into  Ireland,  where  he  persuaded  nearh' 
all  tho  people  to  follow  the  Roman  custom.  From 
Ireland  he  returned  to  Hy,  and  having  again  tried, 
but  with  as  little  success,  to  bring  his  monks  round  to 
his  newly-adopted  views,  he  died  there,  aged  80.  Sept. 
28. 704.  He  e<lite(l  a  Life  of  St.  Coluraba,  in  three  book^ 
which  is  given  by  Canisius,  tom.  v,  part  ii,  p.  662  (or 
in  the  new  ed.  tom.  i,  p.  680) ;  also  De  Loins  Terra 
Sancta,  Ubri  8,  published  by  Serarius,  at  Ingolstadt, 
1619,  and  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Sac.  Bened,  iii,  part  ii, 
p.  502.  He  is  alio  said  to  have  written  a  book,  De 
Paschetfe  Legittmo,  and  some  canons.  See  Sir  James 
Ware's  Irish  Writers,  lib.  i,  cap.  iii,  p.  86. — Cave,  Hist, 
Lit.  anno  679 ;  Bede,  Hist,  lib.  v,  cap.  xvi. 

Adamant,  a  term  vaguely  used  to  describe  any 
very  hard  stone,  and  employed  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  in 
Ecek.  iii,  9;  Zech.  vii,  12,  as  the  rendering  of  ^"^W 
(shamir^,  elsewhere  (Jer.  xvii,  1)  rendered  dxamoxd 
(q.  v.).    'ASdfiaQf  Ecclus.  xvi,  16,  in  some  copies. 

Ad'aml  (Heb.  A dami',  ''rnx,  reddish  ;  Sept.'A^f^- 
^t,  Vulg.  Adami),  a  city  near  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
mentioned  between  Zaanaim  and  Nekeb  (Josh,  xix, 
88).  Tbe  best  interpreters  (e.  ft.  RosenmOUer,  Keil, 
in  loc.)  join  this  with  the  following  name,  Nekeb 
(3|?Sn,  i.  q.  in  the  hollow ;  so  tho  Vulg.  qua  est  Neceh, 
but  the  Sept.  distinguishes  them,rai  Ndi:f/3),  os  if  an 
epithet  of  the  same  place ;  although  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  (Afegillah,  Ixx,  1)  makes  them  distinct,  and 
calls  the  former  Damin  0*^0^),  which  Schwarz  (PaUtt. 
p.  181)  supposes  identical  with  a  ^'  village  Dame  b  Eng- 
lish miles  west  of  tbe  S.W.  point  of  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias," meaning  the  rained  site  Dameh  (Robinson,  Re- 
searches, iii,  287),  falling  on  the  limits  of  Naphtali. 
See  Tribe.  The  place  appears  to  be  the  same  else- 
where (Josh,  xix,  86)  called  Adamah  (q.  v.),  and  the 
enumeration  in  ver.  88  requires  the  collocation  ./I  cfam^ 
nelsA  as  one  locality.     See  Nekeb. 
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Adamio  Comititiition.    See  CovEHAsn. 

Adamites,  1,  a  sect  of  heretics  in  Nortlieni  AfHca 
in  the  second  and  tliird  centuries.  The}'  pretended  to 
the  primitive  innocence  which  Adam  had  before  the 
fall ;  and,  in  imitation  of  his  original  condition,  they 
appeared  naked  in  their  religious  assemblies,  which 
they  called  Paradises.  The  author  of  this  abominable 
heresy  was  a  certain  Prodicus,  a  disciple  of  Carpocrates 
(August.  De  Harts.  81).  2.  A  similar  heresy,  under 
the  same  name,  appeared  in  Bohemia  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  (See  Picard,  Cermonies  ReligieustSy  fig.  215.) 
Their  founder  was  a  Frenchman,  John  Picard,  after 
whom  they  were  also  called  Plcardists.  From  France 
they  spread  over  a  large  portion  of  German}*,  especial- 
ly over  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  Their  chief  seat  was 
a  fort  on  an  island  of  the  river  Lusinicz,  from  whence 
they  frequently  set  out  for  plundering  and  murdering. 
Zbka  suppressed  them  in  1421.  For  a  long  time  they 
seemed  to  be  extinct,  but  in  1781,  when  Joseph  II  is- 
sued his  patent  of  toleration,  th«  Adamites  came  again 
for^rard  and  claimed  toleration  of  their  principles  and 
meetings.  But  when  they  made  known  the  character 
of  both,  the  government  speedily  suppressed  them. 
Also  this  time  their  extinction  was  only  apparent,  and 
in  1849,  after  the  publication  of  the  edict  of  toleration, 
they  again  showed  themselves  in  public,  especially  in 
the  district  of  Chnidim,  Bohemia.  In  five  villages 
they  were  very  numerous,  and  in  one,  Stradan,  they 
even  succeeded  in  making  many  converts.  All  their 
members  belong  to  the  Czechic  (Slavonian)  national- 
ity, and  are  mostly  mechanics  or  peasants.  They  deny 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God,  but  assume  a  Supreme 
Power  (Moc)  which  has  created  the  world,  which 
henceforth  exbts  through  itself.  Every  Adamite 
claims  a  spirit  who  cleanses  him  from  sins.  They  re- 
ject sacraments  and  worship,  but  expect  a  saviour 
(Marokan)  from  whoso  appearance  they  hope  the  real- 
ization of  their  communistic  ideas.  Their  meetings 
and  the  public  confession  cf  their  principles  have  been 
again  suppressed  by  the  government,  but  they  are 
known  still  to  exist  in  secret.  (See  Beausobre,  Sur 
Us  Adamites  en  Bohhme^  in  L*£nfant,  Hist.  Husa,  i,  d04 
sq. ;  Pertz,  &M*(p^  rer,  Austria^  sect,  xiv.) — Mosheim, 
Ck.  Hist.  cent,  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  18 ;  Lardner,  Works, 
viu,  425 ;  Wetzer  and  Wcltc,  xii,  11  sq. 

Adamnanus.    See  Adamaknus. 

Adama,  Eliphalet,  an  eminent  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  March  26, 1677, 
and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1694.  After 
preaching  in  various  places  for  ten  years  without  set- 
tlement, he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  New 
London,  Conn.,  February',  1709,  and  died  April,  1753. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  Indians,  whoso  language  be  had  acquired. 
He  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons. — 
Allen,  Amer.  Biog, ;  Spra^ue,  /Iniud^,  i,  234. 

Adama,  Hannah,  was  bom  at  Medfield,  near  Bos- 
ton, in  1756.  She  learned  Greek  and  Latin  from  stu- 
dents  who  lodged  in  her  father's  house.  In  1784  she 
published  a  View  of  all  Religions,  which  went  through 
several  editions  in  America,  and  was  reprinted  in  Eng- 
land. In  her  fourth  edition  she  changed  the  title  to 
Dictionary  of  Religinns.  She  also  published  a  History 
of  Ike  Jews  (  Boston,  1812).  Her  History  of  New  Eng- 
land appeared  in  1799.  She  died  at  Brookline,  Mass., 
Nov.  15,  1831. 

Adama,  Jaaper.  D.D.,  President  of  Charleston 
College,  S.  C,  was  Ijom  at  Medway,  Mass..  Aug.  27, 
1793.  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1816,  and 
studied  theology  at  Andover.  In  1819  he  was  made 
professor  of  mathematics  at  BroM-n  University,  and 
was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  same  year.  In  1824  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  Charleston  College,  but  in  1826  be  removed  to 
the  charge  of  Geneva  College,  in  New  York.  In  1828 
he  returned  to  Charleston,  and  managed  the  institution 


till  1836,  when  he  left  It  in  a  highly  prosperous  itate. 
After  preparing  and  publishing  a  system  of  Mond 
Philosophy  (New  York,  1838, 8vo),  he  was  for  two  yetn 
chaplain  at  the  West  Point  Aciidemy,  and  then  re> 
moved  to  Pendleton,  S.  C,  where  he  died,  Oct.  25. 
1841.  Besides  the  ''  Moral  PhUoeophy,"  he  published 
a  number  of  occasional  sermons  and  addresses.— 
Sprague,  Annals,  v,  641. 

Adama,  John,  was  the  only  son  of  Hon.  John 
Adams,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  was  graduated  at  Harranl 
College  in  1721.  Ho  was  pastor  at  Newport,  but  dis* 
missed,  1780.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in  1740.  Ho 
was  distinguished  for  his  genius  and  piety,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  master  of  nine  langnages.  A  small  vol- 
ume of  his  poems  was  published  at  Boston  in  1745.— 
Alien,  Amer.  Biog. ;  Sprague,  Annals,  i,  850. 

Adama,  Samuel,  M.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Method, 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  1766,  and  practised 
medicine  till  mature  years,  holding  infidel  opinions  in 
regard  to  Christianity.  After  his  conversion,  in  1813, 
ho  entered  the  Ohio  Conference  in  1818  as  a  travelling 
minister,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  ministry  fifteen  ' 
years.  He  died  at  Beaver,  Pa.,  March  6, 1882.— .Vis* 
utes  of  Conferences,  ii,  214. 

Adams,  Thomas,  a  pious  and  learned  English  dl* 
vine,  rector  of  St.  Bennet's,  London,  was  sequestered 
for  his  loyalty,  and  died  before  the  Restoration.  He 
was  a  great  favorite  with  Southey,  who  says  that "  he 
had  all  the  oddit}"  and  felicit}'  of  Fuller's  manner." 
His  Works,  chiefly  sermons,  were  published  in  1630 
(fol.  Lend.).  His  Exposition  of  St,  Peter  was  reprint* 
ed  in  1839  (imp.  8vo,  London). 

Adams,  WilUam,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis, 
ter,  was  bom  in  Fairfax  Co.,ya.,  June  29, 1785.  Ed' 
ucated  in  a  pious  household,  ho  was  converted  at  an 
early  age,  and  commenced  preaching  in  1813,  in  Ken- 
tucky, whither  his  family  had  removed.  His  mind, 
naturally  vigorous,  was  cultivated  by  assiduous  study, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  acceptable  and  nsefol 
preachers  of  the  Kentucky  Conference,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  fh>m  1814  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
For  many  years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Conference. 
He  died  in  18d6.~i/{fiitfe«  of  Conferences,  ii,  406. 

Adamaon,  Patrick,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  one  of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  bom  at  Perth,  March  15, 1543.  At  the  age 
of  28  he  went  abroad  as  private  tutor,  and  narrowly  es- 
caped death  at  Bourgcs  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of 
Paris.  He  lived  in  concealment  seven  months,  during 
which  time  he  translated  into  Latin  verse  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  wrote  the  tragedy  of  Herod,  also  in  Latin  verse. 
In  1578  he  returned  to  Scotland,  became  minister  of 
Paisley,  and  was  soon  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
St.  Andrews,  the  aQcepting  of  which  brought  him  into 
continual  discredit  and  affliction  till  his  death,  in  great 
poverty,  Feb.  18,  1598.  His  Works  were  printed  at 
London  in  1619. 

A^dar,  the  name  of  a  month  and  also  of  a  place. 
See  also  Addar. 

1.  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Adar',  n'lK,  large;  Esth.  iii, 

7,  13;  viii,  12;  ix,  1,  15,  17;  xix,"'21;  Eara  vi,  15; 
Sept.  'A^dp.)  The  sixth  month  of  the  civil  and  the 
twelfth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the  Jews  (comp. 
1  Mace,  vii,  43) ;  fh>m  the  new  moon  of  March  to 
that  of  April;  or,  according  to  the  rabbins,  from 
the  new  moon  of  February  to  that  of  March.  The 
name  was  first  introduced  after  the  captivit}',  being 
the  Macedonian  Dystms  (Avirrpoc).  (See  Michaelis, 
Gram.  Arab.  p.  25 ;  Suppl.  p.  25 ;  Golius,  in  Lei.  ad 
Alferg.  p.  17,  84 ;  Hyde,  De  rel.  ret.  Pers.  p.  63.) 
The  following  are  the  chief  days  in  it  which  are  set 
apart  for  commemoration :  The  7th  is  a  fast  for  the 
death  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv,  5,  6).  There  is  some 
difference,  however,  in  the  date  assigned  to  his  death 
by  some  ancient  authorities.  Josephns  (^Ani.  iv,  8, 49) 
states  that  he  died  on  the  first  of  this  month ;  which 
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tbo  agiMfl  with  Midrash  MegiUath  Either,  cited  b}' 
Reland  (Antiq,  Btbr,  iv,  10) ;  whereas  the  Talmadical 
tncts  KidduMm  and  Sotah  give  the  seventh  as  the  day. 
It  b  at  least  certain  that  the  latter  was  the  day  on 
which  the  fast  was  observed.  On  the  9th  there  was 
a  fast  in  memoir  of  the  contention  or  open  mptare  of 
the  celebrated  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai,  which 
happened  but  a  few  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
The  cause  of  the  dispute  is  obscure  O^olf 's  Biblioth, 
Htbr.  ii,  826).  The  18th  is  the  so-^»lled  ''Fast  of 
Esther."  Iken  observes  {Antiq.  Hebr,  p.  150)  that 
this  was  not  an  actual  fast,  but  merely  a  commemora« 
tioD  of  Esther's  fast  of  three  days  (£sth.  ir,  16),  and 
a  preparation  for  the  ensuing  festival.  Nevertheless, 
as  Esther  appears,  from  the  date  of  Haman's  edict, 
and  from  the  coarse  of  the  narrative,  to  have  fasted  in 
Nisan,  Buxtorf  adduces  from  the  rabbins  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  name  of  this  fast,  and  of  the  foun- 
dation of  its  observance  in  Adar  {Synag,  Jud.  p.  554) ; 
that  the  Jews  assembled  together  on  the  18th,  in  the 
time  of  Esther,  and  that,  after  the  example  of  Moses, 
who  fasted  when  the  Israelites  were  about  to  engage 
in  battle  with  the  Amalekites,  they  devoted  that  day 
to  fasting  and  prayer,  in  preparation  for  the  perilous 
trial  which  awaited  them  on  the  morrow.  In  this 
sense,  this  fast  would  stand  in  the  most  direct  relation 
to  the  feast  of  Parim.  The  18th  was  also, ''  by  a  com- 
mon decree,"  appointed  as  a  festival  in  memory  of  the 
death  of  Nicanor  (2  Mace,  xv,  86).  The  14th  and  15th 
were  devoted  to  the  feast  of  Purira  (Esth.  ix,  21).  See 
Praix.  In  case  the  year  was  an  intercalary  one,  when 
the  month  of  Adar  occnrred  twice,  this  feast  was  first 
moderately  observed  in  the  intercalary  Adar,  and  then 
celebrated  with  full  splendor  in  the  ensuing  Adar.  See 
Te-adar.  The  former  of  these  two  celebrations  was 
then  called  the  lesser,  and  the  latter  the  great  Purim, 
Home  has  erroneously  stated  (Jntroduction,  iii,  177) 
that  these  designations  apply  to  the  two  days  of  the 
festival  in  an  ordinary  year.  For  the  Scripture  les- 
wns  of  this  month,  see  Otho,  Lex,  JUM.  p.  8« — Kit- 
to,  s.  v.    See  Calendar;  Moiith. 

2.  (Hcb.  Addar^^  "I^K,  splendor,  otherwise  thresh- 
inff-Jhor;  Sept.  'Ao^apa,  apparently  mistaking  the  ap- 
pended n  local  for  a  part  of  tho  word ;  Vulg.  Addar) 
a  contracted  form  (Josh,  xv,  8)  of  the  name  elsewhere 
(Nam.  xxxiv,  4)  written  Hazar-addar  (q.  v.).  See 
alao  Ataroth-adar. 

Adarconim.     Sec  Daric. 

Adargazerln.     See  Treasurer. 

Ad'asa  CA^ava),  a  village  of  Judna,  where  Ju- 
das the  Maccabee  slew  the  Assyrian  general  Nicanor 
(1  Maoc.  vii,  40,  46),  and  where  he  was  himself  after- 
ward slain  b}'  the  generals  of  Antiochus  (Josephns, 
War,  i,  1,  6).  It  was  situated,  according  to  Joeephus 
(Avi,  xii,  10,  5),  80  stadia  from  Bethhoron,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome  (jOnanuut.  s.  v.),  not  far  from  Goph- 
Bs,  but  was  hardly  the  Hadasiiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  tribe 
of  Jodah  (Josh,  xv,  37).    See  Laish. 

Adaaliiin.    See  Lentil. 

Adauctns,  an  Italian  and  steward  of  certain  of 
the  royal  domains,  in  a  city  of  Phr^'gia,  the  name  of 
which  is  unknown.  He  perished  during  the  persecu- 
tkm  of  Diocletian,  about  303.  His  memor}*  is  cele- 
brated by  the  Latin  church  on  the  7th  of  February ;  by 
the  Greeks,  October  8d. — ^Eusebius,  EccL  Hist,  viii, 
U;  BoUer,  Livet  of  Smnte,  Feb.  7. 

Ad'beel  (Heb.  Adbedl',  i»a*1i<,  prob.  miracle  of  ' 
God,  the  first  member  being  by  SjTiasm  for  ?a2CK,  ; 
faiger;  or  progeny  of  God,  the  first  member  being  | 
Arab. adb,  offspring;  Sept. yapBeriX  [Josephus  'A/3^i- 
irXoc,  Ant,  i,  12,  4],  Vulg.  Adbeel),  the  third  named 
of  the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael,  and  head  of  an  un- 
known Arabian  tribe  (Gen.  xxv,  13 ;  1  Chron.  i,  29). 
B.C.  post  2061.     See  Arabia. 

Ad'dan  (Heb.  Addan\  '{^^ ;  Sept.  'Hcav),  an- 


other form  (Exra  ii,  59)  of  the  name  (Noh.  vii,  61) 
Addos  (q.  v.). 

Ad'dar  (Heb.  Addar',  n^fM,  ample  or  splendid, 
otheinrise  [from  the  Chald.  "^"^K]  threshing-floor; 
Sept.  'Apc^  V.  r.  'A^ip,  Vulg.  Addar),  a  son  of  Bela 
and  grandson  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  3) ;  else- 
where (Gen.  xlvi,  21)  called  Abd  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Ataroth-addar  ;  Hazab-addah. 

Adder,  in  the  general  sense  of  a  venomous  ser- 
pent [see  Serpent],  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  of  the  following  Heb.  words  in  certain  passages : 
3!ID39  {akdmb',  perliaps  so  called  from  coiling  and 
lying  in  fBoii),  an  asp,  or  other  venomous  reptile,  only 
found  in  Psa.  cxl,  8 ;  *;rD  {pe'then,  probably  fh>m 
tw%$ting  itself),  an  equally  indefinite  term  for  a  viper 
or  venomona  serpent,  Psa.  Iviii,  4 ;  xci,  13  (elsewhere 
*'asp,"  Dent,  xxxii,  83;  Job  xx,  14, 16;  Isa.  xi,  8); 

"^pl^&X  {tsiphoni*,  so  called  from  hissing),  a  basilisk,  or 

other  poisonous  serpent,  Prov.  xxiii,  32  (elsewhere 
"cockatrice,"  Isa.  xi,  8;  Ux,  5;  Jer.  viii,  17;  like 

the  kindred  r$X,  tse'pha,  Isa.  xiv,  29);  y^f^m 
(shepkiphon' ,  so  called  from  creeping),  apparently  an 
adder,  or  small  speckled  venomous  snake,  occurs  only 
in  Gen.  xlix,  17.  Few,  if  any,  of  these  terms  are  de- 
scriptive of  a  particular  species  of  serpent,  although 
special  traits  are  given  in  connection  with  some  of 
them  that  enable  us  to  make  an  approximation  toward 
their  identification  with  those  described  by  modem 
naturalists.  See  Snake.  The  terms  adder  bxA  viper 
are  nearly  interchangeable  in  modem  science,  the  lat- 
ter being  strictly  the  name  of  a  genus  of  serpents  hav- 
ing the  head  covered  with  scales.  See  Viper.  The 
true  adders  are  classed  under  the  sub-genus  Berus, 
and  are  of  several  species,  properly  distinguished  by 
the  granular  scales  of  the  head,  sometimes  with  larger 
scales  intermixed,  and  having  nostrils  of  a  moderate 
sise.     See  Asp. 

Ad'dl  i'AoSi,  probably  for  Heb.  Adi',  "^75,  orna- 
ment, as  in  Exod.  xxxiii,  4,  etc.),  the  name  of  one  or 
two  men. 

1.  An  Israelite,  several  of  whose  descendants,  on 
returning  from  Babylon,  married  heathen  women  (1 
Esdr.  ix,  81) ;  for  which  the  parallel  text  (Ezra  x,  80) 
has  more  correctly  Pabath-moab  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  son  of  Cosam  and  father  of  Melchi  (i.  e. 
probably  Maaselah,  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8)  in  the  mater- 
nal ancestry  of  Christ  (Luke  iii,  28).     B.C.  ante  628. 

AddiBOn,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
British  writers,  was  the  son  of  Dean  Addison,  and  was 
bora  at  Milston,  May  1,  1672.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Charter  House  and  at  the  colleges  of  Queen's  and 
Magdalen  at  Oxford.  Of  his  contributions  to  general 
literature  we  do  not  speak.  In  the  course  of  Ms  writ- 
ings in  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian,  appeared 
a  series  of  papers,  afterward  collected,  and  often  re- 
printed, under  the  title  of  "Addison's  Evidences  of  the 
Christian  Religion,**  In  his  latter  years  he  projected 
a  paraphrastical  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  of 
which  he  gave  a  beautiful  specimen  in  his  metrical 
translation  of  Psalm  xxiii :  "  The  Lord  my  pasture 
shall  prepare,"  etc.  But  a  long  illness  prevented  the 
completion  of  this  design.  Addison  died  at  Holland 
House,  Kensington,  June  17th,  1719.  During  his  lin- 
gering decay  he  sent  for  a  young  nobleman  of  very  ir- 
regular life  and  of  loose  opinions  to  attend  him ;  and 
when  the  latter,  with  great  tenderness,  requested  to 
receive  his  last  injunctions,  Mr.  Addison  told  him,  **  I 
have  sent  for  you  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian 
can  die."  The  best  edition  of  his  Whole  Works  is  that 
of  Bishop  Hurd  (Lend.  1711,  6  vols.  8vo). — Jones, 
Chr.  Biog.  p.  5. 

Ad'do  {'hSSut,  comp.  Addon),  the  "father"  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah  (1  Esdr.  vi,  1)«  called  in  the  gen* 
uine  text  (Ezra  v,  1)  Iodo  (q.  v.) 
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Ad'don  (Heb.  Addtm\  "{i^M,  low  or  lord,  or  per- 
haps i.  q.  Iddo;  Sept.  'Hpc^v),  the  second  of  three 
persons  mentioned  In  Neb.  vii,  61,  who,  on  retnming 
from  the  captivity  to  Palestine,  were  unable  to  "show 
their  father's  house  or  their  seed,  whether  they  were 
of  Israel,"  B.C.  536.  This  probably  means  that  they 
were  unable  to  furnish  such  undeniable  legal  proof  as 
was  required  in  such  cases.  And  this  is  in  some  de- 
gree explained  by  the  subsequent  (v.  63)  mention  of 
priests  who  were  expelled  the  priesthood  because  their 
descent  was  not  found  to  be  genealogically  registered. 
These  instances  show  the  importance  which  was  at- 
tached to  their  genealogies  by  the  Jews.  See  Gkmb> 
ALOOY.  In  Ezra  ii,  59,  he  is  called  Addak,  but  in 
1  Esdr.  V,  86,  his  name  is  contained  in  Chara-atha- 
LAB.  According  to  others,  this  is  the  name  of  a 
place  in  the  land  of  the  captivity,  like  Tel-melah  and 
Tel-haresha  preceding;  but  the  names  Cherub  and 
Immer  immediately  adjoining  appear  to  be  those  of 
men,  and  the  Masoretic  punctuation  rather  favors  tho 
distinction  of  these  three  names  as  residents  of  the  two 
places  Just  named. 

Ad'dns,  a  name  twice  occurring  in  the  Apocrypha, 
but  in  both  cases  by  interpolation. 

1.  ('A^^ouc,  perhaps  for  Addon.)  One  of  the  '*  chil- 
dren of  Solomon's  servants,"  whose  sons  are  said  to 
have  returned  fh)m  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  34) ;  but  the 
genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  51)  has  no  such  name. 

2.  {'laSdov,  as  if  for  Jaddtia.)  A  priest,  after  the 
captivity,  who  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of 
Berzelus,  and  hence  assumed  his  name  (1  Esdr.  v,  88) ; 
evidently  a  corruption  for  Babzillai  (q.  v.)  of  the 
genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  61). 

Adelaide,  a  city  and  capital  of  South  Australia, 
which  bad,  in  1855,  a  population  of  20,000  souls  and  15 
churches.  It  is  tho  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England,  as  well  as  of  a  Koman  Catholic  bishop.  The 
former  was  established  in  1847,  and  had,  in  1859,  80 
clergymen,  among  whom  were  1  dean,  1  archdeacon, 
and  4  honorary  canons.  Adelaide  had  also  an  Episco- 
palian literary  institution,  called  St.  Peter's  CoUegiato 
School.     See  Clergy  lAst/or  1860  (London,  1860, 8vo). 

Adelbert  [Aldebert  or  Adalbert],  a  priest 
and  irregular  bishop  of  tho  eighth  century,  who  obtain- 
ed great  celebrity  f^om  his  piety  and  zeal,  and  from  his 
strifes  in  ecclesiastical  matters  with  Boniface,  the  (so- 
called)  apostle  of  Germany.  Our  knowledge  of  him 
is  derived  mostly  from  the  account  of  his  adversary, 
-Boniface,  who  paints  him  in  dark  colors ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  he  had  much  more  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  than  was  usual  in  his  times.  He  opposed,  for 
instance,  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  and  advised  sinners  to 
**  seek  relief  from  the  omnipresent  God,  or  ttom  Christ 
alone."  Boniface  charged  him  with  various  supersti- 
tious practices,  and  he  was  condemned  by  the  Synod 
of  Soissons,  744. — ^Neander,  CA.  HUt.  iii,  56 ;  Mosheim, 
Ch,  Hitt.  cent,  viii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  2. 

Adelm  or  Adhelm.    See  Aldhelm. 

Adeodatus,  Pope,  a  Roman  by  birth,  tho  son  of 
Jovinian,  succeeded  Vitalianus  in  the  papal  chair, 
April  1 1,  672 ;  governed  four  years,  two  months,  and 
six  days,  and  died  June  17, 676.  Nothing  remains  to 
us  of  Pope  Adeodatus  but  his  letters  (Labbe,  Concilia, 
vi,  523).     See  also  Edeb. 

A'der  (Heb.  E'der,  I'l?,  in  pause  A'der,  'TtV,  a 
.Abe*,  i.  q.  Eder;  Sept.  WVp  v.  r.  'E^fp),  a  chief  Ben- 
Jamite,  "  son"  of  Boriah,  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  viii,  15),  B.C.  ante  588. 

Adessenarii,  or  Impanators,  a  sect  in  tho  ICth 
century,  who  believed  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Eucliarist,  but  not  in  the  Aill  Roman  dogma  on  that 
Bubject.  The  name  U  derived  fh>m  the  Latin  word 
ildSstie,  **  to  be  present.**  They  held  the  so-called  doc- 
trine of  impanation,  sciL  ^*  non  adesse  in  Eucliaristi& 
Humanum  seu  Camenm  Christi  Corpus  sumptnm  ex 


B.  Viigine  Matre  sed  Corpm  panacewn  assompttim  a 
Yerbo.**    See  Impanation. 

Adlabdnd  ('A^ia/3i;v^,  sc.  x<^^i  probably  from 
the  river  Zab  or  Diab\  the  principal  of  the  six  pro?. 
inces  into  wtiich  Assyria  was  divided.  Pliny  {Hid, 
Nat,  V,  12)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii,  6,  §  20)  comprehend 
the  whole  of  Ass}Tia  under  this  name,  which,  however, 
properly  denoted  only  the  province  which  was  watered 
by  the  rivers  Diab  and  Adiab,  or  the  Great  and  Little 
Zab  (Dhab),  which  flow  into  the  Tigris  below  Ninereh 
(Mosul),  from  tlie  north-east.  The  queen  of  this  re- 
gion, Helena,  and  her  son  Izates,  who  became  converts 
to  Judaism,  are  \ety  often  named  bv  Josephus  (iat 
XX,  2,  4 ;  War,  ii,  16,  19 ;  v,  4,  6,  11). 

Adiaphdra  (alia^o^,  ikingt  indifferaU.  In  etb> 
ics  the  term  has  been  applied  to  actions  neither  ex- 
pressly commanded  nor  prohibited  by  the  morsl  lav, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  done.  The  question  wheth- 
er such  actions  are  possible,  is  affirmed  by  the  Stoics, 
and,  among  the  Scholastics,  by  Dun  Scotus,bat  denied 
by  Thomas  Aquinas.  At  the  time  of  the  BeformatioD  " 
it  gave  rise  to  the  Adiaphoristic  Controvers}'  (q.  t.). 
The  Pietists  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  and  the 
philosophers  Wolf  and  Fichte  rejected  it.  Modem 
writers  on  ethics  generally  agree  with  Schleiermscher, 
who  (^Phil,  Sckri/ten,  ii,  418)  shows  that  this  disUnction 
can  and  ought  to  exist  in  ttaie  law,  but  cannot  in  tho 
court  of  conscience.  See,  generally,  Schmid,  Adia- 
phora,  wissemchafUich  vnd  kittorisch  untemdU  (Leipi. 
1809). 

Adiaphoriatio  Controversies.    I.  A  diapote 
which  arose  in  1548  among  the  Lutheran  reformers. 
The  A%tgAurg  Interim  (q.  v.)  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Lutherans,  as  well  as  to  the  pope.    MeUncthon,  Cam- 
eraritts,  Bugenhagen,  and  other  divines  were  summon- 
ed by  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  to  consider  how 
Ux  the  Interim  might  be  adopted  in  Germany.    Ther 
decided  that  in  *' things  indifferent''  (m  tAmm  a^a- 
pKorii)  the  emperor  might  be  obeyed ;  and  they  pre- 
pared the  **  Leipsic  Interim,"  as  a  furmula  concorSx 
and  rule,  especially,  for  the  churches  of  Saxony. 
While  it  professed  to  yield  no  point  of  I^-otesUot  faith, 
it  admitted  the  use  of  some  of  the  Roman  ceremoniec, 
e.  g.  confirmation,  use  of  candles,  gowns,  holidays,  etc^ 
matters  which  Melancthon  considered  adiaphora.  The 
strict  Lutherans  charged  their  opponents  (and  justly) 
with  Romanizing,  not  merely  in  things  indifferent,  but 
also  in  matters  of  £aith ;  e.  g.  with  granting  that  the 
pope  is  head  of  the  Church,  even  though  not  jvre  dh 
vino;  allowing  that  there  are  seven  sacraments;  ad- 
mitting the  use  of  extreme  unction,  and  of  other  cere- 
monies.    The  controversy  was  continued  with  great 
bitterness  until  the  adoption  of  the  Augsburg  Formi^ 
Coneordife,  1555 ;  but  the  topics  of  the  Interim  afforded 
matter  for  internecine  strife  among  the  Protestant 
theolo>dans  long  after.     See,  generally',  Schmid,  Coa- 
trovertia  de  AdiaphnrU  (Jen.  1807). — Mosheim.  Ch, 
Hist,  cent,  xvi,  §  8,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i ;  Planclc,  Gttckickte  rfer 
Prottttant,  Tkeoi.  i,  p.  151-248 ;  iii.  p.  801-804,  addit  on 
second  Adiaphor.  Controversy ;  Hase,  Ch.  Hut.  §  848, 
351.     Compare  Flacics;  Interim;  Melancthos; 
Stneroistig  Controverst. 

II.  A  second  controversy,  called  '-Adiaphoristic,*' 
arose  among  the  Pietists  and  their  opponents.  The 
former  urged  an  abandonment  of  such  secular  amoM- 
ments  as  dancing,  pUying  (especially  at  cards),  joking, 
visiting  theatres,  etc.     See  Pietism. 

Ad'lda  (Aitid,  Josephus  also  ra  *AtVa  cr  'A^ 

Si6a,  probably  of  Heb.  origin;  Vulg.  Addu$%  a  foiti- 

fied  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Mace,  xii,  38),  which 

;  Simon  Maccabasus  set  up  "  in  Sephela"  (tV  ry  if^fiX^y, 

!  and  made  it  strong  with  bolts  and  iMirs.     Eusebios 

'  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  sa3's  that  Sephela  was  the  name  given 

,  in  his  time  to  the  open  country  about  Eleutberopolis 

I  (see  Reland,  PaUut.  p.  187).     This  Adida  is  probably 

tho  **  Adida  over  against  the  plain,*'  where  Simon 
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Bfaecabcos  encamped  to  dupiite  the  entr&notf  into 
Jodsa  of  Tryphon,  who  had  treAcherously  seized  on 
Jonathan  at  Ptolenuis  (1  Hacc  xiii,  18).  Joaephos 
{Ant.  xiii,  6, 4)  adds  that  this  Adida  was  upon  a  bill, 
before  which  lay  the  plains  of  Jadna.  It  is  scarcel}' 
(see  Reland,  PaUut,  p.  646)  the  same  as  A  dUhcam  (Josh. 
xVf  36),  bat  may  be  the  ancient  Adatha  (^Aia^d  of  £u- 
seUns,  OntomaM.  s.  y.  'Aoia^aiv)  and  the  modem  EtUUs 
(Schwan,  PaleM,  p.  102),  near  Gasa.  See  Adithaim. 
It  was  apparently  here  that  Aretas  diefeated  Alexander 
(Josephns,  Ant.  xiii,  15,  2).  Lightfoot,  however,  con- 
trives to  multiply  the  place  mentioned  in  the  Maccabees 
and  Josephos  into  four  or  five  different  towns  (see 
Ckoroff.  Deead.  §  3).  Another  place  of  the  name  of  Ad- 
ida,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (H^ar,  iv,  9,  1)  as  having 
been  garrisoned  by  Vespasian,  is  thought  try  Cellarins 
{Gtogr.  Ant,  p.  888)  to  have  been  near  Jericho ;  but 
Heland  (Palaut.  p.  646)  argues  that  it  vras  precisely  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  Jerusalem,  perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  Uadid  (q.  v.)  of  Ezra  ii,  32 Kitto. 

A'diill  (Heb.  AdUf,  ^H-^n?,  omameni  of  God),  the 
name  of  throe  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'QSirik  V.  r.  'O^i^X.)  The  father  of  Az- 
maveth,  which  latter  was  treasurer  under  David  and 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25).     B.C.  ante  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'E^ii^X  v.  r.  'UftijX.)  One  of  tho  family- 
heads  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  who  seem  to  have  dis- 
poeiessed  the  aborigines  of  Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  86), 
B.C.  cir.  ni. 

3.  (Sept.  'A^i^X.)  A  priest,  son  of  Jahzerah  and  fa- 
ther of  Maasiai.  which  last  was  one  of  those  most  ac- 
tive in  reconstructing  the  Temple  after  tho  captivity 
(1  Chron.  ix,  12).    B.C.  ante  586. 

A'din  (Heb.  Adm%  V7?t  effemmate,  as  in  Isa. 
xlvii,  8;  Sept,  'A^»V,  'A^^lV,'H^^V,  'HBfiv),  tho  head 
of  one  of  the  Israelitish  families,  of  which  a  large  nnm- 
ber  (454,  according  to  Ezra  ii,  15,  but  655,  according 
to  Neh.  vii,  20 — the  discrepancy  being  occasioned  b}* 
an  error  in  the  hundreds,  and  tho  including  or  exclud- 
mg  of  himself)  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubba- 
bel  (B.C.  536)  and  fifty  more  (with  Ebed  the  son  of 
Jooathan)  under  Ezra  (B.C.  459,  Ezra  viii,  6).  He 
appean  to  have  been  the  same  with  one  of  those  who 
sabacribed  the  religious  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
X,  16,  B.C.  ar.  410).  His  name  occurs  in  the  paral- 
lel panages  of  the  Apocrypha  ('A^tvov,  1  Esdr.  v,  14 ; 
'Aciv,  1  Esdr.  viii,  82). 

Ad'ina  (Heb.  Adina%  Kr*i9,  deUeate;  Sept. 
'Al(va\  son  of  Shiza,  a  Reubenite,  captain  of  thirty 
of  his  tribesmen,  and  second  of  the  sixteen  additional 
to  the  thirty-seven  principal  warriors  of  David  (1 
Chron.  xi,  42),  B.C.  1046. 

Ad'ioo  (Heb.  Adino',  irn?,  perhaps  for  'jir'l?, 
I  q.  A£iia ;  Sept.  'ASiywv,  Vulg.  (enerrimus),  a  name 
that  occurs  hi  the  common  version  of  2  Sam.  xxiii,  8, 
u  one  of  the  mighty  men  of  King  David.  Instead 
of  the  confused  translation,  '*  The  Tachmonite  that  sat 
ia  the  seat,  chief  among  the  captains ;  tho  same  [was] 
Adiao  the  Eznite,  [he  lifted  up  his  spear]  against  eight 
hondred,  whom  he  slew  at  one  time,"  the  margin 
tnmsUtes:  ^*  Joshebassebeth  the  Tachmonite,  head  of 
the  three  [captains],**  etc.,  which  makes  tho  sense  no 
I'etter,  unless  (by  placing  tho  pause  after  K^H)  we 
innspoae  the  words  "  the  samo  was,**  like  the  Sept., 
vhicb  translates,  **Jeboethe  the  son  of  Thecemani 
[v.  r.  the  Canaanite],  he  [was]  ruler  of  the  third, 
^^iino  the  Asonite,  he  brandished  his  sword,*'  etc. 
fiat  this  still  distinguishes  Jashobeam  and  Adino  as 
two  men,  whereas  the  list  seems  to  require  but  one. 
The  marginal  reading  on  this  text  conforms  it  to  that 
^  the  pwallel  passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  11),  which  has, 
*' Jaihobeam,  a  Hachmonite,  the  chief  of  the  captains ; 
ha  lifted  up  hb  spear,'*  etc.  See  Jashobbak.  Ge- 
Maioa  renders  the  words  translated  '^  the  same  [was] 
Adino  the  Eznite**  by  **  the  toandishing  of  his  spear 


[fell].**  It  is  clear  that  these  words  are  not  proper 
names,  although  their  grammatical  construction  is  not 
very  easy.  The  meaning,  according  to  the  above 
view,  omitting  the  words  supplied  in  the  common  ver- 
sion, would  be,  "  Joshebassebeth  the  Tachmonite, 
chief  o^the  three,  he  brandbhed  it,  his  spear,  against,*' 
etc.  This  seems  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  this 
difficult  passage,  which  others  resolve  by  supposing 
some  corruption  in  the  text.     See  Eznite. 

Ad'inuB  ('la^ivoc),  one  of  the  Lcvitcs  who  inter- 
preted the  law  as  read  by  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ;  evi- 
dently a  corruption  for  Jamin  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine 
text  (Neh.  viu,  7). 

Adite.    See  Ad. 

Aditha'im(Heb.i4(;i^Vmf  ^?^'^7^i  double  prey 
or  donble  ornameiU;  Sept.  'Adtaidifi,  but  some  copies 
omit ;  Vulg.  Adithnm),  a  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah, 
mentioned  between  Sharaim  and  Gederah  (Josh,  xv, 
86).  Eusebius  {Onomcut.  s.  v.)  mentions  two  places 
of  the  name  of  Adatha  ('A^ado,  Jerome,  AdHha  and 
Adia),  one  near  Gaza,  and  the  other  near  Diospolis 
(Lydda) ;  the  former  being  coibmonly  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  Adithaim,  and  the  latter  with  Hadid ; 
and  probably  corresponding  respectivel}'  to  the  two 
places  called  Adida  (q.  v.)  b}*  Josephus.  Schwarz 
(Palett,  p.  102)  accordingly  thhiks  that  Adithaim  is 
represented  by  the  modem  village  Edd%$,  5  Eng.  miles 
oast  of  Gaza  (comp.  Robinson's  Besearcket,  ii,  370  sq.); 
but  this  is  too  far  from  the  associated  localities  of  the 
same  group  [see  Tribe],  which  require  a  position  not  far 
from  i/bndm,  a  village  with  traces  of  antiquity,  about 
5  miles  south  of  Ekron  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir ,  p.  114). 

Adjuration  (the  verb  is  expressed  by  n^K,  alah\ 
in  Hiph.,  to  eaute  to  neear,  as  rendered  in  1  Kings 
viii,  81 ;  2  Chron.  vi,  22 ;  also  rni^,  thaba%  in  Hiph., 
to  make  twear,  or  charge  teith  an  oath,  as  often  ren- 
dered ;  Gr.  i^ofNCi^w,  to  hind  hy  oath),  a  solemn  act  or 
appeal,  whereby  one  man,  usually  a  person  vested 
with  natural  or  official  authorit}%  imposes  upon  anoth- 
er the  obligation  of  speaking  or  acting  as  if  under  the 
solemnity  of  an  oath  (1  Sam.  xiv,  24;  Josh,  vi,  26;  1 
Kings  xxii,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  15).    See  Swear. 

(1.)  A  striking  example  of  this  occurs  In  the  N.  T., 
where  the  high-priest  calls  upon  Christ,  in  the  presence 
of  tho  Sanhedrim,  to  avow  his  character  as  the  Messiah 
(Matt,  xxvi,  63 ;  Mark  v,  7 ;  see  Acts  xix,  13 ;  comp. 
1  Thess.  V,  27).  An  oath,  although  thus  imposed 
upon  one  without  his  consent,  was  not  only  solemn, 
but  binding  in  the  highest  degree;  and  when  con- 
nected with  a  question,  an  answer  appears  to  have 
been  compulsory,  and,  if  false,  chargeable  with  per- 
jury. Thus  our  Saviour,  who  had  previously  dis- 
dained or  declined  to  reply  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  now  could  not  avoid  an  answer.  The 
impropriety,  however,  of  thus  extorting  truth  must  be 
evident ;  and  in  the  case  of  Christ  it  was  an  outrage 
against  the  commonest  principle  of  judicial  fairness, 
by  which  a  prisoner  is  never  to  be  put  in  a  position  to 
inculpate  himself.  But  the  hierarchy,  having  failed 
to  elicit  any  reliable  evidence  that  would  condemn 
JesuB,  at  last  resorted  to  this  base  method  of  compel- 
ling him  to  declare  his  Messiahship,  with  a  view  to 
convict  him  upon  his  own  testimony.     See  Jesus. 

(2.)  The  term  olso  occurs  (Acts  xix,  13)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  expulsion  of  daemons.     See  Exorcist. 

(3.)  In  the  Roman  Church,  an  act  by  means  of 
which  the  name  of  God,  or  some  other  holy  thing,  is 
made  use  of,  in  order  to  induce  any  one  to  do  what  is 
required  of  him.  An  adjuration  is  said  to  be  express 
when  the  majesty  of  God,  or  any  one  of  his  attributes, 
IB  interposed  for  the  purpose,  as  adjuro  te  per  Deum 
virum ;  implicit,  when  not  the  majest}*  of  God,  but  any 
one  of  his  more  marked  productions  is  made  use  of,  as 
adjuro  te  per  Evangelium  Christi,     See  Oath. 

Ad'laX  (Heb.  v4iftiy',  '^h'l^Jnst;  Sept.  'Adaty.  r. 
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*A^Xt  and  'AS\at,  Volg.  Adli),  the  father  of  Shaphat, 
which  latter  was  herdsman  under  Darid  (1  Chion. 
TzWi,  29).     B.C.  ante  1014. 

Ad'mah  (Heb.  Admah\  M^^X,  properly  earth; 
Sept.  'A^a/ifi,  but  'Aidfta  in  Hos.),  one  of  the  five 
cities  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  x,  19),  which  had 
a  king  of  its  own  (Gen.  xiv,  2,  8).  It  was  destroyed 
along  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix,  24 ;  Deut. 
xxix,  23 ;  Hos.  xi,  8).  Near  the  south-west  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  M.  De  Saulcy  passed  through  a  place  mark- 
ad  with  the  effects  of  volcanic  agency,  called  et  Tka- 
mahy  where  his  guides  assured  him  were  ruins  of  a 
city  anciently  overthrown  by  the  Almighty  {NarrcL- 
tiv€y  i,  425) ;  but  its  identification  with  Admah  needs 
corroboration.  Reland  (JPaiatt,  p.  546)  is  inclined  to 
infer,  from  the  constant  order  of  the  names,  that  it 
was  situated  between  Gomorrah  and  Zeboim ;  but 
even  these  sites  are  so  uncertain  that  we  can  only  con- 
jecture the  locality  of  Admah  somewhere  near  the 
middle  of  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  See 
Sodom. 

Ad'matha  (Heb.  Admaiha',  KriQ'^K,  prob.  from 
Persic  thma,  "the  Highest,"  and  to-dflrfa,  "given;" 
i.  q.  Theodore;  Sept.  'ASfia^a^  but  most  copies  omit; 
Vulg.  Admathd)j  the  third  named  of  the  seven  princes 
or  courtiers  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i,  14),  B.C.  488. 

Admedera,  a  town,  according  to  the  Peutinger 
TabUj  on  the  route  from  Damascus  to  Palmyra ;  lo- 
cated by  Ritter  (Erdk,  xvii,  1457)  at  Kuteifeh,  but, 
according  to. Van  de  Volde  {Memoir ,  p.  282),  to  be 
found  at  the  present  Jubb-Ac^,  between  Yabrud  (Je- 
bruda)  and  Saidnaya. 

Admisslozi,  (1)  a  term  in  use  among  English  and 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  to  denote  the  ser\'ice  and  act  by 
which  a  minister  is  publicly  introduced  into  a  new 
charge.  (2.)  In  the  Church  of  England,  when  the 
bishop  accepts  a  candidate  presented  for  a  benefice  as 
sufficient,  he  is  said  to  ctdmit  him.  The  canon  and 
common  law  allow  the  bishop  twenty-eight  days  after 
presentment,  during  which  to  examine  him  and  in- 
quire into  his  life  and  doctrine.  A  bishop  may  refuse 
to  admit  the  candidate  presented  on  account  of  per- 
jury, schism,  heresy,  or  any  other  crime  on  account 
of  which  he  might  be  deprived.  Bastardy,  without  a 
dispensation,  is  a  just  cause  of  refusal,  but  not  so  the 
fact  of  the  person  presented  being  the  son  of  the  last 
incumbent  —  the  canon  ne  fiUut  tuccedat  patri  not 
having  been  received  in  England ;  still,  if  the  bishop 
refuse  on  this  account,  and  the  patron  thereupon  pre- 
sent another,  the  former  nominee  has  no  remedy. 
When  the  bishop  refdses  to  admit  he  is  bound,  within 
a  reasonable  period,  to  send  notice  to  the  lay  patron 
in  person. 

Admonl.     See  Ruddt. 

Admonltioii,  an  act  of  discipline  much  used  in 
the  ancient  Church :  the  first  step  toward  the  recov- 
ery or  expulsion  of  delinquents.  In  case  of  private 
ofTences  it  was  performed,  according  to  the  evangeli- 
cal rule,  pricatdy ;  in  case  of  public  offence,  openly 
before  the  Church.  If  either  of  these  sufficed  for  the 
recovery  of  the  fallen  person,  all  further  proceedings 
in  a  way  of  censure  ceased ;  if  they  did  not,  recourse 
was  then  had  to  excommunication  (Tit.  Ui,  10;  1 
Thess.  v,  14;  Eph.  iii,  4;  Matt,  iii,  18).  Bingham, 
Orig,  EccL  bk.  xvi,  ch.  ii,  §  6.  It  is  still  exercised  in 
the  Methodist  Epbcopal  Church  {Discipline  of  M.  E, 
Church,  pt.  iii,  ch.  i,  §  5). 

Admonitionists,  a  name  given  by  the  High 
Church  party  to  Fidd,  Cartwright,  and  other  Puritans 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  sent  in  two 
"Admonitions  to  the  Parliament,"  1671,  in  which 
were  set  forth  the  abuses  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
grievances  under  which  non-subscribing  Protestants 
labored  (Neal,  Hist,  of  Puritans,  i,  188). 

Ad'na  (Heb.  Adna\  Kn$,  pUasme;  Sept.  'E^vf , 


but  in  Neh.  Mowoc),  the  name  apparently  of  tvo 
men. 

1.  A  chief-priest,  son  of  Harim,  and  contemponij 
with  Joiakim  (Neh.  xii,  15),  B.C.  cir.  500. 

2.  An  Israelite  of  the  sons  (L  e.  inhabitanti)  of  Pa- 
hath-moab,  who  divorced  the  Gentile  wife  msrried  br 
him  after  the  captivit}'  (Ezra  x,  80),  B.C.  459. 

Ad'nah  (Heb.  Adnah\  nm,  i.  q.  Adwi\  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  A  chiliarch  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  who  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  20,  where  the  text  has 

erroneously  MH^,  Adwich'\  Sept.  'EM,  Volg.  Ei- 

nas),  B.C.  1054.' 

2.  (Sept.  EdvaQy  Vulg.  Ednas,')  A  Jodahitc,  and 
principal  general  under  Jehoshaphat,  with  a  force  of 
800,000  (?)  men  (2  Chron.  xvii,  14),  B.C.  cir.  908. 

Ado,  St.,  archbishop  of  Vienne,  France,  bom  about 
800,  made  archbishop  in  860,  and  noted  for  hb  zeal 
in  reforming  the  morels  of  the  people  and  in  enforcing 
Church  discipline.  Ho  died  875.  His  memorr  is 
celebrated  by  the  Roman  Church  on  Dec.  16.  His 
principal  worlu  are  a  Martyroiogiitm  (Paris,  1648,  fol.; 
also,  with  notes,  ed.  Georgius,  Romas,  1745, 4to)  and  a 
Breviarium  Chronicorwn  de  6  Mundi  jEtatHmt  (Basil, 
1568 ;  also  in  BibL  Max.  Pair.  16,  768). 

Ad^'onai  (Heb.  Adonay%  *^a*^M,  prob.  my  fuukr, 
in  the  plur.  form  for  the  sake  of  intensity ;  see  Gete- 
nius,  Thes.  Heb.  p.  829 ;  Sept.  Kvptoc,  Vulg.  Jkm- 
nusj  Auth.  Vers.  **Lord,'*  not  in  small  capitals;  bat 
**  God,"  when  that  term  has  just  preceded  as  a 
translation  of  Jehovah),  a  term  employed  in  the  Heb. 
Scriptures  by  way  of  eminence  to  God,  especiallr  (in 
the  Pentateuch  always)  where  he  is  submiasively  or 
reverently  addressed  in  bis  character  of  sovereign; 
frequently  with  other  titles  added.     See  Jehovad. 
The  simple  form  y\^^  Adonf^  (either  with  or  vithont 
suffixes),  is  spoken  of  an  ovner  or  possessor  ia  gen- 
eral, e.  g.  of  property  (1  Kings  xvi,  21),  of  slaves 
(Gen.  xxiv,  14,  27,;  xxxix,  2,  7);  hence,  of  kings,  «s 
rulen  over  their  subjects  (Isa.  xxvi,  13),  and  of  hs»> 
bands,  as  lords  of  their  wives  (Gen.  xviii,  12) ;  alw  of 
God,  as  proprietor  of  the  world  (Josh,  iii,  13;  Exod 
xxiii,  17 ;  Psa.  cxiv,  7).     It  is  also  used  of  a  ruler  or 
governor  (Gen.  xlv,  8);  and  hence  as  a  title  of  in- 
spect in  addressing,  e.  g.  a  father  (Gen.  xxxi,  do),  a 
brother  (Num.  xii,  11),  a  royal  consort  (1  Kings  i,  17, 
18),  and  especially  kings  or  nobles  (2  Sam.  xiv,  9;  1 
Kings  iii,  17).    The  plural  is  employed  in  a  sinuUr 
manner.     The  distinctive  form,.  Adoned,  never  has 
the  article;  it  is  twice  applied  by  God  to  himself 
(Job  xxviii,  28,  where,  however,  many  copies  have 
"Jehovah ;"  Isa.  viii,  7,  whew,  however,  the  expres- 
sion may  be  only  the  prophet's) ;  a  circumstance  that 
may  have  arisen  from  the  snpentition  of  the  Jev9< 
who  always  point  the  sacred  name  Jehovah  with  it» 
vowels,  and  even  substitute  it  for  that  name  in  read- 
ing, so  that  in  some  cases  it  appean  to  have  supplant- 
ed it  in  the  text  (Dan.  ix,  8,  7,  8,  9,  15, 16, 19).    It 
seems  to  have  been  written  peculiarly  OJ''?)  ^  ^ 
tingnish  it  from  the  regular  form  C^3^K),  which  never- 
theless ottcurs  in  its  ordinary  sense,  once  with  a  i^or. 
sense  (Gen.  xix,  2),  but  elsewhere  as  a  sing.  (Gen. 
xviii,  3 ;  xix,  8).     See  Lord. 

Adon'i-be'xek  (Heb.  ^rfom'-^«'«si,  pja""?^?' 
lord  ofBexck;  Sept.  'ASiapifii^iic),  a  chieftain  of  Be- 
zek  (q.  v.),  who  had  subdued  seventy  of  the  petty 
kings  around  him,  and,  after  barbarously  catting  off 
their  thumbs  and  great  toes,  had  compelled  them 
to  gather  their  food  under  his  table  (Jodg.  i,  5-7> 
Elated  with  this  success,  he  ventured,  at  the  bead  of 
the  confederate  Canaanites  and  Periszites,  to  attack 
the  army  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon,  after  the 
death  of  Joshua ;  but  was  himself  defeated,  captured, 
and  served  in  the  same  manner  as  be  had  treated  his 
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own  eaptiTw— •  fate  which  his  conscience  compelled 
him  to  icknowiedge  as  a  righteons  retribution  for  his 
inhonumitT.  He  died  of  these  wounds  at  Jernsalem, 
whither  be  was  taken,  B.C.  dr.  1590.  (See  Kitto's  Daily 
lHUtJlbuL'uk\oc',  and  comp.i£lian,  Far.  irij<.ii,  9.) 

Adoni'cam  (1  Esdr.  viii,  89).     See  Adoxikam. 

Adoni'jah  (Heb.  Adom^',  ^^i^%  »y  ^^frd  is 
Jeiorakf  otherwise  lard  [i.  e.  vccrthipper^  comp.  As-] 
ofJtkoeakj  also  in  the  prolonged  form  Adoiiiya'hu, 
fnjnst,  1  Kings  i,  8,  17,  24,  25,  41-51;  ii,  ia-24;  2 
Chron.  xvii,  8 ;  Sept.  'A^mvi ac*  but  in  2  Sam.  iii,  4 ; 
1  Chron.  iii,  2,  'A^Mvia  ;  in  Neh.  x,  16,  'ASavia  v.  r. 
'Aavaa,  'Aavia),  the  name  of  three  men.     See  also 

TOB-ADOXUAU. 

1.  The  fourth  son  of  David,  and  his  second  by  Hag- 
pth ;  bom  while  his  fiither  reigned  over  Judah  only 
(2  Sam.  m,  4).  B.C.  cir.  1050.  According  to  Orient- 
al usages,  Adonijah  might  liave  considered  his  claim 
soperior  to  that  of  his  eldest  brother  Amnon,  who  was 
bora  while  his  father  was  in  a  private  station ;  but  not 
to  that  of  Absalom,  who  was  not  only  his  eldisr  broth- 
er, and  bom  while  his  father  was  a  king,  but  was  of 
roral  descent  on  the  side  of  hu  mother.  When,  how- 
erer,  Amnon  and  Absalom  were  both  dead,  he  became, 
by  order  of  birth,  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 
Bat  this  order  had  been  set  aside  in  favor  of  Solomon, 
who  was  bora  while  his  fftther  was  king  of  all  Israel. 
Unawed  by  the  example  of  Absalom  (q.  v.),  Adonijah 
took  the  same  means  of  showing  that  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  relinquish  the  claim  of  primogeniture  which 
now  devolved  upon  him  (comp.  Josephus,  Ami,  vii,  14, 
4).  Bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  wish  to 
tnmble  his  &ther  as  Absalom  had  done ;  for  he  waited 
till  David  appeared  at  the  point  of  death,  when  he  call- 
ed aroond  liim  a  number  of  influential  men,  whom  he 
bad  previously  gained  over,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king.  In  all  likelihood,  if  Absalom  had 
waited  till  a  similar  opportunity,  Joab  and  Abiathar 
woold  have  given  him  their  support ;  but  his  prema- 
tnre  and  mmatnral  attempt  to  dethrone  his  father  dis- 
gosted  these  friends  of  David.  This  danger  was 
aroided  by  Adonijah ;  but  his  plot  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, defeated  by  the  prompt  measures  taken  by  David, 
who,  at  the  instance  of  Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  direct- 
ed Solomon  to  be  at  once  proclaimed  king,  with  solemn 
corooatkm  by  Zadok,  and  admitted  to  the  real  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  power.  Adonijah  then  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  fled  to  the  ahar  [see  Asylum],  which  he 
refused  to  leave  without  a  promise  of  pardon  fh>m 
King  Solomon.  This  he  received,  but  was  warned 
that  any  further  attempt  of  the  same  kind  would  be 
Utzl  to  him  (1  Kings  i,  5-58),  B.C.  cir.  1015.  Ac- 
cordingly, when,  some  time  after  the  death  of  David, 
Adonijah  covertly  endeavored  to  reproduce  his  claim 
tbroagfa  a  marriage  with  Abishag  (q.  v.),  the  virgin 
^ow  of  his  father,  his  design  was  at  once  penetrated 
bv  the  king,  bv  whose  order  he  was  instantly  put  to 
death  (1  Kings  ii,  18-25),  B.C.  cir.  1012.  See  Solo- 
xo!i.  Far  from  looking  upon  this  as  *'  the  most  fla- 
grant act  of  despotism  since  Doeg  massacred  the  priests 
at  Saul's  command"  (Newman,  H^nrew  Mcnarchy,  ch. 
Yh  ^e  must  consider  that  the  clemency  of  Solomon, 
ia  sparing  Adonijah  till  he  thus  again  revealed  a  trea> 
soiutble  purpose,  stands  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  Eastern  sovereigns. 
Any  one  of  these,  situated  like  Solomon,  would  prob- 
ably have  secured  his  throne  by  putting  all  his  broth- 
ers to  death,  whereas  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
viy  of  David's  sons  suffered  except  the  open  pretender 
Adooijsh,  though  all  seem  to  have  opposed  Solomon's 
datms;  and  if  his  execution  be  thought  an  act  of  se- 
verity, we  must  remember  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
^  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  acted  upon  a  thousand 
vears  before  Christ  came,  and  that  it  is  hard  for  us,  in 
tbis  nineteenth  century,  altogether  to  realize  the  posi- 
tioo  of  an  Oriental  king  in  that  remote  age.    (See 


Niemeyer,  CharakUrigt,  iv,  849  sq. ;  Kitto,  Daily  BibU 
flhut.  in  loc.) — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  assist 
in  teaching  the  law  to  the  inhabitants  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xvii,  8),  B.C.  909. 

3.  A  chief  Israelite  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  x,  16) ; 
probably  the  same  elsewhere  (£sra  ii,  18 ;  viii,  18 ; 
Neh.  vii,  18)  called  Adoxikau  (q.  v.). 

Adonllcain  [many  A  don'tkam]  (Heb.  A  dtmtibxm', 

D^'^b^lK,  probabi}',  whom  the  Lord  sets  up ;  Sept.  A^oh 

vuca/i),  one,  whose  retainers,  to  the  number  of  666,  re- 
turaed  (B.C.  506)  to  Jerusalem  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  18),  besides  himself  (Neh.  vii,  18),  and  somewhat 
later  (B.C.  459)  his  three  immediate  descendants,  with 
60  male  followers  (Ezra  viii,  13).  In  the  Apocryphal 
text  (1  Esdr.  viii,  89)  hb  name  is  onco  Anglicized  An- 
dtmicam  {'ASutviicafif  comp.  'A^wvixav^  1  Esdr.  v,  14). 
He  appears  (from  the  identity  of  the  associated  names) 
to  have  been  the  Adonijah  who  joined  in  the  religious 
covenant  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  16),  B.C.  410. 

Adoni'nun  (Heb.  Adomram',  B^'^p^K,  lord  qf 

height^  i.  e.  kigh  lord;  Sept.  'A^iuvipofi),  a  person  men- 
tioned as  receiver-fi^neral  of  the  itnposts  [see  Tax]  in 
the  reigns  of  David  (1  Kings  r,  6,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  been  tho  son  of  Abda;  2  Sam.  xx,  24,  where  he 
is  called  Adoram,  by  contraction),  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv,  14),  and  Roboboam  (1  Kings  xii,  18,  where  he  is 
called  Adobam;  2  Chron.  x,  18,  where  he  is  called 
H ADORAM,  q.  v.),  for  an  extended  term  (B.C.  1014- 
978),  during  which  he  had  rendered  himself,  as  well  as 
the  tribute  itself,  so  odious  to  the  people  (comp.  1 
Kings  xii,  4),  in  sustaining  the  immense  public  works 
of  Solomon  (q.  v.),  that,  when  Rehoboam  rashly  sent 
him  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  the  exas- 
perated populace  rose  upon  him  and  stoned  him  to 
death,  as  a  signal  for  the  revolt  under  Jeroboam  (1 
Kfaigs,  xii,  18). 

Addnls  ("A^wviCi  prob.  from  a  Phoenician  form 
of  the  Heb.  "p'^K,  lord),  was,  according  to  ApoUodorus 

(iii,  14,  8),  the  son  of  Cinyrus  and  Medane,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  (Hesiod  and  Panyasis  in  Apol- 
lod.  ut  sup.  14),  of  Phoenix  and  Alphesiboea,  or  of  an 
Assyrian  king,  Theias,  by  his  own  daughter,  Sm3*ma, 
who  was  changed  into  a  myrrh-tree  (ofivpva)  in  en- 
deavoring to  escape  her  father's  rage  on  discovering 
the  incest.  The  beauty  of  the  youth  made  him  a  lia- 
vorite  with  Venus,  with  whom  he  was  permitted  to 
spend  a  portion  of  each  year  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  from  a  wound  by  a  wild  boar  in  the  chase. 
(See  Smith's  Did,  of  Class.  Biog.  and  Mytkol,  s.  v.) 
This  event  was  celebrated  by  a  yearly  festival,  origi- 
nally by  the  Syrians,  who  called  a  river  near  which  the 
fatal  accident  occurred  (Reland,  Palast,  p.  269)  by  his 
name  (Robinson's  Researches,  new  ed.  iii,  606),  and 
thence  by  all  the  nations  around  the  Mediterranean. 
See  Braun,  StUcta  Sacra,  p.  876  sq, ;  Fickensecher, 
Erkldr.  d.  Mythus  Adonis  (Gotha,  1800);  Groddeck, 
Ueb.  d.  Fest  des  Adonis,  in  his  Aniiquar,  Versuche 
(Lemberg,  1800),  p.  88  sq. ;  Moinichen,  De  Adonide 
Phomicum  (Hafn.  1702);  Maurer,  Dt  Adonide  ejusque 
cuUu  (Erlang.  1782). 

The  VulfT.  gives  Adonis  as  a  rendering  for  Tammuz 
or  Thammuz  (T^IBPI ;  Sept.  Qafiftov^,  a  Syrian  deity, 
for  whom  the  Hebrew  idolatresses  were  accustomed  to 
hold  an  annual  lamentation  (Ezek.  viii,  14).  This 
idol  was  doubtless  the  same  with  the  Phoenician  Aden 
or  Adonis,  and  the  feast  itself  such  as  they  celebrated. 
Silvestre  de  Sacv  thinks  that  the  name  Tammuz  was 
of  foreign  origin,  and  probably  E^ryptian,  as  well  as 
the  god  by  whom  it  was  borne.  In  fact,  it  would  prob- 
ably not  be  difficult  to  identify  him  with  Osiris,  from 
whose  worship  his  differed  only  in  accessories.  The 
feast  held  in  honor  of  Tammuz  was  solstitial,  and 
commenced  with  the  new  moon  of  July,  in  the  month 
also  called  Tammuz.    It  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  one 
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consecrated  to  lamentation,  and  the  other  to  joy ;  in 
the  days  of  grief  they  moomed  the  disappearance  of 
the  god,  and  in  the  days  of  gladness  celebrated  his 
discover}'  and  return.  Adonis  or  Tammuz  appears 
to  have  been  a  sort  of  incarnation  of  the  son,  regard- 
ed principally  as  in  a  state  of  passion  and  safferance, 
in  connection  with  the  apparent  vicissitudes  in  its  ce- 
lestial position,  and  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  met- 
amorphoses produced,  under  its  inflnence,  upon  vege- 
tition  in  advam.'in^  to  maturity.  (See  Lucian,  De  Dea 
Syra^  §  ▼ii*  1^ ;  Selden,  De  Dixt  Syris^  ii,  81 ;  Cranzer, 
Symbolik,  iv,  8.)     See  Tammuz. 

AdonlBtSi  critics  who  maintain  that  the  Hebrew 
points  ordinarily  annexed  to  the  consonants  of  the 
word  Jehovah  are  not  the  natural  points  belonging  to 
that  word,  but  to  the  words  Adonai (q.  v.)  and  Elohim ; 
and  that  they  are  applied  to  the  consonants  of  the  inef- 
fable name  Jehovah,  to  warn  the  readers  that,  instead 
of  the  word  Jehovah,  which  the  Jews  were  forbid  to 
pronounce,  they  are  always  to  read  A  dtmoL  They  are 
opposed  to  Jehoviitiy  who  maintain  the  opposite  view. 
See  Jehovah. 

Adon^i-ze'dek  (JRt^h^AdonH-Tm'del,  pr^yy\^, 
lord  ofjuttice,  i.  e.  jtttt  lord;  Sept.  'AdwvuridtK  v.  r. 
'ASwyijitZtK,  Vulg.  Adoniiedec),  the  Canaanitish  king 
of  Jerusalem  when  the  Israelites  invaded  Palestine 
(Josh.  X,  1, 3),  B.C.  1618.  After  Jericho  and  Ai  were 
taken,  and  the  Gibeonites  had  succeeded  in  forming 
a  treaty  with  the  Israelites,  Adonizedek  was  the  tint 
to  rouse  himself  fh>m  the  stupor  which  had  fallen  on 
the  Canaanites  (Josh,  i,  9-11),  and  he  induced  the  other 
Amoritish  kings  of  Hebron— Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and 
Eglon — to  join  him  in  a  confederacy  against  the  ene- 
my. They  did  not,  however,  march  directly  against 
the  invaders,  but  went  and  besieged  the  Gibeonites,  to 
punuh  them  for  the  discouraging  example  which  their 
secession  from  the  common  cause  had  afforded.  Josh- 
ua no  sooner  beard  of  this  than  he  marched  all  night 
fh)m  Gilgal  to  the  relief  of  his  allies ;  and  falling  un- 
expectedl}'  upon  the  besiegers,  soon  put  them  to  utter 
rout.  The  pursuit  waa  long,  and  was  signalized  by 
Joshoa's  famous  command  to  the  sun  and  moon,  as 
well  as  by  a  tremendous  hail-storm,  which  greatly 
distressed  the  fugitive  Amorites.  See  Joshua.  The 
Ave  kings  took  refuge  in  a  cavo,  but  were  observed, 
and  by  Joshua's  order  the  month  of  it  waa  closed  with 
large  stones,  and  a  guard  set  over  it,  until  the  pursuit 
was  over.  When  the  parauen  returned,  the  cave  was 
opened,  and  the  five  kings  brought  out.  The  Hebrew 
chiefs  then  set  their  feet  upon  the  necka  of  the  pros- 
trate monarchs — an  ancient  mark  of  triumph,  of  which 
the  monuments  of  Persia  and  £.!jr}'pt  still  afford  illus- 
trations. See  Triumph.  Thev  were  then  slain,  and 
their  lx)dies  hung  on  trees  until  the  evening,  when 
(comp.  Deut.  xxi,  28)  they  were  taken  down  and  cast 
into  the  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  was  filled  up  with 
large  stones,  which  renuuned  lon.:x  after  (Josh,  x,  1-27). 
The  severe  treatment  of  these  kings  by  Joshua  has 
been  censured  and  defended  with  equal  disregard  of 
the  real  circumstances,  which  are,  that  the  war  was 
avowedly  one  of  extermination,  no  quarter  being  giv- 
en or  expected  on  either  side ;  and  that  the  war-usages 
of  the  Jews  were  neither  worse  nor  better  than  those  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  fought,  who  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  treated  Joshua  and  the  other  Hebrew  chiefs 
in  the  same  manner  had  they  fallen  into  their  hands. 
(Simeon's  Worht^  ii,  692.) — ^Kitto.     See  Cakaanites. 

Adoptianists  or  AdoptXvi,  a  sect  which  orig- 
inated with  Elipandus,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  his  in- 
structor, Felix,  bishop  of  Urgel,  in  Spain.  They  taught 
that  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  his  human  nature,  was  not  the 
natural^  but  merely  the  adopted  Son  of  God,  whence 
they  were  called  Adoptivi  or  Adoptumi,  Tliis  error 
was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Narbonne  in  791 ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Felix,  who  was  present, 
was  then  condemned,  as  was  the  case  at  Batisbon  in 


the  following  year,  at  Frankfort  in  794,  and  at  Urgel 

in  799.     The  Adoptian  doctrine  had  existed  before  in 

the  East,  but  this  development  of  it  in  Spain  seems  to 

I  have  been  aboriginal  there,  though  it  is  not  impossible 

,  that  Felix  may  have  seen  some  of  the  writings  of 

I  Theodore  of  Mopsnestia  (q.  v.). 

By  the  use  of  the  term  Adoptio  this  school  wished  to 
mark  the  distinction  of  proper  and  improper  in  refer- 
\  ence  to  the  Son.  They  made  use  of  the  illustntion 
that,  as  a  son  cannot  have  two  fathers,  but  may  have 
I  one  by  birth  and  the  other  by  adoption,  so  in  Christ  s 
distinction  must  be  made  between  hb  proper  sonabip 
and  his  sonship  by  adoption.  Still,  they  regarded  as 
the  important  point  the  different  relation  in  which 
Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God  according  to  bis  divine 
or  his  human  nature.  The  former  relation  nuuted 
something  founded  in  the  nature  of  God,  the  second 
something  that  was  founded  not  in  hia  nature,  but  in 
a  free  act  of  the  Divine  will,  by  which  God  assumed 
human  nature  into  connection  with  himself.  Accord- 
ingly Felix  distinguished  between  bow  hi  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God  and  God  according  to  nature  (natan, 
genere\  and  how  far  he  was  so  by  virtue  of  grace,  bjr 
an  act  of  the  Divine  will  {gratia^  voluiUaU)^  by  the 
Divine  choice  and  good  pleasure  (fiec^ionc,  plodto); 
and  the  name  Son  of  God  was  given  to  him  only  in 
consequence  of  his  connectk>n  with  God  {mmcupatkt); 
and  hence  the  expression^for  this  distinction,  $ectm- 
dum  naturam  and  iecundim  adoptionem.  The  sect  is 
fully  treated  by  Walch,  Hiitoria  AdopHoMonm  (Got- 
ting.  1756,  8vo).  See  also  Neander,  Hittory  of  Dog- 
mat,  887,  482,  442  (transl.  by  Byland,  Lond.  163S,  2 
vols.  12mo).  Neander,  CA.  Hist,  iii,  156, 157;  Has^ 
Ch.  Hitt,  §  169 ;  Mosh.  CA.  Hitt,  bk.  ill,  c.  viii,  pt  ii, 
ch.  v,  §  8.    See  Elipandus  ;  Felix. 

Adoption  {vioBioia^  Rom.  viii,  15,  28;  ix,  4: 
Gral.  iv,  5 ;  Eph.  i,  5),  the  placmg  as  a  ton  of  one  who 
is  not  so  by  birth  or  naturally. 

I.  LUeraL — The  practice  of  adoption  had  its  origin 
in  the  natural  desire  for  male  offspring,  the  operation 
of  which  is  less  marked  in  those  conntoies  where  the 
equ.'iiisin^  influences  of  high  civilisation  lessen  the  pe> 
culiar  f  rivileges  of  the  paternal  character,  and  whero 
the  sectirity  and  the  well-olnerved  laws  by  which 
estates  descend  and  property  la  transmitted  withdraw 
one  of  the  principal  inducements  to  the  practice,  bat 
was  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  patriarchal  pctriod. 
The  law  of  Moses,  by  settling  the  relations  of  families 
and  the  rules  of  descent,  and  by  formally  establishing 
the  Levirate  law,  appean  to  have  put  some  check 
upon  this  custom.  The  allusions  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  mostly  to  practices  of  adoption  which  then 
existed,  but  not  confined  to  the  Romans.  In  the  East 
the  practice  has  alwa3*s  been  common,  e^pecialir 
among  the  Semitic  races,  although  the  additional  and 
peculiar  stimulus  which  the  Hebrews  derived  from  the 
hope  of  giving  birth  to  the  Messiah  was  inapplicable 
to  cases  of  adoption.  But,  as  the  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety l)ecamo  more  complicated,  some  restrictions  were 
imposed  upon  the  power  of  adoption,  and  certain  pab- 
lic  forms  were  made  necessary  to  legalise  the  act: 
precisely  what  these  were,  in  different  ages,  among  the 
Hebrews,  wo  are  mostly  left  to  gather  fh>m  the  anal- 
ogous practices  of  other  Eastern  nations.  For  the 
practice  had  ceased  to  he  common  among  the  Jews  by 
the  time  the  sources  of  information  l)ecame  more  open ; 
and  the  culpable  facility  of  divorce  in  later  times  ren- 
dered unnecessary  those  adoptions  which  might  have 
arisen,  and  in  earlier  times  did  arise,  ftom  the  sterility 
of  a  wife.  Adoption  was  confined  to  sons ;  the  case 
of  Esther  affords  the  only  example  of  the  adoption 
of  a  female ;  for  the  Jews  certainly  were  not  behind 
any  Oriental  nation  in  the  fseling  expressed  m  the 
Chinese  proverb,  **  He  is  happiest  in  danghten  who 
has  only  sons*'  (Afim,  ntr  kt  Ckimoii^  x,  149). 

1.  The  first  instances  of  adoption  which  occur  in 
Scripture  are  less  the  acta  of  men  than  of  women,  who, 
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being  themselTes  buren,  give  their  female  slaves  to 
their  hosbands,  with  the  view  of  adopting  the  children 
ther  mar  bear.  Tbos  Sarah  gave  her  handmaid  Ha- 
gar  to  Abraham ;  and  the  son  who  was  bom,  Ishmael, 
appears  to  have  been  considered  as  her  son  as  well  as 
Abraham's  ontil  Isaac  was  bom.  In  like  manner  Ra- 
chel, having  no  children,  gave  her  handmaid  Bilhah  to 
her  husband,  who  had  by  her  Dan  and  Kaphtali  (Gen. 
xzs,  5-9) ;  on  which  his  other  wife,  Leah,  although  she 
had  sons  of  her  own,  yet  fearing  that  she  had  left  off 
bearing,  claimed  the  right  of  giving  her  handmaid 
Zilpab  to  Jacob,  that  she  might  thus  increase  their 
onmber;  and  by  this  means  she  had  Gad  and  Asher 
(Gen.  XXX,  9-ld).  In  this  way  the  child  was  the  son 
of  the  hosband,  and,  the  mother  being  the  property  of 
the  wife,  the  progeny  most  be  her  property  also ;  and 
the  act  of  more  particalar  appropriation  seems  to  have 
been  that,  at  the  time  of  birth,  the  handmaid  brought 
forth  her  child  "  upon  the  knees  of  the  adoptive  moth- 
er" (Gen.  XXX,  8).  In  this  case  the  vicarious  bearing 
of  the  handmaid  for  the  mistress  was  as  complete  as 
possible ;  and  the  sons  were  regarded  as  fully  equal  in 
right  of  heritage  with  those  by  the  legitimate  wife. 
This  privilege  could  not,  however,  be  conferred  by  the 
adoption  of  the  wife,  but  by  the  natural  relation  of 
such  sons  to  the  husband.  Sarah's  case  proves  that  a 
mistress  retained  her  power,  as  such,  over  a  female 
slave  whom  she  had  thu%  vicariously  employed,  and 
over  the  progeny  of  that  slave,  even  though  by  her 
own  hosband  (Gen.  xxi,  10). 

Still  earlier  Abraham  appears  to  have  adopted  a 
honse-bom  slave,  his  faithful  and  devoted  steward 
Eliezer,  as  a  son  (Gen.  xv,  2) — a  practice  still  very 
common  in  the  East.  A  boy  is  often  purchased  young, 
adopted  by  his  master,  brought  up  in  his  faith,  and  ed- 
ocated  as  his  son ;  or  if  the  owner  has  a  daughter,  he 
adopts  him  through  a  marriage  with  that  daughter, 
and  the  fisimily  which  springs  from  this  union  is  count- 
sd  as  descended  firom  him.  But  house>bom  slaves 
are  nsoally  preferred,  as  these  have  never  had  any 
home  but  their  master's  house,  are  considered  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  and  are  generally  the  most  faithful 
of  his  adherents*  This  practice  was  very  common 
among  the  Romans,  and  is  more  than  once  referred  to 
bv  Paal  (Rom.  viii,  15 ;  1  Cor.  ii,  12);  the  transition 
fnim  the  condiUon  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a  son,  and  the 
privilege  ct  applying  the  tender  name  of  **  fkther'*  to 
the  former  "  master,"  affording  a  beautiful  illustra- 
tion of  the  change  which  takes  place  from  the  bond- 
age of  the  law  to  the  f^edom  and  privileges  of  the 
Christian  state. 

As  in  most  cases  the  adopted  son  was  considered 
dead  to  the  fSunily  ftt»m  which  he  sprung,  the  separa- 
tion of  natural  ties  and  connections  was  avoided  by 
this  preference  of  slaves,  who  were  mostly  foreignen 
or  of  foreign  descent.  For  the  same  reason  the  Chi- 
nese nuke  their  adoptions  fW)m  children  in  the  hospi- 
tals who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  parents  {Mem, 
9V  k$  Ckmois,  vi,  325).  The  Tartan  prefer  to  adopt 
their  near  relatives — nephews  or  cousins,  or,  failing 
them,  a  Tartar  of  their  own  banner  (•&.  iv,  186).  In 
like  manner  Jacob  adopted  his  own  grandsons  Ephraim 
snd  Msnasseh  to  be  counted  as  his  sons  (Gen.  xlviii, 
€i.  The  object  of  this  remarkable  adoption  was,  that, 
whereas  Joseph  himself  could  only  have  one  share  of 
his  father's  heritage  along  with  his  brothere,  the  adop> 
tion  of  his  two  sons  enabled  Jacob,  through  them,  to 
bestow  two  portions  upon  his  favorite  son.  The  adop- 
tba  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh's  daughter  (Exod.  ii,  1-10) 
i^  an  incident  rather  than  a  practice ;  but  it  recalls 
what  has  just  been  stated  respecting  the  adoption  of 
oatca«t  children  by  the  Chinese. 

A  man  who  had  only  a  daughter  often  married  her 
to  a  freed  slave,  and  the  children  were  counted  as 
tlum  of  the  woman's  father,  or  the  husband  himself  is 
Mloptcd  as  a  son.  Thns  Sheshan,  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
<^i  gave  hia  daughter  to  Jarha,  an  Egyptian  slave 


(whom,  as  the  Targum  premises,  he  no  doubt  liberated 
on  that  occasion) :  the  posterity  of  the  marriage  are 
not,  however,  reckoned  to  Jarha,  the  husband  of  the 
woman,  but  to  her  father,  Sheshan,  and  as  kia  descend- 
ants they  take  their  heritage  and  station  in  Israel  (1 
Chron.  ii,  84  sq.).  So  Machir  (grandson  of  Joseph) 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Hezron,  of  the  tribe 
of  Jttdah.  She  gave  birth  to  Segub,  who  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Jair  (q.  v.).  This  Jair  possessed  twenty-three 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  which  came  to  him  in 
right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter  of  Machir ;  and 
he  acquired  other  towns  in  the  same  quarter,  which 
made  up  his  possessions  to  threescore  towns  or  vil- 
lages (1  Chron.  ii,  21-24;  Josh,  xui,  9;  1  Kings  iv, 
18).  Now  this  Jair,  though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hy 
his  grandfather,  is,  in  Num.  xxxii,  41,  counted  as  of 
Manasseh,  because  through  his  grandmother  he  inher- 
ited the  property,  and  was  the  lineal  representative  of 
Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh.  This  case  illustrates 
the  difference  between  the  pedigree  of  Christ  as  given 
by  Matthew  and  that  in  Luke — ^the  former  being  the 
pedigree  through  Joseph,  his  supposed  father,  and  the 
latter  through  his  mother,  Mar}%  This  opinion  [see 
Genealogy]  supposes  that  Mar}*  was  the  daughter 
of  Heli,  and  that  Joseph  is  called  his  son  (Luke  lii, 
28)  because  he  was  adopted  by  Heli  when  he  married 
his  daughter,  who  was  an  heiress,  as  has  been  pre- 
sumed from  the  fact  of  her  going  to  Bethlehem  to  be 
registered  when  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy.  Her 
heirahip,  however,  is  not  essential  to  this  relation,  and 
her  journey  may  rather  have  been  in  order  to  continue 
under  the  protection  of  her  husband  during  such  a  pe- 
riod of  suspicion. 

By  the  time  of  Christ  the  Jews  hsd,  through  various 
channels,  become  well  acquainted  with  the  more  re- 
markable customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  is  ap- 
parent particularly  from  the  epistles  of  Paul.  In 
John  viii,  86,  **  If  the  son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall 
be  free  indeed,"  is  supposed  by  Grotius  and  other  com- 
mentaton  to  refer  to  a  custom  in  some  of  the  cities  of 
Greece  and  elsewhere,  called  dfeX^oBtoia^  whereby 
the  son  and  heir  was  permitted  to  adopt  brothen  and 
admit  them  to  the  same  rights  which  he  himself  en- 
joyed. But  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  reference 
was  to  the  more  familiar  Roman  custom,  by  which  the 
son,  after  his  father's  death,  often  made  free  such  as 
were  bom  slaves  in  his  house  (Theophil.  Antecensor, 
JfUtituU  Imp,  JugHnian,  i,  6,  5).  In  Rom.  viii,  28, 
vioOiaiav  AirtK^ixofiivotj  "  anxiously  waiting  for  the 
adoption,"  the  former  word  appean  to  be  used  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  which  it  bears  in  ver.  15,  and 
to  signify  the  contummaiion  of  the  act  there  mention- 
ed, in  which  point  of  view  it  is  conceived  to  apply  to 
■the  twofold  ceremon}*  among  the  Romans.  The  one 
was  the  private  act  between  the  parties ;  and  if  the 
person  to  be  adopted  was  not  already  the  slave  of  the 
adopter,  this  private  transaction  involved  the  purchase 
of  km  from  his  parents  when  practicable.  In  this 
manner  Caius  and  Lucius  were  purchased  from  their 
father  Agrippa  before  their  adoption  by  Augustus. 
The  other  was  the  public  acknowledgment  of  that  act 
on  the  part  of  the  adopter,  when  the  adopted  peraon 
was  solemnlv  avowed  and  declared  to  be  his  son.  The 
peculiar  force  and  propriety  of  such  an  allusion  in  an 
epistle  to  the  Romans  must  be  ver}'  evident.  In  Gal. 
iv,  5,  6,  there  is  a  very  clear  allusion  to  the  privilege 
of  adopted  slaves  to  address  their  former  master  by 
the  endearing  title  of  AhbUj  or  father.  Selden  has 
shown  that  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  use  this  word  in 
addressing  the  master  of  the  family  to  which  they  be- 
longed, nor  the  corresponding  title  of  jl/ama,  mother, 
when  speaking  to  the  mistress  of  it  (De  Succ.  m  Bona 
DtfwMi,  secund.  Hebr,  c.  iv). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

2.  The  Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which  a  per- 
son, not  having  children  of  his  own,  might  adopt  as 
his  son  one  bom  of  other  parents,  was  a  formal  act, 
effected  either  by  the  process  named  adrogation  when 
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the  penoB  to  be  adopted  was  independent  of  his  parent, 
or  by  adoptioj  specifically  so  calleid,  when  in  the  power 
of  his  parent.  The  effect  of  it  was  that  the  adopted 
child  was  entitled  to  the  name  and  aacraprivata  of  his 
new  father,  and  ranked  as  his  heir  at  law ;  while  the 
father,  on  his  part,  was  entitled  to  the  property  of  the 
son,  and  exercised  toward  him  all  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  father.  In  short,  the  relationship  was  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same  as  existed  between 
a  natural  father  and  son.  (See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou. 
AfUiq.  s.  V.  Adoption.) — Smith,  s.  ▼. 

8.  The  custom  of  adoption  is  still  frequent  in  the 
East.  Lady  Montague  says  (Letter  xlil),  *^  There  is 
one  custom  peculiar  to  their  country*,  I  mean  adoption, 
very  common  among  the  Turks,  and  yet  more  among 
the  Greeks  and  Armenians.  Not  having  it  in  their 
power  to  give  their  estate  to  a  friend  or  distant  rela- 
tion, to  avoid  its  falling  into  the  grand  seignior's  treas- 
ur}',  when  they  are  not  likely  to  have  any  children 
of  their  own,  they  choose  some  pretty  child  of  either 
sex  among  the  meanest  people,  and  carry  the  child 
and  its  parents  before  the  cadi,  and  there  declare  they 
receive  it  for  their  heir.  The  parents  at  the  same 
time  renounce  all  future  claim  to  it;  a  writing  is 
drawn  and  witnessed,  and  a  child  thus  adopted  cannot 
be  dismherited.  Yet  I  have  seen  some  common  beg- 
gars that  have  refused  to  part  with  their  children  in 
this  manner  to  some  of  the  richest  among  the  Greeks 
(so  powerful  is  the  instinctive  affection  that  is  natural 
to  parents) ;  though  the  adopting  fathers  are  general- 
ly very  tender  to  those  ckiidren  of  their  souls,  as  they 
call  them.  Methinks  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to 
make  happy  and  rich  an  infant  whom  I  educate  after 
my  own  manner,  brought  up  (in  the  Turkish  phrase) 
upon  my  knees,  and  who  has  learned  to  look  upon  me 
with  a  filial  respect,  than  to  give  an  estate  to  a  crea- 
ture without  merit  or  relation  to  me." 

Among  the  Mohammedans  the  ceremony  of  adoption 
is  sometimes  performed  by  causing  the  adopted  to 
pass  through  the  shirt  of  the  person  who  adopts  him. 
Hence,  to  ctdopt  is  amon.^  the  Turks  expressed  by  say- 
ing *'  to  draw  any  one  through  one's  shirt ;"  and  they 
call  an  adopted  son  Akhret  Ogli,  the  son  of  another 
life,  because  he  was  not  begotten  in  this  (D'Herbelot, 
Bibl.  Orient.  43).  Something  like  this  is  observable 
among  the  Hebrews :  Elijah  adopts  Elisha  by  throw- 
ing his  mantle  over  him  (1  Kings  xix,  19) ;  and  when 
Elijah  was  carried  off  in  a  fiery  chariot,  his  mantle, 
which  he  let  fall,  was  taken  up  by  Elisha,  his  disci- 
ple, his  spiritual  son,  and  adopted  successor  in  the  of- 
fice of  prophet  (2  Kings  ii,  15).  It  should  be  remark- 
ed, also,  that  Elisha  aslu  not  merely  to  be  adopted 
(for  that  he  had  been  already),  but  to  be  treated  as  the 
elder  son,  to  have  a  double  porHon  (the  elder  son's  pre- 
rogative) of  the  spirit  conferred  upon  him.     See  In- 

VE8TITUBB. 

There  is  another  method  of  ratifying  the  act  of 
adoption,  however,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  it 
tends  to  illustrate  some  passages  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings. The  following  is  from  Pitts :  **  I  was  bought 
by  an  old  bachelor;  I  wanted  nothing  with  him; 
meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  and  money,  I  had  enough. 
After  I  had  lived  with  him  about  a  3'ear,  he  made  his 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  carried  me  with  him ;  but 
before  we  came  to  Alexandria,  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
thinking  veril}'  he  should  die,  having  a  woven  girdle 
about  his  middle,  under  his  sash  (which  they  usually 
wear),  in  which  was  much  gold,  and  also  my  letter  of 
freedom  (which  he  intended  to  give  me  when  at  Mec- 
ca), he  took  it  off,  and  bid  me  put  it  on  about  me,  and 
took  my  girdle,  and  put  it  on  himself.  My  patron 
would  speak,  on  occasion,  in  my  behalf,  saying,  Mg 
SON  tcill  never  run  away.  He  seldom  called  me  any 
thing  but  son,  and  bought  a  Dutch  boy  to  do  the  work 
of  the  house,  who  attended  upon  me,  and  obeyed  my 
orders  as  much  as  his.  I  often  saw  several  bags  of  his 
money,  a  great  part  of  which  he  said  he  would  leave 


me. "  This  ctrcumstanee  seems  to  illostrate  the  eoDdect 
of  Moses,  who  clothed  Eleazar  in  Aaron's  sacred  vesU 
ments  when  that  high-priest  was  about  to  be  gathered 
to  his  fathers ;  indicating  thereby  that  Eleazar  suc- 
ceeded in  the  functions  of  the  priesthood,  and  was,  as 
it  were,  adopted  to  exercise  tliat  dignity.  The  Lord 
told  Shebna,  captain  of  the  temple,  that  he  would  de- 
prive him  of  his  honorable  station,  and  substitute  Eli- 
akim,  son  of  Hilkiah  (Isa.  xxii,  21):  "/  vnU  clothe 
him  tcith  thy  robe,  saith  the  Lord,  and  strengthen  him 
with  thy  girdle,  and  I  will  commit  thy  government 
into  his  hand."  And  Paul  in  several  places  says,  that 
Christians  *^put  on  the  Lord  Jesus;  that  they  put  o» 
the  new  MOfi,"  to  denote  their  adoption  as  sons  of  God 
(Kom.  xiii,  14;  Gal.  iii,  27 ;  Ephes.  iv,  24;  Col.  iii, 
10 ;  comp.  John  i,  12 ;  1  John  iii,  2).  See  Sosi.  When 
Jonathan  made  a  covenant  with  David,  he  stripped 
himself  of  his  girdle  and  his  robe  and  put  them  upon 
his  friend  (1  Sam.  xviii,  8). — ^Taylor's  Calmet,  s.  v. 

II.  Figuratice, — Adoption  in  a  theological  sense  u 
that  act  of  God's  free  grace  by  which,  upon  our  being 
justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  we  are  received  into  the 
family  of  God,  and  entitled  to  the  inheritance  of 
heaven. 

1.  In  the  New  Testament,  adoption  appears  not  so 
much  a  distinct  act  of  God,  as  involved  in,  and  neces- 
sarily flowing  from,  our  justification ;  so  that  at  least 
the  one  always  implies  the  other.  Nor  is  there  any 
good  ground  to  suppose  that  iu  the  New  Testament  the 
term  adoption  u  used  with  special  reference  to  the  civil 
practice  of  adoption  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  or  other 
heathens,  and,  therefore,  these  formalities  are  illustra- 
tive only  so  for  as  they  confirm  the  usages  among  the 
Jews  likewise.  The  apostles,  in  using  the  term,  appear 
rather  to  have  had  before  them  the  simple  view,  that 
our  sins  had  deprived  us  of  our  sonship,  the  favor  of 
God,  and  the  right  to  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life;  bat 
that,  upon  our  return  to  God,  and  reconciliation  with 
him,  our  forfeited  privileges  were  not  only  restoied, 
but  greatly  heightened  through  the  paternal  kindneu 
of  God.  They  could  scarcel}'  be  forgetful  of  the  af- 
fecting parable  of  the  prodi^  son ;  and  it  is  under 
the  same  view  that  Paul  quotes  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, *'  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and 
be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  tonch  not  the  un- 
clean thing,  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  I  will  be  a 
Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, saith  the  Lord  Almighty"  (2  Cor.  vi,  18). 

(1.)  Adoption,  then,  is  that  act  by  which  we  who 
were  alienated,  and  enemies,  and  disinherited,  are 
made  the  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  his  eternal  glorr. 
*'  If  children,  then  heirs,  heirs  of  God  and  joint  hein 
with  Christ"  (Rom.  viii,  17);  where  it  is  to  be  remark- 
ed that  it  is  not  in  our  own  right,  nor  in  the  right  of 
an}'  work  done  in  ns,  or  which  wo  ourselves  do,  though 
it  should  be  an  evangelical  work,  that  we  become 
heirs ;  but  jointly  with  Christ,  and  in  his  right. 

(2.)  To  tliis  state  belong,  freedom  fh>m  a  servile 
spirit,  for  we  are  not  servants,  but  sons ;  the  special 
love  and  care  of  God,  our  Heavenly  Father;  a  filial 
confidence  in  him ;  free  access  to  him  at  all  times  and 
in  all  circumstances ;  a  title  to  the  heavenly  inherit- 
ance ;  and  the  spirit  of  adoption,  or  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  our  adoption,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  the  comfort  we  can  derive  fh>m  those  privileges, 
as  it  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  know  that 
they  are  ours. 

(3.)  The  last-mentioned  great  privilege  of  adoption 
merits  special  attention.  It  consists  in  the  inward 
witness  or  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  sonship 
of  believers,  fh>m  which  flows  a  comfortable  persua- 
sion or  conviction  of  our  present  acceptance  with  God, 
and  the  hope  of  our  future  and  eternal  glory.  This  b 
taught  in  several  passages  of  Scripture: 

[1.]  Rom.  viii,  15, 16,  '*  For  ye  have  not  received  the 
spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adop- 
tion, whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father.    The  spirit  it> 
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self  bflUith  witness  with  our  spirit  that  wo  are  the 
children  of  God.'*  In  this  passage  it  is  to  be  lemark- 
ed,  (a.)  That  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  awa}'  **  fear,"  a  ser. 
rUe  draad  of  God  as  offended,  (fr.)  That  the  ''  Spirit 
of  God"  here  mentioned  is  not  the  personified  spirit 
or  genius  of  tlie  Gospel,  as  some  would  have  it,  but 
"the  Spirit  itself,"  or  himself;  and  hence  he  is  call* 
ed  (Gal.  ir,  6)  "the  Spirit  of  hU  Son,"  which  can- 
wA  mean  the  genius  of  the  Grospel.  (c.)  That  he  in- 
spiies  a  filisl  confidence  in  God,  as  our  Father,  which 
is  opposed  to  "the  fear"  produced  by  the  "  spirit  of 
bondage."  (</.)  That  he  excites  this  filial  confidence, 
snd  enables  us  to  call  God  our  Father,  by  witnessing, 
bearing  testimony  with  our  spirit,  "  that  we  aro  tho 
childien  of  God." 

[2.]  Gal.  iv,  4-6,  "  But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time 
wss  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman, 
nude  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that  were  under 
the  law,  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons ; 
ind  because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  spirit 
of  his  Sou  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father." 
Here,  also,  are  to  be  noted,  (a.)  The  means  of  our  re- 
demption from  under  (the  curse  of)  the  law,  the  in- 
carnation and  sufferings  of  Christ.  (6.)  That  the 
adoption  of  sons  follows  upon  our  actual  redemption 
fttOB  that  curse,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  our  pardon. 
(c.)  That  upon  our  being  pardoned,  the  "  Spirit  of  tho 
Son''  is  "  sent  forth  into  our  hearts,"  producing  tho 
same  effect  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Eoman5,  viz.,  filial  confidence  in  God,  "  cr}'ing,  Abba, 
Father." 

[3.J  To  these  texts  are  to  be  added  all  those  pas- 
uges,  so  numerous  in  the  New  Testament,  which  ex- 
piesd  the  confidence  and  the  joA'  of  Christians,  their 
friendship  with  God,  their  confident  access  to  him  as 
their  God,  their  entire  union  and  delightful  inter- 
couffte  with  him  in  spirit.  (See  Watson,  InaUutet^ 
ii.269;  Dwight,  T^&eoto^y,  vol.  iU.) 

2.  In  the  early  fathers,  adoption  seems  to  have 
Uen  regarded  as  the  effect  of  baptism.  The  Roman- 
ist theologians  generally  do  not  treat  of  adoption  as  a 
scpaiute  theological  topic,  nor,  indeed,  does  their  sys- 
tem admit  it.  According  to  the  old  Lutheran  theoU 
oxy  (ApoL  iv,  140 ;  Form.  Cone,  iv,  G31 ;  Gessner, 
118;  Hntter,  loc  12),  adoption  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  with  regeneration  and  justification,  justi- 
fication giving  to  the  sinner  the  right  of  adoption,  and 
i^oeratim  putting  him  in  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right.  The  certainty  of  one^s  adoption, 
end  of  the  inheritance  warranted  by  it,  are  counted 
saunu;  the  attributes  of  the  new  birth.  Pietism  (q.  v.) 
caosed  an  approximation  of  the  Lutheran  theology  to 
that  of  the  Beformed  Church,  which,  fkom  the  begin- 
ning, iiad  distinguished  more  strictly  between  regen- 
ention  and  adoption.  The  expressions  of  the  Reform- 
ed theologians  differed,  however,  greatl}*.  Usually 
they  represented  adoption  as  the  effect  or  as  the  fhiit 
of  justification.  Sometimes,  however,  aa  co-ordinate, 
hot  always  as  subsequent  to  regeneration.  Rational- 
inn  (q.  V.)  threw  aside  the  biblical  conception  of  adop- 
tion as  well  as  that  of  regeneration.  Bietschneider 
explains  it  as  the  firm  hope  of  a  moral  man  for  ever- 
la^mg  bttss  after  this  life.  Schleiermacher  speaks  of 
adoption  as  a  constitutive  element  of  justification,  but 
cxj^tts  it,  on  the  whole,  as  identical  with  the  putting 
on  of  a  new  man,  and  ref7ards  it  as  a  phase  in  the 
phenomenology  of  the  Christian  consciousness.  Lange 
{Ckritdidte  Dogmatik,  §  97)  regards  the  new  birth  as 
the  transformation  of  the  individual  life  into  a  divine 
homan  lilis,  and  finds  it  in  the  union  of  justification 
*nd  faith.  Adoption,  as  the  result  of  the  new  birth, 
appears  to  him  as  a  substantial  relation  with  God  and 
an  individualized  image  of  God  according  to  hb  image 
in  Christ.  GOder,  hi*Henog*s  Reai-EttiCyUopSdi^, 
thinks  that  the  words  of  the  Bible  conceal  treasures 
^hich  thetdogical  science  has  not  yet  fully  succeeded 
is  bringing  to  light,  and  that  adoption  must  be  brought 


into  an  organic  connection  not  only  with  justifl- 
cation,  but  with  the  new  birth  —  the  latter  not  to 
be  taken  merely  in  a  psychological,  but  in  a  deeper 
mystical  sense.  See  Asscbamce;  Childbex  of 
God. 

Adoptlvl    See  ^doptianists. 

Ado'ra.  (1  Mace,  xiii,  20).     See  Adoraim. 

Adora'im  (Heb.  Adorayim^  Q??'^'^^)  ^<>  mounds 
or  dtcellmffs;  Sept.  'ASutpatfi  v.  r.  'Adutpai),  a  town, 
doubtless  in  the  south-west  of  Judab,  since  it  is  enu- 
merated along  with  Hebron  and  Mareshah  as  one  of 
the  cities  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  9).  Un- 
der the  name  ofAdora  it  is  apparently  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha  ('A^u^pa,  1  Mace,  xiii,  20),  and  also  often 
by  Josephus  ('A^wpa  or  Acupa,  A  nt,  viii,  10,  1 ;  xiii, 
6,  6 ;  15,  4 ;  War^  i,  2,  6 ;  8, 4),  who  usually  connects 
it  with  Maressa,  as  cities  of  the  later  Idumiea  (see 
Reland,  PcUast,  p.  547).  It  was  captured  by  Hyrca- 
nus  at  the  same  time  with  Maressa,  and  rebuilt  by 
Gabinius  (Joseph.  AnU  xiii,  9,  1;  xiv,  5,  3).  Dr. 
Robinson  discovered  the  site  under  the  name  of  Dura, 
a  large  village  without  ruins,  five  miles  W.  by  S.  from 
Hebron,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  cultivated  hill,  with 
olive-groves  and  fields  of  grain  all  around  {Researcket, 
iii,  2-5 ;  comp.  Schwarz,  PaU$U  p.  113). — ^Kitto. 

Ado'ram  (Heb.  Adoram'y  ^*m%  a  contracted 
form  of  Adomram;  Sept.  'ASiavtpdfA  v.  r.  'AdutpdfA)^ 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the  tribute  under  Solomon  and 
Rehoboam  (2  Sam.  xx,  24;  1  Kings  xii,  18);  else- 
where (1  Kings  iv,  6)  called  Adomiram  (q.  v.). 

Adoration,  an  act  of  worship  to  a  superior  being ; 
strict!}'  due  to  God  alone,  but  performed  to  other  ob- 
jects also,  whether  idols  or  men.  The  word  "  adore" 
may  be  derived  from  (manum)  ad  os  (tnUiere),  or  tho 
custom  of  kissing  the  hand  in  token  of  respect.  The 
Greek  term  vpooKvvtiv  implies  the  prostration  of  the 
body  as  a  sign  of  reverence.     See  Wobship. 

1.  The  Hebrew  forms  of  adoration  or  worship  were 
various;  putting  off  the  shoes,  standing,  bowing, 
kneeling,  prostration,  and  kissing  (Exod.  iii,  5 ;  Josh. 
V,  15 ;  Psa.  ii,  12 ;  Gen.  xli,  40-43 ;  xliU,  26-28 ;  Dan. 
ii,  46;  Matt,  xxvii,  9;  Luke  vii,  38;  Rev.  xix,  20). 
See  Attitudes.  In  this  last  sense  the  term  (in  its 
Latin  signification  as  above)  b  descriptive  of  an  act 
of  worship  alluded  to  in  Scripture:  *'If  I  had  be- 
held the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon,  walking  in 
brightness ;  and  my  heart  had  been  secretly  enticed, 
or  ray  mouth  had  kissed  my  hand ;  this  also  were  an 
iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge"  (Job  xxxi,  26- 
28);  a  passage  which  clearly  intimates  that  kissing 
the  hand  was  considered  an  overt  act  of  worship  in 
the  East  (see  Kiesling,  in  the  MisceU.  Lips.  Nov.  ix, 
595  sq.).  See  Astrolooy.  So  Minutius  Felix  (De 
Sacrtfic.  csp.  2,  ad  fin.)  remarks,  that  when  Caecilius 
observed  the  statue  of  Serapia,  "  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  superstitious  vulgar,  he  moved  his  hand 
to  his  mouth,  and  kissed  it  with  his  lips."     The  same 


Kissing  the  Uand  to  superiors.    From  the  sculptures  of  Per* 

sepolls  and  Thebca. 

act  was  used  as  a  mark  of  respect  in  the  presence 
of  kings  and  persons  high  in  office  or  station.  Or 
rather,  perhaps,  the  hand  was  not  merely  kissed  and 
then  withdrawn  from  the  mouth,  but  held  continuous- 
ly before  or  upon  the  mouth,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  such  texts  as  Judg.  xviii,  10 ;  Job  xxi,  5 ;  xxix«  9 1 
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zl,  4 ;  Ps.  zzxiz,  9 ;  in  which  **  laying  the  hand  npon 
the  month"  is  used  to  describe  the  highest  degree  of 
reverence  and  submission ;  as  such  this  posture  is  ex- 
hibited on  the  monuments  of  Persia  and  of  Bgypt. 
->Kitt0f  8.  V.     See  Salutation. 

The  acts  and  postures  by  which  the  Hebrews  ex- 
pressed adoration  bear  a  great  similarit}'  to  thoee  still 
in  use  among  Oriental  nations.  To  rise  up  and  sud- 
denly prostrate  the  body  was  the  most  simple  method ; 
but  generally  speaking,  the  prostration  was  conducted 
in  a  more  formal  manner,  the  person  foiling;  upon  the 
knee,  and  then  gradually  inclining  the  body  until  the 
forehead  touched  the  ground.  The  various  expres- 
sions in  Hebrew  referring  to  this  custom  appear  to 

have  their  specific  meaning :  thus  bfiS  (naphoT,  to  fall 

down,  Trl'KTtMi)  describes  the  sudden  &11 ;  9*^3  (kara', 

to  bend^  cd/iirru),  bending  the  knee ;  *^*y^  (kadad'f  to 
$ioap,  KvirTiii)^  the  inclination  of  the  head  and  body ; 
and,  lastly,  nno  (MocAuA'',  to  6010,  irpwna*vttv\  com- 
plete prostration ;  the  term  *1^D  (9agad\  to  prostrate 
one's  self,  Isa.  xliv,  15, 17, 19 ;  xlvi,  6)  was  introduced 
at  a  late  period  as  appropriate  to  the  worship  paid  to 
idols  by  the  Babylonians  and  other  Eastern  nations 
(Dan.  iii,  5,  6).  Such  prostration  was  usual  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii,  8 ;  Psa.  xcv,  6) ;  but 
it  was  by  no  means  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose ; 
it  was  the  formal  mode  of  receiving  visitors  (€ren. 
xviii,  2),  of  doing  obeisance  to  one  of  superior  station 
(2  Sam.  xiv,  4),  and  of  showing  respect  to  equals 
(1  Kings  11,  19).  Occasionally  it  was  repeated  three 
times  (1  Sam.  xx,  41),  and  even  seven  times  (Gen. 
xxxiii,  3).  It  was  accompanied  by  such  acts  as  a  kiss 
(Exod.  xviii,  7),  laying  hold  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  adoration  was  paid  (Matt,  xxviii, 
9),  and  kissing  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  (Psa. 
Ixxii,  9;  Mic.  vii,  17).  Similar  adoration  was  paid 
to  idols  (1  Kings  xix,  18) ;  sometimes,  however,  pros- 
tration was  omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in 
kissing  the  hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (as  above) 
in  the  manner  practised  by  the  Romans  (Plin.  xxviii, 
6;  see  Smith's  Did.  of  CUum.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Adoratio), 
or  in  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hos.  xiii,  2).  The 
same  customs  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  numerous  oc- 
casions on  which  they  were  put  in  practice  toward 
himself,  but  also  from  the  parable  of  the  unmerciful 
servant  (Matt,  xviii,  2G),  and  from  Cornelius's  rever- 
ence to  Peter  (Acts  x,  25),  in  which  case  it  was  objec- 
ted to  by  the  apostle,  as  implying  a  higher  degree  of 
superiority  than  he  was  entitled  to,  etipecially  from  a 
Roman,  to  whom  it  was  not  usual. — Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  The  adoration  performed  to  the  Roman  and  Gre- 
cian emperors  consisted  in  bowing  or  kneeling  at  the 
prince's  feet,  laying  bold  of  his  purple  robe,  and  then 
bringing  the  hand  to  the  lips.  Some  attribute  the 
origin  of  this  practice  to  Constantius.  Bare  kneeling 
before  the  emperor  to  deliver  a  petition  was  also  called 
adoration.  It  is  particularly  said  of  Diocletian  that 
he  had  gems  fastened  to  his  shoes,  that  divine  honors 
might  be  more  willingly  paid  him  by  kissing  his  feet. 
And  this  mode  of  adoration  waa  continued  till  the  last 
age  of  the  Greek  monarchy.  The  practice  of  adora- 
tion may  be  said  to  be  still  subsisting  in  England  in 
the  custom  of  kissing  the  king's  or  queen's  hand. 

8.  Adoration  is  also  used  in  the  court  of  Rome  in 
the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  pope's  feet.  It  is  not 
certain  at  what  period  this  practice  was  introduced ! 
into  the  Church ;  but  it  was  probably  borrowed  from 
the  Byzantine  court,  and  accompanied  the  temporal 
power.  Baronius  pretends  that  examples  of  tliis  horn* 
age  to  the  popes  occur  so  early  as  the  year  204.  These 
prelates,  finding  a  vehement  disposition  in  the  people 
to  fall  down  before  them  and  kiss  their  feet,  procured 
crucifixes  to  be  fastened  on  their  slippers,  by  which 
stratagem  the  adoration  intended  for  the  pope's  per- 
son is  supposed  to  be  transferred  to  Christ.     Divers 


acts  of  thia  adoratioif  we  find  offered  even  by  piineea 
to  the  pope,  and  Gregory  XIII  claims  this  act  of  Imdi- 
age  as  a  duty. 

Adoration  properly  is  paid  only  to  the  pope  when 
placed  on  the  altar,  in  which  posture  the  cardinals, 
conclavists,  alone  are  admitted  to  kiss  his  feet.  Ths 
people  are  afterward  admitted  to  do  the  like  at  St  Pe- 
ter's church ;  the  ceremony  is  described  at  lar^^  bj 
Guicciardini. 

4.  In  the  Roman  worship  it  is  said  that  **to  sdon 
the  cross,  the  saints,  relics,  and  images,  is  to  prostrate 
one's  self  before  them,  and  to  pay  them  a  lower  de- 
gree of  worsliip,  inferior  to  that  which  is  due  to  God 
alone."  Adoration  is  paid  to  the  Hoet  (q.  v.)  on  the 
theory  that  Christ  is  bodily  present  in  the  Eucharist. 
See  iMAOsa. 

In  the  Greek  communion  they  pay,  says  Dr.  King, 
a  secondary  adoration  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
saints,  but  they  deny  that  they  adore  them  as  believ- 
ing them  to  be  gods ;  the  homage  paid  to  them  is,  as 
they  define  it,  only  a  respect  due  to  those  who  are 
cleansed  from  original  sin  and  admitted  to  minister  to 
the  Deity.    See  Ddlia;  Hyferdulia. 

Adoma.    See  Catharime  op  Genoa. 

Adria.    See  Edbei. 

Adram'melech  (Heb.  Adramme'ldr,  *n^l9^*79, 
prob.  for  ^^^*2  '^l^i  9^^  of  the  hing^  i.  c,  of  Moloch ; 
Sept.  'Aipafi(\tx\  the  name  of  a  deity,  and  also  of  a 
man.     See  Cuneiform  Inscriptions. 

1.  An  idol  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice  of  children 
in  the  fire,  in  connection  widi  Anammelech,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Sepharvaim,  who  were  jtransported  to  Sa- 
maria by  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xvii,  31).    Scl- 
den  (Z>e  Diit  Syrit^  ii,  9)  has  confounded  the  two  idols, 
being  misled  by  a  corrupt  reading  of  the  text  0?^^ 
god,  instead  of  "^rt^K,  god§  ^,  aa  in  the  margin).    The 
above  etymology  (making  the  name  equivalent  to  ikt 
ipUndid  king),  first  propoMd  by  Jnrieu  (^Hiti.  du  adtet, 
iv,  653)  favors  the  reference  of  thia  divinity  to  the 
Sim,  the  moon  perhaps  being  denoted  by  the  associated 
Anammelech  (as  the  female  companion  of  the  sun, 
comp.  Rawlinson's  Herodotm,  i,  611),  in  general  ao- 
oordanoe  with  the  astrological  character  of  Assyrian 
idolatry  (Gesenius,  CommefU.  itb.  Jetaiag,  ii,  827  sq.), 
and  seems  preferable  to  the  Persian  derivation  (i.  q. 
adar  or  azar^Jire)  proposed  by  Reland  (/>e  vet.  limg. 
Pert,  9).     The  kind  of  sacrifice  has  led  to  the  conject- 
ure (Lette,  De  idolo  Adrammeleck, in  the  Bibi. Bremem, 
nov,  fasc.  i,  p.  41  sq.)  that  Saturn  is  meant ;  but  Sel- 
den  {De  Diii  Syrit,  i,  6)  and  others  have  identified  him 
with  Moloch,  chiefly  on  the  gronnd  tiiat  the  saerifics 
of  children  by  flre,  and  the  general  signification  of  the 
name,  are  the  same  in  both  (see  Gregorins,  Femergdt- 
ten  d,  Samaritaner,  Lauban,  1754).     little  credit  is 
due  to  the  rabbinicid  statements  of  the  Bab.  Talmud, 
that  this  idol  waa  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a/wo- 
cocky  or,  according  to  Kimchi,  that  of  a  mmie  (Carpaov, 
Apparatms,  p.  516) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  former 
notion  may  have  arisen  fh>m  a  confusion  with  some 
other  ancient  idol  of  the  Assyrians  of  that  form.     The 
Yesidees,  or  so-called  devil-worshippers  of  the  same 
region,  appear  to  retain  a  striking  vastly  of  aneh  a 
species  of  Idolatry  in  their  sacred  symbol  called  Melek 
Taut,  or  king  peacock,  a  name  by  which  they  peraonify 
Satan,  the  chief  object  of  their  reverence  (La^-ard's 
Nineveh,  1st  ser.  i,  245;  2d  ser.  p.  47). 

2.  A  son  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Aaayria.  Both 
he  and  Sharezar  were  probably  the  children  of  slaves, 
and  had  therefore  no  right  to  the  throne.  Sennacherib, 
some  time  after  his  return  to  Nineveh,  firom  his  dlsaa- 
trous  expedition  against  Hesekiah,  was  put  to  death 
by  them  while  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  hia  god 
Nisroch ;  having  accomplished  this  crime,  they  ded  for 
safety  to  the  monntams  of  Armenia,  and  their  brother 
Esarfaaddon  succeeded  to  the  throne  (2  Kiii^  xiz,  37 ; 
Isa.  xxxvii,  38;  comp.  2  Chron.  zxxii,  21),  B.C.  680. 
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S«e  SE59ACBEBIB.  Moses  Choreiuis  (p.  00)  calk  him 
Adramebu;  so,  aUo,  Abydeniu  (in  Enseb.  Cknm,  Ar^ 
men.  i,  &3),  who  makes  bim  the  son  and  murderer  of 
Nergal,  Seanacherib's  immediate  snccesflor  (see  Hit- 
zig,  Begriffd,  Kritik,  p.  194  sq.) ;  while,  according  to 
Alexander  Po]}'lu8tor  (in  Enseb.  Chron.  Arm,  i,  48), 
Sennicberib  was  assassinated  by  his  son  A  rdmnvsanut, 
CoL  Rawlinson  {Owtimes  of  Auyrian  Hutory^  also  in 
the  Ixmd.  Atkentaim,  March  18  and  April  16,  1864) 
thinks  he  has  deciphered  the  names  of  two  Assyrian 
kiQgs  cslled  Adrammelech,  one  about  800  and  the 
other  15  ye^n  anterior  to  Sennacherib ;  but  neither  of 
them  can  be  the  one  referred  to  in  Scripture. 

AdramjTt^tJum  (^Afpafivmov  or  * kipafivrrHov 
[also  'Arpa/ivrrcov,  see  Poppo^s  Tkucyd,  ii,441  sq. ;  and 
AdramyUeot,  Plin.  v,  82],  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the  adj. 
'Acpofivmivog,  AdramfUine),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  coast  of  Mysia,  (^olis,  accordin{(  to  Mela,  i,  18), 
and  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  bay  (Sinus  Adnim3't- 
teom)  facing  the  island  of  Lesbos  and  at  the  foot  of 
Moont  Ida.  See  Mittlbsk.  Strabo  (xiii,  p.  G06) 
ind  Herodotus  (vii,  42)  make  it  an  Athenian  colony 
(comp.Pattsan.  iv,  27,5;  Xenoph.i4»a6.Tii,  8, 8;  Liv}*, 
xxxvii,  19).  Stephanua  Byzantinns  follows  Aristotle, 
and  mentions  Adramys,  the  brother  of  CrGesus,  as  its 
foonder  (hence  the  name).  This  last  is  more  probably 
the  tme  account,  especially  as  an  adjacent  district  bore 
the  name  of  Lydia.  According,  however,  to'  Eusta^ 
thiu  and  other  commentators,  the  place  existed  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  was  no  other  than  the  Pedanu  of 
Homer  (Plin.  v,  33).  Thucydides  (v,  1 ;  viii,  108)  also 
mentions  a  settlement  made  here  by  those  inhabitants 
of  Delos  who  had  been  expelled  b}*  the  Athenians, 
B.C.  422.  The  city  became  a  place  of  importance 
ooder  the  kings  of  Pergamns,  and  continued  so  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  power,  although  it  suffered  severe- 
ly during  the  war  with  Mithridates  (Strabo,  605). 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Conventus 
Jandicos  for  the  province  of  Asia  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  the  court- 
town  of  the  district  (Pliny,  v,  82).  It  is  mentioned  in 
Scriptore  only  (Acts  xxvii,  2)  from  the  fact  that  the 
»hip  in  which  Paul  embarked  at  Ciesarea  as  a  prisoner 
on  his  way  to  Italy,  belonged  to  Adramj'ttium  (vXdiov 
' ^oaformpfov  v.  r.  'Arpa/ivn^vov,  see  Wetstein  in 
loc.).  It  waa  rare  to  find  a  Tessel  going  direct  from 
Palestine  to  Italy.  The  usual  course,  therefore,  was 
to  embark  in  some  ship  bound  to  one  of  the  ports  of 
Aiiia  Hinor,  and  there  go  on  board  a  vesael  sailing  for 
Ital^-.  This  waa  the  ooane  taken  by  the  centurion 
vbo  had  charge  of  Paol.  Ships  of  Adramyttium  must 
iMve  been  frequent  on  this  coast,  for  it  waa  a  place  of 
considerable  traffic.  It  lay  on  the  great  Roman  road 
between  Asaos,  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on  one  side, 
uid  Pergamns,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on  the  other, 
tnd  wu  connected  by  similar  roads  with  the  interior 
of  the  eountry.  The  ship  of  Adramyttium  took  them 
to  Myn,  in  Lycin,  and  here  they  embarked  in  an  Alex- 
andrian vessel  bound  for  Italy  (see  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  life  of  St,  Paul,  ii,  810).  Some  commmen- 
taton  (Hammond,  Grotius,  Witsius,  etc)  strangely 
rappoae  that  Adrametum  (see  Tschncke,  ad  Mel,  i,  7, 
V  io  Africa  (Plin.  t,  8;  Ptol.  iv.  8;  Appian,  Sipr, 
uxiii,  47 ;  comp.  Shaw,  Trav,  p.  96  sq.)  was  the  port 
to  which  the  ship  belonged.  Adramyttium  is  still 
called  Edramii  or  AdramUi  (Fellows,  Atia  Minor ^  p. 
39;  comp.  Pococke,  Trav.  II,  ii,  16).     It  is  built  on  a 
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hill,  contains  about  1000  houses,  and  is  still  a  place  of 
some  commerce  (Turner,  Tbiir,  iii,  265).  The  general 
appearance  of  the  place,  however,  is  poor,  the  houses 
being  meanly  built,  and  inhabited  principally  by  Greek 
fishermen  (BQsching,  Erdbetch,  v,  1 ,  91).  From  medals 
struck  in  this  town,  it  appears  that  it  celebrated  the 
worship  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (Acts  xxviii,  11),  as  also 
that  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  (whose  effigies  appear  in 
the  preceding  cut). 

A'dria^or  Adxlatio  Sea  (Adpiag^  Acts  xxvii,  27), 
the  modem  Gulf  of  Venice  (Forbiger,  A  lie  Geojfr,  ii,  16 
sq.).  It  derives  its  name  from  the  city  Adria,  in  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  on  the  river  Po,  now  called  Atri,  The 
name  Adriatic  is  now  confined  to  the  gulf  lying  be- 
tween  Italy  on  one  side  and  the  coasts  of  Dalmatia 
and  Albania  on  the  other  (comp.  Pliny,  iii,  16,  29). 
But  in  Paul*s  time  it  extended  to  all  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  between  Crete  and  Sicily  (Smithes  Did, 
of  Clou,  Geoffr.  s.  v.).  Thus  Ptolemy  (iii,  16)  says 
tliat  Sicily  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  AcUriatic, 
and  that  Crete  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the 
west ;  and  Strabo  (ii,  p.  185 ;  vU,  p.  488)  says  that  the 
Ionian  Gulf  was  a  pojrt  of  what  was  in  his  time  called 
the  Adriatic  Sea  (comp.  Eustath.  ad  Dionyt,  Perieg. 
p.  103,  168,  ed.  Bemhardy ;  Josephus,  Life,  8).  This 
obviates  the  necessity  of  finding  the  island  of  Melita 
(q.  v.),  on  which  Paid  waa  shipwrecked,  in  the  present 
Adriatic  gulf  (Hackett*s  Comment,  in  loe.)  See  Shxp- 
WBECK.  On  the  modem  navigation,  see  M^Culloch*s 
Gazetteer^  s.  v. 

Adrian,  Emperor.    See  Hadriait. 

Adrian,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Neridan,  near 
Naples.  Pope  Vitalian  selected  him  to  fill  the  vacant 
see  of  Canterbury,  but  he  refused,  and  induced  the  pope 
to  select  Theodore  instead,  promising  that  he  would  ac- 
company him.  Accordingly  Theodore  was  consecrated 
in  668 ;  and  upon  their  arrival  in  England,  after  a  very 
long  journey,  Adrian  waa  made  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury.  By  their  unitc3  ef- 
forts the  Church  in  England  was  brought  into  strict 
conformity  with  that  of  Rome.  He  died  January  9th, 
709.~Bede,  HiH,  Eccl,  iv,  1 ;  Hook,  £ccl,  Biog.  C  66. 

Adrian  I,  Pope,  elected  in  the  room  of  Stephen 
III,  Feb.  9th,  772.  He  was  a  man  of  large  mental  en- 
dowments and  great  perseverance,  and  all  his  powers 
were  studiously  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  pa- 
pal power.  Charlemagne,  after  defeating  Desldeiius 
and  destroying  the  powrer  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy 
in  774,  went  to  Rome,  where  Adrian  received  him  with 
high  honors,  acknowledging  him  king  of  Italy  and 
patrician  of  Rome.  Charlemagne,  in  turn,  confirmed 
the  grants  made  by  Pepin  to  the  Roman  See,  and  added 
also  Ancona  and  Benevento.  In  a  letter  to  Gharle- 
mai^ne,  Adrian  flatters  him  with  the  title  of  nmmt 
Christianissimut  Constantimu,  Charlemagne  visited 
Rome  again  in  787,  when  Adrian  christened  his  son 
Pepin.  In  the  same  year,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
Empress  Irene  of  Constantinople,  Adrian  sent  legates 
to  the  Second  (Ecumenical  Synod  of  Nice,  by  which 
image-worship  was  sanctioned.  See  Nice.  In  794 
he  sent  legates  to  the  synod  of  Frankfort,  which  waa 
presided  over  by  Charlemagne,  and  condemned  the 
Adoptianista  (q.  v.),  but  also  image-worship,  although 
Adrian,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  (Mansi,  xiii,  p.  795), 
had  declared,  **  Si  quit  eandeu  imaginet  Domini  nostri 
Jeeu  Christ*  et  ejus  genetrids  atque  omnium  sanctorum 
secundum  St.  Patrum  doctrinam  venerari  nolueritf  cmatk- 
ema  sA."  Adrian  wrote  against  the  theological  opin- 
ions of  Felix  of  Urgel,  and  through  his  endeavors  the 
Gregorian  chant  and  rite  were  introduced,  first  at 
Metz,  and  subeeqaently  in  other  churches  of  the  em- 
pire. His  fame  is  tarnished  (see  Rudolph,  De  Codice 
Canonum  quem  Adrianus  I  Carolo  Magna  dedit^  Erl. 
1777)  by  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  p8eudo*Tsido« 
rian  Decretals  (q.  v.).  He  died  Dec.  25,  795,  having 
occupied  the  see  twent}*.thne  years.     In  spite  of  bia 
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Jitpute  iviih  Charlemagne  about  image-worship,  and 
alio  of  the  fact  that  he  attempted  a  reply  to  the  **  Car- 
oline books**  (q.  ▼.)  in  his  iMhu  retpontormt  ad  Car- 
otum  MapHum  pro  8fnodo  Nie,  If,  it  is  certain  that 
Charlemagne  was  greatly  distressed  by  his  death. 
His  Itagogt  88,  LUeranm  may  be  found  in  the  Critid 
Saeri,  vol.  viii.— Hoefer,  Bioffrapkit  Ginhah,  s.  v. ; 
Hersog,  Real-Enqiklopadie,  v,  447. 

H,  Pope,  a  native  of  Kome,  elected  Dec.  14th,  867, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  having  twice  before  refused 
the  pontificate.  His  term  of  office  was  almost  wholly 
occupied  in  disputes  with  Lothaire,  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  the  Greek  Church.  In  the  war  of  Charles  the 
Bald  against  Louis  II,  Adrian  declared  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  and  threatened  every  one  with  the  **  censure  of 
the  apostolic  vengeance"  (apottoUoB  uttionu  cetuttra) 
who  should  dare  to  invade  the  country  "  contrary  to 
the  divine  and  the  apostolical  will. "  This  papal  inter- 
fiarence  in  secular  affairs  was,  however,  sternly  opposed 
by  Archbishop  Hincmar  (q.  v.)  of  Rheims.  In  letters 
to  Charles  the  Bald  and  the  synod  of  Duziacum  (871), 
which  had  deposed  Bishop  Hincmar  of  Laon,  notwith- 
standing his  appeal  to  the  pope,  Adrian  put  forth  the 
claim  that  bishops  should  be  only  deposed  by  the  pope, 
not  by  particular  synods.  Charles  the  Bald  remon- 
strated, however,  so  energetically  against  this  claim, 
that  Adrian  endeavored  to  gain  his  object  by  flatter- 
ies instead  of  threats.  Adrian  was  called  upon  to  act 
as  arbiter  between  the  Patriarch  Photius  of  Constan- 
tinople and  his  opponent  Ignatius.  Adrian  deposed 
Photius  in  a  s3rnod  at  Rome,  and  be  sent  delegates  to 
the  synod  of  Constantinople  (869),  which  repeated  the 
sentence  against  Phocius.  During  the  pontificate  of 
Adrian  a  synod  was  held  at  Rome  which  prohibited 
the  marriage  of  priests.  He  died  Nov.  26, 872.->f-Her- 
cog,  JUal-Ene^dopadie,  v,  448. 

in,  Pope,  a  Roman,  elected  March  1,  884,  and  oc- 
enp^  the  see  only  a  year  and  four  months.  He  was 
the  first  pope  to  change  his  name,  having  been  called 
Agapetus  before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  see.  A  de- 
cree is  also  attributed  to  him  which  provides  that  the 
emperor  shall  not  meddle  in  the  election  of  a  pope. 
l*he  Emperor  Basilius  urged  him  to  admit  the  right 
of  Photius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  to  admit 
him  into  communion,  but  Adrian  steadily  refused.  He 
died  July  8,  886. 

rV,  Pope,  an  Englishman  named  Nicholas  Break- 
speare,  who  raised  himself  firom  actual  beggary  and 
servitude  to  the  hijrhest  place  of  dignity  in  the  Church. 
He  was  a  servant  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Rufus,  near 
Avignon,  and  subsequently  became  its  abbot  in  1137. 
When  the  monks  denounced  him  to  Pope  Eugene  III 
for  his  severity,  the  pope,  a  disciple  of  Bernard  of  Clair- 
▼anz,  made  him  a  cardinal,  and  legate  to  Norway.  He 
possessed  learning,  eloquence,  and  generosity,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  an  extreme  attachment  to  the  privileges 
of  the  papal  chair.  In  the  year  1154,  December  4, 
he  was  elected  pope,  and  received  the  felicitations  of 
Henry  II  of  England,  whose  ambassadors  were  ac- 
companied by  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's,  whom  he 
mildly  rebuked  for  having  rejected  him  fh)m  their  so- 
ciety in  his  youth  on  account  of  his  ignorance.  In 
the  following  year  he  placed  under  an  interdict  the 
dty  of  Rome,  l>ecause  the  followers  of  Arnold  of  Bres- 
cia bad  wounded  a  cardinal.  The  Romans  were  com- 
pelled to  expel  Arnold,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Fred- 
eric Barbarossa,  and  the  latter  was  prevailed  upon  by 
the  pope  to  deliver  Arnold  over  to  him.  Adrian  then 
met  the  emperor  at  Lutri,  and  compelled  him  to  hold 
his  stirrup.  Frederic  accompanied  the  pope  to  Rome, 
and  was  crowned  emperor  (1165).  Adrian  also  ex- 
oommnnicated  King  William  of  Sicily  as  a  usurper  of 
church  property,  raised  his  subjects  against  him,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  king. 
The  latter  finally  had  to  consent  to  receive  his  king- 
dom as  A  papal  fief.   A  letter  of  Adrian's  to  tha  empe- 


ror and  the  German  bishops,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  conferred  the  crown  upon  the  emperor,  and 
that  the  emperor  had  received  benefices  firom  him,  led 
to  a  new  conflict  between  him  and  the  emperor,  in 
which  the  German  bishops  generally  sided  with  the 
emperor.  Adrian,  on  his  part,  complained  of  the  ex- 
actions  of  the  imperial  commissioners  who  were  sent 
to  administer  justice  at  Rome  without  his  participa- 
tion ;  he  maintained  that  the  patrimony  of  the  Church 
should  be  exempt  f^om  paying  foderum^  or  feudal 
tribute  to  the  emperor;  and,  lasUy,  he  claimed  the 
restitution  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  Countess  Bla- 
tilda,  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleti,  and  even  of  Conica  and 
Sardinia.  Thus  arose  that  spirit  of  bitter  hostility 
between  the  popes  and  the  house  of  Hohenstaufl'en, 
which  lasted  until  the  utter  extinction  of  the  latter. 
The  pope  was  on  the  point  of  excommunicating  the 
emperor  when  he  died,  September  1, 115D,  so  poor  that 
he  commended  the  support  of  his  mother  to  the  church 
of  Canterbury'.  He  transferred  the  pontifical  aee  first 
to  Orvieto,  and  afterward  to  Anagni,  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  Ho  was  the  founder  of  the  pemm)  trib- 
ute to  the  pspal  chair  in  Ireland.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  dispensations  concerning  the  accumulation 
of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  the  residence-duty  of 
the  beneficiate,  and  the  originator  of  papal  mandates. 
Adrian  probably  did  as  much  to  extend  the  papal 
power  as  any  other  pope  except  perhaps  Gregory  VII. 
—Herzog,  RtaUEnc^dopadit,  v,  449;  EftglitK  Cydo- 
podia;  Raumer,  GetckidUe  dtr  Hokenttaufen, 

V,  Pope,  OtholMin,  of  Fieschi.  Was  a  native  of 
Genoa,  the  son  of  Theodore  of  Fieschi,  nephew  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  Having  taken  orders,  he  obtained,  by 
the  influence  of  his  family,  many  valuable  preferments 
and  was  made  a  canon  of  Placenza,  and  archdeacon  of 
Rheims,  Parma,  and  Canterbury.  In  the  latter  capac- 
ity he  held  a  s^'nod  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  London 
in  1268,  wliere  the  Thirty-six  Constitutions,  known  as 
those  of  Othobon,  were  published.  On  the  12th  of 
July,  1276,  he  was  elected  pope,  but  was  carried  off  by 
a  sudden  illness  on  the  18th  of  August  in  the  pame 
year,  before  his  consecration. — Bioff,  Univ.  vol.  i ;  Lan- 
don,  Eccles,  Dictionary^  i,  110. 

VX,  Pope,  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1469,  of  veiy  humble 
parents,  who  could  not  afford  to  educate  him.    He  wua 
placed,  however.  In  one  of  the  charitable  foundations 
at  Louvain,  and  was  soon  distinguished  for  piety  and 
diligence  in  study.    He  was  professor  of  theology,  and 
subsequently  chancellor  of  the  univenity  of  Louvain. 
In  1607  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  Charles  V,  who 
was  ever  after  hb  friend,  and  aided  in  raising  him  to 
the  papal  chair  (Rosch,  Jet$  over  Pout  Adriaam  Vi 
Utrecht,  1886 ;   HOfler,  Die  devtwchen  Paptte),      He 
had,  in  1617,  lieen  created  cardinal  by  Leo  X,  and  on 
his  death  Adrian  was  elected  pope,  January  9, 1522, 
at  a  time  when  all  Germany  was  in  the  flame  of  the 
Lutheran  Reformation.     Adrian  set  himself  to  reform 
the  clergy,  and  to  put  down  the  Reformation.     In  bis 
letter  to  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg,  1522,  in  which  he 
urged  that  Luther  should  be  cut  off  as  Husa  and  Je- 
rome had  lieen,  he  still  admitted  that  Luther*8  charges 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Church   were  jai^ 
"Confess,"  said  he  to  the  legate,  *" without  disguise, 
that  God  hath  permitted  this  pchism  and  this  persecv- 
tioh  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and  above  all  for  those 

of  the  priests  and  prelates  of  the  Church ;   for 

we  know  that  many  scandalous  things  have  been  done 
in  this  holy  see,  abuses  of  spiritual  matters,  and  ex- 
cesses in  oi^inances  and  decrees  which  have  emaamted 
from  it,"  etc.  He  always  refused  to  advance  his  orim 
relations  to  any  dignity  in  the  Church.  Aflar  fiUlis^ 
the  papal  chair  during  twenty  months,  he  dM^^ 
tember  14,  1628.  He  was  greaUy  haM  k^  ~ 
mans,  whom  his  dislike  to  all  lujiuilsi 
penses  offended.  In  December,  3M|-^ 
of  Ferdinand  the  Cathnl  ic  wai 
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nent,  Adrian  wta  sent  by  Cbarles  to  Castile,  and  aft. 
thorized  to  take  poeaeaaion  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
name  of  Charles  as  soon  aa  Ferdinand  should  die. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  January  Sa,  1516,  Caidi- 
nal  Xhnenez,  who,  in  the  will  of  Ferdinand,  had  been 
appointed  regent  of  Spain  until  the  arriyal  of  Charles, 
duipoted  the  claima  of  Adrian,  but  finally  compro- 
mised the  matter  by  agreeing  with  him  upon  a  joint 
administration  until  they  should  hear  from  Charles. 
Charles  decided  that  Ximenez  should  remain  re^'ent, 
and  that  Adrian  should  be  regarded  as  his  nmluissador. 
In  the  same  year  (1616)  Adrian  was  made,  through 
the  infioenee  of  Ximenez,  bishop  of  Tortosa,  in  Spain, 
and  grand  inquisitor  of  Aragon.     The  relations  of 
Ximenez  and  Adrian  were,  however,  not  always  friend- 
ly. Adrian  striving  to  obtain  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  than  Ximenez  per- 
mitted ;  and  when,  in  1617,  Adrian  was  made  a  car- 
dinal, Ximenez  endeavored  to  make  him  quit  Castile 
altof^her.    After  the  death  of  Ximenez,  November 
9, 1517,  Adrian  was  appointed  by  Charlea  regent  of 
Spain.    On  the  death  of  Pope  Leo  X,  Adrian,  Sirough 
the  influence  of  Charles,  was  made  his  successor. 
Adrian  greatly  misunderstood  the  character  of  the  Ref* 
ormatkm,  maintaining  that  no  one  seriously  believed 
m  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers,  and  that  a  removal 
of  the  corruption  in  the  Church  would  put  an  end  to 
the  reform  agitation.     He  proposed  to  Eraamus  to 
vrite  against  Lather.    To  please  Duke  George  of  Sax- 
ony, he  canonized  Bishop  Benno  of  Misnia.     Adrian 
was  the  author  of  QiMrtlUmei  QuodUbetietBy  printed  at 
I>oavam  (1615,  Paris,  1616  and  1531),  Eputoke,  and 
DitpnOatiomet  in  Kb,  qtiartttm  Mag'ttri  Senteniiarumf 
which  last  work,  when  pope,  he  caused  to  be  reprinted, 
vithont  making  any  alteration  in  the  opinion  he  had 
oritpnally  expressed  on  the  papal  infkllibility,  viz., 
"  The  pope  may  err  even  in  what  belongs  to  the  faith." 
A  collection  of  historical  papers  relnting  to  him  may  be 
found  in  Bnrmanii,  Hadrhntts  VI  (Utrecht,  1727,  4to). 
Ranke  gives  a  very  fkvorable  sketch  of  him  {Ui^ory 
^fthe  Papacff^  i,  76  sq.). — ^Moeheim,  Ch.  tiitt.  cent,  xvi, 
§  1,  tb.  U ;  Jovio5,  Vita  Hadriani  K/,  in  hb  Fi/iv  Ptror. 
lUndr.  ii,  221 ;  Danz,  De  Hadrkmo  VI  (Jen.  181S). 

AdzianistB,  a  name  given  to  certain  disciples  of 
Simon  Magus,  who  flourished  about  A.D.  S4.  Their 
name  and  memory  have  been  preserved  by  Theodoret, 
bat  he  gives  no  aoooant  of  their  origin.  It  is  probable 
that  they  were  a  branch  of  the  Simonkns,  and  took 
their  name  from  some  prominent  and  active  disciple. 
(See  Welch,  Bi$t,  der  KefMoreUn,  i,  160.) 

Adiichoiiiitts,  Christian,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Holland,  bom  at  Delft  in  1583,  died  at 
Tolozne  on  June  20, 1685.  His  most  celebrated  work 
i»  the  TUatmm  Terra  ScmeUr,  with  geographical  maps 
(ColoD.  1690),  containing  very  minute  descriptions  of 
pbc«8  mentioned  in  Scripture,  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
writings  of  tile  Fathers  and  the  classics. — Dupin,  Ecd, 
WriUrt,  ISth  cent. 

A'dilSl  (Heb.  Adria',  ^Vryiy.Jlock  of  God;  Sept. 
'Am^,  '£^pi^X),  a  son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite. 
^ul  gave  him  iu  marriage  his  daughter  Menb,  who 
had  been  originally  promised  to  David  (1  Sam.  xviii, 
ld>,  B.C.  cir.  1062.  The  five  sons  sprung  from  this 
vnioQ  were  taken  to  make  up  the  number  of  SsuFs  de- 
Kendants,  whose  lives,  on  the  principle  of  blood-ra- 
v«nge,  were  required  by  the  Gibeonites  to  avenge  the 
cruelties  which  Saul  had  exercised  toward  their  race 
f^SanLxxi,8).  See  Gibkonttb.  In  this  passage  the 
^me  of  Mickal  occurs  as  the  mother  of  these  sons  of 
Adriel ;  but  aa  it  is  known  that  Merab  was  the  wife  of 
Adriel,  and  that  Michal  never  had  any  children  (2 
Sam.  Ti.  23),  there  onl}'  remains  the  alternative  of  sup- 
I»«ing  either  that  Michal^s  name  has  been  substituted 
&>r  Merab*a  by  some  ancient  copyist,  or  that  the  word 
which  pioperiy  means  6orc  (^H^J  ffaledak\  Sept. 


f n cff,  Tnlg.  getmerat)  should  be  rendered  hrou^  tip  or 
educated,  as  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  after  the  Targnm.  The 
Jewish  writers  oondnde  that  Merab  died  early,  and 
that  Michal  adopted  her  sister's  children,  and  brought 
them  up  for  Adriel  (Bab.  Tabu.  Samked,  six,  2) ;  but 

the  word  ITlb^  will  not  bear  this  interpretatioiu— Kit- 

T   JIT  '^ 

to,  8.  V.    See  Michal. 

Adu'el  (AiovriX,  prob.  for  Adid,  q.  ▼.),  the  son  of 
Gabael,  and  father  of  Ananiel,  in  the  ancestiy  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i,  1). 

Adnl'lam  (Heb.  AduUaM^  D^n9,  proh.  jajeiee  of 
the  people ;  Sept.  'OdoXXafi,  OdoUam ;  and  so  in  the 
Apocrypha,  2  Mace,  xii,  88,  and  Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  10, 
1 ;  but  AduUame,  'AiovWafni  in  Ant.  vi,  12, 3),  an  old 
city  (Gen.  xxxviii,  1, 12,  20J^in  the  plain  country  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  36),  and  one  of  the  royal 
cities  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xii,  16).  It  was  one  of 
the  towns  which  Rehoboam  fortided  (2  Chron.  xi,  7 ; 
Micah  i,  15),  and  ia  mentioned  after  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi,  80 ;  2  Mace,  xii,  88).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Ono* 
mart,  s.  v.)  state  that  it  existed  iu  their  time  as  a  large 
village,  ton  miles  to  the  east  of  Elentheiopolis,  by  which 
(unless,  as  Reland  thinks,  Palatt.  p.  547,  they  confound 
it  with  Eglon)  the}'^  probably  mean  north-east  (Keil, 
Comment,  in  loc.  Josh. ;  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  87),  possi- 
bly at  eUKeithum^  near  Timnatli  (comp.  Gen.  xxxviii, 
12) ;  or  perhaps  (see  Tobler,  Drit.  Wandenmg^  p.  160) 
at  the  present  village  BeU  Via  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^ 
p.  282).  It  is  evident  that  Adullam  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  **the  valley"  or  plain  between  the  hill  ooun- 
tr}'  of  Judah  and  the  sea;  and  from  its  place  In  the 
liste  of  names  (especially  2  Chron.  xi,  8),  it  appears  to 
have  been  not  vejy  fsr  fh>m  the  Philistine  city  of  Gath. 

This  cireumstance  would  suggest  that  the  cavb  of 
Addllak  (2  Sam.  xxiil,  18;  1  Chron.  xi,  16),  to 
which  David  withdraw  immediately  from  Gath  (1  Sam. 
xxii,  1),  was  near  the  city  of  that  name  (see  Stanley, 
Palatine^  p.  264,  note).  But  thero  is  no  passage  of 
Scripture  which  connecto  the  city  and  the  cave,  and  it 
is  certainly  not  in  a  plain  that  one  would  look  for  a 
cave  capable  of  affording  a  securo  rotreat  to  400  men ; 
nor  has  any  such  cave  been  found  in  that  quarter.  It 
is  thereforo  far  from  improbable  that  the  cave  of  AduU 
lam  was  in  the  mountainous  wilderness  in  the  east 
of  Judah  toward  the  Dead  Sea,  whera  such  caves  oc- 
cur, and  whero  the  western  names  (as  Carmel)  aro 
sometimes  rapeated.  Accordfaigly,  we  actually  find  in 
this  very  region  the  name  DAuUam,  belonging  to  a 
tribe  of  Arabs  who  encamp  here  for  pasturage,  but  prop- 
erly belong  to  a  more  western  district  around  Beer- 
sheba  (Robinson^s  Re^earekety  ii,  478),  and  whose  pre> 
datory  character  well  befito  the  ancient  notoriety  of  the 
spot  (De  Saulcy*s  Narrative,  i,  484, 486).  May  not  this 
same  nomadic  habit  have  transferred  the  name  of  the 
city  to  the  cave  in  former  times  likewise  ?  This  view 
is  favored  by  the  fkct  that  the  usnsl  hanata  of  David 
were  in  this  quarter  (1  Chron.  xi,  16) ;  whence  he 
moved  into  the  land  of  Moab,  which  was  quite  contigu- 
ous, whereas  he  must  have  crossed  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  land,  if  the  cave  of  Adullam  had  been  near  the 
city  of  that  name.  Tradition  (William  of  T>Te,  De 
Bella  Saero,  xv,  6)  fixes  the  cave  on  the  borders  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Bethlehem, 
in  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine  (Wady  Khureitun)  which 
passes  below  the  Frank  mountain  on  the  south  (Robin- 
son's Retearehes,  ii,  175).  It  Is  an  immense  natural 
cavern,  the  month  of  which  can  be  approached  only 
on  foot  along  the  side  of  the  cliflT.  Irby  and  Mangles, 
who  visited  it  without  being  aware  that  it  was  the  re- 
puted cave  of  Adullam,  state  that  it  *'  runs  in  by  a 
long,  winding,  narrow  passage,  with  small  chambers 
or  cavities  on  either  side.  We  soon  came  to  a  large 
chamber  with  natural  arehes  of  great  height ;  from  this 
last  there  were  numerous  passages,  leading  in  all  di- 
rections, occasionally  joined  by  others  at  right  angles, 
and  fbrming  a  perfect  lab}'rinth,  which  our  guides 
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sored  us  had  never  been  perfectlj*  explored,  the  people 
being  afraid  of  losing  themselves.  The  passages  are 
generally  four  feet  high  by  three  feet  wide,  and  were 
all  on  a  level  with  each  other.  There  wero  a  few 
petrifactions  where  we  were ;  nevertheless  the  grotto 
was  perfectly  clean,  and  the  air  pure  and  good"  {Trav- 
elsj  p.  840,  841).  It  seems  probable  that  David,  as  a 
native  of  Bethlehem,  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  this  remarkable  spot,  and  had  probably  often 
^availed  himself  of  its  shelter  when  out  with  his  fa- 
ther's flocks.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  explored  it  to  some 
extent,  thinks  that  it  corresponds  to  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  David's  fastness  (^Land  and  Book^  ii,  427). 
Others  (as  Stanley,  PafejftM,  p.  2M)  think  the  cave 
in  question  was  one  of  the  numerous  excavations  found 
in  the  soft  lime-stone  hiljs  along  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  "  plain"  of  Judah,  particularly  those  at  Deir  Dub- 
ban  (Van  de  Velde,  Narrative^  ii,  166,  157) ;  but  theso 
are  evidently  artificial,  being  api>arcntly  enlarf^ements 
of  naturally  small  crevices  for  the  purpose  of  maga- 
zines of  grain  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  832-861,  893, 
896).— Kitto,  s.  V.    See  C av  e  (nfA duUam) ;  Odollaal 

Adniaamite   (Heb.  Adullami%   ip^*!^,   Sept. 

*0^oXXa/iir^f),  probably  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  call- 
ed Adullam  (Gen.  xxxviii,  1, 12,  20). 

Adult  baptism.    See  Baptisu. 

Adultery  (some  form  of  the  verb  r^iO,  naaph\ 
fioixfio),  commonly  denotes  the  sexual  intercourse  of 
a  married  woman  with  any  other  man  than  her  hus- 
band, or  of  a  married  man  with  any  other  woman  than 
his  wife.     See  Mabbiaob. 

1.  Nature  of  the  Crime, — ^1.  Jeuish, — ^Among  the 
Hebrews,  as  in  other  Oriental  nations,  adulter}*  was 
the  act  whereby  any  married  man  was  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  having  a  spurious  offspring  imposed  upon  him. 
An  adulterer  was,  therefore,  any  man  who  had  illicit 
intercourse  with  a  married  or  betrothed  woman ;  and 
an  adulteress  was  a  betrothed  or  married  woman  who 
had  intercourse  with  any  other  man  than  her  hus- 
band. An  intercourse  between  a  married  man  and  an 
unmarried  woman  was  simply  fornication — a  great 
sin,  but  not,  like  adulter}^  Involving  the  contingency 
of  polluting  a  descent,  of  turning  aside  an  inheritance, 
or  of  imposing  upon  a  man  a  charge  which  did  not  bo- 
long  to  him.  Adultery  was  thus  considered  a  great 
social  wrong,  against  which  society  protected  itself  by 
much  severer  penalties  than  attended  an  unchaste  act 
not  involving  the  same  contingencies. 

This  Oriental  limitation  of  adultery  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  existence  of  polygamy.  If  a  Jew 
associated  with  a  woman  who  was  not  his  wife,  his 
cdncubine,  or  his  slave,  he  was  guilty  of  unchastity, 
but  committed  no  offence  which  gave  a  wife  reason  to 
complain  that  her  legal  rights  had  been  infringed.  If, 
however,  the  woman  with  whom  he  associated  was  the 
wife  of  another,  he  was  guilty  of  adultery — not  by  in- 
fringing his  own  marriage  covenant,  but  by  causing 
a  breach  of  that  which  existed  between  this  woman 
and  her  husband  (Michaelis,  Momisches  Becht,  art.  269 ; 
Jahn'a Archdologie,  Th.  i,  b.  2,  §  183).    Sec  Poltoamt. 

2.  Boman. — It  seems  that  the  Roman  law  made  the 
same  important  distinction  with  the  Hebrew  between 
the  infidelity  of  the  husband  and  of  the  wife,  by  de- 
fining adulter}'  to  be  the  violation  of  another  man^s 
bed  (violatio  tori  a/ient) ;  so  that  the  infidelity  of  the 
husband  could  not  constitute  the  offence.  The  more 
ancient  laws  of  Rome,  which  were  ver}'  severe  against 
the  offence  of  the  wife,  were  silent  as  to  that  of  the 
husband  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Antiq,),     See  Wife. 

8.  Spiritual. — ^Adultery,  in  the  symbolical  language 
of  the  Old  Testament,  means  idolatry  and  apostasy 
from  the  worship  of  the  true  God  (Jer.  iii,  8,  9 ;  Ezek. 
xvi,  82 ;  xxiii,  87 ;  also  Rev.  ii,  22).  Hence  an  aduU 
teress  meant  an  apostate  Church  or  city,  particularly 
*'  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,"  or  the  Jewish  Church 
fltul  n«ople  (Isa.  i,  21 ;  Jer.  iii,  6,  8,  9;  Ezek.  xvi,  22 : 


xxiii,  7).  This  figure  resulted  flrom  the  primaiy  ooe, 
which  describes  the  connection  between  God  and  hu 
separated  people  as  a  marriage  between  him  and  them 
(Jer.  ii,  2;  ui,  14;  xiii,  27;  xxxi,  82;  Eos.  viii,9). 
By  an  application  of  the  same  figure,  "an  sdnlterous 
generation"  (Matt,  xil,  89 ;  xvi,  4 ;  Mark  viii,  88)  means 
a  faithless  and  impious  generation.    See  Forkicatiox. 

II.  Trial  of  Adultery, —The  Mosaic  trial  of  the  sus- 
pected wife  by  the  bitter  water,  called  the  water  of 
jealousy  (Num.  v,  11-81)  —  the  only  ordeal  in  use 
among  the  Israelites,  or  sanctioned  by  their  law— is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  mitigate  and  bring  un- 
der legal  control  an  old  custom  which  could  not  be  en- 
tirely abrogated.     The  forms  of  Hebrew  justice  all 
tended  to  limit  tho  application  of  this  test.    (1.)  67 
prescribing  certain  facts  presumptive  of  guilt,  to  be 
established  on  oath  by  two  witnesses,  or  a  preponder- 
ating but  not  conclusive  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the 
woman^s  adulter}*.     (2.)  By  technical  rules  of  evi- 
dence which  made  proof  of  those  presumptive  facts  dif- 
ficult (see  the  Talmudical  tract  Sotak,  vi,  2-5).  (3.)  By 
exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women  (all,  indeed, 
except  a  pure  Israelitess  married  to  a  pure  Israelite, 
and  some  even  of  them)  from  the  liability.    (4.)  By 
providing  that  the  trial  could  only  be  before  the  great 
Sanhedrim  {Sotah,  i,  4).     (5.)  By  investing  it  with  a 
ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and  intimidating,  ret 
which  still  harmonized  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  or- 
deal as  recorded  in  Num.  v ;  but,  (6),  above  all,  by 
the  conventional  and  even  mercenary  light  in  which 
the  nuptial  contract  was  latterly  regartied.    (See  Sim- 
eon, WorkSf  ii,  1.) 

When  adulter}'  ceased  to  be  capital,  as  no  doubt  it 
did,  and  divorce  became  a  matter  of  mere  convenience, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  trial  was  con- 
tinued ;  and  when  adultery  became  common,  as  the 
Jews  themselves  confess,  it  would  have  been  impioas 
to  expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed.     If  ever  the 
Sanhedrim  wero  driven  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every  effort  was  used,  nay, 
was  prescribed  (Sotahj  i,  5,  6),  to  overawe  the  cnlpnt 
and  induce  confession.     Nay,  even  if  she  submitted  to 
the  trial,  and  was  really  guilty,  some  rabbis  held  that 
the  effect  on  her  might  be  suspended  for  years  through 
the  merit  of  some  good  deed  (^Soiah,  iii,  4-6).    Be- 
sides, moreover,  the  intimidation  of  the  woman,  the 
man  was  likely  to  feel  the  public  exposure  of  his  sus- 
picions odious  and  repulsive.     Divorce  was  a  ready 
and  quiet  remedy ;  and  the  only  question  was,  wheth- 
er the  divorce  should  carr}'  the  dowry  and  the  property 
which  she  had  brought,  which  was  decided  by  the 
slight  or  grave  character  of  the  suspicions  against  her 
{Sotiihf  vi,  1 ;  Gemara,   Kethubofhy  vli,  6 ;    Ugolino, 
Uxor  Ileb.  c.  vii).     If  the  husband  were  incapable, 
through  derangement,  imprisonment,  etc.,  of  acting  on 
his  own  behalf  in  the  matter,  the  Sanhedrim  proceed- 
ed in  his  name  as  concerned  the  dowry,  bat  not  as  con- 
cerned tho  trial  by  the  water  of  Jealousy  (AOah,  iv,  G). 
See  Jealousy. 

This  ordeal  was  probably  of  the  kind  which  we  still 
find  in  Western  Africa,  the  trial  by  red  arater,  as  it  is 
called,  although  var}'ing  among  different  nations  in 
minute  particulars,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  may 
suggest  the  real  points  of  the  evil  which  the  law  on 
Moses  was  designed  to  rectify,  and  the  real  advantages 
which  it  was  calculated  to  secure.     This  ordeal  is  in 
some  tribes  confined  to  the  case  of  adultery,  but  in 
others  it  is  used  in  all  crimes.     In  Africa  the  drink,  in 
cases  of  proper  ordeal,  is  poisonous,  and  calculated  to 
produce  the  effects  which  the  oath  imprecates ;  where- 
as the  **  water  of  jealousy ,*^  however  unpleasant,  was 
prepared  in  a  prescribed  manner,  with  ingredients 
known  to  all  to  be  perfectly  innocuous.      It  could  not, 
therefore,  injure  the  innocent ;  and  its  action  upon  the 
guilty  must  have  resulted  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  committed  a  horrible  peijurr,  ivhich  crime^ 
when  the  oath  was  so  solemnly  confirmed  by  the 
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draught,  and  attended  by  such  awftil  imprecations, 
was  believed  to  be  visitable  with  immediate  death  from 
heaven.  On  the  Gold  Coast  the  ordinary  oath-drinli 
(not  poisonous)  is  used  as  a  confirmation  of  aU  oaths, 
not  only  oaths  of  purgation,  but  of  accusation,  or  even 
of  obligation.  In  all  cases  it  is  accompanied  with  an 
imprecation  that  the  fetish  may  destroy  them  if  they 
speak  untruly,  or  do  not  perform  the  terms  of  their 
obligation ;  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  no  one  who 
is  perjured  under  this  form  of  oath  will  live  an  hour 
(VilUolt;  Bosnian).  Doubtless  the  impression  with 
respect  to  this  mere  oath-drink  is  derived  from  observa- 
tion of  the  effects  attending  the  drink  used  in  the  act- 
nil  ordeal ;  and  the  popular  opinion  regards  such  an 
mth  as  of  so  solemn  a  nature  that  perjury  b  sure  to 
bring  down  immediate  punishment.  The  red  water,  as 
an  ordeal,  is  confined  to  crimes  of  the  worst  class. 
These  are  murder,  adultery,  witchcraft.  Perhaps  this 
arises  less  from  choice  than  from  the  fact  that  such 
crimes  are  not  only  the  highest,  but  are  the  least  capa- 
ble of  tliat  direct  proof  for  which  the  ordeal  is  intend- 
ed  as  a  substitute.  A  party  is  accused :  if  he  denies 
the  crime,  he  is  required  to  drink  the  red  water,  and, 
on  refusing,  is  deemed  guilty  of  the  offence.  Tho  trial 
U  80  much  dreaded  that  innocent  persons  often  confess 
themselves  guilty  in  order  to  avoid  it.  And  yet  the 
immedLite  effect  is  tuppated  to  result  less  fh>m  the  wa- 
ter itself  than  from  the  terrible  oath  with  which  it  is 
drank.  So  the  person  who  drinks  the  red  water  in- 
vokes the  fetish  to  destroy  him  if  he  is  really  guilty 
of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged.  The  drink 
is  ouda  by  an  infusion  in  water  of  pieces  of  a  certain 
tree  or  of  herbs,  and,  if  rightly  prepared,  the  only 
chance  of  escape  is  the  rejection  of  it  by  the  stomach, 
in  which  case  the  party  is  deemed  innocent,  as  he  also 
is  if,  being  retained,  it  has  no  sensible  effect,  which 
can  only  be  the  case  when  the  priests,  who  have  the 
management  of  the  matter,  are  influenced  by  private 
considerations  or  by  reference  to  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  to  prepare  the  draught  with  a  view  to  ac- 
qaittal.  The  imprecations  upon  the  accused  if  he  be 
gvilty  are  repeated  in  an  awful  manner  by  the  priests, 
and  the  effect  is  watched  rery  keenly.  If  the  party 
seems  affected  by  the  draught,  like  one  Intoxicated, 
and  begins  to  foam  at  the  mouth,  he  b  considered  un- 
doa*3tedIy  guilty,  and  b  slain  on  the  spot ;  or  else  he 
is  left  to  the  operation  of  the  poisonous  draught,  which 
causes  the  belly  to  swell  and  burst,  and  occasions 
death.  (Barfaot,  p.  126;  Bosman,  p.  1-18;  Artos,  in 
De  Bit,  vi,  62;  Villanlt,  p.  191;  Corry's  Wmdward 
Coatl,  p.  71 ;  Chwek  Miuwnary  Paper ^  No.  xvii ;  Da- 
vis's Jotimal,  p.  24.)     See  Poiso:i. 

Trjiees  of  a  similar  ancient  custom  may  be  produced 
from  other  qoarters.  Hesiod  (^Theogon,  7&5-95)  re- 
ports that  when  a  falsehood  had  been  told  by  any  of 
the  gods,  Jnpiter  was  wont  to  send  Iris  to  bring  some 
water  out  of  the  river  Styx  in  a  golden  vessel ;  upon 
this  an  oath  was  taken,  and  if  the  god  swore  failsely 
he  remained  for  a  whole  year  without  life  or  motion. 
There  was  an  ancient  temple  in  Sicily,  in  which  were 
two  very  deep  basins,  called  Delli,  always  full  of  hot 
sod  sulphurous  water,  but  never  running  over.  Here 
the  more  solemn  oaths  were  taken ;  and  perjuries 
were  immediately  punbhed  most  severely  (Diod.  Sic. 
xi,  67).  This  b  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Silius 
ItalicQa,  Virgil,  and  Hacrobius ;  and  from  the  first  it 
would  seem  that  the  oath  was  written  upon  a  ticket 
and  cast  into  the  water.  The  ticket  floated  if  tho 
oath  was  true,  and  sunk  if  it  was  false.  In  the  latter 
case  the  punishment  which  followed  was  considered 
a*  an  act  of  divine  vengeance  (q.  v.).     See  Oath. 

The  trial  for  suspected  adultery  by  the  bitter  water 
unooated  to  thb,  that  a  woman  suspected  of  adultery 
by  her  husband  was  allowed  to  repel  the  charge  by  a 
public  oath  of  purgation,  which  oath  was  designedly 
nade  ao  aol«mn  in  itself,  and  was  attended  by  snch 
Avfbl  circumstances,  that  it  was  In  the  highest  degree 


unlikely  that  it  would  be  dared  by  any  woman  not 
supported  by  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  And 
the  fact  that  no  instance  of  the  actual  application  of 
the  ordeal  occurs  in  Scripture  affords  some  counte- 
nance to  the  assertion  of  the  Jewbh  writers,  that  the 
trial  was  so  much  dreaded  by  the  women  that  those 
who  were  really  guilty  generally  avoided  it  by  con- 
fession ;  and  that  thus  the  trial  itself  early  fell  into 
dbuse.  And  if  this  mode  of  trial  was  only  tolerated 
by  Moses,  the  ultimate  neglect  of  it  must  have  been 
desired  and  intended  by  him.  In  later  times,  indeed, 
it  was  dbputed  in  the  Jewbh  schools,  whether  tho 
husband  was  bound  to  prosecute  hb  wife  to  thb  ex< 
tremity,  or  whether  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  con- 
nive at  and  pardon  her  act,  if  he  were  so  inclined. 
There  were  some  who  held  that  he  was  bound  by  his 
duty  to  prosecute,  while  others  maintained  that  it  was 
left  to  hb  pleasure  {Sotah^  xvi,  2).  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  thb  form  of  trial  was  finally  ab- 
rogated about  forty  yean  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (see  Wagenseirs  Sota,  containing  a  copious 
commentary,  with  full  illustrations  of  this  subject, 
from  rabbinical  sources,  Altdorf,  1674).  The  reason 
assigned  b,  that  the  men  themselves  were  at  that  time 
generally  adulterous,  and  that  God  would  not  fulfil 
the  imprecations  of  the  ordeal  oath  upon  the  wife 
while  the  husband  was  guilty  of  the  same  crime  (John 
viii,  1-8).     See  Ordeal. 

III.  PtnaUUt  ofAdtdtery. — 1.  Jewish. — By  exclud- 
ing from  the  name  and  punbhment  of  adultery  the 
offence  which  did  not  involve  the  enormous  wrong  of 
imposing  upon  a  man  a  supposititious  offspring,  in  a 
nation  where  the  succession  to  landed  property  went 
entirely  by  birth,  so  that  a  father  coidd  not  by  hb 
testament  alienate  it  fh>m  any  one  who  was  regarded 
as  his  son,  the  law  was  enabled,  with  less  severity 
than  if  the  inferior  offence  had  been  included,  to  pun- 
bh  the  crime  with  death.  It  b  still  so  punished 
wherever  the  practice  of  polygamy  has  similarly  op- 
erated in  limiting  the  crime — ^not,  perhaps,  that  the 
law  expressly  assigns  that  punishment,  but  it  recog- 
nises the  right  of  the  injur^  I»rty  to  inflict  it,  and, 
in  fact,  leaves  it,  in  a  great  degree,  in  hb  hands. 
Now  death  was  the  punishment  of  adultery  before  the 
time  of  Moses ;  and,  if  he  had  assigned  a  less  punish- 
ment, his  law  would  have  been  inoperative,  for  pri- 
vate vengeance,  sanctioned  by  usage,  would  still  have 
inflicted  death.  But  by  adopting  it  into  the  law, 
those  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  its  operation 
which  necessarily  arise  when  the  calm  inquiry  of  pub- 
lic justice  b  substituted  for  the  impulsive  action  of 
excited  hands.  Thus  death  would  be  less  frequently 
inflicted ;  and  that  this  effect  followed  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  tho  fact  that  the  whole  Biblical  hbtory  offers 
no  example  of  capital  punbhment  for  the  crime.  In- 
deed, Lightfoot  goes  farther,  and  remarks,  '*  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  anywhere,  in  the  Jewish  Pan- 
dect, met  with  an  example  of  a  wife  punbhed  for  adul- 
tery with  death.  There  b  mention  (in  the  Talmud, 
Scmkibd,  242)  of  the  daughter  of  a  certain  priest  burned 
for  committing  fornication  in  her  father^s  house ;  but 
she  was  not  married"  (^Hor,  Hebr,  ad  Matt,  xix,  8). 
Eventually,  divorce  superseded  all  other  punbhment. 
There  are,  indeed,  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  this 
had  happened  before  the  time  of  Christ,  and  we  throw 
it  out  as  a  matter  of  inquiry,  whether  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  in  attempting  to  entrap  Christ  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  woman  taken  in  adulte|(jr  (see  infra),  did 
not  intend  to  put  him  between  the  alternatives  of 
either  declaring  for  the  revival  of  a  practice  which 
had  already  become  obsolete,  but  which  the  law  was 
supposed  to  command,  or  of  giving  his  sanction  to  the 
apparent  infraction  of  the  law,  which  the  substitution 
of  divorce  involved  (John  viii,  1-11).  In  Matt,  v,  82, 
Christ  seems  to  assume  that  the  practice  of  divorce 
for  adultery  already  existed.  In  later  times  it  cer- 
tainly did ;  and  Jews  who  were  averse  to  part  with 
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th«ir  adulterous  wives  were  compelled  to  put  them 
away  (Maimon.  in  Genuhm^  c.  ii).  In  the  passage 
just  referred  to  our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  render 
divorce  compnlsorr,  even  in  case  of  adultery ;  he  only 
pAmits  it  in  that  case  alone,  by  forbidding  it  in  every 
other.     See  Divorcb. 

In  the  law  which  assigns  the  punishment  of  death 
to  adultery  (Lev.  xz,  10),  the  mode  in  which  that 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  is  not  specified,  because 
it  was  known  ftom  custom.  It  was  not,  however, 
iUrangulatUm^  as  the  Talmudists  contend,  but  9t(ming^ 
as  we  may  learn  from  various  passages  of  Scripturo 
(e.  g.  £zek.  xvi,  88, 40 ;  John  viii,  6) ;  and  as,  in  fact, 
Moses  himself  testifies,  if  we  comparo  £xod.  xxxi, 
U ;  XXXV,  2,  with  Num.  xv,  85, 36.  If  the  adulteress 
was  a  slave,  the  guilty  parties  were  both  scourged 
with  a  leathern  whip,  the  number  of  blows  not  ex- 
ceeding forty.  In  this  instance  the  adulterer,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  scourging,  was  subject  to  the  further  pen- 
alty of  bringing  a  trespass  offering  (a  ram)  to  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  to  be  offered  in  his  behalf  by 
the  priest  (Lev.  xix^  20-22).  Those  who  wish  to  en- 
ter into  the  reasons  of  this  distinction  in  favor  of  tho 
slave  may  consult  Michaelis  {Motaisehes  Reehty  art. 
264).  We  only  observe  that  the  Moslem  law,  derived 
from  old  Arabian  usage,  only  inflicts  upon  a  slave,  for 
this  and  other  crimes,  half  the  puuishment  incurred 
by  a  free  person. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Slavery. 

The  sjTstem  of  inheritances,  on  which  the  polity  of 
Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with  confusion  by 
the  doubtful  offspring  caused  by  this  crime,  and  this 
secured  popular  sympathy  on  the  side  of  morality 
until  a  fu  advanced  stage  of  corruption  was  reached. 
Yet,  from  stoning  being  made  the  penalty,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  exclusion  of  private  revenge  was  in- 
tended. It  is  probable  that,  when  that  territorial  ba- 
sis of  polity  passed  away — as  it  did  after  the  captivity 
''-^nd  when,  owing  to  Gentile  example,  the  marriage 
tie  became  a  looser  bond  of  union,  public  feeling  in 
regard  to  adulter}'  changed,  and  tho  penalty  of  death 
was  seldom  or  never  inflicted.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  brought  under  our  Lord's  notice  (John 
viii),  it  is  likely  that  no  one  then  thought  of  stoning 
her,  in  fact,  but  there  remained  the  written  law  ready 
for  the  purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely,  also,  that 
a  divorce  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her  dower  [see 
Dowry],  and  rights  of  maintenance,  etc.  (Gemara, 
Keihubotk,  cap.  vii,  6),  was  the  usual  remedy  sug- 
gested  by  a  wish  to  avoid  scandal  and  tho  excitement 
of  commiseration  for  crime.  The  word  vapa^tiyfiari- 
cat  ('*  make  a  public  example,*'  Matt  i,  19)  probably 
means  to  bring  the  case  before  the  local  Sanhedrim, 
which  was  the  usual  course  [see  Trial],  but  which 
Joseph  did  not  propose  to  take,  preferring  repudiation 
(Buxtorf,  J)e  8pon$,  et  Divori.  iii,  1-4),  because  that 
could  be  managed  privately  {\a9pa). — Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  Jionum, — ^As  the  Roman  civil  law  defined  adul- 
tery to  be  "  the  violation  of  another  man's  bed,"  the 
husband's  incontinence  could  not  constitute  the  of- 
fence. The  punishment  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  husband  and  parents  of  the  adulteress,  who,  under 
the  old  law,  could  be  put  to  death.  The  most  usual 
mode  of  taking  revenge  against  the  man  offending 
was  by  mutilating,  castrating,  or  cutting  off  the  nose 
or  ears.  The  punishment  assigned  by  the  hx  Julia  de 
atbtUeris,  instituted  by  Augustus,  was  banishment,  or 
a  heavy  fine.  It  was  decreed  by  Antoninus,  that  to 
sustain  a  charge|Of  adulter}*  against  a  wife,  the  hus- 
t>and  who  brought  it  must  be  innocent  himself.  The 
offence  was  not  capital  untQ  made  so  by  Constantine, 
in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law.  Under  Macrinus, 
adulterers  were  burnt  at  the  stake.  Under  Con- 
stantius  and  Constans  the}'  were  burnt,  or  sewed  up 
In  sacks  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  But  the  punish- 
ment was  mitigated,  under  Leo  and  Maroian,  to  per- 
petual banishment  or  cutting  off  the  nose ;  and,  under 
.Justinian,  the  wife  was  onl}*  to  be  scourged,  lose  her 


dower,  and  be  shut  up  in.  a  monastery ;  or,  at  the  ex. 
piration  of  two  years,  the  husband  might  take  her 
back  again ;  if  he  refused,  she  was  shaven,  and  made 
a  nun  for  life.  Theodosius  instituted  the  sbockmg 
practice  of  public  constupration,  which,  however,  be 
soon  abolished. 

8.  Other  ancient  Nations, — ^The  punishment  of  cut- 
ting off  the  nose  brings  to  mind  the  passage  in  which 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxiii,  25)  after,  in  the  name  of 
the  Loid,  reproving  Israel  and  Judah  for  their  adul- 
teries (i.  e.  idolatries)  with  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans, threatens  the  punishment,  **they  shall  take 
away  thy  noso  and  thy  ears,"  which  Jerome  states 
was  actually  the  punishment  of  adulter}'  in  those  ns- 
tions.  One  or  both  of  these  mutilations,  most  gener- 
ally that  of  the  nose,  were  also  inflicted  by  other  na* 
tions,  as  the  Persians  and  Egyptiana,  and  even  the 
Bomans ;  but  we  suspect  that  among  the  former,  as 
with  the  latter,  it  was  less  a  judicial  punishment  tbsn 
a  summary  infliction  by  the  aggrieved  party  (JEn.  vi, 
496).  It  would  also  seem  that  these  mutilations  were 
more  usually  inflicted  on  the  male  than  the  female  adul- 
terer. In  Egypt,  however,  cutting  off  the  nose  was  the 
female  punishment,  and  the  man  was  beaten  terribly 
with  rods  (Died.  Sic.  i,  89, 90).  The  respect  with  which 
the  conjugal  union  was  treated  in  that  country  in  the 
earliest  times  is  manifested  in  the  history  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xii,  19).     See  Harem. 

Tho  Greeks  put  out  the  eyes  of  tho  adulterers.  In 
Crete  adulteren  were  covered  with  wool  aa  an  em- 
blem of  their  effeminacy,  and  carried  in  that  dress  to 
the  magistrate's  house,  where  a  fine  was  imposed  on 
them,  and  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  privileges 
and  their  share  in  public  business.     See  Pvhuhhest. 

4.  Modem, — ^Among  savage  nations  at  the  present 
day  the  penalties  of  adultery  are  generally  seven, 
llie  Mohammedan  code  pronounces  it  a  capital  of- 
fence.    It  is  one  of  the  three  crimes  which  the  prophet 
directs  to  be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  a  Mussulman. 
In  some  parts  of  India  it  is  said  that  any  woman  may 
prostitute  herself  for  an  elephant,  and  it  is  reputed  no 
small  glory  to  have  been  rated  so  high.    Adultery  is 
stated  to  be  extremely  frequent  in  Ceylon,  although 
punishable  with  death.     Among  the  Japanese  and 
some  other  nations  it  is  punishable  only  in  the  woman. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  Marian  Islands,  the  woman 
is  not  punishable,  but  the  man  is,  and  the  wife  and 
her  relations  waste  his  lands,  bum  him  out  <if  his 
house,  etc.    Among  the  Chinese  it  is  said  that  adul- 
tery is  not  capital ;  parents  will  even  make  a  contract 
with  the  future  husbands  of  their  daughten  to  allow 
them  the  indulgence. 

In  Portugal  an  adulteress  was  condemned  to  the 
flames;  but  the  sentence  was  seldom  executed.  By  the 
anoient  laws  of  France  this  crime  was  punishable  writh 
death.  Before  the  Revolution  the  adulteress  was  usual- 
ly condemned  to  a  convent,  where  the  husband  oonld 
visit  her  during  two  years,  and  take  her  hack  if  be 
saw  fit.  If  he  did  not  choose  to  receive  her  again  by 
the  expiration  of  this  time,  her  hair  was  shaven,  she 
took  the  habit  of  the  convent,  and  remained  these  for 
life.  Where  the  parties  were  poor  she  might  be  shnt 
up  in  a  hospital  instead  of  a  convent.  The  Code  Na- 
poleon does  not  allow  the  husband  to  proceed  against 
his  wife  in  case  he  has  been  condemned  for  the  name 
crime.  The  wife  can  bring  an  action  against  the  hva- 
band  only  in  case  he  has  introduced  his  paramonr 
into  the  house  where  she  resides.  An  adulteresa  can 
be  imprisoned  from  three  months  to  two  yeaiB,  but 
the  husband  may  prevent  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
i  tenoe  by  taking  her  back.  Her  partner  in  goilt  is 
liable  to  the  same  punuhment.  Castration  wna  the 
punishment  in  Spain.  In  Poland,  previoos  to  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  the  criminal  was  car- 
ried to  the  market-place,  and  there  fastened  by  the 
testicles  with  a  nail ;  a  rasor  was  laid  within  his  reach, 
and  he  had  the  option  to  execute  justice  on  himself  or 
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xenuin  when  he  wu  and  die.    The  Saxone  ooiuigned 
the  adnlterest  to  the  flames,  and  over  her  ashes  erect- 
ed a  gibbet,  on  which  her  paramoar  was  hanged. 
King  Edmund  the  Saxon  oidered  adultery  to  be  pun- 
ished in  the  aome  manner  as  homicide ;  and  Canate 
the  Dane  ordered  that  the  man  should  be  banisbed, 
and  the  woman  have  her  ears  and  nose  cut  oflT.     In 
the  time  of  Henry  I  it  was  punished  with  the  loss  of 
the  eyes  and  genitals.     Adultery  is  in  England  con- 
ndered  as  a  spiritual  offence,  cognizable  by  the  spirit- 
ual coorta,  where  it  is  punished  by  fine  and  penance. 
The  common  law  allows  the  party  aggrieved  onU'  an 
action  and  damages.     In  the  United  States  the  pun- 
uhment  of  adultery  has  varied  mateiiall}'  at  different 
times,  and  differs  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  sev- 
eral states.    Adultery  is,  moreover,  very  seldom  pun- 
ished criminally  in  the  United  States. 

5.  EcdmoMUcal, — Constantino  qualified  adnlteiy  as 
a  sacrilege  which  was  to  be  punished  with  death.     His 
raccessoTB  went  farther,  and  placed  it  on  a  level  with 
parricide.     But  the  definition  of  adultery  remained, 
in  general,  confined  to  the  infidelity  of  the  wife  and 
her  aecompUce,  and  for  a  long  Ume  the  Church  did 
not  succeed  in  eatablbhing  with  the  Romanic  nations 
the  conviction  that  the  infidelity  of  either  party  de- 
terred an  equal  punishment.     This  principle  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  carried  through  in  the  codes  of  most 
of  the  Christian  Germanic  States.    The  penalty  was  in 
all  cases  very  severe,  and,  if  there  were  aggravating 
circumstances,   death.     Later,  especially   since   the 
eighteenth  centoiy,  the  penalty  was  reduced  in  all 
legislations  to  imprisonment.     The  canon  law  pun- 
ished both  adnlterer  and  adulteress  with  excommu- 
nkation,  and  a  clergyman  who  was  an  accomplice 
with  imprisonment  for  lifetime.    Protestant  churches, 
which  ate  not  impeded  in  the  exercise  of  their  juris- 
diction by  a  connection  with  the  state,  generally  ex- 
clude persons  gailty  of  adultery  from  church  member- 
ship; while  state  churches  are  mostly  prevented,  in 
this  case  as  in  others,  from  taking  any  measures.    Seo 

DiCALOOUS. 

According  to  the  canons  of  the  Roman  Church  a 
derk  guilty  of  odnltery  was  punishable  by  deposition 
and  perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  monaster}'.  Since 
tlie  Reformation  clerks  have  bean  deprived  of  their 
benefices  for  the  sin  of  adultery.  (See  Stillingfleet, 
Eed.  Catet,  p.  82.)     See  Cblibact. 

la  the  opinion  of  the  Oriental  Churches  the  mar- 
riage tie  ia  broken  by  the  sin  of  adultery,  so  that  the 
husband  of  an  adolterous  wife  may  marry  again  during 
her  lifetime.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  Bfatt.  xix, 
d.  The  contrary  doctrine  is  taught  by  the  Western 
Churches  (Augustine,  lib.  ii,  de  Adult.  Ccnjvg,  cap.  18). 
See  Tebba,  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Adultery  and  Divorce 
(Load.  1822,  8ro).     Compare  Matbimoxt. 

IV.  Admlteree*  in  the  GotpeL — ^A  reouukable  exam- 
ple ender  the  Jewish  lew  in  cases  of  this  offence  occurs 
m  the  account  of  the  "woman  taken  in  adulter^'**  (ywi) 
iy  fiotxii^  KariiKiifi/»ivfi)i  given  by  one  of  the  evan- 
gelists (John  wit,  53,  to  viii,  11),  from  which  some 
have  even  erroneously  inferred  that  our  Saviour  re- 
garded her  act  as  venial — a  view  that  is  ably  reAited 
by  Paley  (^Morai  PhUowpky^  vol.  i).  It  is  true,  great 
doubts  exist  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  entire  passage 
(«e  the  dissertations  of  Dettmers,  Vindicias  av^tvria^, 
etc.,  Fmkft.  ad  V.  1793 ;  St&udlin,  Pericopa  de  aduUera 
teritas  el  amtkentia  defenditwry  Qotting.  1806),  as  it  is 
oaitted  in  very  many  of  the  early  MSS.  and  versions, 
•ad  greatly  corrupted  in  others  (see  Tischendorf,  7th 
cd.  in  loc.),  and  rejected  by  numerous  critics  of  note ; 
jet,  as  it  is  retained  in  some  good  texts  and  editions, 
ud  as  its  presence  cannot  be  explained  by  ascetic  or 
BKinkish  predilections  (since  it  is  not  only  without  a 
^^^e^  of  the  rigor  of  these,  but  appears  so  lax  in  its 
doctrine  as  to  involve  serious  difiiculty  in  iu  adjust- 
iBent  to  the  ethics  of  all  who  could  have  been  the  au- 
thon  of  the  interpolation),  it  seems  to  present  strong 


claims  to  being  true  history,  if  not  entitled  to  its  place 
in  the  evangelical  narrative  (see  Tregelles,  AccomU 
of  the  Text  of  ike  N,  T,  p.  236-242).  See  the  argup 
ments  and  advocates  on  both  sides  in  Kuindl,  Cosi- 
wetd,  in  loc.     See  John. 

From  this  narrative,  many  have  supposed  that  the 
wonum*s  accusers  were  themselves  guilty  of  the  crime 
(at  that  time  very  common,  Mark  viii,  88 ;  comp.  Matt 
xix,  10)  which  they  alleged  against  her ;  and  as  it  was 
not  just  to  receive  the  accusations  of  those  who  are 
guilty  oi  the  evil  of  which  they  accuse  others,  our 
Lord  dismissed  them  with  the  most  obvious  propriety. 
But  it  seems  enough  to  suppose  that  the  consciences 
of  these  witnesses  accused  them  of  such  crimes  as  re- 
strained their  liands  from  punishing  the  adulteress, 
who,  perliapa,  was  guilty,  in  this  instance,  of  a  less 
enormous  sin  than  they  were  conscious  of,  though  of 
another  kind.  It  may  be,  too,  that  their  malevolent 
design  to  entrap  our  Lord  was  appealed  to  by  him, 
and  was  no  slight  cause  of  their  confiisimi,  if  they 
Mrished  to  found  a  charge  which  might  affect  his  life. 
Their  intended  murder  was  worse  than  the  woman's 
adulter}' ;  especially  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  woman  had  suffered  rame  violence.    See  Stonino. 

See  Losle,  De  kittoria  adtdtera  (Fkfl.  ad  V.  1662); 
Osiander,  De  hietoria  adultera,  non  adulterina  (Tubing. 
1751);  Scherver,  De  hittoria  aduUerm  (Lips.  1682, 
1727) ;  Dieck,  Geechickte  v,  der  JEAe6recAerm  vom  jur. 
Standjnmkte^  in  Ullmann's  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1882,  p.  791- 
822;  Hug,  De  conjuffU  chriet,  vinculo  indissolubiH 
(Frib.  1816),  p.  22  sq. ;  Schnlthess,  Ueb.  d.  Perikope 
V.  d,  Ehetfrechenn^  in  Winer*s  N.  Krit.  Joum,  v,  257- 
814 ;  Heumann,  Interpretatio  yiur/pat^ac  Christi  (Get- 
ting. 1738);  IliUiger,  De  eeriptione  Chritti  in  terram, 
(Viteb.  1672).  Compare  Lampe,  Comment,  in  loc. } 
also  Alford,  Olshausen,  Lucke,  Meyer,  and  Tholuck,  in 
loc.  For  further  illustration,  consult  Saurin,  Diecours, 
X,  40;  Pitman,  Lect,  p.  407 ;  Bragg,  Miracka,  ii,  227 
Crii.  Sac,  Thee.  Nov,  ii,  494 ;  Bp.  Home,  Diae,  iii,  335 
Enfield,  Sermont^  iii,  202 ;  Simeon,  Worke^  xiii,  429 
Spencer,  Serm,  p.  188;  Moysey,  Serm.  p.  249;  Wil- 
liams, 8erm,  ii,  266.     See  Wedlock. 

Adtun'mlm  (Heb.  AdumiMm\  D'^SIK,  the  red 
ones ;  Sept.  *Aiafiftiv),  a  place  on  the  boraer  between 
Judah  and  Benjamin  [see  Tribe],  and  apparently  an 
ascending  road  between  GUgal  (and  also  Jericho)  and 
Jerusalem,  **  on  the  south  side  of  the  *  torrent'  '*  (Josh. 
XV,  7 ;  xviii,  17),  which  is  the  position  still  occupied 
by  the  road  leading  up  from  Jericho  and  the  Jordan 
valley  to  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  Reeearchet^  ii,  288),  on 
the  south  face  of  the  gorge  of  the  Wady  Kelt.  See 
Maalbh-adummim.     Most  commentators  take  the 

name  to  mean  the  place  of  blood  (Heb.  D^),  and  follow 
Jerome,  who  finds  the  place  in  the  dangerous  or  moun- 
tainous part  of  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jeri- 
cho (in  his  time  called  corruptly  Maledomim ;  in  Greek, 
"Ava)3a ;  in  Latin,  Aecentut  rufforum  sive  niheiUium)^ 
and  supposes  that  it  was  so  called  from  the  frequent 
effusion  of  blood  by  the  robbers,  by  whom  it  was  much 
infested.  Others  (see  Keil,  Commeni,  p.  365)  attribute 
the  name  to  the  color  of  the  rocks ;  these,  however, 
are  of  limestone.  It  is  possibly  of  a  date  and  sig- 
nificance far  more  remote,  and  is  rather  derived  from 
some  tribe  of  **red  men"  [see  Edom]  of  the  ear- 
liest inhabitants  of  the  country  (see  Stanley,  Palest, 
p.  416  note),  doubtless  themselves  banditti  likewise. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  the  road  was  so  notorious, 
that  Christ  lays  the  scene  of  tho  parable  of  the  good 
Samaritan  (Luke  x)  upon  it ;  and  Jerome  informs  us 
that  Adummim  or  Adommim  was  believed  to  be  the 
placo  where  the  traveller  (taken  as  a  real  person)  *'  fell 
among  thieves.**  He  adds  that  it  was  formerly  a  vil- 
lage, but  at  that  time  in  ruins,  and  that  a  fort  and 
garrison  was  maintained  here  for  the  safeguard  of 
travellers  (^Onomast,  s.  v.  Adommim,  and  m  *^ 
Poii&s).    The  travellers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
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teenth  centuries  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  sup- 
posed it  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Jerome  (Zual- 
lart,  iv,  80);  but  the  judicious  Nau  {Voyckge  Nouveau 
de  la  Terre-Sainte,  p.  349)  perceived  that  this  castle 
belonged  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Not  far  from 
this  spot  was  a  khan,  called  the  "  Samaritan*s  khan" 
(le  Khan  du  8amarUain\  in  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
"  inn"  to  which  the  Samaritan  brought  the  wounded 
traveller.  The  travellers  of  the  present  centur}*  men- 
tion the  spot  and  neighborhood  nearly  in  the  same 
terms  as  those  of  older  date ;  and  describe  the  ruins  as 
those  of  "  a  convent  and  a  khan"  (Hardy,  193).  They 
all  represent  the  road  as  still  infested  by  robbers,  from 
whom  some  of  them  (as  Sir  F.  Henniker)  have  not 
escaped  without  danger.  The  place  thus  indicated  is 
iibout  two  thirds  the  distance  from  Jerusalem  towards 
Jeiicho.  Dr.  Robinson  probably  means  the  same  by 
the  ruined  KhanHudhrur  (or  another  a  little  south  of  it) 
on  the  way  between  Jet-usalem  and  Jericho  {Researches, 
ii,  122) ;  and  Schwarz  speaks  of  seeing  *'  a  very  high, 
rocky  hill  composed  entirely  of  pyrites,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Tell  Adum,  six  English  miles  E.N.E.  of  Jerusa- 
lem" {Palest,  p.  95),  apparently  the  ruined  locality, 
Kulat  ed-Dem,  observed  by  Schultz  (Ritter,  Erdk,  xv, 
493)  about  half  way  on  the  descent  to  Jericho  (Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir^  p.  282,  and  Map). — Kitto,  s.  r. 

Advent  (Lat.  adventw,  sc.  Redemptor%s\  signifies 
the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  The  name  is  applied  to 
the  season  (four  weeks  in  the  Roman,  Lutheran,  and 
English  Churches,  six  weeks  in  the  Greek  Church) 
preceding  Christmas.  The  origin  of  this  festival  as  a 
Church  ordinance  is  not  clear.  The  first  notice  of  it 
as  such  is  found  in  the  synod  of  Lerida  (A.D.  524), 
at  which  marriages  were  interdicted  from  the  l>egin- 
ning  of  Advent  until  Christmas.  Cajsarius  of  Aries 
(A.D.  542)  has  two  sermons  on  Advent,  fully  imply- 
ing its  ecclesiastical  celebration  at  that  time.  The 
four  Sunday's  of  Advent,  as  observed  in  the  Romish 
Church  and  the  Church  of  England,  were  probably  in- 
troduced into  the  calendar  by  Gregory  the  Great.  It 
was  common  from  an  early  period  to  speak  of  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  BB  fourfold:  his  ^' first  coming  in  the 
flesh,"  his  coming  at  the  hour  of  death  to  receive  his 
faithful  followers  (according  to  the  expressions  used 
by  St.  John),  his  coming  at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Matt,  xxiv,  80),  and  at  the  day  of  judgment.  Ac- 
cording to  this  fourfold  view  of  the  Advent,  the  "  gos- 
peb"  were  chosen  for  the  four  Sundays,  as  was  settled 
in  the  Western  Church  by  the  HomUarium  of  Charle- 
magne. The  festival  of  Advent  is  intended  to  accord 
in  spirit  with  the  object  celebrated.  As  mankind  wore 
once  called  upon  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  person- 
al coming  of  Christ,  so,  according  to  the  idea  that  tho 
ecclesiastical  year  should  represent  the  life  of  the 
founder  of  the  Church,  Christians  are  exhorted  during 
this  festival  to  look  for  a  spiritual  advent  of  Christ. 
The  time  of  the  year,  when  the  shortening  da3*s  are 
hastening  toward  the  solstice— which  almost  coincides 
with  the  festival  of  the  NatiWty— is  thought  to  har- 
monize  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  proper  during  Ad- 
vent. In  opposition,  possibly,  to  heathen  festivals, 
observed  by  ancient  Romans  and  Germans,  which  took 
place  at  tho  same  season,  the  Roman  Church  ordained 
that  the  four  weeks  of  Advent  should  be  kept  as  a  time 
of  penitence,  according  to  the  words  of  Christ,  '*  Re- 
pent, for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  During 
these  weeks,  therefore,  public  amusements,  marriage 
festivities,  and  dancing  are  prohibited,  fasts  are  ap- 
pointed, and  sombre  garments  used  in  religious  cere- 
monies. The  Protestant  Church  in  Germany  abstains 
ftovR  public  recreations  and  celebrations  of  marriage 
during  Advent,  but  fasting  is  not  enjoined.  The 
Church  of  England  and  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
observe  Advent,  but  do  not  prescribe  fasts.  Advent 
begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after  November  26,  i.  c.  the 
Sunday  nearest  St.  Andrew's  Day.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tnn*,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  (following 


the  Kestorians)  made  Advent  the  begmning  of  the 
Church  year  instead  of  Easter.  (See  Bingham,  Orig, 
EccL  bk.  xxi,  ch.  ii,  §  4 ;  Procter,  On  Common  Prayer^ 
p.  268.)    See  Christmas. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  appropriateness  of  th« 
time  of  Christ's  advent,  see  the  treatises,  in  Latin,  of 
Austrin  (Lend.  1835);  Bock  (Regiom.  1756,  1761); 
Faber  (Kil.  1770,  Jen.  1772) ;  Hagen  (Clausth.  1741); 
Quandt  (Regiom.  1724);  Ravius  (Fcft.  1673);  Vnga 
(Neap.  1779) ;  Walch  (Jen.  1738) ;  Meyer  (Kil.  1695); 
Scharbau  (in  his  Obs,  Sacr.  ii,  395  sq.).  On  the  etate 
of  the  world  at  the  time,  Heilmann  (Rint.  1755);  Knapp 
(Hal.  1757).  On  the  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janas  it 
his  birth,  Masson  (Rotterd.  1700);  and  in  German,  G«- 
dicke  (in  his  Verm.  Schrifi,  Berl.  1801,  p.  188-200>  See 
Nativity. 

ADVENT,  SECOND.     See  Millenxiux. 

AdventietB,  the  name  of  a  recent  sect  of  MOlena- 
rians,  which  owes  its  origin  to  William  liiUer,  from 
whom  they  are  f^quently  called  Millerites.    Aboat 
1833  Miller  began  to  teach  that  the  "  Second  Adreaf 
of  the  Lord  would  occur  in  1848.     He  soon  found  dis- 
ciples ;  among  whom  was  Joshua  V.  Himes,  a  member 
of  the  "Disciples  of  Christ"  (q.  v.),  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  energy  and  proselyting  spirit.    He  commenced 
a  journal  called  The  Signs  of  the  Timet,  and,  later,  the 
A  dcent  Herald,  to  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  the  secL 
Multitudes  of  people,  chiefly  of  the  ignorant,  became 
believers ;  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  it  is  said  that 
thousands  were  out  all  night,  waiting,  in  anxiety,  for 
"  the  coming  of  tlie  Lord,"  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  leaders  of  the  sect.     They  were  disappointed, 
of  course,  but  many  still  gave  credit  to  new  predi^ 
tions,  fixing  the  time  at  new  periods.     As  these  suc- 
cessive times  arrived,  the  predictions  still  failed,  and 
many  of  the  believers  fell  off.     There  is  still  in  exist- 
ence, however,  a  sect  bearing  the  name  Adveotist*, 
who  look  for  the  '*  coming  of  the  Lord,"  but  who  do 
not  fix  dates  as  definitely  as  Measra.  Miller  and  Himes 
used  to  do.    A  large  camp-meeting  of  Adventbts  has 
for  many  years  been  annually  held  at  Wilbraharo. 

As  to  doctrine,  they  differ  i^m  the  Evangelical 
Churches  generally  only  in  their  peculiar  belief  in  the 
personal  coming  of  Christ,  and  his  bodily  reign  with 
the  saints  on  tho  earth.  They  have  no  regular  creed 
or  form  of  discipline.  It  is  a  common  belief  among 
the  Adventists  that  the  wicked  will  be  annihilated. 
Their  numbers  are  estimated  at  20,000.  See  Mill& 
VARiAKS. — American  Christian  Record,  p.  21. 

Adversary,  in  Heb.  properly  *j^b,  satan'  (i.  e. 
Satan,  as  it  signifies,  when  with  the  article),  an  oppo- 
nent, e.  g.  in  war,  a/oe  (1  Kings  v,  18 ;  xi,  14 ;  xxi'd, 
25 ;  1  Sam.  xxix,  4),  in  the  forum,  a  plaintiff  (Psa. 
cix,  G ;  comp.  Zech.  iii,  1,  2),  or  generally  a  resisttr 
(2  Sam.  xix,  28),  as  one  that  blocks  the  way  (Nam. 
xxii,  28;  comp.  ver.  82).  In  Greek  properly  avri- 
diKog,  one  who  speaks  against  us,  e.  g.  in  a  suit,  the 
complainant  (Matt,  v,  26 ;  Luke  xii,  50) ;  or,  generally, 
an  enemy  (Luke  xviii,  8),  specially,  the  Devil  (1  Pet.  v, 
8).     See  Accuser. 

Advocate  (UapaicXfjroc,  Paracletb),  one  who 
pleads  the  cause  of  another;  also  one  who  exhorts, 
defends,  comforts,  prays  for  another.  It  is  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Christ  (John  xiv, 
16 ;  XV,  2G ;  xvi,  7)  [see  Comforter],  and  to  Christ 
himself  b}'  an  apostle  (1  John  ii,  1 ;  see  also  Rom.  viii, 
34;  Heb.  vii,  25). 

In  the  forensic  sense,  advocates  or  pleaders  were  not 
known  to  the  Jews  [see  Trial]  until  they  came  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  were  obliged  to 
transact  their  law  affairs  after  the  Roman  manner. 
Being  then  little  conversant  with  the  Roman  laws 
and  with  the  forms  of  tho  jurists,  it  was  necessary  for 
them,  in  pleading  a  cause  l)eforo  the  Roman  magis- 
trates, to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  Roman  lawyer  or 
advocate  who  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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Ungiuges  (Otti  SpieU.  Crim,  p.  825).  In  all  the  Bo- 
man  provinces  such  men  were  found  who  devoted 
their  time  and  labor  to  the  pleading  of  causes  and  the 
transacting  of  other  legal  business  in  the  provincial 
courts  (Lamprid.  Vit,  Alex.  Sev.  c.  44).  It  also  ap- 
pears (Cicpro  C<bUo^  c.  80)  that  many  Roman  youths 
who  had  demoted  themselves  to  forensic  business  used 
to  repair  to  the  provinces  with  the  consub  and  pras- 
tors,  in  order,  by  managing  the  causes  of  the  provin- 
*cUIs,  to  fit  themselves  for  more  important  ones  at 
Bome.  Such  an  advocato  was  TertuHuSf  whom  the 
Jeirs  employed  to  accuse  Paul  before  Felix  (Acts 
x^ir,  1);  for  although  'Pijrwp,  the  term  applied  to 
him,  signifiea  primarily  an  onUor  or  speaker^  yet  it 
also  denotes  a  pleader  or  advocate  (Kuindl,  Comment., 
sad Bioom field,  Recent  Synpt,  ad  Act.  zziv,  2).— Kit- 
to,  8.  V.    See  Accuser. 

Advocate  of  the  Church  (Advocdtut  EccUsia), 
tiM  patron  or  defender  of  the  rights  of  a  church  or 
monastery,  was  formerly  called  Pcttronus  or  Advocatus 
bonomm  EceUsieB.  Spelman  distinguishes  two  sorts 
of  advocates  of  churches :  1.  The  advocatus  catuarumy 
who  was  granted  by  the  prince  to  defend  tho  rights 
of  the  Church  at  law.  He  appeared  in  the  secular 
cooxts  as  the  representative  of  the  bishop,  but  only  in 
cases  involving  the  temporalitiea  of  his  church.  In 
all  pernmal  causes,  civil  or  criminal,  the  bishop  was 
answerable  to  the  ecclesiastical  s}'nod  alone.  2.  The 
adoocatm  toti,  or  advocate  of  tho  territory',  which  ofllce 
was  hereditary.  These  offices  were  first  intrusted  to 
canons,  but  afterward  were  held  even  by  monarchs. 
The  advocates  set  over  single  churches  administered 
JQstice  in  secular  affairs  in  the  name  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  their  whole 
dioceses.  In  case  of  necessity  they  defended  tho 
property  of  the  clergy  by  force  of  arms.  In  the  courts 
of  jostioe  they  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  churches  with 
which  they  were  connected.  They  superintended  the 
collection  of  the  tithes  and  other  revenues  of  the 
Chorch,  and  enjoyed,  on  the  part  of  the  convents,  many 
benefices  and  considerable  revenues.  After  a  time 
these  advocates  and  their  assistants  becoming  a  bur- 
den to  the  clergy  and  the  people  under  their  charge, 
who  began  to  sofiTer  severely  from  their  avarice,  the 
chttrches  began  to  get  rid  of  them.  Urban  III  labor- 
ed to  deliver  the  Church  from  these  oppressors,  but 
foQfld,  in  1186,  the  German  prelates,  in  connection 
with  the  Emperor  Frederick  I,  opposed  to  it.  Under 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  however,  most  of  the  Ger- 
man churehes  succeeded  in  abolishing  these  oflSces  by 
the  grant  of  large  sums  of  money  and  of  various  im- 
naaities.  See  PauUini,  l)e  AdvoeatU  (Jen.  1686); 
Koorre,  Kirtken'Vdgte,  in  the  Hali.  Anuig.  1750; 
Miller,  De  Adcoealia  (Giess.  1768);  Gallade,  De  Ad- 
rwuis  (Heidelb.  1768);  Wundt,  De  Advocatia  (ib. 
1773).    See  Warden. 

AdvocAtoB  I>lab51i  (DeviTt  Advocate^  tho  per- 
son appointed  at  Rome  to  raise  doubts  against  the 
genoineneaa  of  the  miracles  of  a  candidate  for  canon- 
ization (q.  v.),  to  expose  any  want  of  formality  in  the 
investigation  of  the  miracles,  and  to  assail  .the  general 
merits  of  the  candidate,  whose  cause  is  sustained  b}' 
an  Advocatus  Dbi  (God's  Advocate),  It  is  said  that 
in  tlie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  tho  can- 
onization of  Cardinal  Boromeo  was  almost  prevented 
bTthe  accuaations  of  the  devil's  advocato. 

AdvowBOn  (from  advoedtui)^  tho  right  of  patren- 
sge  to  a  chnreh  or  ecclesiastical  benefice.  Ho  who 
hai  the  advowion  is  called  tho  patron,  from  his  obli- 
gation to  defend  the  rights  of  tho  church  from  oppres- 
sion and  violence.  Advowsons  are  either,  1.  Pre- 
"^tativfj  where  the  patron  presents  his  clerk  to  the 
iiishop  or  other  ordinary  to  be  instituted,  and  the 
hishop  commands  the  archdeacon  to  induct  him ;  2. 
CaCEsifre,  where  the  advowson  lies  in  tho  ordinar}% 
and  within  his  jurisdiction,  in  which  case  no  presenta- 
tion is  needed,  but  the  ordinary  collates  or  institutes 


the  clerk  and  sends  him  to  the  proper  officer  to  be  in- 
ducted ;  8.  Donative,  where  the  benefice  is  exempt  fh>m 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary',  and  visitable  by  the 
king  only,  or  some  other  secular  patron,  who  puts  his 
clerk  into  possession  by  virtue  of  an  instrument  under 
his  hand  and  seal,  without  institution,  or  induction, 
or  examination  by  the  ordinary.  The  greater  part 
of  the  benefices  in  the  Church  of  England  are  present- 
ative.  They  are  often  put  up  for  sale,  much  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  Church  and  the  nation.  See  Emo- 
xjkXD,  Church  of. 

Adj^tuxn  (from  aZvrov,  inaccessible),  the  shrine  or 
inner  room  of  a  sacred  building ;  hence  applied  in  later 
times  to  the  penetralia  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
which  were  accessible  to  the  priests  alone,  especially 
the  sanctuar}',  or  '*holy  place,"  and  still  more  to  the 
"  holy  of  holies,"  or  inmost  chamber.  Ecclesiastical 
writers  also  employ  it  metaphorically  to  denote  the  re- 
cesses of  the  heart  or  spiritual  nature,  and  sometimes 
to  designate  the  deeper  mysteries  of  divine  truth.    See 

AOION. 

JBdesius.    See  Ethiopian  Ciiurcii. 

A^di'aB  ('A'l^iac,  for  Elias),  one  of  the  "  sons"  of 
Ela,  who  divorced  his  Gentilo  wife  (1  Esdr.  ix,  27), 
evidently  the  Eliah  (q.  v.)  of  tho  genuine  text  (Ezra 
X,  26). 

JBgidiuB,  an  eminent  prelate,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
A.D.  1247,  of  the  illustrious  race  of  Colonna,  and  care- 
fully educated  under  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaven- 
tura.  He  became  an  Augustinian  Eremite  monk. 
Philip  tho  Bold  brought  him  to  Paris  to  be  tutor  to  his 
son.  Ho  afterward  taught  philosophy  and  theology 
for  many  years  in  the  university  of  Paris  with  so  great 
fame  that  ho  was  styled  doctor  Jitndatisnmus,  theoloffo- 
rum  princeps.  He  was  a  verj*  voluminous  writer,  but 
many  of  his  writings  remain  in  MS.  Among  those 
published  arc :  De  Peccaio  Oriffinali  (printed  at  Ox- 
ford, 4to,  1479) ;  Qaestiones  Metaphysicts  (Venice,  1501) ; 
Lftcubrationes  de  P,  Lombardi  Sentintiis  (Basil,  1628). 
In  1292  he  was  made  general  of  his  Augustinian  order ; 
in  1296  bishop  of  Bourges.  He  died  Sept  22,1816.— Mos- 
hcim,  Ch.  Hist,  cent  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  44.  Sec  Colonna. 

2lg7pt.     See  Egypt. 

JBlath.     See  Elath. 

JBlfirio,  Archbishop  of  Cantkiuiurt,  consecrated 
in  996,  died  in  1006,  was  a  scholar  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  much  of  our  present  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature.  Ho  wrote  a  Treati^  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  Saxon ;  also  a  Pttschal  Homily  in 
Latin  and  Saxon ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  declares 
himself  against  the  papal  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion.  Many  of  his  works  exist,  it  is  said,  in  MS.,  and 
some  few  have  been  published,  one  in  Saxon,  viz. 
Tract,  de  V,  et  N,  Testamento ;  and  others  in  Latin,  viz. 
tho  Paschal  Homily,  Also  two  letters,  one  to  Wul- 
flnus,  bishop  of  Sherborne  or  Salisbury' ;  tho  other  to 
Wulstanus,  archbishop  of  York,  on  the  same  subject, 
printed  at  London  in  1566,  1623,  and  1638.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  the  Coll.  of  Councils  ( IVilkins,  i,  250,  and 
Labbe,  ix,  1003),  a  letter  of  this  archbishop  to  Wul- 
finus,  containing  a  sort  of  ritual  for  priests. — Cave, 
Hist.  Lit,  anno  980. — Landon,  Eccl,  Diet,  s.  v. 

^Slfxlo,  partly  contemporary  with  tho  last,  and 
with  him,  apparently,  educated  by  Ethelwold,  who  was 
at  tho  time  abbot  of  Abingdon.  On  the  removal  of 
Ethelwold  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  in  963,  ^Ifric  suc- 
ceeded him  at  Abingdon.  He  died  in  1005,  and  was 
buried  at  Abingdon.  By  many  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  last-mentioned  iElfric,  and  the 
question  is  involved  in  extreme  obscurity ;  it  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  they  were  different  persons. 
The  reader  will  find  much  in  elucidation  in  Cave 
(anno  980). — Landon,  Eccl,  Diet,  s.  v. 

JBlia  CapitoUna.    See  Jerusalem. 

JB'neaa  (A/vlact  a  different  form  for  tho  classical 
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^ne'ad),  a  pualjlic  of  Lydda,  cored  by  Peter  (Acts 
iz,  88,  84),  A.D.  32. 

JBnUsM,  GAZiBua,  a  B0]ihi8t  and  diBciplo  of  Hiero* 
cles,  converted  to  Christianity  about  the  year  487. 
He  testifies  that  he  heard  the  African  confessors,  whoso 
tongues  Honneric,  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  had  caused 
to  be  cut  out,  speak.  He  wrote  the  Dialogue  called 
Theophrasttu,  de  Animanim  ImmortalUaU  et  Corporis 
Runrrtetiome^  which  was  printed  at  Basle,  1616 ;  and 
has  since  appeared  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  differ- 
ent editions,  with  the  version  of  Wolfius  and  the  Notes 
of  Gaspard  Barthlns.  It  is  given  in  the  Bihl,  Max. 
Pair,  viii,  649 ;  also  in  Galland,  x,  627.— Cave,  Hitt. 
Liu.  anno  487 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v. 

2lneaa,  bishop  of  Paris  (84&-877).  About  the 
year  863,  taking  part  in  the  controversy  with  Photius, 
he  wrote  a  treatise  entitled  Uber  adtfemu  Objectiones 
Grmcomm^  which  is  given  by  D*Achery,  SpuA.  i,  118. 
— ^Cave,  Hitt,  Litt.  anno  859 ;  Dupin,  £ccL  Script,  c.  ix; 
Neander,  CJL  JIuL  iii,  567. 

JBndaB  Sylvius.    See  Pius  II. 

JB'non  (Ai'yitfv,  from  Chald.  "t^S^?)  Enavan^jjoun- 
tains;  Buxtorf,  Lex,  Talm,  coL  1601),  the  name  of  a 
place  near  Salim,  where  John  baptized  (John  iii,  23) ; 
ihe  reason  given,  **  because  there  was  much  water 
(jSSara  iroXXa,  sumy  waters)  there,"  would  suggest 
that  he  baptized  at  the  springs  from  which  the  place 
took  its  name.  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.)  places  it 
eight  Roman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  (Eicthshean), 
and  fifty-three  north-east  of  Jerusalem ;  and  it  was 
evidently  (comp.  John  iii,  26  with  i,  28)  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Jordan  (contrary  to  Kuindl  and  Lampe  in 
loc. ;  after  Zom,  De  jEnone,  in  his  Opuse,  ii,  71-94 ; 
also  in  UgoUni  Thesaur,  vii),  but  not  necessarily  in 
Jud«a  (as  Wieseler,  Chnmol.  Sj/nnp,  p.  248).  See  the 
curious  speculations  of  Lightfoot  (Ceni,  Cliorog,  1, 2, 8, 
4).  Dr.  Robinson's  most  careful  search,  on  his  second 
visit  (new  ed.  of  Re9eareh€$j  iii,  888),  failed  to  discover 
any  trace  of  either  name  or  remains  in  the  locality  in- 
dicated by  Eusebius ;  but  a  Salim  has  been  found  by 
him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to  NaJUus^  where  there 
are  two  very  copious  springs  (»&.  ii,  279;  iii,  298). 
This  position  agrees  wiUi  the  requirements  of  Gen. 
xxxiii,  18.  See  Shalem.  In  favor  of  its  distance 
from  the  Jordan  is  the  consideration  that,  if  close  by 
the  river,  the  evangelist  would  hardly  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  *'  much  water"  there.  Dr.  Barclay  is 
disposed  to  locate  Mnxm  at  Wadtf  Farah^  a  secluded 
valley  about  five  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  run- 
ning into  the  great  Wady  Fowar  immediately  above 
Jericho ;  but  the  only  grounds  for  this  identification 
ara  the  copious  springs  and  pools  with  which  W,  Farak 
abounds,  and  also  the  presence  of  the  name  Selam  or 
Seleim,  the  appellation  of  another  valley  close  by  (City 
of  the  Great  King,  p.  558-670).-^mith.     See  Salim. 

2loii  (ai'ftfv,  an  age\  originally,  the  life  or  dura- 
tion of  any  person  or  thing.  In  the  system  of  Gnos- 
ticism we  find  the  term  used  to  signify  spiritual  beings 
who  emanated  from  the  Deity,  and  who  presided  over 
the  various  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world.  See 
Gnostics. 

2lplxiiia,  JoHAXNES,  originally  named  Tloch^  was 
bom  in  1499,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburgh,  and 
studied  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  imbibed  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Reformers.  In  1629  he  was  appointed  pas- 
tor at  Hamburg,  and  for  many  years  he  contributed  to 
further  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  by  preaching, 
writing,  and  travelling.  He  took  part  against  Me- 
lancthon  in  the  Adiaphoristie  contraverty  (q.  v.),  but 
was  veiy  moderate  and  kind  in  his  views  and  state- 
ments. He  wrote  a  work  de  Pttrgaiorio,  and  died 
Ifay  13, 1U8.— Adamt,  Vita  TkeoL 

2Bra,  a  series  of  years  used  for  chronological  pur- 
poses, dating  from  some  well  -  known  event.  See 
Epoch. 

I.  The  anaaU  Jews  made  use  of  several  «eu  in 


their  computations:  1.  From  Gen.  vii,  11,  and  viii, 
13,  it  appears  that  the}'  reckoned  fix>m  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs,  or  other  illustrious  persons.    2.  From  thor 
departure  out  of  Egypt,  and  the  first  institution  of 
their  polity  (Exod.  xix,  1;  Num.  i,  1 ;  xxxiii,  88;  1 
Kings  vi,  1).     3.  Afterward,  from  the  building  of  Um 
temple  (1  Kings  ix,  10 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  1),  and  from 
tlie  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel.    4.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  (Ezek, 
i,  1 ;  xxxiii,  21 ;  xl,  1),  and,  perhaps,  also  fram  their 
return,  and  the  dedication  of  the  second  temple,    in 
process  of  time  they  adopted,  6,  the  ^ra  of  the  SeJen. 
ctdse,  which,  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  is  called  the 
i£ra  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Alexandrian  JEn. ;  it  l»- 
gan  from  the  year  when  Selencus  Nicanor  attained 
the  sovereign  power ;  that  is,  about  812  yean  Lefon 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.    This  Kra  continued  in  gen- 
eral use  among  the  Orientab,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mohammedans,  who  employed  it,  together  vith 
their  own  sera,  from  the  flight  of  Mohammed.    The 
Jews  had  no  other  epoch  until  A.D.  1040,  when,  \mag 
expelled  from  Asia  by  the  caliphs,  they  began  to  date 
from  the  Creation,  though  still  without  entirely  drop* 
ping  the  JEth  of  the  Seleucidae.     6.  They  were  sccos- 
tomed,  also,  to  reckon  their  years  from  the  yean  when 
their  princes  began  to  reign.    Thus,  in  1  Kings  xv,  1 ; 
Isa.  xxxvi,  1 ;  and  Jer.  i,  2, 8,  we  have  traces  of  their 
anciently  computing  according  to  the  years  of  their 
kings ;  and,  in  later  times  (1  Mace  xiil,  42 ;  xiv,  27), 
according  to  the  years  of  the  Asmonean  princes.    Of 
this  mode  of  computation  we  have  vestigea  in  Matt  ii, 
1 ;  Luke  i,  6;  and  iii,  1.     7.  Ever  since  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  the  Jews  have  reckoned  their 
years  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  which  tber  fix 
at  B.C.  8761.     (See  Reland,  Antiq,  Hebr. ;  Schnlxii 
Compend,  Arch,  Ueltr, ;  Jahn,  A rch,  DibL)  See  Coao* 

KOLOOT. 

II.  The  ancient  Heathens  used  the  following  sru: 
1.  The  i£ra  of  the  First  Olympiad  is  placed  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3228,  and  before  the  Vulgar  £n 
77&  2.  The  ulciiig  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  2820,  and  B.C.  1 184.  8.  The  voyage 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away  the  gold- 
en fleece,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2760.  4.  The 
foundation  of  Rome,  in  B.C.  753.  5.  The  JEn,  of  Na- 
bonassar,  in  B.C.  747.  6.  The  Mm  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  or  his  last  victor}*  over  Darius,  B.C.  830.  7. 
The  Julian  ^ra,  from  B.C.  45.  8.  In  a  great  part  of 
India,  the  JE>m  of  Sulwanah,  from  A.D.  78.  9.  In  the 
later  Boman  empire,  the  i£ra  of  Diocletian,  ftom  A.D. 
284.  10.  Among  the  Mohammedans,  the  Hegira,  from 
A.D.  622.  11.  Among  the  modem  Persians,  the  .£ra 
of  Yezdegird,  from  A.D.  632.     See  Aos. 

III.  The  Christians  for  a  long  time  had  no  sra  of 
their  own,  but  followed  those  in  common  use  in  the 
several  countries.    1.  In  the  western  part  of  the  Bomsa 
empire  the  Consular  ^ra  remained  in  uae  until  the 
sixth  century  after  Christ.    Frequently,  also,  the  yean 
were  counted  from  the  accession  of  an  emperor  to  the 
throne.   2.  The.^ra  Diodetiana,  beginning  with  the  ac- 
cession of  Diocletian  to  the  throne  (284),  came  into  use 
first,  and  became  very  common  in  Egypt.    The  Chris- 
tians who  used  it  gave  to  it  the  name  SEra  Martyrum, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  those  who  suffered 
martjTdom  under  the  reign  of  that  emperor.     It  is 
still  used  by  the  Abyssinians  and  Copts.     8.  In  the 
days  of  Constantino  the  custom  arose  to  count  the 
years  according  to  Indictions.    A  cycle  of  indictx>n  is 
a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  first  year  of  the  first 
cycle  is  generally  considered  to  correspond  with  the 
year  313  of  tho  Christian  .£ra.     This  sera  was  vciy 
common  in  the  Middle  Ages.     4.  The  ^ra  Hiqtanica 
was  in  use  in  Spain  from  the  5th  until  the  14tli  cen- 
tury, when  it  gave  way  to  the  Dionysian  JEtdu     It 
begins  with  the  year  38  B.C.,  ie.  the  year  following 
the  conquest  of  Spain  liy  Augustus.     6.  The  ^ra  of 
the  Seleuddie,  or  Macedonian  ^ra,  begina,  aocording 
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to  the  compatttioo  generally  followed,  with  September 
1,  B.C.  312,  the  epoch  of  the  first  conquests  of  Seleucus 
Nicator  in  Srria.    It  is  still  used  in  the  church  year 
of  the  Svrian  Christians.     6.  The  i£ra  of  Antioch, 
vhich  was  adopted  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
Cesar  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  begins  with  Sept.  1, 
B.C.  49,  acconling  to  the  computation  of  the  Greeks, 
hnt  11  months  later  according  to  that  of  the  Syrians. 
Jtis  foUowed  by  Evagrins  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Histoxy. 
7.  TheiSra  of  the  Armenians  begins  with  the  year  A.D. 
bb%  in  vhich  the  Armenians,  at  the  council  of  Tiben, 
lepanted  from  the  main  body  of  the  Eastern  Church 
by  rejectmg  the  council  of  Chalcedon.    8.  The  ^ra  of 
CoMtantinople,  or  Byzantine  ^ra,  begins  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  it  fixes  5508  years  before 
the  Christian  or  Vulgar  i£ra.    It  is  still  in  use  among 
the  Albanians,  Servians,  and  modem  Greelu.     9. 
The  moat  common  sesn,  among  Christians  is  the  Dio- 
nysian  i£ra  (i£ra  Dionysiana),  so  called  after  Diony- 
taa  Exigmu  (q.  v.),  who  proposed  it  in  the  sixth  cen- 
toiy.   It  counts  the  years  from  the  birth,  or  rather  the 
conception  of  Christ,  designating  the  January  of  the 
jear  in  the  December  of  which  Christ  was  bom,  as 
the  January  of  the  first  year  jmsT  Ckriftum,     Christ, 
according  to  this  calculation,  was  bom  cU  the  close  of 
the  first  year  **  post  incamatumem'^  (i.  e.  the  concep- 
tim).    As  the  first  year  post  Chrutum^  Dionysius  as- 
sumes the  year  754  from  the  foundation  of  Bome,  an 
opmbn  which  has  long  ago  been  shown  to  be  incor- 
rect See  Nativity.    The  Dionysian  iEra  was  adopt- 
ed m  Kome  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  6th  century. 
The  first  public  transaction  which  was  dated  according 
to  it  b  the  Concilium  German,  a.  742 ;  and  the  first  so%-- 
oeign  who  used  it  is  Charlemagne.    In  the  11th  ccn- 
toTy  it  was  adopted  by  the  popes,  since  which  time  its 
nse  in  ths  Western  Church  has  been  universal. 

Mih,  a  city  noted  in  the  AnUmine  Itinerary  on 
the  way  from  Damascus  to  Scythopolis  (Bethshean) ; 
ideatilied,  from  an  inscription  found  in  its  extensive 
ni'ua,  with  the  Sanamein  of  Abulfeda  (Tabula  Syrias^ 
ed.  Koehler,  p.  97),  now  Sunam^in^  a  large  Moslem 
▼iOage  in  the  district  of  Jedur  (Bitter,  £rdk.  xv,  812- 
817).    See  Ashtebotb-karmaim. 


.a  sect  which  arose  about  the  middle  of 
the  fooTtb  century,  being  the  followers  of  ASrius  (dif- 
Annt  from  Arios  and  Ai$tius),  a  monk  and  a  presbyter 
of  Sebsstia,  in  Pdntiia»  A.D.  356-860.  He  is  charged 
by  Epiphanius  with  being  an  Arian,  or  Semi-Arian, 
without  just  ground.  The  real  canse,  periiaps,  of  tho 
>cca»tion  against  him  was  his  attempt  to  reform  the 
Church,  by  maintaining  that  a  presbyter  or  elder  dif- 
fers not  in  order  and  degree  from  a  bishop ;  and  by 
Injecting  prayera  for  the  dead,  with  certain  fasts  and 
festivals  then  superstitiously  observed.  Epiphanius 
attribntes  the  zeal  of  Adrius  to  his  being  disappointed 
of  the  bishopric  of  Sebaste,  which  was  conferred  on 
hi»  friend  Eustathius;  but  the  statements  of  Epipha- 
oioB  are  evidently  colored  by  his  personal  prejudice 
■gainst  ASrius.  His  followers  were  driven  from  tho 
torches,  and  out  of  all  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
were  obliged  to  assemble  in  the  woods,  caverns,  and 
^  defiles.  The  sect  was  still  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  Augustine.— Epiphanius,  Adv,  Hceres,  Ivi; 
Meander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  342,  843;  Bingham,  b.  xv,  ch. 
h  Lardner,  Works,  iv,  179 ;  Walch,  Hist.  d.  Keizer, 
nit  321. 

Aezins.    See  Ajsrlans. 

Ethiopia,  etc    See  Ethiopia,  etc. 

AJHImii,  a  bnnch  of  Arians,  named  Arom  Attins 
of  Aatiocb,  one  of  the  most  xealous  defenders  of  Arian- 
«»iwho,  after  being  servant  to  a  grammarian,  of 
jhooi  he  learned  gnmmar  and  logic,  was  ordained 
°f^coQ,  sod  at  last  bishop,  by  Endozns,  patriaitih  of 
^wUiAinopla  (about  A.D.  8M).  He  wrote  about 
oOO  theolog^  treatises,  one  of  which  has  been  pre- 
MtTsd  fay  Epiphanius,  who  reports  that  he  held  that 


the  Son  was  of  a  nature  inferior  to  the  Father  (ktioto^, 
Kui  k^  ovK  opTiav,  and  dvofwiog  rip  warpi  rai  trtpov- 
oioi:) ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  but  a  creature,  made  b}' 
the  Father  and  the  Son  before  all  other  creatures. 
Socrates  (Ch.  Hist,  ii,  85)  sa^'s  that,  though  his  "  doc- 
trines were  similar  to  those  of  the  Arians,  yet,  from 
the  abstruseness  of  his  arguments,  which  they  could 
not  comprohend,  they  pronounced  him  a  heretic.**  He 
was  said  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Aristotelian  logic. 
His  doctrine  and  his  disciples  were  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Selcucia,  A.D.  859.  He  died  about  A.D.  367. 
See  Theodores  ii,  24 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  899,  409  ^ 
Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  anno  359;  Lardner,  Works,  iii,  594; 
Walch,  HisL  d.  Ketzereien,  ii,  G60.     See  Anomoiaiis. 

Ai^titui.     See  Aetians. 

Afiectioil,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  refers  to  th^ 
manner  in  which  we  are  affected  by  any  thing  for  a  con- 
tinuance, whether  painful  or  pleasant ;  but  in  the  most 
common  sense  it  may  be  defined  to  be  a  settled  bent 
of  mind  toward  a  particular  being  or  thing.  It  holds 
a  middle  place  between  (Ktposttian  on  the  one  hand  and 
passion  on  the  other.  It  is  distinguishable  Arom  dis- 
jiosJticfi,  which,  being  a  branch  of  one's  nature  original- 
ly, must  exist  before  there  can  be  any  opportunity  to 
exert  it  upon  any  particular  object;  whereas  affection 
can  never  l>e  original,  because,  having  a  special  rela- 
tion to  a  particular  object,  it  cannot  exist  till  the  ob- 
ject has  once  at  least  been  presented.  It  is  aUo  difr* 
tinguishable  from  passion,  which,  depending  on  tho 
real  or  ideal  presence  of  its  object,  vanishes  with  its 
object ;  whereas  affection  is  a  lasting  connection,  and, 
like  other  connections,  subsists  even  when  we  do  not 
think  of  the  object.     See  Disposition  and  Passion. 

The  affections,  as  they  respect  religion,  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  the  "  vigorous  and  sensible  exercises  of  tho 
inclination  and  will  of  the  soul  toward  religious  ob- 
jects.*' Whatever  extremes  Stoics  or  enthusiasts  have 
run  into,  it  is  evident  that  the  exereise  of  the  affec- 
tions is  essential  to  the  existence  of  tme  religion.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  *'that  all  affectionate  devotion  is  not 
wise  and  rational ;  but  it  is  no  less  trae  that  all  wise 
and  rational  devotion  must  be  affectionate.'*  The  af- 
fections are  the  springs  of  action :  they  belong  to  our 
nature,  so  that,  with  the  highest  perceptions  of  truth 
and  religion,  we  should  be  inactivo  without  them. 
They  have  considerable  influence  on  men  in  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life ;  how  much  more,  then,  should 
they  operate  in  those  important  objects  that  relate  to 
the  Divine  Being,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
happiness  or  misery*  of  a  future  state  I  The  religion 
of  the  most  eminent  saints  has  always  consisted  in  the 
exercise  of  holy  affections.  Jesus  Christ  himself  af- 
fords us  an  example  of  the  most  lively  and  vigorous 
affections ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  employment  of  heaven  consbts  in  the  exercise  of 
them.  In  addition  to  all  which,  the  Scriptures  of  truth 
teach  us  that  religion  is  nothing  if  it  occupy  not  tho 
affections  (Deut.  vi,  4,  5;  xxx,  6;  Rom.  xii,  11;  1 
Cor.  xiii,  18 ;  Psa.  xxvii,  14). 

A  dbtinction,  however,  must  be  made  between  what 
may  be  merely  natural  and  what  is  truly  spiritual.  The 
affections  ma}*  be  excited  in  a  natural  way  under  or- 
dinances by  a  natural  impression  (Ezek.  xxxiii,  32),  by 
a  natural  sympathy,  or  by  the  natural  temperament  of 
our  constitution.  It  is  no  sign  that  our  affections  are 
spirituxd  because  they  are  raised  very  high,  produce 
great  effects  on  the  body,  excite  us  to  be  very  zealous 
in  externals,  to  be  always  conversing  about  ourselves, 
etc  These  things  are  often  found  in  thoso  who  are 
mere  professors  of  religion  (Matt,  vil,  21,  22). 

Now,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  our  affections 
are  excited  in  a  spiritual  manner,  we  must  inquire 
whether  that  which  moves  our  affections  be  trulv 
spiritual;  whether  our  consciences  be  alarmed,  and 
our  hearts  impressed ;  whether  the  judgment  be  en- 
lightened, and  we  have  a  perception  of  tho  moral  ex- 
cellenc}*  of  divine  things ;  and,  lastly,  whether  our  tS- 
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fecdons  have  a  holy  tendency,  and  produce  the  happy    son,  are  satisfied  that  two  sitlen  at  once  are  intended-, 


effects  of  obedience  to  God,  humility  in  ourselves,  and 
justice  to  our  fellow-creatures.  Consult  Lord  Kaimes' 
EUmentB  nf  Criticism,  ii,  517 ;  Edwards  On  the  Affec- 
tiont;  Pike  and  Hay  ward's  Cases  of  Conscience;  Watts' 
Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Pcusionsf  M^I^urin's  Essays,  §  5 
and  6,  where  this  subject  is  ably  handled ;  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor's Works,  ii,  114, 164 ;  Buck. 

Affendofolo,  Caleb,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  who  flour- 
ished at  Adrianople,  Belgrade,  and  Constantinople  in 
the  present  century.  The  name  Affendofulo  is  a  com- 
pound of  the  Turkish  effendi  and  the  Greek  vovkoQ 
(son).  He  wrote  a  commentarj'  (niniQKp  '^799  ^" 
the  Song  of  Solomon  and  Psalm  cxix,  with  introduc- 


and  there  seems  an  obvious  design  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  such  unseemly  jealousies  and  oontentioni 
between  sister-wives  as  embittered  the  life  of  the  ptP 
triarch  Jacob.  The  more  recondite  sense  has  been  ex- 
tracted, with  rather  ungentle  violence  to  the  principles 
of  Hebrew  construction,  by  making  "  vex  her"  the  lo- 
tecedent  of  "in  her  lifetime,"  instead  of  ^'talce  brr 
sister  to  her,  in  her  lifetime."  Under  this  view  it  u 
explained  that  the  married  sister  should  not  be  "vex- 
ed" in  her  lifetime  by  the  prospect  that  her  lister 
might  succeed  her.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  such 
an  idea  would  never  have  occurred  in  the  East,  where 
unmarried  sisters  are  far  more  nu«ly  than  in  Europe 
brought  into  such  acquaintance  with  the  husband  of 


tions  and  epUogues  to  each  section,  having  reference  '  ^he  married  sister  as  to  give  occasion  for  such  "  vexa 


to  the  divergence  of  the  Karaites  from  the  Rabbins 
(Vienna,  1830,  4to),  besides  two  other  works  of  a  po- 
lemical character. — See  FOrst,  BUUiothecu  Juduica,  i, 
20,  21. 

Affinity  (designated  in  Hebrew  Ly  some  form  of 
the  verb  "{nfl,  chathan',  to  give  in  marriage^  is  relation- 
ship by  marriage,  as  distinguished  from  consoenguimty, 
which  is  relationship  by  blood. 

1,  Marriages  between  persons  thus  related,  in  va- 
rious degrees,  which  previous  usa(;e,  in  different  con- 
ditions of  society,  had  allowed,  were  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  These  degrees  are  enumerated  in  Lev. 
xviii,  7  sq.  The  examples  before  the  law  are  thoso 
of  Cain  and  Abel,  who,  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  re- 
quired, married  their  own  sisters.     Abraham  married 


tion"  or  "  rivalry"  as  thb.  Yet  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter, which  is  completely  exploded  among  sound  Bib- 
lical critics,  has  received  the  sanction  of  se\-enl  Chris- 
tian councils  (jConcU.  It&ber,  can.  61;  Atarat,  can.  17; 
Auxer,  can.  80),  and  is  perhaps  not  calculated  to  do 
much  harm,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
except  as  it  may  prove  a  snare  to  some  sinooe  hot 
weak  consciences.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  those 
codes  of  law  which  most  resemble  that  of  Moses  on  the 
general  subject,  no  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of  two 
sisters  tn  succession  can  be  found.  (See  Westhead, 
Afarriage  Code  oflsrad,  Lond.  1850;  Critlci  Sac.  Thcs. 
Nov,  1,  879.) — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Marriage. 

2.  The  substance  of  the  LeHtical  law  is  adopted  in 
England,  and  may  be  found  in  the  "table  of  degrees" 


Sarah,  the  daughter  of  his  father  by  another  wife;  T''^'?  which  persons  may  not  marry,  which  was  set 
and  Jacob  married  the  two  sisters  Leah  and  Rachel.  ^°'f  ^y  Archbishop  Parker  in  1563,  and  was  confinn- 
In  the  nrst  instance,  and  even  in  the  second,  there  f  ^^  ^°-  *^«  «^  ^^"^  ^^'^^^  °^  ^'**^^°'  ^^'  ^ 
was  an  obvious  consanguinity,  and  only  the  last  offer-    *^^^'*'' 

ed  a  previous  reUtionship  of  affinity  merely.     So  also,        ®'  According  to  the  Roman  canon  law,  nffinlty  arises 
in  the  prohibition  of  the  law,  a  consanguinity  can  be  |  ^">™  marriage  or  from  an  unlawful  intercourse  be- 
traced  in  what  are  usually  set  down  as  degrees  of  affin-    *^'««n  **»«  o°«  Pa^y  and  the  blood  relations  of  the 
ity  merely.     The  degrees  of  real  affinity  interdicted    ^^^^\  ^^7  ?  *>«*  »n  either  case  it  is  necessary  that  cop- 
are,  that  a  man  shall  not  (nor  a  woman  in  the  corre-    "^  '^  completa  {S,  Tfumas,  4to,  dist.  41,  qu.  1,  art.  1). 
spending  relations)  marrv,  (1),  hU  father's  widow  (not '  Persons  reUted  to  each  other  may  contract  affinity,  u 
his  own  mother);  (2),  the  daughter  of  his  father's    *^«  *>»*»'^"** ^»**»  **»« '®^*»<>"»  <>f  ^^«  ^>^e»  ^»**«>°* '*** 
wife  by  another  husband ;  (3),  the  widow  of  his  pater-    wktions  of  the  parties  becoming  bound  together  by 
nal  uncle ;  (4),  nor  his  brother's  widow  if  he  has  left  •  ^^Y  a^nity ;  e.  g.  two  brothers  may  marry  two  aa- 
children  by  her ;  but,  if  not,  he  was  bound  to  marry  I  *«"»  *  *«*^>e'  «n^  *»"  '^  '"■J  ™»'0'  *  mother  and  her 
her  to  raise  up  children  to  his  deceased  brother.     See  ,  da«Khter.     The  impediment  of  affinity,  arising  from 
Leviratb  Law.     The  other  restrictions  are  connect-  I  marriage  consummated,  extends  canonically,  as  m 
ed  with  the  condition  of  polvgamv,  and  they  prohibit    natural  reUtionship,  to  the  fourth  degree  mdwwf- 
a  man  fW)m  having,  (1),  a  mother  and  her  daughter  for  '  "">«  impediment  of  affinity  arising  ex  coUu  iUkito  only 
wives  at  the  same  time,  (2),  or  two  sisters  for  wives  at    «3ttends  to  the  second  degree  (Cone.  Trid.  seas.  24,  dt 
the  same  time.     These  prohibitions,  although  founded  i  ^^<»^'  caP-  '*)•     It  is  ruled  in  the  Latin  Church  that 
in  Orientel  notions,  adapted  to  a  particular  condition  :  **»«  P^P®  ^^^^^  dispense  in  the  first  degree  of  affinity 
of  society,  and  connected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  j  ^  'he  Arect  line,  but  he  can  in  the  indtrtct;  thus  he 
Levitical  marriage  law,  have  been  imported  wholesale  '  ^^^  8»nt  a  dispensation  to  a  man  to  marry  his  broth- 
into  our  canon  law.     The  fitness  of  this  is  doubted  by  I  *''*  widow.     See  Coksakouikitt. 
many ;  but  as,  apart  from  any  moral  or  sanitary  ques- !      Affinnative   (Gr.   ha^ifiaiofiai,  iiivxvpilofMu, 
tions,  the  prohibited  marriages  are  such  as  few  would,  '  etc.).     Among  the  Jews  the  formula  of  assent  or  af« 
in  the  present  condition  of  Occidental  society,  desire    flrmation  was  pna^  "jS,  crd  iivoQ,  thou  hait  suid,  or 
to  contract  and  sucli  as  would  be  deemed  repugnant  |  fj^  ^^  HghUyijid,     It  is  sUted  by  Aryda  and  oth- 
to  good  teste  and  correct  manners  there  is  littie  real  ,  „,  ^^^^  ^^is  is  the  prevailing  mode  in  which  a  person 
TIL  ""i^^  I"      I  ''^''P"?''  of  the  Levitical  law.  |  expresses  his  assent,  at  this  day,  in  Lebanon,  esjiecial. 
Indeed  the  objections  have  arisen  chiefly  from  a  mis-    , /^hen  he  does  not  wish  to  asUrt  any  thlAg  in  ex- 


understanding  of  the  last  of  the  above  prohibitions. 


press  terms.    This  explains  the  answer  of  our  Saviour 


which  under  permitted  polygamy,  forbade  a  ma„  to  ^  ^^^  high-priest  Caiaphas  (Matt,  xxvi,  64),  when  he 
have  two  sisters  at  once~an  injunction  which  has  I  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^er  he  was  the  Christ,  the  ^on  of  God 

been  construed  under  tiie  Christian  law,  which  allows  (.^e  also  Matt,  xxvi,  25,  and  comp.  John  xviii,  87). 

but  one  wife,  to  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  a  man  i^t^nces  occur  in  the  Talmud :  thus,  "A  certain  man 

maxrymg  thesister  of  a  deceased  wife      The  law  it-  ^^  ^^ed,  *  Is  Rabbi  dead  ?'     He  answered, '  Ye  have 

self  is  rendered  in  our  version  "Neither  shalt  tiiou  ^j^ .,  ^n  ^hich  Uiey  rent  their  dothes^-taking  it  for 
take  a  wife  to  her  sister.to  vex  her,  to  uncover  her  na-  I         j^  ^^^  ^5,  ^^^^r  that  it  was  so  (Jerusalem 

kedness,  heside  the  oth^  in  her  /./eftme'  (Lev.  xviii,  18).  Talmud,  KilaUn,  xxxii,  2).-All  readers  even  of  trans- 

Clear  as  this  teems,  it  is  still  clearer  if,  wiUi  Gesenius  ^^^.^^  .„  ^^^^^  ^jth'  ^  ft^^^^  elegancy  of  the 

and  oUicrs,  we  teke  the  word  n^X,  tsarar',  rendered  to  Scriptures,  or  rather  of  Uie  Hebrew  language,  in  using 

ver,  to  mean  to  rival,  as  in  the  Sept.,  Arabic,  and  Vul-  an  affirmative  and  negative  together,  by  which  the 

gate.    The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  the  Mishna,  and  the  sense  is  rendered  more  emphatic :  sometimes  the  neg- 

celebrated  Jewish  commentetors  Jarehi  and  Ben  Ger-  ative  first,  as  Psa.  cxviii,  17,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but 
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lx7«,"  etc;  8om«tiinea  the  affinoAtive  first,  as  Isa. 
xxxviii,  1,  "Thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live."  In  John 
i,  20,  there  ia  a  remarkable  instance  of  emphasis  pro- 
doc^l  by  a  negatiYe  being  placed  between  two  affirm- 
atires,  "And  ho  confessed,  and  denied  not,  but  con- 
fessed. I  am  not  the  Christ."— Kitto.     See  Oath. 

Affire,  Denis  Acoubtk,  a  French  prelate,  was  bom 
at  St.  Rome  (Aveyron),  Sept.  27, 1793.  He  became  in 
1811  professor  of  philosophy  at  Nantes;  and,  after  hav- 
ing been,  in  1816,  ordained  priest,  in  1818  was  made 
professor  of  theology  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice  in ' 
Paris ;  in  1821,  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  La^on ; 
in  1823,  vicar-general  at  Amiens ;  in  1884,  canon  and 
boDomrr  vicar-general  of  Paris.  In  1889  he  was  sp- 
poioted  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  of  Strasborg,  but,  be- 
fore entering  upon  his  episcopal  duties  at  Strasburg, 
he  was,  after  the  death  of  Archbishop  Quelen,  of  Paris, 
appomted  one  of  the  threo  vicars  capitular  of  the  dio- 
cese, and  in  1840  appointed  by  Louis  Philippe  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  He  had  several  conflicts  with  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  especially  upon  the 
emancipation  of  the  Church  and  school  firom  the  state. 
During  the  insurrection  of  1848,  he  climbed  upon  a 
barricade  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  carrying  a  green 
bough  in  his  hand,  as  a  messenger  of  peace,  and  wish- 
ed to  persuade  the  insurgents  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
He  had  scarcely  uttered  a  few  words  when  the  insur- 
gents and  the  troops  commenced  firing  again,  and  he 
fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket  ball,  coming  ap- 
parently from  a  window  above.  He  was  carried  l)y  the 
ininrgents  into  the  house  of  a  priest,  and  the  next  day 
was  removed  to  his  palace,  where  he  died,  June  27, 
1848.  On  the  28th  of  June  the  National  Assembly 
passed  the  following  resolution :  "  The  National  As- 
sembly considers  it  a  duty  to  proclaim  the  sentiments 
of  religious  gratitude  and  of  profound  grief  which  all 
hearts  have  felt  at  the  saintly  and  heroical  death  of 
the  archbbbop  of  Paris."  His  writings  include  TraiU 
dt  radmmigtration  dts  Paromes  (1827) ;  Traits  des  icoles 
primairet  (1826) ;  Traiti  de$  appdt  eomme  d'tibus ;  Su- 
premaik  temporeUe  du  Pope  (1829,  in  the  Galilean  in- 
terest) ;  ProprieU  des  biau  ecelmcutiquet ;  Essai  gur  lei 
niirwfypku  Eggpdena  (1884,  maintaining  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  system  of  Champollion  to  explain  the 
hieroglyphics) ;  Introduction  Philotophique  a  t^tude  du 
(^rManume.  See  biographies  of  Archbishop  Affre 
by  Henry  de  Riancy,  and  Abb6  Cruice  (subsequently 
bishop  of  Marseilles). 

Afg^hanistaxi,  a  country  of  Asia.  Its  area  iii  esti- 
mated at  225,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  at 
about  4,000,000,  roost  of  whom  are  Mohammedans,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  Soonito  and  partly  to  the  Shiite 
sect.  Hindoos,  Christians,  and  Jews  are  tolerated. 
There  are  besides  two  Indian  sects,  which  have  adhe- 
rents in  India,  the  Sufis,  who  hold  pantheistic  views, 
and  the  Mullah  Fukkis,  who  are  freethinkers.  The 
elergy  (Mullah)  are,  at  the  same  time,  also  teachers. 
School*,  in  which  reading  and  the  Mohammedan  re- 
ligion are  taught,  are  found  in  almost  every  village. 
The  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Northern  India  has  di- 
rected Its  attention  also  to  the  neighboring  Afghans, 
and  established,  in  1856,  the  first  mission  among 
them.  Their  missionary',  the  Rev.  Isidor  Lowenthal 
(q-  v.),  took  up  his  residence  at  Peschawur,  and  en- 
tered at  once  with  ardor  upon  his  work.  Having 
acquired  the  difiicult  language  of  the -Afghans,  the 
Pushtoo,  be  translated  and  published  in  it  the  New 
Testament.  The  first  native  convert  was  baptized 
by  him  in  1859.— Pierer;  News  of  the  Churches,  1859. 
8ee  Asia. 

Afra,  martyr  of  Augusta  Yindelicorum  (Augs- 
burg), is  reported  to  have  been  originally  a  common 
prostitute,  but  Bettberg  (Kireheng.  Dtuttchlandt,  i,  144) 
denies  it.  When  the  persecution  in  the  time  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Haximianus  Herculius  reached  Augsburg, 
Afhi  waa  seized  and  carried  before  Gaius  the  judge,  as 


a  Christian ;  when  Gaius  could  by  no  means  prevail 
upon  her  to  deny  the  faith,  he  condemned  her  to  be 
burned  alive,  which  sentence  was  speedily  executed 
(the  7th  of  August,  804)  upon  her,  continually,  during 
her  agony  in  the  flames,  glorifying  and  blessing  God. 
Her  festival  is  kept  on  the  5th  of  August. — Butler, 
JJves  of  Saints,  ill,  327. 

Africa,  one  of  the  four  principal  divisions  of  the 
globe,  and  the  third  in  magnitude.  The  origin  of  its 
name  is  uncertain.  Its  general  form  is  triangular,  the 
northern  part  being  the  base,  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity the  vertex.  Its  length  may  be  reckoned 
about  70  degrees  of  latitude,  or  4990  miles ;  and  its 
greatest  breadth  something  more  than  4090  miles. 
Until  the  late  researches  of  Livingstone  and  Barth, 
its  interior  was  almost  unknown. 

Only  very  rough  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Africa.  They  vary  from  60,000,000  to 
200,000,000  and  more.  Most  of  the  recent  discoveries 
indicate,  however,  the  existence  of  a  dense  population 
in  the  interior  of  Aftrica,  and  favor  the  highest  esti- 
mates of  the  aggregate  population.  The  natives  are 
partly  negroes,  comprising  the  negroes  proper,  the 
CaflTres,  Betchuanas,  Foolahs,  Fellatas,  Hottentots, 
Bushmen,  etc. ;  partly  Caucasians,  among  whom  be- 
long the  Copts,  Moors,  Barbarians,  Arabs,  Abyssinians, 
Nubians,  etc.  Malays  are  to  be  found  in  Madagas- 
car, and  numerous  Europeans  have  settled  in  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  very 
large  portion  of  Africa  was  yet  entirely  unknown  to 
the  civilized  world.  The  Arabs,  who  had  extended 
their  rule  in  Africa  in  the  7th  century,  conquered  the 
whole  of  the  northern  coast,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  western  coast  as  far  as  the  Senegal,  and  the 
eastern  coast  nearly  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
For  a  better  knowledge  of  the  western  coast  we  are 
indebted  to  tlie  Portuguese,  who,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  their  country,  pursued  them  to 
Africa,  and  gradually  advanced  southward  on  the 
western  coast.  Steadily  pushing  forward,  they  cir- 
cumnu  vi^'^ated,  in  1497,  under  Vasco  dc  Gama,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  soon  after  explored  the  south-east- 
em  shore.  The  Portuguese  were  soon  followed  by 
English  travellers  (sinco  1550),  who  considerably  con- 
tributed to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  entire  coast.  But 
the  interior  still  remained  an  unknown  land ;  and  even 
the  bold  travellers  who  were  sent  out  by  the  African 
Society  of  London  (established  in  1788)  could  not 
overcome  the  immense  obstacles,  and  many  of  them, 
as  Ledyard,  Lucas,  Houghton.  Mungo  Park,  Home- 
mann,  and  Bdntgen,  lost  their  lives. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  explo- 
rations into  the  interior  of  Africa  have  grown  rapidly  in 
number  and  in  importance.  The  progress  of  the  French 
rule  in  Algeria  and  in  Senegambia,  the  increased  pros- 
perity of  the  English  colonies,  the  success  of  the  numer- 
ous missionar}'  societies,  many  of  whose  missionaries, 
as  Livingstone,  MoflTat,  Knoblecher,  Krapf,  and  Isen- 
berg,  belong  among  the  chief  explorers  of  the  interior, 
the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  efforts 
made  by  European  governments  and  the  Geographical 
Societies  of  London,  Pari?,  Berlin,  etc.,  have  given  a 
wonderful  impulse  to  the  exploration  of  the  interior. 
Important  discoveries  have  quickly  succeeded  each 
other ;  and  quite  recently  (1862)  even  the  great  prob- 
lem of  many  centuries,  the  discovery  of  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  has  been  successfully  solved  by  Captains 
Grant  and  Speke.  All  these  discoveries  and  explora- 
tions have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  prospects 
of  Christianity,  for  they  give  us  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  religious  views  of  the  natives,  of  their  habits 
and  their  languages,  and  thus  teach  the  missionaries 
and  the  missionary  societies  what  they  have  to  over- 
come. 

The  political  divisions  of  Africa  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  those  of  any  other  of  the  grand  divisions 
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of  the  earth*s  surface.  On  the  north  we  hax'e  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco,  the  French  province  of  Algeria,  the 
pashaliks  of  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca,  and  the  oasis  of 
Fezzan,  dependencies  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  EgA'pt, 
a  vice-royalty  of  the  Turkish  empire,  though  in  a  state 
of  quasi  independency.  On  the  east,  Nubia  and  Kor- 
dofan,  dependencies  of  Egypt ;  the  empire  of  Aliys- 
sinia,  which  has  heen  recently  enlarged  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  a  number  of  savage  tribes ;  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
stretching  south-westward  for  more  than  1000  miles. 
The  names  of  the  principal  countries  are  Add,  Ajan, 
Berbera,  Zanguebar,  and  Mozambique,  the  coast  of 
which  is  held  by  the  Portuguese.  East  of  Mozam- 
bique is  the  populous  island  of  Madagascar.  In  South 
Africa  Great  Britain  has  several  important  colonies. 
Cape  Colony  is  the  oldest  of  these,  and  occupies  the 
southern  portion  of  the  continent ;  above  it,  on  the 
south-east,  are  Caffiraria,  Natal,  and  the  Zulu  country ; 
vest  of  these,  and  separated  from  them  by  the  Kalamba 
Mountains,  are  the  Orange  River  and  Transvaal  re- 
publics, composed  mostly  of  Dutch  settlers  and  their 
Hottentot  or  Bechuana  dependanta.  On  the  west 
coast,  north  of  the  Orange  River,  and  extending  about 
800  miles  into  the  interior,  is  the  Hottentot  country ; 
and  lying  between  this  and  the  Transvaal  republics  is 
the  land  of  the  Bechuanas.  North  of  the  Hottentot 
country  is  Lower  Guinea,  a  country  composed  of  nu- 
merous chieftaincies  and  some  Portuguese  colonies. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  chieftaincies  are  An- 
gola, Congo,  and  Loango.  Between  this  and  the  east- 
ern coast  lies  a  vast  tract,  varying  in  width  from  ten 
to  twenty-eight  degrees  of  longitude,  and  extending 
from  nearly  ten  degrees  above  to  sixteen  degrees  be- 
low the  equator,  almost  wholly  unexplored  by  Euro- 
peans. Upper  Guinea,  long  known  as  the  slave  coast, 
is  occupied  by  several  native  states,  the  largest  being 
the  kingdom  of  Dahomc}'.  North  of  these  is  that  re- 
gion known  formerly  as  Soudan  and  Nigritia,  com- 
posed of  numerous  and  constantly  changing  states 
(Bornou,  Timbuctoo,  etc.),  part  of  them  Mohammedan, 
and  part  pagan.  Turning  again  northward,  we  find 
the  republic  of  Liberia  and  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  both  settled  in  great  part  by  free  negroes. 
Lying  between  this  and  the  Great  Desert  is  the  coun- 
try of  Senegambia ;  the  larger  portion  has  already  be- 
come a  dependency  of  France.  England  has  a  settle- 
ment, Bathurst,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia.  The 
Great  Desert,  which  extends  eastward  from  this  coun- 
try to  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  is  inhabited 
by  tribes  of  Arab,  or  half  Arab  origin. 

1.  BUMccd  Notices. — Africa  was  peopled  principally 
by  Ham,  or  his  descendants ;  hence  it  b  called  tho 
**  land  of  Ham"  in  several  of  the  Psalms.  See  Ham. 
Mizraim  peopled  Egypt  (Gen.  x,  6,  13,  14),  and  tho 
Pathrusim,  the  Naphtuhim,  the  Casluhim,  and  tho 
Ludim,  peopled  other  parts ;  but  the  situations  they 
occupied  are  not  now  known  distinctly.  It  is  thought 
that  many  of  the  Canaanttes,  when  expelled  by  Joshua, 
retired  into  Africa;  and  the  Mohammedans  believe 
that  the  Amalekites,  who  dwelt  in  ancient  times  in 
tho  neighborhood  of  Mecca,  were  forced  from  thence 
by  the  kings  descended  from  Zioram.— Pococke,  <S^c. 
IJut.Arab.     See  Canaanite. 

The  necessary  information  relative  to  those  places 
in  Africa  which  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  names,  Abyssinia,  Alex- 
ANDHiA,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Cyrexe,  etc. 

n.  Early  Christian  Church  in  ^/nca.~The  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  in  the  ancient  Church,  contained :  1. 
The  Exarchate  of  Africa  Proper,  This  contained,  in 
Afnca  Proconsularis,  fourteen  dioceses ;  in  Numldia, 
fifteen ;  in  Mauritonia,  eighteen ;  in  Tripoli,  five.  A 
list  of  these  is  given,  from  the  Notitia  of  Leo,  by  Bing- 
ham iOrig.  Ecclet.  bk.  ix,  ch.  vii ;  see  also  ch.  *ii,  §  5). 

2.  The  Patriarchate  ojf  Alexandria,  called  also  the 
Efflfptiam  Patriarchate,     It  comprehended  Libya,  Pen- 


Upolis,  Egirpt,  ftmtL  Tripolls  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Abyssinia,  and  contained  more  than  a  hundred  £{n>> 
copal  sees.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Africa 
was,  in  the  early  ages,  Christian*  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury the  Vandals,  who  were  Ariaas,  founded  an  em- 
pire there.  The  worst  enemies,  however,  of  the  Choich 
in  Africa  were  the  Saracens,  or  Oriental  Arabs,  who, 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  overran  the  ooaii- 
try,  and  almost  entirely  extinguished  tho  light  of 
Christianity.  The  ancient  sees  which  still  remain 
are  filled  by  Coptic  prelates  [see  Copts],  the  chief  of 
whom  is  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  dependent 
upon  him  is  the  abuna,  or  patriarch  of  the  AbyssLoi- 
ans.  Of  the  ancient  sees,  although  the  names  are 
known  to  us,  the  situation  is  entirely'  lost,  owing  to 
the  change  wrought  in  the  names  of  places  by  the 
Arabs.  Little,  then,  can  be  said  of  the  geography, 
and  as  littlo  of  the  chronology,  of  these  bishoprics ; 
for,  as  to  the  former,  all  that  wo  know  is  the  provinces 
in  which  they  were  situated;  as  to  the  latter,  we  have 
no  proofs  of  the  most  ancient  before  the  third  century, 
and  of  very  few  later  than  tho  seventh. — Bingham, 
Orig,  Eccl,  ix,  7.  Seo  Abyssinia  ;  Alexakdbia  ; 
Ethiopia;  Carthage. 

III.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,— ThB  circumnavi- 
gation of  Africa  in  tho  fifteenth  century  led  to  con- 
quests of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  thorn,  to  tho  establishment  of  Roman 
Catholic  missions.  In  Western  Africa  the  population 
of  several  entire  kingdoms  [see  Angola;  Congo], 
and  of  a  large  number  of  islands,  became,  at  least 
nominally,  connected  with  the  Roman  Church.  In 
Eastern  Africa,  Mozambique  and  the  islands  Bouriion 
and  Mauritius  were  the  principal  missionary  fields. 
In  Northern  Africa  several  bishoprics  were  establish- 
ed in  the  Spanish  possessions.  The  establishment  of 
the  French  dominion  in  several  parts  of  Western  and 
Northern  Africa,  especially  in  Algeria,  likewise  en- 
larged greatly  the  territory  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  improved  its  prospects.  Also  in  the  Eng- 
lish possessions  a  considerable  Roman  Catholic  popu- 
lation gradually  gathered,  especially  among  the  Irish 
immigrants.  Great  efforts  were  also  made  by  the 
Roman  missionaries  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Copts  and 
Abyssinians  with  their  Church,  but  without  much  per- 
manent success.  See  Copts;  Abyssinia.  Repeat^ 
edly  Roman  missionaries  penetrated  farther  into  the 
interior,  but  no  great  results  have  as  yet  been  obtftin- 
ed.  In  1859  there  was,  outside  of  the  possessions  of 
Christian  nations  and  of  Tunis,  Tripolis,  and  Egypt, 
only  one  vicariate  apostolic  for  the  Gallas. 

lY.  The  Protestant  Afissiona. — Protestantism  got  a 
firm  footing  in  Africa  after  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  the  possessions  of  the  Dutch,  English, 
and  Danes.  The  foundation  of  another  Protestant 
state  was  laid  in  1823  by  the  establishment  of  the  negro 
republic  Liberia,  whose  growth  and  prospective  influ-> 
ence  is  entirely  under  tlic  control  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tianity. See  Liberia.  Misf^ionary  operations  among^ 
the  natives  were  commenced  in  South  Africa,  in  1737, 
by  the  Moravians.  Their  early  operations,  however, 
were  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  Dutch  colonial  gov- 
ernment, and,  for  fifty  3'ears  (1744  to  1792),  entirely 
interrupted.  During  all  this  time  nothing  was  done 
for  the  conversion  of  the  pagans.  The  Ix>ndon  His- 
sionar}'  Society  established  its  first  mission  in  1795, 
the  Wesle^'an  Blissionar}'  Society  in  1814.  In  1820 
a  mission  was  established  by  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society,  a  union  of  members  of  tho  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  and  Dissenters.  In  1838  this  union  was 
dissolved,  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  re- 
taining the  old  name,  and  the  Dissenters  taking  the 
name  of  the  Glasgow  African  Missionary  Society. 
After  the  division  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843, 
the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  became  merged  in  the 
foreign  mission  scheme  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land.   The  Glasgow  African  Missionary*  Society 
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/erred  its  operations,  in  1847,  to  the  care  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  first  missionaries  of  the 
Parii  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  came  to  Africa 
in  1822,  and  commenced,  in  1830,  their  present  mis- 
sion among  the  Bechnanas.  The  American  Board  re- 
solved in  18^  on  a  mission  among  the  Zulas,  which 
was  comoienced  in  1835.  The  Khenish  Missionary 
Society  sent  to  Africa,  in  1829,  foar  gradoates  of  their 
MiaioB  Seminaiy  at  Barmen.  Most  of  the  flourish- 
ing itatjons  founded  hy  it  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
territory  of  the  Dutch  Boers.  The  operations  of  the 
Min  Society  commenced  in  1833 ;  those  of  the  Nor- 
v«gun  Mtntonary  Society,  near  Port  Natal,  in  1853. 
^Q  Weit  Africa  the  first  efforts  to  introduce  the  Gos- 
pel were  aingolariy  disastrous.  Attempts  made  by 
^  Morarians  in  1736,  and  by  several  English  soci- 


eties since  1795,  had  soon  to  be  relinquished  as  hope- 
less. A  permanent  settlement  was  efiected  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  in  1804,  which  has  been 
very  successful,  and  is  still  extending  its  operations 
on  every  side.  A  bishop  for  Sierra  Leone  was  conse- 
crated in  1852.  The  English  Baptist  Missionary  So- 
ciety established  in  1841  a  flourishing  mission  at  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po,  but  it  was  almost  entirely  sup- 
pressed in  1858  by  a  new  Spanish  governor.  The 
missions  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionar}"  Society  of  Eng- 
land commenced  as  earh'  as  1796,  but  until  1811  there 
was  only  one  missionar}'.  They  have  since  become 
the  most  flourishing  among  all  the  Protestant  missions 
in  West  Africa.  The  mbsions  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union,  in  Liberia  and  among  the  Bas- 
sas,  commenced  in  1821 ;   those  of  the  (American) 
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PrMbytciUn  Board,  in  Liberia,  In  ISSS;  oftboAmcr-l 
icmn  BoRrd,  it  Ctpe  Palmas,  in  1834;  of  tho  Hctho.' 
diat  EplKopil  Church,  In  LilxiriiL,  In  1833;  of  tlie 
Soatbcm  Baptiit  Caavention  of  America,  in  IJbeiia 
and  Yomba,  in  ISSSj  of  the  American  Missionary 
Auociatjoa  in  the  Sherbro  country,  in  1S4!;  of  the 
Baale  Miuionsry  Society,  at  the  Gold  Coaat,  in  IBSSj 
of  the  Protestant  Epiacopal  Church  of  America,  at 
Cape  Palnios,  In  1836.  A  new  Intereat  in  the  inis- 
aioni  of  Western  Africa  waa  awakened  In  England  by 
the  return  of  Dr.  Livlogstoiae,  and  an  enlsr^ement  of 
the  miauonary  operation!  reaolved  npon.  In  EoiCem 
Africa,  the  island  of  Madagascar  was  visited  in  1818 
by  mission irics  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and 
a  Urife  number  of  the  natives  were  ion  verted  to  Chris- 1 
tlaolty.  But  the  premature  death  of  King  Radama  in  , 
18%  put  a  slop  to  the  progreii  of  ChristliaiCy,  and,  in 
1836,  the  mission  schools  were  closed  and  tha  mission- 
aries driven  from  the  Island.  The  persecution  laatoil  | 
until  the  death  of  Badama'i  nidoff,  Ranavalona,  and  i 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Radama  II  in  18fil,  un-  . 
der  whom  Christianity  was  again  tolerated,  and  began 
to  make  new  progress.  The  assuEBlnation  of  Radama 
In  1863  had  no  influence  on  the  legal  condition  of  the 
Christian!!,  who,  in  1864,  were  supposed  to  number 
about  7000.  8se  Madaoascab.  In  Abysiinta,  Ger- 
man missionaries  of  the  Bule  society  have  labored  In 
behalf  of  Troteitantism  since  1880,  without,  however, 
achieving  any  permanent  result  See  Abtssi^ia. 
Egypt  his  some  flourishing  churches,  schools,  and  be- 
nevolent InstlCutlonB  for  Uio  Protestant  re^dents  of 
foreign  countries,  and  the  United  Presbyterians  of 
America  sustain  there  a  proiparoua   mission.     See 

EOVIT. 

V.  talaiaaical  SlatUtia.—The  entire  popniatlon 
of  the  Cape  Verde,  St.  Thomas,  and  Prince's  Islands 
(PortURueK),  of  the  Spanish  Presidioi  and  Guinea 
Islands,  and  of  the  French  Island  of  Bourbon,  belong 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  same  ia  [he  case 
with  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  English  island 
of  Mauritius  and  of  the  European  population  in  Al- 
geria. .  In  An;;ola  and  Benguelathe  PortU){uese  claim 
dominion  over  657,000,  In  Mozambique,  over  300,000 
subjects ;  but  with  the  decline  of  the  Portuguese  pow- 
er also,  the  conneclioD  of  the  natives  with  the  Roman 
Cbutch  has  to  a  great  extent  ceased.  Angola  had,  in 
1857,  only  6  priests,  Hoiamblque  only  8.  See  also 
Egypt  and  ABrssi:<iA.  The  Roman  Church  had,  in 
1859,  S  Ushoprics  in  the  Portuguese  poBaesaions,  2  in 
the  French,  1  In  the  English,  i  in  the  Spanish ;  and 
13  vicariates  apostolic,  viz.,  2  in  Egipt  (1  Latin  and 
1  Copt),  1  in  Tunis,  I  In  AbysMnia,  1  fur  the  country 
of  the  Gallas,  3  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1  far  the 
two  Guineas,  1  for  Sierra  Leone,  1  fur  Madagascar,  1 
for  Natal.     See  Ai.OKRi,t. 

The  African  missiona  of  the  Roman  Church  are 
moatly  supported  Ijy  tlie  General  Miselonary  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  Faith.  There  are,  besides,  spe- 
dal  missionary  societies  for  Africa  in  France  and  Aus- 
tria. The  Church  of  England  had,  in  1864,  the  follow- 
ing dioceses :  Capetown,  Grahamslown,  Sierra  Laone, 
St.  Helena,  Natal,  Zambesi.  Orange  River,  Niger,  the 
last  three  of  which  are  outside  of  the  British  domin- 
ions. These  bishoprics  constitute  the  "  Ecclesiastical 
Province  of  South  Africa,"  with  the  Bishop  of  Cape- 
town as  metropolitan,  lie  Weeleyan  Methodist',  in 
1864,  hail  6  missianary  districts  (Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Grahamstown,  Natal,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  and  the 
Cold  Coast),  75  circuits,  2(H  chapels,  366  other  preach- 
In;;  places,  06  missionaries  and  assistant  missionaries, 
17,965  members,  18,058  scholars  in  schools,  and  76,485 
attendants  on  public  worship.  The  missions  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  Western  Afrl 
organiied  into  an  Annual  Conference,  which,  ii 
bed  19  iravellinj;  preachers,  1851  members,  148  proba^ 
tioners,  36  local  preachers,  98  native  mi  ' 
schools,  1334  scholars,  and  19  churches. 
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other  Christian  denominations  are  found  only  m 
Egypt  and  Abyaabila  (q.  r.),  Jewa  are  nnmeiout  Id 
all  Northern  Africa,  especially  In  Morocco,  where,  be- 
fore the  persecution  in  1859,  they  counted  over  300,000 
souls.  Mohammedanism  preralhi  in  Egypt,  TonL-, 
Tripolis,  Algeria,  Morocco,  Fez,  and  also  throughenl 
Soudan.  DIetericI  estimated  this  part  of  the  popu- 
lation at  about  100  million  soula.  The  rest  are  pa- 
gans. The  following  table,  taken  from  Schem's  Et- 
clfritulical  Ytarjyuik  for  1859,  presents  the  statatin 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Cbriatian  pop- 
ulation in  the  various  portions  of  Afiica : 


i-KSIS:. 
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Tunis  and  Tripoli. 
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See  Newcomb,  Cgeli^e^a  o/ifiuumt. 

V'l.  Zirrmfurv.—Ths  religious  aspects  of  the  mib- 
ject  are  Created  in  the  following  works :  Sanchei,  Hiil. 
i:ccla.  A/rieana  (Sladrid,  1784);  Mi.rcelli,  A/rita 
Ckr'miana  (Bresc.  1H16,  Golt.  1820) ;  MOntrr,  rrimor- 
dia  Ktdt,.  Afncjtna  (Hafn.  1«!9) ;  Ij-,5cher,  Df  pnlmm 
\  A/rieanar.  mrTilii  <Rocli!ili!,  ITli) :  Keilner,  iVord-Af- 
\nila't  RtHff.  In  the  Darttciu  M-igia.  v,  556  aq. ;  Von 
Qerlach,  6'e>cA.  d.  A  atbrril.  d.  Oiriilfutk.  h  Sid-Afriba 
I  (Berl.  183!).  The  most  recent  geographical  informa' 
tion  IB  conUined  in  Livingstone's  Tnmit  iaS.  A  /rim 
(Lend.  1«67,  N.  Y.  1858);  Zimhe»  {Ixmi.  and  N.  T- 
1866);  Berth's  TiimU  m  X.  and  Cmt.  Afrien  (Lond. 
and  N.  Y.  18G7-I869) ;  Krapf 's  Ttav.  and  Mia^otn  m 
Eaffem  Africa  (Lond.  and  N.  Y,  1880);  Burton,  Ij^Qx 
B/giotu  of  Cm.  Africa  (Lond,  and  N,  Y.  ]860>;  Aiv- 
dereson,  /Aih^  Ngmti  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1856)  ;  B>ld- 
;  win,  8ouA  Africa  (Lond.  and  N.  Y.  1S63) ;  Caiamlni;, 
I  /luntfr-t  Lift  in  AfHcn  (I*nd.  and  N.  T.  1850)  ;  Wil- 
son, Wattm  Africa  (N,  Y,  1856) ;  Dn  ChaDlii,  Equa. 
(orW .4/r('M  (N.  Y.  1881) ;  Mo(rat,i4r'-^ —  '  "  " 
Africa  (Lond.  and  N.  T.  1865). 
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Aftican  Methodiflt  Bpisoopal  Cliiiroh,  a 

body  of  Cbnstians  composed  entinly  of  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I.  ffiMtoiy^—Tht  early  Methodists  labored  iealou»- 
ly  tat  the  welfiue  of  the  Africans,  both  slares  and 
free,  in  the  United  States.  Multitudes  of  them  be- 
came MethodistB,  and  thousands  are  now  in  the  fel- 
towship  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.), 
which,  at  its  General  Conference  of  1864,  organized 
two  new  conferences,  consisting  exclusively  of  col- 
ored members.  In  1816,  a  number  of  these  Metho- 
dists, believing  that  they  could  be  freer  and  more  use- 
ful in  a  separate  communion,  called  a  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  which,  in  April  of  that  year,  organized 
the  '^Aincan  Methodist  Episcopal  Church."  The 
Rev.  Richard  Allen  (q.  v.)  was  elected  first  bishop, 
and  was  ordained  by  fire  presbyters.  He  senrod  until 
his  death  in  1881.  In  1828  the  Rev.  M.  Brown  was 
also  elected  bishop.  In  1886  the  Rev.  £.  Waters  was 
onioioed  bishop.  The  growth  of  the  Church  has  been 
stesdy,  and  many  of  its  preachers  have  been  men  of 
sbili^.  It  had,  in  1858,  8  conferences :  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  New  Eng- 
land, Missouri.  In  1856  the  Canada  Conference  was 
or^goniaed  as  a  separate  body.  The  civil  war  which 
broke  out  in  the  United  States  in  1861,  and  the  grad- 
ud  destruction  of  slavery,  greatly  enlarged  the  terri- 
tory ofthis  Church  and  added  to  its  membership.  In 
Haj,  1861,  the  Quadrennial  General  Conference  of 
the  Church  waa  held  at  Philadelphia,  simulUneousIy 
with  the  General  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  and  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church.  The  General  Conference  was  visited 
by  a  deputation  ftom  the  General  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and,  to  reciprocate  this 
set  of  fraternal  sentiment,  appointed  in  ito  turn  a 
committee,  consisting  of  five  memben,  to  visit  the 
latter  body.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to  ma- 
tne,  with  a  similar  committee  appointed  by  the  Afri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church,  a  plan  of  union 
of  these  two  denominations,  to  be  laid  before  the  next 
General  Conferences  of  both. 

On  June  14,  1664,  twenty -five  delegates  of  this 
Cbnrch  met,  with  an  equal  number  of  the  AfKcan 
Methodist  Epiocopal  Zion  Church,  at  Philadelphia,  to 
consider  the  terms  upon  which  the  two  bodies  could 
onite.  The  session  of  the  joint  convention  was  en- 
tirely harmonions. '  All  the  anrangemento  for  the  con- 
nmmation  of  a  union  were  perfected,  and  all  wera 
satisfied  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
fneneee  of  the  two  Churches  in  1869  the  union  would 
beeflJMted. 

On  May  15,  1865,  Bbhop  Payne  reorganized  the 
Sooth  Carolina  Annual  Conferance  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church.  This  Church  was  first  established  in  Charles- 
too  forty  yean  ago.  Among  those  concerned  in  the 
norement  was  Morris  Brown,  the  second  bishop  of  the 
coQoection.  The  church  then  founded  existed  in  pros- 
perity for  six  yean,  wonhipping  in  a  house  erected  by 
theauelvea,  when  the  African  M.  £.  Church  as  a  sepa- 
rate organisation  was  overthrown,  and  ever  since,  un- 
til the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the  colored  people 
vere  compelled  to  wonhip  with  the  whites,  and  were 
Ut>iigfat  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  white  pastors. 
Cpon  the  fall  of  Charleston,  Bishop  Payne  proceeded 
JO  that  city,  and,  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  to  the 
contruy  notwithstanding,  reorganised  an  Annual  Con- 
ference. 

II.  Doctrmes, — ^The  doctrines  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (q.  v.). 

III.  Goverumenl. — The  biskopi  preside  in  the  con- 
fnencca  and  station  the  ministen;  they  are  styled 
*'  Kight  Reverend.*'  The  General  Conference  is  com- 
P<«ed  of  travelling  preachen  of  two  yean'  standing, 
sod  of  local  preachers  delegated  by  the  Annual  Con- 
C»ence,  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  five  travelling 
Unacban.    Ito  sessions  are  qnadrenniaL     The  An- 
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mud  Conference  consiste  of  all  the  travelling  preach- 
en in  full  connection,  and  of  all  local  preachen  who 
have  been  licensed  a  certain  period,  and  can  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination.  In  other  respecte  the  gov- 
ernment resembles  that  of  the  M.  E.  Church. 

lY.  ^tatweicf.— From  the  reporte  made  at  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1864  on  the  constitution  of  the 
Church,  it  appean  that  in  that  year  the  real  estate  and 
chureh  property  was  estimated  at  about  ^2,000,000,  lo- 
cated in  the  New  England  States,  the  North-western 
States,  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  California.  The  mem- 
berehip  of  the  connection  was  about  60,000;  the  num- 
ber of  those  attending  the  Chureh,  800,000 ;  local 
preachen,  1000 ;  travelling  preachers,  500 ;  ordained 
ministers,  200 ;  and  8  bishops.  Missions  had  been  es- 
tablished in  nearly  all  of  the  states  above  named,  and 
the  number  of  missionaries  was  about  20.  The  Chureh 
had  about  1200  day-schools,  and  1000  teachera  of  color, 
educated  at  the  various  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Sunday-schools  had  been 
established  in  connection  with  nearly  all  of  the  meet- 
ing-houses. They  were  attended  by  about  200,000 
children,  and  some  200,000  volumes  of  Sunday-school 
books  were  used.  The  highest  literary  institution  of 
the  denomination  is  Wilberforce  Univereity,  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Conference,  and  lo- 
cated three  miles  north  of  Xenis,  Green  County,  Ohio. 
It  had,  in  1864,  about  100  studento.  There  are  also 
semins^es  at  Baltimore,  Columbus  (O.),  Alleghany, 
and  Pittsburg.  The  school  near  Columbus  has  a 
farm  of  172  acres.  There  are  two  religious  papeni, 
the  ChrttHan  Recorder^  a  weekly,  issued  b}'  the  Book 
Concern  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Repodtorif, 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church, 
a  religious  denomination  composed  entirely  of  colored 
Methodists,  organized  Oct.  2i>,  18*20. 

I.  Bittcrg, — This  denomination  originated  in  the 
sei^ession,  in  1820,  of  the  Zion  congregation  of  AfHcan 
Methodists,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Chureh.  The  congregation  assigned 
as  the  cause  of  ita  separation  some  resolutions  passed 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Chureh,  in  1820,  concerning  Chureh  government. 
Zion  congregation  was  soon  joined  by  several  other 
congregations,  and  in  1821  the  first  Annual  Conference 
was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  attended 
by  22  ministen,  and  reported  the  number  of  memben 
connected  with  the  Conference  as  being  1426.  For 
seven  more  yean  successively  an  Annual  Conference 
was  convened,  each  of  which  appointed  its  presidnit. 
At  the  Annual  Conference  of  1888,  the  Rev.  Christo- 
pher Rush  was  elected  permanent  superintendent  for 
four  yean.  In  1847  the  denomination  had  2  general 
superintendento,  4  annual  conferences  (New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore),  76  travelling 
ministers,  fh>m  150  to  200  local  preachen  and  exhort- 
en,  &000  lay  memben,  60  churehes,  and  many  congre- 
gations without  churches,  in  11  states  of  the  Union, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Nova  Scotia.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1864,  held  at  Philadelphia,  declared 
in  favor  of  a  union  with  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chureh  (q.  v.). 

II.  Doctrinee. — The  doctrines  sre  the  same  as  thoso 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chureh  (q.  v.). 

III.  Government. — ^The  highest  functionaries  of  the 
Chureh  are  general  superintendents,  who  are  elected 
to  their  office  every  four  yean  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
memben  of  the  General  Conference.  They  may  be 
re-elected  at  the  expiration  of  their  term.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  meets  every  four  yean,  and  is  com- 
posed pf  all  the  travelling  ministen  of  the  connection. 
The  Annual  Conference  is  composed  of  all  the  travel- 
ling ministers  of  a  district.  See  Rev.  Christopher 
Rush's  Hiet.  of  ike  African  MetkotUti  Ckttrch  (N.  Y.). 
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AfrioAnna,  Jui.iU8  (called  by  Snidas  Sexhu  Ju- 
lius), was  an  intimate  friend  of  Origen,  an  eminent 
Cliristian  cbronographer,  and  flonrialied  about  the 
year  220.  Having  been  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Her- 
adas,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  and  pupil  of  Origen, 
he  came  to  Alexandria  to  study  with  him,  but  be 
seems  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Nicopolis  (the  ancient 
Emmans),  in  Palestine,  and  to  have  exerted  himself 
for  its  restoration ;  for  which  purpose,  in  220,  he  made 
a  visit  to  Antoninns  Heliogabalus,  to  obtain  from  him 
permission  that  the  walls  of  the  ruined  city  should  be 
rebuilt.  According  to  one  writer  (Hebe^Jesu,  Cat,  Kb. 
CkcUd,  XV,  18),  he  was  bishop  of  Nicopolis.  He  died 
about  282.  Africanus  wrote  a  chronological  work  in 
five  sections  under  the  title  of  PefUabiblo§ — a  sort  of 
universal  history,  composed  to  prove  the  antiquity  of 
true  religion  and  the  novelty  of  paganism.  Fng- 
ments  of  this  chronology  are  extant  in  the  works  of 
Eusebius,  Syncellus,  Malala,  Theophanes,  Cedrenus, 
and  in  the  "Ckromeon  PcuckaUr  The  '*Pentobib- 
loe**  commences  with  the  creation,  B.C.  6499,  and 
closes  with  A.D.  221.  The  chronolo^  of  Africanus 
places  the  birth  of  Christ  three  years  before  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era.  But  under  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian ten  years  were  taken  from  the  number  which 
had  elapsed,  and  thus  the  computation  of  the  Church- 
es of  Alexandria  and  Antioch  were  reconciled.  Ac- 
cording to  Fabricius  {BUU.  Gr,  ed.  nova,  viii,  9),  there 
exists  at  Paris  a  manuscript  containing  an  abstract 
of  the  **  PonUbiblos."  Scaliger  has  borrowed,  in  his 
edition  of  Eusebius,  the  chronology  of  Africanus  ex- 
tant in  ^*Geo,  SynceUi  Chrtmograpkia  ah  Adamo  ad 
IHockaianum^  k  Jac.  Goar*'  (Gr.  et  Lat.,  Paris,  1652, 
fol.).  Africanus  wrote  a  learned  letter  to  Origen,  in 
which  he  disputes  the  authenticity  of  the  apocryphal 
history  of  Susannah  (Basle,  Gr.  and  Lat.  1674,  4to). 
A  great  part  of  another  letter  of  Africanus  to  Aristides, 
reconciling  the  disagreement  between  the  genealcies 
of  Christ  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  extant  in  Eusebius 
(bk.  vi,  ch.  XX  xi). 

It  is  believed  that  Africanus  was  still  a  pagan  when 
he  wrote  bis  work  entitled  Cuhu  (Kctrroc,  girdle  of 
Venus),  in  which  he  treats  of  agriculture,  medicine, 
physics,  and  especially  the  military  art.  Hebec^esu, 
in  his  catalogue  of  Chaldean  works,  mentions  a  com- 
mentary on  the  N.  T.  by  Africanus,  bishop  of  Emmaus. 
Finilly,  a  translation  of  the  work  of  Abdias  of  Baby- 
lon, entitled  Nittoria  cerlanUnU  apoMid^  has  been  at- 
tri  iitod  to  Aflricanus,  but  probably  erroneously. 

Tho  fact  of  a  man  so  learned  and  intelligent  as  the 
chronologer  Africanus  being  a  Christian,  refutes  the 
error  of  those  who  think  that  all  Christians  in  the  first 
centuries  of  our  era  were  illiterate.  The  criticisms  of 
Africanus  upon  the  apocryphal  books  seem  to  attest 
that  he  did  not  receive  the  canonical  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  without  previous  examination ;  and, 
fh>m  his  manner  of  reconciling  the  different  genealo- 
gies of  Christ,  it  appears  certain  that  he  recognised 
the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  in  which  they  occur. — 
CAve,  //wf.  IM.  ann.  220;  Lardner,  Works,  ii,  457. 

Afternoon  (si^ii  n^isd,  tutoth'  ha^yom\  theday't 
decUmng,  Judg.  xix,  8,  as  in  the  margin).  The  He- 
brews, in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law,  reckoned 
the  day  firom  evening  to  evening,  and  divided  it  into 
six  unequal  parts : 

1.  Tlie  break  of  day. 

2.  The  morning,  or  sunrise. 

8.  The  heat  of  tiie  day.  It  begins  about  nine  o*clock 
(Gen.  xviii,  1 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  11). 

4.  Midday. 

6.  The  cool  of  the  day,  litetmlly  the  wind  of  the  day, 
fh>m  the  fkct  that  in  Eastern  countries  a  wind  com- 
mences blowing  regularly  for  a  few  hours  befbre  sun- 
Bet,  and  continues  till  evening. 

6.  The  evening.     See  Dat. 

Ag'aba  (Aiacafid,  prpb.  i.  q.  Affabus),  one  of  tht 


temple  servants,  whose  "  sons"  returned  fkom  Baby- 
lon (1  Esdr.  V,  80),  evidently  the  Haoab  (q.  v.)  of  the 
genuine  text  (Ezr.  ii,  46). 

Ag&ba  ('Aya/da),  a  fortress  near  Jerusalem,  which 
Galesius,  its  governor,  restored  to  Aristobnlns,  the  ton 
of  Alexander  Jannsus  (Josephns,  ^n^.  xiii,  24,  5). 
The  place  cannot  well  be  identified  on  account  of  the 
various  readings  (see  Hudson's  ed.  i,  602,  note),  one  of 
which  (Fa^o&a)  even  seems  to  identify  it  with  Gab- 
BATHA  (q.  v.).  It  was  perhaps  the  eminence  of  Gib- 
ear  (q.  v.). 

Ag'abns  ('Aya/Soc ;  either  from  the  Heb.  2^)1,  a 
locutt  [which  even  occurs  as  a  proper  name,  Ezra  ii, 
46],  or  n29,  to  love;  Simon.  Onom,  N,  T,  15,  and  Wolf, 
Cur.  ii,  1167),  the  name  of  **  a  prophet,"  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  seventy  (Usciples  of  Christ 
(Welch,  De  Agabo  Vote,  Jen.  1757,  and  in  his  Dm.  ad 
Act.  Ap.  ii,  181  sq.).     He,  with  others,  came  from 
Jndaa  to  Antioch,  while  Paul  and  Barnabas  (A.D.  43) 
were  there,  and  announced  an  approaching  famine, 
which  actually  occurred  tho  following  year  (Acts  xi, 
27,  28).     Some  writers  suppose  that  the  famine  was 
general ;   but  most  modem  commentators  unite  in 
understanding  that  the  large  terms  of  the  original 
(oKyv  Ttiv  otKovfuvrfv)  apply  not  to  the  tekole  worlds 
nor  oven  to  the  whole  Roman  empire,  but,  as  in  Luke 
ii,  1,  to  Judaui  onl}'.     Statements  respecting  four  fam- 
ines, which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Oioa. 
vii,  6;  Euseb.  //iff.  Ecd.  ii,  8-;  Ckron.  ^rm.  ii,  269), 
are  produced  by  the  commentators  who  support  this 
view  (Wesseling,  Observ.  i,  9,  p.  28) ;  and  as  all  the 
countries  put  together  would  not  make  up  a  tenth  part 
of  even  the  Roman  empire,  they  think  it  plain  that 
the  words  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  that  famine 
which,  in  the  fourth  3'ear  of  Claudius  (Soetonins, 
Ciaittd.  18),  overspread  Palestine  (see  Kuindl,  Cowuneut. 
in  loc.).    Tho  poor  Jews,  in  general,  were  then  relieved 
by  the  queen  of  Adiabene,  who  sent  to  purchase  com 
in  Egypt  for  them  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  2,  6;  5,  2); 
and  for. the  relief  of  the  Christians  in  that  oonntiy  con- 
tributions were  raised  by  the  brethren  at  Antioch,  and 
conveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  Paul  and  Bamabas  (Acts 
xi,  29,  80).     Many  jrears  after,  this  same  Agabna  met 
Paul  at  Cnsarea,  and  warned  him  of  the  sufieringa 
which  awaited  him  if  he  prosecuted  his  journey  to  Jen- 
salem  (Acts  xxi,  10-12),  A.D.  65.    (See  Conyheare 
and  Howson's  8t.  Paul,  i,  127 ;  ii,' 283 ;  Baumguten, 
Jpofte^scAtcAte,  i,  270  sq. ;    ii,  118.)     The  Greek 
Church  assert  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  at  Antioch, 
and  hold  his  festival  on  the  8th  of  March  (Elichhom, 
BUd.  d.  bibl.  Lit.  i,  22,  23 ;  vi,  20).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

▲'gag  (Heb.  Agag\  !l3iK,  perh.  ficoM,  fh>m  an 
Arab,  root,  in  1  Sam.  always  written  2Jiit ;  Sept.  'Ayay, 
but  Pwy  in  Num.),  the  name  of  two  kings  of  the  Am*- 
lekitcs,  and  probably  a  common  name  of  all  their 
kings  (Hengstenbeiig,  Pentat,  ii,  807),  like  Pharaoh 
in  Egypt,  and  Achish  or  Abimelech  among  the  Phni9> 
tines.     Siee  also  Aoaoite. 

1.  The  king  apparently  of  one  of  the  hostile  neigh. 
boring  nations,  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  (B.C.  1618^, 
referred  to  by  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv,  7)  in  a  manner 
implying  that  the  king  of  the  Amalekites  was,  then 
at  least,  a  greater  monarch,  and  his  people  a  greater 
people,  than  is  commonly  imagined.    See  AjiALCicrrB 

2.  A  king  of  the  Amalekites,  who  was  spared  try 
Saul,  contrary  to  the  solemn  vow  of  devotement  to  de» 
straction  [see  Anathema]  whereby  the  nation,  as 
such,  had  of  old  precluded  itself  fh>m  giving  any  quar- 
ter to  that  people  (Exod.  xvii,  14 ;  Num.  xiv,  45). 
Hence  when  Samuel  arrived  in  the  camp  of  Saul  U^ 
ordered  Agag  to  be  brought  forth.  He  came  *'  ple«i&. 
antly,"  deeming  secure  the  life  which  the  king  had 
spared.  But  the  prophet  ordered  him  to  be  cat  in 
pieces;  and  the  expression  which  he  employed — *^^Jk^m 
thy  sword  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  tli^ 
mother  be  childless  among  women'* — Vindicates 
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apart  from  the  obligations  of  the  tow,  tome  anch  ex- 
ample of  retributive  joatioe  was  intended  as  had  been 
exercised  in  the  case  of  Adonibexek;  or,  in  otlier 
m-oidSf  that  Agag  had  made  himself  infamona  by  the 
same  tieatment  of  some  prisoners  of  distinction  (prob- 
abiy  Israelites)  as  he  now  received  from  Samuel  (see 
Diedrichs,  ffmriehlmng  Agag'M,  GOtt.  ITIfS).  The  nn- 
iisaal  mode  in  which  hia  death  was  inflicted  strongly 
supports  this  conclosion  (1  Sam.  xv,  8-88).  B.C.  dr. 
1070.— Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Samuel. 

Ag'agite  [others  A^gagiti]  (Hcb.  AgAffi\  •'SJSt, 
Sept  BoiTotoc,  Moici^wv,  Vulg.  AgjgUu)^  the  name 
of  the  nation  to  which  Haman  (q.  v.)  belonged  (Esther 
ill,  1, 10;  Tiii,  8,  5;  ix,  24).  Joeephos  explains  it  as 
meaniog  AmaUkUe  {Ani,  xl,  6,  5).     See  AoAO. 

Agalla  or  AcalHm     See  EolaIm. 

Agam.    See  Rbbd. 

Agftpd,  pluml  AoAPiV  {aycneii^  ayairai\  the  Greek 
term  for  lore,  need  by  ecclesiastical  writers  (most  tre" 
qaently  in  the  plural)  to  signify  the  social  meal  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  which  generally  accompanied 
the  Eocfaarist.  The  New  Testament  does  not  appear 
to  give  it  the  sanction  of  a  divine  command :  it  seems 
to  be  attribntable  to  the  spirit  of  a  religion  which  is  a 
bond  of  brotherly  union  and  eoncord  among  its  pro- 
fessors.   See  EccRABisT. 

1.  Much  learned  research  has  been  spent  in  tracing 
the  origim  of  this  custom;  but,  though  considerable 
objHnirity  may  rest  on  the  details,  the  general  histor- 
ical connection  is  tolerably  obvious.  It  is  truo  that 
the  tpetvoi  and  iTatplai,  and  other  similar  institutions 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  presented  some  points  of  resem- 
blance which  facilitated  both  the  adoption  and  tho 
abuse  of  the  Aga|»B  by  the  Gentile  converts  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  we  cannot  consider  them  as  the  direct 
modcb  of  the  latter.  If  we  reflect  on  the  profound 
impression  which  the  transactions  of  **the  night  on 
which  the  Lord  was  betrayed"  (1  Cor.  xl,  28)  must 
hare  made  on  the  minds  of  the  apostles,  nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  natural,  or  in  closer  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  tho  new  dispensation,  than  a  wish 
to  perpetuate  the  commemoration  of  his  death  in  con- 
nection with  their  socbl  meal  (Neander,  Leben  Jem, 
p.  &i3 :  Plamimg  of  the  Chrutitm  Ckwrch,  i,  27).  The 
primaiy  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  had  impressed  a 
ttcredness  oa  the  repast  of  which  it  formed  a  part 
(cmap.  Matt,  xxvi,  26 ;  Mark  xiv,  22,  with  Luke  xxU, 
^:  1  Cor.  xi,  25) ;  and  when  to  this  consideration  we 
add  the  ardent  liaith  and  love  of  the  new  converts  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  of  property  with  the  disrup- 
tioB  of  old  connections  and  attachments  on  tho  other, 
which  most  have  heightened  the  feeling  of  brother- 
hood,  we  need  not  look  farther  to  account  for  tho  insti- 
tvtioB  of  the  AgapsB,  at  once  a  symbol  of  Christian 
love  and  a  strikhig  exemplification  of  its  benevolent 
energy.  However  soon  its  purit}-  was  soiled,  at  first 
it  was  not  nndeserving  of  the  eulogy  pronounced  by 
Chrrsostom :  "A  custom  most  beautiful  and  most  ben- 
eficUl ;  for  it  was  a  supporter  of  love,  a  solace  of  pov- 
erty, a  moderator  of  wealth,  and  a  disciplino  of  humil- 
ity." 

Thus  tho  common  meal  and  the  Eucharist  formed 
together  one  whole,  and  were  conjointly  denominated 
lard't  Slipper  (jSitiryov  rov  Kvpiov,  Cfiirvov  KvputKvv) 
ndffoH  oflm  (oyainj).  They  were  also  signified 
(iccofding  to  Mosheim,  Neander,  and  other  eminent 
critics)  by  the  phrase,  hrtaking  of  bread  (xXCivrfC  dp- 
*ov.  Acta  it,  46 ;  cXutfic  rou  dprov,  Acts  ii,  42 ;  icXa<rai 
tiproK,  Acts  XX,  7).  We  find  the  term  AyuTcai  thus 
tpplied  once,  at  least,  in  the  New  Testament  (Jude  12), 
"These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of  charity"  (iv  rate 
ayarai^  vft&v).  The'  reading  in  2  Pet.  ii,  18,  is  of 
doubtful  authority :  "  Spots  and  blemishes,  living  lux- 
wfeuily  fai  their  Agapa"  (jvr^^wvrrc  iv  rai^  dyu- 
'^(C  avriv);  but  the  common  reading  b  iv  raig 
flTdraif  avrwf,  "in  their  own  deceivings."    The 


phrase  &Yd7rriv  voiiiv  was  early  employed  in  the  sense 
of  celebrating  the  Eucharist ;  thus  in  the  epistle  of  Ig- 
natius  to  the  church  at  Smyrna,  §  viii.  In  §  vii  dya- 
wdv  appears  to  refer  more  especially  to  the  Agapa. 

By  ecclesiastical  writers  several  synonyms  are  used 
for  the  Agapa,  such  as  (rvfiiroma  (Balsamon,  ad  Can. 
xxvii,  CoHcU.  Laodieen,)\  leoivai  rpdiriZait  iv^x'^t 
Koiyai  iimdoitt,  Koivdavfuroma  (Chrysostom);  dtiirva 
Kotvd  (CEcumenius);  ffwrmria  icai  ov^iroma  (Zonaras). 

Though  the  Agapa  usually  succeeded  the  Eucharist, 
yet  they  are  not  alluded  to  in  Justin  Martyr's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Utter  (Apol,  i,  §  65,  67);  while  TertullUn, 
on  the  contrary,  in  his  account  of  the  Agapa,  makes 
no  distinct  mention  of  the  Eochaiist.  "  The  nature 
of  our  Cana"  he  says,  "  may  be  gathered  fh>m  its 
name,  which  is  the  Greek  term  for  love  (dUectio), 
However  much  it  may  cost  us,  it  is  real  gain  to  incur 
such  expense  in  the  cause  of  piety ;  for  we  aid  the 
poor  by  this  refreshment ;  we  do  not  sit  down  to  it  till 
we  have  first  tasted  of  prayer  to  God ;  we  eat  to  satis- 
fy our  hunger ;  we  drink  no  more  than  befits  the  tem- 
perate ;  we  feast  as  those  who  recollect  that  they  are 
to  spend  the  night  in  devotion ;  we  converse  as  those 
who  know  that  the  Lord  is  an  ear-witness.  After  wa- 
ter for  washing  hands,  and  lights  have  been  brought 
in,  every  one  is  required  to  sing  something  to  the 
praise  of  Crod,  either  from  the  S<^pture8  or  ftom  his 
own  thoughts ;  hy  this  means,  if  any  one  has  indulged 
in  excess,  he  is  detected.  The  feast  is  closed  with 
prayer. "  Contributions  or  oblations  of  provisions  and 
money  were  made  on  these  occasions,  and  the  surplus 
was  placed  in  the  handa  of  the  presiding  elder  (o 
irpo««miH. — compare  1  Tim.  v,  17,  w  irpofartttTtQ  irpta- 
/3vrcpo(),  by  whom  it  was  applied  to  the  relief  of  or- 
phans and  widows,  the  sick  and  destitute,  prisoners 
and  strangers  (Justin,  Apol.  i,  67). 

Allusions  to  the  Kvpiaxov  Bttitvov  are  to  be  met  with 
in  heathen  writers.  Thus  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
epistle  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  after  describing  the 
meeting  of  the  Christians  for  worship,  represents  them 
as  assembling  again  at  a  later  hour,  "oif  capiendum 
cUmm,  pramiaemtm  (amen  et  imtoxntm."  By  the  phrase 
"  eibmn  promucmtm"  (Augustine  remarks)  wo  are  not 
to  understand  merely  food  partaken  in  common  with 
others,  but  common  food,  such  as  is  usually  eaten ;  the 
term  innoxium  also  intimates  that  it  was  perfectly 
wholesome  and  lawful,  not  consisting,  for  example, 
of  human  flesh  (for,  among  other  odious  imputations, 
that  of  cannibalism  had  been  cast  upon  the  Christians, 
which,  to  prejudiced  minds,  might  derive  some  appar- 
ent support  from  a  misinterpretation  of  our  Lord's  lan- 
guage in  John  vi,  53,  "  Unless  ye  eat  the  flesh  and 
drink  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  man"),  nor  of  herbs  pre- 
pared with  incantations  and  magical  rites.  Lucian 
also,  in  his  account  of  the  philosopher  Peregrinus, 
tells  us  that,  when  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  being 
a  Christian,  he  was  visited  b}'  his  brethren  in  the 
faith,  who  brought  with  them  iiiirva  xouciXa,  which 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  the  provisions  which 
were  reserved  for  the  absent  members  of  the  church  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Gesner  remarks 
on  this  expression,  ^^Agapat,  offerewU  fmoquoque  oH- 
quid,  quod  una  contumerent ;  kinc  ^roiriAa,  non  a  iusu." 

2.  The  mode  of  celebrating  the  feast  was  simple. 
The  bishop  or  presbyter  presided.  The  food  appears 
to  have  been  either  dressed  at  the  houses  of  the  guests, 
or  to  have  been  prepared  at  the  place  of  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  Before  eating,  the  guests 
washed  their  hands,  and  prayer  was  offered.  The 
Scriptures  were  read,  and  questions  proposed  by  the 
person  presiding.  Then  followed  the  recital  of  ac- 
counts respecting  the  affairs  of  other  churches,  such 
accounts  being  regularly  transmitted  fh>m  one  church 
to  another,  so  that  a  deep  sympathy  was  produced ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  assistance  was  furnished  to  church- 
es in  trouble.  At  the  close  of  the  feast,  money  was 
collected  for  orphans  and  widows,  for  the  poor,  and  for 
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prisoners.  The  kiss  of  charity  was  giren,  and  the 
ceremony  concluded  with  prayer  (Rom.  xvi,  16 ;  1  Cor. 
xvi,  20;  1  Thess.  v,  26;  1  Pet.  v,  14). 

8.  Their  Decline, — From  the  passages  in  the  Epistles 
of  Jade  and  Peter,  already  quoted,  and  more  particu- 
larly tnm  the  language  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xl,  it  appears 
that  at  a  vory  oariy  period  the  Agape  were  perverted 
from  their  original  design ;  the  rich  frequently  prac- 
tised a  selfish  indulgence,  to  the  neglect  of  their  poorer 
brethren:  ticaoroc  r6  tdtov  StJiirvov  wpcikafifiavii  (1 
Cor.  xi,  21) ;  i.  e.  the  rich  feasted  on  the  provisions 
they  brought,  without  waiting  for  the  poorer  members, 
or  granting  them  a  portion  of  their  abundance.  They 
appear  to  have  imitated  the  Grecian  mode  of  entertain- 
ment called  iiiirvov  dird  trwpiioc  (see  Xenophon*s 
Memorabilia^  iii,  14;  Neander's  PkaUing  of  the  Chri*' 
tian  Churchy  i,  292).  On  account  of  these  and  similar 
irregularities,  and  probably  in  part  to  elude  the  notice 
of  their  persecutors,  the  Christians,  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century,  frequently  celebrated  the  Eu- 
charist by  itself  and  before  daybreak  (antebiotnis  coed- 
bus)  (Tertnllian,  De  Cor,  Miliis,  §  8).  From  Pliny's 
JCpistle  it  also  appears  that  the  Agapss  were  suspected 
by  the  Roman  authorities  of  belonging  to  the  class  of 
lletasris  (croipiai),  unions  or  secret  societies,  which 
were  often  emplo^'ed  for  political  purposes,  and  as  such 
denounced  by  the  imperial  edicts ;  for  he  says  (refer- 
ring to  the  '*  eibum  promitantm"  etc.)  "  quod  ipmm 
Jheere  deeiitte  poet  idietum  meum^  quo  seamdum  mam- 
data  iua  ffetterias  esse  vetueram"  (Plin.  £p,  96  al.  97). 
At  a  still  later  period  the  Agapa  were  subjected  to 
strict  regulation  by  various  councils.  Thus  by  the 
28th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodioea  it  was  forbidden 
to  hold  them  in  churches.  At  the  Council  of  Carthage 
(A.D.  897)  it  was  ordered  (can.  29)  that  none  should 
partake  of  the  Eucharist  unless  they  had  previonsly 
abstained  flrom  food ;  but  it  is  added,  **  ezcepto  uno  die 
anmversario,  quo  ccena  domini  eeUbratMr,"  This  ex- 
ception favors  the  supposition  that  the  Agapss  were 
originally  held  in  dose  imitation  of  the  Last  Supper, 
i.  e.  before,  instead  of  after,  the  Eucharist.  The  same 
prohibition  was  repeated  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  centuries,  at  the  Council  of  Orleans  (can.  12), 
A.D.  538;  in  the  Trullanian  Council  at  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  692 ;  and  in  the  council  held  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  A.D.  816.  Yet  these  regulations  were  not 
intended  to  set  aside  the  Agapsa  altogether.  In  the 
Council  of  Qangra,  in  Paphlagonia  (about  A.D.  860),  a 
curse  was  denounced  on  whoever  despised  the  partak- 
ers of  the  Agaps  or  refused  to  join  in  them.  When 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
by  Austin  (A.D.  596),  Gregory'  the  Great  advised  the 
celebration  of  the  Agapie,  in  booths  formed  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  at  the  consecration  of  churches. 

Few  vestiges  of  this  ancient  usage  can  now  be 
traced.  In  some  few  churches,  however,  may  still  be 
found  what  seem  to  be  remnants  of  the  old  practice ; 
thus  it  is  nsual,  in  every  church  in  Rouen,  on  Easter- 
day,  after  mass,  to  distribute  to  the  faithful,  in  the 
nave  ot  the  church,  an  ApapCy  in  the  shape  of  a  cake 
and  a  cup  of  wine.  It  appears  that  it  used  to  be  done 
on  all  great  festivals ;  for  we  read  in  the  life  of  Ans- 
bertus,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  that  he  gave  an  Agape  to 
the  people  in  his  church  ^* after  communion,  on  solemn 
dajrs,  and  himself  waited  at  table  especially  upon  the 
poor."  Dr.  King  sugs^ests,  that  the  Benediction  of  the 
LoaffeSf  observed  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  a  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Agapce,  Suioer  says  that  it  is  yet  the 
custom  in  that  Church  on  Easter-day,  after  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  mysteries,  for  the  people  to  feast 
together  in  the  churches ;  and  this  distribution  panis 
benedicti  et  vini,  he  also  seems  to  consider  a  vestige  of 
the  Agapie.  But  the  primitive  love-feaety  under  a 
simpler  and  more  expressly  religions  form,  is  retained 
In  modem  times  by  the  Moravians  and  the  Methodists. 
See  LoVE-FBAST.  Similar  meetings  are  held  in  Scot- 
land by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Robert  Sandeman  (q.  v.). 


and  by  a  branch  of  them  in  Danbnry,  Conn. — Siuosr, 
Thee,  col.  28 ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  ffiet.  U  59, 104,  296 ;  Lord- 
ner,  Works^  vii,  280;  Coleman,  Anc,  Ckrittiaidtp^  ch. 
xxi,  §  18;  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd,  xv,  8;  Diedplms  of 
the  M,  £,  Churchy  pt.  ii. 

Besides  the  Encharistic  Agapn^  three  other  kinds 
are  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers:  (1.)  Agapa 
woto/i>i'g,held  in  commemoration  of  the  martyrs  (Tbeo- 
doret,  Evang,  VerU,  viii,  928,  924,  ed.  Schulz);  (2.) 
Agapa  cofuuibialee,  or  marriage-feasts  (Greg.  Naz. 
£pist,  i,  14);  (8.)  Agapa  funeraleBy  funeral-feasts 
(Greg.  Naa.  Carm,  JT.),  probably  similar  to  the  in{A' 
ikiwov  or  vfKpoitimHfv  of  the  Greeks. — ^Kitto,  s.  v. 

For  further  details,  see  Resenins,  De  Agapie  Jwia 
Epietola  (Havn.  1600) ;  Oldecop,  De  Agapie  (Helmst 
1656) ;  Cabassutius,  De  Agapie^  in  his  Notitia  eed.  Atf> 
toriar,  (Lugd.  1680),  p.  81  sq. ;  Hoombeckf  De  Agapii 
vett.  in  Ills  Mitcell.  Sacr,  (Ultraj.  1689),  p.  587 ;  Schon- 
fleisch,  De  vet.  Agaparum  ritu  (Viteb.  1690,  also  in 
Walch's  Compend,  Antiq,  Lips.  1788,  p.  566);  Same, 
De  vett,  Chriet.  Agapie  (Regiom.  1701) ;  Mnratori,  De 
Agapie  eublatie  (Patau.  1709);  B6hmer,  De  Chriet. 
capiendie  cibuny  in  bis  Diseert.  jwrie  €ccl.  antiq,  (Lips. 
1711),  p.  223;  Hanzschel,  De  Agapie  (Lips.  1729); 
Schlogel,  De  Agapar,  attUe  apoUolica  (Lips.  1756); 
Schuberth,  De  Agapie  vtU,  Judaor,  (GorUc.  1761); 
Bohn,  D.  Liebeemahle  d,  ereten  Chrieten  (Erf.  17Ci*); 
FrOhaui,  De  Agapie  (Littav.  1784) ;  Drescher,  De  vett, 
Chriet,AgapitlGite».1924yy  August!,  Handb,d.ChrUt- 
lichen  Archaol,  i,  pt.  1,  2 ;  Neander,  Church  Jiiet.  i, 
825;  ii,  825 ;  Bruns,  Canonee  Apost.  et  Comcil.  (BeroL 
1839) ;  Kestner,  Die  Agapen^  od.  d,  gehdme  WetAmed  d. 
ertten  Chritten  (Jena,  1819) ;  Mdlin,  De  vett,  CkritAsno- 
rwn  Agapie  (Lips.  1780);  Sahmen,  tef.  (Regiom.  1701); 
Stolbeig,  id,  (Viteb.  1693,  and  in  Meaihen,  Thee,  ii, 
800  sq.) ;  Dugnet,  Dee  ancieunet  Agapee  (Par.  1748) ; 
Fronto,  De  ^cAon^macc  veterum,  in  his  Dieeert,  Ecd. 
p.  468-488 ;  Hilpert,  De  Agapie  (Helmst.  1656)  ;  Qnis- 
torp,  id,  (Rosb.  1711);  TUeman,  id,  (Marb.  1G9S); 
Sandelli,  De  Chrietianor,  egnaxibue  (Venet.  1770); 
Sonntag,  Feria  cerealee  Chrietianor.  (Altdorf.  1704); 
Bender,  De  convivUe  Mebraor,  endtariedcie  (Brem. 
1704).     See  Feast. 

'  AgapStas  ((SyamTrai,  5e29ve<f,  used  in  the  primitive 
Church  as  a  tiUe  of  saints).  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church  this  title  was  given  to  virgins  w1m>  dwelt  with 
monks  and  others  professing  celibacy,  in  a  state  of  so- 
called  tpirUwal  love.  This  intercourse,  however  pure 
and  holy  it  may  have  been  at  first,  soon  occasioned 
great  scandal  in  the  Church,  and  at  length  became  the 
cause  of  such  evils  that  it  was  synodically  condemned 
(Lateran  Council,  1189).  It  seems  that  the  name 
Agapeti  (ayarniroi)  was  given  to  men  who  passed  the 
same  kind  of  life  with  deaconesses  and  other  women. 
The  6th  Novell  (cap.  vi)  forbids  deaconesses  to  have 
with  them  such  men,  with  whom  they  dwelt  as  with 
their  brothers  or  relations.  —  Epiphaniua,  Har.  43; 
Mosheim,  Comm,  ii,  138.    See  Subiktboductjb. 

For  special  treatises  on  this  class  of  persona  see 
GQnther,  Hittoria  dyairtiritv  [ovvHoaicrCtv^  (Reborn. 
1722) ;  Muratori,  De  Sgnieactii  tt  Agapeiisy  in  bis  .4  necd^ 
Gr.  p.  218-230 ;  an  anonymous  treatise,  De  camokercio 
cum  MtUierUms  eubintroductie  (Dresd.  1748);  Quistorp^ 
'Ayamjrai  et  XvpfioaKroi  (Viteb.  1708);  Larroqnanaa, 
De  MuUeribue  Clerieonan  mn>ttoaKTai^  (Viteb.  170S). 

Agap6tU8  I,  pope,  son  of  Gordianus,  a  priest,  by 
birth  a  Roman;  succeeded  John  II  in  the  papacy, 
April  21st  (29th,  Cave),  535.  llieodatus,  the  kini;  of 
the  Goths  in  ItaJy,  alarmed  at  the  conquests  of  Beliaa- 
rius,  obliged  Agapetua  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  to 
sue  for  peace  finom  the  Emperor  Justinian.  This  the 
pope  was  unable  to  obtain ;  but  he  signalized  his  seal 
for  religion  by  refusing  to  communicate  with  Antkimoa 
the  Eutychian,  then  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The 
emperor  endeavored  to  compel  Agapetus  to  receive 
him  into  communion,  but  he  resolutely  persisted  in  tiia 
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refusal.  Induced  by  this  bold  conduct  to  look  moTe 
do0ely  into  tbe  question,  Justinian  became  convinced 
of  the  error  that  hnd  been  committed  in  elevating  An- 
tbimns  to  the  patriarchal  see,  and  by  bis  order  a  coun- 
cil  was  held  at  Constantinople  in  686,  in  which  Aga- 
petus  presided,  where  Anthimus  was  deposed,  and 
Meanas  elected  in  his  stead,  and  consecrated  by  the 
pope.  Agapetus  died  at  Constantinople  in  that  same 
year,  on  the  !2*2it  i\ay  <>f  April,  after  having  held  the 
see  eleven  months  and  three  weeks,  according  to  the 
most  proliable  opinion.  H  is  body  was  carried  to  Rome, 
and  buried  in  tbe  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  tbe  Vatican, 
September  20th,  on  which  day  hu  festival  is  marked 
in  the  Roman  Martyrology.  Five  of  his  epistles  re- 
main, vis.,  one  to  Justinian,  two  to  Ccsarius,  bishop 
of  Aries,  and  two  to  Reparatus,  bishop  of  Carthage. 
The  episUe  to  Anthimus,  given  together  with  these  in 
the  CoUeetiotts  of  Councils,  is  spurious.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Silvering. — Biog.  l/idv.  vol,  i ;  Baronius,  A.D. 
535, 536;  Cave,  Ilitt,  Lit,  ann.  636. 

AgapitOB  H,  pope,  A.D.  946,  was  a  Roman  by 
bixtb,  and  was  chosen,  like  his  predecessor,  by  the  fiic- 
tbn  of  Alberic.  The  first  action  of  the  pope  was  to 
establish  his  poliUcal  rule  over  the  churches  of  the  em- 
pire. For  this  purpose  he  sent  Marinus,  bishop  of 
BonnasOy  hi  Tuaeany,  as  a  legate  to  the  Emperor  Otho 
I,  to  assemble  a  synod.  This  convention,  composed 
of  French  and  German  prelates,  was  held  at  Ingelheim, 
bi  the  chnrth  of  St.  Remi,  on  the  7th  of  June,  948,  in 
the  presence  of  Kings  Otho  and  Louis.  Harinus  pre- 
sided over  it.  Notwithstanding  the  oppoeition  of  the 
srnod,  the  legate  re^stablisbed  in  his  episcopal  digni- 
ty Artiud,  the  former  bishop  of  Rheims,  who  had  been 
removed  from  hia  see  by  Hugo,  count  of  Paris. 

In  order  to  break  down  the  powerful  house  of  Karo- 
zia  in  Italy,  Agapetus  favored  the  claima  of  Otho  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  was  about  to  summon  him  to 
Borne,  when  the  pope  himself  died,  A.D.  956.  His 
Mwcessor,  John  XII,  placed  the  crown  of  Charlemagne 
on  Otho's  head.^Baronius,  Atmal.  961 ;  Mosheim,  Ch, 
Bid,  cent,  x,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

A'gar  CAyap),  a  Grascized  form  (Gal.  iv,  24, 26)  of 
the  name  Haoar  (q.  v.). 

Agard,  Horace,  an  esteemed  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  entered  the  itinerancy  in  the  Genesee  Con- 
ference in  1819.  In  1821  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and 
in  1^  elder.  In  1826  he  was  made  presiding  elder 
of  the  Susquehanna  district,  which  he  served  for  seven 
yeara,  and  then  was  transferred  to  Berkshiro  district. 
He  filled  tbe  various  posts  to  which  he  was  called  with 
great  credit  and  success.  In  18S8  he  was  superannn- 
sted.  His  later  years  were  clouded  by  nervous  disease, 
which  abated,  so  as  to  leave  his  mind  clear  and  hap- 
py, a  few  days  before  his  death  in  I860.— A/iaiieeff  of 
Conftraiees,  iv,  498 ;  Peck,  Earlff  MetAodisn^  p.  467. 

Agar^na  (vice  'Ayap),  a  Grmcized  form  (Baruch 
iii,  X))of  the  name  Haoabbsb  (q.  v.). 

Agate  (tao,  tkebo^,  signif.  unknown ;  Sept.  axd" 
ny;,  Vnlg.  aehaies\  a  preoions,  or  rather  ornamental 
tUttitey  which  was  one  of  those  in  the  breastplate  (see 
Braonii  KeiC  S^eerd,  Ifeb,  ii,  16)  of  the  high-priest 
(Exod.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxix,  12).     The  word  affoie^  in- 
<ieed,  occurs  also  in  Isa.  liv,  12,  and  Ejcek.  xxvii,  6,  in 
HQr  translation ;  but  in  the  original  the  word  is  *Y3*Y5, 
^^fi^kod^.   SeeRcBT.   Theophrastus  describes  the  agate 
a» "  an  elegant  stone,  which  took  its  name  from  the 
river  Achates  (now  the  Drillo,  in  the  Val  di  Koto),  in 
Sicily,  and  was  sold  at  a  great  price"  (58).     But  it 
mast  have  been  known  long  before  in  the  East,  and, 
n  fact,  there  are  few  countries  in  which  agates  of 
^me  quality  or  other  are  not  produced.-    The  finest 
&R  those  of  India ;  they  are  plentiful,  and  sometimes 
^'Oe,  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany.     We  have  no  evi- 
dence that  agates  wen  found  in  Palestine.     Those 
a<«d  in  the  desert  were  doubtless  brought  ftom  Egypt, 
l^y  says  that  those  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 


Thebes  were  usually  red  veined  with  white.  He  adds 
that  these,  as  well  as  most  other  agates,  were  deemed 
to  be  eflec-toal  against  scorpions,  and  gives  some  curi- 
ous account:!  of  the  pictorial  delineations  which  the 
variogiitlona  of  agates  occasionally  assumed.  Agate 
is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of  form  under 
which  silica  presents  itself,  almost  in  a  state  of  purity, 
forming  98  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mineral.  Tho  sili- 
cious  particles  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  produce  tbe 
transparency  of  rock  crystal,  but  a  semi-pellucid,  some- 
times almost  opaque  substance,  with  a  resinous  or 
waxy  fracture,  and  the  various  shades  of  color  arise 
fh>m  minute  quantities  of  iron.  The  same  stone  some- 
times contains  parts  of  diflerent  degrees  of  translucen- 
cy,  and  of  vartous  shades  of  color ;  and  the  endless 
combinations  of  these  produce  the  beautiful  and  sin- 
gular internal  forms,  fh>m  which,  together  with  the 
high  polish  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  agates  ac- 
quire their  value  as  precious  stones.  Agates  are 
usually  found  in  detached  rounded  nodules  in  that 
variety  of  the  tnp  rocks  called  smygdaloid  or  man- 
delstein,  and  occasionally  in  other  rocks.  Some  of 
the  most  marvellous  specimens  on  record  were  proba- 
bly merely  fancied,  and  possibly  some  were  the  work 
of  art,  aa  it  is  known  that  agates  may  be  artificially 
stained.  From  Pliny  we  learn  that  in  his  time  agates 
were  less  valued  than  they  had  been  in  more  ancient 
times  {ffist.  Nat.  xxxvti,  10).  The  varieties  of  tbe 
agate  are  numerous,  and  are  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  arranged  according  to  the  color  of  their  ground. 
The  Scripture  text  shows  the  early  use  of  this  stone 
for  engraving ;  and  several  antique  agates,  engraved 
with  exquisite  beauty,  are  still  preserved  in  the  cab- 
inets of  the  curious.  (For  a  further  account  of  the 
modem  agate,  see  the  Ptnny  Csfclcpadia,B,r,)-4LiU 
to,  s.  V.     See  Gem. 

Agfttha,  a  female  Christian  mart3rr,  bom  at  Paler- 
mo, in  the  third  century.  Quintianus,  the  pagan 
fTOveraor  of  Sicily  (A.D.  261),  captivated  with  her 
charms,  and  incensed  by  her  rejection  of  his  illicit 
overtures,  tortured  her  in  the  most  bratal  manner. 
By  his  order  she  was  first  scourged  with  rods,  then 
burnt  with  red-hot  irons  and  cruelly  torn  with  sharp 
hooks ;  after  which  she  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  live 
coabt  mingled  with  glass.  She  died  in  prison  Febru- 
ary 6,  A.D.  261.  The  history'  of  Agatha,  however, 
given  bj'  the  Bollandists,  is  suspected  of  conruption. 
— Tillemont,  ill,  209;  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints,  Feb.  6. 

Agatho,  Pope,  surasmed  Thaunuiturffus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  pretended  g^ft  of  working  miracles.  He 
was  a  native  of  Palermo,  in  Sicily.  On  the  27th  of 
June,  678,  he  was  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Donus. 
He  is  remembered  mainly  for  his  efforts  against  the 
Monothelite  heresy.  Chiefly  by  his  inetramentality 
tbe  6th  and  last  ^nmenical  Council  was  assembled 
in  680  at  Constantinople  against  these  opinions,  to 
which  he  sent  four  legates ;  and  at  that  council  the 
doctrine  sanctioned  by  Pope  Honorius  was  renounced 
b}'  Pope  Agatho — infallibility  against  infallibility. 
He  died  January  10th,  682.  His  letters  against  the 
Monothelites  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  6th 
council  (Hardouin,  Concilia^  torn.  iii). 

▲gathop61iSi  a  diocesan  tovm  of  Palestine  re- 
ferred to  in  the  records  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
probably  for  **  AzotopoUs"  (Reland,  Paiast,  p.  660)  or 
ASHDOD  (q.  v.). 

Age  (represented  by  several  Heb.  and  Gr.  words), 
sometimes  signifies  an  indefinite  period ;  at  others,  it 
is  used  for :  1.  A  generation  (q.  v.)  of  the  human  race, 
or  thirty  yean ;  2.  As  tbe  I^tin  saculum,  or  a  bund> 
red  yeare ;  8.  Tbe  maturity  of  life  (John  ix,  21) ;  4. 
The  latter  end  of  life  (Job  xi,  17).     See  i£oN. 

Old  Aob.  The  strong  desire  of  a  protracted  life, 
and  tbe  marked  respect  with  which  aged  penons  were 
treated  among  the  Jews,  are  ver}'  often  indicated  in 
the  Scriptures.     The  most  striking  instance  which 
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Job  c«D  ^T«  of  the  nspKt  in  which  he  was  once  bald, 
U  that  eK»  old  mBn  itood  ap  u  he  passed  thorn  in  the 
itreets  (Job  xxlx,  8),  the  torce  of  wbich  la  lllnitrated 
l)j-  the  iDjnnction  in  the  Uw,  "  Before  the  hoatv  head 
ChDa  ahalt  ataad  up,  and  ihalt  reveraace  the  aged" 
(Lev.  lii,  BO).  Simihir  injunctions  are  repeated  ia 
the  Apocrypha,  >o  ai  to  abow  the  deportment  expected 


n  young  n 


iward  their  aenlon  ii 


impanj. 


Tbna,  in  deecribing  a  feaat,  the  author  or  Eccletiasticus 
(xisii,  3,  T)  ayi,  "Spetik  Ibou  that  art  the  elder, 
for  it  bFcumeth  thee.  Speak,  young  inan,  if  there 
be  need  of  Ibee.  and  yet  acarcely  when  thon  art  twice 
aiked."  See  Eldbk.  The  attainment  of  old  age  ia 
conatantly  pmmiaed  or  described  as, a  bleating  (Gen. 
XV,  16 ;  Job  T,  3G),  and  communities  ate  represented 
as  highly  favored  in  which  old  people  abound  (laa. 
IxT,  20;  Zech.  Tiii,  4,  9),  while  pnmature  death  ia 
denounced  as  the  greatest  of  cilunitlea  to  individuala, 
and  to  the  fumiliea  to  which  they  belong  (1  Sam.  ii, 
SS);  the  agod  are  constantly  lappoaed  to  excel  In 
nndorsUnding  and  judgment  (Job  xU,  20;  xv,  10; 
xxxli,  9 ;  1  Kings  xii,  G,  8),  and  the  mercileasneia  of 
the  Chaldeans  ia  expressed  by  their  having  "  do  com- 
paailon"  npoo  the  "  old  man,  or  him  who  atooped  for 
age"  (2  Chron.  xxxvi,  17).  See  LoxaEvrrv.  The 
strong  deiin  to  attain  old  tgt  waa  neceaaarily  in  lome 
degree  connected  with  or  reaemtiled  the  respect  paid 
to  aged  persona ;  for  people  would  scircel;  deiire  to 
he  old,  wen  the  aged  neglected  or  regarded  with  mere 
auffeiance.  See  Olu.  Attention  to  age  wsi  very 
general  in  ancient  timea ;  and  ia  still  observed  In  all 
auch  conditions  of  societv  oa  those  througb  which  the 
Israelite*  paaaed.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  young 
men  rose  before  the  aged,  and  always  yielded  to  them 
tbe  Srat  place  (Herod,  ii,  80).  The  youth  of  Sparti 
did  the  aame,  and  were  silent — or,  as  the  Hebrews 
would  say,  laid  their  hand  upon  their  mouth — wban- 
ever  their  eldeia  spoke.  At  Athena,  and  in  other 
Greek  states,  old  men  were  treated  with  coirespond- 
ing  respect.  In  China  deference  for  the  aged,  and 
tbe  honors  and  distinctions  awarded  to  them,  form  a 
ca|dtal  point  in  the  government  (Jfen.  tar  let  ChiKoii, 
i,  450) ;  and  among  tbe  Moslems  of  Western  Asia, 
whose  usages  offer  so  many  analogies  to  those  of  tho 
Hebrews,  the  same  regird  for  seniority  ia  strongly 
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shown.  Among  the  Araba,  it  is  veiy  seldom  that  i 
youth  can  bo  permitted  In  eat  with  men  (I^ne,  Ar^ 
an  KigliU.t.  xi.  note  26).  With  the  Tniks,  age,  tteo 
between  brothers,  la  the  object  of  marked  defenace 

(Urquhait,  Spirit  o/Uls  EaU,  ii,  4TI) Killo,  a.  v 

AOE.  Adolt,  or  that  at  which  marriage  may  bt 
contracted  or  religious  vows  made.  The  canoniW 
agree  thst  men  may  contract  marriage  at  fout«g 
years  of  age,  and  women  at  twelve.  DntU  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  each  twenty-one  ywrs  of  tgt, » 
marriai^  can  be  legally  eonttactsd  without  tbe  n»- 
sent  of  the  parents  or  guardiant  of  tbe  par^  whlcb  ii 

AoK,  CANoaicAi.,  L  e.  proper  fijr  receiving  orders. 
In  tbe  Latin  Chnrch  it  is  forbidden  to  give  the  toninn 
to  any  one  unless  he  be  seven  years  of  age,  and  hsn 
been  confirmed  iCOne.  Trid.  seaa.  xxiii,  cap.  4).  The 
proper  age  for  conferring  the  fbar  minor  ordera  ia  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop ;  but  it  ia  forbidden  lo 
promote  any  one  la  the  rank  of  aubdeacon  under 
twenty  -  two  years  of  age,  to  that  of  deacon  nndn 
twenty-three,  and  Co  that  of  priest  nnleaa  in  hia  twea- 
ty-Rfth  year  ilbid.  cap.  12).  A  bishop  must  be  it 
least  in  hia  twenty-seventh  yo«r,  or,  more  properly, 

In  tbe  Chunh  of  England  a  deacon  may  be  admit- 
ted to  the  prieatbood  at  the  expiretionofoneyeu-fnxn 
the  time  of  receiving  deacon's  orders,  and  not  befon. 
i.  e.  at  twenty-four  yean  of  age  at  the  earliest ;  and  it 
la  to  be  noted  that  the  stat.  IS  Elii.  12  decUrea  all  dis- 
peiuatioDa  to  the  contrary  to  be  absolutely  void  in  law. 
The  preface  to  the  ordination  service  decUrea  tbtl 
•very  man,  to  be  consecrated  bishop,  must  be  foil 
thirty  yeara  uf  age. 

Aacs  OF  THE  WoBLD.  The  time  preceding  tbt 
birth  of  our  Saviour  has  boan  generally  divided  into 
six  ages :  1.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  tbe 
Deluge  ;  2.  From  the  Deluge  to  the  entraac*  of  Abra- 
ham iuto  the  land  of  promise ;  S.  FTom  the  entrance 
of  Abraham  into  the  land  of  promise  to  the  Exodus ; 
4.  From  tbe  Exodui  to  the  foundation  of  the  Templs 
by  Solomon  ;  6.  From  the  funndttion  of  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  to  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  6.  From  the 
Babylonian  ciplivity  to  tbe  birth  of  our  Lord.     See 
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Aff'eS  (Heb.  A^,  M}},/ayairT,  Sept.  'Ayd  v.  r. 
'Ao-ri),  a  Hstarito,  father  of  Shammah,  which  latter 
was  one  of  Dsvid's  chief  wairiora  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  11). 
B.C.  ante  lOlS. 

AgalltDB,  or  A^lll,  Antonio,  an  Italian  bishop, 
was  bom  at  Sorrento  in  1582.  An  account  of  him 
will  be  found  in  the  letters  of  Peter  Morin  (Paris, 
IG7S).  He  was  remerluible  for  hia  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  langungea.  He  died  nt  Acemo  In  1G08.  Hia 
norks  are ;  1.  .4  CirmmtiUary  on  ihe  Pialmt  and  Can- 
iK&j  (Rome,  1606,  fol.);  2.  A  Cotimuntniy  oa  Ih;  Booh 
i-f  LameKialiaiu,  laien/nm  lAe  Gretk  tcriiert  and  (ran*. 
lattd  (_Rome,  ISSfl,  4to)i  8.  A  ComnKiHarg  onllui  Soot 
i^fPrtmrbi  (Verona,  IMfl,  fol.) ;  4.  A  Cammenlary  on 
Uaiatiut  (Antwerp,  1607,  8vo). 

He  was  employed  by  Gtegorj-  XIII  upon  the  beau- 
tiful Greek  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  published  at 
Rome,  and  was  a  member  of  the  institution  of  persons 
called  Scholatlici,  who  were  charged  with  the  office  of 
soperiotending  the  printing  eatabtishment  of  the  Vat- 
ican.—Landon,  £nj.  Did,  s.  v. 

Aganda  (Lot.  tAingi  to  bt  date),  among  eedealaa- 


tical  writers  or  the  sncient  Church,  denotes  (1,)  divine 
aervlce  In  general ;  (2.)  the  mua  in  particuUr.  Wo 
meet  with  offfnda  matMima  and  Pe^tfrtma — morning 
andaveningpmyore;  tu^itdadiei — iheofHceoftheday, 
whether  feast  or  fast  day ;  agenda  mor^inimw-  -the  ser- 
vice of  the  dead.  It  ia  also  applied  to  chureb-books, 
compiled  by  public  authority,  prescribing  the  order  to 
be  obaerved  by  the  ministers  and  people  in  the  cere- 
monies and  devotions  of  tbe  Church.  In  this  aenae 
agtnda  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  a  work  of  Johannas 
de  Janua,  about  1287.  The  name  was  espedsUy  used 
to  deafgDBto  a  book  containing  the  formula  of  ptmyer 
and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  by  priests  in  thdr  aev-, 
eral  eccleHssticat  functions.  It  wss  generally  adopted 
in  tbe  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany,  in  which  it  is 
still  in  use,  while  in  the  Roman  Church  it  has  been, 
since  tho  16th  centuiy,  supplanted  by  the  term  ritual 
(q.  v.).     For  the  hbtory  of  tbe  Lutheran  Agendas,  aea 
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Agier,  Pierbk  Jban,  a  Freocb  Jurist,  was  bom  at 
Paris,  Deeember  28th,  1748,  of  a  Jansenist  family. 
When  forty  rears  old  he  commenced  the  study  of  He- 
brew, sod  gave  translations  and  comments  on  the 
prophets  (principally  on  the  four  greater).  In  1789 
appeared  his  Vues  nut  ia  rifomuUion  des  hit  civiletf 
mUnet  d^wn  plan  et  iTmte  clamJieaiioH  de  ct$  lots  (Paris, 
2  vols.  8voX  followed  by  his  Ftamnet  noHvelUment  trO" 
dmU  em  Fnmfoia  mt  VHebrm,  etc.  (Paris,  1809,  8 
vob.  8vo) ;  Paalmi  ad  HdMraieam  verttatem  iranslati, 
etc.  (Puis,  1818,  1  Tol.  16mo);  Vuet  sur  le  second 
asmemeui  de  Jmu^knst  (Paris,  1818,  1  vol.  8vo) ; 
PropkeUee  eoneemani  Jetm-Chnat  et  VEglim^,  ipartee 
dam  lu  iMret  taUUe  (Paris,  1819,  8vo) ;  Let  PripkeUt 
noaoeBemeni  traduitt  de  FBebreu,  aoee  det  explic,  et  det 
moUt  erttiquet  (Paris,  1820-1822,  9  Tob.  8vo) ;  Com- 
mnUiirt  aur  VApoealgpte  (Paris,  1823,  2  vols.  8yo). 
In  all  these  worlu  the  Jansenist  doctrines  are  strong- 
ly upheld.  It  is  said  of  him  that  Napoleon,  on  seeing 
him  once,  said,  ^'Voilli  nn  magistrat!'*  He  died  at 
Paris  September  22d,  1823.— liahnl,  Anmaire  necrolo- 
gijte  ^aris,  1823). 

Aglon,  or  rather  Haoio^  (ayiov  or  uyiov  ayiwvi 
de  kabf  Of  tkt  most  holy  phfie),  Sm  Templb.  A  name 
sndently  given  to  the  inner  portion  of  the  church, 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  clergy.  See  Adttum. 
It  was  so  called  because  the  most  sacred  services, 
especially  the  consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  were  per- 
formed within  it.    This  place  had  various  names.    See 

BSMA. 

Agmon.    See  Rush. 

Agnes,  saint  and  martyr.    The  acts  of  her  mar- 
tjrdom  which  have  come  down  to  us  as  written  by 
Ambrose  are  spurious,  and  nothing  further  is  known 
of  her  history  than  what  Prudentius  relates  in  the  14th 
Hrmn,  xipi  are^vntv^  and  Ambrose  in  lib.  i,  de  Ftr- 
ptibatj  which  amounts  to  this :  Agnes,  at  the  early 
ige  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  having  made  profession  of 
the  Christian  fiaith  at  Borne,  was  put  to  the  torment  to 
induce  her  to  retract,  in  vain,  and  the  judge  ordered 
her  to  be  conveyed  to  a  house  of  ill  fame,  hoping  that 
fear  for  her  chastity  might  force  her  to  recant.     But 
God  preserved  his  servant  in  this  trial ;  for,  according 
to  the  tradition,  the  first  man  who  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Inr  was  struck  with  blindness,  and  fell  nearly  dead  at 
ber  feet !     Nevertheless  the  saintly  story  adds  that 
ihe  was  immediately  delivered  over  to  the  executioner 
tod  was  beheaded,  according  to  Ruinart,  in  804,  or, 
Bceording  to  Bollandns,   in  tho  preceding  century. 
Aogustine,  in  his  273d  Sermon^  declares  that  he  made 
that  discourse  on  the  anniversary  of  the  passion  of  St. 
Agnes,  St.  Fructuosus,  and  St.Eulog^us,  viz.,  Jan.  2l8t, 
OQ  wliich  day  ber  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Latin, 
Greek,  and  English  Churches.    Many  churches  con- 
tend for  the  honor  of  possessing  her  remains. — Butler, 
Lieti  of  Saints,  Jan.  21. 

Agiioe''t8B  (from  dyvoiiay  to  he  ignorant  of),  a  sect 
vhich  appeared  about  A.D.  370,  adopting  the  opinions 
of  Theophronins  of  Cappadocia.     They  questioned  the 
omniscience  of  God,  alleging  that  He  knew  things  past 
only  hy  memory,  and  things  future  only  by  uncertain 
pRscienoe.     Ecclesiastical  historians  mention  another 
sect,  which  in  the  sixth  century  fbllowed  Themistius, 
deacon  of  Alexandria.    They  maintained  that  Christ 
wu  ignorant  of  many  things,  and  particularly  of  the 
dsT  of  judgment  (see  Colbe,  AgnoiHsmvs,  Giess.  1654). 
Ealogins,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  ascribes  this  opin- 
ion to  certain  solitaries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusa- 
Wm,  who  cited,  in  vindication  of  their  opinion,  Mark 
xiii,  32 :  **  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man, 
BO.  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the 
Son.  but  the  Father.**— Baronins,  A.D.  535 ;  Mosheim, 
CL  Hist.  cent,  vi,  pt  U,  ch.  v,  §  9 ;  Walch,  Hist,  der 
Kdzerdin,  viii,  644. 

Agnna  Del  (Lat.  Landi  of  God).  (I.)  A  h>'mn  gen- 
oiUy  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Ro- 


man Mass  service  by  Pbpe  Sergius  I  in  688.  It  is  more 
probable  ttiat  before  his  time  it  had  been  sung  by  the 
clergy  alone,  and  he  only  required  the  laity  to  join. 
The  hymn  is  founded  on  John  i,  29,  begins  with  the 
words  Agnmt  Dei,  and  u  sung  at  the  close  of  the  mass. 
For  a  full  account  of  the  hymn  and  its  varieties,  see 
Pascal,  Liiarg,  Caikol.  p.  51. 

(II.)  A  cake  of  wax  used  in  the  Romish  Church, 
stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  lamb  supporting  the  ban- 
ner of  the  cross.  These  cakes,  being  consecrated  by 
the  pope  on  the  Tuesday  after  Easter  in  the  first  and 
seventh  years  of  his  pontificate,  are  supposed  by  Ro- 
manists to  possess  great  virtues.  They  cover  them 
with  a  piece  of  stuff  cut  in  the  form  of  a  heart,  and 
cany  them  vei^'  devoutly  in  their  processions.  From 
selling  these  Agni  Dei  to  some,  and  presenting  them 
to  others,  the  Romish  clergy  and  religious  oiBoers  de- 
rive considerable  pecuniary  advantage.  The  practice 
of  blessing  the  ^^nais  Dei  took  its  rise  about  the  7th 
or  8th,  according  to  others,  about  the  14th  century. 
Though  the  efficacy  of  an  Agnms  Dei  has  not  been 
declared  by  Romish  Councils,  the  belief  in  its  vir- 
tues has  been  strongly  and  universally  established 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Pope  Urban  V  sent  to  John 
PalsDologus,  emperor  of  the  Greeks,  an  Agnus  fold- 
ed in  fine  paper,  on  which  were  written  verses  ex- 
plaining all  its  properties.  These  verses  declare  that 
the  Agnus  is  formed  of  balm  and  wax  mixed  with 
chrism,  and  that  being  consecrated  by  mjrstical  words, 
it  possesses  the  power  of  removing  thunder  and  dis- 
persing storms,  of  giving  to  women  with  child  an  easy 
delivery,  of  preventing  shipwreck,  taking  away  sin, 
repelling  the  devil,  increasing  riches,  and  of  securing 
against  fire.     See  Lamb. 

(III.)  It  also  signifies,  like  the  Greek  word  Poterio- 
adyntma  {voTtipio-KaXvfifia),  a  cloth  embroidered  with 
the  figure  of  a  lamb,  with  which.  In  the  Greek  Church, 
the  cup  at  the  Lord-s  Supper  is  covered. 

See  generally  Fabridus,  Bibliogr.  Aniiqnar,  ed. 
SchafThausen,  p.  522 ;  Pope  Sixtus  V ,  Breve  de  more 
henedicendi  et  coneecremdi  certam  qua  Agnus  Dei  voco" 
tw,  in  the  Giomale  de'  Letterati  d Italia,  xvii,  485 ; 
Heine,  Dittertt.  Saerar.  (Amst.  1786),  1.  li,  c.  12; 
Mfinter,  Stanbilder  d,  ertten  CkrisUn,  i,  80  sq. ;  Ger- 
bert,  De  conte  et  musica  sacra,  i,  454  sq. 

Agobard  (Aoobbbtus,  Aoobaldus,  or  Aoub- 
BAUDCs),  archbishop  of  Lyons,  was  bom  in  779,  but 
whether  in  France  or  Spain  is  uncertain.  In  818  he 
was  appointed  coadjutor  of  Leidradus,  the  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  who  was  veiy  tsx  advanced  in  years ;  and 
in  816  the  archbishop  retired  into  the  monastery  of 
Soissons,  having  appointed  Agobard  his  successor  in 
the  episcopal  chair.  Agobard  was  driven  from  his  see 
by  Louis-le-D6bonnaire  for  having  taken  an  active 
share  in  deposing  him  in»the  assembly  of  bishops,  held 
at  Compiegne  in  833.  When  peace  was  restored  be- 
tween Louis  and  his  sons,  Lothairs  and  Pepin,  Ago^ 
bard  recovered  his  see.  He  died  at  Saintonge,  June 
5th,  840.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  much  genius, 
and  of  no  small  learning  in  theological  questions. 
He  held  liberal  views  with  regard  to  inspiration.  He 
wrote  against  the  Adoptionists,  against  Ordeal  by 
duel,  and  against  various  superstitions  of  the  time. 
(See  Hundeshagen,  De  Agobardi  vita  et  teriptit,  Giess. 
1831.)  His  works  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  a 
singular  accident.  Papyrius  Massonus,  happening  to 
enter  the  shop  of  a  bookbinder  at  Lyons,  as  the  latter 
was  on  the  point  of  tearing  up  a  MS.  which  he  held  in 
his  hands,  asked  permission  to  look  at  it  first,  which 
he  did,  and,  soon  perceiving  its  value,  he  rescued  it 
from  its  impending  destruction,  and  shortly  after  pub- 
Ibhed  it.  The  MS.  itself  is  preserved  in  the  Bibli- 
oth^ue  du  Roi  at  Paris.  His  works  were  edited 
Paris,  1606,  and  again  by  Baluze  (2  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1666),  and  by  Masson  (Paris,  1605).  They  may  also 
Im  found  in  Bib.  Max,  Pair.  tom.  xiv. 

▲gonifltitol,  a  branch  of  the  Donattsts  who  spread 
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themselves  thioagh  Africa  to  |»each  the  opinions  of 
DonatoSf  and  committed  many  crimes  under  pretext 
of  doing  justice  at  fairs  and  such  places.  Desirous  of 
becoming  martyrs,  they  exposed  themselves  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  and  sometimes  even  killed  them- 
selves. They  were  forcibly  suppressed  under  Emperor 
Constans,  but  existed  till  the  inroad  of  the  Vandals. 
See  DoNATiSTS. 

▲gonisants  (Confraternity  of  the),  a  society  of 
Roman  Catholic  penitents  at  Rome  (and  elsewhere,  as 
at  Lima  in  South  America),  whose  chief  dut}**  is  that  of 
prayer  for  persons  condemned  to  death  by  the  law. 
On  the  eve  of  an  execution  they  give  notice  of  it  to 
Several  nunneries,  and  on  the  day  on  which  the  crim- 
inal is  to  suffer  they  cause  a  great  number  of  masses 
to  be  said  for  him.  Another  confraternity  under  the 
same  name  assist  at  death-beds  generally. 

▲gony  (ayuivia),  a  word  generally  denoting  ccn- 
test^  and  especially  the  contests  by  wrestling,  etc.,  in 
the  public  games ;  whence  it  is  applied  metaphorically 
to  a  severe  druggie  or  conflict  with  pain  and  suflTering 
(Robinson*s  Lex.  of  the  N.  T.  s.  v.).  Agony  is  tho 
actual  struggle  with  present  evil,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  angtdsh^  which  arises  from  the  reflection 
on  evil  that  is  past  (Crabb's  Eng,  Sgnongmes,  s.  v.). 
In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  only  used  by  Luke 
(xx,  44)  to  describe  the  fearful  struggle  which  our 
Lord  sustained  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemano  (q.  v.). 
The  circumstances  of  this  mysterious  transaction  arc 
recorded  in  Matt,  xxvi,  86^6;  Mark  xiv,  82-42; 
Luke  XX,  89-48;  Heb.  v,  7,  8.  Luke  alono  notices 
the  agony,  the  bloody  sweat,  and  tho  appearance  of  an 
angel  from  heaven  strengthening  him.  Matthew  and 
Mark  alone  record  the  change  which  appeared  in  his 
countenance  and  manner,  the  complaint  which  ho  ut- 
tered of  the  overpowering  sorrows  of  his  soul,  and  his 
repetition  of  the  same  prayer.  See  Bloody  Sweat. 
All  agree  that  he  prayed  for  the  removal  of  what  ho 
called  ^'  this  cup,"  and  are  careful  to  note  that  he  quali- 
fied this  earnest  petition  by  a  preference  of  his  Father's 
will  to  his  own ;  the  question  is,  what  does  he  mean 
by  "  this  cup?"  Doddridgo  and  others  think  that  he 
means  the  instant  agony,  the  trouble  that  he  then  act- 
ually endured.  But  Dr.  Mayer  (of  York,  Pa.)  argues 
(in  the  Am.  BibL  Repos.  April  1841,  p.  294-317),  from 
John  xviii,  11,  that  the  cup  respecting  which  he  prayed 
was  one  that  was  then  beforo  him,  which  he  had  not 
3'et  taken  up  to  drink,  and  which  ho  deshred,  if  possi- 
ble, that  the  Father  should  remove.  It  could,  there- 
fore, be  no  other  than  the  death  which  the  Father  had 
appointed  for  him — the  death  of  tho  cross — with  a^  tho 
attending  circumstances  which  aggravated  its  horror ; 
that  scene  of  woe  which  began  with  his  arrest  in  the 
garden,  and  was  consummated  by  his  death  on  Cal- 
vary. Jesus  had  long  been  /amiliar  with  this  pros- 
pect, and  had  looked  to  it  as  tho  appointed  termination 
of  his  ministry  (Matt,  xvi,  21 ;  xvii,  9-12 ;  xx,  17, 19, 
28;  Mark  x,  82-34;  John  x,  18;  xii,  82,  88).  Bat 
when  he  looked  forward  to  this  destination,  as  the  hour 
approached,  a  chill  of  horror  sometimes  came  over  him, 
and  found  expression  in  external  signs  of  distress 
(John  xii,  27 ;  oomp.  Luke  xii,  49,  50).  But  on  no 
occasion  did  he  exhibit  any  very  striking  evidence  of 
perplexity  or  anguish.  He  was  usually  calm  and  col- 
lectsd ;  and  if  at  any  time  ho  gave  utterance  to  feel- 
ings of  distress  and  horror,  ho  still  preserved  his  self- 
possession,  and  quickly  checked  tho  desire  which  na- 
ture put  forth  to  be  spared  so  dreadfhl  a  death.  It  is, 
therefore,  hardly  to  bo  supposed  that  the  near  approach 
of  his  sufferings,  awAil  as  they  were,  apart  fVom  every 
thing  else,  could  alone  have  wrought  so  great  a  change 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  and  in  his  whole  demeanor,  as 
soon  as  he  had  entered  the  garden.  It  is  manifest 
that  something  more  than  the  cross  was  now  before 
him,  and  that  he  was  now  placed  in  a  new  and  hither- 
to untried  situation.  Dr.  Bfayer  says:  **  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  believing  that  he  was  hero  put  upon  the 


trial  of  his  obedience.  It  was  the  purpose  of  God  to 
subject  the  obedience  of  Jesus  to  a  severe  ordeal,  in 
ord4'r  that,  like  gold  tried  in  the  furnace,  it  might  be 
an  act  of  more  perfect  and  illustrious  virtue )  and  for 
this  end  he  permitted  him  to  be  assailed  by  the  fiercest 
temptation  to  disobey  his  will  and  to  refuse  the  ap- 
pointed cup.  In  pursuance  of  thu  purpose,  the  mind 
of  Jesus  was  left  to  pass  under  a  dark  cloud,  bis  vievr^ 
lost  their  clearness,  the  Father's  will  was  shrouded  u 
obscurity,  the  cross  appeared  in  tenfold  horror,  ana 
nature  was  left  to  indulge  her  feelings,  and  to  pot 
forth  her  reluctance."    See  Jesus  (Christ). 

Dr.  Mayer  admits  that  the  sacred  writers  have  net 
explained  what  that  was,  connected  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  with  the  death  of  the  cross,  which  at  this  time 
excited  in  him  so  distressing  a  fear.  *'  Pious  and  holy 
men  have  looked  calmly  upon  death  in  its  most  terrific 
forms.  But  the  pious  and  holy  man  has  not  had  a 
world's  salvation  laid  upon  him ;  ho  has  not  been  re- 
quired to  be  absolutely  perfect  before  God;  he  has 
known  that,  if  he  sinned,  there  was  an  advocate  and  a 
ransom  for  him.  But  nothing  of  this  conaolation 
could  be  presented  to  the  mind  of  Jesus.  He  knew 
that  he  must  die,  as  he  had  lived,  without  sin ;  but  if 
the  extremity  of  suffering  should  so  £ar  prevail  as  to 
provoke  hira  into  impatience  or  murmuring,  or  into  a 
desire  for  revenge,  this  would  be  sin ;  and  if  he  sin- 
ned, ail  would  be  lost,  for  there  was  no  other  Savioar. 
In  such  considerations  may  probably  be  found  tho  re- 
mote source  of  the  agonies  and  fears  which  deepened 
the  gloom  of  that  dreadful  night." — Kitto,  a.  v. 

This,  however,  is  not  entirely  satisfactor}'.  Doubt- 
less there  was  much  of  this  obscuration  of  our  Saviour  s 
mind  [see  Crucifixion]  ;  but  it  would  appear  to  have 
had  reference  to  another  point,  and  one  connected  with 
his  condition  and  circumstances  at  the  time,  rather 
than  with  any  future  act  or  consequences.  The 
apostle's  inspired  remark  in  Heb.  v,  7,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to  by  interpreters,  "  Who  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  offered  up  prayers  and 
supplications  with  strong  crj-ing  and  tears,  unto  Him 
that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death,  and  waa  heaird 
in  that  [i.  o.  as  to  what]  he  feared."  We  are  here 
distinctly  informed,  respecting  this  agony  of  Christy 
that  he  tcot  delivered  from  the  object  of  dread,  what- 
ever it  was ;  but  this  was  not  truo  in  any  sense  of  his 
future  passion,  which  ho  suffered,  and  could  not  con* 
sistently  have  expected  to  have  avoided,  in  its  full  gx> 
tent.  The  mission  of  tho  angels,  also,  shows  that 
some  relief  was  administered  to  him  on  the  spot: 
**  There  appeared  an  angel  unto  him  Arom  heaven 
strengthening  him"  (Luke  xxii,  43).  The  strength 
imparted  appears  to  have  been  physical,  thus,  as  the 
passage  in  Hebrews  intimates,  saving  him  from  tho 
death  which  would  otherwise  have  instantly  super- 
vened from  the  force  of  his  emotions.  This  death 
Jesus  was  anxious  to  avoid yu«f  at  that  time ;  his  work 
was  not  yet  done,  and  tho  "cup*^  of  sacrificial  atone- 
ment would  have  been  premature.  His  heavenly  Fa* 
ther,  in  answer  to  his  prayer,  removed  it  for  the  timo 
from  his  lips,  by  miraculously  sustaining  his  bodil3r 
powers,  and  his  mind  soon  recovered  its  usual  tone 
of  equanimity.  The  emotions  themselves  under  whicla 
he  labored  were  evidently  the  same  as  those  that  op- 
pressed him  while  hanging  on  the  cross,  and  on  other 
occasions  in  a  less  degree,  namely,  a  peculiar  sense  of 
abandonment  by  God.  This  distress  and  perplexity^ 
cannot  be  attributed  to  a  mere  dread  of  death  in  how* 
ever  horrid  a  form,  without  degrading  Christ's  magna* 
nimity  below  heathen  fortitude,  and  contradicting  hLs 
usually  calm  allusions  to  that  event,  as  well  as  his 
collected  endurance  of  the  crucifixion  tortures.  Nei- 
ther can  they  well  be  attributed  (as  above)  to  any  nn* 
certainty  as  to  whether  he  had  thus  far  ftilfilled  the 
will  of  God  perfectly,  and  would  bo  enabled  In  an}r 
future  emergency  to  fulfil  it  as  perfectly,  \rithottt  a 
gratuitous  contradiction  of  all  his  former  experience 
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lAd  ftatements,  and  aiwigniiig  him  a  degree  of  fdth 
unworthy  of  las  character.    The  position  tbiu  assign* 
ed  him  u  incompatible  with  every  thing  hitherto  in 
his  history.    Sonne  other  explanation  must  be  sought. 
The  sUto  of  mind  indicsted  in  his  expiring  cry  upon 
the  cross,  "My  God,  my  God,  why  bast  Thou  for- 
aaken  me?*'  seems  to  betray  the  secret  ingredient  that 
gave  the  atoning  cop  its  poignant  bitterness.     This 
appears  to  hiive  been  the  conscionsness  of  endnring 
thefroHH  of  God  in  the  place  of  sinful  man ;  without 
Mkich  sendo  of  the  divine  displeasore,  by  a  temporary 
withholding  of  his  benign  complacency^  personally  ex- 
perienced by  the  Redeemer,  although  in  others'  be- 
half, the  full  penalty  of  transgression  could  not  have 
been  peid.    See  Atoxc BMEirr.    Jesus  must  suffer  (in 
charscter)  what  the  sinner  wonld  have  suffered,  and 
this  with  the  concentrated  intensity  of  a  world's  in- 
£nite  guUt.    The  sacrifice  of  his  human  body  could 
only  have  redeemed  num*9  body;  his  souFs  beclouded 
angaish  alone  could  represent  the  sentence  passed 
npon  men's  ttmlt.    This  view  essentially  agrees  with 
that  taken  by  01shan.«en  (CommetU.  in  loc.)* 

See  Po^ner,  J)e  mdnrt  Ckr,  tantfuineo  (Jen.  1605); 
Betheni,  id.  (ib.  inr  7) ;  riot^.  fh  dJonbua  anima  J,  C. 
(Hamb.  1670)  ;  Hastens,  Ih  Je$u  paiienie  in  korto 
(Brem.  1703) ;  Hekel,  lUr  Ckritti  tratu  Cednm  (Cygn. 
1676);  Hoffman,  Jem  amxieta*  ante  nwrten  (Lips. 
1830;;  Koepken,  De  Servatore  doietUe  (Rost.  1728); 
Erackewitz,  Z>e  SponmmM  ammu  doloribuM  (Rost. 
1716);  Langc,  De  Chrigti  angoribus  (Lips.  1666); 
Nitzflche,  De  horto  Getkaenume  (Viteb.  1750) ;  Vodtius, 
Dc  agoma  Chriad,  in  his  DiapytL  Theol.  il,  164  sq. ; 
Wulfflin,  Chriatnta  agonizana  (Tubing.  1668);  Ziebich, 
In  hist,  ServcUoria  dyiMWiZofuvov  (Viteb.  1744) ;  Zom, 
OpitK.  ii,  530  sq.,  300  sq. ;  Buddensieg,  Matth.  (in 
k)c.)  enarrahu  tt  defenaua  (Lips.  1818);  Gurlitt,  Jlx- 
pUcaiio  (in  loc.)  Matth.  (Magdeb.  1800);  Schuster,  in 
Eichhom's  Bibl^  ix,  1012  sq. ;  Baumgarten,  Dt  precof 
tione  Ck.  pro  avertendo  eaUce  (Hal.  1785) ;  Kraft,  Da 
Ck.  ealicem  deprtcaaUe  (Erlang.  1770) ;  Ncunhdfer,  Da 
pnelhua  Chr,  GethaemaniHeia  (Altenb.  1760);  Quen- 
stedt,  De  dfprecaUona  calicia  Ckriati  (Viteb.  1675,  and 
in  Ikenii  Thea*  diapp.  ii,  204  sq.);  ScepseophiluF, 
Chriitua  in  Gethsemane  precana  (Essl.  1743) ;  Schmid, 
Ik  Chr.  ealicem  paaaionia  deprecante  (Lips.  1713); 
Xebring,  De  precatione  Chr.  pto  avertend}  calice  (Hal. 
173o);'  Cyprian,  De  mdariia  ChrUfi  (Helmst.  1698, 
1726,  also  in  his  Pent.  Diaa.  u) ;  Gabler,  Ueber  d. 
£agij  der  Jeaum  gealarkt  hcdKn  aoll  (in  his  Theal, 
Jotint.  xii,  100  eq.) ;  Hilscher,  De  angelo  luctante  cum 
Cknsto(lA^,  1731) ;  Huhn,  De  apparitione  angeli  Chr, 
ctmfmiantia  (Lips.  1747);  Pries,  Jlodua  con/oriationia 
luigeiicm  iBuatratua  (Rost.  1754) ;  Rosa,  Chr.  in  horto 
dttka.  ajKcfassaiRitf  (Rudolphop.  1744);  Carpzov,  Spi^ 
tUeg.ad  verba  (in  loc.)  Luc.  (Helmst.  1784);  Bossuet, 
£fjkxicna  aur  Vagonit  de  J.  C.  (in  his  (Euvrea,  xiv, 
tiQ):  Moore,  The  Nature  and  Cauaea  of  the  Agong  m 
the  Gardtn  (Lond.  1757) ;  Mayer,  De  con/ortatione  ati- 
gfilca  agonizantia  Jeau  ^^iteb.  1074,  1735). 

Sec  Market. 


Agrammlitua.    See  Unlearned. 

Agrazian  Regulatioiui.    See  Land. 

Agreda,  Maria  de,  abbess  of  the  Frsnciscan 
convent  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Agreda,  in 
Aragon.  She  was  bom  April  2d,  1602,  of  rich  and 
pioos  parents.  Her  mother,  influenced  by  some 
Unam  or  supposed  vision,  conceived  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  found  a  convent  of  the  Immsculato  Conception ; 
sad,  having  induced  her  husband  to  consent  to  it,  they 
btgan  to  build  the  new  monastery  on  the  site  of  their 
ova  house.  Subsequently,  the  father  assumed  the 
Inodican  habit,  as  his  two  sons  had  done  previously, 
and  Maria,  with  her  mother  and  younger  sister,  took 
the  veil  in  the  new  monaster}'.  She  wss  elected  su- 
perior, by  dispensation,  at  twenty-five  3'ears  of  sge. 
Sbc  believed  herself  commanded  from  heaven  to  write 


the  life  df  the  Virgin,  but  seems  to  have  resisted  the 
impression  for  ten  years,  for  it  was  not  till  1637  that 
she  commenced  it  When  it  was  finished  she  burned 
it,  by  direction  of  her  temporary  confessor,  but  her 
ordinary  confessor  immediately  directed  her  to  write 
it  again.  She  finished  it  in  1660.  She  died  May 
84,  1665.  Am  soon  as  the  book  appeared  it  was 
Justly  condemned  by  the  censors  in  Spain,  Portu^ 
gal,  Rome,  and  Germany,  and  by  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  at  Paris  (the  Sorbonne),  in  1696.  The 
title  of  the  book,  which  is  written  in  Spanish,  and 
is  filled  with  the  wildest  extravsganoes  and  much 
that  is  immodest,  is  "The  Mystical  City  of  God'* 
(Jdiatica  Ciudad  de  Dioa^  Perpignan,  1690,  4  vols.  Ant- 
werp, 1692, 3  vols,  and  oft. ;  French  transkt.  by  Croi- 
zet,  Marseilles,  1696, 3  vols.).  Eusebius  Amort,  theolo- 
gian of  Cardinal  Lercari,  declares  that  the  book  wls 
inserted  in  the  Index  at  Rome  in  1710,  but  that  tu\  - 
seqnently,  during  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  XlII, 
there  appeared  a  decreo  permitting  it  to  be  read. 
Nevertheless,  he  asserts  Uiat  he  saw  in  the  hands 
of  Nicolas  Ridolphus,  then  the  secretary  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Index,  another  and  later  decree,  aw- 
nuUing  the  first,  and  declaring  that  it  had  been  but- 
reptitiously  obtained.  **At  first,"  says  Amort,  "I 
wondered  why  this  latter  decree  of  Benedict  XIII  had 
not  been  published ;  but  my  surprise  ceosed  when  I 
found  that  they  had  already  commenced  the  process 
of  the  beatification  of  the  venerable  Maria  de  Agreda  !*' 
See  Amort,  De  Revelatiombua^  etc.,  Augsburg,  1744, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  a  long  series  of  articles  by  Don 
Gueranger,  Benedictine  of  Solesmes,  in  Univera,  1859. 

Agrlc61a,  Z^rancls,  canon  and  curate  of  Rodin* 
ges,  and  afterward  of  Sittarden,  in  the  duchy  of  Ju- 
liers,  celebrated  for  his  erudition.  He  died  in  1621, 
leaving  the  following  works :  1.  Libri  quatuor  JEtK.fi. 
geliearum  Demonatraticnum  (Cologne,  1578);  2.  Loci 
pracipui  8.  Scrip,  de  SacerdotU  Inatitutione  et  Officio 
(Lugd.  1597). 

Agriofila,  Johannes  (cslled  Magiater  Iakbuu\ 
said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Antinomians  (q.  v.); 
bom  April  20th,  1492,  at  Eisleben,  in  Upper  Saxon)'. 
His  real  name  was  Schmtter  or  SchMider,  which  he 
Latinized,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  theology  at  Wittenberg,  where 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  virtue,  and 
taught  in  the  university  for  several  years.  At  Eisle- 
ben he  became  distinguished  as  a  preacher.  In  1526 
he  was  present  at  the  diet  of  Spires,  with  the  elect- 
or of  Saxony  and  the  count  of  Mansfeld;  he  also 
subscribed  the  confession  of  Augsburg,  although  he 
subsequently  differed  from  it  in  many  things.  In 
1538  he  began  to  preach  **  against  the  Law,"  and,  for 
a  time,  Antinomianism  appeared  likely  to  spread ;  bnt 
Luther  opposed  the  new  error  with  so  much  force  that 
the  sect  was  suppressed  in  its  infancy ;  and  Agricola, 
at  least  in  form,  renounced  his  heresy  (see  Nitzsche, 
De  Antinomiamo  Jo.  AgricolaSf  Viteb.  1804).  Having 
retired  to  Berlin,  he  became  preacher  to  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  in  1540.  In  1537  he  signed  the  Arti- 
cles of  Smalcald,  excepting,  however,  the  additional 
article  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  Together  with 
Julius  Phlugius  iPfiug)^  bishop  of  Nuremberg,  and 
Michael  Helden,  titular  bishop  of  Sidon,  he  composed 
the  celebrated  Interim  of  Charles  V.  He  endeavored, 
in  vain,  to  appease  tho  Adiaphoristic  controversy  (q. 
v.),  and  died  at  Berlin,  September  22d,  1566.  His 
worlLS  are :  1.  Comment,  in  Evang,  Luca  (Nurem.  1525) ; 
2.  Comment,  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Coloaa.  (Wittenb.  1527); 
8.  A  Collection  and  Explication  of  three  hundred  Ger- 
man Procerba  (Biagdeburg,  1526.  The  best  edition, 
Wittenberg,  1592,  contains  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
proverbs) ;  4.  Comment,  in  Ep.  Pauli  ad  Titum  (Ha- 
guenan.  1530) ;  5.  Refutation  of  Thomcu  Mvncer'a  £x- 
plicaticn  of  Psalm  xix ;  6.  Anttnomioj  with  ita  Refuta- 
tion bg  Luther  (Wittenb.  1538) ;  7.  Antinomies  Theaea: 
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4.  Hitotia  Fattiomi  H  Jfortii  Chritti  (Btnub.  IMS) 
D.  F«rmvla  Paerila  (Berlin.  1561);  10.  KpitUla  dt 
"■.■^itilmt  tKidrma  Ectl.  (WlCtaDb.  1618);  11.  The 
Lien  I'/thc  SainU,  in  Geraiin  (Culopi*,  1618).— Oor- 
f.ff,  Juh.  Affricola't  Sclir.  nlglidat  ventiAiel  (Alton. 
IMI7);  Musheim,  Ci.  Hitt.  cent,  svi,  $  S,  put  11,  ch. 
ib;  Hook,  Ece.  Biog.  vol.  1,  >.  v.;  BratschnBldar,  in 
the  Tkr<J.  Sitkd.  ii,  741.     See  AimiioiiusiaH. 
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I.  HiMloTy.—The  mntiqultf  of  agricnltara  la  Indi- 
cated in  the  brief  bialory  of  Cain  and  Abel,  vben  it 
tells  us  tiint  the  f^irmer  was  a  ■>  tiller  of  the  ground," 
Bnd  broai^ht  >ame  of  the  frnita  of  his  labor  aa  an  oiTo 
lug  tu  God  (Gen.  iv,  S,  3),  atid  tbat  part  of  the  nltinute 
cart>D  upon  blm  wu,  "When  tboa  tillett  the  ground, 
it  Bhill  nut  henceforth  yield  to  thee  her  nrength"  (iv, 
13).  or  tlie  actual  lUtii  of  agricuhnra  befbre  the  Del- 
uge ne  know  nDthing.  SeeAnTEDiLOViAiia.  What- 
ever knowledge  wa>  pOBieased  by  the  Old  World  waa 
doubtleas  transmlctcd  to  the  New  by  Noah  and  hia 
soni;  and  Ihitthia  knowledge  was  conilderable  la  im- 
pllod  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  operationi  of  Noah, 
when  ho  "  began  to  bo  a  huabandman,"  wai  to  pisr 
a  vineyard,  and  to  nuke  wine  with  the  Ihilt  (Gen.  ii 
!).  There  arc  few  agricultural  notlcoa  betonpng  t 
tho  patriarchal  period,  bat  they  anffice  to  ibow  thi 
the  land  of  Canaan  was  la  a  state  of  cultivatloa,  an 
that  the  Inhabitants  possessed  whet  wore  al  a  later 
date  Ibe  principal  prodncti  of  tbo  Mril  In  the 
country.  It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  tbat 
the  modes  of  operation  were  than  similar  to  thi 
which  we  aflarward  find  among  the  Jewa  In  the  au 
country,  and  concerning  which  our  Infomation  is  mi 
exact.     See  Ah^lbia. 

Agricullura  waa  llule  c«ed  for  by  the  patriarch*; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by  Abra- 
ham (Geo.  KXTl,  12  ;  xiivil,  7).  in  whose  time  prob- 
ably. If  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley  (xiii,  10), 
there  wu  little  regular  culCare  In  Canaan.  Thus 
Gerar  and  Shechem  aeem  to  hare  been  cities  wbeie 
pastoral  wealth  predominated.  The  hardmen  strovo 
with  IsiUc  aliout  bis  wdIIi;  about  hia  crop  there  was 
no  contention  (xx,  14 ;  nxiv,  S8).  In  Joshua's  time, 
as  shown  by  the  atorj-  of  the  "  Eihcol"  (Num.  xiii, 
23-34].  Canian  was  found  In  a  much  more  advanced 
BgricDltural  state  than  when  Jacob  had  left  it  (Deut. 
vili,  8),  resulting  probably  l^om  the  severe  experience 
of  famines,  and  the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  peo- 
ple were  thus  ted.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means 
of  keeping  the  sacred  race,  while  yet  a  family,  distinct 
Itom  mixtare  and  local);  unattached,  eapecially  while 
in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a  nation,  they  conquer- 
ed their  future  aeata,  agricnltare  supplied  a  similar 
check  on  the  fbreign  intarconrse  and  speedy  demoral- 
iiation,  especially  as  regards  idolatrj-,  which  com- 
merce would  have  iiused.  Thus  agriculture  became 
the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth  (Michaelis, 
Bxxvli-xli).  It  tenried  to  check  also  the  freubooting 
and  nomad  life,  and  made  a  numeroua  offspring  prot- 
Italile,  ss  It  was  already  honorable  by  natural  senti- 
ment and  by  law.  Thus,  loo,  it  iodiroetly  dlsconragcd 
iloverj-,  or,  where  it  existed,  made  Ibe  slave  some- 
what like  a  smi,  though  it  made  the  son  ilso  some- 
what nf  a  slave.  Taken  In  connection  with  the  in- 
aliensl.lo  character  of  inheritances,  it  gave  each  man 
and  each  family  a  stake  In  the  soil,  and  nurtured  a 
hanly  patrioliam.  "The  land  la  Mine"  (Lev,  xxv, 
B8)  »B!  a  dictum  which  made  agriculture  likewise  the 
basis  of  the  theocratic  relation.  Tboa  every  family 
felt  lU  own  lib  with  intense  keenness,  and  had  Its  di- 
vine tenure  which  it  was  to  guard  from  alienation. 
The  prohibltlnn  of  culture  in  the  sabbatical  year  fiirm- 
ad,  under  Ihii  aspect,  a  kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the 
DhrinsOwner.  Landmariis  were  deemed  aacred  (Dent, 
xix,  14).  and  the  inalienability  of  the  heritage  was  in- 
Bured  by  Ita  lavarsion  to  the  owner  In  the  year  of  Jn- 


I  bUae ;  BO  that  only  so  many  yewa  of  oc  , 
l>e  sold  (Lev.  xxv,  8-16,  23~S6).  The  prophet  luiab 
(v,  8)  denonncea  the  contempt  of  auch  restrlctioai  bj 
wealthy  grandees  who  sought  to  "  add  field  to  bcld," 
erasing  families  and  depopulatiug  districts.  SetLun. 
lu  giving  to  tbe  leraelitea  poasession  of  a  ciHBtry 
already  under  cultivation,  It  was  the  Divine  inleotioa 
that  they  should  keep  up  that  cultivation,  and  becoaie 
Ihamselvei  an  agrlcnltonil  people;  and  in  doiagthla 
they  doubtless  adopted  the  practices  of  agricalMiB 
which  they  found  already  eetul>llshcd  in  the  comtiy. 
This  may  have  been  the  mora  necBtaaiy,  aa  agricillin 
la  a  practical  art ;  and  those  of  tbe  Uebrewa  whovei* 
acquainted  witb  Che  practices  of  £«yptian  hushaiidij 
had  died  in  tho  wlldemeu ;  and  even  had  tbej  livel, 
the  processes  proper  to  a  hot  climate  and  alluvial  nl, 
watered  by  river  innndation,  like  that  of  Egy[(,  st 
though  the  same  in  essential  forms,  could  not  havB  btoi 
altogetlier  applicable  to  so  different  a  country  ai  Pil- 

II.  ITciUW,  etc.— AatheDBtunoftheaeasoubei 
at  the  root  of  all  agrienltural  operations,  it  sboald  ba 
noticed  that  the  variations  of  sunshine  and  rain,  wliick 
with  us  extend  throughout  tho  year,  are  in  PalcBtlDe 
conlined  cbieSy  to  tho  latter  pan  of  antnmn  sod  Uu 
winter.  During  ail  the  rest  of  tho  year  tho  aky  1)  ^^ 
moat  uninterruptedly  cloudleis,  and  rain  very  iirIt 
falls.  The  autumnal  rains  usually  commence  tt  tha 
latter  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  nil 
suddenly,  but  by  degrees,  which  gives  opportmulrU 
the  huabandman  to  aow  hia  wheal  and  barley,  lilt 
rains  continue  during  November  and  December,  bat 
afterward  they  occur  at  longer  intervals,  and  rain  i> 
ran  atler  March,  and  slmoat  never  occurs  as  late  ai 
May.  The  cold  of  winter  la  not  severe ;  and  as  tbt 
ground  la  never  froaen,  the  lalwrs  of  the  hnshandmu 
are  not  entirely  intempted.  Snow  fulls  in  diffectnt 
parts  of  the  country,  but  never  lies  long  on  thegnDnd. 
In  the  plains  and  valle]-s  the  heat  of  summer  ii  nf- 
preaaivB,  but  not  in  the  mate  elevated  tracts.  Is 
tbeae  hi^  grounds  the  nights  are  cool,  often  wilb 
heavy  dew.  The  total  absence  of  rain  in  summer  swa 
roya  tbe  verdure  of  the  fields,  and  gives  to  Ibe 
<rat  landacape,  even  In  the  high  country,  an  aspect 
of  drought  and  barrenness.  No  green  tiling  remaias 
but  the  foliage  of  the  scattered  fruit-trees, and  occanoii- 
al  vineyards  and  Aelds  of  mllleL  In  autndin  tbe 
rbole  land  becomea  dry  and  parched,  the  cittenia  an 
learly  empty,  and  all  natnre,  animate  and  inaniuuie. 
looka  forward  with  lon^g  for  tbe  return  of  tbe  rainy 
season.  In  the  hill-conntry  the  time  of  harvest  is 
later  than  in  the  plains  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  sea- 
coast.  The  barley  ban-est  la  about  a  fortnight  earliei 
than  that  of  wheat.  In  tbo  plain  of  the  Jordan  tbs 
wheat  harvest  is  early  In  Ma}~ ;  in  the  plaina  of  tbe 
crast  and  of  Esdnelon,  it  Is  towanl  tbe  latter  end  of 
that  month,  and  in  the  hills  not  until  June.  The  gen- 
eral vintage  ia  In  September,  but  the  first  grapes  ripen 
in  July  ;  and  fWim  that  time  the  towns  are  well  sup. 
piled  with  this  fruit.— Robinson,  Biblieal  St—arclia. 
"  96-100.     See  Palestine. 

The  Jewiah  calendar  (q.  v.),  aa  fixed  by  the  three 
great  festivals,  turned  on  the  seasons  of  green,  ripe, 
id  fully-gathered  produce.     Hence,  If  the  seum  was 
ickward.  or,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  a  non-as- 
tronomical reckoning,  seemed  to  be  so,  a  month  waa 
Intercalated.     This  rude  system  vraa  fondly  retained 
long  after  mental   pregrees  and  foreign  intercourw 
placed  a  correct  calendar  within  their  power :  so  that 
'  :e  of  a  Veadar,  i.  e.  second  or  intercalated  Adar. 
cconnt  of  tho  lambe  being  not  yet  of  >  paschai 
and  the  barley  not  forward'  enough  for  tbe  A  bA 
(green  ahaaf),  was  sent  to  the  Jewa  of  Babylon  and 
F.gypt  (Vgol.  de  Re  Au(.  v,  !!)  early  in  the  season. 
See  TiHR.     The  year,  ordinarily  consisting  of  twelve 
iths,  was  divided  into  six  agricultural  pariod^  at 
follows  (Hlshna,  TotaplUa  Taamlh,  du  i): 
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(L)  aowxtfo  TOO, 

fT-n  latter  hidi;  i»»gtoniiig  about  »u- i 

•   ^^  ^  \    tumnal  equinox  .  (  «_,_  _.    ^_. 

SfircheBVtt >Eariy  rain  doe. 

f  a  jiCtt,  former  belf J 

(S.)  U91UP2  TUIIC 

XJaJai.  latter  helil 

TebetiL 

Sebet,  former  half, 

(S.)  GOLD  SSAOOX. 

Sebat,  latter  half 


Adar 
[Veadar] 


Latter  rain  doa. 


Lvesovj ( 

NaaSf  fonaer  half ) 

(4.)  lIA3T£9r  TI3IK. 

(Be^nnlng  about  vor- 

Nfean,  latter  half. <    nal  equinox.  Barley 

(   green.    FaasoTcr. 

Titx. 

ffivan,fon«ierhalf {^* '*'*•     ^**" 

Sivao,  latter  halt 

Tanmitia. 

Ab,  former  halt 

(6b)  SULTBY  BSABOV. 

Ah,  latter  hal£ 
KluL 

rsri,  former  half. Ingathering  of  fruita. 

Thus  the  six  months  fVom  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan  were 
mainlT  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultivation,  and 
the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits.  Rain  was 
commonly  expected  soon  after  the  autumnal  equinox, 
or  mid  llsri ;  and  if  b}'  the  first  of  Kislea  none  had 
dlleUf  a  fast  was  proclaimed  (Mishna,  Taamtk,  ch.  i). 

The  common  Scriptural  expressions  of  the  "  early" 
»d  the  "latter  rain"  (Dent,  xi,  14;  Jer.  ▼,  24;  Hos. 
rl,  3;  Zech.  x,  1 ;  Jam.  ▼,  7)  are  scarcely  confirmed 
by  modem  experience,  the  season  of  rains  being  un- 
broken (Jtobinson,  I,  41,  429;  iu,  96),  though  perhaps 
the  fall  is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it.  The  consternation  caused  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel  i,  ii ;  and  this 
prophet  seems  to  promise  that  and  the  latter  rain  to- 
gether "m  the  first  month,"  L  e.  Nisan  (ti,  23).  Seo 
Raix. 

Its  plenty  of  water  from  natural  sources  made  Ca- 
Bian  a  contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Dent,  viii,  7 ;  xi, 
^12).  Nor  waa  the  peculiar  Egyptian  method  of  hor- 
tiealtttre  alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi,  10  unknown,  though 
less  prevalent  in  Palestine.  That  peculiarity  seems 
to  bare  consisted  in  making  in  the  fields  square  shal- 
low beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  surrounded  by  a  raised 
border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the  water,  which  was  then 
tamed  from  one  aqiare  to  another  by  pushing  asido 
the  mud,  to  open  one  and  close  the  next,  with  tho 
foot.  Robinson,  however,  describes  a  different  proe- 
ms, to  which  he  thinks  this  passage  refers  (lUi.  i, 
942;  U,  351 ;  ill,  21),  as  still  in  use  likewise  in  Pales- 
tine.  There  irrigation  Qnclnding  under  the  term  all 
appliances  for  making  the  water  available)  was  as 
^Katial  as  drainage  in  our  region ;  and  for  this  the 
luge  extent  of  rocky  surface,  easily  excavated  for  cis- 
terns and  ducts,  was  moet  useful.  Even  the  plain  of 
itrkho  is  watered  not  by  canals  from  the  Jordan, 
^Qce  the  river  lies  below  the  land,  but  by  rilb  con- 
rer^ng  from  the  moimtains.  In  these  features  of  the 
CT'cntry  lay  its  expansive  resources  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  mnltiplying  population.  The  lightness  of  agri- 
CQltoral  labor  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance  of 
bands  for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering,  and  the 
ivsolt  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to  industry.     See  Ib- 
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III.  Sijil,  He, — The  Israelites  probably  found  in  Ca- 
Baan  a  fair  proportion  of  woodland,  which  their  neces- 
sities, owing  to  the  discouragement  of  commerce,  must 
bave  led  tl^m  to  reduce  (Josh,  xvii,  18).  But  even 
in  euiy  times  timber  seems  to  have  been  far  less  used 
for  bidlding  material  than  among  Western  nations ; 
the  Israelites  were  not  skilful  hewers,  and  imported 
both  the  timber  and  the  workmen  (1  Kings  v,  6,  8). 
Ko  gtore  of  wood-fuel  seems  to  have  been  kept ;  ovens 


were  heated  with  such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Esek. 
iv,  12,  15 ;  Ual.  iv,  18) ;  and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice 
on  an  emergency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual 
source  of  supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood 
(1  Sam.  vi,  14*;  2  Sam.  xxiv,  22 ;  1  Kings  xix,  21 ; 
comp.  Gen.  xxii,  3,  6,  7).  All  this  indicates  a  non* 
abundance  of  timber,  and  implies  that  nearly  all  the 
arable  soil  was  under  culture,  or,  at  least,  used  for  pas- 
turage.    See  Forest. 

The  geological  characters  of  the  soil  in  Palestine 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  stated ;  but  the  differ- 
ent epithets  of  description  which  travellers  employ, 
enable  us  to  know  that  it  differs  considerably,  both  in 
its  appearance  and  character,  in  different  parts  of  the 
land ;  but  wherever  soil  of  any  kind  exists,  even  to  a 
very  slight  depth,  it  is  found  to  be  highly  fertile.  As 
parts  of  Palestine  are  hillj*,  and  as  hills  have  seldom 
much  depth  of  soil,  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  in 
terraces  was  anciently,  and  is  now  much  emplo3*ed. 
A  9erie8  of  low  stone  walls,  one  above  another,  across 
the  face  of  the  hill,  arrest  the  soil  brought  down  by 
the  rains,  and  afford  a  series  of  levels  for  the  opera- 
tions of  the  husbandman.  This  mode  of  cultivation  is 
usual  in  Lebanon,  and  b  not  unfrequent  in  Palestine, 
where  the  remains  of  terraces  across  the  hUls,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  attest  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  anciently  carried.  This  terrace  cultivation  has 
necessarily  increased  or  declined  with  the  population* 
If  the  people  were  so  few  that  the  valleys  afforded 
sufilcient  food  for  them,  the  more  difficult  culture  of 
the  hills  was  neglected ;  but  when  the  population  was 
too  large  for  the  valleys  to  satisfy*  with  bread,  then 
the  hills  were  laid  under  cultivation.    See  Y inktard. 

In  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Palestine,  water  is  the 
great  fertilizing  agent.  The  rains  of  autumn  and 
winter,  and  the  dews  of  spring,  suffice  for  the  ordinary 
objects  of  agriculture;  but  the  ancient  inhabitants 
were  able,  in  some  parts,  to  avert  even  the  aridity 
which  the  summer  droughts  occasioned,  and  to  keep 
up  a  garden-like  verdure,  by  means  of  aqueducts  com- 
municating with  the  brooks  and  rivers  (Ps.  i,  3 ;  Ixv, 
10;  Prov.  xxi,  1;  Isa.  xxx,  25;  xxxii,  2,  20;  Hos. 
xii,  11).  Hence  springs,  fountains,  and  rivulets  were 
as  much  esteemed  by  husbandmen  as  by  shepherds 
(Josh.  XV,  19 ;  Judg.  i,  15).  The  soil  was  also  clear- 
ed of  stones,  and  cmfnlly  cultivated ;  and  its  fertility 
was  increased  by  the  ashes  to  which  the  dry  stubble 
and  herbage  were  occasionally  reduced  by  being  burn- 
ed over  the  surface  of  the  ground  (Prov.  xxiv,  31 ; 
Isa.  vii,  23 ;  xxxii,  18).  Dung  and,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  the  blood  of  animals  were  also  used 
to  enrich  the  soil  (2  Kmgs  ix,  37;  Ps.  Ixxxiii,  10; 
Isa.  XXV,  10 ;  Jer.  ix,  22 ;  Luke  xiv,  84, 85).  A  rabbi 
limits  the  quantity  to  three  heaps  of  ten  half-cors,  or 
about  880  gallons,  to  each  seoA  (q.  v.)  of  grain,  and 
wishes  the  quantity  in  each  heap,  rather  than  their 
number,  to  be  increased  if  the  field  be  large  (Mishna, 
Skebiilk,  iii,  2).  Nor  was  the  great  usefulness  of 
sheep  to  the  soil  unrecognised  (ib,  4),  though,  owing 
to  the  general  distinctness  of  the  pastoral  life,  there 
was  less  scope  for  it.     See  Makure. 

That  the  soil  might  not  be  exhausted,  it  was  order- 
ed that  every  seventh  year  should  be  a  sabbath  of  rest 
to  the  land  :  there  was  then  to  be  no  sowing  or  reap- 
ing, no  pruning  of  vines  or  olives,  no  vintage  or  gath^ 
ering  of  fruits ;  and  whatever  grew  of  itself  was  to  be 
left  to  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field  (Lev.  xxv,  1-7 ;  Deut.  xv,  1-10).  But  such  an 
observance  required  more  faith  than  the  Israelites  were 
prepared  to  exercise.  It  was  for  a  long  time  utterly 
neglected  (Lev.  xxvi,  84,  85;  2  Cbron.  xxxvi,  21), 
but  after  the  captivity  it  was  more  observed.  By  this 
remarkable  institution  the  Hebrews  were  also  trained 
to  habits  of  economy  and  foresight,  and  invited  to  ex- 
ercise a  large  degree  of  trust  in  the  bountiful  provi- 
dence of  their  Divine  King.     See  Sabbatical  Year. 

A  change  in  the  climate  of  Palestine,  caused  by  in- 
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creiie  of  popnlktion  and  the  clouvnce  of  trs«,  mut 
have  tikfo  place  btton  tba  period  of  tho  S.  T.  A 
further  change,  ciiusd  b^  the  decruM  of  akilfcd  agri- 
cultural  Utwr,  e.  g.  in  irrigation  and  ternce-nuking, 
bu  aince  eaiand.     Not  only  thi«,  but  thi  great  vuie- 

p«la  of  country  necauitttca  a  partial  and  gnarded  ap- 
plication of  gsneral  remarlta  (Robiaaon,  i,  607,  563, 
654;  ill,  696i  Stanley,  Paltttit,  p.  118-126).  Yet 
wiierevrr  indastr}'  i)  »ecur«.  the  loil  atiU  aaaert*  it*  \ 
old  fertility.  Tha  Haurin  (Phtm)  b  aa  fertilo  u  i 
Dinuacus,  and  itt  bread  enjoys  tlie  higheet  repatation.  | 
The  black  and  fat,  but  li^ht  aoll  about  Gaza,  ia  eiid  to 
hold  ao  much  nioiature  aa  to  bo  verv  fertile  with  littla 
rain.  Here,  ai  in  the  nelghborbood  of  Berrut,  ie  a 
va«t  oHve-ground,  and  the  very  aand  of  the  thora  ia 
Hid  to  be  fertile  it  watered.     See  Wates. 

IV.  CnptattdFiddt.—'VTiiKTibt*tinB'\y^,dagaii', 
which  wa  tranalata  "grain"  and  "corn,"  the  He- 
brew* comprehended  ilmoat  every  object  otfald  enl- 
tnre.  Syria,  including  Paleatine,  waa  regarded  b]- 
the  ancients  aa  one  of  the  Srat  conntriei  for  com 
(Pliny,  lliMt.  Kal.  xviii,  7).  Wheat  was  abundant 
and  excellent ;  and  there  ia  alii]  one  bearded  aort,  the 
ear  of  which  it  three  timea  as  beary,  and  contain! 
twice  as  many  grains  as  our  common  Engliab  wheat 
(Irby  and  Hanglea,  p.  472).  Barley  was  also  much 
coltirated,  not  only  for  bnad,  but  because  it  waa  the 
only  kind  of  com  which  waa  given  to  beaata  ;  for  oats 
and  rye  do  not  grow  In  warm  climat«a.  Hay  was  not 
In  use ;  and  therefoni  the  barley  was  mixed  with  chop- 
ped straw  to  form  the  food  of  caltle  (Gen.  xxIt,  tb, 
82;  Judg.  xix,  19,  etc.).  Other  kinds  of  field  culture 
were  millet,  spelt,  various  apecles  of  beans  and  peas, 
pepperwort.  cummin,  cucumbon,  roqions,  flax,  and 
perhapa  cotton.  Uany  other  articiea  might  bs  men- 
tioned OS  beintt  now  cultivated  in  Paleatine  ;  but,  as 
their  names  do  not  occur  in  Scriptare,  it  Is  dilBcnlt 
to  know  whether  they  were  grown  there  in  ancient 
times  or  not.  The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention 
are  wheat  and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and  mil- 
lei(7).  Of  the  two  former,  together  with  the  viae, 
olive,  and  Hg,  the  uao  of  irrigation,  the  plough  and  the 
harrow,  mention  Is  found  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxxi, 


40; 


■,  83; 


;,  10). 


kinds  of  cummin  (the  black  variety  called  "  Htchot," 
Is.  xxviii,  27),  and  such  podded  plants  as  beans  and 
lentUes,  may  be  named  among  the  staple  produce. 
To  thaae,  later  writers  add  a  great  variety  of  garden 
plants,  e.g.  kidney-beans,  peas,  lettuce,  endive,  leek, 
garlic,  onion,  melon,  cucumber,  cabbage,  etc.  (Mishno, 
ATt/ain,  i,  2).  The  produce  which  formed  Jacob's 
present  was  of  auch  kinds  as  would  keep,  and  had 
kept  during  the  fumine  (Gen.  iliii,  11).  The  ancient 
Hebrews  had  little  notion  of  green  or  root  crops  fp-own 
for  fodder,  nor  was  the  long  aummer  drought  auilablo 
for  them.  Uariey  suppliad  food  both  to  man  and 
besst,  and  the  plant  called  in  Eiek.  Iv,  0  "millet," 
^n^,  dochan'  (the  Aolaa  doc&na  of  Linn,  according  to 
Gesenius,  Jfrb.  Ltz.  a.  v.),  waa  grazed  while  green, 
and  its  ripe  grain  made  into  liread.  In  Iho  later  pe- 
riod of  more  advanced  irrigation  the  'PVn,  liltan', 
"fenugreek"  (Buitorf,  Ijtt.  TiUn.  col.  S6II1),  occora 
(llithna,  Maaitmlh,  i),  alao  the  rn:r,  i^ck'alh,  a 
clover,  apparently,  given  cut  (Mishna,  PeaS,  v,  6). 
llowlng  (IK,  fffs.  Am.  ii,  I ;  Ps.  IxxU,  C)  and  hay- 
miking  wen  familiar  procesaee,  but  the  latter  had  no 
cxpreas  word  ;  l^^n,  ch^wir',  standing  both  (or  grass 
and  hay,  a  token  of  a  hot  climate,  where  the  grass 
may  become  hay  aa  il  stands.  The  yield  of  the  land, 
besides  fruit  from  trees,  was  technically  diatingniahed 
aa  tlX13n,  itUiaA',  product,  including  apparently  all 
cereal  planta,  ri^JSp,  kitniyolk',  pod-Jhiiu  (nearly  i 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  fr^wun),  and  ltl'<l  ''3^7'?J,  I 
mrwMy'  gmta,  garden  tttdt  (Buxtorf,  i6.  col.  S9ti),  | 
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whUe  the  simple  word  tndt  0'?^'^!,  lonmm')  «u 
used  also  generically  for  lU  seed,  including  sU  die 
which  was  liable  to  tithe,  for  which  purpose  the  dit- 
tinction  seems  to  have  existed.  (See  Olho,  La.  KM. 
p.  ]7sq.).      See  BoTAST. 

The  rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egrptiini 
(Wilkinson,  ii,  p.  4),  can  hardly  have  been  nnknawn 
to  the  Hebrews.     Sowing  a  field  with  dirers  seeds  *i) 

given  by  llin  nbbis  for  arranging  a  seeded  lortue 
with  great  variety,  yet  avcndlng  the  Juitapoulioa  of 
heterogenea.  Some  of  these  arrangements  are  shon 
in  tho  annexed  drawings  (from  Surenhuaiua'aJfisc' 


m: 


Rabbinical  Fonni  tl  Huling. 
I,  ISO).  Three  fitrrows'  Interval  was  the  prew^ribed 
margin  (KUaini,  11,  G).  The  blank  apacea  repmsnt 
such  margins,  often  tapering  to  save  ground.  In  a 
vineyard  irido  spacea  were  often  left  between  tbe  vines, 
for  whose  roots  a  radius  of  four  cubits  waa  allowed, 
and  tbe  rest  of  the  space  cropped;  so  herb-gardcni 
stood  in  tbe  midst  of  vineyards  (fto*,  v,  5).  Shnilst 
arrangements  were  observed  In  tbe  case  of  a  field  of 
grain  witb  olive*  about  end  amidat  it. 


Anciently,  as  now,  in  Palestine  and  the  East  tho 
arable  lands  were  not  divided  Into  fields  by  fences,  as 

in  moat  countries.  The  ripening  predncts  therefore 
presented  an  expanse  of  cnltun  unbroken,  although 
perhapa  variegated,  in  a  large  view,  by  the  dilTerence 
of  the  prodncti  grown.  The  boundaries  of  lands  were 
therefore  marked  by  stones  aa  landmarks,  which,  even 
in  patriarchal  times,  it  was  deemed  a  heinous  wrong 
to  remove  (Job  ^xiv,  !);  and  the  law  pronounced  a 
curse  upon  those  who,  without  authority,  disturbed 
them  (Deul.  xix,  11;  xxvil,  IT).  The  walla  and 
hedges  which  are  occasionally  mentionad  In  Scrfptiut 
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telonead  to  onJiudt,  gudeu*,  and  Tineyardi. 
Gabdei.    Ticld*  uxi  ttoora  vera  not  commoul]' 
ckaed ;  liiitTUili  nuutly  vera,  with  ■  tower  tnd  i 
erbiuliuigi<Niini.x]di,24;  Pu.  lisx.lS;  Iw.  v,     . 
MiK.  iii,  33;  eomp.  Jud.  vl,  II).     Bank*  of  mud 
Aom  dilclin  wen  bIso  u»ed.     See  Wall. 

With  Kgtrd  to  occupancr,  a  tenant  migbt  pay  a 
fixed  racnered  rent  (Cant,  viii,  II}— in  wbich  cjue  hs 
■ai  calJed  "313,  toier' ,  a  Bttrcenar),  and  wu  com- 
prUabla  to  keep  the  gmuad  in  good  older — or  a  Btipo- 
latcd  (hare  oC  the  fruits  (2  Saro.  ix,  10 ;  Uatt.  ixi, 
H),  eften  a  half  or  a  third ;  bat  local  coatom  waa  the 
oaljnile;  inthii  case  he  was  called  ^S£0,  netabbtl' 
lane,  and  waa  mora  protected,  tbo  owner  abarlog  the 
Im  of  a  ibort  or  gpoiled  crop ;  ao,  in  ciH  o(  locosta, 
blight,  etc.,  the  jaar'a  rent  waa  to  b«  abated ;  or  he 
migtit  nciivo  sach  nhare  b>  b  islarr — an  inferior  po- 
gilkni— wben  tlio  term  wbich  described  hitn  was 
~3*n,cUer',ivnu^cr(inaiiim(Buxtorf,  Lex.  Taim. 
nL  19ai).  It  waa  forbidden  to  aow  flax  during  a  ahort 
ocrapmcy  (hence  leaaaa  for  terms  of  j-eara  woold  seem 
la  have  beni  common),  lest  the  soil  tbould  be  unduly 
HhsaMed  (comp.  Virgil,  Gtorg.  i,  TT).  A  passei 
might  ett  tof  quantity  of  com  or  grapea,  bat 
mp  or  carr}-  off  fruit  (Deut.  xxiil,  21,  25 ;  Hatt. 


The  rights  of  tbo  o 
glMOiog  iq.  T.),  f 


ir(q.v.)b 


be  left,  and  of 
.'a  claim  on  the 
a  sheaf  forgot- 


aapport.  for  his  benefit, 
In  in  caiTjing  to  the  floor  waa  t 
nth  ngard  to  the  vineyard  nod  the  olire-grovo  (Lov. 
lii,  9,  V>\  Dent,  jtziv,  19).  Beaidea,  there  eeema  n 
piohdtility  that  erery  third  year  a.  aecond  tithe,  be- 
sale)  the  prieats',  was  paid  for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv, 
SS;kxtI,12;  AnKMiT,4j  Tob.i,7;  Joseph.  ^n(.  iv, 
i.ii).  On  this  doubtful  point  of  the  poor  man'a  tithe 
(*r^  ^^^,  Mamar'  ati'')  aeo  a  learned  note  by  Sa- 
mhuioa,  ad  AoA,  viil,  2.  See  Tithe.  These 
rijhtf,  in  caae  two  poor  men  were  partners  In  occo- 
juncT.  might  b«  conveyed  by  each  to  the  other  for 
hair  the  fleld.  and  tfana  letained  between  them  (Mai- 
iHHi,  ad  Ptak,  T,  G).  Sometimes  a  charitable  owner 
dediied  hi)  ground  mmmon,  when  its  fruits,  as  thoeo 
of  ihe  sabbatical  year,  went  to  the  poor.  For  three 
vuni  the  fruit  of  newly-planted  trees  was  deemed  un- 
dRoDciMd  and  forbidden ;  in  the  fourth  it  wa^boly, 
u  fint-fmita ;  in  the  fifth  it  might  bo  otdinarily  eat- 
(a  (Uishna,  Oriik,  paaaim).     See  PooK. 

V.  AgneaintralOpertaiontcmdlmpUmtn)!. — Of  late 
ynn  mnoh  light  baa  been  thiown  upon  the  agricultn- 
nl  openiiona  and  implementa  of  ancient  times,  by 
the  diiCDTery  of  rarioua  repreaentattons  on  the  aculp- 
Iired  monoments  and  painted  tombs  of  Egypt,  and 
i.tD  Hnne  degi«e)  of  Assyria.  As  these  agree  aur- 
Fi'ingly  with  the  noticea  In  the  Bible,  and,  Indeed, 
diAer  liUla  from  what  we  still  lind  employed  in  Syria 
aid  ^"pt,  it  b  very  safe  to  raceive  them  aa  guides 
to  the  present  subject  (see  also  Cone's  AusHa,  p. 

1.  Piaij^tiaghaa  always  been  a  light  and  superilcial 
°P*ntioti  in  the  East.  At  first,  the  ground  was  open- 
el  <rith  pahited  sticka;  then  a  kind  of  hoe  was  em- 
ploytd;  and  thia,  in  many  parts  of  the  woild,  is  still 


ai  Hovtn^  Vrm  tbe  t^Tptlai 
U(d  as  a  substitute  for  the  ploogb.  But  the  plough 
»«  known  in  Egypt  and  Syria  before  the  Hebrews 
bMUM  ciUtiraton  (Job  i,  14).    At  Hrst  it  waa  little , 
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3  the  ( 


wbllo  at  the  farther  end  of  the  larger  branc 
ened  a  transverse  yoke,  to  which  the  oxen  were  har- 
nessed. Afterward  a  handle  to  guide  the  plough  wa« 
added.  The  Syrian  plougli  is,  and  doubtless  was, 
light  enough  for  a  man  to  carry  in  hi>  hand  (Rusieira 
Km.  Uitl.  n/  Alfppo,  i,  73).     The  plough,  probably, 


Modem  B^rliui  FUiui^ulr 
was  like  the  Egj-ptian,  and  the  process  of  ploughing 
like  that  called  Morytcad'o  by  the  Komana  ("ai-ria 
tenui  sdIco  arat,"  Plin.  xviil,  47),  one  yoke  of  oxen 
mostly  Buffldng  to  draw  It.  Mountains  and  rongh 
places  were  hoed  (Isa.  vii,  b ;  Maimon.  ad  Muhn.  vi, 


rolling 


9i  Robinson,  lU,  695,  C02-S).  The  breaking  up  of  new 
land  was  performed,  as  with  the  Romans,  in  "eariy 
spring"  («re  bom).  Such  new  ground  and  fellows,  tbo 
use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the  Jews  (Jer.  W, 
It;  Hoa.  X,  12),  were  cleared  of  stones  and  of  thoma 
(la.  V,  2  i  Gtmara  Hiemol.  ad  loc.)  early  in  Uie  yeai", 
sowing  or  gathering  from  "among  thorns"  being  a 
proverb  for  slovenly  buabondty  (JoU  v,  6 ;  Prov. 
xxiv,  30,  31 ;  Robinson,  ii.  1J7).  Virgin  land  was 
ploughed  a  second  time.  The  proper  words  nro  rr^, 
pathach',  to  apm,  and  Tib,  ladad',  to  Uvtl  (l.y  cross 
ploughing,  Varro,  Dt  Re  Riuiiea,  i,  32)  ;  both  are  dis- 
tinctively used  In  Is.  xxvili,  24.  Land  already  tilled 
was  ploughed  before  the  rains,  that  the  moisture  might 
the  bolter  penetrate  (Klaimon.  ap.  Ugol.  De  Jit  Rait. 
V.  11).  Rain,  however,  or  irrigation  (Is,  xxxii,  20) 
prepared  the  soil  for  the  sowing,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  prohibition  to  irrigate  till  the  gleaning  was 
over,  last  tbo  poor  should  sulTer  {Prah,  v,  3);  and 
such  sowing  often  took  place  M-iVAinri  pre*  ions  plough- 
ing, the  seed,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  bemg 
Bcattsred  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  q/iervard   the 


Aoclsni  Egnil'sn  rioughing  after  Suwhig. 
ts  of  the  lata  crop  being  so  for  decayed  as  to  s< 
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unuTS  (Fellows,  Atia  Minor,  p.  T!).  Wkare  tha 
VIS  hwvtcr,  tbe  plongblng  vu  beat  done  diy 
im  ucu  tollan  licit,"  Viig.  Grory.  I,  3U) ;  wad 
1,  tbough  not  gsncrelly,  the  hoeing  (tarriltD, 
f,  idihir',  dnating),  «nd  evsn  the  liratio,  or  ridg- 
of  Romim  huibandry,  performed  with  laiala  at- 
I  to  the  aidea  of  the  stun,  might  be  naefiil  (aee 
;li'i  Did.  n/  Clatt.  Autiq.  ».  v.  Aratmm).  But 
nore  fonnij  routine  of  heirj'  western  aoiLi  moat 
be  made  the  standard  of  such  ■  nstnrsUf  Ane 
u  that  of  Palaatine  geuenll}'  (eomp.  Columella, 
i).     During  tha  raina,  If  not  too  heavy,  or  be- 
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twaen  tbtb  two  periods,  would  be  tiie  beat  time  tot 
these  operations  i  thus  70  days  befoni  tha  psaunt 
wa>  the  time  prsicribed  for  sowing  for  tha  "  viit- 
•beaf,"  and,  probably,  therefore,  for  that  of  birin' 
generally.  The  plougli  was  drawn  by  oseo,  ubich 
were  somelinies  urged  far  a  scourge  (Isa.  i,  26;  Si- 
hum  ill,  3),  bat  oftener  bj  a  long  staff,  furnished  at 
one  end  with  a  flat  piece  of -metal  (or  cleatiD^  tbe 
plongh,  and  at  the  other  with  a  spike  for  goujiag  tbe 
oxen.  This  oK-goad  (q.  v.}  might  easily  be  DHd  u  i 
spear  (Jndg.  Ul,  SI ;  1  Sam,  xiii,  !1).  SonHtimei  bxh 
followol  the  plongh  with  boes  to  break  the  clods  (Iw. 


fi  clods  of  earth  after  the  pit 


Aneint  Egyptians  Floiigtiing  ai 
iBh  has  pMHid;  }.  llnldi  the  Hoi«b;  S.  Thelrirer;  4 
;  the  Ked;  b.  Tslki  wlih  another  flonghnu 


xxvlli,  94) ;  but  in  later  timee  a  kind  of  harrow  was 
employed,  which  appeaia  to  have  been  tlien,  as  now, 
merely  a  thick  block  of  wood,  preued  down  by  a 
weight,  or  by  a  man  sitting  on  It,  and  drawn  over  tbe 
ploughed  field.     See  Plodou. 

3.  Smring.-'Tb^  ground,  having  been  ploughed  as 

lit,  by  the  end  of  October,  to  receive  the  seed ;  and  the 
■owing  of  wheat  continued,  in  different  aitaatloni, 
through  November  into  December.  Barley  was  not 
generally  sown  till  lanuary  and  February  The  seed 
appears  to  have  boon  eonn  and  harrowed  at  the  same 
time,  although  aomet  mas  it  waa  ploughed  In  liy  a 
iroM  fnrrow.      See  Sowixo 

Occasionally,  however  the  sow  ng  was  hj  patches 
only  in  well-manured  spate    a  process  called  ~i'B}'a, 
a  U^fard  from    ts  spot- 


tad  appearance,  as  represented  in  tbe  accompanying 
drawing   by   Snrenhasios   (I,  46)  to    Ulustrjt*  tbe 


3.  PbMi^g {r  I'ie Awil.— The  Egyptian  painting! 
Ulualrata  the  Scriptures  by  showing  thut  in  those  Hill 
which  needed  no  previous  preparadon  by  the  hoe  (for 
breaking  the  cloda)  the  aower  foilowfid  the  plough, 
holding  in  the  left  hand  a  basket  of  aeed,  whicb  be 


scattered  with  the  nght  hand  while  another  person 
filled  a  fresh  biuki^t  M  e  also  see  that  the  mode  of 
towing  was  what  we  call  broadcast  in  which  the 
seed  is  thrown  loosely  over  the  field  (Matt,  xiii,  8-S). 
In  Egypt,  when  the  levels  were  low,  and  the  water 
bad  continued  long  upon  the  land,  they  often  dispensed 
with  the  plough  altogether;  and  probably,  like  the 
pteaent  inhabitants,  broke  up  the  ground  with  boea, 
or  ^mpiy  dragged  the  moist  mod  with  bashes  after 
the  seed  bad  been  thrown  upon  the  surface.  To  this 
cultivation  without  ploughing  Uoaes  piobablv  alludes 
(Dent.  Ki.  10),  when  he  tells  the  Hebrews  'thst  the 
land  to  whicb  they  were  going  was  not  like  the  land 
of  Egypt,  where  Ihey  "  sowed  their  seed,  and  watered 
It  with  Ibeir  foot,  of  a  gardnt  qfhtrbi."  It  seems, 
however,  that  even  in  Syria,  in  san^y  soils,  they  sow 
without  ploughing,  and  then  plough  down  the  seed 
(Rnasell's  A'.  II.  of  AUppo,  i,  7S,  etc.).  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  instrument  resembling  our  karrvw 
waa  known ;  tbe  word  *1^'^,  ladad',  rendered  to  kar. 


roa,  in  Job  xxxlx,  10,  means  literally  to  knai  t\t 
olodt,  and  is  ao  rendered  in  Isa.  iiviii,  24;  Hoa.  I. 
II  and  for  this  purpose  the  means  used  have  been 
already  indicated.  The  passage  in  Job,  however,  b 
important.  It  shows  that  this  lireaking  of  the  clods 
was  not  always  by  the  band,  but  that  sotne  kind  of  in- 
stmment  was  drawn  by  an  animal  over  the  ploughed 
Held,  most  probably  the  rough  log  which  is  still  in  ose. 
See  Harrow.  The  readiest  way  of  brushing  over 
the  soil  [s  by  means  of  a  handle  composed  simply  of 
thorn  bushes.  In  highly-irrigated  spots  the  seed  was 
trampled  m  by  cattla  (Isa.  xxxli,  M)  as  in  Egypt  by 
goats  (Wilkinson,  i,  p.  39,  3d  ser.). 

4.  Ilamett. — The  custom  ofwatchingripening crops 
and  threshing-floors  against  theft  or  damage  (Robin- 
Mu,  i,  490;  ii,  IS,  S3,  99)  is  probably  ancient.  Thoa 
Boas  slept  on  the  floor  (Ruth  iii,  4,  T>  Barley  ripen- 
ed a  week  or  two  before  wheat;  and,  as  line  harvest  . 
weather  was  certain  (Prov.  iivi,  1 ;  1  Sam.  xii.  IT: 
Amos  iv,  7),  the  crop  chiefly  varied  with  tbe  qnantity 
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Ancinl  EsTpllua  TiHdliig  Ib  Iha  GnSa. 
liD,  whm  Kwn  la  Uu  A^i,  mtttr  Iha  vilar  h^  inlHited:  0  it  aiirlnkliiii!  tha  iced  from  Ifaa 
liudf  tiia  ochan  ara  driving  tlia  pxta  ovar  tha  grounds    Tba  hlcru^lypmc  vord  abore,  Sk^  or 
id  la  followad  fay  Ihe  demoiiAlnilTe  ilffn^  k  ptougb. 


Ii  aprlnkliiii! 

of  limel;  nin.  The  pariod  of  hirraiit  most  idwiya  limit  niclj  atUinad  (Gen.  xxvi,  13 ;  Hitt.  xiii,  8). 
faivtiliffand  (ccordiogto  elevMioo,  aipect,  ate.  (Kob-  I  Among  the  Unalitu,  uirilbBll  otber  people,  tbe  bar- 
ingon,  i,  430,  &&1).  Tha  proportion  o(  hirvaat  gmtber-  vut  wu  It  Muon  of  }oy,  kcd  inch  Is  more  than  once 
<dtdH<d>o<niwuofteavaat,&bandred-foldi«meD-  allnded  to  in  Scripture  (Pu.  czxvi,  b;  lu.  ii,  18). 
timed,  bnt  in  Inch  >  waj'  ■■  to  signif;  that  it  vu  a  1  See  Habvbbt. 


i.  Biapiag.— In  the  moit  ancient  times  tbe  cora  I  Paleatine,  bf  the  coniidention  pointed  ont  by  Ruuell 
■uplackedapbytbanwti,  whiehcontinnedtobetbe  (.V.  H.  of  Altppo,  I,  74),  who  states  that  "  wheat,  as 
pnctif*  irltli  parttcuUt  kinds  of  grain  after  tba  aicUe  well  ai  berley  In  general,  doas  not  grov  half  ai  higb 
■ukBown.  lD^rpt,atthiadmj,barlejr  and  "  door- I  aa  in  Britain;  and  is  thrrefora,  like  gCber  grain,  not 
reaped  with  tbe  ekkla,  Ijut  plucked  up  by  the 
roots  with  the  bund.  In  oCbEr  parts  of  Ihe 
countn-,  where  tha  com  grown  ranker,  the 
aickla  'a  nsed."  When  tbe  sickle  was  used, 
tbe  wbest  was  either  cropped  nfF  under  the  car 
or  cnt  close  to  tbe  ground.  In  the  famier 
case,  tbe  straw  wi*  afterward  plucked  up  for 
^  dm;  in  tbe  latter,  the  stubble  was  left  and 
I  burned  on  tbe  inuuad  for  manure.  As  tbe 
Egyptians  needed  not  noch  manure,  and  wera 
lomical  of  straw,  they  genenilly  followed 
rornier  method  ;  wbilB  tbo  Israelites,  whose 
I  lands  derived  benefit  from  tbe  burned  stub- 
I  ble,  used  the  Utter,  although  [lie  practice  of 
-  cutting  off  tbe  ears  was  also  known  to  them 
(Job  xxW,  24).  Cropping  the  ears  short, 
,  the  Egyptians  did  not  generally  bind  them 
into  sheaves,  but  removed  tbem  in  baskets. 
Sometimes,  however,  thay  l>ound  them  into 
>'  an  ptdlad  np  by  tbe  rooti.  The  cbalce  between  I  itonUs  sheaves ;  and  such  as  they  plucked  up  were 
^a>«  Dodea  of  operation  was  probably  detenniimd,  In  |  bound  into  single  long  sheavea.    Tbe  Israelites  ap- 
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■^    ■«ytlie.«Ddi(iiiKotib,E,T|ia 
i      exiniplai   ippnr  to  bn*  le 
"Otned.    TlUluiiiprt.ii.t 

•  _    •■  inileedrUHteedbvi 

J        Jli8  rotpen  wtn  i 


lo.l..d  '«.i.,-Vof  11m.    1   .    V'"'"''''  '»««»M,    sS.  n.^,"*  .' 
,        '"^1"  *«"  wmetlme;  ftnrifuJlv ';  ■.  — ^ 


for.foigotttniliaif.   Thcdnc 
■  -  ,V  ~  °™"' '"  ti"  firet  pti«  M(«,  ps. 


"^     The  thndiing-lkw  fci  .  kvd  [ta .( 


W  Wiitd  aee„i  (hat  the  ona  wl.  .k  ^  '  •'"J  M^), 
other  tha  laUr  instrumJ,  n  .  '  "'^""  ■"«>  ""B 
vw)-diff«rent  kind,  rf,klU«  in^  "  "'  "'^"'^  *»" 


o»ch  olber,     ThB  .),».■_.  "*  «>ntu™™  » 


nrbade  that  tbg  oxen  th„.  .„  i       V    .    '  ""'  '"'«»» 
n^  tiii>«u'        /*V'     *uo™  wen,  nowever  nnm*  b-£..j 

■"  .»«b  ,>..u.  r..».^c?.r^-.?;Kr'^ 
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Int  npwnd  in  front.  Shup  fngmenb  of  iMas  I  Mca  in  Paleitina ;  but  Is  mora  nud  in  bodh  pitti  of 
m  fixed  into  bolei  bored  in  tbe  bottom.  Th[i  Dm-  Sjria,  ind  ii  common  ia  Egi'pt.  It  ia  >  lort  ot  fnuna 
diiite  ia  dnwn  over  the  e*m  by  oxen— ■  man  or  boy  of  wood,  in  which  are  inserted  three  wooden  rollers 
WDetLuea  ritting  on  it  to  increase  the  weight.  It  armed  with  iron  teeth,  etc.  It  bean  ■  tort  of  seat  or 
Utonl;  separates  the  grain,  bat  cuts  the  atraw  and  j  chair,  in  which  the  driver  tits  to  |{ive  the  benefit  of 
mtes  it  fit  for  fodder  (2  Kings  liii,  7).  This  ia,  moat  i  his  weight.  It  ia  ganorally  drawn  over  tha  com  by 
protably,  the  ^'IH,  cAomto',  or  "  coni-dnig,"  which  two  oxen,  and  aeparatea  the  grain,  and  break*  up  tha 
n  Bcntioned  in  Scripture  (laa.  xxviii,  27  j  xli,  lb\  i  straw  even  more  elTectually  than  the  drag.  In  all 
iium  i,  3;  rendered  "thresbiag  instrument"),  and  |  these  proceaaea,  the  com  ii  occasionally  tumsd  by  a 
Ku!d  Mem  to  have  been  •ometluies  fumiahed  with  |  fork,  and,  when  aafficienlly  threahed,  ia  thrown  up  by 
inn  poiota  instead  of  atoaea.  Tiie  Bible  also  noticea  i  the  same  fork  against  tbo  wind  to  sepante  the  gnin,  ■ 
s  Baching  called  a  1^13.  laorag'  (i  Sam.  xxiv,  !2j  1  which  is  then  gathered  up  and  winnowed.  Barley  wai 
dma.  xsi,  23;  Isa.  xli,  IS),  which  ia  unquaaUonably  |  aometiiiMB  soaked  and  then  parched  before  treading 

out,  which  got  rid  of  the  pel- 
licle of  the  grain  (See  for 
ther  the  AiUgnlala  TViWne 
DgDliid,ulx.)   SeeTHBZSB 

H  irri*f>ma^  waa  general 
ly  accomplished  by  rrpealmg 
tbe  procesa  of  tosaing  up  the 
gram  agauist  the  wind  with  a 
foik(Jer  I  11  12)  by  which 
the  broken  strew  and  chaff 
weredlapened  wb  le  tbe  grain 
fell  to  tbe  ground.  After  this 
it  underwent  a  still  (urther 
punficatmn    by  being  tossed 

which  bean    n  Arabic  the  name  of  mirtg  |  we  *ee  in  Egyptia: 

It  sppeara  to  have  been  aimilar    Wiimowite 

n  Ir^alim  and  tha  plottiUain  Pnninn        The  "  shovel"  and  "  fan"  (reipectlvely  fin^,  rack'. 

t.  i  62)      Thii  macbiao  is  not  now  often  |  ott,  and  rnta,  mtirei',  Isa.  xzx,  U,  but  their  [ovciaa 


Aucknt  EgTptiia  Trl/ura, 

Ihrgnln  vu  generml,  >he  eipmaloo  "thmh"  or  "beal,"  I 
uUf  Ibreihed  irilti  Iho  StO  or  MA. 

differenre  ia  very  doubtful)  indicate  a  consplcnoaa 
part  of  indent  huibaiulr>-  (Psa.  xxxv,  fi  j  Job  xxl,  18 ) 
laa.  ivii,  13),  and  important,  owing  to  the  slovenly 
thrashing.  Evening  was  tbe  favorite  time  (Ruth  iii, 
3),  irben  there  was  mostly  a  bneie.  The  miirti 
(•arf«rt7-,prob.  =  irriov,Ma'tt.lii,I2;  Hom./iiarf,iviil, 
i>B8)wai  perhaps  a  brood  shovel  which  threw  tbe  grain 
Bp  against  the  wind ;  while  the  raiAatA  (Utncir)  may 
hara  been  a  fork  (still  used  in  Falesline  for  the  same 
purpose)  or  a  broad  baaket,  in  which  it  was  toased, 
Tbe  heap  of  produce  ca9tomaril3'  rendered  in  rent  was 
noetimet  so  large  aa  to  cover  tbe  rarlialh  (MIsbna, 
BcAa  Mddii,  ix,  !};  this  (arors  tbe  li 


a  Cyp. 


liddeil  and  Scott,  La.  a.  v.  rrinv).     The  last 
WK  the  shaking  in  a  sieve,  n';i33,  krbaralt'  (criArum), 
to  aepanta  dirt  and  refate  (Amos  ix,  9). — Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
8i>iith,a.v.     See  FAS :  Shovel  ;  Sievr. 
TI.  For  tite  lltentara  of  the  ant^ect,  see  Hdbbai'I>- 


Threahlng;  and  Winn 

Dtt  irlUi  vDodiD  ihDTek.  Thnu^  «he  oortiin  of  treamnc  ool 
In  the  KiDg  a(  the  itmaban,  ihoved  Itaal  (he  EgypUans  orlgt. 

Agtlp'p*  (Aypivirat,  a  frequent  Roman  name, 
signlf.  unknown  [aee  Smith'a  Lid.  of  Clan.  Biog. 
s.  V.]),  the  name  of  two  of  tbe  memtwre  of  tbe  Hero- 
dian  family  (q.  v.). 

1.  Grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  son  of  Aris- 
tobulua  and  Berenice  (Juaephua,  Ant.  ivii,  1,  2  ;  War, 
1,  28,  1).     After  various  fortunes  in  Koma  and  Ju- 

'daa  (Josephus,  AtU.  xviii,  S;  War,  ii,  9,  6),  he  re. 
celvcd  from  Caligula,  soon  after  his  acctaaion,  the 
original  territories  of  Tbllip  (Batansa,  TrachonlCia, 

I  and  Auranitls)  and  the  tetrerchy  of  Lyeaniaa,  with 
the  title  of  tifw7(Joaephua,^iU.  xviii,  0,  10;  Wan,ti, 
e,  6;  Philo,  Oj>p.  li,  620).  Returning  to  Palestine  in 
the  lecond  year  of  Caligula  (Joiephua,  A^.  xviii,  6, 
II),  A.D.  as,  ha  was  aoon  afterward  inveated  likewise 
with  tha  tetrarehy  of  the  banished  Antipaa  (Galilee 
and  Persia),  and  Gnaliy  by  Claudius  (to  whom  he  had 
rendered  important  services  at  Rome  during  tha 
changes  of  succeeaion,  Josephus,  AM.  xis,  4;  IFori, 
li,  11)  alao  with  Samaria  and  JudMa  (Joeephns,  AkL 
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xlx,  6, 1;  xix,  fl,  Ij  War,  II,  II,  5  [uw  DM,  Em. 

in  hi*  Ciralora.  F^lon.  p.  STT  Mj.]  ;  camp.  Dio  Con. 
Ix,  8),  w  that  he  becune  Dioi»rch  of  all  Falaatine, 
■nd  enjoyed  gnat  celebrity  (Joiepbiu,  Ani,  lix,  S,  2). 
lis  soii){Iit  to  condllate  ths  Jewi  (JoHpbm,  Ant.  xix, 
7, 8)  not  oolj  bj-  public  BiiiniflcencB,  but  slao  bj-  penc- 
CutlDg  bigotry,  u  iastiuced  by  his  mardsT  of  James 
ind  Inipr^nment  of  Peter  (Acta  xli,  1  tq.)-  I1I<  death 
■t  Cuans  (Jowpbiu,  War,  li,  IS,  6),  In  a  terriblo 


CoCn  citllarod  Agrtppa  I.— OAhiw  .-  Head  of  AkHpik,  <Hth  the 
tnneriptlan  <Id  Gngk), "  Kbu  Agrippi  the  UTWt,  I jxTsr  cT 
Cour."  /tiHTH;  Figure  afFortuDe  lUndliiK -Ith  lier  At- 
t■ibDls^  iritb  the  lucrlplloa  (Id  Greek),  "Urhih  al  tho 

Harbor  of  Sabutn." 

agony  caaied  by  worms  (TiriuAijoc,  Acts  xU,  23;  not 
vennin  [see  Worm]).  Is  related  by.[aHphiui(jliU.  xix, 
8,  3)  in  almost  the  game  terma.  (3e«Enieat1,i)eiiH>rfe 
litrodi*  Agrippa,  Lips.  1746 ;  Ranlseh,  De  Luca  tt  Jo- 
trpili  in  tnorle  Agr.  fmuriMu,  Ljps.  1745;  Gneticke, 
Bekr.z.}i.  T. £a>fai(. p.  189 sq. )  comp.  EuaaUns,  Au«. 
Keel,  li,  10 ;  and  sea  Heineckeo,  £reiiri.  in  Eiiieb.  ili, 
OSS  Bq.)--Winer,  i,  484.      See  Herod. 

2.  The  Agrippa  before  whom  Paul  waa  broucbt 
(Acts  XXV,  13,  26)  was  the  aon  of  the  foregoing,  who 
diadwbsn  he  waaDnlyaeventeen  yem  old  (Josepboe, 
AfU.  lis,  g,  I),  and  hence  he  did  not  succeed  to  his  fa- 
ther's domtnioos  (Joseph.  Ant.  xix,  U,  S);  but  ho  was 
allowed  by  Clandiaa  (A.D.  48)  to  enjoy  the  principality 
of  Chalcii,  which  hii  oncla  Herod  had  held  (Josephus, 
Aal.  XX,  5,  2;  War,  U,  12,  1),  tDgother  with  tho  au- 
perintendenco  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  tbo 
prlTilegD  of  nominating  the  bigb-priest  (Joaephus,  ^fi/. 
XX,  i,  S),  and  four  ytan  afterward  he  was  instated 
Into  the  soT-ereltcnty  of  the  former  tatrorcby  of  Philip 
and  LjssDiaa,  with  tho  title  of  Ung  (Josephns,  Ant. 
XX,  7,  1  j  War,  li,  12,  8)— an  appeUation  that  U  ap- 
plied to  him  likewise  In  the  Mishna  (Solah,  vii,  8). 
Still  latar  Nero  added  Tiberias,  TarichBi,  Julias,  snd 
foniteen  neighboring  villageB  to  bia  juiiidiction  (Jo- 
Bsphos,  Aitl.  XX,  8,  4).  Agrippa  contribntcd  much  to 
the  adornment  of  Jerusaleni  and  other  cities  (Josephua, 
Am.  IX,  8,  II ;  0,  4)  ;  but  }-et  he  waa  held  in  no  spe- 
cial esteem  by  the  Jews,  on  account  of  bis  arbitraiy 
appointment  and  deposition  of  the  bigb-priests,  and 
other  mistakes  In  hla  administration  (Josephns,  War. 
ill,  17, 1).  When  the  last  war  with  the  Romans  broke 
eat,  he  firmly  joined  their  causa.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  nearly  aorenly  j-eara.  In  the  fltly-flrst  year  of  his 
Idgn  (Phot.  Bitl.  SS)._Winer,  i,  486,     See  Hi 
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at  the  iDTitation  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  confiml 
many  privileges  upon  the  Jews  of  Palestine  (Joiepbu, 
Ant.  XTi,  2)  as  well  as  in  Ionia  (Ant.  lii,  S,  i,  1-t) 
and  other  provinces  (Ant.  xvi,  6,  4-7).  He  ditd, 
B.C.  12,  Id  his  Slat  year,  greativ  lamented  by  Ma  im- 
perial patron.  (Dio  Caas.  Ub.  45-64 ;  Llr.  Epil.  117- 
137;  Applan,  Bdi.  Civ.  lib.  6;  Suet.  Ortoo.;  Tnnd- 
sen.  Hill.  UnternKhiatg  6b.  if.  Vip.  Agrippa,  All«ll>, 
1836.)    See  Auoirsrca. 

Agilppo.  Font«liia,  prohablr  the  son  of  a  Bo- 
muB  of  the  aamo  name  (Tacitus,  .4  n.  ii.30,86),  wu 
proconsul  of  Asia  Proconsniuria  in  A.D.  67,  andiru 
recalled  by  Vespasian,  who  placed  him  over  Hinii, 
A.D.  70  (Tacit.  Bin.  Hi,  4G).  He  was  shortly  ilUr- 
ward  killed  in  battle  with  the  Sannatians  (Joaephiu, 
War,  vii,  4,  8). 

Agilpptt,  Belailoh  Comalitu,  waa  bran  at  Co- 
iogne  Sept.  14,  I486.  He  flnt  fullowed  iht  prnfts- 
slon  of  arms,  and  served  In  the  onniea  of  Italy  seno 
years  with  credit.  Subsequently  bo  took  the  dsgrrea 
of  doctor  in  law  and  mcdiclno,  and  In  1609  had  tbo 
chair  of  Profeasor  of  Sacred  Literatnre  at  Dulo,  la 
Fnnche-Comtj.  After  passing  over  into  England  os 
some  secret  mladon,  he  took  up  bis  abodo  at  (ioli^iie, 
where  ho  delivered  some  theological  lectures  calltd 
QuodHbtlalrt.  His  active  mind  was  early  turned  to 
the  Bo-called  secret  arta,  and  he  belonged  to  a  societv 
for  tho  promotion  of  them.  In  1509-10  ho  wrote  his 
treatise  Dc  Occulta  PkilotojAia,  which  was  kept  b 
HS.  until  I53I.     But  now  be  appears  to  hare  retom- 

tbe  Emperor  Maximilian  I,  nntil  he  was  called  to  lbs 
Council  of  Pisa,  in  I6I1,  by  tbe  cardinal  of  St.  Cnii. 
In  I616hetaughtIhcDlo^  at  Turin  and  Pavia,wbers 
he  explained  Mercurati  TrUmegitlMt.  After  his  «ite'i 
death  in  1619  he  wandcrotl  about  for  the  foilowiDg 
ploce  to  place,  and  eventuolij',  in 
■       Ml  (or 


:635,  r. 


Louisa  of  Savoy,  the  mother  of 
I  Francis  I.  As  soon  as  be  was  set  at  liberty  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Grenoble,  where  be  died  in  the  name  yeii, 
,  1535.  It  has  been  sold  that  ho  became  a  Calviidst  or 
Lntheran,  but  without  foundation.  Many  authors  ac- 
cuse him  of  dealing  in  magicj  and  Paul  Jovlus,  Dd- 
no,  and  others  speak  harshly  of  him.  He  was  styled 
the  Trismegistua  of  his  time,  twcatise  he  was  learued 


)logj,  n 


dluw. 


on  of  Felix  by  Dmsitla,  who  perished  in  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  (Josephua,  Ant.  xx,  7,  S). 

AgilppB,  MoTcns  Tlpsanloa,  bom  at  Rome 
of  an  obscure  family  B.C.  63,  and  educated  in  com- 
pany with  Octavianua,  afterward  Auguslua,  by  whom 
he  waa  appointed  to  varioua  responsible  positions, 
wUoh  he  filled  with  honor  (Smith's  Did.  of  Clou.  Ant. 
•.  T.),     At  the  eh»  of  B.C.  17  he  rlslted  Jerusalem, 


Agrippa  was  a  man  of  quick  Intellect  and  of  vori^ 
Knonlodge:  in  many  respects  he  was  far  in  odvana 
of  his  age.  His  OcniilfaPAifoxipjIia  is  a  system  of  vis- 
ionary philosophy,  in  which  magic,  tho  complement  of 
philosophy,  as  he  terms  it,  and  tbe  key  of  all  the  se- 
crets of  nature,  is  represented  under  tbe  three  forms 
of  nstunil,  celestial,  snd  religious  or  ceremonial, 
agreeably  to  the  threefold  divisbn  of  the  corporesl, 
celeatiiil,  and  intellectual  worlds.  He  there  enumer- 
ates, with  a  superflciul  show  of  scIentiSc  dassiilcation, 
tho  hidden  powers  which  the  Creator  has  aanigncd  to 
the  difforeot  olijecta  of  tho  creation,  through  tho  agency 
ofthe  Spirit  of  tbe  World.  It  was  natural  that  Agrip- 
pa should  become  a  partisan  of  Raymond  Lull  (q.  v.), 
and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  commentary  on  his  Ari 
3fagna.  NeverthelcaB  his  caprice  sometimes  inclined 
him  to  opinions  directly  the  reverse;  and  in  snch  a 
mood  he  composed  his  cj'nical  treatise,  as  ho  terms  it, 
De  Incrrtitudint  rl  Vanilale  Scitnliartm.  This  work, 
which  had  great  reputation  in  its  day,  occaBionally 
presents  us  admireblo  remarks  on  the  imporfectons 
and  defects  of  acimtific  pursuits.  It  contains  also  se- 
vere rebukes  of  the  anperstitions  of  Romiah  worship. 
HeinsisUdon  the  Bible  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  and 
tauEht  the  necessity  of  a  moral  change  through  the 
j  Holy  Spirit.  Still  he  remained  a  RomanUt  to  the 
end.  Agrippa  and  bis  follower,  John  Weir,  were  of 
service  to  ]^iloeophy  by  opposing  the  belief  in  witch- 
craft. A  full  account  of  Agrippa  is  given  In  Ueinere' 
lieti  rfEmintiit  Men,  vol.  i.     His  writings  ai«  collect- 
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ed  in  Optra  H,  C.  Agr^ppm  (Lngd.  1660,  2  vols.  8ro) ; 
and  a  tnnjlation  of  the  treatise  Dt  InnxrtUudlni^  etc., 
under  the  title  The  Vamty  of  Art*  and  Sciences^  ap- 
peared in  London  (1684,  8to).  See  also  Morley,  Zi/e 
ofCA^irippa  (Lond.  2  vols.  1856) ;  Tennemann,  Hwf. 
pm,  S  289;  Ritter,  GesekidUe  d.  PhU,  ix. 

A^ppiaa.    See  Akthedon. 

A^pplmis,  a  bishop  of  Carthage  in  the  8d  cen- 
tQij.  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  Bishop  Stephen 
cf  Home,  that  apoetates  had  to  be  baptized  anew.  His 
adherents  were  called  Aorippinians. 

Ague,  a  disease  of  the  fever  kind,  in  which  a  cold 
shivering  fit  is  succeeded  by  a  hot  one ;  in  tho  Heb. 
riTT^,  haddock' atk,  a  Hndling^  a  burning  or  inflam- 
matory fever  (Levit.  xxvi,  IG;  Dout.  xxvili,  22). 
SeeDiSEAflS. 

Agoinre,  Jostf  Saktcz  d*,  a  Spani»h  prelate,  was 
bom  at  LogTofio,  March  24,  1630,  assumed  the  hab- 
it of  the  orier  of  St.  Benedict,  and  in  1668  toolc  tho 
degree  of  doctor  at  Salamanca,  where  ho  was  chosen 
professor.  Ho  was  afterward  inquisitor,  and  in  1686 
Innocent  XI  gave  him  tho  cardinars  hat  as  a  return 
for  the  book  which  he  had  written  against  Gallicanism 
(q.  v.).  He  was  a  man  of  acquirements,  but  strongly 
biassed  in  favor  of  ultramontane  views.  He  died  at 
Rome  August  19tb,  1699.  In  1671  he  published  three 
folios  on  philoeophy,  and  in  1675  a  woriL  on  Aristotle*s 
Monls.  His  Trtatim  on  the  Virtnti  and  Vieei  ap- 
peared in  1677 ;  in  this  work  he  followed  the  princi- 
ples of  probability,  which  he  abandoned  in  1679.  Dur- 
ing the  following  two  years  ho  put  forth  at  Salamanca 
his  Theoioffia  St,  Antelmij  which  he  afterward  printed 
at  Rome,  in  three  vols.  fol.  In  1683  he  published  his 
Defence  of  th^  Chair  tf  St,  Peter  agalntt  ike  Decla^ 
TQtiom  of  the  Galiiean  Clergy ;  but  another  work,  en- 
titled De  JJbertatibus  EccL  GaUicanm^  is  incorrectly 
attributed  to  him,  having  been  written  by  M.  Charlas, 
a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Pamiers,  who  composed  it  at 
Rome.  He  is,  however,  perhaps  best  known  by  his 
CoUertum  oftke  ComcUt  of  Spain  (Rome,  1698-4),  and 
in  which  he  inserted  many  original  dissertations,  somo 
of  which  are  attempts  to  defend  the  falso  decnctals  at- 
tributed to  the  early  popes. 

A' gar  (Heb.  Agw/^  *^13K,  gathered)^  the  author  of 
the  sayings  contained  in  Prov.  xxx,  which  the  in- 
scription describes  as  composed  of  the  precepts  deliv- 
ered by  "Agnr,  the  son  of  Jakeh,"  to  his  friends 
''  Itbiel  and  Ucal."  Some  writers  have  regarded  the 
lume  as  an  appellative,  but  dlfier  as  to  its  signiflca- 
tion  (Geaenins,  TheM.  Heb.  p.  22).  The  Vul^.  has 
"  Verba  Congregantis  filii  Tomentis."  MoFt  of  the 
ribUns  and  fathers  think  that  Solomon  himself  is  dcs- 
ic^nated  under  this  name,  which  the}'  render  collector^ 
i.  e.  holder  of  a  congregation  (comp.  Ecdcs.  xii,  19) ; 
and  if  the  word  is  to  l)e  understood  as  an  appellative, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  look  for  its  meaning  in  the  Syriac, 
where,  according  to  Bar  Bahlul  (in  Castell.  Lex.)^ 
ag^r  means  ^i  tapientiet  itudiia  te  appUcat^  a  sense 
that  aptly  designates  Solomon.  Most  copies  of  the 
Sept.  omit  the  chapter  ascribed  to  A^ur,  as  well  as  the 
first  nine  verses  of  tho  following  chapter ;  but  insert 
Terses  1-14  of  this  chap,  between  verses  23  and  24  of 
chap.  xxiv.  That  version  renders  the  present  verse 
thos :  Tovc  ^t  iii^v^  Xoyoi/Ct  vU^  ^/3^/n,  Kai  It^a- 
fuvoc  airrovc  furavMi,  Tad  \iyti  6  dv^p  rois  frier- 
Tivwmv  BiWj  Kai  Tavofiai,  Son^  fear  my  tcords, 
and  receive  tnem  with  penitence.  These  things  tays  the 
man  to  tko§e  that  believe  God^  and  J  cease,  Winer 
(JUalitdri,  s.  v.)  argues  that  by  Agur  must  be  desig- 
nated some  otherwise  unknown  Israelite,  since  he  is 
designated  as  the  son  ofjakeh  (hp^^'^a,  a  rarer  form 
for  *^3),  and  not  Solomon,  who,  even  in  Eccles.  (i,  1), 
i^  styled  by  bis  proper  patronymic,  **  the  son  of  David" 
(■«««  BertboMt,  EmL  v,  2198).  See  Jakeh.  This  ar- 
gwneni,  however,  especially  tho  latter  part  of  it,  is 


not  of  much  force,  since  Solomon  is  elsewhere  desig- 
nated in  Prov.  by  a  symbolical  name,  in  connection 
with  his  parentage  (xxxi,  1).  See  Lbmubl.  Prof. 
Stuart  {Comment,  in  loc.)  understands  by  Agur  the  son 
of  a  queen  of  Massa,  a  place  which  he  locates  near  the 
head  of  the  eastern  fork  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  supposes 
to  have  been  peopled  by  a  Jewish  colony.  See  Massa. 
Agor.    See  Swallow. 

ALgyniaiiB  or  Agynianl  (from  a  negative,  and 
yvinj,  a  woman),  a  sect  belonging  to  the  seventh  cen' 
tury,  and  chiefly  disUngnished  by  their  condemnation 
of  marriage,  and  of  the  use  of  certain  meats. 

Ah-  (Heb.  Ach-^  "MX,  or  Achi,  "'^HX,  brother  of) 
occurs  as  the  former  part  of  many  Heb.  proper  names, 
with  a  signification  of  relationship  or  property,  simi- 
lar to  that  contained  in  An-  (q.  v.)  or  Abi-,  father 
(Gesenius,  Thes,  Htb.  p.  64).  e.  g.  the  names  follow- 
ing ;  and  likewise  applied  to  females,  e.  g.  Ahixoam, 
comp.  Abinoam  ;  indeed  in  some  cases  they  are  near- 
ly interchangeable,  e.  g.  Abimelecii,  Aiiimelbch. 

A'^hab  (Heb.  Achab',  "Z^n^  father's  brother;  Sept. 
*Axadp,  Josephns 'Axa/3oc),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  son  of  Omri,  and  the  eighth  king  of  Israel, 
who  reigned  twenty-one  years  (current,  B.C.  915-895, 
the  preceding  year  apparently  as  viceroy  in  his  fa- 
therms  old  capital  Tirzah),  the  weakest  of  all  the  israel- 
itish  monarchs,  although  not  without  occasional  good 
feelings  and  dispositions  (Kltto*s  DaUy  Bibie  lUustr.  in 
loc.).  Many  of  the  evils  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  close  connection  which  he  formed  with  the 
PhflBuicians  (Ewald,  Isr,  Gesch,  iii,  169  sq.).  There 
had  long  been  a  beneficial  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween that  people  and  the  Jews,  and  the  relations 
arising  thence  were  very  close  in  the  times  of  David 
and  Solomon.  This  connection  appears  to  have  been 
continued  by  the  nearer  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  to 
have  been  nearly,  if  not  quite,  abandoned  by  that  of 
Judah.  The  wife  of  Ahab  was  Jezebel  (q.  v.),  the 
daughter  of  Ethbaal  or  Ithobaal,  king  of  Tyre,  who 
had  been  priest  of  Astarte,  but  had  usurped  tho  throne 
of  his  brother  Pholles  (compare  Josephus,  Ant,  viii, 
18,  2,  with  Apion,  i,  18).  She  was  a  woman  of  a  de- 
cided and  energetic  character,  and  soon  acquired  such 
influence  over  her  husband  that  he  sanctioned  the  in- 
troduction, and  eventually  established  the  worship  of 
the  Phosnician  idols,  and  especially  of  the  sun-god 
Baal.  Hitherto  the  golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel 
had  been  the  only  objects  of  idolatrous  worship  in 
Israel,  and  they  were  intended  as  symbols  of  Jeho- 
vah. But  now  the  king  built  a  temple  at  Samaria, 
and  erected  an  image  and  consecrated  a  grove  to 
Baal.  A  multitude  of  the  priests  and  prophets  of 
Baal  were  maintained.  Idolatry  became  the  predom- 
inant religion ;  and  Jehovah,  with  the  golden  calves 
as  symbolical  representations  of  him,  w^ere  viewed 
with  no  more  reverence  than  Baal  and  his  image. 
But  a  man  suited  to  this  emergency  was  raised  up  in 
the  person  of  Elijah,  who  boldly  opposed  the  regal 
authority,  and  succeeded  in  retaining  many  of  his 
countr^'men  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God. — Kit- 
to,  s.  v.     See  Elijah. 

The  history  of  King  Ahab  is  given  in  detail  in  tho 
sacred  narrative,  1  Kings  xvi-xxii  (see  Obbarius, 
Gesch,  d,  Hanses  Ahah,  Nordh.  1754).  One  of  his 
chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architecture,  which  he 
showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  and  several  cities, 
and  also  by  ordering  the  restoration  and  fortification 
of  Jericho,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Israel, 
and  not  to  Judah,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in 
tho  days  of  Ahab  rather  than  in  those  of  the  con- 
temporary king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xvi, 
34).  But  the  place  in  which  he  chiefly  indulged  this 
passion  was  the  beautiful  city  of  Jezreel  (now  Zerin\ 
in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  he  adorned  with  a 
palace  and  park  for  his  own  residence,  though  Samaria 
remained  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.     Desiring  to  add 
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to  hia  plena  ure-groands  tbare  tha  rlnaj-ird  of  hii 
neigbbor  Xabolli,  bi  propooad  to  boy  it  or  give  land 
in  excbaDgo  for  il  |  and  vben  tbig  wm  nfiusd  by 
Kabdth,  in  ar^^orduace  with  the  UoMic  law,  on  (Jib 
groaod  that  the  vintf  ard  waa  "  the  inheritinee  of  hig 
fathers"  (Lev.  xxv,  23),  a  blae  accDUtion  of  blas- 
phamy  was  brnnght  agaiuM  liim,  and  not  only  waa  he 
himaeir  stoned  tu  death,  but  hia  aoria  alao^  aa  wa  learn 
from  3  Kings  tx,  iS.  Elijah,  already  the  great  vindi- 
cator of  religlaii,  new  appeared  aa  the  aiseiter  of  mo- 
rality, and  dechireit  tliat  the  entire  extirpation  of 
Ahab'g  hou9o  vrat  the  penalty  appointed  for  his  long 
course  of  wlcfcednr^,  now  crowned  by  thia 
crime.  The  execution,  however,  of  thia  aeni 
delayed  in  conaequance  of  Ahab^a  deep  re 
(See  ■fiemvver,  ChiiftiH.  T,  101).  See  Nab( 
We  read  of  three  campaigns  wbich  Ahab  i 
against  Be nbadad  II,  hing  of  Damnacus,  twodefenalvi 
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of  God'a  prophets,  who, 
next  til  the  true  religion,  valued  moat  deeply  the  in- 
dependence of  hia  chosen  people,  made  a  sudden  attacli 
on  him  while,  in  the  plenitude  of  arrogant  conHdeoce, 
he  was  banqneCinj;  in  hia  tent  with  his  S2  vassal  itingt. 
The  Syriana  were  totallr  rented,  and  fled  to  Damaa- 
cui.  Next  year  Itenbadad,  believing  that  hia  faiinro 
was  owing  to  aome  peculiar  power  which  the  God  of 
Israel  exercised  over  the  hilla,  invaded  Israel  by  wav 
of  Aphek,  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  Yet  Ahab'a  vlcto^ 
was  so  complete  thst  Benhadad  biDuelf  fell  into  bis 
hands,  but  was  released  (contrary  to  the  will  of  God 
aa  annoanred  by  a  prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring 
all  the  cities  of  Israel  which  be  held,  and  making 
"atreeta"  for  Ahali  in  Damascus;  that  is,  admitthig 
Into  his  capital  permanent  Helnew  commlaaioners,  in 
'  an  independent  puslcian,  with  special  dweilinga  for 
themselves  and  their  retinuea,  to  watch  over  the  com- 
merclal  and  political  interests  of  Aliab  and  bis  sub- 
jects. This  was  apparently  in  retaliation  for  a  aimt 
lar  privilege  exacted  by  Benhadad'a  predecessor  from 
Omri  in  respect  to  (iunariii.  After  thb  great  success 
Abab  enjnyed  pence  for  throe  yean,  and  it  la  difficult 
to  account'exactly  fur  the  third  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
which  in  Kings  is  titiefly  attributed  to  an  attocli  made 
by  Ahab  on  Ranioth  in  Gilead  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  conjunction  with  .lehosbaphat,  king  of  Judah,  wbich 
town  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  Israel.  But  if  Ba- 
moCh  wns  one  of  the  cities  which  Benhadad  agreed  to 
''  for  three  years  to  enforce 
From  this  difflcnlCy  and 
the  extreme  bitterneas  shown  hy  Benhadad  a^nst 
Ahab  perKonslly  (I  Kings  xxil,  31),  it  seems  probable 
that  this  was  not  the  case  (or  at  all  events  that  the 
Syrians  did  not  so  gnderstand  the  treaty),  but  that 
Ahab,  DOW  strengthened  in-  Jehoshaphat,  who  must 
have  felt  keenly  Ilia  paramount  importance  of  crip- 
pling tha  power  of  Syria,  originated  the  war  hy  as- 
saulting Knmoth  withont  any  immediate  provocation. 
In  any  case,  God's  blessing  did  not  rest  on  the  expe- 
dition, and  Ahab  was  told  by  the  prophet  Hicaiah  that 
it  would  full,  and  thst  the  propbels  who  advised  it 
wen  hurrying  him  to  bis  ruin.  For  giving  this  warn- 
ing Hicaiah  was  imprisoned  ;  but  Ahab  was  so  far 
ronaed  by  it  as  tu  tAe  the  precaution  of  disguising 
himself,  do  as  not  to  offer  a  conspicuous  mark  to  the 
archers  of  Benhadad.     Butbewai  alain  by  a  "certain 

stayed  up  In  his  chariot  for  a  time,  yet  be  died  toward 
•vening,  and  hia  army  dispened.  When  he  was 
brought  to  Iw  burifil  in  Samaria,  the  dogs  licked  np 
hia  lilood  aa  a  servant  waa  washing  hia  chariot ;  a  par- 
Ual  fulBlment  of  KItJah's  pr»]iction  (1  Kings  xxi,  19), 
which  was  more  literally  accomplished  In  the  case  of 
his  son  Vi  Kings  ix,  36}.  Josephus,  however,  substi- 
tutes Jeireel  for  Samaria  in  the  former  passage  (AM. 
Till,  19,  6).— Snith.    See  Isbaei.,  Kihodom  of. 
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2.  A  falsa  prophet  who  deceived  tile  lanelitas  A 
Babylon,  and  waa  threatened  by  Jeremiah,  who  fore- 
told tliBt  he  should  be  put  to  death  by  the  king  oC 
Babylon  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  had  lie- 
guiled ;  and  that  in  following  times  it  sluDld  becooe 
a  common  malediction  to  say,  "  The  Lord  make  th» 
like  Ahab  and  Zedekiah,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
roasted  in  the  fire"  (Jer.  xxix,  21,  22),  B.C.  6M.  The 
rabbins,  followed  by  several  expositors,  believe  thsl 
this  Ahab  and  hia  aasociato  Zedekiah  were  the  twg 
eldera  that  conspired  againet  the  chastity  and  liftef 
Suaanna,  as  related  in  the  Apocrypha ;  but  tbdr  pun- 
ishment appears  to  have  l«en  by  stoning  (Pern,  Dt 
Bipplicia  AeAabi,  etc.  l.ps.  1786).     See  Sus.vsma. 

Aluid.    See  Achad. 

Abalim  and  Altalotli.    See  Alok. 

Abu'ah  (Hcb.  Athraclt',  n^HH,  perh.  afler  the 
brolieri  Sept.  'Aona),  the  third  son  of  Benjamhi  (I 
Chron.  viii,  1),  elsewhere  called  Em  (Gen.  xlvi,  it), 
AiiTBAU  (Numb,  ixvl,  38),  and  Ahsb  (1  Chron.  T^ 
12),     See  Abibah. 

AJur'hel  (lleb.  Adumher,  Vninst,  appar.  bom 
brhind  the  brtaitmirt ;  Sept.  d^f \^  ''P>tX''^)i  ■  aon  of 
Hamm,  whose  faroiliea  are  named  as  among  the  line- 
age of  Cos,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Cbron.  iv,  8). 
B.C.  post  leiS.     See  Hahum. 

Abtu'al  (Heb.  AcAcag',  ''inK,  prob.  a  prolonged 
form  of  AAoi;  Sept.  omits,  Vulg.  Ahazi),  a  grandson 
of  Immer  and  grandfather  of  Amashai  (Neh.  xi,  13). 
Gesenlus  thinks  him  the  samowlthJAHEER.iii  (q.  v.), 
who  is  made  the  great-gnndson  of  Immer  in  I  Chron. 

ii,  12. 

Alua'bal  (Heb.  Achiuiag',  ^aOHK,  prob.  blom- 
iagi  Sept.  'Axaajiat  v.  r.  "As/j.'njc),  a  Maachalhite, 
father  c^  one  of  David's  warriors,  Kliphalet  (3  Sam. 
xxlii,  B4)i  apparently  culled  UR(q.v.)  In  the  parallel 
passage  (1  Chron.  xi,  35). 

Ahasn(l'nia(Heh.  Jcbuteeniii',  I5tlldn!t,prob. 
the  Hebrew  form  of  Xtrxa;  Tobit  xiv,  lb,  A<TM)pet), 
the  name,  or  rather  the  tilU,  of  tliree  or  four  Median 
and  Persian  monarchs  in  the  Bible.  See  Hbdia; 
Peksia.  The  true  native  orthognphy  of  the  name 
Xerxes,  long  a  subject  of  dispute  (Simonis  Ler.  V.  T, 
p.bmi;  Jahn,  f'nJnr.  siuA.  r.  p.  299j  Vott,  ElywioL 
Foricli.  i,  65 ;  Hyde,  Rtl.  Vet.  Pert.  p.  4S),  haa  recent- 
ly tieen  brought  to  light  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions of  Persepolis  (Gratefend,  in  Heeren's  Idem,  i,  2, 
pi.  1),  where  It  is  written  Uuiyania  (Niebuhr,  U,  p. 
24),  or  KiJuina  (Laaaen,  Keiiiehr.  p.  S3),  which  seems 
to  correspond  to  the  modem  Persian  lAyr-stoA,  lioa- 
king  (GeacniuB,  T&tt.  Heb,  p,  TS),  corresponding  near- 
ly to  the  interpretation,  opr/Vor,  given  hy  Herodotus 
(vl,  98).  Il  may  lie  of  service  here  to  prefix  a  chro- 
nological  table  of  the  Ucdo-Peisian  kinga  tima  Cy- 
axares  to  Artaxerxos  Ixmgimanus,  according  to  their 
ordinary  cUssical  names.  The  Scriptural  names  con- 
jectured to  com.<pond  to  them  are  added  in  italics. 

1.  Cyaxares,klngorMedia,sonof  Phraortes,  grand- 
m  of  Deioces,  and  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  began  to 
ilgn  B.C.  G31.     -'Akiuuenu"  *. 

2.  Astvages  his  son,  last  king  of  Media,  B.C.  SM. 


hyse 

4.  Camhyses  hia  son,  620.     ■Miiwrnu"  !. 

5.  A  Magian  nsurper,  who  personates  SmetdEa,  the 
younger  son  of  Cyrus,  621.      "Artarerrei"  1. 

G.  Darius  UysUspis,  raised  to  the  throno  on  tb« 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  &21.     "Darau"  i. 

7.  Xerxes,  his  son,  486.     "Akataermi"  3. 

8.  Artaxerxes  Longimanns  (Uacrocheir),  hia   aon, 
466-495.      "Anarrriei"  Z. 

1.  The  JirH  Ahasuorua  (Sept.  'Aoovq^c,  Thoodo- 
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tion  XipliK)  is  incidentally  mentioned  in  Dan«  iz,  1 
M  the  Uiher  of  Darina  (q.  r.)  the  Uede.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  person  here  referred  to  is  the  As- 
TTAOKS  (q.  V.)  of  profane  histoiy.  (Jehring,  in  the 
BibUotk.  Brem,  yiii,  565  sq. ;  Bertholdt,  Excurs.  zum 
DcoL  ii,  848  sq.)  According  to  others,  however  (Raw* 
lioson's  Jferodotug,  i,  ess.  3,  §  11),  his  father,  Cyaxares 
(q.  v.),  is  meant,  as  in  Tobit  xir,  15. 

2.  The  tecand  Ahaauenu  (Sept.  'Aoaovifpot)  occurs 
in  Ezra  iv,  6,  whore  it  is  said  that  in  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  wrote  an  accusation 
against  them,  the  result  of  which  is  not  mentioned 
(Harernick,  Emleit.  ii,  i,  2%).  Chronologers  have 
been  very  much  divided  in  identifying  this  prince 
with  those  mentioned  in  profane  history  (Prideaux's 
ComtecUtm;  Gray*s  Key;  Tomline'a  Elanents;  Hale's 
Anal^;  Ussher^s  AimaU) ;  so  much  so  that  some  au- 
thor  or  another  haa  sought  to  identify  him  in  turn  with 
each  personage  in  tho  line  of  Persian  kings,  unless  it 
be  Cyrus  and  Sm^rdis.  The  form  of  the  word  favors 
Xerxes,  but  this  is  inconclusive,  as  it  is  rather  a  title 
than  a  distinctive  proper  name.  The  account  of  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant,  xii,  6)  favors  the  popular  identification 
with  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  but  his  testimony  is 
mere  opinion  in  such  a  case,  and  this  king  is  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  this  very  book  of  Scripture  (Ezra  vii,  1) 
by  his  usual  name.  The  order  of  time  in  the  sacred 
narrative  itself  requires  us  to  understand  Cambtses 
(q.  v.),  son  of  Cyrus,  who  came  to  the  throne  B.C. 
529,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  seven  years  and  five 
months.  His  character  was  proverbially  furious  and 
despotic.  Much  confusion  has  been  caused  by  mia- 
takbi(4  this  Ahasuerus  for  the  following  {Stud.  u.  KrtL 
1847,  ui,  660,  669,  678). 

3.  The  third  Ahasuerus  (Sept.  *ApTatip^riQ)  is  the 
Persian  king  of  the  book  of  Esther.  Tho  chief  facts 
recorded  of  him  there,  and  tho  datet  of  their  occurrence, 
which  are  important  in  tho  subsequent  inquiry,  are 
these :  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  made  a  sump- 
taoos  banquet  for  all  his  nobUity,  and  prolonged  the 
feast  for  180  days.  Being  on  one  occasion  merr}*  with 
wine,  he  ordered  his  queen,  Yashti,  to  be  brought  out, 
to  show  the  people  her  beauty.  On  her  refusal  thus 
to  make  herself  a  gazing-stock,  he  not  only  indignant- 
ly divorced  her,  but  published  an  edict  concerning  her 
disobedience,  in  order  to  insure  to  every  husband  in 
his  dominions  the  rule  in  his  own  house.  In  the  sev- 
enth year  of  his  reign  he  married  Esther,  a  Jewess, 
who,  however,  concealed  her  parentage.  In  the  twelfth 
year  of  his  reign  his  minister  Haman,  who  had  received 
some  slights  fh>m  Mordecai  the  Jew,  offered  him  10,000 
talents  of  aflver  for  the  privilege  of  ordering  a  massa- 
cre of  the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  on  an  appoint- 
ed day.  The  king  refused  this  immense  sum,  but  ac- 
ceded to  his  request ;  and  couriers  were  despatched  to 
the  most  distant  provinces  to  enjoin  the  execution  of 
this  decree.  Before  it  was  accomplished,  however, 
Mordecai  and  Esther  obtained  such  an  influence  over 
him  that  he  so  far  annulled  his  recent  enactment  as  to 
despatch  other  couriers  to  empower  the  Jews  to  defend 
themselves  manfully  against  their  enemies  on  that 
day ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  they  slew  800  of  bis 
native  subjects  in  Shushan,  and  75,000  of  them  in  the 
provinces.     (See  Jour,  Sac,  LiL  July,  1860,  p.  885  sq.) 

The  same  diversity  among  chronologers  has  existed 
with  reference  to  the  identification  of  this  Ahasuerus 
as  with  the  preceding,  with  whom  he  has  usually  been 
confounded.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  he  is 
mentioned  do  not  well  comport  with  those  under  which 
say  other  of  the  Persian  kings  are  introduced  to  us  in 
Scripture.  Now  from  the  extent  assigned  to  the  Per- 
sian empire  (Eath.  i,  1),  "from  India  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia," it  is  proved  that  Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  earli- 
est pcerible  king  to  whom  this  history  can  apply,  and 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  tiie  claims  of  any 
sfter  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  But  Ahasuerus  can- 
oot  be  identical  with  Darius,  whose  wives  were  the 


daughters  of  Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in  name  and 
character  equally  differs  from  that  foolish  tyrant. 
Josephus  (Ant,  xi,  6, 1)  makes  him  to  be  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus;  but  as  his  twelfth  j'ear  (Esth.  iii,  7) 
would  fall  in  B.C.  454,  or  144  years  after  the  deporta- 
tion by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  B.C.  598  (Jer.  Iii,  28), 
Mordecai,  who  was  among  those  captives  (Esth.  ii,  6), 
could  not  poBsibl}'  have  survived  to  this  time.  Be- 
sides, in  Ezra  vii,  1-7,  11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  aer- 
enth  year  of  his  reign,  issues  a  decree  verj'  favorable 
to  the  Jews,  and  it  is  unlikel}',  therefore,  that  in  the 
tuxljth  (Esth.  iii,  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of 
them  as  if  he  knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade 
him  to  sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre. 
Nor  is  the  disposition  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  as 
given  by  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  (xi,  71),  at  all  like 
that  of  this  weak  Ahasuerus.  It  therefore  seems  nee- 
eaaar}'  to  identify  him  with  Xerxes  (q.  v.),  whose 
regal  state  and  affairs  tally  with  all  that  is  here  said 
of  Ahasuerus  (the  namea  being,  as  we  have  seen,  iden- 
tical) ;  and  this  conclusion  is  fortified  by  the  resem- 
blance of  character,  and  by  certain  chronological  in- 
dications (see  Rawlinson's  Hist.  Evidences^  p.  150  sq.). 
As  Xerxes  scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  en- 
gineers of  his  bridge  because  their  work  was  injured 
by  a  storm,  so  Ahasuerus  repudiated  his  queen,  Yashti, 
because  she  would  not  violate  tho  decorum  of  her  sex, 
and  ordered  the  massacre  of  tho  whole  Jewish  people 
to  gratif}'  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly  to  arrange 
the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii,  7sq.);  in  the  third  year 
of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a  great  feast  and  assembly  in 
Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i,  3).  In  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned  defeated  from  Greece, 
and  consoled  himself  by  tho  pleasures  of  the  harem 
(Herod,  ix,  108);  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign 
"fair  young  virgins  were  sought"  for  Ahasuerus,  and 
he  replaced  Yashti  by  marrying  Esther.  The  tribute 
he  "  laid  upon  the  land  and  upon  tho  isles  of  the  sea*' 
(Esth.  X,  1)  may  well  have  been  the  result  of  the 
expenditure  and  ruin  of  the  Grecian  expedition. 
Throughout  the  book  of  Esther  in  the  Sept.  Artaxerxet 
is  written  for  Ahasuerus,  but  on  this  no  argument  of 
any  weight  can  be  founded.     See  Esther. 

Xerxes  was  the  second  son  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  about  B.C.  486,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
about  B.C.  466  (omitting  the  seven  months'  reign  of  the 
usurper  Artabanus).  He  is  famous  in  history  from 
hia  memorable  invaaion  of  Greece  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  more  than  three  millions,  who  were  repulsed 
by  the  little  band  of  Spartans  at  Thermopylse,  and, 
after  burning  the  city  of  Athens,  were  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  remnant,  with  the  king,  compelled  to 
return  with  disgrace  to  Persia  (Baumgarten,  De  fde 
Esth,  p.  141  sq. ;  De  Wette,  EinUit.  i,  274 ;  Petavius, 
Doctrina  Temp,  xv,  27;  Kelle,  Vindic.  Esth,  Freib. 
1820;  Rambach,  ^nno^o^.  ii,1046;  Bertholdt,  fTtWet^. 
V,  2422;  Scaliger,  Emend,  Temp,  1.  vi;  Justi,  Neue 
Abhandl.  i,  38  sq. ;  Gesenius,  Thes.  Ileb.  1,  75). 

4.  The  fourth  Ahasuerus  (^AaovripoQ)  is  mentioned 
(Tobit  xiv,  15),  in  connection  with  Nabuchodonosor 
(i.  e.  Nabopolassar),  as  the  destroyer  of  Nineveh 
(Herod,  i,  106) ;  a  cireumstance  that  points  to  Cya- 
xares  (q.  V.)  I  (Polyhistor  ap,  Syncell.  p.  210),  a  Me- 
dian king,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  father  of  Astyages 
(Ilgen,  Comment,  in  loc). 

Aha'va  (Heb.  Ahava\  K^tlM,  prob.  ira/er;  Sept. 
'Aovc  in  Ezra  viii,  21,  81,  but  'Eva  v.  r.  'Eve  in  verse 
15),  the  "  river"  C^HJ)  by  which  the  Jewish  exiles 
assembled  their  second  caravan  under  Ezra,  in  re- 
turning fh)m  Babylon  to  Jerusalem ;  or,  rather,  as 
appears  ftom  verse  15  ("the  river  that  runneth  to 
Ahava"),  the  name  of  some  spot  (according  to  Mi- 
chaelis,  a  city;  comp.  De  Wette,  Einleit.  ii,  i,  289; 
but  more  probably  the  river  Euphrates  itself,  w^*'*'* 
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is  Still  called  **  the  river"  by  way  of  eminence,  Geae- 
nioa,  Hdi,  Lex.  b.  v.),  in  the  direction  of  which  the 
stream  where  they  encamped  ran.  Some  have  infer- 
red from  the  mention  of  Casiphia  (q.  v.)i  apparently 
in  the  same  neighborhood  (ver.  17),  tliat  the  place  in 
question  was  situated  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  or,  at 
least,  in  Media ;  but  this  would  be  entirely  out  of  the 
required  direction,  and  no  corresponding  name  has 
been  found  in  that  vicinitj'.  Others  have  sought  the 
Ahava  in  the  Lycus  or  Little  Zab,  finding  that  this 
river  was  anciently  called  Adiaba  or  Diaba  (i.  e.  of 
Adiabene,  Ammian.  Marcel,  xxiil,  6 ;  comp.  Mannert, 
y,  429).  But  these  names  would,  in  Hebrew,  have 
no  resemblance  to  K'lhM ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  un- 
likely that  the  rendezvous  for  a  Palestine  caravan 
should  have  been  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Assyria, 
with  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  between  them  and  tho 
plains  they  were  to  traverse  (Le  Clerc,  in  loc.).  Ros- 
enmOUer,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  (^Bihl.  Geogr, 
I,  ii,  93)  that  it  la}'  to  the  south-west  of  Babylonia,  he- 
cause  that  teas  in  (ke  direction  of  Palestine ;  but  cara- 
van routes  seldom  run  straight  between  two  places. 
In  this  case  a  straight  line  would  have  taken  tho  car- 
avan through  the  whole  breadth  of  a  desert  seldom 
traversed  but  by  the  Arabs;  and  to  avoid  thb  the 
usual  route  for  large  caravans  lay,  and  still  lies,  north- 
west through  Mesopotamia,  much  above  Babylonia; 
and  then,  the  Euphrates  being  crossed,  the  direction 
b  south-west  to  Palestine.  The  greater  probability, 
therefore,  is  that  the  '*river**  in  question  (whether 
the  Ahava  itself  or  a  branch  running  into  it)  was  ono 
of  the  streams  or  canals  of  Mesopotamia  communicat- 
ing with  the  Euphrates,  somewhere  in  the  north-west 
of  Babylonia.  The  name,  however,  may  be  tho  des- 
ignation of  a  place,  and  the  latest  researches  are  in  fa- 
vor of  its  being  the  modem  Hit^  on  the  Euphrates,  due 
east  of  Damascus,  the  name  of  which  is  known  to  have 
been  in  the  post-biblical  times  Jhi,  or  Jehe  de-hera 

(Talm.  »';'^i?7  K'^f}?),  "  'l»e  spring  of  bitumen"  (Raw- 
linson*s  Herodatu$^  i,  246,  note).  But  this  is  rather 
the  Ava  (q.  v.)  or  Ivah  of  2  Kings  xvii,  24,  80.  In 
the  parallel  passage  of  the  Apocrypha  (1  £sdr.  viii, 
41,  60)  the  name  is  given  Theras  (Oepdc).  Josephus 
{Ant.  xi,  5,  2)  merely  says  "  beyond  the  Euphrates*' 
(ci'y  rb  Tcipav  tov  Ev^pdrou), 

AThSLZ  (Hcb.  Achaz^f  Tn((,  possessor^  tho  name 
of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept,  XaaZ  v.  r.  'Ax«s.)  A  great  grandson  of 
Jonathan,  son  of  King  Saul,  being  one  of  tho  four  sons 
of  Mieah,  and  the  father  of  Jehoiadah  or  Jarah  (1 
Chron.  viii,  85 ;  ix,  42).    B.C.  post  1037. 

2.  (Sept.  and  N.  T.'Axa^,  Josephus  'Axa^>7Ci  Auth. 
Vers.  '*  Achaz,"  Matt,  i,  9.)  The  son  and  successor  of  Jo- 
tham,  being  the  twelfth  king  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Judah,  who  reigned  fourteen  years,  B.C.  740-72G 
(besides  two  }'ears  as  viceroy  under  his  father).  In 
2  Kings  xvi,  2,  he  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  throne 
at  the  age  of  20  3'ears.  This  has  been  regarded  as  a 
transcriber's  error  for  25,  which  number  is  found  in 
one  Hebrew  MS.,  the  Sept.,  the  Pcshito,  and  Arabic 
version  of  2  Chron.  xxviii,  1 ;  for  otherwise  his  son 
Hezekiah  was  bom  when  he  was  eleven  years  old  (so 
Clinton,  Fasti  UeU,  i,  818).  But  it  more  probably  re- 
fers to  a  still  earlier  viceroyship  at  the  date  of  his  fa- 
ther's full  coronation  (2  Kings  xv,  32,  38),  B.C.  756. 
At  the  time  of  his  accession,  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus, 
and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  had  recently  formed  a  league 
against  Judah,  and  they  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Je- 
rusalem, intending  to  place  on  the  throne  Ben-Tabeal, 
who  was  not  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah, 
but  probably  a  Syrian  noble.  Upon  this  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  full  of  zeal  for  God  and  patriotic  loyalty  to  the 
house  of  David,  hastened  to  give  advice  and  encourage- 
ment to  Ahaz  (see  Richardson's  Sermons^  ii,  186),  and 
it  was  prol>ably  owing  to  the  spirit  of  energy  and  re- 
li^ous  devotion  which  he  poured  into  his  counsels 


that  the  allies  failed  In  their  attack  on  Jerusalem. 
Thus  much,  together  with  anticipations  of  danger 
from  the  Assyrians,  and  a  general  picture  of  weakness 
and  unfaithfulness  both  in  the  king  and  the  people, 
we  find  in  the  famous  prophecies  of  the  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  chapters  of  Isaiah,  in  which  he  seeks  to  animate 
and  support  them  by  the  promise  of  the  Messiah. 
From  2  Kings  xvi,  and  2  Chron.  xxviii,  we  learn  that 
the  allies  took  a  vast  numlwr  of  captives,  who,  how- 
ever, were  restored  in  virtue  of  the  remonstrances  of 
the  prophet  Oded;  and  that  they  also  inflicted  a 
most  severe  injury  on  Judah  b}*  the  capture  of  Elatb, 
a  flourishing  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  which,  after  ex- 
pelling the  Jews,  they  re-established  the  Edomites 
(according  to  the  true  reading  of  2  Kings  xvi,  6, 

D*^T3inK  for  Q*^pi^X),  who  attacked  and  wasted  the 
east  part  of  Judah,  while  tho  Philistines  invaded  the 
west  and  south.  The  weak-minded  and  helpless  Ahaz 
sought  deliverance  from  tlieso  numerous  troubles  by 
appealing  to  Tiglath-pilescr,  king  of  Assyria,  who 
freed  him  from  his  most  formidable  enemies  by  in- 
vading Syria,  taking  Damascus,  killing  Rezin,  and 
depriving  Israel  of  its  northern  and  Transjordanic  dis- 
tricts— an  extension  of  their  dominions  for  which  the 
Assyrians  had  been  already  preparing  (see  Kitto's 
Daily  Bible  Illustr.  in  loc.).  But  Ahaz  had  to  pur- 
chase this  help  at  a  costly  price :  he  became  tributary 
to  Tiglath-pilescr,  sent  him  all  tho  treasures  of  tho 
Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and  even  appeared  before 
him  in  Damascus  as  a  vassal.  He  also  ventured  to 
seek  for  safety  in  heathen  ceremonies,  despite  the  ad- 
monitions of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Micah;  making  his 
son  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  consulting  wizards 
and  necromancers  (Isa.  viii,  19),  sacrificing  to  the 
S^'rian  gods,  introducing  a  foreign  (originally  Assyr- 
ian, apparently,  Rawlinson,  JItst,  Evidences^  p.  117) 
altar  from  Damascus,  and  probably  tho  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  Ass^^ria  and  Babylon,  as  he 
would  seem  to  have  set  up  tho  horses  of  the  sun  men- 
tioned in  2  Kings  xxiii,  11  (comp.  Tacit.  Arm.  xii,  13) ; 
and  *^  the  altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of  the  upper  cham- 
ber of  Ahaz'*  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12)  were  connected  with 
the  adoration  of  the  stars.  See  Abtrologt.  The 
worship  of  Jehovah  became  neglected,  and  the  Temple 
at  length  altogether  closed.  We  see  another  and 
blameless  result  of  this  intercourse  with  an  astronom- 
ical people  in  the  '*  sundial  of  Ahaz"  (Is.  xxxviii,  8). 
See  DiAU  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  and  his 
body  was  refused  a  burial  in  the  royal  sepulchre  (2 
Kings  xvi ;  2  Chron.  xxviii ;  Isa.  vii).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Hezekiah  (see  Simeon's  Works,  iv, 
177).— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Judah,  Kingdom  of. 

Ahazi'ah  (Heb.  Aehazyah%  n^THK,  held  by  Je- 
hovah,  2  Kings  i,  2 ;  ix,  16,  28,  27, 29*;  xi,  2 ;  2  Chron. 
XX,  85 ;  elsewhere  in  the  prolonged  form,  Adiazffa'hu^ 

sinvnx;  Sept.  'Oxo^iac,  but  v.  r.  'Oliag  in  1  Chix)n. 
iii,  11),  the  name  of  two  Jewish  kings. 

1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Ahab,  and  ninth  king 
of  Israel,  who  reigned  two  years  (current,  B.C.  895-4). 
Under  the  influence  of  his  mother,  Jezebel,  Ahaziah 
pursued  the  evil  courses  of  his  father.  The  most 
signal  public  event  of  his  reign  was  the  revolt  of  the 
vassal  king  of  the  Moabites,  who  took  the  opportunity 
of  tho  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  to  discontinue  tho 
tribute  which  he  had  paid  to  the  Israelites,  consisting 
of  100,000  lambs  and  as  many  rams,  with  their  wool 
(comp.  Isa.  xvi,  1).  The  difllculty  of  enforcing  this 
tribute  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  after  the  battlo 
of  Ramoth  in  Gilead  [see  Ahab]  the  Syrians  had  the 
command  of  the  country  along  the  east  of  J6rdan,  and 
they  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  Israelites 
and  Moabites.  Ahaziah  became  a  party  in  the  at- 
tempt of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  to  revive  the 
maritime  trafiic  by  the  Red  Sea,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  enterprise  was  blasted,  and  came  to  nothing 
(2  Chron.  xx,  35-87).     Soon  after,  Ahaziah,  having 
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been  mnch  injured  by  a  fidl  fh>m  the  roof-gallery  of 
his  palace,  had  the  infattutiou  to  send  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Baal-xebub,  the  god  of  Ekron,  respecting  his 
recovery.  Bat  the  mesaengers  were  met  and  sent 
back  by  Elijah,  who  announced- to  the  king  that  he 
shoald  rise  no  more  from  the  bed  on  which  be  lay  (1 
Kings  zxii,  51,  to  2  Kings  i,  60). — Kitto,  s.  v.     See 

ISBASU  KllfGDOX  OF. 

2.  The  son  of  Jehoram  by  Athaliah  (daughter  of 
Ahab  and  Jeaebel),  and  sixth  king  of  the  separate 
kingdom  of  Judah ;  otherwise  called  Jeuoahaz  (2 
Chron.  xxi,  17;  xxv,  23),  and  Azariah  (2  Chron. 
xxii,  6).  In  2  Kings  viii,  26,  we  read  that  he  was  22 
years  old  at  his  succession,  but  in  2  Chron.  xxil,  2, 
that  his  age  at  that  time  was  42.  The  former  number 
vi  certainly  right  (oomp.  ver.  1),  as  in  2  Chron.  xxi, 
6, 20,  we  see  that  his  father  Jehoram  was  40  when  he 
died,  which  would  make  him  3'ounger  than  his  own 
son,  so  that  a  transcriber  must  have  confounded  23 
(23)  and  3t3  (42).  (See  the  treatises  on  thin  difficulty 
in  Latin  by  Lilienthal  [Regiom.  1760],  and  in  German 
by  Muhlenfeld  [Nordhans.  1768].)  He  reigned  but 
one  year  (B.C.  S84-«88),  and  that  ill,  being  guided  by 
his  idolatrous  mother  (2  Kings  viii,  24-29).  He  Joined 
his  aocle  Jehoram  of  Israel  in  an  expedition  against 
Hazael,  king  of  Damascene-Syria,  for  the  recovery  of 
Ramoth-Gilead,  and  afterward  paid  him  a  visit  while 
he  lay  wounded  in  his  summer  palace  of  Jezreel.  The 
two  kings  rode  out  in  their  several  chariots  to  meet 
Jehu  (q.  V.) ;  and  when  Jehoram  was  shot  through  the 
heart  Ahazlah  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  pursued 
as  lar  as  the  pass  of  Gur,  and  being  there  mortally 
woonded,  had  only  strength  to  reach  Megiddo,  where  he 
died  (Granmfiller,  I/amumia  rita  Achatw,  Jen.  1717). 
His  body  was  conveyed  by  his  servants  in  a  chariot  to 
Jenualem  for  interment  (2  Kings  ix,  22-28).  The 
variation  in  2  Chron.  xxii,  7-9,  is  not  substantial  (see 
Poole's  SynopgU,  in  loc.).  It  appears  from  the  latter 
passage  that  Jeha  waa  right  in  considering  Ahaziah 
as  included  in  his  commission  to  root  out  the  bouse  of 
Ahab,  his  presence  in  Jezreel  at  the  time  of  Jehu's  op- 
erations being  an  arrangement  of  Providence  for  ac- 
complishing his  doom.    See  Judah,  Kinodom  op. 

Ah'ban  (Heb.  Ackbtm^,  19^^*  trother  of  the  wue, 
Le. (iuereef,  otherwise =')ariK, amiable;  Sept. 'Axafidp 
V.  r.  'O^a,  Vulg.  Ahohban),  the  first  immed  of  the  two 
sons  of  Abishur  by  Abihail,  of  the  descendants  of  Ju- 
dah (1  Chron.  ii,  29),  B.C.  long  after  1612. 

Alier  (Heb.  Acher\  "inx,  a/ier;  Sept.  'Aop),  a  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  12),  the  same  per- 
eoa  as  Aharah  (1  Chron.  viii,  1),  or  Ahirax  (q.  v.). 

Alii  (Heb.  Aehi",  ''HX,  my  brother  [comp.  Ahi-], 
the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept  'Ax'O  The  first  named  of  the  four  sons 
of  Shamer,  a  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron. 
vii,  34),  B.C.  long  post  1612. 

2.  (Sept.  d^fX^,  but  most  copies  omit.)  A  son 
of  Abdiel,  and  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  resident  in 
Bashan  (1  Chron.  v,  16),  B.C.  apparontly  cir.  782. 

Ahi-.    See  Ah-. 

Ahi'ah,  another  mode  of  Anglicizing  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
8, 18;  1  Kings  iv,  8;  1  Chron.  viii,  7)  the  name  Ahi- 
JAB  (q.  v.). 

Abi'am  (Heb.  Ackiam%  nK*«ni<,  mother't  brother, 

perh.for ^dl»a6%  M'^n^  father* t  brother;  Sept.  'A^i- 

ffi  V.  r.  *kfivav  and  'Axi/i)*  ^  "^^  ^'  Sharar  the  Harar- 
ite,  and  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
83 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  36),  B.C.  1(M6.     See  David. 

Ahi'an(Heb.u4rA.yan', ^;nH,6ro/ikr/y;  Sept.'AfiV 
V.  r.  'At/i),  the  first  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Shemi- 
dah,  of  the  Csmily  of  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  vii,  19),  B.C. 
P«tl856. 

Ahi8'ier  (Heb.  AcJiiti^,  ^)V^^^  *^**^  'Z  A<(p, 
i  e.  Aef^a/;  Sept.  'Axii^<p)i  the  name  of  two  men. 


1.  A  son  of  Ammishaddai,  and  phylaroh  or  chief  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  exode  (Num.  i,  12 ; 
ii,  26 ;  x,  26).  He  made  an  oifering  for  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle,  like  his  compeen  (Num.  vii,  66, 71), 
B.C.  1657. 

2.  The  chief  of  the  Benjamite  warrion  and  slingen 
that  repaired  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii,  8),  B.C. 
1064. 

AM'had,  the  name  of  two  men,  alike  in  our  ver- 
sion, but  different  in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  Achickud^,  ^^H^^TIX,  brother  [or friend']  of 

imioM;  Sept.  'laxiX^i  ^*  '*-  'I<'P'X^)i  the  second  named 
of  the  two  later  sons  of  Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1 
Chron.  viii,  7),  B.C.  post  1866.  See  Shahabaim. 
Perhaps  the  same  as  Abiuud  (ver.  8).     See  Jacob. 

2.  (Heb.  AchihMd\  *1^ri*«nM,  brother  [i.  e.  loter]  of 
renotns;  Sept.  'Axiwp),  a  son  of  Shelomi,  and  phylaroh 
of  the  tribe  of  Asber ;  one  of  those  appointed  by  Moses 
to  superintend  the  partition  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv, 
27),  B.C.  1618. 

Ahl'jah  (Heb.  A  chlyah\  njrrN,  brother  [i.  e,frUnd] 
of  Jehovahf  also  in  the  prolonged  form  Achiya'ht, 
JinjnK,  1  Kings  xiv,  4,  6,  6, 18 ;  2  Chron.  x,  6 ;  Sept. 
'Axia.  or  'A^ia,  but  omits  in  1  Chron,  ii,  26,  ol  Aivirat 
adtX^oi  avTutv  in  1  Chron.  xxvi,  20,  'Ala  in  Neh.  x, 
26 ;  Auth.  Vers.  **Ahiah"  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  8, 18 ;  1  Kings 
iv,  8 ;  1  Chron.  viii,  7),  the  name  of  several  men. 

1.  The  second  named  of  the  three  earlier  sons  of 
Bela  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  7),  [see  Shaha- 
baim,] elsewhere  (ver.  4)  called  Ahoah  (q.  v.). 

2.  The  last  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Jerahmeel 
(great-grandson  of  Judah)  by  his  first  wife  (1  Chron. 
U,  25),  B.C.  cir.  1612. 

3.  A  son  of  Abitub,  and  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  8, 18) ;  hence  probably  the  same  as 
Ahimelech  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Ahitub,  who  waa  high- 
priest  at  Nob  in  the  same  roign,  and  was  slain  by  Saul 
for  assisting  David  (1  Sam.  xxii,  11).  See  High- 
PBiEST.  In  the  former  passage  Ahijah  is  described  as 
being  the  Lord's  priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod. 
And  it  appears  that  the  ark  of  God  waa  under  his  caro, 
and  that  he  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  means  of  it  and 
the  ephod  (comp.  1  Chron.  xiii,  8).  There  is,  howev- 
er, some  difiSculty  in  reconciling  this  statement  con- 
cerning the  ark  being  used  for  inquiring  by  Ahijah  at 
Saul's  bidding  and  the  statement  elsewhere  (1  Chron. 
xiii,  8)  that  they  inquired  not  at  the  ark  in  the  days 
of  Saul,  if  we  understand  the  latter  expression  in  the 
itrictest  sense.  This  difficulty  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  reading  in  the  Vatican  copy  of  the  Sept.  at  1  Sam. 
xiv,  18,  of  ''ephod"  instead  of  ''ark"  (jb  i^ovi  in- 
stead of  rfiv  rc^iurov,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  ^i&N  in- 
stead of  "(i'^^}  ^11  the  Hebrew  codex  from  which  that 
venion  was  made).  Others  avoid  the  difficulty  by  in- 
terpreting the  ark  in  this  case  to  mean  a  chestVor  car- 
rying about  the  ephod  in.  But  all  difficulty  will  dis- 
appear if  wo  opply  the  expression  only  to  all  the  lat- 
ter years  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  when  we  know  that  the 
priestly  establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kiijath* 
jearim,  or  Baale  of  Judah,  where  the  ark  was.  The 
narrative  in  1  Sam.  xiv  is  entirely  favorable  to  the 
mention  of  the  ark ;  for  it  appeare  that  Saul  was  at  the 
time  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  so  near  the  place  where 
the  house  of  Abinadab  was  situated  (2  Sam.  vi,  8)  as  to 
be  almost  a  quarter  of  Kiijath-jearim,  which  lay  on  the 
very  borden  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (see  Josh,  xviii, 
14,  28).  Whether  it  was  the  encroachments  of  the 
Philistines,  or  an  incipient  schism  between  the  tribes 
of  Benjamin  and  Judah,  or  any  other  cause,  which  led 
to  the  disuse  of  the  ark  during  the  latter  yeare  of  Saul's 
reign,  is  difficult  to  say.  But  probably  the  last  time 
that  Ahijah  inquired  of  the  Lord  before  the  ark  was  on 
the  occasion  related  1  Sam.  xiv,  86,  when  Saul  marred 
his  victory  over  the  Philistines  by  his  rash  oath,  which 
nearly  cost  Jonathan  his  life ;  for  we  there  read  that 
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when  Saul  propoaed  a  night-pnnait  of  the  PhilistineSi 
the  prieat,  Ahijah,  aaid,  **  Let  us  draw  near  hither  onto 
God,"  for  the  purpose,  namely,  of  asking  counsel  of 
God.  Bat  God  returned  no  answer,  in  consequence, 
as  it  seems,  of  Saul's  rash  curse.  If,  as  is  commonly 
thought,  and  as  seems  most  likely,  Ahijah  is  the  same 
person  as  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub,  this  failure  to 
obtain  an  answer  finom  the  priest,  followed  as  it  was 
by  a  rising  of  the  people  to  save  Jonathan  out  of 
SanPs  hands,  may  have  led  to  an  estrangement  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  high-priest,  and  predisposed 
him  to  suspect  Ahimelech*s  loyalty,  and  to  take  that 
terrible  revenge  upon  him  for  hb  favor  to  David. 
Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-melech  and  Ahi-jah  are 
not  uncommon.  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that, 
as  Gesenius  supposes  {Tku,  Heb,  p.  65),  Ahimelecli 
may  have  been  brother  to  Ahijah,  and  that  they  of- 
ficiated simultaneously,  the  one  at  Gibeah  or  Kiijath- 
Jearim,  and  the  other  at  Nob. — Smith.    See  Ark. 

4.  A  Pelonite,  one  of  David's  famous  heroes  (1 
Chron.  xi,  86);  apparently  the  same  called  Eliam 
(q.  V.)  the  son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonite  in  the  par- 
aUel  passage  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  81).     See  David. 

5.  A  Levite  appointed  over  the  sacred  treasur}*  of 
dedicated  things  at  the  Temple  in  the  arrangement  bv 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  20),  B.C.  1014. 

6.  The  last  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Shisha,  secre- 
taries of  King  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  3),  B.C.  1014. 

7.  A  prophet  of  Shiloh  (1  Kings  xiv,  2),  hence 
called  the  Sliilonite  (xi,  29),  in  the  days  of  Rehoboam, 
of  whom  we  have  two  remarkable  prophecies  extant: 
the  one  in  1  Kings  xi,  81-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam, 
announcing  the  rending  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solo- 
mon, in  punishment  of  his  idolatries,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  to  Jeroboam,  B.C.  973.  This  prophe- 
cy, though  delivered  privately,  became  known  to  Sol- 
omon, and  excited  his  wrath  against  Jeroboam,  who 
fled  for  his  life  into  Egypt,  to  Shishak,  and  remained 
there  till  Solomon*s  death.  The  other  prophecy,  in  1 
Kings  xiv,  6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet's  ex- 
treme old  age  to  Jeroboam's  wife,  in  which  he  foretold 
the  death  of  Abijah  (q.  v.),  the  king's  son,  who  was 
sick,  and  to  inquire  concerning  whom  the  queen  had 
come  in  disguise,  and  then  went  on  to  denounce  the 
destruction  of  Jeroboam's  house  on  account  of  the  im- 
ages which  he  had  set  up,  and  to  foretell  the  captivity 
of  Israel  "beyond  the  river"  Euphrates,  B.C.  952. 
These  prophecies  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  faithful- 
ness and  boldness  of  Ahijah,  and  of  tho  eminent  rank 
which  he  attained  as  a  prophet.  Jeroboam's  speech 
concerning  him  (1  Kings  xiv,  2,  8)  shows  tho  estima- 
tion in  which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic  powers. 
In  2  Chron.  ix,  29,  reference  is  made  to  a  reconl  of  the 
events  of  Solomon's  roign  contained  in  the  "  prophecj* 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite."  If  thero  were  a  laiger  work 
of  Ahijah's,  the  passage  in  1  Kings  xi,  is  doubtless  an 
extract  from  it. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Jeroboam. 

8.  An  Issacharite,  father  of  Baasha,  king  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  XV,  27,  83 ;  xxi,  2 ;  2  Kings  ix,  9),  B.C. 
ante  950. 

9.  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  who  subscribed  the 
sacred  covenant  drawn  up  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  26), 
B.C.  dr.  410. 

AhiOuun  (Heb.  Aekikttm^  C3^*«nK,  brother  n/ 
wpport,  i.  e.  helper;  Sept.  'A^cra^i),  the  second  named 
of  the  four  eminent  persons  sent  by  King  Josiah  to 
Inquire  of  the  prophetess  Huldah  concerning  the  prop- 
er course  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  the  acknowl- 
edged violations  of  the  newly-discovered  book  of  the 
law  (2  Kings  xxii,  12-14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  20),  B.C. 
628.  He  afterward  protected  the  prophet  Jeramiah 
lh>m  the  persecuting  fliry  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxvi, 
24),  B.C.  607 ;  and  other  members  of  his  family  were 
equally  humane  (Jer.  xxxix,  14).  He  was  the  son 
of  Shaphan,  the  royal  secretary,  and  father  of  Geda- 
liah,  the  viceroy  of  Jud«a  after  the  capture  of  Jeru- 


salem by  the  Babvlonians  (2  Kings  xxv,  22;  Jer.  xl, 
5-16;  xli,  1-18;  xliU,  0). 

Ahiaud  (Heb.  AchUvd',  '^^h'^ni^,  perh.  brviker 
of  the  Lydian;  Sept.  'AxiXovS,  but  'AxiXov^  in  1 
Kings  iv,  12),  the  father  of  Jehoshaphat,  chronicler 
under  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii,  16 ;  xx,  24 ; 
1  Kings  iv,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xviii,  15),  and  also  of  Baana, 
one  of  Solomon's  purve^'ors  (1  Kings  iv,  12),  B.C. 
ante  1014. 

Ahim'aaz  (Heb.  Achima'ats,  yT$*V^^  brother 
ofctnger,  i.  e.  irascible ;  Sept.  'Axi/ioac),  tho  name  of 
Uiree  men. 

1.  The  father  of  Ahinoam,  wife  of  King  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xiv,  50),  B.C.  ante  1093. 

2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Zadok  (1  Chron.  vi, 
8,  53)  in  the  high-priesthood  (B.C.  cir.  972-956),  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aaariah  (1  Chron. 
vi,  9).  See  High-friest.  During  the  revolt  of  Ab- 
salom, David  having  refused  to  allow  tho  ark  of  God 
to  be  taken  from  Jerusalem  when  he  fled  thence,  the 
high-priests  Zadok  and  Abiatliar  necessarily  remain- 
ed in  attendance  upon  it ;  but  their  sons,  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan,  concealed  themselves  outside  the  city, 
to  bo  in  readiness  to  bear  off  to  David  any  important 
information  respecting  the  movements  and  dedgns  of 
Absalom  which  they  might  receive  fhmi  within.  See 
Absalom.  Accordingly,  Hushai  having  communi- 
cated to  the  priests  the  result  of  tho  council  of  war,  in 
which  his  own  advice  was  preferred  to  that  of  Ahitho- 
phel (q.  v.),  they  instantly  sent  a  giri  (probably  to 
avoid  suspicion)  to  direct  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  to 
speed  away  with  the  intelligence.  The  transaction, 
however,  was  witnessed  and  betrayed  by  a  lad,  and 
the  messengers  were  so  hotly  pursued  that  they  took 
refuge  in  a  drx  well,  over  wliich  the  woman  of  the 
house  placed  a  covering,  and  spread  thereon  parched 
com.  She  told  tho  pursuers  tliat  the  messengers  liad 
passed  on  in  haste;  and  when  all  was  safe,  she  re- 
leased them,  on  which  they  made  their  way  to  David 
(2  Sam.  XV,  24-87;  xvU,  15-21).  B.C.  cir.  1023.  As 
may  be  inferred  from  his  being  chosen  for  this  serv- 
ice, Ahimaaz  was  swift  of  foot.  See  Rukner.  Of 
this  we  have  a  notable  example  soon  after,  when,  on 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Absalom,  he  prevailed  on  Joab 
to  allow  him  to  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  Another 
messenger,  Cushi,  had  previously  been  despatched, 
but  Ahimaaz  outstripped  him,  and  first  came  in  with 
the  news.  Ho  was  known  aCoir  off  by  the  manner  of 
his  running,  and  the  king  said,  **  He  is  a  good  man, 
and  Cometh  with  good  tidings ;"  and  this  favorable 
character  is  justified  by  the  delicacy  with  which  he 
waived  that  part  of  his  intelligence  concerning  the 
death  of  Absalom,  which  he  knew  would  greatly  dis- 
tress so  fond  a  father  as  David  (2  Sam.  xviii,  19-33). 
— Kitto,  s.  V.     See  David. 

3.  Solomon's  purveyor  in  Kaphtali,  who  married 
Basmath,  Solomon's  daughter  (1  Kings  iv,  15),  B.C. 
post  1014. 

Ahi'man  (Heb.  A^knan',  IPT^*  ^  pause 
^^'»nK,  brother  of  a  ^ft^  i.  e.  Uberai;  Sept.  'Axtfidv, 

but  in  1  Chron.  ix,  17,  Alfiav  v.  r.  At/iov),  the  name 
of  two  men. 

1.  Ono  of  the  three  famous  giants  of  tho  race  of 
Anak,  who  dwelt  at  Hebron  when  the  first  Hebrew 
spies  explored  the  land  (Num.  xui,  22),  B.C.  1657; 
and  who  (or  their  descendants,  Keil,  Comment,  in  loc) 
were  afterward  expelled  by  Caleb  (Josh,  xv,  14),  B.C. 
1612,  and  themselves  eventually  slain  by  the  Juda- 
ites  (Judg.  i,  10),  B.C.  cir.  1593. 

2.  One  of  the  Levitical  Temple  wardens  after  the 
exile  (1  Chron.  ix,  17),  B.C.  cir.  516. 

Ahlm'elecJl  (Heb.  Aehime'Uk,  r\\^'V^  ^»rother 
[i.  9,friendf]  of  thn  king;  Sept. 'Axc/iiXcx,  but  'A/S^u- 
\tx  hi  PMu  lii,  title ;  Josephus  'Ax(/tfXtxoc)f  tho  name 
of  two  men. 
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1.  The  twelfth  higb-priest  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  cir. 
1W»-1060,  lOB  of  Ahitob  (q.  ▼.)«  '^^  father  of  Abi- 
itlur  (q.  v.);  apparently  called  also  AHiAB(q.  ▼.)•   ^^ 
IIiGH-rBXEar.    (On  the  difficulties  involyed  in  these 
Dsroes  flee  Kuindl,  CommetU,  ad  Marc,  ii,  26 ;  Korb, 
in  the  Krit,  Jonrm.  d,  Thtoi.  iv,  295  9q. ;  Fritzsche, 
Commewf,  m  Mare.  p.  72  sq. ;    Ilitzig,  Btffriff  d, 
Krit.  p.  146;  Ewald,  Isr.  Gt$ck.  ii,  596;  Engstrom, 
De  Akimtleehe  H  Abfatkan,  Lund.  1741;  Wolf,  Cur, 
i,  439  sq.)    He  was  a  descendant  of  the  line  of  Jtha- 
Dttr  throDgh  Eli  (1  Chron.  xxiv,  2-6;   comp.  Jo- 
eephii»,  Ant.  v,  11.  5;  Yiii,  1,  8).     When  David  fled 
from  Saul  (B.C.  1062),  he  went  to  Nob,  a  city  of  the 
priests  in  Benjamin,  where  the  tabernacle  then  was, 
and,  by  representing  himself  as  on  pressing  business 
from  the  IJng,  he  obtained  from  Ahimelech,  who  had 
no  other,  tome  of  the  sacred  bread  which  had  been  re- 
mored  from  the  presence-table  (soe  Osiander,  De  Da^ 
ride  pants  pn^nmiiomt  accipieniej  Tub.  1751).    He  was 
also  furnished  with  the  sword  which  he  had  himself 
taken  from  Goliath,  and  which  had  been  laid  up  as  a 
trophy  in  the  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xxi,  1-9).     These 
circumstances  were  wttnened  by  Doeg,  an  Edomito 
m  the  service  of  Saul,  and  were  so  reported  by  him  to 
the  jealous  king  as  to  appear  acts  of  connivance  at,  and 
tnpport  to,  David's  imagined  disloj'al  designs.     Saul 
immediately  sent  for  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests 
then  at  Kob,  and  laid  this  treasonable  oifence  to  their 
chai;^ ;  but  they  declared  their  ignorance  of  any  hoe- 
tile  dedgns  on  the  part  of  David  toward  Saul  or  his 
kingdom.    Thia,  however,  availed  them  not,  for  the 
king  commanded  his  guard  to  sla}'  them.    Their  re- 
fosal  to  &I1  upon  persons  invested  with  so  sacred  a 
chancter  might  have  brought  even  Saul  to  reason; 
hot  he  repeated  the  order  to  Doeg  himself,  and  was 
too  readily  obeyed  by  that  malignant  person,  who, 
vith  the  men  under  hb  orders,  not  only  slew  the 
priefta  then  present,  eighty-six  in  number,  but  march- 
ed to  Nob,  and  put  to  the  sword  every  living  creature 
it  contained  (1  S«n.  xxii;  Psa.  lii,  title).     The  only 
priest  that  escaped  was  Abiathar,  Ahimelech's  son, 
^bo  fled  to  David,  and  afterward  becamo  high-priest 
(\  Sam.  xxiil,  6 ;  xxx,  7).     See  Abiathar.     Somo 
have  supposed  from  Marie  ii,  26,  that  there  was  another 
Ahimelech,  a  son  of  Abiathar,  and  grandson  of  the 
preceding,  and  that  he  officiated  as  one  of  the  two  high- 
priests  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  17 ;  1  Chron. 
zxiv,  3,  6,  31) ;  but  the  two  ma}*  be  identified  by  read- 
ing in  these  passages,  "Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahime- 
lech/' histead  of  the  reverse.     In  1  Chron.  xviii,  16, 
be  h  called  Abimeljech  (q.  v.).     He  is  probably  the 
ame  as  the  Ahiah  who  officiated  for  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv, 
5, 18).— Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Ahuah. 

2.  A  HIttite,  one  of  David's  followers  whom  he  in- 
^^it^  to  accompany  him  at  night  into  the  camp  of 
Saul  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  but  Abishai  alone  ap- 
P'Vi  to  have  had  safficlent  courage  for  the  enterprise 
(1  Sam.  xxvi,  6),  B.C.  1055. 
Ahi'moth  (Heb.  Ac!nmoth\  Tl'lS'^nK,  brother  of 

<^i,  i.  e.  perh.  duirmctive ;  Sept.  *Axtti^%  a  person 
named  with  Amaaai  as  sons  of  Elkanah,  a  Levite  (1 
Chron.  vi,  25).  From  ver.  35,  however,  it  would  ap- 
F<ar  that  he  was  rather  the  grandson  of  this  Elkanah 
(thiDugh  Amaaai),  and  the  father  of  the  other  Klkanah 
of  Ter.  26.    Ha  ia  there  called  Mahath  (q.  v.). 

Ahin'adab  (Heb.  Ackinadab',  ^^S'^HK,  brother  itf 
'i&mi^,  L  e.  liberal;  Sept.  'AxivaSdJi)^  a  son  of  Iddo, 
auoneof  the  twelve  <^cer8  [see  Purveyor]  who,  in 
as  Bany  distticta  into  which  the  country  was  divided, 
niMd  supplies  of  provisions  in  monthly  rotation  for 
Solomon's  household  (Kitto,  Pict,  Bible,  in  loc.) ;  his 
^Mtrict  was  Mahanaim,  the  southern  half  of  the  region 
heyond  Uw  Jordan  (1  Kings  iv,  14),  B.C.  post  1014. 

Ahin'oSm  (Heb.  At^imo'am,  D9r HK,  brother  [see 

^]  of  pUammtnesg^  L  e.  pkataaU),  the  name  of  two 
vooeo. 


1.  (Sept.  'Axcvoo/i.)  The  daughter  of  Ahlmaaz,  and 
wife  of  King  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  50),  B.C.  cir.  1093. 

2.  (Sept.  'Ax(vaa/i,  but  'Ax<vaa/i  in  1  Chron.  iii,  1, 
and  v.  r.  'Axtvoo/i  in  2  Sam.  iii,  2.)  A  Jezreelitess,  the 
first  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  13,  8)  wife  of 
David,  while  yet  a  private  person  (1  Sam.  xxv,  43 ; 
xxvii,  3),  B.C.  1060.  In  common  with  hb  other  wife, 
she  was  taken  captive  by  the  Amalekitcs  when  they 
plundered  Ziklag,  but  was  recovered  by  David  (1  Sam. 
xxx,  5,  18),  B.C.  1054.  She  is  again  mentioned  as 
living  with  him  when  he  was  king  of  Judah  in  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  ii,  2),  B.C.  cir.  1052,  and  was  the  mother  of 
his  eldest  son  Amnon  (2  Sam.  iii,  2).    See  David. 

Ahi^d  (Heb.  Adtgo',  I'^HK,  brotherly ;  Sept.  in  all 
cases  translates  as  an  appellative,  hie  brtither  or  broik' 
era),  the  name  of  two  men.  (In  1  Chron.  viii,  14  we 
should  read  'pHM,  Ats  brfither,  as  an  appellative  of  Sh»- 
shak  following.) 

1.  The  fifth  named  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  or  Jeiel, 
the  Gibeonite,  by  Maachah  (1  Chron.  viU,  31 ;  ix,  87), 
B.C.  post  1612. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  Levite  Abinadah,  who 
went  before  the  new  cart  on  which  the  ark  was  placed 
when  David  fint  attempted  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem, 
for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  oxen,  while  his  brother 
Uszah  walked  by  the  cart  (2  Sam.  vi,  3,  4 ;  1  Chron. 
xiii,  7),  B.C.  1048.     See  Uzzah. 

Ahi'ra  (Heb.  Aehira%  IP^'^riK,  brother  of  evil,  i.  e. 

unbieky;  Sept.  *Axipt),  a  son  of  Euan  and  phy larch  of 
Naphtali,  whose  followen  were  numbered,  and  who 
made  a  contribution  to  the  sacred  service  at  the  Ex* 
ode  (Numb,  i,  15 ;  U,  29 ;  vii,  78,  88 ;  x,  27),  B.C.  1657. 

Ahi'ram  (Heb.  A  ckiram',  D'n^nK,  brother  o/hei^, 
L  e.  high  ;  Sept.  *Axtpav)y  a  brother  of  Bela  and  son  of 
Benjamin,  whose  posterity  assumed  his  name  (Num. 
xxvi,  88),  B.C.  post  1856 ;  apparently  the  same  with 
Aharah  (1  Chron.  viii,  1),  Aher  (1  Chron.  vii,  12), 
and  Ehx  (Gen.  xlvi,  21).    See  Jacob  ;  Hushim. 

Ahi'ramlte  (Heb.  Adtirttmi",  '^S'^'^nK;  Sept. 
'Axtpavt),  a  designation  of  the  descendants  of  the  Ben- 
Jamite  Ahiram  (Num.  xxvi,  38). 

Ahla'amach  (U^h.Aehisa'mak,  '?^?D*«nK,  brother 
of  help,  i.  e.  aiding;  Sept.  *Axioa}ia\)^  the  father  of 
one  of  the  famous  workmen  upon  the  tabernacle,  Aho- 
liab  the  Danite  (Exod.  xxxi,  6 ;  xxxv,  84 ;  xxxviii, 
28),  B.C.  ante  1657. 

Ahiah'^aliar  (Heb.  AchUha'char,  ^rrt'^n}^,  brotk^ 
er  o/*the  dawnj  i.  e.  earlg ;  Sept.  'Ax'^aap),  a  warrior, 
last  named  of  the  sons  of  Bilban,  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamm  (1  Chron.  vii,  10),  B.C.  ante  1658. 

Abi'nhBXiUeb.Achithar',  ^V'^TMI^jbrotheroftong, 
i.  e.  ainger;  Sept.  'Ax<oap),  the  officer  who  was  **  over 
the  household"  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  6),  i.  e.  stew- 
ard (q.  V.)  or  governor  of  the  palace  (comp.  ch.  xvi, 
9 ;  Isa.  xxii,  15),  B.C.  1014 — a  post  of  great  influence 
in  Oriental  courts,  en  account  of  the  ready  access  to 
the  king  which  it  affords. 

AMth'ophel  (Heb.  Achitho'phel,  ^^h^^HK,  broth- 
er  o/intipidity^  i.  e./ooKth;  Sept.  'Axtro^fX,  Josephus 
'Axiro^eXoc),  the  singular  name  of  a  man  renowned 
for  political  sagacity  among  the  Jews,  who  regarded 
his  counsels  as  oracles  (2  Sam.  xvi,  23).  He  was  of 
the  council  of  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  83,  34),  and  his 
son  Eliam  (q.  v.)  was  one  of  David's  body-guard  (2 
Sam.  xxiil,  84).  He  was  at  Giloh,  his  native  place,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  by  whom  he  was 
summoned  to  Jerusalem ;  and  it  shows  the  strength 
of  Absalom's  cause  in  Israel  that  a  man  so  capable  of 
foreseeing  results,  and  estimating  the  probabilities  of 
success,  took  his  side  in  so  daring  an  attempt  (2  Sam. 
XV,  12).  He  probably  hoped  to  wield  a  greater  sway 
under  the  vain  prince  than  he  had  done  under  David, 
against  whom  it  is  also  possible  that  he  entertained  a 
secret  malice  on  account  of  his  granddaughter  Bath- 
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sheba  (2  Sam.  xi,  8,  comp.  with  xxiii,  84).  The  news 
of  his  defection  appears  to  have  occasioned  David  more 
alarm  than  any  otner  single  incident  in  the  rebellion. 
He  earnestly  prayed  God  to  turn  the  sage  counsel  of 
Ahithophel  **  to  foolishness*'  (probably  alluding  to  his 
name) ;  and  being  immediately  after  joined  by  his  old 
fi-iend  Hushai,  he  induced  him  to  go  over  to  Absalom 
with  the  express  view  that  he  might  be  instrumental 
in  defeating  the  counsels  of  this  dangerous  person 
(xv,  81-37).  Psalm  Iv  is  supposed  to  contain  (12-14) 
a  further  expression  of  David*s  feelings  at  this  treach- 
ery of  one  whom  he  had  so  completely  tmsted,  and 
whom  he  calls  '*My  companion,  my  guide,  and  my 
familiar  friend" — a  passage  which  our  Saviour  applies 
to  his  own  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that 
Ahithophel  was  in  some  sense  a  t}^  of  Judas  (John 
xiii,  18);  at  least  their  conduct  and  their  end  were 
similar  (see  Steuber,  AchUophel  $ibi  logueo  gulamfixK- 
tw,  Rint.  1741 ;  Lindsay,  Leci,  ii,  199 ;  Crit,  Sac.  Thet, 
Nov.  i,  676;  Jones,  Work$,  vii,  102).  The  detesUble 
advice  which  Ahithophel  gave  Absalom  to  appropriate 
his  father's  harem  committed  Iiim  absolutely  to  the 
cause  of  the  young  prince,  since  after  that  he  could 
hope  for  no  reconcilement  with  David  (2  Sam.  xvi,  20- 
28).  His^proposal  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  un- 
doubtedly indicated  the  best  course  that  could  have 
been  taken  under  the  circumstances ;  and  so  it  seem- 
ed to  the  council  until  Hushai  interposed  with  his 
plausible  advice,  the  object  of  which  was  to  gain  time 
to  enable  David  to  collect  his  resources.  See  Absa- 
lom. When  Ahithophel  saw  that  his  counsel  was  re- 
jected for  that  of  Hushai,  the  far-seeing  man  gave  up 
the  cause  of  Absalom  for  lost  (comp.  Josephus,  Ani. 
vii,  9,  8) ;  and  he  forthwith  saddled  his  ass,  returned 
to  his  home  at  Giloh,  deliberately  settled  his  affairs, 
and  then  hanged  himself,  and  was  buried  in  the  sep- 
ulchre of  his  fathers  (2  Sam.  xvii),  B.C.  cir.  1023. 
(Niemeyer's  Charak.  iv,  827  sq. ;  Ewald,  Itr,  Gach., 
ii,  642.>--Kitto,  s.  v.     See  David. 

Abl'tub  (Heb.  Achktib'^  n!i:3*^nM,  brother  o/ffood- 

fWM,  i.  e.  good;  Sept.  'AxtriaP,  Josephus  'Ax(ra»/3oc), 
the  name  of  at  least  two  priests.     See  Hioh-pribst. 

1.  A  descendant  of  Ithamar,  who  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  Phinehas,  in  battle,  and  also  of  his  grand- 
father, Eli,  at  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  ark,  suc- 
ceeded the  latter  in  the  high-priesthood,  B.C.  1125, 
and  was  succeeded  (B.C.  cir.  1086)  by  his  son  Ahijah 
or  Ahimelech  (1  Sam.  xiv,  8;  xxii,  9,  11,  12,  20). 

2.  A  descendant  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  being  tho 
son  (or  rather  descendant)  of  Amariah  (1  Chron.  vi,  7, 
8,  52),  and  not  an  incumbent  of  the  high-priesthood 
(comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  1,  8,  where  his  father's 
name  is  given  as  Arophseus),  since  his  son  Zadok  (1 
Chron.  xviii,  16)  was  made  high-priest  by  Saul  alter 
the  extermination  of  the  family  of  Ahimelech  (2  Sam. 
viii,  17).  B.C.  ante  1012.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
or  the  preceding  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in 
1  Chron.  ix,  11 ;  Neh.  xi,  11,  where  he  is  erroneously 
called  the  father  (instead  of  son  or  descendant)  of  Me- 
raioth  (q.  v.).     See  Amariah. 

3.  A  descendant  of  the  last,  mentioned  (1  Chron. 
vi,  11, 12 ;  Ezra  vii,  2)  as  the  son  of  another  Amariah 
and  father  of  another  Zadok  among  the  Jewish  high- 
priests  ;  but  as  such  a  coincidence  of  names  is  improl>- 
able,  the  person  intended  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
AzARiAH  of  2  Chron.  xxxi,  10.     See  Genealogy. 

AhUab  (Heb.  Achlab',  'zhnH,  fainesty  i.  e.fertiU; 
Sept  'AxXd/3  V.  r.  AaXa^)^  a  town  of  Asher,  appar- 
ently near  Zidon  and  Achzib,  the  native  inhabitants 
of  which  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  (Judg.  i, 
81).  Its  lying  thus  within  the  unconquered  Phoeni- 
cian border  may  be  the  reason  of  its  omission  in  the 
list  of  the  Asherite  cities  (Josh,  xix,  24-81).  It  is 
supposed  (see  Schwarz,  Pakti.  p.  196)  that  Achlab  re- 
appears in  later  history  as  Guik-Ckalab  ("An  lOUt)  or 
Giicala  (Reland,  Palatt,  p.  818,  817),  a  place  lately 


identified  by  Robinson  under  the  abbreviated  nime  of 
el>Juky  near  Safed,  in  tho  hilly  countiy  to  the  north- 
west of  the  sea  of  Galilee  {Ruearckeiy  new  ed.  ii,  446; 
iii,  78).  This  place  was  in  rabbinical  times  funooB 
for  its  oil,  and  the  old  olive-trees  still  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  (Reland  and  Robinson,  ib.).  From  it 
came  the  famous  John,  son  of  Levi,  the  leader  in  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.  Life^  10;  War^  il,  21,1), 
and  it  had  a  legendaiy  celebrity  as  the  birth-place  d* 
the  parents  of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Apostle  Paol 
(Jerome,  Comment,  ad  Ep.  ad  PhUem.'),  Bat  this  can- 
not be  the  Ahlab  of  Asher.     See  Giscbala. 

Ah^ai  (Heb.  Achla/,  *^^nK,  perh.  omamaital), 

m 

the  name  of  a  woman  and  also  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  'Aadat  v.  r.  Aaiai.)  The  daughter  and 
only  child  of  Sheshan,  a  descendant  of  Judah,  nuir- 
ried  to  her  father*s  £g3'ptian  slave  Jarha  (q.  v.),  by 
whom  she  had  Attai  (1  Chron.  ii,  81,  84,  85).  B.C. 
prob.  ante  1658. 

2.  (Sept.  'OXt  V.  r.  'Axaid.)  The  father  of  ZsUd, 
which  latter  was  one  of  David*s  body-guard  (1  Chron. 
xi,  41).     B.C.  ante  1046. 

Aho'Sh  (Heb.  Acho'ach,  niHK,  brotherly;  Sept. 
'Ax^a  V.  r.  'A^t^X),  one  of  the  sons  of  Dels,  tho  eon 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  4) ;  called  also  Adiab 
(ver.  7),  and  perhaps  Iri  (1  Chron.  vii,  7).  B.C.  post 
1856.  It  is  probabl}'  he  whose  descendants  are  called 
AuoHiTES  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  9,  28). 

Aho'hite  (Heb.  AchoclU",  "^ninx ;  Sept  rajxi- 

Stk^Ci  'A^wtnyc  [v.  r.  'Awinjc']^  '^X'^X^f  '^X^  \y'^' 
'Axwvc],  'A(iA>(  [v,  r.  Xwxt  'Ex<^x])»  ***  epithet  ap- 
plied to  Dodo  or  Dodai,  one  of  the  captains  under  Sol- 
omon (1  Chron.  xxvii,  4),  and  his  son  Eleasar,  one 
of  David's  three  chief  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  9;  1 
Chron.  xi,  12),  as  well  as  to  Zalmon  or  Ilai,  another 
of  his  body-guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  28 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  29); 
doubtless  from  their  descent  from  Ahoab  (1  Chron. 
viii,  4)  the  Bei^amite  (comp.  1  Chron.  xi,  26). 

Aho'lah  (Heb.  Oholah',  ri^HK,  i.  q.  nbnit,  she 
has  her  own  fen/,  i.  e.  tabernacle,  for  lascivious  rites; 
Sept.  'OoXd  V.  r.  'OXXo,  'OoXXd ;  Vulg.  0<Ma\  the 
name  of  an  imaginar}*  harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  (xxiii, 
4,  5, 36, 44)  as  a  symbol  of  the  idolatry  of  the  northern 
kingdom,  tho  apostate  branch  of  Judah  being  desig- 
nated, by  a  paronomawi^  Aholibaii  (q.  v.).    These 
terms  indicate  respectively  that,  while  the  worship  at 
Samaria  had  been  self-invented,  and  never  sanctioned 
by  Jehovah,  that  at  Jerusalem  was  divinely  instituted 
and  approved,  so  long  as  pure,  but  now  degraded  and 
abandoned  for  foreign  alliances  (Henderson,  Commtiit. 
in  loc).     They  are  both  graphically  described  as  sis- 
ters who  became  lewd  women,  adulteresses,  prostitut- 
ing themselves  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians, 
in  imitating  their  abominations  and  idolatries ;  where- 
fore Jehovah  abandoned  them  to  those  very  people  for 
whom  they  showed  such  inordinate  and  impure  affec- 
tion.    They  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced 
to  the  severest  servitude.     But  the  crime  of  Aholihih 
was  greater  than  that  of  Aholah,  for  sho  possessed 
more  distinguished  privileges,  and  refused  to  be  in- 
structed by  the  awful  example  of  her  sister*s  ruin. 
The  allegory  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Jew- 
ish Church.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Idolatry. 

Aho^iftb  (Heb.  Oholiab%  SX-^bnjt,  teni  of  his 
father;  Sept.  '£Xfd/3),  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan,  one  of  the  two  artificers  in  the  precious 
metals  and  other  materials,  appointed  to  superintend 
the  preparation  of  such  articles  for  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  xxxi,  6 ;  xxxv,  34 ;  xxxvi,  1,  2 ;  xxxviii,  28), 
B.C.  1657.     See  Bezaleel. 

Ahoribah  (Heb.  Oholibah\  hn'^ihK,  for  •^^'i« 
ns,  my  tent  is  •»  her;  Sept.  OoXifSd  v.  r.  OXc/>a; 
Vulg.  Odliba\  a  symbolical  name  given  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezek.  xxiii,  4,  11,  22,  86,  44)  under  the  figare  of  an 
adulterous  harlot,  as  having  once  contained  Hm  true 
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wobhip  of  Jehorah,  bnt  having  prostitated  henelf  to 
foreign  idolatries  (Hivernik,  Commait.  in  loc.).  See 
Aholau. 

AhoUba'mali  [many  AkoUb'amaK]  (Heb.  Ohdi- 
hamak',  rrr3''bn»,  tfiU  o/the  keigfU)^  the  name,  ap- 
porentlr,  of  a  woman  (Sept.  '0X(/3ff<a),  and  of  a  roan  or 
district'(Sept.  'EXifiafiat)  named  after  her,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  family  and  lineage  of  Esau  (q.  v.).  She 
was  the  granddanghter  of  Zibeon  (q.  v.)  the  Hivite  (of 
the  family  of  Seir  the  Horite)  by  his  son  Anah  (q.  v.), 
ijid  became  one  (probably  the  second)  wife  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xzxvi, 2, 35).  B.C.  1964.  It  is  doubtless  through 
this  connection  of  Esau  with  the  original  inhabitants 
of  Monnt  Seir  that  we  are  to  trace  the  subsequent  oc- 
cupation of  that  territory  by  him  and  his  descendants, 
and  it  is  remariEable  that  each  of  his  three  sons  by  this 
wife  is  himself  the  head  of  a  tribe,  while  all  the  tribes 
of  the  Edomitea  sprung  from  bis  other  two  wives  are 
foanded  by  his  grandMns  (Gen.  xxxvi,  15-19).  In 
the  earlier  narrative  (Gen.  xxvt,  34)  Aholibamah  is 
called  Judith  (q.  v.),  daughter  of  Beeri  (q.  v.)  the 
HitUte  (q.  v.).  Iho  explanation  of  the  change  in  the 
name  of  the  woman  seems  to  be  that  her  proper  per- 
lonal  name  was  Judith,  and  that  Aholibamah  was  the 
name  which  she  received  aa  the  wife  of  Esau  and 
foondress  of  three  tribes  of  his  descendants ;  she  is, 
therefore,  in  the  narrative  called  by  the  first  namo, 
while  in  the  genealogical  table  of  the  Edomites  she 
tppean  under  the  second.  This  explanation  is  con- 
finned  by  the  recurrence  of  the  namo  Aholibamah  in 
the  concluding  li»t  of  tho  genealogical  tablo  (Gen. 
xxxri,  40-43),  which,  with  Hcngstenbcrg  (Die  Au- 
tktnlie  d.  Pent,  ii,  279;  Eng.  transl.  ii,  228),  Tuch 
(Corn.  ii6.  d.  Gen.  p.  493),  Knobel  (Genet,  p.  258),  and 
ochen,  we  most  therefore  regard  as  a  list  of  names  of 
places,  and  not  of  mere  persons,  as,  indeed,  is  expresa- 
Iruid  at  the  close  of  it :  "  These  are  the  chiefs  (heads 
of  tribei«)  of  Esau,  according  to  their  settlements  in 
tiK  land  of  their  possession."  The  district  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Esau*s  wife,  or,  perhaps,  rather 
from  which  she  received  her  married  name,  was  no 
doeU  (as  the  name  itself  indicates)  situated  in  tho 
heights  of  the  mountains  of  Edom,  probably,  there- 
fore, in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hor  and  Petra, 
tbosgh  Knobel  places  it  south  of  Pctra,  having  been 
misled  by  Burckbardt*s  name  Hetma,  which,  however, 
uconlrng  to  Robinson  (Rttearchea^  ii,  552),  is  **a 
sandy  tract  with  mountains  around  it .  .  .  but  not  it- 
tdf  a  mountain,  aa  reported  by  Burclchardt."  It 
Mens  not  unlikely  that  the  three  tribes  descended 
fram  Aholibamah,  or.  at  least,  two  of  them,  possessed 
tbb  district,  since  there  are  enumerated  only  eleven 
districts,  wiiereas  the  number  of  tribes  is  thirteen,  ex- 
clusive of  that  of  Korah,  whose  name  occurs  twice, 
ttd  which  we  may  farther  conjecture  emigrated  (in  part 
tt  least)  from  the  district  of  Aholibamah,  and  became 
unciated  with  that  of  Eliphaz.— Smith.    See  Edom. 

Ahriniaii.     See  Obmuzd. 

Ahn'mai  (Heb.  Ackumay^  "^C^nK,  brother  ofwa- 
^1 1  e.  living  near  a  stream;  otherwise,  mBorihy; 
Sept  'A^ffiaOi  ^0  fi"^  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Ja- 
1^,  a  Zorathite,  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah  (1  Chron.  iv,  2), 
B.a  poet  1612. 

Ahn'iam  (Heb.  Achtzzam',  fifflK,  fAeir  poteen- 

n^<«:  otherwise,  tenaeumt;  Sept.  'Ox^^^^V  ^*'*  '^X''^^^ 
tlie  first  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Ashur  ("  father" 
ef  Tekoa)  by  one  of  his  wives,  Naarah,  of  tho  tribe  of 
^•^  (1  Chnm.  iv,  6),  B.C.  cir.  1612. 

Afani'iath  (Heb.  Achazath',  mnM,  poeeeetion, 
u  often  in  the  constr.  of  Fl^nM ;  otherwise,  tencicioiu 
[the  tennination  '*  -ath"  being''fh!quent  in  Philistine 
nouns,  cwnp.  Gath,  Goliath,  etc.] ;  Sept.  'Oxoja^, 
^%  OcAoKie*),  the.  "friend"  (J-l ;  Sept.  wftfayiBf- 
tki^ndetman;  bnt  rather,  evidently,  that  unofficial 
t«t  important  peraonage  of  ancient  Oriental  courts 


called  "the  king*8  friend"  or  favorite)  of  Abimelech 
(q.  V.)  II,  king  of  Gerar,  who  attended  him  on  his 
visit  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi,  26),  B.C.  cir.  1985. 

A'Il  (Heb.  Ay^  *^^,  rutn,  perh.  so  called  after  its 
destruction,  Gen.  xii,  8 ;  xiil,  3 ;  Josh,  vii,  2-5 ;  viii, 
1-29;  ix,  3;  x,  1,  2;  xii,  9;  Eara  u,  28;  Neh.  vu, 
82 ;  Jer.  xlix,  8;  always  with  the  art.,  "^Jh,  except  in 
the  passage  last  cited ;  Sept.  Vai  in  Josh.,  'Ayyai  in 
Gen.,  *AVa  in  Ezra,  'At  in  Neh.,  Tat  in  Jer. ;  Vulg. 
ffai;  Auth.  Vers.  "  Uai'*  in  Gen. :  also  in  the  pro- 
longed forms  Aya',  VC^T,  Keh.  xi,  81,  Sept.  'AVa, 
Vulg.  Bai,  Auth.  VersT  "Aija;"  Ayath\  TJ?,  Isa. 
X,  28,  Ayyai,  Ajaihf  "Aiath;"  v.  r.  W,  text  Josh, 
viii,  16 ;  HS"*^,  Samar.  Gen.  xii,  8,  comp.  'A(Vd,  Jo- 
sephus,  Ant,  v,  1, 12 ;  Jerome  Go*),  the  name  of  one 
or  two  places.     See  also  Avim. 

1.  A  royal  cit}'  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  x,  1),  the 
site  of  which  (not  nccessaril}*  then  a  city)  is  mentioned 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  pitched  his  tent 
between  it  and  Bethel  (Gen.  xii,  8 ;  xlii,  8) ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  noted  for  its  capture  and  destruction  by  Joshua 
(vii,  2-5 ;  viii,  1-29).  See  Ambush.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod Ai  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  (x,  28),  and  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
Benjamites  after  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii,  28 ;  Neh.  vii, 
32 ;  xi,  81).  The  site  was  known,  and  some  scanty 
ruins  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomatt,  s.  v.  'AyyaO*  hut  Dr.  Robinson  was  unable 
to  discover  any  certain  traces  of  either.  He  remarks 
(Bib,  Seeearches,  ii,  318),  however,  that  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Bethel  may  be  well  determined  by  the 
facta  recorded  in  Scripture.  That  Ai  lay  to  the  east 
of  Bethel  is  certain  (comp.  Josh,  xii,  9 ;  "  beside  Beth- 
aven,"  Josh,  vii,  2 ;  viii,  9) ;  and  the  two  cities  were 
not  so  far  dbtant  from  each  other  but  that  the  men 
of  Bethel  mingled  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  when 
they  feigned  to  flee  before  the  king  of  Ai,  and  thus 
both  cities  were  left  defenceless  (Josh,  viii,  17) ;  yet 
they  were  not  so  near  but  that  Joshua  could  place  an 
ambuscade  on  the  west  (or  south-west)  of  Ai,  without 
its  being  observed  by  the  men  of  Bethel,  while  ho 
himself  remained  behind  in  a  valley  to  the  north  of 
Ai  (Josh,  viii,  4,  11-13).  A  little  to  the  south  of  a 
village  called  Deir  Diwan,  and  one  hour's  joumdy  from 
Bethel,  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  is  indicated  Ly 
reservoirs  hewn  in  the  rock,  excavated  tombs,  and 
foundations  of  hewn  stone.  This,  Dr.  Robinson  in- 
clines to  think,  may  mark  the  site  of  Ai,  as  it  agrees 
with  all  the  intimations  as  to  its  position.  Near  it,  on 
the  north,  is  the  deep  Wady  el-Mutyah,  and  toward 
the  south-west  other  smaller  wadys,  in  which  the  am- 
bushed part}'  of  Israelites  might  easily  have  been  con- 
cealed. According  to  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  84),  the 
ancient  name  is  still  preserved  in  some  ruins  called 
Khirhet  Medinat  Gai,  near  the  edge  of  a  valley,  two 
English  miles  south-east  of  Bethel ;  a  position  which 
he  thinks  corresponds  with  a  rabbinical  notice  of  Ai 
(Shemoth  Rabbah^  c.  32)  as  lying  three  Roman  miles 
from  Bethel  (erroneously  written  Jericho).  Thenius, 
however  (in  Kftuffer*s  Ereget.  Stndien,  ii,  127  eq.),  lo- 
cates Ai  at  Turmut  Aya^  a  small  rocky  mound  east  of 
Sinjil  (Robinson*s  Rcsearehet,  iii,  85),  a  position  which 
is  defended  by  Keil  (Comment,  on  Josh,  vii,  2) ;  but 
in  which  he  tus  been  influenced  by  an  incorrect  loca- 
tion of  Bethel  (q.  v.).  Stanley  (Potest,  p.  200  note) 
places  it  at  the  head  of  the  11  Wy  Harith.  For  Krafft's 
identification  with  Kirbei  eUHaiythy  see  Rol  inson  (new 
ed.  of  Researches^  iii,  288).  Van  de  Velde,  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  concludes  that  no  spot  answers  the 
conditions  except  Tell  eUHajar^  about  40^  £.  by  S.  of 
Beitin,  on  th^  southern  border  of  Wady  el-Mutyah, 
with  no  remains  but  a  broken  cistern  (Ncmrative,  ii, 
278-282).  This  position  essentially  corresponds  to 
that  assigned  by  Robinson. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  words  Avim  In 
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Josh,  xviii,  ^8,  and  Gaza  in  1  Chron.  vi!,  28,  are  cor- 
ruptions of  Ai. 

2.  A  city  of  the  Ammonites,  apparently  opposite 
Heshbon,  and  devastated  next  to  it  by  the  Babyloni- 
ans on  their  way  to  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xlix,  3).  Others, 
however,  regard  the  name  as  an  appellative  here. 

Ai'^'ah,  another  mode  (2  Sam.  Hi,  7 ;  xxi,  8, 10, 11 ; 

1  Chron.  i,  40)  of  Anglicizing  the  name  Ajah  (q.  v.). 

Ai'ath,  another  form  (Isa.  x,  28)  of  the  name  of 
the  city  Ai  (q.  v.). 

Aiclunaldtarch  (aixfMKurrapxns)  i^n  imaginary 
title  (Carpzov,  Ajiparat,  Crit.  p.  8  sq.),  signifying  chief 
of  the  captives,  assigned  to  the  heads  of  the  Jewish 
families  during  the  captivity  (q.  v.). 

Aldan,  born  in  Ireland  about  A.D.  605,  was  sent,  ac- 
cording to  Bede,  by  the  Scottish  bishop,  at  the  request 
of  Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  an  missionary  bishop 
to  the  Northumbrians,  about  A.D.  6S5.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Northumbria,  he  was  appointed,  at  his  own 
request,  to  the  see  of  Lindisfam,  then  first  erected,  on 
the  island  of  that  name.  Here  he  set  op  the  rule  of 
St.  Columban,  and  persuaded  the  king  to  establish  the 
Church  in  his  kingdom.  **  Often,"  says  Bede,  "  might 
be  seen  a  beautiful  sight — ^whilc  the  bishop  (who  was 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue) 
preached,  the  king  and  his  ofBcers,  who,  owing  to 
their  long  exile  in  Scotiand,  had  acquired  the  language 
of  that  country,  interpreted  his  words  to  the  people." 
Bede  says  that  **  nothing  more  commended  his  doctrine 
to  the  attention  of  his  hearers  than  the  fact  that,  as  he 
taught,  so  he  himself  lived,  seeking  for  nothing  and 
attaching  himself  to  nothing  which  belonged  to  this 
world.  AH  that  the  king  gave  him  he  quickly  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor;  and  never,  unless  when  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  did  he  travel  through  his  diocese  ex- 
cept on  foot."  He  died  August  31,  651,  apparently 
broken-hearted  at  the  death  of  the  king,  who,  as  he 
had  predicted,  perished  by  treachery  twelve  days  be- 
fore. He  is  commemorated  in  the  Romish  mart^T- 
ology  on  the  31st  of  August. — ^Bede,  Ecd.  ffitt,  lib.  iii, 
cap.  3,  5,  14-17 ;  Neandcr,  CA.  Hist,  iii,  21 ;  Collier, 
JSccl.  nisi,  i,  203. 

Algenler,  Adam,  a  German  Jesuit,  born  in  the 
Tyrol,  1633,  who  became  professor  of  Hebrew  at  In- 
golstaidt.  In  1673  he  was  sent  out  to  China  as  mis- 
sionary, and  died  on  the  voyage,  August  16, 1673. 
Among  other  writings,  he  left  Fundamenta  lingua 
sancta  (Dillingen,  1670, 4to). — Jucher,  AUg.  GeUhrten- 
Lexicon ;  Hoefer,  Nouo,  Biog,  Generakf  i,  454. 

Ai'ja,  another  form  (Neh.  xi,  31)  of  the  name  of 
the  city  Ai  (q.  v.). 

AXJ  alon,  another  mode  (Josh,  xxi,  24 ;  Judg.  i, 
85 ;  xii,  12 ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  81 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  69 ;  viii,  13 ; 

2  Chron.  xi,  10)  of  Anglicizing  the  name  of  the  city 
Ajalox  (q.  v.). 

AJg'eleth  BheL'hax(neb,Aye'lethhagh-Skacyart 
*^r!'^n  ^'??^»  **'•<'  of  the  daufif  in  which  signification 
the  terms  often  occur  separately ;  Sept.  t)  avriXtpl/tQ 
?/  iiD^ivrj,  Vulg.  susceptio  matutind)  occurs  in  the 
title  of  Psa.  xxii,  and  is  apparently  the  name  of  some 
other  poem  o^  song,  to  the  measure  of  which  this  ode 
was  to  be  performed  or  chanted  (Aben  Ezra,  in  loc. ; 
Bochait,  F/ieroz,  i,  888;  Eiclihorn,  Prof.  adJonesivm^ 
De  Pofsi  AsicU,  p.  xxxii ;  Rosenmuller,  De  Wette,  in 
loc.) ;  like  the  similar  terms,  e.  g.  Al-taschith  (q.  v.), 
which  occur  in  the  inscriptions  of  other  Psalms  (Ivii, 
Iviii,  lix,  Ixxv),  after  the  manner  of  Syriac  poets 
(Assemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  i,  80).  The  phrase,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  taken  from  the  initial  words  of  a 
song  (as  Aben  Ezra  maintains,  oomp.  Prov.  v,  19), 
much  less  an  amatory  effusion  (comp.  the  opening  of 
a  poem  of  Ibn  Doreid,  ''O  gazelle  t");  bnt  the  title 
may  be  borrowed,' according  to  Oriental  custom,  fh>m 
some  prominent  expnaaion  or  theme  in  it,  like  David^s 


"  Song  of  the  Bow"  (2  Sam.  i ;  comp.  Geseniiu,  Cm. 
ment.  In  Isa.  xxti,  1).  It  may  in  this  case  allude 
either  to  the  hunting  of  the  deer  by  the  early  dij. 
light,  as  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  chase ;  or,  as 
more  agreeable  to  the  Arabic  similes  (Scholtens,  ad 
Meidan.  Prov.  p.  39),  as  well  as  rabbinical  usage  (Til- 
mud.  Hieros.  Berakoth,  ii,  80,  1.  80,  35,  ed.  Cracon.), 
it  may  refer  to  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  under  the 
metaphor  of  a  stag's  horns  (comp.  Schultens  and  De 
Sacy,  ap.  Haririwm  Cons,  xxxii).  The  interpretation 
of  Faber  (in  Harmar*s  Observ.  ii,  172)  as  signifying 
the  beginning  of  dawn,  is  less  agreeable  to  the  etymol- 
ogy.  Some  (as  Hare  in  the  Bibl.  Brem.  Class,  i,  pt. 
2)  understand  some  instrument  of  music ;  and  others 
(e.  g.  Kimchi  and  the  Talmudists)  the  monuMg  star. 
— Gesenius,  Thes,  Heh.  p.  45.     See  Pbauis. 

Ail,  AJal,  Ajalah.    See  Deeb. 

AiUy,  Pierre  d'  (Petrus  de  AUiaco),  a  noted  car- 
dinal and  learned  theologian  of  the  fourteenth  cen* 
tury,  sumaroed  the  **■  Hammer  of  Heretics."    He  was 
bom  at  Compi^gne  in  1350,  of  humble  parentage,  and 
completed  his  ftudies  at  the  college  of  Navarre  in 
Paris.    The  dispute  between  Nominalism  and  Realism 
had  not  yet  died  out,  and  D'Ailly  threw  himself  with 
ardor  into  philosophical  study.    He  soon  became  noted 
among  the  students  for  the  skill  and  subtlety  with 
which  he  advocated  the  nominalist  theory,  and  for  the 
wide  extent  of  his  general  knowledge.    At  twen^'- 
five  he  lectured  in  the  universi^  of  Paris  on  Peter 
Lombard's  Sentential,  and  soon  obtained  a  brilliant  rep> 
utation.     In  1377,  while  yet  a  subdeacon,  he  wis  sent 
as  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Council  of  Amboise,  a 
rare  distinction  for  one  so  young.     In  1380  be  was 
made  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne.     In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress he  extolled  the  study  of  Holy  Writ,  and  after- 
ward held  lectures  upon  the  New  Testament  and  the 
nature  of  the  Church.    D'Ailly  declared  that  the  pas- 
sage, "  Upon  this  rock,*'  etc.,  Matt,  xvi,  18,  was  to  be 
taken  in  a  spiritual  sense,  asserting  that  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  everlasting  rock  upon  which  the  Church  is 
built,  as  Peter  and  his  successors  conld  not  be  snch,  on 
account  of  their  human  frailty.    He  also  distinguished 
between  the  universal  Church  of  Christ  and  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome  as  a  particular  Church,  and  maintained  that 
the  latter  had  no  precedence  before  the  universal 
Church,  and  that  another  bishop  than  that  of  Rome 
might  be  the  head  of  the  Church.     In  1884  D'Ailly 
was  made  the  head  of  the  College  of  Navarre,  where 
Gerson  (q.  v.)  and  Nicholas  de  Clemange  (q.  v.)  were 
among  his  pupils.     When  in  the  university  of  Fans, 
he  defended  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Concep* 
tion  against  the  I>6minicans,  and  especially  against 
John  de  Mention ;  and  when  the  latter  appealed  from 
an  ecclesiastical  censure  to  Pope  Clement  VII,  the 
university  sent  D*Ailly  to  the  pope  to  defend  before 
him  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  as  also 
the  opinion  that  the  right  to  decide  in  such  questions 
(**  circa  ea  qua  gantjidei  doctrinaSter  dejinire")  does  not 
belong  to  the  pope  alone,  but  also  to  the  doctons  eccle- 
sia.     The  pope  approved  both  opinions ;  and  the  uni- 
versity  of  Paris  elected  D*Ailly,  in  reward  for  his  vic- 
tory, chancellor.    Soon  afterward  he  was  made  con- 
fessor and  almoner  of  Charles  VI,  archdeacon  at  Cam- 
bray,  and  treasurer  of  the  Holy  Chapel  at  Paris.    In 
1894  he  was  sent  by  Charles  VI  to  Peter  de  Laos 
(Benedict  XIII),  to  prevail  upon  this  antipope  to  re- 
sign, but  Benedict  succeeded  in  bringing  D'Ailly  over 
to  his   side,  and,  through  him,  was  recognised  by 
France  as  the  legitimate  pope.    He  appointed  D'Aillv, 
in  1898,  bishop  of  Cambray.     D*Aflly  continued  to 
take  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the  endeavors 
made  for  a  restoration  of  the  ecclesiastical  unity.    In 
1409  he  was  a  leaduig  member  of  the  Coandl  of  Pisa, 
and  prevailed  upon  Uie  council  to  depose  all  the  popes 
who  at  that  time  claimed  the  Papal  See.     Alexander 
V  was  nominated  in  their  place,  bnt  died  aoon  after. 
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Hb  sneccttor,  Jobn  XXIII,  made  D'Ailly  a  cardinal, 
and  papal  kgate  in  G«nnany.     As  aach,  he  took  part 
in  the  Coondl  of  Constance,  where  he  was  again  veiy 
conspfaoou.    See  Conbtavck,  Ck>virciL  of.     Soon 
after  bis  sirival,  and  through  his  influence,  the  Coun- 
dl  adopted  a  resolution  that  the  vote  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  should  be  taken,  not  according  to 
beads,  but  according  to  nations — a  decision  wliich  at 
once  fixed  the  £Ue  of  John  XXII  r.     He  again  urged 
the  resignation  or  deposition  of  all  the  popes,  and  the 
election  by  the  Council  of  a  new  pope,  who  should 
pledge  hnnself  to  cany  out  the  reformatory  decrees  of 
the  Council.    He  strongly  maintained  the  superiority 
of  a  general  council  over  the  pope,  and  under  the  in- 
flnesce  of  his  views  Benedict  XIII  was  deposed.     He 
WIS  ooe  of  the  Committee  to  investigate  the  case  of 
John  Mass,  and  it  is  a  stain  upon  his  gnat  name  that 
he  voted  for  the  condemnation  of  the  reformer.     In 
the  question  whether  the  election  of  a  new  pope  was 
to  take  place  before  or  after  the  completion  of  the 
reformatory  decreee  of  the  Council,  D'AHly  separated 
from  the  reformatory  party  (the  Germans,  Gerson, 
etc.X  carried  the  priority  of  the  papal  election,  and 
thereby  neutralized  to  a  large  extent  tiie  beneficial 
effects  which  otherwise  the  Council  might  have  pro- 
duced.   Martin  V  appointed  him  legate  at  Avignon ; 
he  died  there  in  14i^ ;  or,  according  to  onother  ao- 
cooBt,  on  a  legative  mission  in  the  Netherlands,  1420. 
D'Ailly  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  dignitaries  of 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  greatly  distin- 
gaished  both  as  a  theologian  and  orator.     He  was, 
however,  addicted  to  a  belief  in  astrolog}*,  maintaining 
that  important  events  might  be  pfredicted  from  the 
eoDJaactions  of  the  planets.     A  very  remarkable  oo- 
iacidence  appears  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  predictions, 
Ti2.,  that  in  the  year  1789,  "si  mundus  usque  ad  ilia 
tempore  duraverit,  quod  solus  Dens  novit,  multa  tunc 
et  magna  et  mirabiles  alterationes  mundi  et  mnta- 
tiooes  fatune  aunt,  et  maxima  drca  leges  et  sectas." 
Thii  prediction  waa  written  in  1414,  in  his  Comoord, 
adrtmoma  cmm  kUtorica  uarratione  (published  in  Augs- 
hug,  1490^  4to).     D'Ailly  may  be  considered  aa  a 
ptedeoessor  of  that  liberal  party  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  afterward  represented  by  Bossuet  and 
Fenelon.    Hia  piincipal  writings  were  published  at 
I>i«ay,  1$34,  8vo ;  but  there  ia  no  full  collection  of 
his  works.     Among  them  are :  1.  Commentarn  Breves 
n  Sbnu  4  SetUenL  (1500,  4to):~2.  Quaiuor  Primipia 
u  4  £&nw  Sentent.  .* — 3.  lUcommeitdaiio  S,  Scriftura : 
—4.  Prmcipimii  m  awgmn  BibSorum : — 5.  QiuBtiio  Ves- 
poiantm,  utrmm  Petri  Eed.  lege  regmktwr :^^,  Quaedio 
rtprnjiay  utru»  P,  E.  Rege  gubemeiur,  lege  reguletur^ 
f^  mmfirmeiur,  et  jure  datmnetur: — 7.  Speadwn  C(m- 
^itraiimt : — 8.  CoifqKndutm  CorUempkoiotdtj  in  8  trac- 
t(A(f  •— 9.  J}e  4  Gradibuf  Scala  SpiriiuaKt  :^10,  EpU- 
93K  Quadntplicis  ExerckU  SpirUucdia : — 11.  De  OraUone 
Doa^nca  Traetatus  2.— 12.  SaluiaiionU  Angelica  Ex- 
potiiio  devota  f — ^18^  Verbum  cAinreviaium  super  libros 
Ptalmonm:—!^  Mediiationes  2  m  Psa,  xxx :— 15.  Med- 
i^.  w  Psa,  ''Judiea  me,  Deus^'—IB.  MetStat,  m  vii 
P«u  Pemientialeg:— 17.  AfeditaL  m  CanOea,  Magmficat, 
Bemdidus,  et  Nunc  Dimit.  ;->18.  Eipodtio  in  Cantica 
Cojittconm  Sdomoms  .'—IS.  12  Hcnares  3.  Joseph*  Spon- 
«  \'frgmis,    AU  the  above,  fh>m  the  Speculum  Consid- 
tratienis  to  the  last,  indusire,  were  published  at  Douay 
in  1631  (8vo):>-20.  TracUUus  de  Amma  (Paris,  1494, 
'^o:  1505):~-21.  Sermones,  tHtrii  Argumenti,  20:— 22. 
yfoduM  seu  Forma  eSgendi  Summ.  Pontif.  .-—28.  UbeUus 
^  Ememdaiitme  EeeL,  in  the  '^Fasciculus  rerum  expeten- 
<<i>naa**  (Cologne,  1585):— 24.  De  Ecdesias  ei  Cmd'na- 
^um  aueUtritaie  UbeUus  (in  Gerson^s  works,  Paris.  1606, 
ton-  i,  p.  685). — ^25.  Sacrameutale  (Louvain,  1487)  :— 
i&  Vka  8.  Petri  de  Marono,  afterward  Celestine  V 
(Parts.  1588)._I>iipin,  Eed.  Writers,  cent,  xv,  ch.  iv ; 
Mosbdm,  Ok  Hid,  cent  xiv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  88 ;  Cave, 
/^.  UL  ann.  1396;  Dinand,  Notice  hislorique  et  lite- 
roim,  JUT  P.  iTiitfiir  (Cambray,  1824,  8vo) ;   Hoefer, 


Nout.  Biog,  GenSrale,  i,  125 ;  Landon,  £cel.  Dictionaru, 
1,169. 

Allradtlfl,  Aelredvs,  an  English  historian,  bom 
in  1109,  and  said  to  have  died  in  1166.  According  to 
Cave,  he  was  an  Englishman,  educated  in  Scotland, 
having  been  educated  together  with  Henry,  son  of 
David,  king  of  Scotland.  When  he  was  of  the  proper 
age  a  bishopric  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  refused  it ; 
and,  returning  to  England,  be  took  the  monastic  vows 
among  the  Cistercians  of  Revesby  Abbey,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. He  became  abbot  of  this  monastery,  and  after- 
ward of  Rievanx,  and  made  Bernard  of  Clairvanx  his 
model  both  as  to  his  life  and  style  of  writing.  His 
works  include  Nistoria  de  Vita  et  MiraeuHs  S,  Ed- 
wards R.  et  Confess,  (among  the  **  Decem  Scriptores** 
of  England,  edited  by  Twisden,  Lond.  1652);  GeneO' 
logia  Regum  Anglarum;  De  Bel!o  Standard;  Hidoria 
de  Samctknomali  de  Wattktm  (all  in  Twisden);  Ser- 
mones  de  Tempore  et  de  Sanctis  (in  Bibl.  Claras  Yallis) ; 
In  Isaiam  Prophdam  Sermones  81 ;  Speculum  Charita- 
tis,  Ubris  8 ;  Tractatus  de  puero  Jesu  duodecenni  (ed.  by 
David  Camerarius,  de  Soot,  fortitud,  Paris,  1631);  De 
Spirituali  Amicitia,  libri  3.  The  latter  four  treatises 
were  edited  by  Gibbon,  a  Jesuit,  and  printed  at  Douay 
in  1631 ;  also  in  the  Biblioth.  Cidercien.  torn,  v,  16, 
and  Bibl,  Pair.  tom.  xxiii,  1. — Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  sec.  xii, 
vol.  ii,  227 ;  Dupin,  Hid.  Ecd,  Writers,  cent,  xii ;  Lan- 
don, Eccl.  Dictionary,  i,  170;  Clarke,  Sacred  Literal 
ture,  ii,  696. 

Aimo.    See  Hatmo. 

Aimon,  also  called  Auiour,  Atmoin,  a  French 
Benedictine  of  the  convent  of  Fleniy,  died  1006.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Abbo  of  Fleur^*,  at  whose  request  he 
wrote  the  work  Hidoria  Franeorum,  which  extends 
fh>m  253  to  654.  A  continuation  by  another  author, 
which  is  more  valuable  than  the  original,  carries  the 
narrative  to  the  year  727.  It  is  contained  in  Bouquefs 
Collection  des  hidoriens  de  France  (Paris,  1738, 8  vols.). 
AimoTi  also  wrote  Vita  Abboms  Ftoriacencis,  and  sever- 
al works  on  St.  Bernard. — ^Herzog,  i,  198. 

Ala  (Heb.  A'gin,  "f^r,  a  fountain)  signifies  littr- 
ally  an  ege,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but  vivid  imagery 
of  the  East,  a  spring,  or  natural  burst  of  living  water, 
always  contradistinguished  from  the  well  or  tank  of 
artificial  formation,  and  which  latter  is  designated  by 
the  word  "Befir"  (1«a)  or  "Bor"  (nfcta  and  nia). 
Ain  still  retains  its  ancient  and  double  meaning  in  the 
Arabic  Mm.  Such  living  springs  abound  in  Palestine 
even  more  than  in  other  mountainous  districts,  and, 
apart  fW>m  their  natural  value  in  a  hot  climate,  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  country. 
Prof.  SUnley  (Paled,  p.  147,  509)  has  called  attention 
to  the  accurate  and  persbtent  use  of  the  word  in  the 
original  text  of  the  Bible,  and  has  well  expressed  the 
inconvenience  arising  ftom  the  confusion  in  the  A  nth. 
Vers,  of  words  and  things  so  radically  distinct  as  Am 
and  Be9r.  The  importance  of  distinguishing  between 
the  two  is  illustrated  by  Exod.  xv,  27,  in  which  the 
word  Ainoth  (translated  ** wells**)  is  used  for  the 
springs  of  fresh  water  at  Elim,  although  the  rocky  soil 
<^that  place  excludes  the  supposition  of  dug  wells. 

Ain  oftenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other  words, 
forming  the  names  of  definite  localities :  these  will  bo 
found  under  Eir-  (q.  v.),  as  £n-gedi,  £n-gannim,  etc. 
It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases.     See  Fountain. 

1.  (Sept.  at  Josh,  xxi,  16,  'Aoa,  at  1  Chron.  iv,  32, 
'Hv;  elsewhere  it  blends  as  a  prefix  with  the  follow- 
ing names,  'Ep-ifAut^,  'Ep-ifiwv.)  A  city  at  first  as- 
signed to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  its  southern  border 
(Josh.  XV,  32),  but  afterward  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  7 ; 
1  Chron.  iv,  82).  In  all  these  passages  it  is  mentioned 
as  adjoining  Remmon  or  Riramon  (q.  v.),  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  En-Rimmon  (q.  v.)  of  Neh.  xi,  29.  It  was  one 
of  the  Levitical  cities  (Josh,  xxi,  16).  Reland  (JPalted. 
p.  554, 625)  thinks  it  the  same  with  the  Betane  (Bcrovii) 
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of  Jndttb  1,  t>,  bid  tba  BethauH  (BijdoviV)  loctted  by  ' 
Ensebiiu  (Oiumatt.  i.  v. 'Api,  i.  e.'Aiv)at  four  RoDun 
niil«  from  Hebron.  Bot  tbeM  *re  nther  tbe  Beth- 
■DOtb  (q.  V.)  of  Joib.xv,  EE>.  Di.Rabinuin  conjectures 
it  m^y  btve  been  the  uune  with  tbs  modetti  vlUagu  d- 
ChiHceat,  tbe  ruina  of  vbich  he  uw  in  a  vaUef  b  short 
diatanre  to  the  ri^bt  of  tba  road  a  few  hours  south  of 
Hebron  (_RetartMa,  li,  625).  But  tbU  Dgsln  is  prob- 
ably the  Auim  (q.  V.)  of  Josh,  xv,  bO,  The  nuTgin 
of  ouiBiblea  identifies  this  Ain  with  the  .la*<n  of  JoEb. 
XV,  42,  but  in  1  Chron.  iv,  32  both  are  mentioned.  In 
the  li>t  ot  priests'  dties  in  1  Chron.  vi,  &9,  Ashsn  (q.  v.) 
ippaara  totaiu  the  place  of  AJD.  i 

3.  (With  the  art.,  I'^ril,  Ha-A'§M.)  One  ot  the 
landmarka  on  the  northem  or  eastern  boundar}'  oT 
Palestina  u  described  b;  UosM  (Num.  xxxiv,  11),  j 
near  the  lake  Gennesaieth,  adjoining  Shephsn,  and ! 
apparently  mentioned  to  deSne  the  position  of  Itib- 
lafa,  viz.  '"oD  the  east  side  of  'the  spriag'"  (Sept. 
iiri  in]]idc).  Bat  the  ambiguon*  pfarase  ^^sV  BTiTt) 
(literally, /roin  littiut  oi  laAt  rprmg),  mther  refeis 
directly  to  the  boundary  as  estendlng  in  general 
terms  easterly  to  Ain,  in  the  direction  of  Riblah  (q. 
v.).  By  Jerome,  in  tho  Vnlgste,  it  ii  rendered  con- 
Irafi/atm  Daphuti,  meaning  the  apring  which  rose  In 
the  celebrated  groie  of  Daphne  dedicated  to  Apollo 
and  Diana  at  Antioch.  Kiblah  having  been  lately, 
with  much  probability,  Identified  (RobiuBon,  Reirarch. 
new  ed.  iii,  M2-6 ;  Porter,  ii,  SS6)  with  a  place  of  the 
same  name  on  tbe  north-east  slopes  of  the  Lebanon 
range,  "tba  ipring"  of  tho  text  is  ptDlubly  the  mod- 
em Ain,  in  Cole-Syria,  between  the  Oronlca  and  the 
Litany  l,BibllolAtca  Sacrtt,  1S4T,  p.  406,  406) ;  so  call- 
ed tnm  a  large  fountain  of  the  same  nume  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Ibe  village,  which  "  is  strong  enough  to 
drivo  several  mills,  and  about  it  are  heavy  blocks  of 
hewn  stone  of  a  vcrj-  untique  sppeannce"  (ibid.  1848, 
p.  COS),  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  thinks  it  is  ratber 
an  appellative,  and  refers  to  ihe/omtain  of  (he  Oron- 
lca still  farther  south-west  of  Kibtali  (new  ed.  of  Rt- 
ttanha,  iii,  634). 

Alnsnvrtli,  Heniy,  D.  D.,  one  ot  the  carlicFt 
leaden  of  the  Independents,  then  called  Bnwniets; 
a  celebratad  nonconformist  divine  of  the  sixteenth  and 

birth  are  unknown.  In  early  life  he  gained  great 
reputation  by  his  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages, 
BDii  particularly  of  Hebrew,  He  removed  about  ]5D:I 
to  Amsterdam,  and  had  a  church  there  (with  an  inter- 
val spent  in  Ireland]  until  his  death,  which  occnrred 
suddenly  in  1622.  Suspicion  of  hia  having  been  poi- 
soned was  raised  by  hia  having  found  a  diamond,  of 
great  value,  belonging  to  a  Jew,  and  hia  refaaing  to 
return  it  to  blni  till  be  had  CDnfesaed  with  somo  of  . 
the  rabbins  on  the  propheciea  of  tho  Old  Teatament 
relating  to  the  Mesniah,  which  wsa  promieed ;  but  the 
Jew  not  having  sufficient  interest  to  obtain  one,  it  ia ! 
thought  he  was  the  instrument  of  bis  death.  Aln>-  j 
worth  was  a  man  of  profoand  learning,  well  vened  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  deeply  read  in  the  works  of  the 
rabbins.  His  much  colebraled  "  Annotations  on 
several  Books  of  the  Bible"  were  printed  at  various 
times  and  in  many  aiies.  In  those  on  tbe  five  Books 
of  Moms,  ruima,  and  tbe  Canticlea,  the  Hebrew 
words  are  compared  with  and  explained  by  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Cbaldee  versions,  and  other  records  and 
monuments  of  the  Hebrew.  Tbe  'Mniiaralu,tu  onlA; 
Pntalauli"  were  republished  in  Edinburgh  (Blackio 
and  Son,  2  vols.  Svo)  in  1843.— Xeal,  Hill,  oflhs  Pari- 
taut,  li,  43 ;  Wilson,  niamting  Churckrt,  i,  22. 

AlnairoTtli,  Laban.  a  ConRregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  July  19th,  1767,  He 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  In  1TT8,  and  became 
paator  of  the  church  at  Jsffrey,  N.  H.,  Dec.  10th, 
1782.  Here  be  continued  in  the  pastoral  relation  un- 
til Ua  death,  March  17th,  1858.    He  was  an  evangel- 
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ical  preacher  of  more  than  ordiniiy  ability,  and  a 
man  of  great  humor  in  his  social  iutercoorse,  bit  ur. 
nestly  intent  in  hia  grest  calUng.  He  retained  Um 
respect  and  affection  of  his  people  lij  the  last.— Jacr, 
Cong.  Year  Book  (vol.  vi,  1859,  p.  IIT). 

Aionioa.     See  Etkkhal. 

Air  (oqp),  the  atmosphere,  as  opposed  to  the  dber 
(al9iip),  or  higher  and  purer  tegton  of  the  ikj  (Arti 
xxii,  24  ;  1  Theas.  iv,  17  ;  Bev.  u,  8;  ivi,  17).  TIm 
Ileb.  term  nn,  ru'ach,  occura  in  this  sense  bet  goes 
(Job  xli,  IG);  "air"  is  elsewhere  the  rendering  of 
Q^^Cp,  (Aama'yiin,  in  speaking  of  birdM  (•/ tlie  ktocm. 
The  later  Jewa  (see  Eiaenmenger,  Emtd.  Jtd.  ii,  457 
aq.),  in  common  with  the  Genblea  (see  Eisner,  Ml 
ii,  205;  DougtKi  Atmal.  p.  127),  wpadaUy  the  Pylhi- 
goicsna,  believed  the  air  to  be  peopled  with  tpiriu. 
under  the  goremment  of  a  chief,  who  there  held  liii 
seat  of  empire  (Philo,  Bl,  28;  Diog.  Laert.  viii,  «!; 
Plutarch,  </N<«f.  Am.  p.274}.  These  apirtta  were  tot- 
posed  to  be  powerful,  bat  malignant,  and  to  incitaBta 
to  evil.  That  the  Jews  held  Ibis  oiunion  is  plain  frcia 
tbe  rabbinical  dUtions  of  Ligfatfoot,  Wetatefai,  tit. 
Thus  fn  ISrke  Abolk,  Ixxxlii,  2,  they  are  described  si 
Jilting  lit  ickole  air,  arranged  in  troops,  in  ngglar 
BUbordinstion  (see  Bosenrotb,  Cabbala  dani.  i,  a',). 
The  early  Christian  fathers  entertained  the  nan  tr- 
lief  (Ignst.  ad  Epkn.  §  IS),  which  has  indeed  comt 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  Is  to  this  notton  thit 
Paul  Is  supposed  to  allnde  In  Eph.  ii,  2,  where  SsUi 
is  called  "  prince  of  tho  power  (i.  e.  of  tboee  who  «■ 
ercise  the  power)  of  the  air"  (see  Stuart,  In  the  SiWfik 
;  Sacm,  1843,  p.  139).  Some,  however,  explak  "sir" 
hereby  drnintu,  a  sense  which  it  beats  also  in  prahne 
writers.  Bnt  the  spo»lle  no  doabt  apeaks  accordis); 
to  the  notions  entertained  by  most  of  those  lo  wboai 
he  wrote,  without  expressing  the  extent  of  bis  dvd 
beliet  (see  Bloomileld,  Rtr.  Syn.,  and  Heyei,  Cm- 
otnif. in loc.).  SeePoWKH;  pRinciPALiTT.  Tberty 
as  tbe  midst  of  heaven,  or  the  middle  atation  bttwrra 
heaven  and  earth,  may  symbolically  rtpresenl  IIk 
place  where  the  Divine  Judgmenta  an  denoanad,  >• 
In  1  Chron.  xxi,  IS.     Bee  Akoki.. 

The  pbraae  (if  aipa  XaXflv,  ta  tpeak  inlo  'le  o"' 
(I  Cor.  xiv,  9),  ia  a  proverbial  expression  to  denctF 
tpeaking  in  vain,  like  mliM  verba  pn^iatdrre  in  Lslio 
(Lucret.  iv,  929),  and  a  similsr  one  in  oar  own  Isn- 
Ifuage ;  and  ii'c  liipa  lipitv,  li  bral  Ike  air  (1  Cor.  ii. 
2G),  denotes  acting  In  vain,  nnd  is  a  proverbial  aila- 
aion  to  an  abortive  atroke  into  the  air  In  pugilistic 
contesta  (comp.  Virgil,  jEn.  v,  877).      See  Gahib. 

AX'niB  ('laipor,  comp.  Jaim  of  the  N.  T.).  one 
of  tbe  temple- tervonts  wboae  "  sona"  are  aaid  to  bin 
returned  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  V,  31) ;  probslly 
s  corruption  far  Gln.ta  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  Itil 

(E™n,i7). 


lies  the  wings  or  side- 
passages  of  the  church. 
The  term  Is  incorrectly 
applied  to  the  middle  av- 
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tbe  number  of  aisles  ia 
frequently  two  on  either 
sldeofthe  nave  andcbo'ir, 
and  at  Cologne  there  arc 
eventhree.  SeeCRURCii 
Abchitectcbe. 
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Aiz-la-Chapelle  (^^w^ranum  or  Aqaa-gru^ 
M,  Germ,  iloeioi),  a  luge  city  of  Germany,  dependent 
on  the  archbtthopric  of  Cologne  in  spiritual  matters. 
Ab  the  fiirorite  abode  of  Charlemagne,  it  acquired 
great  ecclesiastical  importance;  and  many  councils 
wen  held  there.  From  the  time  of  Otho  I  (937)  to 
Ferdinand  1, 1558,  twentj'-nine  German  emperors  were 
erowned  in  this  city. 

The  first  Council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  held 
in  789,  on  discipline;  in  the  oonncil  held  in  799  FeTix 
nl  Ufffel  fpnrmnred  Adoptianism,  which  he  previously 
opheld.  The  others  are  that  of  808,  where  the  Bene- 
dktines  received  their  religious  regulations ;  of  809, 
on  the  procesaioa  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  818,  when  the 
onons  of  the  preceding  conneil  were  published ;  81G, 
confirmatory  of  the  roles  of  Chrodogang ;  817,  on  St. 
Beo3dict*s  rale,  etc. ;  825,  on  the  same  subjects ;  831, 
declaring  the  innocence  of  the  Empress  Judith  ;  8SC, 
on  the  restoration  of  Church  property ;  837,  on  Epid- 
eopal  controversies ;  842,  by  Kings  Louis  and  Charlei*, 
on  the  division  of  Luthaire*s  possessions ;  two  sessions 
is  860,  against  Queen  Thetburga ;  862,  allowing  King 
Lothaire  to  contract  a  new  marriage ;  992,  forbidding 
marriages  during  Advent,  from  Septnagesima  to  East- 
er, etc.;  1165,  to  canonize  Charlemagne. — Smith, 
TiiAfofChtrckHitt, 

A'jah  (Heb.  Ayah\  h^it,  prop,  a  tnry,  hence  a 

hukt  as  often),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Aii ;  but  Am,  Auth.  Vers.  *'  Aiah*'  in 
Chron.)  The  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Zibeon 
the  Horite  or  rather  Hivite  (Gren.  xxxvi,  24 ;  1  Chron. 
i,  40),  B.C.  ante  1964. 

2.  (Sept.  A/a,  but  in  2  Sam.  iii,  7  v.  r.  'It&X,  Auth. 
Vers.  '^Aiah.'O  The  father  of  Rizpah,  King  SauFs 
coocabtne  (2  Sam.  iii,  7 ;  xxi,  8-11),  B.C.  ante  1093. 

Aj'alon  (Heb.  AyaJUm\  "p^JM,  place  tit  deer,  or  of 
oa!a\  the  name  of  two  towns. 

1.  (Sept  AiXwv,  but  'EXctfv  in  Josh,  xix,  42,  Iv  t} 
At  aprot  in  Jodg.  i,  85,  omits  in  1  Sam.  xiv,  81,  'Hkxav 
T.  r.  AiAwv  in  1  Chron.  vi,  69,  AiAa^  r.  r.  'AXdii  and 
'Aca/i  m  1  Chnm.  viii,  13,  'AioXwy  v.  r.  AtXwfi  in  2 
Cbron.  xi,  10,  'AiXiiy  in  2  Chron.  xxviii,  18 ;  Josophus 
'Rhift,  Am.  riU,  10,  1;  Anth.  Vers.  *'AQalon"  in  all 
the  passages  except  Josh,  x,  12 ;  xix,  41 ;  2  Chron. 
xxviii,  18.)  A  town  and  valley  fan  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh,  xix,  42),  which  was  given  to  the  Levitos  (Josh, 
xxi,  24 ;  1  Chron.  vi,  69).  The  native  Amorites  for  a 
loDg  time  retained  possession  of  it,  although  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  tributaries  by  the  neighboring 
Hphratmitea  (Judg.  i,  35).  Being  on  the  very  frontier 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  we  can  understand  how  Ajalon 
fboald  be  spolcen  of  sometimes  (1  Chron.  vi,  69,  comp. 
wUh  66)  as  in  Ephraim,  and  sometimes  (2  Chron.  xi, 
10;  1  Sim.  xiv,  31)  as  in  Judah  and  Benjamin.  It 
vas  not  for  from  Bethshemesh  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  18), 
and  was  one  of  the  places  which  Rehoboam  fortified  (2 
Chron.  xi,  10)  daring  his  conflicts  with  the  new  king- 
^001  of  Ephnum  (1  Kings  xiv,  30),  and  among  the 
itrongholds  which  the  Philistines  took  from  Ahaz  (2 
ChroD.  xxviii,  18).  Saul  pursued  hither  the  routed 
Philistines  from  Michmash  (1  Sam.  xiv.  31),  and  some 
of  its  chiefs  appear  to  have  subsequently  defeated  an 
incarsion  of  thie  same  enemies  from  Gath  (1  Chron. 
^  13).  But  the  town,  or  rather  the  valley  to  which 
the  town  gave  name,  derives  its  chief  renown  from  the 
drcamstanoe  that  when  Joshua,  in  pursuit  of  the  five 
kia^  arrived  at  some  point  near  Upper  Beth-horon, 
l<»king  back  upon  Gibeon  and  down  upon  the  nobis 
V'Qey  befera  him,  he  nttered  the  celebrated  command, 
*'  Son,  stand  thou  still  on  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon,  in 
the  viUey  of  A>lon**  (Josh,  x,  12).  From  the  indica- 
tieas  ci  Jenne  (^Onomait.  and  Epitaph,  Paul,),  who 
places  AjjtlUm  two  Boman  miles  from  Nicopolis,  on  the 
^&y  to  Jerasalem  (comp.  'laXw  in  Epiphan.  Opp,  i, 
'0-i),  joined  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  name. 
Dr.  Robinson  iBibi,  Besearcke$,  til,  63)  appears  to  have 


identified  the  valley  and  the  site  of  the  town.  From 
a  housetop  in  Beit  Ur  (Beth-horon)  he  looked  down 
upon  a  broad  and  beautiful  valley,  which  lay  at  his 
feet,  toward  Ramleh.  This  valley  runs  out  west  by 
north  through  a  tract  of  hills,  and  then  bends  off  south- 
west through  the  great  western  plain.  It  is  called 
MerfJbn  ^Omeir,  Upon  the  side  of  the  long  hill  which 
skirts  the  valley  on  the  south  a  small  village  was  per- 
ceived, called  Ydloy  which  cannot  well  be  any  other 
than  the  ancient  Ajalon ;  and  there  can  bo  littlo  ques- 
tion that  the  broad  wady  to  tho  north  of  it  is  the  val- 
ley of  the  same  name  (see  Thomson's  Land  and  Boot, 
ii,  804, 546).  Keil,  however  (Comment,  in  Josh,  x,  12), 
controverts  the  above  view  (from  Lengerko,  after 
Lapide  and  Le  Clerc,  in  loc.)  respecting  the  position 
of  Joshua  on  thu  occasion,  maintaining  that  if  Joshua 
really  saw  both  the  sun  and  moon  when  he  delivered 
this  memorable  address,  it  must  have  been  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  and  during  the  engagement  before 
Gibeon  itself;  for  then  the  sun  might  have  been  visi- 
ble on  tho  east  or  south-east  of  Gibeon,  and  the  moon 
in  the  south-west,  above  the  vallo}*  of  Ajalon,  as  it 
would  then  be  about  to  set.  See  Jasher.  According 
to  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  141),  a  person  on  the  summit 
of  Upper  Beth-horon  can  see  at  once  Gibeon  on  the 
east  and  Ajalon  on  the  west.  The  village  of  Yalo  is 
situated  on  tho  northern  declivity  overlooking  tho 
plain,  between  two  ravines,  the  western  one  of  which 
contains  a  fountain  that  supplies  the  village.  It  baa 
an  old  appearance,  and  contains  several  caverns  in  the 
cliffs  (new  ed.  of  Robinson's  Beaearches,  iii,  144). 

2.  (Sept.  AiXi^,  Auth.  Vers.  '^AQalon.")  A  city  m 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  where  Elon  the  judge  was  buried 
(Judg.  xii,  12).  It  is  probably  the  modem  Jio/tm, 
about  four  hours  east  of  Akka,  and  a  short  distance 
south-west  of  Mejdel  Kerum  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
p.  283);  for  this  place,  although  reall}'  within  the 
bounds  of  Naphtali,  is  sufiSciently  near,  perhaps,  to  the 
border  of  Zebulon  to  bo  included  in  that  region,  ac- 
cording to  the  indefinite  mention  of  the  toxt. 

Aj'ephim  (Heb.  Ayfpkim',  0*^61^^,  trearyones; 

Sept.  iKKtXvixivoi,  Vulg.  lauut,  Auth.  Vers.  '*  weary'*) 
occurs  in  the  original,  2  Sam.  xvi,  14,  where,  although 
rendered  as  an  appellative  in  the  versions,  it  has  been 
regarded  by  many  interpreters  (e.  g.  Michaelis,  Datho, 
Thenius,  in  loc.)  as  the  namo  of  a  place  to  which  the 
fugitive  David  and  his  company  retired  from  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  approach  of  the  rebellious  Absalom,  and 
where  they  made  their  halt  for  the  night,  but  from 
which  they  were  induced  to  remove  by  the  news  sent 
them  by  Hushai.  This  view  is  favored  by  the  phrase- 
ology, fctaj^,  **  and  he  came,"  DTJ,  **  there,"  evident- 
ly referring  to  some  locality,  which  must  be  sought 
cast  of  Jerusalem,  beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  toward 
the  ford  of  the  Jordan ;  perhaps  between  Bethany  and 
Khan  Hndrur,  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  Wady  Sidr. 

A'kan  (Heb.  Akan',  *;;?9,  twitted;  Sept.  'lovxap), 
the  last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Ezer,  son  of  the 
Horite  Seir  of  Idumea  (Gen.  xxxvi,  27) ;  elsewhere 
called  Jakan  (1  Chron.  i,  41).     See  Jaakan. 

Akbar.    See  Mouse. 

Akbara.    See  Achabara. 

Akiba,  a  learned  Jewish  rabbi  of  the  second  oeiitit- 
ry.  He  was  president  of  the  seminary  at  Bene  Bemk 
(Josh,  xix,  45),  near  Jamnia.  As  a  teacher  he  wield- 
ed great  influence,  especially  in  developing  and  dif- 
fusing the  Talmudic  learning  and  the  Cabbala.  Among 
his  scholars  were  Rabbi  Meir,  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Mishna,  and  Rabbi  S.  bcn-Jochai,  author  of  the 
Cabbalistic  work  Zohar,  He  is  said  to  have  joined  the 
rebel  Barchochebas,  and  to  have  been  taken  and  flay- 
ed by  the  Romans  in  his  120th  year.  See  Jost,  Ge* 
tchichte  d,  ItratUten,  p.  252 ;  Furst,  Bib,  Jud,  i. 

Akins,  James,  one  of  the  early  Methodist  minis- 
ters, was  bom  in  Ireland  1778,  removed  to  America 
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in  17^2,  and  entered  the  ftinennt  ministry  in  1801. 
He  labored  for  oyer  twenty  years  with  succew,  chiefly 
in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  and  died 
a(  Haverstraw,  Aug.  9, 1828. — Minutet  of  Conftrtnee$j 
1824,  p.  439. 

Akkabiflh.    See  Spider. 

AJcko.     See  Goat. 

Ak'kub  (Heb.  Akkvb',  a!|)^9,  a  contracted  form 
of  Jacob ;  Sept.  'Ajcov/J,  sometimes  'Aiaeovfi  v.  r.  usu- 
ally 'AKovfi)j  the  name  of  at  least  three  men. 

1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  Nethinim  that 
returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  45),  B.C.  586  or  ante. 

2.  One  of  the  Levitical  gatewardens  of  the  Temple 
on  the  return  with  many  of  his  family  from  the  cap- 
tivity (1  Chron.  ix,  17;  Ezra  ii,  42;  Keh.  vU,  45;  ix, 
19 ;  xii,  25) ;  and  prol>ably  one  of  those  who  expound- 
ed the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii,  7),  B.C.  536-440. 

3.  The  fourth  named  of  the  seven  sons  of  Elloenai 
or  Esli,  a  descendant  of  David  (1  Chron.  ill,  24),  B.C. 
cir.  410. 

Akxab.    See  Scorpiow. 

Akrab'bim  (Heb.  AtrabHm\  Q^Sltipr,  teor- 
pions,  as  in  Ezelc.  ii,  6;  Sept.  'AKpaftiv^  'Acpa/3civ), 
only  in  the  connection  Maaleh-acrabbim  (q.  v.), 
L  e.  Scorpion-Heiffht  (Josh,  xv,  3;  '*  ascent  of  Akrab- 
bim*'  Num.  xxxiv,  4;  ''going  up  to  Alcrabbim," 
Judg.  i,  86),  an  ascent,  hill,  or  chain  of  hilis,  which, 
from  the  name,  would  appear  to  have  been  much  in- 
fested by  scorpions  and  serpents,  as  some  districts  in 
that  quarter  certainly  were  (Deut.  viii,  15;  comp. 
Volney,  ii,  256).  It  is  only  mentioned  in  describing 
the  frontier-line  of  the  promised  land  southward  in  the 
region  of  tlie  Amorites  (Num.  xxxiv,  4 ;  Josh,  xv,  3; 
Judg.  i,  86).  Shaw  conjectures  that  Akrabbim  may 
be  the  same  with  the  mountains  of  Akabah^  by  which 
he  understands  the  easternmost  range  of  the  "  black 
mountains'*  of  Ptolemy,  extending  from  Paran  to  Ju- 
dna.  This  range  has  lately  become  well  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Edom,  being  those  which  bound  the 
great  valley  of  Arabah  on  the  east  (Travels^  ii,  120). 
More  specificall}',  he  seems  to  refer  Akrabbim  to  the 
southernmost  portion  of  this  range,  near  the  fortress 
of  Akabah,  and  tlie  extremity  of  the  eastern  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea;  where,  as  he  ob8er\'es,  *'from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads,  and  many  rocky  passes  that  are  to 
be  surmounted,  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  lose  a  num- 
ber of  camels,  and  arc  no  less  fatigued  than  the  Israel- 
ites were  formerly  in  getting  over  them.*'  Burck- 
hardt  iSyria^  p.  509)  reaches  nearly  the  same  conclu- 
sion, except  that  he  rather  refers  *'the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim"  to  the  acclivity  of  the  iteatem  mountains 
from  the  plain  of  Akabah.  This  ascent  is  ver}'  steep, 
**  and  has  probably  given  to  the  place  its  name  of 
Akabah,  which  means  a  cliflTor  ftocp  declivity."  But 
the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Judah  could  not  have 
been  laid  down  w  far  to  the  south  in  the  time  of  Moses 
and  Joshua.  The  signification  of  the  nnrnfa  in  the 
two  languages  is  altogether  different.  M.  Dc  Saulcy 
finds  this  **  Scorpion-steep"  in  the  Wa^  es-Zuweirah, 
running  into  the  S.W.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  a  pre- 
cipitous, zigzag  ascent,  up  which  a  path  marked  with 
ancient  ruins  is  cut  in  the  fianks  of  the  hard  rock,  and 
which  is  peculiarly  infested  with  scorpions  (Xarmtive, 
i,  861, 418,  421).  Schwarz,  on  the  other  hand,  locates 
it  at  the  H^ady  el-Kurahy^  running  into  the  south-east- 
em  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  {Palett.  p.  22).  Both 
these  latter  positions,  however,  seem  as  nmch  too  far 
north  as  the  preceding  are  too  far  south,  since  the 
place  in  question  appears  to  have  been  situated  just 
beyond  the  point  where  the  southern  boundary'  of 
Pidestine  turned  northward ;  and  we  know  from  the 
localities  of  several  towns  in  Judah  and  Simeon  (e.  g. 
Kadesh,  Beersheba,  etc.)  that  the  territory  of  the 
promised  land  extended  as  far  southward  as  the  ridge 
bounding  the  depressed  level  of  the  desert  et-Tih. 


The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Bobinson  Is,  that  in  tin  Hm^ 
of  more  positive  evidence  the  line  of  cliils  Mpan&ig 
the  Ghor  from  the  valley  of  the  Akabah  may  lie  re- 
garded as  the  Maaleh-Akrabbim  of  ScriptoR  {h- 
aearchety  ii,  501).     This,  however,  would  be  a  decent 
and  not  an  ascent  to  those  who  were  entering  the  H<Jt 
Land  from  the  south.     Perhaps  the  most  fetnUe  vs^ 
position  is  that  Akrabbim  is  Uie  general  name  of  the 
ridge  containing  the  steep  pasa  et-Sv/uk,  hy  vhicb 
the  final  step  is  made  from  the  desert  to  the  level  of 
the  actual  land  of  Palestine.     As  to  the  name,  sc«* 
pions  abound  in  the  whole  of  this  district.    The  sou 
spot  may  be  that  alluded  to  in  the  Mislma  {Mvatr 
Sheni,  V.  2),  as  *'Akrabah  (Ttl'^^T)  on  the  footh." 

The  district  of  Acrabattine  mentioned  in  1  Mace  r, 
8,  and  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8, 1,  as  lying  on  the  froatkr 
of  Idumsa,  toward  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Detd 
Sea,  may  have  derived  its  name  from  this  ridge.  But 
Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  the  toparchy  referred  to  took 
its  name  from  Akrabeh,  now  a  large  and  floDrishisg 
village  a  little  east  of  Nablous,  the  ancient  Sbedm 
{BibSolheea  Sacra,  1853,  p.  132 ;  and  see  the  authori- 
ties in  his  Retearckei,  iii,  103).  This  '' Acrtbattine" 
of  the  Apocrypha,  however,  was  probably  a  different 
place.    See  Acrabattine. 

Akrothlnion  CAcpof i viov,  from  the  U>p  ff  fhi 
hetqi).  This  Greek  word  (usually  in  the  plur.  ariio- 
^lVta),  which  occurs  in  Heb.  vii,  4,  means  rte  W  <*/ 
the  (fruits  of  the  earth,  hence)  $poiU  (Smith's  Did, "/ 
Ctats.  Ant,  s.  v.  Acrothinion).  The  Greeks,  ailer  a 
battle,  were  accustomed  to  collect  the  spoils  into  a 
heap,  from  which  an  offering  was  first  msde  to  the 
gods ;  this  was  the  aicpoBivtov  (Xenoph.  Cgrop,  rii,  5, 
85 ;  Herodot.  viii,  121, 122 ;  Pind.  Xem.  7, 58).  In  the 
first  cited  case,  Cyrus,  after  the  taking  of  Babvko, 
calls  the  magi,  and  commands  them  to  choose  tlie  ok- 
QoBivia  of  certain  portions  of  the  ground  for  ncred  pur* 
poses  (see  Stephens,  Tkta,  Grcec,  p.  15C0).    See  Sroiu 

Akahub.    See  Addeb. 

Alabama,  a  diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  coextensive  with  the  sttta 
of  the  same  nome.     In  1859  the  diocese  counted  S2 
clerg^nnen  and  SB  parishes,  and  the  following  dioce- 
san institutions :  missionaiy  committee,  ecclesiastical 
court,  trustees  of  the  bishops'  fund,  society  for  the 
reUef  of  disabled  clerg^'men  and  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  derg}'.     The  first  bishop  of  the  diocese 
was  Nicholas  Hamner  Cobbs  (q.  v.),  consecrated  io 
1844,  and  the  second,  Richard  H.  Wilmer,  consecrated 
March  6,  1862.     Alabama  was  one  of  the  dioce«cs 
which,  in  1862,  organized  'Uhe  General  Council  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America.'' 

Alftbarch  {'AXaftopxnCi  <^  term  compounded  ap- 
parently of  some  unknown  foreign  word,  and  ap\-M,  to 
rule ;  also  aXafiapxoi),  a  term  not  found  in  Scripture, 
but  which  Josephus  uses  repeatedly,  to  signify  the 
chief  of  the  JeM's  in  Alexandria  {Ant,  xviii,  6,  8;  8, 
1 ;  xix,  5, 1 ;  XX,  5,  2;  7,  3).  Philo  calls  this  magb- 
trate  rtvapxrid  j^narch  (q.  v.),  and  Josephos,  in 
some  places,  ethnarrh  (q.  v.),  which  terms  signify  the 
prince  or  chief  of  a  nation.  Some  believe  that  the 
term  alabarch  was  given,  in  raillery,  to  the  principal 
magistrate  or  head  of  the  Jews  at  Alexandria,  by  the 
Gentiles,  who  despised  the  Jews.  See  Alexandria. 
The  Jews  who  were  scattered  abroad  after  the  cap- 
tivity, and  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  countries 
at  a  distance  from  Palestine,  had  rulers  of  their  own. 
See  DrsPERSioN.  The  person  who  sustained  the  high- 
est oflice  among  tho^e  who  dwelt  in  Egj'pt  was  de- 
nominated alabarch;  the  magistrate  at  the  head  of  the 
Syrian  Jews  was  denominated  arekon  (q.  v.).  (See 
Jahn,  Bibl.  Archaol.  §  239.)  The  dignity  of  alabarch 
was  common  in  Eg}*pt,  as  may  be  observed  in  Juvenal, 
8nt,  i,  130.  It  was  perhaps  nynonymous  with  dl»^ 
tax'gaiktrtr  (comp.  Sturz,  De  Dial.  Mactd.  p.  65  sq.)- 
Thus  Cicero  {Ep,  ad  Attic,  17)  calls  Pompey  an  ckh" 
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torcii,  from  Ui  niaing  taxu ;  bot  athera  hen  reid 
^nbardi  (ut  FicdoUti,  Lot.  Lix,  t.  v.  AnbiKhH). 

AlabMter  CAXojSnn-fHiv)  occnn  In  the  K.  T. 

onlv  id  the  Botict  of  Cho  "^b&*trt  box,"  or  ntbcr 
taicl,  ct  "ointment  of  ipikenard,  verj-  predom," 
vbkb  >  womui  broke,  ■ad  with  Iti  Tiliubte  con- 
tecta  uoiited  Ch«  head  of  Jeiaa  M  be  Ht  it  mpper, 
onn  It  Bethanj  and  once  In  GalUvo  (Hil'  zxvi,  7 ; 
Uuk  lir,  S ;  Lake  Til,  3T).  At  AUbucron,  ,a  Egypt, 
tlifn  «u  a  mumfutory  of  tnull  pota  ind  Teaaela  for 
holdiag  prrfmnes  (Ptolem.  iv,  6),  vhidi  were  m 
rimn  a  atone  found  in  the  ndghboriog  mount 
(IniD'irnncIf.p.aSS}.    TheOrHkagBvetotheae 

aa  of  the  city  from  which  tho]' came,  oiling 
Thia  name  wu  eventnally  extended 


phniatos,  wt*  thla  matter 
in  ■  clear  light,  dif^gniab- 
ing  the  alabatlrita  of  natn- 
nUats  a«  hard,  and  he  adda : 
Thla  atone  waa  by  iho 
Qreeki   called   aba 


id  by  I 


leLat- 


to  Iha  (tone  of  which  they  vera  fbimed  ;  and  at  length 
ll»  teiin  alabculriM  waa  applied  wilhoat  dhitlnction  to 
>U  perfume  TeHcli  of  whatever  materials  they  con- 
•Hrd.  (Herod,  iii,  SO;  £lian.  For.  JIUL  xii,  18 j 
Thfocr.  XT,  IM;  LucUn,  Aiin.  61 ;  Potron.  Sal.  60; 
FUdt,  ii,  U;  comp.  Wetetein,  1,  blbi  Kype,  Obt.  I, 
1(8.)  The  material,  althongh  aometimee  colored,  waa 
uuIIt  white,  which  wai  the  moat  eateemed  (Alhcn, 
IT.  6H).  Theocritiu  epeaks  of  golden  itabastra  (Idyl. 
XT.  Ill);  and  perhTne  veeaela  of  different  kinda  of 
■>«',  of  g1a».  Ivory,  bone,  and  ihclla,  have  been 
fciiDd  in  the  Egyptian  tombe  (Wilkinaon,  lU,  ST9]. 
Il  dnee  not,  therefore,  by  any  meana  fbllow  that  the 
il>t«(ta)u  which  the  woman  oied  at  Bethany  waa 
mlly  of  alabaster,  bnt  ■  probability  that  it  woi  anch 
uiMi  fron  the  fWct  that  Taeaeli  mode  of  thla  atone 
■<r>  deemed  pecnliarly  luitable  fbr  the  moat  coally  and 
imerfBl  perAunes  (Plin.  Hiit.  AW,  xiii,  S;  liitvi, 
*.!4).  The  woman  is  Mid  to  bare  "  broken"  the  ve»- 
^  which  is  explained  by  aappoaing  that  it  was  one 
if  thoM  ihaped  aomewbat  like  a  Florence  oil-Hask, 
*ilh  1  long  and  narrow  neck  ;  and  the  month  being 
niHooiIf  and  firmly  eealed  op,  the  uinal  and  eoaleat 
■>vof  gettiog  at  tbe  content*  waa  to  break  off  the  up- 
f  part  of  the  neck.  The  alabaitmra  mentioned  In 
•b*  Gojpela  waa,  according  to  Epiphanina,  ■  meaania 
Mnuining  one  cotrla,  or  abont  half  a  pint  (Smith's 
^.  '/  CloM.  A  mliq.  a.  r.).  The  word  llaelf  la,  bow. 
"«,  properly  tbe  name  of  the  aubatance  of  wblcb  the 
>"i  waa  fMnied,  and  hence  in  1  Kinga  xxi,  18,  the 
5»T«-  a»e  4  iXa^tn-poi:  for  the  Heb.  rn^X  (Itallarh'- 
■'*■  n  iW,  (wB'iw,  Xqirv3of,  ampuOa').  Horace  (tW.  iv, 
I!)  oMe  dajo!  In  tbe  ume  way.  Alabatter  ia  a  calc«- 
"oat  >[*r,  memUing  marble,  hot  softer  and  mora 
•»"ily  worked,  and  therefcre  very  snitable  for  being 
■Mii^t  into  boxea  (Pliny,  iii,  20).  Tbe  alabaftrn 
■e"  not  anally  made  of  that  whita  and  soft  gypeum 
to  vtiich  the  name  of  alabaaler  la  now  for  the  moat 
pm  cwfliMd.     Dt.  John  Hill,  in  bis  notes  on  Tbeo- 


anmor  oiqrctite*,  ftmn 

Its  nae  In  making  boxes 

ptaaerve  preciona  oint- 

mta,  which   boxaa  were 

commonly  called  'onyxes' 

id  'alabasters.'     So  Di- 

oacorides   intaqovta."      It 

ia  apprehended  that,  trom 

certain    appearances    com- 

^ven  not  only  to  the 

non  alabaster,  called 
by  mineralogists  gypnim, 
and  by  ehemiats  nlpliale  if 

.  -//««,  or  that  hart-  .     ,       -^  .  „ 

mefMmwblchtbeal.     "^Jw^T*      " 

abaitn  were  nsnally  mada. 

(PoH^  CjidnfoSa,  s.  v.).  By  the  Endisb  word  alia- 
batliru  likewise  to  be  nnderatood  botb  that  kind  which 
la  alao  known  by  tbe  name  ofggpnm,  and  the  Oriatlal 
alaboMlB-  which  is  so  much  rained  on  account  of  it* 
tranalacency,  and  for  its  variety  of  colored  streakinga, 
red,  yellow,  gray,  etc.,  which  il  owea  for  the  moat  part 
to  the  admlxtnra  of  oxides  of  Iran.  The  latter  is  » 
flbrons  carbonate  of  lime,  of  which  there  are  many  Ta- 
tietiet,  HtiN  ipar  being  one  of  the  moat  common.  The 
former  is  a  hydroas  lulphala  of  lime,  and  forms,  whan 
calcined  and  gronnd,  the  welUknown  anbstance  called 
ploMtrr  nfParu.  Both  these  kinds  of  alabaster,  bot 
ecpeclally  tbe  latter,  are  and  have  been  long  need  tot 
Twious  orDamental  pnrpoaaa,  snch  as  the  fabrication 
of  vasea,  boxea,  etc.,  etc.  Tlie  ancients  coniidered 
alabaster  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  be  the  beat  material  In 
which  to  preserve  their  ointments  (Pliny,  H.  X.  xiil, 
8).  Herodotns  (iii,  20)  meotioiia  an  abibaater  vcsael 
of  ointment  whicb  Cambyaea  sent,  among  other  things, 
as  a  present  to  the  Ethiopians.  Hammond  (Aimoliil. 
ad  MaU.  xxvi,  T)  qnotes  rintarch,  Juliua  PoUnx,  and 
AlhencuB,  to  show  that  alabaater  was  the  mnlertal  in 
which  ointments  were  wont  to  be  kept.  Pliny  (ix, 
E6)  tells  na  that  tbe  usual  form  of  these  alabaster  ves- 
sels was  long  and  Blender  at  tbe  top,  and  roand  and 
rail  at  the  I  ottom.  He  likens  Ibem  to  (he  long  pearla, 
called  tleneki,  which  the  Roman  ladiea  suspended  from 
their  fingera  or  dangled  frnm  theii  ears.  He  coni- 
parea  alao  the  green  pointed  cone  of  a  roES-liud  to  the 
form  of  an  alabaater  ointment-vefsel  ('/.  JV.  xxi,  iy 
The  oi<yx(Hor.  Od.  iv,I2, 17,  "Nardi  parrns  onyx'O, 
which  Pliny  ss}'a  is  another  name  for  afofraifrifu,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  prechma  atone  of  that 
name,  which  la  a  snb-epeclea  of  tbe  g¥aitj  ramily  of 
minerals,  being  a  rariety  of  agate.  Perhaps  the  name 
of  onyx  was  given  to  the  pinii-colored  variety  of  tho 
calcareous  alabaster,  in  allusion  to  ita  reaemUing  the 
finger-nail  (onyz)  in  color,  or  elae  becfuee  the  calca> 
reous  alabaster  beara  some  Rsemblance  lo  the  agate- 
onyx  in  tbe  cbaracteriftjc  IunBr..sluped  mark  of  the 
last-named  alone,  whicb  mark  reminded  the  andenta 
of  tbe  whitlab  aemlcircutar  spot  at  the  base  of  tba 
flngar-nail.     See  Marble;  Vase. 

Alabaater,  William,  a  Iramed  hut  erratic  di- 
vine, bom  in  Suffolk  1567,  and  studied  both  at  Cam. 
bridge  and  Oxford.  In  1596  ha  went  lo  Cadiz  a| 
chaplain  In  the  Earl  of  Eaeex,  and  there  joined  the 
Church  of  Rome.  A  few  years  of  Romiib  life  dir- 
Rusted  him,  and  In  leiO  he  ntnmed  la  the  Church  of 
England.  He  obtained  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterwsrd  waa  made  rector  of  Therfleld,  where  he  died 
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bftUstic  Veaming.  His  works  an  (1)  Lexicon  PtnUi- 
glotUm  (Heb.,  Chald.,  Syr.,  etc.),  Lond.  IfiS?,  fol. ;  (2) 
Camm,  de  Batia  Apoccdfpiioa,  1621.  He  alM>  wrote  a 
tragedy,  **  Roxanay''  of  which  Dr.  Johnaon  spoke  high- 
ly.--Wood,  Aihen,  Oxon, ,  Hook,  Eed.  Biog.  i,  102. 

Alah.    See  Oak. 

Al'ameth,  a  less  correct  mode  (1  Chron.  vii,  8) 
of  Anglicizing  the  name  Albmeth  (q.  v.). 

Alam^melech  (Heb.  AUamme'leky  ?{^B^K,  per- 
haps king' a  oak:  Sept.  'EA/iiXex),  a  town  on  the  border 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  mentioned  between  Achshaph 
and  Amad  (Josh,  xix,  26).  Schwarz  remarks  (JPak^, 
p.  191)  that  the  name  may  be  indicative  of  a  location 
on  the  branch  of  the  Kishon  still  called  Nakr  eUMdek ; 
perhaps  at  the  ruins  eUHarbafi  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
p.  288). 

Al'amoth  (Heb.  Alamoih\  T&A^^,  virgifu,  as  oft- 
en; Sept.  dXtifiiSa^  V.  r.  dXaifua^  and  dXiftM^,  Vulg. 
aroanajj  a  musical  term  used  in  1  Chron.  xv,  20,  ap- 
parently to  denote  that  the  choristers  should  sing  in 
the  female  voice,  i.  e.  our  treble,  or  goprano.  So  lAfage 
{flitt.  Gin.  de  la  Muaique)  renders  it  *^  chant  sup6rieur 
ou  k  Toctave"  (comp.  Mendelssohn,  Introd.  to  lialnu). 
The  word  occurs  in  the  same  form  and  signification  in 
the  inscription  of  Psa.  xlvi  (where  the  Sepl.  and  Vulg. 
translate  cpu^ia,  arcana,  i.  e.  secrets,  as  if  indicative 
of  the  contents  of  the  Psalm),  and  twice  again  in  near- 
ly the  same  form  (n^ltsb^)^  namely,  in  the  inscription 
of  Psa.  ix  (where  it  has  the  same  sense,  but  is  differ- 
ently rendered  by  our  translators  "  upon  Mnth-,"  Sept. 
again  ifirip  rSnf  Kpv^utv,  Vulg.  oecwftw),  and  in  Psa. 
xlviii,  15  (where  the  context  rsquhres  the  meaning/br- 
ever,  but  our  version  has  ^^vnio  death,'*  Sept.  correctly 
sf'c  Tovs  aiiitvaQ,  Vul^.  in  rBCuld).  See  M  uth-labben. 
Forkel  (Geech,  der  Muslh,  1, 142)  understands  virgin 
measurft  (Germ.  Jungfemweiie),  i.  e.  in  maidenly  style, 
but  against  the  propriety  of  the  usage.    See  PaAUis. 

Alan,  Cabdinal.    See  Allan. 

Alan  (rather  Alain)  db  l'Islb  (Alantu  de  Tn- 
auUi),  so  called  because  he  was  a  native  of  Ryssel,  in 
Flanders,  now  Lille  (Lisle,  Ineula)  in  France,  or  it  was 
the  name  of  his  family.  He  obtained  the  name  of 
''the  Universal  Doctor,**  being  equally  well  skilled 
ill  theology,  philosophy,  and  poetry.  It  is  said  that 
a  great  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  England.  The 
opinion  that  he  was  the  same  as  Alan  of  Flanders 
(q.  v. )  is  now  generally  rejected.  He  was  bom  in 
1114,  and  died  about  1208.  Having  been  appointed  to 
the  episcopal  see  of  Auxerro  or  Canterbury  (the  place 
is  as  uncertain  as  the  fact),  he  soon  resigned  his  func- 
tions in  order  to  retiro  to  the  monastery  of  Citeaux, 
whero  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  alchemy. 
Of  his  alchemical  labors,  we  only  know  his  aphorism 
(dicta)  on  the  philosopher's  stone.  Alan  calls  the 
amalgam  resulting  from  the  union  of  gold  or  of  silver 
with  mercury  the  **  solution  of  philosophers**  (solutio 
phUosophorum),  and  adds  that  great  advantages  may 
be  derived  therefrom.  His  works  are,  1.  Doctrmale  Mi- 
nus, or  the  book  of  parables  (Gons.  1491, 4to) ;  2.  Doc- 
trinale  Minus  AlUrvm,  or  Liber  Sentenliarum  et  Dicto- 
rum  Memorabillum  (Paris,  1492,  4to);  8.  Elucidaiio 
supra  Canilca  Canticorum  (Paris,  1540);  4.  ZJb,  de 
Ptanctu  Naturae,  on  the  vices  of  the  age  and  their  rem- 
edy ;  5.  A  niiclaudianus,  sice,  de  officio  vhri  in  omnibus  vir- 
tutibusperfeeti:  libri  ix  (Basle,  1536,  8vo;  Ant.  1621): 
this  work  is  also  called  the  ^*  JCncyclopedia,"  from  its 
professing  to  contain  every  thing  divine  and  human 
which  man  ought  to  meditate  upon  and  admiro;  6.  De 
arte  seu  articulis  Catholicmfidei  (published  by  Masson, 
Paris,  1612,  8vo);  7.  Alani  Magni  de  InsuUs  explana- 
tiomtm  in  prophetiam  Merlin*  Ambrosii,  Britanm,  libri 
Pit  (Francfort,  1607,  8vo) ;  8.  lAber  pcmitentialis,  ded- 
icated to  Henr}"^  de  Sully,  arohbishop  of  Bourges.  Sev- 
eral other  works  of  Alan  aro  found  in  manuscript  in 


the  libraries  of  France  and  EngUnd.  AnotlMr  wnk 
of  his  on  morals  has  been  discovered  during  the  pres- 
ent century  at  Avranches  (see  Ravaisson,  Rapport  mr 
lee  Bibliotk^s  de  VOuest  de  la  France,  Paris,  1841,  p. 
167).  The  work  Opus  Quadripartitum  defile  CaihoSea 
contra  Vtddenses,  Albigenses  et  alios  kujus  temporis  ike- 
reticos,  which  was  formerly  enumerated  among  his 
works,  is  probably  not  from  him,  but  from  Alan  de 
Podio  (q.  V.).— Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  ann.  1151 ;  Mosheim, 
Ch,  Hist,  cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii. 

Alan  (or  Alain)  nu  Pur  (^1  kams  de  Podio),  who  it 
probably  the  author  of  the  work  Opus  Quttdripartihtn 
defile  Catkolica,  See  Alan  de  l*I8Le.  No  paitio- 
uUrs  of  the  life  of  this  author  an  known.  His  asr- 
name  points  to  Provence.  Another  work  of  his  has 
been  discovered  during  the  present  centoiy  at  At- 
ranches  (see  Ravaisson,  Rapport  sur  Its  Bibliotkegm 
de  V Quest  de  la  France,  Paris,  1841,  p.  157);  and  he  is 
also  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  a  work  dedicated  to 
the  Abbot  Ermengaldus,  of  St.  Gilles,  and  designated 
in  the  manuscript  as  Oculus,  Oraculum  Senptitra  So- 
enr,  uEquiivoca,  etc. 

Alan  OF  Flanders  (Alanus  Flandriensis),  biihop 
of  Auxerro,  bom  in  Flanders  at  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  century,  died  in  1182.  Some  historians,  as  Oodin 
(q.  v.),  identify  him  with  Alan  de  Tlsle  (q.  v.),  while 
oUiers,  like  Cave  and  the  authors  of  the  JBdoire  Lit- 
tiraire  de  France,  regard  them  as  differont  persons. 
He  became  a  monk  at  Clairvaux,  under  St.  Bernard, 
in  1128 :  was,  about  1189,  made  the  first  abbot  of  Bi- 
voir  or  Rivour,  in  the  diocese  of  Troves,  in  Champagne, 
and,  in  1151  (or  1152),  bishop  of  Auxerro.  He  Is  the 
author  of  a  life  of  St.  Bernard  (included  in  C^pero  SL 
Bemardi,  tom.  ii,  1690,  fol.). 

Alarm  (n^^^P,  tervak',  a  lond  sound  or  aftoMf,  as 
often),  a  broken  quivering  sound  of  the  silver  tnini- 
pets  of  the  Hebrews,  warning  them  in  their  journey  is 
the  wilderness  (Num.  x,  5,  6 ;  comp.  Lev.  xxiii,  24 : 
XXV,  9;  xxix,  1).  When  the  people  or  the  ralers 
wero  to  be  assembled  together,  the  trumpet  was  blown 
softly ;  when  the  camps  wero  to  move  forward,  or  the 
people  to  maroh  to  war,  it  was  sounded  with  a  deeper 
note  (Jahn,  Bibl,  ArckSol,  §  95,  v).  Hence  a  war- 
note  or  call  to  arm^,  or  other  public  exigency  in  gen- 
eral (Jer.  iv,  19;  xlix,  2;  Zeph.  i,  16).     See  Tkcx- 

PET. 

Alaaoo,  John.    See  Lasco. 

Alb,  Alba,  a  long  white  tunic  in  the  Chnreh  of 
Rome,  worn  by  all  ecclesiastics  during  service,  and 
answering  to  the  surplice  in  the  Ghurdh  of  England, 
excepting  that  the  alb  is  narrower  in  the  aleeves, 
and  fits  the  body  moro  closely,  being  often  gathered 
at  the  waist  by  a  girdle.  The  ornaments  at  the  bo^ 
tom  and  wrists  are  call- 
ed apparels,  and  it  is 
also  sometimes  em- 
broidered with  a  cross 
upon  the  breast.  See 
Vestment. 

It  was  an  ancient 
custom  to  clothe  the 
newly-baptized  m  al" 
bis,  in  white  garments. 
These  garments  wero 
delivered  to  them, with 
a  solemn  chaige  to 
keep  their  robe«  of  in* 
nocence  unspotted  un- 
til the  day  of  Christ. 
This  dress  was  worn 
from  Easter-eve  until 
the  Sunday  after  East- 
er, which  was  called 

Dominica  in  albis ;  that  is,  the  Sunday  in  white,  whence 
the  name  Whitsundag,    The  garment  was  uaually  made 
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of  white  liaeii,  but  oeeatSxmaSly  of  more  costly  mat*- 
rials.— Bingham^  Oriff,  Ecd.  lib.  zili,  cap.  viS,  §  2. 

Alban,  St,  protomartyr  of  England,  la  said  to 
have  seired  seven  years  with  Diocletian,  after  which, 
Ktoraing  to  his  country,  he  took  np  his  abode  at  Keru- 
iamntm^  in  Hertfordshire,  his  birth-place.  Shortly 
after  this  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  broke  out, 
which  drove  Amphibalus,  who  had  been  the  compan- 
ioa  of  Alban,  on  his  jonmey  to  Rome,  and  his  fellow- 
Fol&r,  to  Britain  for  safety,  where  he  at  once  betook 
blmself  to  Verttlaminm.  When  the  persecution  of  the 
Christius  commenced  in  Britain,  the  name  of  Am- 
phibalus was  brought  before  the  prefect,  Asclepiodotus, 
as  that  of  a  man  guilty  of  following  the  new  religion ; 
hvi,  when  he  could  not  be  found,  Alban  voluntarily 
presented  himself  to  the  judge,  and  was  put  to  the  tor- 
meot  and  imprisoned.  Shortly  after,  both  he  and  his 
fneod,  who  had  been  discovered,  were  condemned  to 
die  as  being  Christians :  Alban  was  put  to  death  by 
the  sword  on  a  small  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  called 
afterward  by  the  Saxons  Holmehnrst,  and  where  his 
body  was  also  buried.  When  tranquillity  had  been 
rentored  to  the  Chur6h,  great  honors  were  paid  to  the 
tomb  of  Alban,  and  a  chapel  was  erected  over  it, 
'rhich  Bede  aaya  was  of  admirable  workmanship. 
Aboot  795,  Offa,  king  of  the  Mercians,  founded  here 
a  i^pacions  monastery  in  honor  of  St.  Alban,  and  soon 
after  the  town  called  St  Alban  arose  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. Pope  Adrian  IV,  who  was  bom  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, directed  that  the  abbot  of  St  Albania  should 
hold  the  first  place  among  the  abbots  of  England.  He 
is  conmiemorated  by  the  Roman  Church  on  June  22d. 
-Gongfa's  Camdm'i  Britannia,  i,  836 ;  Ttmner,  Biblioth. 
Brit,  p.  18;  Collier,  Ecd,  Hist,  i,  48 ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Albanenaes,  a  sect  of  the  Cathari,  which  appear- 
ed toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  de- 
rired  its  name  from  AJbama,  where  Dualism  was  quite 
preraJent;  others  say,  from  Albano,  in  Italy.  The}' 
held  the  Gnostic  and  Manichaean  doctrines  of  two  prin- 
ciples, one  good  and  the  other  evil.  They  denied  the 
dinajty  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  rejected  the  account  of  his 
enflerings,  deatli,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  They 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
alSnned  that  the  general  judgment  was  already  pass- 
ed, and  that  the  torments  of  hell  are  the  pains  which 
men  feel  in  this  life.  They  denied  man^s  free  will, 
^  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  held 
that  man  can  Impart  the  Holy  Spirit  to  himself. — Mo- 
sheiffi,  Cft.  Hiti,  cent  xii,  pt  ii,  ch.  v,  §  5 ;  Gieseler,  Ch, 
Bitt,  per.  Jii,  §  87.     See  Cathasi. 

Albiti,  a  sect  so  called  from  the  lekUe  garments 
thev  wore.  Tbey  entered  Italy  from  the  Alps  about 
14^,  having  as  Uieir  guide  s  priest  clothed  in  white, 
and  a  cmdliz  in  his  hand.  He  was  deemed  a  saint, 
and  his  followers  multiplied  so  fast  that  Pope  Boniface 
IX,  growing  jealous  of  the  augmenting  power  of  the 
leader,  sent  soldiers,  who  put  him  to  death  and  dis- 
persed his  followers.  (See  Siber,  De  AWoHmj  Lips. 
1«3$.)  They  an  said  (by  their  enemies  and  perse- 
colon,  however)  to  have  been  dissolute  in  their  hab- 
its, while,  at  tfaie  same  time,  they  professed  to  weep 
and  sorrow  for  the  sins  and  calamities  of  the  times. — 
Kosbeim,  Church  tJittory,  U,  467. 

Alber,  Bnuaniu,  a  German  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, bom,  ii  is  thought,  at  Sprendlingen  or  at  Wette- 
na,  and  edneated  at  Wittenberg.  In  1528  he  was  called 
hy  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  as  pastor  to  Sprendin- 
gen.  Sabseqaently,  he  was  court  preacher  to  Elector 
JoidnB  II  of  Brandenburg;  by  whom  he  was  again 
dinniassd  on  account  of  the  violence  of  language  with 
vhidi  he  combated  the  taxation  of  the  clergy.  In 
1^  he  leoeived  from  Luther  the  title  of  doctor  of  di- 
^Hy.  In  1545  he  was  oalled  by  the  count  of  Hanau- 
Uchteaberg  to  carry  through  the  reformation  in  his 
land.  Viom  Magdeburg;  to  which  dty  he  was  subse- 
V^BOij  called  as  pastor,  be  was  ezp^sd  on  account 


of  his  opposition  to  the  Interim.  In  1568  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  at  Neu-Brandenburg,  in  Meck> 
lenburg,  where  he  died,  May  5, 1558.  While  court 
preacher  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  he  found  in 
a  Franciscan  convent  a  worlc  by  a  Franciscan  monk, 
Bartholomew  Albizzi  (q.  v.),  entitled  Idber  Cmfirmi- 
tatum  S.  Frandaei  ad  vUam  Jew  ChruH,  This  induced 
him  to  write  his  celebrated  work,  Der  BctrfOtter  Mdnche 
£ulentpUgel  und  Alcotxm,  which  was  published,  with  a 
preface  from  Luther,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1542,  and  soon 
appeared  in  a  French,  Latin,  and  Dutch  translation. 
He  wrote  several  other  works  against  the  Interim, 
against  Andreas  Osiander,  against  the  followers  of 
Karlstadt,  against  Witzel,  fables  for  the  youth  in 
rhymes,  and  religious  songs,  published  by  Stromber- 
ger,  in  Geittli(Ae  Sanger  der  chriMiHchen  Kirche  deutadker 
Nation,  vol.  x  (Halle,  1857).  A  complete  list  of  his 
works  is  in  Strieder,  Grmdlage  zu  e'ner  //eaitPcAen 
GeUhrtm-  und  SchriJUUUerge$ckichU  (G5tt.  1781),  i,  84 
sq. — See  Hersog,  Stipplmn,  i,  83;  Biog,  Univ,  i,  894. 

Alber,  JTohann  Nepomtik,  a  Roman  Catholic 
theologian  of  Hungary,  was  bom  at  Ovar,  July  7, 
1753,  died  about  1840.  He  wrote  a  large  work  on  Her^ 
meneutics,  in  16  vols.  (Inierpretatio  Sacra  Seriptura, 
Pesth,  1801-4),  which  Home  recommends  as  an  able 
refutation  of  the  opinions  of  tlie  anti-superaaturalist 
divines  of  Germany.  He  also  wrote  ImtUuHonei  Hi$- 
tmim  Eeck$,  (Vienna,  1798);  ItiMtitnUoma  Hemeneu- 
Hcce,  1817;  and  InttittUiones  Lingua  Hebraicee,  1828 — 
Hoefer,  Biog,  GhUruIe,  ii.  539. 

Alber,  BffatthfBUB,  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Ref- 
ormation in  Germany,  bom  at  Reutlingen,  Dec.  4, 
1495,  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  was  ordained  priest 
about  1521.  He  received  a  call  as  preacher  to  his  na- 
tive town,  where  he  labored  so  faithfully  in  behalf  of 
the  Reformation,  that,  in  1528,  the  people  generally 
wen  favorable  to  it  In  1524,  Alber,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  abbot  of  KGnigsbronn,  the 
patron  of  the  churches  of  Reutlingen,  was  appointed 
by  the  city  authorities  the  first  pastor  of  the  ci^.  At 
tho  instigation  of  the  abbot  of  KOnigsbronn,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  bishop  of  Constance,  but,  owing 
to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  his  friends,  did  not  go. 
He  was  therefore  put  under  the  ban  by  the  bishop,  by 
Pope  Leo  X,  and  by  the  imperial  court  of  Rothweil. 
The  three  decrees  were  simultaneously  posted  on  all 
the  church  doors,  but  failed  to  produce  any  effect. 
Alber,  with  the  applause  of  the  people,  proceeded  un- 
dauntedly on  the  way  of  reformation.  He  abolished 
the  Latin  mass,  introduced  the  use  of  the  native  lan- 
guage at  divine  service,  removed  the  images  from  the 
churches,  and  got  married.  In  December,  1 524,  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Esslingen, 
where  he  was  charged  with  68  heresies,  all  of  which  ho 
acknowledged,  except  the  charge  that  he  had  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  court,  after 
examining  him  three  days,  dismissed  him  unpunished. 
The  Anabaptists,  who  at  this  time  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish themselves  at  Reutlingen,  were  prevailed  upon 
by  the  sermons  of  Alber  to  leave  the  dty.  He  also 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  citizens  of  Reutlingen  from 
joining  in  the  peasants'  war.  Zuingle,  in  a  letter  of 
November  16,  1526,  endeavored  to  gain  Alber  over 
to  his  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  but  Alber,  like  his 
friend  Brentz,  remained  on  the  side  of  Luther,  with 
whom  he  became  personally  acquidnted  in  Wittenberg 
in  1536.  In  1587  Alber  took  part  in  the  colloquy  of 
Urach,  when  he  xealously  combated  the  use  of  images 
in  the  churches.  In  1539  he  received  from  the  uni- 
versity of  TQbingen  the  title  of  doctor  of  di'i'inity. 
When  the  Interim  was  forced  upon  Reutlingen,  he  left 
the  city  on  June  25, 1548,  and  was  called  by  Duke 
Ulric  as  antistes  (first  pastor)  of  the  collegiate  chureh 
(Stiftskirohe)  of  Stuttgart  Duke  Chrit^topher  ap- 
pointed him  chureh  counsellor,  and,  in  1563,  he  was 
made  abbot  of  Blaubeuren.    He  died  Dec.  2, 1570.   He 
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published  several  sermons,  a  catechism  (GtitndUeher 
Bericht  det  vahren  Chrittenihumes),  and  a  work  on 
Providence  (Fom  rtchkn  Braueh  der  etoigm  VoneKung 
Gotiet).  See  Hartmann,  Matthdui  Alber,  der  BeformO' 
tor  der  Reicksatadt  BeuUingen  (TQbingen,  1868);  Her- 
zog,  Recd'Encyklopadk,  1, 202. 

Albert,  bishop  of  Liege  (saint  and  martyr  of  the 
Roman  Church),  was  the  son  of  Godftvy,  duke  of  Bra- 
l>ant.  He  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  Ra- 
dnlphus,  bishop  of  Liege,  who  died  on  the  5th  of  Au- 
gust, 1191.  The  Emperor  Henry  VI  opposed  this 
election  with  all  his  power,  but  Celestin  II  confirmed 
Albert  in  the  see,  and  made  him  cardinal.  Henry 
still  persisted  in  his  opposition ;  and  to  carry  it  out 
fully,  three  German  gentlemen  followed  Albert  to 
Rheims,  whither  he  had  retired,  and  in  his  own  house, 
where  they  had  been  kindly  and  generously  received, 
they  murdered  him,  piercing  him  with  thirteen  mortal 
wounds.  His  body  was  at  first  interred  at  Rheims ; 
but,  under  Louis  XIII,  it  was  translated  to  Brussels, 
where  it  is  still  preserved.  The  Roman  Martyrology 
commemorates  him  on  the  21st  of  November.  His 
life,  written  b}*  one  of  his  attendants,  is  in  the  history 
of  the  bishops  of  liege,  by  Gilles,  monk  of  Orval. — 
Landon,  Ecdet,  Diet,  i,  202 ;  Hoefer,  Bioff,  GiniraUy 
1,697. 

Albert;  '*the  Great"  (Albebtus  Magnus),  bo 
called  on  account  of  his  vast  erudition,  was  bom  at 
Laningen,  Snabia.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  variously 
given,  by  some  1198,  by  others  1205.  He  studied  at 
Padua,  and  entered  the  order  of  St  Dominic  in  1221. 
His  abilities  and  learning  were  of  the  highest  class, 
and  he  was  deemed  the  best  theologian,  philosopher, 
and  mathematician  of  the  age ;  indeed,  his  knowledge 
of  mathematics  was  such,  that  the  people,  unable  to 
comprehend  the  intricate  mechanism  which  he  used  In 
some  of  his  works,  regarded  him  as  a  magician.  An 
automaton  which  he  made  was  so  exquisitely  con- 
trived that  it  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  powers  of 
spontaneous  motion  and  speech,  and  deceived  even  St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  his  pupil,  who  broke  it  in  pieces  with 
a  stick,  thinking  it  to  be  an  emissary  of  the  evil  one. 
He  was  a  strong  Aristotelian,  and  his  authority  con- 
tributed greatly  to  uphold  the  reign  of  Aristotie  in  the 
schools  at  that  period,  in  opposition  to  the  papal  bull 
against  him.  When  Jordanus,  general  of  tiie  Do- 
minicans, died  in  1286,  Albert  governed  the  order  for 
two  years  as  vicar-generaL  Being  afterward  made 
provincial  for  Germany,  he  established  himself  at  Co- 
logne, where  he  publicly  taught  theolog}^  to  an  infinite 
number  of  pupils  who  flocked  to  him  fh>m  all  parts ; 
and  fh>m  this  school  proceeded  Thomas  Aquinas,  Am- 
brose of  Siena,  and  Thomas  of  Cantimpr^.  In  1260  he 
was  nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  lUtisbon,  and  re- 
luctantly consented  to  accept  it ;  he  did  not,  however, 
long  retain  it,  and  in  1268  obtained  permission  to  leave 
it,  and  retire  into  his  convent,  where  he  occupied  him- 
self entirely  in  prayer  and  study  until  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  15th  of  November,  1280. 

Albert  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
men  of  his  age ;  but  yet  he  was  rather  a  learned 
man,  and  a  compiler  of  the  works  of  others,  than  an 
original  and  profound  thinker.  He  wrote  commen- 
taries on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotie,  in  which 
he  makes  especial  use  of  the  Arabian  commentators, 
and  blends  the  notion  of  the  Keoplatonists  with  those 
of  his  author.  Logic,  metaphysics,  theology,  and 
ethics  were  rather  externally  cultivated  by  his  labors 
than  effectually  improved.  With  him  began  those 
minute  and  tedious  inquiries  and  disputes  respect- 
ing matter  and  form,  essence  and  being  {Esaewtia 
or  Q^tiddiioM,  and  £xittentia,  whence  subsequently 
arose  the  farther  distinction  of  Eue  Etaentia  and  Ex- 
ittenHm).  Of  the  universal,  be  assumes  that  it  exists 
partiy  in  external  things  and  partly  in  the  understand- 
ing.    Rational  psychology  and  theology  are  indebted 


to  him  for  many  excellent  hints.    The  latter  sclsim 
he  treated  in  his  Stimma  Theologia,  as  well  according 
to  the  plan  of  Lombardus  as  hb  own.    In  the  fonner 
he  described  the  soul  as  a  totum  poiegtatimtm.    His  gen- 
eral relation  to  theology  is  thus  stated  by  Neander 
Hittory  of  Dognuu  (ii,  552):  *' Albert  defines  Cliri^ 
tianity  as  practical  science ;  for  although  it  is  occupied 
with  the  investi/atien  of  truth,  yet  it  rafcrs  every 
thing  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  shows  how  roan^  bj 
the  truths  it  reveals,  must  be  formed  to  a  divine  life. 
It  treats  of  God  and  his  works,  not  in  reference  to  ab- 
stract truth,  but  to  God  as  the  supreme  good,  to  the 
salvation  of  men,  to  the  production  of  piety  in  the  in- 
ner and  outer  man.     He  also  distinguishes  varioas 
kinds  of  certainty :  the  theoretical,  which  merely  ns 
lates  to  knowledge  {jvfortnatio  ment%t\  and  the  certain- 
ty of  immediate  consciousness  {informatio  conacienim). 
The  knowledge  obtained  by  faith  is  more  certain  than 
that  derived  from  other  sources ;  Lut  we  must  distin- 
guish between  the^des  inforvm  and  the  j6ifef/orsia(a; 
the  first  is  only  a  means  to  knowledge,  but  the  second 
is  an  immediate  consciousness.     Man  is  attracted  by 
the  object  of  faith  Just  as  moral  truth  leads  him  to  mo- 
rality.   All  knowledge  and  truth  come  from  God,  but 
they  are  imparted  in  different  ways ;  our  reason  has 
the  capacity  to  perceive  truth,  as  the  eye  possesses 
the  faculty  of  sight     Natural  light  is  one  thinj;,  and 
the  light  of  grace  is  another.     The  latter  is  a  higher 
stage,  an  assimilation  between  him  who  knows  and 
the  thing  known,  a  participation  of  tlie  divine  life." 
In  his  theology  he  labored  to  define   our  rationsl 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  enlarged  upon 
the  metaphysical  idea  of  him  as  a  necessary  Being  (in 
whom  puro  Esse  and  his  determinate  or  qualified  na- 
ture [8fyn  und  Wesen]  are  identical),  endeavoring  to 
develop  in  this  manner  his  attributes.    These  inquiries 
are  oftien  mixed  up  with  idle  questions  and  dialectic 
absurdities,  and  involve  abundant  inconsistencies ;  as 
for  instanco,  when  he  would  account  for  the  creation 
by  the  doctrine  of  emanation  {cautatio  umvoca\  and 
nevertheless  denies  the  emanation   of  aouls,  he  in- 
sists upon  the  universal  intervention  of  the  Veity  in 
the  course  of  nature,  and  yet  asserts  tho  existence  of 
natural  causes  defining  and  limiting  hia  operations. 
In  treating  of  the  Trinity,  he  traced  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  divine  and  the  human  as  follows:  *' There 
is  no  excellence  among  the  creatures  which  is  not  to 
be  found  in  a  much  higher  style,  and  as  an  archetype, 
in  the  Creator;  among  created  lieings  it  exists  only 
in  foot-mariu  and  images.     This  is  true  also  of  the 
Trinity.     No  artistic  spirit  can  accomplish  his  work 
without  first  forming  to  himself  an  outline  of  it    In 
the  spirit,  therefore,  first  of  all,  the  idea  of  its  woric  is 
conceived,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  offspring  of  the  spir- 
it, in  every  feature  resembling  the  spirit,  representing 
it  in  its  acting.    (Format  ex  se  rationem  operis  et  spe- 
ciem,  qun  est  sicut  proles  ipeius  intellectus,  InteUectni 
agenti  similis  in  quantum  agens  est.)     Thus,  there> 
fore,  the  spirit  reveals  himself  in  the  idea  of  the  spnit 
Now,  from  the  acting  spirit  this  idea  pastes  into  real- 
ity, and  for  this  purpose  the  spirit  must  find  a  medium 
in  outward  action.     This  medium  must  be  simple,  and 
of  the  same  substance  with  him  who  first  acted,  if  in- 
deed the  latter  is  so  simple  that  being,  nature,  and 
activity  are  one  in  him.     From  this  results  the  idea 
in  reference  to  God,  of  the  formative  spirit,  of  the 
planned  image,  and  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  imaffe 
is  realised.    (Spiritus  rector  formss.)    The  creation  in 
time  is  a  revelation  of  the  eternal  acting  of  God,  the 
eternal  generation  of  his  Son.     The  revelation  of  God 
in  time  for  the  sanctification  of  nature,  is  an  imaipB  of 
the  eternal  procession  of  the  spirit  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son.     Our  love  is  only  a  reflection  of  the  di- 
vine love ;  the  archetype  of  all  love  Is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who,  like  all  love,  proceeds  flrom  God.     The  one  love 
spread  abroad  through  all  holy  souls  proceeds  from 
the  Holy  Spirit    (Una  caritas  difAiaa  per  omnes  aai- 
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mas  nsdu  per  tplritiiin  Hmctam,  ad  qaam  sicat  ex- 
empla  omnia  dilectao  refertur  et  comparatione  iUiaa  et 
aoimilatioiM  caritas  did  meretnr.)  Love  in  €rod  nei- 
ther dimloisbes  nor  increaaea,  bat  we  diminiah  or  in- 
crease it  in  oorselyea  according  aa  we  receive  this 
love  into  our  sonla,  or  withdraw  from  it"  With 
reference  to  original  sin,  he  taoght  that  mankind 
were  materially  embodied  in  Adam :  Omnegemu  kwna- 
aim  Momdmn  corptUentam  mbstantiam  m  Adamofimt. 
He  considered  conacience  to  be  the  highest  law  of 
reason,  and  disttngaiehed  the  moral  diapoeition  (lyii- 
termt^  9i/yri}pi|ff(c)from  ita  habitual  exercise  (coiwc«n»- 
Ua).  All  virtne  which  la  acceptable  to  God  b  infused 
by  him  into  the  hearts  of  men.  His  scholars  were 
dtstingiiiBhed  by  the  name  of  Albertiats.  His  life  ia 
given  at  length  in  Qo^tif  and  Echard,  Ser^.  Ord, 
PmiSeakntmj  i,  171.  Hia  works,  embracing  natural 
and  mond  science,  metaphysics,  and  theolog}',  are 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  Optra  Albtrli 
Magtd  qua  kaeUmu  ktAai  potuerwU,  ed.  Pbt.  Jammy 
(21  vols.  foU  X^yona,  1661).  Thoae  which  relate  to 
theology  are  the  ibUowing :  1.  CommenUxrieM  on  dif- 
ferent Books  of  Holy  Scripture,  contained  in  the  7th, 
8th,  9th,  and  10th  vola.  of  the  above  edition :— 2.  Ser- 
aiMf  for  the  whole  Tear  and  Sainta'  Days ;  Praiffra 
fonned  upon  the  Gospela  of  all  the  Sundaya  in  the 
Year;  thurty-two  Sermons  on  (he  Ev^arist,  which  are 
Qsnally  contained  among  the  works  of  StThomaa ;  all 
rw^ttimwl  in  vols.  11  and  12 : — 8.  Commentariet  on  Ae 
warb  atiribuied  to  Dkmsfiitu  the  Areopagke ;  also,  An 
Abridgment  of  Theotogg^  in  seven  books ;  contained  in 
vol  18 :— 4.  Commentariee  on  (he  Four  Booke  of  ihe 
MaMer  of  the  Sentences^  in  vola.  14, 15, 16 :— 5.  A  Swn^ 
manf  of  Theoloffff,  in  vola.  17  and  18 : — 6.  SwnmarieM 
ifCrtfAtreBy  in  two  pArta,  the  second  concerning  McaUt 
in  vol.  19:—- 7.  A  DUcxmrm  m  honor  of  the  Virtpn,  A 
«peeial  edition  of  hia  "PanMfinu  ammm  tke  HbeBtu  de 
cifte/Aw,'*  with  aa  appendix,  containing  De  aacro 
Ckridi  Corporie  and  Languims  taeramento  traetatut 
aiii,  haa  been  published  by  Biahop  Seller  (new  edit., 
fiatisbon,  1864,  16mo).— Neander,  CA.  Hist,  iv,  421; 
Mosbeim,  Ck,  HieL  cent  xiU,  pt.  ii,  ch.  U,  §  44 ;  Han- 
ttku^  Philoeophie  SehoUmUqne,  ii,  1-104;  Tennemann, 
iAit/%tf.§264;  Neander,iri«e.o//)(i^iiMi«,ii, 542^98; 
Henog,  Real-EnqfUepadiie,  i,  208;  Hoefer,  Biog,  GhU- 
rok,  i,  590  eq.  (where  his  servicea  to  physical  science  are 
folly  vindicated) ;  Jo6l,  Verhdltmu  Albert  dee  Groutn 
a  Maimonides  (Breslau,  1863). 

Albert,  fifth  archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  primate 
of  all  Germany  (1518),  and  further,  in  1514,  elected 
archbishop  of  Mentz,  both  of  which  archiepiacopal  sees, 
by  dispensation  from  Pope  Leo  X,  he  held  together— a 
thing  altogether  without  example.  Beaidea  this,  he 
was  appointed  adminiatrator  of  the  biahopric  of  Hal- 
bentadt.  He  made  a  contract  with  Pope  Leo  for  the 
frrming  of  indalgencea,  and  made  the  notorious  Tetzel 
(q.  V.)  one  of  the  agents  for  their  sale  in  Germany. 
The  prooeedingB  of  Tetzel  were  vigorously  watched 
sad  oppoeed  by  Luther,  who,  in  turn,  was  hated  by 
the  aichbiahop.  Hia  efibita  to  retard  the  Reformation 
were  rewarded  br  the  cardinal*s  hat  in  1518.  He  was 
the  first  to  introduce  the  Jesuits  into  Germany.  He 
died  at  Ments  in  1545.  His  writings  are,  1.  Suxtuia 
pro  Ckri  Btfbrmatione : — ^2.  Decreta  advenus  Nova- 
toru  LuAerum  et  AteecUa : — 3.  Sermons : — 4.  OraHo  de 
BeBo  mooendo  contra  Tmrcos  (Eisleben,  1603) :— 5.  iife- 
ipoesio  ad  £pisL  Imtheri: — 6.  Constitntions  and  Statutes 
Ecdesiattiealt  in  German  (Leipsic,  1552).— Fabridns, 
BiUiotL  HisL  i,  886,  407,  411. 

Albexti,  Johannes,  a  Dutch  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Asaen,  March  6,  1698,  and  died  there  Aiif^.  18. 1702. 
He  was  pastor  at  Hariem,  and  subsequently  professor 
of  theology  at  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  wrote  05- 
ffTviMkmes  PhiMogiees  m  saeros  Non  Ftrderis  Lihros 
(I<«Td.l725),  fai  which  he  collected  from  profane  writers 
psralkl  paasagea  in  justification  of  the  Greelc  language 


of  the  New  Testament ;  a  Glossarium  Grctcum  m  saeros 
novis  Fcederis  Ubros  (Leyd.  1785).  He  also  published 
the  first  volume  of  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius,  the  sec^ 
ond  volume  of  which  was  published  by  Ruhnhenius 
(Leyd.  1766).— Hoefer,  Bto^.  Geniralt,  in,  616. 

Albertl,Leandro,  a  Dominican  monk  and  writer, 
waa  bom  at  Bologna,  Dec.  11,  1479,  and  entered  the 
order  of  St  Dominic  in  1495.  He  applied  himself 
entirely  to  study,  and  was  called  to  Borne  by  the  gen- 
eral of  hia  order,  Francis  Sylvester,  of  Ferrara,  in  1525, 
to  act  as  one  of  hia  aasistants,  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Holy  Land.  He  was  also  inquisitor- 
general  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in  1552.  Among 
his  writings  are  De  Viris  lUust.  Ord,  Pradicaiorum  libri 
vi  (Bolog.  1517,  fol.) ;  De  D.  Donunki  Obitu  <  t  S*pultura 
CBolog.l53o);  /ristoriedi  Bologna  (up  to  1^9;  Bolog. 
1541-1590);  Descnz'one  di  tvtta  r Italia,  etc.  (Bolog. 
1550 ;  Yen.  1551, 1581,  and  1588 ;  Latin,  Cologne,  1 567). 
— ^Niceron,  Mtmoitef,  xxvi,  808;  Hoefer,  Xovv,  Biog. 
Gherok,  i,  617. 

Albertini,  joratin  Baptibt  vox,  a  Moravian 
bishop,  born  Feb.  17, 1769,  at  Neuwied,  in  Germany.  Ho 
was  appointed  in  1804  preacher  at  Niesky,  and  conae- 
crated  biahop  in  1814.  In  1821  he  became  biahop  at 
Hermhut,  and  died  Dec  6, 1881,  at  Berthelsdorf.  He 
distinguished  himself  especially  as  the  author  of  many 
beantlfhl  hymna,  some  of  which  have  been  received 
into  nearly  all  the  Proteatant  hymn-books  of  Germany. 
Hia  theological  worka  are,  PreSgttn  (1805, 8d  ed.  1829) ; 
Geistliche  Lkder  (1821,  8d  ed.  1885) ;  JUden  (18S2). 

Albertoa  Magnus.    See  Albert. 

Albigenses,  the  name  of  one  or  more  religious 
sects  to  whom  this  title  seems  to  have  been  first  given 
in  the  twelfth  century  in  the  south  of  France,  distin- 
guished by  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  as  also  by  the  peculiar  doctrines  for  which  they 
contended.  Some  writers  (e.  g.  Cave)  suppoee  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Waldenfes,  as  the  two  sects  are 
generally  associated  and  condemned  together  by  tho 
Romanist  writers .  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Wal- 
densea  originated  at  a  later  period  and  held  a  purer 
fkith,  though  it  ia  not  at  all  impossible  that  in  the  ter- 
rible persecutions  to  which  the  Albigenses  were  sub- 
jected many  Waldenses  were  included.  In  the  creed 
of  the  Waldenses  **we  find  no 'vestiges  of  Dualism, 
nor  any  thing  which  indicates  the  least  afiSnity  with 
Oriental  theoriea  of  emanation.'*  That  the  Albigenses 
were  identical  with  the  Waldenses  has  been  main- 
tained by  two  very  different  schools  of  theologians  for 
precisely  opposite  interests:  by  the  Romanists,  to 
make  the  Waldenses  responsible  for  the  errors  of  the 
Albigenses,  and  by  a  number  of  respectable  Protea- 
tant writers  (e.  g.  Allix),  to  show  that  the  Albigensea 
were  entirely  f^ee  from  the  errors  charged  against 
them  by  their  Romish  persecutors.  *'What  these 
bodies  held  in  common,  and  what  made  them  equally 
the  prey  of  the  inquisitor,  waa  their  unwavering  be- 
lief in  the  corruption  of  the  medioBval  Church,  espe- 
cially aa  governed  by  the  Roman  pontifla"  (Hard wick, 
Middk  Ages,  p.  811). 

By  Bomo  writers  their  origin  is  traced  to  the  PauU- 
cians  (q.  v.)  or  Bogomiles  (q.  v.),  who,  taving  with- 
drawn from  Bulgaria  and  Thrace,  either  to  escape  per- 
secution or,  more  probably,  from  motives  of  zeal  to 
extend  their  doctrinea,  settled  in  various  parts  of 
Europe.  They  acquired  different  names  in  different 
counties;  as  in  Italy,  whither  they  originally  mi- 
grated, they  were  called  Paterini  and  Cathari;  and 
in  France  Albigenses,  from  the  name  of  a  diocese 
(Albi)  in  which  they  were  dominant,  or  from  the  fact 
that  their  opinions  were  condemned  in  a  council  held 
at  Albi  in  the  year  1176.  Besides  these  names,  they 
were  called  in  different  times  and  places,  and  by  va- 
rious authors,  Bulgarians,  Publicans  (a  corruption  of 
Paulicians),  Boni  Homines,  Petro-Brussians,  Henri- 
ciana,  AbeUrdists,  and  Amaldists.    In  the  twelfth 
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centory  the  Catbari  were  very  numeroiu  in  Southern 
France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  oentuiy 
a  cmaode  was  formed  for  the  extin>ation  of  heresy  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  Innocent  III  enjoined  apon  all 
princes  to  expel  them  from  their  dominions  in  1209. 
The  immediate  pretence  of  the  crusade  was  the  murder 
of  the  papal  legate  and  inquisitor,  Peter  of  Castelnau, 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  extirpate  heresy  in  the 
dominions  of  Count  Raymond  V I  of  Toulouse ;  but  its 
real  object  was  to  deprive  the  count  of  his  lands,  as 
he  had  become  an  object  of  hatred  from  his  toleration 
of  the  heretics.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  had  submitted 
to  the  most  humiliating  penance  and  flagellation  from 
the  hands  of  the  legate  Milo,  and  had  purchased  the 
papal  absolution  by  great  saaiflces.  The  legates,  Ar- 
nold, abbot  of  Citeauz,  and  Milo,  who  directed  the 
expedition,  took  by  storm  Beziers,  the  capital  of  Ray- 
mond's nephew,  Roger,  and  massacred  20,000 — ^some 
say  40,000 — of  the  inhabitants,  Catholics  as  well  as 
heretics.  "Kill  them  all,'*  said  Arnold;  "God  will 
know  his  own !"  (For  a  full  and  graphic  account  of 
this  crusade,  see  Milman,  Lattu  CkrUtiamiy,  iv,  210 
sq.)  Simon,  count  of  Montfort,  who  conducted  the 
war  under  the  legates,  proceeded  in  the  same  relent- 
less way  with  other  places  in  the  territories  of  Ray- 
mond and  his  allies.  Of  these,  Roger  of  Beziers  died 
in  prison,  and  Peter  I  of  Aragon  fell  in  battle.  The 
conquered  lands  were  given  as  a  reward  to  Simon 
of  Montfort,  who  never  came  into  quiet  possession  of 
the  gift.  At  the  siege  of  Toulouse,  1218,  he  was  kilU 
ed  by  a  stone,  and  counts  Ra3rmond  YI  and  VII  dis- 
puted the  possession  of  their  territories  with  his  son. 
But  the  papal  indulgences  drew  fresh  cmsaders  from 
every  province  of  France  to  continue  the  war.  Ray- 
mond VII  continued  to  struggle  bravely  against  the 
legates  and  Louis  VIII  of  France,  to  whom  Montfort 
had  ceded  his  pretensions,  and  who  fell  in  the  war  in 
122G.  After  hundreds  of  thousands  had  perished  on 
both  sides,  a  peace  was  concluded  in  1229,  at  which 
Raymond  purchased  relief  from  the  ban  of  the  Church 
by  immense  sums  of  money,  gave  up  Karbonne  and 
several  lordships  to  Louis  IX,  and  had  to  make  his 
son-in-law,  the  brother  of  Louis,  heir  of  his  other  pos- 
sessions. These  provinces,  hitherto  independent,  were 
thus  for  the  first  time  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  France ; 
and  the  pope  sanctioned  the  acquisition  in  order  to 
bind  Louis  more  firmly  to  the  papal  chair,  and  induce 
him  more  readily  to  admit  the  inquisition.  The  her- 
etics were  handed  over  to  the  proselytizing  zeal  of  the 
order  of  Dominicans,  and  the  bloody  tribunals  of  the 
inquisition ;  and  both  used  their  utmost  power  to  bring 
the  recusant  Albigenses  to  the  stake,  and  also,  by  in- 
flicting severe  punishment  on  the  penitent  converts, 
to  inspire  dread  of  incurring  the  Church's  displeasure. 
From  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  name 
of  the  Albigenses  gradually  disappears. 

So  far  as  the  Albigenses  were  a  branch  of  the  Ca- 
thari,  they  were  Dnalistic  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
ManichsMn.  For  their  doctrines  and  usages,  see  Bo- 
ooMiLEfl;  Cathabi;  Paulicians.  But  as  the  name 
"Albigenses"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  until 
some  time  alter  the  Albigensian  crusade  (Maitland, 
Facta  and  Mxtments,  p.  96),  it  is  likely,  as  has  been 
remarked  above,  that  many  who  held  the  simple  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  in  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  Rome, 
were  included  in  the  title  by  the  Romish  authorities, 
fh>m  whom  oar  knowledge  of  these  sects  must  chiefly 
be  derived.  Indeed,  the  gross  charges  brought  even 
against  the  Cathari  rest  upon  the  statements  of  their 
persecutors,  and  therefore  are  to  be  taken  with  allow- 
ance. In  the  reaction  from  the  mistake  of  AUix  and 
others,  who  claimed  too  much  for  the  Albigenses,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Schmidt  and  others  of  recent  times 
have  gone  too  far  in  admitting  the  trustworthiness  of 
all  the  accounts  of  Bonacorsi,  Raincrius,  and  the  other 
Romanist  sources  of  information,  both  as  to  the  Albi- 
genses and  the  pure  Cathari  (Hase,  CHurck  Hittaiy^ 


§  228).    With  the  ezceptioB  of  the  charge  of  injecting 
marriage,  no  allegation  is  made  against  their  monU 
by  the  better  class  of  Roman  writers.    Their  c<m- 
stancy  in  suffering  excited  the  wonder  of  their  op- 
ponents.    "  Tell  me,  holy  father,"  saj's  Evervinni  to 
SL  Bernard,  relating  the  martyrdom  of  three  of  these 
heretics,  "  how  is  this  ?    They  entered  to  the  stake  end 
bore  the  torment  of  the  fire,  not  only  with  pstience, 
but  with  joy  and  gladness.     I  wish  your  explaiution, 
how  these  members  of  the  devU  could  persist  in  their 
heresy  with  a  courage  and  constancy  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  most  religious  of  the  fkith  of  Chiiit?*' 
Elliott,  in  his  fformApoea^fptuxe^  vindicates  the  ortho- 
doxy of  tho  Albigenses,  however,  too  absolutely.   For 
arguments  in  their  favor,  see  Allix,  Bittory  of  the  AU 
h^entea  (Oxford,  1821,  8vo);  Faber,  Theohgg  a/tk 
VaUeitan  and  AUngtnKM  (Lond.  1888) ;  Baird,  27«itoy 
ofiha  Albigenaet,  VavdoU,  etc.  (N.  Y.  1830,  8vo).    On 
tiie  other  hand,  C.  Schmidt,  Histoire  tt  doctrine  dt  la 
Seete  det  Catkares  (Paris, 'l849,  2  vols.);  Hahn,  G^ 
MchichU  der  KHair  im  Mittekdter^  vol.  i  (Stattgait, 
1845);  Maitland,  Facts  and  Doammta  iibutraUM  of 
the  Ancient  A  Ungimtea  and  Walden$egilAmd.l9Sli,ivity, 
Maitland*  Jkui  Agea  (Lond.  1844,  8vo).    Campars 
Fauriel,  Croiaade  eonire  leaAlbigeoia  (Paris,  1888);  Pe- 
tri, Hiat,  AUngenaiwn  (Trecis,  1615) ;  Perrin,  lliti,  dm 
Albigeoia  (Genev.  1678);  Benoist»  BiaL  dea  Albiseoit 
(Paris,  1691) ;  Sismondi,  KreuzzQge  gfgen  d,  Attigenaer 
(Leipz.  1829) ;  Maillard,  Hiat.  Loci,  and  Hkea  of  He  an- 
cient AOfigenaea  (Lond.  1812) ;  Barran  and  Darrogsn, 
ffiatoiredeaCroiaadeaco»treleaAUngeoia(PaLna,im)\ 
Faber,  Inqtdxy  into  the  Hiatory  and  Tkedogjf  of  tMe  an- 
cient VaUenaea  and  Albigenaea  (Lond.  1838) ;  Chambers' 
Cydopitdia ;  Princeton  Rev.  vols,  viii,  ix ;  North  Amur. 
Htv,  Ixx,  443 ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hiat.  iv,  560  sq. ;  Moeheiin, 
Ch.  Hiat,  cent,  xi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Ei$L 
per.  iif,  §  86 ;  Lond.  Qk.  Jiev.  April,  1855,  Art.  i. 

Alblnna  (a  fluent  Roman  name,  signifying 
fchitiah ;  Grncized  'AA/37voc),  a  procurator  of  Jndjes  in 
the  reign  of  Nero,  about  A.D.  62  and  68,  the  successor 
of  Festns  and  predecessor  of  Florus.  He  was  gulty 
of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in  his  government,  par- 
doning the  vilest  criminals  for  money,  and  shamelessly 
plundering  the  provincials  (Josephns,  Ant.  zx,  9,1; 
IFor,  ii,  14,  1).  He  was  perhaps  identical  with  Luc- 
cins  Albinus,  procurator  of  Mauritania  under  Nero 
and  Galba,  but  murdered  by  his  subjects  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Otho,  A.D.  69  (Tacitus,  Hiat.  ii,  58,  59). 

Albizxi,  Antonio,  an  Italian  theologian,  bom 
at  Florence  on  November  25, 1547,  died  at  Kempten, 
Bavaria,  on  July  17,  1626.  He  occupied  important 
posts  at  several  Italian  conits,  but  had  to  leave  his  na- 
tive country  when  he  embraced  ProtestantJam.  fie 
lived  afterward  at  Augsburg,  Innspruck,  and  (after 
1606)  at  Kempten.  He  published  8ennonea  m  Mat- 
thaum  (Augsburg,  1609,  8vo) ;  Prineipium  Chriatiaai- 
onan  Summata  (1612, 12mo) ;  De  prindpiia  rdigiomi 
CArMeMmcB  (1612) ;  EgSereitaiionta  theoloffica  (Kesn^n, 
1616, 4to). 

Albiszi,  Bartolomeo,  of  FSsa,  a  Franciscan 
monk  and  writer,  better  known  under  his  Latin  name 
BartholomsBUS  Albicius  Pisanus,  bom  at  RiTano,  in 
Tuscany,  died  at  Pisa,  Dec.  10, 1401.  He  owes  his 
celebrity  to  a  blasphemous  work  {Liber  Conformitaimn 
Sancti  Franciaci  aan  Ckriato)^  in  which  he  drew  a  par- 
allel between  the  events  in  the  life  of  Christ  and  the 
life  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  This  work  was  presented  to 
and  expressly  approved  by  the  General  Chapter  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  the  meeting  at  Assisi  in  1889. 
The  first  edition  of  the  work  appeared,  withont  dat%  at 
Venice  (in  folio) ;  the  second  (1480)  and  third  (1484) 
editions,  which  >appeared  under  the  title  Li  FlmreUi  di 
San  FranciacOj  aaaimOati  alia  vita  ed  alia  paaaione  di 
Noatro  Figuare^  are  only  abridgments.  A  refutation 
of  this  work  by  P.  Vergerio  (^Diaoorai  ngira  •  f^oretli  S 
San  Frandaeo)  was  put  into  the  Index,  and  tbe  author 
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dedirad  a  hentic.  At  the  time  of  the  Befonnation 
Enimiis  Alber  (q.  t.)  vrote  a  oeleteatad  work  against 
Albiict  The  relhtationB  of  Albiszi,  and  espaciaUy 
the  muk  of  Alber,  prodnoed  to  profound  an  impns- 
sioQ  that  the  Fianciacana  consideied  it  best  to  modify 
the  work.  Henee  a  lanse  number  of  editions  were 
pabljshed,  which  difibr  from  the  original  both  in  title 
and  in  contents,  such  as  the  libar  Aunat  by  Buoehios 
(Bologna,  1690),  and  the  Anti^ptiUiieB  Fnmciaeama  by 
fiosqoier  (Cologne,  162S,  8vo).  These  editions  were 
•giin  foUowed  by  several  apologies,  refkttations,  end 
ooonter-fefntationa.  According  to  Wadding  (A  tmalet 
M'monomy  toL  ix),  Albizsi  had,  during  60  years,  the 
reputation  of  being  an  eminent  preacher,  and  taught 
theology  at  Bologna,  Padua,  Pisa,  Siens,  and  Florence. 
His  lennons  were  published  at  Bfilan  in  1488.  A  work, 
Ik  wiia  €t  kmdibut  B.  Maria  Viryumy  KM  vn,  ap- 
pesred  at  Venice  in  1596.  Other  works  are  still  ex- 
tsDt  In  manuscript.— Fabridna,  BibL  Lot,  Jitd,  et  /»- 
jbMAte^M,  i,  818;  Hoefer,.B^.  GmMh,  i,  640. 

Albxig^ta,  a  body  of  Gennan  Methodists,  so  called 
from  their  founder,  Jacob  Albright.  See  Etakokl- 
icAL  Association. 

Alcantara,  Obdbbs  of.  1.  The  name  of  a  mili- 
tary order  in  Spain.  The  town  of  Alcantara  haying 
been  taken  from  the  Moors  in  1212  by  Alphonso  IX,  he 
mtnisted  the  keeping  of  it  to  the  knights  of  Calatra- 
TS,  in  the  first  instance,  and  two  years  after  to  the 
Imigbts  of  St.  Julian,  an  order  instituted  in  1156  (ac- 
cording to  Angelo  Manrique)  by  Snares  and  Gomes, 
two  brothers,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III 
in  1177,  under  the  mitigated  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  as  in 
the  esse  of  the  knights  of  Calotraya,  whose  other  ob- 
lemnces  they  also,  subsequently,  followed.  Gomez 
St  first  was  only  styled j»rior,  but  afterward  he  assumed 
the  title  of  grand  master,  and  the  order  itself  came  to  be 
styled  the  order  of  the  knights  of  Alcantara.  Upon 
the  defeat  of  the  Moors  and  Uie  capture  of  Granada,  the 
mastership  of  the  order,  as  well  as  that  of  Calatrava, 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  Castile  hy  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  In  1540  the  knights  of  Alcantara  obtained 
permission  to  marry  0*to  avoid  offence*').  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  in  1808,  deprived  the  order  of  all  its  rev- 
enues, port  of  which  was  restored  in  1814  and  the  fol- 
lowing yesrs  by  Ferdinand  VII.    In  1835  it  was  abol- 

ished  as  an  ecclesiastical  order, 
but  it  still  exists  as  a  court  and 
civil  order.  Their  srms  are  a 
pear-^ee  with  two  grafts.  This 
order,  in  its  best  days,  possess- 
ed 60  commanderies,  and  exer- 
cised lordship  over  58  towns  or 
villages  of  Spain ;  it  had  the 
same  dignities,  and  nearly  the 
same  statutes,  as  the  order  of 
Calatrava.  The  dress  of  cere- 
mony consisted  of  a  large  white 
mantle  with  a  green  cross,  ./trar- 
delUie,  on  the  left  side,  to  dis- 
tingubh  them  from  the  knights 
of  Calatrava.  They  were  bound 
by  vow  to  maintain  the  doctrine 

Badge  of  the  Order  <if    ^^  ^^^  immaculate  conception 
Akantara.  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. — Hel- 

yot,  Did,  da  Ordrta  Beiigitux ; 
I-andoB,  Eedu,  Dictionary,  i,  217. 

2.  The  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order. 
See  Fbaxciscaxs. 

Al'dmaa  CAXki/«>c,  ttnmg,  or  perh.  only  a  Gra- 
riasd  form  of  the  Heb.  EUaJtim),  called,  also,  Jacimua, 
i.  e.  Joskhtt  ('Ian cfioc,  Joeephus,  Ami.  xii,  9, 7),  a  Jew- 
ish priest  (1  Mace,  vii,  14)  who,  apostatizing  to  the 
8yrius»  was  appointed  high-priest  (B.C.  182)  by  King 
I^cBMtrins,  as  successor  of  Menelaus  (1  Hacc.  vii,  5), 
hy  the  iaflaeace  of  Lysias,  though  not  of  the  pontifical 
^uailf  CJosephna,  Ani.  zii,  i>,7*,  xx,  10;  1  Mace  vii, 


UX  to  the  exclusion  of  Onias,  the  nephew  of  Mene- 
laus, having  already  been  nominated  by  Antiochus 
Eupator  (Joeephus,  AnL  xii,  9,  7 ;  comp.  Selden,  De 
moeett,  im  pcmiif.  p.  160),  and  instated  into  office  by 
force  of  arms  by  the  Syrian  general  Bacchides  (1  Mace, 
vii,  9  sq.).  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition  {^Ber^ 
Mh  B,  65),  he  was  **  sister's  son  of  Jose  ben-Joeser," 
chief  of  the  Ssnhedrim,  whom  he  afterward  put  to 
death  (Raphall,  BiaL  o/Jew$,  i,  245,  308).  At  first 
he  attadied  many  of  the  patriots  to  his  cause  by  fair 
promises  (1  Mace,  vii,  18  sq.),  but  soon  alienated  by 
his  perfidy  not  only  these  but  his  other  friends,  so 
that  he  was  at  lengUi  compelled  to  flee  fVom  the  oppo- 
sition of  Judas  Maocabaus  to  the  Syrian  king  (1  Mace, 
vii,  25 ;  2  Mace,  xiv,  8  sq.).  Nicanor,  who  was  sent 
with  a  large  army  to  assist  him,  was  routed  and  slain 
by  the  Jewish  patriots  (1  Mace,  vii,  48;  2  Mace  xv, 
87),  B.C.  181.  Bacchides  immediately  advanced  a 
second  time  against  Jerusalem  with  a  large  army, 
routed  Judas,  who  fell  in  the  battle  (B.C.  161),  and 
rsittstated  Alcimus.  After  his  restoration,  Alcimus 
seems  to  have  attempted  to  modify  the  ancient  wor- 
ship, and,  as  he  was  engaged  in  pulling  down  *'the 
waits  of  tiie  inner  court  of  the  sanctuary'*  (i.  e.  which 
separated  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  it ;  yet  see 
Grinmi,  Commtni,  on  1  Mace,  ix,  54),  he  was  "  plagued" 
(by  paralysis),  and  "  died  at  that  time,"  B.C.  160  (Jo- 
eephus, Ant.  xii,  9, 5 ;  xii,  10;  1  Mace,  vii,  ix ;  comp. 
2  Mace,  xiv,  XV ;  see  Ewald,  (>escA.  dei  Votket  Itr,  iv, 
866  sq.).— Smith,  s.  v. 

Alottin,  Flaccus,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
bom  A.D.  785,  and  educated  under  the  care  of  Egbert 
and  Albert,  bishops  of  York,  tnim  whom  he  learned 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  Most  of  the  schools  of 
France  were  either  founded  or  improved  by  him.  He 
was  sent  to  Rome  about  780,  and  on  his  return  passed 
through  Parma,  where  he  met  with  Cliariemagne,  who 
secured  his  services,  gave  him  several  abbeys  in 
France,  and  retained  him  as  his  tutor  and  friend  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  hb  life.  The  palace  of  Charlemagne 
was  converted  into  an  academy,  in  which  the  family 
and  the  intimate  counsellors  of  Charlemagne  joined 
the  latter  in  becoming  pupils  of  Alcuin.  This  acade- 
my, in  which  all  the  members  assumed  antique  names 
(Charlemagne  called  himself  David,  Alcuin  Flaccus, 
etc.),^was  the  origin  of  the  famous  palatine  schools 
in  tiie  houses  of  tiie  princes  wliich  so  long  rivalled 
the  cloister  schools  in  the  houses  of  the  bishops.  In 
794  Alcuin  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Council  of 
Frankfort,  at  which  the  theological  opinions  of  the 
Adoptianists  (q.  v.)  were  condemned.  About  796 
Alcuin  retired  fhnn  the  court  to  the  abbey  of  St  Mar- 
tin, at  Tours,  which  he  soon  made  the  most  fkmous 
school  of  the  af;e.  He  died  Msy  19,  804.  His  Life, 
by  Lorentz  (Halle,  1829),  translated  by  Mrs.  Slee,  was 
published  in  London,  1837.  The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  entitled  Alcmni  opera  post  primam  ediHonan 
a  D,  A,  Qverdtano  curatam^  etc.,  stud.  Frobenii  Ab- 
batis  (Ratisbon,  1777, 2  vols.  fol.).  This  edition  con- 
tains 282  letters  Arom  Alcuin,  snd  also  several  letters 
from  Charlemagne  in  reply  to  Alcuin.  They  are  a 
very  valuable  source  of  information  for  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  the  age,  and  extend  to  the  year  787. 
Other  letters,  not  contained  in  this  edition,  have  been 
discovered  by  Ports.  Alcuin^  in  these  letters,  strong- 
ly declares  himself  against  all  compulsion  in  matters 
of  fiiith,  and  in  favor  of  religious  toleration.  The 
theological  works  of  Alcuin  comprise  Quattiunctda  in 
Genetim  (280  questions  and  answers  on  important  pas- 
sages of  the  Genesis) ;  Enchiridhan  ten  Earpotitio  pia  et 
brevit  in  PtabnM  Panitentialei,  a  literal  commentary 
on  the  penitential  Psalms ;  a  commentary  on  the  gos- 
pel of  John ;  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
and  a  number  of  homilies  or  panegyrics  on  the  lives 
of  the  saints.  He  left,  besides  many  theological  writ- 
ings, several  elementary  works  in  the  branches  of  phi- 
losophy, rhetoric,  and  philology ;  also  poems,  and  a 
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large  number  of  letters.  He  is  acknowledged  as  the  '  torum  Liher^  containing  the  collects,  secrets,  praAoss, 
most  learned  and  polished  man  of  his  time,  although  |  and  post-oommunions  for  82  different  masses.  7.  Horn- 
his  writings  are  chiefly  compiUtions  from  older  au-  ^  iUa  Hi,  8.  VUa  Antichritti,  ad  Caroban  M. ;  this  b 
thors.  The  edition  of  Alcain,  published  at  Paris  by  properly  the  work  of  Adso,  abbot  of  Montier-en-Der. 
Duchesne  hi  1617,  in  one  vol.  fol.,  is  divided  into  three  9.  De  Virtuiibus  et  ViUU,  addressed  to  Count  Wido  or 
parts.  Contents  of  Part  I  (On  Scriptttre) :  1.  Interro-  '  GuMo.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  of  the  moral  treatises 
ffoiiones  et  responslonesj  $eu  libtr  Qua^iomm  in  Ctnesim,  .  of  Alcuin,  and  is  divided  into  86  chapters.  Varioos 
containing  181  questions,  with  their  answers,  addressed  discourses,  placed  in  the  appendix  to  the  works  of  SL 
to  Sigulphus,  his  disciple  and  companion.  The  Ust  \  Augustine,  are  taken  lh>m  this  treatise,  viz.,  those 
question  and  reply  are  very  much  longer  than  the  numbered  254,  291,  297,  802,  and  804  in  the  new  edi- 
others,  and  were  in  after  times  included  among  the  [  tion.  10.  De  vii  Artibus  liber  imperfectuM,  containing 
works  of  St.  Augustine.  They  are  also  included,  with  only  what  relates  to  grammar  and  rhetoric.  The 
some  changes,  in  the  thurd  book  of  the  Commentary  on  preface  is  the  same  with  that  which  Cassiodomi  puts 
Genesis,  attributed  to  St.  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Lyons.  '  at  the  head  of  his  work  on  the  same  subject  11. 
2.  Dicta  super  iUud  Gene^eot,  '*  Faetatnus  J/ominem  ad  ,  Grammatica,  This  was  printed  separately  at  Hsmau 
Imaginem  Noetram"  This  has  been  printed  among ;  in  1605.  12.  De  Khetorica  et  de  Virtutibut  Dkdogm 
the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  with  the  title  '*  Treatise  on  ^  (Paris,  1699).  18.  Diakctica.  Like  the  last,  is  in  the 
the  Excellence  of  Bfan's  Creation;"  and  also  among  ,  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Alcuin  and  Charlemagne 
the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  *' Of  the  Creation  of  the  (Ingolstadt,  1604).  U,  Disputaiio  HeffoUe,  Afiuniliar 
Man."  8.  Enekiridkm  $eu  Expatitiop'a  et  brent  in  vU  dialogue  between  Pepin,  afterward  king  of  Italy,  and 
Psalmos  Paenitentialet,  in  Psalm,  cxvm  et  in  Psalmos  Alcuin  r— Part  III  (Hitioty,  Letters^  and  Poetry)  i  1. 
Graduaks ;  addressed  to  Amo,  archbishop  of  Salz-  Scriptum  de  VUa  S,  Martini  Tunnensis.  2.  De  Tram' 
burg;  printed  at  Paris,  separately,  in  1547,  8vo,  but'  situ  S,  Martini  Sermo,  8.  Vita  S.VedasU  Episoopi  AU 
without  the  preface,  which  D'Achery  has  given  in  his  rebotenas:  written  about  796,  at  the  request  of  the  ab- 
SpiciUffium  (old  ed.  ix.  111,  116).  4.  De  Psalmonun  bot  Rado.  A.Vita  BeaHssimiHichardi,  PresbyterL  5. 
Usvi  l^er,  6.  Officia  per  FeriaSy  a  kind  of  breviary,  I  Ds  Vita  8.  Wdlebrordi  Trajectens's  Epis.  libri  ii.  6. 
in  which  he  marks  in  detail  the  Psalms  to  be  said  on  [  One  hundred  aud  fifteen  letters,  exclusive  of  many 
every  day  of  the  week,  together  with  hymns,  prayers,  i  fragments  of  letters  given  by  William  of  Malmesbury. 
confessions,  and  litanies.  6.  Epistola  de  iUo  Cantici  '  7.  Potmata  et  Vejrtus  de  pluribus  SS.  Many  of  these, 
Canticomm loco^  *'  Sexaginiasunt  Reg'nm^''*  etc.  7.  Com-  <  however,  are  erroneously  attributed  to  Alcuin.  Since 
meniaria  in  Ecdesiasten,  8.  Commentarium  in  S,Joh,  Duchesne's  edition,  the  following  have  been  printed: 
Evangelium^  libri  vO,  printed  at  Strasburg  in  1527.  By  '  1.  Treatise  of  the  Procession  of  Ae  Holy  Spirit,  This 
the  preface  at  the  head  of  book  vi,  it  appears  that  Al-  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  Part  I  ho  shows 
cuin  was  at  the  time  employed,byorderof  Charlemagne,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  from 
in  revbing  and  correcting  the  Vulgate.  Copies  of  this  |  the  Son ;  in  Part  II  that  He  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
work  in  MS.  are  extant  in  the  library  at  Vauxelles  and  of  the  Son ;  and  in  Part  III  that  He  is  sent  by  the 
and  at  Rome: — Part  II  (Z>oc^rM«,  Morals^  and  Disci-  Father  and  by  the  Son.  It  is  dedicated  to  Charle- 
pline") :  1,  De  Fide  S,  Trimtatis  libri  m,  ad  Carolum  M,  magne ;  but  as  the  name  of  Alcuin  nowhere  appears 
cum  JnvocaHone  ad  8.  Trimtatem  et  Symbolo  Fidei,  2.  >  in  the  book,  the  only  ground  for  believing  it  to  be  the 
De  Trinitate  ad  Fridegicum  QuastUmes  28.  8.  De  Differ^  |  work  of  Alcuin  is  the  act  of  donation  by  which  Didon, 
entia  cetend  et  sempitend,  immortcdis  etperpetui  jEvi  et  :  bishop  of  Laon  (who  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Temporis,  Epistola,  A.DeAnimaRalWHe^adEulaliam  Alcuin),  gave  the  MS.  of  the  work  to  his  cathedral 
Viryinem,  5.  Contra  Felictm  Orgelitasuun  Episc,  librj ,  church,  prohibiting  its  ever  being  taken  away  fVom 
vii.  This  work  was  composed  in  A.D.  798,  and  in  the  \  the  library  of  that  church  under  pain  of  incurring  the 
Bibiioth,  Patrum  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Paulinus  ,  anger  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  may  prob- 
of  Aquilea.  6.  Epistola  ad  Etipandum  (Bishop  of  To-  '  ahly  be  the  cause  why  the  work  W9S  so  long  con- 
ledo).  7.  Epistola  Elipandi  ad  A  Icuinum,  a  defence  '  cealed.  2.  Various  letters — three  of  which  are  ipven 
made  by  Elipandus.  8.  Contra  EUpandi  Epistolam^  by  D'Achery,  in  his  Spicileyium;  one  in  the  Irish  let- 
Ubri  iv;  a  reply  to  the  above,  addressed  to  Leidradus,  i  ters  of  Archbishop  Usher,  published  at  Paris  in  1665; 
archbishop  of  Lyons,  Nephridius  of  Narbonne,  Bene-  '  two  in  the  5th  volume  of  the  Acts  of  the  order  of  St. 
diet,  abbot  of  Anicana,  and  all  the  other  bishops,  ab- 1  Benedict;  three  ^vcn  by  Baluze,  in  his  Miscellany; 
bots,  and  faithful  of  the  province  of  the  Goths.  The  ,  twenty-six  by  Mabillon,  in  his  Anakcta,  together  with 
Letter  of  Elipandus  to  Felix,  and  the  Confession  of  ,  a  poem,  in  elegiac  ver.^'cs.  Baluze  also  gives  Epistola 
Faith  msde  by  the  latter  after  having  retracted,  are  |  et  Prtrjfatio  in  libros  rr,  ad  Fdicem  Oryelitanttm,  iv, 
added  at  the  end.  The  above  are  all  the  dogmatical  413.  8.  Two  poems  puMished  bv  Lambecius.  4.  ffo^ 
works  contained  in  Part  II ;  the  others  are  works  on  mil'a  de  die  natali  8.  Vednsfi  (Bollandus,  Februarv, 
discipline.  1.  De  Dlvinis  Officiis  /i&er,  sire  Expositio  p.  800).  5.  Libri  Quatuor  C'lrd'ni  de  Imqginibus,  at- 
Romam  Ordinis,  This  work  appears  to  have  been  er-  tributed  by  Roger  de  Hoveden,  in  his  Anmals^  to  Al- 
roneously  attributed  to  Alcuin,  and  to  be  the  work  of  coin.  6.  Poima  fferoicum  de  Pont'Jicibus  Angtis  et  SS. 
a  later  hand ;  indeed,  it  is  a  compilation  made  frova.  Ercltsia  Eboracensis,  containing  1658  verses.  Thoms» 
authors,  many  of  whom  lived  after  his  time,  such  as  Gale,  dean  of  York,  caused  this  to  be  printed  fhnn  two 
Rcmigius,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  and  Helpericus,  a  monk  MSS.  Oudinus  attributes  this  poem  to  Fridegodus,  a 
of  Saint-Gal,  who  lived  in  the  eleventh  century.  2.  Benedictine,  who  lived  about  960.  7.  Commentarius 
De  Batione  Septuagesimof,  Sexagesimal  et  Quimquagesi-  Brevis  in  Cantica  CanOcorum.  Cave  and  others  regard 
nuB  Epistola ;  a  letter  to  Charlemagne  on  this  subject,  thia  as  the  same  originally  with  the  explication  of  the 
and  on  the  difference  in  the  number  of  weeks  in  Lent,  t^xt,  **  Sexafdnta  sunt  regime,"  etc.,  in  the.  first  part 
together  with  the  emperor's  reply.  8.  De  Baptismi  of  Duchesne's  volume.  8.  Breviarium  fi  !ei  adversvs 
CteremoniiSj  ad  Odwynum  Presb.  Epistola.  4.  De  iisdem  Arianos^  by  Sirmondus  (Paris,  1680) ;  attributed  to  Al- 
Cjerem,  alia  Epistola,  Sirmondus  attributes  this  to  cuin  by  Chifflet,  on  the  authority  of  a  MS.  9.  The  cat- 
Amalarius,  archbishop  of  Treves;  and,  as  the  writer  ;  alogne  of  the  library  of  Gentula  mentions  a  2>e<ioiMiry, 
speaks  of  himself  as  "archbishop,"  having  "suflra-  indicating  the  epistles  and  gospels  for  every  fisstival 
gans"  under  him,  it  cannot  lie  the  work  of  Alcuin,  and  day  in  the  year,  which  was  corrected  and  put  in 
who  was  only  deacon.  It  appears  from  this  letter  order  by  Alcuin.  This  is  given  by  Pamelins  in  bis 
that  triple  immersion  was  in  use  at  that  period,  as  well  collection  of  liturgical  works  (Cologne,  1661, 1571,  snd 
as  the  custom  of  giving  the  holy  eucharist  and  confir-  1609,  p.  1809).  10.  A  Book  offfomiUes,  attributed  to 
mation  to  the  newly  baptized.  5.  D^  Conftssione  Pec-  Alcuin  hy  the  author  of  his  life,  although  probably  be 
no^omm,  ad  Pueros  S.  Martini  Epistola.    6.  Sacramei^   only  corrected  the  Homiliary  of  Paul,  the  deacon. 
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wUch  wts  in  two  Tolnmes,  u  well  ■•  thftt  attributed  s  controversialiBt  against  the  Romish  writers  of  his 
to  Alcaio.  If  the  latter  wrote  a  homiliary,  it  has  not  time.  After  the  Revolution  ho  was  made  dean  of  Christ 
jet  Men  the  light  (See  MabiUon,  Analeckij  p.  18.)  Church,  Oxford  (1689),  and  was  presented  to  the  liv- 
Ibe  Book  of  HomiUes  attributed  to  Alcuin,  but  really  j  ing  of  Wem,  in  Shropshire.  Ho  was  a  great  lorer  of 
the  work  of  Paul,  was  printed  at  Cologne  in  1589.  11.  '  church  music,  and  has  left  twenty  anthems ;  he  was 
CuHfemo  FUn ;  published  as  the  work  of  Alcuin,  with  I  also  the  author  of  the  well-known  glee,  *'  Hark,  the 
other  treatises  by  ChiflSet,  at  Dijon,  1656, 4to.  It  has  i  bonny  Christ  Church  Bells."  Himself  a  sound  and 
becD  doubled  by  some  writers  whether  Alcuin  was  accomplished  scholar,  he  endeavored  by  every  means 
really  the  aathor.  Mabillon  (iina/eeta,  i,  178,  or  490  in  his  power  to  foster  the  love  of  classical  learning 
ia  the  folio  edition)  gives  proofs  to  show  that  he  was  ^  among  the  studento  of  his  college,  and  presented  them 
so,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  MS.  itself  from  which  i  annually  with  an  edition  of  some  Greek  classic,  which 
ChiiHet  printed  it  assigns  it  to  him  by  name.     Besides   he  printed  for  this  special  purpose.    He  also  published 

a  system  of  logic  for  their  use,  and  at  his  death  be- 


•U  these  works,  some  of  the  writings  of  Alcuin  have 
been  kwt,  others  still  remain  in  MS.  only,  and  others 
sgain  hare  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  Some 
of  them  have  been  recently  discovered  by  Pertz. — See 


queathed  to  his  college  his  valuable  classical  library. 
Dr.  Aldrich  was  a  proficient  in  more  than  one  of  the 
arta :  three  sides  of  what  is  called  Peckwater  Quad- 
Monnier,  Akmf^  and  Charlemagne  (with  ftfagmente  of  rangle,  in  Christ  Church  College,  and  the  church  and 
an  oBpoblJshed  commentary  of  Alcuin  on  St.  Matthew,  campanile  of  All  Sainta  in  High  Street,  Oxford,  were 
and  other  pieoee,  published  for  the  first  time  (Paris,  2d  ;  designed  by  him ;  and  he  is  alM>  said  to  have  furnished 
ed.  1864,  &no) ;  Biog,  Unkf,  i,  466 ;  Richard  and  Gi-  j  the  plan,  or  at  least  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  design 
nod,  who  dte  Ceillier,  Mat.  dee  Aut,  Sacr.  and  Eccl,  of  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  He  died 
xviii,  248;  Landon,  EceL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Cave,  Biit.  LiL  \  Dec.  14, 1710.  Among  his  writings  are,  1.  A  Reply 
ann.  780;  Mosheim,  Ck,  Hist.  c.  viii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  18 ; ;  /o  ewo  Diicoureee  [by  Abr.  Woodhead]  eoncemmfi  the 
ChiitianJtev.  vi,  857:  /Vm^.  i2ep.  Oct.  1862.  |  Adoration  qf  atur  Bleseed  Saviour  in  the  ffofy  Eucharist 

Alden,  Noah,  a  Baptist  mhiister,  was  bom  at :  (1687):— 2.  A  Defence  of  the  Oxford  Replg  (1688);— 
STiddleborongb,  Mass.,  May  80, 1726.  At  19  he  mar-  \  «•  ^^^  ^^>9^  Compendium  (1691,  and  often  reprint- 
ried  and  removed  to  StofTord,  Conn.,  connecting  him-  i  ed) ;  it  is  still  in  use  at  Oxford  as  a  manual  for  begin- 
lelf  at  that  time  with  the  Congregational  Church.    In   ners.— ^Ja^ta*  Cydapadia,  s.  v. ;  New  Gen.  Did.  i,  142. 


1758  he  became  a  Baptist,  and  was  ordained  in  1756 
pistor  of  the  Baptist  church  hi  Stefford.  In  1766  Mr. 
Alden  was  instiilled  pastor  of  the  church  in  Bellinp;- 
ham,  Mass. ;  from  which  place  he  was  sent  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  coDTention  which  formed  the  constitution 
of  the  itete.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tioD  to  which  wras  sul  mitted  the  Constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  Mr.  Alden  rrmiined  pastor  at  Bellingham  un- 
til his  death,  May  6, 1797.— Sprague,  Amtals,  vi,  67. 

Alden,  Timothy,  was  bom  at  Yarmouth,  Mass., 


Aleandro,  Girolamo,  Cardimil,  bom  Feb.  18, 
1480,  at  Hotu,  on  the  confines  of  Friuli  and  Istria. 
He  studied  at  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Erasmus,  and  applied  himself  with  great  suocess 
to  the  Chaldee  and  Arabic  languages.  In  1508  Louis 
XII  called  him  to  France,  where  he  became  rector  of 
the  university  of  Paris.  In  1619  Pope  Leo  X  sent 
him  as  nuncio  into  Germany  to  oppose  Luther,  and, 
during  his  absence,  in  1520,  made  him  librarian  of  the 
Vatican.    Aleander,  who  was  papal  .legate  at  the  diet 


Aug.  28, 1771,  and  graduated  in  1794  at  Harvard,  I  o^  Worms,  spoke  for  three  hours  against  Luther,  and 
where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  <*"^  "P  **»«  •^»<^'  ▼Wch  condemned  him  (Mttnter, 
Oriental  Uingnages.     In  1799  he  waa  ordained  pastor '  ^«'^-  «»•  Kirck-Getth.  p.  48).    In  1528  he  caused  the 


of  the  Congregational  church  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
but  in  1805  devoted  himself  to  teaching.     He  conduct- 


burning  of  two  monks  at  Brussels.     He  afterward  be- 
came archbishop  of  Brindisi  and  nundo  in  France,  and 


ed  female  schools  successively  in   Boston,  Newark,  waa  made  prisoner  by  the  SpanUrds  at  the  battle  of 


New  Toric,  and  in  1817  was  appointed  president  of 
Headline  College,  Penn.,  which  ofiice  he  held  till  1881. 
He  died  at  Pittsburg,  July  5,  1889.  He  publisheil  a 
Damber  of  occasional  sermons  and  pamphlets. — Sprague, 
AmuU,  ii,  462. 


Pavia,  1525.  After  his  liberation  he  was  created  car- 
dinal of  St.  Chrysogono,  1588,  and  died  at  Rome,  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1642.— Landon,  Ecdes.  Diet,  i,  227. 

Alegambe,  Philippe,  bom  at  Brussels,  Jan.  22, 
1592,  became  a  Jesuit  at  Palermo  in  1613,  theological 


Aldhelm  or  Adeline,  an  English  bishop,  bom  ;  P«f««>r  f '  G«^  1^9»  »°d  finally^^^^^^ 
inWessex  about  656,  educated  by  Adrian  in  Kent,  man  Jesuits.  He  died  Sept  6, 1652.  He  made  large 
embrsced  the  monastic  life,  and  founded  the  abbey  of 
Ualmesbury,  of  which  he  was  the  first  abbot-.  He  be- 
came bbhop  of  SheriK>rne  705,  and  died  May  25, 709.  He 
B  said  to  have  lived  a  very  austere  life,  '*  giving  him- 
self entirely  to  reading  and  prayer,  denying  himself 


additions  to  Ribadaneira'a  Catahgui  Seriptt.  Soc.  Jew, 
of  which  he  published  a  revised  edition  at  Antwerp, 
1648.  P.  Sotuel  (Southwell)  in  1675  published  at 
Rome  a  new  edition  of  the  took,  with  the  last  additions 
and  corrections  of  Alegambe.     He  also  wrote  Hereie 


in  food,  and  rarely  quitting  tiie  walls  of  the  monas-  |  ^  V^^  chariiatit  Hoc.  Jem  (Rome,  1658,  4to)  and 
tcrr.    If  we  may  believe  the  account  of  WillUm  of  •  ^<''?*»  IlhiMtree  tiGetta  eonm  de  Soc.  Jeeu,  qm  tn  odium 


Malmesbury,  he  was  also  in  the  habit  of  immersing 
lomself  as  far  os  the  shoulders  in  a  fountain  hard  by 
the  abbey,  and  did  not  como  forth  until  he  had  com- 
pletely repeated  the  Pvalter;  this  he  did  not  omit, 
sommer  or  winter."     The  fin^t  organ  used  in  England 


^fidei  occiei  tnnt  (Rome,  1657,  fol.). — Landon,  JSedes. 
Diet,  i,  228;  New  General  Biog.  Diet,  i,  148. 

Al'ema  (only  in  the  dat.  plur.  iv  'k\ifiotq\  one 
of  the  fortified  cities  in  Gilead  beyond  the  Jordan,  oc- 
cupied in  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  to  the  oppres- 


is  said  to  have  been  built  under  the  directions  of  Aid-  \  sion  of  the  Jews,  by  the  Gentiles,  in  connection  with 
belin.  According  to  Camden  {Britannia  in  WUt.  p.  ;  certain  neighboring  towns  (1  Mace,  v,  26).  Grimm 
116\  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  in  Latin,  '  {//andb.  gu  d.  Mace,  in  loc.)  thinks  it  is  probably  the 
and  ton^t  bis  people  to  compose  Latin  verses.  His  ,  Beer-elim  (q.  v.)  «f  Isa.  xv,  8  (comp.  Beeb  simply 
v<sks  have  recently  been  collected  and  published  nn-  in  Num.  xxi,  16),  an  identification  favored  by  the  as- 
der  the  title  Aldhelmi  opera  qun  extant,  omnia  e  codici-  sociated  names  (Bozrah  and  Camaim). 
hs  3fSS.  emendavit,  nonnuOa  nuncprimum  edidit  J.  A.  Alemanni.  See  Allexahmi. 
Giles,  LL.D.  (Oxon.  1844,  8vo).— Collier,  Eccl.  Bitt.  I  Alembert,  Jeah  le  Rokd  d»,  a  French  mathe- 
i,  283 ;  Cave,  Hid.  Lii.  anno  680 ;  Undon,  EccUm.  Diet,  matician  and  philosopher  of  the  empirical  school,  was 
^  ^^*  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  16, 1717,  and  died  in  the  same  city 

Aldiich,  Hevbt,  waa  bom  at  Westminster,  1647,  Oct.  29. 1788.  He  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  the 
sod  studied  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  cele-  Chevalier  Destouches-Canon,  and  of  the  celebrated 
bfated  for  the  leal  and  ability  which  he  displayed  as    Madame  de  Tencin,  sister  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyons. 
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His  nxmatonl  jMurents  exposed  him,  soon  after  his 
birth,  near  the  church  of  St.  Jean  le  Bond,  and  hence 
his  Cliristian  name.  After  he  became  eminent,  his 
father  recognised  him  and  gave  him  a  pension.  In 
childhood  he  displayed  great  precocity  of  talent,  and 
in  1780  he  entered  the  College  Biazarin,  where  he  bad 
A  Jansenist  tutor,  studied  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
After  leaving  college  he  attempted  to  study  medicine, 
and  afterward  law;  but  finding  his  turn  for  math^ 
maticB  all-poweTftil,  he  determined  to  live  on  his  small 
pension  of  1200  francs  a  year  and  devote  himself  to 
free  studies.  At  twenty-three  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1741  he  pub- 
lished his  M  Treatise  on  Dynamics,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed  by  successive  publications  in  mathematical 
science,  all  of  the  first  rank,  but  which  do  not  &11 
within  onr  province  to  notice.  About  1750  he  j<nned 
with  Diderot  in  the  EncyeUipadk,  to  which  he  com- 
municated many  articles,  and  also  the  preliminary 
"  Discourse."  In  1754  he  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy;  and  in  1759  he  published  his  Ele- 
meiUt  of  PhUoaopk^.  After  the  peace  of  1768  D*Alem- 
bert  was  invited  by  Frederick  the  Great  to  fill  the 
office  of  president  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  tho 
empress  of  Russia  had  also  solicited  him  to  superin- 
tend the  education  of  her  children.  Having  reAised, 
however,  both  these  appointments,  he  was,  in  1772, 
nominated  perpetual  secretary  to  the  French  Academy, 
a  position  in  which  he  wrote  seventy  HogeM  of  deceased 
members.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  at- 
tacked with  calculus,  and  died  of  that  disease  in  his 
aizty-^ixth  year.  His  miscellaneous  writings  are  col- 
lected in  (Ew/res  UUerairei,  edited  by  Bastien  (Paris, 
1805, 18  vols.  8vo ;  new  ed.  Paris,  1821,  5  vols.  8vo, 
the  best).  As  a  philosopher,  D'Alembert  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Locke,  and  carried  out  his  principles  to  their  ul- 
timate conclusion  in  scepticism  and  materialism.  He 
never  wrote  as  vulgarly  or  violently  against  Chris- 
tianity as  Voltaire,  but  he  was  quite  as  fiir  gone  in 
unbelief.  As  to  the  existence  of  God,  he  thought  the 
'  *  probabilities"  were  in  favor  of  Tlieism ;  as  to  Chris- 
tianity, he  thought  the  '*  probabilities"  were  against 
Revelation.  —  Hoefer,  Bing,  GiniraU^  i,  788;  Temie- 
mann.  Manual Hitt,  of  Ph'dotophy^  §  879. 

Ale'^meih,  the  name  of  two  persons,  and  also  of  a 
place ;  of  two  forms  in  the  original. 

1.  (Heb.  AU'metk,  H^b^,  in  pause  Ala'm^h, 
rpb?,  eovering^  otherwise  adoletcenee ;  Sept.  'EXi^f/xi^ 
V.  r'/EXfAt^ifi,  Yulg.  Altnathy  Auth.  Vers.  ^*Alameth.*') 
The  last  named  of  the  nine  sons  of  Becher  the  son  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vii,  8),  B.C.  post  1856. 

2.  (Heb.  same  as  preced. ;  Sept.  FaXt/ii^  and  raXt- 
fia^,  V.  r.  £aXai/iad,  Vulg.  A hmaih.>  The  first  named 
of  the  two  sons  of  Jehoadah  or  Jarah,  son  of  Ahaz,  of 
the  posterity  of  Kin;;  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii,  36 ;  ix,  42), 
B.C.  post  1037. 

3.  (Heb.  AUe'^meth,  ^?^?y  hut  other  copies  same  as 
the  foregoing,  with  i^'faich  the  signif.  agrees;  Sept. 
VaXfuu^  V.  r.  roAf/Jo^,  Vulg.  Almaih,')  A  sacerdotal 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  vi,  60) ;  doubt- 
less the  same  elsewhere  (Josh,  xxi,  18)  called  Albion 
(q.  v.). 

Aleph.    See  Alpha. 

Aleppo.    See  Hblbox. 

Ales  (origiaally  Alane),  Alexakder,  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  April  23, 1500,  and  educated  at  St.  An- 
drew's, where  he  afterward  became  canon.  Employ- 
ed to  infiuence  Patrick  Hamilton  (q.  v.)  to  recant,  he 
was  so  impressed  by  Hamilton's  arguments,  and  by  his 
constancy  at  the  stake,  that  he  embraced  the  reformed 
doctrines  himself.  In  1532  he  went  to  Germany,  and 
visited  Luther  and  Melancthon,  with  whom  he  became 
intimate.  In  1584  he  came  to  England  on  the  invita- 
tk«  of  Cranmer,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  theol- 


ogy at  Cambridge.  Cranmer  employed  him  in  tnoaht- 

ing  the  English  liturgy  into  Latin.  In  1540  he  letuned 

to  Germany,  and  was  prc^essor  first  at  Frankfort-on-the- 

Oder  and  afterward  at  Leipsie,  where  he  died  Much 

17,  1665.    In  the  Synergestic  controrerRy  (q.  r.)  he 

maintained  the  necessity  of  good  works.    His  priadpil 

works  are,  1.  De  neeemtate  et  merito  5onorM»  <ipenm 

(1560) : — 2.  Commeniarii  in  Evangelium  Jocam^  et  » 

viramque  Epittokm  ad  Timotkatm  :-^.  Earpoiiiio  k 

Ptalmot  DmdU: — 4.  JM  JuMifcalioney  contra  Osiim- 

drum:-^.  De&mcta  Trimtatt^  cum  confutsUoneenDiii 

Valentini: — 6.  Betpondo  ad  triffmta  et  dttot  artitulot 

theoiogormn  Lovemamum.     Also  a  Lathi  work  on  the 

right  of  the  laity  to  read  tho  Scriptures  in  the  venuo> 

ular  tongue,  and  a  defence  of  that  work  against  Cocb- 

laens.— Hook,  Ecd,  Biog.  i,  180 ;  Burnet,  Hid.  ofRef- 

ormaiiomj  i,  845 ;  ii,  247 ;  Proctor  on  Common  PrayT^ 

65,66. 

Alexan'der  ('AXclav^poCt  mem^fender^  a  titk 
often  bestowed  by  Homer  upon  Paris,  son  of  Priim, 
and  hence  a  f^quent  Grecian  name),  the  name  of  ist. 
eral  men  mentioned  or  involved  in  Biblical  histoiy,  or 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus. 

1.  The  third  of  the  name,  sumamed  The  Gbeat, 
son  (by  Olympias)  and  successor  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon.     He  is  not  expressly  named  in  the  Bible, 
but  he  is  denoted  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  hj  a 
leopard  with  four  winfi^s,  signifying  his  great  strength, 
and  the  unusual  rapidity  of  his  conquests  (ch.  vii,  6); 
also  by  a  one-homed  he-goat,  running  over  the  earth 
so  swilUy  as  not  to  touch  it,  attacking  a  ram  with  two 
horns,  overthrowing  him,  and  trampling  him  imder 
foot,  without  any  being  able  to  rescue  him  (viii,  4-7). 
The  he-goat  prefigured  Alexander;  the  ram  Darim 
Codomannus,  tho  last  of  the  Persian  kings.    In  the 
statue  beheld  by  Kebuchadneszar  in  a  dream  (ii,  89), 
the  belly  of  brass  was  the  emblem  of  Alexander,  and 
the  legs  of  iron  designated  his  successors  (Lengcike, 
Dan.  p.  95  sq.).     He  is  often  mentioned  in  the  books 
of  the  Maccabees  (Wemsdorf,  Dtfdt  libror.  Mace.  p. 
40  sq.) ;  and  his  career  is  detailed  by  the  historians 
Arrian,  Plutarch,  and  Quintus  Curtius  (Droysen,  Ge$ek. 
Alex,  d.  Gr.  Beri.  1838,  Hamb.  1887). 

Alexander  was  bom  at  Pella  B.C.  856  (comp.1  Mace, 
i,  7 ;  Euseb.  Chron,  Ann,  ii,  83).     At  an  early  age  be 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Aristotle ;  and  while  still 
a  youth  he  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day  at  Chcronea 
(B.C.  338).    Philip  was  killed  at  a  maixiage  feast  when 
Alexander  was  alK>ut  twenty.    After  he  lud  perforaied 
the  last  duties  to  his  father,  and  put  down  with  resolnte 
energy  the  disaflfectlon  and  hostility  by  which  his  throne 
was  menaced,  he  was  chosen  by  the  Greeks  general  of 
their  troops  against  the  Persians,  and  entered  Asia 
with  an  army  of  84,000  men,  B.C.  834.     In  one  cam- 
paign ho  subdued  almost  all  Asia  Minor.     In  the  bat- 
tle of  Granicus  he  defeated  Orobates,  one  of  Daiins'i 
generab ;  and  Darius  himself,  whose  army  consieted 
of  400,000  foot  end  1G0,000  hone,  in  the  narrow  pasa 
of  Issus,  which  leads  from  Syria  to  Cilicia.    Darlns 
fied,  abandoning  his  camp  and  baggage,  his  children, 
wife,  and  mother,  B.C.  333.     After  he  had  subdued 
Syria,  Alexander  came  to  Tyre,  and  the  Tyrians  op- 
posing his  entrance  into  their  cit}*,  he  besieged  it.   At 
the  same  time  he  Is  said  to  have  written  to  Jaddns, 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  that  he  expected  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  him,  and  to  receive  those  submissions 
which  had  hitherto  been  p^id  to  the  king  of  Persia. 
Jaddus  refusing  to  comply,  as  having  sworn  fidelit}'  to 
Darius,  Alexander  resolved  to  march  against  Jerusalem 
when  he  had  reduced  Tyre  (q.  v.).     After  a  protracted 
riege,  the  latter  city  was  taken  and  sacked,  B.C.  832. 
This  done,  Alexander  entered  Palestine  and  reduced  it. 
Egypt  next  submitted  to  him ;  and  hi  B.C.  881  he  found- 
ed Alexandria  (q.  v.),  which  remains  to  the  present  day 
the  most  characteristic  monument  of  his  life  and  work. 
In  the  same  year  he  finally  defeated  Darius  at  Gav- 
gamela;  and  in  B.C.  330  his  unhappy  rival  was  mnr- 
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dmd  ij  DiMtti,  Mtnp  of  Bactria.  The  next  two 
ytwi  mn  oompiH)  bj  AlexuidcT  la  the  tmuolida- 
tion  of  kii  Pn^in  cooqnMti,  uid  ths  ndoctioD  of 
Butru.  In  B.C.  37T  h«  crccMd  thg  Indiu,  penetnMd 
lo  tbt  Hydupea,  ■nd  wu  there  forced  by  th«  dUcoD- 
lentorhtouTDj  totom  weMmrd.  He  raubad  Siu*. 
B.C.  Sli,  ud  pmcseded  to  Babylon,  B.C.  S!4,  which 
ba  cim*  u  ths  eapitiU  of  fail  empire.  In  the  next 
f  MT  bedied  tbeni  (B.C.  S!3)  in  the  midst  of  bis  glfmn- 
Ik  plm;  and  thane  who  inherited  fall  conqneita  left 
bii  dnigni  uuchicTtd  and  unattempled  (comp.  Din. 
rii.6;  vlii,&.  il,  3).  His  death  Is  attributed  tnlntem- 
pcnuice;  and  upon  hia  death-lied  he  sent  for  bli  conrt, 
and  decland  that "  be  gave  tbs  empire  to  Iba  moat  de- 
Mrring."  Soom  affirm,  however,  that  he  regulated 
the  ncnBuiD  by  a  will.  The  withor  of  the  flnt  book 
of  UiccabaM  Q,  6)  layi  he  diviited  hU  kingdom  amoiig 
hit  genarali  while  he  waa  Uring ;  and  it  la  certain  that 
■  partition  waa  evantaallj  made  of  hia  dominion! 
lane  Dm  feur  principal  offlcera  of  hia  aimy.  He 
diad  at  tlw  a^  of  thirty-three,  after  reigning  twelve 
flail — ni  aa  king  of  Uacedon  and  aix  aa  monarch  of 
AiU.    He  WAS  bnried  at  Alexandria.     See  Hack- 
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Bnt  admilting  the  hicoireetneM  of  the  dstalla  of  thi 
tiadillon  aa  given  by  Joaephos,  there  are  several  points 
which  confirm  tba  trntb  (J  the  main  fact.  Juatin  sajn 
that  "many  kingi  of  the  Eait  came  to  meet  Alexan- 
der wckring  filleti"  (li,  10) ;  and  after  [he  capture  of 
Tyre  "Alexander  himself  visited  some  of  tbo  cities 
which  Btlll  rafaied  to  submit  to  him"  (Curt,  iv,  6,  IS). 
Even  at  a  later  time,  according  to  Curtiua,  be  executed 
rengeinee  penonilly  on  the  Samaritans  for  the  mniL 
der  of  fail  governor  Andronucbua  (Curt,  iv,  R,  10). 
Besides  tbis,  Jewisb  soldiers  were  enliateil  in  his  anay 
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The  bmona  tradition  of  the  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Jcnsilem  dnring  his  Phcenician  campaign  (Josepbua, 
J*t.  li,  8, 1  «q.)  has  been  a  fmltful  source  of  contro- 
veny.  The  Jews,  it  ia  said,  had  pravokod  his  anger 
bj  rtfOBBg  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  him  when 
ntamoned  to  do  so  during  the  aiege  of  Tyre,  and  after 
the  redaction  of  Tyre  and  Gaxa  (Joeepbus,  1.  c.)  he 
linud  toward  JeTOialem.  Jaddua  (jBddus)tbe  bigh- 
priot  (Neit.  xii,  11,  22),  who  had  been  warned  In  a 
drum  how  to  avert  the  king's  anger,  calmly  awaited 
hit  approach :  and  when  he  drew  near  went  out  to 
Sipha  (Tizrt,  ki  tcatduS),  within  sight  of  the  city  and 
lampla,  dad  in  his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  sc- 
eonpanied  by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  la 
vhile.  Alexander  was  to  moved  by  the  solemn  ipec- 
tacle  that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
ftpm  the  tiara  of  ths  hJgh-prlest ;  and  when  Paimenio 
eipresied  surprise,  be  replied  that  "be  had  seen  the  ; 
gut  whom  Jaddua  represented  in  a  divam  at  Dlnra,  en- 
ncragiag  him  to  cms  over  into  Asia,  and  promising 
him  lucceaa."  After  this  it  is  said  that  he  visited  Je- 
nulen,  offered  aacrilicfl  there,  heard  the  propbecies 
of  Disiel  which  fontold  his  victory,  and  conbired  im- 
poitut  privilege4  upon  the  Jews,  not  only  in  Jndaa, 
but  is  Babylonia  and  Media,  which  they  enjo}'ed  daring 
ttie  ispremacy  ofhia  successors.  The  narrative  is  re- 
ptiWd  in  theTalmod(I'onK>,69,  ap.  Otho,  Lex.  Raib. 
i.  r,  Alexander ;  the  high-priest  is  tlwre  said  to  haro 
t«n  Simcin  the  Just),  in  Uter  Jewish  writers  (Vajikm 
K.  13:  Joseph  ben  Gorion,  ap.  Ste.  Croix,  p.  653),  and 
ialSechronicloaofAbutfe4a{Ste.  C roll, p. 656).  The 
cnit  was  adapted  by  the  Samaritans  to  salt  their  own 
liiitory.  with  a  correspnndmg  change  of  place*  and 
penona,  and  varioos  ein1«lUshinents  (AbouI'lfatah, 
ijODted  by  Ste.  Croix,  p.  209-212)  ;  and  hi  due  lime 
^tiaader  was  enrolled  nmon-;  tho  prosslj-tes  of  Juda- 
•xn.  On  the  other  hsnd,  no  mention  of  the  event  oc- 
oin  in  Arrian,  Plutarch,  Diodoros,  or  Cuitius;  and 
the  connection  in  which  it  is  placed  bv  Josephns  is 
alike  innmsisteat  with  Jewish  history  (Ewald,  Gack. 
i.  V^ka  ttr.  Iv,  124  iq.)  and  with  the'  narrative  of  Ar- 
Han  (lii,  I).     See  Jaddda. 


iportant  element  in  the  population  of  the  city 
which  be  founded  short!)'  after  tho  supposed  visit. 
Above  all,  the  privileges  which  he  ia  sjid  to  have  con- 
ferred upon  the  Jews,  including  the  remission  of  trib- 
nte  every  sabbatical  year,  existed  in  later  times,  and 
imply  aomo  such  relation  between  tho  Jews  and  lb* 
great  eonquaror  aa  Josepbus  doscribos.  Internal  ov- 
idence  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  story  even  in  its  pio- 
taresqne  fulness.  From  policy  or  couvictlon,  Alexan* 
der  delighted  to  nptesent  himself  as  chosen  bj-  destiny 
for  the  great  act  which  he  achieved.  The  tic^  of 
Tyn  aroae  profesasdly  from  a  religiooa  motive  ;  tlie 
liattle  of  Issus  was  preceded  by  the  i-isit  to  Gordinm  ; 
the  invasion  of  Perda  by  (he  pilgrimage  to  the  tem^de 
of  Ammon.  And  If  It  be  impossible  lo  determine  the 
exact  clrcamstsnces  of  the  meering  of  Alexander  and 
the  Jewish  envoys,  the  silence  of  the  classical  biil4>- 
fiana,  who  notoriously  disregarded  (e.  g,  the  Macc^ 
bees)  and  misrepresented  (Tac.  Bitt.  v,  K)  the  fortunea 
of  the  Jews,  cannot  be  held  to  be  omclaslre  aKainit 

lo  them  trivial  or  nn intelligible  (Jahn,  Anrka/i.  iii, 
BOO  aq. ;  Ste,  Ctihx,  Examen  iriliquf,  etc.,  Paria,  IHIO 
[in  Eng.  Bath,  1708] :  Tbirlwill.  tftff.</GrMa,il,  198 
sq.;  and,  on  the  other  sldo.  Ant.  van  Dale,  Dimert. 
ng)er,^risMd,Amttel.lT06,p.60sq.i  Favinl,i^.rfls>^ 
M.  imgru:  Iliavolgma,  Flor.  1781).     See  Pkrbia. 

The  tradition,  whether  true  or  Use,  presents  aa 
aspect  of  Alexander's  character  which  baa  been  fr»- 
quently  lost  sight  of  by  his  recent  biographers.  He 
was  not  simply  a  Greek,  nor  must  he  be  judged  by  a 
Greek  standard.  The  Orientalism,  which  was  a  scan- 
dal to  hia  fbllowela,  waa  a  neceasary  deduction  fttim 
his  principles,  and  not  the  result  of  caprioe  or  vani^ 
(comp.  Arr.  vii,  29).  Ha  approached  the  idea  of  n 
■mivenal  monarchy  ttom  tho  aide  of  Greece,  but  bb 
flnal  object  waa  to  eaUblish  something  hiiber  than 
the  paramount  supremacy  of  one  people.  His  purpose 
was  to  comblno  and  equalise,  not  lo  annihilate;  to 
wed  the  EasI  and  West  in  a  just  union — not  to  onslavs 
Asia  to  Greeco  (Plut.  Je  AUx.  Fori,  i,  C).  The  time, 
indeed,  was  not  yet  come  when  tills  was  poasible,  hot 
if  be  could  not  accomplish  the  gnat  issos,  he  prepared 
tot  its  accomplishment. 

The  first  and  most  direct  consaqnence  of  tbo  polity 
of  Alexander  was  the  weakening  of  natbmalities,  the 
first  condition  neoesaary  for  the  diaaoiu^on  of  tin  old 
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stant  incorporation  of  foroi^  elements  in  hb  armies, 
tho  fierce  wura  and  changing  fortunes  of  his  successors, 
broke  dovrn  the  liarriers  by  which  kingdom  bad  been 
separated  fVora  kingdom,  and  opened  the  n)ad  for 
larger  conceptions  of  lite  and  faith  than  had  hitherto 
been  posaible  (comp.  Polyb.  iii,  fiO).  The  contact  of 
the  Kast  snd  West  brougbt  out  into  practical  forms 
thoagbts  and  feelings  which  had  been  confined  to  tbe 
schools.  Paganism  was  deprived  of  life  as  soon  as  it 
waa  transplanted  beyond  the  nnnnw  limits  In  which 
it  took  Its  shape.  The  spread  of  commerce  followed 
the  progress  of  arms;  and  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  vindicated  tbelr  claim  lo  be  considered  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  human  thought  by  becoming 
practically  universal.  The  Jews  were  at  ones  moat 
exposed  to  the  poverfol  influencea  thus  hronght  to 
bear  opon  the  East,  and  most  able  to  support  them. 
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In  thfl  unngamnic  of  tha  Graak  conqnacti  which : 
followed  tfas  battle  of  Ipans,  B.C.  BOI,  Jadea  wu 
mnde  tbe  frontisT  Und  of  the  i1t*1  em;rin>  of  Sttu 
and  Egypt,  and  tbongb  it  wu  neaiaarily  aubjected  to 
the  conattnt  viciHitudet  of  war,  It  wu  able  to  make 
advantageous  tenus  with  the  atate  to  whkh  it  owed 
aUegiance  ftom  the  important  advantaga  which  it 
offered  foi  attack  or  defence.  See  AktiocHdb.  In- 
tonallj  alao  the  peopio  were  prepared  to  withitand 
the  effecta  of  the  revolution  which  tbe  Greek  dominion 
effected.  The  constitution  of  lilzra  had  obtaioed  ita 
full  development.  A  powerful  biennhj  had  ancceod- 
cd  in  subetitutiog  tbe  Idea  of  a  cbnrcb  for  that  of  a 
Btate,  and  the  Jew  wai  now  able  to  wander  over  the 
world  and  yet  renuln  faltbfal  to  the  God  of  hi)  fatharv. 
See  DiapERBio:*.  The  aams  conititutional  ehango 
had  Btrengthened  the  intellectual  and  religion*  position 
of  tbe  people.  A  rigid  "  fence"  of  ritualiam  protected 
the  conrae  of  common  life  from  tb*  licvnae  of  Greek 
mannera ;  and  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God, 
which  WM  now  uen  to  be  the  divine  centra  of  their 
avMem,  counteracted  the  attisctiona  of  ■  pbiloeopbic 
pantheum.  See  Simok  the  Jdst.  Through  a  long 
courae  of  diacipliue,  in  which  they  had  been  left  no- 
gnMed  by  prophetic  leaching,  tha  Jaws  had  realized 
tba  nature  of  their  miuion  to  the  world,  and  ware 
waiting  Ibr  the  means  of  fulfilling  it.  Tbe  conqueat 
of  Alexander  fniniibed  them  with  the  occiiion  and  the 
power.  Bnt,  at  the  aama  time,  the  sxampla  of  Greece 
foetered  pereonai  a«  well  as  popular  independence. 
jDdaism  waa  apeedily  divided  into  aecta,  analogous  to 
the  typical  forme  of  Greek  philoeophy.  Bot  evan  the 
rude  analyaia  of  the  old  faith  waa  productive  of  good. 
The  fnedom  of  Greece  waa  no  leaa  inatrnmantal  in 
fonning  tbe  Jew*  for  their  final  work  than  the  con- 
templaliVB  tpiric  of  Perala,  or  tba  civil  organiiation  of 
Borne;  for  if  the  career  of  Alexander  waa  rapid,  ita  ef- 
fecta  were  lasting.  Tha  city  which  he  chose  to  bear 
bb  name  perpetuated  in  after  age*  tbe  office  which  he 
providentially  dlacharged  for  Judaism  and  mankind ; 
and  the  historian  of  Chriatianity  must  confirm  the 
Judgment  of  Arrian,  that  Alexander,  "  who  waa  like 
no  other  man,  could  not  have  been  given  to  the  world 
without  tha  special  design  of  Providence"  (Arr.vii,  SO). 
SoaAi.sjuKi>RiA.  And  Alexander  himself  appreciated 
this  design  1>etter  even  tban  his  great  teacher;  for  it  is 
said  (Plut.  Ih  Altr.  i,  G)  that  when  Aristotle  urged 
him  to  treat  the  Greeks  as  Freemen  and  the  Orientala 
OB  slaves,  he  found  the  true  answer  to  this  counsel  in 
the  recognition  of  hi*  "divine  mission  to  unite  and 
nconcile  the  world."— Smith.     See  Sects,  Jbwibh. 


In  the  prophetic  vlsioni  of  Daniel  the  influence  of 
AloxBodar  is  neceasarily  combined  with  that  of  his 
anccDSBorB.  They  represented  with  partial  exaggera- 
tion the  several  phaae*  of  his  charecter;  and  to  the 
Jews  nationally  the  policy  of  the  Syrian  kings  waa  of 
greater  importance  than  the  original  conquct  of  Asia. 
But  some  trait*  of  "  lbs  tint  mighty  king"  (Dan.  viil, 
!I :  xi,  S)  an  given  » ith  vigorous  diatinctneas.  The 
emblem  by  which  he  is  typified  ("i''B3f,  a  ie-ffoal,  from 
*>BS,  te  leaprrl,  Gesrniua,  Tit:  i.  v.)  auggeata  the  no- 
tion* of  itrangth  and  speed ;  and  the  unlvcnal  extent 
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(Dan.  vlil,  6, .  .  .film  Oewatim  Ae/aa  of  He  mU, 
eorfft)  and  marveUoaa  rapidity  of  hi*  conquests  (Du. 
i.c.ll^  touthed  mot  Ike grvtaur)  art  brought  forward  islhe 
chancteristic*  of  hia  power,  which  wa*  directed  iy the 
strongest  personal  impetuoaity  (Dan.  viii,  G,  ie  tJu/ny 
oflut  pourr),  Ua  ruled  with  great  dommiim,  and  did 
accoidingtobis  will(xl,  S))  "  and  there  was  none  Ihit 
could  doliver...  out  of  his  hand"  (vin,  7).     See  GoAr. 

The  name  of  Alexander  ia  equally  celebrsled  la  tin 
wHtinga  of  the  Orientals,  as  in  those  of  the  Gmki  md 
Romans ;  but  they  vary  extremely  finm  the  anxnisU 
which  WeBtem  historians  give  of  him  (D'HerMst, 
BOI.  Orifnl.  s.  V.  Escandcr;  Moses  Choren.  p.  «!). 
They  call  him  laamder  Dutianmm  (see  Golii,  la. 
AnA.  1896),  "  double-homed  Alexander,"  allndingto 
the  two  homa  of  hi*  empire  (or  his  power)  in  tbe  £ut 
and  West.  For  further  details,  se«  Aotbon'a  Crw. 
Diet.;  Sm\ai'tDlct.  of  Clan.  Eiog.i.t.    SeeGuiCC 

2.  Sumamed  Balab  (Josephus,  AiU.  xiil,  4,  B, 
'AXitnvJpof  0  Ba'Xnc  \iyii<tvot;  Stiab.  xIt,  p.  7M, 
riv  BoAav  'iXiXavlpov  ;  JuEtin.  xxxv,  1,  Subornut 
pro  eo  Bedam  qoendam  . .  .  et .  . .  nomen  ei  Alexii- 
dliinditnr;  comp.the  Aramun  K^I3,  rie  (anO,spe^ 
Bonsge  whose  hlitory  is  detailed  in  the  Hnccabec*  and 
Joeephua  (comp.  Justin,  xixv;  Polyb.  xxxiii,  II,  It; 
Uv.A>id.I,liii;  Appian.^yWociT.lxvUj  Eoseb.Orn.). 
Halikowise  assumed  the  titlea"Epiidiane»"0*xiTaMii! 
iUiatriota),  "  EuerRetes"  (fvtpyirix,  havfadfT),  rK, 
Ilia  extraction  is  doubtful ;  bat  he  professed  to  be  the 
natural  aon  of  Antiochui  Epiphanas,  and  in  that  a- 
pBclty,  out  of  opposition  to  Demetrius  Soter,  be  wss 
recognised  as  king  of  Syria  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  by 
tbe  Romans,  and  eventually  by  Jonathan  Uaccabiu 
(Streb.  xiil;  Josepbos,  Ami.  xiil,  Z,  1),  bnt  be  ru 
mora  generally  regarded  as  an  impostor,  who  falitlj 
assumed  the  connection  (App.  Ssr.  G7;  Justin.  1.  c 
camp.  Polyb.  xxxiii,  IG).  Ho  claimed  the  threne  of 
SyrieinB.C.  162  in  opposition  to  Demetriua  Soter,  iikD 
had  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring  kings  sad 
alienated  the  affectlcns  of  hi*  luL^ecta  (Joacpbui,  I.e.). 
HLi  rrrtensions  were  put  forward  Ijy  Hendides,  (di- 
merly  treasurer  of  Antiocfans  Epiphanes,  who  obtaintd 
the  rocc  ,;Ditlon  of  bis  title  at  Soma  by  scandalous  ii- 
(Polyb.  xxxiii,  11,  16).  After  Unding  si 
lis  (I  Uacc.  X,  1)  Alexander  gained  the  wun 
support  of  Jonathan,  who  was  now  the  leader  of  ths 
Jews  (1  Uacc.  ix,  TS)j  and  though  hia  first  eflbrts 
were  unsnccesaful  (JusUn.  iixv,  1,  10),  in  B.C.  IM 
he  completely  routed  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  ntui 
himself  fell  in  the  retreat  (1  Mace,  x,  48-  £0 ;  Josephiu, 
Aat.  ilil,  2,  4  ;  Strab.  xvi,  p.  751).  After  this  Ai»- 
andor  married  Cleopstn,  tbe  daugbter  of  rtolcmaus 
TI  Philomctor ;  and  in  the  irranccrocnt  of  hi*  king- 
dom appointed  Jonathan  gDTemor(/iipi^n|DX>lf  ,1  Uacr. 
X,  GS)  of  a  province  (Judiu;  comp.  1  Mace.  li,  i')- 
Buthis  triumph  was  of  short  duration.  After  olUin- 
Ing  power,  be  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  indnlgeon 
(Liv.  Epii.  50 ;  comp.  Athen.  v,  211),  leaving  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  mintalcra  whose  miarnle  ren- 
dered his  reign  adtous  (Diod.  Sic.  Fragmemtt,  xxxiii). 
Accordingly,  when  Dcmdrias  Kicator,  the  eon  of 
Demetriua  Soter,  landed  in  Syria  in  B.C.  1-^7,  the  new 
pretender  found  powerful  aupport  (1  Uacc.  i,  G7  sq.). 
At  first  Jonathan  defeated  and  flew  Apollonius,  the 
governor  of  Cicle-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party  of 
Demetrius,  for  which  explclc  be  received  Treth  favors 
from  Alexander  (1  Uacc.  x,  GS-  89)  ;  tut  fboilly  after- 
ward (B.C.  HG)  Ptolemy  entered  Syria  with  ■  large 
force,  and  after  he  had  placed  gtrriscns  in  tbe  chief 
cities  on  the  coast,  which  received  him  scconliDg  to 
the  commands  of  Alexander,  saddenly  pronounced 
himself  iu  favor  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace.  xl.  1-11 ;  Jo- 
sephns,  Ami.  xili,  4,  6  sq.),  alleging,  probably  with 
truth,  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  bis  life 
(JoBBphue,  I.e.;  comp. Diod. ap.  Hliller, /Vofni.  ii,  16). 
Alexander,  who  had  been  forced  to  leave  AnUoch  (Jo- 
sephuB,  1.  c),  WAS  in  Cillcia  when  he  heard  ft  rtole. 
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■a;'*  dsfectlra  (1  Haoe.  xi,  U).  He  hutanBd  to  inwt 
him,  but  WW  dafnted  (1  Uacc  xi,  lb  \  Jutin.  xxxv, 
S),  aiul  fl«d  to  Abe,  in  AnbU  (Dlod.  I.  c),  irban  bi 
v«g  miinlend,  B.C.  146  (Diod.  1.  c.  j  I  Mux.  xi,  17, 
dilTar  as  Co  tlie  manner;  and  EoMb.  Cknm.  Arm.  I, 
S49,  reprettDta  bim  to  bsve  been  lUin  in  the  battle). 
The  iiamtiTe  ia  1  Blacc.  and  Joaepbns  ahow  durly 
the  partiality  wbkh  the  Jaira  entertained  for  Alexan- 
der "u  tbe  lint  that  entreated  of  true  peace  iritb 
them"  (1  Hacc.  k,  47);  and  tfaa  aame  feeling  «aa  tx- 
Jubited  afterward  In  the  seal  with  wbich  they  gnpport- 
'ei  the  cUimi  of  hi*  eon  Antiochns.  Balaa  left  a 
young  eon,  who  wm  eyentnallv  nude  king  of  Syria  ly 
TiyplioR,  under  the  name  ofADtiocliiu  TheoaCl  Uacc 
Ki,  13-18;  Joeaphii.,  Ant.  liii,  i).     Sea  A: 
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3.  Samamed  ZebItia  (or  Zabinat,  Za0ivas,  taid  to 
flignify  "  pnrchaied,"  from  a  report  that  Ptolemy  iiad 
boDght  him  aa  a  atave),  tba  loa  of  a  merchant  nanied 
PmtirchDi;  he  vaa  Mt  ap  by  Ptolemy  Physcon,  kin { 
or  Egypt,  ai  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Syria  shortly  after  the  death  of  An- 
tiocbna  Sidetea  and  the  retam  of  Deraatrin*  Nic  .tor 
from  hii  captivity  among  the  Parthiana  (B.C.  12R\ 
Antioeb,  Apamea,  and  aeveral  other  cities,  diigniCjd 
with  tba  tyranny  of  Demetriui,  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  Alexander,  who  pretended  to  bare  been 
adapted  by  Sidetea ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing power  over  the  whole  of  Syria.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  the  rear  I2o  ha  dafaated  Dametrius,  wkp  fled 
t)  Tyre,  »ad  waa  there  killed ;  but  in  the  middle  of  tho 
same  year  Alexander's  patron,  the  king  of  EiypC.  set 
up  Antiochos  Gr]i>hui,  a  ton  of  Demetrius,  by  whom 
be  waa  defeated  in  battle.  Alexander  Bed  to  Antioch, 
where  be  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
in  order  to  pay  hii  troops  ;  bat  tha  people  rose  against 
him  and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  He  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  wbu  delivered  bim  op  to  Antio- 
cbns,  by  whom  be  waa  pat  to  death,  B.C.  121.  He 
wu  weak  and  effeminste,  but  sometimes  generous. 
(Justin,  sxxli.l,  2;  Josephus,  ^nt.  xiii,  9,  ID;  Clio- 
tm,  FatU,  iii,  aU.) 


.H«b.),"KllBJ«lulluul.'- 
third  son  of  John  Hyrcanns,  wlio  left  tliree  aona,  or 
five,  according  to  Jo«phaB(>far,  i,  2,7).  Tbe  father 
waa  particularly  fond  of  Antigonos  and  Ariatobulns, 
bnt  could  not  endure  Ids  third  son,  Alexander,  because 
he  had  dreamed  that  be  would  rei^  after  him,  which 
Implied  tha  death  of  his  t«o  brothers.  Antigonm  ner- 
er  raigsed,  and  Arlstobulus  reigned  but  for  a  short 
time.  After  his  death,  Salome,  or  Alexandra,  his 
widow,  liberated  Alexander,  whom  Aristobulua  had 
confined  in  prison  since  their  father's  death,  and  made 
him  king,  B.C.  IM.  .Alexander  put  to  death  one  of 
his  brothers,  who  hsd  farmed  a  design  on  his  life,  and 
heaped  favon  on  another,  called  Absalom,  who,  being 
contented  with  a  private  condition,  lived  peaceably, 
and  retired  from  public  employments.  Alexander 
was  of  a  warlike,  enterprising  dispoeition  ;  and  wlien 
he  had  regulated  his  dominions  he  marched  agoinat 
Ptolamais,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  relinquish  tbe 
object  of  his  expedition  in  order  to  defend  his  own  ter- 
ritories against  Ptolemy  Lathyms,  who  had  marched 
a  powerful  army  into  (ialiler.  Alexander  gave  bim 
battle  near  Asophos,  not  far  from  the  Jordan ;  bnt 
Ptolemy  kUUd  80,000,  or,  as  others  ssy,  £0,000  of  his 
men.  After  this  victory'  the  latter  met  with  no  re- 
sistance. His  mother,  Cleopatra,  however,  sppnhen- 
eive  far  the  safety  of  Egypt,  determined  to  stop  his 
furtlier  progress,  and  for  this  purpose  levied  a  numer- 
ous army,  and  equipping  a  Urge  Heat,  soon  landed  in 
Phmnlcia,  B.C.  10:2.  IHolemaia  opened  its  gates  to 
receive  her;  and  here  Alexander  Jannieus  presented 
bimselt  in  her  camp  with  considerable  presents,  and 
waa  received  as  an  unhappy  prince,  an  enemy  of  Ptol- 
emy, who  bad  no  refuge  but  the  queen's  protection, 
B.C.  101.  Cleopatra  made  an  alliauca  with  him  Id 
Che  city  of  Scjihopolis,  and  Alexander  marched  with 
his  troops  into  Cale-Sjria,  where  be  took  the  town  of 
Uadira  after  a  siege  of  ten  months,  and  after  that 
Amathus,  one  of  the  best  fortresses  in  the  couutiy, 
where  Theodorns,  son  of  Zeno,  had  lodged  his  most 
valuable  property  aa  in  ubeoluto  secnrity.  This  Tha- 
odorus,  falling  suddenly  on  Alexander's  army,  kiUed 
10,000,  and  plundered  his  baggage.  Alexander,  liow- 
over,  was  not  deterred  by  this  disaster  tlota  proeecat- 
ing  his  purposes;  hnvlng  recnuted  his  army,  ho  be- 
sieged Ba|Aia,  Antbedon,  and  tiati— towns  on  the 
Mediterranean — and  took  them ;  the  latter,  after  a 
deapersta  resistance,  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
B.C.  96. 

After  this  Alexander  returned  to  Jemaalem,  bat  the 

Jews  had  revolted ;  and  on  the  faoft  of  tabernacles, 

while  he,  as  high-priest,  was  preparing  to  aacriflco,  the 

nbled  In  the  temple  had  tbe  inicdence  to 

throw  lemons  at  bim,  taken  from  the  branches  which 

they  carried  in  Ibeir  hands.     Alexander  put  tbe  sedl- 

to  tbe  sword,  and  killed  about  6000.     Afurward 

partition  of  wood  before  the  altar  and  the 

approach  of  tho  ' 


Jnplier  botdlne  an  Image  of  Vkl«T,  wUh  Ibt  Inserliitlcai 
lis  GneU.  •- or  Eisg  Aleisnder." 


self  in 


t  such  at 


id  Jaxbaub  Clawaioc),  tbe  flrst  prince 
et  the  Haccabisan  dynasty  who  for  any  considerable 
Iienad  enjoyed  tba  titla  o(  king.  See  Haccabus. 
Coins  of  hia  nign  are  extant,  from  which  it  appears 
that  hi*  original  name  waa  JonalAan,  which  he  ax- ' 
changed  for  the  Greek  name  Alexander,  according  to  ' 
the  Heilenixint;  coalam  of  the  age.  His  history  is ; 
datailed  by  Joaephua  (dnT.  sUi,  13-16}.     He  waa  tba  I 


he  took  into  bis  pay  guards  from  Pisidia  and  CilicU. 
Finding  Jerusalem  likely  to  continue  the  seat  of  clam- 
or and  discontent,  Alexander  quitted  tho  metropollB, 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  B.C.  93 ;  and,  ha^-ing  crossed 
the  Jordan,  he  made  war  upon  tba  Hoabitea  and  Am- 
monites, and  obliired  them  to  pay  tribute;  attacked 
Amatbus,  the  fDrtrean  beyond  Jordan  before  mention- 
ed, and  rated  it ;  and  also  made  war  with  Obeda,  king 
of  tha  Arabians,  whom  he  aul-dued.  On  his  return  to 
Jenisalam  ha  found  the  Jews  more  incensed  against 
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him  than  ever,  and  s  dvil  war  shortly  ensiied,  in 
which  he  killed  above  60,000  pereons.  All  his  en- 
deavors to  bring  abont  a  reconciliation  proving  frnit- 
less,  Alexander  one  day  asked  them  what  they  would 
have  him  do  to  acquire  their  good-will.  They  an- 
swered unanimously  **  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
kin  himself.'*  After  this  they  sent  deputies  to  desire 
succors  from  Demetrius  Eucaerus  against  their  king, 
who  marched  into  Judca  with  8000  horse  and  40,000 
infantry,  and  encamped  at  Sichem.  A  battle  ensued, 
in  which  Alexander  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  fly 
to  the  mountains  for  shelter,  B.C.  88.  This  occur- 
rence, however,  contributed  to  his  re-establishment, 
for  a  large  number  of  the  Jews,  touched  with  the  un- 
happy condition  of  their  king,  joined  him ;  and  Deme- 
trius, retiring  into  Syria,  left  the  Jews  to  oppose  their 
king  with  their  own  forces.  Alexander,  collecting  his 
army,  marched  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  whom 
he  overcame  in  ever^*  engagement,  and  having  shut 
up  the  fiercest  of  tbem  in  Bethom,  he  forced  the  town, 
made  them  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to  Jerusalem, 
where  he  ordered  eight  hundred  of  them  to  be  cruci- 
fied before  him  during  a  great  entertainment  which 
he  made  for  his  friends;  and  before  these  unliappy 
wretches  had  expired  he  commanded  their  wives  and 
children  to  be  minrdcred  in  their  presence— an  unheard- 
of  and  excessive  cruelty,  which  occasioned  the  people 
of  his  own  party  to  call  him  **  Thracides,"  meaning 
**  as  cruel  as  a  Thracian,"  B.C.  86.  Some  time  after- 
ward Antiochus,  sumamed  Dionysius,  having  conquer- 
ed Damascus,  resolved  to  invade  Judsa ;  but  Alexan- 
der defeated  bis  intention,  and  compelled  him  to  return 
into  Arabia,  where  he  was  killed.  Aretas,  the  suc- 
ceeding king  of  Damascus,  however,  came  into  Judisa, 
and  defeated  Alexander  in  the  plain  of  Sephala,  B.C. 
82.  A  peace  being  concluded,  Aretas  returned  to  Da- 
mascus, and  Alexander  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
Jews,  B.C.  81.  Having  given  himself  up  to  excessive 
drinking,  he  brought  on  a  violent  quartan  fever,  which 
terminated  his  life.  His  queen,  Alexandra,  observing 
him  to  he  near  his  end,  and  foreseeing  all  she  iiad  to 
fear  from  a  mutinous  people  not  easily  governed,  and 
her  children  not  of  age  to  conduct  her  affairs,  was 
greatly  distressed.  Alexander  told  her  that,  to  reign 
in  peace,  she  should  conceal  his  death  from  the  army 
tSU  Ragaba,  which  he  was  then  besieging,  was  taken ; 
that,  when  returned  to  Jerusalem,  she  should  give  tho 
Pharisees  some  share  in  the  government;  that  she 
should  send  for  the  principal  of  them,  show  tbem  his 
dead  body,  give  them  pemoission  to  treat  it  with  whiit 
indignities  they  pleased  in  revenge  for  the  ill-treat- 
ment they  had  received  from  him,  and  promise  that 
she  would  in  future  do  nothing  in  the  government 
without  their  advice  and  participation.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-eight,  after  a  reign  of  twenty'«even 
years,  B.C.  78.  This  admission  of  the  Pharisees  into 
the  government  demands  the  especial  notice  of  tho 
reader,  as  it  accounts  not  only  for  their  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  but  also  for  their  connection 
with  the  rulers,  and  their  power  as  public  governors, 
which  appear  so  remarkably  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Gos- 
pels— ^much  beyond  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
sect  merely  religious.  Alexander  left  two  sons,  Hyr- 
canus  and  Aristobulus,  who  disputed  the  kingdom  and 
high-priesthood  till  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
whose  dissensions  caused  the  ruin  of  their  family,  and 
were  the  means  of  Herod's  elevation.  —  Calmet,  s.  v. 
See  Alexandra. 

5.  The  son  of  Aristobulus  and  Alexandra,  and 
grandson  of  Alexander  Janncus.  He  was  to  have 
been  carried  captive  to  Rome,  with  his  brother  Antig- 
onus,  when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem  from  Aristobulus 
(B.C.  63) ;  on  the  ws}',  however,  he  found  means  to 
escape,  and,  returning  to  Judca  (B.C.  57),  raised  an 
army  of  10,000  foot  and  15,000  horse,  with  which  ho 
performed  many  gallant  actions,  and  seized  the  for- 
tresses of  Alexandriom  and  MachsBrus.    Hjnncanus  ap- 


plied for  aid  to  Gabinias,  the  genenl  of  the  Booum 
troops,  who  drove  him  fnm  the  mountains,  beat  him 
near  Jemsalem,  killed  8000  of  hb  men,  and  made 
many  prisoners.  By  the  mediation  of  his  mother,  Al- 
exandra, matters  were  accommodated  with  Gabinins, 
and  the  Romans  marched  into  Egypt,  but  were  soon 
compelled  to  return  by  the  violent  proceedings  of  Al- 
exander. Wherever  he  met  with  Romans  he  sacri- 
ficed them  to  his  reseotment,  and  a  number  were  com- 
pelled to  fortify  themselves  on  Mount  Gerisim,  where 
Gabinius  found  him  at  his  retain  fh>m  Egypt.  Bong 
apprehensive  of  engaging  the  great  number  of  troops 
who  were  with  Alexander,  Gabinius  sent  Antipater 
with  oflfisrs  of  general  pardon  if  they  laid  down  their 
arms.  This  had  the  desired  success;  many  forsook 
Alexander,  and  retired  to  their  oirn  houses;  but  with 
80,000  still  remaining  he  resolved  to  give  the  Romans 
battle.  The  armies  met  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor, 
where,  after  a  very  obstinate  oction,  Alexander  was 
overcome,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men. 

Under  the  government  of  Cras sus  (B.C.  58)  Alex- 
ander again  began  to  embroil  affairs ;  but  after  the  un- 
happy expedition  agsinst  the  Parthians  Cassias  obliged 
him,  under  conditions,  to  continue  quiet  (B.C.  52) 
while  he  marched  to  the  Euphrates  to  oppose  the  pas> 
sage  of  the  Parthians.  During  tho  wars  between  Ca* 
sar  and  Pompey,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  his  £s- 
ther,  espoused  Csssar's  interest,  B.C.  49.  Aristobo* 
los  was  poisoned,  and  Alexander  beheaded  at  Antioch. 
B.C.  48.    (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  5-7  ;  War,  i,  8  and  9.) 

6.  The  son  of  Jason,  sent  to  Rome  to  renew  friend- 
ship and  alliance  between  the  Jews  and  Romans :  he 
is  named  in  the  decree  of  the  senate  directed  to  the 
Jews  in  the  ninth  3'ear  of  Hyrcanus's  pontificate,  B.C. 
60  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv,  8,  5). 

7.  The  son  of  Dositheus,  another  Jewish  ambassa- 
dor on  the  same  occasion  (Josephus,  i6.).  Perhaps 
identical  with  the  following. 

8.  The  son  of  Theodorus,  sent  to  Rome  by  Hyrca- 
nus  to  renew  his  alliance  with  the  senate.  He  is 
named  in  tho  decree  of  the  senate  addressed  to  the 
magistrates  of  Epbesus,  made  in  the  consulship  of 
Dolabella  (B.C.  48),  which  specified  that  the  Jews 
should  not  bo  forced  into  military  service,  because  they 
could  not  bear  arms  on  the  Sabbath-day,  nor  have,  at 
all  times,  such  provisions  in  the  armies  as  were  author- 
ized by  their  law  (Josephus,  Ant»  xiv,  10,  10  and  11). 

9.  A  eon  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne.  1  be 
hlrtor^'  of  this  prince,  which  is  given  Ly  Josephns 
{Ant.  XV,  xvi;  Mar,  i,  22-27),  can  hardly  be  sep- 
arated from  that  of  Aristobulus,  his  brother  and  com- 
panion in  misfortune.  After  the  tragical  death  of 
their  mother,  Mariamne  (Josephus,  Ant,  xv,  7),  Herod 
sent  them  to  Rome  to  be  educsted  in  a  manner  suita- 
ble to  their  rank  (t6. 10,  1).  Augustus  allowed  tbem 
an  apartment  in  his  palace,  intending  this  mark  of  his 
consideration  as  a  compliment  to  their  father  Herod. 
On  their  return  to  Judsa  (%b.  xvi,  1,  2)  the  people  re- 
ceived the  princes  with  great  joy ;  but  Salome,  Her- 
od's sister,  who  bad  been  the  principal  cause  of  Ma- 
riamnc's  death,  apprehending  that  if  ever  the  sons  of 
the  latter  possessed  authority  she  would  feel  the  effecta 
of  their  resentment,  resolved  by  her  calumnies  to  alien- 
ate the  affections  of  their  father  from  tbem.  This  ^be 
managed  with  great  address,  and  for  some  time  dis- 
covered no  symptoms  of  ill-will.  Herod  married  Al- 
exander to  Glai^yra,  daughter  of  Archelaos,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  and  Aristobulus  to  Berenice,  daughter  of 
Salome.  Pheroras,  the  king's  brother,  and  Salome, 
his  sister,  conspiring  to  destroy  these  young  princes, 
watched  cloeel}*  their  conduct,  and  often  induced  them 
to  speak  their  thoughts  freely  and  forcibly  coneeraing 
the  manner  in  which  Herod  had  put  to  death  their 
mother  Mariamne.  Whatever  they  said  was  imme- 
diately  reported  to  the  king  in  the  most  odious  and  m^ 
gravated  terms,  and  Herod,  having  no  distrust  of  bis 
brnther  and  sister,  confided  in  their  mprnsentstioMtt  sm 
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to  his  tons*  mientioiis  of  Torengiiig  tlieir  mother's 
dnth.    To  check  in  some  degree  the&  lofty  spirits,  he 
lent  for  his  eldest  son,  Antipater,  to  oourt-^he  having 
been  hroogbt  np  aft  a  distance  from  Jerasalem,  because 
the  qiulity  of  his  mother  was  much  inferior  to  that  of 
HarJAnine— thinking  that,  by  thus  making  Aristobulns 
and  Alexander  sensible  thiat  it  was  in  his  power  to  pre- 
fer another  of  his  sons  before  them,  they  would  be  ren- 
dered more  dicnmspect  in  their  conduct.     The  con- 
tniTf  however,  was  the  case.     The  presence  of  Xa^ 
tipater  only  exasperated  the  two  princes,  and  he  at 
length  sncceeded  in  so  entirelj*  alienating  his  father's 
affection  from  them,  that  Herod  carried  them  to  Rome 
to  sccose  them  before  Augustus  of  designs  against  his 
iife,  fi.C.  11  0*6.  10,  7).     But  the  young  princes  de- 
fended themaelves  so  well,  and  affected  the  spectators 
90  deeply  with  their  tears,  that  Augustus  reconciled 
tb^m  to  their  lather,  and  sent  them  back  to  Judiea,  ap- 
parently m  perfect  union  with  Antipater,  who  express- 
ed great  satisfaction  to  see  them  restored  to  Herod's 
UvoT,    When  returned  to  Jerusalem  Herod  convened 
the  people  in  the  temple,  and  publicly  declared  his  in- 
tention  that  his  sons  should  reign  after  him — ^first  An- 
tipater, then  Alexander,  and  afterward  Aristobulus. 
Thu  decUration  exasperated  the  two  brothers  still 
further,  and  gave  new  occasion  to  Pheroras,  Salome, 
and  Antipater  to  represent  their  disaffection  to  Herod. 
The  king  had  three  confidential  eunuchs,  whom  he  em- 
idoved  even  in  affairs  of  great  importance.     These 
were  accused  of  being  corrupted  by  the  money  of  Al- 
exander, and,  being  subjected  to  the  rack,  the  extrem- 
itr  of  the  torture  induced  them  to  confess  that  they 
had  often  been  solicited  by  Alexander  and  Aristobulus 
to  abandon  Herod  and  join  them  and  their  party,  who 
were  ready  for  any  undertaking  in  asserting  their  in- 
disputable right  to  the  crown.     One  of  them  added 
tliat  the  two  brothers  had  conspired  to  lay  snares  for 
their  father  whilo  bunting,  and  were  resolved,  should 
he  die,  to  go  instantly  to  Rome  and  beg  the  kingdom 
of  Augustus.     Letters  were  produced  likewise  from 
Alexander  to  Aristobulus,  wherein  he  complained  that 
flerod  had  given  fields  to  Antipater  which  produced  an 
anaoal  rent  of  200  talents.     This  intelligence  confirm- 
ed the  fears  of  Herod,  and  rendered  him  suspicious  of 
all  persons  about  his  court.   Alexander  was  put  under 
arrest,  and  his  principal  friends  to  the  torture.     The 
prince,  however,  was  not  dejected  at  this  storm.     He 
not  only  denied  nothing  which  had  been  extorted 
from  his  friends,  but  admitted  even  more  than  they 
had  alleged  against  him,  whether  desiring  to  confound 
the  credulity  and  suspicions  of  his  father,  or  to  in- 
toIts  the  whole  court  in  perplexities,  from  which 
ther  should  be  unable  to  extricate  themselves.     Ho 
conveyed  letters  to  the  king,  in  which  he  represented 
that  to  torment  so  many  persons  on  his  account  was 
tteleas;  that,  in  fact,  he  had  laid  ambuscades  for 
hun ;  that  the  principal  courtiors  were  his  accomplices, 
Baaiing,  in  particuUur,  Pheroras  and  his  most  intimate 
friends,  adding  that  Salome  came  secretly  to  him  by 
night,  and  that  the  whole  court  wished  for  nothing 
Biore  than  the  moment  when  they  might  bo  delivered 
from  that  pain  in  which  they  were  continually  kept 
by  his  croeltiea. 

In  the  mean  time,  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
and  father-in-law  of  Alexander,  informed  of  what  was 
passing  in  Judsa,  came  to  Jerusalem  for  tho  purpose 
of  effecting,  if  possible,  a  reconciliation  between  Herod 
and  his  son.  Knowing  the  violence  of  Herod's  tem- 
per, he  feigned  to  pity  his  present  situation,  and  to 
eondemn  the  unnatural  conduct  of  Alexander.  The 
•vrapathy  of  Archelaus  produced  some  relentings  in 
the  bosom  of  Herod,  and  finally  led  to  hh  reconcilia- 
tion  with  Alexander  and  the  detection  of  the  guilty 
psrties.  But  this  calm  did  not  long  continue.  One 
Eorydes,  a  Lacedemonian,  havmg  insinuated  hunself 
into  Herod*s  favor,  gained  also  the  confidence  of  Alex- 
uder;  and  the  young  prince  opened  his  heart  freely 


concerning  the  gnmnds  of  his  discontent  against  his  f&i* 
ther.  £ur3'cles  repeated  all  to  the  king,  whose  sus- 
picions against  his  sons  were  revived,  and  he  at  length 
ordered  them  to  be  tortured.  Of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  the  young  princes,  nothing  could  be 
proved  except  that  they  had  formed  a  design  to  retire 
into  Cappadocia,  where  they  might  be  freed  from  their 
father's  tyranny,  and  live  in  peace.  Herod,  however, 
having  sulistantiated  this  fact,  took  the  rest  for  grant- 
ed, and  dispatched  two  envoys  to  Rome,  demanding 
from  Augustus  justice  against  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
bulns. Augustus  ordered  them  to  be  tried  at  Berytus, 
before  the  governors  of  S}'Tia  and  the  tributary  sov- 
ereigns of  the  neighboring  provinces,  particularly  men- 
tioning Archelaua  as  one,  and  giving  Herod  permis- 
sion, should  they  be  found  guilty,  to  punish  them  as 
he  might  deem  proper.  Herod  convened  the  judges, 
but  basely  omitted  Archelaus,  Alexander's  father-in- 
law  ;  and  then,  leaving  his  sons  under  a  strong  guard 
at  Platane,  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  against  thorn  bo- 
fora  the  assembly,  consisting  of  150  persons.  After 
adducing  against  them  every  thing  he  had  been  able  to 
collect,  he  concluded  by  saying  that,  as  a  king,  he 
might  have  tried  and  condemned  them  by  his  own  au- 
thority, but  that  he  preferred  bringing  them  before 
such  an  assembly  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  injustice 
and  cruelty.  Satumius,  who  had  been  formerly  con- 
sul, voted  that  they  should  be  punished,  but  not  with 
death,  and  his  three  sons  voted  with  him ;  but  they 
were  overruled  by  Yolumnius,  who  gratified  tho  father 
by  condemning  bis  sons  to  death,  and  induced  the  rest 
of  tho  judges  to  join  with  him  in  this  cruel  and  unjust 
sentence.  The  time  and  manner  of  carrying  it  into 
execution  were  left  entirely  to  Herod.  Damascenns, 
Tyro,  and  other  friends  interfered  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  unfortunate  princes,  but  in  vain.  The}* 
remained  some  time  in  confinement,  and,  after  the  re- 
port of  another  plot,  were  conveyed  to  Sebaste,  or  Sa» 
maria,  and  there  strangled,  B.C.  5(»6. 11, 7). — Calmet. 
The  leading  incidents  of  this  narrative,  which  b 
chiefiy  interesting  as  confirmator}'  of  the  barbarous 
character  attributed  to  Herod  in  the  Gospels,  are  con- 
firmed by  Strabo  (xvi,  765).  It  is  probably  this  event 
to  which  Macrobius  alludos  {Saturn,  ii,  4)  when  speak- 
ing of  the  jocose  remark  that  Augustus  is  said  to  havo 
made  on  hearing  that  in  the  massacre  of  the  Bethle- 
hemite  children  (Matt,  ii,  16)  one  of  the  kine's  own 
sons  had  perished,  **  It  were  better  to  be  Herod's  wnne 
than  his  son/"  Perhaps,  however,  the  son  referred  to 
may  be  Antipater  (q.  v.),  whom  he  also  ordered  to  ex* 
ecution  just  before  his  death.     See  Hbrod. 

10.  A  son  of  Alexander  Herod  (above)  by  Glaphyra 
(Josephus,  War,  i,  18,  1).     See  Hbbod. 

11.  A  son  of  Phasadlus  (son  of  Phasafilus,  Herod's 
brother)  by  Salampsio,  Herod's  daughter  (Josephus, 
Ant,  xviii,  5,  4).     See  Hsrod. 

12.  A  relative  of  the  high-priest,  and  a  leading 
Jew,  present  at  the  examination  of  Peter  and  John 
before  the  Sanhedrim  for  the  cure  of  the  lame  man 
(Acts  iv,  6),  A.D.  29.  Many  (KuinOl,  in  loc.)  suppose 
ho  was  the  Alexandrian  alabarch  Alexander  Lysima- 
chus  (below),  who  was  a  brother  of  the  well-known 
Philo,  and  an  old  friend  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (Jo- 
sephus, Ani,  xviii,  8, 1 ;  xix,  5, 1),  and  whose  son,  Al- 
exander Tiberius  (below),  was  procurator  of  Judsea  and 
afterward  of  Eg}*pt  (Josephus,  Watf  ii,  11,  6;  15,  1, 
etc.). 

13.  A  man  whose  father,  Simon,  a  Cyrenian  Jew, 
was  compelled  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  behind  him 
from  the  gate  to  Calvary  (Mark  xv,  21).  A.D.  post 
29.  From  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  brothet 
Rufus  are  mentioned,  it  is  not  unlikel}*  that  they  were 
afterward  known  as  Christians. 

14.  An  alabareh  (q.  v.)  of  Alexandria,  sumamed 
Ltsiscachus,  steward  of  Antonia  tho  mother  of  Clau- 
dius, who  freed  him  from  the  incarceration  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  by  tho  preceding  emperor  (Jo* 
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sephns,  Ant.  zix,  5,  1).  It  was  through  him  that!  ZZ,  Pope  (originally  called  i^nfflmo  da  Ba^),  a  ni- 
Agrippa  received  the  loan  of  200,000  drachmas  (t&.  ,  tive  of  Milan.  As  priest  of  his  native  town,  he  begao. 
xviii,  6,  8).  Some  have  thought  him  the  same  with  '  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  to  preach  agunit 
No.  12,  above.  !  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.     Archbishop  Guido,  of 

15.  A  son  of  the  foregoing,  sumamed  Tiberius  ,  Milan,  who  83'mpathiaed  with  the  married  clergy,  ob< 
(Josephns,  Ant.  xx,  5,  2).  His  uncle  was  Philo,  the  '  tained  for  him  from  the  Emperor  Henry  and  the  Pope 
celebrated  Jewish  author.  Alexander,  however,  did  |  Stephen  II,  the  diocese  of  Lucca,  in  order  to  remore 
not  continue  in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  re-  ,  him.  Anselm,  however,  in  his  new  position,  vigorons- 
warded  for  his  apostasy  by  various  public  appoint- '  ly  pursued  his  attacks  upon  the  married  clergy,  and 
ments.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadius  |  became  intimate  with  the  leaders  of  the  hierarchical 
as  procurator  of  Judsa,  about  A.D.  46,  and  was  pro-  party,  Hildebrand  and  Petms  Damiani.  On  tbedeatb 
moted  to  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  subsequently  ^  of  Pope  Nicholas  II  (1061),  Hildebrand,  who  was  sl- 
appointed  by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt;  and  by  his  ,  ready  all-powerful  at  Rome,  succeeded  in  elevating 
order  50,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one  occasion  at  Alex-  j  Anselm  to  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of  Alexsn- 
andria  in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It  was  apparently  I  der  II.  The  party  of  the  count  of  Tusculum,  in  union 
during  his  government  in  Egypt  that  he  accompanied  !  with  the  married  clergy,  opposed  to  him  Bishop  Ci- 
Corbnlo  in  his  expedition  into  Armenia,  A.D.  64 ;  and  ,  dolous  of  Parma  as  antipope  under  the  name  ai  Ho- 
he  was,  in  this  campaign,  given  as  one  of  the  hostages  '  norius  II,  but  Alexander  was  generally  recognised  in 
to  secure  the  safety  of  Tiridates  when  the  latter  visit-  Germany  by  the  Synod  of  1062.  As  pope,  Alexander 
ed  the  Roman  camp.    Alexander  was  the  Grst  Roman   endeavored  to  enforce  all  the  exorbitant  pretenaioDi 


governor  who  declared  in  favor  of  Vespasian ;  and  the 
day  on  which  he  administered  the  oath  to  the  legions 
in  the  name  of  Vespasian,  the  iuilends  of  July,  A.D. 
69,  is  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  that  emperor's 


of  the  papacy,  and  in  this  effort  was  supported  by  Hil- 
debrand and  Damiani,  who  acted  as  his  legates  and 
councillors.  He  forbade  King  Henry  II  of  GerinanT 
to  divorce  his  wife  Bertha,  excommunicated  the  coon- 


reign.  Alexander  afterward  accompanied  Titus  in  i  cillors  of  the  king,  and  summoned  the  latter  to  Rome, 
the  war  against  JudsBa,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  i  He  died  before  Henry  had  resolved  to  go,  April  21, 
of  Jerusalem.  (Josephus,  Ifar,  ii,  11,  G ;  15,  1 ;  18 ;  1 1078,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hildebrand  under  tin 
7,  8;  iv,  10,  6;  vi,  4,  8;  Tacitus,  Ann.  xv,  28;  IfUt.  name  of  Gregor}*  VII.  Forty-live  of  his  epistles  an 
i,  11 ;  ii,  74,  79 ;  Suetonius,  Vnp.  6.)  extant  (Cono/ta,  torn,  ix,  p.  1115).— Neander,  Ck.  Hid. 

16.  A  Jew  of  Ephesus,  known  only  from  the  part    iii,  895-898;  iv,  106;  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.  anno  1061; 
he  took  in  the  uproar  al>out  Diana  which  was  raised    Wetaer  and  Welte,  i,  154. 

there  by  the  preaching  of  Paul  (Acts  xix,  83),  A.D.  Ill,  Pope  (originally  called  Rolando  BandMi^  a 
64.  As  the  inhabitants  confounded  the  Jews  and  I  Tuscan.  In  1159  he  was  made  pope,  but  was  driven  out 
Jewish  Christians,  the  former,  apprehensive  lest  they  '  of  Rome  by  the  antipope  Victor  III.  The  Emperor 
might  be  involved  in  the  popular  commotion  as  oppo-  \  Frederick  Barbarossa  convoked  the  CouncO  of  Paris 
nents  of  the  prevalent  idolatry,  put  forward  Alexan-  in  1160,  in  which  Victor  was  confirmed,  and  Alexander 
der,  apparently  one  of  their  own  number,  and  perhaps  deposed  and  excommunicated.  Alexander  and  his 
a  practised  speaker,  to  defend  them  from  any  conneo-  \  party,  in  their  turn,  excommunicated  Victor  and  his 
tion  with  the  Christians  (Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  \  abettors.  Alexander  was  recognised  by  the  kings  of 
Pcad,  ii,  87  note) ;  but  his  interference  only  inflamed  >  France,  England,  Spain,  Sicily,  Jerusalem,  and  Hnn* 
the  mob  the  more,  so  that  he  was  unable  in  the  tumult :  gary ;  while  Victor,  who  claimed  to  have  been  elected 
to  obtain  a  hearing  (Neander,  Planting  of  the  Churchy  '  by  the  clergy,  the  Senate,  and  the  barons  of  Rome, 
i,  818,  Edinb.  ed.).  Some  suppose  that  this  person  is  '  was  only  recognised  by  Germany  and  I/>mberdr. 
the  same  with  **  Alexander  the  coppersmith"  of  2  Tim.  i  Alexander  had  to  flee  to  France,  where,  at  a  council 
iv,  14 ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  probable :  the  name  held  at  Tours  (1162),  he  declared  all  the  ordinations 
of  Alexander  was  in  those  times  very  common  among  '  made  bv  the  antipope  sacrilegious,  and  condemned  the 
the  Jews.  !  Albigenses  as  heretics.    After  the  death  of  Victor, 

17.  A  coppersmith  or  brazier  (mentioned  in  1  Tim.  '  April  20, 1164,  Frederick  had  a  new  antipope  elected, 
i,  20 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  14),  who,  with  Hymencus  and  oth-  who  assumed  the  name  of  Pascal  III.  In  1165  Alex- 
ers,  broached  certain  heresies  touching  the  resurrec-  '  ander  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  met  with  an  en- 
tion,  for  which  they  were  excommunicated  by  the  j  thusiastic  reception.  Against  the  advancing  armies 
Apostle  Paul,  A.D.  54-64.  These  persons,  and  espe-  of  the  emperor  he  was  supported  by  the  king  c^  Sicily, 
daily  Alexander,  appear  to  have  maligned  the  faith  |  In  1166  the  Greek  emperor,  Manuel,  opened  negotia- 
they  had  forsaken  and  the  character  of  the  apostle,  tions  with  Alexander  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
As  every  Jew  learned  some  trade,  it  has  been  imagined  !  a  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  as  well  ss 
that  Alexander  was  really  a  man  of  learning,  and  not :  of  the  two  empires ;  but  the  negotiations  led  to  no  per- 
an  artisan,  although  acquainted  with  the  brazier*s  |  manent  result.  In  1166  he  was  again  ejected  fhrn 
craft.  But  we  are  not  aware  tliat  it  was  usual  to  des-  |  Rome  by  the  emperor,  who  was  crowned  there  by 
ignate  a  literate  person  by  the  name  of  the  trade  with  I  Pascal,  while  Alexander  excommunicated  him,  snd 
which  he  was  acquainted,  although  this  may  possibly  j  absolved  his  subjects  fh>m  the  oath  of  aUegianoe. 
have  been  the  case  when  a  man  bore  a  name  so  com-  '  Alexander  also  allied  himself  with  the  League  of  the 
roon  and  so  undistinguishing  as  that  of  Alexander.  |  Lombardian  cities  which  rose  against  Frederick,  and 
The  supposition  of  some  (Neander,  Planting,  i,  407  .  established  a  new  federal  city,  which  thej  called,  in 
note),  that  different  persons  are  alluded  to  in  the  two  |  honor  of  the  pope,  Alexandria.  The  antipope  Pascal 
passages  cited,  is  not  the  more  probable  one  (Matthias,  I  died  Sept,  26,  1168,  but  his  partisans  elected  in  his 
Pattoralbritfe,  p.  259  sq.).  place  John,  abbot  of  Sturm,  in  Hungary,  who  assumed 

Alexander  I,  bishop  of  Rome,  succeeded  Evaris-  '  the  name  of  Calixt  III.  In  1171  Alexander  was  in- 
tus  about  A.D.  llO.  He  ruled  for  eight  years  and  five  formed  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  4  Becket.  He  put 
months,  and  is  said  to  have  suffered  mart3rrdom  under  !  all  England  under  the  ban,  and  sent  two  cardinals  to 
Hadrian  in  119,  though  this  is  doubted  (Euseb.  ff,  E.  England  to  examine  the  whole  matter,  which  termi- 
iv,  4 ;  Iren.  iv,  8).  Alexander  is  said  by  some  writers  I  nated  in  the  absolution  of  the  king  and  the  canonita- 
to  have  been  the  first  who  directed  that  water  should  '  tion  of  Thomas  &  Becket.  In  1177  the  emperor  got 
be  mixed  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  and  also  to  I  reconciled  with  Alexander  at  Venice.  The  emperor 
have  introduced  holy  water ;  but  it  is  the  usual  cus-  '  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  the  foot  of 
tom  of  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  attribute  the  events  the  pope,  while  tiie  latter  gave  to  the  emperor  the  kiss 
of  later  periods  to  earlier  ones.  The  epistles  attrib-  '  of  peace,  and  (;ave  him  his  arm  to  condact  him  into 
Qted  to  him  are  spurious.  i  the  church.    The  antipope  Callzt  abdicated  in  1178, 
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ad  ni  ftaxilrd  hj  Alaxuder  gnranior  of  Dotw- 
noL  Tbe  opponenls  of  Alaxuder  elMted,  howaver, 
vutbtr  tntifofB  (Sept.  29,  1178),  vbo  mamad  tbe 
nuK  of  IcrTKiccnt  liT,  but  tib  Boon  after  captnred  by 
oidtr  of  Altxuder,  tmd  imprboncd  In  ■  monutery, 
natil  hi!  detlh.  In  1179  Alsiuidet  held  it  Roma  the 
third  gOMnil  coancil  of  Ijteraii  (q.  v.),  vhlcb  iHa«d 
•  smBba- rf  decree*  on  chonih  ditcipliDe  audexoom- 
mntktted  tbe  AlbigenHs.  In  1160  Alexander  pre- 
niled  ipon  (be  kiiiK*  of  France  and  England  to  iiD- 
dtrta^a  ■  new  cnuiide  for  tbe  purpOM  of  aiding  the 
Ungof  Jenuakm  againat  Saladjn.  Alexander  eroa 
endeannd  to  coarert  the  aoltan  of  Iconlum  by  ad- 
druaiiig  to  hrm  a  kind  of  catechbm  under  the  nitae 
tthitnelia  Fidri.  Alexander  reserved  the  canoniza- 
tign  cf  aaints,  which  bad  tbrmerl  j  L«en  practiiod  alio 
bj  tlK  netropolltaDi,  to  the  popes,  und  introdnced  the 
LUme  MimileriaUi.  Several  EpitUa  of  Alexander 
in  foond  in  tbe  Comeaia  of  Labbe,  and  bia  balla  bare 
Iwn  printed  intl»  BaUariitm  otCbembmi,  and  in  tbe 
llalia  Sacra  of  VgiitHix.  AlexanderJiedBcRome,  Aug. 
30.  U81.— Tbe  beat  wock  on  the  biMnrj-  of  Alexander 
i)  bj  Healer,  GttdtiekU  Akxnadtr  HI  lad  der  Kircht 
nivr  ZaI  (3  vote.  BerL  181^'61).  See  alio  Turner, 
Bin.  EtgL  voliv;  Neander,  Ci. //ut.  ir,  ISa. 

ly,  Pope  (originally  Sixaldi,  count  of  Segni),  a 
man  of  worldly  atdrit,  ascended  the  thrane  in  12bi,  at 

*  period  of  great  disturbance.  Alexander,  like  bis 
Findweesor.  endeavored  to  conSscite  the  entire  klag- 
ikm  of  Sicily  on  the  ground  that  the  Emperor  Fred- 
Tick  II,  wbo  was  alH>  king  of  Italy,  had  died  excom- 
nooiated.  Wben  Manfred,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Fitdnii^  maintained  himaelf  igainitthe  papal  troopa 
u  inler  of  ^nly,  Alexander  excommnnioled  him, 
pnrliliiMd  aRainat  him  a  cntaade,  and  put  the  entire 
lingdnn  imikr  the  ban.  At  the  same  time  he  asked 
no^erable  snme  from  Henry  III,  king  of  Englsnd, 
m  order  to  def^y  the  expenaca  of  the  cmaade,  and,  aa 
IB  iodemniflcation,  olfcrod  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to 
Edmnud,  tbe  second  son  of  Henry.  A  legate  gave  to 
tbii  VDong  prince  In  adTBDce  tbe  inveatltare.  Haiw 
(nd,  howeT-er.  maintained  himself,  and,  aided  hy  the 
Sinnni,  conqaered  the  pope,  and  compelled  him  to 
tikt  refnge  at  Vilerbo,  where  he  died.  May  i5, 1S61, 
iMTing  the  papait  anthority  greatly  enfeebled.  At 
(be  beginning  of  bis  pontificate,  Alexander,  at  the  re- 
qnot  of  Lonia  XI,  sent  inquiiitoiB  to  France.  He 
wu  very  partial  to  tbe  Dominicans,  and  condemned 
iwiak  by  William  of  St.  Amour  agalnit  tbe  mendi- 
lul  cnlera  ("  On  tbe  Uingen  of  ths  last  Times")  and 

•  ««k  entitled  "  Tbe  Everlasting  Gospel,"  and  as- 
(rit*d  to  John  of  Farma,  the  geiwral  of  the  Francla- 
oia,  like  bia  predecaaaora,  be  endeavored  to  bring 
•loit  a  onion  between  the  Greek  and  tbe  Roman 
ChBrcbea.  Several  letters  and  hulls  of  this  pope  bare 
ben  printed  in  Labbe's  Coaci'io.Ughelli'g  IlaSa  Sacra, 
i'Arirrr'tSpidleffHiiH,  ind  other  collectiona.^Hoefer, 
flioj.  GiarraL  i,  878 ;  Nesnder,  Ch.  BUl.  It,  188,  288, 

ta. 

V.  Pope  (originally  PiHro  Piilarffi),  a  Franciscan 
Donk  from  Canilia,waa  raised  to  the  papal  throne  in 
HW  by  Ihe  Council  of  Pisa,  which  deposed  the  popes 
Gi^iy  XII  and  Benedict  XIIT.  His  prodigality  o! 
gilti  tad  ofBcea  during  bis  pontificate  tvae  so  unbound- 

vu  rich ;  wben  a  cardinsl,  poor ;  and  when  a  pope,  a 
^CE"'-'  He  died  Hay  8, 1410,  it  vtaa  supposed  from 
Pcram  administnrd  by  bia  succenor,  John  XXIt.  He 
■•>  regarded  aa  one  of  the  moat  learned  men  of  his  age. 
He  uamlateil  several  vorka  from  Greek  into  Latin, 

thtUi  0D  bis  work  SeriOori  d'llalia)  gives  a  list  of  tbe 
■niiogi  of  this  pope,  but  be  only  published  bia  letters, 
Ut  bulla,  and  a  Uule  treatiaa  on  the  conception  of  the 
Virgin  Maiy. — Hoebr,  Biog.  GiairaU,  i,  S7D. 

VI,  Pope  (ori^nally  Kodrigo  Leaali,  but  aflei- 
**nt  Bwyia,  froa  hia  molher'a  family),  was  bom  at 
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Talentia,  Spain,  in  USl.  His  mother,  Jane  Borgia, 
was  the  sister  of  Pope  Caliitna  III.  Roderlc  flrat 
■tadied  law,  but  entered  on  a  military  career  at  tbe 
age  of  IS.  His  youth  was  a  very  dissolute  one ;  and 
he  early  formed  a  criminal  connection  with  a  Roman 
lady  living  In  Spain  with  her  two  datigbteis.  He 
soon  seduced  the  daughters  also ;  and  orte  of  them, 
Rosa  Vsnoiza,  bacsme  bis  life-long  mittreSB.  By  ber 
he  bad  Ave  children,  two  of  whom,  Cesar  Bcrgla  and 
Lncretis,  surpvsed  their  father,  If  poudble.  In  abom- 
inable crimes.  In  1456,  while  Roderic  was  living  in 
adultery  In  Spain,  hia  uncle  became  pope.  This  opan> 
•d  to  bim  a  new  career  of  ambition.  He  went  to  Rome 
on  a  promise  tntm  the  pope  of  an  offlce  worth  12,000 
crowns  a  year  |  and  at  tbe  same  thne  his  mistress  and 
ber  children  went  to  Venice,  under  the  charge  of  so 
hitendant,  Mannel,  wbo  afterward  passed  as  her  hoa- 
band.  to  shield  tbe  amonra  of  Roderlc.  The  pope  waa 
charmed  with  tbe  pleasing  manners  and  apparent  \AztJ 
of  his  nephew,  and  made  him  cardinal  and  vice-chan- 
cellor  in  I4fi6.  Roderte  aSteted  great  piety,  visited 
tbe  prisons  and  the  poor,  was  diligent  in  keeping 
cbarch  aervieea,  and  aoou  beguiled  tbe  Romans  into 
confidence  In  bis  parity.  During  tbe  pontificates  of 
Pius  II,  Panl  II,  and  Sistns  IV,  aoccessors  of  Callxtoa, 
he  rerriained  quiet.  In  the  pontificate  of  Innocent 
Vni,  which  began  In  1484,  he  brought  bia  mistrea  to 
Rome,  and  put  her  in  a  house  near  St,  Peter's,  when 
he  passed  bis  nights  with  ber,  tbe  days  being  devoted 
oatentstiously  lo  his  public  duties  and  acts  of  [riety! 
In  the  mean  time  be  was  busy  buying  up  votes  for 
tbe  pspsl  chab-,  and  when  Innocent  died  (149S),  ha 
bad  purcbaaed  a  snSicient  number  of  cardinals  to  se- 
cure his  election.    This  statement  rests  on  tbe  autbor. 
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ity  of  BuTcbard,  master  of  ceremonies  to  Alexander 
VI,  wbo  left  a  Journal,  which  was  afterward  published 
in  16!16  (Hsnorer,  ed.  Ii*  Leibnhz)  in  part,  and  haa 
recently  been  published  In  fnll  (Florence,  1864,  8vo). 
Barcbard  states  the  price  paid  by  Roderic  fbr  the  votes 
of  tbe  cardinals  as  follows;  to  Cardinal  Orslno,  the 
castles  of  Montlcelll  and  Sartaul ;  to  Ascanlus  Sforza, 
the  vice.chance!lorship  of  tbe  Church;  to  tlia  cardinal 
of  Colonna,  the  rich  abbey  of  St.  Benedict,  as  well  as  the 
domains  and  right  of  patronage  fbr  himself  and  family 
fbrever ;  to  the  cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  tbe  bishopric  of 
Porto,  and  the  lower  which  was  a  dependency  on  it, 
with  a  celUr  full  of  wine.  The  cardinal  of  Parma  re- 
ceived the  cilT  of  Nepl;  Savelli  received  the  gorem- 
ment  of  CItta  Coatellsna.  and  of  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Greater;  a  monk  of  Venice,  wbo  bad  obtained  the 
caTdinalate,  sold  his  vote  for  five  tboupand  ducats  of 
gold.  Roderic  became  pope  August  2, 14B2,  and  took 
thenameof  Alexander  VI.  His  ponEiflcate  of  eleven 
yean  was  a  stormy  one,  as  be  made  every  thing  sub> 
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ordinate  to  the  purpose  of  ramog  hU  bastard  children 
above  the  heads  of  the  oldest  princely  houses  of  Italy. 
Of  the  crimes  alleged  against  Alexander  and  his  chil- 
dren, Cnsar  and  Lucretia,  this  b  not  the  place  to  speak 
in  detail ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  this  pontificate  ri- 
valled the  worst  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  de- 
bauchery, venality,  and  murder.  It  was  in  1492  that 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  the  Portujniese 
were  soon  after  disputing  with  the  Spaniards  as  to  their 
claims  through  Vasoo  de  Gama.  The  dispute  was  re- 
ferred to  Alexander.  He  traced  a  lino  which  passed 
from  pole  to  pole  through  the  Azores,  or  Western 
Islands,  and  decreed  that  all  the  countries  which  were 
beyond  this  line,  that  is,  the  West  Indies,  or  America, 
should  belong  to  Spain ;  and  all  east  of  it,  i.  e.  the 
East  Indies  and  the  African  coast,  to  Portugal.  The 
censorship  of  books  forms  one  of  the  many  claims  of 
Alexander  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  originated  it  in  1502.  The  monk  Savonarola 
(q.  V.)  fearlessly  exposed  the  wickedness  of  Alexander, 
who  caused  him  to  be  burnt  in  14d8. 

The  wits  of  the  time  did  not  fail  of  their  duty  in 
pasquinades,  one  of  which  runs  thus : 

De  vltio  in  vttium,  de  flamma  iraniiU  In  ignem. 
Veodit  Alezaudcr  claveft,  altaria,  Christum ; 
Venders  Jure  poteat,  emerat  ille  prios; 
Etc 

The  death-scene  of  this  wretch  is  stated  by  Tom- 
masi,  in  substance,  as  follows :  After  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Lucretia,  the  pope  requested  Cardinal 
Corneto  to  lend  him  his  palace  for  a  great  feast,  to 
which  all  the  cardinals  and  nobility  were  to  be  invited, 
and  at  which  some  of  them  were  to  be  poisoned.  By 
mistake  the  poisoned  wine  was  handed  to  the  pope  and 
his  son  CsBsar.  Both  were  soon  taken  ill ;  Coesar  re- 
covered, but  the  pope  died  the  same  night,  August  18, 
1503. 

Of  course  there  have  not  been  wanting  apolo.^uits 
even  for  such  a  monster  as  Alexander  VI.  Among 
those  who  doubt,  or  affect  to  doubt,  the  stories  of  his 
great  crimes,  are  Voltaire,  Roscoe,  the  Bioffrapkie  Uni- 
versdle  of  Michaud,  and  Appleton^s  Cycloptedia,  But 
the  evidence  of  contemporar}'  writers  is  not  to  be 
shaken  by  the  kind  of  criticism  employed  by  those 
who  would  whitewash  the  Borgias.  See,  as  the  chief 
authorities,  Burchard,  Diarkim,  futne  primum  pub,  juris 
/aehim  ab  A.  GmnareHi  (Florence,  1854,  8vo);  Tom- 
masi.  Vita  di  Cartare  Borg'a,  The  chief  points  of  Bur- 
chard's  diary  are  given  in  Gordon,  Life  of  Alexander 
Viand  Cattcar  Borgia  (Lond.  1729,  fol. ;  1780,  Fipnch, 
2  vols.  8vo).  See  also  Ranke,  Bittory  of  the  Pcipaci/, 
i,  44  sq. ;  Masse,  Ilisi.  du  Pope  Alexandre  VI  (Paris, 
1880,  8vo);  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hitt,  per.  iii,  §  183,  and  au- 
thorities there  cited. 

VII,  Pope  (originally  Fahio  Chigi),  bom  at  Sien- 
ra  1599,  succeeded  to  the  papacy  in  1655.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  splendor,  and  while  he  indulged 
in  luxur}'  and  licentiousness,  he  also  spent  vast  sums 
in  improving  and  adorning  the  city  of  Rome.  He 
confirmed  the  bull  of  Innocent  X  against  the  five 
propositions  of  Jansenius ;  and  was  the  author  of  the 
**  Formulary"—«n  act  the  intention  of  which  was  to 
prove  that  these  five  propositions  were  contained  in 
the  writings  of  Jansenius.  In  consequence  of  a  diffi- 
oulty  with  the  government  of  France,  French  troops 
seized  the  town  and  the  district  of  Avignon,  which  at 
that  time  still  belonged  to  the  Papal  States ;  and  the 
Sorbonne  published  theses  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
popes,  so  far  tram  being  infallible  in  temporal  afiairs, 
were  not  even  infallible  in  spiritual  matters.  After 
having  in  vain  invoked  the  aid  of  several  Catholic 
princes,  Alexander  complied  with  all  the  demands  of  the 
French  king,  and  had  Avignon  restored  to  him.  He 
died  May  22, 1667.  His  bulb  are  found  in  Cherubini's 
BuUarium,  A  vo|ume  of  his  verses,  PhUomatki  MuMa 
Juveniles  (so  called  because  written  when  he  was  at  the 
coU^ge  of  the  Philomathi,  at  Sienna),  was  printed  in 


IQSe.'^Bioff.  Umv.  i,  626;  Ranke,  ffisL  ofPapoBf,  ^ 
191 ;  PaUavicino,  Delia  Vita  di  Alessandro  VJI  Ubri  y 
(Prato,  1840,  2  vols.);  Hoefer,  Biograpkit  G<»mik,i, 
903. 

Vni,  Pope  (originally  Ottobont)^  bom  st  Yniice 
1610,  made  pope  1689,  died  Feb.  1, 1691,  having  hdd  th« 
chair  long  enough  to  advance  his  own  family,  aod  Mcure 
for  himself  an  enduring  reputation  for  avarice  and  du- 
plicity.    Ho  declared  the  decrees  of  1682  which  goir- 
aranteed  the  independence  of  the  Gallican  Chordi,  to 
be  null  and  void.    This  pope,  though  opposed  to  the 
Jansenists,  nevertheless  condemned  the  doctrine  of 
**  philosophical  sin,**  as  taught  by  the  Jesuit  profestor, 
Bongot,  of  Dijon.    The  Vatican  Library  is  indebted 
to  him  for  the  acquisition  of  the  magnificent  odllectioa 
of  hooks  and  manuscripts  of  the  Queen  Christina.— 
Hoefer,  Biog,  UmeraUy  i,  905 ;  Ranke,  JTwf.  of  Papacy^ 
ii,  279. 

Alexander,  Saintf  bishop  of  Cappadocia,  and  af- 
terward of  Jerusalem :  first,  as  colleague  of  the  aged 
Narcissus,  and  afterward  alone.  Ensebius  (lib.  ri, 
ch.  xi)  gives  an  account  of  his  call  to  the  episcopacy 
of  Jerusalem,  and  of  his  service  there.  He  protected 
Origen,  whose  fellow-disciple  he  had  been,  and  or- 
dained  him  priest.  Under  Alexander  Severus  he  vas 
imprisoned  for  seven  years.  He  suffered  a  second  per- 
secution under  Decius,  and  died  in  prison  at  Ccsarea 
in  251.  Ho  is  the  first  bishop  who  has  been  a  coai^a- 
tor.  He  was  a  friend  of  literature,  and  established  a 
library  at  Jerusalem.  He  is  commemorated  by  the 
Roman  Church  on  March  18 ;  by  the  Greek,  on  Do- 
oember  22. — Dupin,  EecL  Writers^  8d  cent. 

Alexander,  Saint,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  suc- 
ceeded AchilUw  A.D.  812  or  318,  and  his  appointment 
excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  Ariua,  who  had  himarif 
aspired  to  the  episcopal  throne.  His  doctrines  were  at- 
tacked by  Arius,  whom,  after  mildly  exhorting  to  re- 
turn to  the  truth,  he  cited  before  an  assembly  of  tbe 
clergy  at  Alexandria,  and,  on  his  refuung  to  recant  his 
errors,  excommunicated  him  and  his  foUowera.  This 
sentence  was  afterward  confirmed  by  above  a  hundred 
bishops  in  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  320.  One 
of  his  epistles  against  Arius  may  be  found  in  Socrates, 
/list,  JlccL  i,  6,  and  another  in  Theodoret,  Hist,  Eed, 
i,  4.     He  died  AprU  17, 826. 

Alexander,  Saint,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  is 
commemorated  Aug.  28  (Latin)  or  30  (Greek).  He 
resolutely  opposed  tbe  Arian  heresy ;  and  when  Ebs»> 
bins  of  Nicomedia  insisted  upon  Ariua  being  received 
into  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  Alexander,  in  tbe 
deepest  afi9iction,  ordered  public  fasting  and  prayer  to 
be  made  to  God  to  avert  it ;  and  himself  pasMd  whole 
nights  before  the  altar,  with  his  face  upon  tbe  ground. 
Arius  died  on  the  day  befbre  that  fixed  for  his  restonk 
tton.  Alexander  died  in  840.->Socnite8,  Htst.  £eoI.  i, 
87,  88;  ii,  6;  Acta  Sanctorum. 

Alexander,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  an  adherent  of 
Nestorius.  At  t^e  Council  of  Ephesna  (431),  where  he 
had  been  sent  as  a  delegate,  he  signed,  with  eight  oth- 
er bishops,  a  letter  addressed  by  Nestorius  to  the  Em- 
peror Tbeodosius,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  con- 
vocation of  another  synod,  to  which  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria and  the  £;Q'ptian  bishops  should  not  be  invited. 
Pope  Sixtus  III,  to  whom  Alexander  at  a  later  date 
appealed,  refused  him  a  hearing,  and  at  length  the 
emperor  banished  him  to  Famothis  in  Egypt.  Twen- 
ty-three letters,  existing  in  a  Latin  translation  {I^nsl. 
Lupi  Ephesiana:),  are  ascribed  to  him  as  author ;  and 
Suidas  reports  a  discourse  of  his,  Quid  novi  Chriitus  i« 
mundum  intulerit. — Herzog,  Beal^Encj^Uopadie,  a.  v. 

Alexander,  founder  of  the  Acosmetae  (q.  ▼.),  was 
bom  of  an  ancient  family,  in  Asia  Minor,  In  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Constantiua.  He  first  filled  an  oflioe 
at  court,  but  afterward  gave  all  that  lie  bad  to  the 
poor,  and  retired  into  Syria.    He  afterward  ibimded 
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t  monsstcfy  on  the  bankB  of  the  Eaphntes,  and  Intro-  i  or  allows  irorldliness  and  the  lower  powers  of  the  sonl 
dnced  a  new  rale  of  chanting  the  pniaes  of  God  with-  |  to  govern  It.  In  the  latter  case,  the  consciousness  of 
odt  ceasing,  dsj  and  night,  throu^chout  the  year.  To  God  may  be  wanting,  and  the  fool  will  say,  There  is 
sscnre  this,  he  divided  his  monks  into  six  classes,  one  |  no  God."  He  distinguishes  also  between  the  idea  of 
of  which  tbllowod  another  perpetually.  When  he  had  God  in  general  (raiio  eommunig)  and  the  particular  ap- 
tbos  exercised  his  monlu  for  twenty  years  in  this  first ;  plication  of  it  (ratio  propria),  **  The  former  is  true 
nwnasteiT  of  his  order,  he  left  them,  and  passed  !  even  in  idolatry,  for  that  testifies  of  an  idea  of  God  as 
throagh  Palmyra,  Antioch,  and  Constantinople,  in  all  |  its  fbundation,  thou|^  the  application  of  it  is  enone- 
which  places  he  suffered  for  the  faith.  At  last  he  •  ous.'*  As  to  grace,  he  "defines  the  gr<tda graUt  date 
died,  ahirat  440,  at  another  monastery  of  his  institu-  ,  as  the  gift  which  is  communicated  to  rational  crea^ 
tion,  called  Gomon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pontus  Eox-  \  tnres,  in  order  to  make  them  capable,  as  far  as  de^ 
initf.  BoUandos  give  a  life  of  hhn,  which  purports  '  pends  on  tliis  gift,  to  labor  for  the  eternal  salvation 
to  be  written  by  one  of  his  disciples. — Baillet,  Jan.  16;  '  and  improvement  of  others.  It  is  the  more  remote 
Landon,  Ecdn.  Did,  1, 240.  !  preparation  for  salvation,  mere  dead  faith,  Imowledgo 

Alexander  Alesius,  or  de  Hales  (so  called  be- .  without  life.  Through  the  ffraiia  ffratumfaeiena  sal- 
canse  he  was  bom  at  Hailea,  in  Gloucestershire,  or  ,  vution  itself  is  added."  He  **  supposed  man  to  be 
was  a  nxmk  in  the  monastery  there),  one  of  the  most ;  created  first  in  his  pttrit  naiuraHlms,  and  then  the 
eminent  of  the  scholastic  divines.  After  studying  in  !  higher  development  of  nature  follows  by  the  in/brmo- 
England  lie  proceeded  to  Pari?,  and  studied  theology  |  iio  per  ffrattam.  According  to  tins  view  man  needed 
and  the  canon  law,  and  gained  such  a  high  reputation  i  grace  from  the  beginning,  but  it  was  to  be  attained  by 
that  he  was  styled  "the  /mfraffable  Doctor,^*  He  be-  the  -determination  of  his  will.  The  original  relation 
came  a  Franciscan  in  1222,  and  died  at  Parts,  Aug.  27,  I  of  the  Utter  to  nature  is  distinguished  fh>m  the  pres- 
idio. His  worlca  are :  1.  i4  Commentary  on  (he  Psalm$  ent  in  this  respect,  that  it  lequhred  grace  only  for  its 
[enoneoualy  atcrilMited  to  Bonarentura,  and  by  others,  .  higher  culture,  not  for  its  transformation.  Man,  in 
with  greater  prolwbility,  to  Hugo  de  Sancto-Caro]  '  relation  to  grace,  was  infarmU  negaUve,  without  the 
(Venice,  1496,  fol.) : — ^2.  Commentarieg  en  the  Aiocalypee  higher  form  of  lifo,  but  not  ipform^'i  prwaUvf^  as  he  was 
(Pdris,  1647.  fol.>: — 8.  A  Summary  of  all  Tholoffjf—  after  the  Fall.  Uei  ce  gratia  is  infurmana^  not  refor^ 
&mnHarAeofo^ica(Norimb.l482;  Basle,  1502;  Venice,  imnu*'  (Neander,  Hid.  of  Dogmae^  ii,  574,  567).  In 
1576, 4  vols. ;  0>lngne,  1622,  and  many  other  placef>) :  ecclesiastical  matters  he  advocates  the  strongest  pa- 
-^.CommetU.onth'i  Fow  Booki  of  the  Sentences  {l.yonB^  pal  doctrines,  being  especially  in  &vor  of  the  prerog- 
1561);  there  are  doubts  whetiier  he  was  the  author  of  atives  of  the  papacy.  He  refuses  any  toleration  to 
this  last  work.  i  heretics,  and  would  have  them  deprived  of  all  prop- 

The^Ssanna  was  written  at  tho  command  of  Pope  In-  .  erty ;  he  absolves  subjects  from  all  obligations  to  obey 


nocent  IV,  and  enjoined  by  his  successor,  Alexander 
IV,  to  be  used  by  all  professors  and  students  of  theol- 
0^  in  Christendom.    Alexander  gave  the  doctrines 


a  prince  that  Is  not  obedient  to  the  Church.  Tho 
spiritual  power,  wluch  blesses  and  consecrates  kingp; 
is,  by  that  \&ry  fact,  above  all  temporal  powers,  to  say 
of  the  Church  a  more  rigorously  syllogistic  form  than  nothing  of  the  essential  dignity  of  its  nature.  It  has 
they  had  previonaly  had,  and  may  thus  bo  considered  the  right  to  appoint  and  to  judge  these  powers,  while 
Bttbeantbor  of  the  scholastic  theology.  He  answer-  the  pope  has  no  judge  but  God.  In  ecclesiastical 
cd  the  question  whether  theolo^  is  a  science  in  the  \  afluirs  also  he  maintains  the  pope^s  authority  to  bo 
following  manner :  he  made  a  distinction  in  the  appli- 1  full,  absolute,  and  superior  to  all  laws  and  customs, 
catkm  of  the  idea  of  science ;  science  relates  either  to  ,  The  points  on  which  Alexander  exercises  bis  dialec- 
the  completion  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  (in  which  \  tics  are  sometimes  simply  ludicrous ;  as  when  he  dis- 
ease it  has  to  do  with  knowledge  as  such — ^that  is,  the-  cusses  the  question  whether  a  moufo  that  should  nib- 
oretical) ;  or  the  knowledge  relates  to  religious  expe-  !  ble  a  consecrated  wafer  would  thereby  eat  the  body 


riencr,  and  of  the  latter  kind  is  theological  knowledge.  \  of  Christ.    He  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would. 

He  thinks  Adam  died  at  three  o'clock,  l>ecause  that 
was  the  hour  of  Christ's  death. — Neander,  Ch,  Hut, 
vol.  iv,  420  et  al. ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Hitt,  vol.  iii,  824,  858 ; 
Cave,  Hitt,  Ui.  ann.  1280 ;  Haureau,  FhUotophie  Scho' 
lastiquey  ch.  xv. 

Alexander  Natalis.    See  Katalis. 


This  knowledge  can  only  proceed  from  the  disposition. 
Theology  demands  the  human  soul,  since  it  rouses  the 
affections,  the  tendencies  of  the  disposition,  by  the 
principles  of  goodness,  the  fear  of  God,  and  love.  The 
r^ioo  of  knowledge  to  faith  is  therefore  the  reverse 
of  wliat  it  is  in  the  other  sciences,  since  theology  first 
•fall  prodooes  fiaith,  and,  after  the  soul  has  been  puri- 
fied throujdk  £aith  working  by  love,  the  result  is  the  |  Alexander  Nbvski,  one  of  the  saints  of  the  Rus- 
aadeistanding  of  theology.  In  logical  science,  on  tho  sian  calendar,  second  son  of  the  Grand-duke  Jaroslaus 
contrary,  rational  knowledge  produces  faith.  If  the  II,  was  bom  in  Vladimir  A.D.  1218.  In  1288  he  was 
fonner  have  prodaced  faith,  then  the  internal  grounds  made  governor  of  Novogorod,  which  he  defended 
for  sudi  conviction  will  appear.  Faith  is  then  the  I  against  the  Tartar  hordes,  who  at  that  tune  grievous- 
IJKht  of  the  sool ;  and  the  more  any  one  is  enlighten-  !  ly  oppressed  Russia.  In  1289  an  army  of  Swedes, 
«1  by  this  light,  ao  much  more  will  he  apprehend  the  Danes,  and  Teutonic  knights  appeared  befbre  the  city 
Raaons  by  which  his  faith  is  proved.  There  is,  in-  and  summoned  Alexander  to  submit,  who,  however, 
<feed,  a  fkith  which  does  not  rise  so  high  as  knowledge,  bravely  refused,  and  vanquished  them  in  a  bloody  bat- 
'vUch  satiafiea  itself  with  probabilities ;  but  Christian  tie  near  the  river  Neva,  whence  he  received  the  hon- 
&itb  19  dliferent.     It  proceeds  from  experience,  ap-  {  orable  surname  which  was  then  given  to  him.     On 

tho  death  of  Yaroslav  II,  in  1247,  Iiis  brother  Andrew 
endeavored  to  deprive  htm  of  the  throne  of  Vladimir, 
and  Alexander  fled  to  the  khan  of  Sarai,  with  the  aid 
of  whom  he  ascended  the  throne  in  1252,  and  reigned 
for  12  years  with  great  wisdom.  Tho  rest  of  bis  life 
was  spent  in  the  defence  of  his  country''  against  the 
Tartars,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Livonians,  who  continued 
their  attacks.  He  died  at  Gorodetz,  near  Novogorod, 
Nov.  14, 1263,  and  was  enrolled  by  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  among  her  saints.  Peter  the  Great  subse- 
quently built  the  celebrated  monastery  of  St.  AlcxaU' 
der  Nevski  on  the  spot  where  Alexander's  most  re- 


peals to  the  revelation  of  the  highest  truths,  and  hence 
itaoda  above  all  knowledge  (Neander,  HieUtry  of 
^^offma»^  ii,  550).  As  to  our  knowledge  of  God,  Alex- 
nder  taught  that  **  the  idea  of  God  is  a  hahitu$  natw- 
nSler  imprtsBMS  primtB  verHaUt,  and  is  founded  on  the 
os&aectkm  anbsUting  between  eternal  truth  and  the 
■onl  oatore  of  man.  But  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween a  cogmtio  m  habiiu  and  »»  octe.  The  habitual 
Iks  at  the  basia  of  human  consciousness ;  the  actual  is 
tike  developed  idc*.  In  reference  to  the  former,  the 
idea  of  God  is  nndenlable ;  In  reference  to  the  second,  a 
tvofoldteaden^of  the  soul  is  possible — ^in  proportion 
as  iteitber  tarns  to  the  revelatbn  of  the  highest  truth,  i  nowned  victory  was  gained.     He  also  instituted  un- 
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der  the  same  name  an  order  of  knighthood,  which  itill 
exists  in  unabated  lustre,  and  is  only  conferred  as  the 
reward  of  extraordinary  services. — Biog.  Univ.  i,  682 ; 
Uosc,  Biog.  Diet, ;  Biog.  Genirale,  i,  857. 

Alexander,  Archibald,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  was  bom  in  Rockbridge  Co., 
Va.,  April  17, 1772,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1791,  and 
labored  with  great  acceptance  in  his  native  state  till 
1796,  when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College.     By  his  wisdom  and  industry  he  soon 
imparted  to  the  institution  a  more  healthfUl  and  vig* 
orous  tone,  as  well  as  greatly  increased  the  numl)er 
of  its  students.     In  1807  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
taking  charge  of  the  Pine  Street  church.     Made  D.D. 
in  1810,  Dr.  Alexander  was  chosen  in  1812  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  at  the 
Princeton  Seminary,  then  just  organized.     He  contin- 
ued in  this  office  till  his  death,  Oct  22, 1851.    As  a 
preacher,  he  was  very  effective.     As  a  teacher,  **  Dr. 
Alexander  was  possessed  of  a  combination  of  qualities 
admirably  fitted  to  secure  both  the  respect  and  the  affec- 
tion of  his  students,  and  the  strongest  and  most  unant- 
mons  testimony  has  been  borne  by  multitudes  to  the 
beneficial  inflaenoe  of  his  instructions  and  example  in 
framing  their  religious  character,  in  cultivating  their 
intellectual  powers,  and  in  storing  their  minds  with 
useful  knowledge.     Above  eighteen  hundred  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  had  studied  under  his  superin- 
tendence, of  whom  about  sixteen  hundred  were  alive 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  most  of  them  occupied  as  pas- 
tors in  the  two  leading  branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  but  not  s  few  also  as 
missionaries  among  the  heathen.     While  his  great 
talents  and  acquirements,  his  sound  judgment,  and 
his  profound  piety  secured  their  esteem  and  confidence, 
his  nnaflfected  simplicity,  his  cordial  kindliness,  and 
his  hearty  vivacity  called  forth  a  very  large  measure 
of  personal  affection.     He  filled  for  forty  years,  with 
powers  that  scarcely  exhibited  any  symptom  of  decay, 
a  situation  of  great  influence ;  he  was  able  and  willing 
to  improve  fully  his  opportunities  of  usefulness ;  and 
thus  he  became  a  great  benefactor  to  bis  Church  and 
country,  by  exerting  a  most  powerful  and  wholesome 
influence  on  the  formation  of  the  character  of  a  large 
number  of  men  who  are  now  making  full  proof  of 
their  ministry,  and  are  workmen  that  need  not  to  be 
ashamed"  {Brit,  Qit.  Rev.  1854).     His  principal  works 
are:  Brief  Compendium  of  Bible  Truth  (N.  Y.  12mo): 
— Advice  to  a  ymnq  Christian  (Phila.): — AnnaU  of  the 
JemA  Nation  (N.Y.):— Bible  Diet,  (18mo,  Phila.):— 
Christian  Experience  (Phila.  1840,  12mo): — Evidences 
of  Christianity  (12mo,  Phila.  1825;  often  reprinted):— 
Hiit,  of  the  Patriarchs  (1883,  Vhiia,):— Canon  of  0,  and 
N.  T.  (Phila.  1861,  12mo) :— History  of  Colomzation 
(8vo,  1846)  i—IIistory  of  the  IsraelUish  Nation  (Phila. 

1853,  8vo).  His  **  Moral  Science*''  (12mo)  was  a  post- 
humous publication.  He  left  also  many  MSS.,  which 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  published  hereafter. — 
Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  612 ;  Memoir,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander (N.  Y.  1854,  8vo);  Brit,  and  For.  Evang.  Revitw, 

1854,  p.  584 ;  Meth.  Quar,  Bev.  1862,  p.  250. 

Alexander,  Caleb,  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
the  last  century,  bom  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  July  22, 1755, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1777,  was  licensed  to  preach 
in  1778.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  Hamilton 
College,  a  seminary  at  Auburn,  and  other  institutions. 
He  died  April  12, 1828.— Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  406. 

Alexander,  James  Waddell,  D.D.,  eldest  son 
of  Archibald  Alexander,  was  bom  March  13,  1804, 
in  Louisa  Co.,  Va.  He  received  his  academical  train- 
ing under  James  Ross  in  Philadelphia,  and  graduated 
A.B.  at  Princeton  in  1820.  He  was  appointed  tutor  in 
the  college  at  the  age  of  twenty,  having  in  the  mean 
time  pursued  his  theolof^ical  studies  at  the  seminary 
under  the  instruction  of  his  father,  who  was  appointed 
in  1812  first  professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 


the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Princeton,    He  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick 
in  1824,  and  soon  after  became  pastor  of  the  same 
church  in  Charlotte  Co.,  Va.,  in  which  his  father  had 
commenced  his  ministry.     In  1828  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  Trenton,  K  J,    In 
1832  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Trenton,  on  account  of 
impaired  health,  and  became  editor  of  the  Prubgterim 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia.     In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belle«hLettres 
in  the  college  at  Princeton,  which  post  he  continued 
to  occupy  until,  in  1844,  he  was  called  to  the  Doane 
Street  church  in  New  York.     While  fulfilling  the  pro- 
fessorship he  preached  regularly  to  a  small  congrega- 
tion of  colored  people  at  Princeton,  without  compensa- 
tion, for  the  space  of  seven  years.     In  1843  he  was 
made  D.D.  by  Lafayette  College,  Pa.    In  1849  he  vaa 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  Professor  of  Ec- 
clesiastical History  and  Church  Government  in  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1851  he  was  called  to 
take  charge  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
New  York.    Hero  his  most  important  work  in  the  Gos- 
pel ministry  was  performed.    He  gathered  around  him 
one  of  the  largest  arid  naost  influential  congregations 
in  the  land,  who  were  attracted,  not  by  his  popular 
talents,  but  by  his  personal  worth,  and  weight,  and 
piety,  and  by  the  fervid  simplicity  with  which  he 
preached  Christ  Jesus.     Dr.  Alexander  was  a  man  of 
eminent  and  varied  learning,  reaching  into  all  the  de- 
partments of  science  and  literature,  the  stores  of  which, 
in  many  modem  as  well  as  ancient  languages,  were  as 
familiar  to  him  and  as  much  at  his  command  as  those 
in  his  mother  tongue.    Yet  his  practical  religious  zeal 
was  sp  great  that  the  greater  part  of  his  writings  con- 
sists of  books  for  children,  and  writings  to  increase 
practical  religion.     His  rare  qualities  as  a  writer  and 
a  preacher  enabled  him  to  say  every  thing  in  a  style 
of  orifpnality  and  peculiar  grace.     He  was  equally 
distinguished  for  moral  exceUenoe,  especially  for  child- 
like simplicity  of  character,  unaffectod  hamility,  and 
simple  but  ever -glowing  piety.     In  the  spring  of 
1859  his  health  began  to  fail.     With  a  view  to  its 
restoration,  he  went  to  Virginia  in  the  early  summer, 
and  appeared  to  grow  better.     About  a  week  before 
his  death  he  was  seized  with  dysentery,  and  died  at  the 
Red  Sweet  Sprins^s,  Alleghany  Co.,  Va.,  July  31, 1859. 

Dr.  Alexander's  writings  are  chiefly  practical,  bat 
all  distinguished  by  breadth  of  thought  and  by  admira- 
ble excellence  of  style.     Among  them  are,  A  Gift  to 
the  Afflicted  (12mo)  C^Geograpky  of  the  Bible  (by  J.  W. 
and  J.  A.  Alexander,  12mo):---C<maofalto»,  or  Ditoourta 
to  the  suffering  Children  of  God  (N.  Y.  1858,  8vo):— 
American  Mechanic  (2  vols.  18mo) : — Thoughts  on  Fam- 
ily Worship  (12mo) : — Ufe  ofRtv,  A.  Alexander,  D.D. 
(8vo): — Young  Communicant  (12mo): — The  American 
Sunday-school  andiUA  djunets  (PhU.  1856).     He  wrote 
more  than  thirty  juvenile  books  for  the  American  Sun- 
day-school Union,  of  which  the  best  known  are  Infant 
Library, My  Son,  Scripture  Guide,  Frank  liarper,Cari, 
the  Young  Emigrant,    He  also  was  a  frequent  contribo- 
tor  to  the  Princeton  Beview,    Since  his  death  has  ap- 
peared his  Thoughts  on  Preaclung  (N.  Y.  1^1, 12mo)  :— 
Discourses  on  Faith  (N.  Y.  1862, 12mo).~.New  Yoric  Ob- 
server; Forty  Years'  Correspondence  ofDr,  J,  W,  Alejeam- 
der  with  a  Friend  (N.  Y.  1860, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Nett  Eng- 
lander,  Nov.  1860,  art.  v ;  Mercersburg  Bev,  Oct.  1860. 

Alexander,  Joseph  Addiaon,  D.D^  an  emi* 
nent  Presbyterian  minister  and  scholar,  third  son  of 
Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  (q.  v.),  was  bom  April  24. 
1809.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1826,  receiving 
the  first  honor  of  his  class.  He  was  soon  after  ap> 
pointed  tutor  in  that  college,  but  declined  the  poc^ 
and  united  with  Professor  Robert  B.  Pattoa  in  the 
establishment  of  the  EdgehiU  Seminary  for  boys  at 
Princeton.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  A4Jnnct>proli»u 
sor  of  Ancient  Languages  at  Princeton,  but  resigned 
in  1833  to  visit  the  German  universities.    He  apeot  a 
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leiBon  at  HaQe  tnd  Berlin,  and  retonied  to  accept  the 
profesMnfaip  of  Oriental  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Semouifj  at  Princeton,  to  which  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed dnrfaig  bis  absence.  In  1862  he  was  transferred  to 
the  chairof  EcdesiaatiGal  History.  He  died  at  Prince- 
ton, Jan.  38, 1860. 

Dr.  Alexander  spoke  almost  all  the  modem  languages 
of  Europe,  and  as  a  scholar  in  Oriental  literature  had 
few,  if  aoy,  superiors.     His  critical  works  are  distin- 
gnithed  l^  keen  analysis  and  sound  discrimination. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  and  popular, 
teaching  mostly  from  written  notes,  he  was  seldom 
koown  to  take  his  ejea  from  the  paper,  though  he  kept 
np  the  interest  of  his  Auditors  by  the  great  learning, 
tlie  clear  metliod,  and,  at  times,  the  high  flight  of  elo- 
qaence  he  displayed.     He  had  the  rare  capacity,  both 
mental  and  physical,  of  almost  incesMut  reading  and 
intelleetaal  lalxir,  and  he  taf  ked  his  great  energies  to 
the  ntmost    The  result  is  before  us  in  a  life  of  seldom 
ptralieled  intellectual  achierement.     He  studied  Ara- 
bte  irhen  a  boy,  and  had  read  tlic  whole  Koran  in  that 
tongue  when  he  was  fourteen.     Persic,  S^^riac,  He- 
brew, Coptic  were  sncofissively  mastered.     He  did  not 
fttady  these  langvages  for  tiie  sake  of  their  grammar, 
but  of  their  literature ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  hnoanng^ 
but  Qtiumg  them.     He  studied,  however,  profoundly 
the  philosophy  of  their  structure  and  their  analogies  to 
each  other,  and  learned  the  Sanscrit  to  possess  the 
basis  of  comparatiTe  philology.     Greek  and  Latin,  and 
all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  were  fiimiliar  to 
him.    From  this  foundation  of  linguistic  learning  he 
proceeded  to  a  wide  and  comprehensive  system  of  his- 
torir;:!,  antiquarian,  and  philosophical  studies.     But 
all  his  other  acquisitions  were  subordinated  to  the 
itDdy  and  elucidation  of  the  Word  of  God.     His  pro- 
fessional lectures  and  his  commentaries  were  the  fruit 
of  his  wide  researches  thus  applied  and  consecrated. 
Bat  his  personal  lore  for  the  Soiptnres  and  delight  in 
them  were  not  less  remarkable  than  his  ability  in  il- 
In^strating  them.     He  had  learned  whole  books  of  them 
br  heart,  both  in  the  original  and  in  our  English  ver- 
sion.   The  exegetical  works  of  Dr.  Alexander  have 
(laltted  him  a  great  reputation  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
America,  and  will  doubtless  remain  a  permanent  part 
of  BibUcal  literature.    They  include  The  earlier  Proph- 
tofs  oflsmak  (N.  Y.  1846,  8vo)  i—Tke  laUr  Propheciet 
o/Itaiak  (N.  Y.  1847, 8vo)  '.^T$aiah  illustrated  and  ex- 
flcdned  (an  abridgment  of  the  critical  coromentar}', 
N.  T.  1851,  2  vols.  12mo)  i—Tkt  Psalms  translated  and 
aphined  (N.  Y.  1850,  3  vols.  8vo)  :^Commentary  on 
tie  Acts  (S,  Y.  1867,  2  vols.  12nio)  :—Comm,  on  Mark 
(1^  ISmo).     He  also  published  (from  the  Princeton 
Bmeit)  Essays  on  the  primitive  Church  Offices  (N.  Y. 
1^1).    Since  his  death  his  Sermons  have. been  pub- 
lished (2  vols.  8vo,  N.  Y.  1860) ;  also  a  Commentary  on 
Matthew  (^.  Y.  1860);  and  Notes  on  N.  T.  Literature 
(X.  Y.  1861, 12mo). 

Alexandra  (AXi^dvBpay  fern,  ot  Alexander)^  the 
name  of  several  women  in  Josephus. 

1.  Snmamed  (or  rather,  perhaps,  originally  named) 
Saloxs,  first  married  to  Aristobulus,  and  afterward 
the  wife  of  Alexander  Jannseus,  his  brother.  In  the 
actoont  of  the  latter  prince  we  have  noticed  the  ad- 
vice which  he  gave  upon  his  death-bed  to  Alexandra, 
vith  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Pharisees  and  establisli 
herself  in  the  kingdom .  Alexandra  followed  his  coun- 
sel, and  secured  the  object  of  her  wishes.  The  Phar- 
bees,  won  by  the  marks  of  respect  which  she  paid  to 
them,  exerted  their  influence  over  the  people,  and  Al- 
«zaAder  Jamiseus  was  buried  with  great  pomp  and 
tpleodor,  and  Alexandra  ruled  during  the  space  of  nine 
T^ars.  Under  ber  government  the  country  enjoyed 
external  peace,  hut  was  distracted  by  internal  strife. 
The  Pharisees,  having  obtained  an  ascendency  over 
the  mind  of  the  queen,  proceeded  to  exact  from  her 
many  impottant  advantages  for  themselves  and  friends, 
sad  then  ta  obtain  the  pnnishment  and  persecution  of 


all  those  who  had  been  opposed  to  them  during  the 
king's  reign.  Many  of  the  Sadducees,  therefore,  wers 
put  to  death;  and  their  vindictiveness  proceeded  to 
such  acts  of  cruelty  and  injustice  that  none  of  Alexan- 
der's friends  could  be  secure  of  their  lives.  Many 
of  tho  principal  persons  who  luid  served  in  the  lato 
king's  armies,  with  Aristobulus  at  their  head,  entreat- 
ed permission  to  quit  their  country,  or  to  be  placed  in 
some  of  tho  distant  fortresses,  where  they  might  bo 
sheltered  from  the  persecution  of  their  enemies.  Aft- 
er some  deliberation,  ^e  adopted  the  expedient  of  dis- 
tributing them  among  the  difi'erent  garrisons  of  tho 
idngdom,  excepting  those,  however,  in  which  she  had 
deposited  her  most  valuable  property.  In  the  mean 
timo  her  son  Aristobulus  was  devising  the  means  of 
seizing  upon  tho  throne,  and  an  opportunity  at  length 
presented  itself  for  carrying  his  project  into  effect. 
The  queen  being  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  Aris- 
tobulus at  once  made  himself  master  of  tiiose  fortresses 
in  which  his  friends  had  been  placed,  and,  before  the 
necessary  measures  could  be  taken  to  stay  his  prog- 
ress, he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of 
troops.  Alexandra  left  tho  crown  to  Hyrcanus,  her 
eldest  son ;  but  he,  being  opposed  by  Aristobulus,  re- 
tired to  private  life.  Alexandra  died  B.C.  69,  aged 
sevens-three  years  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  16, 1-5 ;  Mtd- 
ler,  De  Alexandra,  Altd.  1711;  Zeltner,  id.  ib.  eod.). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  wife  of  Alexander 
(son  of  Aristobulus  and  brother  of  Hyrcanus),  and 
mother  of  another  Aristobulus  and  of  Mariamne  (q.  v.), 
whose  death,  in  consequence  of  her  husband's  (Herod 
the  Great's)  suspicions,  she  perfidiously  connived  at; 
but  she  was  afterward  herself  put  to  death  by  Herod's 
order  (Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  2,  5-7,  8). 

3.  A  daughter  of  PhosaClus  by  Salampsio :  fihc  mar- 
ried Timins  of  Cyprus,  but  had  no  children  (Josephus. 
Ant,  xviii,  5,  4). 

Alezan^'drla  (properly ^2ftran^r»'a,  'AXe^avrpcur, 
3  Mace,  iii,  20 ;  iv,  1 1 ;  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in 
the  derivatives  'AXtKavipivg,  an  Alexandrian,  Acts  vi, 
9;  xviii,  24;  and  'AXikav^ptvog,  Alexandrine,  Acts 
xxvii,  6 ;  xxviii,  11),  the  chief  maritime  city  and  long 
tho  metropolis  of  Lower  Eg^'pt,  so  called  from  its 
founder,  Alexander  the  Groat,  was  in  many  ways  most 
importantly  connected  with  the  later  histor}'  of  tho 
Jews — as  well  from  the  relations  which  subsisted  be- 
tween them  and  the  Ptolemies,  who  reigned  in  that 
city,  as  from  the  vast  number  of  Jews  who  were  set- 
tled there,  with  whom  a  constant  intercourse  was 
maintained  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Mediterranean,  twelve  miles  west  of  the  Cano- 
pic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  81°  18'  N.  lat.  and  26°  68' 
E.  long.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  comprehensive  pol- 
ic3^  of  Alexander,  who  traced  himself  the  ground-plan 
of  the  city  (Plut.  Alex.  26),  perceiving  that  the  usual 
channels  of  commerce  might  be  advantageously  al- 
tered ;  and  that  a  city  occupying  this  site  could  not 
fail  to  become  the  common  emporium  for  the  traffic 
of  the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  by  means  of  tho 
river  Nile  and  the  two  adjacent  seas,  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean.  See  Alexander  the  Great. 
For  a  long  period  Alexandria  was  the  greatest  of 
known  cities,  for  Nineveh  and  Babylon  had  fallen, 
and  Rome  had  not  yet  risen  to  pre-eminence;  and 
even  when  Rome  became  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  Alexandria  only  the  metropolis  of  a  province,  the 
latter  was  second  only  to  the  former  in  wealth,  extent, 
and  importance,  and  was  honored  with  the  magnificent 
titles  of  the  second  metropolis  of  the  world,  the  city 
of  cities,  the  Queen  of  the  East,  a  second  Rome  (Died. 
Sic.  xvii ;  Strab.  xvii ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii ;  He- 
gesipp.  iv,  27 ;  Josephus,  War,  iv,  11,  5).  It  is  not 
mentioned  at  all  in  the  Old  Testament  [see  No],  and 
only  incidentally  in  the  New  (Acts  vi,  9;  xviii,  24; 
xxvii,  6). 

Alexandria  was  founded  B.C.  882,  upon  the  site  of 
the  small  village  of  Rhacotis  (Strabo,  xvii,  c.  i,  6),  and 
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oppotlfte  to  the  little  island  of  PhAros,  which,  even  be- 
fore the  time  of  Homer,  had  given  shelter  to  the  Greek 
traders  on  the  coast.  Alexander  selected  this  spot  for 
the  Greek  colony  which  he  proposed  to  found,  from  the 
capabilit}'  of  forming  the  deep  water  between  Kliacotis 
and  the  isle  of  Pharos  into  a  liarbor  that  might  become 
the  port  of  all  Egypt.  He  accordingly  ordered  Di- 
nocrates,  the  architect  who  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesns,  to  improve  the  liarbor,  and  to  lay  down 
the  plan  of  the  new  dt}* ;  and  he  further  appointed 
Cleomenes  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  to  act  as  superin- 
tendent. The  light-house  upon  the  isle  of  Pharos  was 
to  be  named  after  his  friend  Hephnstion,  and  all  con- 
tracts between  merchants  in  the  port  were  to  com- 
mence *'In  the  name  of  Hephostion."  The  great 
market  which  had  hitherto  existed  at  Canopus  was 
speedily  removed  to  the  new  city,  which  thus  at  once 
rose  to  commercial  importance.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  the  building  of  thei|city  was  carried  on 
briskly  by  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Lagns,  or  Soter,  but 
many  of  the  public  worlLS  wore  not  completed  till  the 


reign  of  Ptolemy  PliUadelphus.    The  cHy  was  biiOt 
upon  a  strip  of  land  between  the  sea  and  the  Lake 
Mareotis,  and  its  ground  plan  resembled  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cblamys,  or  roldier*s  cloak.    The  two  miin 
streets,  240  feet  wide,  left  a  f^ee  passage  for  the  ooitli 
wind,  which  alone  conveys  coolness  in  Egypt    Ihej 
crossed  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  ndddk  of  tlie 
city,  which  was  three  miles  long  and  seven  braad,  and 
the  whole  of  the  streets  were  wide  enough  for  cairiiges. 
The  long  narrow  island  of  I^haros  was  formed  uto  s 
sort  of  breakwater  to  the  port,  by  joining  the  middk 
of  the  bland  to  the  main-land  by  means  of  a  mole 
seven  stadia  in  length,  and  hence  called  the  Hepts- 
stadium.    To  let  the  water  pass,  there  were  two  Iraki 
in  the  mole,  over  which  bridges  were  thrown.    The 
public  grounds  and  palaces  occupied  nearly  a  third  of 
the  whole  extent  of  the  city.     The  Royal  Dockf,  tlie 
Exchange,  the  Posideion,  or  temple  of  Neptune,  sad 
many  other  public  buildings,   fronted  the  harbor. 
There  also  stood  the  burial-place  for  the  Greek  kmgi 
of  Egypt,  called  **the  Soma,"  because  it  held  ''the 
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body,"  as  that  of  Alexander  was  called.  On  the  west- 
em  side  of  the  Heptastadium,  and  on  the  outside  of 
the  city  were  other  dock?,  and  a  ship-canal  into  Lake 
Mareotis,  as  likewise  the  Necropolis,  or  public  burial- 
place  of  the  city.  There  were  also  a  theatre,  an  am- 
phitheatre, a  gymnasium,  with  a  large  portico,  more 
than  600  feet  long,  and  supported  by  several  rows  of 
marble  columns ;  a  stadium,  In  which  games  were  cel- 
ebrated every  fifth  year ;  a  hall  of  justice,  public  f^ves 
or  gardens,  a  hippodrome  for  chariot  races,  and,  tow- 
ering above  all,  was  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  Sera- 
peum.  The  most  famous  of  all  the  public  buildings 
planned  by  Ptolemy  Soter  were  the  library  and  muse- 
um, or  College  of  Philosophy.  They  were  built  near 
the  royal  palace,  in  that  part  of  the  city  called  Bru- 
chion,  and  contained  a  great  hall,  used  as  a  lecture- 
room  and  common  dining-room,  and  had  a  covered 
walk  all  round  the  outside,  and  a  seat  on  which  the 
philosophers  sometimes  sat  in  the  open  air.  Within 
the  verge  of  the  Serapeum  was  a  supplementary  li- 
brary, called  the  daughter  of  the  former.  The  profes- 
sors of  the  college  were  supported  out  of  the  pullic 


income.     The  light-house  at  Alexandiu  waa  not  fin- 
ished till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphna,  B.C. 
284-246.    Itwas  built  by  the  arehitectSostratua.    The 
royal  burisl-place  was  also  finished  in  this  reign,  and 
Philadclpbus  removed  the  body  of  Alexander  from 
Memphis  to  this  city,  and  hither  pilgrims  came  and 
bowed  before  the  golden  sareophagns  In  irhich  the 
hero's  body  was  placed.     Seleucus  Cjblasactes,  B.C. 
64,  is  said  to  have  stolen  the  golden  coffin  of  Alexan- 
der.    The  Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  41-65,  founded  the 
Claudian  Museum;   and  Antoninus,  A.D.  162-218, 
built  the  Gates  of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,  and  like- 
wise made  a  hippodrome.     At  the  great  rebellion  of 
Egypt,  A.D.  297,  Alexandria  was  besieged  hy  I>iocle> 
tlan,  when,  in  commemoration  of  his  humanity  in  stay- 
ing the  pillage  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants  erected  en 
equestrian  statue,  now  lost,  but  which,  there  ia  littlo 
doubt,  surmounted  the  lofty  column  knowm    by  the 
name  of  Pompey's  Pillar,  the  base  of  which  atill  I  e«\T« 
the  inscription,  **To  the  most  honored  empenor,   the 
saviour  of  Alexandria,  the  unconquerable  DiocIetieD.** 
The  port  of  Alexandria  is  described  by  Josepbua  ^H*ar 
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Iv,  10, 6),  and  his  descripdon  is  in  perfisct  confomiitj 
with  the  best  modem  accounts.     It  was  secan,  but 
difficult  of  sceess,  in  consequence  of  which  a  magnifl- 
eeot  phiros,  or  li^t-honse,  accounted  one  of  the  **  sev- 
en" wooden  of  the  world,  was  erected  upon  an  islet 
St  the  entrsnoe.     From  the  first  arrival  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  in  Egypt,  he  made  Alexandria  his  residence ; 
snd  no  sooner  had  he  some  respite  from  war  than  he 
bent  sU  the  resources  of  his  mind  to  draw  to  his  king- 
dom the  whole  trade  of  the  East,  which  the  Tyrians 
bad,  up  to  this  time,  carried  on  by  sea  to  Elath,  and 
from  thence,  by  the  way  of  Rhinocolora,  to  Tyre.    He 
bailt  a  city  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
bo  tent  oot  ileeta  to  all  those  countries  to  which  the 
Pbceniciaos  traded  from  Eiath ;  but,  observing  that 
the  Bed  Sea,  by  reason  of  rocks  and  shoalu,  was  very 
dangerons  tomtfd  its  northern  extremity,  he  trims- 
(emd  the  trade  to  another  city,  which  he  founded  at 
tbe  greatest  practicable  distance  soothward.     This 
port,  which  was  aJmoet  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  he 
called,  from  his  mother,  Berenice,  but  the  harbor  l>e- 
iog  found  inconvenient,  the  neighboring  city  of  Myos 
Honnos  was  preferred..    Thither  the  products  of  the 
£ut  and  South  were  conveyed  by  sea,  and  were  from 
tbence  taken  on  camels  to  Coptus  on  the  Nile,  where 
tbey  were  again  shipped  for  Alexandria,  and  fh>m  that 
eity  were  dispersed  into  all  the  nations  of  the  West, 
in  exchange  for  merchandise  which  was  afterward 
exported  to  the  East  (Strabo,  xxii,  p.  805 ;  Pliny, 
//ik.  Xat.  vi,  33).     The  commerce  of  Alexandria  be- 
mg  K  great,  especially  in  com — ^for  Eg3rpt  was  con- 
sidered the  granary  of 
Rome — the  centurion 
might  readily  "find  a 
ship,  corn-laden,  sail- 
ing into  Italy"  (Acts 
xxvii,  6;    xxviii,  11; 
see     Conybeare     and 
Howson,   St.  Paul,  ii, 
809,809).    The  beauty 
(Athen.  i,  p.  8)  of  Alex- 
andria was  proverbial. 
Every  natural  advan- 

ii^.»4««..  Ki  #.  ■     »    togo  contributed  to  its 

^Vmndnan  »hip  aa  a  Colo  of     \z      -u.  rrt^        n 

Commodtu.  prosperity.      The   cli- 

mate and  site  were  sin- 
gularly healthful  (Stnih.  p.  798).  The  harbors,  formed 
bj  tbe  island  of  Pharos  and  the  headland  Lochias,  were 
Mfe  and  commodious,  alike  for  commerce  and  for  war ; 
and  tbe  lake  Mareotis  was  an  inland  haven  for  the 
■erchsndise  ot  Egypt  and  IndU  (Stimb.  p.  798).  Un- 
der the  despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  decUned,  but  its  population  (800,000  free- 
nen,  Dkid.  xvil,  62,  which,  as  Mannert  suggests, 
abooU  he  doubled,  if  we  include  the  slaves ;  the  tne 
popnlstion  of  Attica  was  about  180,000)  and  wealth 
(Stnb.  p.  798)  were  enormous.  After  the  victoiy  of 
Aagnatos  it  suffered  for  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Antony  (Strab.  p.  792);  but  ito  importance  as  one  of 
^  chief  com-porto  ot  Rome  secured  lor  it  the  f<enenl 
^or  of  the  first  emperors.  In  later  times  the  sedi- 
tbofl  tomalto  for  which  the  Alexandrians  had  always 
been  notorious  desolated  the  dty  (A.D.  260,  Gibbon, 
^>edne  imd  FaM,  c  x),  and  religious  feuds  aggravated 
tbe  popoUr  distreaa  (Dionys.  Alex.  Ep.  iii,  xii ;  Euseb. 
ff'  i^.  vi,  41  sq. ;  vii,  22).  Yet  even  thus,  though 
Alexandria  saffisred  greatly  Arom  constant  dissensfons 
n<l  the  wenkneas  of  the  Byzantine  court,  tiie  splendor 
«f  "the  great  dty  of  the' West"  amased  Amrou,  ito 
Anb  conqueror  (A.D.  640,  Gibbon,  c.  li);  and  after 
c*Btnries  of  Mduammedan  misrule  it  promises  once 
•gun  to  JuatUy  the  wisdom  of  ito  foonder  (Strah.  x  vii, 
*9l-9;  Frag.  ap.  Josephus,  AnU  xiv,  7, 2;  Plot.  Ahr. 
«S ;  Aar.  iii,  1 ;  Joaephus,  War^  i  v,  6).  Sonaparta  took 
Alexandria  in  179a»  and  it  remained  in  the  possession 
^the  nench  tiU  they  snmnderad  it  to  the  British, 
oept  2, 1801,  when  they  wen  finally  expelled  from 


the  country.  Mohammed  All  dug  a  canal,  called  EU 
Mahmoudieh  (a  compliment  to  Hahmoud,  the  father 
of  the  present  sultan,  Abd-el-Mejid),  which  opened  a 
water  communication  with  the  Nile,  entering  that 
river  at  a  place  called  Fouah,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
the  city.  All  about  the  city,  but  particularly  to  the 
south  nnd  east,  are  extansive  mounds,  and  fragmento 
<^  ancient  luxury  and  magnificence,  granite  columns, 
marble  statues,  and  broken  pottery.  The  modem  city 
of  Alexandria  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  built  by 
the  Saracens  between  A.D.  1200-1800.  Some  parte 
of  the  walls  of  the  old  city  still  exist,  and  the  ancient 
vaulted  reservoirs,  extending  under  tbe  whole  town, 
are  almost  entire.  The  andent  Necropolis  is  exca- 
vated out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  site  of  that  part 
known  to  have  been  Rhacotis  is  now  covered  by  the 
sea;  bnt  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  are  visible 
the  remains  of  ancient  Eg}'ptian  statues  and  columns. 
Alexandria  became^  not  only  the  seat  of  commerce, 
but  of  learning  and  the  liberal  sciences.  This  distinc- 
tion also  it  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  himself  a  man  of 
education,  who  founded  an  academy,  or  society  of 
learned  men,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  literatare,  and  science.  For  their  use  he 
made  a  collection  of  choice  books,  which  by  degrees 
increased  under  his  successors  until  it  l>ecame  the 
finest  library  in  the  world,  and  numbered  700,000  vol- 
umes (Strab.  xvii,  p.  791 ;  Euseb.  C%ron.).  It  sus- 
tained repeated  losses  by  fire  and  otherwise,  but  these 
losses  were  as  repeatedly  repaired ;  and  it  continued 
to  be  of  great  fkme  and  use  in  those  parts,  until  it  was 
destrojied  by  a  mob  of  Christians,  A.D.  891,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  burnt  by  the  Saracens,  A.D.  642.  See 
Albxaxdriax  Libbary.  Undoubtedly  the  Jews  at 
Alexandria  shared  in  the  benefit  of  these  institutions, 
as  the  Christians  did  afterward,  for  the  city  was  not 
only  a  seat  of  heathen,  but  of  Jewish,  and  subsequent- 
ly of  Christian  learning  (i4m.  Bib,  Repot.  1834,  p.  1-21, 
190,  617).  The  Jews  never  had  a  more  profoundly 
learned  man  than  Philo,  nor  the  Christians  men  more 
erudite  than  Origen  and  Clement;  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  these  celebrated  natives  of  Alexandria, 
who  were  remarkably  intimate  with  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy and  literature,  the  learning  acquired  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  schools  of  that  pity  must  have 
been  of  that  broad  and  comprehensive  character  which 
ito  large  and  liberal  institutions  were  fitted  to  produce. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  celebrated  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  Greek  [see  Sbptva- 
onrr]  was  made,  under  every  encouragement  from 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  principally  for  the  une  of  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria,  who  knew  only  the  Greek  lan- 
guage (see  Sturz,  De  dialecto  Afatxdonica  et  Alexai^ 
drina,  Lips.  1808) ;  but  partly,  no  donbt,  that  the  great 
library  mit^ht  possess  a  version  of  a  book  so  remarka- 
ble, and,  in  some  pointo,  so  closely  connected  with  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt.  The  work  of  Josephus 
agidnst  Apion  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  attention 
which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  excited.  Accordintc  to 
Ensebius  (Ifut.  EcrJ.  ii,  17),  Mark  first  introduced  the 
Gospel  into  Alexandria;  and,  according  to  less  au- 
thentic accounts,  he  suffered  martyrdom  here  about 
A.D.  68.  A  church  dedicated  to  this  evangelist,  be- 
lonidng  to  the  Coptic  (Jacobite)  Christians,  still  ex- 
isto  in  Alexandria  (RosenmOller,  Bib.  Geng.  iii,  291 
sq.)>  The  Jewish  and  Christian  schools  in  Alexandria 
were  Ion?  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  latter,  besides  producing 
many  eloquent  preachers,  paid  much  attention  to  the 
multiplying  of  copies  of  the  sacred  writings.  The  fa- 
mous Alexandrian  manuscript  (q.  v.),  now  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  well  known.  For  many  years 
Christianity  continued  to  flourish  at  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing, but  at  length  it  became  the  source,  and  for  some 
time  continued  the  stronghold,  of  the  Arian  heresy. 
The  divisions,  discords,  and  animosities  which  wero 
thus  introduced  rendered  the  churches  of  Alexandria 
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an  easy  pnfy  to  tho  ArabUil  impostor,  and  they  wefe 
•wept  away  by  hb  followers. 

The  populatfon  of  Alexandria  was  mixed  from  the 
first  (comp.  Curt,  iv,  8,  5),  and  this  fact  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  character.  The  three 
regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided  {Begio  Judo' 
orwn^  Bntckeiumt  Rhaeotit)  corresponded  to  tlie  three 
chief  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  Jews,  Greelu,  Egyp- 
tians ;  but  in  addition  to  these  principal  races,  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  every  nation  were  found  there 
(Dion  Chr3's.  OrcU.  xxxii).  According  to  Josephas, 
Alexander  himself  assigned  to  the  Jews  a  place  in  h'ls 
new  city ;  **  and  they  obtained,"  he  adds,  **  equal  priv- 
ileges  with  the  Macedonians'*  (Ap.  ii,  4)  in  consider- 
tion  **of  their  services  against  the  Egyptians"  iWar^ 
ii,  18,  7).  Ptolemy  I  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexan- 
der, and,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  removed 
a  considerable  number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria. 
Many  others  followed  of  their  own  accord ;  and  all  re- 
ceived the  full  Macedonian  franchise  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xii,  1 ;  comp.  Ap,  i,  22),  as  men  of  known  and  tried 
fidelity  (Josephus,  Ap.  ii,  4).  Already  on  a  former 
occasion  the  Jews  had  sonj;bt  a  home  in  the  land  of 
their  bondage.  More  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
before  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  a  large  body  of 
them  had  taken  refkige  in  Egypt  after  the  murder  of 
Gedaliah ;  but  these,  after  a  general  apostasy,  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2 
Kings  XXV,  26;  Jer.  xliv;  Josephus,  Ant,  x,  9,  7). 
The  Jews,  however  much  their  religion  was  disliked, 
were  valued  as  citizens,  and  every  encouragement 
was  held  out  b}"  Alexander  himself  and  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  Egypt  to  induce  them  to  settle  in  the  new 
cit}'.  The  same  privileges  as  those  of  the  first  class 
of  inhabitants  (the  Greeks)  were  accorded  to  them,  as 
well  as  the  tne  exercise  of  their  religion  and  peculiar 
usages;  and  this,  with  the  protection  and  securit}' 
which  a  powerful  state  afforded  against  the  perpetual 
conflicts  and  troubles  of  Palestine,  and  with  Uie  in- 
clination to  traffic  which  had  been  acquired  during  the 
captivity,  gradually  drew  such  immense  numbers  of 
Jews  to  Alexandria  that  they  eventually  formed  a 
very  large  portion  of  its  vast  population,  and  at  the 
same  time  constituted  a  most  thriving  and  important 
section  of  the  Jewish  nation  (Hecatsus,  in  Josephus, 
Apion,  2 ;  War,  ii,  86 ;  Q.  Curtius,  iv,  8).  The  Jew- 
ish inhabitants  of  Alexandria  are  therefore  often  men- 
tioned in  the  later  history  of  the  nation,  and  their  im- 
portance as  a  section  of  that  nation  would  doubtless 
have  been  more  frequently  indicated  had  not  the  Jews 
of  Egypt  thrown  off  their  ecclesiastical  dependence 
upon  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  and  formed  a  separato 
establishment  of  their  own  at  On  or  Ileliopolis.  See 
On;  Onias. 

We  find  (Acts  ii,  10)  that,  among  those  who  came 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  there 
were  Jews,  devout  men  from  Eg3rpt,  and  the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Gyrene.  Of  this  city,  ApoUos,  the  elo- 
quent convert,  was  a  native  (Acts  xviii,  24) ;  and  of  the 
Jews  that  disputed  with  Stephen  and  put  him  to  death, 
many  were  Alexandrians,  who,  it  seems,  had  a  s}'nar 
gogue  at  that  time  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi,  9).  Philo 
estimates  them  in  his  time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000 
(In  Flacc,  §  6,  p.  971);  and  adds  that  two  of  the  five 
districts  of  Alexandria  were  called  '*  Jewbh  districU,*' 
and  that  many  Jews  lived  scattered  in  the  remaining 
three  (jb,  §  8,  p.  978).  Julius  Giesar  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xiv,  10, 1)  and  Augustus  confirmed  to  them  the  privi- 
leges which  they  lutd  enjoyed  before,  and  they  retain- 
ed them,  with  varions  interruptions,  of  which  tlie  most 
importent,  A.D.  89,  is  described  by  Philo  (1.  c),  during 
the  tumults  and  persecutions  of  later  reigns  (Josephus, 
Ap,  ii,  4;  War,  xii,  8,  2).  They  wore  represented 
(at  least  from  the  time  of  Cleopatra  to  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  Jost,  G€9ck,  d,  Judentk,  p.  8^)  by  their  own 
officer  [see  Alababch]  (i^ap;^^,  Strab.  ap.  Jose- 
phus, Ant,  xiv,  7,  2;  aXa^apx^^  *&*  xviii,  7,  8;  9, 


1 ;  xix,  5, 1 ;  oomp.  Bap.  ad  Juv.  8eA,  i,  180 ;  ywapXK^ 
Philo,  In  Flace,  §  10,  p.  975),  and  Augustus  sppoiDteid 
a  council  (ytpovoia,  i.  e.  8amhttdrim ;  Philo,  L  c) ''  to 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Jews,"  according  to  their 
own  laws.    The  establishment  of  Christianity  altered 
the  civil  position  of  the  Jews,  but  they  mainttmed 
their  relative  prosperity ;  and  when  Alexandria  vts 
taken  by  Amrou,  40,000  tributary  Jews  were  redtoned 
among  the  marveb  of  the  city  (Gibbon,  di).    They 
enjoyed  their  privileges  undisturbed  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  who,  lieing  exasperated  at  the  re- 
sistance he  had  met  with  in  attempting  to  enter  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  wreaked  his  wrath  upon  the  Jewi 
of  Alexandria  on  his  return  to  Egypt.     He  reduced  to 
the  third  or  lowest  class  all  but  such  as  would  consent 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  he  worshipped ;  bat  of 
the  whole  body  only  300  were  found  wilUng  to  sbsa- 
don  their  principles  in  order  to  preserve  their  dvU  ad- 
vantages.    The  act  of  the  general  body  in  exduding 
the  800  apostates  from  their  congregations  was  so  rep- 
resented to  the  king  as  to  move  his  anger  to  the  vt* 
most,  and  he  madly  determined  to  exterminate  all  the 
Jews  in  Egypt.    Accordingly,  as  many  as  ooold  be 
found  were  brought  together  and  shut  up  in  the  ips- 
cious  hippodrome  of  the  city,  with  the  intention  of  let- 
ting looso  500  elephants  upon  them ;  but  the  ssinth 
refused  their  horrid  task,  and,  turning  wildly  upon  the 
spectators  and  soldiers,  destroyed  large  numben  of 
them.    This,  even  to  the  king,  who  was  preeent, 
seemed  so  manifest  an  interposition  of  Prondence  in 
favor  of  the  Jews,  that  he  not  onl}*  restored  their  prir* 
ileges,  but  loaded  them  with  new  favors.    This  stoiy, 
as  it  is  omitted  by  Josephus  and  other  writers,  and 
on]y  found  in  the  third  book  of  Maccabees  (ii-v),  is 
considered  doabtfuL 

The  dreadful  persecution  which  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria underwent  in  A.D.  89  shows  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  long  establishment  there,  no  friendly  rela- 
tions had  arisen  between  them  and  the  other  inhabi- 
tants, by  whom,  in  fact,  they  were  intensely  hated. 
This  feeling  was  so  well  known  that,  at  the  date  indi- 
cated, the  Roman  governor,  Avillins  Flaccns,  who  was 
anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  citizens,  was 
persuaded  that  the  surest  wa}'  of  winning  their  affec- 
tions was  to  withdraw  his  protection  from  the  Jew», 
against  whom  the  emperor  was  already  exasperated  bv 
their  refusal  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  divine  honon, 
which  he  insanely  claimed,  or  to  admit  hu  images  into 
their  sj'nagogues.    The  AJexandriana  soon  found  out 
that  they  would  not  be  called  to  account  for  any  pro- 
ceedings they  might  have  reeonrse  to  against  the  Jew*. 
The  insult  and  bitter  mockery  with  which  they  trest- 
cd  Herod  Agrippa,  when  he  came  to  Alexandria  bef!are 
proceeding  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom  he  bsd 
received  firom  Caligula,  gave  the  first  intimation  of 
their  dispositions.    FindUng  that  the  governor  connived 
at  their  conduct,  they  proceeded  to  insist  that  the  em- 
peror's images  should  be  introduced  into  the  Jewish 
synagogues;  and  on  resistance  being  offered,  they  de- 
stroyed most  of  them,  and  polluted  the  others  by  intro- 
ducing the  imperial  images  by  fbroo.     The  example 
thus  set  by  the  Alexandrians  was  followed  in  other 
cities  of  Egypt,  which  contained  at  this  time  about  a 
million  of  Jews ;  and  a  vast  number  of  oratories    of 
which  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  were  called  syn- 
agogues— were  all  either  levelled  with  the  ground,  con- 
sumed bv  fire,  or  profaned  by  tlie  emperor's  statues 
(Philo,  in  Flaee,  p,  968-1009,  ed.  1640;  De  Leg,  ix; 
Euseb.  Ckron,  27, 28).    Flaocus  soon  after  pabliabed  an 
edict  depriving  the  Jews  of  the  rights  of  citisenship^ 
which  they  had  so  long  enjoyed,  uid  declariiig  them 
aliens.  The  Jews  then  occupied  two  out  of  the  Ave  quar- 
ters (which  took  their  names  fnm.  the  first  five  liters 
of  the  alphabet)  into  which  the  city  was  divided ;  and 
as  they  were  in  those  times  by  no  means  remarkable  4br 
their  submission  to  wrong  treatment,  it  ia  likely  that 
they  made  some  efforts  toward  the  nainteaaaoe  of  thair 
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rights,  which  Fhilo  negtecU  to  ncord,  but  vhich  gave 
som«  pnteoce  for  the  excesses  'which  followed.    At  ell 
eventej  the  Alexendriens,  reganliiig  them  as  abandon- 
•d  by  the  sntborities  to  their  mercy,  openly  proceeded 
to  the  DOst  Tiolent  extremities,     llie  Jews  were 
fora'biy  driven  out  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
oonfined  to  one  qnarter ;  and  the  houses  from  which 
they  hsd  been  driven,  as  well  as  their  shops  and  ware- 
booMt,  were  plundered  of  all  their  effects.     Impover- 
isbed,  end  pent  up  in  a  narrow  comer  of  the  city, 
where  the  greater  part  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open 
tir^  sod  wiiere  the  anpplies  of  food  were  cut  off,  many 
of  them  died  of  hardriiip  and  hunger;  and  whoever 
WS9  foond  beyond  the  boundary,  whether  he  had 
escaped  fiom  the  assigned  limite  or  had  come  in  from 
the  coantiy,  waa  seiaed  and  put  to  death  with  liorrid 
tortares.    So  likewise,  when  a  vessel  belonging  to 
Jews  airived  in  port,  it  was  boarded  by  the  mob,  pil- 
Isged,  and  then  burnt,  together  with  the  owners.    At 
length  King  Herod  Agrippa,  who  staid  long  enough 
ID  Alexandria  to  see  the  beginning  of  these  ativci- 
ties,  truismttted  to  the  emperor  such  a  report  of  tlie 
Rtl  »tate  of  affairs  as  induced  him  to  send  a  centu- 
rion to  arrest  Flaccus,  and  bring  him  a  prisoner  to 
Rome.    This  pot  the  rioters  in  a  false  position,  and 
brought  some  relief  to  the  Jews ;  but  the  tumult  still 
cootinaed,  and  aa  the  magistrates  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  citizenahip  of  the  Jews,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  that  both  parties  should  send  delegates,  five  on 
each  side,  to  Rome,  and  refer  the  decision  of  the  con- 
troversy to  the  emperor.    At  the  head  of  the  Jewish 
delegation  waa  the  celebrated  Philo,  to  whom  we  owe 
tiie  account  of  tliese  transactions ;  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Alexandriana  waa  tbo  noted  Apion.     Tho  latter 
chiefly  rested  their  caso  upon  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
vers  the  only  people  who  refused  to  consecrate  images 
to  the  emperor,  or  to  swear  by  his  name.     But  on  ibis 
point  the  Jewish  delegates  defended  themselves  so 
well  that  Calignla  himself  said,  **  These  men  are  not 
M>  wicked  aa  ignorant  and  unhappy  in  not  believing 
me  to  be  a  god."     Tho  ultimate  result  of  this  appeal  is 
not  known,  bat  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  continued  to 
lje  harassed  daring  the  remainder  of  Caligula's  reign ; 
and  their  alabarch,  Alexander  Lysimachus  (brother 
of  Philo),  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained 
till  he  was  discharged  by  Claudius,  upon  whose  acoea- 
won  to  the  empire  the  Alexandrian  Jews  betook  tbem- 
iekes  to  arma.     This  occasioned  such  disturbances 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor,  Who, 
at  the  joint  entreaty  of  Herod  and  Agrippa,  issued  an 
•diet  cooiierrin^  on  the  Jews  of  Eeypt  all  their  ancient 
privileges  (Pbiio,  In  Ftaee.  p.  101»-1043 ;  Joscphus, 
ila<:xviii,  10;  xix,4).    The  state  of  feeling  in  Alex- 
andria which  these  £acts  indicate  was  very  far  from  be- 
hig  allayed  when  the  revolt  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine 
eansed  even  those  of  the  nation  who  dwelt  in  foreign 
parts  to  be  regnrded  aa  enemies  both  by  the  populace 
nid  the  government.     In  Alexandria,  on  a  public  oc- 
euion,  they  were  attacked^  and  those  who  could  not 
sa^-e  tbemaehree  by  flight  were  put  to  the  sword.  Only 
thne  were  taken  alive,  and  they  were  dragged  through 
the  city  fo  be  consigned  to  the  flames.    At  this  spec- 
ticle  the  indignation  of  the  Jews  rose  beyond  all 
boanda.    They  first  assailed  the  Greek  citizens  with 
.<tooes,  and  then  rushed  with  lighted  torches  to  the 
amphitheatre  to  set  it  on  fire  and  bum  all  the  people 
who  were  there  assembled.     The  Roman  prefect,  Ti- 
berias Alexander,  finding  that  mUder  measures  were 
of  no  avail,  sent  against  them  a  body  of  17,000  sol- 
dien,  who  alew  about  60,000  of  them,  and  plundered 
tod  boraed  their  dwellings  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  18|  7 ; 
oonp.  Matt,  xxiv,  6). 

Alter  the  dose  of  the  war  in  Palestine,  new  disturb- 
aaees  were  excited  in  Egypt  by  the  Sicarii,  many  of 
whom  bed  fled  thither.  They  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  Jews  to  acknowledge. no  king  but  God,  and  to 
throw  off  the  Roman  yoke.    Soch  peisona  as  opposed 


their  designs,  and  tendered  wiser  counsels  to  their 
brethren,  they  secretly  assassinated,  according  to  their 
custom.    But  the  principal  Jews  in  Alexandria  hav- 
ing in  a  general  assembly  earnestly  warned  the  peo- 
ple against  these  fanatics,  who  had  been  the  authors 
of  all  the  troubles  l^  Palestine,  about  600  of  them 
were  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.     Several  fled  into 
the  Thebaid,  but  were  apprehended  and  brou(^ht  back. 
The  most  cruel  tortures  which  could  be  devised  had  no 
effect  in  compelling  them  to  acknowledge  the  emperor 
for  their  sovereign ;  and  even  their  children  seemed 
endowed  with  souls  fearless  of  death  and  bodies  inca- 
pable of  pain.    Yespasian,  when  informed  of  these 
transactions,  sent  orders  that  the  Jewish  temple  in 
£g3rpt  should  be  destroyed.  •   Lupus,  the  prefect,  how- 
ever, only  shut  it  up,  after  having  taken  out  the  con- 
secrated gifts ;  but  his  successor,  Panlinus,  stripped  it 
completely,  and  excluded  the  Jews  entirely  f^om  it. 
This  was  in  A.D.  75,  being  the  848d  year  from  its  erec- 
tion by  Onbs.    The  Jews  continued  to  form  a  princi- 
pal pcntion  of  the  inhabitants,  and  remained  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  rights  till  A.D.  415,  when  they 
incurred  the  hatred  of  Cyril,  the  patriarch,  at  whose 
instance  they  were  expelled,  to  the  number  of  40,000, 
and  their  synagogues  destroyed.    However,  when  Am- 
rou,  in  A.D.  640,  took  the  place  for  the  Caliph  Omar, 
he  wrote  to  his  master  in  these  terms :  **  I  have  taken 
the  great  city  of  the  West,  which  contains  4000  pal- 
aces, 4000  baths,  400  theatres,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale 
of  vegetable  food,  mtd  40,000  tributary  Jews,**     From 
that  time  the  prosperity  of  Alexandria  ver^*  rapidly 
declined;  and  when,  in  969,  the  Fatemite  caliphs  seized 
on  Egypt  and  built  Mew  Cairo,  it  sunk  to  the  rank  of 
a  secondary  Eg^'ptian  city.     The  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage to  the  East  by  the  Cape  in  1497  almost  annihUated 
its  remaining  commercial  importance ;  and  although 
the  commercial  and  maritime  enterprises  xfMehemet 
Ali  have  again  raised  it  to  somo  distinction,  Alexan- 
dria must  still  be  accounted  as  one  of  those  great  an- 
cient dties  whose  glory  has  departed.    When  Benja- 
min of  Tudela  visited  the  place  (Itin,  i,  158,  ed.  Asher), 
the  number  of  Jews  was  not  moro  than  8000,  and  does 
not  now  exceed  500  Ikmilies  of  African  Jews,  besides 
about  150  families  of  the  Italian  community  (Benja- 
min's Ei^  Yean  m  Asia  and  Africa^  Hannov.  1859, 
p.  280).    The  entiro  population,  at  present,  is  rapid- 
ly increaaing,  but  tho  atatistical  statements  greatly 
vary.    Pierer's  Umtertal  Lexicon  (Altenburg,  1857) 
gives  60,000;  Chambers's  Encyclopadia  (Edinburgh 
and  Mew  York,  1860,  vol.  i),  80,000;  the  Almanac  de 

Coika  for  I860, 400,000.     It  in  now  called  Seanderia  or 
El-IakeHdmjfek  (Mannert,  x,  615  pq. ;  Forbiger,  Handb. 

d,  aU,  Ceojfr,  u,  777;  RUppell,  Abytanien,  I  82;  Mie^ 
buhr,  Trav,  i,  82  sq. ;  Ukert,  Erd'jetchr.  v,  AfrOxt,  ^ 
188  sq. ;  Deter,  de  VEgypte,  xviii,  83  sq. ;  Olivier, 
Voyage^  ill,  1  sq. ;  Schubert,  JSeis.  i,  484  sq. ;  comp. 
Peitfiy  CjfdojMBdiaj  s.  v. ;  Smith's  Diet,  ofCkue.  Gecgr, 
s.  V. ;  MK^nlloch's  Gazetteer,  s.  v.).     See  Eotpt. 

ALEXAMDRIA,  CHURCH  OF.  Christianity  was 
early  introduced  into  Alexandria,  probably  by  some 
of  the  Jews  converted  by  the  preaching  of  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost ;  but  its  progress  was  slow ;  for 
it  had  to  struggle  against  all  the  varieties  of  wor- 
ship and  opinion  known  to  exist,  and  tho  spirit  of  the 
Meo-Platonio  philosophy,  which,  by  forcing  every  creed 
to  bear  an  allegorical  signification,  represented  each 
as  a  variety  of  itself.  See  Alexandrian  Schools. 
In  consequence  of  the  disputations  to  which  the  at- 
tempt to  blend  the  simple  truths  of  Christisnity  with 
the  abstruse  speculations  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
gave  rise,  the  Churoh  of  Alexandria  was  early  divided 
into  sects  and  parties,  whose  violent  controversies  soon 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
In  Aleicandria  itself  the  rivalry  between  the  follow- 
ers of  Atfaanasius  and  Arius  led  to  deeds  of  atrocious 
violence  on  both  sides,  and  inflicted  a  schism  on  the 
Christian  community  which  lasted  for  several  centn- 
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ties.  The  final  triumph  of  the  orthodox  party  was 
followed  by  a  manifest  decay  of  piety,  and  when  the 
Saracens  introduced  the  religion  of  Islam  by  the  sword, 
they  found  little  obstinacy  in  the  Alexandrian  Chris- 
tians, the  greatest  portion  of  whom  became  apostates. 
Since  that  time  a  Christian  Clvurch  has  only  had  a 
nominal  existence  in  the  city,  where  the  slightest  va- 
riation in  a  single  article  of  faith  was  once  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  the  interference  of  a 
general  council.  Ecclesiastical  historians  generally 
attribute  most  of  the  early  heresies  which  divided  the 
Christian  Churches,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Europe, 
to  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists. 

Alexandria  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  per- 
secutions which  wasted  the  early  Church ;  and  among 
the  sufferers  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Severus  was 
Leonides,  father  of  the  celebrated  Origen,  and  Pota- 
miiena,  a  woman  not  less  dutingnished  for  her  chastity 
than  her  beauty,  who,  with  her  mother,  Maroella,  was 
burned  to  death,  boiling  pitch  being  poured  over  their 
naked  bodies.  These  calamities  induced  Tertollian  to 
compose  his  **Apolog}%" 

Alexandria  was  the  source,  and  for  some  time  the 
principal  stronghold,  of  Arianism,  as  Arius  was  a  pies- 
bjrter  of  the  Church  of  this  city  alxiut  the  year  315. 
Hu  doctrines  were  condemned  by  a  council  held  hero 
in  the  year  820,  and  afterward  by  a  general  council 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  fathers  held  at  Nice,  by 
order  of  Constantino,  in  825.  These  doctrines,  how- 
ever, which  suited  the  reigning  taste  for  disputativo 
theolog}'  and  the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  of  nominal 
Christians  better  tlun  the  unsophisticated  simplicity 
of  the  Gospel,  spread  widely  and  rapidly  notwithstand- 
ing that  Arius  was  steadfastly  opposed  by  the  cele- 
brated Athanasins,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  the  intrepid 
cliampion  of  the  Catholic  faith,  who  was  raised  to  the 
archiepiscomd  throne  of  Alexandria  in  826. 

This  cit>^as,  in  415,  distinguished  by  a  fierce  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  by  the  Patriarch  Cyril.  They 
who  had  enjoyed  the  rights  of  citixens  and  the  freedom 
of  religious  worship  for  seven  hundred  years,  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  incurred  the  hatred 
of  this  ecclesiastic,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  the  exter- 
mination of  heretics  of  every  kind,  pulled  down  their 
synagogues,  plundered  their  property,  and  expelled 
them,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  from  the 
city. 

Alexandria,  Patriarchate  op.  I.  Alexandria 
was  the  metropolis  of  Eg}'pt,  which  was  divided  after 
the  time  of  Marcellinus  into  nine  provinces :  1,  Egj'ptus 
Prima;  2,  Angustamnica  Prima;  8,  Augustumnica 
Secunda ;  4,  Egyptus  Secunda;  5,  Arcadia;  6,  Thebais 
Inferior;  7,  Libya  Superior;  8,  Thebais  Superior ;  and 
9,  Lib^'a  Inferior.  Libya  was  also  called  C3'renaica. 
The  number  of  bishops  in  these  provinces  was,  earl}', 
ver}'  numerous.  At  a  synod  held  in  821,  about  100 
were  present.  At  that  time  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
held  the  second  rank  in  the  Christian  Church,  next 
to  the  bishop  of  Rome.  Later,  they  had  to  yield  this 
place  to  the  bishop  of  Constantinople.  See  Patri- 
arch. During  the  Arian  and  Monophysito  contro- 
versies the  patriarchate  was  sometimes  temporarily 
in  the  hands  of  these  sects ;  and  the  latter  obtained 
the  permanent  possession  of  it  about  the  middle  of  Uic 
7th  century.  The  orthodox  Greek  (Melchite)  Church 
ostablbhed  a  second  patriarchate  of  their  own ;  and  a 
third,  though  only  nominal,  was  created  by  the  Roman 
Church (Neale, HUt, o/AIer,  Palriarchatf,  Lond.  1847). 

II.  In  modem  days  the  number  of  dioceses  within 
this  patriarchate  is  miserably  reduced.  The  Jacobites 
(Copts),  who  prevail  in  number,  had  in  1680  but  eleven 
vurtual  sees,  viz. :  1,  Neggadei ;  2,  Girge ;  8,  Abnteg ; 
4,  Siut  (to  which  Girge  and  Abnteg  are  united) ;  6, 
Monfallut ;  6,  Koskam ;  7,  Melave ;  8,  Behnese ;  9,  At- 
fish;  10,  Tahla,  with  Aschumin;  11,  Fium;  12,  Bll- 
beis ;  13,  Mansoura ;  14,  Damietta,  to  which  the  laat 
mentioned  two  are  united ;  15,  Mennf.     See  Corrs. 


The  Melchites,  or  Catholics,  had  hot  four  bsm  be- 
sides Alexandria:  1,  that  of  Libya,  or  iEthiopit;  2, 
Memphis,  or  Old  Cairo;  8,  Pelusinm,  or  Damietts; 
and,  4,  Kosetta.  These  four  sees,  Mr.  Neale  inforau 
us,  have  now  virtuall}'  ceased  to  exist  {Hid,  Eatt,  Ck. 
ii,  474).     See  Greek  Church. 

Both  the  patriarchs,  viz.,  the  Melchite,  or  orthodox, 
and  the  Jacobite,  reside  at  present  at  Cairo.  The  title 
of  the  Jacobite  patriarch,  as  given  by  Le  Qwea,  U 
**  Pater  N  •  . .  .  ,  sanctissimns  archiepisoopos  magna 
urbis  AlexandrisB  Babylonia  et  Nomomm,  ^gxpti, 
Thebaidis,"  etc.  Wiltsch,  Geogr,  <mi8UA,ofik 
Church  (Lond.  1860). 

ALEXANDRIA,  COUNCILS  OF.    The  foUowing 
councils  were  held  at  Alexandria:  1,  A.D.  231,  in 
which  Origen  was  deposed  from  the  priesthood;  2, 
A.D.  285,  against  Ammonios ;  3,  A.D.  258,  agtuiFt  No- 
vatus ;  4,  A.D.  263,  against  Nepotianus  and  Cerinthu 
^Fabric,  ii,  292) ;  5,  A.D.  805, 306,  or  808,  against  Me- 
letius,  bishop  of  L3''copolis,  in  Egypt ;  6,  A.D.  815, 
against  Arius,  St.  Alexander  presiding ;  7,  A.D,  319 
or  820,  against  Arius  and  the  Meletians  and  Sabellians 
— Hosius  of  Cordova  was  present ;  8,  A.D.  321,  againit 
Arius ;  9,  A.D.  826,  in  which  St.  Athanasins  was  elect- 
ed patriarch ;  10,  A.D.  840,  in  favor  of  St.  Athanasins ; 
11,  A.D.  862,  in  which  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  Incarnation,  the  term  Hypostasia,  and  other  mat- 
ters, were  treated  of;  12,  A.D.  863,  in  which  St 
Athanasins  drew  up  a  confession  of  faith,  which  wu 
presented  to  the  Emperor  Jovianus ;  18,  A.D.  899,  in 
which  the  Origenlsta  were  condemned ;  14,  A.D.  490, 
in  which  St.  Cyril  conden^ned  Nestorins ;  15,  A.D.  431, 
against  the  Eutychians ;  16,  A.D.  578,  by  Damianos, 
the  Eutychian  patriarch,  against  Peter  of  Antioch ; 
17,  A.D.  638,  under  Cyrus  the  Monothelite,  in  which 
the  Monothelite  errors  were  adroitly  defended.    For  a 
good  summary  of  the  doings  of  these  councils,  see  Lan- 
don.  Manual  of  Cotmcili^  p.  17  sq. 

Alezan'drianCAXc^av^pfi/c),  an  inhabitant  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  spec,  a  Jew  living  there  (Acts 
vi,  9 ;  xviii,  24).  Alexandria  was  much  frequented 
by  Jews,  so  that  10,000  of  them  are  aaid  to  have  been 
numbered  among  its  inhabitants  (Philo,  In  Flace.  p. 
971 ;  Josephus,  A  nt.  xix,  5,  2).  See  Alexasdria.  It 
appears  from  Acts  vi,  9,  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
attend  the  festivals  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  even 
had  a  S3'nagoguo  there  for  their  special  use  (Kninol, 
Ilaekett,  in  loc.).     See  Synaoogub. 

ALEXANDRIAN  CHRONICLE,  the  name  given 
to  a  MS.  found  in  Sicily  by  Jerome  Snrita,  and  carried 
to  Rome,  and  preserved  by  Antonio  Augustine,  audit  jr 
of  the  Rota.     Charles  Sigonius  and  Onuphrins  Pan- 
vinius  made  considerable  use  of  it  in  the  composition 
of  their  Comtular  Fa$ti^  and  published  it  in  Greek  and 
Latin.     The  name  ^'Sicilian  FaatC'  was  given  to  these 
annals  because  of  their  having  been  found  in  that  isl- 
and.    It  is  not  so  oasy  to  assign  a  reaaon  for  the  name 
of  "  (he  ChrxmieU  of  A  leramiria,'*  except  that  the  name 
of  Peter  of  Alexandria  is  at  the  head  of  the  Angsbnig 
MS.  found  in  the  library  of  Augsburg  by  Casaubon. 
Mattheus  Radorus,  a  Jesuit,  published  the  first  com- 
plete edition  of  this  chronicle  at  Munich,  in  1615,  in 
Groek  and  Latin.     Dufresne,  who  published  an  im- 
proved edition  (Gr.  and  I^at.  with  notes,  Paris,  1688), 
gives  it  the  name  of  the  Paschal  ChrtmicUj  because  it 
treats  of  the  time  of  celebrating  Easter.     Cave  and 
Ussher  attribute  it  to  George  Pisides,  A.D.  640 ;  Cas- 
imir  Oudin  to  George  of  Alexandria,  A.D.  680.    This 
chronicle  liegins  at  the  creation,  and  is  carried  up  to 
the  tenth  year  of  the  consulate  of  the  Emperor  Herao- 
lius,  or  A.D.  628.     It  seems  to  have  been  written  by 
two  authors,  of  whom  one  carried  the  work  on  to  the 
year  of  Christ  854,  and  the  other  completed  it.     It  is 
compiled  without  any  great  judgment  or  reaeareh,  but 
the  writer  evidently  had  access  to  many  ancient  mon- 
uments, which  are  now  lost.— ^Cave,  flii.  Lit.  anno  640. 
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ALEXANDRIAN  LIBRARY.     Thlg  romarkable  |  however,  in  several  passages  of  the  N.  T.  (Matt,  i, 


collection  of  books,  the  largest  of  the  ancient  world, 
ms  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  in  the  city  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  Egypt.  Even  in  the  time  of  its  first  man« 
sger,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  banished  Athenian,  the 
nambcT  of  volumes  or  rolls  already  amounted  to 
^,000;  and  during  its  most  flourishing  period,  under 
the  direction  of  Zenodotus,  Aristarchns  of  Byzantium, 
ApoIloniQS  Rhodios,  and  others,  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 400,000,  or,  according  to  another  authority, 


1-xxv,  6;  John  vi,  60-viu,  62;  2  Cor.  iv,  IS-xii,  6), 
and  in  part  of  the  Psalm<>,  where  the  leaves  are  totally 
missing.  Letters  here  and  there  have  also  been  cut 
away  in  binding ;  and  in  a  considerable  part  of  the 
N.  T.  one  of  the  upper  comers  of  the  leaves  is  gone. 
The  N.  T.  books  are  found  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged  in  the  other  ancient  MSS. :  the  Catholic 
Epistles  follow  the  Acts ;  then  come  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  but  with  that  to  the  Hebrews  before  the  Pas- 


700,000.  The  greater  part  of  this  Ubrar}'»  which  em-  toral  Epistles ;  the  Apocalypse,  so  rare  in  extant  an- 
bnced  the  collected  literature  of  Rome,  Groeoe,  India,  cient  codices,  stands  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  N.  T. ; 
and  Egypt,  was  contained  in  the  Museum,  in  the  quar-  '  and  in  this  copy  it  has  been  preserved  from  the  injury 
ter  of  Alexandria  called  Bruchcinm.  During  the  which  has  befiiUen  both  ends  of  the  volume  by  reason 
siege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Csssar  this  part  of  the   of  the  Epistles  of  Clement  having  been  added.     The 


library  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  it  was  afterward 
replsoBd  by  the  collection  of  Pergamos,  which  was 
presented  to  Queen  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Antony,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  educated  Romans.  The  other 
part  of  the  library  was  kept  in  the  Serapebn,  the  tem- 
ple of  Jopiter  Serapis,  where  it  remained  till  the  time 
ofTheodosins  the  Great  When  the  emperor  permit- 
ted all  the  heathen  temples  in  the  Roman  empire  to 
be  destroyed,  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Sera- 


MS.,  which  is  on  thin  vellum  and  in  semi-folio  form, 
is  now  bonnd  in  four  volumes,  the  first  throe  of  which 
contain  the  O.  T.  The  pages  are  about  thirteen  inches 
long  and  ten  broad ;  the  writing  on  each  is  divided 
into  two  columns  of  fifty  lines  each,  having  about 
twenty  letters  or  upward  in  a  line.  These  letters  are 
continuously  written  in  uncial  characters,  without  any 
space  between  the  words,  the  uncials  being  of  an  ele- 
gant yet  simple  form,  in  a  firm  and  uniform  hand. 


pis  was  not  spared.     A  mob  of  fanatic  Christians,  led    though  in  some  places  larger  than  in  others.     Tbo 
on  by  the  Archbishop  Theophilus,  stormed  and  de-  I  punctuation  merely  consists  of  a  point  placed  at  the 


strored  the  temple,  together,  it  is  most  likely,  with 
the  greater  part  of  its  literary  treasures,  in  A.D.  891. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  destruction  of  the  library' 
was  be^n,  and  not  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  the 
Arabians,  under  the  Caliph  Omar  in  A.D.  642.  The 
itoT}',  at  leaat,  is  ridiculously  exaggerated  which  re- 
btes  that  the  Arabs  found  a  sufficient  number  of  books 
remaining  to  heat  the  baths  of  the  city  for  six  months. 
The  historian  Orosius,  who  visited  the  place  after  the 
destrnction  of  the  temple  by  the  Christians,  relates  that 
be  then  saw  only  the  empt}'  shelves  of  the  library 
(Gibbon,  Dedme  md  FaU,  c.  51).     See  Petit-Radel, 


end  of  the  sentence,  usually  on  a  level  with  the  top  of 
the  preceding  letter,  but  not  always,  and  a  vacant 
space  follows  the  point  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
the  space  being  proportioned  to  the  break  in  the  sense. 
Capital  letters  of  various  sizes  abound  at  the  begin- 
ning of  books  and  sections,  not  painted  as  in  later 
copies,  but  written  by  the  orLdnal  scribe  in  common 
ink.  Yermilkm  is  freely  used  in  the  initial  lines  of 
books.  Accents  and  breattiings  are  found  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Genesis  only.  At  the  end  of  each  book  are 
neat  and  unique  ornaments  in  the  ink  of  th^  first  hand. 
Contractions  occur  as  in  other  \wy  ancient  MSS.     It 


Hechenka  sur  les  Bibliolhsqitet  Andamet  et  Modernu  ,  has  the  Ammonian  divisions  of  the  Gospels,  with  ref- 


(Paris,  1819);  and  Ritschl,  DU  AUstandrin'tdMi  Bib 
Hukekem  (Berlin,  1838).     Compare  Alexandria. 

ALEXANDRIAN  MANUSCRIPT  (Codex  Alex- 
HTDBixua,  so  called  from  its  supposed  origin  at  Alex- 
sadria),  one  of  the  three  or  four  most  fismous  copies  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  designated  as  A  of  the  N.  T. 
It  contains  the  whole  Bible  in  Greek,  including  the 
Septoagint  version  of  the  O.  T.,  with  the  first  (or 
genaine)  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
part  of  his  second  (or  apociyphal).     It  is  defective, 


erences  to  the  canons  of  Eusebius ;  the  headings  of  the 
large  sections  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the 
places  where  they  begin  being  indicated  in  the  text, 
and  in  Luke  and  John  the  mtmber$  being  set  in  the 
margin  of  the  column.  The  subdivisions  of  the  Acts. 
Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  by  Euthalius  and  others,  ara 
not  indicated ;  a  crots  occasionally  appears  as  a  sepa- 
ration of  the  chapters  of  the  Acts — a  large  initial  de- 
noting a  paragraph  throughout  (Davidson,  Bib,  Crii, 
ii,  271  sq  ). 

This  MS.  is  now 
in   the   manuscript- 
room  of  the  British 
^  y  J  Museum,    w^here    it 

was  placed  on  the 
formation  of  that  li- 

brarv  in  1758.     It 

p^N O  N  K^IT;"  W  FH  M   ma*  TH  H  fc<  AO  preSoasly  belongwl 

"  '  '  to  the  king's  private 

collection,  having 
been  presented  to 
Charles    I    through 

^  ^^  .  ^        .     Sir  Thomas  Roe,  En- 

OCeXeTeeXVTOIC  l<^  ITT^MTTIT^  gUah  ambassador  to 


.-^      X 


/ 


N^pxf  lenoiHceNoocT^oMoy 

NONKWTTMMrHN  MAjEPM  H  bii^o  ' 
PAX«OC'l<^lAl<XTA.CI<CyACn  OC 

K  Ai  C  J<  QTOC€  n  jit4  vA>rrHC  AC  Y^  coy. 


xr  I  o  M  e  e  en-oexri  c  KOTTo  vc- 

TTOY K  Y"  brrrePl GTTOi  HC  atQA^I  a 
nrOY>^l  i^X-TX>C^''OVtA.lOY 

flperimeiM  of  the  Codex  AlexandrinuM.    The  first  is  In  bright  red,  with  breathings  and  accents     written  by  the  hand 

sad  eontaina  Gen.  i,  1, 2,  Sept.  (Ev  a^xh  iwotncw  o  ihr  rov  u*  1  pavov  km  rh*  yr,*  h  H  yn  l*  66  |    of  Thecla  the  mar- 
par00  CO*  u«aTtttfMwarroe'  |  cai  truoToc  iirtiifu  rn9  ufivcaovX    The  second  specimen  is  in  onm-    ^aj  gji^  friveu  to  the 


stantinople.  An  Ara- 
bic inscription,  sev- 
eral centuries  old,  at 
the  back  of  the  table 
of  contents,  on  the 
first  leaf  of  the  MS., 
states    that    it    was 


VMB  Ink,  and  contains  Acts  xx,  SS  (ripo^ exere  eamoia  km  wa^rt  tw  |  woifivi^ 
rm  \  arjtov  r#«ro  ewtvturwow'  \  wotfA€Uk€itt  ti|v  cnucXtftfiav  |  rov  kv 
mutmrmt  ram  c^coir')* 


ev  ^  vfiaa  ro  ir.a    patrf^^rohal  Chamber 


in  the  year  of  the 
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Martyra  814  (A.D.  1098).  Another,  and  apparently 
an  earlier  inscription,  in  Moorish  Arabic,  dedares  that 
the  boolc  was  dedicated  to  the  Patriarchal  Chamber  at 
Aleaxmdria.  But  upon  neither  of  these  notices  can 
much  reliance  be  placed.  That  the  codex  was  brought 
fh>m  Alexandria  by  Cyril  (who  had  previously  been 
patriarch  of  that  see),  need  not,  however,  be  doabted, 
though  Wetstein,  on  the  dubious  authority  of  Matthew 
Muttis-of  Cypms,  Cyrirs  deacon,  concluded  that  it 
came  from  Bit.  Athos.  It  is  now  yery  generally  as- 
signed to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  the  tifth  century. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  in  part  the  general  style  of 
the  characters,  especially  the  shape  of  certain  distinc- 
tive letters  (e.  g.a,  d,  £,  ir,  <r,  ^,  and  u/),  the  presence 
of  the  Eusebian  canons  (A.D.  268-840?),  and  of  the 
Epistle  of  Marcellinus  by  Athanasius  before  the  Psalms 
(B08?-873),  which  place  a  limit  in  one  direction ;  while 
the  absence  of  the  Euthalian  divisions  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles,  and  the  shortness  of  the  sulMcriptions  appear 
tolerably  decisive  against  a  later  date  than  A.D.  450. 
The  insertion  of  Clement's  Epistles  points  likewise  to 
a  period  when  the  canon  was  3'ot  unsettled.  These 
were  added  as  parts  of  the  specified  number  of  the 
N.  T.  books;  while  tho  apocryphal  Psalms  bearing 
the  name  of  Solomon,  which  the  MS.  appears  to  have 
once  contained,  were  separated  in  the  list,  as  some- 
thing wholly  different  in  point  of  authority.  The  lat- 
ter were  prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centuiy,  from  being  read 
in  the  churches;  and  to  this  prohibition  the  MS.  is 
conformed,  although  it  treats  the  epistles  of  Clement 
so  differently.  Wetstein*s  and  Woide*s  objections  to 
this  date  (such  aa  the  use  of  Bcorurop  as  a  title  of 
the  Virgin  in  her  song  added  to  the  Psalms)  are 
anachronous.  Woide  believes  that  a  different- hand 
was  employed  upon  it  from  1  Cor.  v,  onward,  but  tills 
is  not  clear.  The  original  copyist  was  not  very  care- 
ful, and  the  later  corrector  was  by  no  means  accurate. 
Yef  of  all  the  nndals,  this  holds  a  rank  as  one  of  the 
first  value.  It  contains  indeed  the  itacisms  (inter- 
change of  I  and  f(,  ij  and  i,  <  and  at)  common  to  that 
period,  and  certain  orthographical  peculiarities  (e.  g. 
Xrj^yf^oficuy  iXa(5afuVj  etc.)  frequent  in  tho  Egyptian 
MSB.  The  reference  to  St.  Thecla  as  its  writer  is 
plausibly  explained  by  Tregelles,  who  remarks  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  text  (Matt,  xxv,  6)  where  this  MS. 
now  begins  was  the  lesson  in  the  Greek  Church  for 
her  festival,  the  Egyptian  scribe  may  have  hastily  con- 
cluded that  she  wrote  it  (Scrivener,  Inirod,  to  N.  T. 
p.  82). 

The  N.  T.  portion  of  this  Codex  was  publbhed  by 
Woide,  from  fac-simile  letters  cast  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  title  **Xov,  Test  Grctc.  e  Cod.  Alex- 
andr,**  (Lond.  1786,  fol.);  revised  by  Cowper  (Lend. 
1860).  The  O.  T.  part  was  printed  fh)m  the  same 
characters  by  Baber  (4  vols.  fol.  Lond.  1816-28).  On 
its  critical  value,  see  Semler,  De  atatt  Cod,  AUxandr, 
(Hnl.  1759);  Woide,  Notitia  Cod,  Alexandr,  curavit 
Spohn  (Lips.  1788).  Comp.  Michaelis,  Orient,  Bibl, 
ix,  166  sq. ;  Cramer,  Bekr,  ia,  101-146;  Tregelles,  in 
Home's  Introd,  ed.  1840,  iv,  152  pq.,  678 ;  PrinceUm 
Rev,  Jan.  1861;  Am.  Theo',  Rfv.  July,  1861;  Ckr,B€' 
membraneer^  Apr.  1861 ;  Dietelmaier,  ArUiquUeu  God, 
Aler.  ffindkata  (Hal.  1789) ;  Jorke,  De  aiate  Cod.  Alex, 
(Hal.  1759);  Spohn,  Notiti'i  Cod.  Alex.  (Lpz.  1789); 
Stroth,  De  Cod,  A  lex.  (Hal.  1771).  Sec  Manuscbifts, 
Biblical. 

ALEXANDRIAN  SCHOOLS,  a  term  usually  ap- 
plied  to  the  various  systems  of  philosophy  and  relig- 
ions belief  that  have  characterized  or  originated  among 
the  citizens  of  Alexandria  at  different  periods  in  its 
history.     See  Alexandria. 

I.  Pagan. — When  Alexander  tho  Great  built  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  with  a  determination  to  make  it 
the  seat  of  his  empire,  ho  also  opened  a  new  mart  of 
philosophy,  which  emulated  the  fame  of  Athens  itself. 
A  general  indulgence  was  granted  to  Egyptians,  Gre- 


cians, Jews,  or  others,  to  profess  their  respective  8}> 
terns  of  philosophy  without  molestation.    Tlie  conse* 
quenoe  waa  that  Egypt  was  soon  filled  with  leligiooB 
and  philosophical  sectaries  of  every  kind,  and  panico- 
larl}'  that  almost  every  Grecian  sect  found  sn  sdvo. 
cate  and  professor  in  Alexandria.     The  fiimily  of  the 
Ptolemies,  who,  after  Alexander,  obtained  the  goren* 
ment  of  Egypt,  from  motives  of  policy  encoursged  tliis 
new  establishment.    Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  bad  obtuncd 
the  crown  of  Egj'pt  by  usurpatk>n,  was  particoliTly 
careftal  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  Greeks  in  his 
favor,  and  with  this  view  invited  people  from  erery 
part  of  Greece  to  settle  in  Egypt,  and  removed  the 
schools  of  Athens  to  Alexandria.     Under  the  patron- 
age, first  of  tho  Egyptian  princes  and  afterward  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  Alexandria  long  continued  to  enjoy 
great  celebrity  as  the  seat  of  learning,  and  to  send 
forth  eminent  philosophers  of  every  sect  to  distant 
countries.     Philosophy  during  this  period  suffered  a 
pievous  corruption  from  the  attempt  which  was  made 
by  philosophers  of  different  sects  and  countries,  Gre- 
cian, Egyptian,  and  Oriental,  to  frame  from  their  dil^ 
ferent  tenets  one  general  system  of  opinions.    The 
respect  which  had  long  been  universally  paid  to  the 
schools  of  Greece,  and  the  honors  with  which  ther 
were  now  adorned  by  the  Egyptian  princes,  indnccd 
other  wise  men,  and  even  the  Egyptian  priests  and 
philosophers  themselves,  to  submit  to  tliis  innovatioa. 
See  Philobopht. 

Naturally  enough,  therefore,  the  philosophy  which 
seems  to  have  obtained  most  at  Alexandria  was  an 
eclectic  teaching,  aiming  at  bringing  together  the  best 
features  of  every  school,  and  combining  them  into  one 
harmonious  aggregate.     Antiochua  is  the  l)eet  repre- 
sentative of  that  movement :  the  Aindamental  idea  of 
his  metaphysics  consists  in  asserting  that  the  writings 
of  Plato,  connected  with  those  of  €>rpheus  and  of  Py- 
thagoras, form  a  code  of  doctrine,  a  species  of  r«ve^ 
tion^  given  b}^  heaven,  and  superior  to  all  the  attempts 
of  human  speculation.     The  eclecticism  taaght  by 
Antiochua  was  exclusively  confined  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Greek  school.     The  celebrated  Philo  (q.  v.)t 
who  flourished  trotn.  A.D.  40  to  60,  borrowing  fhnn 
the  works  of  Plato  a  groat  number  of  ideas  and  viewf, 
endeavored  to  amalgamate  them  with  the  truth  «m- 
tained  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  traditions  of  the 
Cabala,  ond  the  Essenian  philosophy.     Philo  may  be 
said  to  have  gpiritualixed  Jndaif  m  by  the  means  of 
Platonism ;  and  in  turning  the  mind  of  his  country- 
men away  from  mere  verbal  criticism,  and  fh>m  the 
minutiae  of  legal  observances,  he  prepared  them,  to 
some  degree,  for  the  reception  of  the  GospeL    Bat  the 
philosopher  whose  name  is  chiefly  connected  with  the 
history  of  Alexandria  is  Ammonins  Saccas  (q.  v.),  sor- 
named  QeoSidaKTOd  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  his 
teaching,  who  waa  a  mystic  theosophist,  bnt  a  theoso- 
phist  who  blended  his  views  with  polytheism,  and  en- 
grafted them  there,  not  on  Christianity.     Seeing  how 
fast  the  old  convictions  were  vanishing  away  before 
idea?,  feelings,  and  hopes  of  a  totally  dlflf^rent  origin, 
he  endeavored  to  renovate  philosophy  by  showing  that 
on  tho  most  important  points  Plato  and  Aristotle  agita. 
This  was  tho  ruling  axiom  of  his  theories,  which  he 
completed  in  systematizing  the  Greek  daemonologyby 
tho  help  of  elements  derived  firom  Egj-ptian  and  East- 
cm  sources.    As  soon  aa  tho  Christian  religion  became 
tho  creed  of  the  state,  the  pagan  school  of  Alexandria 
ftll  to  the  ground.    It  had  to  maintain,  single-handed, 
a  desperate  struggle  against  tho  united  forces  of  Gnos- 
tic philosophers  and  of  the  new  religion,  which,  after 
having  originated  in  an  obacon  comer  of  the  Bonun 
empire,  was  advancing  with  rapid  strides  to  the  con- 
quest of  society.     T%o  best  aceoimta  of  the  litcraiy 
history  of  Alexandria,  its  pagan  schools,  libraries, 
philosophy,  etc.,  may  bo  found  in  M.  Matter's  BiMtoirt 
de  Veccle  d'Alexandrie  (Paris,  2d  ed.  S  toIs.  Sto)  and 
in  Simon's  Eistoire  de  VkcU  d'AUxamirie  (iWs,  1845^ 
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S  Tolfl.  8to).  a  rapid  and  vigoroiu,  bnt  not  ytry 
trnstirorthy  iketeh  is  given  in  Kingsley's  AUxandria 
atdier  Sekoolt  (Cambridge,  1854, 12mo). 

IL  JewUk, — ^For  aome  time  the  Jewiah  Chnrch  in 
Alezaadria  was  in  cloee  dependence  on  that  of  Jero- 
nlflOL    Both  weie  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the 
fint  Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowled,^  the  hi^h-priost 
as  Iheir  rsligioas  head.     The  persecution  of  Ptolemy 
PliiIopator(B.C.  217)  occasioned  the  first  political  sep- 
tntion  between  the  two  bodies.     From  that  time  the 
Jews  of  Palestine  attached  Uiemselves  to  the  fortunes 
of  Syria  [see  Axtiochus  thb  Grbat]  ;  and  the  same 
policy  which  alienated  the  Paleatinian  party  gave 
unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.     The 
Septoagint  translation,  which  strengthened  the  barrier 
of  language  between  Palestine  and  £g3*pt,  and  the 
temple  of  Leontopolis  (B.C.  161),  which  subjected  the 
l^ptian  Jews  to  the  charge  of  schism,  widened  the 
breach  which  was  thus  opened.     But  the  division, 
tboDgh  marked,  was  not  complete.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  sera  the  Egyptian  Jews  etiU  paid  the 
contributions  to  the  temple-aervice  (Raphall,  ffiiL  of 
Jewf^  it,  72).     Jerusalem,  though  its  name  was  fash- 
iooed  to  a  Greek  shape,  was  still  the  Holy  City,  the 
metropolis,  not  of  a  country  but  of  a  people  (lipoiroXtCf 
Fhib,  /ft  Fkux.  §  7 ;  Lejf,  ad  Cai,  §  86),  and  the  Alex- 
andrians had  a  aynagogue  there  (Acts  vi,  9).     The  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  Alexandrine  Chnrch  was 
independent  of  the  Sanhedrin  at  Jerusalem ;  but  re- 
spect survived  submissbn. 

There  were,  however,  other  causes  which  tended  to 
jmdnce  at  Alexandria  a  distinct  form  of  the  Jewish 
character  and  faith.  The  religion  and  philosophy  of 
that  restless  city  produced  an  effact  upon  the  people 
mora  powerful  than  the  influence  of  politics  or  com- 
meree.  Alexander  himself  symbolized  the  spirit  with 
which  he  wished  to  animate  his  new  capital  by  found- 
ing a  temple  of  Isia  side  by  side  with  the  temples  of 
the  Graeian  gods  (Arr.  Ui,  1).  The  creeds  of  tho  East 
and  West  were  to  coexist  in  friendly  union ;  and  in 
after4tmes  the  mixed  worship  of  Serapb  (comp.  Gib- 
bon, c.  xxviii ;  Smith,  Did,  of  Ciau.Geoffr,  i,  98)  was 
characteristic  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Egypt  (August. 
Ik  Ch,  Dei,  zviii,  5 ;  S.  auucmuu  jEgypiiorwn  D^us). 
This  catholicity  of  worship  waa  further  combined  with 
the  spread  of  oniversal  learning.  The  same  monarchs 
who  £avored  the  wonhip  of  Serapts  (Clem.  Al.  Protr, 
!▼,  I  48)  founded  and  embellished  the  museum  and 
library;  and  part  of  the  library  was  deposited  in  the 
Seapeum.  The  new  faith  and  the  new  literature  led 
to  a  oomnion  issue,  and  the  Egyptian  Jews  necessarily 
imbibed  the  spirit  which  prevailed  around  them. 

The  Jewa  were,  indeed,  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the 
iaflocncea  to  which  they  were  exposed.  They  pro- 
Mtted  IhMn  the  first  a  capacity  for  Eistem  or  Western 
derei^ment.  To  the  faith  and  conservatism  of  the 
Oriental  they  united  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 
Greek.  The  mere  presence  of  Hellenic  culture  could 
not  fail  to  call  into  play  their  powers  of  speculation, 
which  wen  hardly  repressed  by  the  traditional  legal- 
hm  of  Palestine  (comp.  Jost,  Gesck.  d,  Judenih.  p.  298 
•q.) :  and  tiie  unchanging  element  of  divine  revelation, 
which  they  always  retained^  enabled  them  to  harmon- 
ise new  thought  with  old  belief.  But  while  the  inter- 
Qoone  of  the  Jew  and  Greek  would  have  produced  the 
noe  general  ooosequences  in  any  case,  Alexandria 
was  pecttliariy  adapted  to  ensure  their  full  effect.  The 
fcault  of  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  the  many  creeds 
which  weie  comnt  there  must  have  been  speedy  and 
powerfnL  The  earliest  Greek  fragment  of  Jewish 
writing  which  has  been  preserved  (about  160  B.C.) 
[tee  Ani8Toncri.u9]  oontidns.  large  Orphic  quotations, 
which  had  been  alreadj'  moulded  into  a  Jewish  form 
(coop.  Jest,  Gesek.  d,  Jndeutk,  p.  870);  and  the  at- 
tempt  thaa  nude  to  connect  the  most  ancient  Hellentc 
tiaditions  with  the  law  was  often  repeated  afterward. 
Her  was  this  done  in  the  spirit  of  bold  forgery.    Or* 


phens,  Musasns,  and  the  Sibyls  appeared  to  stand  ia 
some  remote  period  anterior  to  the  corruptions  of  poly- 
theism, as  the  witnesses  of  a  primeval  revelation  and 
of  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  thus  it  seemed  excusa- 
ble to  attribute  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic 
doctrines.  The  third  book  of  the  Slbyllines  (cir.  B.C. 
150)  is  the  most  valuable  relic  of  this  pseudo- Hellenic 
literature,  and  shows  how  far  the  conception  of  Juda* 
ism  was  enlarged  to  meet  tho  wider  views  of  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  heathendom  which  was  opened  by 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  thought ;  though 
the  later  Apocalypse  of  Ezra  [see  Esdras,  4]  exhibits 
a  marked  reaction  toward  the  extreme  exclusivenoss 
of  former  times. 

But  the  indirect  influence  of  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy  produced  stQl  greater  effects  upon  the 
Alexandrine  Jews  than  the  open  conflict  and  combi- 
nation of  religious  dogmas.  The  literary'  school  of 
Alexandria  was  essentially  critical  and  not  creative. 
For  the  first  time  men  labored  to  collect,  revise,  and 
classify  all  the  records  of  the  past.  Poets  trusted  to 
their  learning  rather  than  to  their  imagination.  Lan- 
guage became  a  study ;  and  the  legends  of  early  my- 
thology were  transformed  into  philosophic  mysteries. 
The  Jews  took  a  vigorous  share  in  these  new  studies. 
Tho  caution  against  writing,  which  became  a  settled 
law  in  Paleatine,  found  no  favor  in  Egypt.  Numerous 
authors  adapted  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs,  of  Mosos, 
and  of  the  Kings  to  classical  models  (Euseb.  Prtep. 
Ev,  ix,  17-^.  Eupolemus,  Artapanus  [?],  Demetrius, 
Arutssus,  Cleodemus  or  Malchas,  "a  prophet'*).  A 
poem  which  bears  tho  name  of  Phocylides  gives  in 
verse  various  precepts  of  Leviticus  (Daniely  sec.  LXX, 
Apoloff,  p.  512  sq.  Romae,  1772);  and  several  large 
fragments  of  a  "  tragedy"  in  which  Ezekiel  (cir.  B.C. 
110)  dramatized  ths  Exodus  have  been  preserved  by 
Euseblus  (1.  c),  who  also  quotes  numerous  passages 
in  heroic  verse  from  the  elder  Philo  and  Theodotus. 
This  classicalism  of  stylo  was  a  symptom  and  a  cause 
of  clas.'iicaUsm  of  thought.  The  same  Aristobulus  who 
gave  currency  to  tho  Judaso-Orphic  verses  endeavored 
to  show  that  tho  Pentateuch  was  the  real  source  of 
Greek  philosophy  (Eusob.  Prop.  Ev,  xiii,  12;  Clem. 
Al.  Strum,  vi,  98). 

The  proposition  thus  enunciated  was  thoroughly  con- 
genial to  the  Alexandrine  character;  and  henceforth 
it  was  the  chief  object  of  Jewish  speculatiou  to  trace 
out  the  subtle  analogies  which  were  supposed  to  exist 
between  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  teaching  of  the 
schools.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  philo- 
sophical studies  first  gained  k  fooUng  at  Alexandria 
favored  the  attempt.  For  some  time  the  practical 
sciences  reigned  supreme,  and  the  issue  of  these  was 
scepticism  (Matter,  Ui$t,  de  Vecok  d'AUx,  iii,  162  sq.). 
Then  at  len^  the  clear  analysis  and  practical  moral- 
ity of  the  Peripatetics  found  ready  followers,  and,  in 
the  strength  of  the  reaction,  men  eagerly  trusted  to 
those  splendid  ventures  with  which  Plato  taught  them 
to  bo  content  till  they  could  gain  a  surer  knowledge 
{Phced,  p.  85).  To  the  Jew  this  surer  knowledge 
seemed  to  be  already  given,  and  the  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  spiritual  meaning  underlying  the  letter  of 
Scripture  was  the  great  principle  on  which  all  his  in- 
vestigations rested.  The  facts  were  supposed  to  be 
essentially  symbolic ;  the  language  the  veil  (or  some- 
times the  mask)  which  partly  disguised  from  common 
sight  the  truths  which  it  enwrapped.  In  this  waj*  a 
twofold  object  was  gained.  It  became  possible  to 
withdraw  the  Supreme  Being  (to  ov,  o  lav)  from  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  material  world,  and  to  applj* 
the  narratives  of  the  Bible  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
soul.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  process  by 
which  these  results  were  embodied ;  but,  as  in  parallel 
cases,  they  seem  to  have  been  shaped  gradually  in  the 
minds  of  the  mass,  and  not  fashioned  at  once  by  one 
great  teacher.  Even  in  the  Sept  there  are  traces  of 
an  endeavor  to  interpret  the  anthiv^niorphic  imagery 
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of  the  Hebrew  text  [see  SEi*TUAGi!n'],  und  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Commentaries  of  Aristobnlas 
gave  some  form  and  consistency  to  the  allegoric  sys- 
tem. In  the  time  of  PhUo  (B.C.  20-A.D.  60)  the 
theological  and  interpretative  systems  were  evidently 
fixed  even  in  many  of  their  details,  and  he  appears  in 
both  cases  only  to  have  collected  and  expressed  the 
popnlar  opinions  of  his  country-men.     See  Philo. 

In  each  of  these  great  forms  of  speculation — ^the 
theological  and  the  exegetical — ^Alexandrianism  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  apostolic  writii(ig8. 
But  the  doctrines  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Alex- 
ondrian  school  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it.  The 
same  causes  which  led  to  the  formation  of  wider 
views  of  Judaism  in  Egypt,  acting  under  greater  re- 
straint,  produced  corresponding  results  in  Palestine. 
A  doctrine  of  the  Word  (J/emra),  and  a  83-stem  of 
mystical  interpretation  grew  up  within  the  rabbinic 
schools,  which  bear  a  closer  analog^'  to  the  language 
of  the  Apostle  John  and  to  the  **  allegories"  of  Paul 
than  the  speculations  of  Philo.     Sec  Logos. 

The  speculative  doctrines  which  thus  worked  for  the 
general  reception  of  Christian  doctrine  were  also  em- 
bodied in  a  form  of  society  which  was  afterward  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christian  Church.  Numerous  bodies  of 
ascetics  (JTherapsutai),  especblly  on  the  borders  of 
Lake  Mareotis,  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  cease- 
less discipline  and  study.  See  Therapeuta.  Un- 
like the  Essenes,  who  present  the  torresponding  phase 
in  Palestinian  life,  they  abjured  society  and  laljor,  and 
often  forgot,  as  it  is  said,  the  simplest  wants  of  nature 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  hidden  wisdom  of  the 
Scriptures  (Philo,  De  Vit.  Contempt.,  throughout).  The 
description  which  Philo  gives  of  their  occupation  and 
character  seemed  to  Eusebius  to  present  so  clear  an 
image  of  Christian  virtues  that  he  claimed  them  as 
Christians ;  and  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  some  of 
the  forms  of  monasticlsm  were  shaped  upon  the  model 
of  the  Therapeutie  (Euseb.  //.  E,  ii,  16). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  the  number 
of  Christians  at  Alexandria  must  have  been  very 
large,  and  the  great  leaders  of  Gnosticism  (q.  v.)  who 
arose  there  (Basilides,  Valentinus)  exhiiiit  an  exa:;;- 
geratlon  of  the  tendency  of  the  Church.  But  the  later 
forms  of  Alexandrine  speculation,  the  strange  varieties 
of  Gnosticism,  the  progress  of  the  catechetical  school, 
the  development  of  Neoplatonism,  the  various  phases 
of  the  Arian  controversy,  belong  to  the  history  of  tho 
Church  and  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  To  the  last 
Alexandria  fulfilled  its  mission;  and  we  still  owe 
much  to  the  spirit  of  its  great  teachers,  which  in  later 
ages  struggled,  not  without  success,  against  the  stern- 
er systems  of  the  West. — Smith,  Diet.  ofBible^  i,  46. 

See  Kirchbaum,  D,  Judisihe  Alexandrimmiv$  (Lpz. 
1841) ;  DAhne,  Geschiehtliche  DarsfeUmp  der  Judisck- 
Alerandriniarhen  Rei'giofU'PhUtw^hie  (Halle,  18d4); , 
Gft'orer,  PAi/o,  und  die  Juditeh'AlexandrinUche  Theoto-  ' 
pkie  (Stuttgart,  1835).    To  these  may  be  added,  Kwald,  j 
Gt$ch,  det  VoUxi  Israel  (Gdttingen,'l852),  iv,  2i;0  sq.,  | 
898  sq. ;  Jost,  Gesch,  det  Judetdhwns  (I^eipzig,  1857), 
i,  844  sq.,  888  sq. ;  Schaff,  HisU  o/the  Church,  §  126. 

III.  Chrisiian. — The  Christian  school  of  Alexandria 
at  first  aimed  only  at  the  instruction  of  converts  from 
heathenism,  and  the  instruction  was  cahcheiical.  It 
was  afterward  developed  into  a  theological  seminan\ 
Jerome  dates  its  origin  from  the  time  of  St.  Mark,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  his  statement.  Eusebius  . 
(JIi$t,  Ecd.  V,  10)  states  that  it  had  existed  from  "  an- 
cient times  ;'*  but  the  first  definite  account  dates  from 
about  181,  when  Pantsenus,  a  philosopher  who  had 
abandoned  first  Stoicism  and  then  Platonism,  and  had 
been  a  Christian  missionary  in  India,  commenced  lec- 
turing in  Alexandria  (Euseb.  loc.  cit.).  Whether 
Athenagoras,  a  philosopher  who  embraced  Christianity 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  and  who  is  called 
by  Philip  of  Sida  (see  Dodwell,  Dissert,  in  Iren,  Oaron. 
1689,  p.  488,  497)  a  piodecessor  of  Pantasnua,  waa  ever 


at  Alexandria,  is  extremely  doubtful.    The  testimony 
of  Philip  of  Sida  is  not  very  trustworthy,  and  the  si* 
lence  of  Eusebius,  and  Athenagoras's  way  of  teaduag, 
which  is  by  no  means  Alexandrine,  speak  against  it 
About  A.D.  190  Clement  became  assikant  to  Paats- 
nus,  and,  about  208,  head  of  the  school.    Oiigen  be- 
came connected  with  the  school  as  teacher  when  only 
a  youth  of  18  years,  and  he  labored  then,  with  some 
brief  interruptions,  until  232,  when  he  was  espeUed 
from  Alexandria.     In  the  later  years  of  his  stay  at 
Alexandria  he  was  assisted  by  his  disciple  and  succes- 
sor Heraclas,  who  subsequently  beeune  bishop  of 
Alexandria.     Heraclas  was  succeeded  by  Dionysiitf, 
also  a  disciple  of  Origen,  and  later,  likewise  a  bishop 
of  Alexandria.    The  celebrity  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  continued  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Dio- 
nysius,  notwithstanding  the  rival  institution  which 
arose  at  Caesarea  Palssstine,  and  which  was  for  some 
time  conducted  by  Origen.     It  did  not  cease  until  the 
cloee  of  the  fourth  century. 

Of  the  history  of  tho  school  after  the  death  of  Du^ 
nysius  we  are,  however,  but  imperfectly  infonned. 
Eusebius  (//.  £.  vii,  82)  names  among  the  successors 
of  Dionysius  only  Achillas,  whose  name  is  wholly 
omitted  by  Philip  of  Sida,  and  who,  at  all  events,  was 
less  prominent  than  Pierius,  who  is  mentioned  by 
Philip  and  by  Photius  (Cod.  118).     The  names  of 
Theognostus  and  Serapion  aro  given  as  principals  of 
tho  school  only  by  Philip.     It  is  possible,  as  Philip 
states,  that  about  the  close  of  the  third  century  ths 
Alexandrian  bishop  and  martyr,  Petor  (Euseb.  ff.  E. 
vii,  82),  gave  catechetical  instruction,  and  later,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  an  Alexandrian 
monk,  Macarius.    Arius,  tho  originator  of  Arianisn, 
seems  to  have  likewise  been  for  some  time  principal 
of  the  school.    Tho  name  of  the  learned  and  ploaB 
Didymus  is  mentioned  as  an  Alexandrian  catechist 
not  only  by  Philip,  but  by  Soaomen  (ZT.  E,  iii,  15) 
and  Rutin  (//.  E.  ii,  7),  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  presided  over  the  school  during  the  long  period 
from  840  to  895.     His  assistant  in  later  years,  and  his 
successor  as  catechist,  was  Rhodon,  the  teacher  of 
Philip  of  Sida,  and  his  withdrawal  fh>m  Alexandria 
to  Sida  about  895  led,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Philip,  to  the  close  of  the  Alexandrian  achooL     It  is 
more  probable  that  other  causes  had  a  greater  share 
in  bringing  about  this  event.    The  controversies  caii> 
cemin<^  Origen,  and  later,  concerning  Neatorianism 
and  Monophysitism,  in  which  the  Alexandrian  spirit 
degenerated  and  became  extinct;  the  complete  vie* 
tory  of  Christianity,  which  diminished  the  nnmber  of 
adult  converts  and  lessened  the  need  of  catechetical 
instruction  for  adults,  and  the  prosperous  development 
of  Christian  science,  gradually  undermined  the  pr(»n- 
inent  position  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  the  Churdi. 
It  again  became  what  it  had  been  at  the  beginninfE,  a 
school  in  which  children  received  catechetical  instnie- 
tion. 

In  the  best  daj's  of  the  school  the  nnmber  of  stu- 
dents was  very  great,  but  it  seems  never  to  have  had 
buildings  or  endowments.    The  head  master  chose  his 
own  assistants ;  the  teachers  were  paidonl^^  by  iireseiits 
from  the  scholars ;  and  tho  students  lodged  where  they 
could.    The  manner  of  teaching  was  as  in  the  achoob 
of  the  ancient  philosophers,  accommodated  in  many 
cases  to  the  needs  of  individuals,  and  fV^quently  it  waa 
catechetical.    Whoever  wished  it  received  inatrisctioB 
in  philosophy  also.     In  general  the  instmctkm  waa 
related  to  the  Christian  Gnosis,  as  milk  to  more  sub- 
stantial fbod.     It  did  not  depart  fWnn  the  plainness  <if 
faith ;  and  the  speculative  doctrines  of  the  essence  of 
God,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  relation  of  reaison  to 
revdation,  were  excluded  {Strom,  v,  685).      Pn>bably 
what  is  contained  in  the  Cokortatio  of  Clement  oc»iis^ 
tuted  the  contents  of  his  introductory*  catechetical  lec- 
tures ;  and  it  waa  followed  by  instructions  In  a  ploasi 
moral  life,  aa  we  find  them  in  the  PaadaifOffu^y  and  by 
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a  diflcnsiioii  of  th«  ftmdamental  doctrinos  of  Chri8> 
tiaDity.  To  impart  a  mors  profound  **gnoatic"  in- 
figbt  ioCo  Chrutwnit}',  ho  reserved  for  private  con- 
venadons.  The  following  chronological  list  of  the 
catechista  ia  given  in  Gncrike,  De  Stiola  Alexaadrma 
(Halle,  1824-20,  2  pts.): 


Yeais. 

PaiKCirAis. 

AasiBTAxniB. 

i«o»-isr 

Atbciingoraa.t 

181*-«Hi» 

PunivniM. 

190»-2a3« 

I^Dtnnna. 

Clement. 

203 

PaotKooa  Clement 

sos.soe* 

Orlgcii. 

906^11* 

FkDtcnaa  dement 

Origen. 

«r-8ia* 

Clement 

Urigen. 

218- 

Origin. 

218*.S83 

Origcn. 

Ileraclaa. 

S89 

Hermclaf. 

283-965* 

DiooysiiM. 

285«-«0» 

Pleriiw.* 

2W»-«2« 

Pierina.* 

Aebinaa.t 

sss'-seo' 

Thragnoaliui.* 

AchllUa.t 

KO* 

Tlieognoftua.* 

2M.3S6* 

8enplon.t 

S»*-819 

FWer  Martjr.* 

ttS^SM* 

Arina.* 

»0*-33O* 

8W-S40* 

MacariD8.t 

840*-900« 

Didfiniu. 

SO-KS 

Didymna. 

Rhoda* 

.VA 

Kliodo.* 

*  'flii«  aJgD  denote*  probability  u  reg»rda  the  datta  Rod  the 
peiMu  to  vhich  it  la  alBzed.  t  The  croaa  denotea  doubt 

Scbair  gives  the  following  brief  bnt  clear  account 
of  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  on  theolo- 
gy:  ^*  From  this  school  proceeded  a  peculiar  theolofry, 
the  moat  learned  and  genial  representatives  of  which 
vera  Clement  and  Origen.  This  tbeolog}*  19,  on  tho 
one  hand,  a  regenerated  Christian  form  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jewish  religious  philosophy  of  Philo ;  on  tho 
other,  a  Catholic  counterpart  and  a  positive  reihtntion 
of  the  heretical  Gnosis,  which  reached  its  height  alfo 
in  Alexandria  but  half  a  century  earlier.  The  Alex- 
sodrian  theology  aims  at  a  reconciliation  of  Christian- 
itr  with  pliiloeopliy,  or,  subjectively  speaking,  of  piatis 
with  the  gnosis ;  but  it  seeks  this  union  upon  tho  baais 
of  the  Bible  and  the  doctrine  of  tho  Church.  Its  cen- 
tra, therefore,  is  tbo  LogDf>,  viewed  as  tho  sum  of  all 
Rasoa  and  all  tnith,  before  and  after  tho  incarnation. 
Clement  came  from  tho  Hellenic  philosophy  to  tho 
Christian  fidth  ;  Origen,  conversely,  was  led  b}'  faith 
to  speculation.  The  former  was  an  aphorif  tic  thinker, 
the  latter  a  ayatcmatic.  The  ono  borrowed  ideas  from 
Tariooa  syatems;  tho  other  followed  more  tho  track 
of  Platonifm.  But  both  are  Christian  philosophers 
nA  chnrcfaly  gnostics.  As  Philo,  long  Ijefore  them, 
io  the  aame  city,  liad  combined  Judaism  with  Grecian 
evhaie,  so  now  they  carried  Grecian  culture  into 
Chriftianity.  This,  indeed,  the  apologists  and  con- 
tmreraialiats  of  the  second  century  had  already  done 
u  far  back  as  Justin  tho  *  philosopher.*  But  tho  Alex- 
sndriaas  were  more  learned  and  iibcral-mindcd,  and 
Bude  much  freer  use  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  They 
Mv  in  it,  not  sheer  error,  but  in  one  view  a  gift  of 
God,  and  a  theoretical  schoolmaster  for  Christ,  like  the 
hw  ia  the  practical  sphere.  Clement  compares  it  to 
s  vOd  olive-tree,  which  can  be  ennobled  l>y  faith ; 
Origen  (in  the  fngroents  of  en  epistle  to  Gregory' 
Tbaamaturgns)  to  the  jewels  which  the  Israelites  took 
vith  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  turned  into  ornaments 
^  their  sanctuary,  though  they  also  wrou^'ht  them 
>oto  the  golden  calf.  It  is  not  necessarily  an  enemy 
^  the  truth,  but  may,  and  should  be  its  handmaid, 
<Bd  at  least  neutralize  the  atUcks  against  it.  The 
cements  of  tmth  in  the  heathen  philosophy  they  at- 
t'ibiitcd  partly  to  the  secret  operation  of  the  Logos  in 
the  world  ci  reason,  partly  to  acquaintance  with  tho 
Jeviah  philosopby,  the  writings  of  Moses  and  tho 
pnfiheU.  So  with  the  Gnostic  heresy.  The  Alex- 
iBdritns  did  not  successively  condemn  it,  but  reoog- 
Bi«d  the  desire  for  deeper  religk>us  knowledge  which 
^7  St  ita  root,  and  sought  to  meet  this  desire  with 
«  vholesoine  aoppiy  from  the  Biblo  itself.    To  the 


vvN^iC  ^tvitavvfioc  they  opposed  a  yvMnc  aXriCivii, 
Their  maxim  was,  in  the  words  of  Clement,  *  Ko  faith 
without  knowledge,  no  knowledge  without  fiiith  ;*  or, 
*  Unless  you  believe,  yon  will  not  understand'  (Isa. 
vii,  9,  in  the  Sept.  lav  firf  irtortwniTif  ovii  fit^  vwiiTi). 
Faith  and  knowledge  have  the  same  substance,  the 
saving  truth  of  God,  revealed  in  the  IIoI}'  Scriptures, 
and  faithfully  handed  down  by  the  Church ;  they  dif- 
fer only  in  form.  Knowledge  is  our  contciousness  of 
the  deeper  ground  and  confistency  of  faith.  The 
Christian  knowledge,  however,  is  also  a  gift  of  grace, 
and  has  Its  condition  in  a  holy  life.  The  ideal  of  a 
Chrbtian  gnostic  includes  the  perfect  love  cs  well  as 
the  perfect  knowledge  of  God.  Clement  descriles  him 
as  one  *who,  growing  gray  in  tho  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  preserving  the  orthodoxy  of  the  apostles 
and  tho  Church,  lives  strictly  according  to  the  Goapel.' 
The  Alexandrian  theology  is  intellectual,  profound, 
stirring,  and  full  of  fruitful  germs  of  thought,  but 
rather  unduly  idealistic  and  spiritualistic,  and,  in  ex- 
egesis, loses  itself  in  arbitrary  allegorical  fancies.  In 
its  efTorta  to  reconcile  revelation  and  philosophy,  it 
took  up,  like  Philo,  many  foreign  elements,  especially 
of  the  Platonic  and  Gnostic  stamp,  and  wandered  into 
views  which  a  later  and  more  orthodox,  but  more  nar- 
row-minded and  less  productive  age,  condemned  as 
heresies,  not  appreciating  the  immortal  service  of  this 
school  to  its  own  and  after  times'*  (JUttory  of  the  ChrU- 
tian  Ckmrck,  §  126). 

A  full  account  of  the  (Christian)  Alexandrian 
school  ia  given  in  the  Am,  Bib,  Rtpot,  Jan.  1884,  art, 
i ;  and  its  doctrines,  and  their  influence  on  ChriEtian- 
ity,  in  the  samo  journal,  April,  1884,  art.  i.  See  also 
Herzog,  BtaUEncydopadie^  i,  289  sq. ;  Michaelis,  Dt 
Schol.  Alex,  etc.  (Halle,  1789);  Neander,  Ck.  Nut.  i, 
527-557;  ^taf.  ofDogma$^  I,  62  aq. ;  Mosheim,  Ccmm, 
ii,  166;  Prat,  Histoire  de  Vfdtctisme  Alexandrine  con- 
sjdere  dans  Ba  Lutte  avec  le  Ckritfianitme  (Lyon,  1848, 
2  vols.  8vo);  ccmp.  Prof.  Jowett,  fhilo  and  St  Paul; 
Sf,  Paute  EpitUet  to  the  Theutdonianfj  etc.  (London, 
1855),  i,  £63  sq.  Other  treatises,  bearing  more  or  less 
directly  upon  the  subject,  are  the  following:  Feuer- 
lein,  De  ratione  docendi  theoUgiam  in  tchola  Alexan- 
drina  (Getting.  1756);  Hilscher,  De  Sckola  Alexan* 
drin%  (Lips.  1776) ;  Kitter,  Getck,  d.  chrittL  PhUa,  i, 
421  sq. ;  Hasselbach,  De  ethola  qua  Aler.Jloruit  (Stet- 
tin, 1826);  Henry,  Epit,  of  I/iet,  of  Philot,  (from  the 
French),  i,  207-220;  Hase,  flitt,  ofChr,  Ch,  (Am.  ed.), 
§  85 ;  Weichmann,  De  tchola  Vriffems  tacra  (Yiteb. 
1744). 

ALEXANDRIAN  VERSION,  another  name  for 
the  Septuaoimt  (q.  v.). 

Alezandiium  (^AXt^avSpftov)^  a  place  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Josephus  as  having  been  originally 
built  by  Alexander  (hence,  doubtless,  the  name),  ap- 
parently Jannaeus  (Ant.  xiii,  16, 8),  on  a  hill  near  Co- 
reae  (q.  v.),  toward  Jericho  (Ant.  xiv,  8,  4);  fortified 
by  Alexander  the  son  of  Aristobulus  (Ant.  xiv,  5,  2; 
War,  i,  8,  2),  and  demolished  by  Gabinius  (Ant.  xiv, 
5,  4 ;  War,  i,  8,  5),  but  again  restored  bj*  Herod  (Ant, 
xiv,  15,  4).  It  was  the  burial-place  of  the  founder's 
family,  and  here  accordingly  the  bodies  of  Herod's 
sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  were  removed  by 
night  for  interment  (Ant.  xvi,  11,  7;  War,  i,  17,  6). 
It  has  been  identified  by  Schultz  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv, 
452-454)  as  the  modem  villa.;e  Kefr  htitna^  about  four 
miles  S.E.  of  Shiloh,  containing  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient castle  bnilt  with  very  large  stones  (Van  de  Velde, 
Memoir,  p.  284). 

AlezandroBchfind  (for  *AXtKav^pov  ffcija/^,  AU 
exander's  teni),  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  as  12  R.  miles  from  T^'re,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Ecdippa;  evidently  the  ruin  now  called 
Jskanderuna,  at  the  southern  foot  of  Ras  el-Abiad  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

Alezas  ('AArCac*  contracted  firom  Alexander,  ^ 
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v.),  a  favorite  of  Heiod  tha  Onot,  ind  bj  hi*  InflanncB 
the  hnibaDd  of  Salome  (JoMpbiu,  Jul.  nvii,  1,  1; 
Ifur,  i,  i»,  6),  bj  wbotn  he  bad  >  ton,  oljo  Bamsd 
Aloxas,  and  muriod  lo  Cyproa,  a  dinghtar  of  Aotipa- 
ter  (Anl.  xvlU,  b,  i).     Sm  HerodtAK  Faiiii.i. 

Alexlano,  or  "  Bretbreii  and  Sistera  cf  St.  Alsx. 
iua,"  H)  called  from  their  patron  Balnt.  Alexius,  uid  te 
bavo  bees  a  Romun  senator  of  the  BMa  centaiy,  who 
KaTo  up  tha  world  for  a  life  of  poveitj  aod  celibacv. 
Thty  were  ilao  called  CiLLrrES,  and  a  fuller  ac- 
count of  them  will  be  fonnd  under  that  title. 

AlexlOB.     Set  AlexiaNs. 

Alfred  THE  Great,  king  ot  EngUnd,  woa  bom  Id 
640,  bia  parenU  being  Ethelwulf,  king  of  the  West 
SaxoDi.  and  Aahurga,  his  flrat  wife.  He  monnted 
the  throne  in  871,  and  during  the  thirty  ysara  in 
which  ho  bold  the  relna  of  government  ha  oxpcri- 
enced  the  groateat  viciatitudei  of  fortune.  Aa  liing, 
be  was  I  great  benefactor  of  the  Church  j  ho  built 
many  monasteriea  and  churchea,  and  founded  the 
University  of  Oxford,  which  haa  been,  under  God, 
through  all  agea,  tha  main  support  of  the  true  faith  in 
that  kingdom.  He  died  Oct.  !1  or  !8,  901,  being 
lilllc  ov»r  fifty  yeara  old.  Beaidea  drawing  learned 
men  lo  his  cuurt.  Alfred  himtelf  waa  dei'oied  Id  lel- 
toia.  Ha  tranalated  Boethiun,  Da  Coniolatione  (puli- 
lishnd  by  Cordale,  London,  1820,  8vo).  Several  other 
worka  are  attributed  to  Alfred;  among  them,  1,  A 
Sixon  ParapAnue  ofOt  Hillary  of  Bede,  gi\-en  in  the 
Cambridge  edition  of  Brdi'i  HUlorg  (1T22,  fol.):— S. 
Varioat  Lniri  rttatmg  lo  the  Church,  contained  In  the 
same  work  (Appendix) :— 3.  A  Saion  Tramlatum  of 
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the  LiUr  Pattaralii  ot  St  Gregoiy  (b  US.  il  Cu> 
bridge): — 1.  Tie  Pmiltr  of  DacH,  partly  truiUlgd 
into  fiaxon  (printed  at  London,  with  thi  Latin  tixt,  ii 
1910,  4to):'-6.  Anglo-SaxoD  Trtaultuiim  nl  Oroni 
(given  at  the  end  of  Pauli'i "  Life  of  Alfred,"  hi  Botu'i 
Library),  He  ia  alao  said  to  have  tnoiUtedttwfnr 
Dialogua  of  SI.  Grtgory,  which  are  loat— FairtU,  Ii/i 
ofAlfrid  lie  Grtal  (Load.  1034,  ISmo);  Cave,  Bui. 
Lit.  anno  87!  ;  WeUi,  {JriekiAlf  Al/red-i  (Sduinuii- 
aon,  IS£i,  Svo)  i  P.>uli,  Life  of  Alfred  (ikri.  l»il), 
trana.  by  Thorp  (Lond.  1B53,  limo). 

Alf^riB,  a  country  of  Korthem  Africa,  v 
forma  now  (slnco  1830}  a  French 
is  about  lM>,00a  square  miles , - 
3,!6a,000,  moat  of  whom 
European  population  haa  rapidly  inetaased  alnca  1830. 
In  1832  it  waa  only  6010  aoula;  in  18M,  \ii,Ur., 
among  whom  were  80,969  French,  and  4!,M9  Spas- 
iurda.  Among  the  Europeans  ware,  in  liS7,  i)»iil 
10,UDD  Protestants,  with  eleven  clergymen.  The  mt 
are  muatly  lioman  Calholica,  who  have  one  Uibopric 
at  Algiers.  There  are  aeveral  conveotj,  among  wbicb 
a  large  agricultural  and  educational  institntioi  oIUu 
Trappists  is  otlebrated.  There  were,  in  18i5,  ITS 
boya'  and  119  girla"  achools,  with  10,671  bop  ind 
80Hfi  girls.  Four  towns  bad  Araldo-French  admiK 
with  400  acbolars.  An  Assoclatloa  of  St.Lonit  to 
formed  in  18GS  for  the  dviliiation  of  the  UohawDi- 
dans,  and  had  eommenced  thepnblicatloaotanAnlw 
paper,  Birgfi  Bury  (the  Eagit  of  Puru).— SchMt 
Ee^naxHodYtaTJxKkfirXaS;  Beha^el,  I'Jlfini 
(Far.  1865).     Seo  Africa. 


Al'Bum,  ■  tnnapoaed  form  (!  Cbron.  Ii,  8 ;  Ix,  lO, 
]])  of  tha  Hob.  termALMcro  (q.  v.). 

Ali'ali,  a  lesa  coirect  form  (1  Chron.  i,  Gl)  of  the 
name  Alvaii  (q.  v.). 

AH 'an,  a  laaa  correct  form  (1  Chron.  i,  40)  of  tha 
Dame  Alvan  (q.  *.). 

Allen  (1»,  jer,  also  -I3S,  aeJar',  or  i-i:i,  noiW, ' 
both  meaning  (franker,  as  often  rendered ;  liXXurpioc),  I 
a  foreigner,  or  person  bom  in  another  country,  and  | 
not  having  the  usnal  rights  and  privileges  of  the  citi- 1 
lena  of  the  country  in  which  be  Uvea.  Among  the  | 
Hebrewa  there  were  two  classes  of  persona  denom- ' 
Inated  thus:  I.  The  proper  aliens  (B^'^II,  those  who  ' 
wera  strangtra  generally,  and  who  poaaetaed  no  land- 
ed property.though  they  might  have  purcbai  ' 
S.  Those  leas  properly  so  called  (D'^Slsin, 


■tnmgera  dwalUng  In  anoUicr  cooDtir 
«{th0Qtbdngiiatnraliied(Lev.xzii,]0;  Paa.  xxxii, 
J 12).  Both  of  tbaaa  claaaes  wen  to  ba  treatad  with 
kiDdneaa,  aod  ware  M  enjoy  the  asma  rights  wilb  oth- 
er citliena  (Lev.  xix,  38,  S4 ,-  Dent,  z,  19 ;  xxiu,  7 ; 
xxiv,  17).  Stnngen  might  be  nMtunlized,  or  per- 
mitted te  enter  into  the  congngation  of  tba  Lord,  by 
anbmitting  to  circumclaion  and  reAtHmcing  idolatiy 
(D.ut.  mil,  !-«). 

The  Edemitee  and  EgrptiaDS  wera  capable  of  be> 
coming  citizena  of  Israel  after  the  third  gstteratia*. 
it  appeara  also  that  other  nations  irara  not  entirely 
excluded  from  being  incorporated  wltb  (bs  people  i 
larael.  But  the  Ammonhea  and  Hfubitss,  io  conaa- 
quenceof  the  hostile  dispoeitiixi  which  thiy  had  ms» 
ifeated  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wildctmaaa,  ivere  atie» 
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In  the  etzlkr  periods  of  tho  Hebnw  steto,  penoni 
who  wen  natives  of  another  ooontrf ,  bat  vho  had 
come,  either  from  choice  or  neoeeeity,  to  take  up  their 
resideBoe  among  the  Hebrews,  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  &vorable  drcamstanoes.  At  a  later  period, 
yi2,y  the  zeigna  of  David  and  Solomon,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  labor  on  the  religioas  edifices  which  were 
elected  by  thoee  princea  (2  Chron.  U,  1, 17,  18,  comp. 
with  1  Chron.  xzii,  2).  Theae,  however,  were  prob- 
ably priionen  of  war  (Jahn,  BibL  ArduaoL  §  161). 
SeeCmzKRSHiP;  GssmLB. 

The  tenn  alien  is  nsed  figuratively  in  Eph.  ii,  12,  to 
denote  thoee  perMns  who  were  without  Christ,  and 
who  had  no  intereat  in  the  blood  of  the  covenant.  See 
ADornoK. 

Aliig&na  (oXiffyif/ia),  a  Helleniatic  word  (Ste- 
phena,  Tku,  Gr,  s.  v.)  which  ocean  in  Acts  xv.  20, 
Aoth.  Yen.  **  pollution**  (comp.  ver.  29  and  1  Cor. 
Tiii),  with  reference  to  meat  sacrificed  to  idola,  and 
there  nieana  deJiUmentj  poOution,  The  apostle  in 
these  paaaagea  alladea  to  the  customs  of  the  Gentiles, 
among  whom,  after  a  aacrifioe  had  been  concluded  and 
a  portion  of  the  victim  had  been  aasigned  to  the  priests, 
it  waa  naoal  to  hold  a  aacrificial  feast  in  honor  of  the 
god,  on  which  occaaion  they  ate  the  residue  of  the 
lleth  (comp.  Homer,  Odyt.  iii,  470).  Thb  feast  might 
take  place  either  in  the  temple  or  in  a  private  bouae 
(see  Smith'a  DCct,  of  Cku$.  Ant.  s.  v.  Sacrificium). 
But  there  were  many  who,  from  need  or  avarice,  salt- 
ed and  laid  up  the  renmanta  for  futuro  use  (Theoph. 
Char,  c  z),  or  even  gave  them  to  the  batchers  to  sell 
ID  the  ahambles  (SchOttg.  Hot,  Heb,  ad  Act.  xv,  20; 
1  Cor.  viii).  Thia  fieab,  having  been  offered  to  idols, 
vas  held  in  abomination  by  the  Jews;  and  they  con- 
sidend  not  only  those  who  had  been  present  at  theae 
feasta,  bat  also'thoae  who  ate  the  flesh  which  had  been 
offered  up,  when  afterward  exposed  for  aale  in  the 
fbamblea,  as  infected  by  the  contagion  of  idolatry 
(q.  T.).  The  comicil  at  Jerusalem,  therefore,  at  the 
soggeation  of  James,  directed  that  converts  should  re- 
fue  all  invitations  to  aoch  feasts,  and  abstain  fh>m 
the  use  of  all  such  meat,  that  no  oflbnoe  might  be  given 
to  theae  Christiana  who  had  been  Jews.  See  Kuin6l, 
ad  Act.  XV,  20. — Kitto,  s.  v.    Comp.  Decreb. 

Allraii  the  oxide  or  carbonate  of  one  of  the  metallic 
bates,  having  a  strong  caustic  power ;  usually  applied 
to  aoda,  potash,  and  ammonia.  Of  theae  snbstancea 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  hien  acquainted  with  two 
forms  (see  Thomson*s  Ltmd  and  Booh,  ii,  802),  concern- 
iag  which  we  translate  ftom  Winer,  ii,  9  sq. 

1.  yinerai  alkali  seems  to  have  been  designated  by 
the  term  ne'Oer  (iPa,  "nitre,**  Prov.  xxv,  20;  Jer. 
0.  33;  Wrpoi/,  Attic'Xirpov).  It  was  found  at  all 
tunes  fai  large  quantities  in  two  lakes  of  the  valley  of 
tke  N3e  west  of  the  river  (Strabo,  xvii,  808;  Flin. 
uxi,  i^,  and  is  BtUl  obtained  there  from  the  water 
binder  the  name  of  natntm  (Paalus,  Samml,  v,  182  sq. ; 
Fonkal,  Fhr.jEp.p,  46;  Andr6oesy,  in  the  Memoires 
w  tEgjfptt,  ii,  27  sq. ;  comp.  Deicript.  de  FEgypU^ 
^  1  sq. ;  Hasselquist,  Reuen,  p.  548).  The  Ej^p- 
tians  oaed  nitre  for  embalming  dead  bodiea  (Herod,  il, 
^ ;  it  was  also  employed  instead  of  soap  for  washing 
(Jer.  il,  22 ;  comp.  Jerome,  ad  Prov.  xxv,  20),  as  still 
■ppean  to  be  customary  in  Egypt  (Haaselquist,  ut 
^p. ;  Fofskal,  Flor,  p.  46).  The  property  of  this  min- 
^nl*  when  dissolved  in  vinegar,  of  effervescing  and 
losing  its  cleansing  power,  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv, 
^-  (See  generally  Michaelis,  Comment,  m  Soc.  Gott. 
f^tct.  Brem.  177,  p.  134  sq. ;  Beckmann,  Getch,  d, 
£>yM,  T,  517  sq.)    See  Kitre. 

1  VeyetdUe  alkali  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term 
^»nthr  (rrnz,  "soap,**  Jer.  ii,  22;  MaL  ui,  2),  and 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  likewiae  nitre  (comp.  Plin. 
nxi,  4€).  It  was  obtained  by  water  (lye)  from  the 
sehes  of  the  aoai>-waah  (Arabic  kali),  of  which  Forskal 
(Flor,  p.  bdv  sq.,  54  sq.,  98)  fomu*  various  kinds  in 
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Egypt,  e.  g.  the  Saibola  haU,  or  the  Mttembryanikenm 
nodijhntm  of  Linnasua  (comp.  Haaselqnbt,  Jtetun,  p. 
226;  Baflbnan  DelUe,  Flora  jEp,  illuatr.  in  the  De- 
teript,  de  PBgjfpte,  xix,  81;  aee  Oken,  Botan,  ii,  i, 
684 ;  u,  866 ;  Schkuhr,  Boian.  ffandb,  i,  174  sq.).  llie 
saline  plants  indigenous  in  Paleatino  from  which  ho- 
rith  waa  obtained  were  alao,  according  to  the  Talmud- 
ists  (see  Cebii  Hierobot.  i,  460)  and  Jerome  (in  he, 
Jer,\  called  by  the  same  name,  and  are  the  same  aa 
those  called  by  the  Arabs  oiknan.  Of  these  plants 
Bauwolf  (Beiaen,  p.  87)  found  in  Syria  two  speciea ; 
one  waa  a  thick  bushy  shrub,  with  numerous  alender 
branches,  surmounted  by  thick  tufts,  and  furnished 
with  narrow  pointed  leaves;  the  other  in  stem  and 
top  resembles  '*  sheep-dew,'*  with  thick  ash-colored 
roots  (see  his  figures  of  each  under  Noa.  87,  88).  The 
distinction  of  tb»  various  kinds  of  Oriental  saline 
plants  requires  a  new  botanical  treatment  (Kitto, 
Phffe.  Geogr,  of  Boly  Land,  p.  cclxvii ;  Pliny,  xix, 
18,  mentions  among  the  planta  growing  in  Syria  one 
**  which  yields  a  juice  us^U  for  washing  wool,'*  under 
the  name  vadiculOf  Gr.  arpov^ioVf  comp.  Dioscorides, 
ii,  198 ;  Beckmann,  Geteh.  d,  Erfnd,  iv,  18  sq. ;  Spren- 
gel,  ad  Dio$eor.  ii,  478,  regards  this  as  no  other  than 
the  Saponaria  ojfieinaUa).  Formerly,  as  at  the  present 
day  (Bauwolf,  ut  sup. ;  Arvienx,  Beiien,  ii,  168 ;  Be- 
hm,  in  Paulus's  Samnd,  iv,  161),  the  ashes  of  these 
planta  formed  an  important  article  of  commerce  in 
Oriental  marketa  (thus  their  name  oUkaH  is  Arabic) ; 
end  it  is  not  only  emplo}*ed  (in  the  form  of  lye  or  sosp) 
as  a  means  of  cleansing  clothes  and  the  skin  (Jer.  ii, 
22 ;  Mai.  iii,  2 ;  Job  ix,  80),  but  also  in  the  reduction 
of  metals,  e.  g.  silver  and  lead  (Isa.  i,  26),  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  (comp.  generally  Celsius,  i,  449 
sq. ;  Michaelis,  Commentate  ut  sup.).    See  Soap. 

Alkoran.    See  Korak. 

Allah  (contracted  fh>m  the  Arabic  al  Hah,  **  the 
God**),  the  uaual  name  for  God  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans. It  is  commonly  used  in  connection  with  one  or 
several  of  the  99  epithets  or  attributes  of  God. 

Allah.    See  Oak. 

Allan,  WiLUAx  (Cardinal),  bom  in  Lancashire  in 
1632,  and  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
afterward  became,  in  Queen  Muy's  time,  principal 
of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  and  was  also  made  canon  of  York. 
At  Queen  Elisabeth's  accession  he  retreated  to  Lou- 
vain,  and  then  became  professor  at  Douay,  canon  of 
Cambray  and  Rheims,  and  lastly,  in  1687,  he  was 
made  cardinal-priest  of  St.  Martin's  in  Borne,  and  in 
1588  archbbhop  of  Mechlin.  He  was  very  active  in 
collecting  the  English  Romanists  abroad  into  one  body, 
and  in  establishing  a  college,  first  at  Douay  and  then 
at  Rheims.  His  zeal  against  Queen  Elizabeth  show- 
ed itself  in  two  bitter  works,  which  he  published  be- 
fore the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Spaniards,  en- 
couraging King  Philip  to  that  enterprise,  and  urging 
the  subjects  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  consider  themselves 
absolved  from  their  allegiance,  and  to  execute  the  pa- 
pal ban  dethroning  Elizabeth  and  patting  Philip  II  in 
her  stead.  This  treason  greatly  embittered  the  Eng- 
lish people  against  AUan,  and  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was 
afterward  condemned  to  death  for  corresponding  with 
him.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1694,  and  the  Jesuits  were 
charged  with  poisoning  him.  They,  in  turn,  charged 
the  crime  against  Dr.  Lewis,  bishop  of  Cassona,  who, 
they  said,  hoped  to  succeed  Allan  as  English  cardinal. 
—Hook,  Eecl.  Biog,  i,  103;  Collier,  £ccl.  Bitt.  vii,  180. 

AllattUB,  Leo  (Leo  AUacd  in  Italian),  was  bom  in 
1686  of  Greek  parents  in  the  island  of  Chio,  went  to 
Rome  in  1600,  and  studied  at  the  Greek  College  in  that 
city.  When  his  course  of  studies  was  completed,  Ber- 
nard Justiniani,  bishop  of  Anglona,  selected  him  for  his 
grand-vicar.  In  1621  Pope  Gregory  XV  sent  him  into 
Germany  to  bring  to  Rome  the  Palatinate  Library 
of  Heidelberg,  and  Alexander  YII  made  him  libra- 
run  of  the  Vatican  in  1661.    He  died  Jan.  19, 1669, 
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•ged  eighty-three,  having  fonnded  aevenl  colleges  in 
hia  natire  island.  According  to  Nioeron,  he  was  in- 
defatigable in  his  labors,  and  possessed  a  prodigioas 
memoiy,  stored  with  every  kind  of  Icnowledge,  but  he 
wanted  jadgment  and  critical  acumen.  A  list  of  his 
writings  may  be  found  in  Niceron,  M4moire$^  viii,  10. 
The  most  important  of  them  are,  1.  De  JEcdem  Ocei' 
dent,  el  Orient,  Perpetud  Coneeniione  (Cologne,  1618, 
4to) : — ^2.  De  lUriusque  Eccl,  etc,  m  dogmate  de  PurgeUO' 
rio  Consemione  (Rome,  1655, 8vo)  z*— 8.  De  LSnie  Ecd, 
Grmcorum  (Paris,  1645,  8vo) : — 4.  De  TempUe  Graco- 
rum  recetUiorUnu  (Cologne,  1645, 8vo) : — 5.  Gnecia  Or^ 
thodaxa  Seriptoree  (Rome,  1652,  2  vols.  4to):-^  Dt 
Octavo  Synodo  Photiana  (Francf.  1666,  4to). 

Allegoxy  (aWiiyopia)  occurs  in  the  Bible  only  in 
the  participial  form,  aXXfiyopovfuvoc,  ailegonxed  (Gal. 
iv,  24),  where  the  apostle  cites  the  liistory  of  the  fne- 
bom  Isaac  and  the  slave-bom  Ishmael,  and  only  spealu 
of  it  as  aUegorioaUjf  applied,  AlUfforieg  themselves 
are,  however,  of  firequent  occurrence  in  Scripture. 

An  attegorjf  has  been  sometimes  considered  as  only 
a  lengthened  metapikor;  at  other  times  as  a  ooirtiiwia- 
turn  ifmHapihorg.  But,  according  to  its  original  and 
proper  meaning,  as  shown  by  its  derivation,  the  term 
denotes  a  representation  of  one  thing  which  is  intended 
to  excite  the  representation  of  another  thing.  In  most 
allegories  the  immediate  representation  is  made  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative ;  and,  since  it  is  the  object  of  the 
allegory  itself  to  convey  a  moral,  not  a  historic  trath, 
the  narrative  is  commonly  fictitious.  The  immediate 
representation  is  understood  from  the  words  of  the  al- 
legory ;  the  ultimate  representation  depends  upon  the 
immediate  representation  applied  to  the  proper  end. 
The  interpretation  of  the  former  is  commonly  called 
the  grammatical  or  the  literal  interpretation,  s^though 
we  should  spealt  more  correctly  in  calling  it  the  verbal 
interpretation,  since,  in  the  plainest  narratives,  even 
in  narratives  not  designed  for  moral  application,  the 
use  of  words  is  never  restricted  to  their  mere  literal 
senses.  Every  parable  is  a  Icind  of  allegoiy ;  e.  g.  in 
the  parable  of  the  sower  (LuIlo  viii,  5-15)  we  have  a 
plain  narrative— a  statement  of  a  few  simple  and  intel- 
ligible facts,  such,  probably,  as  had  fallen  within  the 
observation  of  the  persons  to  whom  our  Saviour  ad- 
dressed himself,  followed  by  the  explanation  or  alle- 
gorical interpretation.  The  impressive  and  pathetic 
allegory  addressed  by  Nathan  to  David  affords  a  sim- 
ilar instance  of  an  allegorical  narrative  accompanied 
with  its  explanation  (2  Sam.  xii,  1-14).  Allegories 
thus  accompanied  constitute  a  kind  of  simile,  in  both 
parts  of  which  the  words  themselves  are  constraed 
either  literally  or  figuratively,  according  to  the  re- 
spective use  of  them ;  and  then  we  institute  the  com- 
parison between  the  things  signified  in  the  former  part 
and  the  things  signified  in  the  latter  part.  The  most 
frequent  error  in  the  interpretation  of  allegorical  rep- 
resentations is  tlie  attempt  to  discover  too  minute  co- 
incidences, or  to  apply  them  in  all  their  details.  See 
Parable. 

But  allegorical  narratives  are  frequently  left  to  ex- 
plain themselves,  especially  when  the  resemblance 
between  the  immediate  and  ultimate  representation  is 
sufilciently  apparent  to  make  an  explanation  unneces- 
sary. Of  this  kind  we  cannot  have  a  more  striking 
example  than  that  beautiful  one  contained  in  the  80th 
Psalm,  '*  Thou  broughtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,*'  etc. 
The  allegorical  delineation  of  old  age  by  Solomon 
(Eccl.  xii,  2-6)  is  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  use  of  allegorical  interpretation  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  mere  allegoiy,  or  fictitious 
narratives,  but  is  extended  also  to  history,  or  real 
narratives.  And  in  this  case  the  grammatical  mean- 
ing of  a  passage  is  called  its  kistoriealj  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  its  allegorical  meaning.  There  are  two  modes 
in  which  Scripture  history  has  been  thus  allegorised. 
Aeeordfaig  to  one,  facts  and  circumstances,  especially 
tboM  xecorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  have  b«en  ap- 


plied to  other  facts  and  drenmstanoes,  of  wfaidi  tkey 
have  been  described  as  nqtreeentaikfe,    Acoording  to 
the  other,  these  facts  and  circumstances  have  been  de> 
scribed  as  mere  emblemM,    The  former  is  wamtated  br 
the  practice  of  the  sacred  writers  tiienuelTei;  for 
when  facts  and  drenmstanoes  are  so  applied,  thty  vt 
applied  as  tgpee  of  tliose  things  to  whidh  the  sppUa^ 
tion  is  made.     But  the  latter  has  no  such  aotboiitj  in 
its  favor,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  procnre 
such  authority.     For  the  same  things  are  thae  de> 
scribed,  not  as  types  or  as  real  facts,  but  as  men  ufae/ 
representations,  like  the  immediate  repreeentationt  in 
allegory.     By  this  mode,  therefore,  liistoiy  ii  not 
treated  as  allegory,  but  conierted  into  aUegoiy— a  mode 
of  interpretation  that  cannot  claim  the  sanction  of 
Paul  from  the  above  treatment  of  the  history  of  Iitic 
and  Ishmael. — ^^rsh.  Criticism  and  Interprttatum  of 
the  Bibkj  lect.  v.     See  Ikterprbtation. 

Alleine,  Josbpr,  an  eminentiy  pious  non-conforv- 
ist  divine,  was  bom  at  Devizes  in  1683.    His  |ttety 
and  love  of  learning  displayed  themselves  very  «uir, 
and  at  sixteen  ho  was  sent  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxfoid, 
but  in  1651  ho  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  CoUege,  a 
Wiltshire  scholarship  behig  then  vacant.     In  16dS  be 
was  admitted  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1655  he  became 
co-pastor  with  the  Rev.  George  Newton,  at  Tannton, 
where  he  labored  with  great  diligence  and  sacceMvn* 
til  1662,  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  for  non-con- 
formity, and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1668,  was  coounitted 
to  I]  Chester  jail,  where,  after  being  treated  with  great 
indignit}',  together  with  seven  ministers  and  fifty 
Quakers,  he  was  indicted  at  the  assizes  for  preaching 
on  the  17th  of  May,  of  which  he  was  found  goiltr,  and 
fined  one  hundred  marks.    He  declared  in  court  *'  that, 
whatsoever  he  was  charged  with,  he  was  guilty  of  noth- 
ing but  doing  his  duty."     He  continued  in  prison  a 
year,  nnd,  after  his  release,  he  was  even  more  aealoos 
in  propagating  the  Gospel,  till  his  exertions  brought  on 
illne«s.     In  1665  he  was  again  apprehended,  and,  with 
some  of  his  friends,  was  committed  to  prison  fbr  sixty 
days.     The  confinement  inoeased  his  disonier,  and  he 
rapidly  became  worse,  and  died  Nov.  16,  1668.    His 
Alarm  to  the  Unconverted  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
most  widely  circulated  books  of  practical  TeKgioa  ever 
published.— L'/e  of  Alleine,  with  Lettere  (N.  T.  IMO, 
12mo);  Stanford,  JLi/eo/ii^iie(Lond.  1864). 

Allelu'ia  (fiKKfi\ovia\  a  Grscixed  form  (Bct. 
xix,  1,  8,  4,  Q  of  the  Heb.  exclamation  HallelcjaB 
(q.  v). 

AllemaimS,  a  confederacy  of  German  tribes, 
among  which,  probably,  the  Tencteri,  Usipeti,  Chatti, 
and  Vangiones  were  the  most  important.  The  name 
denotes  either  (according  to  Zeuss)  a  confederacy  of 
men  of  different  nations,  or  (according  to  Grimm)  the 
trae  descendants  of  Manns,  real  German  men.  They 
appear  for  the  first  time  on  the  stage  of  history  under 
the  reign  of  Caracalla  (211),  who  assumed  the  titie  of 
AUemanicus  because  he  pretended  to  have  conquered 
the  AUemanni  on  the  Maine.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
dd  century  the}'  took  possession  of  the  country  be- 
tween the  Rhine,  Maine,  and  Danube.  There  they  ex- 
isted under  this  distinctive  lumo  untU  the  heginmng 
of  the  10th  centur}%  when  Duke  Erchinger  was  exe- 
cuted, and  his  successor  Burcard  proclsimed  Duke  of 
Suabia. 

The  Roman  provinces  on  the  Rhine  and  Danube,  at 
the  time  of  their  occupation  by  the  AUemanni,  were 
partly  inhabited  by  Christians.  The  AUemanni  sup- 
pressed in  some  districts  Christianity  altogether,  while 
in  others  it  was  strong  enough  to  withstand  all  perse- 
cutions. Thus  Paganism  and  Christianity  existed 
side  by  side  untU  the  battle  of  Zulpich  (496),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  AUemanni  becsme  snbiect  to 
the  Franks,  who  now  entered  the  Christian  Church. 
The  connection  of  the  Allemannic  dukes  mnd  grandees 
with  the  Frankbh  kings,  the  Prankish  tegialation, 
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espediDj  the  far  Attemaimiea  of  Dagdbert  the  Great 

(630X  and  tlie  effortB  of  the  Usbops  of  the  neighboring 
sees  of  Angsborg  and  Vindeniesa,  greatly  promoted  ; 
the  spreeding  of  Christianity.  When  the  latter  see 
vts  trsnsfernd  to  Constance,  an  AUemannic  city,  the 
growth  of  Christianity  became  still  more  rapid.  Among 
the  missioDaries  who  labored  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Allemaaai,  FridoUn  (550),  Colnmban  and  Gallos  (610), 
Tradpert  (640),  and  Pirminins  (724),  are  best  known. 
(See  these  articles.)  At  the  time  of  Boniface  (740) 
the  ChristiaDization  of  the  ooantry  seems  to  have  been 
completed.  See  Hefele,  Ein/Stkrvng  de$  Ckrittenthumt 
na  iddwegtUcAen  Deuischland  (TttMng.  1887);  St&liu, 
WurtaA.  Gtach.  L     Compare  Gebxasit;   Baden; 

WUBTEMBEBO. 

Allen,  Bex^amin,  a  Protestant  Episcopal  minis- 
ter, wss  tiora  at  Hudson,  N.  T.,  September  29, 1789, 
was  bred  a  Pteabyterian,  and  obtained  his  education 
nnder  many  difficulties  by  strennoos  exertion.     In 
1814  he  entered  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  licensed  as  a  lay  reader  in  Charlestown,  Ya.,  where 
he  gave  special  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  col- 
ored people.     He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1816  and 
priest  in  1818.     In  1815  be  published  (for  one  year)  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  ^^Lofman's  Magazine"  and  in 
1820  an  AbridgmefU  of  Bujuefs  Hutonf  of  the  Rffor- 
raoftm  (1  vol.),  which  had  a  very  large  sale.     In  1821 
be  wss  choeen  rector  of  St.  PauFs  Church,  Philadel- 
phis,  ss  succesaor  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pilmore.     Here  hb 
kbors  as  pastor  and  preacher  were  incessant,  and  he 
added  to  them  a  great  deal  of  literary  work.     In  1822 
he  pnbliahed  Chn*  and  Him  Crudfed  (12mo),  and 
Uriag  Afamers,  a  tale  (12mo) ;  in  182a-4,  a  History  of 
Oi  Ckmrdk  of  CkriH  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  in  1825,  The  Pa- 
ftnt^  ComueUor;  a  Narrative  of  (he  Newton  FasniUf; 
sod  a  Sbetek  of  the  lAfe  of  Dr.PUmore,    In  1827  he  es- 
tablished a  puhllabing  house,  called  "  The  Prayer-book 
end  Mtasionaty    House,"  to  cheapen  prayer-books, 
tncts,  etc.,  and  wrote  for  publication  several  small 
practical  and  biographical  works.     Under  these  accu- 
mabted  labors  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  sailed 
ibr  Eojope  in  March,  1828,     In  England  he  impru- 
dently allowed  hiitiself  to  be  called  into  firequent  ser- 
vice at  anniversaries  and  public  meetings,  and  his 
(Creagth  failed  entirely  by  midsummer.     He  died  on 
the  retnm  woyage  to  Amorica,  Jan.  18, 1829.     Besides 
the  pablicationa  stbove  named,  he  published  also  a  num- 
ber of  separate  sermons,  and  several  small  volumes  of 
poems,  written  in  eariy  life.— Sprague,  AnnaU,  ▼,  591. 

Allen,  CardinaL    See  Allan. 

Allen,  David  Oliver,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister  and  missionary,  was  bom  Sept.  14,  1799,  at 
Birre,  Uaasi  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College,  in  1828, 
studied  theology  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1^4-27,  went,  with  his  wife,  as  missionary  to  India  in 
18f  7.  In  1844  he  took  charge  of  the  prmting  estab- 
^hment  in  Bombay,  employing  at  that  time  one  hun- 
dred persona.  He  published  several  tracts  in  the  Mah- 
ntta  language,  and  superintended  a  revised  and  cor- 
rected edition  of  the  whole  Scriptures  in  that  language. 
He  iHamed,  on  account  of  enfeebled  health,  to  Amer- 
ies  m  Jime,  16G8,  and  published  fai  1856  a  ^'History  of 
I^dia,  A neieni  ami  Modem,"  He  was  a  member  of  the 
'^Boyal  Asiatic  Society*'  and  the  **  American  Oriental 
Society."     He  died  in  LoweU,  July  17, 1868. 

Allen,  Hexizy.    See  ALLSNrrzs. 

Allen,  JameSi  a  Puritan  minister,  waa  bom  in 
England  in  1632.  He  was  a  fellow  of  Kew  College, 
Oxfoid,  hut  waa  e{ected  for  non-conformity  in  1662, 
csme  to  America,  and  was  ordained  teacher  of  the 
First  Church,  Beaton,  December  9, 1668,  as  colleague 
vith  Xr.  Davenport,  who  waa  at  the  same  time  or- 
^ined  pastor.  He  served  this  church  for  forty  years 
with  dignity  and  industry,  but  without  remarkable  suc- 
cess. Several  of  his  occasional  sermons  were  printed. 
He  died  September  22, 1710.-^prague,  Afmalt^  i,  163. 


Allan,  Jolin^  one  of  the  early  ministers  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  bom  in  England  in  1596,  and  was  driven 
from  his  native  land  during  the  persecution  of  the  Pu- 
ritans. Removing  to  Kew  England,  he  was  settled 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Dedham,  April  24, 16S9,  where 
he  continued  till  his  death,  August  26, 1671.  He  was 
a  man  of  conaiderable  distinction  in  his  day.  He  pub- 
lished a  defence  of  the  nine  positions,  in  which,  with 
Mr.  Shepard  of  Cambridge,  he  discusess  the  points  of 
Church  discipline,  and  a  defence  of  the  s^'uod  of  1662, 
against  Mr.  Chauncy,  under  the  title  of  Anitnadver' 
tUmt  upon  the  Anti^^nodaSa  (4to,  1664). — ^Allen,  Bio- 
graphical  Diet.  s.  ▼. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  ofAuthon,  i,  58. 

Allen,  John,  chancellor  of  Ireland,  was  bora  in 
1476,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  took  his  baGhe1or*s 
degree  at  Cambridge.  He  soon  obtained  several  ben- 
efices, and  was  sent  by  Archbishop  Warham  to  Rome 
on  ecclesiastical  affairs;  he  spent  nine  years  there, 
and,  on  his  return,  Wolsey  made  him  his  chaplain. 
He  waa  made  archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1528,  and  soon 
after  chancellor.  He  waa  an  active  assistant  of  Car- 
dinal Wolso}'  in  the  spoliation  of  the  religioua  houses, 
and  waa  a  learaed  canonist.  Allen  was  murdered  by 
Thomas  Fitagerald,  son  of  the  earl  of  Kildare,  July  28, 
1684,  and  hia  death  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  di- 
vine judgment  upon  him  for  having  been  instrumental 
in  tl>e  destruction  of  forty  monasteries.  He  wrote 
Epist.  de  Pailii  Signijicatione,  and  other  pieces  relating 
to  eoclesisstical  subjects. — Biog,  Ufdm,  tom.  i,  p.  590 ; 
Rose,  Biog,  Dictiomtrg;  Landon,  Eootea,  Diet,  s.  v.; 
Wood,  Athena  Oxomemee, 

Allen,  John,  a  learned  layman,  was  bora  at  Truro, 
in  Corawall,  England,  in  1771,  and  conducted  for  up- 
ward of  thirty  years  a  private  school  in  London,  where 
he  died  June  17, 1839.  He  published  a  work  uii  Mod- 
em Judaiem  (8vo,  London,  1816  and  1880).  Bickersteth 
calls  it  the  best  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English 
language.  In  1818  he  published  a  translation  of  Cal- 
vin's Institutes  of  the  Christian  JReUgion^  which  has  con- 
tinued to  be  the  standard  English  version  of  that  great 
work,  though  it  may  now,  perhaps  (1862),  be  super- 
seded by  Beveridge^B  new  translation.  Allen's  edition 
of  the  Institutes  was  reprinted  at  New  Yoric  (1819, 4to), 
and  often  since  in  2  vols.  Svo^  in  which  form  it  is  is* 
sued  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Phila- 
delphia.— Darling,  Cydopmdia  Bibliagraphica,  i,  49; 
Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  1,  58. 

Allen,  John,  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  congrega- 
tion at  Spitalfields,  1764  to  1767.  Engaging  in  busi- 
ness, he  became  involved  in  difficulties,  was  tried  for 
forger}',  and  was  acquitted.  He  subsequently  went 
to  New  York,  and  had  some  reputation  as  a  preacher 
then  until  his  death.  He  published  The  Spiritual 
MagasvMy  or  the  Chri4ian*s  Grand  Treasure^  wherein 
the  Doctrines  of  the  BibU  are  unfolded  (Lond.  1752 ;  re- 
printed, with  preface  by  Romaine,  Lond.  1810,  8  vols. 
8vo) ;  Ohain  of  7rti/A,  a  dissertation  on  the  Harmony 
of  tiie  Gospels  (1764). — ^Wilson,  Dissenting  Churches, 
iv,  426;  Darling,  Cy^,  BibUographica,  i,  49. 

Allen,  Moses,  a  minister  of  the  Protestant  Epia^ 
copal  Church,  was  born  in  Northampton,  Massachu- 
setts, September  14, 1748.    He  was  educated  at  Prince- 

'  ton,  where  he  graduated  in  1772.  He  was  ordained 
at  Christ^s  Church  parish,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Charleston,  S.  C,  March  26,  1775.  In  1777  he  re- 
moved to  Midway,  Georgia.  The  British  army  fh>m 
Florida,  under  General  Prevost,  dispersed  his  society 
in  1778,  and  buraed  the  church,  almost  every  dwell- 
ing-house, and  the  crops  of  rice  then  in  stacks.  In 
December  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and 
treated  with  great  severity.  Seeing  no  prospect  of 
release  from  the  prison-ship  where  he  was  confined, 
he  determined  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  liberty 
by  jnmpmg  overboard  and  swimming  to  an  adjacent 

!  point;  but  he  was  drowned  in  the  attempt,  February 

i  8, 1779.— -Allen,  Biog,  Dietimary^  a.  v. 
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Allen.  Richard,  first  bishop  of  the  Afirican  Meth- 
odist Ei^scopal  Charch,  was  born  in  1760.  After  17 
3*ear8'  service  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  to  which  he 
had  been  ordained  by  Bisliop  Asbory,  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  the  newly-formed  ^*  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church"  (q.  V.)  in  1816.  He  died  in  Phila. 
delphia,  March  26, 1831.— Gorrie,  Churches  and  Sects, 
p.  54. 

Allen,  Solomon,  a  nsefol  minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, brother  of  Moses  Allen  (q.  v.),  was  bom  at  North- 
ampton, February  23,  1751.  He,  with  four  of  his 
brothers,  entered  the  army  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
and  roee  to  the  rank  of  major.  At  40  he  was  convert- 
ed, and  was  made  deacon  of  the  church  at  Northamp- 
ton. Soon  after  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, but  the  neighboring  clergy  discouraged  him,  on 
account  of  his  great  age  and  his  want  of  theological 
learning.  But  he  was  not  to  be  hindered ;  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  went  for  his 
theology  to  the  works  of  Hoar  and  Baxter.  At  fifty 
years  of  age  be  entered  upon  a  career  of  voluntary  la- 
bor as  a  preacher,  which  lasted,  chiefly  in  the  new  set- 
tlements in  Western  New  York,  for  20  years.  "  He 
rejoiced  in  fiitigues  and  privations  in  the  service  of  his 
beloved  Master.  Sometimes,  in  his  journeys,  he  re- 
posed himself  with  nothing  but  a  blanket  to  protect 
him  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  But  though 
poor,  he  was  the  means  of  enriching  many  with  the 
inestimable  riches  of  religion.  Four  churches  were 
established  by  him,  and  he  numbered  about  two  hun- 
dred souls  as  by  his  preaching  reclaimed  from  perdi- 
tion. Though  poor  himself,  there  were  those  con- 
nected with  him  who  were  rich,  and  by  whose  liber- 
ality he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  his  benevolent 
purposes.  From  such  sources  he  expended  about  a 
thousand  dollars  in  books  and  clothing  for  the  people 
In  the  wilderness."  In  1820  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts. *  *■  At  Pittsfield,  where  some  of  his  relations  lived, 
and  where  his  brother  had  been  the  minister,  Mr.  Allen 
went  through  the  streets,  and  entering  each  house, 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  exhorting  all  the  members 
of  the  family  to  serve  God,  and  prating  fervently  for 
their  salvation.  In  like  manner  he  \'i8ited  other 
towns.  He  felt  that  the  time  was  short,  and  he  was 
constrained  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power.  With  his 
white  locks,  and  the  strong,  impressive  tones  of  his 
voice,  and  having  a  known  character  for  sanctity,  all 
were  awed  at  the  presence  of  the  man  of  God.  He 
went  about  with  the  hoi}'  zeal  and  authority  of  an 
apostle.  In  prayer  Mr.  Allen  displayed  a  sublimity 
and  pathos  which  good  judges  have  considered  as  un- 
equaled  by  any  ministers  whom  they  have  known.  It 
was  the  energy  of  true  faith  and  strong  feeling.  In 
November  he  arrived  at  New  York,  and  there,  after  a 
few  weeks,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  children,  Jan. 
28, 1821."— Allen,  Biog,  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Allen,  Thomas,  a  non-conformist  minister,  was 
bom  at  Norwich,  England,  1608,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  afterward  minister  of  St.  Edmond^s, 
in  Norwich,  but  was  silenced  by  Bishop  Wren,  about 
1636,  for  refusing  to  read  the  Book  of  Sports.  In 
1638  he  fled  to  New  England,  and  was  installed  in 
Charlestown,  where  he  preached  the  Gospel  till  about 
1651,  when  ho  returned  to  Norwich,  and  continued 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  till  1662,  when  he  was 
ejected  for  non-conformity.  He  died  September  21, 
1673.  He  published  a  Chain  of  Scripture  Chronology, 
from  Ike  Creation  tUl  the.  Death  of  Christ  (Lond.  1659, 
4to),  and  a  number  of  practical  writings. — Darling, 
Qydop,  Bibliographica,  i,  51 ;  Allen,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Allen,  Tfaomae,  a  Church  of  England  divine,  was 
bom  at  Oxford  in  1682,  and  was  educated  at  Wadham 
College.  He  became  rector  of  Kettering  in  1714,  and 
continued  to  serve  that  parish  until  his  death,  May  31, 
1755.  He  published  An  Apology  for  the  Church  of 
England  (Lond.  1725,  8vo) ;  The  Christian's  sure  Guide 


to  eternal  Glory,  EaposiHons  of  Rev.  ii,  iii  (Lond.  178^ 
8vo);  The  Practice  of  a  Holy  Zi/e  (Lond.  1716,  8to). 
— Darling,  Cydop.  BibUogrcphiea,  i,  51 ;  Nichols,  iL 
lustrations,  iii,  789. 

Allen,  Thomas,  brother  of  Moses,  and  first  vm- 
ister  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  was  bom  January  7, 1743, 
at  Northampton.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  passed  A.B.  in  1762.  After  studying  theol- 
ogy under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hooker  of  Northamp- 
ton, Mr.  Allen  was  ordained  April  18, 1761.  During 
a  ministry  of  forty-six  years  he  was  unwearied  in  his 
sacred  calling.  Besides  his  stated  labors  on  the  Sab- 
bath, he  frequently  delivered  lectures,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  life  preached  six  or  seven  hundred  fu- 
neral sermons.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  he 
went  out  twice  as  a  volunteer  chaplain.  He  died 
February  11,  1810.— Sprague,  Anna/s,  i,  606,*  Allen, 
Biog.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Allen,  'William  (Cardinal).    See  Alla5. 

Allen,  'William,  a  tradesman  of  London,  whose 
works  were  highly  esteemed  by  Bbhop  Kidder  and 
others,  was  originally  an  Independent,  but  from  con- 
viction joined  the  Church  of  England  in  1658.  He 
died  in  1686,  at  an  advanced  age.  His  ITorb  were 
published  at  London,  folio,  in  1707,  with  a  preface  con- 
cerning the  author  and  his  writings,  by  the  bishop  of 
Chichester.  Bishop  Kidder  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon.— Darling,  Cyclop,  Bibliographica,  I,  51. 

Allen,  'William,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  a  dutingnished  Christian  philanthropist, 
was  bora,  in  1770,  at  Spitalfields.     He  founded,  in 
1797,  with  Mr:  Philips,  the  **  Spitalfielda  Soup  So- 
ciety," exerted  himself  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  and  of  capital  punishment  in  the  case  of  minor 
offences,  for  the  improvement  of  primary  schools  and 
prisons,  for  the  establishment  of  saving  frmds  and 
other  simibr  purposes.     From  1816  to  1888  he  visited 
four  times  the  principal  countries  of  Eorope  in  behalf 
of  his  philanthropic  enterprises.    Many  years  before 
his  death,  Mr.  AUen  purchased  an  estate  near  lind- 
field,  Sussex,  and  witlidrew  tnm  buainesa.    Here, 
while  still  zealousl3'  engaging  in  public  schemes  of 
usefulness  and  benevolence,  he  carried  out  various 
philanthropic  plans  for  the  improvement  of  his  imme- 
diate dependents  and  poorer  neighbors.     He  erected 
commodious  cottages  on  his  property,  with  an  ample 
allotment  of  land  attached  to  each  ccyttage;  and  he 
established  schools  at  Lindfield  for  boys,  iprls,  and  in- 
fants, with  workshops,  out-houses,  and  play-grounds. 
About  three  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  on  the  most 
approved  system  by  the  boarders,  who  also  took  a  part 
in  household  work.     The  subjects  taught  were  land- 
surveying,  mapping,  the  elements  of  botany,  the  use 
of  the  baurometer,  rain-gauge,  etc^  and  there  was  a 
good  library  with  various  scientific  and  nsefbl  appi^ 
ratus.     He  died  at  his  house  near  Lindfield,  Decem- 
ber 30, 1848.— Sherman,  Life  of  William  AUen  (1^^^ 
8vo) ;  English  Cydopeedia,  s.  v. ;  Allibone,  DictionaT$ 
of  A  uthors,  i,  54. 

AHenitea,  tho  followers  of  ffenry  AUeti,  born  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  June  14, 1748,  a  man  of  natniBl  capacity 
but  undisciplined  mind,  who,  about  the  year  1774,  jour- 
neyed through  most  parts  of  the  province  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, and,  by  his  popular  talents,  made  msmy  convcita. 
He  also  published  several  treatises  and  sennons,  in 
which  he  maintains  that  the  souls  of  all  the  haman  race 
are  emanations,or  rather  parts,  of  the  one  Great  Spirit, 
but  that  originally  they  had  individually  the  powers 
of  moral  agents — that  they  were  all  preeent  with  oar 
first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  were  actually 
in  the  first  transgression.     He  supposes  that  our  first 
parents  in  innocency  were  pure  spirits ;  that  the  ma- 
terial world  was  not  tiien  made ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  fall,  mankind  being  cut  off  from  God,  that  they 
might  not  sink  into  immediate  destructioii,  the  world 
was  produced,  and  they  were  clothed  with  hard  bod- 
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ies;  and  that  all  Um  hunum  race  wiU  in  their  tnraa, 
by  natural  generation,  be  invested  with  such  bodies, 
and  in  tbem  enjoy  a  state  of  probation.  He  main- 
tains that  the  body  of  oor  Saviour  was  never  raised 
ftom  the  grave,  and  that  none  of  the  bodies  of  men 
ever  will  be;  hot  when  the  original  number  of  sools 
have  had  their  conne  on  earth  tbev  will  all  receive 
their  reward  or  panishment  in  their  original  nnem- 
bodied  state.  He  held  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  ordination,  to  be  matters  of  indifference.  Allen 
died  in  1784,  after  which  his  party  greatly  declined.— 
Adanu'a  Diet,  o/ReUgums;  Gr6goire,  Hut,  du  SeeUs^ 
V,  110  iq. 

Allettree,  Bichard,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
(tivine,  bom  at  Uppington,  Shropshire,  in  March,  1619. 
aod  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1641  he  took  up  arms  for 
the  kin^,  and,  after  the  royal  downfall,  he  took  orders. 
In  1660  he  was  made  regios  professor  of  divinity  at  Ox- 
ford and  canon  of  Christ  Church.  In  1665  he  was  elect- 
ed provost  at  Eton,  where  he  died  Jan.  28, 1080.  He  was 
a  laborioas  scholar,  and  did  a  great  deal  for  Eton  Col- 
lege. He  published  Forip  Sermoiu  (Oxf.  1684,  2  vols. 
fo].).-Hook,  EceL  Biog.  i,  142. 

Alley,  William,  bishop  of  Exeter,  was  bom 
about  1512  at  Great  Wycomb,  Buclu ;  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton,  from  whence,  in  1528,  he  went  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge ;  after  having  taken  his  degree 
of  A.B.  in  that  aniversit}',  ho  removed  to  Oxford.  At 
this  time  the  contest  between  the  Romish  and  the  re- 
forming party  in  the  Church  of  England  was  carried 
on  with  much  violence  on  both  sides.  Alley  attached 
himself  zealously  to  the  reformers,  and,  on  the  acces- 
rioD  of  Queen  Mary,  thought  it  expedient  to  conceal 
himself,  and  earned  an  honorable  maintenance  in  the 
north  of  England  by  practising  physic  and  educating 
TOQth.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne, 
be  retnmed  to  London,  and  read  tlio  divinity  lecture 
in  St  Panrs.  He  is  said  to  have  discharged  this  offico 
with  great  ability ;  and  he  is  also  distinguished  as  the 
tranaUtor  of  the  Pentateuch  for  Archbishop  Parker's 
Bible.  On  July  14, 15G0,  he  was  consecrsted  bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  discharged  his  duties  faithfully  until  his 
death,  April  16, 1570.  He  published  an  exposition  of 
1  Peter  in  The  Poor  Man'M  Library  (Lond.  1565,  foL). 

Alliance,  a  confederacy  formed  by  treaty  between 
two  nations  for  their  amicable  intercourse  and  mutual 
advantage.  Compacts  of  this  character  are  designated 
in  Scripture  by  various  terms,  e.  g.  league  ;  cove- 
yiXKt;  TBBJtTT,  etc 

1.  Histwy  of  Jtvcuk  Treaties. — Anterior  to  the  Mo- 
saical  institutions,  such  alliances  with  foreigners  wero 
Dot  forindden.  Abraham  was  in  alliance  with  some 
of  the  Canaanitish  princes  (Gen.  xiv,  13);  he  also  en- 
tered into  a  regular  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Philis- 
tioe  king  Abimelech  (ch.  xxi,  22  sq.),  which  was  ro- 
neved  by  their  sons  (ch.  xxvi,  26-30).  This  primitive 
in^  is  a  model  of  its  kind ;  it  leaves  all  detaib  to 
the  honest  interpretation  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Abimelech  says :  "  Swear  unto  mo  here  by  God  that 
tho3  wQt  not  deal  falsely  with  me,  nor  with  my  son, 
iwr  with  my  son's  son ;  but  according  to  the  kindness 
diat  I  have  done  unto  thee  thou  shalt  do  unto  mo, 
and  onto  the  land  wherein  thou  ha«t  sojourned."  Even 
'fter  the  law  it  appears  that  such  alliances  with  dis- 
t<n£  naUons  as  conld  not  be  supposed  to  have  an}' 
^UngeroBs  effect  upon  the  religion  or  morals  of  the 
psople  were  not  deemed  to  bo  prohibited.  Thus,  in 
tie  case  of  the  treat}*  with  the  Gibeonites,  Joshua  and 
the  elders  are  condemned  for  it  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  Gibeonites  were  in  fact  their  near  neighbors 
(Jodi.  ix,  8-27). 

On  the  first  establishment  of  the  Israelites  in  Pal* 
<*tine,  lest  tlie  example  of  foreign  nations  should  draw 
them  into  the  worship  of  idols,  interooorse  and  alli- 
aiKe  with  sQch  natums  were  strongly  interdicted  (Lev. 
xviii,  a;  4;  zx,  22,  28).     For  the  same  object  of  po- 


litical isolation  a  country  was  assigned  to  them  shut 
in  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  by  deserts  on  the  south  and 
oast,  and  by  mountains  and  forests  on  the  north.  But 
with  the  extension  of  their  power  under  the  kings,  the 
Jews  were  brought  more  into  contact  with  foreigners, 
and  alliances  became  ossenUal  to  the  security  of  their 
commerce  (q.  v.).  These  diplomatic  arrangements 
ma}*  primarily  be  referred  to  a  partial  change  of  feel- 
ing which  originated  in  the  time  of  David,  and  which 
continued  to  operate  among  his  descendants.  During 
his  wanderings  he  was  brought  into  association  with 
several  of  the  neighboring  princes,  from  some  of  whom 
he  received  sympathy  and  support,  which,  after  he 
ascended  the  throne,  he  gratefully  remembered  (2 
Sam.  X,  2).  He  married  the  daughter  of  a  heathen 
king,  and  had  by  her  his  favorite  son  (2  Sam.  iii,  8) ; 
tho  king  of  Moab  protected  his  family  (1  Sam.  xxii, 
8,  4) ;  the  king  of  Ammon  showed  kindness  to  him 
(2  Sam.  x,  2);  the  king  of  Gath  showered  favors 
upon  him  (1  Sam.  xxvii ;  xxviii,  1,  2) ;  the  king  of 
Uamatfa  sent  his  own  son  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
victories  (2  Sam.  viii,  15);  in  short,  the  rare  power 
which  David  possessed  of  attaching  to  himself  the 
good  opinion  and  favor  of  other  men,  extended  even 
to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  a  person  of  his  dbposition  to  npel  the  ad- 
vances of  kindneas  and  considmtion  which  they  made. 
Among  those  who  made  such  advances  was  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyro ;  for  it  eventually  transpires  that  "  Hi- 
ram was  ever  a  lover  of  David"  (1  Kings  v,  2),  and  it 
b  probable  that  other  interoourse  had  preceded  that 
rolatmg  to  the  palace  which  Hiram's  nttificers  built 
for  David  (2  Sam.  v,  11).  The  king  of  Tyre  was  not 
disposed  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  Hebrow  nation  which  had  thus 
been  opened.  Ho  sent  an  embassy  to  condole  with 
Solomon  on  the  death  of  his  fiither,  and  to  congratu- 
late him  on  his  own  accession  (1  Kings  v,  1).  The 
plans  of  tho  young  king  rendered  the  fHendship  of 
Hiram  a  matter  of  importance,  and  accordingly  "a 
league"  was  formed  (1  Kings  v,  12)  between  them ;  and 
that  this  league  had  a  reference  not  menly  to  the  spe- 
cial matter  then  in  view,  but  was  a  general  league  of 
amity,  u  evinced  by  tho  £act  that  mora  than  250  years 
after  a  prophet  denounces  the  Lord's  vengeance  upon 
Tyre,  because  sho  **  remembered  not  the  brotherly 
covenant"  (Amos  i,  9).  Under  this  league  large  bod- 
ies of  Jews  and  Phoenicians  were  associated,  first  in 
preparing  the  mat<)rials  for  the  Temple  (1  Kings  v, 
C-18),  and  afterward  in  navigating  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  (1  Kings  ix,  26-28).  Solomon  also 
contracted  an  alliance  with  a  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
which  was  cemented  by  his  marriago  with  a  princess 
of  tho  royal  family ;  by  this  he  secared  a  monopoly 
of  tho  trado  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that  coun- 
try  (1  Kings  x,  28,  29).  After  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive nature ;  they  had  their  origin  partly  in  the  inter- 
nal disputes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  and 
partly  in  the  position  which  theao  countries  held  rela- 
tively to  Ejrypt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  ^reat  Eastern 
monarohics  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  the  other. 
The  scantiness  of  the  historical  records  at  our  com- 
mand makes  it  probable  that  the  key  to  many  of  the 
events  that  occurred  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  alliances 
and  counter-alliances  formed  between  these  people, 
of  which  no  mention  is  made.  Thns  the  invasion  of 
Shishak  in  Rehoboam's  reign  was  not  improbably  the 
result  of  an  alliance  made  with  Jeroboam,  who  had 
previously  found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  (1  Kings  xii,  2 ; 
xiv,  25).  Each  of  these  monarchs  sought  a  connec- 
tion with  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Syria,  on  which 
side  Israel  was  particularly  assailable  (1  Kings  xv, 
19);  but  Asa  ultimately  succeeded  in  securing  the 
active  co-operation  of  Benhadad  against  Baasha  (1 
Kings  XV,  16-20).  Another  policy,  induced  probably 
by  the  encroaching  spirit  of  Syria,  led  to  the  formation 
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of  an  alliance  betwcea  the  two  kingdoms  under  Abab 
and  Jehoahaphat,  wliich  was  maintained  until  the  end 
of  Ahab's  d3'na8ty ;  it  ooca8ionaU3r  extended  to  com- 
mercial operations  (2  Chron.  xx,  86).  The  alliance 
ceased  in  Jehu*s  reign ;  war  broke  out  shortl}'  alter 
between  Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  II ;  each  nation  look- 
ed for  foreign  aid,  and  a  coalition  was  formed  between 
Kezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  on  the  one  side,  and 
Ahaz  and  TigUth-Pileaer,  king  of  Assyria,  on  the 
other  (2  Kings  xvi,  5-9).  By  this  means  an  opening 
was  afforded  to  the  adrances  of  the  Ass}'rian  power; 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jndah,  as  they  were 
sncoessivoly  attacked,  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Eg^'p- 
tians,  who  were  strongly  interested  in  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  Jews  as  a  barrier  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Ass3rrian  power.  Thus  Hoshea 
made  a  treaty  with  So  (Sabaoo,  or  Serechus),  and  re- 
belled against  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  xvii,  4) ;  Heze- 
kiah  adopted  the  same  policy  in  opposition  to  Sen- 
nacherib (Isa.  XXX,  2):  in  neither  case  was  the  alliance 
productive  of  much  good — the  Israelites  were  aban- 
doned by  So ;  it  appears  probable  that  his  successor 
Sethos,  who  liad  oi!bnded  the  military  caste,  was  un- 
able to  render  Uezekiah  any  assistance ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  independence  of  Ejcypt  itself  was  threat- 
ened that  the  Assyrians  were  defeated  by  the  joint 
forces  of  Setlios  and  Tirhakah,  and  a  temporary  relief 
afforded  thereby  to  Judah  (2  Kings  xlx,  9, 96 ;  Herod, 
ii,  141).  The  weak  condition  of  Egypt  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  26th  dynasty  loft  Judah  entirely  at  tho 
mercy  of  the  Assyrians,  who,  under  Esarhaddon,  sub- 
dued the  country,  and  by  a  concilbitoTy  policy  secured 
the  adhesion  of  Manasseh  and  Ills  successors  to  his 
side  against  Egypt  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11-18).  It  was 
apparently  as  an  ally  of  the  Assyrians  that  Josiah  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  Necho  (2  Chron.  xxxv,  20). 
Hts  defeat,  however,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian 
ompire,  again  changed  the  policy  of  tho  Jews,  and 
made  them  the  subjects  of  Egypt.  Nebuchadnezzar*s 
first  expedition  against  Jerusalem  was  contempora- 
neous with  and  probably  in  consequence  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Necho  against  the  Babyloniana  (2  Kings 
xxiv,  1 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  2) ;  and  lastly,  Zedekiah*s  rabel- 
lion  was  accompanied  with  a  renewal  of  tho  alliance 
with  Egypt  (Ezek.  xvii,  15).  A  temporary  relief  ap- 
pears to  have  been  afforded  by  tho  advance  of  Hophrah 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  11),  but  it  was  of  no  avail  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  Jewish  independence. 

On  the  restoration  of  independence,  Judaa  Macca- 
bnna  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  were 
then  gaining  an  ascendency  in  the  EUist,  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  neighboring  state  of  Syria  (1  Mace,  viii ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  10,  6) :  thii  alliance  was  renewed  b^- 
Jonathan  (1  Mace,  xii,  1;  Ant,  xiii,  5,  8),  and  by  Si- 
mon (1  Mace.  XV,  17 ;  Ant.  xiii,  7,  8);  on  the  last  oc- 
casion the  independence  of  the  Jews  was  recognised 
and  formally  notified  to  tho  neighboring  nations,  B.C. 
140  (1  Mace.  XV,  22,  23).  Treaties  of  a  friendly  na- 
ture were  at  the  same  period  concluded  with  the  Lac- 
edemonians under  an  impression  that  they  came  of  a 
common  stock  (1  Mace,  xii,  2;  xiv,  20;  Ant,  xii,  4, 
10;  xiii,  5,  8).  The  Roman  alliance  was  again  re- 
newed by  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  128  (Ant.  xiii,  9,  2),  after 
his  defeat  by  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  the  losses  he  had 
sustained  wero  repaired.  This  alliance,  however,  ul- 
timately proved  fatal  ta  the  independence  of  the  Jews : 
the  rival  claims  of  Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  having 
lieen  referred  to  Pompey,  B.C.  63,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  country  under  trib- 
ute (Ant,  xiv,  4,  4).  Finally,  Herod  was  raised  to 
the  sovereignty  by  the  Roman  senate,  acting  under 
the  advice  of  M.  Antony  (Ant.  xiv,  14,  5). 

2.  Their  Religiov$  and  PdiHeal  EffecU.—'ThX^  inter- 
oourse  with  the  heathen  appears  to  have  considerably 
weakened  the  sentiment  of  separation,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Hebrews,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  maintain.     The  disastrous  consequences  of  even 


the  seemingly  least  objectionable  alliances  nay  bt 
seen  in  the  long  train  of  evils,  both  to  the  Idogdom  of 
Israel  and  of  Judah,  which  ensued  from  the  maniige 
of  Ahab  with  Jezebel,  the  king  of  Tyre's  daagbter. 
See  Ahab  ;  Jbzbbbl.     These  consequences  had  been 
manifested  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon ;  for  he  fenn* 
ed  matrimonial  alliances  with  most  of  tlwneighboriag 
kingdoms,  and  to  the  influence  of  his  idolatnras  vivcs 
are  ascribed  the  aiwminations  which  darkened  the  lat- 
ter days  of  the  wise  king  (1  Kings  xi,  1-6).    The 
prophets,  who  were  alive  to  these  consequences,  often 
ralMd  their  voices  against  such  dangerous  comiectiani 
(1  Kings  XX,  88;  2  Chron.  xvi,  7;  xix,  2;  xxv,  7, 
etc. ;  Isa.  vii,  17) ;  but  it  was  found  a  difficult  matter 
to  induce  even  the  best  kings  to  place  such  abaolole 
faith  in  Jehovah,  the  Head  of  their  state,  as  to  neglect 
altogether  those  human  resources  and  alliancea  by 
which  other  nations  strengthened  themselves  against 
their  e  nemies.    Remarkable  instances  of  this  sre  those 
of  Asa,  one  of  the  most  pious  monarchs  of  Jadah  (1 
Kings  XV,  16^20),  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  Ahaz  (2 
Kings  xvi,  5,  etc. ;  2  Chron.  xviii,  16,  etc.).   In  later 
times  the  Maccabees  appear  to  have  considered  them- 
selves unrestrained  by  any  but  the  ordinary  pruden- 
tial considerations  in  contracting  alliances;  botther 
confined  their  treaties  to  distant  states,  which  vers  by 
no  means  likely  ever  to  exercise  that  infiaence  upon 
the  religion  of  the  people  which  was  the  chief  object 
of  dread.    The  most  remarkable  alliances  of  this  kind 
in  the  whole  Hebrew  history  are  those  which  were 
contracted  with  tho  Romans,  who  were  then  begin- 
ning to  take  o  part  in  the  affairs  of  Western  Asii. 
Judas  claimed  their  friendly  intervention  in  a  ne{;o- 
tiation  then  pending  between  the  Jews  and  Antiocho» 
Eupator  (2  Mocc.  xi,  84  eq.) ;  and  two  years  after  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  propose 
a  treaty  of  alliance  and  amit}%     By  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  the  Romans  ostensibly  threw  over  the  Jews  the 
broad  shield  of  their  dangerous  protection,  promising 
to  assist  them  in  their  wars,  and  forbidding  any  who 
were  at  peace  with  themselves  to  be  at  war  with  the 
Jews,  or  to  assist  directly  or  indirectly  those  who 
were  so.     The  Jews,  on  their  part,  engaged  to  assist 
the  Romans  to  tho  utmost  of  their  power  in  any  wars 
they  might  wage  in  those  parts.     The  obligations  of 
this  treaty  might  be  enlarged  or  diminished  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties.   This  mem- 
orable treaty,  having  beefa  concluded  at  Rome,  was 
graven  upon  brass  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol  (1 
Mace,  viii,  22-28;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  10;  ether  treaties 
with  the  Romans  are  given  in  lib.  xiii). 

8.  RUe»  by  tchich  they  teere  ratified. — From  the  time 
of  the  patriarchs  a  covenant  of  alliance  was  sealed  It 
the  blood  of  some  victim.  A  heifer,  a  goat,  a  ram,  a 
turtle-dove,  and  a  young  pigeon  were  immolated  in 
confirmation  of  the  covenant  between  the  Lord  and 
Abraham  (Gen.  xv,  9).  The  animal  or  animals  sac- 
rificed were  cut  in  two  (except  birds,  ver.  10),  to  typ- 
ify the  doom  of  peijurers.  Between  the  two  parts  the 
contracting  parties  passed,  involving  imprecations  of 
a  similar  destruction  upon  him  who  should  break  the 
terms  of  tho  alliance  (Gen.  xv,  10;  cf.  Liv.  i,  24): 
hence  the  expression  T*^*^!!  ri^3  (=  optaa  Ttftvetv, 
Jadtt9  icert),  to  make  (lit.  to  cut)  a  treaty;  hence, 
also,  the  use  of  the  term  rhn  (lit.  imprecatum)  for  a 

covenant.  This  usage  often  recurs  in  the  prophets, 
and  there  are  allusions  to  it  in  the  New  Testament 
(Jer.  xxxiv,  18 ;  Dan.  xiii,  55 ;  Matt  xxiv,  51 ;  Luke 
xii,  46).  The  perpetuity  of  covenants  of  alliance  thus 
contracted  is  expressed  by  calling  them  ^*-  covenants 
of  salt"  (Num.  xviii,  19;  2  Chron.  xiii,  5),  salt  being 
the  symbol  of  incomiption,  or  fldellt}',  inasmuch  as  It 
was  applied  to  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  ii,  18),  and  probe- 
bl}'  used,  as  among  the  Arabs,  at  hoi^pitiible  entertain- 
ments. See  Salt.  Occasionally  a  pillar  or  a  heap 
of  stones  was  set  up  as  a  memorial  of  tho  alliance 
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(Gen.  xxzi,  62).  PnMnto  wen  also  sent  by  the  ptr- 
iy  soUdtiiig  the  alUance  (1  Kingi  xr,  18 ;  lea.  xxx, 
6;  1  Mmcc  XV,  18).  The  erent  was  celebn^ed  by  a 
feut  (£xod.  xxiv,  11 ;  2  Sam.  Iti,  12,  20). 

The  fidelity  of  the  Jews  to  their  engagements  was 
com pieooos  at  all  periods  ot  their  histoiy.     The  case 
of  the  Gibeonites  affords  an  instance  scarcely  equalled 
m  the  annals  of  any  nation.     The  Israelites  had  been 
sbeolately  cheated  into  the  alliance ;  but,  having  been 
coniinned  by  oaths,  it  was  deemed  to  be  inviolable 
(Josh,  ix,  19).     Long  afterward,  the  treaty  having 
been  violated  by  Sanl,  the  whole  nation  was  punished 
for  the  crime  by  a  liorrible  famine  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid (2  Sam.  xxi,  1  sq.)*    The  prophet  £sekiel  (xvU, 
13-16)  pons  terrible  denmiciations  upon  King  Zede- 
kith  for  acting  contrary  to  his  sworn  covenant  with 
the  long  of  Babylon.     From  nnmerons  intimations  in 
Josephns,  it  appears  that  the  Jewish  cfaancter  for  the 
observance  of  treaties  was  so  generally  recognised 
after  the  captivity,  as  often  to  procure  for  them  con* 
sidenUion  from  the  mlers  of  Western  Asia  and  of 
Egypt — ^Kltto,  8.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

ALLIANCE,  EVANGELICAL.    See  Etaitoxli- 

CAL  AlLIAXCB. 

ALLIANCE,  HOLY,  a  league  entered  into  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  the  Emperor  Francis 
^  Austria,  and  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia, 
after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  1816,  consisting  of  a 
dedsntion  signed  by  them  personally,  that,  in  ao- 
eordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  principles  of  Justice,  charity,  and  peace 
should  be  the  basis  of  the  internal  administration  of 
their  empires  and  of  their  international  relations; 
and  that  the  happiness  and  religious  welfare  of  their 
iobjects  should  be  the  great  objects  they  should  ever 
keep  in  view.  It  originated  with  Alexander,  who,  it 
is  said,  imagined  that  it  would  introduce  a  new  era  of 
Christian  government ;  but  whatever  may  have  been 
the  original  intention,  it  soon  became,  in  the  hands 
of  the  wily  Hettemich,  an  instrument  for  the  support 
of  trrsnny  and  oppression,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Congressional  s^'stem  of  politics,  which,  while  it 
piofeoes  to  have  for  its  object  the  support  of  letfiiima^ 
(7,  is  a  horrid  conspirac}*  against  tho  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  people.    See  Holt  Allxakcs. 

Allison,  Borgeas,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  and 
SQocessfnl  teacher,  was  bom  at  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
Aug.  17, 1753,  and  died  at  Washington  Feb.  20, 1827. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  baptized,  and  immediate- 
Iv  began  to  preach.  Desirous  of  classical  and  theo- 
|o(peal  education,  he  placed  himself,  in  1774,  nnder  the 
iastmction  of  Dr.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Lower  Dublin, 
Bear  Philadelphia.  In  1777  he  studied  a  short  time 
It  Rhode  IslsAd  College,  and  on  his  return  became 
ptttor  of  the  feeble  congregation  at  Bordentown.  Re- 
cciring  bnt  little  compensation,  he  opened  a  classical 
boardhigHKhooi,  whicli  attained  great  reputation.  Mr. 
AlUsoa  retired  from  this  post  in  1796  for  a  few  years, 
vbich  time  he  devoted  to  various  inventions,  and 
espectaUy  to  the  Improvement  of  tho  steam-engine 
•ad  its  application  to  navigation.  Besuming  his  school 
in  1801,  he  afterward  reaccepted  the  pastorship,  bnt 
vas  soon  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  his  la- 
bon.  In  1816  be  was  elected  chaplain  to  the  House 
«f  Bepresentatives,  and  was  afterward  appointed  chap- 
l«ia  at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Waahington,  in  which  office 
be  died.  Dr.  Allison  was  offered,  at  different  times,  the 
piesideacy  at  three  colleges,  all  of  which  he  declined^ 
He  waa  a  man  of  great  mechanical  and  artistic  genius, 
■ad  vaa  Ibr  a  long  time  one  of  the  secretariea  of  the 
Aaerican  Philoaophical  Society.  He  kept  up  a  large 
CoRign  correspondence,  and  wrote  much  for  the  pe- 
riodicala  of  the  day..^pnigne,  AfmaU,  vi,  121. 

AlUflon,  Fxaools,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  in  Donegal  County,  Ireland, 
hi  1705,  educated  at  the  University  of  GUsgow,  and 


came  to  America  in  178fi.  He  became  pastor  at  New 
London,  Chester  Co.,  Pa^  in  1787,  where  he  opened  an 
academy  in  1748.  He  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1752, 
and  took  charge  of  an  academy  there.  In  1755  he  was 
appointed  vice-provost  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy in  the  newly-established  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  died  Nov.  28, 1779.  Dr.  Allison  was  very 
active  in  the  eventa  which  led  to  the  "  Great  Schism'** 
in  1744  Hia  reputation  as  a  classical  scholar  was  very 
great — Sprague,  Amudt,  iii,  78. 

Allison,  Patrick,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister,  bom  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  in  1740,  ami  grad- 
uated at  the  Univerrity  of  Pennsylvania  in  1760.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  in  1763,  and  became  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Baltimore  in  1765,  and  continued  in  its  sen'ioe 
till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  Aug.  21, 1802.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  influence,  and  especially  distin- 
guished as  a  ddiberative  speaker. — Sprague,  AnmaU, 
iU,  257. 

Allix,  Pbteb,  a  learned  French  Protestant  divine, 
bom  in  1641  at  Alen^on,  educated  at  Saumnr  and  at 
Sedan.  So  highly  was  he  esteemed  by  those  of  his 
own  opinions  that,  in  1670,  he  was  invited  to  Charen- 
ton  to  succeed  the  leamed  Daill6.  Here  he  engaged 
with  Claude  in  the  French  translation  of  the  Bible. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  into 
England,  where  he  founded  a  church,  in  which  tho 
services  were  carried  on  in  French,  but  according  to 
the  English  ritual,  and  in  1690  Bumet,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, gave  him  a  canonry  and  tho  treasurership  of  his 
cathedral.  He  died  in  1717.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
learning,  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac, 
and  Chaldee,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  His  most 
valuable  productions  are,  1.  JUflanont  critiques  et  tk^ 
oloffiques  twr  la  eotUroverm  de  VEgUte: — 2.  Rijlexiom 
sur  tout  k$  Utrti  dt  VAneitn  et  du  Notofeau  TeetamefU 
(Amst.  1^,  2  vols.  8vo) :— 8.  Tke  Judgment  of  Ike  an- 
cient Jewish  Ckurck  against  ike  Unitarians  (Oxford, 
new  ed.  1821, 8vo) : — 4.  Jiemarks  upon  the  Ecdesiasticd 
History  of  the  Churckes  ofPtedmont  (1690,  new  ed.  Ox- 
ford, 1821, 8vo).  In  this  treatise  he  seeks  to  show,  in 
opposition  to  Bossuet,  that  these  churches  were  not  in- 
fected with  ManichsBism,  and  had  from  the  apostles' 
time  maintained  the  pure  faith.  5.  History  of  ike  AU 
bigenses  (new  ed.  Oxf.  1821,  8vo).  He  also  published 
a  translation  of  the  book  of  Ratramnus,  **  On  the  Body 
and  the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ,'*  with  an  essay,  in 
which  he  attempts  to  show  that  the  views  of  this  au- 
thor are  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  To  the  same  end,  Allix  pablished  (Londl 
1686),  IWnd  a  manuscript  of  the  library  of  St.  Victor,  a 
work  by  the  Dominican  John  of  Paris,  entitled  De 
Modo  eadttendi  corporis  Ckristi  ta  socniaiea/o  tJtaris; 
and  a  little  book  of  Roman  Catholic  origin  (the  au- 
thorship of  which  was  attributed  to  the  Abhfi  de  Lon- 
guerue),  intended  to  prove  that  transubstantiation  was 
not  a  Catholic  doctrine.  He  wrote  several  works  in 
fiivor  at  the  revolution  in  England  to  allay  the  scra- 
ples  of  those  who  hesitated  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. A  tnll  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Haag,  La 
Framee  ProtutasUe^  i,  61.--Jones,  CkritHan  Biog,  p.  8. 

Allocation  (Lat.  cdlocuOo,  1.  e.  an  "address*') 
is  applied,  in  the  language  of  the  Vatican,  to  denote 
specially  the  address  delivered  by  the  pope  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardmals  in  a  public  consistory.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  secret  consistories 
is  generally  accompanied  by  an  allocution,  and  fre- 
quentl}'  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  va- 
rious countries  ftiralshes  the  subject  for  it.  It  may  be 
considered  as  corresponding  in  some  measure  to  the 
official  explanations  which  constitutional  ministers 
give  when  questions  are  ssked  in  Parliament,  or  to  the 
political  messages  of  the  French  emperor.  The  court 
of  Rome  makes  abundant  use  of  this  method  of  address 
when  it  desires  to  goard  a  principle  which  it  is  com- 
pelled to  give  up  in  a  particnlar  case,  or  to  reserve  a 
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daim  for  thiB  tatan  which  has  no  chance  of  recogni- 
tion in  the  present. — ^Wetser  and  Welte,  ii,  845. 

Al'lom  ('AXXcrf/i  V.  r.  'Aikw^  one  of  the  *'  ser- 
vants of  Solomon/'  whose  descendants  are  said  to 
have  retamed  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  84) ;  bnt 
as  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  57)  has  no  such  (nor  the 
preceding)  name,  it  is  probably  an  error  of  copyists 
or  editors  for  the  appellative  aXXiov,  **of  othen*^ 
(Fritzsche,  Ilandb,  in  loc.),  unless  for  Amon. 

Arion  (Heb.  AUan'f  ^i^K,  oak,  as  often),  the  name 

of  a  place  and  of  a  man.  See  also  Allon-bachuth  ; 
Oak. 

1.  A  town  on  the  border  of  l^aphtali,  according  to 
the  Auth.Vers.,  between  Heleph  and  Zaanannim  (Josh, 
xix,  83) ;  bnt  perhaps  rather  designating  only  some 
remarkable  tree  as  a  landmark  near  the  latter  place 

(D-^Ms^ij  iftfitp  [v.  r.  -jiix?]  t\hm  Dbwj  '^^n':^, 

and  their  border  ran  from  Ckekphf  thence  from  the  oak 
that  is  by  Zaananmm  ;  Y ulg.  e<  coBpU  terminui  de  Heleph, 
et  Eton  m  Saanim ;  Sept  cac  iyivij^  rd  opia  avrCtv 
MecXc^  Kal  MaqXttij/  Kal  'Zttwavift),  q.  d.  AUon-Za- 
OfMiMn,  i.  e.  *Uhe  oak  of  Zaanaim**  (since  the  enu- 
meration in  ver.  88  requires  the  union  of  these  names 
as  of  one  place),  or  "the  oak  of  the  loading  of  tents," 
as  if  deriving  its  name  from  some  nomad  tribe  fre- 
quenting the  spot  (Stonley,'Pa^j|.  p.  840  note).  See 
Zaanaim.  Such  a  tribe  were  the  Kenites,  and  in  con- 
nection with  them  the  place  is  again  named  in  Judg.  iv, 
U,  with  the  additional  definition  of  "  by  Kedesh  (Naph- 
tali*').  Here,  however,  the  Auth.  Vers,  following  the 
Vulgate,  renders  the  words  "  the  plain  of  Zaanaim." 

In  Josh,  xix,  88,  "p^M,  AUonf  is  the  reading  of  V.  d. 
Hooght,  and  of  Walton*s  Pd'ffglott;  but  most  MSS. 
have  'jftx,  Eton  (Davidson's  Hebr,  Ttvt,  p.  46).  In 
Judg.  iv,  11,  the  Targum  Jonathan  renders  "  the  plain 
of  the  swamp"  (see  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  181).  This  is 
Ewald's  explanation  also  {Gesch,  ler,  ii,  492  note).  For 
other  interpretations,  see  FOrst  {Heb,  Ifandw,  p.  91). 
In  Gen.  xxxv,  8,  the  Sam.  Version,  according  to  its 
customary  rendering  of  Allon,  has  hn'^sa  *T1©0,  "the 
flain  of  Bakith."     See  more  fully  under  Elok. 

2.  (Sept.  'AAXitfv  v.  r.  'AXuvJ)  The  son  of  Jedaiah 
and  father  of  Shiphi,  chief  Simeonites,  of  the  family 
of  those  who  expelled  the  Hamites  from  the  valley  of 
Gedor  (1  Chron.  iv,  87).  B.C.  apparently  consider- 
ably ante  711. 

Allon-baoh'^uth  (Heb.  AUon'^Babah',  ^^K 
Wsa,  oak  offBeepmg;  Sept.  /SdXavoc  wlv^owc),  a  spot 
near  Bethel,  so  designated  from  a  tree  under  which 
Jacob  encamped,  and  where  Bebekah's  nurse  Deborah 
was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv,  8).  See  Oak.  Prom  the 
comparative  rarity  of  hirge  trees  in  the  plains  of  Pal- 
estine, they  were  naturally  designated  as  landmarks, 
and  became  favorite  places  for  residence  and  sepulture 
(Judg.  vi,  11-19 ;  1  Sam.  xxxi,  18).  See  Allon.  The 
particular  tree  in  question  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  a  terdinXh  (q.  v.),  bnt  scarcely  the  same  under 
which  Abraham  sojourned  (Gen.  xviii,  1)  [see  Mam- 
re],  but  perhaps  the  "palm-tree  of  Deborah,"  under 
which  Deborah  (q.  v.)  dwelt  (Judg.  iv,  5).  So  Ewald 
(/*r.  Cesch,  i,  844 ;  lii,  29)  believes  the  "oak  of  Tabor" 
(1  Sara.  X,  8,  Auth.  Vers,  "plain  of  T.")  to  be  the  same 
OS,  or  the  successor  of,  this  tree,  "Tabor"  being  possi- 
bly a  merely  dialectical  change  from  "  Deborah"  (see 
also  Stanley,  PaUtt,  p.  143,  220).     See  Baal-tamar. 

AllophjI'li  (jaXxl^uKot),  a  Greek  term  Vhich  sig- 
nifies  properly  etrangers}  but  is  generally  taken  (not 
only  in  the  Sept.,  but  by  classical  writers)  to  signify  the 
Philietines  (ReUnd,  Palast.  p.  41,  76,  76).     See  Alikn. 

AUoy.    See  Tin. 

All-sainta'  Day,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Greek 
Church  the  week  after  Whitsuntide,  and  by  the  Koman 
Catholics  on  the  1st  of  November,  in  honor  of  all  saints 
and  martyrs.     Chiysostom  (^/fom,  74  de  Martyribue) 


seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  known  in  the  fourth  ecft- 
tury,  and  that  it  was  celebrated  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
called  by  the  Greeks  YLvpuveri  tu»v  ayiutv  (the  Sunday 
of  the  Martyrs).     It  was  introduced  into  the  Westeni 
Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centmy  by 
Boniface.     The  number  of  saints  being  excesrively 
multiplied,  it  was  found  too  burdensome  to  dedicate  a 
feast-day  to  each,  there  being,  indeed,  scarody  boon 
enough  in  the  year  to  distribute  among  them  aH   It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  commemorate  on  one  day  all 
who  had  no  particular  days.    By  an  order  of  Gregory 
IV,  it  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  November,  834; 
formerly  the  1st  of  May  was  the  day  appointed.    It 
was  introduced  into  England  (where  it  is  usually  calkd 
AU-hattowmae)  about  870,  and  is  still  observed  in  tlie 
English  and  Lutheran  Churches,  as  well  as  in  tbe 
Church  of  Rome,  on  1st  November. — Itlig,  De  Festo 
Omnium  Sanctorum,  in  the  Miecdl.  Upe,  i,  800  aq. ;  Fa^ 
rar,  Ecdee,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecda,  b. 
Ixx,  ch.  vii,  §  14. 

All-BOnla'  Day,  a  festival  held  by  Roman  Cath- 
olics on  the  day  after  All-saints*  Day,  for  special  pray- 
or  in  behalf  of  the  souls  of  all  the*  faithful  desd.  It 
was  first  introduced  in  998,  by  Odilon,  abbot  of  Clagni, 
who  enjoined  it  on  his  own  order.  It  was  soon  after 
adopted  by  neighboring  churches.  It  is  the  day  on 
which,  in  the  Romish  Church,  extraordinary  muses 
are  repeated  for  the  relief  of  souls  said  to  be  in  parga- 
tory.  Formerly,  on  this  day,  persons  dreased  in  Uack 
perambulated  the  towns  and  cities,  each  provided  with 
a  bell  of  dismal  tone,  which  was  rung  in  public  placcfi, 
by  way  of  exhortation  to  the  peo]de  to  remember  the 
souls  in  purgatoiy  (Farrar,  Ecd,  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  In 
some  parts  of  the  west  of  England  it  is  still  "the  cus- 
tom for  the  village  children  to  go  round  to  all  tbeir 
neighbors  KuUng,  as  they  call  it — collecting  small  con- 
tributions, and  singing  the  following  verses,  taken 
down  fix>m  two  of  the  children  themselves : 

Sonl !  Boul !  for  a  •oul-coke ; 
Pray,  good  rnktreaii,  for  a  mul-cake, 
One  for  Peter,  two  for  Paul, 
Three  for  Them  who  made  db  all. 

Soul!  eonl!  for  an  apple  or  two; 

If  yonVe  got  no  apples,  paars  will  do, 

Up  with  your  ketUr*,  and  down  with  your  pan ; 

Give  roea  good  big  one,  and  ru  be  gone. 

The  soul-cake  referred  to  in  the  verses  is  a  sort  of  ban 
which,  until  lately,  it  was  an  almost  general  custom 
for  people  to  mako,  and  to  give  to  one  another  on  the 
2d  of  November." — Aofes  md  Qutrite,  1st  ser.  voL  iv. 

Allnd,  Alius.    See  Chellcs. 

Allut,  Jean,  sumamed  VEdairewr  (the  Ealight- 
ener),  a  pseudonym  adopted  by  a  French  fimatlc,  wbo, 
at  the  bMSginning  of  the  18th  centun',  attempted  at 
London  the^  establishment  of  a  new 'sect.  His  real 
name  was  iUe  Marion,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Bsrre, 
a  village  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpelier.  His  apostles 
or  associates  were  Nicolas  Fatio,  Jean  Dand^  and 
Charles  Portal^.  His  works,  which  are  now  vezy 
rare,  are  as  follows :  1.  Ditcemement  dee  tenebm  d'awee 
la  lumiere,  afin  ^exdter  lee  hommee  a  chereher  la  hmurt 
(Lond.  1710,  8vo)  :~^2.  Eciair  de  btmien  deeeendant  dee 
deux,  et  du  relevement  de  la  chuie  de  Vhomme  par  ton 
piche  (without  name  of  place,  1711,  8vo) :— 8.  Plan  de 
la  jutttee  de  Dieu  tur  la  terre  dant  ees  dendert  jomn 
(1714,  8vo) : — 4.  Quand  wme  aurez  eaeeoyf,  voue  seres 
foceagS  (1714, 8vo);  the  latter  work  consists  of  letters 
signed  Allut,  Marion,  Fatio,  and  PorUl^:— 5.  Ater- 
tieeement  Prcphetique  d'ilie  Marion  (Lond.  1707,  8vo): 
— 6.  Cri  daktrme,  on  avertiMement  aux  nationt  qu*il» 
tortent  de  Babj/lone  (1712,  8vo).— Hoefer,  BicyrvpUe 
Generate,  ii,  169. 

Allwfirden,  Heinbicr  von,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, a  native  of  Sude,  lived  in  the  fint  half  of  the 
18th  centuT}'.  He  studied  at  Helmatedt,  under  the 
celebrated  Mosheim,  and,  upon  the  advice  of  the  lat- 
ter, published  a  life  of  Sorvetus  under  the  foUowIng 
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title,  iriiAina  MidkuMi  SeneU  (Hdmatedt,  1728,  4to), 
with  a'portnit  of  Servetas.  An  abstract  of  thia  work 
is  ghren  m  the  Ada  ErudUorum  (Leipetc,  1728),  and  in 
the  BiNieiki^  muoimee  des  owroffei  det  $avani9  (i, 
328).— Hoefer,  JXoff.  Gmertde,  ii,  169. 

Allyn,  JoHir,  D.D.,  a  Unitarian  minbter,  bom  in 
Bemftable,  Maas.,  March  21, 1767.  He  graduated  at 
Hanrard  1785^  and  in  1788  became  pastor  in  Dnxboiy, 
Mass.,  which  position  he  retained  nntil  his  death,  Jnly 
19, 1833.  In  1820  he  was  the  delegate  from  Daxbniy 
in  the  Constitntional  Convention  of  Massachasetts. 
He  poblished  several  of  his  sermons  and  diargea. — 
Spngoe,  Umiarian  PuipUy  p.  207. 

Almain,  JAC4217B8,  a  French  theologian,  was  bom 
at  Sens,  became  professor  in  the  college  at  Navarre, 
where  he  had  studied  nnder  John  Mi^r,  in  1612.  He 
WBS  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  his  time,  and  a 
follower  of  Sootua  and  Occam.  In  1611  he  took  his 
doctor's  degree,  and  verj  shortlj  after  was  chosen  by 
the  fscalt J  of  theology  to  reply  to  the  work  of  Cc^etan, 
on  the  soperiority  of  the  pope  to  a  general  council. 
In  1516  he  died,  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  Among 
bis  woriu  are  De  Amdoriiaie  Ecdeda  §eu  S.  ConeUiorum 
earn  rtprauaUatUiwn,  eie.,  contra  Th.  de  Vio  (Par.  1512, 
sod  in  Genon^s  worliB,  I>npin*s  edition) ;  De  Potettate 
Eainiattica  tt  laicaH  (an  exposition  of  the  decisions 
of  Occam ;  in  Gerson,  and  also  in  the  edition  of  his 
works  pablisbed  at  Paris  in  1517) ;  Mcralia  (Paris, 
15S5,  8vo).~Cave,  Hisi.  LU. ;  Landon,  Ecde9.  Diet,  i, 
270 ;  Hoefier,  Bwg,  Ghterale^  il,  179 ;  Dnpin,  £ccL 
Writen^  cent.  xvi. 

Almali       See  TiROIN. 

Almeida,  Exxanubl,  was  bora  at  Tisen,  in  Port- 
ngi],  in  1580.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  in  1622  was  sent  by  Vitelleschi, 
the  general  of  the  order,  as  ambassador  to  Ethiopia, 
where  he  remained  ten  years,  catechizing  the  people, 
and  gaining  an  insight  into  their  manners  and  customs. 
He  died  at  Goa  in  1646,  leaving  collections  for  a  //is- 
(are  de  ia  koMte  Eth'opie^  which  Balthasar  Teller  ar- 
ranged, augmented,  and  published  at  Coimbra,  in  1660, 
m  folio.  He  also  wrote  Lettree  BittoriqueM  (Rome, 
1629,  8vd),  c(»Tecting  the  false  statements  of  the  Do- 
minican Urreta  concerning  Ethiopia. — Hoefer,  Bioff, 
GheraU,  U,  181. 

Almericiaiis  or  Amauriclans,  a  short-lived 
sect  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  derived  its  name 
from  Amalric  (Almeric  or  Amauric,  of  Bena),  a  theo- 
logian whose  doctrines  (approaching  to  Pantheism) 
were  prohibited  and  condemned  at  Paris  by  a  public 
decree  in  the  year  1201.  The  followers  of  Almeric, 
after  his  death,  led  by  David  of  Dinanto  (q.  v.),  car- 
ried his  doctrines  out  to  their  full  consequences.  Re- 
ipecting  the  Trinity,  they  held  and  taught  that  the 
power  of  the  Father  had  continued  only  during  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  that  of  the  Son  twelve  hundred 
years  sfter  his  incarnation ;  and  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  age  of  the  Holy  Ghost  commenced,  in 
which  all  sacraments  and  external  worship  wero  to  be 
aboHslied,  and  the  salvation  of  Christians  was  to  be 
aecompUsbed  entirely  by  the  internal  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  without  any  external  acts  of  religion. 
"Although  an  abstract  speculative  system  was  not 
calculated  in  that  age  to  spread  among  the  laity,  yet, 
through  the  element  of  mysticism,  these  doctrines 
were  diffused  quite  widely  among  the  people.  Books 
unfolding  the  system  and  its  practical  aims  were  writ- 
ten in  French,  and  widely  circulated.  Pantheism, 
with  all  its  practical  consequences,  was  more  plainly 
expressed  than  Amalric  had  probably  ever  intended 
or  expected.  The  members  of  the  sect  were  claimed 
to  be  subjects  in  which  the  incarnation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  begun.  Ccsarius  of  Heisterbach  charges 
the  sect  with  teaching  that  God  had  spoken  in  Ovid 
as  wen  88  in  Auguittln ;  that  the  only  heaven  and  the 
inly  hell  are  in  the  present  life ;  that  those  who  pro- 


fess the  trae  knowledge  no  longer  need  faith  or  hope ; 
they  have  attained  already  to  the  true  resurrection, 
the  true  Paradise,  the  real  heaven ;  that  he  who  lives 
in  mortal  sin  has  hell  in  his  mouth,  but  that  it  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  having  a  rotten  tooth  in  the  month. 
The  sect  opposed  the  worship  of  saints  as  idolatry, 
called  the  ruling  church  Babylon,  and  the  pope  Anti- 
Christ"  (Neandcr,  CL  History,  iv,  448).    See  Hahn, 
Geach.  derPuiogifr^  etc.  (Stutt^^  1850, 8vo).  A  gold^ 
smith  by  the  name  of  William  of  Aria  was  the  prophet 
of  the  sect.     He  claimed  to  be  one  of  seven  personages 
in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  incarnate  himself, 
and,  besides  many  other  prophecies,  predicted  to  the 
king  of  France  that  the  French  empire  would  embrace 
the  entire  globe.    As  many  of  the  followers  of  Amalric 
concealed  their  doctrines,  commissioners  were  sent  out 
into  several  French  dioceses  to  discover  them  by  pro- 
fessing adhesion  to  the  views  of  Amalric.     In  1209 
fourteen  of  the  foremost  followers  of  Amalric  were 
summoned  before  a  Council  of  Paris,  sentenced,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm.     They  were  kept 
imprisoned  until  the  return  of  King  Philip  Augustus, 
when,  on  Dec.  20, 1210,  ten  of  them  were  burned  and 
two  exiled.     The  council  again  condemned  the  worlu 
of  Amalric,  together  with  those  of  David  of  Dinanto, 
with  all  books  of  theology  written  in  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage, and  the  metaphysical  works  of  Aristotle.    The 
physical  works  of  Aristotle  were  prohibited  for  three 
years.     In  1215  the  fourth  general  council  of  the  Lat- 
crans  again  condemned  Amalric  and  his  followers.    In 
many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  doc- 
trines belong  to  Amalric  himself  and  which  to  his  fol- 
lowers.    Some  of  the  latter,  it  is  certain,  had  very 
loose  notions  of  moralit}'.     The  sect  of  the  Free  Spirit 
owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  impulse  given  by  Amal- 
ric.— ^Nesnder,  Ch.  Hitt,  iv,  446  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Ck,  fh'at. 
cent,  xiii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v,  §  12 ;  Hahn,  in  Stud.  u.  Krit 
1846,  p.  184 ;  Hagenbach,  Uitt,  of  Doctrinei,  ii,  127. 
*See  Amalric. 

Alxneyda,  Frahcisco  D£,  a  Portuguese  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Lisbon,  July  81, 1701.  He  gained 
a  great  reputation  as  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  law, 
and,  on  May  18, 1728,  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  He  wrote  several  learned  works  on  the 
crigin  and  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  churches  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula,  the  most  important  of  which  is  en- 
titled Aparatopara  a  dieciplina  e  ritoe  ecdesiastieot  de 
Portugal  (Lisbon,  4  vol?.  1785-37, 4to).— Hoefer,  Bicg. 
GMerak,  ii,  193. 

Almici,  PiETRO  Camillo,  an  Italian  oratorian, 
was  bom  at  Brescia,  Nov.  2, 1714,  died  Dec.  80, 1779. 
He  wrote,  among  other  books,  Bejlexums  Critiques  on  the 
celebrated  work  of  Febronius  (q.  v.),  De  Statu  Ecdesia. 
Some  of  his  works  have  not  yet  been  published,  among 
them  one,  entitled  MMitaiioiu  sur  la  rie  et  tur  les  ecrits 
de  Fr.  Ptioli  iSovp'.— Hoefer,  Biog.  GhUrale,  ii,  198. 

Almighty.    See  Shaddax;  Attributes;   Om- 

HIPOTEKCE. 

Alxno'dad  (Heb.  Almodad',  "TT^-A^,  signif.  un- 
known; Sept.  'EX/iCrt^a^,  Vulg.  Elmt^dad,  Josephus 
'EX/io^a^of,  i4fi<.  i,  6,  4),  the  first  named  of  the  thir- 
teen '*  sons''  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x,  26;  1  Chron.  i,  20), 
doubtless  founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe.  B.C.  post 
2884.  See  Arabia.  The  ancient  interpreters  afford 
no  light  as  to  the  location  of  the  tribe,  either  simply 
retaining  the  name  (Sept.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Samar.),  or 
giving  fanciful  et3'mological  paraphrases  (Saad.,  Psen- 
dojon.).  Syncellus  (p.  46)  understands  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India  ('Iv^oi).  Bochart  {PhaUg^  ii,  16)  sup- 
poses the  AUufMBoUB  {'AXXovfioiiuTai)  of  Ptolemy  (vi, 
7,  24)  to  be  meant;  a  people  in  the  middle  of  Arabia 
Felix,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lar,  which  emp- 
ties into  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  early  Arabian  gene- 
alogies contain  the  nomc  Modad  {Al-  Icing  the  Arabic 
article)  as  that  of  at  least  two  kings  of  the  Jorharaidn 
reigning  in  Hejaz  (Canssin  de  Perceval,  Euai  na 
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tBid.  ibl  AnAtt  ocvX  tltUmiimt,  i,  SS  Bq.,  168,  IM 
«q.),  ona  of  irhom  i*  uld  U  lu*B  muTl*d  tbe  dangb. 
tet  of  Iibnuel  (Facackn,  ^podn.  p.  80) ;  whlla  uuHh- 
•r  namsil  Modar  was  tha  gnndiDD  of  AduD  (Poooeke, 
p.  4S;  Ibo  Colclba,  in  Etchhorn'l  Jfemm.  jtrnhm, 
p.  eS).  GBMnJai  (Jha.  Iid>.  p.  9S)  nttocta  both  tbeM 
■uinai,  ■■  Isu  UkeJy  tbaa  a  corruption  from  iforad, 
the  name  of  a  tribe  In  the  moontaini  at  AnbU  FeUx 
nur  Zabid  (lee  Abnlhda,  //iif.  Anleiilamka,  p.  190, 
ed.  Flelacher),  to  called  from  their  pnganitor,  a  nn 
of  KahlaD,  >on  of  Saba,  wn  of  Jaiblub,  aou  of  Jaarab, 
ion  of  Kacbtu,  i.  e.  Jokton  (Poeocke,  Spedm.  p.  42, 
ed.  Wbita ;  Abulf^da,  p.  479,  «d.  Do  Sacj ;  Eicbbon, 
nt  sap.  p.  141;  comp.  generally  lUchaelii,  8piciitg. 
ti,  1S8  sq.). 

Al'mou  (Hcb.  Alaum',  ^is^S,  AuUnt,-  Sept. 
'B\;tuf  T.  r.  rafioAo),  tbe  last  named  of  the  foiu  sac- 
erdotal eitlei  of  the  tribe  of  BeajamlD  (Joah.  zxl,  18], 
called  Alejietu  (q,  v.)  in  the  parallel  poasa^  ^ 
Chron.  vl,  GO),  where  It  a  named  second  uf  the  three 
there  mentioaed;  It  li  omitted  in  the  general  list  of 
the  BenJamitB  cities  (Josh.  itUI,  il-S8).  Jsrchi  and 
Kimchl,  after  the  Taignm  of  Jonathan,  confound  it  with 
the  Bauukix  (q.  t.)  of  2  Sjud,  ill,  IS.  Sohirnri  iFai- 
at.  p.  1%)  sa]~s  be  disiAivsred  tbe  ruins  of  ancient 
building!  beating  the  name  Al-MuA,  which  ha  regards 
as  Almoo,  on  a  bill  one  mila  nortb-east  of  tbe  site  of 
Anathoth ;  doubtless  the  Almit  similarlv  identiSed  by 
Dr.  Boblnsan  (new  ad.  of  AMuircAet,  ill,  287  ;  comp. 
Tobler,  D«nWatler,  p.  631).    Seealao  Almox-uibi.A' 

Almotia  0E-}>  ^taktif,  vatf/al,  ftom  Its  early 
blosaomiag,  comp.  Plin.  ivi,  25,  42)  occnrs  as  tha 
name  of  a  tree  in  Eceles.  xil,  b :  "  Tha  idtumd-int 
(Sept.  aiiiyiaXov,  Vulg.  ony^io/ifn)  ihall  flourish, 
and  the  fniit  of  tha  caper  (f\.  v.)  droop,  because  man 
goeth  to  his  long  homo."  This  evidently  refers  to  tbe 
profuse  flowering  and  white  appearance  of  the  almond' 
tree  when  in  full  bloom,  and  before  its  leaves  appear. 
It  is  hence  adduced  as  illustratiTe  of  tbe  lioaiy  haini 
ofage  (Thomaon'i£<»J  anil  jSodi^,  i,  496).  Gesenius, 
however,  objacla  (TXf.  Ilcb.  p.  147S)  that  the  bloa- 
•onu  of  the  almond  are  not  white,  bat  [oaeste,  like 
the  peach-blow;  but  see  Knobel,  Ewsld,  llitxig,  in 
loc.  In  Jer,  I,  11,  a  "  rod  of  an  almotui-lree'  (Sept. 
noiioiyos,  Vulg.  viyiiaHM)  is  made  an  amblam  of  prompt 
vigilance  and  leal,  according  to  the  inherent  force  of 
the  original  term  (Henderson,  Cammenl.  in  loc.).  The 
produce  of  the  tree  ii  alio  denoted  by  tha  same  term, 
evidently  soma  species  of  nnt,  in  Gen.  xliii,  11  (Sept. 
Kopvov,  Aquila  and  Sj'mmschus  li^iiycaXai'),  where 
Jacob  desiroa  hia  »onj  to  lako  into  Egypt  of  tbe  best 
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fhdtaof  tha  land,  obioii^  etc.    Aa  the  altHiUna 

lative  of  Syria  and  Palaatine,  and  extendi  fna 

thence  to  At^haoiitan,  and  does  not  appear  to  hare  bm 

indiganona  in  Egypt,  almcnda  ware  very  liksly  to  hnm 

of  a  present  ftom  Jacob,  even  to  the  gnat  mm 

of  £gypt ;  the  more  especlaUy  as  the  piactke  of  tht 

'^    '  is  for  people  to  present  what  they  can  afford  a 

their  respective  itationi.     In  Nam.  xvii,  8,  tlit  nd 

of  Aaran  la  described  as  liaving  "  bnnighl  forth  bodi, 

and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almomdi"  (Sept. 

ipva,  Volg.  aatgsdaiaM).      In  Eiod.  xxr,  S3,  »-, 

xxvii,  10  (where  the  derivatlv*  verb  ^^  is  luni), 

)wls  are  directed  to  be  made  like  atmandt  (Sept. 

capvlmiuc)-     '^^  ^"^  "^  ^  almond  would  lt*d  In 

its  selection  for  ornamental  carved  work,  indepeoikal- 

ly  of  ita  forming  an  aatoamed  esculent,  as  well  u 

probably  yielding  a  nsefol  oil.     See  Ndt. 

The  word  n^,  lut,  translated  "  haael,"  also  Qccin 
in  Gen.  xxa,  S7,  as  the  name  of  some  tree,  rods  of  which 
Jacob  peeled  and  set  before  bis  ewes  at  the  time  <it 
their  conception ;  and  was  probably  another  term  ft( 
the  almond,  of  which  the  Arabic  name  is  still  Ju(FoT- 
skal,  Flora  £g.  p.  6i).  Some  think  this  was  the  viU 
almond,  while  Aakti  designates  tbe  cultivated  virie^ 
(BaaenmUleT,  AUtrtk.  IV,  t,  !6S  sq.).     Sea  Haiii. 

The  almond-treo  very 
closely  resembles  tbe 
peach-tree  both  In  fonn, 
bloBSDms.andfmit;  the 
last,  however,  beingdes- 
titute  of  the  pulpy  flesh 
coveriugthe  peach-nut. 
It  is,  In  fact,  only  an- 
other species  of  the  same 
genus  {Avmgiidat  com- 
nuw,  Linn.).  It  is  a 
native  of  Asia  and  Af- 
tica,  but  it  may  be  cnlti-  S 
vsted  in  the  south  o: 
rope,  and  the  hardier  va- 
rieties even  In  tbe  mid- 
dle portions  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  flowers 
appear  as  early  aa  Feb- 
ruary (Thomson,  Ztml 
and  Boot,  i,  49S),  or  even 
Jsnuar}'  (Pllny,xvl,42; 
comp.  Buhte,  Caimd. 
Falail.  p.  f>  sq. ;  Schu- 
bert, Urit.  iil,  114),  tbe 
fruit  in  March  (Kitto, 
PhSt.  Bui,  of  Paleil.). 
For  a  general  discussion 
£ri'era&.i,2g7sq.;  liijBt,Btichn3).(Litd.An 
gArivdiSiAm  Geuaclm,  iv.  No.  89;  StmmpT,  Hand- 
bach  dtr  ArMiieimilltlldirt  (Berlin.  1848),  I,  98  sq.; 
Uartius,  Pliarwiahigit,  p.  264  sq. ;  Londiai,  ..Iriont. 
Britaiai.  (Lond.  1888),  ii,  637  sq.  g  Ptm^  Cjd^yoiiM. 
B.  V.  Amygdalua.     See  Botakt. 

Al'moa-dlbUthalm  (Heb.  Almen'-DMatia'- 
jlim,  tbnnd  only  with  n-  local  and  in  panse,  yi^'^^ 
no^irta^,  [to  the]  ooeern^  o/tht  Urojif^ahn ;  Sept 
TA^  'aifi\a3alp,Vaig.  BflmonAblatJiaim),  tbe  tltx- 
first  station  of  the  Israelltee  [see  Exoi>k]  between  Di- 
bongad  and  tha  well  (Beer)  in  the  wilderness  «a*t  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii,  46,  47);  probably  tbe  same 
alsewben  called  Betb-diblathaih  (Jer.  xlviil,  «) 
and  DiBLATU  (Eiek.  vi,  14).  Sea  DiBLATHAtx.  It 
appears  to  have  lain  In  a  fertile  spot  not  far  north  of 
Dibon-gid,  perhspi  on  tbe  edge  of  tbe  eminencw  over- 
looking  tbe  Wady  WUah.     See  DiBoii.«Ait. 

Almonsr  <i  tbe  name  given  originally  to  that 
member  of  a  religions  order  who  had  the  distribution 
of  the  money  and  other  things  set  apart  for  alma, 
which,  by  canonical  law,  was  to  amount  to  at  laaat  a 
tenth  of  tho  revenius  of  tha  ai 
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VBid,  tbon  fleel«riMtics  also  nceived  this  name  who 
wtre  sppomfeed  by  princes  to  the  same  office  in  their 
boofleholds.  The  Grand  Almoner  of  France  was  one 
of  tiie  principal  officers  of  the  court  and  of  the  king- 
dom, nsoalfy  a  cardinal,  and,  in  right  of  his  office, 
commander  of  all  the  orders,  and  also  chief  director  of 
tiio  gnat  hospital  for  the  blind.  Qoeena,  princes,  and 
priDceases  had  also  their  almoners,  and  bishops  were 
nsoallyappointed  to  this  office.  In  England  the  office 
of  herediiary  grand  abtumer  is  now  a  sinecore,  Ills  only 
dttt]r  being  to  distribute  the  coronation  medaJs  among 
ths  aaaemUed  spectators.  The  lord  high  almoner,  who 
is  UDsU  J  a  bishop,  distributes  twice  a  year  the  queen's 
boDDtj,  wliich  consists  in  giving  a  silver  penny  each 
to  as  many  poor  persons  as  tlie  queen  is  years  of  age. 
See  Alms. 

Alma  (kKitifioavytj^  mereifniitess,  i.  e.  an  act  of 
cfaaritT,  Matt,  ri,  1-4;  Luke  xi,  41;  xii,  28;  Acts  iti, 
2,  8, 10;  X,  2,  4,  81;  xxiv,  17;  *'almsdeeds,"  Acts 
iz,  3Q,  beneficence  toward  the  poor,  from  Anglo-Sax. 
o&ittfe,  probably,  as  well  as  Germ.  o/moMfi,  from  the 
conesponding  Greek  word  iXttifiovvvfi ;  Vulg.  eleemo- 
mfM  (bat  see  Bosworth,  An^Saxon  Diet,).  The  word 
**alms"  is  not  found  in  our  version  of  the  canonical 
boolis  of  the  O.  T.,  but  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  N.  T., 
and  m  the  Apocr^'phal  books  of  Tobit  and  Ecclesiastl- 
cas.  The  Heb.  ^i^2f ,  tte€Uikah\  ri^iteoumesSf  the  usu- 
al equivalent  for  alms  in  the  O.  T.,  Is  rendered  by  the 
Sept  in  Deut.  xxiv,  13,  and  elsewhere,  iXnifioirvvriy 
while  the  best  MSS.,  with  the  Vulg.  and  Rbem.  Test., 
leid  in  Matt.vif  1,  BiKatotnvfif  righteoutnets.  See  Poos. 

I.  JtwiA  AlmB-givlng. — The  regulations  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  respecting  property,  and  the  enjoining  of  a 
general  spirit  of  tender-heartedness,  sought  to  prevent 
destitution  and  its  evil  consequences.  The  law  in 
this  matter  is  found  in  Lev.  xxv,  85 :  **  And  if  thy 
brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay  with 
thee,  then  shalt  thou  relieve  him  ;**  and  it  is  liberully 
added,  "yea,  though  he  bo  a  stranger  or  a  sojourner, 
that  be  may  live  with  thee."  The  consideration  by 
which  this  merciful  enactment  is  recommended  has  pe- 
culiar foroe :  '*  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought 
Tou  foTth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to  give  you  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  to  be  your  God."  The  spirit  of  the  He- 
brew legislator  on  this  point  is  forcibly  exhibited  in 
Dent  XV,  7  sq. :  *'  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man 
....  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  him .... 
Beware  that  thine  eye  be  not  evU  against  thy  poor 
brother,  and  thou  givest  him  naught;  and  he  cry 
onto  the  Lord  against  thee,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 
Thou  shalt  surely*  give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall  not 
be  grieved  when  thou  givest  unto  him :  because  that 
for  this  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy 
wgrk&.'*  The  great  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  benev- 
olence toward  tho  poor  is  shown  in  Job  xxix,  18  sq. 
How  high  the  esteem  was  in  which  this  virtue  contin- 
ued to  be  held  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy 
nay  be  learnt  from  Psa.  xli,  1 :  "  Blessed  is  be  that 
conindereth  the  poor;  the  Lord  will  remember  him  in 
tune  of  trouble*'  (comp.  Psa.  cxii,  9 ;  Prov.  xiv,  81). 
The  progress  of  social  corruption,  however,  led  to  the 
ofjpression  of  the  poor,  which  the  prophets,  after  their 
manner,  faithfully  reprobated  (Isa.  Iviii,  3) ;  where, 
among  other  neglected  duties,  the  Israelites  are  re- 
quired to  deal  their  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  to  bring 
the  outcast  poor  to  their  house  (comp.  Isa.  x,  2 ;  Amos 
^  7;  Jer.  ▼,  28;  Ezek.  xxii,  29).  However  favora- 
ble to  the  poor  the  Mosaic  institutions  were,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  wholly  prevented  beggary ;  for  the 
impncatkni  found  in  Psa.  cix,  10,  ''  Let  his  children 
be  vagaboods  and  beg,*'  implies  the  existence  of  beg- 
gaiy  as  a  known  social  condition  (comp.  generally 
Csrpxov,  EUemotgnm  Judaor,  ex  antiquilaU  Jud.  de- 
fmitttOy  lipa.  1728).  Begging  naturally  led  to  alms- 
giring,  though  the  language  of  the  Bible  does  not  pre- 
•e&t  us  with  a  Urm  for  "alms"  tUl  the  period  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  during  the  calamities  attendant 


on  whieh  the  need  probably  introduced  the  practice 
(Gesenius,  Carm,  Samar,  p.  68).  In  Dan.  iv,  24,  we 
find  the  Chald.  word  h^nrt  (tsidkah\  lit.  righteoutne$s), 
rendered  IXififioavvat  in  the  Sept.,  and  the  ensuing 
member  of  the  sentence  puts  the  meaning  beyond  a 
question :  **  0  king,  break  off  thy  sins  by  righteom- 
neUf  and  thine  iniquities  by  showing  mercy  to  tho 
poor,  if  it  may  be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity." 
A  new  idea  u  hero  presented,  namely,  thst  of  merit 
and  purchase.  Alms-giving  had  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  means  of  conciliating  God^s  favor  and  of  warding 
off  evil.  At  a  still  later  period  this  idea  took  a  firm 
seat  in  the  national  mind,  and  almsdeeds  were  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  distinguished  virtue  (Tobit  ii,  14  ; 
iv,  11).  That  begging  was  customary  in  the  time  of 
the  Saviour  is  clear  from  Mark  x,  46,  *'  Blind  Barti- 
m»us  sat  by  the  wayside  begging;"  and  Acts  iii,  2. 
"  A  lame  man  was  laid  daily  at  the  gate  of  the  temple 
called  Beautiful  to  ask  alms"  (comp.  ver.  10).  And 
that  it  was  usual  for  the  worshippers,  as  the}'  entered 
tho  temple,  to  give  relief,  appears  from  the  context, 
and  particularly  from  tho  fine  answer  to  the  lame  man*s 
entreaty  mado  by  the  Apostlo  Peter.     See  Beggar. 

Charity  toward  tho  poor  and  indigent — ^thst  is, 
alms-giving — ^was  probably  among  the  later  Jews  a 
highly-honored  act  of  piety  (see  Buxtorf,  Florileg, 
Heb,  p.  88  sq. ;  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb,  p.  196  sq.),  and  hence 
is  named  even  in  connection  with  prayer  and  fasting 
(Tobit,  xii,  9).  It  was  regarded  ss  especially  agree- 
able to  God  (comp.  Acts  x,  4,  81 ;  Heb.  xiii,  16 ; 
Thilo,  Apocr,  p.  824),  as  meritorious  in  the  divine 
sight  (Prov.  z,  2 ;  xi,  4 ;  Tob.  ii,  14),  even  availmg  to 
blot  out  sins  (Tob.  iv,  10;  Sir.  xxix,  10-18;  comp. 
Dan.  iv,  24),  in  short,  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  whole 
law  (Talm.  Jems.  Peak,  i).  Children  were  early 
trained  up  to  it  (Tob.  xiv,  11),  and  among  the  enco- 
miums of  pious  persons  their  charitableness  was  al- 
most always  enumerated  (Sir.  xxxi,  11 ;  Acts  ix,  86 ; 
X,  2).  Exhortations  to  this  virtue  are  especially  fre- 
quent in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (iii,  27  sq. ;  xxii, 
9 ;  xxviii,  27),  and  in  the  book  of  Sirach  (iii,  23  sq. ; 
vii,  86),  and  the  latter  gives  practical  hints  for  the 
performance  of  this  duty  (xii,  1  sq. ;  xviii,  14 ;  xx, 
18  sq.).  Accordingly,  there  were  arrangements  in  the 
synagogues  for  the  collection  of  alms  on  the  Sabbath 
(Matt,  vi,  2 ;  comp.  Yitringa,  Sgnag,  p.  811),  and  in 

the  temple  was  a  chamber  (D'^MCH  rSVp^)  where 
alms  not  specially  designated  for  the  poor  Jews 
(p'vnia  "^Sa  D'f^d?)  were  deposited  (Mishna,  Skek. 
V,  6) ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  trumpet-shaped  vessels 
(ni'lDitJ,  to  which  some  have  erroneously  referred  the 
term  oaKrr't^to  in  Matt,  vi,  2)  served  for  the  reception 
of  those  that  individuals  contributed  for  the  support 
of  divine  worship.  See  Teaiple.  In  the  communi- 
ty, according  to  Maimonides,  elecmoHynar}'  contribu- 
tions were  so  arranged  that  almoners  ('*pK2lj,coZ2fctor«, 
fuUy  n;3'i:C  "^KSft,  Talm.  Jems.  DematfyUA.  xxui,  2) 
sometimes  took  up  collections  of  money  in  a  box 
(n&!|p)  on  the  Sabbath,  and  sometimes  received  dally 
from  house  to  house  voluntary  offerings,  consisting  of 
victuals,  in  a  vessel  ("^^n^sri)  carried  for  that  purpose 
(see,  [Eck  or]  Werner,  De  faco  et  paropside  pavpe- 
rum  dtiab,  specieb.  eleemotynar,  vet.  Ebraor.  Jen. 
1725).  By  far  the  foremost  in  alms-giving  were  the 
Pharisees,  but  they  did  it  mostly  in  an  ostentatious 
manner.  The  charge  laid  against  them  in  Matt,  vi, 
2,  hss  not  yet  been  fully  explained,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  expression  **  do  not  sound  a  trampet 
before  thee"  (/ii)  trciXiriayQ  e/ivpoo^iv  aov),  which  can 
hardlj'  refer  to  the  modem  Oriental  practice  (Nie* 
buhr,  Heiserij  i,  181)  of  beggara  (as  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland)  demanding  charity  by  making  music, 
since  in  that  case  the  *'  trumpeting"  would  not  pro* 
ceed  from  the  donor,  nor  would  he  be  at  all  in  fault 
The  language  conveys  the  idea  that  the  Pharisees  as- 
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Bembled  the  poor  in  the  STnagbgnes  and  ttreets  by  the 
sonnd  of  a  tmmpet,  which  naturally  attracted  also 
spectators  thitlier ;  bat  this  costom  would  be  too  cer- 
emonious to  be  probable,  because  it  would  require 
these  individuals  to  have  an  attendant  with  a  trum- 
pet, as  they  could  not  well  have  blown  it  themselves. 
By  the  term  **  sj'nagogues"  here  could  not  be  meant 
the  audience-room,  at  least  during  divine  service,  but 
only  the  porch  or  immediate  vicinity  of  the  edifice. 
On  the  whole,  the  expression  "  sound  a  trumpet''  may 
more  easily  be  interpreted  metaphorically  (with  the 
Church  fathers,  also  Grotius,  Fritzsche,  Tholuck,  and 
others),  q.  d.,  don't  make  a  fouriah  of  mutic  in  Jront 
o/yoUf  i.  e.  do  not  proclaim  your  liberality  in  a  noisy 
manner.  See  generally  Aster,  De  EleemotynU  Juda- 
orum  (Lips.  1728) ;  Maimonides,  De  Jure  Pauperia,  vii, 
10 ;  ix,  1,  6 ;  Jahn,  Arch.  Bibl.  iv,  871 ;  Lightfoot, 
ffora  Hebr,  on  Matt,  vi,  2,  and  Descr,  Templi^  19; 
and  oomp.  Smithes  Diet,  of  Clou.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Tuba. 
See  Offerings  ;  Tithes  ;  Temple. 

II.  ApoitoliecU. — The  general  spirit  of  Christianity, 
in  regard  to  succoring  the  needy,  is  nowhere  better 
seen  than  in  1  John  iii,  17 :  *'  Whoso  hath  this  world's 
good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth 
up  his  boweb  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God 
in  him?"  With  the  faithful  and  conscientious  ob- 
servance of  the  *'  ro3'al  law"  of  love,  particular  mani- 
festations of  mercy  to  the  poor  seem  to  be  left  by 
Christianity  to  be  determined  by  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances; and  it  cannot  be  supposed  tliat  a  re- 
ligion, one  of  whose  principles  is  *'  that,  if  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat"  (2  Thess.  iii,  10), 
can  give  any  sanction  to  indiscriminate  alms-giving, 
or  intend  to  encourage  the  crowd  of  wandering,  idle 
beggars  with  which  some  parts  of  the  world  are  still 
infested.  The  emphatic  language  employed  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  others  (Luke  iii,  11 ;  vi,  80 ; 
xi,  41  [see  the  treatise  on  this  text  by  Somnel,  Lond. 
and  Goth.  1787];  xii,  83;  Matt.  vi,'l;  Acts  ix,  87; 
X,  2,  4)  is  designed  to  enforce  the  general  duty  of  a 
merciful  and  practical  regard  to  the  distresses  of  the 
indigent — a  duty  which  all  history  shows  men  have 
been  lamentably  prone  to  neglect ;  while  the  absence 
of  ostentation  and  even  secrecy,  which  the  Saviour 
enjoined  in  connection  with  alms-giving,  was  intend- 
ed to  correct  actual  abuses,  and  bring  the  practice  into 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  inim- 
itable reflections  of  Jesus  on  the  widow's  mite  (Mark 
xii,  42)  is  found  a  principle  of  great  value,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  magnitude  of  men's  offerings  to  God  is 
to  be  measured  by  the  disposition  of  mind  whence 
they  proceed ;  a  principle  which  cuts  up  by  the  very 
roots  the  idea  that  merit  attaches  itself  to  alms-giving 
as  such,  and  increases  in  proportion  to  the  number 
anl  costliness  of  our  almsdeeds. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  duty  of  relieving  the 
poor  was  not  neglected  by  the  early  Christians  (Luke 
xiv,  13 ;  Acts  xx,  85 ;  Gal.  ii,  10).  Everj-  individ- 
ual was  exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  Sunday  in  each 
week  some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to 
the  wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi,  80 ;  Rom.  xv,  25-27 ; 
1  Cor.  xvi,  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a  duty 
specially  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote  themselves 
to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.  v,  10).  One  of  the 
earliest  effects  of  the  working  of  Christianity  in  the 
hearts  of  its  professors  was  the  care  which  it  led 
them  to  take  of  the  poor  and  indigent  in  the  *'  house- 
hold of  faith."  Neglected  and  despised  by  the  world, 
cut  off  from  its  sympathies,  and  denied  any  succor  it 
might  have  given,  the  members  of  the  early  churches 
were  careful  not  only  to  make  provision  in  each  case 
for  its  own  poor,  but  to  contribute  to  the  necessities 
of  other  though  distant  communities  (Acts  xi,  29 ; 
xxiv,  17 ;  2  Cor.  ix,  12).  This  commendable  prac- 
tice seems  to  have  had  its  Christian  origin  in  the  deep- 
ly interesting  fact  (which  appears  from  John  xiii,  29) 
that  the  Saviour  and  his  attendants  were  wont,  not* 


withstanding  their  own  comparative  poverty,  to  con- 
tribute out  of  their  small  resources  something  for  tbs 
relief  of  the  needy.  See  generally  Gade,  Eleemotf' 
na  EccUa,  Apoatdica  ex  Antiqmtate  Sacra  (LaabiL 
1728).— Winer,  i,  46 ;  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

III.  Ecdeaiiutical  AUna^iomg. — In  the  eariy  agtt 
of  Christianity  alms  were  divided  in  some  provinoet 
into  four  portions ;  one  of  which  was  allotted  to  the 
bishops,  another  to  the  priests,  a  third  to  the  desooai 
and  sub-deacons,  which  made  their  whole  subsistence, 
and  a  fourth  part  waa  employed  in  relieving  the  poor 
and  in  repairing  churches.     These  alms  were  givea 
to  the  poor  at  their  entrance  into  the  church.    The 
reasons  assigned  for  this  practice  by  Cbrysostom  m. 
dicate  on  hb  part  a  veiy  defective  view  of  Gospel 
truth.    He  says,  "  For  this  reason  our  forefathers  ap- 
pointed the  poor  to  stand  before  the  door  of  our  choicb- 
es,  that  the  sight  of  them  might  provoke  the  most 
bflickward  and  inhuman  soul  to  compassion.    And  as, 
by  law  and  custom,  we  have  fountains  before  onr  ora- 
tories, that  they  who  go  in  to  worship  God  may  fint 
wash  their  hands,  and  so  lift  them  up  in  prayer,  so 
our  ancestors,  instead  of  fountains  and  cisterns,  placed 
the  poor  before  the  door  of  the  church,  tliat,  as  ve 
wash  our  tiands  in  water,  we  should  cleanse  onr  sools 
by  beneficence  and  charity  first,  and  then  go  and  offer 
lip  our  pra3'en.     For  water  is  not  more  adapted  to 
wash  away  the  spots  of  the  body  than  the  power  of 
almsdeeds  is  to  cleanse  the  soul.     As,  therefore,  toq 
dare  not  go  in  to  pray  with  unwashen  hands,  thongh 
thb  be  but  a  small  offence,  so  neither  shoold  yoa 
without  alms  ever  enter  the  church  for  prayer"  (5om. 
XXV,  de  verb.  Apost.).     The  period  of  Lent  was  par- 
ticularly fruitful  in   alms.     During  the  last  week 
Chrysostom  enjoins  a  more  liberal  distribution  than 
usual  of  alms  to  the  poor,  and  the  exercise  of  all  kinds 
of  charity.     The  reason  he  assigns  is,  the  nearer  men 
approach  to  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  by 
which  all  the  blessings  of  the  world  were  poured  forth 
on  men,  the  more  they  should  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  show  all  nunner  of  acts  of  mercy  and  kindness  to- 
ward their  brethren  (Bingham,  bk.  xxi,  ch.  i,  §  26). 
At  the  time  of  marriage,  as  a  substitute  for  the  old 
Roman  practice  of  throwing  about  nuts,  the  early 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  distribute  alms  to  the 
poor  and  to  children.     The  distribution  of  alms  at 
funerals  was  associated  with  the  unscriptund  practice 
of  praying  for  the  dead.     In  one  of  Chrysostom's 
**  Homilies,"  he  says,  **  If  many  barbarous  nations 
bum  their  goods  together  with  their  dead,  how  mach 
more  reasonable  is  it  for  you  to  give  your  child  his 
goods  when  he  is  dead!     Not  to  reduce  them  to 
ashes,  but  to  make  him  the  more  glorious ;  if  be  be 
a  sinner,  to  procure  him  pardon ;  if  righteous,  to  add 
to  his  reward  and  retribution."     In  several  of  the 
fathera  alms-giving  is  recommended  as  meritorious; 
and  the  germ  of  Romish  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
salvation  b}*  the  merit  of  good  works  may  be  clearly 
found  in  them. — Bingham,  Orip,  Ecd.  xiii,  viii,  §  14; 
Coleman,  Anc.  Chriatiamfp^  ch.  iv,  §  8;  Hdfling,  Lekre 
d.  tilt,  Kirche  v.  Opfer,     See  Almoner. 

The  order  in  the  Church  of  England  is,  that  alms 
should  be  collected  at  that  part  of  the  communion- 
service  which  is  called  the  offertory*,  while  the  sen- 
tences are  reading  which  follow  the  place  appointed 
for  the  sermon. 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  alms  are  col- 
lected at  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  at 
the  love-feasts. 

On  the  Christian  duty  of  alms-giving  see  Taylor, 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  ch.  iv,  §  8 ;  Saurin,  Sermona 
(Serm.  ix);  Barrow's  Sermon  on  Bounty  to  the  Poor 
{Worhj  ii,  69);  Wayland's  Moral  Seiemcey  p.  876  iq. 
See  Charity,  and  Poor. 

IV.  Civil. — The  poor4cnea  of  modem  times  have 
brought  up  anew  the  whole  question  of  alms^giving 
in  its  relation  to  Christian  ethics,  and  it  requires  a 
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Iborongb  inrert^ition.— CbaluMTiim  ite&cOul  Poor- 
hua  iEd.  Sa.  ill,  ffi8).  S«  Hospitals  ;  PauPSB. 
Al'ffiOg  (Hsb.  only  Id  tbs  planl  almaggim', 
C^I'^K,  ucardiDg  to  Bobltu,  from  tha  Siuaerit  m%- 
ciilii,iriiiiU*rvood,  oLbeingthcAnib  art  «  IKlngi 
X,  11,  13 ;  SapC  ri  li\a  ra  iriXin)  a  Tnlg  bgita 
%tu,  Antb.  Vvn.  "almBg-trae*")  or  ALGUM 
(HtlL  likcwin  only  in  plor.  o^HiiatM  D  9  l^t  by 
Duupnittini  from  tb«  preceding,  !  Cbron  b  8  V  atg 
Sfafma;  i  Cbron.  ix,  10,  11,  l!gma  hytma  S«pt 
(i'Xa  ra  wiiaya,  Auth.  Vera.  "  olgum-traei  )  ■  k  nd 
ntpncioiu  wood  brouebt  along  witb  go  dindprecoui 
Uonu  trDm  Ophir  by  tha  navy  of  Hi  am  n  the  t  mo 
<if  Solomon,  and  amployed  by  bim  fo  the  ornameatA 
of  tilt  tunple*nd  palace,  i>  ooll  u  for  msk  ngmui  ci 
initnimaliU  (1  Kings  i,  II,  12),  and  pra  ua  y  an 
knovn  to  the  Isruliiaa  (i  Cbron.  in,  10  11  *ltbough 
it  b  lilted  U  bare  been  ulso  procnred  from  Lebanon 
(3  Chrao.  ii,  S).  Tbe  Sept.  tnnsliton  of  Kings  im 
defstand  "Anns  ittnd"  to  be  nieant,  but  Id  Cbron.  it 
■1  rendertd  "pimt  wood,"  aa  by  the  Yolg.  In  one  pos- 
mgt,  ahlwagh  alHwfaeni  "  (Ajiim-ipooJ'  (comp.  Bev. 
iviii,  1!),  or  citroH'iraod.  See  Thtibe.  Iti  oceur- 
renca  in  S  Chron.  iL  8  (whan™  tha  Inftrence  that  It 
*■)  1  specie*  of  pi^,  see  Biel,  Dt  ItgnU  ex  Liiaao 
pftilii.  in  tbe  JfKcm  Hagan.  It,  1  sq.,  or  adar,  ai 
Abnlvalid,  in  loc.)  among  the  trees  pmcurabia  fVom 
LaLanon  (comp.  Ita  omistlon  in  the  parallel  paasage, 
1  Kings  T,  8)  is  probably  an  Interpolation  (Rosenmtil- 
In,  BA.  Bat.  p.  MG),  aincs  It  wonid  not  In  that  case 
hire  aftanrard  become  unknown  (1  Kings  x,  12)- 
Dr.  Shaw  snppoaas  it  to  bava  baen  tha  cyprw,  be- 
CBua  the  wood  of  that  tr«e  is  still  need  in  Italy  and 
•Isevban  for  violins,  harpsichords,  and  other  strinft- 
•1  ianramenCa.  Hlller  {Himfkyt.  xlil,  §  7)  auppoiae 
Bgmmyor  tvalnooi  wood  to  be  meant,  bottbiawonld 
be  nafitfbrtbe  nsaa  towbicb  tbe  ilmng-trae  la  aaldto 
have  been  applied.  Josepfans  {AM.  Till,  7,1)  describes 
tba  wood  aa  that  of  a  kind  of  pne,  which  ha  dlstin- 
giiilws  from  tbe  jrin*  of  his  own  days.  Uany  of  thi 
rabbina  (a.  g.  R.  Tanchnm)  nndentand  pcoWt,  for 
vhicb  tba  word  in  tbe  ling,  {almug,  S^cbx)  occnn  tn 
tbe  Tilmnd  (Hiahna,  Kelim,  xlil,  6  ;  comp.  Mainion- 
Ilea  and  Bartinora,  in  lac.)j  bat  these  are  n  ' 
nod  (csf),  and  an  obtained  fVom  tho  Bed 
UediteiTsneaii  aaas,  whence  tbey  are  even  expatted  to 
IsdU  (Pliny,  xxxil,  S) ;  so  that  wa  moat  probably  on- 
dentind  the  Talmudiata  ai  only  referring  to  the  red 
orcaraUac  hue  of  tbe  wood.  Tbe  interpntation  of 
Kimchi  {Targtim,  in  loc.  S  Cbron.),  that  it  was  a  red 
drb-eood,  c^ed  attacmni  in  Arabic,  and  commonly 
BraaLvood  (Abolfadll  and  Edrisi,  ap.  Celsiue),  has 
been  fiJlowed  by  most  modems  since  Celsius  {HUro- 
lot.  i,  171  »q.),  who  refer  it  to  Oie  $aKdid-icood  o{  aota- 
Berce  (in  Sanscrit,  rakia),  a  view  which  is  corrobo- 
iBltd  by  tbe  poBtion  of  Ophir  (q.  v.),  protiably  eontb- 
■tid  and  eaatward  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  in  some  part  of 
ladia  {Pirt.  Biblr,  i1,  849-366),  whence  alone  the  aa- 
sotisted  prodncta,  such  ss  gold,  precious  stonea,  ivory, 
pescoeks,  apes,  and  tin,  coutd  hare  been  pmcnrc^, 
Amen^  tboec,  bowerer,  who  bavs  been  in  favor  of 
landai-wood,  many  have  confonnded  with  the  tme 
in<1  tar-bmed  kind  what  is  called  "  red  sandal-wood," 
(be  prndoct  of  Plmcarjmt  tanlalmm,  aa  well  as  of 
AJtTiaiiAera  pnro»-tui  (Beckmann,  Waarmhmde,  II, 
1.  Hi  aq. :  Wabl,  OtHndin,  11,  802 ;  Faber,  Ardidola- 
git.  p.  S74>.  But  the  most  common  sandal-wood  la 
that  which  ia  best  known  and  most  highly  eateemed 
in  India.  It  ia  produced  liy  the  Sandra  albuni,  a 
aativeof  tbe  monntelnona  parts  of  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, where  large  quantities  are  cutfer  export  to  China, 
to  different  porta  of  India,  and  to  the  Persian  and 
AriMan  gnlfi.  Tbe  outer  paita  of  this  tree  are  white 
and  withont  odor ;  the  parts  near  the  root  are  mott 
'''■g'lnt,  cspedatly  of  ancb  treea  as  grow  In  hilly  rlt- 
satkos  and  ttonr  cnand.    The  trms  vary  In  dtamo- 


Branch  of  Iba  Suidal-tree  (Saxialum 

from  9  inches  to  a  foot,  and  are  about  !6  or  BO  feat 
in  height,  but  the  sterna  soon  begin  to  branch.  Thb 
wood  is  white,  Cne-grsined,  end  agreeably  fragrant, 
and  is  much  employed  for  making  rosaries,  fans,  ele- 
gant boxes,  and  cabinets.  The  Chinese  use  it  also  aa 
Incense  both  in  their  temples  and  private  houses,  snd 
burn  long  slender  candles  formed  by  coTcrinti  tbo 
ends  of  sticks  with  Its  sawdnit  mixed  with  tice-pasta. 
Aa  aandal-wood  baa  been  famed  in  the  Eaat  from  very 
early  times,  it  Is  more  likely  than  iny  other  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of,  and  been  desired  by,  more 
northern  nations.  We  do  not,  however,  trace  It  by 
Ita  preaent  or  any  aimilar  name  at  a  very  early  period 
in  the  writings  of  Greek  authors  i  It  may,  bowavsr, 
have  been  confonnded  with  agila-wood,  or  agailDchnm, 
which,  like  it,  is  a  Vagrant  wood  and  used  as  incense. 
See  Aloe.  Sandal-wood  ia  mentioned  in  early  San- 
Bcrit  works,  and  also  In  those  of  the  Arabs.  Actuarins 
is  tbe  earliest  Greek  author  that  expreatly  notices  it, 
bat  he  does  so  as  If  it  had  been  Ikmiliarly  known.  In 
the  Peripln*  of  Arrian  ft  la  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  cnmmerca  obtainable  at  Omsna,  In  Gedrosia, 
by  the  name  COXn  gayaXiva,  which  Dr.  Vbicent  re- 
marks may  easily  bave  been  corrupted  hom  aarlaXi- 
ra.  As  it  was  produced  on  tbe  HalalMr  coast.  It 
could  readily  be  obtained  by  the  mercbanti  who  con- 
veyed the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon  and  other  Indian  prod- 
ucts to  tbe  Mediterranean  (comp.  Geseniua,  T/iti.  Hd>. 
p.  93 ;  Pamy  CfebpaiXa,  s.  v.  Santakceaa,  Santalum). 
See  Bar  ANT,  and  comp.  Sandai^-wood. 

Al'nstllMn  (AXyaHv  V.  r.  tXraiay),  one  of  the 
popular  chiefs  at  the  relum  ftom  Babylon  (1  Esdr. 
viU,  16)  i  evidently  the  firat  Elkathak  (q.  v.)  of  the 
parallel  text  (Ezra  viil,  44). 

Aloa,  Alo**,  or  Lien-Aloe,  an  Oriental  tree, 
having  a  fraigrant  wood,  but  entirely  differcDt  from 
the  plant  from  which  the  bitter  resin  aloa  is  obtained, 
used  in  medicine.  The  Hebrew  words  oAoI/m'  and 
lAaialk'  (B^VhSI,  riVhK^  occur  in  Paa.  ilv,  8,  "AH 
thy  garmentB  smell  of  myrrh,  and  a/oe<  (Sept.  fnatrij), 
snd  cassia  ;"  Prov.  vii,  17,  "  I  have  perfumed  my  bed 
with  myrrh,  witb  cinnamon  and  aUxi"  (Sept.  omits) ; 
Cant,  iv,  14,  "Spikenard  and  FalTnin,  calamus  and 
cinnamon,  with  all  trace  of  frankincense,  myrrh  and 
aloa  (Sept.  A\wSi),  with  all  the  chief  spices."  From 
the  articles  which  are  aasociated  with  them  (both 
names  indicating  the  aame  thing).  It  is  evident  that  it 
was  some  odoriferous  sabstance  probably  well  known 
in  ancient  times.     See  Aromatics. 

This  tree  or  wood  was  called  by  tha  Greeks  Aya\. 
XoxDv.  snd  later  l«\a\6ii  (Dioscor.  i,  21),  and  has 
been  known  to  moderns  by  tha  names  of  aloe-wood, 
j  paradise-wood,  eagle-wood,  etc.  Modem  botaniats 
(liatingnlsh  two  kinds  j  the  one  genuine  and  moat 
I  preciona,  tbe  other  more  common  and  Inferior  (Ains- 


Ua,  Jfitfena /aifini,  1, 479  tq.).  Tbefonnir  (?;<»»«•' 
tra  agaUoeia,  or  tha  Aquilaria  oPata  at  Una.)  grows, 
in  CMshin-Chini,  Sum,  and  China,  ii  nsT«r  eipoTted, 
and  la  of  »  great  raiit}-  in  India  Itself  as  to  ba  worth 
III  vaight  In  gold  (Ifartliu,  Ltkrtach  der  Flua-maioff- 
notie,  p.  88  iq.).  Piecsi  of  thlg  miod  that  are  reain- 
oni,  of  a  dark  color,  heavy,  and  perfbrated  aa  if  by 
wanna,  are  called  calambac ;  the  tree  itielf  ig  called 
by  the  ChlDtM  i&t-hiang.  It  ii  represented  as  large, 
with  an  erect  tmnk  and  lottj  branchea.  Tha  other 
ar  more  commoa  species  ia  called  pom  in  the  East  In- 
diaa,  and  ia  the  wood  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  Molnc 
css,  tbe£n)iioana  aj/aUoeka  ol  lAamBOt  Ifiktn,  LeMrb. 
d.  Naturgaek.  II,  ii,  600  iq.  j  Undley ,  Flora  Med.  p. 
190  sqO-  '^'■B  leaves  are  like  those  of  a  pear-tree; 
and  it  has  a  milky  Juice,  which,  u  the  tne  rtows  old, 
hardens  into  a  fragrant  reain.  The  trunk  is  knott]', 
crooked,  and  usually  hallow  (see  Gildemelstflr,  De  As 
but  IndicU,  tiM.  i,  65).  The  domestic  name  in  India 
is  aghU  (Saascrit,  agaru) ;  whence  the  Kurapeans  who 
tint  vliited  India  gave  it  the  name  of  ligiaaa  agaila, 
or  eagle-wood.  Prom  this  the  Hebrew  name  seems 
also  to  be  derlTCd  (Qesenios,  Titt.  BA.  p.  38),  whlah 
the  Vulgate,  in  Namb.  xxiv,  6,  haa  tranalaled,  "As 
ttntM  which  the  Lord  hath  spread;"  instead  of  "  Aa 
aloe-trees  which  the  Lord  bath  planted" — in  our  ver- 
sion, "  lign-aloes."  Aloe-wood  is  said  by  Herodotos 
(o  have  been  oaed  by  the  Egyptians  Ibr  embalming 
dead  bodies ;  and  Nicodemus  brought  it,  mingled  with 
myiTh,  to  embalm  the  body  of  our  Lord  (John  xix, 
89).  By  others,  however,  the  sloes  (oAihi)  with  which 
Christ's  body  was  embalmed  is  thought  to  have  been 
SD  extract  from  a  different  plant,  the  prickly  ahrab 
known  among  ni  by  that  name  (/'nuijr  Cycfopnrdia, 
8.  V.  Agave).  Some,  again,  consider  tha  lign-aloe  of 
the  Old  Testament  to  be  a  difFerent  East-Indian  tree 
Aom  (lie  above,  namely,  the  Aqmiaria  agatlachim, 
bnt  whether  it  be  the  same  with  Om  mare  precious 


Branch  of  Eagte-wmd. 


Tariety  above  apohen  of  la  nncertaln  (Celsius,  Hient- 
bot.  1, 185).  An  inferior  kind  of  aloai  Is  also  said  to 
lie  obtained  from  the  AqiiUaria  Malaeeauit  (Rnm- 
phlns,  Berbar.  Amboia.  ii,  S9  sq.).  The  aloes  of  the 
ancients  were  procured  fromAn^bia  and  India  (Salma- 
alns,  £zere.  ad  Piia.  ii,  1054  sq.).  It  is  still  highly 
priiisd  aa  an  article  of  luxury  in  the  East  (Hannar, 
ObtTT.  ii,  149 )  Kampfer,  Ama».  p.  9U ;  Burckhaidt, 
Arabia,  i,  216  ;  Hartmann,  Htbr.  1,  Slfi  sq. ;  Lamarck, 
Ek.  Meth.  1,  422-^39 ;  Boxbuigh,  FUira  lad.  ii.  428). 
The  plant  which  has  the  reputation  of  producing 
the  best  aloes  of  modern  shops  is  tbe  A  loi  Socotrina, 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of 
Socotra,  but  now  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Weat 
Indies.  The  resin  is  obtained  by  inspissalion  from 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  (Powy  Cfdapadia,  s.  v. 
Alee).     See  Boiadt,  and  comp.  Lion-auii. 


AlSgl  or  Alogluia  (&  privativQ,  and  Xd^vc,  ^ 
nging  lA<  Logoi;  or  from  iXoyoi,  ■aarraaoHUe),  a  Kd 
of  heretics  in  tbe  second  century,  who  wsn  aidest  op- 
ponents of  the  Montanists.  According  to  F.pJphiBJ"' 
(ffnr.  SI)  they  denied  that  Jeans  Christ  waa  tba  la- 
got,  and  did  not  receive  either  tbe  Gospel  accordi^ 
lo  John  or  the  Apocalypse,  both  of  which  they  ascribsd 
to  the  Gnostic  Cerinthns.  Lardner  doubts  their  >i- 
istence.  It  does  appear,  however,  that  certain  op- 
ponents of  the  Montanists  not  only  denied  the  pn>- 
phetic  gifts  claimed  by  these  heretics,  bnt  began  also 
to  reject  tmm  tbe  creed  all  tbose  things  ont  at  wbkh 
the  error  of  tbe  Uontanlsta  had  sprung ;  hence  Ibcy 
denied  tha  contlnnaDce  of  the  gilts  of  the  HolyGbnt 
in  the  Chorch ;  and  from  tbns  rejecting  the  doctriae 
of  the  Logoi,  so  clearly  taouht  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  Gospel,  they  acquired  their  name.  Tliey  are  said 
to  owe  their  origin  to  Thcodotus  of  Byiantiom,  a  car- 
rier. See  Euseb.  Ck.  HiU.  v,  28;  Lardner,  tConti, 
Iv,  190;  viil,  627;  Hehiichen,  Dt  Alogit,  etc  (LIpa. 
1829);  Ifeander,  Ck.  Hitl.  I,  626,  588. 

Alombradoa  (prvp.  Alnmbradoa,  I.  e.  «Ii;ili- 

sneif),a  mystic  sect  in  Spain  since  1575,  wlio  considend 
□either  the  sacraments  nor  good  works  neceaeaiy,  and 
rejected  the  ministerial  office.  They  wereezterminat- 
edlnSpainbythelnquisitionin  1S28.  Apart  afthem 
emigrated  to  France,  where  they  were  UJtewise  np- 
presied  by  royal  order  in  1686.    See  Iu-chihati. 

A'loth.     See  BBa.i.oTH. 

Aloyaiiu  (or  Iionla)  of  Goniaga,  a  aaint  of  the 
Boman  calendar,  bom  in  Costigiione,  1568,  noted  in 
bis  yoQlh  for  devotion  and  severity,  entered  the  order 
of  Jesuits  1587.  In  1591,  during  an  epidemic  at  Rome, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  lobon  and  aaciiScts,  and 
Anally  fell  a  victim  to  the  pestilence.  He  waa  eanco- 
iied  1726  bv  Benedict  XIII,  and  is  commomoraled  ui 
the  Roman  Church  June  21.— Bailer,  Um  of  SakU, 
Jnne31. 

Al'pbaor  A,  the  fint  letter  In  ehnoct  all  alpha- 
bets. In  Hebrew  it  is  called  airpk  (K).  which  ^ni- 
Aes  ox,  ttota  tha  shape  of  it  In  the  old  Fhienician  al- 
phabet, where  it  eomewhat  resembles  the  head  and 
homa  of  that  animal  (FluUrch,  QmtH.  Bfrnpot.  Iz,  2 ; 
Gesenii  Thttaur.  HA.  p.  1).  The  follawing  llgans 
illustrate  the  steps  by  which  this  letter  reached  its 
farm  in  various  languages.  See  ALPHAnar.  Ita  pre- 
dominant sound  In  nearly  all  langoagea  is  very  simple, 
being  little  more  than  a  mere  opening  of  tbe  mouth 
aa  in  ah!    la  Hebrew,  however,  it  is  treated  in  gram- 
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M 

• 

s 

1 

II 

t 

u 

A 

^ 

6 

4 

8 

8 

j 

m 

^ 

i-9 

M 

s 

1^ 

III 

1 

4 

2' 

8' 

mat  MS  a  ooDSonant  of  the  guttural  eUM,  althoogh  a 
rery  soft  one,  corresponding  to  the  "smooth  breath- 
ing'* in  Greek  Q,  and  cannot  therefore  be  readily  ref^ 
lesented  in  English.  like  all  the  other  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  it  u  fiieqnently  employed  in  the 
Psalms  and  Lamentations  to  indicate  a  division  of  the 
stanz&s  in  the  manner  of  an  acrottic  (q.  y.)«  A  re- 
markable instance  occurs  in  Psa.  cxix,  which  is  di- 
Tided  into  as  many  sections  of  several  verses  each  as 
there  tre  letters  in  the  alphabet,  the  first  word  of  each 
rene  beginning  with  the  letter  appropriate  to  the 
tectlon.  The  Hebrew  name  has  passed  over  along 
▼ith  the  letter  itself  into  the  Greek  alfka.  Both  the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks  employed  the  letters  of  their 
alphabets  as  nnmerale;  and  A,  therefore  (aleph  or 
alpka\  denoted  one,  tkefint.  Hence  oar  Lord  says  of 
himsdf  that  he  is  (r6  A)  Alpha  and  (rd  O)  Omega^  i.  e. 
the  first  and  the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  as 
be  himself  explains  it  (Rev.  i,  8, 11 ;  xxi,  6;  zzii,  18). 
This  ezpreasion,  which  in  the  O.  T.  had  already 
been  employed  to  express  the  eternity  of  God  (Isa. 
xliv,  6),  was  in  the  patristic  period  more  definitely 
employed  with  the  same  significance  (Tertul.  De 
mouog.  c.  5 ;  Prudentins,  Cathenur.  Hymn,  ix,  11) ; 
sDd  its  applications  were  traced  oat  with  puerile  mi- 
nuteness (see  Primasios,  in  the  BibL  Patr,  Max,  x, 
338),  especially  by  the  Gnostic  Marcos  (Iren.  Hctrta, 
i,  14;  Tertal.  Piruer,  c.  50).  Traces  of  this  signifi- 
cance as  a  symbol  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  (Rhaban, 
Dt  laud.  a.  Crucis,  i,  fig.  1 ;  Didron,  Tconogr.  Chrk.  p. 
0tt)  hftfe  been  found  in  the  following  interesting 


monograms,  which  occur  on  the  catacombs  of  Melos 
(Ross,  ReUen  a»f  d,  Jnteln  d,  dgtisehen  Meeres,  iii, 
149)  und  Naples  (Aginc.  Pitt,  xi,  9),  and  in  the  ceme- 
teries of  Rome  (Mamachi  Orig.  ei  antiq.  Chritt.  ill, 
75),  as  well  as  on  coins  and  inscriptions  elsewhere. 

Ms>  4a  J,  4|3 

Eaily  CfarlitiaA  Symbola,  contaiiilng  the  Grade  letten  A  and 
a,  with  the  crow  or  the  sign  XP  (for  Xpi^rrov). 

They  are  sometimes  endosed  in  a  circle.  See  Bey- 
schlag,  De  tigUlo  nominis  Dei  komnUi  (Yiteb.  1692) ; 
Ewald,  De  aet  u  nomine  Chr.  mjrjfieo,  in  his  EuM.W, 
lG9sq.;  PfeiflTer,  Z>e  a  c^  w  (Regiom.  1677) ;  Rfidiger, 
De  Ckritto  per  prinmm  (n*^^K^2)  et  ultimum  ('Afiijv) 
S.  S.  vacem  indicato  (Gloss.  1724).     See  Omboa.  ^ 

Alphabet  (from  the  first  two  Greek  letters,  alpha 
and  beta),  the  series  of  characters  employed  in  writing 
any  language.  The  origin  of  sach  written  signs  is 
unknown,  having  -been  ascribed  by  some  to  Adam 
and  other  antediluvians  (Bangii  ExerdiaUonee  de  ortu 
et  progrestu  literarum,  HafnUe,  1657,  p.  99  sq.),  and 
lately  to  an  astronomical  observation  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  planets  in  the  zodiac  by  Noah  at  the 
deluge  (Seyffarth,  Unter  Alphabet  em  Abbild  des  Thier- 
hreiees,  Leipz.  1884).     See  Lanouagb. 

The  earliest  and  surest  data,  however,  on  which  any 
sound  speculation  on  this  subject  can  be  based,  are 
found  in  the  genuine  palsographical  monuments  of 
the  Phoenicians ;  in  the  manifest  derivation  of  all  oth- 
er 83*ro-Arabian  and  almost  all  European  characters 
from  that  type,  and  in  the  testimony  which  history 
bears  to  the  use  and  transmission  of  alphabetical  writ- 
ing ^Garpzov,  Crit.  Sacr.  p.  227;  Kopp,  Bilder  und 
Schn/ten  der  Forzd^,  Hannh.  1819 ;  and  especially 
Gesenius,  Senptwrn  linguaque  Phanicm  mcwtmenta. 
Lips.  1887).    See  Writiho. 


The  earliest  Phoenician. 


Andent  Greek. 


Andent  Fenian. 


Aneient  Hebrew 
on  Af  moD.  coIbs. 


flttoiaritan  in 
the  Pentatench. 


Anuniean, 
on  Kgypt.  mon. 


Later 
FhoBnician, 

or 
Namldian. 


Himyarite. 


Ethiopio. 


SQoare  HebieK 


Viilsnr 
Siunaritani 


Sananid* 


Zend. 


Fehlvi 


Entrangelo  and 
Nefltorian. 


Kofic 


Armenian  f 


Historical  derivation  of  Alphabets. 


Peahlto.      Ulgar  or 
Old  Turkish 


Mishi 


Thers  aitt  only  three  nations  which  can  compete 
for  the  hmior  of  the  discovefy,  or  rather  the  use  and 
tranaodarioti  of  letters— the  Babylonians,  the  Phonl- 
dana,  and  the  Egyptians.    The  chief  arguments  In 


fiavor  of  the  first  (Kopp,  JNMer  und  Stkriften,  ii,  147; 
Hoffmann,  Gram.  Syr.  p.  61)  are  based  on  the  very 
early  civilization  of  Babylon ;  on  numerous  passages 
which  attribute  the  discovery  to  the  'S^pot,  S3rri,  and 
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ALPH^US 


Xa'^Salot  (quoted  in  Hoffnumn,  1.  c.) ;  and  especially 
on  the  existence  of  a  Babylonian  brick  containing  an 
inscription  in  characters  resembling  the  Phosnician. 
To  these  arguments  Gesenius  has  replied  most  at 
length  in  the  article  PaldograpMe,  in  Ersch  and  Gru- 
ber's  AUgemeine  EneyelopadU. 

Nearly  an  equal  number  of  ancient  authorities 
might  be  cited  as  testimonies  that  the  discovery  of 
letters  was  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians  and  to  the 
Egyptians  (Walton's  Prolegomena^  ii,  2).  And,  in- 
deed, there  is  a  view,  suggested  by  Gesenius  (Paiicia- 
graphie,  1.  c),  by  which  their  rival  claims  might,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  reconciled — that  is,  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  hieroglyphical  was,  indeed,  the  earliest 
kind  of  all  writing ;  but  that  the  Phoenicians,  whose 
commerce  led  them  to  Egypt,  may  have  borrowed  the 
first"  germ  of  alphabetical  writing  firom  the  pfumeHe 


hieroglyphs.  There  is  at  least  a  remarkable  oobd- 
denoe  between  the  Syro-Arabian  alphabet  and  th« 
phonetic  hieroglyphs,  in  that  in  both  the  fignn  of  t 
material  object  was  xnade  the  sign  of  that  souid  with 
which  the  name  of  the  object  began.  See  Alpha. 
But,  if  this  theory  were  true,  it  would  still  lea^e  the 
Phoenicians  the  possibility  of  having  actually  develop- 
ed the  first  alphabetical  writing ;  and  that,  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  Syro* 
Arabians  have  preserved  their  characters,  and  the 
unanimous  consent  with  which  ancient  writers  sscribe 
to  them  the  transmission  of  the  alphabet  to  the  Greeb 
(Herod,  v,  58 ;  Diod.  Sic.  v,  74),  may  make  the  probi- 
bilities  preponderate  in  their  favor. — ^Kitto,  Cyofcf. 
On  this  assumption,  the  following  table  exhibits  the 
probable  derivsition  of  the  alphabets  of  the  three  letd- 
ing  tjrpes,  the  Shemitic,  the  Indo-Germanic,  and  the 
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Daleth. 
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Ff 
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6 
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22 
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24 
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28 
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F»L 

i  (as  ^^  mater  lectlonis**) 

24 

a  M 

O'mega. 

modem  European,  as  represented  b^r  the  three  forms 
of  character  employed  in  this  work,  namely,  the  He- 
brew, Greek,  and  English,  to  which  all  the  others 
bear  a  well-known  and  mostly  obvious  relation.  The 
founds  attributed  to  them  respectively,  however,  were 
in  many  cases  different.  Another  and  more  funda- 
mental variation  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  He- 
brew all  the  letters  are  regarded  as  coruonanttj  the 
vowels  being  designated  by  certain  additional  marks 
called  **  points,**  of  late  Invention.  See  Hebrew 
Language.  For  a  view  of  the  printed  characters  of 
all  languages  with  their  powers,  see  Ballhom,  Alpha- 
bete  orientaliteher  und  occtdentaUecher  Spraehen  (Leipz. 
and  Lond.  1859).  This  (and  still  more  the  above) 
classification  must  be  understood  as  applying  only  to 
the  written  symbols,  and  not  to  the  etymological  af- 
finities of  languages,  which  depend  upon  national  den- 
▼ation.    See  Ethnouxjt. 


Alphabotioal  Poema 
Htmks. 


See    Abbcbdabiah 


AlphaB'Qa  (*AX0acoi:),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  putative  father  of  James  the  Lesa  (Matt,  x, 
8;  Mark  ui,  18;  Luke  vi,  15;  AcU  i,  13),  and  hus- 
band of  Mary,  the  sister-in-law  of  our  Lord's  mother 
(John  xix,  25)  [see  Mart]  ;  for  which  reason  James 
is  called  '«the  Lord's  brother"  (Gal.  i,  19).  See 
James.  A.D.  ante  26.  It  seems  that  ho  was  a  (per- 
haps elder)  broUier  of  Joseph,  to  whom,  on  his  do- 
cease  without  issue,  his  widow  was  married  According 
to  the  Levirate  Law  (q.  v.).  By  comparing  John  xix, 
25,  with  Luke  xxiv,  10,  and  Matt,  x,  3,  it  appears  that 
AlphiBus  is  the  Greek,  and  Cleophae  or  Ctopae  (q.  v.) 
the  Hebrew  or  Syriac  name  of  the  same  person,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  provinces  or  of  the  time, 
when  men  had  often  two  names,  by  one  of  which  they 
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wen  kttovn  to  their  Mends  and  eolintiymen,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  Romans  or  strangers.  More  prob- 
sUyf  however,  the  double  name  in  Greek  arises,  in 
thifl  instance,  from  a  diversity  in  pronouncing  the  n 
in  his  ArunsBan  name,  **9^n  (cAa/jpAoy',  chanffinfft  as 
in  the  Talmodists,  Ugbtfoot,  ad  Acttj  i,  13),  a  diversity 
which  is  common  also  in  the  Septuagint  (Knin6l, 
Commait,  on  John  xix«  25).  See  Name.  Or  rather, 
perhaps,  Gnpis  was  a  Greek  name  adopted  out  of  re- 
semblance to  the  Jewish  form  of  A  fphcnts  (like  *'  I'anr* 
for  "Saul**),  if,  indeed,  the  former  be  not  the  original 
from  which  the  latter  was  derived  liy  corruption. 

2.  The  Ihther  of  the  evangelist  Levi  or  Matthew 
(Mark  ii,  14).     A.D.  ante  26. 

Alphage  or  Hlphegiis,  archbishop  of  Ganter- 
bnry,  distinguished  for  humility  and  piety.  Beini; 
infected  with  the  views  of  the  age,  he  took  the  habit 
in  the  monastery  of  the  Benedictines,  and  afterward 
shat  himself  up  in  a  cell  at  Bath.  Hero  he  remained 
anti],  the  see  of  Winchestsr  being  vacated  Ity  the 
death  of  Ethelwold,  Dnnstan,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bniT,  called  him  to  the  vacant  biehopric.  In  1005  ho 
was  elevated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  After  he  had 
goremed  this  metropolitan  see  some  year»,  the  Danes 
made  an  irruption  into  the  city,  bumsd  the  cathedral, 
and  having  put  to  death  upward  oi' seven  thousand  of 
the  inhaUtants,  seized  the  archbishop,  whom  the}' 
kept  in  bonds  seven  months,  and  then  murdered ;  this  1 
was  on  the  19th  April,  1012.  Godwin  remarks  that  { 
the  amiderers  did  not  escape  the  psnalty  of  their  sacri- 
legioas  act,  scarcely  one  in  the  whole  Danish  army 
hiving  escaped.— Collier,  iicc/.  ffitt,  i,  487-493. 

AipK^n,  Jbromk  SufOH  Van,  a  Dutch  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Hanau,  May  23,  1G65 ;  studied  at 
fnneker  and  l^yden ;  became  pastor  at  Warmond, 
and  afterward  at  Amsterdam ;  and  finally',  in  1715, 
professor  of  theology  at  Utrecht,  which  office  he  filled 
ontil  his  death  at  Utrecht,  Nov.  7, 1742.  His  principal 
work  is  Spscimuia  Ana^icn,  in  Fpf'tt,  Ptmli  (Utrecht, 
1742,  2  vols.  4to). — Drakenborch,  Oratio  Funebrit  in 
Im  Alpkeu  (Utrecht,  1743);  Hoofer,  Buy.  Ghurale, 
1,210. 

Alphery,  Kicspitoitus  (or  Nikiprer),  a  Rus- 
sian, allied  by  birth  to  the  imperial  family.     In  con- 
seqaence  of  political  troable.*,  he  went  to  England, 
studied  theology,  and,  in  1618,  became  curate  of  War- 
lea,  Huntingdonshire.     It  is  said  that  be  was  repeat- 
edly called  fhmi  his  retirement  to  return  to  Russia, 
even  with  offers  of  the  imperial  throne ;  but  he  pre- 
ferred his  quiet  duties  in  England.     In  1643  he  was 
deprived  of  his  living,  but  it  was  restored  to  him  after 
the  Restoration,  and  be  lived,  greatly  respected,  to  a  | 
great  age. — Bioffraphia  Britanuica^  s.  v. ;  Walker,  Su/- 
ftrviffi  of  the  Clergy  in  the  Great  Heb^Son,  pt  ii. 

Alphitomancy,  a  kind  of  divination  (q.  v.)  per- 
formed with  barley,  first  among  the  pagans,  and  from 
them  introduced  among  Christians.  A  person  sus- 
pected of  crime  was  brought  before  a  priest,  who  made 
hoD  swallow  a  piece  of  barley-cake ;  if  this  was  done 
without  diiEcnlty,  he  was  declared  to  be  innocent; 
otherwise,  not.— Delrio,  Dlsq.  Magic,  lib.  iv,  cap.  11 ; 
Landon,  Ecd.  Did,  s.  v. 

Alphonso  de  Alcala  (in  Latin  Alphonsus 
CoHPLrTKifsn),  a  Spanish  rabbi,  was  a  native  of 
Alcala  de  Benares,  and  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
l«ih  century.  He  embraced  Ciiristianiu%  and  was 
tmpkved  by  Cardinal  Ximenes  in  the  revision  of  the 
celebrated  PcJyglot.— Wolf,  BiiL  Hebr.  i,  198. 

Alpbonso  de  Zamora,  a  Spanish  Jew  and  dis- 
t3ajrBi9hed  rabbi,  converted  to  the  Catholic  fiiitb,  and 
fisptized  in  1506.  Cardinal  Ximenes  employed  him 
for  fifteen  years  upon  his  celebrated  Polyglot,  after 
vhich  he  composed  a  Dictionary  of  the  Chaldee  and 
Hebrew  words  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  other  works 
rsLitiBj  to  the  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     In  these 
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labors  he  had  some  assistance  Arom  others;  but  ha 
composed  many  other  works  by  himself,  mostly  on  the 
Hebrew  tongue.  He  wrote  also,  from  Spain,  a  lettei 
to  the  Roman  Jews,  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  interlined, 
reproaching  them  for  their  obstinac}'. — Cave,  Hitt,  Ut 
anno  1506;  Wolf,  Bibl,  Hebr,  i,  198. 

AlphonaiiB  of  Lignoxl.    See  Liguori. 

Alsted,  JoHANH  Heihbich,  a  German  Protestant 
divine,  bom  in  1588  at  Herbom,  in  Nassau,  professor 
of  philosophy  and  theology  in  his  native  town,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Weissembourg,  in  Trans^Ovania,  where 
he  died  in  1688.  He  represented  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Nassau  at  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Among  his  numer- 
ous works  may  be  mentione<1,  TVtKtaXua  de  MUU  Annia 
(1618;  a  treatise  on  the  Millennium,  translated  and 
published  in  London  in  1643,  4to) ;  EncffclopoBdia  Bib- 
tica  (Francof.  1620,  1612),  in  which  he  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  principles  and  materials  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  should  be  sought  for  in  the  Scriptures. 
He  wrote  also  a  general  Kncyciopcrdia  (Lyons,  1649, 
4  vols,  fol.),  and  other  works,  of  which  a  list  may  be 
found  in  Niceron,  Mimoiret^  t.  zU. 

Altaiue'llS  ('AXravmoc*  prob.  for  MaXravatoCf 
and  this,  by  resolution  of  the  dagesh,  for  Marravacoc), 
one  of  the  *  *  sons**  of  Asom  (or  Hashnm),  who  divorced 
his  Gentile  wife  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  88) ; 
evidently  tho  Mattexai  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text 
(Ezra  X,  83). 

Altar  (nara,  miM&cky  ttom  rDT,  to  a/o^f  insac- 
riflce;  /3ai^(>{;),  a  structure  on  which  sacrifices  of 
any  kind  are  oflTered.  In  ancient  times  this  was  al- 
ways done  by  slaughter  or  by  fire.  The  term  is  bor- 
rowed in  modem  times  to  signify  a  table  or  other 
erection  in  a  church  on  which  the  sacraments  are  ad- 
ministered, or  near  which  prayer  is  offered  and  other 
religious  exercises  performed  (comp.  Heb.  xiii,  10). 
They  were  originally  of  earth  (Exod.  xx,  24 ;  comp. 
Lacan.  ix,  988;  Horace,  Ode*,  ill,  8,  4;  Ovid,  Metam. 
iv,  762;  Triti,  v,  6,  9;  Pliny,  v,  4)  or  unwrought 
stone  (Exod.  xx,  25),  erecteil  on  such  spots  as  had 
been  early  held  sacred  (Gen.  xii,  7  sq. ;  xiii,  18;  xxvi, 
25:  XXXV,  1;  Exod.  xvii,  15;  xxiv,  4  sq.),  especial- 
ly hill-top8«and  eminences  (Gen.  xxii,  9;  Ezek.  xviii, 
6;  comp.  Herod,  i,  131;  Homer,  Iliad,  xxii,  171; 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  524 ;  Livy,  xxi,  88 :  Philostr.  Apol.  i, 
2),  also  house-tops  (2  Kings  xxiii,  12),  as  being  nearer 
the  sky  (Tacit.  Anal,  xiii,  57;  Philostr.  Apol.  ii,  5); 
occasionally  under  remarkable  trees  (2  Kings  xvi,  4). 
See  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Arm ;  Selden, 
Sgnedr.  iii,  260  sq.;  Jahn,  Archdol.  pt.  til,  c.  2,  5; 
Bahr,  SynUntHk,  i,  157,  238;  Lakemacher,  AnUq.  Grac. 
sacr,  p.  221  sq.  The  stone  altars  erected  to  the  true 
God  (Josh,  viii,  81;  1  Kings  xviii,  81;  1  Sam.  vi,  14) 
were  imitated  by  tho  Gentiles,  as  appears  from  Pau- 
sanias  (vi,  382),  where  he  mentions  "  an  altar  of  white 
stone,"  and  ApoUonius  Rbodius,  in  speaking  of  the 
temple  of  Mars  {Argon,  ii).  Altars  were  generally 
erected  at  the  gates  of  the  city  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8).  We 
may  refer  to  this  Acts  xiv,  13,  where  the  priest  of 
Jupiter  is  said  to  have  brought  filleted  oxen  to  tke  gates 
to  perform  sacrifice.  An  altar,  both  among  the  Jews 
and  the  heathen,  was  an  asylum,  a  sanctuary,  for  such 
persons  as  fled  to  it  for  refnge  (Exod.  xxi,  14 ;  1  Kings 
i,  50;  ii,  28,  etc.).  As  to  the  practice  of  the  heathoi 
in  this  respect,  all  the  Greek  writers  are  more  or  lesa 
copk>us.     See  Horns. 

Heb.  xiii,  10,  *'  We  have  an  altar,"  etc.,  Macknight 
explains  thus :  "  Here,  by  a  usual  metonymy,  the  al- 
tar is  put  for  the  sacrifice,  as  is  plain  from  the  apostle's 
adding  *of  which  they  have  no  ri.<ht  to  taf.'  This  is 
the  sacrifice  which  Christ  offiercd  for  the  sins  of  the 
world ;  and  the  eating  of  it  does  not  mean  corporeal  eat- 
ing, but  the  partaking  of  the  pardon  which  Christ,  by 
that  sacrifice,  had  procured  for  sinners"  (comp.  Olsbau. 
sen.  Comment,  in  loc.).     See  Lord's  Supper. 

One  wooden  table  was  wont  to  bo  placed  in  *' 
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rnidat  of  eveiy  niMtiiig.pUca  of  th«  primitive  Chri>- 
tiuis,  npoD  wbich  e*ch  irf  Ibem  laid  what  be  lieilowed 
for  the  uie  of  the  poor,  aa  we  are  informed  by  'Jheod. 
OTCt  (v  IS-  MO  Heb    xii   16)  '  and  becaDss  alma  an 

ted  he  nam        ta    ^       ha  ta         poQ    h 

tb     w  lelud        ca  th   an  ri  tU 

tal     Compare  S 
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level  for  the  fire  aoH  the  eaetifice.     Such  an  tbe 

cairwofaitar-llkeform,  many  of  whidi  itill  tiraiin; 

but  aa  they  arc  sometiniM  found  in  plana  where  noDu 

of  large  size  might  have  bee       blained,  il  tecmi  ttnl 

te      m      jiK         BtB  pc  ial  appnipriitira ; 

Hut         BrU   Draidt,  p.  101)  tliU 

ed  re       nied         them,  and  ucnGns 


In 


linj  IS 


re  tro  g    roba  th     Bom 

ca  ed  Dru     ca      m  ai  parta 

of  the  world,  were  derived  ^oi  tbe  oltan  of  primitive 
tinwa.  See  Stone.  Tbeeo  are  vuioos  in  tbeir  formx, 
and  their  peculiar  uses  have  l)een  very  much  disputed. 
(See  Pmay  C^topadia,  ».  v.  Avebury,  Camac,  StOD> 
henge.)  Dr.  Kitto  hat  elaborately  examined  the  sub- 
ject (_Pict.  Hill.  irfPaUa.  append,  to  bk.  ill,  ch.  lil  and 
iw),  and  comci  to  the  conclufian  that  the  craa^tdu 
are  representatives  of  ancient  altan,  whilo  the  kitt- 
vanu,  or  Btoaea  diapoied  in  a  chest-like  form,  are  anal- 
ogona  to  the  arks  of  jEwiih  and  Eg}-ptian  wanihip 
[eee  Akk},  and  are  remnants  of  the  so-called  urkite 
traditions.  See  F1.00D.  Crcimlecba  are  somewhat 
ia  the  form  of  a  table,  one  large  atono  being  sup- 


parted  in  a  horiiontaJ  or  slightly  inclined  position 
upon  three  or  more,  bel  usually  three  slonee,  set  up- 
right. That  they  were  nsed  as  altars  is  almost  in- 
stinctively anggesled  to  eieri'  one  that  views  tbemj 
andtbia  conclusion  is  strengthened  when,  as  is  often  the 
case,  we  observe  a  small  circular  hole  throogli  which 
probably  tbc  rope  was  run  l>y  which  the  victima,  when 
slaughtered,  were  l>ound  to  the  altar,  an  they  were  to 
the  aiigiilaT  projectiODa  or  "hams"  of  the  Jewish  altar 
(Psa.cjiKiii,27).  Itwas 
natural  that  when  ■  suf- 
ficiency of  laruB  (itones 
conid  not  bo  found,  hoaps 

employed,  and  that,  when 
practicable,  a  large  flnt 
stone  would  be  placed  on 
the  top,  to  give  a  proper 


baa  been  fonnd  to  tika 


sccrated    circles  ftr  in- 

ti  eliberatioD  aE»a{ 

G  nil  (firtf.  GaB.  vi), 

Homer    alludes   u 

Grecia      conncila     held 

lii,  585 ;  ctrnip.  Oi. 

The  followinf, 

gured     from      OdhUt 

TnatU  I'n  Perjia,  ii,  ii- 

SS  called  by  tbe  Hi- 

Stone  of  the  fin 

w  wall.     It  il  t(i 


circle.  There  Is  a  smill  cavity  on  the  top,  ai  If  to 
contain  fire.  The  pyramids  (q.  v.)  of  Egypt  may  like- 
wiae  ha™  been  originally  aitea  of  worihlp, 

Pasaing  by  the  early  and  rude  forms  of  altars  still 
extant  of  the  Slexicaa  worship,  aiace  too  little  ii 
known  of  the  bistory  and  application  of  these  to  illus- 
trate our  tulijflct  in  any  definite  manner,  wo  notice 
those  of  Egypt  as  being  first  both  in  point  of  aptness 


Andent  Ecrptian  Altar  of  bloody  Oflaii«& 
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and  inHiinitj.    The  fifrt  of  the  »c«)nip»nJ'iiiB  «p«ci- 
u  is  of  »  ponlT  EgyptUn  ch«r«rt»r,:«Bills  Uken 
'"  «  uponUrt  monn- 


In  the  CDtlre  painting,  of  the  birds  or  ibiia  one  U 
Ijing  down  at  eaie,  anotber  a  Htuidtng  np  wfthoat 
luT  OT  (ppiebcnaion ;  ■  third,  perched  on  Mme  paling, 
li  looking  over  the  heidi  of  the  poopla ;  and  a  fourth 
ii  atandlng  on  tbo  back  of  a  Sphinx,  nearly  ad^cent 
to  the  temple,  in  the  front  of  it.     It  deiervBt  notice 
that  thii  altar  (and  the  other  alio)  hug  at  each  of  it« 
foar  oomen  a  rliing,  which  continuu  aqnare  to  about 
half  tti  height,  but  from  tbenco  la  gradnoU]-  alopcd  off 
to  on  edge  or  a  point.     Tbeae  ire  no  doubt  the  AorM 
of  like  allar,  and  prolially  this  ia  thaii  true  figara 
(.see  Eiod.  xxvll,  2,  etc. ;  xxix,  12 ;  Ezek.  zliii,  1&). 
Vhe  priest  ia  blowing  up  the  Are,  appuenEl}'  with  ■ 
fiin   ao  aa  to  avoid  tha  pollution  of  the  breath.     The 
in  '  other  figure,  which  we  give  mora  in  full,  ihowi  tho 
ra  a  tent-   boma  of  the  altar,  tbrmcd  on  the  aame  principle  aa  the 
il;  ,    the  I  ftiregoing;  bat  this  Is  seen  on  lu  angle,  and  Ita  gen- 
is   nu   I  eral  form  is  more  elevated.      It  has  no  gailonda,  and 
isroua  themuiicva      perfumes  appear  to  be  burning  on  it.     In  thli  pictnre 
iDUS  and  the  priesta  i  tha  asaembly  is  not  so  numeroua  as  in  the  other ;  but 
as      The  temple  la    almoat  all,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  a  doien  penona, 
steps  leads  up  to  it   '  ire  playing  on  musical  inatrumenta. 


Oneco-l:«ypUin 

Tin  idolaters  in  the  Ant  ages  of  the  world,  who 
ennrdly  wonbipped  tha  sun,  appear  to  have  thought 
it  improper  to  conflne  the  supposed  infinity  of  this 
iauginiry  deity  within  Willi,  and  therefore  they  gen- 
cnllj  made  choice  of  woods  and  mountains,  aa  the 
sion  ronvenient  places  for  their  Idolatry  j  ind  ohen, 
iiiliterlimei,  they  hadlirought  in  the  ose  of  temples, 
in  for  a  long  time  they  kept  them  open-roofed. 
With  such  a  form  of  worship  notions  of  gloomy  snb- 
limilr  xera  osMciated.  and  ao  prevalent  wis  tho  cus- 
ton,  Ihit  the  phrase  "worshipping  on  hiKh  places," 
a  firqaeotly  used  to  signify  idolatrj-  in  the  Old  Tea- 
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tament.  The  worshipping  on  hIgh-pIaceB  nu  strict- 
ly forbidden  to  the  Jews  ;  not  merely  liecanae  the  cns- 
tom  hsd  a  tendency  to  prodnce  idolatry,  hut  alao  he- 
cause  the  custoQiary  tbrm  of  that  idolatry  was  the 
worst,  tha  most  cmel,  and  tlie  moat  deliasing.  See 
HiOH-Pi^CE.  It  was  before  these  altara,  in  groves 
and  mountains,  that  human  aicrificea  weis  most  ftB- 
quantly  offered,  that  parents  whose  natnral  ifiTectiDn* 
were  bll):hted  and  destroyed  by  dark  auperstitiona 
mide  their  children  pus  through  the  fire  to  Moloch ; 
and  it  wu  in  such  places  thst  licentiousness  and  de- 
pravity were  lyalemiticilly  made  a  part  of  poblio 
wonhip.  Seo  Ii>cii.atrT.  It  does  not  sppear  tram 
the  monuments  that  altars  on  high-places  were  com- 
mon In  Egypt,  though  there  are  some  traces  of  wor- 
ibip  in  groves.     Seo  Abhehau. 

Tho  heathens  at  first  made  their  altars  only  of  turf, 
afterward  of  (tone,  marble,  wood,  and  other  materials. 
They  differed  in  form  as  well  u  material,  some  being 
round,  some  square,  and  others  trlangnlar.  All  their 
altars  tamed  toward  the  cast,  and  stood  lower  than 
the  sCitue  of  the  god,  and  were  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures reprcscntinL;  the  deity  to  whom  erected,  or  the 
appropriate  symliols.  These  sltara  were  of  two  hinds, 
the  higher  and  the  lower;  the  higher  were  intended 
fbr  the  celestial  gods,  and  were  called  by  the  Romana 
allaria ;  the  lower  were  for  the  terrestriil  and  infer- 
nal gods,  and  were  called  ara.  Those  dedicated  to 
the  heavenly  gods  were  raised  a  great  height  above 
the  grortnd ;'  those  of  the  terrestrial  gods  were  ilmost 
even  with  the  surface,  and  those  for  tha  infernal  da]. 
ties  were  only  holes  dog  in  the  ground,  called  ktM- 
aai.  ■  TAost  of  the  ancient  Greek  iltars  were  of  i  cn- 
tilcal  Ibrm ;  and  hence,  when  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Detbhi  commanded  that  i  new  altar  should  be  p»^ 
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pared  gxaetlj'  doalil*  the  Ate  of  thnt  whidi  tlzeaiy 
Mood  in  the  templn,  ■  pioblem  iru  ^ren  inrpuiing 
IIm  powen  of  ccicDoa  in  thoH  Aajs,  which  i«  weU 
known  to  DutbenuUduu  nodar  tha  nune  of  Iht  dtpli- 
atiiom  of  lie  eiifre.  The  gnat  temple*  of  Roma  gen- 
mUj  ctnitalned  three  lUu* ;  the  Ant,  in  the  Hnctu- 
aiy  at  tha  foot  of  the  (tatna,  for  ^cania  tai  llbationi ; 
Uw  aecoDd,  before  the  gate  of  the  ttoiple.  for  the  aac- 
riSce  of  Tktim* ;  and  tha  third,  like  tha  table  of  abe*- 
bnad,  waa  a  portable  one  tor  the  offeringa  and  reaaala 


Cod."— Pan),  diH»aning  in  that  city  on  tfai 
tion  of  the  dead,  waa  carried  by  aoms  of  tba  philoao- 
phen  befbnt  tba  Judge*  of  the  Areopagoa,  where  ha 
D)«B  thi*eipreaaiDn(ActaxTli,  23,  !3):  "TemenDf 
Athnu,  I  pereeivo  that  in  ali  thinga  ]-a  are  too  auper- 
atitkiua" (over-rond  of  godi)  1  "foraa  I  paased  by,  and 
beheld  JODT  aacred  iaatrnmeDta,  I  found  an  altar  with 
thiaiucriptlon, '  To  the  aaknown  god;'  him,  thenfore, 
whomj-BWorahipaa'iMbKWit,' him  declare" (repreacnt, 
■nnonnce)  '■  I  unto  yoD."  The  quaatioD  ia.  What  wa* 
tbU  altar  Ihna  conaecnI«l  to  the  "anknown  god?" 
Jerome  aajalbatit  waaioacribed  "  to  the  goda  of  Ana, 
Earope,  and  Aftica— to  the  anknown  and  strange 
goda ;"  and  that  tfao  apoatie  luea  the  niD^lor  form  bo- 
canae  hia  deaign  waa  only  to  demonstrate  to  the  Athe- 
niana  that  they  adored  an  unknown  god  (CowimnU.  ad 
TU.  i,  1!).  Some,  aa  Grotius,  Voaslus,  Beia,  believe 
that  Paul  >peak«  of  altan  exUnt  In  several  places  of 
Attica,  withoat  any  Enicription,  erected  aftar  a  aoUmn 
expiation  for  tha  conntry,  by  the  pbiloaopher  Epimeu- 
Idea  (Diog.  Loert.  VU.  Epim.  I,  !9).  Othen  conceive 
that  this  altar  was  the  one  mentioned  hy  Pauaaniaa 
(1, 1)  and  PhUoatratna  {VU.  Ap.  vi,  8),  who  speak  of 
altan  at  Athena  consecrated  "  to  tha  unknown  gods." 
Lodan  (PMlopatr.  {  9)  awear*  "  by  Che  nmtmoirn  god 
at  Athena."  He  add*,  "  Being  come  to  Atbena,  and 
finding  there  (he  iiiutimni  god,  wa  worabipped  him, 
and  gave  tbauks  to  him,  with  haudi  lifted  np  to  heav- 
en" (but  see  Miameyer,  Interp,  Omi.  Pauli  in  Arttip. 
ioA.)-  Peter  Comestor  nlatei  that  Dlonysiaa  tlie 
AreopaglU,  observing  while  ba  wa*  at  Aleiandrij  the 
edipae  whicb,  contrary  to  nature,  happened  at  the 
death  of  our  Saviour,  fnim  thence  concluded  that  some 
unknown  god  BaSared ;  and  not  being  then  in  a  sitoa- 
tion  to  learn  more  of  the  matter,  he  erected  at  hia  re- 
tarntoAthrnstbla altar" to Ibe  unknown  god," which 
gave  Dccuion  to  Panl'i  diacnurte  at  the  Areopatcua. 
Ibeophybct.  (Ecumeniui,  and  othen,  give  a  dilTerent 
account  of  ita  origin  and  design,  but  each  nf  their  opin- 
ions,  as  also  those  we  have  notired,  ha*  ita  difficulties. 
Augustine  had  no  doubt  that  the  Athenians,  under  the 
appellation  of  tbe  Mliwini  Coif,  reallv  worshipped  the 
ttue  one  (comp.  Hales,  Awd^,  Iti',  blS-SSt).  See 
Athehb.  The  meat  piobabla  appean  to  l<e  the  con- 
)ectura  of  Eichhom  {AUgrM.  Dlblieih.  iii,  ^H),  to 
which  Kiemayer  labacribes,  that  (here  were  standing 
at  Athena  several  veiy  ancient  altan,  wblcb  had  orig- 
inally no  inscription,  and  which  were  afterward  not 
destroyed,  for  fear  of  provoking  the  anger  of  the  gods 
to  wbom  they  had  been  dedicated,  although  it  was  no 
longer  known  who  these  gods  were.  He  suppoaas, 
tfawetbn,  that  the  inserij^oii  dytworv  Oifi,  to  am. 
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[aoaae]  tntiloon  Cod,  waa  placed  upon  them;  aiid0ai 
one  of  theaa  altan  waa  aeen  by  ttia  apoatie,  vho,  Kt 
knowbg  that  then  ware  othen,  apoke  accotdisfl]'. 
To  tbii  we  may  add  the  notion  of  KniaOl  (CimwM. 
in  loc.),  who  conaiden  it  proved  that  then  wne  Ki' 
eral  altan  at  Athens  on  which  the  inacriiitiiin  ni 
writtan  hi  the  piuni  number,  and  UUeve*  that  Um 
was  aito  one  altar  with  the  inscription  in  the  nDgolat, 
altbough  the  fjct  has  been  rsoord^  by  no  orkrimla; 
for  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this  sUepct  to  Ihr 
diacredit  ofa  writer,  like  Paul,  of  unimpeachiil  iiU{- 
rity.  The  altar  m  question,  he  thinks,  had  ynUtij 
been  dedicated  oyvwrifi  01^  on  account  of  kih  n- 
markabie  benefit  received,  whicb  seemed  attiibttiblt 
to  lomt  God,  olthongb  it  waa  imceitain  to  rhm.  Sh 
Unsaowa  God. 


Various-     . , 

'    BabyloBtan;  «.  I(«aan;  T,  &  hf**. 

So  much  at  least  is  certain,  both  ftvm  Panl'i  aHer- 
tion  and  the  testimony  of  Greek  pnirane  writers,  thU 
altan  to  an  unknown  god  or  goda  existed  at  Athru. 
But  the  attempt  to  osccrtain  definitely  whom  tit 
Athenians  wonhipped  under  thia  appellation  ugit 
over  remain  fmitleas  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  Vu 
inscription  afforded  to  Paul  a  happy  occasion  of  pnH 
claiming  tbe  Gospel;  and  thoee  who  cmbnctd  it 
found  indeed  that  the  Being  whom  thsy  had  thus  "  i{- 
nonntly  wonhipped"  was  tha  one  only  living  sul 
true  God  (Lardner'i  H'orfj,  vii,  819-831).      Sec  Pan, 

II.  ynriiA.— Cain  end  Akel  appear  to  have  ver- 
sbipped  at  some  primitive  form  of  altar  (Gen.  It,  S.  4) ; 
but  the  Gnt  alur  wa  read  of  b  the  Bible  waa  ihst 
erected  hy  Koah  on  leavhig  tha  ark.  According  la  a 
rabbinical  legend,  it  was  partly  formed  from  the  re- 
mains of  one  built  by  Adam  en  hii  expulaion  tn<a 
Paradise,  and  afterward  used  by  Cain  and  Abel,  on  Uw 
identical  spot  where  Aliraham  pnpared  to  offer  up 
Isaac  (Zoiar,  Gen.  11.  8, 1  j  Jonathan'a  Tatyam,  Gen. 
ix,  !0j  xxil,  S9).  Uention  is  made  of  altan  erected 
hy  Abraham  (Gen.  x)J,Ti  xiii,  4  j  xxli,  9);  bv  Isaac 
■,  25);  by  Jacob  (xxxiii,  SO;  xxxv,  1,'s):  hy 
(Exod.  zvii,  15).  After  tbo  giving  of  tbe  Isw, 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  make  an  altar  of 
earth ;  Ibcy  were  alao  permitted  to  employ  atones,  but 
no  Iron  tool  waa  to  lie  applied  to  them.  1  his  has  been 
gsncrally  ondentood  as  an  interdiction  of  iculptuie, 
in  ordertn  guard  against  a  violation  of  the  accondcom- 
mandtnrnt.  Altars  were  frrqnently  built  on  kigi 
piactt  (q.  v.),  tha  word  lieing  need  not  only  tor  the 
eievalcd  spots,  hut  for  the  aacrificlai  atmcturea  npon 
them  (CreUHr,^yniiof.  1,169;  Geaeuiua,  CeasiBcisf.  n 
Jt$a.  ti,  282).  Thua  Solomon  bwA  a  high-place  for 
Chcmosh  (1  Kings  xl,  7),  and  Joaiah  broke  down  and 
burnt  the  high-place,  and  atamped  It  imall  to  powder 
(2  Kinga  xxlli,  16).  Such  ttructuica,  however,  wen 
forbidden  by  the  Uoaaie  law  (Dent,  xli,  18;  xtI,  &), 
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uapt  ia  putiistu  iiuUnns,  such  u  thoie  oT  Gideon 
(Jidg.  Ti,  !E)uid  Dkvid  (!  8wn.  xiiv,  18).  It  U  Hid 
1^  SofaxnoB  ttal  hs  "  lav«d  tha  Loid,  wilking  Id  ths 
minla  of  DlTtd,  his  fathar,  anij  Iw  ucrificed  Ind 
bunt  RKxine  on  the  blgh-plac«»"  (1  King)  iii,  8). 
Akin  mn  Mnutiinei  built  on  the  imfa  of  IwnMa ;  in 
t  King!  ixiii,  li,  m  rmI  dT  Die  altan  Ihit  were  or 
tbt  lop  e(  tin  Bifer  chamber  of  Ahai.  In  the  taber. 
Ucle,  tad  •flerwud  tn  the  temple,  two  altan  wen 
ended,  «■>  for  •acrifiesi,  the  other  for  Ibccdm  ;  th«  ta- 
ble Air  the  •bew-bnad  is  bUo  KHnstimee  called  an  altar. 

1.  TbeALTABorBcB»T-oFPEBixc  (rtirn  nai-?), 

Exui. xii,iS,  or  bnaew altar (TUnn  nSK),  Eiod. 
ixxli,  39,  called  in  Hal.  i,  T,  K,  "  tbe  tili'le  of  the 
Lord,"  perhaps  al»  in  E»k.  iliv,  16.  Tbli  lUffietcd 
IE  oHulnictian  at  diffincDt  tinus. 

(a.)  Id  the  tabtmade  (Exod.  xxvil,  xxxTiii)  tUi 
■u  a  hollow  iquare,  five  cnbita  in  length  and  btsadth, 
md  Uine  cabiu  in  height ;  it  wa>  made  of  ifait^m- 
vood  [lee  SHiTTmH,  and  overlaid  oithpUtei  of  bnaa. 
Ia  Uie  middle  then  was  a  ledge  or  pra}ectiaD  (33*^S, 
tartoi',  BoMnmliiler,  ilrombtilacnim),  on  which  tbe 
pritst  Itood  while  olBciating ;  immedtately  below  thit 
>  bru  gnliDg  was  let  down  into  the  altar  to  support 
the  Sn,  with  four  rings  attadied,  throBgh  wfaicb  polea 

to  hiTe  mppoied  that  this  grating  was  placed  perpen- 
ilicntirlj,  and  bslened  to  the  outward  edge  of  this 
pnJMtiDn,  thiu  nialung  the  lower  part  of  lbs  alUr 
lugerthin  tbe  opp«r.  Others  have  imagined  that  it 
exUdded  borixouUU}'  bejond  the  projection,  in  orde: 
toiBleieeptthecaalaDrportionaofthesacrilicfl  wbicl 
mi^aixideolallr  fall  offtha  altar.  To  this  effect  is  i 
•Ulemeat  bj  the  Targnmitt  Jonathan.  Bat  tor  lucb  i 
poipMe  (u  Bibr  rcn^ki,  Sfmbol.  i,  480)  a  grating 
■ems  very  nnsnitabie  (eomp.  Joeephns,  Ami.  iii,  6,  8). 
A>  tbt  priesCI  were  forbidden  to  go  up  bj'  itepa  to  the  al- 
lu(EiDd.xx,!6i  comp.Gell.  X,  16;  Serrins, od ^n. 
ii,  6K),  a  slope  of  earth  waa  probabi}-  made  rising  to 
•  fcftl  with  the  projectjon.  According  to  the  Jewish 
IndUioo,  this  was  on  the  sonth  side,  which  is  n<  ' 
pmtalile;  for  on  the  eait  was  "the  place  of  the  a 
(Ler.  i,  16),  and  the  laver  of  brass  was  probabl;  near 
Ibe  western  ude,  so  that  only  tbe  north  and  soutii  ^des 
■ere  left  (Eiek.  Tiii,  6).  Those  aitLci  who  auppoati 
liu  grsting  to  bars  been  perpendicolar  or  on  tbe  001- 
iiile  canndcr  the  tnjanction  in  Exod.  xx,  31,  sa  ap- 
Fllcible  to  thia  altar,  and  that  the  ioaidfl  was  filled 
■ilh  euth ,-  so  that  the  boards  of  shittim-wood  foim- 
td  menly  ■  ease  for  the  real  altar.  So  Jarchi, 
Eiod.  ixtii,  6.  Ita  comers  were  ornamented  with 
"lurai"  (Exod.  zxix,  IS;  Lev.  Iv,  IB  sq.).     See 

tn  Exod.  xxTli,  S,  the  following  utensils  are  man- 
tintd  as  belonging  to  tha  altar,  all  of  which  were  to 
be  made  irfbraaa.  1.  nl'1'^&,iiroU',paiw  ordiahesto 
nceiTe  the  aabes  (q.  v.)  that  fell  throogh  the  grating. 
'  "~^,  jol"',  Aovdt  (yn\g. /onipa),  for  cle 
lietlm.  8.r.1p^JT;,nBra*of*' {Antb.Vers.il 
SfL  fiaXai;  Gescniat,  pattra  tacrijka),  vessals  for 
mriting  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  on  the  altar. 
r^lipj,  mizlagotk'  (Anth.  Veis.  "jfeat-ix*.  j"  Sept. 
vnijpai;  Vaig. /iadmmla),  large /n-jbt  to  tnni  the 
IHcuoffleshiOr  to  take  them  off  tha  fiie  (see  1  Sam. 
i,  13),  i  nSnna,  madUoH-  (Anth.  Van.  "jCre. 
;<■•  i"  Sept.  ri  rvptiov) ;  tha  same  word  Is 
>hattiaasUtadenuer«(Nam.XTi,17>;  hnt  b>  Exod. 
m,  W,  ••  ataff-ditia :"  Sept.  iraOi/iaTa.  (Comp. 
i^Mj,DiTiAtni.p.aaKi.\  Hejer,  SiieUnil.  p.SOl 
•q-l  ^»aTa,Dt  roterwacp.  S7.) 

(I.)  Tlw  attar  of  bomt-oibrings  In  iSiWiiiiiod'i  r«i- 
^  was  of  macfa  larger  diBMBalons,  "twenty  cnbita  \n 
leHtb  aod  brawHb,  aad  tea  in  height"  (S  Chron. 
M«p.lKiMglTiii,2I,«)  ix,  tS),  and  waa  nu 
^"iy  o(  bnas,  L  •.  bnni*  piste*  corertng  a  stnictnra 
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repaired  (in  which  sense  the  word  is  evidently  used  in 
2  Chron.  zziv,  4)  or  reconstructed  (Sept.  IviKaiviot) 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was  before  the  porch  of  the 
liord  (2  Chron.  xv,  8).  This  altar  was  removed  by 
King  Ahaz  (2  Kings  zvi,  14);  it  was  *^  cleansed"  by 
Hezeklah ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Manasseh's  reign 
was  rebuilt.  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  was  one 
of  the  sacred  ntensils  which  the  Babylonians  broke  nip 
and  removed  their  materials  (Jer.  Ill,  17  sq.). 

(c.)  Of  the  altar  of  bumt-offering  in  the  eectmd  tem- 
ple the  canonical  scriptures  give  us  no  information, 
excepting  that  it  was  erected  before  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  were  laid  (Ezra  iii,  S,  6),  on  the  same 
place  where  it  had  formerly  been  built  (Josephus,  Ant. 
xi,  4,  1).  From  the  Apocrypha,  however,  we  may  in- 
fer that  it  was  made,  not  of  brass,  but  of  unhewn 
stone  (comp.  Spencer,  Let;,  rit.  p.  418  sq. ;  B&hr,  <Sym* 
hoi.  i,  489 ;  Cramer,  p.  82  sq.),  for  in  the  account  of 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  service  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus, it  is  said,  **  They  tooic  whole  stones,  according 
to  the  law,  and  built  a  new  altar  according  to  the  for- 
mer** (1  Mace,  iv,  47).  When  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
pillaged  Jerusalem,  Joscphus  informs  us  that  he  left 
the  temple  bare,  and  toolc  away  the  golden  candle- 
sticks, and  the  golden  altar  (of  incense),  and  table  (of 
shew-bread),  and  the  altar  of  bumt-offering  (Ant.  xii, 
6, 4). 

(d.)  The  altar  of  bumt-offering  erected  by  Herod  is 
thus  described  by  Josephus  {WarSj  v,  5,  6) :  **  Before 
this  temple  stood  the  altar,  fifteen  cubits  high,  and 
equal  both  in  length  and  breadth,  each  of  which  di- 
mensions was  fifty  cubits.  The  figure  it  was  built  in 
was  a  square,  and  it  had  comers  like  homs,  and  the 
passage  up  to  it  was  by  an  insensible  acclivity  from 
the  south.  It  was  formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor 
did  any  iron  tool  so  much  as  touch  it  at  any  time." 
The  dimensions  of  this  altar  are  differently  stated  in 
the  Mishna  {Middotk,  iii,  1).  It  is  there  described  as 
a  square  82  cubits  at  the  base ;  at  the  height  of  a 
cubit  it  is  reduced  1  cubit  each  way,  making  it  30  cu- 
bits square;  at  5  cubits  higher  it  is  similarly  con- 
tracted, becoming  28  cubits  square,  and  at  the  base 
of  the  horns  26  cubits ;  and,  allowing  a  cubit  each  way 
for  the  deambulacrum,  a  square  of  24  cubits  is  left  for 
the  fire  on  the  altar.  Other  Jewish  writers  place  the 
deambulacrum  2  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  altar, 
which  would  certainly  be  a  more  suitable  oonstrac- 
tion.  The  Mishna  states,  in  accordance  with  Jose- 
phus, that  the  stones  of  the  altar  were  unhewn,  agree- 
ably to  the  command  in  Ezod.  zx,  25 ;  and  that  they 
were  whitewashed  every  year  at  the  Passover  and  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  On  the  south  side  was  an  in- 
clined plane,  82  cubits  long  and  16  cubits  broad,  piade 
likewise  of  unhewn  stones.  A  pipe  was  connected 
with  the  south-west  horn,  througli  which  the  blood 
of  the  victims  was  discharged  by  a  subterraneous  pas- 
sage into  the  brook  Kedron.  Under  the  altar  was  a 
cavity  to  receive  the  drink-offerings,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  a  marble  slab,  and  cleansed  from  time  to 
time.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  several  iron 
rings  were  fixed  to  fasten  the  victims.  Lastly,  a  red 
line  was  drawn  round  the  middle  of  the  altar  to  dis- 
tingubh  between  the  blood  that  was  to  be  sprinkled 
above  and  below  it  (Reland,  Antiq.  Sacr.  p.  97  sq. ; 
Lamy,  i>e  Tabemac,  table  16;  L*Empereur,  in  the 
Mishna^  in  loc. ;  Cramer,  De  A  ra  exteriore  Templi  ee- 
cundi^  Lugd.  Bat.  1697,  and  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  x ; 
Ugolini  Altare  ezter,  in  his  Tketaur.  x;  Otho,  Lex, 
RaJbh.  p.  82  sq.). 

According  to  Lev.  vi,  6,  the  fire  on  the  altar  of 
bumt-offerings  was  not  permitted  to  go  out  (Buxtorf, 
Historia  ignis  sacri^  in  his  ExercU.  p.  288  sq. ;  and 
in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  x ;  Horeb,  De  igne  Sacro,  in  Ugo- 
lini Thesaur.  xxxii;  Bohn,  De  igne  Gentilium  sacro 
in  Israel,  sacra  injurio,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur,  x ;  comp. 
Deyling,  Observ.  ii,  164  sq. ;  v,  47  sq. ;  Carpzov,  Ap^ 
par.  p.  286;  Schacht,  Animadv.  ad  Iken.  p.  298;  Bo- 


senmOller,  Morgeni.  il,  156  sq. ;  Spanheim,  De  Vula 
et  Prjftaneis  Grac.  in  Grnvii  Thesaur.  v,  660  iq.; 
Hyde,  Helig.  vet.  Pers.  viii),  as  having  originaUj  ftll- 
en  from  heaven  (Lev.  ix,  24 ;  wvp  ovpavoreriCt  covp^ 
Curt,  iii,  8 ;  Ammian.  Marcel,  xxiii,  6 ;  PaqsuL  r, 
15, 5 ;  viii,  9, 1 ;  Plptarch,  JVtrma,  ix ;  Solin.  v;  Serr. 
ad  ^n.  xiir  200 ;  Val.  Max..  i,  1,  7 ;  ZendayeeU,  iii, 
237),  and,  according  to  the  .rabbinical  traditioiu,  re- 
newed in  like  manner  on  several  occasions  (Gemut, 
Yoma,  21;  Zebach,  61, 2 ;  2  Mace,  i,  19  sq. ;  comp.  Van 
Dale,  De  Idoiatr.  c.  viii,  p.  149  sq.).     See  Bdbst*of- 
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2.  The  second  altar  belonging  to  the  Jewish  Cul* 
tus  was  the  Altar  of  Ixcense  (r*^t3prt  nst^a  and 

^»  ___  •  •  * 

n'niSp  *^I3pp,  Exod.  XXX,  1 1  Sept.  Qveuurri^picv  ^ 
fiiaftaro^\  called  also  the  golden  altar  (Srttn  nST<3, 
£xod.*:xxxix,  88;  Num.  iv,  11)  to  distinguish  it  from 
the'  altar  of  bumt-offering,  which  was  of  less  costly  ou- 
tenals  (Exod.  xxxviii,  80).  Probably  this  is  meant  by 
thiB  .*'  alUr  of  wood"  spoken  of  in  Ezek.  xli,  22,  irbich 
is  further  described  as  the  "  table  that  is  hefon  the 
Lordf"  an  expression  precisely  suitable  to  the  altar  of 
incense  (see  Delitzsch,  Bru>/  an  die  Hdrr.  p.  678). 

The  name  HStp,  "  altar,"  was  not  strictly  appropii* 
ate,  as  no'  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it ;  but  once  id 
the  year,. on.  the  great  day  of  atonement,  the  high- 
priest  sprinkled  .upon  the  horns  of  it  the  blood  of  the 
sin-offering -(Exod.  xxx,  10).    It  was  placed  between 
the  table  of  shew-bread  and  the  golden  candlestid^ 
(Lev.  xvi,  18),  i.  e.  in  the  holy  place,  "befote  the 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony"  (Ezod.  xxx. 
6;  xl,  5).     PhUo,  too,  speaks  of  it  as  *' within  the 
first  vail,"  and  as. standing  between  the  candlestick 
and  the  table  of  shew-bread.     In  apparent  contradic- 
tion to  this,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrrvs 
enumerates  it  among  the  objects  which  were  within 
the  second  vail,  1.  e.  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.   It  is  true 
that  by  Ovfitarripiov  in  this  passage  mag  be  meant  "a 
censer,"  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  Sept, 
but  it  is  better  understood  of  the  altar  of  incense, 
which  by  Philo  and  other  Hellenists  is  called  ^/imr^- 
piov.     It  is  remarkable  also,  that  in  1  Kings  vi,2i, 
this  same  altar  is  said  to  belong,  to  "the  oracle" 
O^^f^  'y^H  natttn),  or  most  holy  place.     This 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  bj'  the  gr«at  typical  and 
symbolical  importance  attached  to  this  altar,  so  that 
it  might  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  "  second  taber- 
nacle."   (See  Bleek  on  Heb.  ix,  4,  and  Delitzsch,  in 
loc.) 

(a.)  This  altar  in  the  tabernacle  was  made  of  shit- 
tim-wood  overlaid  with  gold  plates,  and  was  one  cnbit 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  two  cubits  in  height.  It 
had  homs  (Lev.  iv,  7)  of  the  same  materials ;  and  roond 
the  flat  surface  (SJ,  gag,  "  top")  was  a  border  (^t,  ser, 
Auth.  Vers.  "  crown ;"  Sept,  crpeirrtjv  an^avtfv)  of 
gold,  undemeath  which  were  the  rings  to  receive  "  the 
staves  (Q*^?^,  baddim',  parts;  Sept.  oKvraXai)  made ' 
of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with  gold,  to  bear  it  withal" 
(Exod.  xxx,  1-6;  Josephus,  Ant.  iii,  6,  8). 

(6.)  The  altar  in  Solomon^s  temple  was  similar,  but 
made  of  cedar  (1  Kings  vi,  20;  vii,  48;  1  Chion. 
xxix,  18)  overlaid  with  gold  (comp.  Isa.  vi,  6). 

(c.)  The  altar  in  the  second  temple  was  taken  awsT 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Mace,  i,  23),  and  restored 
by  Judas  Maccabaens  (1  Mace,  iv,  49).  On  the  arch 
of  Titus  there  appears  no  altar  of  incense ;  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  Heb.  ix,  nor  by  Joseph.  Ani.  xiv,  4, 4. 
According  to  the  Mishna  (Chagigahj  iii,  8;  Tatiud^yU 
2),  it  was  overlaid  with  metal.  From,  the  dream- 
stance  that  the  sweet  incense  was  bnmt  upon  it  every 
day,  morning  and  evening  (Exod.  xxx,  7,  8),  as  well 
as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled  upon  it 
(v,  10),  this  altar  had  a  special  importance  atUched 
to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which  appears  in  the  Heav- 
enly Temple  (Isa.  vi,  6;  Kev.  viii,  8,  4).     It  was 
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ftippoKd  Form  of  the  Jewish  Altar  of  loceiiM. 

donbtlen  this  altar  at  which  Zacharias  was  minuter- 
ing  when  the  angel  appeared  to  bira  (Lake  i,  11). 

See  generally  Hamm,  De  Ara  8vffihu  (Herbom, 
1715);  Cremer,  AnHq,  Sacr,  i,  297  sq. ;  Schlichter,  in 
the  Symbol,  Lit,  Brem,  ii,  401  sq. ;  Ugolini  Altare  In- 
teriHS,  in  his  Tkesaur.  xi ;  Bahr,  Symbol,  i,  419  sq., 
470  sq.    See  Incessb. 

3.  Of  other  Jewish  altars,  wo  read  only  of  (1.)  Al- 
tars of  brick.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such 
inlBa.lxT,3.    The  words  an,  D*^an!en  b?  D'^n^pQ, 

"offering  incense 
I  ]  on  ike  brich,"  gen- 

erally explained  as 
refeiring  to  altars 
mado  of  this  mate- 
rial, and  probably 
situated  in  the 
*^  gardens'*  men- 
tioned Just  before. 
Bosenm&ller  sug- 
gests, however, 
that  the  allusion  is 
to  some  Babylonish 
custom  of  burning 
^^^^^  _  incense  on  bricks 

Vtrioa.  Altars  1,  2.  Egyptian,  tnm  cove^d  over  with 
{>»-reUeft(RaMelllnf).  3.  Afltyrian,  magic  formulsB  or 
fojffld  at  KhonabAd  (I^yard).     4  cuneiform  inscrip- 

^(Uyixd).  ">«  view  of  Gese- 

nins  and  Maurer. 

(1)  The  Ass^To-Damasceno  altar  erected  by  Ahaz 
for  his  own  use  (2  Kings  xvi,  10-13).  See  Ahaz.  It 
Ppbably  resembled  one  of  thwe  in  the  annexed  cut.— 
Winer,  i,  49, 194  sq. ;  ii,  303 ;  Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

HI.  CArafMm.-— 1.  Su/nificance.— The  word  altar  is 
wed,  figuratively,  to  denote  the  Lord's  table,  not,  how- 
ever, in  a  sacrificial  sense.  As  there  is  but  the  ono  sac- 
rificing  priest,  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  ono  propitiatory 
Mcrifice,  namely,  the  sacrifice  of  himself,  so  there  k 
«rt  the  one  altar,  that  upon  which  ho  gave  himself  a 
«Mom  for  all.  The  apostles  in  no  instance  call  the 
bnad  and  wine  a  sacrifice,  or  the  Lord's  table  an  al- 
tw,  or  the  Christian  minister  a  priest.  And  this  is 
tte  more  remarkable  in  this  caso ;  for  they  do  speak 
«f  priests,  and  sacrifices,  and  altars  under  the  Chris- 
^^odispensation,  but  never  in  reference  to  the  Loid's 
dipper.  There  cannot  but  have  been  design  in  this 
oabaion.  In  the  earliest  age  of  Christianity  the 
wbte  was  not  called  altar  (Lardner,  Worki,  iv,  212) ; 
J! J^ter  period  both  altar  and  table  were  used  in- 
?J™ntiy,  the  former  word,  however,  not  in  a  Jew- 
ub  or  pagan  sense.  When  the  ancient  apologists 
*ew  reproached  with  having  no  temples,  no  altars, 
^  *hrinee,  they  simply  replied,  "  Shrines  and  altars 
*•  have  not,"     Tlw  mors  common  word  employed 


was  table,  with  the  addition  of  some  epithet  imply- 
ing the  peculiar  use  of  it  in  a  Christian  church.  In 
Chrysostom  it  is  termed  the  m3*8tical  and  tremen- 
dous table;  sometimes  the  spiritual,  divine,  royal, 
immortal,  heavenly  table.  Wherever  the  word  altar 
was  used,  it  was  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
Jewish  altar  on  which  bloody  sacrifices  were  laid,  and 
from  heathen  altars,  connected  with  absurd  idolatries. 

The  Church  of  England  never  uses  the  word  "  al- 
tar'* for  communion-table  in  her  rubrics,  and  she 
carefully  excludes  the  notion  of  a  literal  sacrifice, 
which  altar  would  imply,  by  expressly  referring  in 
her  communion -service  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
(**  who,  by  his  one  oblation  of  himself  once  offered, 
made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufiicient  sacrifice  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world")  ;  and  by  studiously  intro- 
ducing into  the  same  service  the  word  "sacrifice" 
in  the  several  figurative  senses  (warranted  by  Scrip- 
ture) which  it  will  bear;  applying  the  word  to  our 
alms,  to  our  offering  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to 
the  offering  of  ourselves,  souls  and  bodies,  but  never 
applying  it  to  the  elements.  That  the  English  re- 
formers wished  to  discountenance  the  notion  of  al- 
tars, and  sacrifices  thereon,  appean  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  Reformation  altars  were  ordered  hence- 
forth to  be  called  tables,  in  consequence  of  a  sermon 
preached  by  Bishop  Hooper,  who  said,  "  that  it  would 
do  well,  that  it  might  please  the  magistrate  to  turn 
*  altars'  into  *  tables,'  according  to  the  first  insti- 
tution of  Christ ;  to  take  away  the  false  persuasion 
of  the  people,  which  they  have  of  sacrifice  to  be  done 
upon  the  altars ;  for  as  long  as  altars  remain,  both 
the  ignorant  people  and  the  ignorant  and  evil-per- 
suaded priest  will  alwa3's  dream  of  sacrifice"  {Hocp- 
er'«  Writin^y  Parker  Society,  p.  488 ;  Burnet,  Hist,  of 
Reformation,  ii,  252, 253).  Other  Protestant  Church- 
es, in  particular  the  Lutheran,  have  retained  the  use 
of  an  altar,  at  which  the  Liturgy  is  read,  the  Lord's 
Supper  celebrated,  and  other  ecclesiastical  actions  per- 
formed. 

2.  Material  and  Form, — ^In  the  time  of  Augustine 
it  appears  that  the  altars  in  the  churches  of  Africa 
were  of  wood,  and  it  is  commonly  thought  that  stone 
altan  began  to  be  used  about  the  time  of  Constantine. 
In  the  time  of  Gregory  Nyssen  altars  began  to  be 
mado  generally  of  stone ;  and  the  twenty-sixth  canon 
of  the  council  of  Epaone,  A.D.  517,  forbids  to  conse- 
crate any  but  a  stone  altar;  from  which  and  other 
evidence  (see  Martene,  lib.'i,  cap.  iii,  art.  6,  No.  5)  it 
appean  that  wooden  altan  were  in  use  in  France  till 
that  and  a  much  later  period.  In  England  wooden 
altan  were  originally  in  common  use  (William  of 
Malmesbury,  iii,  14,  De  Vita  Wulstcmiy  Ep.  W^tm, : 
"  Erant  tunc  temporis  altaria  lignea,  jam  inde  k  pris- 
cis  diebus  in  Anglia,  oa  ille  per  dioecesin  demolltus, 
ex  lapidibus  compaginavit  alia").  At  the  English 
Reformation  stone  altan  were  removed  and  wooden 
tables  substituted.  The  eighty-second  canon  of  tho 
synod  of  London,  1603,  ordera  that  a  convenient  and 
decent  table  shall  bd  provided  for  the  celebration  of 
the  holy  communion,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  silk,  or 
other  decent  stuff,  and  with  a  fair  linen  cloth  at  the 
time  of  communion.  As  to  its  position,  the  rubric  be- 
fore the  communion-service  states  that  it  may  stand 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  or  in  the  chancel. 

Altan  in  the  Romish  Chureh  are  built  of  stone,  to 
represent  Christ,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  spiritual 
building,  the  Chureh.  "Every  altar  has  three  steps 
going  up  to  it,  covered  with  a  carpet.  It  is  decked 
with  natural  and  artificial  flowere,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  no  cost  is  spared  in  adorning  it 
with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels.  The  tabernacle  of  tho 
Holy  Sacrament  is  placed  on  the  holy  altar,  on  each 
side  of  which  are  tapen  of  white  wax,  except  at  all 
offices  for  the  dead,  and  during  the  last  three  days  of 
Passion-week,  at  which  time  they  are  j'ellow.  A  cruci- 
fix is  placed  on  tho  altar.    There  is  a  copy,  written  in  a 
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legiblo  hand,  of  the  Te  igiturf  a  pra3'er  addressed  only 
to  the  first  Person  of  the  Trinity.  The  altar  is  fur- 
nished  with  a  little  bell,  which  u  rung  thrice  when 
the  priest  kneels  down,  thrice  when  be  ele\'ate8  the 
host,  and  thrice  when  he  sets  it  down.  There  is  also 
a  portable  altar  or  consecrated  stone,  with  a  small 
cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  front  side,  in  which  are  put 
the  relics  of  saints,  and  it  is  sealed  up  by  the  bishop. 
Should  the  seal  be  brolcen,  the  altar  loses  its  consecra- 
tion. The  furniture  of  the  altar  consists  of  a  chalice 
and  paten  for  the  bread  and  wine,  both  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver; a  pyx  for  holding  the  wafer,  at  least  of  silver- 
gilt^  a  veil,  in  form  of  a  pavilion,  of  rich  white  stuff 
to  cover  the  pyx ;  a  thurible,  of  silver  or  pewter,  for 
the  incense;  a  holy-water  pot,  of  silver,  pewter,  or 
tin ;  also  corporals,  palls,  purificatories,  etc.  About 
the  time  of  Charlemagne  it  liecame  common  to  liave 
several  altars  in  one  church,  a  custom  which  spread, 
especially  since  the  eleventh  century.  The  side  al- 
tars were  usually  erected  on  pillars,  side  walls,  or  in 
chapels,  while  the  main  or  high  altar  stands  always  in 
the  choir. — The  Greek  churches  have  generally  onl^* 
one  altar. 

8.  The  portable  aliar  (aitcare  portaHU,  gett^jJtorwm^  or 
iimerarium)  was  one  that  might  be  carried  about  at 
convenience.  These  altars  Martene  refers  to  the  very 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  maintaining,  with  some 
reason,  that  during  times  of  persecution  portable  al- 
tars  were  much  more  likely  to  be  used  than  those 
which  were  fixed  and  immovable.  The  use  of  such 
portable  altars  was  afterward  retained  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. The  order  of  benediction  is  given  l>y  Mar- 
tene, DeAnt,  Ecd,  Rit,  (ii,  291).— Bingham,  Oriff.  EccL 
bk.  viii,  ch.  vi,  §  11-15 ;  Procter,  on  Common  Prayer, 
p.  29, 58 ;  Collier,  Ecd.  Hut,  vi,  257 :  Butler,  TAvei  of 
Saints,  iv.  418 ;  Neal,  Higl,  of  PurUana^  i,44,  ii,  806. 

4.  The  prioUegtd  altar  (ara  profrogativa)  was  one  to 
which  peculiar  privileges  arc  granted ;  e.  g.  an  altar  at 
which,  by  privilege  of  the  pope,  masses  for  the  dead 
may  be  said  on  days  when  they  are  not  permitted  at 
other  altars,  and  where,  according  to  the  modern  Ro- 
man doctrine,  the  Church  applies,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  saints  to  the 
souls  in  purgatory ;  *^  but  not  so  that  a  soul  is  infalli- 
bly delivered  fh>m  purgatory  at  each  mass  that  is  said, 
as  some  may  imagine,  because  indulgences  can  only 
avail  the  dead  in  the  way  of  sufArages.** — Richard  and 
Giraud. 

The  origin  of  privileged  altars  in  the  Roman  Church 
dates  as  lately  as  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII ;  i.  e.  Ije- 
tween  1572  and  1585,  although  some  writers  have  en- 
deavored to  assign  them  to  an  earlier  period. — Landon. 

In  the  earliest  ages,  the  clergy  only  were  allowed 
to  approach  the  altar ;  not  even  the  emperor  himself, 
at  first,  was  allowed  this  privilege,  but  afterward  the 
rule  was  relaxed  in  favor  of  the  imperial  dignity 
(Canon  69,  in  Trullo).  The  approach  of  women  to  the 
altar  was,  if  possible,  even  more  strictly  prohibited 
than  that  of  men  (Can.  44  of  Laodicea,  can.  4  of 
Tours,  etc.).  "  In  these  days,**  says  Martene,  *Hhe 
licentiousness  of  men  has  arrived  at  that  pitch  in  the 
churches,  that  not  only  emperors  and  princes,  but  the 
very  common  people  so  fill  the  choir  that  scarcely  u 
there  sitting  room  left  for  the  ministering  clergy. 
Nay,  more ;  with  shame  be  it  spoken,  often  women  are 
found  so  lost  to  all  reverence  and  shame,  as  not  to  hes- 
itate to  sit  on  the  very  steps  of  the  altar!**— Martene, 
DeAnt.  Ecd.  Hit.  lib.  i,  cap.  8 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Diet.  s.v. 

Further  literature  on  the  subject  of  altars  is  con- 
tained in  the  treatises  of  Batellus,  Ablutio  basilicae 
Vat.  (Rom.  1702);  Bebel,  De  mensis  euch,  vett.  (Ar- 
gent. 1668);  Chladenius,  De  altarafjrio,  (Tit.  1746); 
ClefTel,  De  eipurg.  altarit  (Viteb.  1718);  Fabridus, 
i>ea/tori&iw  (Helm.  1698);  Frie^jAltdreinev.Kircken 
(Flensb.  1776) ;  Gattico,  De  oraUrriie  (Bom.  1741) ;  Ge- 
ret,  De  vet.  Ckr.  altariinu  (Onold.  1755) ;  Mail,  Diss, 
de  arts  et  altaribus  vett.  (Giess.  1732);  Mixler,  De  arU 


et  altaribus  (Viteb.  1696) ;  Molinsus,  De  altaribus  vei. 
Ckr,  (Hannov.  1607)  ;  Orland,  De  expiando  aUaria 
(Flor.  1709) ;  Schmid,  De  altar.  portatiUbuM  (Jen.  1695) ; 
Schdnland,  Naekrichl  ran  AUdren  (Leipz.  1716);  Sle- 
vogt,  Reckte  der  AUdre  (Jena,  1726, 1782) ;  Tarpagius,  * 
De  sepulckro  altarium  (Hafn.  1702) ;  Thiers,  A  utels  des 
eglises  (Par.  1688) ;  Tilemann,  De  aUdUs  (Ukd.  1743) ; 
Treiber,  De  situ  altarium  (Jen.  1668) ;  Voigt,  Thgsia- 
sterioloffia  (Hamb.  1709) ;  Wildvogel,  Dejure  altarium 
(Jen.  1716)  ;  Hofiinann,  De  Ara  VietoricB  Jmperatoru 
bus  Christ,  odlosa  (Wittenb.  1760);  Hetdeloff,  D. 
Christl.  Altar  (NOmb.  1838).     See  Tkxflb. 

Al-tas'chith  (Heb.  aUashcheth\  nn^n*^K,  ife- 
strojf  not ;  Sept.  pt)  dia^iipyg),  in  the  title  of  Psalma 
Ivii,  Iviii,  Ixix,  Ixxv,  seems  to  have  been  the  com- 
mencement or  name  of  a  kind  of  poem  or  song,  to  the 
melody  of  which  these  Psalms  were  to  be  sung  or 
chanted.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Abon-Ezra  (Com- 
ment.  on  Psa.  Ivii).  Others,  however,  of  the  Jewiah 
interpreters  (e.  g.  Rashi  and  Kimchi)  regard  these 
words  as  a  compendium  or  motto  to  the  contents  of 
the  Psalms  to  which  it  is  prefixed.     See  Psalms. 

Altenbarg,  Duchy  op.    See  Saxe-Altenbubo. 

Alter,  Franz  Carl,  a  German  Jesuit,  and  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  the  g}'mnasium  in  Vienna,  was  bom 
at  Engelberg,  in  Silesia,  Jan.  27, 1749,  and  died  March 
29, 1804.  He  published  a  new  critical  edition  of  the 
New  Testament  (iVovmn  Tettamentum,  2  vols.  Vienna, 
1786-87)  on  the  basis  of  the  Codex  Lambecii  I,  with 
which  he  collated  24  manuscripts,  and  the  Slavic  and 
Coptic  versions  of  some  parts  of  the  N.  T.  Bishop 
Bfarsh,  in  his  supplement  to  the  Introduction  of  Mi- 
chselis,  lays  down  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  this  edition.  He  also  wrote  an  essay  on  Georgian 
Literature  (in  German,  Vienna,  1798),  published  aa 
edition  of  a  number  of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and 
translated  into  German  **The  Classical  Bibliography 
of  Edward  Harwood.**  He  was  a  frequent  contritm- 
tor  to  the  Memorabi'ien  of  Paulus  and  the  Leipzig  AU-^ 
ffsmeiner  IJtenUur-Anzriger,  two  Protestant  papers. — 
Hoefer,  Bivgraphk  Cenirale,  ii,  S29 ;  Landon,  EccL 
Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Althamer,  Andreas,  one  of  the  German  reform- 
ers, was  bom  in  1498,  at  Bronz,  in  Suabia,  and  from 
this  circumstance  he  is  sometimes  called  Andreas 
BrenHus,  In  1527  and  1528  he  assisted  at  the  con. 
fercnces  at  Bemo  on  the  mode  of  Christie  presence  in 
the  Eucharirt,  whero  he  held  with  Luther  the  doctrine 
of  consubstantiation.  He  died  in  1564.  Althamer 
published,  1.  ConciUationes  loconim  scriptwrm  (1528, 
8vo) :  —  2.  Annotaiiones  in  Jacobi  Epistohm :  —  f^  De 
Peecato  Originali:  —  4.  De  Sacramento  Aliaris: — 5. 
8<^ia  in  TaciU  Germania: — 6.  Sylva  bibl.  nominum 
(1530).  J.  A.  BallensUldt  published  a  life  of  him  in 
1740  (WolfenbOttel).— Hook,  Ecd.  Bing.  i,  151 ;  BaU 
lenstftdt,  Vita  Althameri,  1740 ;  Bayle,  DicUonary^  s.  v. 

Alting,  Jacob,  a  reformed  theologian,  son  of  the 
following,  was  bora  at  Heidelberg,  Dec.  27, 1618;  made 
professor  of  Hebrew  at  Groningen  1667 ;  died  Aug.  20, 
1679.  He  was  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar.  Hiswoiics 
are  published  under  the  title.  Opera  omnia  tbeoloyica^ 
analytica,  extget'ca^  practica,  probUmatiea^  et  pkilologica 
(Amst.  1687, 5  vols.  fol.).  They  include,  among  other 
writings,  1.  ffistoria  Academicarum  m  Populo  Hd^rm* 
orum: — ^2.  ZHssertatio  maxime  de  Rebus  Hebraorum: — 
8.  Commentaries  on  most  of  the  Books  of  the  Bible  : 
— 4.  A  Syro-Chaldaic  Grammar  :~5.  A  Treatise  on 
Hebrew  Points. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Generale,  ii,  235. 

Alting,  Joh.  Halnrloh,  a  learaed  reformed  di- 
vine, was  bora  at  Emden,  in  Friesland,  Feb.  17, 1588w 
In  1612  he  went  over  into  England  with  the  electoral 
prince  palatine;  when  be  returned  to  Germany  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelber^r. 
He  was  one  of  the  deputies  to  the  synod  of  Dort« 
After  the  sacking  of  Heidelberg  by  Tilly  he  reUred  to 
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Emdto,  and  aftenraid  to  Groningen,  where  he  became 
proftssor  in  1627,  and  died  Aug.  25, 1644.  Among  hia 
works  are,  J/«<Aa«ficf  TheobgM  dicbcticm  (Amst.  16d0) : 
-Scripiontm  Tkeologicorum  Heiddbergen»ivm  (8  vols. 
4to,  Amst  1646) : — Exegesis  logiea  et  tkeohgiea  Augus^ 
tame  Ctm/essumis  (Amat.  1647,  4to)  i^Tkeologia  prob- 
kauAca  nova  (Amat.  1662,  4to): — Theologia  historica 
(Ibid.  1664):— Tft^o^b^  elenciiea  nova  (Baale,  1679, 
4to).— Bayle,  DietUmarf,  a.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Bioff,  GmenUe, 
11234. 

Alukah.    See  Hor8e-i.eech. 

A'lnah  (Heb.  Alttsh\  V^i^;  pcrhapa  desolation, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  a  crowd  of  men ;  Sept.  A/- 
AotffX  the  eleventh  place|at  which  the  Hebrews  rested 
on  their  way  to  If  ount  Sinai  (Num.  xxziii,  13).  It 
WIS  between  Dophkah  and  Rephidim,  and  was  proba- 
bly sitoateil  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  just  south 
of  Rat  Jfkan.  Sec  Exode.  The  Jewish  chronology 
(S«kr  (Ham,  ch.  ▼,  p.  27)  makes  it  twelve  miles  from 
the  former  and  eight  from  the  Utter  station.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  calla  it  '*a  strong  fort;*'  and  it 
is  alleged  (upon  an  interpretation  of  Exod.  xvi,  80) 
that  in  Alush  the  Sabbath  was  instituted,  and  the  first 
Sabbath  kept.  Eueebiua  (jOnomatt,  s.  v.  *AXkoul')  has 
oaly  this  notice,  **  a  region  of  leaders  (?)  in  what  is 
now  Gebalenc,  near  the  city  Petra." — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Alva  y  Astorga,  Pbdbo  db,  a  Spanish  Francis- 
eaa,  who  aaaumed  the  habit  of  that  order  in  Peru,  and 
flourished  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Upon  hia  re- 
turn to  Spain,  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  traveling 
about  to  obtain  all  the  information  in  his  power  which 
might  tend  to  aupport  the  privileges  of  his  order.  He 
published  at  Madrid  in  1661  an  absurd  work,  similar 
in  design  to  the  notorioua  Conformities  of  Albizzi  (see 
Albizzi)  :  it  is  entitled  Natttra  Prodigium  et  Gratia 
PortetUmm,  and  contains  4000  pretended  conformities 
between  oar  Lord  and  St.  Francis.  Some  years  after 
be  published  aiK»ther  extraordinary  work,  *^  Funiculi 
Dodt  indiasolnbilea  de  conceptu  mentis  et  conceptu 

Tentris ab  Alexandro  Magno  VI f,  Pont.  Max. 

solrendi  aut  ecindendi**  (Brussels,  1661, 8vo).  It  is  a 
collection  of  all  the  opinfa>n8  and  disputes  on  the  sttl>- 
ject  of  the  conceptton  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  He 
pabliahed  on  these  and  other  matters  an  immense  mass 
of  vritingii,  which  amount  to  fort}*  folio  volumes.  He 
died  in  the  Low  Countries  in  1667.— Richard  and  Gi- 
nod,  who  cite  Antonio,  BiM,  Script.  Hisp, ;  Landon, 
Eed.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Al'vah  (Heb.  Ahah\  nji?,  perh.  evil;  Sept. 
ruXo),  the  second  named  of  tbo  Edomitish  chieftains 
descended  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi,  40;  1  Chron.  i,  61, 
hi  which  latter  passage  the  name  is  Anglicized,  **  Ali- 
ah,**  after  the  text  rrlby,  Algak'),  B.C.  poet  1905. 

Al'wan  (Heb.  A  Ivan',  y^hy,  tail;  Sept.  TutXa^i), 
the  fint  named  of  the  five  sons  of  Shobal  the  Horite, 
•f  Mount  Seir  (Gkn.  xxxvi,  23) ;  called  less  correctly 
Aliax  (Heb.  Afyan,  y^V,  Sept.  'IiuXa/i)  in  the  par- 
lOel  passage  (1  Chron.  V  40).     B.C.  cir.  1927. 

Alvares  op  Cordova,  (St.),  was  bom  at  Cor- 
dova; a  scion  of  the  ancient  house  of  the  dukes  of 
Cordova.  He  took  the  habit  of  the  Dominicans  in 
the  convent  of  St.  Paul,  at  Cordova,  in  1368.  Fur 
frooi  being  aatiafied  with  cloeely  adhering  to  the  rule 
of  hb  ofder,  he  added  to  the  strictness  of  it  whatever 
»is  not  actually  forbidden.  To  the  hair  shirt  he  add- 
ed eommonly  a  chain  of  iron  round  his  body ;  hia  fasts 
vere  rigoroos,  his  watchings  long,  and  hiv  self-mortifi- 
cation contlnnal ;  and  he  went  throughout  Spain,  and 
even  into  Italy,  proclaiming  the  Gospel  (as  he  under- 
itood  it)  with  the  fervor  of  an  apostle.  He  afterward 
pfoceeded  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  upon  his  return  was 
•dM^ed  first  by  Catherine,  the  wife  of  King  Henry  II, 
of  Castile,  and  afterward  by  her  son  John  II,  to  be 
their  oonfeisor.    Alvarez,  howeror,  pined  to  be  re- 


leased finom  the  worldly  pomp  and  splendor  of  a  conrt, 
and  obtained  permission  to  depart,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  new  convent  according  to  his  own  views  and 
plan.  This  he  did  upon  a  mountain  a  short  distance 
from  Cordova,  and  gave  to  the  new  sanctuary  the 
name  of  ^cofa  cali.  He  died  Feb.  19, 1420.  His  tomb 
became  a  great  place  of  resort  to  persons  of  all  ranks, 
even  to  ecclesiastics  and  bishops.  Benedict  XIV  au- 
thorized the  worship  of  this  saint  (!),  and  extended  the 
worship  to  the  whole  order  of  St.  Dominic.  His  fes- 
tival is  held  on  the  19th  of  February. — Touron,  Hist, 
of  JUustrums  Men  of  the  Order  rf  St.  Dominic ;  Lan- 
don,  EccL  Diet.  s.  v. 

Alwaras,  Dieoo  (Jesuit),  bom  at  Toledo,  1560; 
after  finbhing  his  studies  he  went  to  Peru,  and  there 
became  provincial  of  his  order,  which  office  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1620.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  under  the  title,  Opera  recogmia  et  mme  pri- 
mum  in  Germama  edita  (Mogunt.  1614-19, 8  vols.  fol.). 

AlvexBon,  Jonif  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, was  bora  in  Ontario  Countv,  N.  Y.,  in  1793,  and 
died  at  Perry,  N.Y.,  AprU  21, 1860.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  joined  the  Church,  and  at  twenty-four  was 
admitted  into  the  Genesee  Conference  as  an  itinerant 
preacher.  After  twenty  years*  service  in  circuits  and 
stations  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Genesee 
district  in  1838,  and  of  Bochester  district  in  1842. 
He  possessed  a  discriminating  mind,  a  prompt  yet 
cautious  Judgment,  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  integri- 
t}',  a  correct  taste,  and  a  well-fiimished  undcrstand- 
infiTf  by  which  he  secured  for  himself  a  high  position 
in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  brethren ;  in  tes- 
timony of  which  he  was  intrusted  with  many  offices 
of  responsibility.  In  1824, 1844,  and  1848,  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Conference,  by  the  last  of 
which  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
for  the  revision  of  the  hymn-book.  He  was  a  man  of 
commanding  eloquence  and  power  in  the  pulpit.  For 
eight  years  he  was  president  cf  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary.  —  Minutet  tf  Confer' 
ences,  iv,  522. 

AlypiuB,  St.,  of  Tagastc,  in  Numidia,  was  some 
years  younger  than  Augustine,  to  whom  he  was  strontr- 
1y  attached.  From  Carthage,  whither  ho  followed 
Augustine,  he  went  to  Rome  to  study  the  law,  and 
there  obtained  a  place  in  the  imperial  treasury.  This 
charge  he  gave  up  in  order  to  follow  Augustine  to 
Milan.  Both  of  tliem  up  to  tliis  time  had  been  Mani- 
chaeans,  and  both  were  at  this  time  converted  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  baptized  in  the  church  of  St.  Am- 
brose on  Easter-eve,  A.D.  887.  Upon  their  return  to 
Africa  they  withdrew  into  a  solitude  near  Tagaste; 
but  when  Augustine  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the 
church  of  Hippo,  he  drew  Alypius  from  his  solitude 
to  take  charge  of  the  monaster}*  which  he  had  just 
built  in  Hippo.  After  this  Alypius  visited  the  Holy 
Land,  and  upon  bis  return  in  394  was  elected  bishop 
of  Tagaste.  In  403  ho  was  present  at  a  council  held 
at  Carthage  in  which  the  Donatists  were  invited  to  a 
conference,  but  refused;  and  in  411  he  was  named, 
with  six  others,'  to  represent  the  Catholics  in  the  cele- 
brated conference  between  the  Catholics  and  Donatists 
which  the  Emperor  Honorius  enjoined.  It  is  believed 
that  be  was  with  Augustine  at  Hippo  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  480,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  long  he  sur- 
vived him.  The  Roman  Martyrology  commemorates 
him  on  the  16th  of  August. — S.  August.  Confess,  lib. 
vi ;  Ep.  22,  etc. ;  S.  Jerome,  Ep.  81 ;  Baillct,  Aug.  16 ; 
Butler,  lives  tf  Saints^  iii,  375. 

Alypius,  St.,  the  Styllte,  so  called  because  he  re- 
mained for  more  than  fifty  years  on  the  top  of  a  pil- 
lar, like  Simeon  and  the  other  Stylites.  He  was  born 
at  Adrianople.  At  thirty-two  years  of  age,  having 
distributed  to  the  poor  all  his  property,  he  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  top  of  a  pillar,  where  he  remained 
tiU  hU  death,  about  610,  the  precise  date  being  nn- 
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known.  His  day  in  the  Greek  calendar  is  Nov.  26.-^ 
Baillet,  Nov.  26. 

A'mad  (Heb.  Amad%  *^^W,  people  of  duration; 
Sept.  'A/iad^  v.  r.  'A/<i^\,yiilg!  Afiuuid)^  a  town  near 
the  border  of  Asher  mentioned  between  Alammelech 
and  Misbeal,  as  if  in  a  sontherl}*  or  westerly  course 
(Josh,  xix,  26).  Schwan  {Paleii.  p.  192)  thinks  it  is 
the  modem  village  AUMead,  a  few  miles  north  of 
Acco,  meaning  apparently  the  place  called  Em  d- 
Amed,  with  extensive  ruins  near  the  sea-coast,  the 
identity  of  which  with  the  ancient  Amad  is  also  sug- 
gested by  Thomson  (^Land  and  Book,  I,  469) ;  but  we 
should  otherwise  look  for  a  more  south-easterly  posi- 
tion, and  one  on  the  boundary.  The  same  objection 
applies  to  the  location  proposed  by  Van  de  Velde 
(iY/emotr,  p.  284)  at  Urn  el- Amad,  on  the  shore  south 
of  Tyre,  which,  however,  contains  no  ruins  (Robinson, 
later  Retearches,  iii,  118).  It  may  not  improbably  be 
identified  with  Shtja  ^Onuxr  or  Shefa  'Amar  (perhaps 

*y^'S  for  1!?^?),  a  large  market-town  on  a  ridge  east 
of  Haifa,  with  streets  of  shops  and  a  large  deserted 
castle  (Robinson,  later  Remarcket,  iii,  108). 

Axnad'atha  {'AfiaBa^a,  Esth.  xvi,  10,  17)  or 
Amad'athuB  ('A/xa^adoc,  Esth.  xii,  6),  the  form  of 
the  name  Hammedatha  (q.  v.)  as  given  in  the  apoc- 
ryphal additions  to  the  book  of  Esth.  (these  portions 
being  found  only  in  theVulg.  in  most  editions,  although 
the  name  is  given  in  the  genitive,  'AfuiSaJ^ov,  through- 
out the  book). 

Axnadeistfl.    See  Amedians. 

Amadens.    See  Basle,  Couhcil  of. 

A'^mal  (Heb.  Amai\  b^9,  toilf  Sept.  A/uaA),  the 
last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Helcm,  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  86).     B.C.  prob.  post  1658. 

AmalaritiB,  a  priest  of  Metz  in  the  9th  century. 
He  wrote  a  treatise,  De  Divinis  OfficUs  libri  quatuor^ 
giving  an  account  of  the  church  services,  and  a  ratio- 
nale of  their  meaning.  Some  passages  in  it  favor  the 
idea  that  ho  was  free  from  the  superstitions  of  his 
times  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  also  wrote  De  or- 
dme  Antiphonarii,  Both  this  and  the  former  treatise 
are  given  in  Bibl.  Max,  Pair,  xiv.  He  wrote  many 
iMtert^  to  be  found  in  D'Achery,  SpicUeg,  iii,  880. 
The  tixtk  letter  is  occupied  with  a  curious  discussion, 
arising  iVom  the  notion  of  our  Lord's  body  being  actu- 
ally present  in  the  sacrament.  Amalarius  was  con- 
sulted about  a  person  who  had  spit  immediately  after 
receiving  the  sacrament,  whether  he  had  thus  spit 
away  some  of  our  Lord's  body  and  blood,  and  whether 
he  could  be  saved  after  such  an  act ;  he  does  not  de- 
cide whether  the  person  had  voided  some  particles  of 
Cliri8t*8  body,  but  sa^'^s  that  the  health  of  the  soul  will 
not  be  endangered  by  this  act  which  was  done  for  the 
health  of  the  body.— Clarke,  Sac.  LU,  ii.  471 ;  Cave, 
Hitt,  Lit,  anno  812. 

Axn'alek  (Heb.  Amalek^,  P^?^>  according  to 
FQrst,  tnm  the  Arabic,  dweUer  in  a  vaUey ;  Sept. 
'Aiia\i]K^\v\g,  Amakch^  AmnUc\  the  son  of  Eliphaz 
(the  first-born  of  Esau)  by  his  concubine  Timna  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  12 ;  1  Chron.  i,  86) ;  he  was  the  chieftain,  or 
emir  ('*2)ttJke"),  of  an  Idumsan  tribe  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
16) ;  which,  however,  was  probably  not  the  same  with 
the  Amalekites  (q.  v.)  so  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (Num.  xxiv,  20,  etc.).  B.C.  post  1905.  His 
mother  came  of  the  Horite  race,  whose  territory  the  de- 
scendants of  Esau  had  seized ;  and,  although  Amalek 
himself  is  represented  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  other 
sons  of  Eliphaz,  yet  his  posterity  a]q>ear  to  have  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Horite  population,  a  "  remnant"  only 
being  mentioned  as  existing  in  Edom  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  when  they  were  dispersed  by  a  band  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv.  48). 

Am'alakite  (Heb.  AmaXeki\  '^pl'^y,  also  the 
simple  Axalbk,  used  collectively;  Sept.  'AfuiXiiK, 


Joeephns  'A/ioXiycinyct  Anth.  Vers,  often  "Antlik 
ites")>  the  title  of  a  powerfU  people  who  dwdt  in 
Arabia  Petnea,  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Bed 
Sea,  or  between  Havilah  and  Shur  (1  Sam.  xr.  7), 
south  of  Idurona,  and  east  of  the  northern  put  of 
the  Red  Sea.    The  Amalekites  are  generally  sop. 
posed  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Anulelc,  the 
son  of  Eliphaz  and  grandson  of  Es^u  (Yater,  Cmm. 
ab.  Pent,  i,  140  sq.) ;  but  Moses  speaks  of  the  Amtlek- 
ites  long  before  this  Amalek  was  bom,  i.  e.  io  the 
days  of  Abraham,  when  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Ekm, 
devastated  their  country  (Gen.  xiv,  7) ;  from  vhich 
Le  Clerc  inferred  tliat  there  was  some  other  and  more 
ancient  Amalek  from  whom  this  people  sprang.    The 
supposition  that  this  people  are  tiiere  pnifptkaSji 
spoken  of  (Hengstenberg,  Gentdneneu  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, ii,  247  sq.)  is  hardly  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  difficulty  (Kurtz,  Hist,  of  the  Old  Covetumi,  iii, 
1  sq.).    Arabian  historians  represent  them  as  original- 
ly dwelling  on  the  shores  of  Uie  Persian  Gulf,  whence 
they  were  pressed  westward  by  the  growth  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  and  spread  over  a  portion  of  Anbistt 
a  period  antecedent  to  its  occupation  by  the  descend- 
ants of  Joktan.    This  account  of  their  origin  harmo- 
nizes with  Gen.  xiv,  7 ;  it  throws  light  on  the  traces 
of  a  permanent  occupation  of  central  Palestine  in  their 
passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the  names  Amalel: 
and  mount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg.  v,  14;  xii,  15); 
and  it  accounts  for  the  silence  of  Scripture  u  to  any 
relationship  between  the  Amalekites  and  either  the 
Edomites  or  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xxxvi,  16,  does  not 
refer  to  the  whole  nation). 

The  physical  character  of  the  district  which  the 
Amalekites  occupied  [see  Abasia]  necessitated  a  no- 
madic life,  which  they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent, 
taldng  their  families  with  them  even  on  their  mili- 
tary expeditions  (Judg.  vi,  5).    Their  wealth  con- 
sisted in  flocks  and  herds.     Menti<m  is  made  of  a 
nameless  **town"  (1  Sam.  xv,  5),  and  Josephus  gires 
an  exaggerated  account  of  the  cai^ure  of  several  town 
by  Saul  (Ant,  vi,  7, 2) ;  but  the  towns  could  have  iieen 
little  more  than  stations,  or  nomadic  enclosures.    The 
kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished  by  the 
hereiditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv,  7  ;  1  Sam.  xv,  8). 
Two  important  routes  led  through  the  Amalekite  dis- 
trict, viz.,  fh>m  Palestine  to  Egjrpt  by  the  Jdhmmt  of 
SutZf  and  to  Southern  Asia  and  AfHca  by  the  iElanidc 
arm  of  the  Red  Sea.     It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  expedition  of  the  four  kings  (Gen.  xiv)  had  for  its 
object  the  opening  of  the  latter  route ;  and  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  former  that  the  Amalekites  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress 
they  attempted  to  stop,  adopting  a  guerrilla  style  of 
warfare  (Dent,  xxv,  18).     The  Amalekites,  sospecU 
ing  that  the  Israelites  were  advancing  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  land  of  Canaan,  did  not  wait  for  their  near 
approach  to  that  country,  but  came  down  from  their 
settlements  on  its  southern  borders  to  attack  them  at 
Rephidim.     Moses  commanded  Joshua  with  a  chosen 
l)and  to  attack  the  Amalekites,  while  he,  with  Aaron 
and  Hur,  went  up  to  the  mount  of  Horeb.     Doring 
the  battle  Moses  held  up  his  hands  to  heaven ;  and  as 
long  as  they  were  maintained  in  this  attitude  the 
Israelites  prevailed,  but  when  through  weariness  they 
fell,  the  Amalekites  prevailed.     (See  Verpoorten,  Dt 
hello  m  Amalek,  Ged.  1786 ;  Sartorius,  De  beUo  Domini 
in  Amalek,  Danz.  1786.)    Aaron  and  Hur,  seeing  this, 
held  up  his  hands  till  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  (Exod.  xvii,  8-18 ;  comp.  Dent 
xxv,  17 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  2).     In  union  with  the  Canaan- 
ites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the  borders 
of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Honnah  (Kam. 
xiv,  45).    Thenceforward  we  hear  of  them  only  u  a 
secondary  power,  at  one  time  in  league  with  tiie  Moab- 
ites  (Judg.  iii,  13),  when  they  were  defeated  by  Ehud 
near  Jericho ;  at  another  time  in  league  with  the  Ifid- 
iasites  (Jodg.  vi,  8),  when  they  penetrated  Imo  the 
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plain  of  Esdnelon,  and  were  defeated  by  Gideon. 
Saul  in  his  expedition  overran  their  wliole  district  and 
inflicted  immenM  loss  upon  them,  bat  spared  Agag, 
their  king,  and  the  best  of  the  cattle  and  the  mova- 
bles, oontiarjr  to  the  divine  command  (1  Sam.  xiv,  48 ; 
xr,  3  sq.).  After  this  the  Amalekites  scarcely  appear 
any  more  in  history  (1  Sam.  xxvii,8;  2  Sam.  viii,  12). 
Their  power  was  llienoeforth  broken,  and  they  degen- 
erated into  a  horde  of  banditti  O^'IA}  predatory  band^. 
Saeh  a  "troop"  came  and  pillaged  Ziklag,  which  be- 
longed to  David  (1  Sam.  zxx) ;  but  he  returned  from 
an  expedition  which  he  had  made  in  the  company  of 
Achbh  into  the  valley  of  Jezroel,  pursued  them,  over- 
took and  dispersed  them,  and  recovered  all  the  booty 
which  they  had  carried  off  from  Ziklag.  Thb  com- 
pleted then-  political  destruction,  as  predicted  (Num. 
zxiv,  20) ;  for  the  small  remnant  of  Amalekites  whose 
excision  by  the  Simeonites  is  spoken  of  in  1  Chron. 
ir,  43,  were  the  descendants  of  another  family.  See 
AxALEK.  Tet  we  meet  again  with  the  name  of  Am- 
alek  (according  to  Josephus,  Ant  xi,  6,  6)  in  the  his- 
tory of  Esther,  in  the  person  of  Haman  the  Agagite, 
in  Esth.  iii,  1,  10;  viii,  8,  5,  who  was  most  likely  an 
Amalekite  of  the  royal  house  of  Agag  (Num.  xxiv,  7 ; 
1  Sim.  XV,  8),  that  fled  fh>m  the  general  carnage,  and 
escaped  to  the  court  of  Persia. 

The  Arabians  relate  of  the  Amalek  destroyed  by 
Saul  that  he  was  the  fkther  of  an  ancient  tribe  in 
Arabia,  which  contained  only  Arabians  called  pure, 
the  remains  of  whom  were  mingled  with  the  posterity 
of  Joktan  and  Adnan.  According  to  Josephus  (^AtU. 
iii,  2,  1),  the  Amalekites  inhabited  Gobolitis  (Psa. 
Ixxiii,  8)  and  Petra,  and  were  the  most  warlike  of  the 
nations  in  those  parts  (comp.  Ant,  ii,  1,  2) ;  and  else- 
where he  speaks  of  them  as  **  reaching  firom  Peloslum 
of  Egypt  to  the  Red  Sea''  {Ant,  vi,  7,  3).  We  find, 
also,  that  they  had  a  settlement  in  that  part  of  Pal- 
estine which  was  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(Jndg.  xii,  15 ;  aee  also  v,  14).  '  According  to  Schwarz 
(Ai&st.  p.  219),  traces  of  this  name  are  preserved  in 
that  region  to  this  day.  Tho  editor  of  Calmet  sup- 
poses that  there  were  no  less  than  three  distinct 
tribes  of  Amalekites :  (1.)  Amalek  the  ancient,  re- 
ferred to  in  Gen.  xiv ;  (2.)  A  tribe  in  the  region  east 
of  Egypt,  between  Egypt  and  Canaan  (Exod.  xvii, 
8;  1  Sam.  XV,  etc.);  (3.)  Amalek,  the  descendants 
of  Eliphaz.  No  such  distinction,  however,  appears 
to  be  made  in  the  biblical  narrative,  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  former  two  of  these  tribes :  their  national 
character  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  different 
localities  in  which  we  find  these  Amalekites  may  be 
easny  explained  by  their  habits,  which  evidently  were 
nich  ss  belong  to  a  warlike  nomade  people  (Reland. 
PiJagt.  p.  78  sq. ;  Mannert,  Geoffr,  VI,  i,  183  sq.). 
Arabian  writers  mention  AmaKka,  AmalUe^  Imllk,  as 
an  aboriginal  tribe  of  their  country,  descended  fh>m 
Ham  (Abalfedn  says  from  Shem),  and  more  ancient 
than  the  Ishmaelites  (D'Herbelot,  Bift/.  Orient,  s.  v. 
Amlac;  De  Sacy,  Exeerpta  ex  Ahvif,  in  Pococke's 
^fefxm.  p.  543  sq. ;  Michaelis,  SpUnleg,  i,  170  sq.). 
They  also  give  the  same  name  to  the  Philistines  and 
other  (^naanites,  and  assert  that  the  Amalekites  who 
vere  conquered  by  Joshua  passed  over  to  North  Af- 
rica (Ewald,  fgr.  Geach,  i,  800,  450).  Philo  {Vita 
Moffm,  i,  39)  calls  the  Amalekites  who  fought  with 
the  Lraelites  on  leaving  Egypt  Phoenicians.  The 
same  writer  interprets  the  name  Amalek  as  meaning 
"a  people  that  licks  up  or  exhausts"  (Leffis  AUegor, 
Sif  ^).  From  the  scriptural  notices  of  their  location 
Booth  of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii,  29),  in  the  region  trav- 
ersed by  tiie  Israelites  (Exod.  xvii,  8  sq.),  and  their 
connection  with  the  Ammonites  (Judg.  Hi,  13),  Midian- 
ites  (Jodg.  vi,  3;  \'ii,  12),  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv,  G),  as 
well  as  their  neighborhood  to  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xxvu,  8),  Mount  Seir  (1  Chron.  v,  43),  and  the  city 
of  Shnr  or  Peloslum  (1  Sam.  xv,  7),  it  is  evident  that 
their  proper  territory  was  bounded  by  Philistia,  Egjiit, 


Idnmisa,  and  the  desert  of  Slnal.— Van  Iperen,  Hittor, 
Crit,  Edom.  ti  Amakciiar,  (Leonard.  1768) ;  Jour,  of 
Sac,  Lit,  Apr.  1852,  p.  89  sq.;  Noldeke,  Udter  ie 
AmctUkiter,  etc.  (Gotting.  1863).     See  Canaamitk. 

On  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  Deut.  i,  44 
and  Num.  xiv,  45,  see  Amobite. 

Amalric  of  Besta,  or  of  Chartres  (in  Latin,  Amal- 
ricus  or  Emelricus ;  in  French,  Amaury),  a  celebrated 
theologian  and  philoeopher  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bom 
at  Bena,  a  village  near  Chartres,  lived  at  Paris  toward 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  lie  gave  instruction  in  dialectics 
and  other  liberal  arts  comprised  in  the  Triviwn  and 
Quadrivium,  He  undertook  to  explain  the  metaphys- 
ical works  of  Aristotle,  which  had  just  been  translated 
into  Latin,  partiy  from  some  new  copies,  partly  from 
Arabic  versions,  which  had  been  imported  from  the 
East.  In  these  works  Amalric  advances  the  opinion 
that  all  beings  proceed  from  a  first  matter,  which  in 
itself  has  neither  form  nor  figure,  but  in  which  the 
motion  is  continual  and  necessary.  The  Arabs  had 
long  before  begun  to  introduce  this  philosophy  into 
Western  Europe;  for  as  earl}'  as  the  ninth  century 
Scotus  Erigena  (q.  v.)  taught  that  the  first  matter  was 
every  thing,  and  that  it  was  God.  Although  the  te- 
merity of  this  language  was  fVequentiy  complained  of, 
the  doctrine  of  Erigena  was  never  expressly  con- 
demned, and  Amalric  was  therefore  not  afraid  of  again 
professing  it.  He  also  maintained  the  ideality  of  God 
and  the  first  matter,  but  he  pretended  to  reconcile  this 
view  with  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  theology  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  From  the  continual  and  neces- 
sary movement  of  the  first  matter,  he  concluded  that 
all  particular  beings  were  ultimately  to  re-enter  the 
bosom  of  the  Being  of  Beings,  which  alone  is  inde- 
structible, and  that  before  this  ultimate  consummation 
the  vicissitudes  of  nature  would  have  divided  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  and  of  religion  into  three  periods 
corresponding  to  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity.  See 
Almericians.  He  developed  his  ideas  especially  in 
a  work  entitled  "PAyjiwi,  a  Treaty  of  Natural  Things  " 
This  book  was  condemned  by  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1201.  Amalric  appealed  fh)m  this  sentence  to  the 
pope,  and  went  himself  to  Rome ;  but  Pope  Innocent 
III  confirmed  the  sentence  in  1207.  Amalric  was 
compelled  to  retract,  which  he  did  with  great  reluc- 
tance. He  died  from  grief  in  1209.  In  1210,  when 
ten  of  his  chief  followers  were  burned,  the  body  of 
Amalric  was  also  exhumed,  and  his  bones  burned,  to- 
gether with  his  books,  inclusive  of  the  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle.— Herzog,  ReaUEncsUapadie,  i,  268 ;  Hoefer, 
Biog,  Ginerale,  ii,  805. 

A'mam  (Heb.  Amam^,  ^^^t  gatherinrji  Sept. 
'A/ia^),  a  city  in  the  southern  part  of  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  mentioned  between  Hazor  and  Shema  (Josh,  xv, 
26),  being  apparentiy  situated  in  the  tract  afterward 
assigned  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix,  1-9);  probably  about 
midway  on  the  southern  border  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  enumeration  in  Josh. 
XV,  32,  shows  that  this  name  is  to  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding,  i.  e.  Hazor- Amam  [see  Ha- 
zor], which  probably  designates  the  same  place  as 
Kerioth-Hezrom  (q.  v.).     See  Tribe. 

Axnama,  StXTiir,  a  Protestant  theologian,  and  pro^ 
fessor  of  Hebrew  at  Franecker,  was  bom  there  Oct.  15, 
1598,  and  died  Nov.  9, 1639.  He  visited  England  in 
1613.  He  wrote  Centura  Vulgaia  Laimce  Editiom 
Pentateuchi  (1620),  and,  in  reply  to  Mersenne,  his  ilw- 
tibarbarus  Bibiicus  (Franc.  1628, 4to),  containing  stric- 
tures on  other  books  of  the  Vulgate,  namely,  the  His- 
torical Books,  Psalms,  Solomon's  writings,  and  (in  a 
posthumous  edition)  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  He  pub- 
lished also  a  collation  of  the  Dutch  version  with  the 
originals  (Bybeltche  Con/erencie,  Amst.  1623),  and  a 
Hebrew  grammar  (Amst.  1625);  and  edited  some 
posthumous  works  of  Dmsius. 
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A'man  ('A/iav),  the  GraeiMd  form  (Tobit  ziv, 
10 ;  Esth.  z,  7,  etc.)  of  the  nmme  Hamaw  (q.  t.). 

Ama'na  [many  Am'ma]  (Heb.  Amaitah\  HarK, 
a  eooenanty  as  in  Neh.  x,  1),  the  name  of  a  river  and 
ofahUl. 

1.  The  marginal  reading  (of  many  codices,  with  the 
Syriac,  the  Targnm,  and  the  Complatensian  ed.  of  the 
Sept)  in  2  Kings  v,  12,  of  the  stream  near  Damascoa 
called  in  the  text  Abana  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Sept.  iriVnCt  Vulg.^fliTiia.)  A  moontain  men- 
tioned in  Cant,  iv,  8,  in  connection  with  Shenir  and 
Hermon,  as  the  resort  of  wild  beasts.  Some  hare 
supposed  it  to  be  Mount  Xiumu  in  Cilicia,  to  which  the 
dominion  of  Solomon  is  alleged  to  have  extended  north- 
ward. But  the  context,  with  other  circumstances, 
leaves  little  donbt  that  this  Mount  Amana  was  rather 
the  southern  part  or  summit  of  Anti-Libanus,  and 
was  so  called  perhaps  from  containing  the  sources  ot 
the  river  Amana  or  Abana  (q.  v.).  The  rabbins, 
indeed,  call  Mount  Lebanon  various  names  (Reland, 
Paleat,  p.  820),  among  which  appears  that  of  ^mmiofi 
(lia^K,  GUHn,  fol.  viu,  1,  v.  r.  049^^  Umamu,  or  Mt. 
Hor,  according  to  Buxtorf,  Lei.  Talm.  col.  117). 

Ama^nah,  the  correct  form  of  the  name  Abana 
(q.  v.),  which  has  probably  crept  in  by  an  error  of 
copyists.     See  Amana. 

AmanduB,  St^  bishop  of  Maestricht,  called  **the 
apostle  of  Belgium,"  was  bom  in  589  in  Kantes,  of  a 
Roman  family,  and  at  twenty-one  entered  a  monaster}- 
near  Rochelle.  After  visiting  Rome,  he  was  in  626 
ordained  a  missionary  bishop  without  any  fixed  see, 
and  he  labored  first  in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  then  in 
Sclavonia  near  the  Danube.  After  this  be  passed  into 
Austrasia,  but  was  driven  away  by  Dagobert,  whom 
he  bad  reproved  for  his  vices ;  siterward,  however,  the 
penitent  prince  recalled  him,  and  made  him  the  spirit- 
ual instructor  of  his  son  Sigebert.  In  the  territory  of 
Ghent,  to  which  he  went  next,  he  was  cruelly  used, 
and,  after  being  appointed  bishop  of  Maestricht  in  649, 
he  resigned  it  at  the  end  of  three  years,  in  order  that 
he  might  resume  his  former  mode  of  life.  He  was  a 
great  itinerant  preacher,  founded  many  monasteries, 
and  died  in  679,  on  the  6th  of  February.— Baillet, 
Februar}'  6 ;  Butler,  Lives  ofSamU^  i,  369 ;  Neander, 
CA.  JIiMt,  iii,  41. 

Amaranthine  (^Afiapayrtyo^,  ufi/ocKifi^),  occurs 
in  the  original  of  1  Pet.  t,  4  (Auth.  Vers.  **  that  fadeth 
not  away ;"  corop.  dfiopavro^,  1  Pet.  i,  4,  Auth.  Vers, 
id.),  where  the  apostle  seems  to  allude  to  the  Jading 
tprig^  or  croini  of  laurel  awarded  to  him  who  came  off 
victorious  in  the  Grecian  games  (q.  v.).  Hence  the 
word  Amaranth,  the  name  of  a  class  of  flowers,  so 
called  from  their  not  wpie»6Jly  fading  (see  Milton,  Par. 
Loetf  iii,  in  med.).  They  have  a  rich  color,  but  dry 
flowers.  PrinceVfeather  and  cocIc*s-comb  are  exam- 
ples of  the  natural  order  of  Amaranthacee,  all  the  vari- 
eties of  which  are  innocuous.  To  such  unwithering 
garlands  the  apostle  compares  the  Christian's  crown 
of  glory,  won  by  faith  and  self-denial  (1  Cor.  ix,  25). 
See  Crown. 

Amari'ah  (Heb.  Amaryah',  H^^^M,  taid  [I.  e. 
promised]  by  Jehovah,  q.  d.  Theophrastus ;  also  in  the 
paragogic  form  Amatya'ku,  ''f^J^pfcJ,  1  Chron.  xxiv, 
28;  2  Chron.  xix,  11;  xxxi,  15),' the  name  of  several 
men. 

1.  (Sept.  'AfiapiaQf  *A/iapia.)  A  person  mentioned 
in  1  Chron.  vi,  7,  52,  in  the  list  of  the  descendants  of 
Aaron  by  his  eldest  son  Eleazar,  as  the  son  of  Meraioth 
and  the  fiither  of  Ahitub,  which  last  was  (not  the 
grandson  and  successor  of  Eli  of  the  same  name,  but) 
the  father  Of  that  Zadolc  in  whose  person  Saul  restored 
the  high-priesthood  to  the  line  of  Eleazar.  The  years 
during  which  the  younger  line  of  Ithamar  enjoyed  the 
pontificate  in  the  persons  of  Eli,  Abitub,  and  Abime- 
lech  (who  was  slain  by  King  Saul  at  Nob)  were  doubt- 


less more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  time  of  tUi 
Amariah  and  his  son  Ahitub  (q.  v.),  if  they  were  eoi- 
temporaiy,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  thought  thst 
they  never  were  high-priests  in  fact,  slthongh  timr 
names  are  given  to  cany  on  the  direct  line  of  suooei- 
sion  to  Zadok.     But  it  is  more  probable  that  Amsiiah 
was  the  last  of  the  high-priests  of  Eleasar's  line  prior 
to  its  transfer  (for  some  unknown  reason)  to  the  houe 
of  Ithamar  in  the  person  of  Eli  (q.  v.),  and  thst  the 
Ahitub  whose  son  Zadok  was  the  first  to  regsin  the 
lost  succession  was  a  more  distant  descendant  in  pri- 
vate life,  the  intermediate  names  in  the  geneslogy 
being  omitted.     See  High-priest.     B.C.  snte  1125. 
Josephns  {Am.  viii,  1,  3)  calls  him  Aropkenu  ('Afo- 
^toc),  and  says  he  lived  in  private,  the  pontificate 
being  at  the  time  in  the  family  of  Ithamar. 

2.  (Sept.  'Aiiopia,  'A/<apiac.)  A  Levite,  second  son 
of  Hebron  and  grandson  ot  Kohath  of  the  linesge  of 
Moses  (1  Chron.  xxiii,  19 ;  xxiv,  23).     B.C.  1014. 

3.  A  "  chief-priest"  active  in  the  political  nfornia- 
tion  instituted  by  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  six,  11); 
perhaps  identical  with  the  high-prieat  that  appesn  to 
have  intervened  between  Azariah  and  Johanan  (1 
Chron.  vi,  9).  See  High-priest.  B.C.  895.  Jose- 
phus  iAnt.  U,  1,  1)  calls  him  ''Amanas  the  priest** 
{'Afuiaiat  6  hpivt);  and  says  that  he  (as  well  as  Zeb- 
adiah)  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  a  statement  probably 
due  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  text  (f  xaripovc*  "  both," 
being  evidently  spurious  or  corrupt,  see  Hudson,  ia 
loc.).  In  the  list  of  Josephns  {Ant.  x,  8, 6)  his  name 
does  not  appear. 

4.  (Sept.  'A/topiac,  bat  ^fiaptia  v.  r.  la^pia  in 
Ezra.)  A  high-priest  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  the  son 
of  another  Azariah  (q.  v.),  and  also  father  of  a  differ- 
ent Ahitub  (1  Chron.  vi,  11;  Ezra  vii,  3),  or  rsther, 
perhaps,  of  Urgah  (2  Kings  xvi,  10).  See  High- 
PBIE8T.  B.C.  prob.  ante  740.  Josephns  {Ant.  x,  8, 
6)  appears  to  call  him  Jotham  Clw3a/«oc)}  bs  also  the 
Jewish  chronicle  Seder  (Ham. 

5.  (Sept.  'Afiapiac  v.  r.  Mapcac.)  One  of  the  I^ 
vites  appointed  by  Hezekiah  to  superintend  the  dis^ 
tribution  of  the  tsmple  dues  among  the  sacerdotal 
cities  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  15).     B.C.  726. 

6.  (Sept.  'A/iopmc  v.  r.  'AfwptiaQ  and  'Afuipcac.) 
The  son  of  Hizkiah  and  father  of  Gedaliah,  which 
last  was  grandfkther  of  the  prophet  Zephaniah  (Zeph. 
i,  1).     B.C.  long  ante  640. 

7.  (Sept.  Xa/Aapia,)  The  son  of  Sbephatiah  and 
father  of  Zechariah,  which  last  was  grandfather  of 
Athaiah,  the  Judahite  descendant  of  Pharez,  resident 
at  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Neh.  xi,  4).  B.C.  long 
ante  536. 

8.  (Sept.  'A/iopca.)  One  of  the  priesta  who  retinn- 
ed  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  x,  3),  B.C. 
536,  and  afterward  (in  extreme  age,  if  the  aame)  seal- 
ed the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xU,  2),  B.C. 
cir.  410.  He  appears  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
chief-priest  the  father  of  Jehohanan  (Neh.  xii,  IS). 

9.  (Sept.  'Afiapiac  ^'  '•  'A/iapd'a.)  One  of  the  Is- 
raelite "sons"  of  Bani,  who  divorced  the  Gentile 
wife  whom  be  had  married  after  the  return  Crom  Bab- 
ylon (Ezra  X,  42).     B.C.  459. 

Amari'aB  CA^apioc)*  the  Gnecized  form  (1  Esdr. 
viii,  2 ;  2  Esdr.  i,  2)  of  the  name  Amabiah  (q.  ▼.). 

Am^asa  (Heb.  Amoia^,  ^^^f  ^^""^^j  the  name 
of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  *Afifo<rd;  but  v.  r.  *A/umrat^  and  in  1 
Chron.  ii,  17,  even  'Afuooafi.)  The  son  of  Abigail,  a 
sister  of  King  David,  b}'  Jether  or  Ithra  (q.  ▼.),  aa 
Ishmaelite  (1  Chron.  ii,  17 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  2& ;  1  lOngt 
ii,  5,  82) ;  a  foreign  paternity  thst  appears  to  have 
caused  his  neglect  in  comparison  with  the  oKnne  hon- 
ored sons  of  David's  other  sister  Zeruiah ;  until  on  tike 
occurrence  of  Absalom's  robellion,  whose  party  he 
naturally  joined,  and  of  which  he  was  made  general, 
his  good  conduct  probably  of  the  battle,  sdtliough  de- 
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fitted,  ]«d  David  to  offer  him  not  only  pardon,  but 
the  cofflnand  of  the  anny  in  the  room  of  his  oonain 
Jab  (2  Sun.  six,  18),  whoee  overbearing  oondnct 
lud  become  intolerable  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  could 
sot  entirely  forgive  the  death  of  Absalom  (q.  v.)* 
B.C.  cir.  loss.    Bat  on  the  brealdng  ont  of  Sheba^s 
insurrection,  Amasa  was  so  tardy  in  hts  movements 
(probably  from  the  relnctance  of  the  troope  to  follow 
him)  that  David  despatched  Abishai  with  the  house- 
hold troops  in  pursuit  of  Sheba,  and  Joab  joined  his 
brother  as  a  volunteer.     When  thev  reached  *'  the 
great  stone  of  Gibeon,"  they  were  overtaken  by  Ama- 
sa with  the  force  he  had  been  able  to  collect.     Joab 
thought  this  a  favorable  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of 
so  dangeroos  a  rival,  and  immediately  executed  the 
treacheroDi  purpose  he  had  formed.    See  Abner.    He 
saluted  Amasa,  aaked  him  of  his  health,  and  took  his 
beard  in  his  ri^kt  hand  to  kiss  him,  while  with  the  un- 
heeded lejl  iumd  he  smote  him  dead  with  his  sword. 
Josb  then  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and 
c:)ntinaed  the  pursuit  of  Sheba ;  and  such  was  his  pop- 
vlsiity  with  the  army  that  David  was  unable  to  re- 
move him  from  the  command,  or  call  him  to  account 
for  this  bloody  deed  (2  Sam.  zx,  4-12).      B.C.  cir. 
1022.    See  Joab.    Whether  Amasa  be  identical  with 
the  Awtatm  who  is  mentioned  among  David*s  com- 
manders (1  Chron.  xii,  18)  is  uncertain  (Bertheau, 
Ertiar.  p.  140).     See  David. 

2.  (Sept.  'Afia<riac.)  A  son  of  Hadlai  and  chief  of 
Ephnim,  who,  with  others,  vehemently  and  success- 
fnlly  resisted  the  retention  as  prisoners  of  the  persons 
vbom  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  had  taken  captive  in  a 
soccessfnl  campaign  against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (2 
Chron.  xxviii,  12).     B.C.  cir.  738. 

Am'aaai  [some  Amat'ai]  (Heb.  Amaaag%  "^iS^^, 
^v^dnt€me)j  the  nan.e  of  several  men.  See  also 
Amasiui. 

1  (Sept.  'Afuiiri  and  'Afta^  v.  r.  *Afuooi  and  'Aftadi,^ 
A  Levite,  son  of  Elkanah,  and  father  of  Ahimoth  or 
Mahsth,  of  the  ancestry  of  Samuel  (1  Chron.  vi,  25, 
35).  B.C.  cir.  1410. 

2.  (Sept.  'Afutffai.}  The  principal  leader  of  a  con- 
iiderable  body  of  men  from  the  tribes  of  Jndah  and 
Benjimin,  who  joined  David  in  **the  rtronghold,"  ap- 
psrently  the  cave  of  Adullam ;  his  fervent  declaration 
of  attachment  inittantly  dispelled  the  spprehcnrions  that 
Dsvid  exfvessed  at  their  coming  (1  Chron.  xii,  18), 
B.C.  cir.  1061.  There  is  not  much  probability  in  the 
tappositkm  (Ewald,  Jtr,  Getdu  ii,  544)  that  he  was  the 
ame  with  Amasa  (q.  v.),  the  nephew  of  David. 

3.  (Sept.  'Afiavat,)  One  of  the  priests  appointed  to 
Precede  the  ark  with  blowing  of  trumpets  on  its  re- 
moval fhmi  the  liouse  of  Ohed-cdom  to  Jerusalem  (1 
Chron.  xv,  24),  B.C.  cir.  1048. 

4.  (Sept.  'Afiam.)  Another  Levite,  father  of  a  dif- 
ferent Mahatfa,  and  one  of  the  two  Kohnthites  that 
vere  forward  at  the  instance  of  Hezekiah  in  cleansing 
the  temple  (2  Chron.  xxix,  12),  B.C.  726. 

Am'aflhai  (Heb.  Ama»ktay\  "^OO^?,  prob.  an  fai- 
^<nTect  form  of  the  name  Amasai  ;  Sept.  Aftttrat^ 
Afiaoia^  ^ulg.  Antastai^y  the  son  of  Azareel,  and 
chief  of  the  valiant  priests  of  his  family,  appointed  by 
Neheraiah  to  remde  at  Jernsalem  and  do  the  work  of 
the  temple  (Neh.  xi,  18),  B.C.  cir.  440. 

Amaal'^ali  (Heb.  Amasyah',  ^^0??,,  hurden  of 
H-e.  sostained  by]  JeJuwah ;  Sept.  'Aftaaia^  v.  r.  M<i- 
9aJaf),  the  son  of  Zichri,  and  chieftain  of  the  tribe  of 
Jadah,  who  volunteered  to  uphold  King  Jehoshaphat 
>a  his  i«ligioaa  efforts,  at  the  head  of  200,000  chosen 
tnjops  (2  Chron.  xvii,  16),  B.C.  cir.  910. 

Amftrta,  supposed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  whose  house 
ia  Tshpanhea  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  xliii,  9,  and  who 
i^ejgned  B.C.  66^-525 ;  he  was  the  successor  of  Apries, 
or  Pharaoh  Hophra.  Amasis,  unlike  bis  predecessors, 
cmirted  the  friendship  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  to  secure 
t^ttr  alliance,  he  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of 


Battus,  th3  king  of  the  Grecian  colony  of  Cyrene 
(Herod,  ii,  161>182;  Ui,  1-16;  Died,  i,  68,  95).  He 
also  contributed  a  large  sum  toward  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  is  said  to  have  been  visited 
by  Solon  (Herod,  i,  80 ;  Plut.  SoUm,  26 ;  Plato,  Timteut, 
p.  21).>-Smith*s  Diet,  of  Clam,  Biog,  s.  v.     See  Eotpt. 

Amath.    See  Hamath  ;  Borceos. 

Amfttha  ('A|ia^a,  i.  q.  HamcUh^  q.  v. ;  comp.  Jo- 
sephus,  AtU,  X,  5,  2),  a  place  named  by  Jerome  and 
Eusebius  ('E/<;ia^d)  in  the  Onomcuticon  (s.  v.  iEmath, 
'At^aft)  as  one  of  several  places  by  that  name,  this  be- 
ing situated  near  Gadara,  and  having  warm  springs. 
It  is  apparently  the  modem  ruin  Amateh^  discovered 
by  Seetzen  (Bitter,  Erdk,  xv,  872),  on  the  Nahr 
Yarmuk,  not  far  from  Um  Keis  (Burckbardt,  Travels, 
p.  278,  276-278).     See  also  Amathus. 

AxnathenLB  (rather  Amath  '<u,  'A/ia^iac),  one  of 
the  "  sons"  of  Bebai,  who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  29) ;  evidently  a  cor- 
ruption for  the  Athlai  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text 
(Ezra  X,  28). 

Am'athifl  (1  Mace,  xii,  25).    See  Amathitis. 

Axnathl'tis  (AftayiuQ,  Eng.  Vers.  "  Amathis"), 
a  district  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  in  which  Jonathan 
Maccabseus  met  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace,  xii, 
25) ;  not  around  the  city  Amathus  (q.  v.)  beyond  the 
Jordan  (Josephns,  Ant,  xiii,  18,  3 ;  War,  i,  4,  8) ;  but 
the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  Amath  or  Hamatii 
(q.  T.),  on  the  Orontes  (Drusius;  Michaelis,  in  loc. 
Mace.).  So  the  Sept.  gives  'A^a^i  for  "^rm  in  Gen. 
X,  17. 

AmftthUB  (AfiaBovQ^  -oi) vroc,  also  rd  *Afta^a\  a 
strongly-fortified  town  beyond  the  Jordan,  which  Eu- 
sebius and  Jerome  {Ononuut.  s.  v.  iEtham)  place  twen- 
ty-one Soman  miles  south  of  Pella.  It  was  taken  by 
Alexander  Janncius(Josephus,  War,  >,  4«  3;  ^n/.xiii, 
18,  8),  and  its  importance  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Gabinius  made  it  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  jurisdic- 
tions (trvviipta)  into  wtiich  he  divided  the  country 
(Ant,  xiv,  5,  4;  War,  i,  8,  5).  Joscphus  elsewhere 
(ilfi^.  xvii,  10,  6)  mentions  that  a  palace  was  burnt  at 
Amatha  (q.  v.)  on  the  Jordan,  nhich  was  probably  the 
same  place.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
bishopric  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Condi,  iv,  118). 
Reland  (Palast,  p.  559  sq.)  thinks  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  by  the  name  of  Amathu  (^rr^,  and  that 
it  may  be  the  same  with  Bamoth-Giiead.  Burckhardt 
passed  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  standing  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  called  Amata,  near  the  Jor- 
dan, and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Zerka  or  Jabbok ; 
and  was  told  that  several  columns  remain  standing, 
and  also  some  lai^ge  buildings  (TraveU,  p.  846).  This 
is  doubtless  the  site  (Van  de  Velde,  Mtmcir,  p.  284), 
although  not  quite  so  far  Fouth  as  the  Ontmuuiicon 
would  make  it  (Raumer,  PaUut.  p.  218). 

Amatuy.    See  Amalric. 

Axnazi^ah  (Heb.  AmaUyah',  M^^  r^,  strengthened 
by  Jehovah,  2  Kings  xii,  21 ;  xiii,  12 ;  xiv,  8 ;  xv,  1 ; 
1  Chron.  iv,  84 ;  vi,  45 ;  Amos  vii,  10,  12,  14 ;  else- 
where in  the  prolonged  form  Amaisya'hu,  ^n*^^^K; 

Sept.  'A/iao-iaCi  but  Maicrffiac  in  1  Chron.  vi,  45),  the 
name  of  four  men. 

1.  A  Levite,  son  of  Hilkiah  and  father  of  Hashabi- 
ah,  of  the  ancestr}"  of  Ethan  the  Merarite  (1  Chron. 
vi,  45),  B.C.  considerably  ante  1014. 

2.  The  son  and  successor  of  Joash  (by  Jehoaddan, 
a  female  of  Jerusalem),  and  the  ninth  king  on  the  sep- 
arate throne  of  Judah;  he  was  twenty-five  years  old 
at  his  accession,  and  reigned  twentv-nine  years,  B.C. 
837-8C8  (2  Kings  xiv,  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xxv,  1).  His 
reign  was  marked,  in  general,  by  piet}'  as  well  as  en- 
ergy, but  was  not  without  its  faults  (2  Kings  xiv,  8, 
4 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  2).  He  commenced  his  sovereign- 
ty by  punishing  the  murderers  of  his  father  ,*  and  it  is 
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mentioned  that  he  respected  the  Uw  of  Moses  hy  not 
including  the  chiJdren  in  the  doom  of  their  parents, 
which  seems  to  show  that  a  contrary  practice  had  pre- 
viously existed  (2  Kings  xiv,  5-7 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  i-6). 
The  principal  event  of  Amaziah*s  reign  was  his  attempt 
to  reimpose  upon  the  Edomites  the  yoke  of  Judah, 
which  they  had  cast  off  in  the  time  of  Jehoram  (2 
Kings  viii,  30 ;  comp.  1  Kin^^s  xxii,  48).  The  strength 
of  Edora  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Amaziah  consider- 
ed the  unaided  power  of  his  own  kingdom,  although 
stated  to  have  consisted  of  800,000  troops,  unequal  to 
th^s  undertaking,  and  therefore  hired  an  auxiliary 
force  of  100,000  men  from  the  king  of  Israel  for  100 
i  talents  of  f^ilver  (2  Chron.  xxv,  5,  6).  This  is  the  first 
example  of  a  mercenary  army  that  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews.  It  did  not,  however,  render  any 
other  service  than  that  of  giving  Amaziah  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  that  he  knew  his  true  place  in 
the  Hebrew  Constitution,  as  the  viceroy  and  vassal 
of  the  King  Jehovah.  A  prophet  commanded  him, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  send  back  the  auxiliaries, 
on  the  ground  that  the  state  of  alienation  from  God 
in  which  the  kingdom  of  Israel  lay  rendered  such  as- 
sistance not  only  useless,  but  dangerous.  The  king 
obeyed  this  seemingly  hard  command,  and  sent  the 
men  home,  although  by  doing  so  he  not  only  lost 
their  services,  but  the  100  talents,  which  had  been  al- 
ready paid,  and  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  naturally  exasperated  at  the  indignity 
shown  to  them  (2  Chron.  xxv,  7-10, 18).  This  exas- 
peration they  indicated  by  plundering  tho  towns  and 
destroying  the  people  on  their  homeward  march  (Kit- 
to*s  Daily  Bible  lUtutr.  in  loc.).  The  obedience  of 
Amaziah  was  rewarded  by  a  great  victor}'  over  the 
Edomites  (2  Chron.  xxv,  14-16),  ten  thousand  of 
whom  were  slain  in  battle,  and  ten  thousand  more 
savagely  destroyed  by  being  hurled  down  from  the 
high  cliflTs  of  their  native  mountains  (2  Chron.  xxv, 
11,  12).  He  even  took  the  city  of  Petra  (q.  v.)  by 
assatilt,  and  changed  its  name  from  Selah  to  Joktheel 
(2  Kings  xiv,  7).  But  the  Edomites  afterward  were 
avenged ;  for  among  the  goods  which  fell  to  the  con- 
queror were  some  of  their  idols,  which,  although  im- 
potent to  deliver  their  own  worshippers,  Amaziah  be- 
took himself  to  wonhip(Withof,  De  A  mcuia  deos  Edom. 
tecum  abducente,  Ling.  17G8).  This  proved  his  ruin 
(2  Chron.  xxv,  14-16).  Puffed  up  by  his  late  victo- 
ries, he  thought  also  of  reducing  the  ten  tribes  under 
his  dominion,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  the  rival  king- 
dom to  meet  him  in  a  pitched  battle.  After  a  scorn- 
ful reply,  he  was  defeated  by  King  Joash  of  Israel, 
who  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (ilfi/.  ix,  9, 8),  opened  its  gates  to 
the  conqueror  under  a  threat  that  otherwise  ho  would 
put  Amaziah  to  death — a  statement  evidently  made 
conjecturally  to  explain  the  fact  that  the  city  was 
taken  apparently  without  resistance  (2  Kings  xiv,  13). 
Joash  broke  down  a  great  part  of  the  city  wall  on  tho 
side  toward  the  Israelitisb  frontier,  plundered  the 
city,  and  even  laid  his  hands  upon  the  sacred  things 
of  the  temple.  He,  however,  left  Amaziah  on  the 
throne,  but  not  without  taking  hostages  for  bis  good 
behavior  (2  Kings  xiv,  8-14 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  17-24), 
B.C.  cir.  824.  Tho  disasters  which  Amaziah^s  infatu- 
ation had  brought  upon  Ju^h  probat  1y  occasioned  the 
conspiracy  in  which  be  lost  his  life,  although  a  space 
of  fifteen  years  intervened  (2  Kings  xiv,  17).  On  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  this  conspiracy  he  hastened  to 
throw  himself  into  the  fortress  of  Lachbh ;  but  he  was 
pursued  and  slain  by  the  conspirators,  who  brought 
back  his  body  '*  upon  horses"  to  Jerusalem  for  inter- 
ment in  the  royal  sepulchre  (2  Kings  xiv,  19,  20 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv,  27,  28).  His  name,  for  some  reason,  is 
omitted  in  our  Saviour's  genealogy  (Matt,  i,  8 ;  comp. 
1  Chron.  iii,  12). — Kitto.  See  Jijdah,  Kingdom  or. 
3.  The  priest  of  the  golden  calves  at  Bethel,  who, 
In  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II,  complained  to  the  king  of 


Amo8*8  prophecies  of  coming  evil,  and  urged  tfa« 
prophet  himself  to  withdraw  into  the  kmgdom  of  Jo- 
dah  and  prophesy  there ;  for  which  be  was  threatened 
with  severe  family  degradation  in  the  approacfaiog 
captivity  of  the  northern  kingdom  (Amos  vii,  10-17), 
B.C.  cir.  790. 

4.  The  father  of  Joshah,  which  latter  was  one  of 
the  Simeonite  chiefs  who  expelled  the  Amalekites  from 
the  valley  of  Gedor  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Cbno. 
iv,  84).     B.C.  cir.  712. 

Ambaasador,  a  public  minister  sent  from  om 
sovereign  prince,  as  a  representative  of  his  person,  to 
another.  At  Athens  ambassadora  mounted  the  pulpit 
of  the  public  oraton,  and  there  acquainted  the  people 
with  their  errand.  At  Rome  they  were  intmdooed 
to  the  senate,  and  there  delivered  their  commissioos 
(Smith*s  Did.  of  Clan.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Legatus). 

In  the  Old  Testament,  the  word  I'^S,  totr,  one  who 
goes  on  an  errand^  is  thus  rendered  in  Josh,  is,  4; 
Prov.  xiii,  17;  Isa.  xviii,  2;  Jer.  xlix,  14;  Obad.l; 
and  this  translation  is  used  for  y^^,  meliu\a»vUtr' 
preter,  in  2  Chron.  xxxii,  81 ;  also  for  T^^bp,  malak\ 
mesfenfferj  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  21 ;  Isa.  xxx,  4 ;  xxxiii, 
7 ;  Ezek.  xvii,  15.  Ministera  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
New  Testament  are  said  to  be  ambcutadort  (irpt9^vu\ 
because  they  are  oppointed  by  God  to  declare  bis  will 
to  men,  and  to  promote  a  spiritual  alliance  with  Him 
(2  Cor.  V,  20 ;  Eph.  vi,  20).     See  Alliaxce. 

The  relations  of  the  Hebrews  with  forei<;n  nations 
wore  too  limited  to  afford  much  occasion  for  the  ser- 
vices of  ambassadora.     Still,  the  long  course  of  their 
histor}'  affords  somo  examples  of  the  employment  of 
such  functionaries,  which  enable  us  to  discover  the 
position  which  they  wcro  considered  to  occupy.    Of 
ambassadora  resident  at  a  foreign  court  they  had,  of 
courae,  no  notion,  all  tho  embassies  of  which  we  read 
being  "  extraordinar}',"  or  for  special  services  snd  oo 
casions,  such  as  to  congratulate  a  king  on  his  acces- 
sion or  victories,  or  to  condole  with  him  in  his  troubles 
(2  Sam.  viii,  16;  x,  2;  1  Kings  v,  1),  to  remonstrste 
in  the  case  of  wrong  (Jndg.  xi,  12),  to  solicit  favors 
(Num.  XX,  14),  or  to  contract  alUanoes  (Josh,  ix,  3 
sq. ;  1  Mace,  viii,  17). 

The  notion  that  tho  ambassador  represented  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  who  sent  him,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  state  fh>m  which  he  came,  did  not  exist  in  sn- 
cient  times  in  the  same  sense  as  bow.     Ho  wss  a 
highly  distinguished  and  privileged  messen^,  and  his 
dignity  (2  Sam.  x,  1-5)  was  rather  that  of  our  heralds 
than  of  our  ambassadors.     It  maj-  have  been  owing, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  proximity  of  all  the  nations 
with  which  the  Israelites  had  intercourse  that  theii 
ambassadora  were  intrusted  with  few,  if  any,  discre- 
tionary powere,  and  could  not  go  beyond  the  letter  of 
their  instructions.    In  general,  their  duty  was  limited 
to  tho  delivering  of  a  message  and  the  receiving  of  an 
answer ;  and  if  this  answer  was  such  as  required  a  re- 
joinder, they  returned  for  fresh  instructions,  unless 
they  had  been  authorized  how  to  act  or  speak  in  case 
such  an  answer  should  bo  given. 

Tho  largest  act  performed  bj'  ambassadors  appears 
to  have  been  the  treaty  of  alliance  contracted  with  the 
Gibeonitos  (Josh,  ix),  who  were  supposed  to  have 
come  from  *'  a  far  countrj' ;"  and  the  treaty  which 
they  contracted  was  in  agreement  with  the  instruc- 
tions with  M'hich  the}'  professed  to  be  ftamished.     In 
allowing  for  the  effect  of  proximity,  ft  muni  be  xeroem- 
bercd  that  the  ancient  ambassadora  of  other  nations, 
even  to  countries  distant  from  their  own,  generally 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  and  were 
reluctant  to  act  on  their  own  discretion.     Generals  of 
armies  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with  ambas- 
sadora in  this  respect.    The  precept  given  in  Dent,  xx, 
10,  seems  to  imply  some  such  agency;  rather,  how- 
ever, that  of  a  mere  nuncio,  often  bearin^c  a  letter  (2 
Kings  V,  J5 ;  xix,  14),  than  of  a  legate  empoirared  to 
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tniL  Tba  iDrioUbiUtj'  of  mch  an  nfflccr'*  puson 
maf  pertupa  be  infaircd  ftom  the  Q11I7  racordad  inttac- 
doo  uTit  Uiiig  folloirad  with  nnnanal  aoveritiea  toward 
tha  nnquilied,  prob«bl7  dealgned  u  a  coDdign  cbaa- 
(JMUKOl  of  that  offence  (1  Sam.  x,  S-6)  comp.  xll, 
iS-Sl).  Tba  earlieat  esamfJea  of  ambaaaadon  em- 
^ojed  occur  in  ttw  caaea  of  Edom,  Hoab,  and  the 
AiHrilea  (Num.  u,  U ;  iii,  gl ;  Jodg.  xi.  17-19), 
lAerwud  la  tbat  of  the  fraadnknt  Gibeonitea  (Joih, 
ii,  4,  etc.),  and  in  the  initucea  of  civU  strife  men- 
Uhih]  in  Jodg.  li,  12,  and  xx,  12  (ate  Cuamat  de  Rrp. 
Htbr.  ii,  iU,  irhti  notei  b;  Nlcolaiu  in  UEolioi  Tkt- 
HF. iii.  771-774).  Thaj  are  inantioned  mors  freqnent- 
Ij  danng  uid  after  the  contact  of  the  gnat  adjacent 
monircbiea  of  Syria,  Babylon,  etc.,  with  (hoae  of  Ju. 
dill  and  Israel,  e.  g.  in  the  invaiion  of  Sennacherib. 
Tkfj  were  uanall}-  men  of  high  rank,  u  In  that  caie 
the  chief  captain,  the  chief  cap-t>esrer,  and  chief  of  the 
emocha  were  depated,  and  were  mat  by  delegates  of 
dmllii  diitnlly  from  Heaekiah  (2  Klnga  xviii,  17, 18 ; 
see  also  Isa.  ixx,  4).  Ambaasadora  are  fonnd  to  have 
bcea  emplojed,  not  only  on  occaaioaa  of  hoitile  chal- 
lenge DT  iniolent  menace  (2  Kings  xir,  8 ;  1  Kings 
XX,  3,  6),  but  of  Mendlj  compliment,  of  raqoeat  for 
lUiuce  or  other  aid,  of  labniisiive  deprecation,  and 
of  coriouj  inqniiy  (2  Kings  xiv,  8  ;  xvi,  7;  xviii,  14  j 
!  CbroD.  xxxii,  31).  Tho  dispatch  of  ambaaaadon 
with  urgent  haste  is  introduced  ss  a  token  of  nationsl 
griBdear  in  tha  obscure  prophecy  in  Isa.  xviii,  !. 
Kitto,  s.  r. ;  Smith,  a.  v.     See  Mmas^iaER. 

Amber  (Heb.^?sn,ria»i»uir,Knl!.  1,4, 27;  riii, 
I)  ia  a  j-eUow  or  atiaw-calored  gnmniy  substance, 
eriginBltj  a  regMabls  prodaction,  hut  reckoned  to  the 
mnKral  kingdom.  It  ii  fonnd  In  lamps  in  the  s«a 
aodoDthe  shores  of  PraBala,Sicll}-,Tuike7,  etc.  Ex- 
lemallj  it  ia  roaKb  ;  It  Is  verj  transparent,  and  on  be- 
ing rnbbed  jieldi  a  fragrant  odor.  It  was  formerly 
Mppoaed  to  b«  medicinal,  bnt  Is  now  employed  in  tha 
m  of  trinketa,  amamonts,  etc.  (Pamg  Cifch' 
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Aaibo,  a  raiaed  platform  or  reading-desk,  fnim 
which,  in  the  primitive  Church,  the  gospel  and  epistla 
were  read  to  the  people,  and  sometimes  the  Eennon 
prvsched.  Its  position  appears  to  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent timea ;  it  was  most  freifuently  on  the  north  side 
of  the  entrance  into  the  chancel.  The  singers  also 
had  their  separata  ambo. — Binghani,  Orig.  i,VW.  bk. 
iii,  ch.  viL 

Baldns  and  Darandoi  derive  the  nama  from  th« 
circnmstanca  of  there  being  a  double  flight  of  steps  to 
the  ambo;  others,  with  more  probahiiily,  from  the 
Qrcak  Avajieiypi,  la  (ucead.    Treatises  on  this  subject 


In  the  abore  paaaagea  of  EzekicI,  tho  Hebrew  word 
is  translated  by  the  Sept.  ^trrpof,  and  Vulgate  eUe- 
Inm,  which  afgnift' not  only  "amber,"  but  also  a  very 
farlUiint  metal,  composed  of  sllrei  and  gold,  mud> 
ptiud  in  antiquity  (Pliny,  xsiiii,  4,  p.  23).  Others, 
IS  Bochxtt  (ifunn.  li,  p.  877),  compsra  here  the  mix- 
ture of  gold  and  brass,  aarichalcvm,  of  which  the  an- 
cients had  several  kinds ;  I.;  which  means  a  high  de- 
grn  of  lustre  was  obtainat ;  c.  g.  vt  jHp-opum,  at 
Con'afjk'sM,  etc.  (Smith'a  Dkl.  of  Ctaa.  Antiq.  a.  v. 
Bmnie).  Something  similar  to  this  was  probably 
■lio  denoted  by  the  difficult  term  i^nXiniAi/Jniw.  "  flna 
brass,"  In  Rev.  i,  16  (comp.  Eira  viii,  27),  Sao  Brass. 
The  Hebrew  word  duuhmal  probably  signifies  tmootk 
0-  t-piliilied)  ir<iM.-Calmet,  s.  v.     Seo  Metal. 

AmbidexUr.    Sea  LErr-UAHDan. 

Amblvlns  (a  Latin  name,  aigni^lng  dimbt/Ml  as 
to  Iha  way ;  Graciied  'A/i^cviof),  sumamed  Hab- 
CTi,  pncnrator  of  Jndna,  next  after  Coponius,  and 
bate* Itof na, A.D. 9  to  i£(JoBephiu,^ii(.zvlii,2,!). 


are  by  Geret,  De  ret  rcelaia  amiombta  (Onold.  1767) ; 
Weldllng,£ie<n>iioBt(«an(.«de(He  (Lips.  1687).  See 
LKesoM  {  Pdlfit. 

Ambroie,  deacon  of  Alexandria,  flonriabed  chief- 
ly about  the  year  !80 ;  he  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and 
by  his  wife,  Maveih,  had  many  children.  For  some 
time  ho  was  entangled  In  the  errors  of  the  Valcntin- 
linB  and  Marclonites,  bnt  Origen  brought  him  to  the 
true  faith.  With  Origen  he  became  closely  intimste, 
and  they  studied  together.  He  Is  said  to  have  fur- 
nished Origen  with  seven  secretaries,  whom  lio  kept 
constsntly  at  work.  Amlirose  died  about  250,  after 
the  persecution  of  Maximlnus,  in  which  ho  confessed 
the  bitb  baldly  with  ProtocteCes,  s  priest  of  Cssarea 
in  Palestine.  H<a  letters  to  Origen,  which  St.  Jerome 
commends  highly,  are  lost.  The  Roman  Church  com- 
memorates him  as  confessor  on  March  17,— Eusel.  Ck. 
But.  vi,  18 :  X^ndon,  Etcl.  Dictionary,  i,  S02. 

AmbrOB«,  bishop  of  Milan,  was  bom  about  840, 
at  Treves  (Augusta  Treviramm),  when  his  father  re. 
sided  as  prefect  of  the  I-rctorium,  among  tho  Gluts. 
It  Is  said  that  while  be  was  yet  an  infant  a  swarm  of 
bees  settled  upon  bis  mouth,  which  his  father  inter. 
preted  as  a  portent  of  fnture  greatness.  After  his  fa- 
ther's death  his  mother  look  him  to  Rome,  where  ho 
received  the  education  of  an  advocate  under  Anicina 
Proboa  and  Symmachus.  For  some  time  he  pleaded 
at  tho  bar,  and  hie  success,  togather  with  his  family 
influence,  led  to  his  appointment  (about  A.D.  670)  a> 
consular  prefect  of  Liguria  and  Emilia,  a  tnct  of 
Northern  Italy  which  extended,  as  near  as  can  be  as- 
certained, to  Bologna.  It  is  said  that  Anicina  Probna, 
the  prefect,  when  he  sent  him  to  his  government,  did 
so  in  these  remarkable  words,  which  may  well  he 
called  prophetic,  "Go,  then,  and  act,  not  as  a  Jndgc, 
but  BB  a  bishop."  Ambrose  made  Milan  his  residence ; 
and  when  Auxentius  the  bishop  died,  Iha  people  of 
Kliian  assembled  to  elect  a  tnccestor.  This  the  cruel 
divisions  made  in  tha  Chureh  by  the  Arian  heresy 
rendered  no  easy  matter;  and  the  contest  waa  carried 
on  between  Catholics  and  Arians  with  such  violence 
that  Ambroea  was  obliged  to  proceed  himself  to  the 
cbnrch  to  exhort  the  people  to  make  theii  election 
quietly  and  in  order.  At  the  close  of  his  fpeech  the 
whole  aasembly,  Arians  and  Catholics,  with  one  voice 
demanded  him  tor  their  bishop.  Believing  himself  to 
be  unworthy  of  so  high  and  responsible  an  office,  he 
tried  all  means  in  hia  power  to  evade  their  call,  bat 
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n  Tain,  and  he  was  at  last  conatrained  to  yield  (A.D. 
874).  He  was  yet  only  a  catechnmen ;  he  had  then 
to  be  baptized,  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  was 
consecrated  bishop.  He  devoted  himself  to  his  work 
with  unexampled  zeal ;  gave  all  his  property  to  the 
Church  and  poor,  and  aidopted  an  ascetic  mode  of  life. 
He  opposed  the  Arians  fhrni  the  very  beginning  of  his 
episcopacy,  and  soon  acquired  great  influence  both 
with  the  people  and  the  Emperor  Valentinian.  In 
882  he  presided  at  an  episcopal  synod  in  Aquileia 
(summoned  by  the  Emperor  Gratian),  at  which  the 
Arian  bishops  Palladins  and  Secundianns  were  de- 
p(t9ed.  In  885  he  had  a  severe  conflict  with  Jnstina 
(mother  of  Valentinian  II),  who  demanded  the  use  of 
at  least  one  church  for  the  Arians ;  but  the  people  sided 
with  Ambrose,  and  Justina  desisted.  In  the  year  890 
he  excommunicated  the  Emperor  Theodosius  for  the 
massacre  at  Thessalonica,  and  did  not  absolve  him  till 
after  a  penance  of  eight  months  and  a  public  humilia- 
tion. Ambrose  was  the  principal  instructor  of  Au- 
gustine in  the  Christian  faith.  He  died  at'  Milan, 
April  4,  897,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Church  as  a  saint  Dec.  7.  His  writings  abound  in 
moral  lessons,  plentifully  interspersed  with  exhorts^ 
tions  to  celibacy  and  the  other  superstitions  of  the  day. 
It  is  also  recorded  that  he.performed  many  astonishing 
miracles — stories  that  tlirow  disgrace  on  an  elevated 
character,  which  really  needed  not  the  aid  of  impos- 
ture to  secure  respect  or  even  popularity.  He  has 
deserved  from  succeeding  generations  the  equivocal 
praise  tlmt  he  was  the  first  effectual  assertor  of  those 
exalted  ecclesiastical  pretensions  so  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  Romish  system,  and  so  dear  to  the 
ambitious  ministers  of  every  Church.  His  services  to 
church  music  were  very  great ;  he  was  the  father  of 
**  liymnology**  in  the  Western  Church.  The  writings 
of  the  early  fathers  concur  in  recording  the  empby- 
ment  of  music  as  a  part  of  public  worship,  although 
no  regular  ritual  was  in  existence  to  determine  its 
precise  form  and  use.  This  appears  to  have  been  first 
supplied  by  Ambrosius,  who  instituted  that  method 
of  singing  known  by  the  name  of  the  "cantus  Am- 
brosianus,"  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  reference  to 
the  modes  of  the  ancient?,  especially  to  that  of  Ptole- 
maus.  This  is  rather  matter  of  conjecture  Uian  cer- 
tainty, although  the  Eastern  origin  of  Christianity  and 
the  practice  of  the  Greek  fatliers  render  the  supposition 
probable.  The  effiBct  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  is  de- 
scribed in  glowing  terms  by  those  who  heard  it  in  the 
cathedral  of  Milan.  **  The  voices,"  says  Augustine, 
**  flowed  in  at  my  ears,  truth  was  distilled  into  my 
heart,  and  the  ailfection  of  piety  overflowed  in  sweet 
tears  of  Joy."  Whether  any  genuine  relics  of  the  mu- 
sic thus  described  exist  at  the  present  time  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful ;  the  style  of  singing  it  may,  however, 
have  been  preserved ;  and  this  is  still  said  to  be  ap- 
plied at  Milan  to  compositions  of  a  date  comparatively 
recent  {Biog.  Diet,  Soc,  U$eful  Kntntledge).  His  writ- 
ings are  more  numerous  than  valuable.  Ten  of  the 
many  hymns  which  are  ascribed  to  him  are  generally 
admitted  to  be  genuine,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
AmbroBian  Hsmn  or  the  Te  Deum  is  by  him.  The 
best  edition  of  his  complete  works  has  been  published 
by  the  Benedictines  under  the  title,  Optra^  ad  manU' 
aeriptos  codices  Vatictmot^  GaUicanM^  Belgicot,  etc.^  nee- 
non  ad  edittones  veieres  emendata^  ttudio  monacKorum 
onUnis  Benedicti  (Par.  168&-90,  2  vols.  fol. ;  also  re- 
printed without  the  Indexes,  Parbi,  1886,  4  vols,  large 
8vo).  The  Appendix  contains  three  lives  of  Ambrose. 
His  writings  are  arranged  as  follows  in  the  edition  of 
1686,  2  vols. :  Vol.  I  contains  //eaomeron,  Ub.  9;  De 
ParadUo;  De  Cain  et  AM;  De  Noe  et  Area;  De  Abra* 
kam:  De  Itaac  et  Anima;  De  Bono  Mortis;  De  Fnga 
SochU  ;  De  Jacob  et  Vita  beata ;  De  Jotepko  Patriarcka ; 
De  Benedietiombut  Patriarchtntm ;  De  Eiia  et  Jejwnio ; 
Ds  NiAutke  ItraeSta;  De  Tobia ;  De  Interpellatione  Job 
et  David;  Apologia  Propheta  David;  EmxnxdUmes  in 


Psalmot  if  axxv-ad,  ami,  adv^  sdviij  xlviii,  hi;  Eipo$ki» 
in  Piolmum  exvid ;  E^^pomtio  ta  Lueam.  Vol.  II  ooo. 
tains  De  Offieiis  Jftmstromm ;  De  VirgimbuM ;  Dt  Fi> 
duisf  De  Virgimiate;  De  InttitMtioM  Vtrginit;  £tior. 
tatio  VirginHatit ;  De  Laptu  Viryima ;  De  Myttenu;  Dt 
SQcrameniU;DePtmitentia;Def%de;De£JMritM  Sate- 
to  ;  De  IneamalUomt  Domimiea  Sacramento ;  Frag.  An- 
broeianum  ex  Theodovtto  denunptum;  Epitlolx;  De  ex- 
cettu  Frairit  tui  Saigri;  De  Obitu  Valentiniani  Cimw- 
latio ;  De  Obitu  TheodoeU  Oratio ;  Hgmm  aUqtiot  iin&nv 
tiam. — Waddington,  Ck»  HiH,  ch.  iv ;  Heinse,  Besekr. 
d,  BOeher  d.  Ambromut  *'de  affiem''  (Weimar,  17d0); 
Michelsen,  De  Ambrotio  fiid  vlndice  (Hann.  1825); 
Bdhringer,  Kirehe  Ckrieti,  I,  iU,  1-98. 

Ambrose  the  Caxalddle,  a  French  ecdedas- 
tical  writer,  was  bom  at  Portico,  near  Florence,  Sept 
24, 1878.    He  was  but  fourteen  years  of  age  when  he 
entered  the  order  of  Camaldules,  and  afterward  b^ 
came  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age  in  theology  and 
Greek  literature;  his  master  in  the  latter  was  Em- 
manuel Chrysolares.     In  1481  he  became  genertl  of 
his  order,  and  afterward  was  several  times  appointed 
to  the  cardinalate ;  but,  whetlier  or  not  he  ntfbsed  it, 
he  never  possessed  that  dignity.    Engenius  IV  Mat 
him  to  the  Council  of  Basle,  where,  as  well  as  at  Fer- 
rara  and  Florence,  he  supported  the  pope*s  interests. 
He  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  and  he  drew  up  the  for- 
mula of  union  at  the  desire  of  the  counciL    He  died 
October  21, 1489.     His  works  are,  1.  Hbdaporicon ;  oa 
Account  of  a  Joumeg  taken  to  vidt  tkc  varioui  Mcmat- 
teriee  ofjtaiy,  bg  the  Pope's  command  (1678;  Fkffenoe 
and  Lucca,  1681,  4to) :— 2.  Formula  of  union  bebeem 
the  ChunAes  (in  the  Coll.  of  Councils) :— 8.  lAfe  ofSL 
Chrgsoetom,  bg  PaUadius ;  translatedfrom  the  Greek  nto 
Latin  (Venice,  1538):— 4.  The  Four  Books  of  Mamud 
Cakcas  against  the  Errors  of  the  Greeks  (Ingolstadt, 
1608)  :*^.  Nineiem  Sermons  of  St  Ephrem  Sgrus  .-—6. 
St.  Diongsius  the  Areopag'te  on  the  CeUsttal  Hieranhg: 
—7.  The  Book  of  St,  Basil  on  Virgmitg,  and  many  other 
translations  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  which  have  been 
printed  at  diffiBrent  times.    The  libraiy  of  St.  Mark  at 
Florence  contains  also  many  MSS.  by  this  writer,  vis. : 
1.  A  Chronicle  of  Monte-Cassino  :—2,  Two  Books  ofhs 
Proceedings  whiie  General  of  the  CamaiduUs: — 3.  The 
JJves  ofccriam  Saints :— 4.  A  Treatise  of  ike  Sacrametd 
of  the  Bodg  of  Christ:-^,  A  Treatise  ageUnsi  the  Greek 
Doctrine  qjfthe  Procession  .* — 6.  A  Discourm  made  at  the 
Council  of  Florence: — 7.  A  TVeoHse  against  those  wfto 
blame  the  numaUic  state.     Besides  these,  MabiUon  and 
Martene  have  discovered  various  other  smaller  works 
by  this  author,  exclusive  of  twenty  books  of  his  let- 
ters given  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Veiemm  Scrip 

torumy  etc Ampl.  CoUectio,  of  the  latter. — Lan- 

don,  Ecd.  Diet,  i,  806 ;  Hoefer,  Biog.  Gensrale,  ii,  348. 

Ambrose,  Antpert,  a  French  Benedictine  monk, 
and  abbot  of  St.  Vincent  de  Voltome,  aboat  7G0,  in  the 
time  of  Pope  Paul,  and  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, as  he  himself  tells  us.     He  died  July  19,  778. 
He  wrote  a  Commentarius  in  Apoca^gpsin  (Col.  1536, 
fol.),  also  published  in  the  Bibl.  Patrum.  xiti,  403,  and 
some  other  work?,  viz..  Commentaries  on  the  PSrdms 
and  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Combat  between  the   I'irtues 
and  Vices,  which  goes  under  the  names  of  St.  Ambrose, 
and  is  inserted  in  the  works  of  Augustine  ;  a  Jlomitg 
on  the  Reading  of  the  Holy  Gospel  (among  the  works  of 
St.  Ambrose),  and  another  on  the  AssumfUion  of  the 
Virgin  (which  is  the  eighteenth  of  Augustine  de  Sane 
tis),  and  others.     Mabillon  gives  as  his,  the  Lires  of 
SS.  Paldo,  Tuto,  and  Vaso,  together  with  the  Histarg 
of  his  MonasUrg.'-^nve,  Hist.  IJf.  i,  631 ;  ^uf.  IM,  do 
ia  France,  t.  iv ;  Landon,  EccL  Diet,  i,  805. 

Ambrose,  Isaac,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  bom 
in  Lancashire,  1592,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
officiated  ao  minister  in  Preston,  and  afterward  at 
Garstang  in  Lancashire,  finom  which  he  warn  CMctod  in 
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1682  fcr  noo-conformfty.  He  wis  «  man  of  Rnat  i 
Icaraing,  whieb  be  adorned  by  sincere  and  ardent  piety. 
He  died  in  16G4.  Amid  tlw  labors  of  an  active  min- 
istry be  foond  time  to  prepare  several  works  of  prac- 
tical nligion  for  tbe  press.  He  was  tbe  aotbor  of 
JU  FinL,  Middle,  and  Ixui  Tkimge,  viz.  RegemratUm, 
SoMiHjicaium,  mid  Afediiations  o»  Life,  Death,  annd 
Jadgmeni,  etc.  Bot  bis  book  entitled  Luokmg  uiUo 
Jem»  is  tlie  one  wbich  bas  most  of  all  received,  and 
loogeet  retained,  the  award  of  popular  fiivor.  Both 
these,  with  other  writings,  may  be  found  in  his  Cofi»- 
fiOit  Workt  (Dundee,  1759,  fol.). 

Ambrose,  archbi^bop  of  Moscow,  with  his  fiunlly 
name  Andrew  Sertis'Kameiitkjf,  was  bom  at  Nejtne, 
in  tbe  government  of  Tchemigoff,  in  1708.  After 
studying  at  the  seminary  of  St.  Alexsnder  Nevski,  he 
became,  in  1785,  one  of  its  teachers.  In  1789  he  en^ 
tered  a  monastic  order,  and,  according  to  custom, 
changed  bis  Christian  name,  assuming  that  of  Am- 
brose. After  being  for  some  time  prefect  of  studies  at 
the  academy  of  St.  Alexander,  he  was  transferred  as 
aicbimandrite  to  the  convent  of  Kew  Jerusalem  at 
Tosnecensk,  and,  in  1758,  was  consecrated  bishop,  first 
of  Pereiaslavl,  and  later,  of  the  diocese  of  Krnsitzy, 
near  Moscow.  He  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Mos- 
cov  m  1761,  and  retained  his  dignit}*  until  his  death. 
He  had  also  been  from  1748  a  member  of  tbe  Holy 
Synod.  Ambrose  displayed  great  zeal  in  the  service 
of  his  Church.  He  established  a  number  of  new 
diUTcbes  and  monasteries,  and  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  seal  for  tbe  benevolent  institutions  of  Moscow. 
His  death  was  very  tragical.  In  1771  the  pestilence 
raged  in  Moscow  with  extraordinary  fury,  and  carried 
off,  it  is  reported,  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  people. 
The  peo|de,  attributing  a  miraculous  healing  power  to 
a  sacred  image  of  the  Virgin  (called  "  the  Iberian"), 
the  whole  population  of  the  city  crowded  around  the 
chapel  where  this  image  was  preserved.  Ambrose, 
vbo  wss  sufficiently  enlightened  to  see  that  the  con- 
tagion in  this  way  would  spread  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore, had  the  miraculous  image  removed  during  the 
oi^t  On  the  next  day  the  populace,  charpng  at 
ooce  the  archbishop  with  tbe  removal,  rushed  toward 
bis  house.  Tbe  archbishop  had  retfared  to  a  monaster}'' 
outside  of  the  city.  Tbe  populace  followed  him,  and 
broke  open  the  gates  of  the  monastery.  The  arch- 
bishop  concealed  himself  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
fhnrcb,  where  only  priests  are  allowed  to  enter;  but 
they  found  him  out,  and  dragged  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
temple.  The  archbishop  begged  them  for  enough  time 
to  receive  once  more  the  eucharist ;  this  was  granted 
to  hmu  The  populace  remained  silent  spectators  of 
tbe  eeramony ;  tiie  archbishop  was  then  dragged  out 
of  tbe  church  and  stranj^led,  Sept.  16.  Ambrose  pub- 
lisfaed  a  large  number  of  translations  from  the  Church 
btbeiB,  some  sermons,  and  a  liturgy. — Uoefer,  Biog, 
GiniraU,  ii,  841. 

Ambrosian  Chant.    See  Ambrose. 

Amtaroaftan  'BymsL    See  Te  Deum. 

Ambraslan  Musio.    See  Music  (Church). 

AmbrOfllaster,  a  Pseudo-Ambrosius,  the  usual 
BSBie  of  the  unknown  author  of  the  Commeniaria  in 
tin  EpitloUu  B.  PauU,  which  is  contained  in  tbe  second 
Tolame  of  the  Benedictine  edition  of  the  works  of 
Ambrose.  It  appears  from  the  book  itself  thst  it  was 
compiled  while  Damasus  was  bishop  of  Rome.  Au- 
gostine  quotea  a  passage  flrom  this  book,  but  ascribes 
it  to  St.  Hilary,  from  which  circumstance  many  have 
ooncloded  that  Hilary,  a  deacon  of  the  Roman  Church 
onder  Demasns,  who  joined  the  schism  caused  by 
Biabop  Lndfbr  of  Caj^liari,  was  the  author.  But 
apinst  this  opinion  it  may  1)o  adduced  that  Augustine 
would  not  have  given  to  a  follower  of  Ludfer  the  title 
of  sdnt^—Hersog,  i,  277. 

AmteoaliM-ad-NeiniM  (Ambsoab-at-thx. 


Wood),  Ohdbb  of,  monks  of.  The  origin  of  the  or- 
der is  known  from  a  bull  of  Gregory  XI,  addressed  in 
1876  to  the  monks  of  the  church  of  St.  Ambrose  with- 
out the  walls  of  Milan ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
these  monks  had  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  a 
prior,  but  had  no  fixed  rule,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pope,  at  the  prayer  of  the  archbishop,  had  ordered 
them  to  follow  the  rule  of  Augustine,  permitted  them 
to  assume  the  above  name,  to  recite  the  AmbnMian 
office,  and  directed  that  their  prior  should  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  archbbhop  of  Milan.  They  afterward  had 
many  establishments  in  different  parts  of  Italy ;  but 
they  were  independent  of  one  another  until  Eugenius 
lY,  in  1441,  united  them  into  one  congregation,  and 
exempted  them  flrom  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ordinaries, 
making  the  convent  at  Milan  the  chief  of  the  order. 
In  1679  they  applied  to  St  Charles  Bonomeo  to  aid 
them  in  the  reformation  of  their  houses,  whose  disci- 
pline had  become  somewhat  reUxed.  In  1689  Sixtus 
V  united  them  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Barnabas ; 
but  in  1660  both  were  dissolved  by  Pope  Innocent  X. 
— Helyot,  ed.  Migne,  i,  208. 

Amboacade  and  Ambuah  (Heb.  a^K,  arab*, 

to  Ue  tn  tewOf  bi  military  phraseology,  are  terms  used 
promiscuously,  though  it  is  understood  that  the  first 
more  properly  applies  to  the  act,  and  tho  second  to  the 
locali^  of  a  stratagem  which  consists  mainly  in  the 
concealment  of  an  army,  or  of  a  detachment,  where 
the  enemy,  if  he  ventures,  in  ignorance  of  the  meas- 
ure, within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  is  suddenly  taken 
at  a  dissdvsntage,  and  liable  to  be  totally  defeated. 
The  principles  which  must  guide  the  contrivers  of  an 
ambuscade  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages; 
embracing  concealment  fnm  the  observation  of  an 
enemy  so  as  to  create  no  suspicion ;  a  position  of  ad- 
vantage in  case  of  being  attacked  by  superior  forces ; 
and  having  the  means  of  retreating,  as  well  as  of  is- 
suing forth  to  attack,  witliout  impediment,  when  the 
proper  moment  is  arrived.  The  example  of  Joshua 
at  die  capture  of  Ai  (Josh,  viii)  shows  the  art  to  have 
been  practised  smong  the  Jews  on  the  best  possible 
principles.  The  failure  of  a  first  attempt  was  sure  to 
produce  increased  confidence  in  the  assailed,  who^  be- 
ing the  armed,  but  not  disciplined  inhabitants  of  a 
strong  place,  were  likely  not  to  be  under  the  control 
of  much  caution.  Joshua,  encamping  within  sight, 
but  with  a  valley  intervening,  when  he  came  up  to 
make  a  false  attack,  necesssrily  appeared  to  disad- 
vantage, the  enemy  being  above  him,  and  his  retrest 
toward  his  own  camp  rendered  difficult  by  its  being 
likewise  above  him  on  the  other  side,  end  both  sides 
no  doubt  very  steep,  as  they  sre  in  general  in  the  hills 
of  this  region.  His  men  therefore  fied,  as  directed, 
not  toward  the  north,  where  the  camp  was,  but  east- 
ward, toward  the  plain  and  desert ;  while  in  the  hills, 
not  behind,  bot  on  the  west  side,  lay  the  ambuscade, 
in  sufficient  fbree  alone  to  vanquish  the  enemy.  This 
body  of  Israelites  had  not  therefore  the  objectionable 
route  to  take  from  behind  the  city,  a  movement  that 
must  have  been  seen  from  the  walls,  and  would  have 
given  time  to  close  the  gates,  if  not  to  warn  the  citi- 
zens back;  but,  rising  from  the  woody  hills,  it  had 
the  shortest  distance  to  pass  over  to  come  down  di- 
rectly, to  the  gate ;  and,  if  an  accident  had  caused  fail- 
nre  in  the  arm}"-  of  Joshua,  the  detachment  could  not 
itself  be  intercepted  befbre  reaching  the  camp  of  the 
main  body;  while  the  citiaens  of  Ai,  pursuing  down 
hill,  had  little  chance  of  returning  up  to  the  gates  in 
time,  or  of  being  in  a  condition  to  make  an  effectual 
onset  (Fee  Stanley,  ^iimxi  and  Palest,  p.  198).  In  tbe 
attempt  to  surprise  Shecbem  (Judg.  ix,  80  sq.)  the 
operation,  so  fiar  as  it  was  a  military  manoeuvre,  was 
unskilfblly  laid,  although  ultimately  successful  in  con- 
sequence of  the  party  spirit  within,  and  the  intelli- 
gence which  Abimelech  (q.  v.)  maintained  in  the  for 
tieas,    Kitto.  s.  v.     See  War. 
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AxnedlaxiB,  Amadeists,  an  order  of  mUurr 
friars,  instituted  about  1452 ;  so  called  from  their  pro- 
fessing themselves  amantei  Deum^  loving  God;  or 
amaU  Dm,  loved  by  God.  Others  derive  the  name 
tram  their  founder,  Amadous  or  Amedeus,  a  Portu- 
guese nobleman.  They  wore  a  gray  habit  and  wood- 
en shoes,  and  girt  themselves  with  a  cord.  They  had 
twenty -eight  convents  in  Italy,  besides  others  in 
Spain,  and  were  united  by  Pope  Pius  V  partly  with 
the  Cistercian  order,  and  partly  with  that  of  the  Soc- 
oolanti,  or  wooden-shoe  wearers. — Heiyot,  ed.  Migne, 
1,200. 

A^'men'^  (Heb.  amm\  "i^K,  dfiriv),  a  particle  of  at- 
testation adopted  into  all  the  languages  of  Christen- 
dom. 

(I.)  This  word  is  strictly  an  adjective,  signifying 
•»>T»,"  and,  raeUphorically,  "faithful."  Thus,  in 
Bev.  ill,  14,  our  Lord  is  called  *'the  amen,  ike/aUh/ul 
and  true  witness."  In  Isa.  Izv,  16,  the  Heb.  has 
*'  the  God  of  amen,"  which  our  version  renders  **  the 
God  of  trvA,"  i.  e.  ot  fidelity.  In  its  adverbial  sense 
amen  means  eerUMy^  truly^  surely.  It  is  used  in  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence  by  way  of  emphasis— rarely 
in  the  Old  Test.  (Jer.  xzviii,  6),  but  often  by  our  Sav- 
iour in  the  New,  where  it  is  commonly  translated 
**  verily.**  In  John*s  Gospel  alone  it  is  often  used  by 
him  in  this  way  double,  i.  e.  **  verily,  verily."  In 
the  end  of  a  sentence  it  often  occun  singly  or  repeat- 
ed, especially  at  the  end  of  hymns  or  prayers,  as 
**amen  and  amen"  (Psa.  zli,  14;  Izxii,  19;  Ixxxix, 
58).  The  proper  signification  of  it  in  this  position 
is  to  confirm  the  words  which  have  preceded,  and 
invoice  the  fulfilment  of  them:  *'bo  be  it,"jGai^  Sept. 
yivoiro.  Hence  in  oaths,  after  the  priest  has  repeat- 
ed the  words  of  the  covenant  or  imprecation,  all  thoee 
who  pronounce  the  amen  bind  themselves  by  the 
oath  (Num.  v,  22;  Deut.  xxvii,  15,  17;  Neh.  v,  18; 
viii,  6 ;  1  Chron.  zvi,  86 ;  comp.  Psa.  cvi,  48)w — Kit- 
to,  s.  V.     See  Oath. 

(II.)  In  the  public  worship  of  the  primitive  churches 
it  was  customary  for  the  assembly  at  large  to  say 
Amen  at  the  close  of  the  prayer;  a  custom  derived 
Arom  apostolic  times  (1  Cor.  ziv,  16).  Several  of  the 
fsthen  refer  to  it.  Jerome  says  that  in  his  time,  at 
the  conclusion  of  public  prayer,  the  united  voice  of  the 
p^plu  sounded  like  the  fall  of  water  or  the  noise  of 
thunder.  Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  use 
of  thin  word  at  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  At 
the  delivery  of  the  bread  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  ac- 
cording to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  is  directed  to 
say,  "  The  body  of  Christ ;"  at  the  giving  of  the  cup 
the  deacon  is  instructed  to  say,  **  The  blood  of  Christ, 
the  cup  of  life ;"  the  communicant  is  directed  on  each 
occasion  to  say  **Amen.**  This  answer  was  univer- 
sally given  in  the  early  Church.    See  Rbsponsb. 

(III.)  It  is  used  as  an  emphatic  affirmation,  in  the 
sense  **  so  be  it,"  at  the  end  of  all  the  prayen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  sometimes  said  in  token  of 
undoubting  assent,  as  at  the  end  of  the  creed.  Amen, 
*'  So  I  believe."  The  order  of  the  Church  of  England 
directs  that  **  the  people  shall,  at  the  end  of  atf  prayen, 
answer  Amen." — Bingham,  bk.  xv,  ch.  iii,  §  25. 

Special  treatises  on  the  subject  are  Kleinschmidt, 
Ds  particula  Amen  (Rint.  1696) ;  Weber,  De  voce  Amen 
(Jen.  17S4);  Wemsdorf,  De  Amen  tUwrgko  (Viteb. 
1779) ;  Bmnner^  De  voce  Amen  (Helmst.  1678) ;  Fogel- 
mark,  PotuAat  verbi  "(TSK  (Upsal.  1761);  Meier,  Hone 
jJulol.  in  Amen  (Viteb.  1687);  Treffentlich,  De  ^rK 
(Lips.  1700);  Yejel,  De  vocula  Amen  (Argent.  1681)'; 
Bechler,  BtmspkUol.  in  Amen  (Wlttemb.  1687). 

Amanltea,  a  subdivision  of  the  Mennonites,  so 
named  fh>m  Jacob  Amen,  a  Mennonite  minister  of 
Amenthal,  Switzerland.  He  was  not  a  man  of  note, 
nor  was  he  considered  the  founder  of  a  sect.  The  per- 
petuation of  his  name  in  this  way  is  due  to  a  oontro- 1 


versy  in  1670  on  minor  points  of  doctrine  between 
Jacob  Amen  and  John  Heisly,  anotlier  Hennonite, 
which  produced,  finally,  a  schism  in  the  Mennonite 
bod}'.  By  a  corruption  of  the  name  A  meuUt,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  in  Pennsylvania,  where  tbey  abound, 
are  called  Amuk^  AwmiUhj  or  Omitkert.    See  Max- 

MONITES. 

America.  I.  Churdk  Hutory.— Of  the  religious 
creeds  of  the  American  aborigines  we  treat  in  the  ar* 
tide  Indians  (American).    The  introduction  of 
Christianity  coincides  with  the  discoveiy  of  America 
by  Europeans.    About  the  year  1000  the  Icelanders 
and  Norwegians  are  said  to  have  established  in  Green- 
land twelve  churches,  two  convents,  and  one  bishop- 
ric (of  Gandar)  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  four  churches 
on  the  western ;  and  in  1266  some  priests  are  said  to 
have  made  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  regions  which 
have  recently  become  more  known  by  Psiry,  John 
and  James  Ross,  and  others.     All  traces  of  Christian- 
ity, however,  had  disappeared  when,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  North  America,  and  in  particular  Greenland, 
were  discovered  again.     The  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  was  followed  by  the  establifihment  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  South  and  Central  America,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  southern  coast  of  North 
America.     Canada,  the  northern  lakes,  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  were  for  a  century  under  the  sway  of 
the  French,  and  thus  likewise  under  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Church.     But  the  temperate  zone,  th« 
heart  of  the  continent,  was  reserved  for  the  Protestants 
of  England,  Crermany,  Holland,  and  the  persecuted 
Huguenots.     The  Church  of  England  was  established 
in  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia ;  in  Marj'lanJ 
after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  influence,  and 
in  New  York  after  its  cession  by  the  Dutch.    Its  at> 
tempts  at  gaining  ground  in  other  colonies  fiiiled ;  and 
at  the  timb  of  the  Revolution  its  growth  had  remain 
ed  far  behind  that  of  the  persecuted  and  dissenting 
bodies  of  the   Old  World,  which  soon  became  the 
strength  of  the  New.     The  Puritans  and  non-con^ 
formists  occupied  New  England,  the  Quakers  pUnted 
Pennsylvania,  the  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  be- 
came numerous  in  the  Middle  States,  and  a  number  of 
minor  denominations  found  here  religions  toleraUon, 
and  helped  to  foster  the  spirit  of  religious  lil>erty .   The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  by  which  thirteen  Brit- 
ish colonies  freed  themselvM  from  the  motheT  country 
in  1776,  marks  a  new  era  not  only  in  the  church  his- 
tory of  America,  but  in  the  general  history  of  Chris- 
tianity.   The  union  between  church  and  atate  was  ^s^ 
solved ;  the  state  renounced  its  daims  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  and  the  church  sought  ita  support  no 
longer  from  the  state,  but  Arom  the  volantary  contri- 
butions of  its  members.    See  United  States.     This 
principle,  which  was  originally  established  in  the 
United  States  only,  soon  began  to  exert  an  influence 
over  the  churches  of  the  whole  country,  and  even  to 
spread  across  the  Atlantic,  where  it  prepared,  alowly 
but  steadily,  an  entire  transformation  of  the  relation 
between  church  and  state.    Protestantism  has  since 
not  only  brought  the  whole  of  North  America  and  a 
part  of  the  West  Indies  under  its  influence,  but  it  is 
steadily  pressing  forward  toward  the  south,  and  nar- 
rowing the  territory  of  the  Roman    Church.     The 
states  of  Central  and  South  America  have  nominally 
remained  connected  with  the  Roman  Church,  bat  re- 
ligious toleration  has  been  established  in  most  of  them^ 
and  every  where  the  Roman  clergy  has  a  hard  stand 
against  an  advanced  liberal  party,  which  is  deteimined 
to  abolish  all  the  privileges  of  the  Ronuui  Churchy  and 
to  introduce  unlimited  religious  libertj*.      For  the  de- 
tails of  American  Church  History,  see  the  articles  on 
the  various  states.  United  States,  Mexico,  etc.     A 
brief  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  development  of 
American  Church  History  is  given  in   Smith*s  T<Me$ 
of  Church  History. 

II.  Beligioui  i8to(Mfief.— The  **Natioiua  Almanac** 
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It  appsuB  from  tha  sbove  table  that  Piroteatint 
Cbrirttftnity  preTatli  in  tha  United  SUtea,  in  Britlah 
America,  and  in  tbe  Dutch,  Danlth,  and  Svediali  po*. 
■cHioni  in  tha  Weit  Indies  and  South  America.  In 
tbe  reat  of  America  the  Proteatant  population  conaixtj 
moatly  of  foreijcnera.  But  in  Braiil  a  Urge  imnil((r»- 
tlon  from  German )■  and  Switiailand  has  already  eatab- 
litbedtharoDndation  of  ft  native  Chnnh;  and  in  New 
Granada,  Chili,  tha  Argentine  Confederation,  Oragu»7, 
and  Hayti  flouriahing  congregatioiu  labor  lor  the  aame 
and.  The  Knman  Church  prevaila  la  Mexico,  tbe 
Weat  Indies,  and  all  the  Cantrat  and  Sontii  American 
atataa,  and  ia  aim  nDmemual}-  repraaanted  In  the 
United  Stataa  and  in  tha  Britiah  poaMulons.  In  Rna- 
sian  America  iXl  the  native  Rnaaian  popalatlon  ba- 
loDga  to  tha  Greek  Cbnnh.     A  nombar  of  pagan  In- 
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Map  of  South  America. 
dUuu  still  live  in  nearly  all  parts  of  America.     Their    for  several  years,  the  Foreign  EcangtUc^  Society^  the 


number  is  estimated  at  about  1,000,000.  Jews,  Mor- 
mons, and  SpiritualiBts  are  found  almost  only  in  the 
United  States,  where  there  are  also  a  number  of  other 
congregations  which  expressly  place  themselves  out- 
side of  Christianity,  without  having  established  any 
other  positive  creed  (see  Schem,  JEcdesiastical  Year- 
book for  1869,  p.  14-16). 

American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  See 
Bible  SociETiEa. 

American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union, 
a  religious  association  of  the  United  States,  organized 
in  the  city  of  New  York  in  May,  1849.  It  was  form- 
ed by  the  fusion  of  three  societies  which  had  existed 


Americctn  ProtestniU  Society ,  and  the  PkUo'ItediaH  So- 
eiety.    The  Foreign  Evangelical  Society  was  oTganiaed 
in  1839  to  advance  the  work  of  evangelization  in  pa- 
pal countries  generally.     It  had  been  preceded  by  the 
French  Attociationf  which  was  founded  in  18^  In 
order  to  assist  the  evangelical  efforts   made  by  the 
French  Protestants,  and,  in  1836,  changed  its  name 
into  that  of  Evangelieal  A$»ociation,     Tho  receipfta  of 
the  French  Asaociation  and  the  EvangeUctMi  Aasocii^ion 
were  $19,759,  those  of  the  Foreign  Evcmffelical  Siaciety 
during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence,  #l&4f345.     At 
the  request  of  the  French  AMoeUuUm^  Reir.  I>r.  Baird 
went,  in  1835,  for  three  years  to  Paris,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  what  could  be  done  by  the  American 
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chmdiat  to  aid  their  Protagfaiit  bnthnn  in  Fnniee, 
and  Iitsr,  at  the  reqneat  of  the  Fcr€ign  Evaagdieal 
Soeklfj  tnYelled  for  four  more  years  extenaively  on 
the  Goottnent  in  proaebatlon  of  the  aame  work.     In 
1M9  the  aocietj  had  misalonaries  in  France,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Canada,  Hayti,  and  Sooth  America,  beaides 
having  aided  the  work  in  Germany,  Poland,  Btisaia, 
and  Italy.     The  Amerieam  PrctukuU  Bocietf  waa 
fonned  m  1848  in  consequence  of  the  large  immigra- 
tion of  Boman  Catholics  into  the  United  Stales.     lU 
objects  wers :  To  enlighten  Protestants  of  this  coun- 
try in  regard  to  the  errors  of  Bome,  and  to  convert 
and  save  the  members  of  the  Boman  Church  in  the 
United  States.    A  number  of  colporteurs  and  other 
missknuries  wero  maintained,  laboring  mostly  among 
the  Irish  and  German  immigrants.    The  total  nceipts 
from  1SI3  to  1849  wen  •93,160.    The  Pkih-Italian 
Socktyy  which  later  took  the  name  of  the  CAria- 
(tua  AUumee,  was  also  founded  in  1848.    As  the  pn>- 
eeedUigs  of  this  society  wen  not  published,  little  is 
known  of  it  farther  than  that  it  employed  an  active 
agent,  a  Protestant  Italian,  for  years  on  the  confines 
of  Italy.    The  A  merican  and  Foreign  CKrittian  Unium^ 
which  arose  in  1S19  out  of  a  union  of  these  three  socie- 
tiet,  undertook  the  work  and  assumed  the  responsibil- 
ities of  them  all  combined.    Its  objects  an  *^  to  diffuse 
and  promote,  by  missions,  colportage,  the  press,  and 
other  appropriate  agencies,  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  and  a  pan  and  evangelical  Christianity,  both 
It  home  and  abroad,  wherever  a  corrupted  Christianity 
exists."    In  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence,  18^ 
and  *51,  it  expended  nearly  tl  5,000  for  the  nmoval  to 
Illinois  of  some  500  or  600  Portuguese  exiles,  who  had 
been  enled  from  Madeira  for  having  embraced  Prot- 
estantism.     The  receipts  Apom  1849  to  1859  have 
Tanged  from  ^45,000  to  f80,000,  making  a  total  of  over 
|e00,00O  in  ten  jean.     In  1868  they  wen  $59,068 ;  in 
1864,  $73,778.    It  publi9he9  a  monthly  magazine  of  82 
pages,  the  <*C%rwfian  WorW  (formerly  the  *Mm.  ani 
For,  Chr.  Un, **),  which  ha»  a  large  circulation.    The  so- 
ciety has  also  published  a  Sabbath-school  libnry,  con- 
listfaig  of  21  volumes,  mostly  exposing  the  doctrines 
and  nsages  of  the  Boman  Churoh.     The  agents  of  the 
aodety  in  the  home  field  pnach  the  Gospel  to  Boman 
Catholics,  viz.,  English,  Irish,  Fnnch,  Italian,  Span- 
ish, German,  and  Bohemian.    In  the  Ibnign  field,  the 
•oeiety  sustains  missionaries  itself,  or  supports  the 
Protestant  misaions  of  other  societies  in  Canada, 
Hayti,  Mexico,  South  America,  Inland,  Western  or 
Asora  Islands,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Switsorland,  Pied- 
Bont,  France.     The  number  of  labonn  employed  in 
die  home  field  was,  in  1859, 68 ;  the  number  of  teach- 
ers, male  and  female,  875 ;  making  a  force  of  488  per- 
sons endeavoring  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
papacy.      The   siggregate   number  of  childnn  and 
path  which  were  nported,  up  to  )Cay,  1859,  as  having 
been  broogfat  under  evangelical  influences,  was  up- 
ward of  14,250.     The  total  number  of  converto  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh  apiounted,  in  1869,  to  1404. 

American  Baptist  Misalooary  Union.   See 
MisBiona  (Baptist). 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 
See  Baptists. 

American  Bible  Society.    See  Biblb  So- 

CIXTOES. 

American  Bible  Union.    See  Bivlb  Socib- 


American  Boazd  of  CommiaaionexB  for 
Porelcn  BClasione.     See  Muaioirs  (Ambbicav 

BOABD). 

American  Home  Ifiaeion  Society.    See 

VtsnasB. 

American  Mleaionaiy  Society.    See  Mis- 
aiom  (AnaiCAB  Missioiiabt  Sooibty). 

American  Reform  Tract  and  Book  Socie- 
ty.   See  Tbact  Socxbtibs. 


American  Sunday-school  Union.    See  Sir» 

DAY-SCHOOL. 

American  Tract  Society.     See  Tract  So- 

CIBTIBS. 

Amerytba  C^^P^^  according  to  some  copies, 
see  Hudson,  in  loc.,  while  othen  have  *Afiipw^a ;  ac- 
cording to  Beland,  Pahut.  p.  560,  both  by  erroneous 
transcription  for  Mi|ptt«&,  which  most  editon  give ;  see 
Achababa),  a  town  of  Upper  Galilee,  which  Josephus 
fortified  against  the  Bomans  (JJfe^  87) ;  probably  the 
same  as  Mbboth  (q.  v.),  which  terminated  Upper 
Galilee  westward  (Josephus,  War^  iii,  8, 1);  and  con- 
jectured by  Beland  {Paleut,  p.  875)  to  have  been  the 
ifearaA  of  the  Sidonians  (Josh,  ziii,  4). 

Ames  (or  Ambsius),  William,  a  eelebnted  Puri- 
tan divine,  bom  in  Norfolk,  1576,  and  educated  at 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  under  Dr.  Perkins,  by 
whom  he  was  taught  evangelical  religion.  Appointed 
chaplain  to  the  university,  he  gave  great  offence  b^'  a 
sermon  in  which  he  inveighed  against  some  of  the  bad 
pntiStice^  of  the  university,  e.  g.  card-playing,  etc., 
and,  to  avoid  expulsion,  he  left  England  and  became 
English  chaplain  at  the  Hague,  and  afterward  divinity 
professor  at  Fianeker  in  Friesland.  He  attended  the 
synod  of  Doit,  aod  died  at  Botterdam,  Nov.  14,  1688. 
He  wrote  many  works,  among  them,  1.  Puritanitmut 
Anglioamu  (1628,  in  English,  1641) :— 2.  De  Corucientia 
(1630,  in  English,  1648)  :~3.  A  Reply  to  Biahop  Mor^ 
tan  (on  Ceremonies): — 4.  FreA  Suit  agauut  htunan 
Ceremonie9  in  God's  Worship  (1633) :— 5.  AfUisynodalia, 
1629  (against  the  BemonstranU)  :'-6.  Medulla  Tkeo^ 
logica  (1623  and  often  after^t  both  Lat.  and  Eng.).  His 
Latin  works  are  collected  under  the  title  OperOy  qum 
Lai,  tcripiUf  omnia  (Amst.  1658, 5  vols.  12mo).  Amea 
was  eminent  in  casuistzy  (q.  v.),  and  was  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  Armlnlanism. — ^Neal,  Hist,  of  PurUant,  i, 
572  sq. ;  Brooks,  lJve$  of  Puritans^  ii,  405 ;  Mosheim, 
Ck,  Hist.  c.  xvi,  sec.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  871  n. 

Am'ethyat  (n^^riK,  adUamah';  Sept.  and  N. 
T.  dfitOwrrocy  Vulg.  amethyttHa),  a  precious  stone  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  the  ninth  in  the  breastplate 
of  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxviii,  19 ;  xxxlx,  12),  and 
the  twelfth  in  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
(Bev.  xxi,  20).  The  transparont  gems  to  which  this 
name  is  applied  are  of  a  color  which  seems  composed 
of  a  strong  blue  and  deep  red,  and,  according  as  either 
of  these  provails,  exhibit  different  tinges  of  purple, 
sometimes  approaching  to  violet,  and  sometimes  de- 
clining even  to  a  rose  color.  From  these  differences 
of  color  the  ancienta  distinguished  five  species  of  the 
amethyst;  modem  collections  afford  at  least  as  many 
varieties,  but  they  an  all  comprehended  under  two 
species — the  Oriental  amethygl  and  the  Occidental  am^ 
eihytt.  These  names,  however,  aro  given  to  stones  of 
essentially  different  natures,  which  were,  no  doubt, 
anciently  confounded  in  the  same  manner.  The  Ori- 
ental amethyst  is  very  scarce,  and  of  groat  hardness, 
lustn,  and  beauty.  It  is,  in  fsct,  a  raro  variety  of 
the  adamantine  spar,  or  corundum.  Next  to  the  dia- 
mond, it  is  the  hardest  substance  known.  It  contains 
about  90  per  cent,  of  alumina,  a  little  iron,  and  a  little 
silica.  Of  this  species  emery,  used  in  cutting  and 
polishing  glass,  etc.,  is  a  granular  variety.  To  this 
species  also  belongs  the  sapphiro,  the  most  valuable 
of  gems  next  to  the  diamond,  and  of  which  the  Ori- 
ental amethyst  is  meroly  a  violet  variety.  Like  other 
sapphins,  it  loses  its  color  in  the  flro,  and  comes  out 
with  so  much  of  the  lustre  and  color  of  the  diamond 
that  the  most  experienced  jeweller  may  be  deceived 
by  it.  The  mora  common,  or  Occidental  amethyst,  is 
a  variety  of  quartz,  or  rock  cr}'stal,  and  is  found  in 
various  forms  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  India,  Si- 
beria, Sweden,  Germany,  Spain ;  and  even  in  England 
very  beautiftil  specimens  of  tolerable  hardness  have 
been  discovered.  This  also  loses  ita  color  in  the  fire' 
(PamjfC$clop€tdiat9,r.),   Amethysts  were  much  used 
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by  the  ancients  fat  rings  and  ouneos ;  tnd  the  reason    name  of  a  flbrons  mineral  suManoe  commonly  callsd 


given  by  Pliny,  because  they  were  easily  cut  {Hut, 
Nat.  zxxvii,  9),  shows  that  the  Occidental  species  is 
to  be  understood.  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
amethyst  possessed  the  power  of  dispelling  drunken- 
ness  in  those  who  wore  or  touched  it  {Antkol.  Gr,  iv, 
18 ,  Pliny,  xzxvii,  9  i  Marbodius,  De  Gemmit,  c.  4)  and 


cubettot.  This  extraordinary  ntfnenl  was  well  kpowo 
to  the  ancients.  It  occurs  in  long,  parallel,  extrane- 
1}'  slender  and  flexiblo  fibres ;  it  is  found  in  all  oonn- 
tries  more  or  less  abundantly,  and  exists,  forming 
▼eins,  in  serpentine,  mica,  slate,  and  primitive  lime- 
stone rocks  j  the  most  delicate  variety  comes  most 


hence  its  Greek  name  ("  from  a  privative,  and  /uBvuif  \  plentiftiliy  from  Sa%'oy  and  Corsica.  Its  fibrous  tcx> 
fo  get  dntnkf'^  Martini,  JSxcun,  p.  158).  In  like  man-  ;  ture,  and  the  little  alteration  it  undergoes  in  strong 
ner  the  rabbins  derive  its  Jewish  name  (from  B^H,  to  j  *>•«**»  caused  it  to  be  used  by  the  Eastern  nations  si 
dream),  from  its  supposed  power  of  procuring  dt^ma  \  »>»";**«»«  ^f  the  fabri^tion  of  cloth,  which,  when 
to  the  weaier.  (See  Brtlckmann,  AbhandUinff  tan  dm ,  «?^*^  7"  P""^***  ^^  throwing  it  into  the  fire,  from 
EdeUtemm;  Hill's  nei»pkratlfu,  notes;  HiUier,  IM  J^^ence  it  alway^  came  out  clwr  and  perfecUy  white ; 
gemmii  in  peetor.  ponHf. .  RoMnmiUler,  Mineralogy  of  \  ^^"^  it  obtained  the  name  of  amumtkm,  or  wmmltd. 
the  BiUe;  Bmun,  De  ved»tu  taeerd,  ii,  16 ;  BelUrmin,  I  ?>'  *»'•  Romans  this  cloth  was  purchased  at  an  exor. 
Urim  wd  Thwnimm,  p.  65;  Hoore*fl  Anc.  Mineraksg,  i  **?*^*  P"^»  "*'  *°®  purpose  of  wrapping  op  the  bodies 
p.  168.)— Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Gem.  i  ^^  ♦^^  ^«^'  previous  to  their  being  laid  upon  the  fu- 

neral  pile,  in  order  to  prevent  their  ashes  from  being 
Amhario  Langnage,  a  degenerste  Shemitic  dia-  i  mingled  with  those  of  the  wood.-Smith's  Diet,  of 


lect,  mixed  with  many  African  words,  spoken  with 
the  greatest  purity  in  Amhara,  one  of  the  princiMl 
divisions  of  the  Abyssinian  empire.     See  Abtssi^a. 


Clou.  Ant.  and  Ptm^  Cydopadiaf  s  v  Asbeatoa. 
Amiatiiie  Maniucript  (Codex  AmiatTkus), 


It  is  apparently  referred  to  by  Agatharcidea  (Hudson,  |  ^«,  "^^  valuable  of  the  Latin  uncial  MSS.  of  the 
Geogr.  Mm.  i,  46),  about  B.C.  120,  under  the  name  i  J^}«t^  ]™?*^?°«'  ^J  ^l'"^  ^*  *•  designated  aa  am 
Kapdpa  XiKiC,  as  the  Unguage  of  the  Troglodytes  of  !  (Jwchendorf,  AT  T.  Gr  nh  ed.  proleg.  p.  ccxlrii; 
Ethio^.  It  began  to  prevail  in  Abyssinia  over  the  1  Scrivener^ /•Krwf./o  N.  T.  Crtt.  p.  264).  Its  name  is 
Geez  language  about  A.D.  1800,  and  is  more  or  less  ^•"^^  ^  *>»«  Cistercian  Monastery  of  Monte  Ami- 
prevalent  throughout  that  country  to  the  present  dav.  f ""«  *"  Tuscany,  whence  it  was  brought  into  the 
lU  literature  is  nearly  confined  to  a  few  theological  La^^ntian  Library  at  Florence^  where  it  stUl  remains, 
treatises  and  translations  of  portions  of  the  Holy '  J*,7"  J'^^^.  ^^  **>«  ^^^  Servandus  about  A.D. 
Scriptures,  which  have  been  printed  mostly  bv  the  5*1'  "^.^<>'*^"»  both  Testaments,  with  scarcely  any 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  Ethiopic  "char- ,  ^^^^""^  '^  °°«  ^f^  }fp  volume,  stichometncally 
acters.  (See  Gewnius,  in'Erach  "and  Gruber's  En^  !  ^""«°  ^»  •  8^  ^^^  ,^"d-  Bandini  first  pomUd 
cbpadie,  I V.  Amharische  Sprache.)  The  Amharic  has  <>»*  »t*  T«^"<»'  althou^  it  had  Uen  slightly  us«i  for 
thesame  alphabet  as  the  Ethiopic,  with  the  addition  of  ^^J?  Sixtone  ed  ^'^^l^^^K- »?  ^^'f^'  FT«^k  ^«^«tch. 
seven  characters,  which  have,  respectively,  the  sound  f^^^  ??!**^o*.o*  ^'.  I'  ^«  '".^^ill,  T^^}^^''^  ~^ 
nearly  of  «*,  ch  (soft),  nasal  »,  guttural  (German)  c*,  i  ^**«^  '*  i^^^^J  •°1^"«*"*»  ^"^  1^^  ^'^•^  ^J^  ?*™- 
weak  (French)  cA,  g  (soft),  and  s  (as  in  azure).  The  Pf'JK  ^^  ^^  9'\^S!'?S.''^''^ '  "**  '\T"  P"^}"^  ^ 
vowels  and  diphthongs  are  the  same  in  number  and  f^^^^^ort  in  1860  (Te^tunenium  Na^  Latum  tm. 
sound  as  in  Ethiopic;  also  the  same  rules  of  pronun-   ^^n^f  Huronymo;  fx  cdOerrma  cod.AmuAmo,  etc^ 

ciatk>n  prevail  as  in  that  language.    The  formation  |  L^Pf*'**^)'  *.°^  f^'SL *°  ™-  .^-  ^  }^  *""* 

of  nouns  differs  very  little  from  the  Ethiopic.     The  i  ^*"*«  examined.    The  Latin  text  of  Tregelles'  N.  T.  U 


taken  from  this  MS.  (Davidson,  Bib.  Criticum,  ii,  254 ; 
Tregelles,  in  Home's  fntrod.  iv,  C63).     See  Voloatk. 

Amice  (amkltUf  amiaUmn  §aen^).  In  Roman 
antiquity,  this  was  an  upper  garment  worn  over  the 
tunic.     In  ecclesiastical  writers,  it  is  a  square-ehaped 


indication  of  gender  is  the  same.  Declension  takes 
place  by  means  of  certain  particles ;  but  the  oocicsa- 
ti99  case  exhibits  the  peculiar  Araliic  "nunnation." 
See  Arabic  Lanouaoe.  The  verb  appears  in  four 
modifications,  as  active  (neuter),  a  two-form  /aettvCf 

and  paaive.  The  praterite,  priuent,  and  future  are  linen  cloth  worn  by  the  clerg}'.  It  is  called  by 
clearly  distinguished  by  a  change  in  formation.  Be«  dore  the  anabologium,  and,  he  says,  was  originally  m 
sides  the  "  conjunctive"  form  of  the  present  impera-  veil  worn  by  women  to  cover  the  shoulders.  Ita  use 
tive  and  infinitive,  there  is  also  a  peculiar  kind  of  par-  was  formerly,  as  now,  different  in  different  places  ; 
ticipie.  Numerals  and  pronouns  are,  as  to  their  form  '  sometimes  it  was  worn  round  the  neck,  and  sometlines 
and  use,  entirely  after  the  Shemitic  analogies.  The  over  the  head.  When  worn  over  the  shonldera  and 
same  is  almost  universally  true  of  the  particles.  In  |  neck,  it  was  called  the  tupeT'Aumeralej  or  aimfdy  Aw. 
the  arrangement  of  words  the  nominative  follows  the  mende.  It  was  originally  worn  under  the  alb,  not;,  as 
other  cases,  and  some  of  the  conjunctions  are  placed  <  now,  over  it— a  custom  which  is  still  preserved  anKMifs 
at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  The  best  known  specimens  ;  the  Maronites.  It  is  still  in  use  in  the  Rooian  Catb* 
of  Amharic  literature  are  contained  in  Ehbragzer's   olic  Church,  but  not  in  the  Church  of  England. 


Amin'adab  (Afuvaidff),  a  Gnecized  fonn 


CatecketisChrigt,  UnguaAmharica(Bomej  1787).    Lu- 

dolph  prepared  a  brief  GrammaHea  iingua  Amhariote.  \  :  4X  ^f  theliame  of  Akiohadab  (q.  v.)' 
with  a  J>»ooni4ffiAoric(>-^ini(m  attached  (Frcf.  1698,  I       a^/j   -.    /oo  Mt  aA\      a      a 

fol.).    The  Church  Mission  Society  (of  Great  Britain)  Am  inon  (2  Sam.  xiii,  20).     See  Annoy. 

has  published  a  Grammar  of  ike  A  mkarie  Langunge, 
by  Isenberg  (Lond.  1842,  8vo).     Further  details  may 


Amir.    See  Bouoh. 

Amit'tai(Heb.itm*a<9^  "^tnpK,  true;  Sept.  A/ccr. 


be  found  in  Jowett's  CkruHan  Retearchet,  p.  197-213;    ^q^  the  father  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  a  native  of  G 


hepher  (2  Kings  xiv,  25 ;  Jon.  i,  1).     B.C.  ante  £20. 

Am'mall  (Heb.  Ammah\  HfiK,  a  cubit ^  as  often  ; 
Sept  'A/ifAd  V.  r.  Afjifmv),  a  hill  '*that  lieth 
Giah  by  the  way  of  the  wildemess  of  Gibeon :' 


Piatt,  Ethiopic  MSS.  (Lond.  1828);  Soetxen,  Unguis^ 
Hscher  Nachkut  (l^ipz.  1816<16).  p.  146  sq. ;  Schmid's 
Bibl.f.  Kritik.  i,  307^10.    See  Ethiopic  Lanouaob. 

A'mi  (Heb.  iimt",  *^ait,  prob.  a  corrupted  form  of 
the  name  i4mott;  Sept.  'H^«i)»  the  chief  of  a  family  |  gun^ent  down  m  Joab  and  Abishai  reached  this  pli^ 
that  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  U,  67) ;  more  prop-  in  pursuit  of  Abner  <2  Sam.  ii,  24).  The  desoiptioa 
erly  called  Amon  (q.  v.)  in  the  paraUel  passage  (Neh-  appears  to  indicate  some  eminence  immediately  eaa^  oT 
^  ^d)-  Gibeon  (q.  v.).    Joeephus  (Ant.  vii,  1,  8)  readers,  « «  ^ 

Amianthus  (d^iavroc,  wutamed,  i.  e.  by  sin;    pl«i« caUed  Ammata" (ro»oc  rif,  Sv  A/ifiarw  eaXo£i 
Heb.  vU,  8,  «*nndefiled,»'  and  so  tropicaUy,  Jas.  i,  27;    *«);  compare  the  Amta  (KMK)  of  Jonathan's  Tk 
ondecaying,  1  Pet.  1,  4;  chaste,  Heb.  xiii,  4%  the.^iMi.    Both Symmachus (wtwjy) and Tbeodotkm (i^j 
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ywydc)  agTM  with  the  Vulgate  in  an  allnsion  to  some 
water-coune  here.  It  is  possibly  to  the  **  excavated 
foantaio"  "imder  the  high  rock,"  described  as  near 
Gibeon(iS^i6)  by  Robinson  (Atean:Ae«,il,  186).  See 
ilso  Mbtbbo-ammah. 

jAmtwnh      See  Cubit. 

Ammalns.    See  Hammath  ;  Emmaus. 

Am'mi  (Heh.  Ammi',  **a7,  my  people,  Sept.  XaoQ 
fu>v\  a  figurative  name  given  by  Jehovah  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  (Hoe.  ii,  1)  to  denote  their  restoration 
from  Babylon  (Henderson,  CommeiU,  in  loc.)<  See  Lo- 
A3ua. 

Ammianiia  Habcbllixcs,  a  Latin  historian, 
'*  the  Isst  subject  of  Bomc  who  composed  a  profane 
hUtory  in  the  Latin  language,"  was  a  native  of  An* 
tioch,  bom  in  the  fourth  centuiy,  and,  in  his  youth, 
serred  with  distinction  in  Germany,  Gaul,  and  Persia. 
Retiring  from  a  military  life,  he  went  to  reside  at 
Borne,  where  he  wrote  a  valuable  history  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  from  Nerva,  A.D.  91,  where  the  An^ 
nab  of  Tacitus  end,  to  Yalens,  A.D.  878.  It  consbt- 
ed  of  thirty-one  books,  of  which  the  first  thirteen  are 
lost.  He  died  A.D.  890  or  410.  The  value  of  his 
writings  for  general  history  are  fully  acknowledged  by 
Gibbon  (ch.  xxtI),  and  they  are  important  to  Church 
history  for  their  details  as  to  Julian  and  the  state  of 
Christianity  in  his  time.  There  has  been  much  oon- 
troversy  as  to  the  question  whether  Ammianus  him- 
self was  a  Christian  or  not  Chifflet  {De  Ammiam 
MaredSm  vita  et  Ubrit  rerum  gestantm  monobiblum, 
Lovan.  1627)  advocated  the  opinion  that  Ammianus 
was  a  Christian ;  while  MoUer  (^DiBterita,  de  Ammiano 
UarcOmo,  Altdorf.  1685,  ito),  Ditki  {De  Ammkaio  Mar~ 
cdLCommaU.  Rdssel,  1841),  and  Heyne  {flenmra  In- 
gemi  et  Hatoriar.  AnunUm.  MarceU,  p.  3  sq.)  combated 
it  It  b  now  generally  admitted  that  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Christian  Church.  His  work  contains 
many  caustic  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Wben  speaking  of  the  mar^rs,  of  synods  and  other 
points  of  the  Christian  system,  he  frequently  adds  re- 
marics  which  clearl}'  point  to  a  non-Christian  author. 
It  la,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  equally  certain  that 
he  was  not  addicted  to  the  then  common  belief  of  pa- 
ganism. He  recognised  a  supreme  mmiea  which  curbs 
human  arrogance  and  avenges  human  crime,  and,  in 
general,  professes  views  which  we  find  in  Herodotus, 
Sophodes,  and  others  of  the  best  Greek  writers,  and 
which  approach  a  monotheistic  stand-point.  It  seems 
probable  that  he  believed  primitive,  unadulterated 
Ckrtstbnity  to  have  been,  as  well  as  the  philosophy 
of  enlightened  pagans,  a  form  of  deism.  From  this 
pMot  of  view  Ammianus  could  consistently  speak  &- 
Torably  of  many  things  he  found  among  the  Chris- 
tians. He  censures  Constantino's  interference  in  the 
Arian  oontroTersy,  and  calls  it  a  confusion  of  the  ab- 
•olate  and  plain  ChrisUan  religion  with  obsolete  su- 
perstition (Ckrietianan  religionem  aUohttam  et  nrnpH' 
cm  am&  tigiferttitume  cottfundent).  By  this  obsolete 
sQpentition,  as  the  connection  shows,  he  meant  in 
puticnlar  the  controversy  concerning  the  Trinity  and 
Dirinity  of  Christ  He  censured  Julian  tbe  Apos- 
tate for  forbidding  the  Christians  to  receive  instruc- 
tion fai  liberal  studies,  while  he  did  not  blame  the 
restoration  of  pagan  sacrifices.  He  was  not  opposed 
to  tbe  paganism  of  Julian,  but  to  the  violation  of  re- 
ligioDs  toleration.— See  Rettberg,  in  Herzog,  Rea^^En' 
cfitit^adU^  i,  279  sq.  The  best  edition  of  his  history  is 
^  of  Wagner  (Ldpz.  1808,  8  vols.  8vo).  An  Eng- 
liih  transhitioB  was  published  by  Philemon  Holland 
(Lood.  1609).  Bihr,  Geach.  der  rdm.  IMeratur  (Carls- 
rahe,1845),  ii,194. 

Anunid'ioi  [some  editions  corruptly  Ahmidior] 
(Ajiftihm  T»  r.  'AfifiiSaZoi),  one  of  tbe  persons  whose 
descendants  (or  rather  places  whose  inhabitants)  are 
said  to  have  retomed  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v, 
20);  but  the  name  is  apparently  an  interpolation,  or 


at  least  inextricably  confhsed,  as  nothing  correspond- 
ing to  it  is  found  in  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  ii,  26; 
Neb.  vii,  29) ;  this,  with  the  previous  two  names  (Pira 
and  Chadlas),  being  inserted  between  Beroth  (Beeroth) 
and  Cirama  (Ramah).  Perhaps  it  is  compounded  of 
the  following  names,  Harim  and  Hadid,  which  other- 
wise are  not  given  in  the  list  of  Esdras. 

Am'miel  (Heb.  Ammiit,  hvt'^m,  people  [i.  p. 
/fiend']  of  God:  Sept.  Autri\\  the  name  of  four  men: 

1.  The  son  of  (iemalli,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  one  of 
the  twelve  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  explore  the  land  of 
Canaan  (Kum .  xiii,  12),  B.C.  1657.  He  was,  of  course, 
among  tlie  ten  who  perished  by  the  plague  for  their 
unfavorable  report  (Num.  xlv,  87). 

2.  The  father  of  Machir  of  Lo-debar,  which  latter 
was  one  of  David's  friends  (2  Sam.  ix,  4, 6 ;  xvii,  27). 
B.C.  ante  1028. 

3.  The  iSather  of  Bathsheba,  wifo  of  Uriah,  and 
afterward  of  David  (1  Chron.  iii,  6).  In  2  Sam.  xi,  8, 
he  is  called  (by  transposition)  Eliam  (q.  v.). 

4.  The  sixth  son  of  Obed-edom,  the  Levite  (1  Chron. 
xxvi,  5),  B.C.  1014. 

Ammi^na  (Heh.  Ammikvd^,  t^tV^W,  people  of 

glory^  I.  e.  renowned ;  Sept.  *Efuovi^  but  in  1  Chron. 
Apiovi),  the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  The  fother  of  Elishama,  which  latter  was  the 
Ephraimite  chief  in  the  time  of  the  Exode  (Num.  i, 
10;  ii,  18;  vii,  48,  58;  x,  22).  He  was  the  son  of 
Laadan,  and  the  fifth  or  sixth  in  descent  from  Ephraim 
(1  Chron.  vii,  26).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

2.  The  ihther  of  Shemuel,  which  latter  was  a  Sim- 
eonite  chief  of  the  period  of  the  Exode  (Num.  xxxiv, 
20).    B.C.  ante  1618. 

3.  The  father  of  Pedahel,  which  latter  was  the 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  Kaphtali  at  the  same  period  (Num. 
xxxiv,  28).     B.C.  ante  1618. 

4.  The  fiither  of  Talmai,  the  king  of  Geshnr,  to 
whom  Absalom  fled  after  his  murder  of  Amnon  (2 
Sam.  xiii,  87,  where  the  text  has  *14n*^a9,  Ammi(kiir\ 

margin  *'Ammihur")*     B.C.  ante  1088. 

5.  The  son  of  Omri  the  descendant  of  Pharez,  and 
the  fiitber  of  Uthal,  wbich  last  was  one  of  those  who 
lived  at  Jerusalem  on  the  return  fh>m  Babylon  (1 
Chron.  ix,  4).     B.C.  ante  586. 

Ammln'adab  (Heb.  Ammmadak',  ^^^fir,  kim^ 
dred  of  the  prmee,  Gesen. ;  man  t>f  generoeity,  FQrst, 
who  ascribes  to  W  the  sense  **  homo"  as  its  primitive 
meaning ;  the  passages,  Psa.  ex,  8 ;  Cant,  vi,  12,  mar- 
gin, seem,  however,  rather  to  suggest  the  sense  my 
people  is  wUl'ng;  Sept  and  New  Test  'Apiva^afiy  but 
in  Exod.  vi,  28,  'Afitivadap),  the  name  of  three  men. 
See  Amminadib. 

1.  The  ikther  of  Nahshon,  which  latter  was  phy- 
larch  of  the  tritM  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the  Exode 
(Num.  i,  7 ;  u,  8 ;  vii,  12, 17 ;  x,  14).  B.C.  ante  1658. 
His  father's  name  was  Ram,  and  he  was  the  fourth 
in  descent  fh>m  Judah,  the  sixth  in  ascent  fttm^i  Da- 
vid, and  the  forty-sixth  from  Christ  (Ruth  iv,  19,  20; 
1  Cbron.  U,  10 ;  Matt,  i,  4 ;  Luke  iii,  88).  His  daugh- 
ter Elisheba  was  married  to  Aaron  (Exod.  vi,  28). 

2.  A  son  of  Kohath,  the  second  son  of  Levi  (1 
Chron.  vi,  22,2,  18,  in  which  latter  two  verses  he 
seems  to  be  called  Izhar,  q.  v.). 

3.  A  leader  of  the  112  descendants  of  Uzziel  the 
Levite,  who  were  appointed  by  David  to  remove  the 
ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  xv,  10, 11),  B.C.  cir.  1048. 

Ammln'adib  (2*^'ia**^a9,  perhaps  another  form 
of  the  name  Am min adab  ;  Sept.  'A/«iva^d/3),  a  person 
whose  chariots  are  mentioned  as  proverbial  for  their 
swiftness  (Cant  vi,  12) ;  from  which  he  appears  to 
have  been,  like  Jehu,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  char* 
ioteers  of  his  day.  In  many  MSS.  the  Hebrew  term 
is  divided  into  two  words,  3*^73  *^)S7,  ammi  nadSb, 
"of  my  willing"  or  "loyal  people,"  which  has  beer 
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foUowod  in  the  Sjiiac,  by  the  Jews  in  their  Spanish 
▼enion,  and  by  mtny  modem  translators ;  but,  taken 
in  this  way,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  satis&ctoiy 
meaning  to  the  passage. — Good's  8<mgof8<mg$,  in  loc. 

AmmlBhaa'daS  (Heb.  AmmMaddag',  *^*^a9, 
ptopU  [i.  e.  »ervanUi\  o/'the  Almig^i  Sept.  'Afuaa- 
oai),  the  father  of  Ahiezer,  which  latter  was  the  chief 
of  the  Danites  at  the  Exode  (Num.  i,  12;  ii,  25). 
B.C.  ante  1668. 

Ammix'abad  (Heb.  A  mmitahad\  *7^T*^S97,  peaph 
of  the  GiveTy  i.  e.  tervant  o/Jfkovah;  Sept.  'AfupaZ,ad 
▼.  r.  ZapdS)^  the  son  and  subaltern  of  Benaiah,  which 
latter  was  the  third  and  promineut  captain  of  the  host 
onder  David  (1  Chron.  zxvii,  6),  B.C.  1014. 

Am'mon  (Heb.  Arnmon^  "iis^,  another  form  of 
the  name  Ben'Ammi;  Sept.  'Afifiav),  the  son  of  Lot 
by  his  younger  daughter  (Gen.  xix,  88),  B.C.  2068. 
See  Ben-Ammi.  It  idso  stands  for  his  posterity  (comp. 
Psa.  Ixxxiii,  7,  8),  usually  in  the  phrase  ^^ckildrm  of 
Amnum,"  See  Ammonitb.  The  expression  most 
commouly  employed  for  this  nation  is  (in  the  original) 
*' Bene-Ammon ;"  next  in  fluency  comes  '*Ammo- 
ni"  or  **Ammonim;'*  and  least  often  **Ammon." 
The  translators  of  the  Auth.  Vers,  have,  as  usual,  neg- 
lected these  minute  diffsrences,  and  have  employed 
the  three  terms,  children  of  Ammon,  Ammonites,  Am- 
mon,  indiscriminately.  For  No-Ammonj  see  Amon, 
and  No.  The  name  is  perpetuated  in  the  modem 
rains  called  Afttman^  which  represent  Rabbah-Am- 
Mosr  (q.  v.). 

Ammon,  Jupitbr.    See  Amost. 

Afwfwrm,  Chbxstoph  Fbibdkicr  vov,  a  German 
theologian,  bom  at  Bayrenth,  January  16|  1766.  He 
became,  in  1789,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Etlan- 
gen ;  in  1792,  professor  of  theology  at  the  same  uni- 
versity ;  in  1794,  professor  of  theology  at  Gdttingen. 
In  1804  he  was  called  back  to  Erlangen,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  appointed  superintendent  and  consis* 
torial  councillor  at  Ansbach.  In  1818  he  was  called 
as  chief  court-preacher  (Oberhof^iedigar)  and  chief- 
consistorial  councillor  to  Dresden.  In  1881  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  state  council  of  Saxony,  and  of 
the  ministry  of  worship  and  public  instraction,  and, 
subsequently,  vice-president  of  the  supreme  consistory. 
He  resigned  in  1849,  and  died  at  Dresden  on  May  21, 
1860.  He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  work  on  the  Uevel' 
cpmaU  qf  CkritHanihf  om  a  Utdvertal  Rdufion  (ForU 
hUdung  d,  Chrittentkumt  atr  WeUrtHgion^  4  vols.  Leip. 
1888-1840),  in  which  he  argues  in  favor  of  such  a  de- 
velopment of  doctrine  as  may  keep  theology  in  haranony 
with  the  progress  of  science.  Ammon  was  a  leader 
of  the  Rationalist  school.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  and  a  copious  author.  Among  his  writings 
are  Getchickte  d.  HomileHk  (GOtt  1804);  KcamOberedt^ 
tamkeU  (1799  and  1812,  8vo) ;  Oputada  ThwUtgica  (2 
vols.  1798, 1803) ;  BibL  Theol^  (2d  ed.  1801-2, 8  voir. 
8vo);  ^iMMMi  Theoiogiai  (8d  ed.  1816);  CknMogU 
(Erl.  1794, 8vo) ;  besides  many  minor  works.  He  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  Germany, 
and  is  the  author  of  man3'  volumes  of  sermons.  He 
also  edited  the  Magcakifwr  rhrigfliche  Prtdiper  (Mag- 
aaine  for  Christian  preachers,  Hanover,  1816-21,  6 
vols.).  A  biographical  sketch  of  Ammon  is  given  in 
the  pamphlet  **Chntt<fph  Friedrieh  v  n  Ammon  naeh 
I^ben,  A  tukhten  vnd  Wirken"  (Leipsic.  1850).  See  also 
Bibl'otheca  Sacra,  x,  244.— Winer,  Theoi,  Uttraiur. 

Am'monlte  (Heb.  Ammom\  "^dlB?,  Sept.  'Afi- 

fiwvcnyc  And  'Afiftavinic;  also  *iiS9  *^32l,  **  children 
of  Ammon;**  Sept.  v\oi  'A/i/iiuv),  the  usual  designa- 
tion of  the  people  descended  from  Ben-Ammi,  the  son 
of  Lot  by  his  younger  daughter  (Gen.  xix,  88 ;  comp. 
Psa.  Ixxxiii,  7,  8),  as  Moab  was  by  the  elder;  and 
dating  from  the  destraction  of  Sodom.  The  near  re- 
lation between  the  two  peoples  indicated  in  the  story 


of  tbehr  origin  continued  throughout  their  eiisteaoe; 
Arom  their  earliest  mention  (Dent,  ii)  to  their  dbtfh 
pearance  from  the  biblical  history  (Jud.  v,  2)  tin 
brother-tribes  are  named  together  (comp.  Jodg.  z,  10 ; 
2  Chron.  xx,  1 ;  Zeph.  ii,  8,  etc.).     Indeed,  so  does 
was  their  union,  and  so  near  their  identity,  that  esch 
would  appear  to  be  occasionally  spoken  of  under  tlie 
name  of  the  other.     Thus  the  **land  of  the  children 
of  Ammon*'  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  "chil- 
dren of  Lot,*'  i.  e.  to  both  Ammon.  and  Mosb  (Deot. 
ii,  19).     They  are  both  said  to  have  hired  Bslssm  to 
curse  Israel  (Dent,  xxiii,  4),  whereas  the  detaOed  nsr- 
rative  of  that  event  omits  all  mention  of  Ammon 
(Num.  xxii,  xzUi).    In  the  answer  of  Jephthah  to  the 
king  of  Ammon  the  allusions  are  continually  to  Mosb 
(Judg.  xi,  16,  18,  26),  while  Chemosh,  the  pecnlisr 
deity  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi,  29),  is  called  »*thy  god" 
(ver.  24).     The  land  from  Amon  to  Jabbok,  which  the 
king  of  Ammon  calls  "my  land"  (ver.  18),  is  eke- 
where  distinctly  stated  to  have  once  belonged  to  a 
"  king  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi,  26).    "  Land"  or  "  coun- 
try" is,  however,  but  rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  !i 
there  any  reference  to  those  habits  and  circumstances 
of  dtUization— the  "plentiful  fields,"  the  "hsy,"the 
** summer  fruits,"  the  "vineyards,"  the  "presses," 
and  the  "  songs  of  the  grape-treaders" — which  so  con- 
stantly recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab  (Da.  xv,  zri; 
Jer.  xlviii) ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  everywhere 
traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of  marauders  in  their  incar- 
sions,  thrusting  out  the  right  eyes  of  whole  cities  (1 
Sam.  xi,  2),  ripping  up  the  women  with  child  (Amos  i, 
18),  and  displaying  a  very  high  degree  of  crafty  cru- 
elty (Jer.  xli,  6,  7 ;  Jud.  vii,  11,  12)  to  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  a  suspicious  discourtesy  to  their  slUes, 
which  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam.  x,  1-^)  brought  ail  tnl 
extermination  on  the  tribe  (xii,  81).     Nor  is  the  con- 
trast less  observable  between  the  one  city  of  Ammon, 
the  fortified  hold  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xi,  1 ;  Ezra  xxv, 
6;  Amos  i,  18),  and  the  "streets,"  the  "house-tops," 
and  the  "high-places"  of  the  numerous  and  bwy 
towns  of  the  rich  plains  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii ;  Isa.  xv, 
xvi).     Taking  the  above  into  account,  it  is  hard  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that,  while  Bloab  was  the  settled 
and  civilized  half  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  the  Bene-Am- 
mon  formed  its  predatory  and  Bedoidn  section.    A 
remarkable  confirmation  of  this  opinion  occurs  in  the 
£ict  that  the  special  deity  of  the  tribe  was  worshipped, 
not  in  a  house  or  en  a  high  place,  but  in  a  booth  or 
tent  designated  by  the  very  word  which  most  keenly 
expressed  to  the  Israelites  the  contrast  between  &  no- 
madic and  a  settled  life  (Amos  v,  26 ;  Acts  vii,  48). 
See  SuccoTH.    (See  Stanley,  Palest.  App.  §  89.)    On 
the  west  of  Jordan  they  never  obtained  n  footing. 
Among  the  confusions  of  the  times  of  the  Judges  we 
find  them  twice  passing  over;  once  with  Moab  and 
Amaiek,  seizing  Jericho,  the  "city  of  palm-trees** 
(Judg.  iii,  18),  and  a  second  time  "to  tkght  against 
Judah  and  Bicnjamin,  and  the  houFe  of  Ephraim;" 
but  they  quickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastures  of 
Gilcad,  leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  preaence  in  the 
name  of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  "  the  hamlet  of  the 
Ammonites"  (Jorh.  xviii,  24),  situated  Sn  the  portion 
of  Benjamin  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the  passes 
which  lead  up  from  the  Jordan  valley,  and  form  the 
natural  sccess  to  the  table-land  of  the  west  country. 

Unlike  Moab,  the  precise  position  of  the  territory 
of  the  Ammonites  is  not  ascortainable.      They  origi- 
nully  occupied  a  tract  of  countr}*  (sometiines  called 
Arnmonitit,  'AftfiavlrtCj  2  Mace,  iv,  26;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  V,  7,  9;  xi,  2,  1)  east  of  the  Aroorltes,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  Moabites  by  the  river  Amon,  and  from 
Bashan  or  Gilead  by  the  Jabbok  (Dent,  ili,  ]<S ;  Josh, 
xii,  2).    The  capital  of  this  naturally  well-fortified 
territory  (Num.  xxi,  24)  was  Rabbath-Ammon  (Dent. 
iii,  11;  Amos  i,  14;  comp.  Reland,  Pakm,  p.  lOS  sq. ; 
Cellarii  NoUt,  ii,  671  sq.).     It  was  prewionsly  In  the 
possasrion  of  a  gigantic  race  called   ZanMBQnuBim 
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(Dent  U,  20X  "but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  b^re 
the  AmmoiiHeii,  and  they  sneceeded  them  and  dwelt 
in  their  stead."    The  Israelitee,  on  reaching  the  bor- 
ders of  the  promised  land,  found  Sihon,  king  of  Heeh- 
Um,  m  possession  by  conquest  of  the  district  adjoin- 
ing the  Deed  Sea  (Num.  xzi,  26),  but  were  command- 
ed not  to  molest  the  children  of  Ammon,  for  the  sake 
of  their  progenitor  Lot  (Deut.  ii,  10).     But,  though 
thus  preserved  from  the  annoyance  which  the  passage 
of  such  an  immense  host  through  their  country  might 
have  occasioned,  they  showed  them  no  hospitality  or 
kindness;  they  were  therefore  prohibited  firom  ** en- 
tering the  congregation  of  the  Lord*'  (i.  e.  ftom  being 
admitted  into  the  civil  community  of  the  Israelitee) 
**to  the  tenth  generation  forever**  (Dent,  xziil,  8). 
This  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a  perpetual  prohibi- 
tion, and  was  so  understood  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii, 
1).    The  first  mention  of  their  active  hostility  against 
Israel  occurs  in  Judges  iii,  13:  *'The  king  of  Moab 
gathered  nnto  him  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Ama- 
lek,  and  went  and  smote  Israel."     Later  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  children  of  Israel  forsook  Jehovah 
and  served  the  gods  of  various  nations,  including  those 
of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  anger  of  Jehovah 
was  kindled  aipainst  them,  and  he  sold  them  into  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  and  of  the  children  of  Am- 
mon.   The  Ammonites  crossed  over  the  Jordan,  and 
fought  with  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Ephraim,  so  tliat 
"Israel  was  sore  distressed."     In  answer  to  Jeph- 
thah*s  messengers  (Judg.  xi,  12),  the  king  of  Ammon 
charged  the  Israelites  with  having  taken  away  that 
part  of  his  territories  which  lay  between  the  rivers 
Arnon  and  Jabbok,  which,  in  Joshua  xiii,  25,  is  called 
"half  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  but  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Amorites  when  the  Israelites 
invaded  it ;  and  this  fact  was  urged  by  Jephthah,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  charge  was  ill-founded.    Jeph- 
thah *' smote  them  ftiom  Aroer  to  Minnith,  even  twenty 
ctUeSfWith  a  very  great  slaughter"  (Judg.  xi,  38;  Jo- 
aephns,  Ant.  ▼,  7,  10).     The  Ammonites  were  again 
signally  defeated  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi,  11),  and,  accord- 
ing  to  Joseph  OS,  their  king,  Nahaah,  was  slain  \Afd,  vi, 
^  3).    His  successor,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was 
a  ftjead  of  David,  and  died  some  years  after  his  acces- 
sion to  tlie  throne.     In  consequence  of  the  gross  in- 
sult oflered  to  David's  ambassadon  by  his  son  Hanun 
(i  Ssm.  X,  4 :  Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  6, 1),  a  war  ensued,  in 
which  the  Ammonites  were  defbat^,  and  their  allies, 
the  Syrians,  were  so  daunted  ^'that  they  feared  to 
help  the  children  of  Ammon  any  more"  (2  Sam.  x,  19). 
In  the  following  year  David  took  their  metropolis. 
Babbah,  and  great  abundance  of  spoil,  which  is  prob- 
ably mentioned  by  anticipation  in  2  Sam.  viii,  12 
(2  Sam.  X,  14 ;  xiC 26-81 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  vii,  7, 8).     In 
the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  the  Ammonites  joined  with 
the  Moabites  and  other  tribes  belonging  to  Mount  Seir 
to  invade  Jndah;  but,  by  the  divine  interventton, 
were  led  to  destroy  one  another.    Jehoshaphat  and 
hit  people  were  three  days  in  gathering  the  spoil  (2 
Chnm.  XX,  2o).     The  Ammonites  **gave  gifts"  to 
Uzziah  (2  Cfaron.  xxvi,  8),  and  pidd  a  tribute  to  his 
son  Jotham  for  three  successive  y«ars,  consisting  of 
1€0  talents  of  silver,  1000  measures  of  wheat,  and  as 
many  of  barley.    When  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  were 
carried  away  captive,  the  Ammonites  took  possession 
of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Jer.  xlix, 
1).    "  Bands  of  the  children  of  Ammon"  and  of  other 
nitioBS  came  up  with  Nebuchadnezzar  avainst  Jerusa- 
lem, and  joined  in  exalting  over  its  fall  (Ezek.  xxv, 
3,  6).    Yet  they  allowed  some  of  the  fugitive  Jews 
tn  take  refuge  among  them,  and  even  to  intermarry 
(Jer.  xl,  11 ;  Neh.  xiii,  13).    Among  the  wives  of 
Solomon's  harem  are  included  Ammonite  women  (1 
Kings  xi,  1),  one  of  whom,  Naamah,  was  the  mother 
of  Behoboam  (1  Kings  xiv,  81 ;  2  C9iron.  xii,  18),  and 
henceforward  traces  of  the  presence  of  Ammonite 
women  in  Jodah  are  not  wantmg  (2  Chron*  xxiv,  26 ; 


Neh.  xiii,  23;  Ezra  ix^  1;  see  Geiger,  Uneknft,  p, 
47,  49,  299).    In  the  writings  of  the  prophets  terrible 
\  denunciations  are  uttered  against  the  Ammonites  on 
I  account  of  their  rancorous  hostility  to  the  people  of 
.  Israel,  and  the  destruction  of  their  metropolis,  Kab- 
bah, is  distinctly  foretold  (Zeph.  ii,  8 ;  Jer.  xUx,  1-6; 
Ezek.  XXV,  1-6,  10;  Amos  i,  18-15).     See  Kabbah* 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  the  Ammon- 
ites manifested  their  ancient  hostility  by  deriding  and 
opposing  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv,  8,  7, 
;  8).    Both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  expressed  vehement 
,  indignation  against  those  Jews  who  had  intermarried 
with  the  heathen  (Ezra  x ;  Neh.  xiii,  25),  and  thus 
'  transgressed  the  divine  command  (Deut.  vii,  8).    The 
last  appearances  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  biblical  nar- 
mtive  are  in  the  books  of  Judith  (v,  vi,  vii)  and  of  the 
'  Maccabees  (1  Hacc.  v,  6,  80-43),  and  it  bias  been  al- 
ready remarked  that  their  chief  characteristics— close 
alliance  with  Moab^  hatred  of  Israel,  and  cunning  cru* 
elty— -are  maintained  to  the  end.    Judas  MaccabsBUs 
fought  many  battles  with  the  Ammonites,  and  took 
Jazer,  with  the  towns  belonging  to  it  (1  Mace  v,  6, 
8-48).     In  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Josephus 
(^Ant.  xiii,  8, 1)  speaks  of  a  certain  Zeno  Ck»t}*la8  as 
ruler  of  Philadelphia  (the   older  Kabbah).    Justin 
'  Martyr  affirms  that  in  his  time  the  Ammonites  were 
j  numerous  {Dial,  atm  Tryph.  §  119).     Origen  speaks 
I  of  their  country  under  tiie  general  denomination  of 
I  Arabia  (/n  Job.  c.  i).    Josephus  says  that  the  Moab- 
ites and  Ammonites  were  inhabitants  of  Ccsle-Syria 
(AnL  i,  11,  6 ;  xi,  5,  8).     See  Ammon. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king  (Judg  xi,  12, 
etc. ;  1  Sam.  xii,  12 ;  2  Sam.  x,  1 ;  Jer.  xl,  14)  and 
by  "princes,"  D^niO  (2  Sam.  x,  3 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  8). 

Their  national  idol  was  Molech  or  Bfilcom  (see  Jour. 
Sac.  LU,  1852,  p.  865  sq.),  whose  wonbip  was  intfo- 
dnced  among  the  Israelites  by  the  Ammonitish  wives 
of  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  5,  7) ;  and  the  high-places 
buUt  by  that  soverdgn  for  this  *'  abomination"  were 
not  destroyed  till  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii, 
13).  Besides  Nahash  and  Hanun,  an  Ammonitish 
king,  Baalis,  is  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xl,  14)  and 
Josephus  {Ant.  x,  9,  8).  The  following  Ammonite 
names  are  preserved  in  the  sacred  text :  Achior  (Judith 
V,  5,  etc.),  Baalis  (Jer.  xl,  14),  Hanun  (2  Sam.  x,  1, 
etc.),  Molech,  Naamah  (1  Kings  xiv,  21,  etc.),  Nac- 
hash  (1  Ssm.  xi,  1,  etc.),  Shobi  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27),  Ti- 
mothens  (1  Mace,  r,  6.  etc.),  Tobijah  (Neh.  ii,  10,  etc.), 
Zelek  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  87) ;  to  which  may  probably  be 
added  the  name  Zamzummim,  applied  by  the  Am- 
monites to  the  Rephaim  whom  tiiey  di8posBes8ed.**Kit- 
to,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  ▼.     Canaanitk. 

Am'monltesa  (Heb.  Ammonith^^  n*^3i9^  or 
ri*^aia9 ;  Sept.  'A/i^aivtnc.  in  Chron.  'Aftfiavlrig  and 
'AfifiaviTrK),  a  female  (1  Kings  xiv,  21.  81 ;  2  Chron. 
xii,  18;  xxiv,  26)  Ammonite  (q.  v.). 

Ammonitifl.    See  Ammonite. 

AmmoniuB,  a  Christian  philosopher,  sometimes 
confounded  with  Ammonius  Saccas,  lived  at  Alexan- 
dria in  the  third  centuni'.  He  Is  the  author  of  a '  *  Har- 
mony in  the  Gospel,"  a  work  which  by  several  critics 
is  attributed  to  Tatian,  and  which  is  said  to  have  in- 
duced Easebius  to  write  his  **  Canons."  There  is  a 
Latin  translation  of  this  work  by  Victor  of  Capua,  en- 
titled Ammonii,  vulgo  Tatiam,  diatessaron^  swe  kar-' 
mntua  in  qucUuor  tvangrlia  (Mayence,  1524,  8vo).  A 
life  of  Christ  was  extracted  from  this  work  by  Nach- 
tigal  (Latinized  Luscmius),  under  the  title  Vita  Jetu 
Chrigti,  ex  guatuor  evangeUitis  ex  Ammonii  AUx.fmg^ 
mefUis  ffracis  latine  vtrsa^  per  0.  Lnudmum  (Erfurt, 
1544).  This  Ammonius  is  perhaps  also  the  author  of 
a  metaphrase  of  the  gospel  of  John,  which  is  gen- 
erally attributed  to  Nonnus,  and  which  is  found  in 
MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.— Hoefer, 
Bioffrapkie  GMrak,  ii,  884. 
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AmmoniaB  Sacoaa,  or  Saooophfinu  (k>  eall- 
•d  beoon  ha  w»t  ■  porter  In  early  li^),  &  jAUoaopbcr 
of  Alemndria  toward  Iha  end  of  tbe  Mcond  centiiry. 
He  19  conridered  at  the  founder  of  the  Neo-Platonlc 
Philoeopby.  Plotiniu,  Longimia,  and  Orlgen,  were 
among  hia  pnpili.  Hia  object  waa  to  reconcile  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  faeoce  hia  aehool  vu  called  tdeettc. 
AmmoDlaa  had  been  educated  in  Chriatlanity ;  and  be 
Mcma  never  to  have  atnndonad  tbe  name  of  the  faith, 
while  be  waa  dlaparaging  Ita  doctrlnea  andlta  eaaenee. 
PoTphyrf  uHTta  that  Ammoniua  deserted  Cbristlan- 
itj,  Eoaeblas  {Hitt.  Eeebt.  vl,  19)  tbat  he  adhered  to 
It.  To  these  two  opinions,  varknialj  adTocated  by 
moat  modem  divlnea,  othen  have  added  a  third,  (hat 
Enaebina  mlatocA  a  Christian  writer  of  tbe  aame  name 
(l>r  tbe  heathen  philosopher :  andthia  iawannl^main- 
Uiiwd  by  Lardner  <  HVtr,  ii,  4S9 ;  vll.446).  Hawaa 
a  man  of  great  talents  and  SDerE7,  and  Indefktigabla 
In  the  pnranit  of  knowledge — Waddinpton,  CA.  Hiit. 
cb.lil;  Tannenunn,  Huf.^^.  JSOS;  Ernt:Ui,  Hitt. 
Pkil.  a,  soil ;  Hoaheim,  Cmniii.  il,  848,  T ;  »nion,  HM. 
thncokd"  Alaamlrit.  I,  W4:  J)thMC,  Etiai  lur  Am- 
Moniu  SaeeoM  (Bnixellea,  ISM,  4to}.  See  Alexah- 
DBiAH  School;  Eclectics ;  New  Platomibts. 

Am'ncm  (Heb.  Araaon,  ^-JCK  [2  Sam.  xili,  30, 
V'3''1?K,  Aimiim'},/mA/Ml:  Btfi  'A/in^v),  tbe  name 

1.  The  drat  named  of  tbe  four  sons  of  Shimon  or 
Sliammaj,  of  ths  cblldrsn  of  Eira,  the  deecendant  ot 
Jndah  (1  Chron,  Iv,  SO,  ctmip.  ver.  IT),  B.C.  prob.  poet 
J612. 

2.  The  oldeat  sod  of  David  hj  Ahlnoam  of  Jeireel 
(1  Chron.  Ul,  I),  bom  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  lii,  !),  B.C. 
cir.  1052.  He  ti  only  known  for  hia  violation  of  hia 
half  lister  Tamai,  B.C.  cir.  1081,  which  ber  fait  broth- 
er Abealom  revenged  two  yeara  after,  by  causing  him 
to  be  asBaSBlnaled  while  a  gneat  at  hl>  Uble  (!  Sam. 
xlii).  See  Abbalox.  The  Sept.  (In  a  clanse  added 
In  S  Sam.  xlii,  21,  but  wantinK  In  ths  Hebrew)  aaalgna 
aa  the  reason  for  David's  refraining  from  aKecuting 
the  penalty  due  to  Amnon,  that  "he  loved  btin  be- 
came be  was  his  Rnt-bom" — a  fact  that  no  doubt 
formed  an  additional  incentive  to  tbe  ambitious  Ab- 
salom for  putting  him  out  of  the  way.     See  David. 

A'molc  (Heb.  A  mat',  pISX,  ditp ;  Sept.  'Apoiix, 
'A;iijl),  the  father  of  Eber,  and  a  ctiief  amoOg  tiie 
priests  tbat  ntumed  from  Babylon  with  Zembbabel 
(Neh.  ill,  T,  30),  B.C.  S36. 

Amolo  or  Amnio,  archbishop  of  Lyons,  A-D. 
S4J,  was  one  of  tbe  opponents  of  Gotteschslcna,  bnt 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  different  spirit  from  acme  of 
them,  Hincmar  especially.  He  wmtf,  1.  A%  EfilU 
to  Theobald,  about  certain  pretended  relies  of  saints 
and  the  false  miracles  nblch  were  promulgated  by  tbe 
scoondiels  who  sold  them.  Amolo  declared  It  all  im- 
poetnre.  2.  To  GoUarhalaa,  an  epistle  fSismondi, 
Opera,  II,  893}  written  with  a  irrest  deal  ofbTotberty 
love,  and  declaring  tbat  "God  had  predeetinnted  no 
man  to  damnation."  Also  "Oputcuia  duo  de  PnTde4- 
timuione,"  lo  be  found  in  Bib.  Mar.  Patr.  xiv,  S39. 

Amfimom  (lifiufioi').  This  word  is  only  found  in 
Rev.  xviii,  13  (between  •'cinnamon"  and  "odors"), 
and  is  even  there  omitted  in  the  received  text.  It  de- 
notrd  an  adorifemus  plant  or  seed,  used  in  preparing; 
precious  ointment.  It  prolnUy  differed  from  tbe  [nod- 
em  amomDmofthedmggist9(/'rTDiyCycIc}iir(Iia,  s.  v.), 
but  the  exact  species  is  not  known.  It  waa  of  various 
qualities,  growing  in  Armenia  and  Media,  and  also  In 
Pontus,  with  seeds  in  clusters  like  grapes  (Ptiny,  Hut. 
Kat.  xll,  28 ;  Theophrsstus,  lliil.  Plat,  ix,  7). 

A'mou  (Heb.  Amm',  'il^M,  baildeT  [ths  derlv.  of 
No.  8  Is  prob.  different]),  the  name  of  Ihrae  men  and 

1.  (Sept.  "A/i/uiv  and  'E/iijp  v.  r.  SffiwO  The  ~ov. 
•mor  of  the  city  of  Samaria  in  the  timo  of  Abab,  to 


whoaa  enalody  tbe  prophet  Hicalal  was  delirael  (1 
Kings  xxU,  S6 ;  2  Chron.  xt)U,  !G),  B.C.  895. 

2.  (Sept.  'Afiwv  v.  r.  A/iwc.)  Tbe  son  of  Uananth 
(by  Heshnllemeth  the  daughter  of  Harua  of  Jotlah), 
and  fifteenth  separate  king  of  Jndah,  B.C.  Ut-SKL 
He  appears  to  have  derived  little  benefit  from  tbe  Id- 
stmctlve  example  which  the  un,  punishment,  and  t«- 

I  perrtsDce  of  bis  bther  offered ;  for  he  restored  idolsttv, 
and  again  set  np  the  imagrs  H-hlch  Hanasseh  had  ail 
down.  To  Amon's  reign  we  matt  refer  the  teiriUe 
[detnre  wbich  the  prophet  Zephaniah  gives  of  the  nonl 
and  religions  state  of  Jerusalem ;  idolatry  >Bppoi((d 
by  priests  and  prophets  (I,  4 ;  Ul,  4),  the  poor  mtbttss- 
ly  oppressed  0h,  S),  and  shameless  Indifference  la  evil 
(ill,  11).  He  was  assassinated  in  a  court  conipiracy: 
but  the  people  pat  tbe  regicides  to  death,  and  rsiatd 
to  the  throne  hia  son  Josiah,  then  but  eigbt  yiars  eld 
{2  Kings  ul,  18-26 ;  2  Chron.  xixiil,  20-26),  He  it 
mentioned  among  tbe  sncestora  of  Christ  ("A fiwi',  Halt 
1,10;  comp.IChron.lil,  14;  Jer.i,!;  zxv,S;  lifb. 
i,  1).    See  Jddah,  KtMcnoK  dp. 

3.  (Sept.  'Afifjwv.)  AmkoR,  an  Egvptian  and  Ub- 
fan  god,  tn  whom  the  classical  writers  DnanlnHmlj 
recognise  their  own  Zeus  and  Jopiter  ('A/ioiv,  Hend. 
ii,  42 ;  'A/i/iiiv,  Diod.  Sic.  i,  IS).  The  primitlTS  seal 
of  his  worship  appears  to  have  been  at  Here^  fran 
which  it  descended  to  Thebes,  and  thence,  according 
to  Herodotus  (It,  54),  was  transmitted  to  tbe  oarii  of 
Slwah  and  to  IJodona ;  In  all  which  piacea  there  wert 
celebrated  oraclea  of  thia  god  (Ptut.  Irid.  ci;  Ala. 
c.  72;  AmriLlns,  vi,  12;  Jnstin,  xl,  11 ;  Stnbo,l,U 
aq.;  xvll,8I4).  His  chleftempie  andoradsinEgyit, 
however,  were  at  Thebes,  a  city  peculiarly  consecnied 
to  him,  and  which  Is  probably  meant  by  the  No  sad 
No-Amon  of  the  propbetf,the  Diospollaortbe  Gmks. 
Ha  ta  generally  represented  on  Egyptian  mannmtati 
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bylbeaeatadflgureofaman  withaiam'a  bead,  or  by 
that  of  an  entire  ram,  and  ofa  bine  edor  (Wilklnaon. 
8  ser.  1,  248  aq.).  In  honor  of  him,  tbe  inhatutants  of 
the  Tbebald  abrtalned  from  the  tiesh  of  sheqi,  but  tbev 
annually  saciiflced  a  ram  lo  him  and  drraaed  bb  Im- 
age in  the  bide.  A  religloas  reason  fbr  that  cerenHmy 
la  assigned  by  Herodotus  (ii,  42);  but  Dlodoma  0% 
72)  asaibee  his  wearing  boms  to  a  mon  trivial  nase. 
There  appean  lo  be  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  onealar  responaea  were  given ;  but  as  a  acnlptne 
at  Kamak,  which  Cieoier  (Sfmbol.  i,  607)  haa  copied 
from  tbe  Pttcriplioii  dt  VEggpte,  represents  bla  portable 
tabenada  mounted  on  a  boat  and  bome  on  tbe  ahonl- 
dera  of  tbrty  priests.  It  may  be  conjectUTMl,  frooi  tbe 
memblance  between  several  features  of  Uiat  rapn- 
sentation  and  the  description  of  the  oracle  of  Jnidtar 
Amnwn  in  Dlodoms,  xvli,  60,  that  hia  reaponaea  wen 
communicated  by  some  indication  daring  tbe  solemn 
transportation  of  bis  tabernacle.  (See  Smith'a  Dil. 
•/Clou.  fiio^.  s.  T.  Ammon.)  Tlut  the  Dame  of  this 
god  reaUy  occnra  In  Iha  passage  "  Behold,  I  will  pns- 
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iih  Oe  mMade  (ntmUy,  Amom)  of  No**  (Jer.  xlri, 
35)f  IB  a  Tiaw  hrand  by  tlie  context  and  all  internal 
groimds;  bat  in  the  parallel  passage,  Ezek.  xxx,  16, 
the  equivalent  AoMoii,  V^H,  is  employed.   Gomp.  also 
Ezek.  zxx,  4, 10,  for  tlie  use  of  the  latter  irord  with 
reference  to  Egypt.    These  cases,  or  at  least  the  for- 
mer two,  seem  therefore  to  be  instances  of  paronomasia 
(comp.  Isa.  zxx,  7  i  Ixv,  11,  IS).     It  is  also  undoubt- 
edly referred  to  in  the  name  No-Ammon  [see  No], 
given  to  Thebes  (Nahum  iii,  8,  where  the  English  text 
trsiulates  ^^popiloiu  No**).     The  etj'mology  of  the 
name  is  obscure.    Eustathius  (ad  Dtonys.  Perieg.  p. 
12a,  ed.  Bemhardy)  says  that,  according  to  some,  the 
word  means  shepkerd,     Jablonski  (PatuH.  Mgsjpi,  i, 
181)  proposed  an  et3rmolo;r}'  by  which  it  would  signify 
fmduang  H^ ;  and  ChampoUion  originally  regarded 
it  as  meaning  tjlory  {Egypie  tout  ki  Pkaraons,  ^  247), 
bnt,  in  his  latest  interpretation  (after  Manetho  in  Pint ), 
assigned  it  the  sense  of  hielden.    The  name  accompa- 
nying the  above  figure  on  the  monuments  is  written 
Atmt,  more  fully  Amn-Re,  i.  e.  "Amon-Sun**  (Gese- 
nioa,  Tkei.  HA,  p.  115).     Macrobius  asserts  (^SatwmaL 
i,  21)  that  the  Libyans  adored  the  ttm  under  the  form 
of  Ammon;  and  he  points  to  the  ram*s  horns  as  evi- 
dence of  a  connection  with  the  xodiacal  sign  Aries 
(MuUer,  Arehaol,  p.  276;  Pauly,  ReaUEnc^d.  i,  407 
aq.);  but  this  has  been  disputed  (Jomard,  Deter,  de 
tt^fple;  Babr,  SymbcUk  d.  Mot.  Cultut,  ii,  296,  641), 
altlioogh  it  woold  seem  unsuccessfully  (Cienzer,  Sjftu 
hoOt,  ii,  205;  Schmidt,  De  Zodiaei  oriffine  uEg.  p.  38, 
in  his  Optttc,  qmbut  ret  ^.  UluUranhir^  Carolar.  1765). 
—Kitto,  S.V.     See  Eotpt;  HiBROoLTPHica. 

4.  (Sept.  'Ufuifi  ▼.  r.  'H/<i>.)  The  head  or  anoes- 
tor  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  ^  Solomon's  servants** 
that  returned  from  Babvlon  (Neh.  vii,  59) ;  called  Aui 
in  £in  ii,  57.     &a  ante  586. 

Am'orlte  (Heb.  Emori\  ^'Ot^,  Sept  'Af^ofipaU 
oc),  the  designation  of  the  descen^ints  of  one  of  the 
tons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x,  16,  in  like  manner,  with  the 
art,  '»'?l3«n.  Sept  u  'Aiioppaioc,  Auth.  Vers  »'  the  Am- 
oriCe."  G^nios,  however,  prefers  the  derivation  sug- 
gested by  Simonis,  from  an  obsolete  ntfit,  height,  q.  d. 
MovalcBiaeer,-  comp.  Ewald,  /sr.  Geteh,  i,  279  sq.). 
They  were  the  most  powerful  and  distinguii*hed  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations  (Gen.  x,  16;  Exod.  iii,  8;  xiii,  5; 
xxziii,  2).  We  find  them  first  noticed  in  Gen.  xiv,  7, 
**the  Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Hasezon-tamar**  (q.  v.), 
afterward  called  Eogedi,  a  city  in  the  wilderness  of 
JtuUea  not  far  from  tho  Dead  Sea  (Num.  xiii,  29; 
Dent  i,  7, 20).  In  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen  xv, 
21),  the  Amorites  are  specified  as  one  of  tho  nations 
whose  country  would  bo  given  to  his  posterity.  But 
at  that  time  three  confederates  of  the  patriarch  be- 
longed to  this  tribe— Mamre,  Aner,  and  Eshcol  (Gen. 
xiv,  18,  24).  When  the  Israelites  were  about  to  enter 
the  promised  land,  the  Amorites  occupied  a  tract  on 
both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  Josephus  ca\U  it  AmorUit 
CAfiMpinc,  Ant.  iv,  5,  1 ;  7,  8)  and  Amoria  (Afiopia 
V.  r.  'Aftopaia,  'Afuifpaiay  Ant,  v,  1, 1).  They  seem  to 
hare  originally  inhabited  the  southern  slopes  of  tho 
mountains  of  Judea  (henoe  called  the  mount  of  the 
Amorites,  Deut  i,  7;  xix,  20),  but  whether  as  abo- 
rigines or  as  dispoeseseors  of  an  earlier  race  is  nncer- 
tiin,  probably  the  former.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
from  the  barren  heighto  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen. 
»v,  7)  they  had  stretched  west  to  Hebron  (Gen.  xiv, 
13;  comp.  xiU,  18).  From  this,  their  ancient  seat, 
they  may  have  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  tempt- 
ed by  the  high  table-lands  on  the  east,  for  then  we 
next  meet  them  at  the  date  of  the  invasion  of  the  coun- 
try. Sihon,  their  then  king,  had  taken  the  rich  pas- 
tue-land  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  had  driven  tho 
Hoabitea,  its  former  possessors,  across  the  wide  chasm 
of  the  Amon  (Num.  xxi,  26, 18).  which  thenceforward 
fffined  the  boudary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 


(Num.  xxi,  18).  That  part  of  their  territories  which 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  was  allotted  to  the  tribes 
of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  This 
district  was  under  two  kings — Sihon,  king  of  Heshbon 
(frequently  called  king  of  the  Amorites),  and  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  who  ''dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  [and]  in  [at] 
Edrei*'  (Deut.  i,  4,  compared  with  Josh,  xii,  4 ;  xiii,  12). 
The  Israelites  apparently  approached  Arom  the  south- 
east, keeping  "on  the  other  side**  (that  is, on  the  east) 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Amon,  which  there  bends 
southward,  so  as  to  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
country  of  Moab.  Their  request  to  pass  through  his 
land  to  the  fords  of  Jordan  was  refkised  by  Sihon  (Num. 
xxi,  21;  Deut  U,  26);  he  ''went  out**  against  them 
(xxi,  28 ;  ii,  82),  was  killed  with  his  sons  and  his  peo- 
ple (ii,  88X  and  his  land,  cattle,  and  cities,  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Israel  (zxi,  24,  25,  81 ;  ii,  84-56).  This 
rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jabbok  on  the  north,  the 
Amon  on  the  south,  Jordan  on  the  west,  and  '*  the  wil- 
derness*' on  the  east  (Judg.  xi,  21,  22)--4n  the  words 
of  Josephus,  "  a  land  lying  between  three  rivers  after 
the  manner  of  an  island'*  {Ant,  iv,  5, 2) — was,  periiaps, 
in  the  most  special  sense,  the  **land  of  the  Amorites" 
(Num.  xxi,  81;  Josh.  xU,  2,  8;  xiii,  9;  Judg.  xi,  21, 
22);  but  their  possessionaaro  distinctly  stated  to  have 
eztended  to  the  very  foot  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii,  8 ;  iv, 
48),  embracing  '*all  Gilead  and  all  Bashan**  (iii,  10), 
with  the  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv,  49), 
and  forming  together  the  land  of  the  '*  two  itings  of 
the  Amorites,'*  Sihon  and  Og  (Dent  xxxi,  4;  Josh, 
ii,  10;  ix,  10;  xxiv,  12).  Og  also  gave  battle  to  the 
Israelites  at  Edrei,  and  was  totally  defeated.  After 
the  capture  of  Ai,  five  Idngs  of  the  Amorites,  whose 
dominions  lay  within  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Jndah,  leagued  together  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
Gibeonites  for  having  made  a  separate  peace  with  tlie 
invaders.  Joshua,  on  being  apprised  of  their  design, 
marched  to  Gibeon  and  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter  (Josh,  z,  10).  Another  confederacy  was 
shortly  after  formed  on  a  still  larger  scale;  the  auth' 
dated  forces  are  described  as  ''much  people,  even  as 
the  sand  upon  the  seashore  in  multitude,  with  hoives 
and  chariots  very  many**  (Josh,  xi,  4).  Josephus  sajrs 
that  they  consisted  of  800,000armedfoot-soldiers,10,000 
cavalry,  and  20,000  chariots  (Ant,  v,  1,  8).  Joshua 
came  suddenly  upon  them  by  the  waters  of  Merom 
(the  lake  Semechonitis  of  Josephus,  Ant,  v,  5, 1,  and 
the  modem  Bahr  el-Huleh),  and  Israel  smote  them 
until  they  left  none  remaining  (Josh,  xi,  8).  Still, 
after  their  severe  defeats,  the  Amorites,  by  means  of 
their  war-chariots  and  cavalr}',  confined  the  Danites 
to  the  hills,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  settle  in  the 
plains ;  they  even  succeeded  in  retaining  possession  of 
some  of  the  mountainous  parts  (Judg.  1,  84-^.  It  is 
mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  circumstance  that  in 
the  days  of  Samuel  there  was  peace  between  Israel 
and  the  Amorites  (1  Sam.  vii,  14).  In  Solomon*s 
reign  a  tribute  of  bond-service  was  levied  on  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Amorites  and  other  Canaanitish  nations 
(1  Kings  ix,  21 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  8).     See  Canaan. 

A  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  to  exist  between 
Deut  i,  44,  and  Num.  xiv,  45,  since  in  the  former  the 
Amoritet  are  said  to  have  attacked  the  Israelites,  and 
in  the  latter  the  Amaletitet;  the  obvious  explanation 
is,  that  both  terms  are  used  synonymously  for  the 
"Canaanites**  named  in  the  same  connection.  Thus 
the  Gibeonites  in  Josh,  ix,  7,  are  called  ffwUett  yet  in  2 
Sam.  xxi,  2,  they  are  said  to  be  "  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Amoritet,"  probably  because  they  were  descended  from 
a  common  stock,  and  were  in  suljection  to  an  Amoritish 
prince,  as  we  do  not  read  of  any  king  of  the  Hivites. 
The  Amorites,  on  account  of  their  prominence  among 
the  Canaanitirii  tribes,  sometimes  stand  (Josh,  xxiv, 
18 ;  Amos  ii,  9 ;  1  Kings  xxi,  26)  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Canaanites  in  general  (Hamelsweld,  iii, 
56  sq. ;  Kurtz,  on  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, in  the  Luther.  ZeUtchr.  1845,  iii,  48  sq. ;  Joor.  of 
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Sae,  Ik,  Oct  1851,  p.  166 ;  Apr.  1853,  p.  76 ;  Jan.  1858, 
p.  806;  RoMnmlUler,  Bibl.  Geoffr,  11,  i,  255;  ReUnd, 
Paiatt,  p.  188).  Bat  although  the  name  generally  de- 
notes the  mountain  tribes  of  the  centre  of  the  country, 
3ret  this  definition  is  not  always  strictly  maintained, 
varying  probably  with  the  antfaior  of  the  particular  part 
of  the  hbtory,  and  the  time  at  which  it  was  written. 
Nor  ought  we  to  expect  that  the  Israelites  coald  have 
possessed  veiy  accurate  knowledge  of  a  set  of  small 
tribes  whom  they  were  called  npon  to  exterminate-— 
with  whom  they  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  inter- 
course—and, moreover,  of  whose  general  similarity  to 
each  other  we  have  convincing  proof  in  the  confusion 
in  question.  Thus,  Hebron  is  ^'Amorite*'  in  Gen. 
zUi,  18;  xiv,  18,  though  *<Hittite"  in  xxUi,  and 
* '  Canaanite'*  in  Judg.  i,  10.  The  <'  Hivites"  of  Qen. 
xxxiv,  2,  are  *'  Amorites"  in  xlviii,  22 ;  and  so  also  in 
Josh,  ix,  7 ;  xi,  19,  as  compared  with  2  Sam.  xxi,  12. 
Jerusalem  is  **  Amorite"  in  Josh,  x,  5,  6,  but  in  xvii, 
68;  xviii,  28 ;  Judg.  i,  21 ;  xix,  11 ;  2  Sam.  v,  6,  etc., 
it  is  '' Jebusite."  The  '*  Canaanites"  of  Num.  xiv, 
45  (comp.  Judg.  i,  17),  are  *'  Amorites"  in  Dent.  1, 44. 
Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon  were  in  the  low  country 
of  the  Shefela  (Josh,  xv,  85,  89),  but  in  Josh,  x,  5,  6, 
they  are  "Amorites  that  dwelt  in  the  mountains;" 
and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  *' Amorites*'  who  forced 
the  Danites  into  the  mountain  (Judg.  i,  84,  85)  must 
have  themselves  remained  on  the  plain.  Notwith- 
standing these  few  differences,  however,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  passages  previously  quoted,  it  appears 
plain  that  '^Amorite"  was  in  general  a  local  term, 
and  not  the  name  of  a  distinct  tribe.  This  is  con- 
finned  by  the  following  ikcts :  1.  The  wide  area  over 
which  the  name  was  spread.  2.  The  want  of  connec- 
tion between  those  on  the  east  and  those  on  the  west 
of  Jordan — ^which  is  only  once  hinted  at  (Josh,  ii,  10). 
8.  The  existence  of  kings  like  Sihon  and  Og,  whose 
territories  were  separate  and  independent,  but  who 
are  yet  called  '*  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,*'  a  state 
of  things  quite  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  Semitic 
tribes.  4.  Beyond  the  three  confederates  of  Abram 
and  these  two  kings,  no  individual  Amorites  sppear 
in  history  (unless  Araunah  or  Oman  the  Jebuslte  be 
one)  5.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  peculiar  govern- 
ment, worship,  or  customs,  different  llrom  those  of  the 
other  "  nations  of  Canaan."     See  Canaah itb. 

All  mountaineers  are  warlike ;  and,  from  the  three 
confederate  brothers  who  at  a  moment's  notice  accom- 
panied **  Abram  the  Hebrew"  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
five  kings,  down  to  those  who,  not  depressed  by  the 
slaughter  inflicted  by  Joshua  and  the  terror  of  the 
name  of  Israel,  persisted  in  driving  the  children  of 
Dan  into  the  mountain,  the  Amorites  fully  maintain- 
ed this  character.  From  the  langtiage  of  Amos  (ii, 
0)  it  has  been  infSsrred  that  the  Amorites  In  general 
were  men  of  extraordinary  stature,  but  perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  an  individual,  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who 
is  described  by  Moses  as  being  the  last "  of  tho  rem- 
nant of  the  giants."  His  bedstead  was  of  iron,  **  nine 
cubits  in  length  and  four  cubits  in  breadth"  (Deut 
ill,  21).  One  word  of  the  "Amorite"  language  has 
survived— the  name  Senir  (not  "  Shenlr")  for  Mount 
Hermon  (Deut.  ill,  9) ;  but  may  not  this  be  the  Ca- 
naanitish  name  as  opposed  to  the  Phcenician  (Sirion) 
on  the  one  side  and  tibe  Hebrew  on  the  other  ?— Kit- 
to,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  V.     See  Hbrmon. 

Axnart,  Eusbbiub,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian 
of  Germany,  was  bom  at  the  BibermOhle  (beaver  mill) 
near  Toelz,  Bavaria,  Nov.  15,  1692.  He  entered  the 
order  of  the  Angustines  as  PoIIinpen,  when  he  subse- 
quently became  profesror  of  philosophy,  theology,  and 
ecclesiastical  law.  .  He  ibilowed  Cardinal  Cervari  to 
Rome,  when  he  gained  the  favor  of  Pope  Clement  XII. 
He  returned  to  Bavaria  in  1785,  and  died  Feb.  5, 1775. 
He  wrote  two  works  to  vindicate  the  authorship  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis  to  the  book  ^'De  Jndtatume  Ckritti" 
(ISaikm  JTempeiise,  Cologne,  1728,  4to;  and  DeAuUo 


CrUieOj  Augsburg,  1761,  4to).  Among  his  nnmcrooi 
other  woiks  are  a  manual  of  theology  in  torn  volasM 
{Tkeclogla  eeUeHcOf  moraUs  H  idtofarfioa, Augsb.  1751), 
and  a  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Z^NMa* 
ttraiio  criHca  Rdigiom  Catkolica,  Augsb.  1751).  See 
Hoefer,  Biographie  Gimirak,  ii,  893;  Wetcer  lad 
Welte,  Kirchm-Lexiam,  i,  208. 

Amortimation.    See  Mobtmain. 

Axnoxy.  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  English  diBsentiiig 
minister,  bom  at  Taunton,  Jan.  28, 1701,  and  edncsted 
under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  H.  Grove,  who  hid  an 
academy  for  training  young  ministers  at  Tauntcn.   In 
1730  he  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  office.    On  tlie 
death  of  Mr.  Grove,  in  1788,  Mr.  Amory  succeeded 
him  as  chief  tutor  in  the  academy  at  Taunton,  where 
he  was  greatly  esteemed,  not  only  by  his  own  congr»> 
gation  and  sect,  but  by  all  the  neighboring  congre- 
gations and  ministers,  as  well  of  the  Independent  and 
Baptist  denominatbns  as  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  October,  1759,  he  removed  to  London,  as  aftonoon 
preacher  to  the  society  in  the  Old  Jewry,  belonging 
to  Dr.  S.  Chandler.     In  London  he  was  not  popolar; 
his  sermons,  though  practical  and  affiscting  to  the  at- 
tentive  hearer,  were  rather  too  dose,  judicwus,  and 
philosophical  for  the  common  run  of  congregatkns. 
M'hen  the  dissenting  ministers,  in  1772,  fonn«d  a  de- 
sign of  endeavoring  to  procure  an  enlargement  of  Uie 
Toleration  Act,  Dr.  Amory  was  one  <of  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose.     He  died  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1774.     He  was  a  good  Biblical  critic,  and  an 
excellent  scholar.     His  principal  works  are,  iS^TMOst 
(5  vols.-  V.  y.)  • — A  Letter  to  a  Friend  om  the  PtrpUx- 
itiet  to  tehich  Ckrittiani  are  expoted: — A  Dialogm  <m 
Devotion  after  the  manner  of  Xenopkon  (Lend.  1746): 
— Fomu  o/ Devotion  for  the  Clotei,     He  also  wrote  the 
IJife  and  edited  the  Writings  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Grore 
(Lond.  1740) ;  also  edited  the  Sermons  of  Grove,  and 
Grove*s  Syttem  of  Moral  Philoeophf:  he  wrote  the  Vfi 
and  edited  the  Writlnge  of  Dr.  George  Benson,  and  ed- 
ited the  PobthumovM  Hermom  of  Dr.  Chandler.— Jones, 
CAr.  Biog, 

A'moff  (Heb.i4ffiot',  DiaS^,  ftorae;  Sept.  and  New 
Test.  A/iwi),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Isaiah  and  Hosea.  He  was  a  native  of  Te- 
koah,  about  six  miles  ponth  of  Bethlehem,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  shepherds,  to  which  class  he  belonged,  be- 
ing also  a  dresser  of  sycamore  trees,  and  not  trained 
in  any  of  the  prophetical  schools  (i,  1 ;  vii,  14, 15). 
Though  some  critics  have  supposed  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  took  refuge  in  Te- 
koah  when  persecuted  by  Amaziah,  yet  a  compaiisoo 
of  the  passages  Amos  i,  1 ;  vii,  14,  with  Amaziah's  lan- 
guage, vii,  12,  leads  ns  to  believe  that  he  was  bora 
and  brought  up  in  that  place.  The  period  during 
which  he  filled  the  prophetic  office  was  of  short  dnra- 
tion,  unless  we  suppose  that  he  uttered  other  predic- 
tions whfch  are  not  recorded.  It  is  stated  expresfly 
that  he  prophesied  in  the  da3*s  of  Uzciah,  king  of  Jo- 
dah,  and  in  the  days  of  Jerobosm,  the  son  of  Joash, 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake  (Amos 
i,  1).  This  earthquake,  to  which  there  ia  an  allusion 
in  Zechariah  (xiv,  5),  is  represented  by  Joeephns  (Aid. 
ix,  10,  4)  and  some  other  Jewish  writers  as  a  mark  of 
the  divine  displeasure  against  Uzziah  (in  addition  to  his 
leprosy)  for  usurping  the  priest  s  oflBce  some  time  b^ 
fore  his  death.  This  agrees  with  the  sacred  narrative, 
which  informs  us  that  Jotham,  his  son,  acted  as  regent 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign ;  for  we  must  undei^ 
stand  the  accession  spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xv,  88,  when 
he  was  twenty-five  years  old,  to  refisr  to  tlds  associa- 
tion with  his  father.  See  Jotrax.  As  Uaxlah  and 
Jeroboam  wen  contemporaries  ft>r  about  twenty-seven 
years  (B.C.  808-782),  the  latter  part  of  this  period  will 
mark  the  dnt^  when  Amos  prophesied.  Tliis  agrees 
with  the  intimation  in  ch«  vii,  10,  of  tiie  proximity  of 
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Jeroboam's  death.  Amoa  speaks  of  tha  conqaasto  of 
this  warlike  king  as  completed  (vi,  18 ;  comp.  2  Kings 
ziv,  26) ;  on  the  other  huid  the  Assyrians,  who  towainl 
the  end  of  bis  reign  were  approaching  Palestine  (Hoe. 
z,  6 ;  zi,  5),  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any  alarm 
in  the  country.  Amos  predicts,  indeed,  that  Israel  and 
other  neighboring  nations  will  be  punished  by  certain 
wild  conquerors  from  the  north  (i,  5 ;  v,  27 ;  vi,  14),  but 


not  a  aarias  of  detached  prophecies,  but  logically  and 
artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts,  it  Was  prol>> 
ably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have  it  after  his  re- 
turn to  Tekoah  from  his  mission  to  Bethel  (see  Ewald, 
Propheten  dea  Alien  Bundet,  i,  84  sq.)  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

The  canonicity  of  the  boolE  of  Amos  b  amply  sup- 
ported both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  authorities. 
Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud  include  it  among  the 


does  not  name  them,  as  if  they  were  still  unknown  or  !  minor  prophets.  It  is  also  in  the  catalogues  of  Melito, 
unheeded.  (See  Niemeyer,  CharakL  d.  Bibel,  v,  802  sq.)  Jerome,  and  the  60th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 
Book  OF  AM08.>-When  Amos  received  his  conunis-' Justin  Mart}T,  in  his  DUUogue  vnth  Trypho  (§  22), 
siott  (B.C.  783),  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  had  been  <  quotes  a  conaiderable  part  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  chap- 
^  cat  short*' by  Hasael  (2  Kings  z,  3d)  toward  the  close  j  ters,  which  he  introduces  by  saying,  "Hear  how  he 


of  Jehu's  reign,  was  restored  to  its  ancient  limita  and 
splendor  by  Jeroboam  II  (2  Kings  xiv,  26).  But  the 
restoration  of  national  prosperity  was  followed  by  the 
prevalence  of  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  oppression, 
to  an  eztent  that  again  provoked  the  divine  dbpleaa- 
are ;  and  Amoa  was  called  from  the  sheepfolds  to  be 


speaks  concerning  these  by  Amos,  one  of  the  twelve." 
There  are  two  quotations  from  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; the  first  (v,  26,  26)  by  the  proto-martyr  Ste- 
phen, Acta  vii,  42 ;  the  second  (iz,  11)  by  the  Apostle 
James,  Acts  xv,  16.  (See,  generally,  Knobel,  Propket, 
ii,  147  sq. ;  Hitzig,  Kl,  Pnph.  p.  29 ;  Carpzov,  Introd, 


the  harbinger  of  the  coming  Judgments.     The  poor   iii,  814  sq. ;  Eichhom,  EinliU,  iv,  807  sq. ;  Jahn,  II, 
were  oppresaed  (viii,  4),  the  ordinances  of  religion  '  ii,  401  sq. ;  Bertholdt,  iv,  1611  sq. ;   Davidson,  in 


thought  burdensome  (viii,  6),  and  idleness,  luzury, 
and  eztravagance  were  general  (iii,  16).  The  source 
of  these  evils  was  idolatry,  of  course  that  of  the  gold- 
en calves,  not  of  Bjal,  since  Jehu's  djmasty  occupied 
the  throne,  thongh  it  seems  probable  from  2  Kings 
siii,  6,  which  passage  must  refer  to  Jeroboam's  reign 


Home's  Jnirod,  new  ed.  ii,  960  sq.). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Special  exegetical  works  on  the  book  of  Amos  are 
the  following,  of  which  the  most  important  are  desig- 
nated by  an  asterisk  [*]  prefixed:  Ephraem  Syrns, 
ErphftaHo  (in  0pp.  v,  265);  *Kimchi,  Commentariut 
(in  Hebr.  ed.  Munster,  BasiL  12jSl,  8vo);  Luther,  En~ 


[«ee  Be:ihai>ad  IIIj,  that  the  rites  even  of  Astarte  !  arraHo  (in  Opp,  iii,  618) ;  Brent,  romineniarttt^  (in  Opp, 
were  tolerated  in  Samaria,  though  not  encouraged,  liv);  (EcoUmpadias,  AdnoUUionet  (Basil.  1585,  fol.); 
Calf-worship  waa  specially  practised  at  Bethel,  where  |  Quinquaborens,  Nota  (Par.  1556,  4to) ;  Mercer,  Com- 
was  a  principal  temple  and  summer  palace  for  the  |  m«nftin*iw(Genev.  1574, fol.;  Giess.  1695, 4to) ;  Daneau, 
king  (vii,  18;  comp.  iii,  16),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and  Commenkwitu  (Genev.  1678, 8vo);  Lively,  Adno(atiane$ 
Beersheba  in  Jodah  (iv,  4;  v,  6;  riil,  14),  and  was  t  (Lond.l687,8vo;  abo  in  the  CrUiict  <Sacn,  iii) ;  Schade, 
offensively  united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord  1  Commentariua  (Argent.  1588, 4to) ;  Tamovius,  Comment' 
(v,  14,  21-28 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xvii,  88).  Amos  went  \  tariut  (Lips.  1622,  4to) ;  Benefield,  Sermons  (Lond. 
to  rebuke  this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  waa  compelled  to  1629,  8  vols.  4to) ;  Hall,  Exposition  (Lond.  1661,  4to) ; 
retom  to  Jndmh  by  the  high-priest  Amaslah,  who  pro-  |  Gerhard,  Adnotatumes  (Jen.  1663,  1676,  4to)  ;  ^Yaa 
cared  from  Jeroboiam  an  order  for  his  expuMon  from  Toll,  Vklegginge  (Ultraj.  1705,  4to) ;  Michaelis,  Extr- 
the  northern  kingdom.  Not  that  his  commisaiou  was  eUatio  (Hal.  1736, 4to) ;  Hase,  Stilus  A mosi  (Hal.  1766, 
limited  entirely  to  Israel.  The  thunder-storm  (as  4to);  *Harenberg,  Amos  exposHtus  (L.  B.  1763,  4to); 
R&ckert  poetically  expresses  It)  rolls  over  all  the  snr-  U bland,  A  nimadversiones  (Tub.  1779, 1780, 4to) ;  *Dahl, 
roondtng  kingdoms,  touches  Jttdah  in  its  progress,  and  Amos  ^bers,  v,  erlaut,  (Gdtt.  1796,  8vo);  *Honley, 
St  length  settles  upon  Israel.  Chapten  i;  ii,  1-6,  form  Notes  (in  Bib,  Crit.  ii,  891) ;  *Ju8ti,  Amos  uhers.  u.  er- 
s  solemn  preladetotbe  main  subject;  nation  after  na-  lout,  (Lpz.  1799,  8vo);  Berg,  Specimen  (in  RosenmOl- 
tk>n  is  summonod  to  Judgment,  in  each  instance  with  ler's  Repertor,  ii,  1  sq.) ;  Swanborg,  Amos  itlustr.  (Ups. 
the  striking  idicmatical  expression  (similar  to  that  in  1808  sq.4to);  ^Vater,  Amos  fibers,  u,erldut.  (Hal.  1810, 
Prov.  zxx,  15, 18, 21),  **  For  three  transgressions— and  4to;  also  with  Lathi  title,  ib.  eod.);  *Kosenmtiller, 
for  four— I  will  not  turn  away  the  punishment  there- 1  Scholia  (Lips.  1818^  8vo) ;  JuynboU,  De  Amosa  (L.  B. 
of'  Israel  ia  then  addressed  in  the  same  style,  and  1 1828, 4to) ;  Faber,i45ic«icAiifi^ini(f.  Gr,  Uebers.  (in  Eich- 
io  chap,  iii  (after  a  brief  rebnke  of  the  twelve  tribes  hom^s  Repertor,  vi,  288  sq.) ;  *Baur,  Amos  erlddrt 
^ectively)  its  degenerate  state  Is  strikingly  portray-  (Lps.  1847,  8vo) ;  Ryan,  Lectures  (Lond.  1850,  12mo). 
ed,  and  the  denunciations  of  divine  Justice  are  inter-  ,  See  Profhets  (Minor). 

mingled,  like  repeated  thunder-claps,  to  the  end  of  |  2.  The  ninth  in  the  maternal  line  of  ascent  from 
chap.  vi.  The  seventh  and  eighth  chapten  contain  |  Christ,  being  the  son  of  Nahum  (or  Johanan),  and  the 
variooa  symbolical  visions,  with  a  l»1ef  historical  epi-  father  of  Mattathiah  (Luke  iii,  26),  B.C.  cir.  400.  His 
sode  (vii,  10-17).  In  the  ninth  chapter  the  majesty  name  perhaps  wonld  be  more  properly  Anglicized 
of  Jehovah  and  the  terrora  of  his  justice  are  set  forth  I  Amoz,  and  in  that  case  it  would  have  the  same  deri- 
with  a  sublimity  of  diction  which  rivala  and  partly    vation  aa  under  that  article. 


copies  that  of  the  royal  Psalmist  (comp.  ver.  2, 8,  with 
Psa.  cix,  and  ver.  6  with  Psa.  civ).  Toward  the  close 
the  scene  brightens ;  and  from  the  eleventh  verse  to 
the  end  the  promises  of  the  divine  mercy  and  returning 


Amonr,  Saint.    See  Saint-Amoitr,  William. 

Aminos (Heb.i4mo^«',  'f'^'OH,  strong;  Sept.  A^iwc), 
the  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  (2  Kings  xix,  2,  20 ; 


£iTor  to  the  chosen  race  are  exhibited  in  imagery  of  *  xx,  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxvi,  22 ;  xxxii,  20,  82;  Isa.  i,  1 ;  ii,  1 ; 
great  beauty  taken  from  rural  life.  The  allasions  in  I  xiii,  1 ;  xx,  2),  B.C.  ante  766.  He  is  also  tradition- 
tbe  writings  of  this  prophet  are  numerous  and  varied ;  I  ally  said  to  be  the  son  of  King  Joash,  and  brother  of 
tbey  refer  to  natural  objects,  as  In  ill,  4, 8 ;  iv,  7,  9 ;  v,  i  Amaziah.  The  rabbins  assert  that  the  father  of  Isaiah 
9;  vi,  12;  ix,  8:  to  historiod  events,  i,  9, 11,  13^  ii,  i  was  also  a  prophet,  according  to  a  rule  among  them, 
1;  iv,  11 ;  V,  26:  t3  agricultural  or  pastoral  employ-  '  that  when  the  father  of  a  prophet  is  called  in  Scripture 
ments  and  occurrences,  1,  8;  ii,  13;  iii,  5,  12;  iv,  2,  '  by  his  name  it  is  an  indication  that  he  also  had  the 
9;  V,  19;  vii,  1;  ix,  9, 18, 15:  and  to  national  insti-  |  gift  of  prophecy  (Clem.  Alex,  Stromat.  1).  Augustine 
tations  and  cnstoms,  ii,  8;  ill,  16;  iv,  4;  v,  21;  vi,  i  conjectured  (De  Civit,  Dei,  xviii,  27)  that  the  prophet 
4-6, 10 ;  viii,  5, 10, 14.  The  book  presupposes  a  pop-  Amoa  was  the  father  of  Isaiah ;  but  the  names  of  these 
olsr  acquaintance  with  the  Pentateuch  (see  Hengsten-  two  persons  an  written  differently.  Besides,  the  fa- 
berg,  Beitriige  cur  EJnJeihing  ins  AUe  Testoment,  i,  83-  •  ther  of  Isaiah,  as  well  as  Isaiah  himself,  was  of  Jera- 
125),  and  implies  that  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  ex-  |  salem.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  Amoz  was  the 
eept  where  corrupted  by  Jeroboam  I,  were  in  accord- 1  man  of  God  who  spoke  to  King  Amaziah,  and  obliged 
aaee  with  the  law  of  Mosea.    Aa  the  book  is  evidently  i  him  to  send  back  the  hundred  thousand  men  of  Israel, 
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wbom  he  had  pnceluMd  to  much  (gaiiut  tha  Edom- 
ItM  (3  Cbron.  xit,  7, 8)  j  bat  thlj  o{dDlon  b  lapport- 
cd  by  no  pioofa. 

AmpUbUuni  (paler  coat,  from  A/ifi^aXXu,  to 
tJirou  around),  the  ontarmost  dreu  worn  I17  the  prieit 
in  the  Hrvicc  of  the  alUr;  not  OHd  In  the  Church 
of  EngUnd,  bat  ret^nod  In  tbs  Romao  and  Greek 
charches.  It  rasembled  in  form  the  pannta,  which 
took  tbe  place  of  the  Roman  toga.  The  pKnula  form- 
ed a  circle,  vith  an  aperture  to  admit  the  haad,  while 
it  f^ll  down  so  aa  to  envelop  the  penon  of  the  wearer. 
The  Romish  Church  haa  altered  It  by  catting  It  Bwaj 
bteraUy,  ao  as  to  eipoie  the  anna,  and  leave  only  a 
•tralyht  piece  before  and  bebind.  The  Greek  Church 
retains  it  in  its  primitiTS  shape.     See  Vesthekt. 

AmpbUooMlU,  St^  bishop  of  Iconlnm,  was  bom 
in  Cappadocia,  and  atndiHl  for  the  bar ;  bat,  after  dis- 
cbar^ing  for  some  time  the  office  of  advocate  and 
Judge,  he  retired  into  a  solitude,  where  be  led  a  self- 
denying  life,  la  874  be  was  conaacratad  biabop  of 
Iconium,  the  metropolitan  aee  of  Lycaonia,  He  at- 
tended the  second  acumealcal  coancU  In  381,  and  in 
383  held  a  aynod  at  Side  against  the  Messallans.    Tbe 


him  aa  still  living  in  392.  He  opp 
(Soiomen,  HUl.  Ee.  vii,  6).  Jerome  also  mentiont  a 
treatiae  concerning  Ae  Holy  Spirit,  writlea  by  Am- 
philocbiu),  in  wblcb  he  proved  the  godhead  of  the 
Holy  Ghoat.  Theodoret,  in  his  dialogues,  cites  some 
pjasages  of  certnia  homilies  of  Amphliocbiua  on  the 
words  of  OUT  Savionr,  "lly  Father  is  greater  than  I," 
and  "  Tbe  Sou  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,"  etc.  All 
tli::ae  fragments  wen  collected  and  pDbliabed  by 
CombeSa  (fol.  Paris,  l&H).  Among  them  are:  1.  >4 
LitcouTK  m  Ok  Birth  ofjaiu  Ckriil  ;^2.  A  Bucount 
oa  the  Circumcuion: — S.  Another  on  the  Matiitg  ''* 
tki  Lord: — t.  Three  BomUiti — on  Laianu,  aa 
Woman  that  ai<u  a  S'nner,  and  on  Holy 
Tbe  fourth,  given  by  Combelia,  on  Pmanci 
\i  not  bi)  ;  neither  is  the  lil^  of  Basil,  and  some  other 
pieces  which  that  father  has  inserted  in  his  collection 
OS  the  works  of  Amphilochiaa.  Both  Gi 
Latlna  commemorate  him  aa  a  saint  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember  Theodoret,  CIt.  Hut.  lib.  v,  cap.  16;  Cave, 

Bitl.  Lit.  anno  370 ;  Coleler.  Jfon.  Ecd.  Gr.  il. 

Amphlp'oUa  CA/i^'roAif .  e^oahoOi  sides),  a  city 
of  Macedonia,  thnniKb  which  Paul  and  Silos  passed  on 
their  way  fVom  Philippl  to  Tbesaalonlca  (Acts  xvii, 
1;  see  Conybaare  and  Howsod,  life  of  Paul,  I,  BIS 
sq.).  It  was  distant  33  Komia  miles  from  PhUippi 
(/(m.  Anton,  p.  320).  It  was  ■Ituatod  along  tbe  Eg- 
natian  Way,  on  the  left  banli  of  the  river  Slrymon  (by 

Just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Kerklne  (now 
Taklno),  and  about  three  mites  above  its  influx  Into  the 
aea  (Leake,  A'urtifp,!  Gretcr.  iii,  181  sq. ;  Couili 
Vajiagedaiule)tacalo!ne,i,li»).    Thia  situation 
the  bank)  of  a  navig^liie  liver,  a  short  distance 
tbe  sea,  with  the  vicinity  of  the  woods  of  Kcrkin< 
the  gold-mines  of  Mount  Pang«u»,  rendered  Amphlp- 
olU  a  place  of  much  importance  (tee  Kutzen,i)e  A: 
phipoli.  Lips.  133e),  and  an  ol>ject  of  contest  lietwo 
the  Tbmcians,  Athenians,  Lacedemonian!),  and  Mace- 
donian*,  to  whom  It  successively  Lwlonged  (Thi 
109;  iv,  10-2  sq. ;  Herud.  vli,  117;  Diod.  Sic. 
Appian.  iv.  104  sq. ;  PUn.  Iv,  17  j  Liv.  xlv.  20 ;  Cel^ 
Ut,  NotU.  1, 1053  sq.).     It  was  a  colony  of  the  Atbe- 
nuns,  and  was  memorable  in  the  Peloponneeian  war 
for  the  battle  fought  under  iu  walls.  In  which  both 
Bnsidas  and  Cleon  wrre  killed  (Thue.  v,  6-11).      ' 
baa  long  been  In  ruins ;  and  a  village  of  about 
hundred  house^.  called  Kfothorio  ("  New  Town. 
TDrklsb  Jem-ias}.  now  occupits  part  of  its  site  (Tafel, 
nasaJoiuoa,  p.  4^1  sq.),     lliere  is  a  miseralile  plai 
near  it  called  Emboli  by  the  Turks,  a  corruption  of  tl 
ancient  name.     It  waa  called  Papoiia  iu  the  time  i 


the  ByunttiK  emi^rs.  (See  Antboo'a  Oam.  JKA 
I.  v.;  iVwiy  Qn:bp«fia,  i.  T. ;  Smlth'a  2>icl. a/ Cfa* 
Gtogr.  i.  V.) 


Ampb&ra,  a  general  term  among  tha  Gmeks  uj 
Romans,  aa  often  in  tbe  Vnlgate,  for  a  pitcher  (q.  t.) 
or  vessel  to  hold  wine  or  water.  Thus  the  passage  ia 
Luke  xxii,  10,  Is  rendered,  "  There  abalt  a  man  oM 
yon  bearing  a  pUeker  of  water" — (npu'/iiov)  m^iisnw 
aqua  portau.  At  other  times  it  la  taken  for  a  cntsia 
meaaure.  The  Roman  amphua  contained  ferty-ciHliI 
sextaries,  equal  to  about  seven  gallona  one  pint  Eng- 
lish wine  measure  ;  and  the  Grecian  or  Attic  uipbors 
contained  one  third  more.  Amphora  was  also  a  div 
meaaure  need  by  the  Romana,  and  contained 
about  three  bnsheli  (Smith's  Did.  of  Clof.  , 

Amphor*  were  genenlly  tall  and  lu 

with  a  small  neck,  and  a  handle 

(whence  the  name,  from  ifi^i,  < 
and  fcpH,  to  carry),  and  terminating  *1 
bottom  in  a  point,  which  was  let  Into  a  s 
or  stuck  in  the  groaad.     They  wen  1 
manly  made  of  earthenware.     Homer  D 
tlona  amphone  of  gold  and  atone,  and  the 
Egyptians  liad  them  of  brass ;  glass  veasela  ^ 
of  thia  Ibrm  have  bten  found  at  Pompnl. 

Al&'pU«B  (Af.wXinc),  a  Christian  at  Rome,  nwo. 
tinned  by  Paul  as  one  whom  he  paiticnlariy  loved 
(Rom.  xvi,  8),  A.D.  SB.  It  Is  not  known  with  cei^ 
taint*  who  Ampllaa  was  ;  bnt  tbe  Greeks  aay  that  be 
was  ordained  bishop  of  Odypopolls,  In  Micais,  by  tbe 
Apostle  Andrew,  and  was  an  aportolleal  person,  at 
least  one  of  tbe  seventy-two  dladples,  and  a  martyr. 
His  festivsl,  in  the  Greek  cslendar.la  observod  Oct  M. 

Ampulla,  (1.)  the  name,  among  Roman  ecdeeUi- 
ticaJ  writers,  of  one  of  tbe  vessels  used  st  the  altar  to 
hold  the  wine.     (2.)  The  veswl  for  holding  tha  oil  in 

quently  appears  In  the  inventory  of  church  famfture, 
was  also  called  ampulla.  Tbe  ampulla  ia  used  in  tbe 
coronation  of  the  sovereigns  of  England. 

A'tnram  (Heb.  Amnt*',  C^^$,  ^<tdnd  0/  thi 
nigh.  \.  r,./riatd  o/Jthovak;  Se^  in  Exod.  vl,  SO. 
'hfi^aii ;  in  1  Chruu.  i,  41,  'Eftmmv  v.  r.  'Apata. 
[where  the  teat  has  l^^sn,  Clumm',  maig.  ^oauwm) : 
elsewhere  'A/ipdfi),  the  name  of  two  or  three  men. 

1,  Thesonof  Kohath,  theeonof  Levi:  he  nanM 
Jochebed,  "bis  father'a  atoter,"  by  whom  he  h*< 
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Aaion,  Ififiun,  and  Moeea  (Exod.  ti,  18;  Num.  iU, 
19).  He  died  in  Egj-pC,  aged  187  yean  (Exod.  vi, 
20),  B.C.  ante  1668.  Before  the  giving  of  the  law, 
it  waa  pennitted  to  many  a  father's  siater,  but  this 
was  aflenrard  forbidden  (Lerit.  xviii,  12).  His  de- 
seendants  were  aometimes  called  iimramtifea  (Nam. 
111,27;  1  Cbxon.  zxTi,  28). 

2.  One  of  the  ^^  aona"  of  Bant,  who,  after  the  return 
fnnn  Babyton,  separated  ttom  hk  G^tile  wife  (Earn 
X,  34),  B.C.  459. 

3.  A  descendant  of  Esau  (1  Chron.  i,  41).  In  Gen. 
xxxri,  %,  he  is  called  more  correctly  Hbmdax  (q.  v.). 

Am'raxnite  (Heb.,  always  with  the  art.,  ka'Am- 
nmi^f  '^'yQSt^ ;  Sept.  6  *Afjip^fi  tic  and  'A/ipa;ii),  a 

title  of  the  descendants  of  the  LeWte  Ambam  (Num. 
iii,  27 ;  1  Chron.  xxvi,  23). 

Am'raphel  (Heb.  AmrajJkeTf  ^B'^iSK,  apparently 
the  Sanscrit  amarapdloj  ** keeper  of  the  gods;"  Sept. 
'A/iap^aX,  Josephos  'A/ipa^j^XoCj  Ant.  i,  9, 1),  a  l(ing 
(perhaps  Hamite,  comp.  Sawlinson's  Herodoiutf  i, 
446)  of  Shinar  (i.  e.  Babylonia),  confederated  with 
Chedorloomer  (q.  v.),  king  of  Elam,  and  two  other 
kings,  to  make  war  against  the  kings  of  Pentapolis, 
viz.,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  the  three  neighboring 
cities,  which  the}'  plundered;  among  the  captives 
whom  they  carried  off  was  Lot,  Abraham's  nephew ; 
bat  Abraham  (q.  ▼.)  pursued  them,  retook  Lot,  and 
recovered  the  spoil  (Gen.  xiv,  1, 4),  B.C.  cir.  2060. 

Amsdoif,  NiooLAUs  von,  bom  near  Wurtzen,  in 
Misnia,  Dec.  31, 1483,  was  a  celebrated  disciple  and  warm 
SDpporter  of  Lather.  Educated  at  Leipsic  and  Witten- 
berg, he  became  licentiate  of  theolog}*  in  1511,  and  ac- 
companied Luther  in  1519  to  the  Leipsic  disputation, 
and  in  15*21  to  Worms.  He  was  greatly  instrumental 
in  introducing  the  Reformation  into  Magdeburg  and 
Goskr.  In  1542  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Kaum- 
laig  by  Luther;  but  his  life  in  this  office  was  embit- 
tered by  strife,  and  in  1548  he  had  to  flee  to  Jena. 
In  the  adiaphoristic  controversy  he  opposed  Melanc- 
tbon  strenuously.  A  work  having  a  title  purporting 
that  good  works  are  pernicious,  and  a  hindrance  to  sal- 
vation, came  from  his  pen  (reprinted  in  Baumgartcn, 
GetekiekU  der  Migiontpartnen,  p.  1172-78).  He  died 
Hay  14, 1565.  A  biography  of  Amsdorf,  with  a  selec- 
tion from  hia  works,  has  been  published  by  Pressel,  in 
the  collective  work  Ltben  vnd  amgewdhUe  Sckrtften  der 
Voter  d.btth,  Kircke^  vol.  viii  (also  published  separate- 
ly, Elberfeld,  1862, 8vo).  See  also  Mosheim,  Ck.  Hitt, 
iii,  147 ;  BUMoikeca  Sacra,  1868,  p.  641. 

Amulet  (Lat.  amuldtum,  fh>m  amoKorj  to  avert 
evfl ;  French  amulette ;  according  to  others,  originally 
Aon  the  Arabic  k€uiuttij  a  locket  subtended  from  the 
neck).  From  the  earliest  ages  the  Orientals  have  be- 
lieved in  the  influences  of  the  stars,  in  spells,  witch- 
craft, and  the  malign  power  of  envy ;  and  to  protect 
tfaemielrea  against  the  maladies  and  other  evils  which 
tnch  infloencea  were  supposed  to  occasion,  almost  all 
the  andcnt  nations  wore  amulets  (Plin.  Hiat.  Nat, 
XXX,  15).  These  consisted,  and  still  consist,  chiefly 
of  tickets  inscribed  with  sacred  sentences  (Shaw,  i, 
865;  Lane's  Mod,  Eggpt,  ii,  365),  and  of  certain  stones 
(eomp.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii,  12,  34)  or  pieces  of 
metal  (Richardson,  DissertaiUm;  D*Arvienx,  iii,  208 ; 
Oiardin,  i,  243  aq.;  tii,  205  sq.;  Niebuhr,  i,  65;  ii, 
162).  Not  only  were  persons  thus  protected,  but 
even  houses  were,  as  they  still  are,  guarded  firom  sup- 
posed malign  influences  by  certain  holy  inscriptions 
apon  the  doora.  The  previous  existence  of  these  cus- 
tom! b  implied  in  the  attempt  of  Moses  to  turn  them 
to  becoming  uses  by  directing  that  certain  passages 
extracted  horn  the  law  should  be  employed  (Exod. 
xiii,  9, 16;  Deut.  vi,  8 ;  xi,  18).  The  door-mshedules 
heing  notified  elsewhere  [see  Doos-posts],  we  here 
^aiit  oar  attention  to  personal  amulets.  By  this  re- 
ligiouB  appiopriation  the  then  all-pervading  tendency 
to  iddatiy  was  in  this  matter  obviated,  although  in 


1,  Modem  Oriental  Amulets.    8, 8, 4,  6>,  Ancient  Egyptlsn. 

later  times,  when  the  tendency  to  idolatry  had  passed 
away,  such  written  scrolls  degenerated  into  instru- 
ments of  superstition  (q.  v.). 

The  "ear-rings"  in  Gen.xxxv,4  (D*^7Stp,  nemmimf ; 

kvwTia,  maures\  were  obviously  connected  with  idol- 
atrous worship,  and  were  probably  amulets  taken 
from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Shechemites.  They  are 
subsequently  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  Midian 
(Judg.  viH,  24),  and  perhaps  their  objectionable  char- 
acter was  the  reason  why  Gideon  asked  for  them. 
Again,  in  Hos.  it,  13,  '*  decking  herself  with  ear- 
rings" is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  "  days 
of  Baalim."  Hence  in  Chaldee  an  ear-ring  is  called 
KtS'^'np,  kaddkha'y  sanetitg.  But  amulets  were  mora 
often  worn  round  the  neck,  like  the  golden  bulla  or 
leather  torum  of  the  Roman  boys.  Sometimes  they 
were  precions  stones,  supposed  to  be  endowed  witii 
peculiar  virtues.  In  the  **  Mirror  of  stones"  the 
strangest  properties  are  attributed  to  the  amethyst, 
Kinocetus,  Alectoria,  Ceraunium,  etc.;  and  Pliny, 
speaking  of  succinum,  says  "  It  is  useful  to  bind  upon 
children  like  an  amulet"  (xxxvii,  12, 37).  They  were 
generally  suspended  as  the  centre-piece  of  a  necklace 
(q.  v.),  and  among  the  Egyptians  often  consisted  of 
the  emblems  of  various  deities,  or  the  symbol  of 
truth  and  Justice  (**  Thmei").  A  gem  of  tliis  kind, 
formed  of  sapphires,  was  worn  by  the  chief  judge  of 
Egypt  (Died,  i,  48,  75),  and  a  similar  one  is  repre- 
sented as  worn  by  the  youthful  deity  Harpocrates 
(Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egypt .  iii,  864).  The  Arabs  hang 
round  their  children's  necks  the  figure  of  an  open 
hand,  a  custom  which,  according  to  Shaw,  arises  from 
the  mduckiness  of  the  number  5.  This  principle  is 
often  found  in  the  use  of  amulets.     See  Seraphim. 

The  D'^pn^  {lechaskim',  charms)  of  Isa.  iii,  20  (Sept. 
irtpidflia^  Vulg>  I'naiires,  Auth.  Vers,  ear-rings)^  it 
is  now  allowed,  denote  amulets^  although  the}*  served 
also  the  purpose  of  ornament.  The}'  were  probably 
precious  stones,  or  small  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  with 
sentences  of  the  law  or  magic  formulae  inscribed  on 
them,  and  worn  in  the  ears,  or  suspended  by  a  chain ) 
round  the  neck.  *^  Ear-rings"  is  not  perhaps  a  bad 
translation.  It  is  certain  that  ear-rings  were  some- 
times used  in  this  way  as  instruments  of  superstition, 
and  that  at  a  very  early  period,  as  in  Gen.  xxxv,  4, 
where  Jacob  takes  away  the  ear-rings  of  his  people 
along  with  their  false  gods.  Ear  rings,  with  strange 
figures  and  characters,  are  still  used  as  charms  in  the 
£^t  (Chardin,  in  Harmer,  iii,  314).  Schroeder,  how- 
ever, deducea  from  the  Arabic  that  these  amulets  were 
in  the  form  of  serpents,  and  similar  probabi}*  to  those 
golden  amulets  of  the  same  form  which  the  women  of 
the  pagan' Arabs  wore  suspended  between  their  breasts, 
the  use  of  which  was  interdicted  by  Mohammed 
(Schroeder,  J)e  Vestku  Mulierum^  cap.  xi,  p.  172, 173; 
Grotefend,  art.  Amulete^  in  Erscb  and  Gruber's  £«- 
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Cyclop.;  RosonmQller,  <id  laa,  iii,  20;  Genenius,  ad 
eund.;  and  la  his  Thetcmrut,  art.  QSn^).     Tbua  the 
basilisk  is  constant!}'  engraved  on  the  talismanic  sca- 
rabflsi  of  Egypt,  and,  according  to  Jabn  (BU4.  Arch, 
§  131),  the  Uchashim  of  Isa.  iil,  23,  were  *'  figures  of 
serpents  carried  in  the  hand"  (more  probably  worn  in 
the  ears)  *'  by  Hebrew  women."    The  word  is  derived 
from  tsns,  laeh'Msh\  to  Aim,  and  means  both  "  enchant- 
ments" (comp.  Isa.  iii,  3)  and  the  magical  gems  and 
formularies  used  to  avert  them  (Gesenius,  s.  v.).     It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Sept.  intends  xifHdi^ia  as  a 
translation  of  this  word  (Schleusner's  Thesaurus),    For 
a  like  reason  the  phallus  was  among  the  sacred  emblems 
of  the  Vestals  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Ant,  b,  v.  Faacinum). 
See  £ab-bixo.     That  these  Uchashim  were  charms 
inscribed  on  silver  and  gold,  was  the  opinion  of  Aben- 
Ezra.     The  Arabic  has  boxes  of  amideUy  manifestly 
concluding  that  they  were  similar  to  those  ornamental 
little  cases  for  written  charms  which  are  still  used  by 
Arab  women.     These  are  represented  In  the  first  figure 
of  cut  1.    Amulets  of  this  kind  are  called  chegah^  and 
are  specially  adapted  to  protect  and  pre8er\'e  those 
written  charms,  on  which  the  Moslems,  as  did  the 
Jews,  chiefly  rel}*.    The  writing  is  covered  with  wax- 
ed  cloth,  and  enclosed  in  a  case  of  thin  embossed  gold 
or  silver,  which  is  attached  to  a  silk  string  or  a  chain, 
and  generally  bung  on  the  right  side,  alx)ve  the  gir- 
dle, the  string  or  chain  being  passed  over  the  left 
shouldor.      In  the  specimen  here  figured  there  are 
three  of  these  chegaba  attached  to  one  string.     The 
square  one  in  tlie  middle  is  almost  an  inch  thick,  and 
contains  a  folded  paper;  the  others  contain  scrolls. 
Amulets  of  this  sliape,  or  of  a  triangular  form,  are 
worn  by  women  and  children ;  and  those  of  the  lat- 
ter shape  are  often  attached  to  children's  head-dress 
(Lane's  Modem  Egifptians^  ii,  366).      Charms,  con- 
sistin:;  of  words  written  on  folds  of  papyrus  tightly  i 
rolled  up  and  sewed  in  linen,  have  been  found  at  | 
Thebes  (Wilkinson,  1.  c),  and  our  En^jlish  translators  • 
possibly  intended  something  of  the  kind  when  they  i 
rendered  the  curious  phrase  (in  Isa.  iii)  OBtn  ^X^^  j 
(AoifSM  of  the  spirit)  by  **  tablets."    It  was  the  danger 
of  idolatrous  practices  arising  from  a  knowledge  of  i 
this  custom  th»t  probably  induced  the  sanction  of  the  j 
use  of  phylacteries  (Deut.  vi,  8 ;  ix,  18,  T^B^ia,  bil- 
letSf  *'  fh>ntlets").     The  modem  Arabs  use  scraps  of 
the  Koran  (which  they  call  *'  telesmes"  or  *'  alakakirs") 
in  the  same  way.     See  Phylactery.  | 

The  superstitions  connectcnl  with  amulets  grew  to 
ft  great  hei^^ht  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  hia-  ■• 


tory.     "  There  was  hardly  any  people  in  the  whole 
world,"  says  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Hebr,  ad  Matt,  xziv,  24), 
**that  more  used  or  were  more  fond  of  amulets, 
charms,  mutterings,  exorcisms,  and  all  kinds  of  en- 
chantments. .  .  .  The  amulets  were  either  little  roots 
hung  about  the  neck  of  sick  persons,  or,  what  waa  more 
common,  bits  of  paper  (and  parchment)  with  words 
written  on  them,  whereby  it  was  supposed  that  dis- 
eases were  either  driven  away  or  cured.     They  wors 
such  amulets  all  the  week,  but  were  forbidden  to  go 
abroad  with  them  on  the  Sabbathf  unless  they  were 
'approved  amulets;'  that  is,  were  prescribed  by  a 
person  who  knew  that  at  least  three  persons  had  been 
cured  b}*  the  same  means.     In  these  amulets  myste- 
rious names  (especially  the  tetragrammaton,  or  sacred 
name,  h'^h^)  and  characters  were  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  lieu  of  extracts 
from  the  law.    One  of  the 
most  usual  of  these  was  the 
cabalistic  hexagonal  figure 
known  as  *  the  shield  of  Da- 
vid' and  *  the  seal  of  Solo- 
mon"* (Bartoloc.  Sibliotheca 
Rabbiniea,  i,  576;  Lakema- 
cher,  Observait,  Philol,  ii,  143 
sq.).    The  reputation  of  the 
i  Jews  was  so  well  establish- 
I  ed  in  this  respect  that  even 
in  Arabia,  before  the  time 
'  of  Mohammed,  men  applied         C»haMstic  Amulet, 
to  them  when  they  needed  charms  of  peculiar  vir- 
>  tue  {Mishkai  uUMatabih,  ii,  877).     A  very  laiige  class 
of  amulets  depended  for  their  value  on  their  be- 
I  ing  constructed  under  certain  astronomical  condi- 
j  tions.     Their  most  general  use  waa  to  avert  ilUlnck, 
etc.,  especially  to  nullify  the  effect  of  the  '*  evil  eye" 
!  {6^9a\iib^  /Sacncavoc),  a  belief  in  which  is  found  among 
'  all  nations.     Some  animal  substances  were  considered 
to  possess  such  properties,  as  we  see  ttom  Tobit.   Pliny 
(xxviii,  47)  mentions  a  fox's  tongue  worn  on  an  amu- 
let as  a  charm  against  blear-eyes,  and  says  (xxx,  15) 
that  beetles'  horns  aro  efficacious  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— ^perhaps  an  Egyptian  fancy.     In  the  same  way 
one  of  the  Roman  emperors  wore  a  seal-skin  as  a 
charm  against  thunder.     Among  plants,  the  white 
bryony  and  the  Hypericon,  or  Fuga  damonttm^  are 
mentioned  as  useful.    On  the  African  "  pieces  of  med- 
icine"— a  belief  in  which  constitutes  half  the  religion 
of  the  Africans  (see  Livingstone's  Travds,  p.  285  et 
passim). — Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Many  of  the  Christians  of  the  first  century  wore 
amulets  marked  with  a  fish,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Re- 
deemer. See  IcHTHrs.  Another  form  is  the  pentan- 
(fie  (or  pentacle,  vide  Scott's  ^nft^iiary),  which  '*  con- 
sists of  three  triangles  intersected,  and  made  of  five 
lines,  which  may  be  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of  man 
as  to  touch  and  point  out  the  places  where  our  Saviour 
was  wounded"  (Sir  Thos.  Brown's  Vutg,  Errors,  i,  10). 
Under  this  head  fall  the  "  curious  arts"  (rd  wifMcpyo) 
of  the  Ephesians  (Acts  xix,  19),  and  in  later  times  the 
use  of  the  word  "  Abracadabra,"  recommended  by  the 
physician  Serenas  Samonicns  as  a  cure  of  the  hemitri- 
tnus.  Among  the  Gnostics,  Abnxas  gems  (q.  v.) 
were  used  as  amulets.  At  a  later  period  they  were 
formed  of  ribbons,  with  sentences  of  Scripture  written 
on  them,  and  hong  about  the  neck.  They  were  worn 
by  many  of  the  Christians  in  the  eariier  agea,  but  were 
condemned  by  the  wiser  and  better  of  the  clergy  aa 
disgraceful.  Chrysostom  mentions  them  for  the  pap- 
pose of  reprehension  (In  Psal.  ix.  15;  also  Horn,  vi, 
Cont.  Judaos),  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  SGi, 
condemns  those  of  the  clergy  who  pretend  to 
them,  declaring  that  such  phylacteries,  or  charma, 
bonds  and  fetters  to  the  soul,  and  ordering  thoee  who 
wore  them  to  be  cast  out  of  the  Chureh  (CW.  86).  Aa* 
p^nstine  (Tract,  7,  m  Json,)  expostulates  with  thoae 
that  wore  them  in  this  language :  ^*  When  we  are  a& 
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flicted  with  puns  in  tlie  haad,  let  us  not  ran  to  en- 
clunten  tnd  fortune-tellen,  and  remedies  of  vanity. 
I  moorn  for  70a,  my  brethren ;  for  I  daily  find  these 
things  done.  And  what  shall  I  do?  I  cannot  yet 
persuade  Ghiistiaas  to  put  their  only  trust  in  Christ. 
With  what  face  can  a  soul  go  unto  God  that  has  lost 
the  sign  jf  Christ,  and  taken  upon  him  the  sign  of  the 
dsTil  ?**  The  practice  of  wearing  these  periapta  was 
most  probably  taken  from  the  custom  of  the  Jews,  who 
wore  the  tepkUim,  or  phylacteries.  The  Council  of 
Trnllo  ordered  the  makers  of  all  amulets  to  be  excom- 
municated, and  deemed  the  wearers  of  them  guilty  of 
heathen  superstition.  Faith  in  the  virtue  of  amulets 
was  almost  universal  in  the  ancient  worid;  it  need 
not,  therefixre,  excite  our  surprise  that  some  of  the 
less-informed  should  have  adhered  to  the  heathenish 
practice  after  their  admission  into  the  Christian  Church. 
— Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd,  bk.  xvi,  ch.  v,  §  6. 

See,  generally,  HQbner,  Awnleliorum  kiatoria  (Hal. 
1710) ;  Schwalte,  UA.  e.  tetUaeitet  Amulet,  in  Meusers 
GtrnMekUfoncher,  i,  121 ;  Schumacher,  De  amuUto  quo- 
dam  Gnoutieo  (Goelph.  1774) ;  Emele,  Ueber  Amidete 
(Mninz,  1827) ;  Kopp,  PaUograpkia  crii,  iii,  15.     See 
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Amyot;  Joseph,  a  Jesuit  missionary  to  China, 
was  born  at  Toulon  in  1718.     At  the  close  of  1750  he 
nrrived  at  Macao  in  company  with  two  Portuguese 
Jesuits,  asd  the  lyrethren  of  that  order  already  estab- 
lished at  Peking  presented  a  petition  to  the  reigning 
emperor,  Kfien-Loong,  to  the  effect  that  the  new- 
comeis  were  well  acquainted  with  mathematics,  music, 
and  medicine.     A  persecution  against  the  Christians 
was  going  on,  but  the  reply  of  the  emperor  was  favor- 
able, and  he  directed  the  missionaries  to  be  conveyed 
to  Peking  at  the  public  expense.    Amyot  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  journey  in  a  letter  inserted 
in  the  **  UUrtM  Edifiamltea  tt  Ctuieu$e$,''  from  which 
these  particulars  are  taken.    On  arriving  at  the  cap- 
ital, where  an  underhand  sort  of  toleration  was  ex- 
tended to  the  missionaries,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
stody  of  the  Chinese,  and  afterward  to  the  Manchoo- 
Tartar  language  and  literature,  in  both  of  which  he 
made  great  proficiency.     From  that  time  he  appears 
to  have  acted  rather  as  a  missionary  of  learning  than 
of  religion.    While  his  name  scarcely  figures  at  all  in 
the  **  Lettres  Edifiantes,"  not  a  year  seems  to  have 
paased  without  his  dispi^hing  to  Europe  some  mfor- 
flsatioii  on  the  history  and  manners  of  the  Chinese 
end  Tartars,  to  the  illustration  of  which  he  contrib- 
■ted  more  than  any  other  writer  of  the  18th  century. 
He  retnained  at  Peking  48  years,  during  which  thne 
the  <»nler  to  which  he  belonged  wss  dissolved,  and 
BBore   than  one  vigorous  persecution  was  directed 
againet  the  Christians  in  China.    At  the  time  of  Lord 
Ifacaitney's  embassy  in  1793,  Amyot  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  amlMssador  on  his  arrival  in  Peking,  "  expres- 
sive of  the  most  fervent  wishes  for  his  success,  and 
etfeiin^  every  assistance  that  his  experience  could 
wapflj  ;**  but  he  was  then  so  infirm  as  not  to  be  able 
to  wait  on  Lord  Macartne}*.     In  the  following  year, 
1794,  he  died  at  PoUng,  at  the  age  of  76.    Among  his 
:  \.  AhrSge  higUM'.  de»  prmapcmx  traiU  dt  la 
de  CkmfwciMs  (Paris,  1789),  the  best  history  of  the 
philosopher,  the  material  of  which  has  been 
caxcfully  selected  from  the  most  authentic  Chinese 
mMunmB  : — %  Dietummttre  Tatart-MamlchetjU'Franrau, 
e^t.  by  I^ng]^  (Paris,  1789,  8  vols.):— 8.  Gram- 
TiHart-MaiUcheou  (in  the  8d  vol.  of  the  Mem. 
ia  Ckme)^L$UretEdiJ!aiU€$,  torn,  xxviii. 

See  Amtraut. 
(or  Amtraldcs),  MoTsv,  a  French 
theologian  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
bom  at  Boar^l,  in  Anjou,  in  1596,  and  instructed 
In  tfaeologT'  ■t  Saumur.  Ho  was  nominated  to  suc- 
ceed John  OfliU^,  at  Saumur,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fcsooT  of  theolo^  in  that  academy  with  Louis  Cappel 
md  Joebn*  ^«  1a  Place  (P1ac«a»)  in  1638.     In  1631 
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he  was  sent  to  attend  the  national  synod  of  F^nch 
Protestants  at  Charenton,  who  deputed  him  to  de- 
liver a  harangue  to  the  king,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  Meram  Fran^ait  of  1631.  His  conduct  in  this 
aiRdr  gained  him  the  esteem  of  Richelieu.  The  emi- 
nence of  the  three  Saumur  professors  drew  students 
ftom  many  parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  soon  Ijegan  to  be  r^ 
ported  that  their  teaching  was  subversive  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Dort  on  Predestination  and  Grace.  The 
views  of  Amyraut  on  these  topics  were  derived  from  ^ 
Cameron  (q.  v.),  and  were  first  published  in  a  tract,  * 
De  Predettinatione  {Traiti  de  la  PrideetinaHon  et  ds 
ses  prineipalet  dependcmcee).  In  1684.  His  views  were 
called  Universalist  and  Arminian,  but  they  were 
neither.  Amyraut  asserted  a  gratia  umverealiej  in- 
deed, but  he  meant  by  it  simply  that  God  desires  the 
happiness  of  all  men,  provided  they  will  receive  hii 
mercy  in  faith ;  that  none  can  obtain  salvation  without 
faith  in  Christ ;  that  God  refuses  to  none  the  power 
of  believing,  but  that  he  does  not  grant  to  all  his  as- 
sistance, that  they  may  improve  this  power  to  saving 
purposes ;  that  none  can  so  improve  it  without  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  God  is  not  iMund  to  grant  to  any, 
and,  in  fact,  only  does  g^nt  to  those  who  are  elect 
according  to  his  eternal  decree.  "  In  defending  his 
doctrine  of  universal  atonement,  Amyraut  appealed 
confidently  to  the  authority  of  Calvin;  indeed,  he 
wrote  a  treatise,  entitled  EckantUUm  de  la  doctrine  de 
Calvin  Untchant  la  Predestination,  to  show  that  Calvin 
supported  his  views  concerning  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment, and  was  in  all  respects  a  very  moderate  Cal- 
vinist*'  (Cunnmgham,  The  Reformers,  p.  395).  Unir 
versal  grace  (as  Amyraut  held  the  doctrine  of  it)  is  of 
no  actual  saving  benefit  to  any.  He  distinguished 
between  objective  and  subjective  grace.  Objective  grace 
offers  salvation  to  all  men  on  condition  of  repentance 
and  faith,  and  is  universal;  subjective  grace  operates 
morally  in  the  convenion  of  the  soul,  and  is  particular, 
i.  e.  only  given  to  the  elect.  The  aim  of  Amyraut  was 
to  reconcile  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinbts;  and  lus 
views  were  received  widelj',  as  seeming  to  soften  down 
the  rigid  Predestinarianism  of  Dort.  The  true  pecu- 
liarit}'  of  Amyraut's  theology  is  the  combination  of  a 
real  particularism,  in  the  full  Calvinistic  sense,  with 
an  ideal  universality  of  grace,  which,  in  fiict,  never 
saves  a  single  soul  (Schweizer,  in  Herzog,  ReojUEn- 
cyclop,  s.  v.).  Charges  were  brought  against  him  by 
Du  Moulin  and  others,  but  he  was  acquitted  of  heresy 
by  the  Synod  of  Alen9on  (1687),  and  afterward  at 
Charenton  (1644).  Daill^  and  Blondel  &vored  the 
views  of  Amyraut.  Hedied  Jan.8, 1664.  Eleven  years 
after  (1675)  the  Formula  Consensus  Helvetica  (q.  v.) 
was  drawn  up  and  published,  chiefly  against  tiie  so- 
called  heresies  of  the  Saumur  professor.  Amyraldism 
was,  in  substance,  the  theor}*  adopted  by  Baxter  (q.  v.), 
and  has  been  sustained,  with  various  modifications,  in 
recent  times,  by  Williams  {Essag  on  SovereigrUg, 
1818),  Payne  (^Lectures  on  Sovereigntg  and  Election, 
1888),  Wardlaw  (On  the  Atonement,  1844);  by  Fuller 
and  Hinton  amon^  Baptists ;  by  T.  Scott  and  MUner 
in  the  Church  of  England ;  by  many  Congregational- 
ists  and  New-School  Presbyterians  in  America ;  and, 
of  late,  by  many  ministen  of  the  U.  P.  Church  of  Scot- 
land. Among  his  writings  are,  1.  Paraphrases  on  vaii- 
ous  hoolcs  of  the  N.  T.  and  of  the  Psalms  (12  vols.  8vp, 
1644-1662) :— 2.  De  la  Vocation  des  Pasteurs  (Saumur, 
1649,  small  8vo):— 8.  Morale  ChrHienne  (Saumur, 
1662-1660, 6  vols.  8vo) :— 4.  TraUi  des  Religions  (Sau- 
mur, 1631,  8vo;  transl.  into  English,  A  Treatise  con- 
cermng  Religions,  etc.  Lond.  1660,  small  8vo) : — 6.  In 
Sgmb^um  Apostol.  exercitatio  (Saumur,  1663,  small 
8vo) ;  besides  various  sermons  and  tracts  on  the  dis- 
puted question  of  predestination  and  grace.  A  list 
of  his  works  is  given  by  Haag,  La  France  Protestante, 
i,  72. — Kichols,  Calvinism  and  Armimanism,  i,  220^ 
280 ;  Morrison,  Lectures  on  Rom.  Ix,  p.  876 ;  Neander, 
Hist,  of  Dogmas,  ii,  680;  Schweizer,  in  Baur  u.  Zd- 
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2er*«  Jahrb,  1852,  p.  41, 165 ;  Ebrard,  ChrutHche  Doff- 
maiUk,  §  43;  Smithes  Hagenbacb,  Jlut,  of  Doctrines, 
§  225  a;  Gau,  GetckidUe  der  Protett.  Dogmatik,  u,  92S 
Bq. ;  Canningham,  Hist,  Tkeol.  li,  824  6q. ;  Watson, 
Jtuts.  ii,  411.  See  Baxteb  ;  Camebon. 
Am'zi  (Heb.  Amtn\  *^?73K,  strong),  the  name  of 

two  Levites. 

1.  (Sept  ^Afueal.')  A  Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  fu- 
ther  of  Hilkiah,  a  descendant  of  Merari  (1  Chron.  vi, 
46).     B.C.  long  ante  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'AftaffL)  A  priest,  son  of  Zechariah,  and 
fi&ther  of  PeUiah,  in  the  tunily  of  Adaiah  (Neh.  xi, 
12).    B.C.  considerably  ante  586. 

A'nab  (Heb.  Anab*^,  ^39,  ^rtipe-town ;  Sept  'Avafl 
▼.  r.  'AvaP^iA  and  *Avwv),  one  of  the  ciUes  in  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  from  which  Joshua  expelled  the 
Anakim  (Josh,  xi,  21 ;  xv,  50).  Nearly  west  of  Main 
(Maon)  Dr.  Robinson  (^Researches,  ii,  195)  observed  a 
place  called  Anab,  distinguished  by  a  small  tower. 
Eusebias  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Anob)  both  con- 
found it  with  a  Betk^Anab  (q.  v.)  lying  a  few  miles 
Arom  Diospolis  or  Lydda  (Reland,  Palcest,  p.  560). 
Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  186)  says  it  is  the  village  Anabah, 
three  English  miles  east  of  Ramleh,  meaning  doubt- 
less the  Annabeh  marked  on  Zimmermann^s  Map;  but 
this  is  not  at  all  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  as  stated 
in  both  passages  of  Joshua. 

Anabaptiflts  (dva,  ogam,  and  PavriZto,  I  U^ 
toe),  a  name  given  to  those  who  reject  in&nt-baptism, 
because  they  rebaptlze  such  as  join  their  communion ; 
and  who  maintain  that  this  sacrament  is  not  valid  if 
it  be  administered  by  sprinkling  and  not  by  immersion, 
and  if  the  persons  baptized  I)o  not  in  a  condition  to 
give  the  reasons  of  their  faith.  The  name  is  some- 
times given  reproachfully  to  the  modem  Baptists 
(q.  v.) ;  but,  as  they  disclaim  the  title,  it  should  not 
be  applied  to  them. 

1.  The  term  Anabaptists,  or  Rebaptizers,  is  con- 
nected with  the  controversies  of  the  third  centur}'. 
In  Asia  Minor  and  in  Africa,  where  the  spirit  of  con- 
troversy had  raged  long  and  bitterly,  "  Ijaptism  was 
considered  to  be  only  valid  when  administered  in  the 
orthodox  church."  In  the  Western  Church  the  great 
principle  of  baptism  rested  on  the  invocation  of  the 
name  of  Christ  or  of  the  Trinity ;  and,  therefore,  "any 
baptism  administered  in  the  name  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Trinity,  let  it  be  performed  by  whomsoever  it  might, 
was  held  valid,"  so  that  heretics  baptized  by  heretics, 
coming  over  to  thfe  Church,  were  received  as  baptized 
Cluvtians.  So  high  were  the  disputes  on  this  ques- 
tion, thut  two  synods  were  convened  to  investigate  it, 
one  at  Iconiom,  and  the  other  at  Synnada,  in  Phrygia, 
which  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  invalidity  of  hereti- 
cal baptism.  From  Asia  the  question  passed  to  North- 
ern Africa:  TertuUian  accorded  with  the  decision  of 
the  Asiatic  councils  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Agrippinus  convened  a  council  at 
C!arthage,  which  came  to  a  similar  decision  with  those 
of  Asia.  Thus  the  matter  rested,  till  Stephen,  bishop 
of  Rome,  prompted  by  ambition,  proceeded  to  excom- 
municate the  bishops  of  Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia,  Gala- 
tia,  and  Cilicia,  and  applied  to  them  the  epithets  of 
Rebaptizers  and  Anabaptists,  A.D.  258. 

2.  A  fanatical  sect  of  Anabaptists  arose  in  Germany 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  who  brought 
the  name  into  great  disrepute.  It  originated  at  Zwick- 
aa,  in  Saxony,  in  the  yesr  1520,  and  its  leaders,  by 
their  lawless  fanaticism,  completely  separated  them- 
selves from  the  cause  of  the  reformers,  and  with  the 
subject  of  adult  baptism  connected  principles  subver- 
sive of  all  religious  and  civil  order.  The  vast  increase 
of  their  adherents  from  the  year  1524,  especially  among 
the  common  people  on  the  Rhine,  in  Westphalia,  Uol- 
stein,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands,  was  soon  met 
by  severe  measures  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates. 
Imperial  and  ecclesiastical  decrees  were  issued  against 


them,  and  many  were  put  to  death,  after  being  nrgsd 
to  recant     But  persecution  produced  its  usual  frniu. 
Still  new  associations  were  perpetually  formed  by 
itinerant  prophets  and  teochen*,  whose  doctrines  con- 
sisted of  the  following  propoeitions:  **  Impiety  pre- 
vails everywhere.     It  is  therefore  necessary  that  a 
new  family  of  holy  persons  should  be  founded,  enjoy- 
ing, without  distinction  of  sex,  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  skill  to  interpret  divine  revelations.     Hence  they 
need  no  learning :  for  the  internal  word  is  more  thsn 
the  outward  expression.    No  Christian  muft  be  suf- 
fered to  engage  in  a  legal  process,  to  hold  a  dvil  office, 
to  take  an  oath,  or  to  hold  any  private  property ;  Lut  all 
things  must  be  in  common."    With  such  sentiments. 
John  Bochhold,  or  Bockel,  a  tailor,  of  Leydm,  aged 
26,  and  John  Matthias,  or  Matthieeen,  a  baker,  of 
Harlem,  came,  in  1553,  to  Monster,  in  Westphalia,  a 
city  which  had  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Keforma- 
tion.     Hero  they  soon  gained  over  a  portion  of  tlie 
excited  populace,  and  among  the  rest,  Rothmann,  a 
Protestant  clergyman,  and  the  councillor  Knif  per- 
dolllng.    The  magistrates  in  vain  excluded  them  from 
the  churches.*   They  obtained  possession  of  the  ooun- 
cil-house  by  violence.    Their  numbers  daily  increased, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  they  extorted  a  treaty, 
securing  the  religious  liberty  of  both  parties.     Being 
strengthened  by  the  accesrion  of  the  restless  spirits  o? 
the  adjacent  cities,  they  poon  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  town  by  force,  and  expelled  their  adver- 
saries.    Matthicsen  came  forward  as  their  prophet, 
and  persuaded  the  people  to  devote  their  gold,  and 
silver,  and  movable  property  to  the  common  nee,  and 
to  bum  all  their  books  Lut  the  Bible ;  but  in  a  saliy 
against  the  bifhop  of  MQnster,  who  had  laid  siege  to 
the  city,  he  lost  his  life.     He  was  succeeded  in  the 
prophetic  office  by  Bochhold  and  KnipperdoUing.    The 
churches  were  destro3*ed,  and  twelve  judges  were  set 
over  the  tribes,  as  in  Israel;  but  even  tiiis  form  of 
government  was  Eoon  abolif  hed,  and  Bochhold,  under 
the  name  otJohn  ofLeyden,  raised  himself  to  tiie  dig- 
nity of  king  of  New  Zion  (so  the  Anabaptists  of  Mon- 
ster styled  their  kingdom),  and  caused  himself  to  be 
formally  crowned.     From  this  period  (1534)  MCinster 
was  a  theatre  of  all  the  excesses  of  iknaticif  m,  lost, 
end  cruelty.     The  introduction  of  polygamy,  and  the 
neglect  of  civil  order,  concealed  finom  the  infatnated 
people  the  avarice  and  madness  of  their  young  tyrant 
and  the  daily  increase  of  danger  from  abroad.     Boch- 
hold lived  in  princely  luxury  and  magnificence;  he 
sent  out  seditious  proclamations  against  neigbborinfc 
rulers — against  the  Pope  and  Luther ;  he  threatened 
to  destroy  with  his  mob  all  who  differed  in  opinion 
from  him ;  made  himself  an  object  of  terror  to  his  eu\^ 
jects  by  frequent  executions,  and  whUe  famine  and 
pestilence  raged  in  the  city,  persuaded  the  wretched, 
deluded  inhabitants  to  a  stubborn  resistance  of  their 
besiegers.     The  city  was  at  last  taken,  June  24, 15c6, 
by  treachery,  though  not  without  a  bravo  defence,  in 
which  Rothmann  and  others  were  killed,  and  the  king^ 
dom  of  the  Anabaptbts  destroj'ed  by  the  execntion  oC 
the  chief  men.     Bochhold,  and  two  of  his  moot  actiTO 
companions,  KnipperdoUing  and  Krechting,  were  tor- 
tured to  death  with  red-hot  pincers,  and  then  hnng  np 
in  iron  cages  on  St.  Lambert's  steeple,  at  Monster^  oa 
a  terror  to  all  rebels.     In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the 
twenty-six  apostles,  who  were  sent  out  by  BocUiold 
to  extend  the  limits  of  his  kingdom,  had  been  snocoos- 
f  ul  in  various  places ;  and  many  independent  teacher^ 
who  preached  the  same  doctrines,  continued  actiwe  la 
the  work  of  foondiuiC  a  new  empire  of  pure  Christiauis, 
and  propagating  their  visions  and  revelations  in  tb« 
countries  above  mentioned.     It  is  true  tliat  they  re- 
jected  the  practice  of  polygamy,  community  of  gooda, 
and  intolerance  toward  those  of  different  opiniona, 
which  had  prevailed  in  Monster;  but  they  ei^imed 
upon  their  adherents  the  other  doctrines  of  the  e*rlj 
Anabaptists,  and  certain  heretical  opinions  in  reQ^nrd 
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to  the  hnmuuty  of  Christ,  occasioned  by  the  contro- 
reniet  of  that  day  about  the  sacrament.     The  most 
celebrated  of  these  Anabaptist  prophets  were  Melchior 
Hoffinann  and  David  Joris.    The  former,  a  furrier  fh>m 
Soabia,  first  appeared  as  a  teacher  in  Kiel  in  1527 ; 
aftenrard,  in  1529,  in  Emden :  and  finally  in  Stras- 
bui^,  where,  in  1540,  he  died  in  prison.     He  formed, 
chiefly  by  his  magnificent  promises  of  a  future  eleva- 
tion of  himself  and  his  disciples,  a  peculiar  sect,  whose 
seattered  members  retained  the  name  of  noJfmanintU 
m  Germany  till  their  remains  were  lost  among  the 
Aoabapdsts.    They  liave  never  owned  that  Ilofruunn 
XBcantad  before  his  death.     David  Joris,  or  George,  a 
glass-painter  of  Delft,  bom  1501,  and  robaptiaed  in 
loM,  showed  more  depth  of  mind  and  warmth  of  im- 
agination in  his  various  worlds.     Amid  the  confusion 
of  ideu  which  prevails  in  them,  they  dazzle  by  their 
ekyation  and  fervor.     In  his  endeavors  to  unite  the 
discordant  parties  of  the  Anabaptists,  he  collected  a 
party  of  qniet  adiierents  in  the  country,  who  studied 
bis  worics  (as  the  Gichtelians  did  those  of  Bdhme), 
espedally  his  book  of  miracles,  which  appeared  at 
Deventer  in  1542,  and  revered  him  as  a  kind  of  new 
Messiah.    Unsettled  in  his  opinions,  he  travelled  a 
long  thne  from  place  to  place,  till  at  last,  to  avoid  per- 
lecotioii,  in  1554,  he  became  a  citizen  of  Basil,  under 
the  name  of  John  ofBruQti,     In  1556,  after  an  honor- 
aUe  life,  he  died  there  among  the  Calvinists.    In  1553 
bis  long-concealed  heresy  was  first  made  public.     Ho 
vas  accused,  though  without  much  reason,  of  profligate 
doctrine  and  conduct,  and  the  Council  of  Basil  con- 
demned him,  and  ordered  his  body  to  be  burnt.    A 
friend  of  Joris  was  Nicholas,  the  founder  of  the  Fami- 
litts,  who  do  not,  however,  belong  to  the  Anabaptists. 
It  mnst  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  Anabaptists  of 
Germany  were  engaged  in  the  excesses  above  recited. 
In  bet,  between  Uiese  excesses  and  the  doctrines  of 
tbe  Anabaptists,  properly  so  termed,  there  does  not 
Kern  to  be  the  slightest  connection.    The  fanaticism 
of  rome  of  the  early  Anabaptists  is  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  obvious  tendency  which  exists  in  hu- 
man nature  to  rush  into  extremes.    The  iron  hold  of 
the  papacy,  which  had  cramped  the  church  for  ages, 
being  suddenly  relaxed,  men  had  yet  to  Icam  what 
were  the  true  conditions  whether  of  civil  or  religious 
liberty.    But  these  considerations  were  overlooked, 
and  the  reformed  churches,  with  one  consent,  regard- 
ed the  Anabeptists  with  horror  and  disdain.    The  cor- 
Rspondenoe  tA  the  Beformers  Is  full  of  allusions  to  the 
snb^ct    They  are  seldom  spoken  of  but  with  the  se- 
verest reprobation,  and  no  distinction  is  drawn  be- 
tween the  sober  Christians  and  the  worst  fanatics  of 
the  party.     It  is  proliable,  at  least,  that  their  faults 
have  been  exaggerated  even  by  the  best  writers.     A 
modem  writer  on  their  own  side  asserts  that  "  it  has 
been  proved  by  irrefragable  evidence  from  state  pa^ 
pers,  public  confessions  of  faith,  and  authentic  books, 
that  the  Spanhcims,  Heidegger,  Hofi'mann,  and  others, 
bare  dven  a  fabulous  account  of  the  German  Baptists, 
and  that  the  younger  Spanheim  had  taxed  them  witli 
boUiiU';  thirteen  heresies,  of  which  not  a  single  socie- 
ty of  them  believed  one  word ;  yet  later  writers  quote 
these  hfetoriana  as  devoutly  as  if  all  they  affirmed 
vere  allowed  to  be  true.*" — Robinson,  HiMlory  of  the 
BapUdi;  Manden,  Chwrchet  and  Seets^  i,  81;  Ottii 
Anal.  AniAapfitL  (Basil.  1672) ;  Cornelius,  Gesckicktt- 
qttdltn  tfes  Bistkums  MOntter  (MOnst.  1858):  Hase, 
Dm  Relek  der  WwedertAufrr  (Leipz.  2d  edit.  1860); 
Cornelius  (Rom.  Oath.),  Gewekickte  des  MUtuleritckm 
AffnArt  (Leips.  1860).     See  Bai*tx8T8;  Duhkers; 
HoFfficAini ;  UsNicosriTsa. 

Anaehorots  or  Anohorets  (avr(x<*»pe<tf)  fo  tepa- 
n$e^  to  refcre,  to  withdraw)^  monks,  so  called  from 
their  retiring  from  society,  and  living  privately  in 
oelis.  When  the  ascetics  withdrew  to  the  lonely  and 
remote  districts  of  the  Egyptian  desert,  they  assumed 
IMTticiiIar  appellations,  exproesivo  of  their  solitary 


mode  of  life :  moniiia,  from  the  Greek  /iovoc,  cUone,  one 
who  dwells  alone;  eremititf  corrupted  into  hermits, 
from  tp^/ioct  a  deMrt ;  and  aacAorrfs,  those  who  with- 
draw from  society.  These  terms^  were  afterward  em- 
ployed to  define  more  accurately  the  various  shades  o^ 
austerity  by  which  these  ascetics  were  distinguished. 
Thus,  momki  denoted  those  who  adopted  a  secluded 
habit  of  life,  but  were  still  disposed  occasionally  to 
hold  intercourse  with  society,  and  later,  as  aendUes, 
to  dwell  in  communities ;  the  hemnt$  were  those  who 
withdrew  to  sequestered  places,  but  who  did  UQt  deny 
themselves  a  fixed  place  of  shelter,  or  that  supply  of 
food  which  might  be  obtained  from  cultivating  the 
ground;  the  anchorets  were  most  excessive  in  their 
austerities,  and  chose  the  wildest  localities  as  their  re- 
treats. Many  of  the  anchorets  voluntarily  subjected 
themselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  without 
proper  habitation  or  clothing,  restricted  themselves  to 
coarse  and  scanty  fare,  wore  chains  and  iron  rings, 
and  even  throu^out  many  years  maintained  painful 
postures,  such  as  standing  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  [see 
STTLrrEs],  thus  dispbying  an  earnestness  which 
greater  enlightenment  might  have  directed  to  the  good' 
of  mankind.  Paul  (q.  v.)  the  Hermit,  and  Antony 
(q.  v.),  were  among  the  first  and  most  celebrated  an- 
chorets. The  anchorets  were  not  able  always  to  pre- 
serve their  solitude  unbroken.  The  fame  of  tiieir  sanc- 
tity drew  many  to  visit  them ;  their  advice  was  often 
sought ;  and  the  number  of  their  visitors  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  belief  that  maladies,  particularly  men- 
tal diseases,  were  cured  by  their  blessing.  Sometimes, 
also,  they  returned  for  a  short  time  to  the  midst  of 
their  fellow-men  to  deliver  warnings,  instructions,  or 
encouragements,  and  were  received  as  if  they  had  been 
inspired  prophets  or  angels  fh)m  heaven.  The  num- 
ber of  anchorets,  however,  gradually  diminished,  and 
the  religions  life  of  convents  was  preferred  to  that  of 
the  hermitage.  The  Western  Chureh,  indeed,  at  no 
time  abounded  in  anchorets  like  the  Eastern,  and  per- 
haps the  reason  may  in  part  be  found  in  the  differenco 
of  climate,  which  renders  a  manner  of  life  impossible 
in  most  parts  of  Europe  that  could  be  pursued  for 
many  years  in  Egypt  or  Syria. — Hclyot,  Ordret  RtUg, 
t.  i.    See  CoNOBiTB ;  Monacuism  ;  Asceticism. 

AnaolfitlU  or  Cletua,  bishop  of  Rome,  said  to 
have  been  elected  A.D.  78  or  88,  and  to  have  died  A.D. 
86  or  91.  The  Roman  Chureh  honors  him  as  a  martjfr^ 
as  she  does  the  other  popes  who  lived  during  this  pe- 
riod, upon  the  ground  that  those  among  them  who- 
were  not  actually  put  to  death  by  the  sword  did  not 
suflfer  less  for  the  ikith. — Baillet,  July  18;  Eusebius, 
lib.  iii,  cap.  18, 1& 

Anaoletns  H,  Antipope.  His  name  was  Pittro 
lAoniy  cardinal  of  Santa  Bfaria  beyond  the  Tiber,  and 
upon  the  death  of  Honorius  II  he  was  elected,  Feb.  14, 
1130.  A  part  of  the  cardinals  at  the  same  time 
seceded  and  elected  Innocent.  Anadetus  kept  Inno- 
cent II  besieged  in  the  palace  of  the  Lateran,  and  ol>- 
tained  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  the  enlire 
papal  dominions.  He  wrote  to  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope in  order  to  l)e  recognised,  but  in  this  he  met  with 
no  success.  He  was  condemned  by  the  Councils  of 
Rheims  and  Pisa,  rejectetl  by  the  larger  portion  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world,  not  recognised  by 
any  sovereign  except  Roger  of  Sicily,  to  whom  he  bad 
given  his  sister  in  marriage,  and  the  duke  of  Aqui- 
tania;  but  in  Rome  he  maintained  himself,  notwith- 
standing the  arms  of  the  Emperor  Lotbaire,  who  pro- 
tected Innocent.  This  schism  lasted  until  the  death 
of  Anadetus,  Jan.  25, 1188.  Voltaire  calls  bim,  iron- 
ically, the  Jewish  pope,  because  he  descended  from 
a  Jewish  family  which  had  grown  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  chureh.  Anadetus  was  a  disciple  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  (q.  v.),  and  found  implacable  enemies  in  St. 
Bernard  and  Amoul,  archdeacon  of  Seez. — Hoefer, 
Biog.  Generak,  ii,  468 ;  Riddle,  Hisi.  of  Papacy,  ii,  169. 
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An'aSl  ('AyaiiA,  prob.  contracted  for  Ananel\  the 
brother  of  Tobit,  and  father  of  Achiachanu  (Tob.  i,  21). 

Anagnost^B  (avayviitoTrfi),  reader^  the  name  of 
a  claaa  of  officers  in  the  early  church.  In  the  Greek 
Church  they  held  the  first  rank  in  the  lower  order  of 
officers ;  in  the  Roman  Chnrch  they  were  next  to  the 
snb^eaoons.  They  have  sometimee  been  regarded  as 
an  order  instituted  by  the  apostles,  and  by  them  de- 
rived ftom  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Compare  Luke  iv, 
16;  Acts  xiii,  15,  27;  2  Cor.  iii.  There  were  among 
the  Jews  persons  who  performed  the  same  office  as 
readers  among  the  Christians.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  proof  of  the  early  appointment  of  a  special 
minister  in  the  capacity  of  reader:  the  office  was  prob- 
ably instituted  in  the  third  century.  Tertullian  distin- 
guishes the  letter  from  the  epitcoputf  pretbgter^  and  dia- 
amu$ ;  and  the  chnrch  observed  a  fixed  rule  respecting 
the  office  and  duty  of  these  respective  ministers.  Both 
in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  early  Christian  Chnrch, 
any  person  who  was  able  to  discharge  ithe  daty  was 
allowed  to  hold  the  office  of  reader,  without  reference 
to  age.  Boys  of  twelve,  ten,  and  eight  years  of  age, 
were  frequently  employed  in  this  manner.  The  office 
was  a  favorite  one  with  youths  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society.  Julian,  afterward  the  apostate,  in  his 
younger  years  was  reader  in  a  church  in  Nicomedia. 
'^Bingham,  Oriff,  EccUt,  bk.  iii,  ch.  v. 

Anagogical  (Avdyw,  to  lead  or  brinff  ap),  in  the 
older  writers  on  interpretation,  is  one  of  the  four  senses 
of  Scripture,  vis.  the  literal,  allegorical,  anagogical, 
and  tropical.  The  anagogical  sense  is  when  the  sa- 
cred text  is  explained  with  regard  to  eternal  life ;  for 
example,  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  in  the  anagogical 
sense,  signifies  the  repose  of  everlasting  happiness. 

A'nah  (Heb.  Anah\  Md^,  speech  or  affiidum; 
Sept.  'kva\  the  name  of  one  or  two  Horites. 

1.  The  fourth  mentioned  of  the  sons  of  Seir,  and 
head  of  an  Idumsan  trilie  preceding  the  arrival  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20,  20 ;  1  Chron.  i,  88),  B.C.  much 
ante  1964.  It  seems  most  natural  to  suppose  him  to 
be  also  the  one  referred  to  in  Gen.  xxxvi,  26,  as  other- 
wise his  children  are  not  at  all  enumerated,  as  are 
those  of  all  his  brothers  (Hcngstenberg,  Gemdnenets 
<^  the  PeiUateuchy  ii,  229),  although  from  ver.  2  some 
have  inferred  that  another  person  of  the  same  name  is 
there  meant     See  also  Disuon  ;  Abolibamah. 

2.  The  second  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Zibeon  the 
Hivite,  and  father  of  Esau's  wife  Abolibamah  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  18, 24).  B.C.  ante  1964.  While  feeding  asses 
in  the  desert  he  discovered  **warm  springs*'  (aqtta 
caKda),  as  the  original,  U*^^'^,  yemim'^  is  rendered  by 
Jerome,  who  states  that  the  word  had  still  this  signi- 
fication in  the  Punic  language.  Gesenius  and  most 
modem  critics  think  this  interpretation  correct,  sup- 
ported as  it  ia  by  the  fact  that  warm  springs  are  still 
found  in  the  region  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Syriac 
has  simply  ''  waters,"  which  Dr.  I.ee  seems  to  prefer. 
Most  of  the  Greek  translators  retain  the  original  as  a 
proper  name,  'la/iii^,  probably  not  venturing  to  trans- 
late. The  Samaritan  text,  followed  by  the  Targums, 
has  "  Emims, "  gia$Us.  Our  version  of  '^  mules*'  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  but  is  supported  liy  the  Arabic 
and  Veneto-Greek  versions. — Kitto.     See  Mulk. 

In  verse  2, 14,  of  the  above  chap.  Anah  is  called  the 
dauffhter  of  Zibeon,  evidently  by  an  error  of  transcrip- 
tion, as  the  Samaritan  and  Sopt  have  §on;  or  (with 
Winer,  Hengstenber^,  Tuch,  Knobel,  and  many  oth- 
ers) wo  may  here  understand  it  to  mean  granddaui^- 
ttr,  still  referring  to  Abolibamah  (Turner's  Compear, 
to  Gen.  p.  S31).  See  Zibeok.  lie  had  but  one  son, 
Dishon  (ver.  25;  1  Chron.  i,  40,  41),  who  appears  to 
be  named  because  of  his  affinity  with  Esau  (q.  v.) 
through  his  sister's  marriage.  We  may  further  con- 
clude, with  Hcngstenberg  (PewL  ii,  280 ;  Engl,  transl. 
ii,  229),  that  the  Anah  mentioned  among  the  sons  of 


Sair  in  v.  20  in  oonnectioin  with  Zibeon  is  tha  wm 
person  as  is  here  referred  to,  and  is  therefon  the 
grandson  of  Seir.    The  intentioa  of  the  geaeslogj 
plainly  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  lineal  desoeot  of 
the  Seiritea  as  to  enumerate  those  descendants  who, 
being  heada  of  tribes,  came  into  connection  with  the 
Edomites.     It  would  thus  appear  that  Anah,  from 
whom  Esau's  wife  sprang,  was  the  head  of  a  tribe  in- 
dependent of  his  father,  and  ranking  on  an  eqoalitjr 
with  that  tribe.     Several  difficulties  occur  in  regard 
to  the  race  and  name  of  Anah.     By  his  descent  from 
Seir  he  is  a  Uorite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  20),  whUe  in  v.  2  he  it 
called  a  Hivite,  and  again  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xsvi, 
84)  bo  is  called  Beeri  the  Hittite.     Hcngstenberg*! 
explanation  of  the  first  of  these  difficulties,  by  rap- 
posing  that  one  of  the  descendants  of  Seir  received  the 
specific  epithet  Hari  (i.  e.  Troglod^-te,  or  dweller  in  a 
cave)  as  a  definite  proper  name  {Pent  ii,  228),  is  hard- 
ly adequate,  for  others  of  the  same  family  are  Bimilai- 
ly  named ;  it  is  more  probable  that  the  word  Hirite 
i'^nty)  is  a  mistake  of  transcribers  for  Horite  O'^nrt), 
or  rather  that  all  the  branches  of  the  Hivites  were,  in 
course  of  time,  more  particularly  called  Horiter,  from 
thehr  style  of  habitation  in  the  caves  of  Mt.  Seir.    See 
HoHiTB.     As  the  name  Becri  signifies/oatomt,  i-  «• 
"man  of  the  fountain"  (^MSX  this  has  been  thoaght 
to  be  his  designation  with  reference  to  the  above 
noticed  "warm  springs"  of  Callirrbofi  discovered  br 
him ;  whereas  in  the  genealogy  proper  he  is  fitly  called 
by  his  original  name  Anah. — Smith.     See  Beebi. 

Anaha'rath  (Heb.  Anacharath%  r^njSt,  pan, 
Fttrst ;  Sept  'Avaycp^^*  Vulg.  Anaharath%  a  town  on 
or  within  the  border  of  Issachar,  mentioned  betireen 
Shihon  and  Rabbith  (Josh,  xix,  19).  Its  site  was  ap- 
parently unknown  in  the  time  of  Euaebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomoaf.  s.  v.  'Avlp&,  Aneriih).  It  waf,  perhaps,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  tribe,  possibly  at  Meiiarak, 
where  there  are  ruins  (Van  de  Velde,  Map). 

Ana^ah  (Hob.  Anayah%  MJJ^,  annpered  by  J#- 
havah;  Sept.  'Avaviag,  'Ayata\  one  of  those  who  stood 
on  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  while  he  read  the  law  to  the 
people  (Neb.  vii!,  4),  and  probably  the  same  with  one 
of  the  chief  Israelites  who  joined  in  tho  sacred  cove- 
nant (Neh.  X,  22).     B.C.  cir.  410. 

A'nak  (Heb.  Anah',  pJS  [in  Josh,  xxi,  U,  Anok\ 
P^^T^,  Umg-nedoEd,  i.  o.  a  gicaU;  Sept.  'E>^),  the  Boa 
of  Arba,  who  founded  Kiijath-Arba  (afterward  He- 
bron), the  progenitor  of  a  race  of  giants  called  Anaum 
(Josh.  XV,  18).    B.C.  ante  1658. 

AnaTrah.    See  Ferret. 

An'aldzn  (Heb.  ilfKribm',  D'^pSy,  Dent,  ii,  10.  Hi 
21 ;  Josh,  xi,  21,  22;  xiv,  12, 15;  also  called  soiif  (f 
Anak,  pJ5  "^aa,  Num.  xiii,  88;  pWH  ■'Sa,  Josh,  xt, 
14;  chidim  of  Anak,  pjrn  '^n'^^'Num.  xiii,  22; 
Josh.  XV,  14;  tone  o/theAnaJam^  D''p35  ''33,  Dent, 
ix,  2;  Sept  'Evaxifi  vtoi  'Evok,  ytviai  'Evar,  yfvr^ 
'Evar,  yiyavTiQ;  Yulg.  Enacim^  JU'd  EnaJdm^  JHH 
Enac,  etirpt  Enac;  Auth.  Vers.  **Anakims,"  "sons 
of  Anak,"  "children  of  Anak,"  "sons  of  the  Anak- 
ims"),  a  nomadic  tribe  of  giants  (Nam.  xiii,  84;  Dent 
ix,  2)  [see  Nbphilim]  descended  from  a  certain  Aiba 
(Josh,  xiv,  15;   xv,  18;  xxi,  11),  and  bearing  the 
name  of  their  immediate  progenitor,  Anak  (Josh,  xi, 
21),  dwelling  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  paitio* 
ularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  (q.  v.),  which  was 
called  Kirjath-Arba  (city  of  Arba)  from  thebr  ancestor 
(Gen.  xxiii,  2;  Josh,  xv,  18).    These  deaisnetkni 
serve  to  show  that  we  must  regard  Anak  aa  the  name 
of  the  race  as  well  as  that  of  an  individual,  and  thb 
is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  of  Arba,  their  firoffenitor, 
that  he  "  was  a  great  man  among  the  Anakim'*  (Josh, 
xiv,  15).    The  Anakim  appear  (see  Bochart,  C%a- 
nooii,  if  1)  to  have  been  a  tribe  of  Cushita  waaideRn 
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from  Btbd,  and  of  the  aame  nee  as  the  PhiUstinea, 
the  Fh(uucuui8,  the  PhiUstim,  and  the  Ef^jrptUn  shep- 
herd-kingB  (see  Jbitr.  Sae,  Lit,  July,  1852,  p.  308  sq. ; 
Jan.  1853,  p.  293  sq.).     The  supposition  of  Michaelis 
(i^ntaff.  CommetU.  i,  196;  also  Lowth,  p.  188)  that 
they  were  a  ftagment  of  the  aboriginal  Troglodytes 
is  op{weed  to  Josh,  zi,  21  (see  Faber,  Archeool,  p.  44 
iq.).    They  consisted  of  three  tribes,  descended  from 
and  named  after  the  three  sons  of  Aniik — Ahiman, 
Sesai,  and  Talmai  (Josh,  xv,  14).     When  the  Israel- 
ites invaded  Canaan,  the  Anakim  were  in  possession 
of  Hebron,  Debir,  Anab,  and  other  towns  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  soath  (Josh,  xi,  21).    Their  formidable  stat- 
me  and  warlike  appearance  struck  the  Israelites  with 
terror  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  ziii,  28,  83;  Dent. 
iz,2):  but  they  were  nevertheless  dispossessed  by 
Joshua,  and  ntterly  driyen  from  the  Und,  except  a 
small  remnant  that  found  refuge  in  the  Philistine 
cities,  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Aahdod  (Josh,  xl,  22).     Their 
chief  city,  Hebron,  became  the  possession  of  Caleb, 
who  is  said  to  have  driven  out  from  it  the  three  sons 
of  Anak  mentioned  above — that  is,  the  three  families 
or  tribes  of  the  Anakim  (Josh,  xv,  14 ;  Judg.  i,  20). 
The  Philistine  giants  [see  Goliath]  that  David  on 
sevenl  occasions  encountered  (2  Sam.  xxi,  15-22) 
seem  to  have  sprung  fh>m  the  remnant  of  this  stock. 
Josephos  says  {Ant,  v,  2,  8)  that  their  bones  were  still 
shown  at  Hebron,  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela  tells  a  story 
f»pecting  similar  relics  at  Damascus  (Itm.  p.  56). 
See  GiAirr.     According  to  Arabic  tradition,  O^,  king 
of  Bashan,  was  of  this  race,  and  the  same  dubious  au- 
thority states  that  the  prophet  Shoaib  or  Jetbro  was 
sent  by  the  Lord  to  instruct  the  Anakim,  having  been 
born  among  them  (D'Herbelot,Blf6/ibfAi7iM  OrienkUe, 
p.  105).    They  are  thought  to  be  depicted  on  the 
Egyptian  monnments.     See  Talmai. 

Analogy  (ovaXoyta),  proportion.  1.  As  applied 
to  the  works  of  God  generally,  it  leads  to  the  conclu- 
rion  that  since  He  is  the  chief  of  intelligent  agents,  a 
part  of  any  system  of  which  He  is  the  author  must, 
in  respect  of  its  leading  principles,  be  similar  to  the 
whob  of  tliat system;  and,  farther,  that  the  work  of 
aa  intelligent  amd  moral  being  must  bear  in  all  its 
litteameats  the  traces  of  the  character  of  its  author. 
In  accordance  with  these  principles  of  analogy,  it  is 
maintained  that  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  is  in  nil  respects  agreeable  to  what  we  know 
of  God,  from  the  worlu  of  nature  and  the  order  of  the 
vorld,  and  that  such  agreement  amounts  to  a  strong 
e^ence  that  the  book  professing  to  contain  this  rev- 
elation of  God*8  mind  and  purposes  is  really  and  truly 
indited  by  Him.  The  best  exposition  of  this  argu- 
ment is  to  t>e  found  in  Bishop  Butler*s  immortal  ^no^ 
<9S  of  Religion  to  the  Conttitutim  and  Course  of  Nature 
(^t  ed.  by  Crooks,  N.  Y.  12mo).     See  Butler. 

2.  The  analoffSf  of  faith  is  the  correspondence  of 
the  several  parts  of  divine  revelation  in  one  consistent 
vbo]e.  Its  use  is  pointed  out  by  the  apostle  in  his  di- 
rection (Bom.  xii,  6)  that "  prophecy"— that  is,  preach- 
mg— be  according  to  "  the  proportion  of  faith.'*  His 
nde,  of  course,  extends  to  all  interpretation  and  ex- 
position of  Scripture.  The  parts  of  Scripture  must  be 
explained  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  whole ;  and, 
in  order  to  his  doing  this,  the  reader  must  understand 
the  design  of  the  whole.  If  he  do  not,  he  will  be  con- 
|ianally  liable  to  fall  into  error.  Prejudices  and  lean- 
^g9  tif  our  own  will  dispose  us  to  interpret  particular 
pirta  of  the  word  of  God  according  to  the  analogy  of 
<«r  own  system,  rather  than  according  to  the  total 
■ense  of  the  divine  word.  Almost  every  sect  and 
Khool  of  divinity  has  fallen  into  this  error.  A  pre- 
i«<iaiate  for  following  the  analogy  of  faith  is  the  sim- 
pfe  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  This,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  will  protect  the  mind  of  a  student  of 
Seriptore  from  destrojring  the  proportions  of  sacred 
(rath.  The  ocrane  neoeaaary  to  avoid  these  errors  is 
wen  staled  by  Dr.  Campbell,  as  fbUows :  *an  vahi  do 


we  search  the  Scripturea  for  their  testimony  eoneera. 
ing  Christ,  if,  independently  of  these  Scriptures,  we 
have  received  a  testimony  from  another  quarter,  and 
are  determined  to  admit  nothing  as  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  which  will  not  perfectly  quadrate  with  that 
formerly  received.  This  was  the  very  source  of  the 
blindness  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time.  Thev 
searched  the  Scriptures  as  much  as  we  do ;  but,  in  tho 
disposition  they  were  in,  they  would  never  have  dis- 
covered what  that  sacred  volume  testifies  of  Christ. 
Why  ?  Because  their  great  rule  of  interpretation  was 
the  analogjf  of  the  faith  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  system 
of  the  Phaiiseean  scribe,  the  doctrine  then  in  vogue, 
and  in  the  profound  veneration  of  which  they  had 
been  edocateid.  This  is  that  veil  by  which  the  under- 
standings of  that  people  were  darkened,  even  in  read- 
ing the  law,  and  of  which  the  apostle  observed  that 
it  remained  unremoved  in  his  day,  and  of  which  we 
ourselves  have  occar ion  to  observe  that  it  remains  un- 
removed in  ours.  Is  It  not  precisely  in  the  same  way 
that  the  phrase  is  used  by  every  sect  of  Christians  for 
the  particular  system  or  digest  of  tenets  for  which  they 
themselves  have  the  greatest  reverence  ?  The  Latin 
Church,  and  even  the  Greek,  are  explicit  in  their  dec- 
larations on  this  article.  With  each,  the  anahgif  of  the 
faith  is  their  own  system  alone.  That  different  par- 
ties of  Protestants,  tliough  more  reserved  in  their  man- 
ner of  speaking,  aim  at  the  same  thing,  is  undemable ; 
the  same,  I  mean,  considered  relatively  to  the  speak- 
ers ;  for,  absolutely  considered,  every  party  means  a 
different  thing."  But  Chalmers  remarks  on  this,  '*  I 
think  Dr.  Campbell  sets  too  little  value  on  the  analogy 
of  faith  as  a  principle  of  interpretation.  He  seems 
never  to  speak  of  a  system  of  divinity  without  the  lurk- 
ing imagination  that  there  must  be  human  invention 
in  it,  whereas  such  a  system  may  be  as  well  grounded 
as  Scripture  criticism"  (Chalmers,  InstitHtes  of  TheolC' 
gff^  i,  870 ;  and  see  further  at  that  place). 

There  has  just  appeared  (1864)  a  work  entitled 
Analogy  conaidered  at  a  Guide  to  Truth,  and  applied  at 
an  Atd  to  Faith^  by  J.  Buchanan,  D.D.,  proflnisor  of 
theology.  New  College,  Edinburgh.  The  following 
notice  of  it  is  firom  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  January,  1 865 : 
**  Archbishop  King,  and  after  him  Dr.  Copleston  and 
Archbishop  Whately,  define  analogy  as '  a  resemblance 
of  relations  or  ratios,'  so  that  there  may  be  an  analogy 
between  things  that  have  no  direct  resemblance  at  all. 
Between  the  seed  and  the  plant,  the  egg  and  the  bird, 
there  is  a  resemblance  of  *  relations,'  although  no  ex- 
ternal likeness.  *  A  sweet  taste  gratifies  the  palate,* 
says  Dr.  Whately,  *  so  does  a  sweet  sound  gratify  the 
ear,  and  hence  the  same  word  "  sweet"  is  applied  to 
both,  though  no  flavor  can  resemble  a  sound  in  itself.* 
This  limitation  Dr.  Buchanan  thinks  is  too  narrow. 
While  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  it  omits  the  use 
which  we  make  of  analogy  in  connection  with  concrete 
objects  and  substantive  realities.  It  is  liable  also,  he 
thinks,  to  the  objection  that  is  founded  on  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  human  knowledge,  viz.  the  sciences 
of  number  and  quantity.  Without  attempting  a  log- 
ical definition,  the  author  of  this  volume  seems  to  ap- 
ply the  term  to  all  cases  where  a  resemblance  exists.** 
— Campbell,  PreUm,  Dittert,  iv,  §  13 ;  Home,  Inhrod, 
ii,  d42 ;  Knapp,  Theol,  Introd.  §  5 ;  Angus,  Bible  Hand, 
book,  §  804-307 ;  Home,  Iwtrod.  ii,  243.     See  Faitii. 

Anam  or  Annwin,  an  empire  of  Farther  India 
The  statements  of  its  extent  and  population  greatly 
difiler.  The  latter  amounts,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  missionaries,  to  more  than  twenty  millions, 
while  many  geographers  give  to  all  Farther  India  not 
more  than  fifteen  millions.  It  is  divided  into  four 
different  realms:  Tonkin,  Cochin  China,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  profess  Buddhism, 
although  also  the  Kami  religion,  which  before  the 
spreading  of  Buddhism  prevailed  in  all  Farther  India, 
still  has  adherents.  Anam  is  one  of  the  principal  mis- 
sionary fields  of  the  Roman  Church.    The  first  mis-' 
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nons  were  established  bj  Spanish  Dominicans,  who 
came  from  the  PhOippine  Islands,  more  than  200  years 
ago,  and  tbej  have  sanrived  to  the  present  da}*,  in 
spite  of  Arequent  and  cmel  persecutions.  Especially 
since  1820  the  persecution  has  raged  with  great  in- 
tensity, and  thousands  of  Christians  have  been  either 
put  to  desth  or  forced  into  apostasy.  In  1858  France 
and  Spain  sent  a  joint  expedition  against  Cochin  Chi- 
na, which,  in  Septeml>er  of  that  3*ear,  conquered  the^ 
fort  and  the  bay  of  Turon.  The  war  continued  until 
'  1862,  when  the  power  of  the  emperor  of  Anam  was  so 
completely  broken  that  he  made  overtures  for  the  ces- 
sation of  liostilities.  On  June  5,  18G2,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  sijcned,  by  which  the  provinces  of  Saigon, 
Bienhoa,  and  Mytho  were  ceded  to  France;  three 
ports  of  Tonkin  were  opened  to  commerce ;  the  other 
provinces  of  Lower  Cochin  China  not  ceded  to  France 
were  to  reserve  only  such  number  of  troops  as  the 
French  government  should  permit ;  Christianity  was 
to  be  tolerated,  and  the  Christians  protected  in  their 
lives  and  property  throughout  the  empire.  In  1863 
the  French  concluded  a  special  treaty  with  the  kini; 
of  Cambodia,  by  which  this  wliole  kingdom  was  placed 
nnder  the  protectorate  of  France,  and  liberal  stipula- 
tions were  made  in  favor  of  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries. The  Roman  Church  had,  in  1859,  eight  vica- 
riates apostolic,  vis. :  1.  Eastern  Tonkin ;  2.  Middle 
Tonkin;  8.  Western  Tonkin;  4.  South  Tonlcin;  5. 
North  Cochin  China;  6.  Eastern  Cochin  China;  7. 
Western  Cochin  China;  8.  Cambodia.  The  first  two 
are  under  the  administration  of  Spanish  Dominicans, 
the  others  under  that  of  French  Lazarists.  The  num- 
ber of  native  converts  was  estimated  in  1854  at  about 
500,000  or  600,000,  but  has  since  considerably  decreased, 
in  consequence  of  the  persecution.  The  n  umber  of  the 
native  priests  amounted  to  about  800,  and  there  were 
also  numerous  congregations  of  native  nuns.  In  1859 
tJie  letters  of  several  missionaries  represented  the 
churches  of  Tonkin  snd  Cochin  China  as  being  almost 
a  complete  wreck. — Wetzer  and  Welte,  s.  vv.  Tunkin 
and  Asien  (in  vol.  zii);  Schem,  Eccluiatiieal  Year' 
hook  for  1859,  p.  18,  88;  Annual  American  Uncyclfp, 
1862,  p.  224 ;  1863,  p.  148.     See  India. 

An'amim  (Heb.  yinomtm',  0*^7239,  signif.  un- 
known ;  Sept.  'Evtfiiruifi  v.  r.  AiVr/itnfi/i,  in  Chron. 
'Avafiuifij  Vulg.  Anamitn),  the  name  of  some  Egyp- 
tian tribe,  descended  from  Mizraim  (Gen.  x,  13;  1 
Chron.  i,  11).  Some  compare  the  city  Amem  (q.  v.) 
in  Palestine  (Josh,  xv,  t-i)  as  having  possibly  been 
settled  by  an  Eg}*ptian  colony.  Others  (as  Bochart, 
PhaJUg^  iv,  80),  on  very  precarious  et^-molo^cal  grounds 
(Arab,  anam^  a  shepherd;  transposed,  aman\  refer 
the  name  to  the  nomadic  custodians  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Amman  (but  pce  Michaelis  Suppl,  1932  sq.). 
Still  others  (as  Calmet)  regard  the  Anamim  as  the 
Amanwns  or  Garamante*  in  the  oasis  Phazania  on 
the  river  Cinyphus  (q.  d.  D'^pj?  ^)  in  north-western 

Africa  (Strabo,  xvii,  835;  Ptol.  iv,  6;  Plin.  v,  4; 
Mel.  i,  8),  but  with  little  probability  (see  Schulthess, 
Parad.  p.  354).  Gesenius  {Tke$.  Heb,  p.  1052)  calls 
especial  attention  to  a  geographical  name,  BenemUj 
found  on  the  Eg>'ptian  monuments  (Cfaampollion, 
Gram,  i,  150)  as  perhaps  meaning;  there  people  {B  be- 
ing the  article) ;  or  else  he  thinks  they  may  be  the 
BkmjffSj  a  people  of  Upper  Egypt  (Champollion, 
VEgypie  tout  Ut  Pharaonty  i,  256).  Among  the  old 
versions,  Saadias  interprets  Alexandrinetf  the  Chaldee 
paraphrasts  (comp.  Beck,  ad  Targ,  Chiron,  i,  9  sq.) 

MabUantt  o/Mareotit  C^Kai'^'^Q  or  '^KISM^IS).  (See 
generally  Michaelis,  Spicilep.  1, 260  sq. ;  Vater,  Comm. 
i,  I81.)--Winer,  S.V. 

Anam'melech  (Heb.  Anamme'lekf  Til^as^i  Sept.  , 

I  •     •         »  I 

*Ayi|fif\<Xf  ^^fS'  AfMmelech)  is  mentioned,  together  ; 
with  Adnmmelecfa,  as  a  rod  whom  the  people  of  Seph- 
arraim,  who  colonized  Samaria,  worshipped  by  the  | 


sacrifice  of  children  by  fire  (2  Kings  zvii,  81).   Ko 
satisfactor}'  etymology  of  the  name  has  been  discor. 
ered.     Tho  latter  part  of  the  word  is  the  Heb.  for  titg, 
but  as  the  former  part  is  not  found  in  tluit  langoage 
(unless  it  be  for  the  Arabic  tanamf  a  ttattu,  Gtsoiiiu, 
Tket.  Heb,  p.  1052),  the  whole  is  probably  foreign. 
Reland  (Z>e  vet,  ling,  Pertamm,  §  9)  renders  it  kn^  of 
gruf^tnm  the  Persic);  but  Hyde  (Rtl,  ttL  Pertar. p. 
181)  understands  it  as  referring  (from  2(39  L  q.  'jc, 
theep)  to  the  Arabian  constellation  Cepheus,  contiio- 
ing  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep.    Benfey  {Monatmmfn 
emiper  alter  Vdlker^  p.  188)  proposes  the  name  of  the 
Persian  goddess  Anemii  or  tliat  of  the  Ized  Amrtm,  u 
containing  the  first  part  of  the  title  A  aammelech.    So 
Rawlinson  (Herodotut^  i,  498),  who  understands  the 
female  power  of  the  tvn  to  be  meant,  derives  it  from 
the  name  of  the  Assyrian  goddess  A  nunit.    Other  con- 
jectures are  still  more  fanciful.     The  same  obfctm- 
ty  prevails  as  to  the  form  under  which  the  god  was 
worshipped.     The  Babylonian  Talmud  states  that  his 
image  had  the  figure  of  a  horre ;  but  Kimchi  Kjt  that 
of  a  pheasant  or  quail  (Carpzoy*s  Afparatut,  p.  5!6). 
— Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Adramm  elech. 

A'nan (Heb.  Anan'^  *|99,  cloud;  Sept. 'Hvovv. r. 
'Hva^i),  one  of  the  chief  Israelites  that  scaled  the  sa- 
cred covenant  on  the  return  frcm  Babylon  (Neh.  x, 
26),  B.C.  dr.  410. 

In  the  apocryphal  list  of  the  "temple-servants," 
whose  descendants  returned  from  the  captivity,  the 
same  name  ('Avov)  occurs  (1  Esdr.  v,  30)  in  plsce  of 
the  H ANAM  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  46). 

Ananfilns  ('Avavi|Xoi-,  i.  q.  Hamantel)^  a  descend- 
ant of  one  of  the  sacerdotal  fiimilies  still  resident  to 
Babylonia,  appointed  by  Herod  high-priest  (B.C.  37)  en 
his  own  elevation  to  royalty  (Joseph us,  Ant.  xv,  3, 1), 
but  removed  to  make  room  for  the  youth  Aristobolus 
(»6.  2,  7),  upon  whose  murder  he  M-as  replaced  (i6. 8, 
3),  B.C.  cir.  84. 

Ana'ni  (Heb.  Anani\  *^3ar,  protected,  or  perfa.  a 
shortened  form  of  the  name  Anamah:  Sept  'Avavi 
V.  r.  'Aval'),  the  last  named  of  the  seven  sons  of 
Elioenai,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  line  of  David  after 
the  captivity  (1  Chron.  iii,  24),  B.C.  cir.  404. 

Anani'ah  (Heb.  Anan^h%  H^SSr,  protected  br 
Jehovah),  the  name  of  a  man  and  of  a  place.  See  also 
Ananias. 

1.  (Sept.  'Avavia.)  The  father  of  Maaseiab  and 
grandfather  of  Azariah,  which  last  repaired  part  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the  exile  (Nch.  iii,  2S).  B.C. 
considerably  ante  446. 

2.  (Sept.  'Avia.)  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
mentioned  between  Nob  and  Hazor  as  inhabited  after 
the  captivity  (Neb.  xi,  82).  Schwans  (Paletf.  p.  138) 
regards  it  as  the  modem  Beit  Hanina,  three  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem ;  a  small  village,  tolerably  well 
built  of  stone,  on  a  rocky  ridge,  with  many  olive-trees 
(Robinson,  Ret,  iii,  68 ;  comp.  Tobler,  Topog,  von  Jena. 
ii,  414). 

Anani'aB  (Avaviac,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Ananiah,  q.  v.),  the  name  of  several  men.  {urincipally 
in  the  Apoonrpha  and  Josephus.  See  ak o  Hanakiau, 
etc. 

1.  ('Awif  v.  r.  'AvpiaQ.)  One  of  the  persons  (or 
places)  whose  '*  sons,"  to  the  number  of  101,  are  said 
to  have  returned  with  Zerubbabel  fVom  the  captivity 
(1  Esdr.  V,  IG) ;  but  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  15, 16) 
has  no  such  name. 

2.  One  of  the  priests,  *'sons**  of  Emmer  (i.  e.  Im- 
mer),  who  renounced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  21) ;  evidenUj-  the  Hakam 
(q.  V.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  x,  SO). 

3.  An  Israelite  of  the  "  sons''  of  Bebai,  who  did  the 
same  (1  Esdr.  ix,  29) ;  evidently  the  Hananiab  (q.  v.) 
of  the  true  text  (Ezra  x,  28). 

4.  One  of  tho  priests  who  Ftood  at  the  light  hand 
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of  Ezra  while  reading  the  law  (1  Esdr.  iz,  48);  the 
Anauh  (q.  ▼.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Neh.  viii,  4). 

5.  One  of  the  Levites  who  aided  Exra  in  expound- 
ing the  law  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ;  the  Hanan  (q.  v.)  of  the 
true  text  (Neb.  vUi,  7). 

6.  A  person  colled  ^^Ananiaa  the  Great,"  the  son 
of  ^*that  great  Samaias,"  the  brother  of  Jonathas,  and 
Cither  of  Azariaa,  of  the  familjr  of  Tobit ;  who  the 
•sgel  that  addresaed  Tobit  aasomed  to  be  (Tob.  t, 
12, 13).  The  names  are  apparently  allegorical  (see 
FriUsche,  Handb.  in  loe.). 

7.  The  son  of  Gideon  and  father  of  Elcia,  in  the  an- 
oestrr  of  Jndlth  (Jadith  viii,  1). 

8.  The  Greek  form  (Song  of  Three  Children,  rer.  66) 
of  the  original  name,  Hahaniah  (q.  v.),  of  Shadnch, 
(Dan.  i,  7).    See  alao  in  1  Mace,  ii,  59. 

9.  One  of  the  Jewish  ambassadors  in  Samaria,  to 
whom  the  decree  of  Darias  in  favor  of  the  Jews  was 
addressed  (Josephos,  Ant.  xi,  4,  9). 

10.  A  son  of  Onias  (who  built  the  Jewish  temple 
at  UeliopoIisX  high  in  Itvor  with  the  E^-ptian  queen 
Cleopatra  (Joaephus,  Afd,  xiii,  10,  4),  who  made  a 
league  with  Alexander  JannaBua  at  his  instance  as 
general  of  her  army  in  Palestine  (i6. 18, 2). 

XL  A  Christian  belonging  to  the  infant  church  at 
Jenualem,  who,  conspiring  with  his  wife  Sapphini  to 
deceive  and  defraud  the  brethren,  was  overtaken  by 
sodden  death,  and  immediately  buried  (Acta  ▼,  1  sq.), 
A.D.  29. 

The  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  appear  to 
have  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  that  each  and 
all  shoald  devote  their  prt^rty  to  the  great  work 
of  farthering  the  Gospel  and  giving  succor  to  the 
needy.    Accordingly  tiiey  proceeded  to  sell  their  pos- 
sessions, and  brought  the  proceeds  into  the  common 
stock  of  the  church.     Thus  Barnabas  (Acts  iv,  86, 37) 
"having  land,  sold  it,  and  brought  the  money,  and 
laid  it  at  the  apostles*  feet"     The  apostles,  then,  had 
the  general  disposal,  if  they  had  not  also  the  imme- 
diate distribution ,  of  the  common  funds.    The  contribu- 
tions, therefore,  were  designed  for  the  sacred  purposes 
of  religion. — As  all  the  members  of  the  Jeruaalem 
Church  had  thas  agreed  to  hold  their  property  in  com- 
nxm  for  the  furtherance  of  the  holy  work  in  which  the}'' 
were  engjgsd,  if  any  one  of  them  withheld  a  part,  and 
offered  the  remainder  aa  the  whole,  he  committed  two 
offences — ^he  defrauded  the  church,  and  was  guiltj'  of 
fklsehood ;  and  as  his  act  related,  not  to  secular,  but  to 
religions  affainiy  and  had  an  injurious  bearing,  both  as 
an  example  and  as  a  positive  transgression  against  the 
Gospel  while  it  was  yet  struggling  into  existence,  An- 
aatas  lied,  not  unto  man,  but  unto  God,  and  was  guilty 
(tf  a  sin  of  the  deepest  d^'e.     Had  Ananias  chosen  to 
ke?p  his  property  for  his  own  worldly  purposes,  he 
was  at  liberty,  as  Peter  intimates,  so  to  do;  but  he 
had,  in  fdct,  alienated  it  to  pious  purposes,  and  it  was 
tfaereforo  no  longer  his  own.     Yet  he  wished  to  deal 
with  it  in  part  as  if  it  were  so,  showing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  misdeed,  by  present- 
iag  the  residue  to  the  common  treasury  as  if  it  had 
been  his  entire  property.     He  wished  to  satbfy  his 
selfish  cravini^  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  the 
Rptitation  of  being  purely  disinterested,  like  the  rest 
of  the  church. 

That  the  death  of  these  evil-doers  was  miraculous 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  record  of  the  transaction, 
and  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  the  church.  That 
thb  incident  was  no  mere  physical  consequence  of  Pe- 
Isr's  severity  of  tone,  as  some  of  the  German  writers 
have  maintained  (Ammon,  KrU.  Jaum.  d,  (Jkeol,  L't, 
i,  S49>,  distificCly  appears  by  the  direct  sentence  of  a 
similar  death  pronounced-  by  the  same  apostle  upon 
his  wife  Scpphiza  a  few  hours  after.  See  Sapphira. 
It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Ananias*8  death  may  have 
been  an  act  of  divine  jnatioe  nnlooked  for  by  the  apos- 
tle, aa  there  la  no  mention  of  such  an  intended  result 
in  his  speech ;  bat  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an  idea 


is  out  of  the  question.  Niemeyer  {CharwlteristSk  der 
Bibdj  i,  574)  has  well  stated  the  case  as  regards  the 
blame  which  some  have  endeavored  to  cast  on  Peter  in 
this  matter  (^Wolfenb,  Frcigm,  p.  256)  when  he  says 
that  not  man,  but  God,  is  thus  animadverted  on :  tihe 
apostle  is  but  the  organ  and  announcer  of  the  divine 
justice,  which  was  {leased  by  this  act  of  deserved  se- 
verity to  protect  the  morality  of  the  infont  church, 
and  strengthen  its  power  for  good. 

The  early  Christian  writers  were  divided  as  to  the 
condition  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  in  the  other  world. 
Origen,  in  his  treatise  on  Matthew,  maintains  that, 
being  purified  by  the  punishment  they  underwent, 
they  were  saved  by  their  fiiith  in  Jesus.  Others, 
among  whom  are  Augustine  and  Basil,  argue  that  the 
severity  of  their  punishment  on  earth  showed  how 
great  their  criminality,  had  been,  and  left  no  hope  for 
them  hereafter.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

See,  generally,  Bt6/.-Aennea.  Unttrt.  p.  875  sq.; 
Hohniann,  in  Augasti*s  Tkect,  Bldtt,  ii,  129  sq. ;  Nean- 
der,  Pkmimffy  i,  81  sq. ;  Viia  Ep^pkan.  in  his  Op.  II 851 ; 
Wetstein,  ii,  488;  comp.  Schmidt*s  AUgtm.  Biblioth, 
d,  theol.  IM,  i,  212  sq. ;  also  Medley,  Sermon^  p.  868; 
Bulkloy,  Dlic,  iv,  277;  Mede,  IFbris,  i,  150;  Simeon, 
Woi'hg^  xiy,  810;  Durand,  i9er»iofw,  p.  228.  Special 
treatises  are  those  of  Welch,  De  SepuUitra  Anan,  el 
Sapphir,  (Jen.  1755) ;  Meerheim,  iificusMs  ei  Sctpph,  aa* 
criiegmtn  (Wittenb.  1791) ;  Emesti,  I/itl,  A  ncmia  (Lips. 
1679-1680) ;  Franck,  De  criimne  Ananim  ei  Sapph,  (Ar- 
gent«  1751). 

12.  A  Christian  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix,  10;  xxii, 
12),  held  in  high  repute,  to  whom  the  Lord  appeared 
in  a  vision,  and  bade  him  proceed  to  **  the  street  which 
is  called  Straight,  and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas 
for  one  called  Saul  of  Tarsus ;  for,  behold,  he  prayeth." 
Ananias  had  difficulty  in  giving  credence  to  the  mes- 
sage, remembering  how  much  evil  Paul  had  done  to 
the  saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  knowing  that  he  had  come 
to  Damascus  with  authority  to  lay  waste  the  Church 
of  Christ  there.  Beceivlng,  however,  an  assurance 
that  the  persecutor  had  been  converted,  and  called  to 
the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  GentUes,  An* 
aulas  went  to  Paul,  and,  putting  his  hands  on  him, 
bade  him  receive  his  sight,  when  immediately  there 
fell  firom  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales ;  and,  recover- 
ing the  sight  which  he  had  lost  when  the  Lord  appear- 
ed to  him  on  his  wa}'  to  Damascus,  Paul,  the  new  con- 
vert, arose,  and  was  baptized,  and  preached  Jesus 
Christ  (see  Walch,  Dissert,  in  Act.  Apost,  ii,  78  sq.), 
A.D.  80. 

Tradition  {Menolog,  Gracor.  1,  79  sq.)  represents  An- 
anias as  the  first  that  published  the  Gospel  in  Damas- 
cus, over  which  place  he  was  subsequently  made  bish- 
op ;  but  having  roused,  by  his  zeal,  the  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  seized  by  them,  scourged,  and  finally 
stoned  to  death  in  his  own  church. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

13.  A  son  of  Nebedteus  (Joseph us,  Ani,  xx,  5,  2\ 
was  made  high-priest  in  the  time  of  the  procurator  Ti- 
berius Alexander,  about  A.D.  48,  by  Herod,  king  of 
Chalcis,  who  for  this  purpose  removed  Joseph,  son  of 
Camydup,  iyx)m  the  hi^h-priesthood  (Josephus,  Ani, 
XX,  1,  S),  He  held  the  office  also  under  the  procu- 
rator Cumanos,  who  succeeded  Tiberius  Alexander, 
A.D.  52.  Being  implicated  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans,  Ananias  was,  at  the  instance  of  the 
latter  (who,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Cu- 
menus,  appealed  to  Ummidius  Quadratus,  president  of 
Syria),  sent  in  bonds  to  Rome,  together  with  his  asso- 
ciate Jonathan  and  a  certain  Ananus  (Josephus,  War, 
ii,  12,  6),  to  answer  for  his  conduct  before  Claudius 
Cesar  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  6,  2).  The  emperor  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  accused  party.  Ananias  appears 
to  have  returned  with  credit,  and  to  have  remained  in 
his  priesthood  until  Agrippa  gave  his  office  to  Ismael, 
the  son  of  Phabi  (Josephus,  Ani.  xx,  8,  8),  who  suc- 
ceeded (Wieseler,  ChrtmoL  Synopsis,  p.  187  sq.)  a  short 
time  before  the  departure  of  the  procurator  Felix  (Jo- 
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wphut,  AnL  zx,  8,  6),  and  occnpfod  the  station  also 
nnder  his  successor  Festus  (Josephns,  Afii,  xx.  6,  8). 
Ananuis,  after  retiring  fh>ni  his  high-priesthood, "  in- 
creased in  gloiy  every  day"  (Josephos,  Ani,  xz,  9, 2), 
and  obtained  favor  with  the  citizens,  and  with  Albi- 
nus,  the  Roman  procurator,  by  a  lavish  use  of  the 
great  wealth  he  had  hoarded.  His  prosperity  met 
with  a  dark  and  painful  termination.  The  assassins 
(ncarii)  who  played  so  fearful  a  part  in  the  Jewish 
war,  set  fire  to  his  house  in  the  commencement  of  it, 
and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  by  concealment; 
but,  being  discovered  in  an  aqueduct,  he  was  captured 
and  slain,  together  with  his  brother  Hezekiah  (Jose- 
phus.  War,  u,  17,  9),  A.D.  67.— Kltto,  s.  v. 

It  was  this  Ananias  before  whom  Paul  was  brought, 
in  the  procuratorship  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiii),  A.D.  55. 
The  noble  declaration  of  the  apostle,  ^*  I  have  lived  in 
all  good  conscience  before  God  until  this  day,"  so  dis- 
pleased him  that  ho  commanded  the  attendant  to 
smite  him  on  the  &ce.  Indignant  at  so  unprovoked 
an  insult,  the  apostle  replied,  "  God  shall  smite  thee, 
thou  whited  wall" — a  threat  which  the  previous  de- 
tails serve  to  prove  wants  not  evidence  of  having  taken 
effect.  Paul,  however,  immediately  restrained  his  an- 
ger, and  allowed  that  he  owed  respect  to  the  office 
which  Ananias  bore.  After  this  hearing  Paul  was 
sent  to  Cssarea,  whither  Ananias  repaired  in  order  to 
lay  a  formal  charge  against  htm  before  Felix,  who 
postponed  the  matter,  detaining  the  apostle  mean- 
while, and  placing  him  under  the  supervision  of  a  Ro- 
man centurion  (Acts  xxiv).  Paul's  statement,  *^I 
wist  not  (oifK  ifiuv),  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high- 
priest"  (Acts  xxiii,  5),  has  occasioned  considerable 
difficulty  (see  Cramer,  De  Paulo  in  Synedrio  verta/O' 
cienU,  Jen.  1785 ;  Brunsmann,  An  PauluM  vers  ignorarii 
Ananiam  tue  itimmum  aaoerdcUtn^  in  his  ffeadecad. 
Disi,  Hafn.  1691,  p.  44  sq.),  since  he  could  scarcely 
have  been  ignorant  of  so  public  a  fact,  and  one  indi- 
cated by  the  very  circumstances  of  the  occasion ;  but 
it  seems  simply  to  signify  that  the  apostle  had  at  the 
moment  overlooked  the  official  honor  due  to  his  parti- 
san Judge  (see  Kuindl,  CommetU^  In  loc.).    Soe  Paul. 

14.  An  eminent  priest,  son  of  Maaambalus,  slain  by 
Simon  during  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Josephtts, 
War,  V,  18, 1). 

Anan'lSl  ('Avayin>,  i.  q.  HamanOl^  q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Aduel,  father  of  Tobiel,  and  grand&ther  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i,  1). 

jAwKriw  ('Avffvoc,  prob.  a  Greek  form  of  Hanan, 
q.  v.),  the  name  of  several  men  in  Josephus. 

1.  The  senior  of  that  name,  whose  five  sons  all  en« 
Joyed  the  office  of  high-priest  (Josephus,  Ant.  xx,  9, 
1)1  an  office  that  he  himself  filled  with  the  greatest 
fidelity  {War J  iv,  8,  7).  He  is  probably  the  same  as 
Ananus,  the  son  of  Seth,  who  was  appointed  high* 
priest  by  Cyrenius  {Anl,  xxiii,  2, 1),  and  removed  by 
Valerius  Gratus  (t6.  2).  He  is  apparently  the  Ahnas 
(q.  V.)  mentioned  in  the  Gospels. 

2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  high-priest  three  months, 
A.D.  62,  by  appointment  of  Agrippa  (Josephus,  Ant, 
XX,  9, 1).  He  was  a  man  extremely  bold  and  enter- 
prising, of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees ;  who,  thinking  it 
a  favorable  opportunity,  after  the  death  of  Festus, 
governor  of  Judsea,  and  before  the  arrival  of  Alblnus, 
his  successor,  assembled  the  Sanhedrim,  and  therein 
procured  the  condemnation  of  James,  the  brother  (or 
relative)  of  Christ,  who  is  often  called  the  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  and  of  some  others,  whom  they  stigmatized 
as  guilty  of  impiety,  and  delivered  to  be  stoned.  This 
was  extremely  displeasing  to  all  considerate  men  in 
Jerusalem,  and  they  sent  privately  to  King  Agrippa, 
who  had  just  arrived  in  Judna,  entreating  that  he 
would  prevent  Ananus  from  taking  such  proceedings 
In  ftiture.  He  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  his 
office.  He  was  exceedingly  active  in  opposing  the 
Zealots  (Josephus,  lAfe,  88;  War,  iv,  8,  1^14),  and. 


in  consequence,  was  put  to  death  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Jewish  wars,  A.D.  67  (i6.  iv,  6,  2). 

3.  Son  of  Bamadus,  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the 
guards  of  Simon  the  tjrrant  during  the  final  siege  of 
Jerusalem  (Josephus,  War,  v,  13,  1).  He  was  fiom 
Emmaus,  and  deserted  to  Uie  Romans  before  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  (>6.  vi,  4, 2). 

4.  A  governor  (of  the  Temple),  sent  by  Quadratus 
as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  along  with  the  high-priest 
Ananias  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  6,  2);  called  in  the  par- 
allel passage  {War,  ii,  12,  6)  the  son  of  Uus  Ananias. 
He  was  perhaps  the  same  elsewhere  (IFor,  ii,  19;  5) 
called  the  son  of  Jonathan  (comp.  If  or,  ii,  12,  5). 

Anaphah.    See  Heron. 

Anapli5ra  (dva^pa,  raising  t^),  in  tho  Greek 
Church  Liturgy,  is  that  part  of  the  service  which  in- 
cludes the  consecration  of  the  elements.  The  book 
containing  the  service  is  also  called  Anapkimu  The 
term  answers  to  the  canon  mitta  of  the  Roman  Liturgy. 
— Palmer,  Orig,  LUurg,  i,  20. 

Anastasia,  a  martyr  of  the  fourth  century,  of 
Roman  descent,  instructed  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Chrysogonus.  Her  father,  being  a  pagan, 
gave  her  in  marriage  to  a  man  .of  his  own  faith  named 
Publius,  who  informed  against  her  as  a  Christian. 
By  command  of  Floms,  governor  of  Illyiicum,  she 
was  put  to  the  torture;  but,  her  faith  remaining  on- 
shaken,  he  ordered  her  to  be  burnt,  which  sentence 
was  executed  December  25,  A.D.  804,  about  one  month 
after  the  martyrdom  of  Chrysogonus,  her  instructor. 
The  Greeks  commemorate  her  as  a  saint  on  Dec.  22: 
the  Latins,  Dec.  25.— Baillet,  under  Dec.  25. 

Anaatttais.    See  RBSUBRBcnoy. 

Anaataalna  I,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded 
Siricus  about  the  year  898.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  highly  of  his  probity  and 
apostolic  zeal.  He  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Origen, 
and  excommunicated  Rufinus,  who,  in  a  controversy 
with  Jerome,  had  been  the  advocate  of  Origen.  Ana- 
stasius  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
understand  the  controversy.  Rufinus  wrote  an  apolo- 
gy, which  is  found  in  Constant*s  collection  of  the 
'*  Epistles  of  the  Popes."  Anastasius  died  in  402,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Innocent  I. — Riddle,  Hut,  ofPapaeg^ 
i,  150 ;  Baillet,  under  April  27. 

II,  Pope,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Gelastns  I  in 
496.  He  endeavored  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism  then 
existing  between  the  see  of  Constantinople  and  that 
of  Rome  about  the  question  of  precedence.  Two  let- 
ters written  by  him  on  the  occasion  to  the  Emperor 
Anastasius  are  still  extant.  He  also  wrote  a  con- 
gratulatory letter  to  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  on  hia 
conversion  to  Christianity.  He  endeavored  to  revoke 
the  condemnation  of  Acacius  (q.  v.),  and  thus  brought 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Roman  clergy  (Baro- 
nins,  sub  anno  497).  He  died  A.D.  498.— Riddle, 
Hitt,  ofPtqxuy,  i,  192;  Baronius,  AnnaL  A.D.  496. 

III,  Pope,  likewise  a  Roman,  succeeded  Sez^gios 
III  in  911,  and  died  the  following  year. 

rV,  Cardinal  Conrad< bishop  of  Sabina,  was  elected 
pope  in  1158,  after  the  death  of  Eugenius  III.  Rome 
was  then  in  a  very  disturbed  state,  owing  to  tho 
movements  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  and  his  foUowera. 
Anastasius  died  in  1154,  and  was  ancoeoded  by  Adrian 
IV.    He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Trinity. 

Anaataalua,  Anti-pope,  elected  about  855  in  oppo- 
sition to  Benedict  III.  ]&nperor  Loois,  at  the  rtqaect 
of  the  people  and  clergy  of  Rome,  induced  him  to  resign. 

Anaataatni,  8t^  patriarch  of  Antioch,  was  raised 
to  that  throne  in  659.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  who 
favored  the  errors  of  the  Apktkartodoceta  (who  held 
that  our  Lord  before  hia  resnmction  waa,  as  to  his 
flesh,  incorruptible  and  Incapable  of  iuffering),  did  all 
in  his  power  to  induce  Anastasius  to  support  thein 
also,  but  he  persisted  in  oppoalBg  then*    JoatiB  II 
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biniihed  htm  tnm  Antkich,  which  he  did  not  rerisit 
until  598^  after  twenty-three  ytan  of  exile.  He  died 
in  dd8  or  599,  amid  the  heaviest  afflictions.  Gregory 
the  Great  wrote  often  to  him  to  console  him,  and  to 
eoogrstolate  lum  on  his  retom..  In  the  second  coun- 
cil of  Kicaa,  a  letter  of  Anastaaius  was  read,  in  which 
he  drew  the  distinction  between  the  worship  dne  to 
God,  and  that  which  we  render  to  men  and  angels, 
viz.,  that  we  senre  Qod  alone.  His  remains  may  Im 
foand  m  BH.  Max.  Pair»  torn,  ix,  and  in  Combeils, 
Naff,  Auet,  torn.  i.  He  is  often  conlbqnded  with  Ana- 
ttasku  Smaiia  (q.  ▼.).— Landon,  £ccl.  JHcL  i,  886. 

Awtamf^m^^m^  gf.^  somamed  AsTBic,  the  apostle 
of  Himgaiy,  bom  in  954,  died  Sept.  10, 1044.  He  en- 
tered the  Benedictine  older  at  Kooen,  France.  Snb- 
seqoeBtly  he  went  to  Bohemia  with  Adalliert,  bishop 
of  Pragne,  by  whom  he  was  made  abbot  of  Brau- 
nan.  When  Adalbert  had  to  flee  ftrom  Bohemia,  Astrie 
left  with  him.  He  fonnd  an  asylum  at  the  court  of 
Dnke  Stephen  of  Hungary,  who,  in  the  year  1000,  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  Mar- 
tin. Steptien  haring  divided  his  duchy  into  ten  bish- 
oprics, thiat  of  Colocsa  was  accorded  to  Astrie,  who 
lienteforth  aaaomed  tlie  name  Anastasius.  The  dnke 
Ukb  sent  him  to  Rome  to  obtain  fh>m  the  pope,  Syl- 
vester II,  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion of  Hnngaiy,  and  for  him  (Stephen)  the  title  of 
kmg.  AnastaaittS  was  snocessfbl  in  this  mission ;  he 
hroQght  back  tar  Stephen,  with  the  royal  crown  and 
the  double  cross,  the  right  to  regulate  the  affkirs  of 
the  Hungarian  Church.  Being  proclaimed  king  by 
the  natbn,  Stephen  was  consecrated  and  crowned  by 
Ansstasitts.  The  latter  was,  during  three  years,  pro- 
visional metropolitan  of  Hungary,  the  archbishop  of 
Strigonia  iMin^,  by  a  temporary  lose  of  sight,  prevent- 
ed fiom  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office.  While 
provisional  metropolitan,  Anastasius  was  present  at 
the  sssembly  of  Frankfort,  and  blessed  the  marriage 
of  the  king  with  Glsella,  rister  of  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry. When  the  archbishop  of  Strigonia  recovered  his 
light,  Anastasius  retired  into  his  diocese,  when  he  de- 
voted liiroself  ontil  his  death  to  the  propagation  of  the 
Cbriftian  faith. — Oaterreichi$^fe$  bioffraphitcket  Lexi^ 
em  (Vienna,  1861) ;  Hoefer,  Biog,  GMraU,  U,  480. 

AnastaaiTiB  SnrAiTA,  a  monk  of  Mt.  Sinai,  bom, 
it  is  supposed,  about  €00,  though  the  date  is  undecided. 
He  is  uid  to  have  traveled  much  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
defending  the  faith  a^iinst  the  Acephalists,  Severians, 
sad  Theodoaians.  In  his  ''Odegos,"  or  ^*  Guide  to 
tlie  Right  Pnth,"  be  speaks  of  John  who  was  the  The- 
odosian  patriarch  of  Alexandria  fWmi  677  to  686;  he 
was  consequently  alive  about  that  period,  but  when 
ha  died  is  not  known.  He  is  honored  as  a  saint  in  the 
Gieek  Church.  His  principal  work,  the  Odegoi  just 
mentiened,  haa  been  attributed  by  some  writen  to  the 
patriarch  Anastasius,  who  died  in  598 ;  but  the  fact 
just  mentioned,  viz.,  that  John  of  Alexandria,  who 
vas  pstriarch  from  677  to  686,  is  spoken  of  in  it,  will 
pnive  the  impoesibility  of  this.  Thb  work  was  pub- 
Ibhed  by  Gretser,  at  Ingolstadt,  in  1606.  Some  of 
the  HSS.  do  not,  however,  contain  the  Exposition  of 
the  Faith,  which  is  contanied  bi  Gretser's  edition  at 
the  beginning,  and  difibr  in  many  other  particulars. 
The  complete  worlu  of  Anastasius  Sinaita  have  been 
inhlished  by  Bligne,  in  Pairoloffia  Qrwct^  torn.  Ixxxix 
(Paris,  1860). 

Anagtagiqi,  a  Persian  martyr  who  was  baptized 
St  Jerusalem.  After  his  baptism  he  ntired  into  the 
nonastery  of  Anastssius,  and  thence  imbibing  the 
rapcntitioQa  desire  of  martyrdom,  he  journeyed  to 
Cessrea.  When  there,  he  was  brought  before  the 
governor  Bkrzabanes,  who  endeavored,  first  by  bribes, 
and  afterward  by  tortures,  to  Induce  him  to  forsake 
the  (kith;  fUling  in  bis  attempts,  he  sent  him  into 
Persia,  where  he  was  first  strangled,  and  then  behead- 
ed by  order  of  Choirote,  Jaanaiy  22,  628,  the  day  on 


which  he  is  commemontod  aa  a  saint  both  in  the  East 
and  West.— Baillet,  Vu9  du  SamtM,  Jan.  22 ;  Landon, 
£ed.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Anafltasitis  {Bibluftkec3riu»\  librarian  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  abbot  of  St.  Maria  Trans-Tiberim  at  Rome, 
a  celebrated  and  learned  writer  of  the  ninth  centar}\ 
The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  arc  unknovni.  Ho 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  learned  men  of  bis 
age,  especially  with  Photius  and  Hincmar.  He  was 
present  in  869  at  the  eighth  council  of  Constantinople, 
where  Phodus  was  condemned.  He  translated  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  firom  Greek  into  Latin.  He  wrote 
a  ffidoria  EedautsUca  (Paris,  ed.  by  Fabrotti,  1649, 
fbl.) ;  but  the  most  important  of  his  writings  is  a  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,  under  the  title  De  VUis  Romcnarum 
poHtificmn^  a Petro  Aposioh  ad Nicolaum  /,  adject'ts  vitU 
ffadriani  II  et  Stephani  IV  (Romae,  1718-1785,  4  voU. 
fol.,  and  several  other  editions). — Cave,  IIUU IM,  ann. 
870 ;  Hoefer,  iVbup.  Biog.  Generale,  ii,  479. 

A'nath  (Heb.  Anatk'j  r3^,  an  onnoer,  i.  e.  to 
prayer ;  Sept.  'kvaSt\  the  father  of  Shamgar,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  Israel  (Judg.  ill,  81 ;  v,  6).    B.C.  ante  1429. 

Anath'ema  (dyaOrfm),  literally  any  thing  laid  np 
or  suspended  (fh)m  JtvaTiBrfpn,  to  lay  up),  and  hence 
any  thing  laid  up  in  a  temple  set  apart  as  sacred  (2 
Maoc.  ix,  16).  In  this  general  sense  the  form  em* 
ployed  is  dvoBtifia,  a  word  of  not  unfreqnent  occur- 
rence in  Greek  classic  authors,  and  fonnd  once  in  the 
N.  T.,  Luke  xxi,  5.  The  form  ivdOtfia^  as  well  as 
its  meaning,  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hellenistic 
dialect  (Valckenaer,  Sekol,  i,  593).  The  distinction 
has  probably  arisen  Arom  the  special  use  made  of  the 
word  by  the  Greek  Jews.  In  the  Sept.  dvaOtfJui  is 
the  ordinary  rendering  of  tho  Hebraw  word  DI^H, 

ehe'rem  (although  in  some  instances  it  varies  between 
the  two  forms,  as  in  Lev.  xxvii,  28,  29),  and  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  meaning  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  signification  of  this  word.  The  Alexandrine 
writen  preferred  the  short  penultimate  in  tills  and 
other  kindred  words  (e.  g.  iviOifia,  ffvvOiiia);  but 
occasionally  both  forms  occur  in  the  MSS.,  as  in  Judg. 
xvi,  19;  2  Mace,  xiii,  15;  Luke  xxi,  5:  no  distinc- 
tion therefore  existed  originally  in  the  meaniufoi 
of  the  words,  as  had  been  supposed  by  many  early 
writen.    The  Hebrew  Dl^n,  cherem,  is  derived  ftom 

a  verb  signifyinsc  primarily  to  ahtU  t^,  and  hence  to 
(1)  cotuecrate  or  detfote,  and  (2)  exterminate.  Any  ob- 
ject so  devoted  to  the  Lord  was  iiredeemable :  if  an 
inanimate  object,  it  was  to  bo  given  to  the  priests 
(Num.  xviii,  14) ;  if  a  living  creature,  or  even  a  man, 
it  was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii,  28,  29) ;  hence  the  idea 
of  exterminatum  as  connected  with  devoting.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  a  vow  of  this  description  was  taken  only 
with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations  who  were  mark- 
ed out  for  destruction  by  the  special  decree  of  Jehovah, 
as  in  Kom.  xxi,  2;  Josh,  vi,  17;  but  occasionally  the 
vow  was  made  indefinitely,  and  involved  the  death  of 
the  innocent,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Jephthah's 
daughter  (Judg.  xi,  31),  according  to  many,  and  cer- 
tainly in  that  of  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv,  24),  who  was 
only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  snch  a  vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punished  with 
death  (Josh,  vii,  25).  In  addition  to  these  cases  of 
spontaneous  devotion  on  the  part  of  individuals,  the 
verb  D^n,  cAarojn',  is  frequently  applied  to  the  ex- 
termination of  idolatrous  nations:  in  such  cases  the 
idea  of  a  ffow  appean  to  be  dropped,  and  the  word 
assumes  a  purely  secondary  sense  (Sept.  i^oXoQptvut) ; 
or,  if  the  original  meaning  is  still  to  be  retained,  it 
may  be  in  the  sense  of  Jehovah  (Isa.  xxxiv,  2)  akut" 
thug  up,  i.  e.  placing  under  a  ban,  and  so  necessitating 
the  dettruction  of  them,  in  order  to  prevent  all  contact. 
The  extermination  being  the  result  of  a  positive  com- 
mand (Exod.  xxii,  20),  the  idea  of  a  vow  is  excluded. 
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althoogh  doabtleu  the  instances  already  referred  to 
(Num.  xidf  2 ;  Josh,  vi,  17)  show  how  a  vow  was  oc- 
casionally superadded  to  the  command.  .  It  may  be 
further  noticed  that  the  degree  to  which  the  work  of 
destruction  was  carried  out  varied.  Thus  it  applied 
to  the  destruction  of  (1)  men  alone  (Deut.  xx,  13) ; 
(2)  men,  women,  and  children  (Deut,  ii,  84) ;  (3)  vir- 
gins excepted  (Num.  xxxi,  17 ;  Judg.  xxi,  11) ;  (4) 
all  living  creatures  (Deut.  xx,  16 ;  1  Sam.  xv,  3) ;  the 
spoil  in  the  former  cases  were  reserved  for  the  use  of 
the  army  (Deut.  ii,  85 ;  xx,  14 ;  Josh,  xxii,  8),  instead 
of  being  given  over  to  the  priesthood,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  recorded  vow  of  Joshua  (Josh,  vi,  19).  See 
Vow. 

I.  We  thus  find  that  the  ckerem  was  a  person  or  thing 
consecrated  or  devoted  irrevocably  to  God,  and  that 
it  differed  from  any  thing  merely  vowed  or  sanctified 
to  the  Lord  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  could  be  re- 
deemed (Lev.  xxviii,  1-27),  while  the  former  was  irre- 
claimable (Lev.  xxvii,  21,  28) ;  hence,  in  reference  to 
living  creatures,  the  devoted  thing,  whether  man  or 
beast,  must  be  put  to  death  (Lev.  xxvii,  29).  The 
prominent  idea,  therefore,  which  the  word  conveyed 
was  that  of  a  person  or  thing  devoted  to  dettructioh^  or 
cuicuned.  Thus  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  were 
anathematized  (Num.  xxi,  2,  8),  and,  after  their  com- 
plete destruction,  the  name  of  the  place  was  called 
Hormah  (H^'iri ;  Sept.  avdOifia),    Thus,  again,  the 

city  of  Jericho  was  made  an  anathema  to  the  Lord 
(Josh,  vi,  17) ;  that  is,  every  living  thing  in  it  (except 
Rahab  and  her  family)  was  devoted  to  death;  that 
which  could  be  destroyed  by  fire  was  burnt,  and  all 
that  could  not  be  thus  consumed  (as  gold  and  silver) 
was  forever  alienated  from  man  and  devoted  to  the 
use  of  the  sanctuary  (Josh,  vi,  24).  The  prominence 
thus  given  to  the  idea  of  a  thing  cKcuned  led  naturally 
to  the  use  of  the  word  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
reference  whatever  to  consecration  to  the  sorvice  of 
God,  as  in  Deut.  vii,  26,  where  an  idol  is  called  Q^n, 
or  ayoBifia^  and  the  Israelites  are  warned  against 
idolatry  lest  they  should  be  aneithema  like  it  In 
these  instances  the  term  denotes  the  object  of  the 
curse,  but  it  b  sometimes  used  to  designate  the  curse 
itself  (e.  g.  Deut.  xx,  17,  Sept. ;  comp.  Acts  xxiii, 
14),  and  it  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  the  English  word 
is  generally  employed. 

In  this  sense,  also,  the  Jews  of  later  times  use  the 
Hebrew  term,  though  with  a.  somewhat  different 
meaning  as  to  the  curse  intended.  The  Q^f^},  cherem^ 
of  the  rabbins  signifies  excommunication  or  exclusion 
from  the  Jewish  Church.  The  more  recent  rabbinical 
writers  reckon  three  kinds  or  degrees  of  excommuni- 
cation, all  of  which  are  occasionally  designated  by  this 
generic  term  (Eltas  Levita,  in  Sepher  Titbi).  (1.) 
The  first  of  these,  "^^"^S,  nidau't,  separation,  is  merely 
a  temporar}'  separation  or  suspension  from  ecclesiasti- 
cal privileges,  involving,  however,  various  civil  in- 
conveniences, particularly  seclusion  from  society  to 
the  distance  of  four  cubits.  The  person  thus  excom- 
municated was  not  debarred  entering  the  temple,  but 
Instead  of  going  in  on  the  right  hand,  as  was  custom- 
ary, he  was  obliged  to  enter  on  the  left,  the  usual 
way  of  departure :  if  he  died  while  in  this  condition 
there  was  no  mourning  for  him,  but  a  stone  was 
thrown  on  his  coffin  to  indicate  that  he  was  separated 
from  the  people  and  had  deserved  stoning.  Buxtorf 
(Lex.  Talm.  col.  1804)  enumerates  twent^'-four  causes 
of  this  kind  of  excommunication :  it  lasted  thirty 
days,  and  was  pronounced  without  a  curse.  If  the 
individual  did  not  repent  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  (which,  however,  according  to  Buxtorf,  was 
extended  in  such  cases  to  sixty  or  ninety  daj's),  the 
second  kind  of  excommunication  was  resorted  to* 
(2.)  This  was  called  simply  and  more  properly  DT^n, 
cfterent,  cune.    It  could  only  be  pronounced  by  an 


assembly  of  at  least  ten  persons,  and  was  always  te- 
companied .  with  curses.      The  formula  employed  ii 
given  at  length  by  Buxtorf  (Lez.  col.  828).    A  per- 
son thus  excommunicated  was  cut  off'from  dl  religiou 
and  social  privileges :  it  was  unlawful  either  to  est  or 
drink  with  him  (comp.  1  Cor.  v,  11).    The  corse  orald 
be  dissolved,  however,  by  three  common  persons,  or 
by  one  person  of  dignity.     (8.)  If  the  excommnni- 
cated  person  still  continued  impenitent,  a  yet  more 
severe  sentence  was,  according  to  the  .rabbiiis,  pro- 
nounced against  him,  which  was  termed  MPlfllS,  ikam4 
mata^,  imprecation  (Elias  Levita,  in  Tisbi),    It  is  de- 
scribed aa  a  complete  excision  from  the  Church  and 
the  giving  up  of  the  individual  to  the  judgment  of 
Grod  and  to  final  perdition.    There  is,  however,  reason 
to  believe  that  these  three  grades  are  of  recent  origin. 
The  Talmudists  frequently  use  the  term  by  which  the 
first  and  last  are  designated  interchangeably,  and 
some  rabbinical  writers  (whom  Ughtfoot  has  followed 
in  hb  ffora  Hebr.  et  Talm.  cut  1  Cor.  v,  6)  consider 
the  last  to  be  a  lower  grade  than  the  second ;  yet  it  is 
probable  that  the  classification  rests  on  the  fact  that 
the  sentence  was  more  or  leas  severe  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  and  though  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  the  three  grades  distinctly  marked  in  the 
writings  in  the  N.  T.,  we  may  not  improbably  considei 
the  phrase  **  put  out  of  the  synagogue,"  aTroffwdya" 
yov  TTOuiVy  John  xvi,  2  (comp.  ix,  22 ;  xii,  42),  as  re- 
ferring to  a  lighter  censure  than  is  intended  fay  one 
or  more  of  the  three  terms  used  in  Luke  vi,  22,  where 
perhaps  different  grades  are  intimated.     The  phiase 
** deliver  over  to  Satan"  (1  Cor.  v,  5;  1  Tim.  i,  20) 
has  been  bj*  many  commentators  understood  to  refer 
to  the  most  severe  kind  of  excommunication.    Even 
admitting  the  allusion,  however,  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant diff'erence  between  the  Jewish  censure  and  the 
formula  employed  by  the  apostle.      In  the  Jewish 
sense  it  would  signify  the  delivering  over  of  the  tnns- 
gressor  to  final  perdition,  while  the  apostle  expressly 
limits  his  sentence  to  the  "  destruction  of  the  fiesh" 
(i.  e.  the  depraved  nature),  and  resorts  to  it  in  order 
*'  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."    Sm  Accursed. 

II.  But,  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be 
as  to  the  degrees  of  excommunication,  it  is  on  all 
hands  admitted  that  the  term  &^n,  with  which  we 
are  more  particularly  concerned  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Greek  avdOtfta,  properly  denotes,  in  its  rabbinical 
use,  an  excommunication  accompanied  with  the  most 
severe  curses  and  denunciations  of  evil.     We  are 
therefore  prepared  to  find  that  the  anathema  of  the  N. 
T.  always  implies  execration ;  but  it  yet  remains  to 
be  ascertained  whether  it  is  ever  used  to  designate  a 
judicial  act  of  excommunication.    That  there  is  tn' 
quently  no  such  reference  is  very  dear :  in  some  in- 
stances the  individual  denounces  the  anathema  on 
himself,  unless  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled.    The 
noun  and  its  corresponding  verb  are  thus  uaed  in  Acts 
xxiii,  12, 14,  21,  and  the  verb  occurs  with  a  sionlar 
meaning  in  Matt,  xxvi,  74 ;  Mark  xlv,  71 .     The  phrase 
'^  to  call  Jesus  anathema"  (1  Cor.  xii,  8)  refers  not  to 
a  judicial  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Jewish  authori- 
ties, but  to  the  act  of  any  private  individual  who  exe- 
crated him  and  pronounced  him  accursed.     That  this 
was  a  common  practice  among  the  Jews  appears  from 
the  rabbinical  writings.     The  term,  as  it  ia  used  in 
reference  to  any  who  should  preach  another  goapel, 
*^  Let  him  be  anathema"  (Gal.  i,  8,  9),  haa  the  same 
meaning  as  let  him  be  accounted  execnble  and  ac- 
cursed.    In  none  of  these  instances  do  we  find  any 
reason  to  think  that  the  word  was  employed  to  deug- 
nate  specifically  and   technically  exoommiioication 
either  from  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian   Church. 
There  remain  only  two  paasages  in  which  the  word 
occurs  in  the  N.  T.,  both  presenting  oonaiderable 
colty  to  the  translator. 
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(a.)  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  (Bom.  Ix,  B\ 
Grotios  sad  others  understand  the  phrase  "  accarsed 
firom  Christ,"  dvd9(fia  tlyai  dvo  rov  Xpurrov,  to  sig- 
nifr  excommonication  from  the  Christian  Church, 
while  most  of  the  fathers,  together  with  Tholuck, 
BOckert,  and  a  great  number  of  modem  interpreters, 
explain  the  term  as  referring  to  the  Jewish  practice 
of  excommunication.     On  the  other  hand,  Doyling, 
Olthaoaen,  De  Wette,  and  many  more,  adopt  the  more 
genera]  meaning  of  accursed.     The  great  difficulty  b 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  evil  which  Paul  expresses 
his  willingness  to  undergo ;  Chiysostom,  Calvin,  and 
many  others  understand  it  to  include  final  separatbn, 
not,  indeed,  from  the  love,  but  from  the  pre^nce  of 
Clirist ;  others  limit  it  to  a  violent  death  ;  and  others, 
again,  explain  it  as  meaning  the  same  kind  of  curse  as 
that  under  which  they  might  be  delivered  by  repent- 
ance and  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  (Deylingii  Ob- 
tervatt.  Sacra^  pt.  ii,  p.  495  and  sq.).     It  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  space  to  refer  to  other  interpretations 
of  the  passage,  or  to  pursue  the  investigation  of  it 
further.    There  seems,  however,  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  a  judicial  act  of  the  Christian  Church  is  in- 
tended, and  we  may  remark  that  much  of  the  difficulty 
which  commentators  have  felt  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  their  not  keeping  in  mind  that  the  apostle  does 
not  speak  of  his  wish  as  a  possible  thing,  and  their 
eooMquently  pursuing  to  all  its  results  what  should 
be  regarded  simply  as  an  expression  of  the  most  in- 
tense desire  Crfi>x^l^^v=tiifx6fuiv  dv,  /  could  with,  i.  e. 
were  such  a  thing  proper  or  available,  see  Winer, 
/dSonw,  p.  222>.    Some  have  even  thought  (taking  the 
verb  as  a  kit^jrical  Imperfect)  that  the  apostle  was 
simply  referring  to  his  former  detestation  of  Christ, 
when  yet  unconverted  (see  Bloomfield,  Becmsio  5y- 
nopt.  in  loc),  and  Tregelles  proposes  {Accmtnt  of  Gr, 
Text  of  N,  r.  p.  219)  to  remove  the  difficulty  alto- 
gether in  thia  way,  by  enclosing  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion in  a  parenthesis.     See  Woliii  Ctircr,  in  loc. ;  Poll 
Sjpiopgig^  in  loc. ;  Trautermann,  lUuttraUo  (Jen.  1768) ; 
Mdk.  Qmrt.  Rev,  1863,  p.  420  sq.     Comp.  Bax. 

(6.)  The  phrase  Axatiibma  Haban-atha,  dvdOtfta 
Hapdv  aBd  (1  Cor.  xvi,  22),  has  been  considered  by 
many  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Kri!sti,  dtammata^  of  the 
rabbins,  the  third  and  most  severe  form  of  excom- 
munication. This  opinion  is  derived  from  the  sup^ 
posed  etymological  identity  of  the  Syriac  phrase  itself, 
iMTim<aka  (q.  v.),  XPSt  1^^,  ''  the  Lord  oometb," 
with  the  Hebrew  word  which  b  considered  .b}-  these 
eommeatatora  to  be  derived  firom  hrK  Dd,  akem  aiha, 

''the  Name  0*  ®*  Jehovah)  cometh."  This  explana- 
tion, however,  can  rank  no  higher  than  a  plausible 
eoajecture,  since  it  is  supported  by  no  historical  evi- 
dence. The  Hebrew  term  is  never  found  thus  divided, 
nor  is  it  ever  thus  explained  by  Jewish  writers,  who, 
<m  the  contraiT,  give  et^'mologies  different  fh>m  this 
(Baxtorf,  Lex,  col.  2466).  It  is,  moreover,  very  un- 
certain whether  this  third  kind  of  excommunication 
was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Paul ;  and  the  phrase  which 
he  employs  is  not  found  in  any  rabbinical  writer 
(Mgfatfoot,  ffora  Hebr.  et  Talm,  on  1  Cor.  xvi,  22). 
The  Uteral  meaning  of  the  words  is  clear,  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  the  Syriac  phrase  is  here  em- 
ptoredy  or  what  is  its  meaning  in  connection  with 
anathema.  Lightfoot  supposes  that  the  apostle  uses 
it  to  signify  that  he  pronounced  this  anathema  against 
the  Jews.  However  this  may  be,  the  supposition  that 
the  anathema,  whatever  be  its  precise  object,  is  in- 
tended to  designate  excommunication  from  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  aa  Grotius  and  Augusti  understand  it, 
appears  to  rest  on  wery  slight  grounds :  it  seems  pref- 
erable to  ngard  it,  with  lightfoot,  Olshausen,  and 
mort  other  oommentators,  aa  simply  an  expression  of 
detestation.  Though,  however,  we  find  little  or  no 
evidence  nt  the  nse  of  the  word  anathema  in  the  N. 
T.  aa  the  technical  term  for  excommunication,  it  is 


certain  that  it  obtained  this  meaning  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church ;  for  it  is  thus  emplo3red  in  the  apostolic 
canons,  in  the  canons  of  various  councils,  by  Chrj'sos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  and  other  Greek  fathers  (Suiceri  The- 
sawrtu  Ecci.  s.  w.  dvdBtfM  and  d^opifffioc). — Kitto, 

S.  T.      See  EXCOMMUXICATIOX. 

III.  Anathema,  in  ecclesiastical  usage,  is  the  cut- 
ting off  any  person  from  the  communion  or  privileges 
of  a  society.  The  anathema  differed  from  simple  ex- 
communication in  being  attended  with  curses  and 
execrations.  It  signifies  not  only  to  cut  off  the  living 
from  the  Church,  but  the  dead  from  salvation.  It 
was  practised  in  the  early  Church  against  notorious 
offenders.  The  form  has  been  preserved :  the  follow- 
ing was  pronounced  by  Synesins  against  one  Androni- 
Gus :  **  Let  no  Church  of  God  be  open  to  Andronicus 
and  his  accomplices,  but  let  every  sacred  temple  and 
church  be  shut  against  them.  I  admonish  both  pri- 
vate men  and  magistrates  to  receive  them  neither 
under  their  roof  nor  to  their  table ;  and  priests,  more 
especially,  that  they  neither  converse  with  them  liv- 
ing nor  attend  their  Ainerala  when  dead."  When 
any  one  was  thus  anathematised,  notice  was  given  to 
the  neighboring  churches^  and  occasionally  to  the 
churches  over  the  world,  that  all  might  confirm  and 
ratify  this  act  of  discipline  by  refusing  to  admit  such 
a  one  into  their  communion.  The  form  of  denouno> 
ing  anathemas  against  heresies  and  heretics  is  very 
ancient.  But  as  seal  about  opinions  increased,  and 
Christians  began  to  set  a  higher  value  on  trifles  than 
on  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  it  became  a  com- 
mon practice  to  add  anathemas  to  every  point  in 
which  men  differed  from  each  other.  At  the  Council 
of  Trent  a  whole  body  of  divinity  was  put  into  canons, 
and  an  anathema  affixed  to  each.  How  fearful  an  in- 
strument of  power  the  anathema  was  in  the  hands  of 
popes  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  attested  by  history. 
Popes  still  continue  to  hurl  anathemas  against  here- 
tics, which  are  little  roffarded. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles. 
bk.  xvi,  ch.  ii,  §  16.    See  Interdict. 

Treatises  on  this  subject  are  the  following:  DQit, 
De  anaihemcUe  (Alta.  1662) ;  Baldwin,  Dt  anathema-' 
HMmU  (Yiteb.  1620);  Bose,  in  Winckler's  Tempe  eacr. 
p.  231  sq. ;  Fecht,  De  predbus  eonira  aHoe  (Rest. 
1706);  Pipping,  De  impreeatumSnu  (Lips.  1721);  Pi- 
sanski,  Vmdicim  Pialmorum  6b  exeerationet  (Regiom. 
1779) ;  Poncarius,  De  imprecatiombui  in  trnptof,  in  tho 
Bibl.  lAibec,  p.  565  sq.     See  Imprecation. 

An'athoth  (Heb.  Anathoth^,  r^irS?,  onmerv,  i.  e. 

to  prayers ;  Sept.  'Ava&(u3),  tho  name  of  one  city  and 
of  two  men. 

1.  One  of  the  towns  belongin;;  to  the  priests  in 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  as  such  a  city  of  refuge 
(Josh,  xxi,  18).  It  is  omitted  finom  the  list  in  Josh, 
xviii,  but  included  **  suburbs*'  (1  Chron.  vi,  60  [45]). 
Hither,  to  his  "  fields,"  Abiathar  was  banished  by  Sol- 
omon after  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  pot  Adonijah 
on  the  throne  (1  Kings  ii,  26).  This  was  the  native 
place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David's  80  captains  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  27;  1  Chron.  xi,  28;  xxvii,  12),  and  of  Jehu, 
another  of  the  mighty  men  (1  Choon.  xii,  3).  The 
**  men"  (D'^BaX,  not  D'^a^,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
cases ;  compare,  however,  Netophah,  Michmash,  etc.) 
of  Anathoth  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  28 ;  Neh.  vU,  27 ;  1  Esdr.  v,  18).  It  is 
chiefly  memorable,  however,  as  the  birthplace  and  usual 
residence  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i,  1 ;  xi,  21- 
28 ;  xxix,  27 ;  xxxii,  7-9),  whose  name  it  seems  to 
have  borne  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  **  Anathoth  of  Jer- 
emiah" (Onomatt,  s.  v.).  The  same  writer  ^Comment, 
in  Jer.  i,  1)  places  Anathoth  three  Roman  miles  north 
of  Jerusalem,  which  correspond  with  the  twenty  stadia 
assigned  by  Josephus  (^Ant,  x,  7,  8).  In  the  Talmud 
{Tomoj  10)  it  is  called  Anath  (HJ^.  (For  other  no- 
tices, see  Roland's  Pakut,  p.  561  sq.)  Anathoth  lay 
on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the  north  to  Jerusalem 
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(laa.  z,  SO).  Tlia  trmditlonml  lila  at  Kariel  tl-Ema 
doei  not  fijfil  thcM  condition!,  being  ID  miles  diitant 
from  the  city,  and  nearer  wMt  than  north.  Dr.  Rob- 
inaon  {Sfcarciet,  U,  109)  appein  to  hnVB  dlMOVcnd 
this  place  in  the  preaent  Tillage  of  Anata,  at  the  dia- 
tanca  of  an  hour  and  a  qoarter  from  Jeruaalero  (To- 
bler,  Topogr.  d.  Jentt.  ii,  894).  It  la  aeated  on  a  broad 
ridge  of  biUa,  and  commands  an  aitenilva  tIbw  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountainons  tract  of  Benjamin, 
Including  itiao  tbe  vallefof  the  Jordan,  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Dead  Sea  <see  Uackett's  iltuitr.  of 
Script,  p.  191).  It  seems  lo  hare  been  once  •  walled 
town  and  a  place  of  strength.  FoRlons  oftha  wall 
gtlU  remsin,  built  of  lai^  hewn  stones,  snd  apparent- 
\y  ancient,  as  are  aUo  tbe  foundations  of  some  of  tbe 
houses.  It  is  now  a  anuU  and  vmj  poor  village ;  jet 
tbe  cultivation  of  the  priests  eurvlvea  In  tilled  fields 
of  grain,  with  flga  and  olives.  From  the  vicinity  a 
favorite  kind  of  building-atone  ia  carried  to  Jcruaalem. 
Troopa  of  donkej-s  are  emploj^  in  thla  service,  a 
hewn  atone  being  alnng  on  each  side  ;  tbe  larger  stonea 
are  transported  on  camels  (Raumer's /'aldafuBo,  p.  16D; 
Thomaon'a  land  a»d  Boot,  li,  648). 

Its  Inhabitants  were  aoroetimes  called  Amathdtb- 
ITES  (_Atmtlholki',  ^P'TliS,  "Anethotbite,"  2  Sam. 
xzili,27;  or.diUioAU',  ^rrO$,  ■'Autalbite,"lChion. 
ii,i8;  "  AnetothlM,  xxvii,  13).     Sea  AaToTHiTB. 

2.  The  eighth  named  of  tbe  nine  eons  of  Bechar, 
the  aon  oT  Beojamin  (1  Chnm.  vii,  8).     B.C.  poet 

ie£6. 

3.  One  of  tbe  chief  lataalitea  that  sealed  the  cov- 
enant on  tbe  ntum  from  Babylon  (Heb.  s,  IS),  B.C. 
dr.  410. 

AnatOlltlB,  bishop  of  Laodlcea,  In  Sjria,  waa  bom 

at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  abont  S30.  He  excelled,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  In  arflbnietic,geoo>eti7,  astronomy, 
ph7aica,|[^e,aiidrhetoric.  Abont  !64  be  travelled  into 
Sjria  and  Palestine  i  and  while  at  Cnaaraa,  Theocte- 
nua,  Usbop  of  that  aee,  made  him  his  coadjutor,  mean- 
ing that  he  should  have  succeeded  him ;  but  as  he  pass- 
ed through  lAodicea,  on  bia  way  to  tbe  council  of  Ad- 
tioch  in  i@3,  he  waa  retained  to  be  bishop  of  that  see. 
He  rignallied  his  episcopate  by  his  constant  endaavora 
to  destroy  heresy  and  idolatry,  and  to  caoae  vlrtoe  to 
flonriah.  He  seema  to  have  lived  until  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  and  to  have  died  in  peace.  The  Raman 
Hartj-ralogymarkahiafestivalon  theSdof  July.  Ha 
left  a  Treatise  on  Arithmetic,  in  ten  books,  and  one 
on  Eaater,  Onon  FaichaliM,  a  fragment  of  which  ia 
given  by  Euaebius.  A  Latin  translation  of  the  ontira 
CiDwn  FanAatit,  published  by  .^gidius  Bucher  (Am- 
Bteid.  1634;  reprinted  in  GalbindU  Sibl.  Pair.  I.  iii), 
baa  been  ihown  by  Idder  (^llamibueh  tkr  Chnmologit, 
il,  see  sq.)  to  be  spurious.— Eusehloa,  Hul.  Eccl.  vii, 
82. 

Aaohleta,  Joss  de,  a  Jeauit,  bom  In  1633  at 
Teneriffis,  waa  from  1654  to  1668  missionary  in  Bniil, 
where  be  distinguished  himself  more  than  any  other 
member  of  his  order.  Ue  ia  often  called  tlie  Apostle 
of  Brazil.  He  bad  an  extraordinary  Influence  over 
the  Indians,  who,  under  his  guidance,  aided  in  eatab- 
Uahing  the  cit;  of  Rio,  and  in  expelling  the  French 
ftom  tbe  country.  He  is  the  author  of  a  grammar  of 
the  Braiilian  Indiana,  which  Is  still  regarded  as  a 
claaalc  work  on  that  subject  (see  Atulamd,  IS36,  p.  660 
«q.).  Although  a  large  number  of  miraciea  were  re- 
ported of  blm,  bs  has  not  yet  been  cononiied.  Ha 
died  June  19.  1697.  A  Ulln  biography  of  him  was 
published  by  Bereuriui  In  Cologne,  I61T. 

Aaobor  (uynpa),  the  instrument  fastened  In  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  to  hold  a  ressel  firm  during  a  atom 
(Act*  xxvii,  39,  30,  40) ;  ftvm  which  passage  It  ap- 
pear! that  the  vesseli  of  Roman  commerce  bad  several 
anchon,  and  that  they  were  attached  to  the  stem  as 
WeU  a«  prow  of  the  boat  (see  Conybeara  and  Howaon, 
Bl.  Patl,  ii,  BSt).     The  anehora  naed  by  the  Bomana 
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t  part 


nd  thi 
that  of 

the  modem  anchor.    The 

ed,  and  aa  commonly 
naed,  was  called  bidnu, 
because  It  had  two  teeth 
or  flukea.  Sometimes 
had  one  only.  The  fo 
lowing  expressions  were 
nsed  for  the  three  princi- 
pal processes  in  managing  the  anchor;  , 
vtrr,  dyKvpav  x"^""'  "^  looee  tbe  anc 
ram  Jacere,  /JdAXriv,  plirrtiy.  "  to  cast  a 
coram  toUert,  aipnif,  ivaipi 
weigh  anchor."  The  anchor  usually  lay  on  the  deck, 
and  was  attached  lo  a  cable  (/vaw),  which  paased 
through  a  hole  in  the  prow,  termed  oculta.     In  Iba 


t.  Iliad, 


AoelaBI  Oaller,  wllb  tbe  Oble  ta  wfale 

ed  psSBlDg  Ibrough  the  Prow. 

heroic  times  of  Greece  we  And  farge  stonea 
ivvai  (tktprri),  used  instead  of  anchors  (Hon 
i,  436).     See  Ship. 

In  Heb.  vl,  19,  the  word  anekor  Is  nsed  metapboti- 
cally  for  a  spiritual  support  in  times  of  trial  or  donbt ; 
a  flgure  common  to  modern  langnagea.      See  Hopk, 

Anoboretn.     See  Ahacuorets. 

Ancient  of  Days  (Chald.  ■;-<si->  p-'V^S,  Sept. 

woXotif  ijfupvv,  Tnlg.  oafTjnu  <£rr«m),  an  eipreashn 
applied  to  Jehovah  thrice  in  a  vision  of  Daniel  (ch. 
vlC  9,  IS,  SS),  apparently  mucb  in  the  same  senee  aa 
Etenial.  See  Jehovah.  Tbe  expression,  viewed  bv 
Ktelf,  la  somewhat  peculiar ;  but  it  is  donbtlen  em- 
ployed by  way  of  contrast  to  the  anccessive  monarcUea 
which  appeared  one  after  another  rising  before  the  ^e 
of  the  prophet.  These  all  proved  to  be  ephemeiml  ex- 
istences, partaking  of  the  corruption  and  evmneaeence 
of  earth;  and  so,  when  the  supreme  Lord  and  Got- 
emor  of  all  appeared  to  pronounce  their  doom,  and  set 
np  hia  own  everlasting  kingdom.  He  Is  not  nnnatmaUy 
■ymbollied  aa  the  Ancient  of  Daya — one  who  waa  not 
like  those  new  fm-matlaDa,  the  offspring  af  a  particalaj 
time,  hot  who  had  all  time,  in  ■  manner,  in  hia  poa. 
■easion — one  whose  daya  ware  paat  reckoning.  Sea 
Daniei.  (Book  or). 

AnOiUon,  David,  was  bom  Uarch  17,  1617,  at 
Heti,  where  his  father  waa  an  eminent  lawyer.  After 
stndying  at  tbe  Jeanlts'  College  In  Meti,  be  went  to 
Genera  in  1SE8,  to  complete  his  studies  la  pbllosap)^ 
and  theology,  and  in  1041  was  llcenaed  to  pnach  by 
tbe  Pratestsnt  Synod  of  Charenton,  and  apptdnted 
minister  of  Heani,  where  be  remained  tfll  lfl6S,  when 
be  returned  to  Hetz ;  and  here  be  contlnned  to  <Alciala 
with  great  reputation  till  the  revocation  of  the  Edkt 
of  Mantea  in  1686,  when  he  retind  to  Erankfot,  and 
aftarwatd  to  Berlin,  when  he  waa  received  wHh  giMt 
fkvor  t?  tbe  Elector  of  fiimndenbnrg.  Ha  died  Sapl. 
*,  Itn.  Among  hia  wrlUngs  an,  T>»e<i  de  TniiHiim 
(Sedan,  IGGT,  4to) ;  Vie  de  Fard  (Amst.  1091,  ISmo), 
etOi    Pariupa,  however,  tba  meat  bvoiaUe  liii|>iiihin 
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of  his  varied  lesnting  is  to  be  obtained  ftom  the  work 
entiUed  ^  MSamges  Critipnes  de  UiUralurty  recueUH  dies 
CommUoM  dt  feu  M.  AneUlou,''  published  at  Basle 
in  1698  bj  his  son  Charles,  who  was  a  man  of  literary 
distinction  (see  Haag,  La  Franoe  ProietkaUe^  i,  80; 
Bsjrlo,  Diet.  s.  v.)- 

AncUlon,  Jean  Pierre  FrMArlo,  a  descend- 
ant of  David  Ancillon,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the 
80th  of  April,  1766.  He  studied  theology,  and  on  his 
ntom  fnm  the  university  he  was  appointed  teacher 
St  the  military  academy  of  Berlin,  and  preacher  at  the 
French  church  of  the  same  town.  He  began  his  lit- 
•ziry  career  by  a  work  entitled  *^Metangea  de  LUtera- 
iwreelde  PkUotopkie  (Berlin,  1801, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  and  a 
few  years  after  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  ^nd  was,  at  the  same  time, 
appointed  its  historiographer.  Hi^i  preaching  at  Ber- 
lin sttracted  the  attention  of  the  king,  and  he  was 
drawn  into  political  life.  In  1806  he  was  appointed 
instmctor  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  was  fur- 
ther distinguished  by  the  title  of  Councillor  of  State. 
In  1825  he  was  made  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs,  in 
which  office  he  died,  April  10,  V^L—Biog.  Did.  Soe. 
Uttfid  Knowledge ;  Haag,  La  France  ProtestaiUe,  i,  90. 

AncfTB^  a  dty  in  Oalatia  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Ckut,  Geog,  a.  v.),  where  three  coundls  were  held :  I. 
In  814,  attended  by  twelve  or  eighteen  bishops ;  the 
subject  of  apostates  was  discussed,  and  twenty-five 
canons  framed.  II.  Seml-Arian,  in  868,  on  the  sec- 
ond formula  of  Sirmium  (q.  v.).  III.  In  875,  when 
Hypsios,  iiishop  of  Parnassus,  was  deposed. — Smith, 
TtMu  of  Church  Hist. 

Andemon,  Christopher,  an  English  Baptist 
minister,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  Feb.  19,  1782,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  Baptist  College,  Bristol  In  1806  he 
eoramenoed  his  labors  as  a  dty  missionary  in  Edin- 
biifgh  at  his  own  expense ;  and  in  ten  years  a  church 
was  established,  of  which  he  remained  pastor  until  his 
death.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  (bunders  of  the 
Edinborgh  Bible  Sodety  (1809)  and  of  the  Gaelic 
School  Society  (1811).  He  died  Feb.  18,  1852.  Be- 
sides  fugitive  essays  on  missions,  etc.  he  wrote  '*  The 
Jktigm  rf  ike  Domeetie  ConeUiutum*  (Lond.  8ro):— 
BiiUfriad  Sketdkes  of  the  Ancient  Iriah  (Edinb.  1828, 
lirao)— i4iMa2f  of  the  EngUth  BibU  (Lond.  1845,  2 
▼ols.  8vo). — Jamieson.  BeHg,  Biog.  p.  16 

Anderson,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian mmister,  born  in  Guilford,  N.C.,  April  10, 1767. 
licensed  to  preach  in  1791.  he  itinerated  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Ohio  until  1801,  when  he  became  pas- 
tor at  Upper  Buffalo,  Washington  Co..  Pa.,  where  he 
renuJned  till  1833.  He  was  made  D.D.  by  Washing- 
ton College,  1821.  He  died  Jan.  5, 1885.  Many  min- 
isters of  eminence  studied  in  Dr.  Anderson's  house. — 
Sprague,  Amuds,  iii,  588. 

Anderson  (or  A^cdbeae),  Lars  (or  Laubbnt), 
chmceUor  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  bom  in  Sweden  in  1480. 
He  was  at  first  a  priest  at  Strengnfis,  and  became  sub- 
sequently arehdeaoon  at  Upsal.  On- his  return  firom 
a  joomey  to  Bome  he  passed  through  Wittenberg,  apd 
became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Luther's  doctrines. 
Arriving  in  Sweden,  he  was  made  chancellor  by  Gus- 
tavna  Yaaa,  who  readOy  seconded  all  his  efforts  for 
pramoting  the  Beformation  in  Sweden.  At  the  re- 
qoest  of  the  Idng,  Anderson,  together  with  Olaus  Petri, 
translated  the  &ble  into  Swedish.  Tlio  Beformation 
was  established  by  the  Diet  of  Westeras  in  1527.  An- 
denon  waa  high  in  office  and  favor  until  1540,  when 
he  was  charged  with  having  fiiiled  to  disclose  a  con- 
spiiaey  agunst  the  king  of  which  he  had  knowledge, 
and  he  waa  sentenced  to  death.  He  was,  however,  let 
nff  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  retired  to  Strengnila,  where 
he  died,  AprU  29, 1552.— Hoefer,  Biog.  GMraU,  u,  520. 

AudeiBon,  Peyton,  a  Methtxli9t  preacher  of 
Virginia,  bom  1795,  entered  the  Virginia  Conference 


at  nineteen,  and  preached  in  the  principal  cities  and 
stations  until  his  death  in  1823,  aged  twenty-eight 
Mr.  Anderson  was  a  teacher  previous  to  his  ministr}% 
and,  being  well-educated,  noodest.  faithful,  and  cir- 
cumspect, and  greatly  devoted  to  his  calling,  his  prom- 
ise of  future  usefulness  to  the  church  was  rapidly  ma- 
turing, when  he  died.— J/mi(<ea  of  Conferencee,  1824. 

Andrads,  Antonio  d*,  a  Portuguese  Jesuit  and 
missionary,  bom  at  Villa  de  Oleiros  about  1580,  died 
August  20,  1688.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  at 
Coimbra  in  1596,  and  was,  in  1601,  sent  as  missionary 
to  India.  Having  been  appointed  superior  of  the  mis- 
sions of  Mongolia,  he  learned  that  in  Thibet  certain 
vestigea  of  Cliristianity,  or  some  form  of  relip^ious  wor- 
ship similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  to  be  found.  He  accordingly  concluded  to  visit 
that,  until  then,  almost  entirely  unknown  countn'. 
He  suooessfully  accomplislied  the  hazardous  jour- 
ney, and  reached  Caparanga,  a  city  which  was  the 
xeridence  of  the  military  chief  of  Thibet.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  well  received  by  the  grandees  and  the 
court,  and  that  he  was  alloweid  to  preach  and  to  erect 
a  temple  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  returned  to  Mon- 
golia in  order  to  associate  with  himself  other  mission- 
aries. With  these  he  went  a  second  time  to  Thibet, 
where  he  again  met  with  a  fhvorable  reception.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  elected  provincial  of  the  residence 
of  Goa,  where  he  remained  until  bis  death.  Andrada 
published  an  account  of  his  first  journey  to  Thibet  un- 
der the  title  Novo  Descobrimento  do  Orao  Catago^  om 
doe  Regnoe  de  Thibet  (Lisb.  1626,  4to>- (A>w  Discocerg 
of  the  Great  Cafhag,  or  the  Kingdom  of  Thibet},  This 
work  was  translated  into  many  other  languages — ^into 
Frepch  hi  1629.— Hoefer,  Biog,  Gineraie,  it,  546. 

Andrada,  Diogo  Payva  d',  a  Portuguese  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Coimbra  in  1528,  and  became 
grand  treasurer  of  King  John.  He  distinguished  him- 
self  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  concerning  which  ho  wrote 
QwtgH'mvm  Orthodoxarum  libri  ar,  against  Chemnitz 
Examrn  Cone,  Trid,  (Venice,  1664, 4to);  also  Dffentio 
Fidei  Trideni.  lib.  vi  (Lisb.  1578, 4to) ;  De  ConeUionm 
Aucioritate;  and  several  volumes  of  sermons.  He 
died  in  1575.— Alegambe,  Bibl.  Script,  8oc.  Jaw, 
Hoefer,  Now.  Biog.  Genirole^  i,  588. 

Andrada,  or  Thomas  do  Jesus,  brother  of  the  last, 
and  monk  of  the  Augustine  monastery  at  Coimbra. 
He  laid  the  foundation  in  1578  of  the  Diecalceata.  He 
followed  King  Don  Sebastian  into  Africa,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Alcacer,  August  4, 1578, 
and  thrown  by  the  infidels  into  a  dungeon,  where  no 
other  light  penetrated  but  that  which  came  to  him 
throagh  the  cracks  in  the  door.  Here  ho  wrote,  in 
Portuguese,  The  Labon  ofJesue,  which  obtained  great 
celebrity,  and  has  been  translated  into  Spanish,  Ital- 
ian, and  French.  He  died  April  17. 1582,  in  the  place 
of  his  confinement,  where,  in  spite  of  the  random  sent 
by  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Linhares,  ho  preferred 
to  remain,  that  he  might  comfort,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  tbe  Christian  captives  imprisoned  with 
him.  Father  Alexis  de  Meneses  has  written  his  Life, 
which  is  appended  to  **  The  Labors  of  Jesus,"  printed 
in  16dl.~Landon,  Eccles.  Diet,  i,  850. 

Andrett,  Jakob,  a  celebrated  Lutheran  theologian, 
bora  at  Waiblingen,  in  Wartemberg,  March  25, 1528. 
In  1543  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  and  in  1553  that  of  doctor  in  theology. 
In  1546  he  became  deacon  in  Stuttgart ;  and  when  the 
Spanish  troops  took  the  town,  he  alone,  of  all  the 
Protestant  pastors,  remained.  In  1555  and  1556  he 
labored  successfully  in  planting;  tho  Reformation  in 
Oettingen  and  Baden.  In  1557  he  attended  the  dieta 
of  Frankfort  and  Ratisbon,  and  was  one  of  the  secre* 
taries  at  the  Conference  of  Worms.  In  1557  he  pub- 
lished his  work  De  Caend  Domini,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  published  a  reply  to  tho  work  of  Staphylus 
(who  had  gone  over  to  the  Boman  Church)  against 
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Lnther,  in  which  that  writer  had  made  a  collection  of 
the  variooB  opinions  of  all  the  different  Protestant 
sects,  and  attributed  them  to  Lather  as  the  origin  of 
alL  In  1562  he  was  made  professor  of  theolog}"  and 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  TQbingen.  He  went, 
in  1563,  to  Strasbnrg,  where  Zanchius  had  been  pro- 
pounding the  doctrine  that  the  elect  cannot  fall  from 
grace,  sin  as  they  will,  and  persuaded  Zanchius  to  sign 
a  confession  of  faith  Which  he  drew  up.  Soe  Zxif- 
CHIC8.  During  the  next  eight  years  he  travelled 
largely  in  Germany  and  Bohemia,  consolidating  the 
Reformation.  In  1571  he  comliated  the  notion  of 
Flaccius  lUyricus  that  sin  is  a  substanee.  But  the  most 
important  labor  of  his  life  was  his  share  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Formula  Concordia^  composed  by  a  meet- 
ing of  divines  at  Torgau,  1576,  and  revised  in  April, 
1577,  at  the  monastery  of  Berg,  by  Andre&,  Chemnitz, 
and  Selnekker.  This  Liber  Bergtntis  was  accepted  by 
Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  who  caused  his  clergy  to 
sign  it,  and  invited  those  of  other  German  states  to 
sign  also.  Many  refused.  The  boolc,  previously  re- 
vised by  Musculus,  Comerus,  and  Chytrieus,  with  a 
preface  by  Andreft,  was  printed  in  1579.  (See  Franckc, 
Ubri  SymboUd^  part  iii,  ProUgom. ;  and  see  Formu- 
la CoNCORDi.fi.)  It  is  thoroughly  polemical,  on  the 
Lutheran  side,  against  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  sac- 
raments. An  account  of  the  controversies  caused  by 
the  Formvla  is  given  by  Mosheim  (Cft.  //ti/.  cent,  xvi, 
sec.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i).  Andreft  labored  earnestly  to  gain 
general  assent  to  the  Formuia ;  for  five  years  he  trav- 
elled widely,  conferring  with  princes,  magistrates,  and 
pastors.  In  1583  and  1584  he  labored  at  a  voluminous 
work  on  the  ubiquity  of  Christ.  In  1586  he  disputed 
with  Beza  at  the  colloquy  of  Montbelliard,  and  died 
at  TQbingen  Jan.  7.  1590.  He  wrote  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  different  works,  chiefly  polemical. 
— Mosheim,  Ck.  I/ist,  cent,  xvi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  38-40 ; 
Niedner's  Zeitschrifty  1853,  Heft  iii ;  Herzog,  Heal- 
EncyldopadUj  s.  v. 

Andreae,  Abraham,  Lutheran  archbishop  of  Up- 
sala,  a  native  of  Angermannland,  died  in  1607.  While 
rector  of  the  university  of  Stockholm  he  offended  King 
John,  the  son  of  Gustavus  Wasa,  who  wished  to  re- 
establish the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Sweden.  In 
order  to  escape  imprisonment  he  fled  to  Germany, 
where  he  spent  thirteen  years,  during  which  time  he 
published  most  of  his  works.  In  1598,  after  the  death 
of  John,  and  during  the  absence  of  Sigismund,  his  suc- 
cessor, who  was  at  the  samo  time  king  of  Poland,  the 
Swedish  clergy  met  at  Upsal,  resolved  to  maintain  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  unanimously  elected  An- 
dreae archbishop.  King  John  Sigismund,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  Stockholm,  had  to  confirm  the  election,  and 
he  was  crowned  by  Andreae.  Duke  Cliarles,  the 
prince  regent  of  Sweden,  charged  him  with  reorgan- 
izing the  church  affairs ;  but  on  the  tour  which  he  un- 
dertook to  this  end  he  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
people  by  his  rigor,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
regent.  Bein^  moreover  accused  of  a  secret  under- 
standing with  Sigismund,  he  was  deprived  of  his  office 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  of  Gripsholm,  where  he 
died.  Andreae  wrote  a  work  against  the  Adiaphorists 
(/Vunt  i4ci»ap^rortifii  fAVittenlicrg,  1587,  8vo),  with 
several  other  works.  He  also  translated  a  commen- 
tary on  Daniel  by  Draconitis,  and  published  several 
works  of  his  father-in-law,  Lanrentius  Petri  de  Nerike. 
— Hoefer,  Biog,  Geniralf^  ii,  574. 

Andreifl  Cretenbto  {Andrew  ofCrete)^  fo  called 
because  he  was  archbishop  of  that  island.  Bom  at 
Damascus  about  686,  he  embraced  the  monastic  state 
at  Jerusalem,  for  which  reason  he  is  sometimes  styled 
Jiieroeofymitanus.  He  was  a  vehement  antagonist  of 
the  Monothelites,  was  ordained  deacon  st  Constanti- 
nople, and  shortly  after  was  made  archbishop  of  Crete, 
which  church  he  governed  for  many  years,  and  died 
at  Mitylene  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.     Be- 


sides his  sermons,  homilies,  and  orations,  he  wrots 
many  hymns,  some  of  which  are  still  sung  in  the 
Greek  churches.  The  Greek  Church  commemorates 
him  as  a  saint  on  July  4.  His  remains  are  gathered 
under  the  title  Opera  Gr.  et  Lot,  cum  notis  Comtbefa, 
fol.  (Phris,  1644).— Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  anno  635;  Landon, 
Eccks,  Diet,  i,  852. 

Andreas,  archbishop  of  Crain  in  Austria,  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  Luther,  lived  in  the  second  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Having  been  sent  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  III  to  Rome,  he  was  scandaliaed  at 
the  manners  of  the  Roman  court.  Andreas  urged  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  church  upon  the  cardinals 
and  the  pope,  who  at  first  praised  his  zeal,  but  when 
Andreas  became  more  urgent  had  him  put  in  prison  in 
1482.  Having  been  liberated  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Emperor  Frederick  III,  he  went  to  Basle,  and 
attempted  to  convoke  another  general  council.  Pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  universities  showed  to  him  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy,  but  the  pope  excommunicated  him 
and  all  who  would  give  him  an  asylum.  When  the 
city  of  Basle  refused  to  expel  Andnas,  the  papal  leg- 
ate put  it  under  the  interdict,  to  which,  however,  no 
one  paid  any  attention  except  the  Carmelit«  monks, 
who  on  that  account  wero  rofnsed  any  alms  by  the  cit- 
izens, and  nearly  starved  to  death.  After  a  long  ne- 
gotiation between  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  Andreas 
was  summoned  to  retract,  and  when  he  revised  he  was 
put  in  prison,  where,  after  a  few  months,  he  was  found 
hung,  in  1484 — on  the  same  day,  it  is  said,  when  Lu- 
ther was  bom.  His  body  was  put  in  a  barrel,  and, 
through  the  executioner,  thrown  into  the  Rhine. — 
Hoefer,  Biog,  Ghuraie, 

AndreftB,  or  AndreA.  JohannYalkmten,  grand- 
son  of  Jakob,  was  bom  at  Herrenberg,  Aug.  17, 15M. 
After  completing  his  academic  course  at  TQbingen,  he 
travelled  for  some  years  as  tutor.  In  1614  be  became 
deacon  at  Vaihingen,  where  he  labored  zealonsly  six 
years  as  preacher  and  writer,  directing  his  eiforts 
mainly  against  formalism  and  mysticism.  Himself 
a  practical  Christian,  he  mourned  over  the  frivolcNis 
learning  and  pedantry  of  the  time,  and  directed  his 
life  and  labors  against  it.  But  instead  of  attacking 
them  in  the  usual  way,  he  adopted  wit  and  satire  as 
his  weapons.  He  wrote  Mmippus^  slve  Saiyrieormm 
dlalogorum  ceniuria  against  unpractical  orthodoxy,  and 
A  lethea  Ej  ul  against  cabalistic  theosophy .  H is  Fama 
FrafemitatU  Rosa  Cruets  (1C14),  and  Conftsdo  f rater" 
nUatis  R.  C.  (1615),  were  an  ironical  attack  on  the  S6> 
cret  societies  of  his  times.  Those  who  did  not  under- 
stand the  mystification  ascribed  to  him  the  foundation 
of  the  Rosicrucians  (q.  v.).  lie  wrote  ogain,  and  book 
after  book,  to  show  that  his  first  work  was  fictitious, 
and  designed  to  teach  a  useful  lesf^on;  but  nobody 
would  believe  him  at  first.  But  finally  he  was  under- 
stood, and  "  no  Fatire  was  probably  ever  attended  with 
more  beneficial  results.**  His  real  object  was  to  over- 
throw the  idols  of  the  time  in  literature  and  religion, 
and  to  bring  the  minds  of  men  bock  to  Christ;  and  no 
writer  of  his  time  did  more  to  accomplish  this  end. 
He  removed  to  Calv  in  1C20,  where,  after  the  battle 
of  Nordlingen,  1634,  he  lost  his  library  and  other  prop- 
erty. He  died  at  Adelsberg,  June  27,  1654.  For  a 
further  account  of  him,  see  Hossbach,  Andred  wHd  §em 
Zeitalter  (Berlin,  1819) ;  Hurst,  ffislory  of  Ratiamalim^ 
chap,  i;  Rheinwald,  Andrea  Vita  ab  ipso  comsenptm 
(^ri.  18J<J) ;  Hase,  Church  History,  §  880. 

An'drew  {'AvSplac^  mardy)^  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  His  name  b  of  Greek:  origin  (Athen.  xv. 
G75 ;  vii,  312),  but  was  in  use  among  the  later  Jews 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  2,  2;  see  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii,  82; 
comp.  Diod.  Sic.  Excerpta  Vat,  p.  14,  ed.  Lips.),  as 
appears  from  a  passage  quoted  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud  by  Lightfoot  {/larmony^  Luke  v,  10).  He 
was  a  native  of  tt^e  city  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee  (John 
i,  44),  and  brother  of  Simon  Peter  (Matt,  iv,  18;  s, 
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3 ;  John  i,  41).  He  was  at  first  a  diBciple  of  John  the 
Baptist  (John  i,  89),  and  was  led  to  receive  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  in  consequence  of  John's  expressly  point- 
ing him  out  as  "the  Lamb  of  God"  (John  i,  86),  A.D. 
26.  His  first  care,  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  Tilidity  of  the  clafans  of  Jesus,  was  to  bring  to 
him  his  brother  Simon.  Neither  of  them,  howeyer, 
became  at  that  time  stated  attendants  on  our  Lord ; 
for  we  find  that  they  were  still  pursuing  their  occupa- 
tion as  fishermen  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  when  Jesus, 
after  John's  imprisonment,  called  them  to  follow  him 
(Matt,  ir,  18  sq. ;  Mark  i,  16, 17),  A.D.  27.  See  Pbtbr. 
In  two  of  the  lists  of  the  apostles  (Matt,  z,  2 ;  Luke  vi, 
1.3)  he  is  named  in  the  first  pair  with  Peter,  but  in 
Mark  iii,  18,  in  connection  with  Philip,  and  in  Acts  i, 
13,  with  James.  In  accompanying  Jesus  he  appears 
as  one  of  the  confidential  disciples  (Mark  xiii,  8 ;  John 
ri,  8 ;  zii,  22),  bnt  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  confound- 
ed (as  by  Liktselberger,  KirdU.  Tradit.  uber  Jch.  p. 
199  sq,)  with  the  beloved  ducipk  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
(see  L&eice,  Camm.  66.  Jok,  i,  653  sq. ;  Maier,  Comm, 
M  JoA.  i,  43  sq.).  Very  little  is  related  of  Andrew 
b}r  any  of  the  eTangeliata :  the  principal  incidents  in 
vliich  his  name  occurs  during  the  life  of  Christ  are 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (John  vi,  9),  his  in- 
troducing to  our  Lord  certain  Greeks  who  desired  to 
Me  him  (John  xii,  22),  and  his  asking,  along  with 
his  brother  Simon  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedeo,  for  a 
forther  explanation  of  what  our  Lord  had  said  in  ref- 
erence to  the  deatmction  of  the  temple  (Mark  xiii,  8). 
Of  his  snbeequent  history  and  labors  we  liaTe  no  au- 
thentic record.  Tradition  assigns  Scjrtbia  (EnseUus, 
iii,  1. 71),  Greece  (Theodoret,  i,  1425 ;  Jerome,  Ep,  148 
ad  i/iore.),  and,  at  a  later  date,  Asia  Minor,  Thrace 
(Hippolytua,  ii,  80),  and  elsewhere  (Niceph.  ii,  89), 
as  die  scenes  of  his  ministry.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
founded  a  charch  in  Constantinople,  and  ordained 
Stacbrs  (q.  t.),  named  by  Paul  (Rom.  xvi,  9),  as  its 
first  t^hop.  At  length,  the  tradition  statea,  he  came 
to  Patne,  a  city  of  Achaia,  where  JR^eoB,  the  procon- 
ral,  enraged  at  hia  persisting  to  preach,  commanded 
him  to  join  in  sacrifices  to  the  heathen  gods ;  and  upon 
the  apostle*8  refusal,  ho  ordered  him  to  l»e  seyerely 
Monrged  and  tben  cmcified.  To  make  his  death  the 
more  lingering,  he  was  fastened  to  the  cross,  not  with 
Btila,  hot  with  cords.  Having  hung  two  days,  prais- 
ing God,  and  exhorting  the  spectators  to  the  faith,  he 
IS  laid  to  have  expired  en  tlie  80th  of  November,  but 
m  what  year  is  uncertain.  The  cross  is  stated  to  have 
heen  of  the  form  called  Cruz  deatsmta  (  X  ),  and  com- 
■Mmly  known  as  '* St.  Andrew's  cross;"  but  this  is 
doabted  by  some  (see  Lepsius,  De  cruce^  i,  7 ;  Sagittar. 
Ih  cntciatib,  marUfr,  viii,  12).  .  His  relics,  it  is  said, 
vere  afterward  removed  fmrn  Patne  to  Constantinople. 
(Comp.  generally  Fabric.  Cod,  Apocryph,  i,  456  sq. ; 
Sslnt  ha  Ecang,  p.  98  sq. ;  Menolog,  Gracor.  i,  221  sq. ; 
Pierionii  Vti,  ApoetoL  p.  82  sq. ;  Andr.  de  Sassy,  An- 
dnat/raier  Petrt\  Par.  1646.)    See  Apostle. 

An  spocryphal  book,  bearing  the  title  of  *'  The  A(^ts 
of  Andrew,"  is  mentioned  by  Ensebius  (iii,  25),  £pi. 
phanius  {Heer,  xlvi,  1 ;  Ixiii,  1),  and  others.  It  seems 
never  to  have  been  received  except  by  some  heretical 
Kcts,  as  the  Encratites,  Origenians,  etc.  (Fabric.  Cod, 
^pocnfpk.  ii,  747 ;  Kleuker,  Ueb.  Se  Apocr.  d.  N,  T, 
^  381  sq.).  Tbia  book,  as  well  as  a  *'  Gospel  of  St. 
Andrew/'  was  declared  apocryphal  by  the  decree  of 
Pope  Gelaslus  (Jones,  On  the  Canon^  i,  179  sq.).  Tisch- 
endorf  has  published  the  Greek  text  of  a  work  bear- 
ing the  title  *'  Acts  of  Andrew,**  and  also  of  one  entitled 
**Aets  of  Andrew  and  Matthew*'  (^Acta  Apottolorum 
Apocrypha^  Lpz.  1841).  See  Hammerschmid,  A  ndreas 
(fctcryOii  (Prag.  1699);  Hnnke,  De  Andrea  apottoh 
(Lips.  1698);  Lemroius,  Memoria  Andrea  apottoH 
(Viteb.  1705);  Woog^  Pretbgierorum  et  diaconontm 
Ackake  de  wtartfrio  8.  Andrea  fpuiola  (Lips.  1749). 
See  Acra,  aFtmious ;  Gospels,  spurious. 

AaAxtfWf  hfahop  of  Cssarea,  in  Cappadocia,  lived 


at  the  dose  of  the  fifth  century  (according  to  othen, 
toward  the  dose  of  the  ninth).  See  Aretab.  He 
wrote  in  the  Greek  language  a  commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Pelta- 
nus,  and  published  under  the  title,  Andrea,  Cteearea 
Cappodocice  £pieeopt\  Commeniani  in  Johanme  Apostoli 
Apocalyptim  (In^olstadt,  1584, 4to).  The  original  was 
publiahed,  with  notes,  at  Heidelberg,  in  1596  (fol.),  and 
again,  together  with  the  works  of  Aretas  and  others, 
in  1862,  at  Paris  (<9.  P,  jV.  Andrem  Catareie,  etc.  Opera, 
8vo).  They  also  attribute  to  him  a  Therapeutica  Spirt- 
tttaUe,  which  is  to  be  found  in  manuscript  at  the  library 
of  Vienna.  The  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  which  gives 
the  views  of  Gregory,  Cyril,  Papias,  Irenseus,  Metho- 
dius, and  Hippoly  tus,  is  of  some  importance  for  estab- 
lishing the  canonicity  of  the  Apocalypse. — Hoefer, 
Bioff.  Gin,  ii,  549;  Retti^,  Ueber  Andreas  und  AretaSj 
in  Stud.  u,Krit,  (1838,  p.  748);  Urdner,  IVbriy,  v, 77-79. 

Andrew  of  Crete.     See  Andreas  Cretexsis. 
Andrew,  archbishop  of  Grain.     See  Andreas. 

Andrewes,  Lancelot,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
was  bom  in  London  1555,  educated  at  Merchant- 
Tailon*  School,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Pembroke 
Hal),  Cambridge.  As  divinity  lecturer  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  he  delivered,  in  1585,  his  well-known  lectures  on 
the  Ten  Commandments,  which  were  first  published  in 
1642,  and  a  new  and  complete  edition  in  1C50.  He 
afterward  had  the  living  of  Alton,  in  Hampshire; 
then  that  of  St.  Giles*-without,  Cripplegate,  in  Lon- 
don, and  was  made  canon  residentiary  of  St  Paul's, 
preliendary  of  Southwell,  and  master  of  Pembroke 
Hall.  B}'  King  James  I  be  was  created,  in  1605,  bish- 
op  of  Chichester ;  then,  in  1609,  bishop  of  Ely ;  and 
lastly,  in  1618,  was  translated  to  Winchester,  which 
he  held  to  the  day  of  his  death  in  162C.  His  piety, 
learning,  and  acuteness  arc  well  known ;  and  so  char- 
itable was  he,  that  in  the  last  six  yean  of  his  life  he 
is  said  to  have  given,  in  private  charity  alone,  £1800, 
a  ver^'  large  sum  in  those  days.  He  translated  tho 
authorized  version  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  Joshua  to  Chronicles.  Casaulxm, 
Cluverius,  Grotius,  Yossius,  and  other  emment  schoU 
an  of  the  time,  have  all  highly  eulogized  the  exten- 
sive erudition  of  Bishop  Andrewes,  which  was  wont, 
it  appears,  to  overfiow  In  his  convenation,  as  well  as 
in  his  writings.  He  was  alf  o  celebrated  for  his  talent 
at  repartee.  He  united  to  the  purest  conscientiouft- 
ness  a  considerable  degree  of  courtly  address,  of  which 
the  following  anecdote  has  been  preserved  as  a  curious 
instance.  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  he,  being 
one  day  at  dinner  in  the  palace,  James  surprised  them 
by  suddenly  putting  this  question,  *'  My  lords,  cannot 
I  take  my  subjects*  money  when  I  require  it,  without 
all  the  formality  of  a  (rrant  by  Parliament  ?'*  Bishop 
Keale  immediately  replied,  "God  forbid,  sire,  but  you 
should.  You  are  the  Ireath  of  our  nof  trils.'*  "  Well,** 
said  James,  turning  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
**what  do  you  say?**  "Sire,  I  am  not  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  in  Parliamentary'  aflfairs,**  was  the 
evasive  reply.  **Come,  now,  Andrewes,  no  escape, 
your  opinion  immediately,**  demanded  the  king. 
"Then,  sire,**  answered  he,  "I  think  it  perfectly  law- 
ftil  to  take  my  brother  Neale' s,  for  he  has  offered  it.** 

Bishop  Andrewes  was  indisputably  the  most  learned 
of  his  English  contemporaries,  excepting  Usher,  in  the 
Fathers,  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  canon  law.  He 
was  the  head  of  that  school  which  began  to  rise  in 
England  in  the  16th  centnr}*,  which  appealed  to  an- 
tiquity and  history  in  defence  of  the  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  its  conflicts  with  Bome.  To 
express  his  theological  tenets  briefly,  he  was  of  the 
school  which  is  generally  called  the  school  of  Land, 
holding  the  doctrines  of  apostolic  succession,  that "  the 
true  and  real  bodv  of  Christ  is  in  the  Eucharist.**  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  Puritans,  who  in  turn 
charged  him  with  popery  and  supentition  because  of 
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tiM  ornamtents  of  his  chapel,  and  the  eereinoiiies  there. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  moet  fervent  devotion.  Five 
honn  eveiy  day  did  he  dedicate  almost  entirely  to  de- 
votional exercises.  Prayer  might  be  said  to  be  tlie 
very  clement  he  breathed.  Daring  the  illness  that 
laid  him  on  a  bed  of  languishing  and  death,  his  voice 
was  almost  constantly  heard  pouring  forth  ejaculatory 
prayers;  and  when,  through  failure  of  strength,  he 
could  no  longer  articulati,  his  uplifted  hands  and 
eyes  indicated  the  channel  in  which  his  unexpressed 
thoughts  continued  to  flow.  He  died  September  25, 
1626,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  His  chief  work  is 
his  Sermons,  ninety-six  in  all,  the  best  edition  of 
which  is  that  published  in  the  Angh-CatitoUe  library 
(Oxford,  5  vols.  8vo,  1841-43).  He  also  wrote  Totiwra 
Torti  (l^nd.  1609),  being  an  answer  to  Bellarmine  on 
King  James's  Book  concerning  the  Oath  of  Allegiance 
(Oxford,  1851, 8vo) ;  Pirces  PnvaitB  (1G48 ;  and  lately 
in  EngUsh  by  the  Rev.  P.  Hall,  1839);  The  Pattern 
ofCaiechistical  Doctrine  (Lend.  1C50,  fol. ;  Oxf.  1846, 
8vo) ;  Potthumow  and  Orphan  Lectures^  delivered  at  St. 
Paul's  and  St,Gike'  (Lend.  1657,  fol.);  Oputada  qum- 
dam  potthuma  (Lond.  1629,  4to;  reprinted  in  Anglo^ 
Catholic  Library,  Oxford,  1851,  8vo).  The  Bev.  C. 
Danbery  published  Seventeen  Sermone  of  Andrewes, 
'^modernized  for  general  readers'*  (Lond.  1821,  8vo). 
See  Isaacson,  Life  of  Buhop  Andre»oet$  Cassan,  Litis 
of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester  (London,  1827);  Fuller, 
Church  History  of  Britain;  British  Critic,  xxxi,  169; 
Darling,  Cydopadia  BSbHographica,  i,  78;  Allibone, 
Dici,  of  Authors,  i,  61. 

Andreinrs,  ZSlifllia,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Sept.  29,  1768.  He  was  con- 
verted at  an  early  age,  and  soon  resolved  to  become  a 
Baptist  minister.  His  opportunities  of  education  were 
limited,  but  he  made  the  most  of  them,  and  was  occu- 
pied as  a  teacher  and  surveyor,  with  occasional  at- 
tempts at  preaching,  until  he  was  ordained  as  pastor 
in  Fairfax,  Vt.,  in  1793.  He  labored  successively  in 
Hopkinton,  N.  H. ;  Nottingham  West  (now  Hudson), 
in  the  same  state ;  Templeton,  Mass.,  in  which  region 
he  is  still  remembered  as  the  *'  apostle  of  the  Baptists ;" 
Hinsdale,  N.  H. ;  the  region  west  of  Lake  Champlain ; 
Princeton;  Leominster;  South  Gardiner  and  Koyal- 
ston.  Amid  all  his  labors,  his  desire  for  study  was 
irrepressible,  and  he  mastered  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
German.  In  January,  1883,  he  had  an  attack  of  pa* 
ralysis,  and  a  second  in  1884,  which  disabled  him  al- 
most wholly.  He  died  Feb.  8, 1840.  Mr.  Andrews 
published  several  essays,  tracts,  and  sermons;  also 
The  Moral  Tendencies  of  UmversaUsm  (18mo) ;  Review 
of  Winchester  on  universal  Restoration ;  VindictUion  of 
the  BaptisU  (12mo).— Spragne,  Annals,  vi,  268. 

Andre^ws,  Jedediah,  tho  first  Presbyterian  min- 
ister in  Pennsylvania,  was  bom  at  Ilingham,  Mass., 
in  1674,  f:;raduated  at  Harvard  1695,  and  settled  in 
1698  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  ordained  in  1701. 
In  the  division  of  the  church  in  1744,  Mr.  Andrews  re- 
mained Avith  the  Old  Side,  Toward  tho  close  of  his 
life  he  was  suspended  for  immorality,  but  afterward 
restored.     He  died  in  1747. — Sprague,  Annals,  Ui,  10. 

Andre^ws,  Iiorln,  LL.D.,  president  of  Kenyon 
College,  Ohio,  was  bom  in  Ashland  Co.,  Ohio,  April 
1,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  College.  On 
leaving  college,  he  liecame  a  teacher,  and  was  engaged 
in  various  educational  positions  of  importance  until 
1854,  when  he  was  elected  president  of  Kenyon  Col- 
lege. The  college  was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb.  There 
were  scarcely  thirty  students,  and  but  a  remnant  of  a 
iiicnlty.  Yet  in  six  years  of  his  administration  the 
number  of  students  grew  to  250,  the  faculty  was  en- 
larged, and  new  buildings  added.  When  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  broke  out  in  1861,  **  President  Andrews 
folt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  come  forward  with  all  his  en- 
ergies and  influence  in  support  of  the  government. 
Ha  raised  a  company  at  Knox  Counfy,  of  which  he 


was  made  captain ;  and  afterward  was  elected  coiood 
of  the  4th  Ohio  Regiment    His  firrt  post  vai  it  Cunp 
DennisoU)  from  whence  he  was  ordered  with  hii  ngi* 
ment  to  Virginia.    After  fatiguing  service  on  the 
field,  he  was  stationed  at  Oakland,  where  he  ranainei 
on  duty  until  the  end  of  August.    Bat  the  great  ex- 
posure to  which  he  was  subjected,  wore  so  mocb  <n 
his  health  that  he  was  prostrated  with  camp  (ever. 
He  was  ordered  at  once  to  proceed  home,  and  aniTed 
there  only  to  he  placed  on  the  bed  from  whidi  he  sever 
rose.     He  died  at  Gambier,  September  18, 1861.  A 
large  part  of  his  activity*  had  been  devoted  to  the  oon- 
mon  school  system  of  Ohio ;  and  its  present  ezcellean 
is  largely  due  to  his  labors.     Eminent  as  a  teacher, 
orator,  and  college  oflScer,  he  crowned  the  glory  of  an 
active  and  faithful  life  liy  a  patriotic  and  glorious  death 
for  hb  country." — Episcopal  Recorder,  Nov.  28,  l&Cl. 

AndreiMT's,  St.,  See  ah d  Unit EBsmr  or,  conotr 
of  Fife,  Scotland.     The  legendary  story  is  that "  Beg- 
ulus,  a  Greek  monk  of  Patras,  in  Achaia,  wsncd  by 
a  vision,  carried  with  him  in  a  ship  the  relics  of  St 
Andrew.    After  long  storms  the  ship  was  wieched 
near  the  place  where  the  city  of  St.  Andrew*B  oov 
stands ;  Regulus  and  his  company  escaped,  and  broogbt 
the  relics  safe  to  shore.     This  was  in  the  time  of  Her- 
gnstus,  king  of  the  Picts  (about  the  year  870),  vho 
erected  a  church  there,  afterward  called  the  charch  of 
St.  Regulus,  or  St.  Rule's  church,  the  ruins  of  vbkh 
still  remain.     Kenneth,  8d  king  of  the  Scots  (f  994X 
transferred  the  see  of  Aberaethy  to  tlus  city,  and  ct^ 
dered  it  to  be  called  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  sad  the 
bishop  thereof  was  styled  Maximus  Scotomm  E]»5co- 
pus. "    The  present  incumbent  of  **  St.  Andrew's,  Dos- 
keld,  and  Dumblane,"  is  Charles  Wordsworth,  D.D., 
consecrated  in  1852.     The  Unirtrsity,  the  oldest  in 
Scotland,  was  founded  by  Bishop  Wardlaw  in  1410.  It 
consists  of  the  United  Colieire  of  St.  Salvador,  founded 
by  Bishop  Kennedy  in  1456,  and  St.  Leonard,  foasded 
in  1512;  and  St.  Mary's  College,  founded  by  Beaton 
in  1587.     Tho  education  in  the  latter  ia  exdosiTelr 
theological.    The  number  of  chairs  in  the  ooUcgea 
which  constitute  the  university  is  14,  and  the  attend- 
ance of  late  years  has  been  rather  less  than  200.  liere, 
in  the  centre  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  In  Scotland,  the 
Reformation  first  made  its  appearance;   Scotlaod'a 
proto-martyr,  Patrick  Hamilton,  suflTered  here  in  15^^ 
and  George  Wishart  in  1546,  and  here  John  Knox  firrt 
opened  bis  lips  as  a  preacher  of  the  Reformed  fsitb.— 
Chambers,  Encydoptedia;  Landon,  Ecd,  Ditt,  i,  Sa8. 

Andronicians,  followers  of  a  certain  Androntcn^, 
who  taught  the  errors  of  Severus.  They  believed  the 
upper  part  of  the  woman  to  be  the  creation  of  God, 
and  the  lower  part  the  work  of  the  devil. — Epiph. 
Hceres.  xlv ;  Landon,  Eccl,  Dictionary,  s.  t. 

Androni'CUB  C-'^v^povicoCt  man-conguering)^  the 
name  (frequent  among  the  Greeks)  of  several  men  in 
Scripture  history. 

1.  An  officer  left  as  viceroy  (ftaStxofuv(>c,  ^  Hacc 
iv,  81)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epif&anes  during  his 
absence  (B.C.  171).     Menelaus  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  secure  his  ^ood  offices  by  ofTering  him 
some  golden  vessels  which  ho  had  taken  from  the 
temple.     When  Onias  III  (q.  v.)  waa  certxinly  as- 
sured that  the  socrilego  had  liecn  committed,  he  ^arp- 
ly  reproved  Menelaus  for  the  crime,  having  previously 
taken  refuge  in  tho  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Artemis 
at  Daphne.     At  the  instigation  of  Menelaua,  Androni- 
Gus  induced  Onias  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  and  imme- 
diately put  him  to  death  in  prison  (Tapikknai%\  2 
Mace,  iv,  34  ?).     This  murder  excited  general  ind^- 
nation ;  and  on  the  return  of  Antiochus,  Andronicus 
was  publicly  degraded  and  executed  (2  Mace,  iv,  80- 
88),  B.C.  169.     Josephus  places  the  death  of  Onias 
before  the  high-priesthood  of  Jason  {Ant,  xii,  6, 1),  and 
omits  all  mention  of  Andronicus ;  but  there  is  not.  suf- 
ficient reason  to  doubt  the  truthfulness  of  the 
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tire  in  2  Htcc.»  m  Wernadorf  has  done  {Defdi  Ubr, 
Maec.  p.  90  sq.). — Smith,  s.  ▼. 

2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochns  Epipluuies  who  was 
left  hy  him  on  Gorixim  (2  Mace,  v,  28),  probably  in 
occapttion  of  the  temple  there.  Aa  the  name  waa 
CDDunoD,  it  feema  nnreaaonable  to  identify  thia  gen- 
eral with  the  former  one,  and  ao  to  introduce  a  contra* 
dktion  into  the  hiatoiy  (Ewald,  Guck.  d,  Volket  Igr. 
ir,  335  o. ;  comp:  Grimm,  2  Mace,  iv,  88).  He  waa 
possibly  the  same  with  the  Andronicua,  son  of  Meaaa- 
lunttB,  menUoned  by  Josephna  (^Ant»  xiii,  3, 4)  aa  hav- 
ing conrinced  Ptolem}"  (Philometor)  of  the  orthodoxy 
of  the  temple  at  Jernaalam  in  oppoaition  to  that  of 
the  Samaritans. 

3.  A  Jewish  Christian,  the  kinaman  and  fellow* 
priiOQer  of  Paol,  who  apeaka  of  him  aa  lutving  been 
converted  to  Christianity  before  himaeli^  and  aa  now 
enjoying  the  high  regards  of  the  apoatlea  for  hia  uae* 
folneis  (Rom.  zvi,  7),  A.D.  55.  According  to  Hip- 
poljtos,  he  became  biahop  of  Pannonia ;  according  to 
Dorotheos,  of  Spain.  See  the  treatiaea  of  Boee,  De 
Andromeo  et  Jmuo  (Lips.  1743);  Orlog,  JM  Bomams 
9in6w  PatUu  epistolam  mUU  (Hafn.  1722). 

Andronicua.    See  AsDBOiaoiAva. 

Andvam,  Luican,  a  piooa  and  devoted  Methodiat 
preacher,  bom  in  Litchfield,  Ct.,  1778,  and  entered 
the  ministry  in  1810,  laboring  effectively  in  Connecti- 
cnt  and  New  Torli  until  snperannnated  in  1884.  He 
died  in  1852. 

Anecdftta  (ayUcSoraf  not  givet^  oid)j  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  nnpnbliahed  worka  of  ancient  writers. 
Tboa  Unimtori  entitles  the  worka  of  the  Greek  fa- 
thers which  he  gathered  from  variooa  libraries,  and 
published  for  the  first  time,  Anecdota  GrcBca.  Mar- 
tene  styles  his  work  of  a  aimilar  nature  Theaaitnu 
AwxdUonm  Nooug, 

A'nem  (Heb.  Anem\  C^9,  two  fountamt;  Sept. 
'Avdfi  V.  r.  AiWv),  a  Levitical  city  with  **anburb8,'* 
in  the  tribe  of  Isaachar,  assigned  to  the  Gerahonitea, 
sad  mentioned  in  connection  with  Bamoth  (1  Chron. 
^73).  It  ia  called  Ev-Gaxkim  (q.  V.)  hi  Josh,  zix, 
21;  xxi,29. 

A'ner  (Heb.  Aner^^  ^3^,  perhapa  a  5otr),  the  name 
of  s  man  and  of  a  pinoe. 

1.  (Sept.  Avyov.)  A  Canaanitiah  chief  in  the 
acishboriiood  of  Hebnm,  who,  with  two  others,  Eahcol 
and  Xaaue,  joined  hia  forces  with  those  of  Abraham 
ia  panuit  of  Chedorlaomer  and  hu  alliea,  who  had  pU- 
1^  Sodom  and  carried  Lot  away  captive  (Gen.  xiv, 
^1  i*\  B.C.  dr.  2080.  These  chiefs  did  not,  how- 
ever, imitate  the  diaintereated  conduct  of  the  patriarch, 
but  ictauied  their  portion  of  the  spoil.    See  Adba- 

BAX. 

2.  (Sept.  'Eyqp  ▼.  r.  *A»dp.^  A  city  of  Manaaaeh, 
pea  to  the  Levitea  of  Kohath's  family  (1  Chron.  vi, 
^)-  Geeenitts  anppoaea  this  to  be  the  same  with  the 
lAASACH  (q.  V.)  of  Judg.  i,  27,  or  Tamacb  (Joeh. 

An'ethothlte,  An'etotliita,  leea  corract  forms 
of  Anglicizing  the  word  Avathothitb.  See  Aka- 
TBOTH.  The  vaiiationa  hi  the  orthography  of  the 
jMje,  both  m  Hebrew  and  the  A.  V.,  ahonid  be  noticed. 
i.Jbe  city :  In  1  Kinga  ii,  26,  and  Jer.  xxidi,  9,  it  ia 
'^: V  and  simOariy  hi  2  Sam.  xxiU,  27,  with  the  arti- 
«fe;  Ansthoth.  2..The  citizens :  Anethothite,  2  Sam. 
xiju,  27;  Anetothlte,  1  Chron.  xxvii,  12;  Antothite, 
i  Ihron.  xi,  28 ;  xii,  8.  "  Jeremiah  of  Anatboth," 
Jw.  zrix,  27,  ahould  be  "  Jeremiah  the  Anathothite." 

Andthom.    See  Ahisb. 

Angareno  (a^yapiviit,  to  impreui  Vnlg.  amfforio; 
r^-  ▼, 41 ;  Mark  xv,  21),  tnnslated  ''conufeV'  (q.  v.) 
w  the  Aath.  Vera.,  Is  a  word  of  Peiaian,  or  rather 
7  Tatar  origin,  aignifying  to  compel  to  servo  aa  an 
«>>^poc  or  mounted  courier  (Xenoph.  Cgrtm,  viii. 
6.h  and  18;  Athen.  Ui,  M,  122;  ^ach.^^a»>.  282; 
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Part,  217 ;  Pint.  De  Alex,  p.  828).  The  word 
or  anf^arU^  in  Tatar,  means  compulsory  work  with- 
out pay.  Herodotua  (viii,  98)  describe*  the  system 
of  the  ayyaptia.  He  saya  that  the  Persians,  in  order 
to  make  all  haste  in  carrying  meaaages,  have  relays  of 
men  and  horaea  atatbned  at  intervale,  who  hand  the 
diapatch  fh>m  one  to  another  without  interruption 
either  from  weather  or  darkneaa,  in  the  same  way  aa 
the  Greeka  in  their  Xaftxaiii^opia,  Thia  horse-post 
the  Peraiana  called  dyyofiftov.  In  order  to  effect  the 
objo^  licanae  waa  given  to  the  couriers  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  preaa  into  tlie  aervice  men,  horses,  and 
even  veaaela  (comp.  Eath.  viii,  14).  Hence  the  word 
came  to  aignify  '*  prase,"  and  Ayyapiia  ia  explained  by 
Soidaa  (Lex.  a.  v.)  aa  aignifying  to  extort  public  serv- 
ice. Peiviaa  supremacy  introduced  the  practice  and 
the  name  into  Paleatine;  and  Lightfoot  {Om  Matt,  v, 
41)  aaya  the  Talmudista  used  to  call  any  oppressive 
ser^'ice  K^^MK  (see  Buxtorf,  Lex.  TaJbn,  col.  181). 
Among  the  propoeala  made  by  Demetrina  Soter  to 
Jonathan  the  high-priest,  one  waa  that  the  beasts  of 
the  Jews  ahould  not  be  taken  (dyyapcvcff^ai)  for  the 
public  uae  (Josephua,  Ant,  xiii,  2,  8).  The  rystem 
waa  alao  adopted  by  the  Romans,  and  thua  the  word 
^*  CM^orto'*  came  into  uae  in  later  Latin.  Pliny  {Ep, 
X,  14, 121, 122)  alludea  to  the  practice  of  thua  expe- 
diting public  diapatchea.  Chardin  (Tropelt,  p.  257) 
and  other  travellera  (e.  g.  Col.  Cambell,  Trav.  pt.  il, 
p.  92  aq.)  make  mention  of  it.  The  dyyapoi  were  also 
called  iardviai  (Stephena,  Themmr,  Gr,  p.  ccclxxix). 
The  word  ia  alao  apiiied  to  the  impoeition  of  our  Sav- 
iour*s  croaa  upon  Simon  the  Cy ranian  (Matt,  xxvil,  82). 
See  KuinAl,  Common,  on  Matt,  v,  41,  and  the  litera- 
ture there  referred  to;  Bawlinaon^a  Herodotua^  iv,  286. 

Angel  (dfyycXoc,  uaed  in  the  Sept.  and  New  Teat, 
for  the  Hebrew  "^f  MPS,  malak'\  a  word  signifying  both 
in  Hebrew  and  Greek  a  metamger  (q.  v.),  and  Uierefore 
uaed  to  denote  whatever  God  employs  to  execute  hia 
purpoaea,  or  to  manifest  hia  preaence  or  hia  power ;  hence 
often  with  the  addition  of  hin*^,  Jtkovak,  or  D"^I1^K, 
Elokvm,  In  later  booka  the  word  D*^0*T{^,  hedoekinp, 
holy  ones,  oi  Jyioi,  ia  uaed  as  an  equivalent  term.  In 
some  paaaagea  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  an  ordinary 
messenger  (Job  i,  14 ;  1  Sam.  xi,  8 ;  Luke  vii,  4 ;  ix, 
52) ;  in  others  it  ia  applied  to  prophets  (Isa.  xliii,  19 ; 
Hag.  i,  18;  Mai.  iU);  to  priests  (£ccl.  v,  5;  Mai.  ii, 
7);  to  ministera  of  the  New  Testament  (Bev.  i,  20). 
It  is  also  applied  to  impersonal  agents ;  aa  to  the  pil« 
lar  of  cloud  (Exod.  xiv,  19) ;  to  the  pestilence  (2  Sam. 
xxiv,  18, 17 ;  2  Kinga  xix,  80);  to  the  winda  ("who 
maketh  the  winds  hia  angels,"  Psa.  civ,  4) :  so  like- 
wise plagues  generally  are  called  "  evil  angela**  (Paa. 
Ixxviii,  49),  and  Paul  calls  his  thorn  In  the  flesh  an 
"  angel  of  Satan"  (2  Cor.  xii,  7). 

But  thia  name  is  more  eminently  and  distinctly  ap- 
plied to  certain  spiritual  beinga  or  heavenly  intelli- 
gences, employed  by  God  aa  the  ministers  of  his  will, 
and  usually  distinguished  aa  <Engeit  of  God  or  angtU  of 
Jfhovah.  In  this  case  the  name  has  respect  to  their 
official  capacity  as  **  messengers,"  and  not  to  their  na- 
ture or  condition.  The  term  '*  spirit,"  on  the  other 
hand  (in  Greek  wvevfia,  in  Hebrew  H^^),  haa  refenence 
to  the  nature  of  angela,  and  characteriaea  them  as  in- 
corporeal and  invisible  essences.  When,  therefore, 
the  ancient  Jews  called  angels  tpiritt^  they  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  they  were  endued  with  bodies. 
When  they  affirmed  that  angels  were  incorporeal, 
they  used  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  waa  un- 
derstood by  the  ancienta ;  that  is,  free  from  the  im- 
purities of  ffTosa  matter.  Thia  distinction  between  '*  a 
natural  body"  and  *^a  spiritual  body"  is  indicated 
by  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv,  44) ;  and  we  may,  with  aufficient 
safety,  assume  that  angels  are  spiritual  bodies,  rather 
than  pnro  apirits  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
word.    (See  Ode,  De  AngelU,  Tr.  ad  Rh.  1789.) 
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It  is  disputed  whetlier  the  term  Elohun  (q.  ▼.}  is 
ever  applied  to  angels ;  but  in  Psa.  viii,  5,  and  xcvii, 
7,  the  word  is  rendered  by  anffeU  in  the  Sept.  and  oth- 
er ancient  versions  ;  and  both  these  texts  are  so  cited 
in  Heb.  i,  6 ;  ii,  7,  that  they  are  called  Sons  of  God. 
Bat  there  are  many  passages  in  which  the  expression, 
the  **  angel  of  God,"  '*  the  angel  of  Jehovah,"  u  cer- 
tainly  used  for  a  manifestation  of  Crod  himself.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  may  be  seen  at  once  by  a  comparison 
of  Oen.  xxii,  11  with  12,  and  of  £xod.  iii,  2  with  6 
and  14,  where  He  who  is  called  the  *^  angel  of  God"  in 
one  verse  is  called  "  God,"  and  even  ^* Jehovah,"  in 
those  that  follow,  and  accepts  the  worship  doe  to 
God  alone  (contrast  Rev.  xix,  10 ;  xxi,  9).  See  also 
Gen.  xvi,  7,  18;  xxi,  11,  13;  xlviii,  15,  16;  Nnm. 
xxii,  22,  82,  85 ;  and  oomp.  laa.  Ixiii,  9  with  Exod. 
xxxiii,  14,  etc.,  etc.  The  same  expression,  it  seems, 
is  used  by  Paul .  in  speaking  to  heathens  (see  Acts 
zxvii,  23 ;  comp.  with  xxiii,  11).  More  remarlcably, 
the  word  "  Elohim"  is  appUed  in  Psa.  Ixxxii,  6,  to 
those  who  judge  in  God's  name. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that,  side  by  side  with  these 
expressions,  we  read  of  God's  being  manifested  in  the 
form  of  ffum;  e.  g.  to  Abraham  at  Mamre  (Gen.  xviii,  2, 
22 ;  comp.  xix,  1) ;  to  Jacob  at  Penucl  (Gen.  xxxii,  24, 
80) ;  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh,  v,  18, 15),  etc.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  both  sets  of  passages  refer  to 
the  same  kind  of  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence. 
This  being  the  case,  since  wo  know  that  **no  man 
hath  seen  God"  (the  Father)  ''  at  any  thno,"  end  that 
"  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Father,  he  hath  revealed  him"  (John  i,  18),  tho  inev- 
itable inference  is  that  by  the  **Angel  of  the  Lord"  in 
such  passages  is  meant  He  w^o  is  from  the  beginning, 
the  '*  Word,"  i.  e.  the  Manifester  or  Revealer  of  God. 
These  appearances  are  evidently  "  foreshadowings  of 
the  incarnation"  (q.  v.).  By  these  God  tho  Son  man- 
ifested himself  from  time  to  time  in  that  human  n£- 
ture  which  he  united  to  the  Godhead  forever  in  tho 
▼iilgin's  womb.    See  Jehovah. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  thot  tho 
phrases  used  as  equivalent  to  the  word  *' angels"  in 
Scripture,  viz.,  the  "  sons  of  God,"  or  even  in  poetry, 
the  "  gods"  {ElohimX  tho  ^'  holy  ones,"  etc.,  are  names 
which,  in  their  full  and  proper  senso,  are  applicable 
only  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  He  is  *^  the  Son  of 
God,"  so  also  is  He  the  **  angel"  or  "  messenger"  of 
the  Lord.  Accordingly,  it  is  to  his  incarnation  that  all 
angelic  ministration  is  distinctly  referred,  as  to  a  cen- 
trid  truth,  ly  which  alone  its  nature  and  meaning 
can  be  understood  (comp.  John  i,  51,  with  Gen.  xxviii, 
11-17,  especially  ver.  13).  (See  an  anon,  work,  A  ngdt^ 
Cherubim^  and  Gods,  Lond.  1861.)    See  Logos. 

I.  Thfir  Exitttnce  and  Ordert.—ln  the  Scriptures 
we  have  frequent  notices  of  spiritual  intelligences  ex- 
isting in  another  state  of  being,  and  constituting  a  ce- 
lestial family  or  hierarchy,  over  which  Jehovah  pre- 
sides. The  Biblo  does  not,  however,  treat  of  this  mat- 
ter professedly  and  as  a  doctrino  of  religion,  but  mere- 
ly adverts  to  it  incidentally  as  a  fact,  without  furnish- 
ing any  details  to  gratify  curiosity.  The  practice  of 
the  Jews  of  referring  to  the  agency  of  angels  every 
manifestation  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  God  has 
led  some  to  contend  that  angels  have  no  real  existence, 
but  are  mere  personifications  of  unknown  powers  of 
nature;  and  we  are  reminded  that,  in  like  manner, 
among  the  Gentiles,  whatever  was  wonderful,  or 
strange,  or  unaccountable,  was  referred  by  them  to 
the  agency  of  some  one  of  their  gods.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  passages  in  which  angels  are  described 
as  speaking  and  delivering  messages  might  be  inter- 
preted of  forcible  or  apparently  supernatural  sugges- 
tions to  the  mind,  but  they  are  sometimes  represented  as 
performing  acts  which  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  this 
notion  (Gen.  xvi,  7, 12 ;  Jodg.  x'iii,  1-21 ;  Matt,  xxviii, 
2-4) ;  and  other  passages  (e.  g.  Matt,  xxii,  80 ;  Heb.  i,  4 


eq.)  would  bo  without  fbroe  or  meaning  if  aneels  had 
no  real  existence.    (See  Winer's  Zeitecftr.  1827,  li.) 

That  these  superior  beings  are  very  numerous  is  ev- 
ident fh>m  the  following  expressions:  Dan.  vii,  10, 
'*  thousands  of  thousands,"  and  "  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand ;"  Matt,  xxvi,  53,  *^  more  than  twelve  le- 
gions of  angela ;"  Luke  ii,  18,  **  multitude  of  the  heav- 
enly host ;"  Heb.  xii,  22,  28,  "  myricds  of  cngels."  It 
is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  C£se,  that  among 
so  great  a  multitude  there  may  be  different  grades  and 
classes,  and  even  natures  —  ascending  from  man  to- 
ward God,  and  forming  a  chain  of  being  to  fill  up  the 
vast  space  between  the  Creator  and  man,  the  lowest 
of  his  intellectual  creatures.  Accordingly,  the  Scrip* 
ture  describes  angels  as  existing  in  a  society  composed 
of  members  of  unequal  dignity,  power,  and  excellence, 
and  as  having  chiefs  and  rulers.  It  is  admitted  that 
this  idea  is  not  clearly  expressed  in  the  books  composed 
before  tho  Babylonish  captivity ;  but  it  is  developed  in 
the  books  written  during  the  exile  and  afterward,  es- 
pecially in  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  Zechariah.  In 
Zech.  i,  11,  an  angel  of  the  highest  order,  one  vko 
Hands  before  Gody  appears  in  contrast  with  angels  of 
an  inferior  class,  whom  he  employ's  as  his  messengen 
and  agents  (comp.  iii,  7).     In  Dan.  x,  13,  the  appella- 

tbn  **ono  of  the  chief  princes"  ("pirK'n  *nb),  and  in 

xii,  1,  "tho  great  prince"  (^i*lj*?  *^^*?%  •"  given  to 
Michael.  The  Grecian  Jews  rendered  this  af^Mllatioo 
Ly  the  term  ap\Qyyf\oQf  archangel  (q.  v.),  which  oc- 
curs in  the  New  Test.  (Jude  9 ;  1  Thess.  iv,  16).  The 
names  of  several  of  them  even  are  given.  See  Ga- 
briel, Michael,  etc.  The  opinion,  therefore,  that 
there  were  various  ordere  of  angels  was  not  pecnUar  to 
the  Jews,  but  was  held  by  Christians  in  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  ond  is  mentioned  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves. The  distinct  divisions  of  the  angels,  acoording 
to  their  rank  in  the  heavenly  hierarchy,  however,  which 
wo  find  in  the  writings  of  the  later  Jews,  were  afano«t 
or  wholly  unknown  in  the  apostolical  period.  The  ap- 
pellations apxaif  iJ^otMTiai,  ^waftuc^  Opwot,  cvpcony> 
rcci  AiVf  indeed,  applied  in  £ph.  i,  21 ;  Col.  i,  16,  and 
elsewhere,  to  the  angels ;  not,  however,  to  them  ex- 
clusively, or  with  the  intention  of  denoting  their  par- 
ticular classes ;  but  to  them  in  common  witib  all  be^igs 
possessed  of  might  and  power,  visible  as  well  as  invis- 
ible, on  earth  as  well  aa  in  heaven.  (See  Henke'a 
Magaz.  1795,  iii;  1796,  vi.)     See  Priscipalitt. 

II.  Thtir  A'oArrc.— They  are  termed  "spirits"  (as 
in  Heb.  i,  14),  although  this  word  is  applied  more  com- 
monly not  so  much  to  themselves  as  to  their'  power 
dwelling  in  man  (1  Sam.  xviii,  10 ;  Matt,  viii,  16,  etc. 
etc.).     The  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  of  the  so^ 
of  man  when  separate  fh>m  the  body  (Matt,  xir,  26  ; 
Luke  xxiv,  87,  89 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  19) ;  but, 'since  it  prop- 
erly expresses  only  that  supersensuous  and  rational 
element  of  man's  nature,  which  is  in  him  the  iina^;^ 
of  God  (see  John  iv,  24),  and  ly  which  he  haa  com- 
munion with  God  (Kom.  viii,  16) ;  and  since,  also,  we 
are  told  that  there  is  a  "  spiritual  body"  as  well  as  & 
"natural  {j^vxii^dv)  body"  (1  Cor.  xv,  44),  it  does  noft 
assert  that  the  angelic  nature  is  incorporeaL   The  ooaa~ 
tnry  seems  expressly  implied  by  the  words  in  whida 
our  Lord  declares  that,  after  the  Rentrreetiom^  nsesa 
shall  be  "  like  the  angels"  (fWyycXoi)  (Luke  xx,  86^  ; 
because  (as  is  elsewhere  said,  Philviii,  21)  their  bodi^ei, 
as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall  have  been  made  entimly 
like  His.     It  may  also  be  noticed  that  the  gioxiovas 
appearance  ascribed  to  the  angels  in  Scripture  (as  i^ 
Dan.  X.  6)  is  the  same  as  that  which  shone  out  in  oixr 
Lord's  Transfiguration,  and  in  which  John  saw  Sim 
clothed  in  heaven  (Rev.  i,  14-16);  and  moreo\r«x', 
that  whenever  angels  have  been  made  manifeet    t.o 
man,  it  has  always  been  in  human  form  (as  in  6«xa. 
xviii,  xix ;  Luke  xxiv,  4 ;  Acts  i,  10,  etc.  etc.).     X^ai^ 
very  fact  that  the  titles  "  sons  of  God"  (Job  i,    e  - 
xxxviii,  7 ;  Dan.  iii,  25,  oomp.  with  28),  and  ' 
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(Fsa.  Tili}  5;  xcvii,  7),  applied  to  them,  are  also  given 
to  men  (see  Luke  iii,  88 ;  Pea.  Ixxxii,  6,  and  comp. 
oat  Lord^B  application  of  this  last  passage  in  John  x, 
34r^7),  points  in  the  same  war  to  a  difference  only  of 
degree  and  an  identity  of  kind  between  the  human 
and  the  angelic  nature.     The  angels  are  therefore  re- 
vealed to  OS  as  beings,  snch  as  man  might  be  and  will 
be  when  the  power  of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  par- 
taking in  their  measure  of  the  attributes  of  God, 
Truth,  Parity,  and  Love,  because  always  beholding 
His  face  (Matt,  xvtii,  10),  and  therefore  being  '*  made 
like  flim"  (1  John  iii,  2).     This,  of  course,  implies 
iinitenett,  and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  **  imper- 
fection" of  nature,  and  constant  progress,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  through  all  eternity.     Such  imper- 
fection, contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  express- 
ly ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv,  18 ;  Matt,  xxiv,  86  ;  1 
Pet.  i,  12;  and  it  is  this  which  emphatically  points 
them  out  to  ua  as  creatures,  fellow-servants  of  man, 
and  therefore   incapable  of  usurping  the  place  of 
gods.    This  finiteness  of  nature  implies  capacity  of 
temptation  (see  Butler's  Anal,  pt.  i,  c.  6),  and  accord- 
bgly  we  hear  of  >*  fallen  angels."     Of  the  nature  of 
their  temptatioii  and  the  circumstances  of  their  fall 
we  know  abeolately  nothing.     All  that  is  certain  is, 
that  they  '*  left  their  first  estate"  (n)v  iavruv  apxnv)^ 
and  that  they  are  now  "  angels  of  the  devil"  (Matt. 
xxT,  41 ;  Bev.  xii,  7,  9),  partaking  therefore  of  the 
falsehood,  undeanness,  and  hatred,  which  are  his  pe- 
culiar characteristics  (John  viii,  44).     All  that  can  bo 
coDJectared  must  be  based  on  the  analogy  of  man*s 
own  temptatna  and  fall.      On  the  other  hand,  the 
title  especially  assigned  to  the  angels  of  God,  that  of 
the  "  holy  ones*'  (see  Dan.  iv,  18,  23 ;  vUi,  18 ;  Matt. 
xzT.  31),  is  precisely  the  one  which  is  given  to  those 
men  who  are  renewed  in  Christ's  image,  but  which  be- 
long to  them  in  actuality  and  in  perfection  only  here- 
after.   (Comp.  Heb.  ii,  10;  v,  9;  xii,  28.)     Its  use 
evidently  implies  that  the  angelic  probation  is  over, 
and  their  crown  of  glor}'  won. 

In  the  Scriptures  angels  appear  with  bodies,  and  in 
the  human  form  ;  and  no  intimation  is  anywhere  given 
that  these  bodies  are  not  real,  or  that  they  are  only 
assumed  for  the  time  and  then  laid  aside.  It  was 
manifest,  indeed,  to  the  ancients  that  the  matter  of 
these  bodies  was  not  like  that  of  their  own,  inasmuch 
as  angels  could  make  themselves  visible  and  vanish 
again  tnm  their  sight.  But  this  experience  would 
»ggest  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  their  bodies ;  it 
woidd  only  intimate  that  they  were  not  composed  of 
gnss  matter.  After  his  resurrection,  Jesus  often  ap- 
peared to  his  disciples,  and  vanished  again  before 
them;  yet  they  never  doubted  that  they  saw  the  same 
body  which  had  been  crucified,  although  they  must 
hare  perceived  that  it  had  undergone  an  important 
change.  The  fact  that  angels  always  appeared  in  the 
human  form  does  not,  indeed,  prove  that  they  really 
have  this  form,  but  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed 
so.  That  which  is  not  pure  spirit  must  have  some 
^onn  or  oUier ;  and  angels  may  have  the  human  form, 
hut  other  fbnna  are  possible.    See  Cherub. 

The  question  as  to  the  food  of  angels  has  been  very 
uiQch  discussed.  If  they  do  eat,  we  can  know  noth- 
iog  of  their  actoal  food ;  for  the  manna  is  manifestly 
ailed  "  angela'  food"  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  26 ;  Wisd.  xvi, 
JO)  merely  by  way  of  expressing  its  excellence.  The 
enly  real  question,  therefore,  is  whether  they  feed  at 
aU  or  not.  We  sometimes  find  angels,  in  their  terrene 
maaUestationa,  eating  and  drinking  (Gen.  xviii,  8 ; 
xix,  3) ;  bnt  in  Jndg.  xiii,  15, 16,  the  angel  who  ap- 
peared to  Manoah  declined,  in  a  very  pointed  manner, 
to  accept  fala  hospitality.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Jewi  obviated  the  apparent  discrepancy,  and  the  sense 
m  which  they  uiderstood  such  passages,  appear  from 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (xii,  19),  where  the 
angel  is  made  to  say,  **  It  seems  to  you,  indeed,  as 
though  I  did  eat  and  drink  with  you ;  but  I  use  in- 


visible food  which  no  man  can  see."  This  intimates 
that  they  were  supposed  to  simulate  when  they  ap- 
peared to  partake  of  man*s  food,  but  that  yet  they 
had  food  of  their  own,  proper  to  their  natures.  Mil- 
ton, who  was  deeply  read  in  the  **  angelic"  literature, 
derides  these  questions  QPar.  Lott^  v,  433-489).  But 
if  angels  do  not  need  food ;  if  their  spiritual  bodies  are 
inherently  incapable  of  waste  or  death,  it  seems  not 
likely  that  the}*  gratuitously  perform  an  act  design- 
ed, in  all  its  known  relations,  to  promote  growth,  to 
repair  waste,  and  to  sustain  existence. 

The  passage  already  referred  to  in  Matt,  xxii,  80, 
teaches  by  implication  that  there  is  no  distinction  of 
sex  among  the  angels.  The  Scripture  never  makes 
mention  of  female  angels.  The  Gentiles  had  their 
male  and  female  divinities,  who  were  the  parents  of 
other  gods,  and  Gesenius  (^Thes,  ffeh.  s.  v.  *|a,  12)  in- 
sists that  the  "  sons  of  God"  spoken  of  in  Gen.  vi,  2, 
as  the  progenitors  of  the  gbnts,  were  angels.  But  in 
the  Scriptures  the  angels  are  all  males ;  and  they  ap- 
pear to  be  so  represented,  not  to  mark  any  distinction 
of  sex,  but  because  the  masculine  is  the  more  honor- 
able gender.  Angels  are  never  described  with  marks 
of  age,  but  sometimes  with  those  of  j'outh  (Mark  xvi, 
5).  The  constant  absence  of  the  features  of  age  indi- 
cates the  continual  vigor  and  freshness  of  immortali- 
ty. The  angels  never  die  (Luke  xx,  36).  But  no 
being  besides  God  himself  has  essential  immortality 
(1  Tim.  vi,  16) ;  every  other  being,  therefore,  is  mor- 
tal in  itself,  and  can  be  immortal  only  by  the  will  of 
God.  Angels,  consequently,  are  not  eternal,  but  had 
a  beginning.  As  Moses  gives  no  account  of  the  cre- 
ation of  angels  in  his  description  of  the  origin  of  the 
world,  although  the  circumstance  would  have  been  too 
important  for  omission  had  it  then  taken  place,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  they  were  called  into  being  before, 
probabl}'  ver^'  long  before  the  acts  of  creation  which 
it  was  the  object  of  Moses  to  relate.  See  Sons  of  God. 

Tliat  they  are  of  superhuman  intelligence  is  implied 
in  Mark  xiii,  32 :  **  But  of  that  da}-  and  hour  knoweth 
no  man,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven."  That  their 
power  is  great  may  be  gathered  from  such  expressions 
as  "  mighty  angels"  (2  Thess.  i,  7) ;  "  angels,  power- 
ful in  strength"  (Psa.  ciii,  20);  ''  angels  who  are  great- 
er [than  man]  in  power  and  might."  The  moral  per- 
fection of  angels  is  shown  by  such  phrases  as  '*  hoi}' 
angels"  (Luke  ix,  26) ;  "  the  elect  angels"  (2  Tim.  v, 
21).  Their  felicity  is  beyond  question  in  itself,  but 
is  evinced  by  the  passage  (Luke  xx,  36)  in  which  the 
blessed  in  the  future  world  are  said  to  be  itrayyiXoi, 
Kai  vioi  tov  Otov,  '*like  unto  tho  angels,  and  sons  of 
God. * '     (See  Timpson,  A  ngeU  of  God,  Loud.  1887.) 

III.  Their  Ftmctiona, — Of  their  office  in  heaven  we 
have,  of  course,  only  vague  prophetic  glimpses  (as  in 
1  Kings  xxii,  19;  Isa.  vi,  1-8;  Dan.  vii,  9, 10;  Rev. 
vi,  11,  etc.),  which  show  us  nothing  but  a  never-ceas- 
ing adoration,  proceeding  from  the  vision  of  God. 
Their  office  toward  man  is  far  more  fully  described  to 
U9.     (See  Whately,  Angelt,  Lond.  1851,  Phil.  1856.) 

1.  They  are  represented  as  being,  in  the  widest 
sense,  agents  of  God*s  providence,  natural  and  super- 
natural, to  the  body  and  to  the  soul.  Thus  the  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  spoken  of,  as  under  angelic  guid- 
ance fulfilling  the  will  of  God.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case  in  poetical  passages,  such  as  Psa.  civ,  4  (com- 
mented upon  in  Heb.  i,  7),  where  the  powers  of  air 
and  fire  are  referred  to  them,  but  in  the  simplest  prose 
history,  as  where  the  pestilences  which  slew  the  first- 
bom  (Exod.  xii,  23 ;  Heb.  xi,  28),  the  disobedient  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x,  10),  the  Israelites  in 
the  days  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  16 ;  1  Chron.  xxi, 
16),  and  the  army  of  Sennacherib  (2  Kings  xix,  35), 
as  also  the  plague  which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii,  23), 
are  plainly  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  the  *'  Angel  of 
the  Lord."  Nor  can  the  mysterious  declarations  of 
the  Apocalypse,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be 
resolved  by  honest  interpretation  into  mere  poetical 
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imageiy.  (See  especially  Be  v.  viii  and  ix.)  It  U 
evident  that  angelic  agency,  like  that  of  man,  does 
not  exclude  the  action  of  secondary,  or  (what  are  call- 
ed) **  natural"  causes,  or  interfere  with  the  directness 
and  universality  of  the  providence  of  God.  The  per- 
sonifications of  poetry  and  legends  of  ni3'thology  are 
obscure  witnesses  of  its  truth,  which,  however,  can 
reat  only  on  the  revelations  of  Scripture  itself. 

2.  More  particularly,  however,  angels  are  spoken 
of  as  ministers  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  "  su- 
pernatural," or,  perhaps,  more  correctly,  the  "spirit- 
ual" providence  of  God ;  as  agents  in  the  great  scheme 
of  the  spiritual  redemption  and  sanctification  of  man, 
of  which  the  Bible  is  the  record.  The  representations 
of  them  are  different  in  different  books  of  Scripture, 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New ;  but  the  rea- 
sons of  the  differences  are  to  be  found  in  the  differ- 
ences of  scope  attributable  to  the  books  themselves. 
As  different  parts  of  God's  providence  are  brought  out, 
so  also  arise  different  views  of  His  angelic  ministers. 

(1.)  In  the  Book  of  Job,  which  deals  with  "  Natural 
Beligion,"  they  are  spoken  of  but  vaguely,  as  sur- 
rounding God*B  throne  above,  and  rejoicing  in  the  com- 
pletion of  His  creative  work  (Job  i,  6 ;  ii,  1 ;  xxxvili, 
7).  No  direct  and  visible  appearance  to  man  is  even 
hinted  at.     (See  Rawson,  iToify  AngeU,  N.  Y.  1858.) 

(2.)  In  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is  no  notice  of 
angelic  appearances  till  after  the  call  of  Abraham. 
Then,  as  the  book  is  the  history  of  the  chottn  /amily, 
so  the  angels  mingle  with  and  watch  over  its  family 
life,  entertained  by  Abraham  and  bj*  Lot  (Gen.  xviii, 
xix),  guiding  Abraham *8  servant  to  Padan-Aram 
(xxiv,  7,  40),  seen  by  the  fugitive  Jacob  at  Bethel 
(xxviii,  12),  and  welcoming  bis  return  at  Mahanaim 
(xxxii,  1).  Their  ministry  hallows  domestic  life,  in 
its  trials  and  its  blessings  alike,  and  ia  closer,  moro 
familiar,  and  less  awful  than  in  after  times.  (Con- 
trast Gen.  xviii  with  Judg.  vi,  21,  22 ;  xiii,  16,  22.) 

(3.)  In  the  subsequent  histor}*,  that  of  a  cKoten 
natio»j  the  angels  are  represented  more  as  ministers 
of  wmth  and  mercy,  messengers  of  a  King,  than  as 
common  children  of  the  One  Father.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  observed  that  the  records  of  their  appearance 
belong  especially  to  two  periods,  that  of  the  judges 
snd  that  of  the  captivity,  which  were  transition  pe- 
riods in  Israelittsh  histor}',  the  former  destitute  of  di- 
rect revelation  or  prophetic  guidance,  the  latter  one 
of  special  trial  and  unusual  contact  with  heathenism. 
During  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Joshua  there  u  no  record 
of  the  appearance  of  created  angels,  and  only  obscure 
references  to  angels  at  all.  In  the  Book  of  Judges 
angels  appear  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii,  1-4),  to  call  Gideon 
(vi,  11,  etc.),  and  consecrate  Samson  (xiii,  8,  etc.)  to 
the  work  of  deliverance. 

(4.)  The  prophetic  office  begins  with  Samuel,  and 
immediately  angelic  guidance  is  withheld,  except 
when  needed  by  the  prophets  themselves  (1  Kings 
xix,  5 ;  2  Kings  vi,  17).  During  the  prophetic  and 
kingly  period  angels  are  spoken  of  only  (as  noticed 
above)  as  ministers  of  God  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
But  in  the  captivit}*,  when  the  Jews  were  in  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  nations,  each  claiming  its  tutelary  dei- 
ty, then  to  the  prophets  Daniel  and  Zechariah  angels 
are  revealed  in  a  fresh  light,  as  watching,  not  only 
over  Jerusalem,  but  also  over  heathen  kingdoms,  un- 
der the  providence,  and  to  work  out  the  designs,  of 
the  Lord.  (See  Zech.  poMtm,  and  Dan.  iv,  18,  23;  x, 
10, 13, 20, 21,  etc.)  In  the  whole  period  they,  as  truly 
as  the  prophets  and  kings,  arc  God's  ministers,  watch- 
ing over  the  national  lift  of  the  subjects  of  the  Great 
Ring.     (See  Heigel,  De  angelofoed^,  Jen.  1660.) 

(5.)  The  Incarnation  marks  a  new  epoch  of  angelic 
ministration.  "  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,"  the  Lord  of 
all  created  angels,  having  now  descended  from  heaven 
to  earth,  it  was  natural  that  His  servants  should  con- 
tinue to  do  Him  service  here.  Whether  to  predict 
and  glorify  His  birth  iUelf  (Matt,  i,  20 ;  Luke  i,  ii), 


to  minister  to  Him  after  His  temptatbn  and  agony 
(Matt,  iv,  11 ;  Luke  xxii,  43),  or  to  declare  His  res. 
urrection  and  triumphant  ascension  (Matt,  xxviii,  2; 
John  XX,  12 ;  Acts  i,  10, 11),  they  seem  now  to  be  in- 
deed "ascending  and  descending  on  the  Son  of  Man," 
almost  as  though  transferring  to  earth  the  ministiv 
tions  of  heaven.  It  is  clearly  seen  that  whatever 
was  done  by  them  for  men  in  earlier  days  was  bat 
typical  of  and  flowing  from  their,  service  to  Him. 
(See  Psa.  xci,  11 ;  comp.  Matt,  iv,  6.) 

(6.)  The  New  Testament  is  the  history  of  the  Ckmk 
of  Christ,  evexy  member  of  which  is  united  to  Him. 
Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed  now  as  "mmis« 
taring  apirits"  to  each  individual  member  of  Christ  for 
his  spiritual  guidance  and  aid  (Heb.  i,  14).  The  rec- 
ords of  their  visible  appearance  are  but  nnfreqaent 
(Acta  V,  19;  vUi,  26;  x,  8;  xii,  7;  xxvii,  23);  yet 
their  presence  and  their  aid  are  referred  to  fandliarly, 
almost  as  things  of  course,  ever  after  the  Incarnation. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  watching  over  Christ's  little 
ones  (Matt,  xviii,  10),  aa  rejoicing  over  a  penitent  tin- 
ner (Luke  XV,  10),  as  present  in  the  worship  of  Chris- 
tians (1  Cor.  xi,  10),  and  (perhaps)  bringing  their 
prayers  before  God  (Bev.  viii,  3,  4),  and  as  bearing 
the  souls  of  the  redeemed  into  paradise  (Luke  xvi,  22). 
In  one  word,  they  are  Christ's  minbtera  of  grace  now, 
as  they  shall  bo  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt,  xxii,  89, 
41,  49 ;  xvi,  27 ;  xxiv,  31,  etc.).  By  what  method 
they  act  we  cannot  know  of  ourselves,  nor  are  we  told, 
perhapa  lest  we  should  worship  them  instead  of  Him, 
whose  servants  they  are  (see  Col.  ii,  18 ;  Bev.  xxii. 
9) ;  but,  of  course,  their  agency,  like  that  of  hnnuui 
ministers,  depends  for  its  efficacy  on  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  mimttry  of  angela,  therefore,  a  doctrine  implied 
in  their  very  name,  ia  evident,  ftom  certain  actkos 
which  are  ascribed  wholly  to  them  (Matt,  xiii,  41, 49 ; 
xxiv,  81 ;  Luke  xvi,  22),  and  from  the  scriptarsl  nar- 
ratives of  other  events,  in  the  accompUahmcsit  Of 
which  they  acted  a  visible  part  (Luke  1, 11,  26;  ii,  9 
Fq. ;  Acta  v,  19, 20 ;  x,  3, 19 ;  xii,  7 ;  xxvii,  23),  prin- 
cipally in  the  gnidJance  of  the  destiniea  of  man.    In 
those  cases  also  in  which  the  agency  ia  concealed  fhim 
our  view  we  may  admit  the  probability  of  its  exist- 
ence, because  we  are  told  that  God  eci^a  them  forth 
'*  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation" 
(Heb.  i,  14 ;  also  Psa.  xxxiv,  8, 91 ;  Matt,  xviii,  10). 
But  the  angels,  when  employed  for  our  welfare,  do 
not  act  independently,  but  as  the  instmmenta  of  God, 
end  by  His  command  (Psa.  ciii,'  20 ;  civ,  4 ;  Heb.  I 
13,  14) :  not  unto  them,  therefore,  are  oar  confidence 
and  adoration  due,  but -only  to  him  (Bev.  xix,  10; 
xxii,  9)  whom  the  angels  themselves  reverently  wor- 
ship.     (See  Mostyn,  Ministry  ofAngtU,  Lond.  1S4L) 

8.  Guardian  Angtls.^\l  was  a  favorite  opinion  of 
the  Christian  fathera  that  every  individual  ia  under 
the  care  of  a  particular  angel,  who  ia  aiaaigned  to  liim 
as  a  guardian.     SeeGuABDiAS  Akgel..     Tbej  spoke 
also  of  two  angela,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil,  whom 
they  conceived  to  be  attendant  on  each  individual : 
the  good  angel  prompting  to  all  good,  and  averting 
ill,  and  the  evil  angel  prompting  to  all  ill,  and  avert- 
ing good  {Hermas,  ii,  6).     See  Abaddok.     The  Jews 
(excepting  the  Sadducees)  entertained  this  belief,  as 
do  the  Moslems.     The  heathen  held  it  in  a  modified 
form — the  Greeks  having  their  tutelary  danum  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Romans  their  pentica.    There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing to  support  this  notion  in  the  Bible,      The  ^asaagea 
(Psa.  xxxiv,  7 ;  Matt,  xviii,  10)  usually  referred  to 
in  support  of  it  have  assuredly  no   such   meaning. 
The  former,  divested  of  its  poetical  shape,  eimply  de- 
notes that  God  employs  the  ministry  of  angela  to  de- 
liver his  people  from  affliction  and  danfser ;  and  the 
celebrated  passage  in  Matthew  cannot  well  mean  any 
thing  more  than  that  the  infant  children  of  believers. 
or,  if  preferable,  the  least  among  tha   disciplea  of 
Christ,  whom  the  ministers  of  the  Church  might  b( 
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disposed  to  neglect  from  their  apparent  insignificance, 
are  in  such  estimation  elsewhere  that  tlie  angels  do 
not  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  minister  to  them. 
-Kitto,  i.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Satan. 

IV.  iMeraittre, —  For  the  Jewish  speculations  on 

Angeklogy,  see  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktet  Judentknm^ 

ii,  870  fiq. ;  tlie  Christian  views  on  the  subject  may  be 

found  in  Storr  and  Flatt's  LekHmeh  der  Ckr,  Dogmatik, 

Ixlriii;  Scriptural  views  respecting  them  are  giv«n 

in  the  Awtrican  BibUcal  Repoeittfrpy  xii,  866-868;  in 

tbe  B&luAeca  JSaera,  i,  766  sq. ;  il,  108  sq. ;  on  the 

nuDistiT  of  angels,  ms  Jourmal  Sae»  Lit  January, 

185*2,  p.  288  sq. ;  on  their  existence  and  character, 

ib.  October,  1853,  p.  122  sq.     Special  treatises  are  the 

followbg,  amonv;  others:  Loers,  De  angelomm  cor- 

porib,  e(  ruOura  (Tnisc.  1719,  F.  a.  Rh.  1731) ;  Goede, 

Demautratknes  de  exiaienJda  corporum  ange^cor,  (Hal. 

1744);  Hoffmann,  JV'iim  angeli  bitni  corpora  kommum 

Mferikn  Mdeant  (Viteb.  1760);  Schulthess,  Engd- 

wUf  Emfdguetz  u.  Engdditngt  (ZOr.  1883);  Cotta, 

Dottriim  de  AngtHt  kUtori  i  (Tub.  1765) ;  Damitz,  De 

lapn  fptgdonan  (Viteb.  1693);  Wernsdorf,  De  com- 

merao  imgehr,    e.  jUiabug  kommum  (Titcb.  1742); 

Schmid,  EnarrcUia  de  laptu  d(vmfmum  (Viteb.  1775) ; 

Maior,  De  naiura  el  cultu  caufelor,  (Jen.  1658) ;  Mer- 

heira,  Hid,  (mgdor.  spec,  (Viteb.  1792) ;  Seller,  Erronete 

dodrmit  de  angelit  (Erlang.  1797) ;  Driessen,  Angehr, 

w»7M  (Gron.  1740);  Beyer,  De  AngelU  (Hal.  1698); 

Ctrbov's  ed.  of  Abarbanel,  De  creatione  angehntm  (in 

Lat.  Lpz.  1740);  Mather,  Antfelogrtxpky  (Bost.  1696); 

Ambrose,  Mmgtration  of  and  Commxavioti  itiih  Angels 

(in  Wait,  p.  873);    Camfield,  D'ueourge  of  Angels 

(Lond.  ]€78) ;  Lawrence,  Commtmion  and  Warre  with 

Angdt  (a.  1.  1646);  Gasman,  Angdograpkia  (Frcft. 

1^7);  Herren8chmidt,7'A«a<rMiRafB^lor«im  (Jen.  1629); 

OaiZy  Angdograpkia  (Rost.  1686);  Dorsche,  SinguUt- 

nim  ang^corum  s^ftenarius  (Argent.  1645) ;  Musteus, 

Angelogia  apostoliea  (Jen.  1664) ;  Schmid,  Senarhm  an- 

^^(Helmst.  1695);  Meier,  De  ordUm^w  (Ham  b. 

1695);  Oporin,  Ukre  von  den  Engeln  (ib.  1786);  Stro- 

diauum,  GuU  Engel  (Guelph.  1741) ;  Renter,  Reich  des 

7'«/W»(Umg.l715);  "SlcoUi,  Degrad'busnefvitimdia^ 

*ofe»(llaKd.l750);  Herrera,Z>8air^fi<(Sa]am.l595); 

Grisse,  BOiioik.  mftgSea  (Lpz.  1848).     See  Spihit. 

On  the  worship  of  angcK  as  practised  in  the  Roman 
Church,  treatises  exist  in  LAtin  by  the  following  au- 
ihon:  ^p'tnus  (Roet.  1757);  Bechmann  (Jen.  1661); 
Clotx  (Boet  1686);  0«iander  (Tubing.  1670);  Pfef- 
«ni?er  (Argent.  1708,  Helmst.  1781);  Reusch  (Helmst. 
VSf);  Scho]cze(Ltpfli.l708);  Quistorp(Gxyph.l770); 
Tbomasiuis  in  his  D'ssert.  p.  89-103;  WUdvogel  (Jen. 
1«W) ;  WiUisch  (Lips.  1723).     See  Ijtv'ocatiox. 

Angela  Mkbici,  better  known  as  Angela  of  Bres- 
«»,  founder  of  the  order  of  the  Ursulines,  was  bom  in 
1511,  at  Dezenzano.  She  entered  a  Franciscan  con- 
v^t,  and  made  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land.  On  her 
rttara,  in  1537,  she  assembled  at  Brescia  a  company 
of  Tomen,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  St.  Ursula, 
^bom  she  made  the  patron  of  the  order.  During  her 
Ufrtime  they  lived  each  in  tbe  house  of  her  parents ; 
fcot  after  her  death,  which  happened  Mar.  21, 1540,  the 
nrsmlines  began  to  live  together.  Paul  III  approved 
tbe  institntjoa  in  1544.  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
tbe  order,  that  within  a  century  there  were  850  con- 
vent* in  France  alone. —Landon,  EccL  Diet,  i,  318; 
Helrot,  Ord,  MomtutiqueSj  iv,  150.     See  Ubsulixes. 

AngelL    See  Ajvgelu. 

Angelical  ETymn,  the  hymn  or  doxolopy  (q.  v.) 
f^f^  m  EaeeMs,  beginnhiK  with  **  Glory  be  to  God  on 
^W*  ete.     It  Is  BO  called  from  the  former  part  of  it 
^vi&ff  been  soni^  by  the  angels  to  announce  tbe  birth 
*f^  Redeemer.     The  Greek  original,  as  restored  by  , 
Bonaen  fnnn  the  Cod,  Alex.^U  given  in  bis  Anal f eta  I 
Antnunena,  Hi,  S7  ;  also  in  Procter,  On  Common  Pray-  \ 
tr^  p.  864^— See  Palmer,  Orig,  IMurg,  iv,  §  28;  Binr-  | 
^  Orig,  Eedea,  bk.  Ixir,  ch.  ii,  §  2.    See  Gloria.   I 


AngellGi,  a  heradeal  sect  of  the  8d  century,  sup* 
poeed  to  liave  gained  the  appellation  in  consequence 
of  their  worship  of  angels.  The  practice  was  imitated 
in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  and  called  forth  his  ani- 
madversions in  his  Homilies  on  the  Colossians;  and 
the  Council  of  Laodicea  enacted  a  severe  canon  accom- 
panied with  the  denunciation  of  anathema  to  restrain 
it.  That  council  says,  **  Christians  ought  not  to  for- 
sake the  Church  of  God,  and  go  aside,  and  hold  con- 
venticles to  invocate  or  call  upon  the  names  of  angels ; 
which  things  are  forbidden.  If  any  one,  therefore, 
he  found  to  exercise  himself  in  this  private  idolatr}',  let 
him  be  accursed,  because  he  hath  forsaken  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  tbe  Son  of  God,  and  gone  over  to  idol- 
atry. "—Epiphanius,  //sr.  60 ;  Lardner,  TTorla,  ii,  602. 

Angelio  Order,  Nuns  of.    See  Guastalines. 

Angelique.    See  Arkadld. 

AngellB  (or  Avgelt  Deoli),  Girolamo,  a  Jesuit 
bom  at  Castro  Giovanni,  in  Sicily,  in  1567,  died  Dec.  4, 
1628.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1 585,  and 
prepared  himself  for  the  Eastern  missions.  He  embark- 
ed in  1596,  and,  after  a  long  navi^ration,  was  cast  upon 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  where  he  was  seized  by  pimtes  and 
brought  to  England.  Having  firom  thence  returned 
to  Portugal,  he  was,  in  1602.  sent  to  Japan,  in  which 
countr}'  he  labored  as  a  missionary  until  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1614.  With  tlie  permission  of  his 
superiors,  Angelis  put  on  a  Japanese  dress,  and  re- 
mained on  the  island  of  Kiphon  for  nine  more  years. 
He  is  said  to  have  l)een  the  first  European  who  visited 
the  neighboring  islands.  In  Jeddo  he  is  said  to  have 
converted  ten  thousand  natives  to  Christianity.  Ulti- 
mately be  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  end  burned  alive, 
with  ninety  of  his  converts,  after  a  stay  in  Japan  of 
twentj'-two  years.  A  work  on  Jeddo  {Relatume  del 
regno  di  Ytm),  which  was  published  at  Rome  in  1625, 
is  attributed  to  him. — Hoefer,  Biog,  Generate,  ii,  646. 

Angelites,  a  sect  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Anastasius,  about  the  3'ear  494,  so  called  ftom  An- 
gelium,  a  place  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  they 
held  their  first  meetings.  They  held  that  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity  are  not  the  same ;  that  neither  of  them 
exists  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  nature;  but  that 
there  is  a  common  God  or  Deity  existing  in  them  all, 
and  that  each  is  God  by  a  participation  of  tills  Deity. 
— Buck,  Theol,  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Sabellians. 

Angelo,  RoccA,  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  ed- 
ucated at  Rome,  Venice,  Perugia,  and  Padua.  Pope 
Sixtus  Y  employed  bim  to  superintend  the  printing 
of  the  Bible,  Councils,  and  Fathers ;  and  to  bis  care 
the  Augustines  of  Rome  owe  **  the  Bibliotheca  Angel- 
ica," the  "  Library  of  the  Vatican, "  that  **  of  Theology 
and  Holy  Scripture,*'  etc.  He  died  at  Rome,  April  7, 
1620. — Landon,  Eccl,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Ang^lus,  a  prayer  to  the  Virgin,  commonly  said 
in  the  Roman  Church  three  times  a  day,  viz.,  in  tbe 
morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening,  when  tiie  l)eU 
is  sounded  thrice,  three  j^trokes  each  time.  Pope  John 
XXII  instituted  this  office  in  1816,  and  several  popes 
have  granted  indulgences  to  those  who  say  the  An^ 
gehu  on  their  knees. — Landon,  Eeel,  Diet,  i,  870. 

Angelus,  Christopher,  a  Greek  scholar,  born  in 
the  Peloponnesus  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, died  Feb.  1, 1688.  Beini;  compelled  by  the  Turks 
to  leave  his  country,  he  fled  to  Enirland,  where  he  was 
enabled  by  the  support  of  tbe  bisbnp  nf  Norwich  and 
of  several  members  of  the  derjijy  to  stud}'  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxforr!.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  teacher  of  Greek  in  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 
He  pnh1i5hed  an  account  of  bis  flight  from  Greece  (Ox- 
ford, 1619,  in  Greek  and  in  English") ;  a  work  on  the 
Gretk  religion  (Enchhidion  de  Jn»Htvti»  GrrceiSj  Cam- 
bridge, 1619,  in  Greek  and  Latin) ;  Encomium  on  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  (Cambridge,  1619) ;  DeApos 
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tasia  Eedemm  et  de  Homme  peceaU^  $cUkd  Aniiehritto 
(LondoD,  1624,  4to).— Wood,  AiUn.  Oxon,  vol.  i ;  ti^en- 
Ueman't  Mag,  Iziv,  785 ;  Hoefer,  Biog,  GmUrale,  ii,  661. 


(osually  bjK,  c^  ^py'dt  ^^  emotion  of  in- 
stant dbpleasura,  which  arises  from  the  feeling  of  in- 
jury  done,  or  the  discovery  of  injury  intended,  or,  in 
many  cases,  from  the  discovery  of  the  omission  of 
good  offices  to  which  we  supposed  ourselves  entitled ; 
or,  it  is  simply  the  emotion  of  displeasure  itself,  inde- 
pendent of  its  cause  or  its  consequences.  **  Like  most 
other  emotions,  it  is  accompanied  by  effects  on  the 
body,  and  in  this  case  they  are  of  a  very  marlced  Icind. 
The  arterial  blood-vessels  are  highly  excited;  the 
pulse,  during  the  paroxysm,  is  strong  and  hard,  the 
face  becomes  red  and  swollen,  the  brow  wrinkled,  the 
eyes  protrude,  the  whole  body  is  put  into  commotion. 
The  secretion  of  bile  is  excessive,  and  it  seems  to  as- 
sume a  morbid  consistency.  In  cases  of  violent  pas- 
sion, and  especially  in  nervous  persons,  this  excite- 
ment of  the  organs  soon  passes  to  the  other  extreme 
of  depression ;  generally,  this  does  not  take  place  till 
the  anger  has  subsided,  when  there  follows  a  period 
of  general  relaxation.  The  original  tendency  to  anger 
differs  much  in  individuals  according  to  temperament ; 
bnt  frequent  giving  way  to  it  l>egets  a  habit,  and  in- 
creases the  natural  tendenc}'.  From  the  nature  of 
anger,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  must  be — often  at  least 
— prejudicial  to  health.  It  frequently  gives  rise  to 
bile-fever,  inflammation  of  the  liver,  heart,  or  brain, 
or  even  to  mania.  These  effects  follow  immediately 
a  fit  of  the  passion ;  other  evil  effects  come  on,  after  a 
time,  as  the  consequence  of  repeated  paroxysms,  such 
as  paralysis,  jaundice,  consumption,  and  nervous  fe- 
ver. The  milk  of  a  mother  or  nurse  in  a  fit  of  passion 
will  cause  convnlsions  in  the  child  that  sucks ;  it  has 
been  known  even  to  occasion  instant  death,  like  a 
strong  poison.  The  controlling  of  anger  is  a  part  of 
moral  discipline.  In  a  mdimentar}'  state  of  societ}', 
its  active  exercise  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity ;  by 
imposing  some  restraint  on  the  selfish  aggressions  of 
one  individual  upon  another,  it  renders  the  beginnings 
of  social  co-operation  and  intercourse  possible.  This 
is  ita  uw,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  its  final  cause. 
But  the  more  social  intercourse  comes  to  be  regulated 
by  customs  and  laws,  the  less  need  is  there  for  the 
vindictive  expression  of  anger.  It  seems  an  error, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  emotion  ever  will  be— 
or  that  it  onght  to  be— extirpated.  Laws  themselves 
lose  their  efficacy  when  they  have  not  this  feeling  for 
a  background ;  and  it  remains  as  a  last  resource  for 
man,  when  society — ^as  it  does  every  now  and  then — 
resolves  itself  into  its  elements.  Even  in  the  most 
artificial  and  refined  states  of  society,  those  minor  mo- 
ralities on  which  half  the  happiness  of  social  inter- 
course depends,  are  imposed  upon  the  selfish,  in  great 
measure,  by  that  latent  fund  of  anger  which  every 
man  is  known  to  carry  about  with  him.** — Chambers, 
Encyclopcedia,  s.  v. 

Anger  is  not  evil  per  ae.  The  mind  is  formed  to  be 
angry  as  well  as  to  love.  Both  are  original  suscepti- 
bilities of  our  nature.  If  anger  were  in  itself  sinful, 
how  could  God  himself  be  angr}'?  How  could  He, 
who  was  separate  from  sin  and  sinners,  have  looked 
round  upon  men  with  anger  ?  An  essentially  immoral 
character  cannot  attach  to  it  if  it  be  the  mere  emotion 
of  displeasure  on  the  infliction  of  any  evil  upon  us. 
Anger  may  be  sinful,  when  it  arises  too  soon,  without 
reflection,  when  the  injury  which  awakens  it  is  only 
apparent,  and  was  designed  to  do  good.  The  disposi- 
tion which  becomes  speedily  angry  we  call  passionate. 
When  it  is  disproportionate  to  the  offence ;  when  it  is 
transferred  from  the  guilty  to  the  innocent;  when  it 
is  too  long  protracted;  it  then  becomes  revengeful 
(Eph.  iv,  26 ;  Matt,  v,  22 ;  Col.  iii,  8).  When  anger, 
hatred,  wrath,  are  ascribed  to  God,  they  denote  his 
holy  and  just  displeasure  with  sin  and  sinners.     In 


him  they  are  principles  arising  ont  of  his  holy  and  jast 
nature,  and  are,  therefore,  steady  and  uniform,  and 
more  terrible  than  if  mere  emotions  or  passions.  See 
Pale}',  Mor.  Ph'U,  ch.  vii,  vol.  i;  Seeker,  &rmoM, 
serm.  xxviii;  Fawcett,  Enag  on  Anger;  Seed,PMi. 
Serm,  11 ;  Buck,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Angers  (Andeoa vbnse),  a  town  in  France,  where 
the  following  councils  were  held:  463,  for  celibacy-, 
1055,  against  Berengar,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  for 
heresy ;  1062,  on  the  same  subject ;  1279,  where  four 
canons  were  made  for  the  regulation  of  the  clergy; 
1866,  on  discipline ;  1448,  for  reforms.— Smith,  Tabia 
ofChurdi  Hiet, ;  Landon,  Matuial  of  Councils. 

Axigilbert,  St,  a  noble  Frank,  first  coancillor  of 
the  Italian  King  Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne.  He  is 
said  to  liave  been  married  to  Bertha,  the  daughter  of 
Charlemagne,  bnt  to  have  retired  in  790,  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  wife,  to  the  convent  of  Centule  (now  St 
Riquier).  In  794  he  became  abbot  of  this  consent, 
and  died  Feb.  18,  814.  He  is  the  author  of  a  history 
of  the  abbey  of  Centnle  and  of  several  poetical  worin, 
and  was  sumamed  the  Homer  of  his  times.  See  Ada 
Sanctorum,  Feb.  18 ;  Coillier,  Auteun sacra,  vol.  xriiL 

Angllram,  bishop  of  Metz  from  768  to  791,  also 
abbot  of  the  monaster}'  Senones,  and  arch-chaplain  of 
Charlemagne.  After  789  he  bore  the  title  arrbl>isbop 
as  a  personal  distinction.  His  name  is  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  the  Canon  Law  by  a  collection  of  Uwt 
respecting  legal  proceedings  against  bishops,  called 
Ctq^itula  AngUrami.  According  to  some  Codd.  thej 
were  presented  by  Angilram  to  Pope  Adrian,  bot,  ac- 
cording to  others,  presented  by  Adrian  to  Angilram. 
They  are  generally  regarded  as  spurious  (see  Rett- 
berg,  Kirchengeechichte  Deutschlands,  i,  501 ;  and  Her- 
zog,  s.  V.  Angilram),  and  as  extracts  from  the  Pseo- 
do-Decretals ;  but  their  authenticity  has  been  defended 
by  Wasserschleben,  Beitrage  zur  Getddchte  derfait^n 
Decretalen.—Haae,  Church  History,  p.  186.     See  De- 

CBETALS. 

Anglican  Church,  another  name  of  the  Estab* 
lished  Church  of  England.  The  phrase  *'An^ican 
Churches*'  is  coming  into  general  use  as  the  coUeetiTc 
title  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mit- 
sionary  chnrches  established  by  any  of  these  three 
bodies.  The  Churchman's  Calendar  for  1865  gives  the 
following  synoptical  view  of  the  Anglican  Churches: 
1.  Enzland',  2  archbishops,  26  bishops;  2.  Ireland,  2 
archbishops,  10  bishops;  8.  Scotland,  8  bishops;  i. 
Mediterranean,  1  bishop;  5.  United  States,  88  bishops; 
6.  British  America,  9  bishops ;  7.  West  Indies,  6  bish- 
ops; 8.  Asia,  8  bishops;  9.  Africa,  8  bishops;  10. 
Oceanica,  14  bishops.    See  England,  Chvbcu  of. 

Angling,  the  art  of  taking  fish  with  a  book  and 
line.     The  word  JlSH,  ehakkah\  which  the  Anth. 
Vera,  renden  "angle"  in  Isa.  xix,  8;  Hab.  i,  15,  i* 
the  same  that  is  rendered  "hook**  in  Job  xli,  1, 13. 
The  Scriptures  contain  several  allusions  to  this  mode 
of  taking  fish.     The  first  of  these  occura  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Job :  "  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan 
with  an  hook ;  or  his  tongue  [paiate,  which  is  usoallr 
pierced  by  the  hook3  with  a  cord  [line3,  which  thou 
lettest  down  ?     Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into  his  nose, 
or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn  ?"  (Job  xli,  1, 
2).     This  last  phrase  obviously  refers  to  the  tboras 
which  were  sometimes  used  as  hooka,  and  which  are 
long  after  mentioned  as  the  thorns  of  fishing  (Amo«  ir, 
2),  in  the  Auth.  Vers.  "  fish-hooks.*"     Of  the  varioiis 
passages  relating  to  this  subject,  the  most  renmrkaUe 
is  that  which  records,  as  an  important  part  of  the 
"burden  of  Egypt,"  that  "the  fishers   nUo  shall 
mourn ;  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  [the  hook]  into 
the  brooks  shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  n«ts 
upon  the  waters  shall  languish"  (Isa.  3ux,  8).     In  tbii 
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poMkal  dfKriptioQ  at  ■  |iart  of  the  ctltinttle*  which 
mn  10  befall  E^rypt,  m  are  foniiihed  wilh  in  *c. 
cnotaftlM  viHoua  TDodea  of  flshlng  |inctt«d  In  that 
noDtrj,  which  ii  Id  exact  conftonntiy  with  Iha  «cenea 
d([dctgd  in  the  old  Inmba  of  E^pt.  Sea  Fibh. 
Angling  appeals  to  hare  been  regarded  chieflj-  aa  an 
UDDHneiit,  in  which  the  Egyptiani  of  all  raoka  (oand 
Bull  anjoTmeiit.  The  Egyptian  hooka  were  of  bccnie. 
u  ippMn  froni  the  apedmena  that  hav«  been  foand. 
hUEcti,  oatDiBl  or  artiflclal,  were  not  used  in  aDsling, 
gnnnd  bail  being  «xclariTe>r  employed ;  and  the  float 


■>  t^TptUTV  ADItUDg  vltJk 


of  the  Valgate  Into  the  vernacular  tongne  of  our  to- 
ceston,  bagao  to  be  mada  hj  the  monki,  Sone  of 
these  are  atill  eiUnl.  The  oldeM  U  the  celebrated 
Dvrluim  Boot,  preaerved  nmong  the  Cotton  MSS.  In 
the  Britiah  Muaenni.  The  Latin  text  of  lhi«  MS.  wM 
written  b.v  Eadfrith,  bishop  of  tho  Church  of  H0I7 
I>le,aotne  time  hefon  the  yearCSSi  it  received  manj- 
decorationa  from  the  combined  tkill  of  Bifhop  Ethil- 
woU]  and  BiUMth  the  anchDriu,  and  it  waa  Anally 
gloased  OTBT  Into  English  (n/gloaade  on  Unsite)  Ly 
Aldred,  who  deacrlbea  himself  aa  "  Fresbjier  iodignoa 
at  miaerrlmua,"  and  aacrlbes  hla  aucceti  to  "Code* 
fuUume  &  Sd  Cuthberfatea."  The  work  exiated  lirat 
in  foaz  separate  volumes,  hut  theae  were  at  an  early 
period  collected  Into  one.  The  date  of  Aldird'a  gloss 
iasappoaed  to  tie  befbre  A.D.OOO.  The  next  of  these 
Teraions  Is  the  Rnahworth  Gloaa  of  the  GoFpela,  pn- 
served  In  the  Bodleian  libnuy  at  Oxford ;  it  closely 
resembles  the  Dnrbam  book  In  forui,  atnngenwnt,  and 
style  of  execntion,  and  la  regarded  as  of  almost  equal 
antiquity  with  it.  lu  aathoTa  were  Farmen  andOwen, 
priests  at  Harewood,  and  the  Latin  text  was  written  by 
one  HacregDl.  Anothei  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of 
the  goapela  la  extant,  tha  author  of  which  is  unknown  i 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  executed  near  the  timo  of 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  bears  traces  of  having  been 
made  fhim  one  of  the  ante-hieionymian  Latin  ver- 
sions. A  translation  of  the  Heptateuch,  or  Rnt  aevea 
books  of  the  Bible,  was  nude  liy  £lfric,  archbiahop 
of  Canterbury,  who  died  in  lOOfi ;  and  there  is  in  the 
Cottonlan  CollecUon  a  H3.  of  a  transUtlon  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  also  ascribed  to  him.  Of  the  same  date  is  a 
gloss  on  the  Proverbs  by  au  unknown  aothor,  also 
anwug  the  Cotton  HSS.  Of  the  Psalter  an  Intcrlino- 
aiy  translation  was  made  at  a  vary  early  period  (aboot 
706)  by  Adhelm,  blahop  of  Sherbora,  but  of  this  lo 


doei  not  appear  to  have  been  known  (Wilkinson  s 

Ak.  Egsp^au,  id,  M).     The  flsh  caught  in  the  lake 

of  Tiberias  were,  some  timo  since,  taken  axclnslvely 

*itli  tlie  rod  and  line,  in  the  abaence  of  boats  npoo 

thalwater;  andprobably  ^, 

lliia ii the caae  still.     An  •)       y*^^         «10**<<».  Z  tMI  fK^^ 

S2H^E . ,  ^ecplii  oomeu paXiiT 

Itit  manner  lo  procn™  *«'»'*»*■     tf^   JtftHtr  Jy  tg^eff         ^    *H  ^WlV*- 

nelboi  eus  Gnt  upCi  i  s 
Siueprviucipio  siTie 
pne  o<tentiens  uuum 
Secumpcune  essequu. 
auusd&siuquo  eucxu 
relio  irate^esroeiuxii 
tio-<  t>Tn  SicpniTnct-uec 
TTi  e9D»  pL  u  etp  enrecox 
cornosceao  utreaiococ 

ran,  however,  gloasea,  or  I** 


J  procure 
a  minculous  supply  of 
SDney  lo  pay  the  temple 
tu  (Matt  xvU,  27>^Kit- 
to.  !■  r.  See  Hook. 
Aaslo-Cathollo 

Choich,  a  title  recently 
■doplsd  by  the  Puseylte 
a  Bamanixing  portion  of 
thr  Church  of  England. 
See  PcaiiiTia. 


Anglo-SoxoD  Ver- 
•lona  OF  lar.  Holi 
SCIIPTUSEB.  No  irana- 
■uioD  of  the  entire  Bible 
■w  made  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
oni;  although  tho  su1> 
taoce  of  the  Bible  hia- 
fory  was  fngmentarily 
limwn  into  verse  by  the 
lards,  especially  Csid- 
MO  {Mmiad  ParaplBiim 
"S  ftirtt  ^Ihr  llolf  Scrip. 


*»  EogUah  tnnilation, 
"i^a.  ete.  by  Benjamin 
Thorpe,  Loud.  1888, 8vo). 
See  AnTHoi 
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MS.  remains.  It  is  reported  that  King  Alfred  was 
also  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms  (William  of  Malraesburj,  De  Geti,  Beg. 
Angl  p.  44,  E.  T.  p.  121,  ed.  Bohn),  and  other  parts  of 
the  Bible  are  said  also  to  have  been  translated  by  him. 
There  are  other  versions  of  the  Psalms  in  Anglo^axon 
extant  in  MS.  An  edition  of  the  Four  Gospels  was 
printed  at  London  in  1671,  in  4to,  with  an  English 
translation ;  it  was  edited  by  Archbishop  Parker,  with 
a  pre&ce  by  John  Fox,  the  martyrologist.  This  edi- 
tion was  reprinted  by  Dr.  Marshall,  with  improvements 
fh>m  the  collation  of  several  MSS.  by  Fr.  Jnnios,  Jr. 
(Dort,  1665, 4to ;  reissued  with  a  new  title-page,  Amst. 
1684).  The  best  edition  of  the  Gospels  is  that  of 
Thorpe  (London,  1842,  12mo).  iElfrie's  Heptatencfa 
and  Job  were  published  by  Thwaites  (Oxford,  1699, 
8vo).  Two  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  have 
been  issued :  the  former  by  Spelman  (London,  1640, 
4to) ;  the  latter  by  Thorpe  (Oxford,  1886,  4to).  Mill 
made  use  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  versions  for  critical  pur- 
poses in  his  edition  of  the  Greelc  Testament.  Critics 
are  divided  as  to  their  value  in  this  respect  Tischen- 
dorf  has,  however,  made  use  of  them  in  his  edition  (see 
his  Prolegomena,  p.  866,  ed.  1869) —  Kitto,  s.  v.  See 
Versions  (of  the  Bible). 

Angina,  Thouab,  a  Roman  Catholic  theologian,  was 
bom  in  England  in  1582,  and  died  July  6, 1676.  He  was 
for  some  time  principal  of  the  English  College  at  Lisbon, 
and  assistant  principal  of  the  English  College  at  Douaf. 
He  lived  for  a  lorn;  time  at  Rome  and  Paris,  defended 
the  peripatetic  philosophy  against  Descartes,  tried  to 
develop  the  theological  doctrines  of  freedom  and  grace 
ftcm  Aristotelian  principles,  and  was  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  the  Molinists  (q.  v.)  and  the  Jansen- 
ists.  He  wrote  a  number  of  mystical  books,  most  of 
which  have  been  put  into  the  Index.  His  principal 
works  are :  Dt  iwndo  (Paris,  1642) ;  fnttiiutiones  peri- 
pateHcoB  (Lyons,  1646) ;  Jn^UuHonet  Iheohgica  (1652). 
He  assumed  sometimes  the  names  Candidus,  Albius, 
Bianchiy  and  Richworth,  but  his  true  name  seems  to 
have  been  White. — Biog,  BriUmmca,  s.  v. ;  Bayle. 

Angola,  a  country  on  the  western  coast  of  AMca. 
It  was  discovered  in  1486  by  the  Portuguese,  who  soon 
after  began  to  form  settlements  on  the  river  Congo 
and  at  wlous  points  south  of  that  river.  They  still 
havo  a  number  of  forts  and  commercial  establishments 
at  diitVrent  places,  in  some  instances  extending  many 
hundreds  of  miles  into  the  mterior,  where  the  Portu- 
guese oulonists  and  natives  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
trading.  The  Portuguese  claim  dominion  over  a  pop- 
ulation of  about  860,000  souls.  Toward  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  the  diocese  of  Angola  was  establish- 
ed, and  a  large  number  of  the  inliabitants  nominally 
received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  but  with 
the  decline  of  the  Portuguese,  also  the  hold  which  the 
church  had  of  the  native  population  became  weaker. 
A  large  portion  of  them,  however,  are  desirous  to  be 
regarded  as  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
although  in  1857  there  were  only  six  priests  for  all 
Angola.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  msy  be  es- 
timated at  about  100,000  souls.—Schem,  Eedetkuticai 
Tear-book  for  1859,  p.  21.     See  Africa. 

Anhalt,  the  name  of  a  German  duchy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were  three 
duchies  of  Anhalt,  denominated  Anhalt-Dessau,  An- 
halt-Bemburg,  and  Anhalt-Koethen.  The  line  of  the 
reigning  family  in  Anhalt-Koethen  became  extinct  in 
1847,  and  that  of  Anhalt-Bembnrg  in  1868,  and  thus 
the  whole  of  Anhalt  was  united  under  one  prince. 
The  area  of  Anhalt  is  1017  square  miles.  The  popu- 
lation amounted,  in  1864,  to  198,046,  of  whom  about 
2O0O  are  Roman  Catholics  and  an  equal  number  Jews ; 
the  remainder  belong  to  the  Protestant  State  Church, 
which  has  superintendents  at  Dessau  and  Bemburg, 
and  about  150  ministers.  Anhalt  was  one  of  the 
firft  Gfivman  states  which  Joined  the  Reformation, 


and  several  dukes  distlBgiiialied  themaelTes  in  the 
defence  of  German  Protestantism.  Until  1590  Lo- 
theranism  prevailed  in  the  whole  eountiy,  bat  m 
that  year  the  controversies  arising  tnm  the  Formda 
of  C<mcord  (q.  v.)  induced  the  princes,  with  a  lai^ 
number  of  the  clerg}^  to  go  over  to  the  RefonaeA 
Church.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  fol- 
lowed this  example  has  not  yet  been  establuhed.  The 
**  Union"  (between  the  Lutiierans  and  Reformed)  was 
introduced  into  Bemburg  in  1820,  into  Dessau  airf 
Koethen  in  1827.  Since  1855  the  governments  of  th« 
duchies  issued  several  decrees,  which  again  land  th% 
clergymen  more  strictly  to  the  symbolical  l)Oolu  of 
the  two  denominations.     See  GB&MAmr. 

A'niam  (Heb.  Aniam%  D^-^aK,  eigking  o/thtpeo^ 

pie ;  Sept.  'Avutfi  v.  r.  'Aviav),  the  last  named  of  the 
four  sons  of  Shemidah,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseb  (1 
Chron.  vii,  19).    B.C.  post  1856. 

AnifinuB,  a  native  of  Campania  and  ardent  ad- 
herent of  Pelagius,  whose  cause  he  defended  at  the 
council  of  Diospolis  in  415.  He  wrote  a  work,  Conim 
Epietolam  HierongnU  cut  Ctee'jdkontemy  which  is  lost, 
and  translated  the  homilies  of  Chiysostom  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Ricb> 
ard  Simon,  Huet,  and  Casaubon,  he  was  one  of  the 
ablest  translators  of  the  ancient  church.  His  trans- 
lation of  Chrysostom  is  reprinted  in  the  Be&edictiiie 
edition. — Dupin,  Eccl.  TTnters,  vol.  iiL 

AniofitUB,  a  bishop  of  Rome,  followed  Pins  I 
about  157,  and  is  called  a  martyr  in  the  Roman  and 
other  martyrologies,  although  it  is  not  certain  wheth- 
er he  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith.  He  received,  about 
160,  a  visit  tnm  Polycarp,  and  tolerated  the  custom 
of  the  Asiatics  in  celebrating  Easter  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox  with 
the  Jews.  He  had  to  combat  the  heretics  Valentine 
and  Marcion,  and  died  168.  He  is  oommemonted  as 
a  saint  by  tiie  Roman  Church  on  April  17. — ^Butler, 
lAvet  of  the  Saintt,  April  17. 

A'nim   (Heb.  Amm',    ^"^P?*  fimUamt;   compu 

^non;  Sept.  'Aiifi  v.  r.  AioofA),  a  ci^  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  mentioned  between  E&hte- 
moah  and  Goshen  (Josh,  xv,  50),  in  the  district  south- 
west of  Hebron  (Keil,  Conment.  in  loc.).     Ensebius 
and  Jerome  appear  to  call  it  Aneea  ('Avaui),  and  state 
that  it  was  wholly  inhabited  by  Jews,  lying  9  Roman 
miles  south  of  Hebron,  near  another  'village  (with 
which  the  name  likewise  closely  agrees)  called  ilnsem 
(*Avtrfjfi),  wholly  inhabited  by  Christians  (^OmmustL 
s.  v.  *Avafij  Anab).     Schwarz  {Paleti,  p.  105)  aays  it 
is  the  modem  village  Ben^Enm,  2  Engli^  miles 
E.K.E.  of  Hebron,  meaning  probably  Beit-Anim;  but 
this  is  in  a  different  direction,  and  is  piohahly  the 
ancient  Bethanoth  (q.  v.).     Van  de  Yelde  (Afemoir, 
p.  285),  although  apparently  wrong  In  thinking  it 
may  be  the  Levitical  Ain  (Josh,  xxi,  16),  ia  probably 
correct  in  agreeing  with  the  idenUflcation  by  Wilson 
(Lmids  o/BibU,  i,  854;  ii,  686)  with  the  village  Gkm^ 
mem,  one  hour  south  of  Semoa,  on  the  road  fWrni  He- 
bron to  Moladah ;  but  unnecessarily  supposes  tbe  Aui 
mentioned  along  with  Rimmon  (q.  v.)  in  the  *'8<Hith*' 
(Josh.  XV,  82),  and  apportioned  to  Simeon  (Josh,  xix, 
7),  to  have  been  a  different  one,  as  he  is  thus  obliged 
to  do.    See  Ain. 

^nixQia  Mundi,  '*the  soul  of  the  world,"  suscocd* 
ing  to  some  philosophical  systems,  a  soul..«abfltancie 
penetrating  the  entire  world  in  a  similar  'way  aa  the 
human  soul  penetrates  the  body.  Whether  the  Py- 
thagoreans assumed  a  particular  amima  nuntM  ia  not 
certain ;  but  Plato  regards  the  existence  of  tbe  ceamoa 
as  essentially  mediated  through  the  ohmmi  aevstdt.  To 
him  it  is  a  product  of  the  architect  of  the  wcvld,  of  tbe 
highest  reason,  as  a  connecting  link  beti 
.season  and  the  aanaaoqs,  which  givtB 


ANIMAL  2: 

ttim  ts  At  bttar.  AiiMoUe  did  not  unnia  ■  pir- 
Ue^MtmiKtmmdi.  With  ths  Stafaa,  tba  eoncaptloD 
t(  II  (oiMUn  irhh  llMt  of  •  pHmidTg  divtne  powel' 
pndKiif  <W7  thlBg  rmn  itselr.  With  Plotfn  *nd 
tba  Kw-nalooWi  the  aaima  mmadi  ti  not  an  bniM- 
dIM«  pradnct  of  tin  hlgbrat  primltire  anlt,  but  eins- 
wta  from  ittbnragh  the  hu;  (reuon).  Pladn  Bome- 
linn  diMbgaWhed  betwoan  ■  higher  ibuhhi  niMiiIi, 
wUch  l>  >  beinB  kbaolnttlf  non-imianoiu  ind  wp»- 
ntcd  tntm  the  corporvd  worlds  and  ■  lower  amnA 
mni.  which  ii  connected  with  the  bodUa  af  the  nnl- 
nm  in  m  timilir  maaaer  u  the  tndiridaal  fonl  is 
o«ii»ct«d  with  it*  body.  The  origin  of  thii  philo- 
Mjibical  opinkm  miut  be  Kmght  in  the  deilre  to  And 
bttiTHD  the  primitiTe  eaiua  of  all  things  and  the  phe- 
nomenal world  mnnecUng  linka  which  are  to  make 
tbt  ccjgin  of  the  Utter  tnui  the  fonner  more  eaeily 
egoifmhenalble.  Chriilianltr,  which  derlTei  the  ori- 
gin of  the  world  from  >n  immediate  cmtiva  act  of 
Ged,  Kjeeti  Blt4>gether  the  notion  of  a  paiticalaTOMMa 
■n^'^Pifrer,  xix,  S9.     Soe  Pastbeism. 

'"tW^T  (deaignated  b;-  virion*  Heb.  temw,  ren- 
dered " creature,"  "living  thing,"  "cattle,"  etc.),  an 
trguilzed  living  bodj,  endowed  with  senaation.  See 
Beut.  Tha  Hebrewe  dlatingalsbed  anlmali  into 
pen  and  Irapnre,  clean  and  anclean ;  or  tlkoee  whicJi 
migbt  be  eaten  and  oBbred,  and  tboee  wboae  n*e  was 
pnhibited.  The  lacrificei  which  they  otTered  were: 
(o.)  of  the  beere  kind,  a  cow,  bnl!,  or  calf.  The  ox 
anld  not  ba  offered,  becaoae  It  wea  mutlUted.  Where 
It  b  Mid  In  oar  venion  oxen  were  lacrificed,  we  are 
lo  [indersUnd  b^lt  (Exod.  xz,  24).  (i.)  Of  the  goat 
kind,  ■  be^eoat,  a  ah^^oat,  or  kid  (Levft.  xiil,  SI). 
(•-.)  Of  the  sheep  kind,  a  ewe,  ran),  or  lamb.  When 
H  la  uid  aheep  ire  oftbred,  ram*  are  chleflj'  meant, 
Hpeciallj  in  bonH'oflbrinKe  and  aacriflce*  for  aina. 
Sm  3*CkifiCe.  Beiidei  tfaeie  three  aorta  of  anlmsli 
Ufd  hi  lacrillcof,  many  others  might  be  eaten,  wild 
or  tame.  All  that  bare  not  cloven  hoofs,  and  do  not 
daw  the  end,  were  eateemed  impnre,  and  could  neither 
be  DRbred  nor  eaten.  See  Ci.EAn.  CommentAton 
en  the  Scriptnre*  an  oiQch  divided  with  relation  to 
tU  legal  purity  or  Imparity  Of  animala.  It  would 
appear  that  thia  disliaction  obtained  before  the  Flood, 
*ice  God  commanded  Noah  (Gen.  *il,  !)  to  carry 
NTtn  conplea  of  clean  animal*  into  the  ark  and  two  irf 
mclean.  See  Food.  The  following  la  a  complete 
Uetof  alt  the  Biblicaianhnale,  both  clean  and  andean 
(many  of  tbem  named  in  Dent,  xiv;  Lev.  xi),  ex- 
closiie  of  BIRDS,  nsKKS,  iifSEim,  ami  xKFTiLKa  (all 
wbich  see  In  their  order),  arranged  ander  their  tme 
Eaglub  nainef  (with  the  Hebrew  or  Gr«k  term  hi 
Italia),  ao  Car  a*  these  have  been  discovered.  (See 
Khmibnrgb,  Stripliiral  Ammalt,  Edinb.  IBS! ;  Anony- 
Boos,  Sctipi^ral  Qwidrvpedi,  Lond.  1B6S).     Compare 


AmiAII-mlfaBtir). 
Badger  <n,  neKtth. 


Dm,  AfH. 

"•■*•  j  AUu  (n*.lniok). 
(Sulr,       ) 

Ottti  Briphet. 

Eubmiti. 
Ofdi  (k<<l1. 


I  ftriMleck). 

Art  (ealf ). 

^)&IB  (wDd). 

CAyn. 


'  \  IHirah  (femalel. 
I  KIrkarali  idnmediry). 
GaOBT  tf),  S^Tohan. 

Tnz,Alapti. 
HIppopctumii,  SfkcnuM. 


Hi 


'  t>Brdafl 


Rat,  Cliapharinrah. 

nknowr,  T-ij. 

.„.,  1  'Ztit. 
°"  [  LviBM. 

WoMBtP  or  AirniAL*.-_The  reisona  ofthecholca 
of  animals  oonseoated  to  receive  wonhip  among  the 
Egypttana,  the  great  pmcUaeri  of  this  aaperstitlon, 
are  now  Involved  in  much  obscnrity ;  some  are  proba- 
bly connectao  with  the  beasts  themselves,  lome  with 
astronomical  allegories,  and  some,  perhaps,  with  now 
lost  historical  facts.  (For  a  Hat  of  the  aaered  animal* 
of  dimnnt  parta  of  E(^pt,  sea  Wilkinson's  linc.  iirgp-. 


Animal  Wvrahfp.    From  the  Kgyptlao  Mont 


liau,  abridgm.  i,  245  sq.)  See  iDOLATBr.  The  ox, 
the  aheep,  and  the  Ichneamon  were  held  in  almoat 
genanl  veneration  ;  the  cat  und  the  app  had  their  dia- 
tingnishtng  homage ;  and  the  Egyptian  cuttnm  of  se- 
lecting soma  In  prefelencc  to  others,  at  the  objects  of 
veneration  by  difTerant  citic,  extended  to  other  conn- 
Iriea,  and  was  adopcad  by  the  Lemnians  and  ThasaaH- 
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Hit.  Th«  bloody  wan  occutoncd  bj  ttaa  vuMy  of 
homBgB  paid  to  uilmali,  inch  u  that  CBDwd  by  tha 
Inhabituita  of  Cyoopolig  eating  tbe  ozyrinehtu,  md 
the  OxyriDcbUns  tba  dog,  prove  how  namly  tha  ■□- 
pentidoii  wu  cheriahad.  Uemdotus  raj-i  that  tb« 
hippopatamiu  wu  sacred  only  in  tba  Pcpremitlc  Some, 
and  he  addi  the  eel  ntid  water-snaka  to  the  liit  of  bal- 
lowad  Gahes,  and  the  fui-gwue  to  that  of  hallowed 
liirds.  Sacred  aerpetit*  wera  kept  nt  Tbebei,  and  in 
the  myteries  and  many  other  pagan  ritai  they  were 
pre-eminently  contpicuoup.  "Tbe  cats,"  Herodotus 
obaerves,  "when  deud,  are  carried  to  sacred  bnlldiniiB, 
and,  after  beini;  embulmed.  are  buried  In  tbe  city  Bo- 
bastis.  Doga  and  Ichneumons  are  buried  wherever 
they  happen  to  die.  The  shrew-mouse  and  the  hawk 
ore  removed  to  Butos;  the  ibis  to  HennonopoUa ; 
lieara  and  wolves  are  buried  in  whatever  place  they 
die,  but  not,  like  the  dogs.  In  consecrated  chests"  (He- 
rod. H,  65  67).  The  solar  deities  of  the  Egyptians  are 
usually  rrpresentetl  with  the  head  ofa  bawk.  In  the 
procession  at  Denders,  sevetal  of  these  hawk-headed 
divinities  appear  with  an  ornament  upon  tbe  bead, 
composed  uf  the  circle,  and  a  eerpent  with  an  inflated 
neck,  or.  m  it  is  usually  termed,  a  basilisk.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  serpent  appears  to  have  been  at  an  early 
period  almost  univonal,  which  may  be  accounted  for 
by  coDBldcring  that  reptile  as  the  earliest  type  of  the 
•nlar  induenee,  Kbich  in  later  times  gave  place  to  oth- 
er emblems,  possibly  on  account  of  the  venomous  prop- 
erties of  tbe  cresture,  which  rendered  it  an  unsuitable 
TBpreaentatkin  of  that  from  which  it  wu  supposed  all 


apart  for  the  suppnit  of  the  sacred  animals ;  men  and 
wnnten  wen  eniploycil  in  feeding  and  maintaining 
them.  If  apenon  killed  any  of  these  creatures  design- 
edly, he  was  pnnisbcd  with  death ;  if  involuntarily,  his 
punishment,  in  some  case*,  was  iWenvd  to  the  priest; 
but  if  tha  animal  killed  vers  cither  a  cat,  a  hawk,  or 
an  ibis,  and  that  whether  by  design  or  not,  the  culprit 
WBt  to  die,  without  mercy,  and  the  enraged  multitade 
»ldom  waited  even  fur  the  formalities  of  a  trial.  A 
Roman,  in  tha  rime  of  one  of  tbe  Ptolemies,  who  killed 
B  cat  accidentally,  was  lorn  in  pieces  liy  the  populace 
on  the  spot,  in  spiteof  alltheeflfortsofthe  king's  guard 
to  aare  him.  When  any  of  these  animals  died,  great 
lamentation  was  made,  and  vast  sums  expended  on 
their  funeral.  We  are  told  that  in  the  beginning  of 
thareignof  rtolemy  Pbiladelphut,  the  bull  Apis  dying, 
hii  keeper  expended  more  than  flftv  talents  of  silver, 
or £13,000,  on  bis  intennent{see  Wilkinson's  ^nc.  Eg. 
1,  as  sq.).  The  Israelites  often  debased  themselves  by 
■n  imiulion  of  this  damonolatry,  for  which  they  were 
severely  ponished  liy  God,  because  it  was  one  grand  de- 
sign of  the  Mosaic  law  to  keep  tbeir  theology  free  fVom 
these  gross  appendaRCs.  See  Apis;  Cat;  Croco- 
dile; Idis;  IcHnF.Diio:! ;  SeRFEKT;  Sattb,  etc. 

AnlmSlDB  (asimiilr).  an  opprobrious  epithet  be- 
stowed by  the  Origcniti^s  on  persons  who  differed  from 
tbem  in  opinion  as  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
Tbe  doctrine  of  the  Origenites  was  that  men  would 
have  spiritual  liodies  in  the  next  world ;  and  they 
ridiculed  others  who  maintained  that  the  same  tmdy, 
allsedinqoalitybntnotinsobstsnce,  would  be  raised. 
Tbey  gave  them  the  opprobrious  names  of  MtrnpHeri 
and  jMiotarc^,  idiots  and  lovers  of  tbe  flesh ;  camo, 
tmitialtt,  jumenla,  carnal,  sensual,  animals;  latri, 
earthy;  pSatialft,  from  pUia,  balr,  because  it  was  as- 
serted that  the  body  would  rise  perftct  In  all  its  parts. 
— Kngham,  Orig.  Eed.  bk.  I,  ch.  lii ;  yairar,  i.v. 
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By  the  (Ireek  and  Roman  writers  it 
was  employed  to  desii;nste  a  plant  used  both  medici- 
nally and  as  an  article  of  diet  (Pliny,  .tix,  Gl ;  xz,  74; 
Apleina,  vt,  S,  9}.  The  Arabian  translators  of  tba 
Qreek  medical  aatbors  give  as  its  synonyma  siuM, 


ANISE 


the  name  applied  In  Esstem  counttie* 
ons  plant  with  flattened  ^it  commonly  called  "  aetd," 
which  it  sncTDUDded  with  a  dilated  margin.  Id  Eu- 
rope the  word  hat  always  heen  used  to  denote  a  siiai- 
lar  plant,  which  is  ftmiliarly  known  by  the  name  of 
ditt.  Hence  there  it  no  doufat  that,  in  the  above  pu- 
tage.  Instead  of  "anise,"  avtfiov  should  have  bten 
tmntlatttl  "  dill ;"  and  it  is  taid  to  be  nndered  liy  i 
»)-nonymona  word  in  eveiy  version  except  our  own. 

The  common  dill,  or  A>it<li)Bn  gravreim,  is  an  in- 
nual  plant,  growing  wild  among  tbe  com  in  Spain  tad 


AimlHtm  (Trdteslflu, 
Portugal ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  in  Egypt,  and 
about  Astra ciun.  It  resembles /rWMi,  lint  is  amallir, 
has  more  t;lancous  Inves,  and  a  lets  pleasant  smell; 
the  rruitorseeda,  which  are  flnely  divided  by  capillary 
tegmenta,  are  elliptical,  broader,  flatter,  and  eurrouud- 
cd  with  a  membnneons  disk.  Tbey  have  a  wann 
nnd  aromatic  taste,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  pale 
yellow  volatile  oil,  which  itself  has  a  hot  taate  and  a 
peculiar  penetrating  odor.  The  error  in  trsnalation 
pointed  out  above  is  not  of  vety  gr«at  consequence,  at 
Loth  the  ontte  and  tbe  difi  are  umbelliferous  plant!, 
which  are  found  cultivated  in  the  soulfa  of  Europe. 
The  seeds  of  both  are  employed  as  condimenta  and 
carminatives,  and  have  been  so  ttoia  very  early  time* ; 
but  tbe  aitaKtrm  Is  more  especially  a  genus  of  Eastern 
caltlvatlon,  since  either  itta  dill  ot  another  speciea  ia 
reared  in  all  the  countries  from  Syria  to  India,  and 
hiie  tbe  ami,  tbon^ 
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known,  appean  to  be  so  only  by  its  Greek  name  dm- 
aov.  In  the  Talmudical  tract  Matteroik  (of  Tlthea), 
ir,  5j  we  read,  "  The  seed,  the  leaves,  and  the  stem  of 
<fir(n3d,  JtabaA')  are,  according  to  Rabbi  Elieser, 
sobject  to  tithe*'  (comp.  Gemara,  Aboda  Sara,  i,  2), 
which  indicates  that  the  herb  was  eaten,  as  is  indeed 
the  case  with  the  Eastern  species  in  the  present  day  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  thoee  acquainted  with  the  cultivated 
plants  of  Eastern  conntries,  the  dill  will  appear  more 
■ppropriate  than  anise  in  the  above  passage  (see  Celsii 
ffierobot.  i,  494  sq.).     See  Dill. 

The  proper  emUe  (Gr.  dptvov)  is  the  Pimpinella  mti- 
flon  of  Linncns,  an  Eastern  annual  nmbelliferoas 
pUuit^  the  seeds  of  which  are  principally  employed  in 
the  numafactnre  of  cordials  or  liqueurs,  and  as  a  reme- 
dy against  flatulence.  Indeed  all  these  kinds  of  plants, 
like  the  common  fennel,  possess  a  wanning  medicinal 
property.    See  Aromatics. 

There  is  another  plant  very  dissimilar  in  external 
chaiacter  to  the  two  named  above,  the  leaves  and  cap- 
rales  of  which  are  powerfully  carminative.  This  is  the 
"star anise,"  or  aniaeed-trte  {fUicium  ttmtatum)^  which 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  MagndUacftr,  In  China 
this  is  frequently  used  for  seasoning  dishes,  etc. ;  but 
the  species  of  this  genua  are  not  natives  of  the  Bible 
lands,  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  nmbellifer- 
oas plants  noticed  in  this  article.    See  BoTAxr. 

Anklet.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  Scripture, 
bttt  the  ornament  which  it  denotes  is  clearly  indicated 
by  ^*the  tinkling  (mjinglmif)  ornaments  (037,  e'hed) 
about  the  feet**  mentioned  in  the  curious  description 
of  femalo  attire  which  we  And  in  Isa.  iii.  See  Attire. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  special  notice,  we  mifcht  very 
safely  conclude  that  an  ornament  to  which  the  Orien- 
tal women  have  always  been  so  partial  (Thomson^s 
Lfmi  md  Book,  i,  182)  was  not  unknown  to  the  Jew- 
ish ladies.  The  Egyptian  monumenta  represent  them 
ss  worn  by  men  likewise  (Wilkinson,  iii,  876).  The 
fignres  below  represent  different  styles  of  anklets,  as 
foond  on  the  Egyptian  monumenta,  and  in  use  at  pres- 


OrienUl  AnUeU.    1, 2, 6, 6,  T«  Ancient ;  8,  4,  S,  Modern. 

ent  (particularly  by  females)  among  the  Egyptians, 
Persians;,  Arabs,  and  Hindoos.    AnUeta  of  solid  gold 
or  silver  are  worn  by  some  ladies,  but  are  more  un- 
oommon   than  they  formerly  were.     They  are,  of 
course,  very  heav}',  and  knocking  toi^ether  as  the 
wearer  walks,  make  a  ringing  noise ;  hence  it  is  said 
in  a  song,  **  The  ringing  of  thy  anklets  has  deprived 
me  of  reason**  (Lane*8  Mod.  Eff^ptians,  ii,  410).     This 
practice,  nevertheleaa,  is  forbidden  in  the  Koran  (xxiv, 
Siy,    This  prohibition,  however,  perhaps  rather  refers 
(we  Cfaardin,  i,  138, 148, 194)  to  the  small  beUs  used 
by  femalea,  especially  dancing  girls,  around  the  ankles 
(I.«ne,  »6.  ii,  368).     To  increase  this  pleasant  sound,  | 
pebbles  were  sometimes  enclosed  in  them  (Calmet,  | 
s.  V.  Pcriscelidea,  Bella).     TertuUian  discountenances  i 
then  {De  cult,  fmin.  ii,  13).    They  were  sometimes  of  ) 
gjeat  value,  but  the  poorer  village  children  wear  them  ' 
of  irtm.    For  their  use  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  | 
Wilkinson,  ill,  874,  and  among  the  ancient  Greeks  i 


and  Romans,  Smith*8  Diet,  of  Clan,  Aid,  s.  ▼.  Peii- 
scelis.  They  do  not,  we  believe,  occur  in  the  Nineveh 
sculptures.  Livingstone  writes  of  the  favorite  wife 
of  an  African  chief,  "  She  wore  a  profusion  of  iron 
ringa  on  her  ankles,  to  which  were  attached  little 
piecea  of  sheet  iron  to  enable  her  to  make  a  tinkling 
as  she  walked  in  her  mincing  African  style"  (p.  278). 
On  the  weight  and  inconvenience  of  the  copper  rinj^s 
worn  by  the  chiefs  themselves,  and  ttie  odd  walk  it 
cauaea  them  to  adopt,  see  id,  p.  276.    See  Bracelet. 

An'na  ('Awa,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Bitn- 
nah  [q.  v.] ;  it  also  occun  in  tl^e  cognate  Punic  as  that 
of  the  sister  of  Dido,  Virgil,  j£n,  iv,  9),  the  name  of 
two  women. 

1.  The  wife  of  Tobit,  whose  history  is  contained  in 
the  apocr}'phal  book  that  bean  his  name  (Tob.  i,  9  sq.). 

2.  An  aged  widow,  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher.  She  had  married  early,  but  after  seven 
j'eara  her  huaband  died,  and  during  her  long  widow- 
hood she  daily  attended  the  morning  and  evening  ser- 
vices of  the  temple.  Anna  was  eighty-four  j-eara  old 
when  the  infant  Jesus  waa  brought  to  the  temple  by 
bia  mother,  and,  entering  as  Simeon  pronounced  his 
thanksgiving,  she  also  broke  forth  in  praise  to  God  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  ancient  promises  (Luke  ii,  86, 
37),  B.C.  6.  See  Mayer,  Dt  Anna  propketitta  vidua 
(Gryph.  1706). 

Atiwa,  St.,  the  name,  according  to  tradition,  of  tiie 
mother  of  the  Virgin  Mar}',  and  wife  of  Joachim.  The 
names  of  Anna  and  Joachim  are  not  found  in  Holy 
Scripture,  but  are  gathered  fVom  the  fathera.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend,  her  body  was  brought,  in  710, 
fVom  Jerusalem  to  Constantinople,  and  fh>m  that  time 
many  churchea  of  Europe  pretended  to  possess  some 
relic  of  it.  Her  festival  is  kept  in  the  Greek  Chureh 
July  26tb,  in  the  Roman,  July  26th.— Butler,  Live$  of 
Saintn,  iii,  212;  comp.  Binerus,  De  Joachimo,  Anna  ei 
Jo$epko  (Antw.  1688);  Goetze,  Ds  culiu  Amtm  (Ups. 
1702);  Waiisch,  EhemaL  St,  Annenbriidenchqft  (An- 
nab.  1728) ;  Franz,  Venuch  einer  Gesckickte  det  Marian* 
wtd  Annin-CuUus  (Halberet.  1854);  and  see  the  J>- 
genda  nuMlrona  Anna  (Lipa.  1502). 

An'na&i  (Tavdac),  a  man  whose  posterity  (or  a 
place  whose  residents)  returned  f^om  the  captivity 
(1  Esdr.  V,  28) ;  evidently  the  Senaah  (q.  v.)  of  the 
genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  85). 

Ann&lda  Ecdeaiastitci    See  Baronius. 

Anrinm       See  AkAM . 

An'nas  (*Awac,  probably  a  contracted  form  of 
the  name  Ananiah  in  ita  Greek  form,  'Arnvoc),  a  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  mentioned  in  Luke  (iii,  2)  as  being 
high-priest  along  with  Caiaphas  his  son-in-law.  Our 
Lord*8  first  hearing  (John  xviii,  13)  was  before  Annaa, 
who  then  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv, 
6,  he  is  plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and  Csiaphas 
merely  named  with  othen  of  his  family.  He  is  called 
by  Josephua  Anamu  (q.  v.)  the  son  of  Seth ;  and  waa 
fint  appointed  to  that  ofiice  in  his  87th  year  by  Quiri- 
nus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  about  A.D.  7  (Ant,  xviii,  2, 
1),  but  waa  afterward  deprived  of  it  by  Valerius  Gratus, 
procurator  of  Judssa  (A.D.  14),  who  gave  the  office 
first  to  Ismael  the  son  of  PhalMBua,  and  a  short  time 
after  to  Eleazar  the  son  of  Annas  (Josephus,  Ant, 
xviii,  2, 1  and  2).  He  held  the  oflice  one  year,  and 
waa  then  succeeded  by  Simon  the  son  of  Camithns, 
who,  after  another  year,  was  followed  by  Joseph,  also 
called  Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas,  A.D.  ante 
27,  who  continued  in  office  until  A.D.  87.  In  the 
passagea  of  the  Kew  Testament  above  cited,  therefore, 
it  is  apparent  that  Caiaphas  was  the  only  actual  and 
proper  high-priest;  but  Annas,  l)eing  his  father-in- 
law,  and  having  been  formerly  himself  high-priest, 
and  being  also  perhaps  his  substitute  {Mffan\  bad 
great  influence  and  authority,  and  could  with  great 
propriety  be  stUl  termed  high-priest  along  with  Caia- 
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phas.  (See  AngeTf  De  temp.  p.  186 :  Ughtfoot,  Her, 
Heb.  p.  744  sq. ;  Rus,  Hamnm,  Evang,  i,  818  sq. ;  III, 
ii,  982  eq. ;  Vitringa,  Obgerv,  Saer.  vi,  529  sq. ;  Ca- 
saubon,  JQwre.  antibar.  p.  216  sq. ;  Wieseler,  Chrom)L 
Synopt.  p.  186  sq. ;  Selden,  De  SyMdriie,  ii,  655 ;  Sau- 
bert,  De  Saeerdoiio  EbrtBor.  i,  5;  Kuindl,  Comment.  ■. 
on  Luke  iii,  2.)  See  Hioh-pkicst.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  first  son  in 
the  sacerdotal  dignity  (Joseph us,  Am.  xx,  9,  1). 

An'nas  ('Ai/av  v.  r.  'Awaq)  likewise  occurs  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Vulg.  Nuas)  as  one  of  the  Israelites  who  , 
had  married  Gentile  wiv^s  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  82) ;  evidently  a  corruption  for  the  Harim  (q.  v.) 
of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  x,  81).  ' 

Axm&t^s,  or  Fint-firtiits,  in  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  means  the  value  of  every  spiritual  living  for  a  ; 
whole  year  (hence  the  name,  from  the  Latin  word 
ofMtttf ,  a  year),  which  the  pope,  claiming  the  duposi- 
tion  of  every  spiritual  benefice  within  Christendom, 
reserved  out  of  every  living.    This  impost  was  at 
first  only  levied  fh>m  persons  appointed  to  bishoprics ;  ' 
but  it  was  afterward  extended  to  the  inferior  clergy. 
The  value  of  these  annates  was  calculated  according ! 
to  a  rate  made  under  the  direction  of  Pope  Innocent ! 
IV  (A.D.  1258),  but  which  was  afterward  increased  by  | 
Pope  Nicholas  III  (A.D.  1292).     This  papal  exaction  ' 
was  abolished  in  England  by  the  act  25  Henry  Till,  ; 
c.  20,  and  by  an  act  passed  in  the  following  year  of 
the  same  reign,  26  Henry  VIII,  c.  8),  the  right  to  an- 
nates, or  first-fruits,  was  annexed  to  the  crown.     The 
various  statutes  subsequently  passed  on  this  subject 
have  all  been  consolidated  by  an  act  (the  1  Vict.  c.  20) 
regulating  the  collection  of  the  money  so  levied. — : 
Gieseler,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  54-68.     See  First- FRCiTa; 
QuEEM  Anne's  Bounty. 

Annesley,  Samcel,  D.D.,  maternal  grandfather 
of  John  Wesley,  was  one  of  the  leading  non-conform- 
ist di%*ines  of  his  day,  and  a  man  of  good  family,  being 
it  nephew  of  the  earl  of  Anglesea.  He  was  bom  near 
Warwick  in  1620,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where,  1 
like  his  grandson,  he  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  dill- ' 
gence.  He  served  the  national  church  as  chaplain 
at  sea,  and  as  parish  priest  at  Cliff,  in  Kent,  at  St.  ' 
John  the  Apostle's  and  at  St.  Giles's,  two  of  the 
largest  congregations  in  London.  He  refused  to  **  con- 1 
form"  to  the  ''Act  of  Uniformity,"  and  endured  a 
series  of  severe  persecutions,  which  were  attended  by 
many  of  those  ''remarkable  interpositions"  that  dis- 
tinguish the  later  history  of  the  fhmily.  One  of  his 
persecutors  fell  dead  while  preparing  a  warrant  for 
his  apprehension.  He  became  a  leader  of  the  Puri- 
tans during  the  troubles  of  the  times,  preaching  al- 
most daily,  providing  pastors  for  destitute  congrega- 
tions, and  relief  for  his  ejected  and  impoverished  breth- 
ren. After  a  ministry  of  more  than  half  a  century, 
and  of  sore  trials,  under  which  he  never  once  faltered, 
he  died,  Dec.  81, 1696,  exclaiming, "  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with  thy  likeness;  R>iti$tfied.  sjitinfied.'*  De  Foe,  who 
sat  under  his  preachintr,  has  drawn  his  character  as 
perfect,  in  an  elegy.  The  non-conformists  considered 
him  a  second  St.  Paul.  Richard  Baxter  pronounced 
l)im  totally  devoted  to  God  (Clarke,  Wekey  Fatmiltf^ 
p.  298).  He  was  endeared  to  all  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately :  and  his  noble  relative,  the  countess  of  An- 
glesea, desired,  on  her  death-bed,  to  be  buried  in  his 
grave.  He  had  a  manly  countenance  and  dignified 
person;  a  rich  efttate,  which  he  devoted  to  charity; 
robust  health ,  wh  ich  was  ca  pahle  of  any  fatigue.  Cal- 
amy  {Ncnrccnformuts  Memorial^  vol.  i)  calls  him  an 
Israelite  indeed. — Stevens,  Uiti.  of  Mtihoditm^  i,  85 ; 
Crowther,  Portraiture  of  Metkodiem,  p.  8. 

Annihilation,  the  act  of  reducing  any  thing  to 
nothing.  Whether  matter  can  be  utterly  destroyed  or 
not,  is  a  question  that  haa  been  much  agitated  in  the 
schools.  According  to  some,  nothing  is  so  difficult ; 
according  to  others,  nothing  is  so  easy.    ExiBtence, 


say  the  last,  is  a  state  of  violence ;  all  things  are  een- 
tihnally  endeavoring  to  return  to  their  primitive  notii- 
hug;  no  power  is  required  to  efirect  it ;  it  would  be  so- 
complislwd  of  itself;  nay  more,  an  huflnite  power  is 
required  to  prevent  it.  As  to  human  beings,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Greek  philosophers  opposed  the  doctrine; 
the  Brahmins  held  that  at  stated  intervals  all  created 
things  are  annihilated ;  the  Siamese  hold  annihilation 
to  be  the  greatest  reward  of  virtne  (Buck,  Tkeol.  Dic' 
tifmary^  a.  v.).  The  theory  of  the  annihilation  ofih 
toidced  has  been  set  on  foot  at  different  perioda,  and  has 
recently  been  revived.     See  Annihilationists. 

Annihilationists,  a  name  given  to  the  hdderB 
of  the  theory  that  the  wicked  will  not  be  kept  in  eter- 
nal misery,  but  will  suffer  a  total  extinction  of  being. 
See  Annihilation. 

1.  There  are  only  a  few  traces  of  this  doctrine  ia 
early  church  history.  Some  are  disposed  to  find  the 
first  hint  of  it  in  Justin  {Dialog,  cum  Trgphen.  c.  6), 
where  it  is  said  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  should  be 
punished  as  long  as  iar  av  avrag  rat  tlvat  Kai  coXa- 
Zfo^ai  o  Bcdc  ^^^V  (^  io^g  as  Grod  wishes  them  to 
exist  and  to  be  punished).  Similar  expressions  are 
used  by  Irenasus  (ii,  84 :  Quoadiuque  ea  Deue  et  eae  et 
peraeveranvoluerit),  And  Clem,  Horn.  iiifS.  In  clearer 
terms  the  doctrine  was  propounded  by  Amobius  (q.  v.) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.     See  Hxi^u 

2.  The  theory  of  annihilation  was  maintained  in  the 
last  century  in  England  by  a  few  writers  of  inferior 
note,  as  Samuel  Bourne  (Sermont\  J.  K.  Scott,  and 
others.     They  took  the  name  of  Destrudionitte,  as- 
suming the  point  in  dispute,  viz.,  that  the  word  di' 
ttructicn  in  Scripture  mean>!  cmm^ation.    Their  prop- 
er designation  is  ^^Annihilationbts."     Among  the 
more  eminent  supporters  of  this  doctrine  was  Taylor 
of  Norwich  (q.  v.) ;  and  Macknight  is  also  claimed  as 
among  its  advocates.     Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Chauncey,  on  the  salvation  of  all  men, 
says  that  this  scheme  was  provisionally  retained  by 
Dr.  Chauncey,  i.  e.  in  case  the  scheme  of  universal 
salvation  should  fail  him ;  and  Edwards,  in  his  exam- 
ination of  that  work,  appropriatea  a  chapter  to  the  con- 
sideration of  it.     Among  other  reasonings  against  it 
are  the  following:  "1.  The  different  degreea  of  pun- 
ishment which  the  wicked  will  suffer  according  to  their 
works,  proves  that  it  does  not  consist  in  annlhUation, 
which  admits  of  no  degrees.     2.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  thoufth  it  will  end  in  anni- 
hilation, yet  shall  be  preceded  by  torment,  and  that 
this  will  be  of  different  degrees,  according  to  the  de- 
grees of  sin,  it  may  be  replied,  this  is  making  it  to  be 
compounded  partly  of  torment  and  partly  of  annihi- 
lation.    The  latter  also  appears  to  be  but  a  small  part 
of  future  punishment,  for  that  alone  will  be  inflicted 
on  the  least  sinner,  and  on  account  of  the  least  sin ; 
and  that  all  punishment  which  will  l>e  inflicted  on  any 
person  above  that  which  is  due  to  the  least  sin  is  to 
consist  in  torment.     Nay,  if  we  can  form  any  idea  in 
the  present  state  of  what  would  be  dreadful  or  desira- 
ble in  another,  instead  of  its  being  any  punishment  to 
be  annihilated  afber  a  Ion;?  series  of  torment,  it  must 
be  a  deliverance,  to  which  the  sinner  would  look  for- 
ward with  anxious  desire.     And  is  it  credible  that 
this  was  the  termination  of  tonnent  that  our  Lord  held 
up  to  his  disciples  as  an  object  of  dread  ?     Can  this  be 
the  destruction  of  body  and  soul  in  hell  ?     Is  it  cred- 
ible that  everlasting  destruction  fW>m  the  presence  of 
the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power,  shoald  con- 
stitute only  a  part,  and  a  small  part,  of  future  ponish- 
ment ;  and  such  too  as,  after  a  series  of  torment,  most, 
next  to  being  made  happy,  be  the  most  acceptable 
thing  that  could  befall  them  ?     Can  this  be  the  object 
threatened  by  such  language,  as  recompensini^  tribu- 
lation, and  taking  vengeance  in  flaming  fire  ?  (3  These. 
1).     Is  it  possible  that  God  should  threaten  them  with 
putting  an  end  to  their  miseries?     MoreoY-er,  this  de- 
struction is  not  described  as  the  oonclosion  of  a  ano- 
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cearioa  of  tonnenta,  bat  as  taking  place  immediately 
after  the  last  judgment.     When  Christ  aball  come  to 
be  glorified  in  hia  saints  then  shall  the  wicked  be  de- 
stroyed.  3.  Everlasting  destroction  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lofd,  and  tram  the  glory  of  bis  power,  cannot 
mean  annihilation,  for  that  would  be  no  exertion  of 
dirme  power,  but  merely  the  suspension  of  it ;  for  let 
the  apholding  power  of  God  be  withheld  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  the  whole  creation  would  sink  into  nothing. 
4.  The  panishment  of  wicked  men  will  be  the  same  as 
that  of  wicked  angels  (Matt,  xxv,  41) :  Depart,  ye 
corsed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
hJ9  angels.     But  the  pnniahment  of- wicked  angels 
consists  not  in  annihilation,  but  torment.     Such  is 
their  present  punishment  in  a  degree,  and  such,  in  a 
greater  degree,  will  be  their  panishment  hereafter. 
They  are  *  cast  down  to  hell  ;*  they  *  believe,  and  trem- 
ble;' they  are  reserved  in  ebaina  under  darkness  to 
the  jodgment  of  the  great  day;  they  cried,  saying, 
'What  have  we  to  do  with  thee?    Art  thoa  oome  to 
torment  us  before  our  time?*    Could  the  devils  but 
persuade  themselves  they  should  be  annihilated,  tbey 
vobU  believe,  and  be  at  ease  rather  than  tremble.    6. 
The  Scriptures  explain  their  own  meuiing  in  the  use 
of  sach  terms  as  death,  destruction,  etc.     The  second 
desth  is  expressly  said  to  consist  in  being  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  aa  h^vinsc  a  part 
in  that  lake  (Rev.  zx,  14;  xxi,  8),  which  does  not 
describe  annihilation,  nor  can  it  be  made  to  consist 
with  it.    The  phrase  cat  him  aaunder  (Matt,  xziv, 
51)  is  as  strong  aa  those  of  death  or  destmction;  yet 
that  is  made  to  consist  of  having  theur  portion  with 
bypecrites,  where  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.    6.  The  happiness  of  the  righteoua  does  not 
consist  in  eternal  being,  but  eternal  well-being;  and 
as  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  stands  everywhere 
opposed  to  it,  it  muat  consist,  not  in  the  loss  of  being, 
hot  of  well-being,  and  in  suffering  the  contrary.'* 
Bishop  Law  (f  1789)  maintained  that  spiritual  death 
is  an  enthre  destmction — an  annihilation  of  the  soul, 
with  the  resolution  of  the  body  into  its  original  dust 
(Thtorif  ofRtiiffion^  7th  ed.  p.  889-851>    The  name  of 
Archbisbop  Whately  is  probably  to  be  enrolled  among 
the  modem  supporters  of  annihilationisra  in  £ngland. 
In  his  work  on  the  fatore  etate  (A  YUw  oftheScr^ifture 
Rettlatiotu  contem^  a  Future  State,  Philad.  1855)  he 
argues  the  opinion  fiilly.    He  sa}^  that  in  the  passages 
in  which  the  words  *' death,"  *' destmction,**  '*  eternal 
death,**  are  spoken  of,  these  words  may  be  taken  as 
signifying  literal  death,  real  destmction,  an  ntter  end 
of  thmgs.    The  *'  unquenchable  fire'*  may  mean  that 
fire  which  utterly  consumes  what  it  is  burning  upon. 
The  '*  worm  that  dieth  not**  may  be  that  which  entire 
\y  devours  what  it  feeds  upon.     **  Everlasting  perdi- 
tion'* may  mean  that  perishing  from  which  the  soul 
cannot  be  saved,  but  it  will  be  final  annihilating.    The 
passage  "  The  liast  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is 
^^/*  affords,  according  to  Whately,  some  ground  for 
thinkins?  that  there  may  be  a  **  final  extinction  of  evil 
and  suffering  by  the  total  destmction  of  such  as  are  in- 
capable of  good  and  happiness.    If  eternal  death  means 
final  death — death  without  any  revival — we  can  un- 
derstand what  is  meant  by  death  being  destroyed,  viz., 
that  none  henceforth  are  to  be  subjected  to  it*'  (p.  184). 
And  Whately  concludes  this  scriptural  argument  by 
this  sentence :  **  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  think  we 
are  not  warranted  in  concluding,  as  some  have  done 
io  positively  concerning  the  question,  as  to  make  it 
a  point  of  Christian  faith  to  interpret  figuratively  the 
*  death  and  destmction*  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  as 
the  doom  of  the  condemned,  and  to  insist  on  the  belief 
that  they  are  to  be  left  alive  forevermore.** 

3.  The  revival  of  annihilationism  in  this  country 
seems  to  have  begun  with  the  publication  of  Six  Ser- 
mon en  tke  Quettiom  '*  Are  the  wicked  immortal?**  by 
G«orge  Storrp,  answered  by  Prof.  Post,  in  the  New 
£ngiander^  Feb.  and  May,  185C.    One  of  the  most  rep- 


itsentative  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  and  a  very  mod- 
erate one,  is  Dr.  McCulloh,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  AfUh 
liftieal  JneeetigatUme  concerning  the  Scriptures  (Balti- 
more, 1852, 2  vols.  8vo).  He  maintains  that  after  the 
final  decisions  of  the  judgment,  the  wicked  will  be  ut- 
terly destroyed  by  a  dreadful  visitation  of  Almighty 
wrath.  The  ablest  work  produced  on  the  side  of  de- 
stractionism  is  Hudson,  Debt  and  Grace,  a*  related  to 
the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  StcUe  (Boston,  1857, 12mo). 
This  work  **  denies  that  the  natural  immortality  of  the 
soul  is  ever  expressed  or  even  implied  in  the  Bible. 
On  the  contrary,  life  and  immortality  are  brought  in 
fulness  by  the  Kedeemer  to  the  redeemed  alone ;  while 
all  others  are  not  only  naturally  mortal,  soul  and  body, 
at  death,  but,  after  that  mortal  suspension  of  positive 
existence,  are  raised  at  the  final  resurrection  and  cast 
into  the  lake  of  fire  as  the  second  death.  It  denies 
that  endless  conscious  suffering  is  ever  afiSrmed  to  be 
the  nature  of  future  penalty ;  but  aflSrms  that  the  pen- 
alty consists  in  privation,  and  in  its  perpetuity  consists 
the  eternity  of  friture  punishment.  The  class  of  Scrip- 
ture terms  by  which  eternal  misery  is  usually  under- 
stood to  be  designated,  such  as  eoudenmation,  damna* 
turn,  perdUion,  destruction,  the  writer  understands  to 
express  the  painfhl  and  penal  consignment  of  the  en* 
tire  nature  to  the  disorganization  and  complete  non- 
existence from  which  it  sprung*'  {Afeth,  Quar,  Jfev. 
Jan.  1858,  p.  149).  An  exhaustive  reply  to  Mr.  Hud- 
son, and  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  contro- 
versy, is  given  by  Landis  in  his  treatise  On  the  ImmoT' 
tMyo/the  Soul  and  thf  final  Condition  of  the  Wkked 
(N.  Y.  1859,  I2mo).  The  subject  is  also  ably  treated 
by  Hattison  in  his  work.  The  /mmortaHijf  of  the  Soul 
(Philad.  1864).  See  also  Alvah  Hovey,  State  of  Inh- 
penitent  De  id  (1859) ;  J.  R.  Thompson,  Law  and  Pen^ 
aksf;  Meth.  Quar,  Rev.  1852,  p.  240 ;  1858,  p.  149 ;  1861, 
p.  81 ;  1864,  p.  689 ;  PreA,  Quar,  Rev,  April,  1860 ;  Am. 
Theol.  Rev,  April,  1861 ;  BiUiotheca  Sacra,  April,  1858, 
p.  805  sq.,  and  April,  1868,  art.  v ;  Buck,  TheoL  Diet. ; 
Smith*8  Hagenbach,  i,  226 ;  ii,  451.    Compare  Ixuoa- 

TALITT. 

AwwlwM,  Giovanni,  was  bom  at  Viterbo  July  7, 
1432.  Having  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans,  he 
became  a  proficient  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental 
languages,  and  in  theology.  He  published  two  works, 
entitled,  1.  Tractalus  de  Imperio  Turcarum;  and  2. 
De  Futuris  Christianorum  triuwpfd,  etc.  (Genoa,  1480, 
4to),  in  which  he  endeavore  to  show  that  Mahomet  was 
the  Antichrist  of  the  Apocalj'psc.  But  the  work  by 
which  he  is  chiefly  known  is  his  seventeen  liooks  of 
Antiquities  (Rome,  1498,  fol.),  in  which  he  pretended 
to  give  the  works  of  Berosus,  Marsylus  of  Lesbos,  Ca- 
ton,  Sempronius,  Arohilochus,  Xenophon,  Metasthenes 
or  Megastbenes,  Manetho,  and  others.  These  writings 
were  the  cause  of  a  dispute  among  the  learned  at  the 
time,  some,  as  Pineda,  Louis  Viveza,  the  Spaniard, 
Vossins,  Melchior  Canus,  and  others,  maintained  the 
utter  falsity  of  all  these  pieces,  and  declared  Annius  to 
be  a  sheer  impostor;  while  others,  who  had  among 
them  such  men  as  Nauderius,  Leander  Albert,  Sixtua 
of  Siena,  Alpb.  Maldonatns,  etc.,  declared  themselves 
in  his  favor.  Annius  was  master  of  the  palace  for  Al- 
exander y I,  and  was,  it  is  supposed,  poisoned  by  C» 
sar  Borgia,  whom  he  had  offended.  He  died  Nov.  18, 
1502.— Hoefor,  Biog,  GMrcde,  ii,  729 ;  Landon,  EccL 
Diet.  s.  V. 

AnnivezBaxy,  in  the  Greek  and  Romish  Church- 
es, a  name  given  to  the  day  on  which  a  martyr  or  saint 
is  commemorated.  Also,  those  days  on  which  special 
prayer  is  made,  year  by  year,  for  the  souls  of  deceased 
persons,  and  masses  said  and  alms  distributed,  are  in 
the  Romish  Church  called  anniversaries.  The  anni- 
versary ofiice  (pfficium  anniversarium)  is  a  double  of- 
fice, said  only  on  the  first  anniversary  day  after  the 
death.  On  all  succeeding  anniversaiy  days,  the  sim- 
ple office  is  said,  as  in  the  daily  office  for  the  dead.— 
Landon,  EecL  Diet.  a.  v. 
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Anno  or  Hanno  (St),  archbiBhop  of  Cologne  in 
the  11th  century.  Belonging  to  the  Suabian  family 
of  Sonneberg,  he  was  at  first  devoted  to  a  military 
life ;  but,  after  a  short  career  of  arms,  he  entered  the 
church.  The  emperor  Henry  III,  the  Btaek,  appoint- 
ed  him  to  the  see  of  Cologne  upon  the  death  of  arch- 
bishop Hermann  in  1055.  He  applied  himself  with 
diligence  to  his  duties,  both  temporal  and  spiritual. 
He  reformed  many  of  the  monasteries  of  his  diocese, 
and  built  five  or  six  others,  among  the  latter  the  ab- 
bey of  Siegberg.  After  the  death  of  Henry  III  the 
empress  made  him  regent.  His  seal  for  the  church 
outran  his  discretion,  especially  in  the  exccssiye  en- 
ergy with  which  he  seconded  the  measures  of  Gregory 
VII  (q.  v.).  The  emperor  Henry  IV,  though  his  pu- 
pil, was  BO  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct  that  he  drove 
him  from  his  see.  He  died  December  4th,  1075,  on 
which  day  he  is  commemorated. — Hoefer,  Now,  Bio- 
f^aphie  Ginhale^  ii,  730 ;  Baillet,  Vk$  det  SaitUs,  De- 
cember4. 

Atiwrini  Conference,  the  name  of  the  territorial 
synods  or  councils  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
which  are  held  every  year,  as  distingaished  from  the 
general  synod  (General  Conference)  held  quadrennial- 
ly. The  Annual  Conference  is  composed  of  all  the 
ministers  in  full  connection  within  certain  territorial 
limits.  Preachers  "on  trial"  are  required  to  attend 
the  sessions,  but  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  The  times 
of  holding  the  Annual  Conferences  are  fixed  by  tlie 
bishops,  the  place  by  the  Conference  itself.  The  pre- 
siding officer  is  the  bishop ;  but,  in  case  of  his  absence, 
some  "member  of  the  Conference  appointed  by  the 
bishop  shall  preside ;  but  if  no  appointment  be  made, 
the  Conference  elects  a  president  by  ballot  among  the 
elders,  without  debate.**  The  duties  of  the  Annual 
Conference,  and  the  limits  of  its  authority,  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  Discipline,  A  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings is  sent  to  each  General  Conference  for  revision, 
if  necessary.  The  territorial  boundaries  of  the  An- 
nual Conferences  are  fixed  by  the  General  Confer- 
ence. There  are  now  (1866)  sixty  annaal  conferences 
(including  mission  conferences)  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  America,  Europe,  Africa,  India,  and 
China.— Z>Mei/i<M«  of  the  Mfihodigt  Epitcopal  Church, 
pt.  ii,  ch.  i ;  pt.  vi,  ch.  iv ;  Baker,  On  the  Discipline ; 
MimOes  nf  the  Annual  Conferences  (New  York,  18G6, 
8vo).  See  Coxfbbeii ce8  ;  Methodist  Epxbcopal 
Church. 

AnntHiiB,  a  ring.  The  clergy  do  not  appear  to 
have  worn  any  badge  of  office  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  but  subsequently  various  insignia  or  emblems 
of  office  were  appropriated.  The  ring  is  now  given 
to  Romish  bishops  on  their  investiture,  as  emblemati- 
cil  of  the  bishop's  espousals  to  the  Church,  in  imitx- 
tion  of  the  ancient  ceremony  of  presenting  a  ring  in 
marriage.  It  was  called  *^  the  ring  of  his  espousals," 
ann^dus  sponsalUius,  or  onmi/ttt  prowubus ;  but  some- 
times, also,  annulus  palatU.  The  pope  wears  a  ring 
with  the  device  of  Peter  fishing;  and  papal  briefs, 
stamped  with  this  seal,  are  said  to  be  given  svb  on- 
nulo  piscatorio.  The  flsher-riug  has  been  used  for  this 
purpose  since  the  18th  century. 

Annunciad  or  Annnnclada,  Order  op,  a  mlli- 

tary  order,  founded  by 
Amedeus,  count  of  Sa- 
voy, in  1860  or  1800, 
caUed  at  first  the  order 
of  the  knots  of  love^  be- 
cause of  a  hair  bracelet, 
formed  in  love-knots, 
given  to  the  count  by  a 
lady.  Amedeus  VIII, 
duke  of  Savoy  (created 
Pope  Felix  III  at  the 
council  of  Basle),  in  1494, 
"  Lnve-kDot"  Star.  changed  the  name  of  the 
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order  to  that  of  the  Amumeiad,  The  figure  of  the 
Virgin  was  appended  to  the  collar,  in  which  the  iow- 
knots  were  changed  into  a  pattern  in  twisted  cord,  sod 
which  bore  the  initials  F.  E.  R.  T.,  supposed  to  mean 
Fortitudo  ejus  Bhodmn  tenuity  in  reference  to  the  val- 
iant defence  of  Rhodes  by  Amedeus  the  Great  In  1310. 
The  cloak  of  the  knights  was  first  red,  afterward  bloe, 
and  now  of  the  color  of  amaranth,  lined  with  doth  of 
silver.  It  still  exists  in  Sardinia  as  an  order  of  merit 
— Helyot,  Ordres  Beligieux,  i,  224;  Burke,  Orders  of 
Km^Uhood,  p.  850. 

Annnnoiade,  the  name  of  two  orders  of  nana. 

1.  That  ^founded  at  Bourges  In  1500,  by  Jeanne, 
queen  of  France,  after  her  divorce  from  Louis  XII. 
These  nuns  also  call  themselves  the  nuns  of  the  ten 
virtues  J  viz.,  the  virtues  exhibited,  as  they  aay,  in  the 
mysteries  which  the  Roman  Church  commemoratea  in 
the  ten  festivals  of  the  Virgin  Bfary.  Their  rule  b 
formed  upon  the  idea  of  an  initiation  of  these  virtnaa. 
They  wear  a  gray  habit,  a  red  scapulary,  a  croaa  of 
Kold  or  silver,  suspended  fh>m  the  lusck,  and  a  ring  of 
one  of  those  metals  on  the  finger.  At  the  Revolu- 
tion they  had  45  nunneries  in  France  and  Holland,  all 
of  which  were  suppressed. — Helyot,  Ordres  Rel'ff,  i, 
227. 

2.  Another  order  of  nuns,  otherwise  called  Cblbs- 
TnvBS  (Calesles  or  Cedesti$uE),  from  the  girdle  and 
mantle  of  sky-blue  which  they  wear  over  their  white 
habit.  A  Genoese  widow,  named  Maria  Victoria  For- 
nari,  instituted  this  order  in  1602  or  1604.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  order,  approved  by  Clement  VII,  enjoins 
poverty  and  separation  from  the  worid.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  persons  out  of  their  house  only  aix 
times  a  year,  and  then  only  to  their  nearmt  relatives. 
In  1860  they  had  three  nunneries  in  Italy,  six  in  Bel- 
gium, and  five  in  France.  In  Rome  they  aro  called 
7Wt:4tne  (i.  e.  the  **  violet-Uue"  ones).— Helvot,  Ordres 
Belf'gieuT,  i,  286 ;  P.  Carl  vom  heil.  Aloys,  Slatistiaekes 
Jahrbuck  der  Kirehe  (Regensbg.  1860). 

Annunciation,  Feast  op  the  (from  the  Lat. 
ofHMMCutfio,  aftnoimeeiiiai^),  a  festival  observed  in  hon- 
or of  the  tidings  which  the  angel  Gabriel  brongfat  to 
tho  Virgin  Mary  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Savionr. 
It  is  called  by  various  names  in  church  history,  e.  g, 
'Hftipa  AovaofioVf  **  the  day  of  salutation  ;**  Xap<ri<y^ 
/xof,  in  reference  to  the  epithet  iccxapcrw/civir,  employ- 
ed by  the  angel  (Luke  i,  28) ;  also  Evayyf Xi(rftoc,  iwitli 
reference  to  the  subject  of  the  announcement.     Some 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  date  of  its  establishment.     An- 
gusti  is  of  opinion  that  tho  festival  was  celebrated  at 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Laodicea,  cir.  864.     In  the 
homily  ascribed  to  Athanasins  it  is  called  one  of  our 
Lord*s  festivals.    After  tho  fifth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  passed  during  tho  Nestorian  contro- 
versies, this  festival  was  referred  to  Mary,  and  its  ol>- 
servance  fixed  for  the  25th  of  March,  on  which  day  it 
is  now  celebrated  by  the  Greek,  Roman,  and  F-nglJnh 
Churches.     It  seems  to  have  been  generally  observed. 
In  the  sixth  century,  but  the  first  formal  maition  that 
we  meet  with  of  its  being  commemorated  amon^  the 
festivals  of  the  Church  is  in  the  decrees  of  the  ooiinci] 
of  Trullo,  convened  at  the  close  of  tho  seventh  cei>- 
tuiy.     Chrysostom,  and  Bernard  after  him,  call  tt 


■■  the  not  of  ill  fMtivab."— Bingham,  Orig.  EtxL  bk. 
u.ch.Tui,M. 

Tie  foUowing  wriUn  treat  on  thti  subject :  SA- 
Cber,  0c  MbbUuMeaiijcfieii  (Jen.  1760-1);  MTilenti, 
Ar  oi^iJiai  nmiiniaafiBM  (Uegiom.  1623)!  Rancka, 
Dt  AwMifflw  angtlorum  (Upi.  1678);  SoDDtag,  £« 
akmlMw(A1tdorf.]700)j  ZefUch,  f>«  Mriii  Gaineli 
aiMariam  (ViUb.  17M).     See  M.1RT. 

Anmi'llB  C'Awauac,  Valg.  Amh),  ginn  (1  Esdi. 
vii),  48)  u  the  Dame  of  one  of  the  LevlMa  lent  to  ac- 
Kmpaiij'  the  captives  ntaming  trom  Babj'lon  ;  bat 
it  it  erideatlf  an  error  of  the  tmulator  for  inXI, 
MtOs',  "and  with  tiim,"  of  the  original  text  (Ein 
Tiii,l»). 

Aaoint  (nanill}-  nCQ,  nuuhack',  XP**")-  "^^ 
practice  of  anointing  witb  perfamed  oili  or  tdntments 
ifpcan  to  hare  tteen  very  copimoD  among  the  He- 
bnm,  a)  it  WM  unong  tho  ancient  Eg}'ptians.  See 
CirauEXT.  The  practice,  as  to  Its  essentLal  meaning, 
ttill  mnaini  in  the  East;  but  perfomed  waters  are 
Mv  bz  more  commonlv  employed  tban  oili  or  olnt- 
mtnla  (q.  t.)-  See  fckrvuc.  It  is  from  this  aonrco 
tbat  tile  usage  baa  exteoded  to  other  regions.  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Bomsns  oil  was  employed  as  a  Inbri- 
(atDT  for  suppling  the  bodies  of  tbe  athletes  in  the 
esnes  (q.  T.).  "i^  "I™  "i^r  tho  bath  (q.  v.). 

I.  In  Che  Scriptures  several  kinds  of  anointing  an 
dJKmgnishable  (Scacchl,  MgnHliten,  iii,  Rom.  16S7). 

L  Cautcraiion  and  Inauguration.  —  The  act  of 
anointing  appears  to  have  been  viewed  as  emblemati- 
ol  of  a  paiticalar  sanctification,  of  a  designation  to 
tbe  serrice  of  God,  or  to  a  bolj  and  sacred  use. 
Hence  the  anointing  of  tho  hlgb-priest)  (Eiod.  xiix, 
S;  Lev.  iv,  3),  and  even  of  tho  sacred  vessels  of  the 
labeniacle  CF-=t«f-  *"=<.  !6i  et^O;  an<l  hence  abio, 
pnhablT,  tbe  anointing  of  the  king,  who,  as  "the 
Lord's  BDointed,"  and,  under  tho  Hebrew  constitution, 
tbe  vicereir  of  Johovab,  was  nndonbtedlj-  invested 
*ith  a  sacnd  character.  This  was  the  cose  also 
•mong  tbe  Egyptians,  among  whom  the  king  waa,  er 
<fida,  tho  bigh'priest,  and  as  SDch.  douiitleas,  rather 
Ihin  In  hii  secular  capacity,  was  solemnly  anointed  at 
hit  inangnration.     See  Unctions  {nf  CkriiC). 

Ai  tho  cnetom  of  inaugural  anointing  tint  occurs 
among  the  Israelites  immediately  after  they  left 
Egypt,  and  no  cxamplo  of  tho  sumo  kind  is  mat  wItb 
pnrionsiy,  it  b  fjir  to  oondodo  that  the  practice  and 
tbe  DDtiona  connected  with  it  were  acquired  in  tbst 
tmntry.  'With  the  Egj-ptians,  as  with  the  Jews, 
the  Investitnre  to  any  sacred  office,  as  that  of  king  or 
[icieit,  was  conlimied  b;  this  external  sign ;  and  as 
tbe  Jewish  lawgiver  mentions  the  ccrtinony  of  pour- 
ing oil  opon  tbe  head  of  tbe  high-priest  aflrr  ho  had 
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the  cap  and  crown  upon  Ibeir  heada.  Some  of  the 
sculptures  Introduce  a  priest  pouring  oil  over  the  mon-- 
arch  (Wllklnaon's  Anc^  EgypHeau,  iv,  280).  It  ia 
from  ihia  that  the  blgh-priest,  as  well  as  tbe  king,  is 
called  "  tbe  anointed"  (Lev.  iv,  3 ;  v.l6;  vi,  Ifi;  I'sa. 
Gxxxiii,  S).  In  fact,  anointing  being  tbe  prindpel 
cenmonj  of  regal  inauguration  anions  the  Jews,  aa 
cnwning  is  with  us,  "  anointed,"  as  applied  to  a  IdDg, 
has  much  the  same  signification  as  "  crowned."  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  snointiug  was  re- 
peated at  every  sncceselon,  the  anointing  of  the  found' 
er  of  the  dynasty  being  considered  efficient  for  its  pur- 
poae  as  long  as  tbe  regnlar  tine  of  descent  was  undis- 
turbed (Jabn,  Bi6I.AnASoL  §!!B);  hence  we  And  no 
instance  of  unction  aa  a  sign  of  invesCitara  in  the  roy- 
al antliority,  except  in  the  ease  of  Saul,  the  lirsC  king 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  David,  the  firat  of  his  line;  and, 
Bubaequently.  in  those  of  Solomon,  Joaah,  and  Jehn, 
wbo  ascended  tbe  throne  under  circumstances  in  which 
there  waa  danger  that  their  liuht  might  be  forcibly 
disputed  (1  Sam.  xix,  24;  S  Sam.  ii,  4;  v,  1-3;  1 
Chron.  xl,  1,  2;  !  Kings  xi,  lS-20;  S  Cbron.  xxui, 
1-Sl).  Thoae  who  wen  inducted  into  the  royal  office 
in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  appear  to  have  been  inaut:u- 
raled  with  some  peculiar  ceremonies  (2  Kings  ix,  IS). 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  they  were  anointed  at  all ;  and 
ascribed  by  tbe  Jewish  writers 
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Lsed  on  such  occasions,  and  which  wae  in  the  keep- 
ing of  tbe  priesta  of  tbe  temple  in  Jerusalem.  1  bo 
private  anointing  which  was  performed  by  tbe  proph- 
ets (S  Kings  ix,  8;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  1)  was  not  nn. 
darstood  to  convey  any  abstract  right  to  tbe  crown, 
Imt  was  merely  a  symbolical  intimation  that  the  per. 
son  thus  anointed  should  eventually  aecend  tbe  throne. 
Tbe  following  species  of  official  anointing  appear  to 
have  prevailed  among  tlie  Jews;  (o.)  Pr^ilifls  were 
occasionally  anointed  to  their  office  (1  Kings  xix,  16), 
and  are  called  messishs,  or  anointed  (1  Chron,  xvi, 
32 :  Psa.  cv,  16).  (A.)  PriaU,  at  the  first  institntion 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  wen  all  anointed  to  their 
offices,  the  eons  of  Aaron  at  well  as  Aaron  himself 
(Exod.  xl,  16;  Num.  iil,  3);  but  afterward  anointing 
seems  not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  conaecratkn 
of  ordinary  prisita,  but  to  bare  Ijeen  especially  re- 
served for  the  high-priest  (Exod.  xxix,  29 ;  Lev.  xTl, 
S!);  BO  that  "the  priest  that  is  anointed"  ('nin 
n'^aan,  Lev.  iv,  8)  it  generally  thought  to  meau  the 
high-priest  (Sept.  li  apxupiii  <•  Ilxp'^l^'yoQ ;  comp. 
verses  6,  IS,  and  c.  vi.  22  [16]).  (c.)  Kings.  Tho 
Jews  were  familiar  with  tbo  idea  of  malting  a  Iting  by 
anointing  l^efore  the  establishment  cf  their  own  mon- 
archy (Jndg.  ix,  8, 15).  Anointing  was  the  divinely- 
appoiuted  cenmon}-  in  the  inauguration  of  their  own 
kings  (1  Sam. Ix,  16;  1,1;  IKings  1,34,80);  indeed,  so 
pre-eminently  did  it  Iwlong  to  the  kinglj^  office,  that 
' '  the  Lord's  anointed"  was  a  common  designation  of  the 
theocralickhig(lSam.xil,S,6;  2  Sam.  i.  14, 16).    The 

was  thiice  anointed  to  bo  king:  first,  privately  by  Sam- 
Del,  befon  the  death  of  Saul,  by  way  of  conferring  on 
him  a  right  to  tbe  throne  (1  Sam.  xvi.  I,  13);  again 
over  Jadah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii,  4).  and  Huaily  over 
tbe  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  v,  8).  After  the  separation 
into  two  kingdoms,  the  kings  both  of  Judah  and  of 
Israel  seem  still  to  have  been  anointed  (S  Kings  ix,  8 ; 
xi,  12).  So  late  as  tbe  time  of  tbe  captivity  the  king 
i>  called  "the  anointed  of  the  Lord"  (Psa.  Ixxxlx,  SS, 
61 ;  Lam.  iv,  20).  Besides  Jewish  kings,  we  read  that 
Hazael  was  to  be  anointed  king  over  Syria  (1  Kings 
xix,  16).  Cyrus  also  is  called  the  Lord's  anointed, 
aa  having  beien  raised  by  God  to  tbe  throne  for  the 
■pedal  purpose  of  delivering  the  Jews  out  of  captivity 
(Isa.  xlv,  1).  (_i.)  Inanimate  objects  also  wen  anoint- 
ed with  (dl  In  token  of  their  being  set  apart  for  r»- 
Ilipous  service.      Thus  Jacob  anointed  a  pillar  at 
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Batbal  (Gen.  xxzi,  IS);  uid,  at  Oib  fntntductkn  ef  | 
the  Houic  vcDPomj,  ths  Mbaniacis  and  all  iti  fonii- 
tun  were  coosecnted  \ij  uiblntiiig  (Exod.  xxz,  36- 1 
28).  The  aipreuion  "un'nt  the  ihiaU"  (Im.  szi,  I 
t;  Stft,  irot/iaoaTt  Oupiavt;  Vnlg.  arripitt  difpeum) 
reten  to  the  euatom  of  nibbing  i^  Into  the  hide  which, 
•tntchad  qpoD  >  fraoM,  formed  tba  itiield,  In  order  to 
nuke  it  aoppla  and  tit  for  naa.  (See  the  traatiaaa  in 
Latin,  on  the  priaatljr  andntlng,  tiy  Claaing  [Lemgou. 
1717] ;  Scbvan  [Vlteb.  1756]  j  Ziagra  [Vlteb.  1682] ; 
Zoega  [Lipa.  IfiSO]  j  on  the  royal  anointing,  bj  Wejr- 
mar  [Jen.  1629] ;  and  amoiiB  otfaer  natiom,  by  Eachaa- 
bich  [Jen.  1687]  ;  Speckner  [Vileb.  1716]). 

2.  At  ait  Act  nf  Haipilalitg^— Tilt  taointing  ol  oai 
Savionr'a  feet  by  "the  mmuii  who  waa  ■  linner" 
(Lake  vii,  SB)  led  to  tb«  reniaik  that  the  boat  himaelf 
bad  neglecUd  to  anoint  hi*  bead  (rer.  46);  whence 
we  learn  that  this  wai  a  mark  of  attention  which  tboae 
who  gave  enteitalnmenti  paid  to  their  gnesla.  As 
thla  ia  the  oolj  direct  mention  of  theciutoni,  theJewi 
are  anppoaed  by  ume  to  have  borrowed  it  from  the 
Bomana  at  a  late  period,  and  Wetatein  and  otbara 
have  bronght  a  large  qnantitj-  of  I^in  erudition  to 
b«u  on  the  aabject.  (Sea  the  trsatiaea;  on  thla  in- 
atance,  in  Latin,  by  llaier  [Aitdarf.  1712};  Qoetae 
[Up*.  1687 ;  and  in  HenethU  Thaaar.  It,  200-204]  ; 
Jaochke  [Lipa.  1700];  Krackewitz  [Root.  1703]; 
Pelebow  [Jan.  1765]  t  Rlaa  [Uarii.  1727] ;  Sonnnel 
[Lond.l77G,  17M];  Tnatennann  [Jan.  1719].)  But 
the  careful  reader  of  the  O.  T.  knows  that  ths  eoBtom 
waa  an  old  one,  to  which  tliare  ore  variooa  indirect  al- 
latioai.  See  Husfitalitt.  Tbe  circDnutancea  con- 
nactad  with  feuta  and  eotertoinmentiafe,  indeed,  rare- 
ly intimated ;  nor  would  the  present  direct  reference  to 
tikis  cDStom  have  trBni[4nd  but  for  tbe  remarks  which 
the  act  of  the  woman  in  anointing  tbe  feet  of  Juna  call- 
ed forth.  (See  Walda,  Di  imctiamOHu  VtU.  Ebnaorvm 
cmnnaJihu,  Jen.  1761.)  Such  pasaagea,  however,  aa 
Paa.  xuii,  & ;  Prov.  xxi,  7 ;  xxvii,  9 ;  Wlsd.  U,  7  ;  aa 
well  aa  others  in  which  tbe  oijoyinnUs  of  oil  and  wine 
we  coupled  together,  nuy  be  ragaided  as  cODtaining 
a  timilar  allusion.  It  ia,  therefore,  safer  to  refer  tba 
origin  of  thla  custom  among  the  Hebrawa  to  thur 
Deanr  and  mora  ancient  neighbors,  the  E^^'pUana, 
than  to  the  Romans  or  the  Gieeka,  who  tbemaelves 
had  probably  derived  it  fromtha  same  people.  Among 
the  Egyptians  the  antiquity  of  the  custom  is  erlnced 
by  their  monuments,  which  offer  in  this  respect  anal- 
ogies more  exact  than  clasaicsl  antiquity  or  modem 
usage  can  produce.  With  them  "  the  custom  of  anoint- 
ing woa  not  conllned  to  the  appointment  of  kinga  and 
priesti  to  the  sacred  offices  they  held.  It  was  the  or- 
dinary token  of  welcome  to  guests  in  every  party  at 
the  twuse  of  a  friend ;  and  In  Egypt,  no  less  than  In 
Jades,  the  metaphorical  eipression  '  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  gladness'  was  fully  underatood,  and  applied 
to  the  ordinary  Dccucrences  of  life.  It  was  customary 
for  a  servant  to  attend  every  guest  aa  ho  seated  hlm- 
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aair,  and  to  aatdnt  faia  bMd"  (Wilkinson's  Aae.  £gip- 
tiam,  iv,  279;  ii,  213).  See  Spisesabd.  It  la  pnb. 
able,  however,  that  the  Egyptlana,  as  well  as  tba 
Oreaka  and  Jews,  anointed  theniaelves  at  home,  be- 
fore going  abroad,  although  they  expected  the  obaarr- 
ance  of  this  etiquette  on  the  part  of  their  enlertainor. 
That  the  Jewi  thus  anointed  tbemaelves,  not  only 
when  paying  a  vlait,  but  on  oidinaiy  occasions,  it 
shown  by  many  passages,  eapeclally  thoao  which  de- 
scribe the  omiaaion  of  it  as  a  sign  of  mourning  (Dent. 
xxvui,  40;  Ruth  iii,  S;  2  Sam.  liv,  2;  Dan.  x,  3; 
Amoa  vl,  6;  Mic.  vl,  16;  Esth.  ii,  12;  Paa.  civ,  IG; 
IsB.  1x1,3;  Eccles.  ix,^;  Cant.  I,  S;  iv,  10;  also  Jo. 
dith  X,  8 :  Sua.  17 ;  Ecclna.  xxxix,  26 ;  Wisd.  H,  T> 

,  One  of  these  pasaagea  (Psa.  civ,  19,  "  oil  that  makelh 
tbe  face  to  ahlne")  shows  vei^  dearly  that  not  only 
the  hair  but  the  skin  was  anointed.  In  out  noitbam 
climatee  this  custom  msy  not  strike  us  as  a  pleasant 
one !  but  aa  the  peculiar  naages  of  most  nations  an 
found,  on  strict  examination,  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  peooliarities  of  tbeir  climate  and  condition,  we 

^  may  be  aaaured  that  this  Oriental  predilection  for  ex- 
ternal nnction  most  have  ailaen  from  a  belief  that 
it  contributed  materially  to  bealth  and  cleanlineaa. 
Niabahr  statea  that  "  In  Yemen  the  anointing  of  the 
body  la  believed  to  strengthen  and  protect  it  from  the 
heat  of  the  auo,  by  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Ihia  pniv- 
ince,  as  thay  wear  but  little  clothing,  are  very  liable 
to  suffer.  Oil,  by  closing  up  ths  pores  of  the  akin,  ia 
euppoeed  to  prevent  that  too  co[uous  transpiration 
which  enfeebles  the  frame;  periapt,  loo,  liete  Am- 
biaat  Ihml  a  giiMeumg  utin  a  btaKlg.  When  the  tit- 
tenae  heat  comes  on  they  always  anoint  their  bodiea 
with  oU."     See  Oil. 

3.  Aumamg  Oa  fSci.— The  Orientals  are  indeed 
strongly  persuaded  of  ths  sanative  properties  of  oQ ; 
and  it  was  nndar  thla  imprestion  that  the  Jews  anirint- 
ad  the  sick,  and  appUad  oil  to  wounda  (Pia.  cix,  18 ; 
Isa.  i,  6;  Luke  i,  S4;  Rev.  iii,  18).  Anointing  waa 
used  in  sundry  disorders,  aa  well  aa  to  promote  tho 
general  bealth  of  the  body.  It  was  bonce,  aa  a  sal- 
utai7  and  approved  medicament,  that  the  aeventy 
diadplea  were  directed  to  "anoint  the  aick"  (Uaik 
vi,  18) ;  and  hence  alao  the  sick  man  li  directed  by 
the  apostle  (Janie*  v,  14)  to  aend  for  the  elder*  of 
the  Church,  who  were  "to  pray  fbr  biro,  BnoinUng 
Mm  with  oil  in  tbe  name  of  the  Lord."  The  Tal- 
mudical  citatkma  of  Lightfoot  on  Hatt.  vl,  IS,  show 
that  the  later  Jews  connected  cliamu  and  snpersts- 
tboa  mutteringa  with  sach  anointings,  and  he  ia  tharo- 
fore  probably  right  in  underatandlng  thia  text  to 
mean,  "  It  is  customary  for  the  unbelieving  Jews  to 
uaa  anoinUng  of  the  sick,  joined  with  a  magical  amd 
enchanting  mattering ;  hut  how  infinitely  better  la  it 
to  Join  the  pkiua  prayen  of  the  elders  of  tbeCboichto 
tbe  sDcrinUug  of  the  sick."  Niebuhr  assures  ni  that 
at  Sana  (and  donbtlesa  in  other  parts  of  Arabia)  th« 
Jews,  aa  well  as  many  of  tbe  Hoelems,  have  thair 
bodies  anointed  whenever  they  feel  themselves  india- 
poaed.  Analogsus  to  this  ia  the  anointing  with  oil 
practised  by  the  twelve  (Hark  ix,  13),  and  our  Loid'a 
anointing  the  eyes  of  a  blind  man  with  clay  mado 
from  saliva,  in  restoring  him  miraculooaly  to  siglit 
Qnixptai,  John  ix,  6,  11).     See  Mbdiciiis. 

4.  An/nntatg  Ike  Dead. — The  practice  of  aaointia^ 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  intimated  in  Mark  ziv,  S, 
and  Luke  ixiii,  66.  Thia  cenmony  waa  pBrfanii«d 
after  the  body  waa  waahed,  and  waa  designed  to  check 
thaprograaa  of  corruption.  Although,  fhim  the  mod* 
of  application,  It  is  called  anointing,  the  snhatanos 
employed  appears  to  have  been  a  solntlon  of  odor- 
iferous drugs.  This  (together  with  the  laying  of  tlaa 
body  hi  apicea)  waa  tbe  only  kind  at  embatmmoit  In 
use  among  the  Jews.     SeeBoLU.;  EMBAunxo. 

6.  S^Vifiu/.— (l.)IntheO.T.aDeUverertspnlIn- 
isad  under  tbe  title  of  Meaaiab,  or  Anoint*)  (Paa.  ii, 
2 ;  Dan.  ix,  3S,  26)  ;  and  the  nature  of  bla  onetatias 
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k  dMcribed  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy  Ghoet  (lea. 
Ixifl;  tee  Lake  ir,  18).  Ae  anointiiig  with  oil  beto- 
kened proeperit}*,  and  prodaced  a  cheerfhl  aspect  (Psa. 
dr,  15),  80  this  spiritual  unction  is  figaratiTely  de- 
scribed as  snointing  '^  with  the  oil  of  ^dness*'  (Psa. 
zlv,  7 ;  Heb.  i,  9).  In  the  N.  T.  Jesns  of  Naxareth  is 
•bown  to  be  the  Messiah  or  Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the 
0.  T.  (John  i,  41 ;  Acts  ix,  22 ;  xtu,  2, 8 ;  xvUi,  5, 28) ; 
tod  the  historical  fact  of  his  being  anointed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  recorded  and  asserted  (John  i,  82, 88; 
Acts  IT,  27^  X,  88).  (2.)  Spiritual  anointing  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  u  conferred  also  upon  Christians  by  God 
(2  Cor.  i,  21X  and  they  are  described  as  having  an  unc- 
tioo  (j(pi9fia)  from  the  Holy  One,  by  which  they  know 
sll  things  (1  John  ii,  20, 27).  To  anoint  the  eyes  with 
c]re-salve  is  used  figuratively,  to  denote  the  process  of 
obtaining  spiritual  perception  (Rev.  iii,  18). 

6.  RtUgimi*  SigniJicaMee  of  ike  Act. — It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  first  Biblical  instance  of  anoint- 
ings—that of  Jacob*s  unction  of  hb  pillow  at  Bethel 
(Gen.  xxviii,  18)— has  reference  to  an  inanimate  ob- 
ject; yet  the  sacred  import  of  the  ceremony  is  obvi- 
009,  sod  must  have  been  derived  from  primeval  cna- 
tom.  At  a  later  date,  the  formal  agreement  noticed 
by  Sir  G.  WiUdnaon,  between  the  use  of  oil  among  the 
£f!yptians  and  the  Isreelitea  in  consecnting  to  an  of- 
fice, may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  evidence  that 
the  Hosuc  prescription  waa  Aramed  with  some  regard 
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to  the  observancea  in  Egypt ;  for  b}'  the  time  the  for- 
ner  was  instituted,  the  IsraeUtish  people  had  been 
long  habituated  to  the  customs  of  Egypt ;  and  it  was 
the  part  of  wisdom,  when  setting  up  a  better  polity,  to 
tike  advantage  of  what  existed  there,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  safely  employed.  The  king  so  anointed  was  sol- 
emnly recognised  as  the  gnest  and  prot6g6  of  the  lord 
of  the  temple ;  the  statue  was  set  apart  for,  and  so  far 
identified  witli  the  god  it  represented,  and  lx>th  were 
Btaoiped  as  fit  for  their  respective  destinations.  But 
in  the  true  religion  something  more  and  higher  was 
ioTolved  in  the  act  of  consecration.  The  article  or 
tnbject  waa  brought  into  contact  with  the  holiness  of 
Jehovah,  and  waa  made  a  vessel  and  instrument  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Hence,  anointing  with  oil  in  the  times 
of  the  old  covenant  waa  always  a  symtiol  of  the  gift 
sod  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit— in  the  case  of  inanimate 
ol>jects  imparting  to  thorn  a  ceremonial  sacredness,  so 
•8  to  fit  them  for  holy  ministrations ;  and  in  the  case 
•f  persona,  not  only  designating  them  to  a  sacred  of- 
fice, bat  sealing  to  tbem  the  spiritual  qualifications 
needed  for  its  efiicient  discharge. — Kittn,  s.  v. ;  Smith, 
s.  V.  •  Fairbaim,  s.  v.     See  Conbbcration. 

n.  Modern, — 1.  In  the  Romish  Church  the  custom 
of  snoittting  prieata  is  still  continued.  The  ordaining 
bishop  anoints  with  the  holy  oil  called  dkrimn  (q.  v.) 
the  palm  of  both  hands,  the  thumb,  and  the  forefinger 
of  the  peraon  to  be  ordained ;  and  thus,  according  to 
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the  azpresaion  in  the  ritual  of  crdination,  the  hands 
receive  power  to  bless,  to  consecnte,  and  to  make  holy. 
If  a  clergyman  is  excommunicated  these  spots  are  rub- 
bed off.  This  custom,  like  many  others,  ia  a  perver- 
sion of  the  sacred  ceremony  by  which  the  Jewish 
priesta  and  kings  were  inducted  into  ofllce. 

2.  The  history  of  extreme  imction  (q.  v.)  in  its  pres- 
ent form  can  be  traced  back  no  further  than  the  twelfth 
centur}'.  When  the  ceremony  of  anointini;  is  mer^ 
tioned  at  an  earlier  period,  the  reference  is  to  the  ofil- 
ces  of  baptism  and  confirmation.  There  is  no  mention 
of  extreme  unction  in  Justin  Martyr,  Ireneus,  Tertul- 
lian,  or  Cyprian,  or  in^any  of  the  writers  of  the  first 
three  centuries.  In  the  fourth  century*  Epiphsnius 
makes  no  mention  of  it.  It  is  not  found  in  the  **  Apos* 
tolical  Constitutions,"  a  work  in  which  all  church 
forms  are  minutely  described,  nor  in  the  bio^  raphiea 
of  the  first  six  centuries.  After  the  twelfth  century 
it  was  universally  adopted  in  the  Western  CLorch. 

8.  The  only  occasion  on  which  anointing  is  used  in 
the  Church  of  England  is  at  the  coronation  of  the 
sovereigns,  when  the  archbishop  solemnly  anoints  the 
lung  or  queen,  after  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Ha- 
braws. 

ANOINTING  OIL.  The  "oH  of  holy  ointment" 
prescribed  by  divine  authority  (Exod.  xxx,  2^25)  for 
the  consecration  of  the  Jewish  priests  and  kings  waa 
compounded  of  the  following  ingredients : 

H«kraw  walghL  EmittUk  w«lf  hL 

lb.  (ML  dwt.  fr. 

Pure  myrrh 000   Bfaeke1t=18  It  IS  18  84 

Sweet  (danamon 260       «'      =9    0  10  18  1.S4 

Sweetealunu SSO       *^      =9    6  16  181.24 

GsmU BOO        "      =18  1118  1384 

OUre  oU,  1  hln=5  quarts  . . .  SPlt      "      =18    4    0    0 

1851 A  phekel»=70    !)    0  15( 
The  shekel  is  here  estimated  at  9  dwts.  and  8  4.T  grains  (7Ye^). 

Under  the  law  persons  and  things  set  apart  for.  sa- 
cred purposes  were  anointed  with  this  **holy  cint- 
ment*^  (Exod.  xxix,  7),  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  typical  representation  of  the  communication  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  the  Church  of  Christ  (AcU  i,  5 ;  x,  88). 
Hence  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  an  unction  (q.  v.), 
whereby  believen  were  divinely  inspired  and  guided 
into  all  truth  (2  Cor.  i,  21 ;  1  John  ii,  20,  27).  The 
profane  or  common  use  of  the  holy  ointment  waa  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  on  pain  of  being  excommunicated 
(Exod.  xxx,  33;  Eaek.  xxiii,  81).  It  was  command* 
ed  to  be  kept  by  the  Hebrews  throughout  their  gener- 
ations ;  it  was  therefore  laid  op  in  the  most  holy  place. 
Prideaux  observes  that  it  was  one  of  those  tbin.:^ 
which  was  wanting  in  the  second  temple.  There  Is 
an  allusion  to  the  ingredients  of  this  sacred  perfhme 
in  Eccles.  xxiv,  15.  The  use  of  aromatics  in  the  East 
may  be  dated  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  "  Oint- 
ment and  perfume,"  says  Solomon,  "  rejoice  the  heart" 
(Prov.  xxvii,  9).  They  are  still  introduced,  not  only 
upon  every  religions  and  festive  occasion,  but  as  one 
essential  expression  of  private  hospitality  and  friend- 
ship.    See  Ointment. 

THE  ANOINTED.  The  propheti,  prietU,  and  kmgt 
were  anointed  at  their  inauguration ;  but  no  man  waa 
ever  dignified  by  l)eing  anointed  to  hold  the  three  of- 
fices in  himself,  so  no  person  ever  bad  the  title  of  the 
Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  Anointed  One,  but  Jesus  the 
Saviour.  He  alone  is  king  of  kings  and  lord  of  lords : 
the  king  who  governs  the  universe,  and  rules  in  the 
hearts  of  his  followers ;  the  prophet,  to  instruct  men 
in  the  way  wherein  they  should  go;  and  the  great 
high-priest,  to  make  atonement  and  intercession  for 
the  whole  world.  Of  him,  Melchisedek,  Abraham, 
Aaron,  David,  and  others  were  illustrious  types ;  but 
none  of  these  had  the  title  of  '*  The  Anointed  of  God." 
This  does,  and  ever  will,  belong  exclusively  to  Jesus 
the  Christ,  who  was  consecrated  in  our  nature  l)v  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Psa.  ii,  2;  Isa.  Ixi,  1; 
Dan.ix,24;  Matt  iii,  16, 17 ;  Luke  iv,  18-21 ;  Actsiv, 
27 ;  X,  88).     See  Messiah. 
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AnomcBans  (iv6/ju>iof>f  dEnmfar),  the  nAme  by 
which  the  stricter  Ariana,  who  denied  the  Ukeneu  of 
the  Word  to  the  Father,  were  dirtinguished  from  the 
Semi-Ariana,  who  merely  denied  his  comuhgUaUkdUy, 
— Gieseler,  Ck.  Hid,  i,  198.     See  Abiasts. 

A'nOB  C^vta^)^  o°e  of  the  "  sons"  of  Maani  (Bani), 
who  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84) ;  appar- 
ently the  Vaniah  (q.  v.)  of  the  true  text  (Ezra,  x,  86). 
Ansarians  or  AssassliiB,  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict in  Syria  (called  also  Ensarians).    Their  religion 
is  a  compound  of  paganism  andMohammedanism^which 
they  are  said  to  tiavo  been  taught  by  an  old  man  who 
in  891  inhabited  the  village  of  Nasar,  near  Koufa,  and 
passed  for  a  saint  and  a  prophet.     Some  of  them  wor- 
ship the  sun,  others  the  dog  and  other  material  objects. 
A  special  work  on  them  has  been  published  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Lyde  (see  a  valuable  summary  of  this  work  in 
the  N,  Amer,  Heview^  Oct.  1862).     According  to  Lyde, 
*■  *  they  number  about  200,000,  for  the  most  part  rude  and 
vicious.    They  are  divided  into  Shemseeh  (men  of  the 
sun.  Northerners)  and  Kumreel  (men  of  the  moon. 
Southerners) ;  the  former  may  be  descendants  of  the 
Canaanites ;  the  latter,  foreigners,  brought  their  pres- 
ent religion  into  the  land.    The  name  Ansaireeh  is 
probably  derived  from  the  founder  of  the  sect,  Nusari,/ 
dating  from  the  ninth  century.    Their  sacred  name  is 
Khaseebeeb,  from  the  apostle  of  the  sect.    In  many 
points  they  have  affinities  with  the  Assassins.    They 
believe  in  the  divine  unity— in  three  personalities,  the 
second  and  third  being  created.  The  first  person,  the  su- 
preme deity,  is  3/afiiu7,  or  Meaning ;  the  second,  /sm,  or 
Name;  the  third,  Ba&,  or  Dove.    Ofthe  supreme  deity 
there  have  been  seven  manifestations ;  the  last  is  Ali, 
Mohammed,  and  Salman  il  Farisee.    Ali  is  the  high- 
est manifestation  of  God,  alone  to  be  adored.    There 
is  also  a  system  of  hierarchies,  bewildering  in  num- 
bers:  14,000  Near  Ones,  16,000  Cherubim,  16,000  Spir- 
ituals, 17,000  Saints,  18,000  Hermits,  19,000  Listeners, 
20,000  Followers— in  all,  119,000— besides  prophets, 
apostles,  and  heroes.    The  doctrine  of  metempsycho- 
sis is  strictly  held,  and  minutely  delineated.     They 
receive  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  Koran, 
with  many  apocryphal  works."    An  account  of  them 
is  given  in  Che8ney*s  Expediiion  to  the  EupkraUs  and 
the  Tiffris.    See  also  WcUpoU't  TraveU  in  the  Eatt,  and 
BlackwoocTi  Magazine^  Ixx,  719.     See  AasA88i2f8. 

ABBchar,  Ansgar,  or  Ansobairius,  St,  the  first 
archbishop  of  Hamburg,  bishop  of  Bremen,  and  so-call- 
ed apostle  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.    The  roost  proba- 
ble opinion  is  that  he  was  bom  in  Plcardy,  Sept.  9, 801. 
In  821  he  went  from  the  abbey  of  Corbie,  in  Picar- 
dy,  to  that  in  Saxony.    Having  from  his  youth  been 
desirous  to  labor  in  a  missionary  field,  he  was  sent 
in  826  to  Denmark,  and  thence  to  Sweden,  where  he 
preached  the  Gospel  with  wonderful  success.    After 
this  he  was  made  bishop  of  Hamburg,  which  see  be 
governed  until  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  845 ;  four  years  after  this,  Louis,  king  of  Ger- 
man}', made  him  bishop  of  Bremen,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  a,  866,  regretting  that  he  was  not  called  to  seal 
bis  profession  by  martyrdom.     He  wrote  a  life  of  St.  ' 
Willehad  (in  Pertx,  Monmnenta  German,  ii,  688  sq.).  i 
For  a  glowing  account  of  him,  see  Neander,  Lf^ht  in  I 
Dark  Placet,  p.  264  sq. ;  comp.  Neander,  Ch,  Uitt.  Ui, 
272,  284 ;  Gieseler,  Ch,  Bist,  ii,  29.     See  also  BrU,  and 
For.  Evangelical  Review,  July,  1866.     The  first  biogra- 
phy of  Anschar  was  written  by  his  successor,  Rimbert 
(published  by  Dahlmann,  in  Porta,  Ifonum.  Germ.; 
translated  into  German  by  Misegais,  Bremen,  1826), 
See  also  Kruse,  St.  Amchar  (Altona,  1828);  Krum- 
macher,  St.  Antgar  (Brem.  1828) ;  Reuterdahl,  Anna- 
ritte  (Beri.  1837) ;  Klippel,  Lebensbesehnibung  det  En- 
hiechoft  Anagar  (Brem.  1845) ;  Cave,  Hitt.  LiU.  L  628  j 
Bdhringer,  Kirdung.  in  Biogr.  ii,  170. 

AnaeglB.  1.  A  Benedictine  monk,  bom  of  noble 
pazenU  at  Lyona,  was,  together  with  Eginhard,  super-  \ 


intendent  of  the  roysT  edifices ;  became  hi  817  tbbot 
at  Luxen,  and  in  827  at  FontaneUes.  ChaiiemagiM 
and  Louia  the  Pious  employed  him  for  important  eoi- 
bassies.  He  died  hi  888.  He  is  the  author  of  thtt 
important  collectfen  of  imperial  laws  known  ti  IM 
III  Cofimkaium,  containing  a  number  of  deciees  ii> 
sued  by  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the  Pious.  The  Ger- 
man kings  had  to  take  an  oath  upon  this  book  as  coa- 
tahiing  the  laws  of  the  empoe.  The  best  editioo  of 
it  is  contained  in  Pertz,  I/onumenta  Germania  legem^ 
vol.  l-'Aeta  Sanctorum,  saec.  iv,  1 ;  D'Achery,  ^jHci- 
leg.  t.  iii, 

2.  Abbot  of  St.  Michael's  (probably  at  Beaavals); 
was  sent  in  870  by  Charles  the  Bald  as  ambaaaador  t» 
Rome ;  appointed  in  871  archbiahop  of  Sens,  and  vatA 
as  a  tool  by  the  pope  against  the  clergy.  John  VIII 
appointed  him  in  876  primate  of  the  French  Chorth 
and  vicar-general  of  the  apostolic  see,  but  a  synod  of 
Pontion  protested  against  this,  and  recognised  him 
only  as  metropolite.  He  died  in  882,  and  his  sncoeMon 
had  to  abandon  the  distinction,  which  the  pope  had 
intended  to  connect  forever  with  the  aee.— Gfroicr, 
Kirchengeeckidkte,  Yohn;  Gallia  Christiana. 

Anselm  of  Camtbrbdry  (commonly  ealled  St 
Anaelm)  was  bora  at  Aosta,  a  town  of  the  Alpe,  ia 
Savoy,  A.D.  1083.    He  was  treated  harshly  by  his  fa- 
ther, and  travelled  eariy  into  France,  and  afterward 
into  Normandy,  where  he  took  the  monastic  habit  ii 
1060,  at  Bee,  where  Lanfhinc,  afterward  archbishop 
of  Canterbur}',  was  prior.    Three  years  after,  when 
Lanfranc  was  promoted  to  the  abbacy  of  Caen,  Ansehn 
succeeded  him  as  prior  of  Bee,  and  became  abbot  in 
1078.    Anselm  came  to  England  while  prior  of  Bee, 
and  afterward  in  1092  by  the  InviUtion  of  Hugh  La- 
pus,  earl  of  Chester,  who  requested  his  aid  in  sickness. 
Soon  After  his  arrival  William  Rufus  also  requited  An- 
selm*s  assistance,  and  finally  nominated  hhn  (thongfa 
with  great  difficulty  of  acceptance  on  Anselm^s  part) 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  which  had  lain  vacant  from 
Lanf^anc's  death  in  1089.    Anselm  waa  consecrated 
with  great  solemnity  December  4, 1093.    In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  stinted  oflTer,  as  the  king  thought  it,  of 
£600  f^om  the  archbishop,  in  aid  of  the  war  which 
William  was  carrying  on  against  bis  brother  Rob- 
ert, was  the  first  caupo  of  the  royal  displeasure  to- 
ward Anselm,  followed  by  flirther  discontent  w^hen  An- 
selm desired  leave  to  go  to  Rome  to  receive  the  paU 
f^om  Pope  Urban  II,  whom  the  king  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge as  pope.   Anselm  proposed  a  visit  to  Rome 
to  consult  the  pope,  but  w^as  refused  permiaaion.    He 
went  a  second  time  to  court  to  ask  for  leave,  and  was 
again  refused,  but  gave  his  blessing  to  the  king,  and 
embarked  at  Dover.    The  king  seized  upon  tJbe  arch- 
bishopric, and  made  every  act  of  Anselm*s  administra- 
tion void.    The  archbishop  got  safe  to  Rome,  and  was 
honorably  received  by  the  pope.    He  lived  qaiedy,  at 
Rome  and  other  places,  and  finished  his  trentiee  Car 
Deiu  Homo  at  a  monastery  in  Champa(^e.     He  asaifft- 
ed  the  pope  at  the  synod  or  council  of  Bari,  where  he 
prevented  Urban  fh>m  excommunicating  the  king  of 
England  for  his  various  and  f^qnent  outrages  upon 
religion.    The  king,  however,  finally  bribed  the  court 
of  Rome  to  desert  Anselm,  who  retired  to  Lyons,  whei« 
(with  the  interval  of  an  attendance  at  a  council  at 
Rome  in  1099)  he  continued  to  reside  till  he  heard  <^ 
j  William  Rufus*s  death,  with  that  of  Pope  Urban  shert- 
ly  after.     Heniy  I,  immediately  upon  his  aooession, 
invited  Anselm  to  return.     The  archbishop  was  re* 
ceived  in  England  with  extraordinary  respect  both  by 
the  king  and  people,  but  refusing  to  be  reinwested.  1^ 
the  king,  and  to  do  the  same  homage  with  his  prede- 
cessors, he  a<rain  fell  under  the  displeasure   of  the 
court    In  1103,  at  the  request  of  the  king  and  barooi^ 
Anselm  went  to  Rome  to  arrange  an  accommodaitien  ; 
the  king  at  the  same  time,  in  distrust,  dispatchini^  an 
atrent  of  his  own,  who  arrived  before  the  arcbbishopw 
The  pope  still  continued  lnexorid>le,  but  wrote  to  the 
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king,  prombing  compHimce  in  oCber  matters  if  tbo 
king  would  but  waive  tbe  matter  of  inyestlture.  An- 
lehn  in  chagrin  again  took  up  fais  residence  at  Lyons, 
whOe  a  fresh  embassy  to  Rome  ftom  tbe  king  was  still 
more  onsDcoessfnl  than  tbe  former.  Anselm  now  le- 
mored  to  the  coort  of  Adels  of  Blois,  tbe  king's  sister, 
who,  daring  a  visit  wbicb  Henry  I  made  to  Norman- 
dy, contrived  an  interview  between  him  and  Anselm 
July  22, 1105,  when  tbe  king  restored  to  him  tbe  rev- 
ennes  of  the  archbtobopric,  bot  refhsed  to  allow  him  to 
letom  to  England  unless  be  would  comply  with  the 
invesfcitttre.  Anselm  remained  in  France,  retiring  to 
the  abbey  of  Bee  At  length  tbe  pope,  adopting  a 
ouddle  course,  reftised  to  give  up  the  investitures,  but 
mB  willing  so  fieir  to  dispense  as  to  give  leave  to  bish- 
ops and  abbots  to  do  homage  to  the  king  for  their  tem- 
poralities. This  was  in  1106.  The  king  now  invited 
Anselm  to  England;  but  the  messenger  finding  him 
sick,  the  king  himself  went  over  into  Normandy,  and 
Bsde  him  a  visit  at  Bee,  where  all  their  diflerences 
were  adjusted.  Anselm,  being  recovered,  embarked 
for  England,  and,  landing  at  Dover,  was  received  with 
eztnuntUnary  marks  of  welcome.  From  this  time  lit- 
tle that  is  remarkable  occurred  in  his  life,  except  a 
ditpnte  with  Thomas,  elected  archbishop  of  York  in 
11(^  who,  wishing  to  disengage  himself  from  depend- 
ency apon  the  see  of  Canterbury,  refused  to  make  the 
costomaiy  profession  of  canonical  obedience.  Before 
tbe  termination  of  this  dispute  Anselm  died  at  Canter- 
bnry,  April  21, 1109,  hs  tbe  seventy-sixth  year  of  his 
age  (/ViMy  CjgckptgdUij  s.  v.). 

Tbe  intellect  of  Anselm  was  of  the  highest  order; 
K«ander  calls  him  the  Augustine  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. His  speculations  impressed  their  character  not 
only  upon  the  theology  and  philosophy  of  his  own  age, 
bot  also  upon  all  subsequent  ages  to  tbe  present  time. 
Hebgenmlly  named  as  the  "father  of  scholasticism.*' 
Tfaoagh  hjs  faith  was  always  sincere  and  undoubting, 
his  profoundly  inquisitive  intellect  made  it  mecea$aiy 
for  him  to  philoeopbiae  upon  the  grounds  of  that  faith. 
Opposing  himself  to  Ro^celln,  his  philosophy  was  a 
thoroogb-goiog  Bealifm ;  and  in  applying  his  philoso- 
phy to  theology,  he  sought  to  demonstrate  the  beiufi; 
sod  attributes  of  God  by  the  ontalogical  method,  of 
which,  in  fact,  be  was  substantially  the  inventor  (/Vos- 
^i>9m^  de  Dei  existentia;  Monologium,  de  Divinitatis 
nwntia).  R^musat  (Fife  d'Antelm^  p.  478)  ascribes 
s  Fkntbeistic  tendency  to  Anselm^s  uncompromising 
Keslism.  Doee  not  the  following  passage  in  tbe 
Protioguim  appear  to  involve  the  Pantheistic  theory  ? 
Speskhig  of  the  divine  nature,  '*  It  is,"  he  says,  **the 
emeoce  of  the  being,  tiie  principle  of  the  existence  of 
■II  things.  .  .  .  Without  parts,  without  differences, 
without  accidents,  without  changes,  it  might  be  said, 
m  a  certain  sense,  to  alone  exist,  for  in  respect  to  it  the 
other  thtoga  which  appear  to  be  have  no  existence. 
The  unchangeable  Spirit  is  all  that  is,  and  it  is  this 
without  limit,  simpHdier,  intermi$tabilHer.  It  is  the 
perfect  and  absolute  existence.  The  rest  is  come  fVom 
nonentity,  and  thither  returns,  if  not  supported  by 
Ood :  it  does  not  exist  by  itself.  In  this  sense  tbe 
Creator  alone  exists;  the  things  created  do  not"  (p. 
478, 474).  It  is  plain  that  these  dependent  and  mere- 
ly relative  existences  must  be  conceived  as  an  emana- 
tion fkom  the  supreme  and  substantial  essence — must, 
lihe  the  ntuBties  of  bodies,  be  in  Act  identical  with  the 
nipposed  Bubetrata.  In  his  treatises  on  free-will  and 
predestination  he  followed  the  Aogustinian  doctrine, 
ud  fought  acutely,  but  vainly,  to  reconcile  it  with  hu- 
man freedom.  He  was  the  first  also  to  treat  the  doc- 
trine of  redemptioo  [see  SATiSFACTioir]  in  a  scientific 
WBT,  and  to  seek  a  rational  demonstration  of  it  (in  his 
ti«stiie,  Cmr  J>au  Homo),  He  propounds  tbe  question, 
^hy  is  it  neoeesary  that  God  should  have  humbled 
hinuelf  so  far  as  to  become  man  and  suffer  death  ? 
Bis  prooesa  of  reasoning,  in  reply  to  this  question,  is 
as  follows.   Man  has  by  sin  deprived  God  of  tbe  glory 


wbicb  properly  belongs  to  bim,  and  must  tfaereibro 
give  satisfaction  for  it,  i.  e.  be  must  restore  to  God  the 
glory  which  is  his ;  for  the  divine  justice  would  not  al- 
low  of  forgiveness  out  of  pure  compassion,  apart  trcm 
such  reparation.  This  reparation  must  be  commen- 
surate with  the  enormity  of  tbe  sin ;  yet  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  give  such,  because,  apart  from 
this,  he  is  God's  debtor.  Such  a  satisfaction  cannot 
be  given  unless  some  one  is  able  to  offer  to  God  some- 
thing of  bis  own  of  more  value  than  all  which  is  not 
God,  for  the  whole  world  should  not  have  tempted 
man  to  sin  (Matt,  xvi,  26, "  For  what  is  a  man  profited, 
if  he  shall  gttin  the  trhoU  wm^ldy  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?)** 
Since,  however,  he  hat  sinned,  he  must  offer  to  God 
more  than  the  whole  world,  i.  c.  more  than  all  outside 
of  God.  Consequently  none  can  have  this  to  give  but 
God  himself.  But  since  it  is  man  who  owes  it,  it 
must  also  be  given  b}*  a  God-man,  i.  e.  by  a  person 
possessing  the  two  natures,  divine  and  human.  This 
could  be  no  other  than  the  second  person  of  the  Trini- 
ty, the  Son ;  for  otherwise  there  would  be  two  Sons  in 
the  Trinity;  and,  bad  the  Father  become  man,  two 
grandsons  (namely,  tho  Father,  grandson  of  himself  by 
human  descent,  and  tbe  Son,  grandson  of  the  Virgin, 
as  son  of  the  Virgin^s  son).  It  was  fitting  that  the 
man  with  whom  God  united  himself  should  be  bom  of 
a  woman  without  the  co-operation  of  roan,  and  even 
fyom  a  virgin ;  for  as  sin  and  tbe  ground  of  condemna- 
tion were  bronght  about  by  that  fcx,  it  is  just  that  tho 
remedy  should  also  have  come  from  it  alone.  Thus 
Christ  was  then  bom  without  original  sin ;  he  could 
sin  if  he  willed  it,  but  he  could  not  will  it ;  consequent- 
ly he  died  without  owing  death  and  of  his  own  free 
will.  His  death,  therefore,  outweighed  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  all  sins.  He  gave  unto  God,  for  the 
sins  of  mankind,  his  own  life  unsullied  by  any  sin  of 
his  own,  thus  giving  what  he  did  not  owe,  when  con- 
sidered as  both  God  and  man.  But  in  consequence  of 
his  offering  voluntarily  so  great  a  sacrifice,  and  inas- 
much as  to  Asm  no  equivalent  for  it  could  be  given,  it 
was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  sacrifice  should  not 
be  vain,  that  others  at  least  should  be  benefited  there- 
by in  some  way,  namely,  humanity  in  tbe  forgiveness 
of  sin.  Anselm  affirms  the  doctrine  of  a  tatUf actio 
vicaria  actlva  (an  active  vicarious  satisfaction),  but 
not  of  a  atUiff actio  p€uiiva  (passive  satisfaction) ;  for 
he  nowhere  says  that  Christ  endured  the  actual  pun- 
ishment of  men's  sins  (Neander,  Dogmengftchichtej  ii, 
516).  Dr.  Shedd  (//uf.  of  Doctrines,  ii.  292)  questions 
this  statement  of  Neander's,  but  on  what  appear  to 
be  insufficient  grounds. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Anselm^s  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  are  found  in  the  wrritings  of  many  fathers 
before  Anselm,  e.  g.  Athanasius,  Gregorius  of  Nazian- 
zen,  Chrysostom,  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria ;  but  An- 
selm is  the  first  who  collected  and  arranged  them  into 
a  systematic  whole.  Dr.  Shedd  has  treated  the  rela- 
tion of  Anselm  to  theology  {Hitf.  ff  Doctrinet,  Iks. 
iv  and  v)  more  skillfully  than  any  other  modem 
writer  in  short  compass.  In  concluding  his  analysis 
of  the  Cvr  Dens  Hf^mo^  he  remarks  that  it  *'  exhil>its  a 
depth,  breadth,  and  vigor  of  thinking  not  surpassed  by 
any  production  of  the  same  extent  in  theological  liter- 
ature. Such  a  view  of  the  atonement  as  is  here  ex- 
hibited is  thoroughly  Biblical,  and  thoroughly  Prot- 
estant. There  may  be  incidental  views  and  positions 
in  this  tract  with  which  the  modem  theologian  would 
not  wholly  agree ;  but  certainly,  so  far  as  the  general 
theory  of  vicarious  satisfaction  is  concerned,  this  little 
treatise  contains  the  substance  of  the  reformed  doc* 
trine;  while,  at  tbe  same  time,  it  enunciates  thoso 
philosophical  principles  which  must  enter  into  tho 
scientific  construction  of  this  cardinal  trath  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  both  the  theoretic  and  the  practical  side, 
it  is  one  of  the  Christian  classics"  (vol.  ii,  p.  283). 
As  to  the  claim  of  absolute  originality  for  Ansclm's 
system,  '^it  may  be  admitted  that  Anselm  first  used 
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the  tenn  satisfaction  to  express  the  method  in  which  a 
tolutio  could  be  effected  of  a  debitum  which  had  been 
incurred  hy  sin;  but  the  same  fundamental  idea  is 
found  in  the  sacrificial  theory,  to  which  so  frequent 
reference  is  made  by  many  earlier  writers.  Sacrifices 
were  appointed  in  the  mosaic  economy  by  which  vio- 
lated laws  might  be  appeased,  and  the  offierer  preserve 
his  forfeited  life  by  something  other  than  obedience. 
SaiuifjcHoH  expresses  a  wider  group  of  considerations, 
of  which  tacrifice  is  a  particular  illustration.  We 
may  grant  to  Anselui  the  dignity  of  having  set  forth, 
in  more  forcible  light  than  earlier  writers,  the  nature 
and  responsibilities  of  sin,  and  the  need  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  God.  We  may  allow  that  his  sense  of  the 
justice  of  God  appears  to  have  been  more  profound 
and  comprehensive  than  those  of  earlier  fathers ;  and 
the  basis  was  doubtless  laid  for  the  quantitative  and 
mercantile  aspects  of  the  subject  which  characterized 
the  speculations  of  later  divines*'  (^Brit.  Quarterbfy 
April,  1865,  p.  855).  As  to  Anselm*s  deficiencies,  Dr. 
Thomson  (Bishop  of  Gloucester)  remarks  that  **the 
passages  of  Scripture  that  speak  of  the  wrath  of  God 
against  man  are  not  explicable  by  Anselm*s  system. 
The  explanation  of  the  Baptist,  that  Jesus  is  the  Lamb 
of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world;  the 
prophecy  of  His  sufferings  by  Isaiah  (ch.  liii) ;  the 
words  of  Petor,  that  lie  *'  his  own  self  bare  our  sins 
in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;**  and  passages  of  like 
import  in  SL  PauPs  writings,  can  only  find  place  with 
Anselm  by  a  very  forced  interpretation.  His  scheme 
is  mainly  this,  that  the  merit  of  the  perfect  obedience 
of  Jesus  was  so  great  as  to  deserve  a  great  reward, 
and  that,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Lord,  this  re- 
ward was  given  in  the  form  of  the  salvation  of  His 
brethren.  But  Christ  does  not  appear  in  this  system 
as  groaning  and  suffering  under  the  curso  of  the  world, 
as  He  does  in  Holy  Scripture.  Until  the  time  of  An- 
selm the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  had,  within  cer- 
tain limits,  fluctuated  with  the  change  of  teachers; 
the  doctrine  itself  was  one  and  the  same,  but  this  or 
that  aspect  of  it  had  been  made  prominent.  Anselm 
aimed  at  fixing  in  one  system  the  scattered  truths ; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  he,  like  his  predecessors, 
made  some  parts  of  the  truth  conspicuous  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  rest**  (Aids  to  FaUh,  Essay  viii). 

Anselm  is  commemorated  as  a  saint  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  the  2l8t  of  April.  His  life,  by  Eadmer, 
his  friend  and  companion,  is  given  in  the  edition  of 
his  worics  named  below.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  entitled  Opera  omnia  neenon  Eadmeri  moncM 
CatUuariensit  Hittoria  (Venet.  1744,  2  vols.  fol.).  A 
selection  of  the  most  important  theological  and  phUo- 
sophical  works  of  Anselm  has  been  published  by  C. 
Haas  (5.  A  nsdmi  opuaciUa  phUo$opklcoiheologica  telecta, 
vol.  i,  containing  the  Monologium  and  Proslotpumy  Tu- 
bingen, 18C2).  Special  editions  of  the  book  Cur  Deu$ 
Homo  were  published  at  Berlin,  1857,  and  at  London, 
1863.  Anselm  has  been  much  studied  of  late  years :  a 
>^eantiful  monograph  by  C.  R^musat  {Saxni  Antdme  de 
Ctmterbmy,  8vo,  Paris,  1852) ;  a  study  by  Bdhringer 
{IHe  Kirdu  Chrisfi  und  ihre  Zevgen,  ii,  224);  and  a  co- 
pious  treatise  by  Hosse  (1.  Dot  LebenAntdm's;  2.  Die 
lAhre  Anadm'M^  2  vols.  Leipzig,1843-1852 ;  an  abridged 
translation  by  Turner,  Lond.  1860, 12mo)  give  ample 
facilities  for  the  study  of  his  history  and  writings. 
Translations  of  the  Ptotlo^um  and  of  the  Cur  Deus 
Homo  are  given  in  the  Bibliolheea  Sacra,  vols,  viii,  xi, 
and  zii.  See  also  Gieseler,  Ch,  //ist,  iii,  175 ;  Doff- 
mengetckichte,  p.  510;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  iv,  237,  and 
Hiat,  of  Dogmas,  ii,  516,  ct  al ;  Hagenbach,  Hitt,  of 
DoctrineM  (Smith's  ed.),  §  180 ;  Bushnell,  Vicaruma 
Sacrifice  (N.  Y.  1866) ;  Meih.  Quar.  Review,  Oct.  1868» 
art.  vi ;  Hanreau,  PhUot,  Scholast,  i,  ch.  viii ;  Mohler, 
Amelm'i  Uben  u.  Schriflen  (Tub.  QunriaUekrift,  1827, 
1828);  Franck,  Aiuelm  von  Canterbury  (TQbing.  1842, 
8vo) ;  Sbedd,  Hitt,  of  Doctrines,  1.  c.    See  Aton  emsnt. 

Anselm,  St,  called  Boduarius  after  the  name  of 


his  ikmily  (BadagioX  was  bom  at  Milan,  1036.    He 
succeeded,  in  1061,  his  uncle.  Pope  Alexander  II,  as 
bbhop  of  Lucca,  which  see  he  resigned  in  order  to  be- 
come a  monk  at  Clugny.     He  returned  to  his  see  it 
the  express  order  of  Pope  Gregoiy  VI,  who  employed 
him  for  important  embassies,  and  made  him  a  cardinal 
He  tried  to  prevail  on  the  canons  of  his  cathedral 
church  to  submit  to  the  common  life,  but  met  with  ao 
decided  a  resistance  that  he  had  to  leave  again  bis  aee. 
Leo  IX  sent  him  as  his  legate  to  Lombardy,  where  he 
died  at  Mantua,  March  18, 1086.     He  wrote  an  apolo- 
gy of  Gregory  VII,  a  refutation  of  the  claims  of  the 
anti-pope  Guibert,  and  a  treatise  against  the  right  of 
the  secular  princes  to  dispose  of  the  property  of  the 
church.    The  two  former  may  be  found  in  Canistin, 
Antiques  Lectiones,  and  in  the  BiU.  Patrum,    The  life 
of  Anselm  was  written  by  the  Jesuit  Rota  (Notiz  di 
San  Anselmo,  Verona,  1778, 8vo). — Landon,  s.  v. 

Anselm,  son  of  the  Margrave  Otto  the  Rich,  of 
Ascania,  became  bishop  of  Havelberg  in  1126,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna  in  1154 ;  was  Apocrisiarius  of  Eoi- 
peror  Lothaire  II,  and  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  for  the  purpose  of  e(- 
fecttnic  a  union  l)etween  the  Roman  and  Greek  Church- 
es. He  died  in  1159.  He  wrote  Three  Books  of  Dior 
logues  with  Nicetes,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  about 
the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches,  given  by  D*AcheTy  in  the  SptcUegium,  1, 
161  (new  ed.).  — Dupin,  Hist.  Ecel.  Writen,  ii,  865-, 
Cave,  Hist,  LU.  anno  1149 ;  Landon,  Eecl.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Anselm,  dean  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Loon, 
flourished  at  the  end  of  the  11th  century.    He  died 
July  15, 1117.    He  illustrated  the  entire  Old  and  New 
Testamento  with  an  Interlineary  Gloaaarr,  compiled 
from  the  fathers,  which  has  been  several  times  printed, 
with  the  additions  of  Lyra  and  others,  especially  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1634 ;  also,  the  Commentary  on  St.  Matthew, 
and  Explanations  of  various  Passages  in  the  Gospel^ 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  Apocalypse,  ete.,  which  are  printed 
under  the  name  of  Anselm  of  Canterbar%%  are  attrilv 
uted  by  many  writers  to  this  author.     But  Dupin  as- 
serts that  they  are  from  the  pen  of  Her%'eus,  a  monk 
of  Bourg,  near  Dol. — Cave,  Hist.  lit.  anno  llOS;  Do- 
pin,  Hist.  Ecd.  Writers,  ii,  864 ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Ansgar.    See  Anschar. 

Answer  (usually  ha 7,  anah',  djroKpivoimC^  has 
other  significations  in  Scripture  besides  the  common 
one  in  the  sense  of  repl^.     1.  Moses  having  composed 
a  thanksgiving  after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  Miri- 
am, it  is  said,  ^*  answered;"  meaning  that  Moses  with 
the  men  on  one  side,  and  Miriam  with  the  women  on 
the  other  side,  sung  the  same  song,  as  it  were,  in  two 
choruses  or  divisions,  of  which  one   **<ifwioerMf  *  the 
other  (Exod.  xv,  21).     So  also  1  Sam.  xxix,  5,  where 
they  sung  in  distinct  choruses;  comp.  Kam.  xxi,17. 
2.  This  word  is  likewise  taken  for  to  csecttse,  <xr  to  de- 
fend judlcialljf  (Gen.  XXX,  83;  Dent,  xxxi,  21 ;  Hos. 
V,  5).    3,  To  *'' answer**  is  likewise  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  when  it  is  said  that  a  son  cmtwerw  hia  father 
insolently,  or  a  servant  his  master  (John  xviii,  23 ; 
Rom.  ix,'20 ;  2  Cor.  i,  9).    4.  To  "  OMioer'*  is  also  used 
in  Scripture  for  the  commencement  of  a  diaconne,  when 
no  reply  to  any  question  or  objection  is  Intended. 
This  mode  of  speaking  is  often  used  hy  the  Evangel- 
isto :  **  And  Jesus  mwiMrecland  said.' '     It  is  a  Hebrew 
idiom  (Job  iii,  2 ;  Cant,  ii,  10 ;  Zech.  iii,  4 ;  ir,  11,  12 ; 
Matt,  xi,  25;  xii,88;  xvii,4;  Mark  ix,5;  Luke  vii, 
40).    See  Affirmative. 

Answer  of  a  good  coxsciencb  (<r»'B^cc<{^<n««c  ^V' 
^rn:  ixipun-nfia),  a  phrase  occurring  1  Pet,  iii,  21,  very 
variously  interpreted,  but  apparently  signifying  aim- 
ply  the  ability  to  address  God  in  prayer  (as  iff  a  re> 
spouse  to  His  searching  of  the  heart)  with  a  conscience 
free  from  a  sense  of  guilt,  or  the  seeking  after  Him 
with  a  pure  conscience  (see  Alford,  in  loc.)«     See  CoN> 
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•Xgnifjmgcrwiwv,  or  rather  from  i3«3,  to  CM*  o  ^  ^ju  j^  fo„„d  ^^at  the  interpretation 

camciae],  from  its  deUrueUve  habits,  or,  Bttll  better,  which  seems  to  favor  the  ancient  error  respecting  ants 
from  its  kuect  form ;  Sept.  fivpfiri^^  Yulg.formiea)  oo-  has  been  fathered  upon  them  rather  than  fairly  de- 
canPror,  vi,  G;  xxx,  25.  In  both  passages  its  prov-  daced  fh>m  them.  He  does  not  affirm  that  the  ant, 
identbabito  are  referred  to,  especially  its  providing  its  which  he  proposes  to  the  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid 
food  hi  tlie  rammer.  This  has  generally  been  sup-  up  in  her  magazines  stores  of  grain  against  winter,  but 
powd  to  Imply  that  these  insects  hoard  up  grains  of  that,  with  considerable  prudence  and  foresight,  she 
com,  chiefly  wheat,  for  their  supply  during  winter,  <  makes  use  oT proper  ieatom  to  collect  a  supply  of  pro- 
haying  first  bitten  out  the  germ  to  provent  it  from  '  visions  sufficient  for  her  purposes.  There  is  not  a 
growing  in  their  nests.  Bochart  has  collected  an  im-  '  word  in  them  implying  that  she  stores  up  grain  or 
mense  army  of  the  most  eminent  authors  and  natural-  other  provisions.  She  prepares  her  bread  and  gathers 
iats  of  antiquity  (Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian),  her  food  (namely,  such  food  as  is  suited  to  her)  in  sum- 
who  all  gnvely  propound  this  assertion  {Hieroz,  iii,  :  mer  and  harvest  (that  is,  when  it  is  most  plentiful^ 
478  sq.;  comp.  Ariatot.  Awm.  ix,  26;  Pliny,  Hut.  Naf.  <  and  thus  shows  her  wisdom  and  prudence  by  using  the 
xi,  36 ;  Horace,  S(U,  i,  1 ,  88).    But  it  is  now  ascertained   advantages  offered  to  her.  * ' 

beyond  a  doubt  that  no  European  ants,  hitherto  prop-  I  It  is  true  that  Col.  Sykes  speaks  (Tratuactiont  of 
erty  examined,  feed  on  com  or  antf  other  kind  of  grain.  ,  Eittomol.  Soc.  ii,  108)  of  a  species 
(See  Kirby  and  Spencers  EtUomologjf,  p.  818,  7th  ed.  :  of  Indian  ant  which  he  calls  Atta 
London,  1(<56,  whero  the  question  is  fully  discussed.)  |  provideHt^  so  called  from  the  fact 
Bonnet  found  that,  however  long  they  had  been  kept  <  of  his  having  found  a  large  storo 
withoot  food,  they  would  not  touch  com.  Nor  do  <  of  grass-seeds  in  its  nest ;  but  the 
they  attack  the  roots  or  stems  of  com,  nor  any  other  |  an:onnt  of  that  gentleman's  obser- 
TcgetaUe  matter.  Nor  has  any  species  of  ant  been  vations  meroly  go  to  show  that 
ret  found  with  food  of  tmjf  kitii  laid  up  in  its  nest.  |  this  ant  carries  seeds  underground. 
The  truth  is,  that  ants  are  chiefly  carnivorous,  pnying  -  and  brings  them  again  to  the  sur- 
indiscriminately  on  all  the  soft  parts  of  other  insects,  !  ftoe  after  they  have  got  wet  dur- 
snd  especially  the  viscera ;  also  upon  worms,  whether  !  ing  the  monsoons,  apparently  to 
desd  or  alivOf  and  small  bhrds  or  animals.  If  unable  1  dr3'.  "  Then  is  not,*'  writes  Mr.  F.  Smith  (Cataloffue 
to  drsg  their  booty  to  the  nest,  they  make  an  abun-  <  of  Ike  Fonmcidm  in  the  Brit'th  Mwevm,  1858,  p.  180), 
dsnt  meal  upon  it^  and,  like  the  bee,  disgorge  it,  upon  "  any  evidence  of  the  seeds  having  been  stored  for 
thf  ir  return  home,  for  the  use  of  their  companions ;  food  ;*'  he  observes  that  the  processionary  ant  of  Bra- 
and  they  appear  able  to  retain  at  pleasure  the  nutri-  i  zil  {(Ecodoma  cepkalotet)  carries  immense  quantities  of 
tioos  juices  unchanged  for  a  considerable  time.  Ants  >  portions  of  leaves  into  its  underground  neitts,  and  that 
are  also  extremely  fond  of  saccharine  matter,  which  it  was  supposed  that  these  leaves  were  for  food ;  but 
they  obtain  from  the  exudation  of  trees,  or  from  ripe  •■  that  Mr.  Bates  satisfied  himself  that  the  leaves  were 
fniits,  etc. ;  but  their  favorite  food  is  the  saccharine  |  for  the  purpose  of  lining  the  channels  of  the  nest,  and 
exudation  fntn  the  body  of  the  aphides,  or  plant-lice.  '  not  for  food.  There  la  no  evidence  that  any  portion 
Bvery  one  most  have  observed  these  insects  on  the  of  plants  ever  forms  an  article  of  their  diet.  The 
TOM-tree,  etc.  Each  different  species  of  vegetable  fact  is,  that  ants  seem  to  delight  in  running  away 
has  its  peculiar  ppecies  of  aphis  (Reaumur,  vi,  566).  with  almost  any  thing  they  find — small  portions  of 
The  aphides  insert  their  tube  or  sucker  between  the  !  sticks,  leaves,  little  stones — as  any  one  can  testify  who 
fibres  of  vegetables,  where  they  find  a  most  substan-  ;  has  cared  to  watch  the  habits  of  this  insect.    This  will 
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tifll  nutriment.  This  nutriment  they  retain  a  consid- 
erate time,  if  no  ant  approaches  them.  The  ant  has 
the  talent  of  procuring  it  from  the  aphides  at  pleasure. 
It  spproachea  the  aphis,  strikes  it  gently  and  repeat- 
edly with  its  antennie,  when  it  instantly  discharges 
the  jmce  by  two  tubes  easily  discerned  to  be  stmding 
out  from  its  body.  These  creatures  are  the  mUch  h'ne 
of  the  ants.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  which 
H.  Httber  justly  considen  too  much  to  be  ascribed  to 
chance,  the  aphtdee  and  the  ants  become  torpid  at  the 
lame  degree  of  cold  (27  deg.  Fahr.),  and  revive  to- 
gether at  the  same  degree  of  warmth  (Huber,  Natural 
Biatery  ofAfUt^  p.  210,  etc.). 

In  the  Introduetiou  to  Entomelogs^  by  Kirby  and 
Spence,  some  diffidence  is  expressed  (ii,  46)  respecting 
the  inference  that  no  exotic  ants  have  magasines  of 
proviskms,  till  their  habits  shall  have  been  '*  more  ac- 
coiatdy  explored."     Still,  are  we  not  in  possession  of 


explain  the  erroneous  opinion  which  the  ancients  held 
with  ref pect  to  that  part  of  the  economy  of  the  ant 
now  under  Consideration ;  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  necessary 
to  conclude  that  the  error  originated  in  observers  mis- 
taking the  cocoons  for  grains  of  corn,  to  which  they 
bear  much  resemblance.  It  b  scarcely  credible  that 
Aristotle,  Virgil,  Horace,  etc.,  who  all  speak  of  this 
insect  storing  up  grmnt  of  com^  should  have  been  so 
far  misled,  or  have  been  such  bad  observers,  as  to 
have  taken  the  cocoons  for  grains.  Ants  do  carry  off 
grains  of  corn,  just  as  they  carry  oflT  other  things,  not, 
however,  as  was  stated,  for  food,  but  for  their  nests. 
"They  are  great  robbers,"  says  Dr.  Thomson  {The 
Land  and  the  Booh,  p.  887),  "and  plunder  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day ;  and  the  farmer  must  keep  a  shsrp  eye 
to  his  floor,  or  they  will  abstract  a  large  quantity  of 
grain  in  a  single  night."     See  Cistern. 

It  is  right  to  state  that  a  well-known  entomologist, 


sufficient  data  to  form  a  strong  presumption  in  regard  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Hope,  in  a  paper  "On  some  Doubts  re- 
to  the  anta  of  Paleetine,  to  which  Solomon  of  course  Fpecting  the  (Economy  of  Ants"  (Tram.  Entom.  Soe. 
aDodes  in  his  writings?  The  ants  of  the  Holy  Land  ii,  211),  is  of  opinion  that  Col.  Sykes's  observations 
certainly  have  to  encounter  a  degree  of  cold  quite  as  ;  do  tend  to  show  that  there  are  species  of  exotic  ants 


iorpid,  . 

magaame  of  provisions?  And  since  we  learn  fh>m  ;  Encyel.  Brit.  8th  ed.  s.v.) 
the  same  authority  (p.  81)  that  there  are  intervals,  {  The  particular  species  of  ant  referred  to  by  Solo- 
even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  sun  shines,  and  j  mon  has  not  been  identifled ;  and,  in  fact,  ants  have 
there  b  no  wind,  when  it  is  perfectly  warm,  sometimes  j  only  latterly  become  the  sul^ts  of  accurate  observe., 
afanost  hot,  in  the  open  air,  may  not  the  ants  of  Pales- 1  tion.    The  investigaUons  of  Latreille  (Hittoire  No- 


tine  and  theh*  food  revive  together  at  such  times,  as  is 
the  ettse  in  other  countries,  where  ants  may  often  be 
teen  panoing  their avocationa  over  the  fnow?    With 


tweUe  dee  FoumUt,  Par.  1802),  Oould,  Geer,  Huber, 
and  Kirby  and  Spence,  have  dissipated  many  errone- 
ooa  notions  respecting  them,  and  revealed  much  la- 
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UrMting  ictbrmitioD  cancemiiig  IIkIt  domMtie  poli- 
ty, lacgtugt,  migritioas,  iffectioiu,  pauioni,  virtms, 
wut,  diveraiDin,  etc.  (leu  Pamy  Cgdopadia,  i.  v.). 
The  rollowinif  facts  axa  aelectsd  u  lelevuit  to  tcrip- 
toril  illuslratioTi.  Aati  dwell  togstber  in  aocietjci; 
ond  illhon;{h  they  luiT9  "Qo  guids,  OTerMtr,  or 
niler,"  yot  tbef  hive  all  ons  toa\,  and  ws  ■nlmatsd 
\iy  ons  oliject — their  own  velfjirB,  and  tha  welGu*  of 
cBcb  other.  Each  iDdlviilnul  strenooudy  panues  hit 
own  peculiar  duties,  and  reifardt  (except  in  the  cue 
of  femelei),  and  is  regsnled  by,  every  other  mamlicr 
of  the  republic  wirh  equal  reipect  and  nSjction.  Tbry 
ileTOla  the  utmoit  attcntloa  to  thiir  young.  The  egg 
In  cleaned  and  liclied,  and  gi.idually  expjndi  under 
this  treatment  till  the  wonn  ia  batched,  which  \a  then 
tended  and  fed  with  the  most  affectionate  care.  They 
continue  their  assiduity  to  tha  pupa,  or  chrysslia, 
wbich  ia  the  third  Iraos formation.  They  heap  up  the 
pups,  which  gnatln  mtsible  ta  nwiggraiiu  o/vktal, 
er  rathtr  rkt,  by  hundreds  in  tlieir  spacioua  lodges, 
watch  them  in  on  atlilnde  of  defence,  carry  them  out 
to  enjoy  the  radiance  of  the  ann,  and  remove  them  to 
different  sitooUona  in  the  nest,  accoiding  to  the  re- 
quired degree  of  temperature ;  0)>en  ttte  pupa,  and,  at 
the  precise  morncat  of  the  transformation,  dislnUinil 
the  new-bom  insect  of  ila  habiliments. — Kitto,  a.  v. 

To  some  readen  it  may  aeem  stnnge  that  ants 
■IWDld  be  considered  four-winged  insects,  whereia 
they  may  have  never  seen  a  winged  individual  among 
the  thousands  of  ants  they  may  hare  looked  upon. 
The  fact  is,  this  tribe  presents  the  curious  anomaly 
(paralleled  also  In  the  Termites,  nr  white  ants,  of  an- 
other order)  of  three  farms  of  individuals — we  might 
almost  say,  three  sexes.  The  males  and  femdes  are 
furnished  with  four  win  a  on  their  leaving  the  chiys- 
alia  state,  but  soon  drop  them  spontaneously.     These 
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by  the  united  labors  of  the  whole.  We  hare  not  any 
detailed  acconnU  of  the  Oriental  spcde*;  bat  in  tlia 
minute  and  careful  description,  by  ^meathnun,  of  the 
African  Idnds,  be  t peaks  of  their  nugailnea  of  itored 


BlTo  companlively  few  in  nnmber;  but  there  la  an- 
other race,  which  are  the  worker*,  and  whteh  consti- 
tute the  main  body  of  the  teeming  population,  which 
never  twve  any  wings  at  ali.  These  are  aexleaa,  tint 
are  con<i[1ired  as  imperfectly  developed  females. 

The  Arabians  held  the  wisdom  of  the  ant  in  such 
esUmation,  that  they  osed  to  place  one  of  these  insects 
In  the  hands  of  a  newly-bom  infant,  repeating  these 
word*:  "Hay  tha  boy  tnm  out  clever  and  skilftal." 
Hence,  in  Arabic,  with  tha  nonn  nmUti,  "an  ant,"  la 
connected  the  adjective  •«*',  "qnlck."  "dover" 
(Bocbart,  Ilitnm.  lii,  49t}.  The  Talmodiets,  too,  at- 
tributed great  wisdom  to  this  insect.  It  was,  say 
tliey,  from  beholding  the  wonderfnl  waya  of  the  ant 
that  the  foiiowlng  expression  originated ;  "  Thy  jua- 
tlce,  O  God,  reaches  to  the  heavens"  {Outlaw,  6S). 

It  may  not  be  oat  of  place  to  adduce  the  pumllel 
economy  of  a  tilbe  of  insects,  ubich,  Ibouith  they  be- 
long to  another  loological  order,  so  ireitly  resemble 
■nta  In  their  meet  remarkable  peculiaritiea  ai  to  be 
popnlarlyassociated  with  them.  We  refer  to  the  white 
•nta  (Tennitea),  so  abundant  in  all  tropical  countriea. 
These,  too,  form  popnlou*  aocietio.  iivinc  in  common- 
wealtti,  in  elaborala  atructnres,  which  are  coDStruEled 


Hms  of  Temltea,  or  widt* 


food.  Thsas  are  "chamber*  of  clay,  alwaya  well  filled 
with  provIsionB,  which,  to  the  naked  vya,  seem  to  coo- 
^t  of  the  raspings  of  wood,  and  plants  which  tbe  te> 
mites  destroy,  but  are  found  by  the  microscope  to  be 
principally  the  gnma  and  inspiMated  juices  of  plants. 
These  arc  thrown  together  in  iitlle  mswes,  aomo  of 
which  are  finer  than  others,  and  resemble  the  engar 
about  preserved  fruits ;  others  are  like  tears  of  gnm, 
one  quite  tranaparent,  another  like  umber,  a  third 
brown,  and  a  fourth  quite  opaque,  as  we  see  often  in 
parcels  of  ordinary  guma.*' — Falrbaim,  a.  r. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  word  Anamal' 
(injn),  translated  "/ro»f"  in  our  vendon  of  Paa. 
iixriii,  47,  is  thought  by  many  to  refer  to  some  spe- 
cies of  ant  or  kindred  insect  destructive  of  trees. 

AntaHldw  CA>Tii(x.ioc,  Plol.  v,  15,  g  16j  Hiere- 
cles,  p.  71C),  a  dty  of  Phcenicia,  ritnated  on  the  mua- 
iand  opposite  the  island  ofAradus  (whence  its  nune), 
which  latter  is  alone  relbrred  to  in  Scripture  (Geo.  x, 
18 ;  1  Chron.  I,  IC).  See  AnvAD.  Accordhig  to  tbe 
Antoime  Itiotrivy  and  the  PnHiagrr  Toblrt,  it  wu  9i 
Roman  miles  tram  Balanea  and  &0  from  Tripoli!  (Bs- 
Und,  JWm.  p.Sie,  818).  It  was  rebuilt,  A.D.  MG, 
by  tlie  Emperor  Conatantius,  who  named  it  Ccmttomtia 
after  himself  (Cedren.  IIUl.  p.  Slfi),  bat  it  appean 
under  its  old  name  likewise  in  the  subsequent  Chnrcfa 
councils.  During  the  Cmsades  it  was  a  populooa  and 
well  fortifled  town  (William  of  Tyre,  rii,  lb),  and  vaa 
linown  as  Tortaa  (Tasso,  Grrutal.  lib.  1,  6;  Wilken, 
Kraai.  i,  2G3;  ii,  300;  vii,  640.  713).  It  ia  ntrw  a 
mean  village  of  341  Uxahle  Moslema  and  44  Giroha 
(flWiott.  Sacro,  1848,  p.  247).  The  wJla,  of  be>Ty 
htceUtd  stones,  are  still  remaining  (Mi.enot,  i/rrn,  mr 
la  rkrn.  in  the  Acad,  dei  Btliu  Lettrtt,  xxxiv,  2S9  ; 
£drisi,  p.  129,  ISO,  ed.  Jaoliert). 

AntedllnvlaDB.  people  who  lived  before  tbe  Del- 
uge (q.  v.),  which  occurred  A.M.  16B7.  SeeAoE.  AH 
our  authentic  information  respecting  this  long  and  In- 
teresting period  is  contained  in  forty-nine  versea  of 
Genesis  (iv,  IS-vi,  8),  more  than  half  of  which  arc  oc- 
cupied with  a  list  of  names  and  atree,  InTatnalde  for 
chronology,  but  conveying  no  particulars  rCKardini; 
the  primeval  state  of  man.  The  Infoimatkin  thos  af- 
forded, although  so  limited  in  extent,  Is,  however,  em- 
inently sncjfsstive  (see  Clarkson.  Anlrditmiint  Re~ 
lenrdfi,  Ix>nd.  It>BG:  Boncher  d.  rertbes,  L'lTommm 
Antid^vnm,  Par.  1860;  Stein,  Dt  norilmt  ambi  tKti~ 
tiM,  Wittenh.  1788;  Burton,  World  be/ort  lit  Flood, 
Lond.  1844 ;  Rrdsliib,  Dt  AuiedOmiatm.  Hamb.  1B47  ; 
Wiilesch,  Dt  jA'htBiMa  mlediliirimontm,  Leipi.  ITIT  ; 
Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1861,  p.  S7S  sq.).  Soma  addt. 
tional  infbrmation,  though  less  direct,  may  be  aaif^lj 
deduced  from  the  histo^  of  Koah  and  the  fln<  men 
a/lrr  tbe  Delnite;  for  It  is  very  evident  that  ntcivtv 
lUd  not  Iragin  afnth  after  that  avant,  lint  that,  Unxm^ 
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Noah  and  his  sons,  th«  new  Ikmilies  of  men  were  in  a 
eoBilitkm  to  inherit,  and  did  inherit,  such  aclencea  and 
iitf  as  exiited  before  the  Flood.  Thia  enables  ns  to 
■ndentand  how  settled  and  dTilised  communities 
wffs  aatabliahed,  and  large  and  magnificent  works  nn- 
deftakan  within  a  few  centaries  alter  the  Deluge. 

Tba  aeriptaral  notices  show  [aee  Adam]  that  the  fa- 
ther of  men  was  something  more  than  "  the  noble  sav- 
age,** or  rather  the  grown-ap  infant,  which  some  have 
npreienled  him.     He  was  an  instructed  man ;  and  the 
immediate  descendants  of  a  man  so  inatmcted  could 
oot  be  an  ignorant  or  uncultivated  people.     It  is  not 
neeeaMXT,  indeed,  to  suppose  tliat  thej  possessed  at 
fint  more  cultivation  than  they  required ;  and  for  a 
good  while  they  did  not  stand  in  need  of  tliat  which 
reaolta  from  or  Is  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
men  in  organised  communities.     They  probably  had 
tkja  before  the  Deluge,  and  at  fint  were  possessed  of 
whatever  Imowiedge  or  civilisation  their  agricultural 
and  pastoral  pursuits  required.     Such  were  their  pur- 
f nits  from  the  first ;  for  it  is  remaricable  tliat  of  the 
etrictly  aavage  or  hunting  condition  of  life  there  is  not 
the  aligfatest  trace  before  the  Deluge.    After  that 
erest,  Nlmrod,  although  a  hunter  (Gen.  x,  9),  was 
not  a  aavage,  and  did  not  belong  to  hunting  tribes  of 
men.    In  fiact,  barbarism  is  not  discoverable  before 
the  concision  of  tongues,  and  was,  in  all  likelihood,  a 
degeneracy  from  a  state  of  cultivation,  eventually  pro- 
daced  in  particular  communities  by  that  great  social 
oonvnlaion.     At  least,  that  a  degree  of  cultivation 
was  the  primitive  condition  of  man,  Arom  which  sav- 
age life  in  particular  quarters  was  a  degeneracy,  and 
that  he  has  not,  as  too  generally  has  been  supposed, 
worked  Mmself  up  from  an  original  savage  state  to 
his  present  position,  has  been  powerfully  argued  by  Dr. 
Philip  Ltndsley  iAm.  Bib,  Apos,  iv,  277-298;  vi,  1- 
t7)j  and  ia  strongly  corroborated  by  the  conclusions 
of  modem  ethnographical  research ;  from  which  wo 
leara  that,  while*  it  is  easy  for  men  to  degenerate  into 
'^^'S^  no  example  has  been  found  of  savages  rising 
mto  dvilisataon  but  by  an  impulse  from  without  ad- 
ministcied  by  a  more  civilized  people ;  and  that,  even 
with  such  impulse,  the  eia  meriim  of  established  habits 
is  with  diiBcnIty  overcome.    The  aboriginal  traditions 
of  all  dvilixed  nations  describe  them  as  receiving  their 
driltistion  from  without — generally  through  the  in- 
rtnimentality  of  foreign  colonists :  and  history  aflTords 
00  example  of  a  ease  parallel  to  that  which  must  have 
McQired  if  the  primitive  races  of  men,  being  original- 
ly aavage,  had  doiUzed  tkemselvet. 

All  that  was  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
antediluvian  period  was  eminently  ikvorable  to  civ- 
flizatiou.  The  longevity  of  the  earlier  seventeen  or 
twenty  centuries  of  human  existence  is  a  theme  con- 
taining many  problems.  •  It  may  be  here  referred  to 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  advantages  which 
BBst  neeessarily  have  therefhrai  accrued  to  the  me- 
chanical arts.  In  pottery,  mining,  metallurgy,  cloth- 
Baking,  the  applications  of  heat  and  mixtures,  etc., 
it  ii  Buiveraally  known  tliat  there  is  a  tact  of  manipu- 
lation which  no  instruction  can  teach,  which  the  pos- 
scaaor  cannot  eren  describe,  yet  which  renders  him 
powerful  and  unfailing,  within  his  narrow  range,  to  a 
degree  almost  incredible ;  and  when  he  has  reached 
lu«  limit  of  life  he  is  confident  that,  had  he  another 
•ixty  or  seventy  years  to  draw  upon,  he  could  carry 
lus  ait  to  a  patrfection  hitherto  unknown.  Something 
like  this  must  have  been  acquired  by  the  antedilu- 
riaaa;  and  tbm  pancity  of  objects  within  their  grasp 
voeld  increase  the  preciswn  and  success  within  the 
mu^e.    See  Lokobtitt. 

By  reason  of  their  length  of  life  the  antediluvians 
^  also  more  enooursgement  in  protracted  undertak- 
^gSf  and  stranger  inducements  to  the  erection  of  su- 
P^^,  more  costly,  more  durable,  and  mora  capacious 
«liiices  #ad  monaments,  public  and  private,  than  exist 
s^pnaent.    They  might  raasonably  calculate  on  reap> 


Ing  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and  expendituro.  The 
earth  itself  ¥ras  probably  mora  equally  fertile,  and  its 
climate  mora  uniformly  healthfbl  and  mora  auspicious 
to  longevity,  and  consequently  to  every  kind  oif  men- 
tal and  corporeal  exertion  and  enterprise,  than  has 
been  the  case  since  the  great  convulsion  which  took 
place  at  the  Deluge. 

But  probably  the  greatest  advantage  enjoyed  by  the 
antediluvians,  and  which  must  have  been  in  the  high- 
est degree  favorable  to  their  advancement  in  the  arts 
of  life,  was  the  uniformity  of  language.  Nothing 
could  have  tended  more  powerfully  to  maintidn,  equal- 
ize, and  promote  whatever  advantages  were  enjoj'ed, 
and  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  human  race  from 
degenerating  into  savage  life.     See  Confusioit  of 

TONOUKS. 

The  opinion  that  the  old  world  was  acquainted  with 
(utronomy  (q.  v.)  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  ages  of  Seth 
and  his  descendants  being  particularly  set  down  (Gen. 
V,  6  sq),  and  the  precise  year,  month,  and  day  being 
stated  in  which  Noah  and  his  family,  etc.,  entered  the 
ark,  and  made  their  egress  fh>m  it  (Gen.  vll,  11 ;  viii, 
18).  The  distinctions  of  day  snd  night,  and  the  lunar 
month,  were  of  course  observed;  and  the  thirteenth 
rotation  of  the  moon,  compared  with  the  sun*s  return 
to  his  primary  position  in  the  heavens,  and  the  effects 
produoed  on  the  earth  by  his  return,  would  point  out 
the  year.  See  Month.  The  variation  between  the 
rotations  of  the  moon  and  sun  easily  became  discover- 
able fh>m  the  difference  which  in  a  veiy  few  yean 
would  be  exhibited  In  the  seasons ;  and  hence  it  may 
be  supposed  that,  although  the  calculations  of  time 
might  be  by  lunar  months  or  revolutions,  yet  the  re- 
turn of  vegetation  would  dictate  the  solar  year.  See 
Year.  The  longevity  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
and  the  simplicity  of  their  employments,  favor  this 
conjcctnra,  which  receives  additional  strength  from  the 
fact  that  the  Hebrew  for  SfecWf  HiSd,  implies  an  Uerct' 
tion^  a  return  to  the  same  point,  a  repetition  (Gesenius, 
TUes,  Heb,  p.  1448) ;  and  it  Is  also  remarkable  that  the 
Indians,  Chinese,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  other  nations,  all  deduce  their  origin  fh>m  penon* 
ages  said  to  be  versed  in  astronomy.  See  Time. — ^The 
knowledge  of  Moology  (q.  v.)  which  Adam  possessed  was 
doubtless  imparted  to  his  children ;  and  we  find  that 
Noah  was  so  minutely  informed  on  the  subject  as  to 
distinguish  between  clean  and  unclean  beasts,  and  that 
his  instructions  extended  to  birds  of  every  kind  (Gen. 
vii,  2-4). — ^A  knowledge  of  some  essential  principles  in 
hoUmy  (q.  v.)  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Adam  know  how 
to  distinguish  **  seed-bearing  herb"  and  "  tree  in  which 
is  a  seed-bearing  fruit,"  with  **ever}*  green  herb"  (Gen. 
i,  29,  30).  The  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge  oro  the 
only  ones  mentioned  before  the  Fall;  but  in  the  histon' 
of  Noah  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  wood  of  which  tho 
ark  was  made  (Gen.  vi,  14 ;  viii,  11 ;  ix,  20)  are  spo- 
ken of  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly  to  intimate  a 
knowled^i^o  of  their  qualities. — ^With  mineraiogy  (q.  v.) 
the  antediluvians  were  at  least  so  far  acquainted  as  to 
distinguish  metals ;  and  in  the  description  of  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  gold  and  precious  stones  are  noticed  (Gen. 
ii,  12). 

That  the  antediluvians  were  acquainted  with  muate 
(q.  V.)  is  certain ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  that  Jubal 
(while  Adam  was  still  alive)  became  **  the  father  of 
those  who  handle  the  liSS,  humor^  and  the  3J^9,  ugaJb'''* 
(Gen.  iv,  21).  The  former  [see  Harp]  was  evidently 
a  stringed  instrument  resembling  a  lyre ;  and  the  lat- 
ter [see  Lyre]  was  without  doubt  the  PandsBan  pipe, 
composed  of  reeds  of  different  lengths  joined  together. 
This  clearly  intimates  considerable  progress  in  the  sci- 
ence ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the  art  of  playing  on 
wind  and  on  stringed  instruments  was  discovered  at 
the  same  time.  We  may  rather  suppose  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  harmony,  having  been  discovered  in  the  one, 
were  by  analogy  transferred  to  the  other;  and  that 
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Jabal,  by  repeated  efforti,  became  the  first  performer 
on  the  harp  and  the  pipe.     See  Abt. 

Our  materials  are  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  affirm 
tliat  the  antediluvians  possessed  the  means  of  commn- 
nicating  their  Ideas  by  writing  (q.  v.)  or  by  hiero- 
glyphics, although  tradition,  and  a  hint  or  two  in  the 
Scriptures,  might  support  the  assertion.  With  re- 
spect to  poetry  (q.  v.),  the  story  of  Lamech  and  his 
wives  (Gen.  iv,  19-24)  is  evidently  in  verse,  and  is 
most  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of  Hebrew  poetry 
extant;  but  whether  it  was  written  before  or  after 
the  Flood  is  uncertain,  although  the  probability  is  that 
it  is  one  of  thooe  previously-existing  documents  which 
Moses  transcribed  into  his  writing. 

With  regard  to  archUectwe  (q.  v.),  it  is  a  singular 
and  important  fact  that  Cain,  when  he  was  driven 
from  his  first  abode,  built  a  city  in  the  land  to  which 
he  went,  and  called  it  Enoch,  after  his  son.  This 
shows  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  lived  in  houses 
and  towns  from  the  first,  and  consequently  affords 
another  confirmation  of  the  argument  for  the  original 
cultivation  of  tbe  human  family.  ^Vhat  this  **  city" 
was  is  not  mentioned,  except  in  the  term  itself;  and 
as  that  term  is  in  the  early  Scriptures  applied  to  al- 
most every  collection  of  .huma);i  habitations,  we  need 
not  attach  any  very  exalted  ideas  to  it  in  this  in- 
stance. But  if  we  take  into  view  the  requisites  nec- 
essarj'  to  enable  Noah  to  erect  so  stupendous  a  fabric 
as  the  arlL  (q.  v.)  must  have  been,  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  the  art  of  building  had  rsached 
considerable  advancement  before  the  Deluge ;  nor  can 
one  reflect  on  the  building  of  Babel  without  a  convic- 
tion that  it  must  have  k)een  through  the  great  patri- 
arclis  who  lived  in  the  old  world  that  so  much  Icnowl- 
edge  was  obtained  as  to  lead  to  the  attempt  of  erect* 
ing  a  fabric  whose  summit  was  intended  to  reach  the 
clouds.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  builders  would,  by 
their  own  intuitive  genius,  be  equal  to  a  task  which 
they  certainly  were  not  inspired  by  Heaven  to  exe- 
cute. 

The  metallurgy  (q.  v.)  of  the  antediluvians  appears 
to  have  originsied  with  the  line  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  22), 
being  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  so  far  as 
forging  and  tempering  are  concerned,  by  Tubal-Cain 
(q.  v.). — Respecting  agriculture  (q.  v.),  which  was  ev- 
idently the  first  employment  of  AAam  (Gen.  ii,  16 ; 
ill,  17,  18),  and,  afterward,  at  first  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv, 
2),  we  shall  only  add  a  reference  to  the  case  of  Noah, 
who,  immediately  after  the  Flood,  became  a  husband- 
man, and  planted  a  vineyard.  He  also  knew  the 
method  of  fermenting  the  juice  of  the  grape ;  for  it  is 
said  he  drank  of  the  wine,  which  produced  inebriation 
(Gen.  ix,  20,  21).  This  knowledge  he  doubtless  ob- 
tained from  his  progenitors  anterior  to  the  destruction 
of  the  old  world. 

Pasturage  (q.  v.)  appears  to  have  been  coeval  with 
husbandly.  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  while  his 
brother  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground  (Gen.  iv,  2) ;  but 
there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  Cain*s  hus- 
bandry excluded  the  care  of  cattle.  The  class  of  tent- 
dwelling  pastors — ^that  is,  of  those  who  live  in  tents 
that  they  may  move  with  their  flocks  and  herds  from 
one  pasture-ground  to  another — did  not  originate  till 
comparative!}'  late  after  the  Fall ;  for  Jabal,  the  sev- 
enth from  Adam  in  the  line  of  Cain,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  "father"  or  founder  of  that  mode  of  life 
(Gen.  iv,  20).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth  is  involved  in  the  mention  of  tents,  see- 
ing that  excellent  tent-coverings  are  even  at  this  day 
made  of  skins ;  and  we  know  that  skins  were  the  first 
articles  of  clothing  used  by  fallen  man  (Gen.  ill,  21). 
The  same  doubt  applies  to  the  garment  with  which 
the  sons  of  Noah  covered  their  inebriated  father  (Gen. 
iz,  28).  But,  upon  the  whole,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  course  cf  so  long  a  period,  the  art 
of  manufacturing  cloths  of  hair  and  wool,  if  not  of 
linen  or  cotton,  had  been  acquired.     See  Wbavimo. 


It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  decision  respect- 
ing the  form  or  forms  of  govetnmeut  which  previiled 
before  the  Deluge.  The  slight  intimations  to  be  fosnd 
on  the  subject  seem  to  favor  the  notion  that  the  per- 
ticular  governments  were  patriarchal,  subject  |o  i 
general  theocratical  control,  God  himself  swar/adf 
interfering  to  uphold  the  good  and  check  the  wicked. 
The  right  of  property  was  recognised,  for  Abel  sod 
Jabal  possessed  flocks,  and  Cain  built  a  city.  Ai  or- 
dinances of  religion,  sacrifices  certainly  existed  (Gen. 
iv,  4),  and  some  think  that  tlie  Sabbath  was  observed; 
while  some  interpret  the  words,  "  Then  men  began  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord*'  (Gen.  iv,  26),  to  sig- 
nify that  public  worship  then  began  to  be  practised. 
From  Noah's  familiarity  with  the  distinction  of  dean 
and  unclean  beasts  (Gen.  vii,  2),  it  would  seem  that 
the  Levitical  rules  on  this  subject  were  by  no  means 
new  when  laid  down  in  the  code  of  Moees.     See  Woft> 

SHIP. 

Marriage  (q.  v.),  and  all. the  relations  springiog 
from  it,  existed  firom  the  beginning  (Gen.  ii,  28-25); 
and,  although  polygamy  was  known  among  the  ante- 
diluvians (Gen.  iv,  19),  it  was  most  probably  unlaw- 
ful ;  for  it  must  have  been  obvious  that,  if  more  than 
one  wife  had  been  necessary  for  a  man,  the  Lord 
would  not  have  confined  the  first  man  to  one  woman. 
The  marriage  of  the  sons  of  Seth  with  the  danghkert 
of  Cain  appears  to  have  been  prohibited,  since  tbe 
consequence  of  it  was  that  univctrsal  depravity  in  the 
family  of  Seth  so  forcibly  expressed  in  this  short  psa- 
sage,  ^^AU  flesh  had  corrupted  its  way  upon  the 
earth"  (Gen.  vii,  11).    This  sin,  described  Orientally 
as  an  intermarriage  of  **  the  sons  of  God"  with  '*the 
daughters  of  men"  (Gen.  vi,  2),  appears  to  have  been 
in  its  results  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  the  Deluge ; 
for  if  the  family  of  Seth  had  remained  pure  and  obe- 
dient to  God,  he  would  doubtless  have  spared  tho 
world  for  their  sake,  as  he  would  have  spared  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  had  ten  righteous  men  been  found 
there,  and  as  he  would  have  spared  his  own  people, 
the  Jews,  had  they  not  corrupted  themselves  tyy  in- 
termarriages with  the  heathen.     Even  the  longevttj 
of  the  antediluvians  may  have  contributed  to  this  ru- 
inous result.    Vastly  more  time  was  upon  their  hands 
than  was  needful  for  clearing  woodlanda,  dnimng 
swamps,  and  other  laborious  and  tediona  processes,  in 
addition  to  their  ordinary  agriculture  and  cai«  of  cat- 
tle ;  so  that  the  temptations  to  idleness  were  likely  to 
be  very  strong;  and  the  next  step  would  be  to  licen- 
tious habits  and  selfish  violence.    The  am|de  leisure 
possessed  by  the  children  of  Adam  might  have  been 
employed  for  many  excellent  purposes  of  social  life 
and  religious  obedience,  and  undoubtedly  it  was  so 
employed  by  many ;  but  to  the  larger  part  it  became 
a  snare  and  the  occasion  of  temptations,  so  that  **  the 
wickedness  of  roan  became  great,  the  earth  was  cor- 
rupt before  God,  and  was  filled  with  violence"  (CWf. 
BUd,  iv,  14-20;  see  also  AnL  U.  HiH.  i,  142-201). 
— Kitto,  s.  V.    See  Dbluob. 

Antelope,  a  term  apparently  corrupted  from  the 
epithet  **  aniholopt^^  (Gr.  aa^^oc,  omameut^  suid  m^,  the 
eye),  applied  by  the  anciente  to  the  gaz^le  ftt»iii  the 
proverbial  beauty  of  its  eyes.     It  is  now  tbe  name 
(jantUaput)  of  a  division  of  the  hoUow-homed  rumi- 
nants (genus  CVopiiconia),  distinguished  by  certain  pe> 
culiaritiea  of  the  horn,  the  maxillary  glands,  mxkA  their 
slight  figure  (Brandons  Did.  s.  v.).     Although  the 
word  does  not  occur  in  our  version  of  the  ScfipCvras, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Hebrew  text 
several  ruminants  te  which  it  is  applicable  sire  indi- 
cated under  different  denominations.     In   scienti6c 
nomenclature,  the  term  antelope,  at  first  applied  to  a 
single  species,  has  gradually  become  generic,  and  is 
now  the  designation  of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  n  family  of 
genera,  containing  a  great  many  species.      Aoooiding 
to  present  usage,  it  embraces  some  species  that  am  of 
considerable  sise,  so  as  to  be  invariably  re^gu^ed  by 
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tba  utlnt  u  hiTlng  tama  affiolty  to  cittli,  «nd 
«then  dfttats  and  ntber  amill,  tbit  mi;  ba  eom- 
ptni  vitta  yoDiig  daar,  to  which,  in  truth,  they  boar 
1  general  nMmbluiGC.  8m  Dbek.  The  uitelopaa, 
eoiuidand  u  b  funilj-,  nuy  he  dlMlnguuhed  fram  all 
othen  b)' their  uniting  the  U^ht  and  graceful  form* 
of  dMrwith  lbs  permaneat  borna  of  goat«,  excepting 
tliat  in  general  tbeir  honia  an  round,  annulnted,  and 
■Dirked  with  Klin,  ilsnder,  and  vbriouslv  inflected, 
Hcording  to  the  sDhdirieionorgrDDptoiibichtheybe- 
IsDg.  The;  have  Daaally  Urge,  uft,  and  beautiful 
ryei,  tear-pits  heneatb  tbem,  and  round  taila.  Thej 
ara  oftao  proTiited  with  tufts  of  ,hab-,  or  bruihea,  to 
protect  tba  fare-knMB  from  injury;  they  have  inguinal 
piVH;  and  are  dislin^ished  by  very  great  power" 
etipeed.  Among  the  firtt  of  the  sotiordinite  ginap* 
fatbaiahgenas  oryx,  conalatlDg  ofHire  or  six  specli 
of  which  we  hare  to  notice  at  least  three.  Tbo  ory, 
m  all  about  the  »He  of  the  stag  of  Europe,  or  lai^r, 
wiUi  long,  aunulited,  slender  horns,  rising  In  eontln- 
nitiHi  Dfthe  plane  of  the  forehead,  sli;;bt1y  dlTerger ' 
rfgaliiiy  but  not  greatly  curved,  entirely  straight 
tj'nted,  and  from  three  feet  to  three  feet  eight  Inches 
in  kngtb.  Tbe  hesd  ia  rather  elnmsy,  and  more 
IcM  ped  with  black  aud  white;  the  neck  awod, 
arched,  like  that  of  the  camel ;  the  carcase  bulky,  cc 
pared  with  the  leg*,  which  are  slender,  (inn,  and  c»- 
(ddaof  snataining  gnat  action  ;  thet^  extends  only 
lo  the  heal,  or  hough ;  the  hair  on  the  shnniden 
neck  ia  IttTarlably  directed  forward,  thna,  no  d 
kteping  the  animal  cool  In  flight  (see  Pemig  Cgeiipa- 
Sa,i.-r.;Hragria,Aiditopeyerdait-Afnca'M,Jfa.l8ae) 
1.  Tba  yacAmsr'  p'^^TT',  Deut.  xiv,  6;  1  King* 
iT,!3)bnot,  aainoar  Anth.  Vers,  "tba  lUlow-deer' 
(Se|«.  iFopcdc,  Vulg.  caprM),  but  the  oryx  leueoryx  of 
the  nodema,  the  true  od'k  of  the  ancients,  and  of 
Kiebohr,  who  quotes  R.Jona,snd  points  out  the  Chal- 
I,  and  deacribea  !t  as  a  great  goat. 

i  use  the  namejBSiMtr.     The  fea- 


xryr,  ai  the  name  implies,  is  white,  haTing  a  hlack 
nstfc  down  tb«  nose,  black  cheeks  and  )awl,  tbe  legs, 
fma  the  elbow  and  heel  to  tbe  pastern  joints,  black, 
and  the  Iaw«r  half  of  thetblgha  ususlly,  andoflen  the 
Wer  Sank,  bright  rutbus.  The  spedea  now  resides 
in  pain.  In  afDall  familiea,  and  not  nnfiequeotly  singly, 
on  the  mDnntain  ranges  along  tbe  sandy  dutricts  in 
Ihi  daaijrt  of  Eastern  Arabia,  and  on  tbe  binka  of  tbo 
Laaer  Eapfarates;  and  may  extend  as  far  eastward 
Bs  tbe  weat  bank  of  tbe  Indna,  feeding  on  >hrDbby 
sodas,  sneb  as  loriilU  and  Ehmbetyi.  It  was,  no 
douU,  fornwriy.  if  not  at  present,  found  in  Arabia 
Petrsa,  and  in  the  eastern  tanitorlei  of  the  people 
of  Israel ;  and  from  tba  circumstance  of  the  generic 
aaoe  of  wild  cow  or  bull  being  common  to  this,  aa  to 
Hber  aDiad  apacies,  it  was  equally  caught  with  nets 


id  with  the  noose,  and  styled  IKn  (too,  la,  theo).  To 
this  apociea  m»y  be  referred  more  particularly  Mm* 
'  tbe  notion!  respecting  uniconii,  since,  the  forehead 


irith  Its  white-colored  hair,  to  uncritical  inspection,  a 
ilngle-bonied  animal  might  appear  to  be  realty  pres- 
ent. By  nature  vicious  and  menacing,  Ihim  what 
may  be  obeerrod  in  the  Eg}'ptlan  paintings  of  the  in- 
dustry which  impostnni  exercised,  we  may  conclude 
that  human  art,  even  in  early  ages,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  make  artlHcIal  unicomi ;  and  moat  proba- 
bly those  seen  by  somo  of  the  earlier  E 
etlcn  were  of  this  kind.     See  Fallow 

2.  The  Ie6'  OXP,  Deut.  ilv,  6,  "wild  ox;"  Sept. 
ip.ir,  Vulg.  orji)  or  to'  (X-P,  Iss.  II,  20,  "  wQd  bull ;" 
SepL  nurXi'Dv,  Vnlg.  oryx;  the  oryx  too,  or  NnWan 
oiyi,  of  Ham.  Smith)  Is  either  a  species  ordistinct  vsil- 
oty  oflencoryx.  The  male,  being  nearly  fonr  feet  high 
at  the  sboolder,  is  taller  than  that  ot  tha  Itucoryx ; 
the  horns  are  longer,  tbe  body  comparatively  lighter, 
and  every  limb  Indicative  of  vigor  and  elasticity ;  on 
the  forehead  then  Is  a  white  spot,  distinctly  marked 
by  tbe  particular  direction  of  tbe  hali  turning  down- 
ward bethra  the  inner  angle  of  tbe  eye  to  near  tba 
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month,  leaving  the  noso  rufous,  and  forming  a  kind 
of  letter  A.  Under  tbe  eye,  toward  the  cheek,  tber* 
is  a  darkish  spot,  not  very  distinct ;  the  limba,  belly, 
and  tail  ara  white;  tbe  body  mixed  white  and  nd, 
most  reddish  atioBt  the  neck  and  lower  hams.  It  U 
possible  that  the  name  loo  or  leo  is  connected  wltb  the 
white  spot  on  the  cha^on.  This  species  resides  chief- 
ly in  the  desert  west  of  the  Nile,  but  is  meet  likely 
not  unknown  in  Arabia;  certain  it  la  that  both  ara 
flgnred  on  Egyptbn  monsmenta  (tbo  AntUope  drfaita 
of  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ili,  18,  cot  8?7),  tba  loneoryx 
being  distinguished  by  horns  less  curved,  and  by  soma 
indications  of  black  on  tha  face.     See  Wili>  Ox. 

3.  The  oryx  addai  may  bare  been  known  to  tbe 
Hebrews  by  the  name  of  Tio''^  {diAon' ,  Deut.  xlv, 
6.  "pyesre;"  3ei>t.  Tu/npyoc,  Vnlg.  psgargui).  H 
Is  three  feet  aaven  Inches  at  tbe  sboolder,  has  the 
same  atmctnre  aa  the  others,  but  Is  somewlut  higher 
at  tba  croup ;  It  has  a  coarae  beard  under  the  gullet, 
a  black  scalp  and  forebead,  divided  iVom  tbe  eyes  and 
noee  by  a  white  bar  on  each  aide,  passing  along  the 
brows  and  down  tbo  face  to  the  cheek,  and  connected 
with  one  another  between  the  eyea.  The  general 
color  of  tbe  fur  la  white,  with  the  head,  neck,  and 
ihouldera  more  or  less  liver-color  gray ;  but  what  dio- 
tlngulsbet  It  moat  fhim  the  otbars  an  tlie  homa,  which 
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In  Dlfactorc  and  lengtb  iaalniil«t«  with  tfaoH  of  tli* 
otbn  ipeci«a,  but  in  ihapa  uanme  tbs  apinl  fltxnrei 
of  tba  Indian  iiiitelop«.  Tbs  uiimd  is  flgnred  on 
Egyptian  monamentti,  ind  ia*y  tn  tbtpyganfOT  diihon, 
DDltioK  Che  charscten  of  *  whits  lunif  with  stnpitce- 
(oUne  bonis,  and  aveD  thoH  wbich  Dr.  Shaw  ucribat 
to  tU  "  lidaitt." — Kilto,  ■.  t.     See  FroARO. 

A  siibgeDal  of  tbo  intelope  faniilj  la  tbe  gazella,  of 
wblch  one  or  mora  ipecies  appesr  to  bs  designitod  in 
Scriptnra  bj  tho  tcrma  "^5^,  Ijebi',  lopcas.  See  Ga- 
ekllb;  ZoOLDOr. 

AatelnoAni  (>c.  txmiH),  t.  e.  brfore  itylu/ht. 
In  times  of  penecution  the  Chiiitima,  being  unable 
to  meet  for  dirlne  wonbip  In  the  open  dtj,  faeld  tboir 
■asemblies  in  the  n[gbt.  Tbe  llko  uiembliei 
■tlerward  continued  from  ftetiags  of  piety  end  < 
tion,  end  cilled  atUeliuim  or  d^  aurmbliei.  Tbli 
cQitom  is  notioed  in  PliDj'a  trIUr  to  Trajan  (lib.  x, 
ep.  or).— Bingham,  Ori'g.  Eed.  hk.  xUI,  ch.  i,  §  II. 

Antenu,  St.,  bishop  of  Rome,  a  Greek  by  birth, 
■Dcceeded  St.  Pontianaa,  and  irai,  accocdins  to  Euse- 
biaa,  tbe  elKhleenth,  according  to  others  tho  nine- 
teenth, biebop  of  Rome.  According  to  tbe  same  bia- 
torUn,  ha  waa  elected  in  238,  and  diod  one  month 
later.  But,  according  to  BanmiDB,  who  is  followed  by 
moat  of  the  modem  blalorlana,  hla  election  falla  Into 
the  year  236.  Anterus  ordered  the  acta  of  the  mar- 
tyrs  to  be  collected,  which  is  said  to  have  occoaloned 
the  penecution  in  wblcb  bs  suffered  martvrdoin  him- 
■elf  (see  Baronius,  nd  ana.  237,  and  the  notes  of  Pagt 
and  Hanai). 

Anthfidon  ('A>'3i7^i«',  apparently  ■  Greek  r 
signifying  ffmrriy).  a  city  on  the  coait  of  Paleatir 
stadia  from  Gaia  (Soiomen,  llin.  Rnl.  v,  8),  b 
south-west  (comp.  Itolemy,  in  Reland,  Patail.  p.  4eO). 
It  waa  taken  and  detCroyed  by  Alexander  Janncna 
(Josepbni,  AM.  xiil,  18,  8;  comp,  Ifi,  1),  bat  restored 
by  Gabinios  (ii.  xlv,  fi,  3),  and  added  by  Augnatna  to 
tbe  domintoas  of  Ilerod  tbe  Great  (lA.  xv,  7,  3),  who 
ciianged  its  name  to  Arp-i'ppuu  CA/piiDriric,  ib.  xlii, 
IS,  3).  In  the  Chrenicm  J'oirhalt  it  appears  aa  Cari- 
auhtdon,  i.  e.  Koriath  ("city")  of  Anthedon  (Reland, 
Pidial.  p.  667).  In  the  time  of  Julian  It  waa  much 
addicted  to  Gentile  aupentition  (Soiomen,  ut  sap.), 
particularly  tbe  worship  of  Aatarts(Venna),aa  sppeara 
(him  a  coin  of  Antoninua  and  C^calla  (Valllant, 
Ktmitm.  Calm.  p.  115).  Its  biahopa  are  named  in 
aeveralottheearlyconneila(I{eland,  ii.  p.  668).  Tbe 
natlcea  comapond  very  well  to  tbe  poaitinn  aatigned 
by  Van  da  Velde  i,Uap)  at  Tdi  Ajjvr,  a  small  village 
on  the  shore  near  Gau  (Boblnaon,  Bettarcha,  il,  361). 

Antllem  (ftom  avri,  in  refiini,  and  'ipvot,  a  Kmg), 
a  pnlm  or  hymn,  anng  in  parts  alternately,  and  co 
rasponding  to  tbe  antipbonal  ibiging  of  the  primitli 
Cfanrdi.  It  «a«  introdoced  by  Ignatius  among  tbe 
Eaatain  Chnrchaa  end  by  Ambrose  in  tba  Wait.     '  - 


,  being  applied  to  certain  passages,  nioally  taken 
ont  of  tba  Scrlptnrei,  and  adapted  to  a  particular  an- 
lemnity.  Anthema  ware  flnt  introduced  in  tlw  re- 
fonnedieiTlceoftheEngliahChnreh  In  tbe  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eluwbeth. 

Ithimiis  (Martyr),  blsbop  of  Klcomedia,  In  Bi- 
thynk;  beheadedlnSOSliyDrderof  Diocletian,  who  it 

ime  Ume  put  to  death,  in  Tsrious  ways,  manyoth- 
en  of  tbe  fiithfuL  The  Latins  commemorate  themr 
April  2Ttb.— Ease  bins,  Bit.  lib.  vili,  cap.  «  and  6. 

^TlfhltfUm,  bishop  of  TreUzond.  and,  in  535,  pa. 
triarch  of  Constantinople,  was  deposed  li]~  Empemt 
'ustiniau  aa  a  Honopbyaite,  and  bia  works  hnmed, 
AntholOgiOI]  (! KvStXoytav),  in  Latin,  A'/orifa^cn, 
term  used  flguratively,  like  the  classical  word  An- 
thalogg  (i.tOo\tiyia,fiirat  ditcomttj,  literally  "a  gar- 
land ^Oowera,"  beoce  a  collection  of  abort  aentencca 
from  celebrated  authors.     [C  ii  the  technical  nanw  ef 

of  the  Church  books  In  nae  among  the  Greeks. 
It  containa  principally  the  offlces  which  are  sung  on 
festivals  of  our  Lord,  the  Virgin,  and  the  cbief 
saintSi  then  those  called  "oomnsiua,"  appointed  for 
the  festivals  of  tho  prophets,  apostles,  martyr*,  pon- 
tiffs, etc— Suicsr,  TiKiamu,  p.  345. 

Antbony,  St.,  the  patriarch  of  Ccenobitas,  and 
Tirtnal  foonder  of  monasliciim,  waa  bom  A.D-  9S1, 
at  Coma,  in  Egypt-     His  parent*  left  him  laiga  poe- 
Mssions,  bat  the  worda  of  oar  Lord  to  the  rich  young 
mler  so  impraised  his  mind  that  he  sold  his  poaace- 
■ioDS,  gave  the  money  to  the  poor,  and  retired  into 
the  desert,  where  ho  led  an  ascetic  life.     For  man 
than  twenty  years,  tried  with  varioas  tempCatioas,  be 
dwelt  apart.  Brat  in  a  cave,  and  then  in  a  mined  lunae, 
having  no  commnnication  with  mankind  bat  by  a  mcB- 
senger,  who  brought  him  the  necesaariea  of  life.     The 
fame  of  hla  aanctlCy  attracted  crowds  ofdiaciplee,  and 
he  left  his  solitads  to  gather  them  into  a  fkalecruty. 
At  tbe  time  of  bia  death  they  nnmbercd  16.000.      He 
waa  visited  by  heathen  pbiloeopberr,  and  Couatanliaa 
the  Great  wrote  to  liim,  entreating  hiaprayeia.    "Only 
in  exceptional  casos  did  Antliony  leave  bis  solitndo, 
and  then  he  made  a  powerful  impreaaion   on   both 
Christiana  and  heathen >  with  his  haiiy  dreaa  and  his 
emaciated,  gbost-lilie  form.     In  the  year  311,  during 
the  peraecutiaQ   under  Haximinoa,  be  appeiared   in 
Alexandria,  in  the  hope  of  himself  gairinfc  tbe  nur- 
tyr'a  crown.     Ho  visited  tbe  confbasors  in  tbe  miaea 
and  prisons,  encouraged  tbem  before  the  tribunal,  ac- 
companied them  to  the  FcifTuM;  bat  QO  one  Tentnml 
to  lay  hands  on  the  saint  of  tho  wildemeea.      In  the 
year  861,  when  a  hundred  year*  old,  be  showed  hin>- 
Bclf  for  the  second  and  lact  time  in  tho  metropolia  of 
Eg}'pt  to  bear  witneFs  for  tbe  ortliodox  faith  of  bia 
friend  Athanu dug  aguinstArianiam,  and  in  a  few  days 
converted  more  beutbcn  and  heretics  then  had  otber- 
wiae  been  gained  in  a  whole  year.     He  declared  tbe 
Arian  denial  of  the  diviidty  of  Christ  woiae  than  the 
venom  of  the  serpent,  and  no  better  than  beatbenism, 
which  worahtppcd  the  creature  instead  of  the  Civator. 
He   would  have   nothin;i  to  do  with  heretics,    >ih1 
warned  bis  disciples  againat  inlemnirae  with  tlacm. 
AlhanaaiuB  attended  him  to  tho  gsta  of  the  city,  wbere 
he  cast  out  an  evil  apirit  from  a  girl.     An  iiivltntlon 
to  stay  longer  in  Alexandria  he  deciined,  saying,  *  Aa 
0  fish  oat  of  water,  ao  a  monk  out  of  hla  solitude  dies.' 
Imitating  bis  example,  the  monks  afterward  fonook 
the  wildemefia  in  swarms  whenever  orthodoxy  was  in 
danger,  and  went  In  long  pnice»idona.  witb  wax  taparw 
and  responsive  aingiug,  throogh  the  streets,  or   ap. 
peared  at  tbe  conncila  to  contend  fbrthe  orthodox  Ikith 
with  all  theenergyof  fanaticism,  often  even  with  phys- 
ical force"  (Hook).     In  his  laat  boura  be  retired  b>  a 
mountain  with  two  of  his  disciples,  whom  he  d«slT«d 
to  bnry  bim  like  the  patriarchs,  and  keep  secret  tlto 
place  of  his  builal,  thus  reimking  tbe  s'  ~   
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ptsdoD  ht  relics.    His  words  are  thus  reported  hy 
Athanasitts:  '*Do  not  let  them  carry  my  body  into 
Egypt,  lest  they  store  it  in  their  houses.     One  of  my 
reaiMiiu  for  coming  to  this  mountain  was  to  hinder 
this.  Too  know  I  have  ever  reproved  those  who  have 
done  this,  and  charged  them  to  cease  from  the  custom. 
Btuy,  then,  my  bod}"  in  the  earth,  in  obedience  to  my 
word,  so  that  no  one  may  know  the  place,  except  your- 
flelves.    In  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  it  will  be  re- 
stored to  me  incorruptible  by  the  Saviour.     Distribute 
my  garments  as  follows :  let  Athanasius,  the  bishop, 
have  the  one  sheepskin  and  the  garment  I  sleep  on, 
which  he  gave  roe  new,  and  which  has  grown  old  with 
me.    Let  Sera|Mon,  the  bishop,  have  the  other  sheep- 
skin.   As  to  the  hsir  shirt,  keep  it  for  yourselves. 
And  now,  my  children^  farewell ;  .Anthony  is  going, 
and  is  no  longer  with  you."     He  died  in  866,  being 
one  hundred  and  five  3*ears>old,  and  unburdened  by 
old  age.    His  whole  conduct  indicates  the  predomi- 
naaoe  of  a  glowing  and  j'et  gloomy  fisncy,  which  is 
the  proper  condition  of  religious  ascetism.    Like  many 
of  the  mystics,  he  affected  to  despise  human  science; 
one  of  bis  reported  sayings  is,  *'  He  who  has  a  sound 
mind  has  no  need  of  learning."    At  the  same  time, 
Athanssius  states  that  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  the 
Scriptures.    *  *  The  whole  Nicene  age  venerated  in  An- 
thony a  model  saint.     This  fact  brings  out  most  char- 
scteristically  the  vast  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  the  modem,  the  old  Catholic  and  the  evangelical 
Protestant  conception  of  the  nature  of  Christian  re- 
ligion.   The  specifically  Christian  element  in  the  life 
of  Anthony,  especially  as  measured  by  the  Pauline 
standard,  is  very  small.    Nevertheless,  we  can  but  ad- 
mire the  miserable  magnificence,  the  simple,   rude 
grandeur  of  this  hermit  sanctity,  oven  in  its  aberra^ 
tion.    Anthony  concealed  under  his  sheepskin  a  child- 
like humility,  an  amiable  simplicity,  a  rare  energy  of 
vill,  and  a  glowing  love  to  God,  which  maintained  it- 
Mlf  for  almost  ninety  years  in  the  absence  of  all  the 
comiiDiits  and  pleasures  of  natural  life,  and  triumphed 
over  sU  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.     By  piety  alone, 
without  the  help  of  education  or  learning,  he  became 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  influential  men  in  the 
histofy  of  the  ancient  church.     Even  heathen  contem- 
porsiies  could  not  withhold  from  him  their  reverence, 
tad  die  celebrated  philosopher  Synesius,  afterward  a 
hbbop,  before  bis  conversfon  reckoned  Anthony  among 
those  rare  men  in  whom  flashes  of  thought  take  the 
place  of  reasonings,  and  natural  power  of  mind  makes 
Mhooling  needless"  (Hook).    Although  the  father  of 
Dooschism,  St.  Anthony  is  not  the  author  of  any  mo- 
nastic '*  roles;**  those  which  the  monks  of  the  Eastern 
ichismatic  sects  attribute  to  him  are  the  production  of 
SL  BssiL    Accounts  of  his  life  and  miracles  are  given 
in  the  Acta  SoMcforum  of  the  Bollandists,  under  the  date 
of  the  17th  of  January,  on  which  daj'  his  festival  is 
kept.    Many  marvelous  stories  are  told  of  him.    The 
principal  sonrc«  of  information  concerning  him  is  his 
life  by  Athanasios  {Operas  voL  i,  ed.  Benedict),  which 
is  ^opposed,  however,  to  be  much  interpolated.     On 
this  biography  Isaac  Taylor  remarlcs,  **  It  may  be  read 
*tth  edificatioD,  taken  for  just  so  much  as  it  is  worth ; 
W  ss  an  exemplar  of  the  Christian  character  one 
Vtty  find  tm  good,  nay,  some  much  better,  among  the 
monkish  records  of  the  wont  times  of  Romanism.     In 
ill  these  fifty-four  pages,  scarcely  so  much  as  one  sen- 
tence meets  the  eye  of  a  kind  to  recall  any  notions  or 
Kvthnenta  which  are  distinctively  Christian.     There 
i*  bdeed  an  unimpeachable  orthodoxy  and  a  thorough- 
going snbmisatveness  in  regard  to  church  authority ; 
ud  there  is  a  plenty  pf  Christianized  sooffeeism,  and 
there  is  more  than  enough  of  dcmonology,  and  quite 
cooo^  of  miracle,  but  barely  a  word  concerning  the 
intipitiatory  work  of  Christ ;  barely  a  word  indicating 
any  personal  feeling  of  the  ascetic's  own  need  of  that 
propitiation  as  the  ground  of  his  hope.     Not  a  word 
of  justification  by  faith;  not  a  word  of  the  gracious 


influence  of  the  Spirit  in  renewing  and  cleansing  the 
heart;  not  a  word  responding  to  any  of  those  signal 
passages  of  Scripture  which  make  the  gospel  *  glad 
tidings*  to  guilty  num.  Drop  a  very  few  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  Scriptures,  and  substitute  a  few  drawn 
from  the  Koran,  and  then  this  memoir  of  St,  Anthony, 
by  Athanasius,  might  serve,  as  to  its  temper,  spirit, 
and  subsUnce,  nearly  as  well  for  a  Mohammedan  dei^ 
vish  as  for  a  Christian  saint**  (Taylor,  AnckrU  Chru^ 
Uamtif,  i,  278).  His  seven  epistles  to  the  different 
monasteries  in  Eg)'pt,  translated  out  of  the  E^rrptian 
tongue  into  Greek,  are  given  with  the  commenUries 
of  Dionysius  the  Carthusian  upon  Dionvsins  the  Areop- 
agite,  printed  at  Cologne,  1686,  and  in  the  BibL  Pa- 
tnm,  iv,  Sb.—BibUotheca  Sacra,  vol.  i,  468  sq. ;  Giese- 
ler,  Ch.  r/itt,  i,  172, 270 ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  228  sq. ; 
Butler,  Lives  of  Sainfs,  i,  166;  Newman,  Church  of  the 
Fathers  (Loud.  1842) ;  Hook,  Eccks.  Bioffraphy,  i,  229 ; 
Schaff,  in  MeiK  Quar,  Rev.  1864,  p.  29  sq. 

St.  Anthony's  FiBE.~.Butler,  in  his  Lives  of  the 
SasntSy  gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
name:  ''In  1089  a  pestilential  erysipelatous  distem- 
per, called  the  sacred  fre,  swept  off  great  numben  in 
most  provinces  of  France ;  public  preyen  and  proces- 
sions were  ordered  against  this  scourge.  At  length 
it  pleased  God  to  grant  many  miraculous  cures  of  this 
dreadful  distemper  to  those  who  implored  his  mercy 
through  the  intercession  of  St.  Anthony,  especially 
before  his  relics;  the  church  fof  La  Hothe  St.  Di- 
dier,  near  Vienne,  in  Daophine]  fai  which  they  were 
deposited  was  resorted  to  by  great  numben  of  pil- 
grims, and  his  patronage  was  implored  over  the  whole 
kingdom  against  this  disease,"  The  "order  of  Can- 
ons Regular  of  St  Anthony,'*  a  religious  fraternity 
founded  about  1090  for  the  relief  of  persons  afflicted 
with  the  fire  of  St  Anthony,  survived  in  France  till 
1790.    See  Anthony,  St.,  obdkb  of. 

Anthony,  St,  of  Padua,  bom  at  Lisbon  In  1195, 
was  at  fint  an  Augustinian  monk ;  Joined  in  1220  the 
Franciscans,  went  in  1?21  as  missionary  to  Africa, 
lived  for  some  time  as  hermit  in  Sicily,  labored  with 
great  effect  as  preacher  of  repentance  throughout  It- 
aly, and  was  the  leader  of  the  rigorous  party  in  the 
Franciscan  order  against  the  mitigations  introduced 
by  the  general  Elias.  See  Franciscans.  Tradition 
escribes  to  him  the  most  astounding  miracles,  e.  g. 
that  the  fishes  came  to  listen  to  his  open-air  sermons, 
etc.  He  died  at  Padua  in  1231,  and  was  canoni2ed  in 
1282.  He  is  commemorated  on  June  18.  He  is  pa- 
tnm  saint  of  Padua,  and  also  venerated  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  Portugal.  His  works  (sermons,  a  mystical 
explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  etc.)  are  of  no  great  im- 
portance. They  have  been  published,  tof^ether  with 
those  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  by  De  la  Haye,  Ant- 
werp, 1628.  See  Wadding,  AnnaJUs  minor. ;  Tritheim 
and  Belhurmin,  De  Script,  eedes,  /  Dirks,  L^e  oJSt.An-^ 
ihony  of  Padua  (transl.  from  the  French,  N.  Y.  1866). 

Anthony  de  Dominis.    See  Dominis. 

Anthony  de  Bosellis,  of  Arczzo,  about  the  year 
1460  was  made  sccretaxy  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  He  died  at  Padua  in  14C7,  leaving  a  work  enti- 
tled Monorchia,  in  five  parts,  on  the  powen  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  pope,  in  which  he  cndeavon  to  show 
that  the  pope  has  not  authority  in  temporal  matters, 
and  that  in  spiritual  affaire  he  is  subject  to  the  Church. 
This  remarkable  work  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1488, 
1687,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Goldastus,  Monarch,  i,  262- 
666.  It  is,  of  course,  placed  upon  the  Ii^ex  Erpttrga- 
torius. — Cave,  f/ist.  Lit.  anno  1460 ;  Lsndon,  s.  v. 

Anthony  of  LBBBiJA,or,  with  a  Latin  name,  An^ 
tonious  Nebrtssensis,  a  Spanish  theologian  and  historian, 
bom  in  1442,  and  died  in  1622.  He  was  appointed 
by  Cardinal  Ximenes  professor  at  the  univerait}'  Al- 
cala  de  Henares,  and  colaborer  at  the  Complutensian 
Bible  Polyglot  He  was  also  biographer  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic.    He  wrote,  besides  a  number  of  works 
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on  classical  antiquity,  a  DictumartMon  quadrupUx  (Al- 
uala,  1582,  fol.) ;  Q^mqu(^fenaloeorvm  S,  Scriptura  non 
tvlgariter  enarratorum  (Paris,  1620;  Basle,  1543),  a 
remarkable  book,  in  an  exegetical  point  of  view,  be- 
cause it  takes  the  original  text  for  its  basis.-^Prescott, 
Ferdmand  and  ItabeUa,  i,  456. 

Anthony,  St.,  Obders  of.  1.  The  monastic  or- 
ders of  the  Eastern  (Greek,  Armenian,  Jacobite,  Cop- 
tic, Abyssinian)  chaises  call  themselves  either  after 
St.  Anthony  or  St.  Basil.  Neither  Anthony  himself 
nor  his  disciples  had  founded  a  religious  order,  but 
when  the  rule  of  Basil  l)egan  to  spread  in  the  Eastern 
churches,  and  most  of  the  monks  called  themselves 
after  him,  some,  out  of  veneration  for  Anthony,  pre- 
ferred to  assume  his  name.  Among  the  Eastern 
churches  united  with  Home,  the  Chaldeans,  Haron- 
ites,  and  United  Armenians  have  orders  of  Antonian 
monlu.  The  Chaldeans  have  only  one  convent,  Han 
Hormes,  near  Mosul,  called  after  St.  Hormisdas.  The 
Maronite  Antonians  are  subdivided  into  three  classes : 
the  Aleppines,  who  have  their  monasteries  in  the  cit- 
ies, and  the  Baladites  and  Libanensians, whose  monas- 
teries are  on  the  Lebanon.  Together,  they  have  about 
60  monasteries,  with  1500  monks.  The  Armenian  An- 
tonians are  divided  into  two  classes — an  older  branch 
on  the  Lebanon,  and  a  younger  one  established  by 
Mekhitar.  See  MbiChitar.  The  Antonians  of  the 
Eastern  churches  together  number  about  8000. — Hcl- 
yot,  Ord,  ReGgieuij  ii,  504 ;  P.  Karl  vom  heil.  Alo^^s, 
Jahriuck,  1862,  p.  70. 

2.  A  military  order,  founded  by  Albert  of  Bavaria, 
count  of  Hainault,  Holland,  and  Zealand,  in  1882, 
when  he  was  about  to  make  war  on  the  Turks,  and 
styled  *'The  Order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Anthony." 
They  wear  a  collar  of  gold,  fashioned  like  the  girdle 
of  a  hermit,  to  which  is  appended  a  bell  and  crutch, 
such  as  are  represented  in  pictures  of  St.  Anthony. — 
Helyot,  Ordres  Rdig,  li,  506 ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

8.  A  congregation  of  Regular  Canons,  founded  in 
1095  at  Vienna  (see  Reimbold,  De  ArUoniamsj  Lips. 
1787).  The  so-called  "  relics  of  St.  Anthony"  were 
brought  fVom  the  East  in  1070  by  Josselin  of  Touraine, 
who  founded  for  their  reception  the  *'  Church  of  St. 
Anthon}^"  in  La  Mothe  St.  Didier,  of  which  town  he 
was  lord.  The  disease  vulgarly  called  *  *  St.  Anthony's 
fire"  was  then  very  prevalent ;  and  it  is  reported  that 
wonderful  cures  were  wrought  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Anthony.  Two  gentlemen,  named  Gaston,  who  de- 
voted all  their  property  to  the  work,  assisted  by  seven 
others,  built,  for  their  accommodation,  a  hospital  in  the 
town.  One  account  says  that  Gaston*s  son  had  been 
cured,  and  that  this  charity  was  the  fulfilment  of  a 
vow.  It  b  to  these  hospitallers  that  the  order  of  St. 
Anthony  owes  its  origin.  The  order  soon  took  root 
in  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  even  in  Asia 
and  AfHca.  Gaston  was  made  grand-master  of  the 
order,  and  all  the  other  establishments  recognised  that 
at  La-Mothe,  or,  as  it  came  now  to  be  called,  St.  An- 
toine,  as  their  chief.  Eventually,  all  these  houses  be- 
came so  many  comroanderies,  which  were  divided  into 
(1.)  General,  i.  e.  dependent  immediately  on  that  in 
the  city  of  St  Antoine ;  and  (2.)  SttbaUem,  i.  e.  de- 
pendent on  one  or  other  of  the  general  commanderies. 
The  hospitallers  were  bound  to  a  uniform  and  common 
mode  of  life,  and  bore  a  figure  resembling  the  Greek 
Tau  on  their  dress.  In  1297,  Aimon  de  Montagni, 
the  seventeenth  master,  perceiving  that  the  malady 
which  had  been  the  origin  of  the  order  was  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  fearing  lest,  with  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  order  itself  should  cease,  demanded  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII  a  new  form  of  constitution.  This  the 
pope  granted,  and  the  new  hospitallers  of  St  Anthony 
became  regular  canons,  following  the  rule  of  St.  Au- 
gustine ;  and  the  hospital  founded  by  Gaston,  and  the 
church  built  by  Josselin,  beln^  united  to  the  prior}' 
of  Benedictines,  which  previously  existed  there,  and 
which  was  ceded  to  the  new  order,  together  formed 


the  abbey-in-chief  of  the  order  of  St  Anthony,  which 
in  after  ages  received  vast  poasessions  and  privfleges. 
After  many  disorders,  the  fraternity  fell  into  decay  in 
the  18th  centur}',  and  was  united  in  1775  to  the  order 
of  Malta,  which  it  enriched  by  the  addition  of  42 
houses.  The  Antonians  soon  repented  of  having  en- 
tered this  union,  and  reclaimed  against  it  in  1780,  but 
in  vain.  A  single  commandery,  Hoechst,  in  Germa* 
ny,  existed  until  1808,  when  the  order  became  entirelj 
extinct. — Helyot,  Ordres  ReBgitux^  i,  264 ;  London,  s.  v. 


Anthropol&tne  {av^^tmcoKoTgai,  mtm-ioo] 
pers),  a  name  by  which  the  Apollinarians  stigmatiaed 
the  orthodox,  because  they  maintained  that  Christ  was 
a  perfect  man,  and  had  a  reasonable  soul  and  body. 
Apollinaritts  denied  this,  maintaining  that  the  divine 
nature  in  Christ  supplied  the  place  of  a  rational  soul, 
constituting,  in  fact^  his  mind. — Bingham,  Or'g.  £e. 
des.  bk.  i,  ch.  it,  §  16 ;  Farrar,  s.  v. 

Anthropology  (ov^p<tfiroXoy/a,  a  ductmrm  oa 
man)  is  that  part  of  scientific  theology  which  treats  of 
man,  his  nature,  relations,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 
theology  proper  (the  doctrine  of  God)  and  Christology 
(the  doctrine  of  Christ).  Theological  anthropology 
distinguishes  itself  from  physiological  anthropology  by 
viewing  man  not  as  a  natural  being,  but  in  his  rela- 
tion to  God,  It  may  be  divided  into  two  chief  parts: 
the  doctrine  of  the  original  condiUon  of  man  before 
the  fall,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  and  of  sin  which 
through  the  fall  came  into  the  human  race,  propagated 
itself,  and  took  efTect  in  ever}*  individual. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  scientific  anthropology 
is  not  possible  in  theology  without  physiological  an- 
thropology*, that  is,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  nat- 
ural organism  of  man.     But  physiological  anthropol- 
ogy is  only  the  basis  of  the  theological,  and  the  oom- 
pletest  knowledge  of  man  in  an  anatomical,  physio- 
logical, and  even  psychological  point  of  view  is  un^ 
able  to  disclose  the  reUgiov*  nature  of  man,     AU  tliat 
we  may  learn  of  the  latter  in  a  psychological  way  is  a 
view  of  man  in  his  individualism,  as  a  sample  of  the 
race ;  but  only  the  history  of  mAnkind  in  connection 
with  the  revelations  of  God  can  open  to  us  a  full  look 
upon  his  religious  nature.     It  is  therefore  safe  to  a». 
sert  that,  as  theology  must  be  anthropological,  thus 
anthropolo;i!y  must  be  theological ;  and  Harlesa  (ptref* 
ace  to  his  manual  of  Ethical  Theol-tgjf)  is  right  in  rec- 
ommending to  theologians  not  to  neglect  the  physio- 
logical researehes  on  the  nature  of  man.    The  qaeetion 
of  body  and  soul  (or,  according  to  the  Trichotomists, 
bod}',  soul,  and  spirit),  as  well  as  the  question  on  the 
origin  of  the  soul  (pre-existence,  tradncianism,  and 
creatianism),  belong  to  theological  anthropology  only 
in  so  far  as  they  may  contribute  to  an  undentandlog 
of  man*s  religious  nature.    History  knows  as  little  of 
the  original  condition  of  man  (state  of  innocence)  as 
natural  history  knows  of  paradise.     The  true  proce- 
dure of  the  dogmatic  theologian  will  be  to  oomprebend 
in  his  own  mind  the  few  but  grand  hints  of  the  S<7fi>> 
tures  on  the  subject  (image  of  God),  and  then  by 
exegetical,  historical,  and  philosophical  meanp,  so  to 
elaborate  them  as  to  show,  behind  the  figurative  ex- 
pressions, the  higher  idea  of  humanity ;  for  upon  the 
correct  comprehension  of  this  Idea  depends  the  cofieot 
conception  of  sin,  whether  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere 
negation,  a  natural  deficiency,  or  both  as  a  prlvataon 
and  deprivation,  or  depravation  of  human  natare. 

In  Genesis  wo  find  the  biblical  narrative  otf  the 
origin  of  sin,  and  this  narrative  is  reproduced  dailT 
in  the  experience  of  mankind.  Even  when  the  foil 
Augustinian  idea  of  original  sin  may  not  be  adhered 
to,  the  consciousness  of  an  aggregate  guflt  of  th«  race, 
in  which  the  individual  man  has  his  part,  is  the  troe 
deeply  religions  view,  confirmed  both  by  Scriptore  and 
experience.  Psychological  observations,  and  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  complete  and  illustrate  eacK  other 
nowhere  so  fully  as  in  the  doctrine  of  sUi.    Paul,  An- 
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pudne,  ftod  Lother  spoke  from  their  penonol  ezpe- 
rieDoe  as  well  aa  from  the  depths  of  human  nature. 
The  abttru^t  intellect  maj  always  lean  toward  Pela- 
gitoism,  bot  religions  experience  attests  that  the  in- 
tellect alone  cannot  comprehend  the  depth  of  sin  (Hnn- 
deshagen,  Wtg  tu  CkriOo,  i,  186  Bq.).~Hagenbach, 
Em^Sopadie,  7th  ed.,  p.  308  sq.     See  Theology. 

Anthropomorphism  (from  dvOpiairoc,  a  man^ 
and  ftop^rif  a/iirm')^  1.  a  term  used  to  signify  the  **rpp- 
reseotation  of  divinity  undor  a  human  form ;"  and  the 
oattoas  or  sects  who  have  followed  this  practice  have 
been  sometimes  called  Anthropomorphites  (q.  v.).  The 
Egyptians  represented  deities  under  human  formf,  as 
well  sa  those  of  animals,  and  sometimes  under  a  com- 
binstioo  of  the  two.  The  ancient  Persians,  as  Herodo- 
toa  tells  OS  (i,  131),  adored  the  Supreme  Being  under  no 
risible  form  of  their  own  creation,  but  they  worshipped 
on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  sacrificed  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  to  earth,  fire,  water,  and  the  wind?.  The  Ile- 
hrews  were  forbidden  (Exod.  xx,  4,  5)  to  make  any 
hnage  or  the  representation  of  any  animated  being 
whatever.  The  Greeks  were  essentially  anthropomor- 
phlits,  and  could  never  separate  the  idea  of  superior 
powers  from  the  representation  of  them  under  a  hu- 
man fonn ;  hence,  in  their  mythology  and  in  their  arts, 
each  deity  iiad  bis  distinguishing  attributes  and  a  char- 
aderiatic  human  shape.  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mo- 
hammedans revere  God  as  a  spirit,  and  therefore  re- 
ject sU  representationa  of  Deity  in  human  form. 

2.  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  that/pt0ie  of 
rpeech  by  which  the  sacred  writers  attribute  to  God 
parts,  actions,  and  affections  which  properly  belong  to 
man ;  as  when  they  speak  of  the  fyea  of  God,  his  hand^ 
etc  Anthropomorphism  (ai^pMiro/iop^oc)  differs  from 
aUknpopathy  (a»^p«tfirowa9r/i)  in  this:  the  first  is 
the  sttribating  to  God  amf  tkimf  whatever  which,  strict- 
ly speaking,  is  applicable  to  man  only ;  the  second  is 
the  act  of  attributing  to  God  pastiont  which  belong  to 
man*s  nature.  Instancea  of  both  are  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  by  which  they  adapt  themselves  to  human 
modes  of  speaking,  and  to  the  limited  capacities  of 
men  (see  KlQgling,  Ueb,  dL  Antkropomorpkiftrnts  d,  Bu 
hd,  Dans.  1806 ;  Geipe,  Apohgie  d,  anthropomorphn  u, 
ioukropopatk,  Jktntdbmg  Gniiet,  Leips.  1842).  These 
anthropopathiea  we  must,  however,  interpret  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  majesity  of  the  Divine  nature. 
Thos,  when  the  members  of  a  human  body  are  as- 
cribed to  God,  we  must  understand  by  them  those 
perfectiona  of  which  such  members  are  in  us  the  in- 
stnonents.  The  eye,  for  instance,  lepresenta  God*s 
knowledge  and  watchful  care ;  the  €trm  his  power  and 
etnngth ;  bia  ear  the  regard  he  pays  to  prayer  and 
to  the  cry  of  oppression  and  misery,  etc.  Farther, 
when  human  aflfections  are  attributed  to  God,  we  must 
M  interpret  them  as  to  imply  no  imperfection,  such 
as  perturbed  feeling,  in  him.  When  God  is  said  to  re- 
pent, the  antecedent,  by  a  frequent  figure  of  speech,  is 
pot  lor  the  consequent ;  and  in  this  case  we  are  to  un- 
derstand an  altered  mode  of  proceeding  on  the  part 
ef  God,  which  in  man  is  the  effect  of  repenting. 

Anthrop<Hnorphitic  phrases,  generally  considered, 
are  such  as  ascribe  to  the  Deity  mixed  perfections  and 
homan  imperfections.  These  phrases  may  be  divided 
into  three  claases,  according  to  which  we  ascribe  to 
God:  1.  Human  actions  {avOpunroiroifimQ) ;  2.  Hu- 
man affections,  passfens,  and  sufferings  (anthropopa- 
thy);  3^  Human  form,  human  organs,  human  members 
(anthropouKir  phism).  A  rational  being,  who  receives 
impresskma  tfaroogh  the  senses,  can  form  conceptions 
ef  the  Deity  only  by  a  consideration  of  bis  own  pow- 
en  and  properties  (Jaumai  Sac,  Lit,  1848,  p.  9  sq.)« 
Aathfopomorphitic  modes  of  thought  are  therefore  un- 
avoidaUe  in  the  religion  of  mankind;  and  although 
tbey  can  furnish  no  other  than  corporeal  or  sensible 
representationa  of  the  Deity,  they  are  nevertheless 
true  and  joat  when  we  guard  against  transferring  to 
God  qualftlaa  pertaining  to  the  human  senses.    It  is, 


for  instance,  a  proper  expression  to  assert  that  God 
ibioiof  all  things ;  it  is  improper,  that  is,  tropical  or 
anthropomorphitic,  to  say  that  he  seei  all  Uiings.  An- 
thropomorphbm  is  thus  a  species  of  accommodation  (q. 
v.),  inasmuch  as  by  these  representations  the  Deity, 
as  it  were,  lowers  himself  to  the  comprehension  of 
men.  We  can  only  think  of  God  as  the  archetype 
of  our  own  spirit,  and  the  idea  of  God  can  no  longer 
be  retained  if  we  lose  sight  of  this  analogy.  Anthro- 
pomorpliism  must  be  supplanted  by  Christianity ;  an- 
thropopathism  is  not  supplanted,  but  spiritualized  and 
refined.  Only  what  is  frdse  must  be  rejected — ^that 
crudeness  which  transfers  to  God  human  passions 
(wciOq)  and  defects,  for  want  of  recollecting  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Bemg,  as  well  as  his  relationship 
to  man.  Christianity  must  teach  us  to  distinguish 
what  is  owing  to  the  corrupting  influence  of  sin  from 
what  constitutes  the  true  analogy  between  God  and 
man.  In  heathenism  a  false  anthropopathiem  pre- 
vailed, since  polytheism  presented  in  its  gods  the 
apotheosis  of  human  qualities,  not  only  of  virtues,  but 
of  vices,  and  withal  a  deification  of  the  power  mani- 
fested in  Nature.  Among  the  common,  carnally-mind- 
ed Jews  there  was  a  corresponding  crudeness  in  their 
views  of  the  Divine  attributes ;  for  omnipotence  waa 
represented  as  unlimited  caprice,  and  punitive  Justice 
as  perfectly  analogous  to  human  wrath.  McCosh  re- 
marks that  *'of  all  syf  terns,  Pantheism  is  the  most 
apt,  in  our  times,  to  land  in  Anthropomorphism.  For, 
if  God  and  his  works  be  one,  then  we  shall  be  led  to 
look  on  humanity  as  the  highest  manifestation  of  the 
divinity,  and  the  natural  devoutness  of  the  heart  will 
find  vent  in  hero-worship,  or  the  foolish  raving  about 
great  men,  which  has  been  so  common  among  the  em- 
inent literar}'  men  of  the  age  now  passing  away,  the 
issue  of  the  Pantheism  which  rose  like  a  vapor  in  Ger- 
many, and  came  over  like  a  fog  into  Britain  and  Amer- 
ica" {ffOuitioiu  of  the  Mind,  pt.  iii,  §  6).  See  Seilrr, 
Bibl.  fTermeneuHk,  p.  66;  Penny  Cyehpxdia,  s.  v.; 
Horn'',  Iiitroductian,  i,  362 ;  Neander,  I/iH.  of  Doymat, 
i,  102  sq. ;  Tappe,  De  AnthropopaUca  (Dorp.  1815). 

AnthropomoiphiteB  [  see  Anturopomor- 
prism],  a  sect  of  ancient  heretics,  who  were  so  de- 
nominated because  they  understood  every  thing 
spoken  in  Scripture  in  a  literal  FenFc,  and  particular- 
ly that  passage  of  Genesis  in  which  it  is  said  '*God 
made  man  after  his  own  image."  Hence  they  main- 
tained that  God  bad  a  human  shape  (see  Frcmlinfr, 
De  Anfhropomorpkttis,  Lund.  1787).  They  were  also 
called  AcDiAKi,  from  Audins,  a  Syrian  who  origi- 
nated their  sect.  The  orthodox  bishops  i  revailed  on 
the  emperor  to  banish  Audius  to  Syria,  where  he  la- 
bored for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  the 
Goths,  built  convents,  and  instituted  several  bishops, 
and  died  about  872.  In  consequence  of  repeated  per- 
secutions, the  sect  ceased  to  exist  toward  the  close  of 
the  6th  century.  Origen  wrote  against  certain  monks 
in  Egypt  who  were  Anthropomorphites ;  but  whether 
they  inherited  thebr  views  from  Audius,  or  professed 
them  independently  of  him,  is  still  doubtful.  An- 
thropomorphites appeared  again  in  the  10th  century, 
and  in  the  17th  under  Paul  Felgenhauer  (q.  v.).  *'  An- 
thropomorphism has  been  recently  revived  by  the 
Mormons.  In  Elder  Moffat's  Latter-Dry  Saintt'  Cote" 
chiem,  God  is  described  as  an  intelligent  material  per- 
sonage, possessing  body,  parts,  and  passions,  and  un- 
able to  *  occupy  two  distinct  places  at  once'"  (W'il- 
liams.  Note  to  Browne  on  Z9  Articles^  p.  19). — Keander, 
Ch.  Hist,  ii,  690, 70o-6 ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Anthropopathy.    See  Anthbopomorphism. 

AntibaptiatS  (from  avri ,  o^atnsf,  and  fiatrriZia^ 
to  baptite\  those  who  oppose  boptitm.  Of  this  descrip- 
tion there  are  two  sorts:  (1.)  Those  who  oppose  it  al- 
together, as  the  Friends,  usually  called  Quakers,  who 
have  from  the  beginning  rejected  it  as  an  ordinance, 
declaring  it  to  be  superseded  by  the  baptism  of  the 
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Spirit,  under  wboM  peculiar  administration  Cliris- 
tians  live,  and  wliose  Influenoea  can  be  and  are  re- 
ceived (aa  they  maintain)  without  any  sacramental 
medium  for  tlieir  conveyance.  But  though  these  are 
Antibaptists  essentially,  they  are  not  so  technically. 
(2.)  The  class  of  persons  to  whom  that  name  properly 
belongs  are  those  who  deny  the  necessity  of  baptism  to 
any  except  new  converts.  **  Baptism/*  they  tell  us, 
**is  a  proselyting  ordinance,  to  he  applied  only  to 
those  who  come  over  to  Christianity  from  other  re- 
ligions, and  not  to  their  descendants,  whether  infant 
or  adult."  This  they  infer  from  the  words  of  the 
commission,  and  from  the  practice  of  the  apostles  and 
first  Christians.  It  has  been  stated  that  liiere  are  in 
Ireland  several  growing  societies  of  Antibaptists. 
See  Baptism. 

Antiburghers,  a  branch  of  secedors  Arom  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  differ  firom  the  Established 
Church  chiefly  in  matters  of  church  government; 
and  from  the  Burghers  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they 
were  originally  united  (in  the  Erskino  secession),  re- 
specting the  lawfiilness  of  taking  the  Burgess  oath, 
which  ran  thus :  **  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart 
the  true  religion  presently  professed  within  this 
realm  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof;  I  shall 
abide  thereat  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life*s  end ; 
renouncing  the  Roman  religion  called  Papistry.** 
The  seceders  could  not  agree  in  their  interpretation 
of  this  oath,  some  of  them  construing  it  into  a  virtual 
approval  of  the  National  Church,  others  maintaining 
that  it  was  merely  a  declaration  of  Protestantism  and 
a  sccurit}'  against  Popery.  The  contest  was  soon  em- 
bittered by  personal  asperities,  and  in  1747  a  schism 
took  place.  Those  who  rejected  the  oath  were  called 
the  General  Associate  Synod,  or  Antiburghers,  the 
others  were  known  as  the  Associate  Synod,  or  Burgh- 
ers. The  former  party  were,  in  matters  of  church 
government,  rigid  adherents  of  the  old  Presbyterian 
system.  (Marsden,  Churchet  and  Seett,  I,  293;  Eadie, 
U,  P.  Chinch,  in  the  Encyc.  Metrop.')  See  Erskine  ; 
Seceders  ;  Scotland,  Church  of. 

Antichrist  (avrixOKrroc^  againtt  Christ ;  others, 
itutead  of  Christ  [see  below]),  a  term  which  has  re- 
ceived a  great  vuriet}*  of  interpretations.  Although 
the  word  Antichrist  is  used  only  by  the  Apostle  John 
(Epist.  i  and  ii),  3'et  it  has  been  generally  applied  also 
(1)  to  the ''  Litdo  Horn"  of  the  *'  King  of  Fierce  Coon- 
tonance'*  (Dan.  vii  and  viii);  (2)  to  the  "false  Christ" 
predicted  by  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxiv);  (3)  to  the 
'*  Man  of  Sin'*  of  St.  Paul  (2  Thess.) ;  and  (4)  to  the 
"  Beasts'*  of  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  ziii,  zvii). 

I.  Meaning  of  the  tcord. — Some  maintain  (e.  g.  Gres- 
well)  that  Antichrist  can  mean  only  "false  Christ," 
taking  dvri  in  the  sense  of  **  instead."  But  this  is 
undue  refinement:  dvri  bears  the  sense  of  "against" 
aa  well  as  "instead  of,"  both  in  classical  and  N.  T. 
nsa^ce.  So  <ivrtirri)(r«r^ai  means  to  gain  instead  of, 
while  avriKiyitv  means  to  speak  against.  The  word 
doubtless  includes  both  meanings — "pseudo-Christ** 
as  well  as  "opposed  to  Christ,'*  much  as  "anti-pope" 
implies  both  rivalry  and  antagonism.  According  to 
Bishop  Hurd,  it  signifies  "a  person  of  power  actu- 
ated with  a  spirit  opposite  to  that  of  Christ.*'  For,  to 
adopt  the  illustration  of  the  same  writer,  "as  the 
word  Christ  is  frequently  used  in  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings  for  the  doctrine  of  Chrbt,  in  which  sense  we  are 
to  understand  to  *  put  on  Christ,*  to  *  grow  in  Christ,* 
or  to  'learn  Christ,*  so  Antuhrist^  in  the  abstract, 
may  be  taken  for  a  doctrine  subversive  of  the  Chris- 
tian ;  and  when  applied  to  a  particular  man,  or  body 
of  men,  it  denotes  one  who  sets  himself  against  the 
spirit  of  that  doctrine.*'  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Scriptures  employ  the  term  both  with  a  general  and 
limited  signification.  In  the  general  sense,  with  which 
Bishop  Kurd's  idea  mainly  agrees,  every  person  who 
ia  hostile  to  the  aathori^*  of  Christ,  as  Lord  or  head 


of  the  Church,  and  to  the  spirit  of  his  religion,  is  caB- 
ed  Antichrist ;  as  when  the  Apostle  John,  referring  to 
certain  false  teachers  who  corrupted  the  truth  fhnn 
its  simplicity,  says,  "Even  now  are  there  many  Anti- 
christs" (1  John  ii,  18 ;  iv,  8),  many  who  corrupt  the 
doctrine  and  blaspheme  the  name  of  Christ,  i.  e.  Jew- 
ish sectaries  (LOcke,  Comment,  in  loc.). 

II.  Types  and  Predictions  of  AnHckrist  m  O.  T,— 
1.  Baiaam,  As  Moses  was  the  type  of  Christ,  so  Ba- 
laam, the  opponent  of  Moses,  is  to  be  taken  aa  an 
O.  T.  type  of  Antichrist  (Num.  xxzi,  16;  comp.  Jude 
9-11 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  14-16 ;  Rev.  ii,  14).    See  Baulam. 

2.  AnOockus  Epf phones,  the  ^^King  of  Fierce  Comn- 
fe»Mmce"  (Dan.  vui,  23-25):   "  And  in  the  latter  time 
of  their  kingdom,  when  the  transgresson  are  come  to 
the  full,  a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and  understand- 
ing dark  sentences,  shall  stand  up.     And  his  power 
shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his  own  power;  and  he 
shall  destroy  wonderftilly,  and  shall  prosper,  and  pnc- 
tise,  and  shall  destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people. 
And  through  hia  policy  also  he  shall  cause  craft  to 
prosper  in  his  hand ;  and  he  sliall  magnify  himself  in 
his  heart,  and  by  peace  shall  destroy  many :  he  ahall 
also  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes ;  but  he 
shall  bo  broken  without  hand."    (Comp.  also  ch.  xi, 
xii.)    Most  interpreters  concur  in  applying  this  pas- 
sago  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as  a  type  of  Antichrist. 
Antiochus  is  here  set  forth  (ch.  viii)  as  a  theocratic 
anti-Messiah,  opposed  to  the  true  Messiah,  who,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  generally  described  in  O.  T.  as  a 
king.     Jerome  (quoted  in  Smith,  Dictionary,  a.  v.) 
argues  aa  follows:   "All  that  followa  (firom  ch.  zi, 
21)  to  the  end  of  the  book  applies  personally  to  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes,  brother  of  Seleocus,  and  son  of  An- 
tiochus the  Great;  for,  after  Seleucns,  he  reigned 
eleven  3'ean  in  SjTia,  and  possessed  Judsa ;  and  in 
his  reign  there  occurred  the  persecution  abont  the 
Law  of  God,  and  the  wars  of  ttie  Maccabees.     But 
our  people  consider  all  these  things  to  be  spoken  of 
Antichrist,  who  is  to  come  in  the  last  time. ...  It  is 
the  custom  of  Holy  Scripture  to  anticipate  in  types 
the  reality  of  things  to  come.     For  in  the  same  way 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  spoken  of  in  the  72d  Psalm, 
which  is  entitied  a  Psalm  of  Solomon,  and  yet  all  that 
is  there  said  cannot  he  applied  to  Solomon.     Bat  in 
part,  and  as  in  a  shadow  and  image  of  the  truth,  these 
things  are  foretold  of  Solomon,  to  be  more  perlbctly 
fulfilled  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour.     As,  then,  in  Solo- 
mon and  other  saints  the  Saviour  has  types  of  His 
coming,  so  Antichrist  is  rightly  believed  to  have  for 
his  type  that  wicked  king  Antiochus,  who  persecuted 
the  saints  and  defiled  the  Temple**  (Hieron.  Op,  iii, 
1127,  Par.  1704).     See  Antiochus  Epiphaxes. 

8.  The  Little  Horn  (Dan.  Wi).  Here  the  four  beasts 
indicate  four  kings ;  their  kingdoms  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Ass3nian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Syrian  (f<»ine 
say  Roman)  empires.  The  last  empire  breaks  up 
into  ten,  after  which  the  king  rises  up  and  masters 
three  (ver.  24)  of  them.  It  is  declared  (ver.  25)  that 
"  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most  Hi^b, 
and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and 
think  to  change  times  and  laws ;  and  they  shidl  be 
given  into  his  hand  until  a  time  and  times  and  the 
viding  of  time** — indicating  a  person,  as  well 
power  or  polity.  It  is  likely  that  this  prediction 
fers  also  to  Antiochus  as  the  type  of  Antichrist^  at 
least  primarily.    See  Hork,  Little. 

III.  Passages  in  A".  7*.— 1.  In  Matt  xzir,  Chriat 
himself  foretells  the  appearance  of  false  Messlaha  ; 
thus,  ver.  5 :  "  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  aay. 
ing  I  am  Christ,  and  shall  deceive  many  ;*'  also  ver. 
28,  24:  "Then  if  any  man  shall  say  nnto  yoo,  I^o 
here  iff  Christ  or  there,  believe  it  not;  for  there 
shall  arise  false  Cfarists,  and  fiilse  prophets,  and  alaall 
show  great  signs  and  wonders ;  Insomuch  that,  {f  ^ 
trere  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  ele<rt.** 
(Comp.  Mark  xiii,  21,  22.)     In  these  passages 
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Ckndiim  teachers  and  Uieir  works  are  predietod. 
Christ  teaches  '*  thai  (1)  in  the  latter  days  of  Jemsa^ 
lem  theie  should  he  sore  distress,  and  th«t  in  the 
midst  of  it  there  should  arise  impostors  who  wonld 
dahn  to  be  tlie  promised  Messiah,  and  would  lead 
gmy  many  of  their  ooontrymen  after  tliem ;  and  that 
(2)  m  the  last  dajrs  of  the  world  tliere  should  be  a 
great  tiibalation  and  persecution  of  the  saints,  and 
that  there  should  arise  at  the  same  time  false  Christs 
and  (also  prophets,  with  an  unparalleled  power  of  lead- 
ing astray.    In  type,  therefore,  our  Lord  predicted  the 
rise  of  the  sereral  impostors  who  excited  tlie  fanati- 
cism of  the  Jews  before  their  fkll.     In  antit}*pe  He 
predicted  the  future  rise  of  impostors  in  the  last  dajrs, 
who  should  beguile  all  but  the  elect  into  the  belief  of 
their  being  God's  prophets,  or  even  his  Christs,    Our 
Lord  is  not  speaking  of  any  one  individual  (or  polity), 
bat  rather  of  thoee  forerunners  of  the  Antichrist  who 
are  bis  servants  and  actuated  by  his  spirit.    They  are 
invc6xpt0r<H  (false  Christs),  and  can  deceive  almost 
the  elect,  but  they  are  not  specifically  6  Avrixp^^fro^ 
(the  Antichrist);  they  are  tj/tviovpo^irrm  (false  proph- 
ets), and  can  show  great  signs  and  wonders,  but  they 
are  not  o  \lf€vd<nrpo^nrnc  (fke  false  prophet)  (Rev, 
XTi,U)''(Sniith,  S.V.). 

2.  St.  PauTa  Mam  of  &n,    Paul  specifically  per- 
tmifa  Antichrist,  2  Thess.  ii,  8, 4 :  **  Let  no  man  de- 
ceive yon  by  amy  means ;  for  thai  day  thall  not  ccmt^ 
except  there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  that  man 
of  sin  be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposeth 
and  cxalbeth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or 
that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God,  sitteth  in  the 
temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God  ;*'  also 
rer.  8-10:  "And  then  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed, 
vhom  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of  his 
moath,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his 
coming:  even  Acns,  whose  coming  is  after  the  working 
of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
der9,  and  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness 
in  them  that  perish.*'    Here  he  **who  opposeth  him- 
self* (o  dvrtKtifiivoCi  the  Advervxryy  ver.  4)  is  plain- 
ly Antichrist.     Paul  tells  the  Thessalonians  that  the 
spirit  of  Antichrist,  or  Antichristianism,  called  by  him 
**the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  was  already  working; 
hot  Antichrist  himself  he  characterizes  as  **the  Man 
of  Sin,"  "the  Son  of  Perdition,"  "the  Adversary  to 
ail  that  Is  called  God,"  'Hhe  one  who  lifts  himself 
above  all  objects  of  worship;"  and  assures  them  that 
he  should  not  bo  revealed  in  person  until  some  present 
obstacle  to  his  appearance  should  have  been  taken 
away,  and  untU  the  predicted  airo<rrafr in  should  have 
occurred  (Smith,  s.  r.).    Comp.  1  Tim.  iv,  1>8 ;  2  Thn. 
iii,  1-5.    See  Max  op  Six. 

3.  Th€  AnttckrUt  of  John,  The  Apostle  John  also 
pcrKmiiles  Antichrist,  alluding,  as  St.  Paul  does,  to 
pierioas  oral  teaching  on  the  subject,  and  applying  it 
toadassof  opponents  of  Christ;  ch.  ii,  18:  "Little 
children,  it  is  the  last  time ;  and  as  ye  have  heard  that 
Antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many  An- 
tichrists ;  whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time ;" 
Bad  to  a  tpirii  of  opposition ;  ch.  iv,  8 :  "And  every 
£ptrit  that  confeaseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in 
the  flesh,  is  not  of  God.  And  this  is  that  ipirtt  of  An- 
tichrist, whei«of  ye  have  heard  tlwt  it  should  come ; 
and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the  world."  The  Apos- 
tle here  teaches  "that  the  spirit  of  the  Antichrist 
coald  exist  evea  then,  though  the  coming  of  the  An- 
ticiirist  himself  was  fbtnre,  and  that  all  who  denied 
the  Me»ialiship  and  Sonship  of  Jesus  were  Anti- 
christs, as  being  types  of  the  final  Antichrist  who  was 
to  come.  The  teaching  of  John's  Epistles,  therefore, 
imottnts  to  this,  that  m  tspe,  Cerinthus,  Basilides,  Si- 
SKm  Hagnsv  and  those  Gnositics  who  denied  Christ's 
SoBsUp,  and  all  aabsequent  heretics  who  should  deny 
it,  were  Antichrista,  as  being  wanting  in  that  divine 
principle  of  lore  which  with  him  is  the  essence  of 
Chrirtianlly;  and  be  points  on  to  the  final  appearance 


of  the  Antichrist  that  was  "  to  come"  in  the  last  times, 
according  as  they  had  been  orally  taught,  who  would 
be  the  antitype  of  these  bis  forerunners  and  servants." 
Comp.  also  1  John  iv,  1-8;  2  John  v,  7.  "  From  John 
and  Paul  together  wo  learn  (1)  that  the  Antichrist 
should  come ;  (2)  that  he  should  not  come  until  a  cer- 
tain obstacle  to  bis  coming  was  removed ;  (8)  nor  till 
the  time  of,  or  rather  till  after  the  time  of  the  aTroara-* 
oia ;  (4)  that  his  characteristics  would  be  (o)  open  0{v 
position  to  God  and  religion ;  (6)  a  claim  to  the  in* 
communicable  attributes  of  God;  (c)  iniquity,  sin,  and 
lawlessness;  (<2)  a  power  of  working  lying  miracles; 
(e)  marvellous  capacity  of  beguiling  souls ;  (5)  that 
he  would  be  actuated  by  Satan ;  (6)  that  his  spirit  was 
already  at  work  manifesting  itself  partially,  incom- 
pletely, and  typically,  in  the  teachers  of  infidelity  and 
immorality  already  abounding  in  the  church"  (Smith, 
s.  v.). 

The  Ohtiaele  (rb  Karlxov),  —  Before  leaving  the 
apostolical  passages  on  Antichrist,  it  is  expedient  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning  of  the  • "  obstacle"  alluded 
to  in  the  last  paragraph :  that  which  ^^tnthholdeth" 
(r6  KarixoVf  2  Thess.  11,  6) ;  described  also  in  ver.  7 
as  a  person:  "Ae  icho  now  letteth'*  (p  kotix^v)'  The 
early  Christian  writers  generally  consider  "the  ob- 
stacle" to  be  the  Roman  empire ;  so  "TertuUian  (/)e 
Bemir.  Cam,  c.  24,  and  Apoi.  c.  82) ;  St.  Chri'sostom 
and  Theophylact  on  2  Thess.  ii ;  Hippoly tus  (be  A  nfi- 
rftnsto,  c.  49) ;  St.  Jerome  on  Dan.  vii ;  St.  Augustine 
(De  Cw,  Dei,  xx,  19) ;  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Caiech, 
XV,  6 ;  see  Dr.  H.  More*s  Works,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xix,  p. 
090;  Mode,  bk.  iii,  ch.  xiii,  p.  656;  Alford,  Gk,  Tett. 
iii,  57 ;  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocalypse,  p.  520).  Theo- 
doret  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  hold  it  to  be  the  de- 
termination of  God.  Theodoret's  view  is  embraced 
by  Pelt;  the  Patristic  interpretation  is  accepted  by 
Wordsworth.  Ellicott  and  Alford  so  far  modify  the 
Patristic  interpretation  as  to  explain  the  obstacle  to 
be  the  restraining  power  of  human  law  (to  Karixov) 
wielded  by  the  empire  of  Rome  (6  kotsx^v)  when 
TertuUian  wrote,  but  now  by  the  several  governments 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  explanation  of  Theodoret 
is  untenable  on  account  of  Paul's  further  words,  *  un« 
til  he  be  taken  out  of  the  way,*  which  are  applied  by 
him  to  the  obstacle.  The  modification  of  Ellicott  and 
Alford  is  necessary  if  we  suppose  the  Avooraoia  to  bo 
an  infidtl  apostasy  still  future ;  for  the  Roman  empire 
is  gone,  and  Mi's  apostasy  is  not  come,  nor  is  the  Wick- 
ed One  revealed.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the 
Patristic  interpretation  in  its  plainest  acceptation. 
How  should  the  idea  of  the  Roman  empire  being  the 
obstacle  to  the  revelation  of  Antichrist  have  origi- 
nated ?  There  was  nothing  to  lead  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  to  such  a  belief.  They  regarded  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  idolatrous  and  abominable,  and  would 
have  been  more  disposed  to  consider  it  as  the  precur- 
sor than  as  the  obstacle  to  the  Wicked  One.  What- 
ever the  obstacle  was,  Paul  says  that  he  told  the  Thes- 
salonians what  it  was.  Those  to  whom  he  had  preached 
knew,  and  every  time  that  his  Epistle  was  publicly 
read  (1  Thess.  v,  27),  questions  would  have  been  asked 
by  those  who  did  not  know,  and  thus  the  recollection 
must  have  been  kept  up.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see 
Whence  the  tradition  could  have  arisen,  except  from 
Paul's  own  teaching.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  then 
did  he  not  express  it  in  writing  as  well  as  by  word  of 
mouth  ?  St.  Jerome's  answer  is  sufficient :  *  If  he 
had  openly  and  unreservedly  said,  "  Antichrist  will 
not  come  unless  the  Roman  empire  be  first  destroyed," 
the  infant  church  would  have  been  exposed  in  conse- 
quence to  persecution'  (ad  Algat,  Qo.  xi,  vol.  iv,  p. 
209,  Pftr.  1706).  Remigius  gives  the  same  reason: 
^  He  spoke  obscurely  for  fear  a  Roman  should  perhaps 
read  the  Epistle,  and  raise  a  persecution  against  him 
and  the  other  Christians,  for  they  held  that  they  were 
to  rule  for  ever  in  the  world*  (Bib.  Pair.  Max,  viii, 
1018 ;  see  Wordsworth,  On  the  Apocaiypee,  p.  848).    It 
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would  appear,  then,  that  the  obstacle  wot  probably  the 
Roman  empire,  and  on  its  being  taken  oat  of  the  way 
there  did  occur  the  *  falling  away.'  Zion  the  beloved 
city  became  Sodom  the  bloody  city — atill  Zion  though 
Sodom,  still  Sodom  though  Zion.  According  to  the 
view  given  above,  this  would  be  the  description  of  the 
church  in  her  present  estate,  and  tliis  will  continue  to 
be  our  estate,  until  the  time,  times,  and  half  time,  dur- 
ing which  the  evil  element  is  allowed  to  remain  within 
her,  shall  have  come  to  their  end"  (Smith,  s.  v.). 

4.  PcLstagea  in  the  Apocalifpie,—(V)  The  BecuA  from 
the  Sea,  The  Apocalypse  symbolizes  the  final  opposi- 
tion to  Christianity  as  a  beast  out  of  the  pit  (xi,  7) : 
**  And  when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testimony, 
the  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit 
shall  make  war  against  them,  and  shall  overcome 
them,  and  kill  them ;"  out  of  the  sea  (xUi):  *'And  I 
stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast  rise 
up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
and  upon  his  horns  ten  crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the 
name  of  blasphemy.  And  the  boast  which  I  saw  was 
like  unto  a  leopard,  and  his  feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a 
bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion ;  and  the 
dragon  gave  him  his  power,  and  his  seat,  and  great 
authority"  (comp.  the  whole  chapter,  and  chap,  xvii, 
1-18).  The  "  beast''  is  here  similar  to  the  Little  Horn 
of  Daniel.  **  The  Beast  whose  power  is  absorbed  into 
the  Little  Horn  has  ten  horns  (Dan.  vii,  7),  and  rises 
from  the  sea  (Dan.  vii,  8) :  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  has 
ten  horns  (Rev.  xiii,  1),  and  rises  fh>m  the  sea  (ibid.). 
The  Little  Horn  has  a  mouth  speaking  great  things 
(Dan.  vii,  8,  11,  20):  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  has  a 
mouth  speaking  great  things  (Rev.  xiii,  5),  The  Lit- 
tle Horn  makes  war  with  the  saints,  aind  prevails  (Dan. 
vii,  21) :  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  makes  war  with  the 
saints,  and  overcomes  them  (Rev.  xiii,  7).  The  Little 
Horn  speaks  great  words  against  the  Most  High  (Dan. 
vii,  25):  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  opens  his  mouth  in 
blasphemy  against  God  (Rev.  xiii,  6).  The  Little 
Horn  wears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  (Dan.  vii, 
25) :  the  woman  who  rides  on,  i.  e.  directs,  the  Apoc- 
al}'ptic  Beast,  is  drunken  with  the  blood  of  saints  (Rev. 
xvii,  6).  The  persecution  of  the  Little  Horn  is  to  last 
a  time,  and  times  and  a  dividing  of  times,  i.  e.  three 
and  a  half  times  (Dan.  vii,  25) :  power  is  given  to  the 
Apocalyptic  Beast  for  forty-two  months,  i.  e.  three  and 
a  half  times  (Rev.  xiii.  5)*'  (Smith,  s.  v.).  These  and 
other  parallelisms  show  that  as  the  Little  Horn  was 
typical  of  an  individual  that  should  stand  to  the  church 
as  the  leading  type  of  Antichrist,  so  John's  Apocalyp- 
tic Beast  was  symbolical  of  a  later  individual,  who 
should  embody  the  elements  of  a  similar  Antichristian 
power  with  respect  to  the  Christians. 

(2)  The  Second  Beast  and  the  Faite  Prophet  (Rev. 
xiii,  11-18;  xix,  11-21).  In  these  passages  we  find 
descrit>ed  a  second  beast,  coming  up  out  of  the  earth, 
who  is  accompanied  b}'  (or  identical  with)  **  the  False 
Prophet."  The  following  views  are  from  Smith,  s.  v. : 
"His  characteristics  are  [1]  *doinj;  great  wonders,  so 
that  he  maketh  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  on  the 
earth  in  the  sight  of  men'  (Rev.  xiii,  13).  This  power 
of  miracle-working,  we  should  note,  is  not  attributed 
by  John  to  the  First  Beast;  but  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
signs  of  Paul's  Adversary,  *  whoso  coming  is  with  all 
power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders'  (2  Thess.  ii,  9). 
[2]  *  He  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the 
means  of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in 
the  sight  of  the  Beast'  (Rev.  xiii,  14).  *  He  wrought 
miracles  with  which  he  deceived  them  that  received 
the  mark  of  the  Beast  and  worshipped  the  image  of 
the  Beast'  (Rev.  xix,  20).  In  like  manner,  no  special 
power  of  l)eguiling  is  attributed  to  the  First  Beast ; 
but  the  Adversary  is  possessed  of  *  all  deceivableness 
of  unrighteousness  in  them  that  perish  because  they 
received  not  the  love  of  the  truth  that  they  might  be 
saved'  (2  Thess.  ii,  10).  [8]  He  has  horns  like  a  lamb, 
L  e.  ho  bears  an  outward  resemblance  to  the  Messiah 


(Rev.  xiii,  11) ;  and  the  Adversary  utt  in  the  templs 
of  God  showing  himself  that  he  is  God  (2  These,  ii,  4). 
[4]  His  title  is  The  False  Prophet,  o  '¥ivBoirpofnnic 
(Rev.  xvi,  18 ;  xix,  20) ;  and  our  Lord,  whom  Anti- 
christ counterfeits,  is  emphatically  the  Prophet,  o 
npo^ilTfiQ,    (The  SFtviotrpo^qrat  of  Matt,  xxiv,  24, 
are  the  forerunners  of  o  U^cv^owpo^^nic,  as  John  the 
Baptist  of  the  True  Prophet.)    It  would  seem  that  the 
Antichrist  appears  most  distinctly  in  the  Book  of  the 
Revelation  kiy  this  Second  Beast  or  the  False  Prc^het, 
especially'  in  the  more  general  or  representative  char- 
acter.    He  is  not,  however,  necessarily  a  person,  bat 
rather  the  symbol  of  some  power  that  slionld  arise,  who 
will  all}'  itself  with  a  corrupt  religion  (for  the  two 
Apocalyptic  beasts  are  designated  as  distinct),  repr^ 
sent  itself  as  her  minister  and  vindicator  (Rev.  xiii, 
12),  compel  men  by  violence  to  pay  reverence  to  her 
(xiii,  14),  breathe  a  new  life  into  her  decaying  frame 
by  his  use  of  the  secular  arm  in  her  behalf  (xiii,  15)^ 
forbidding  civil  rights  to  those  who  renounce  her  an- 
thority  and  reject  her  symbols  (xiii,  17),  and  pnttmg 
tliem  to  death  by  the  sword  (xiii,  15)."     See  Bbast. 
IV.  Interpretations. — Who  or  what  is  Antichrist? 
The  answers  to  this  question  are  legion.     The  Edith 
burgh  Encychpaedia  (s.  v.)  enumerates  fourteen  differ- 
ent theories,  and  the  list  might  be  greatly  enlarged. 
We  give  (1)  a  brief  summary  of  the  Scripture  tesU- 
mony ;  (2)  the  views  of  the  early  Christians ;  (8)  the 
views  held  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  (4)  from  the  Reforma- 
tion to  the  present  time.     In  this  sketch,  we  make  use, 
to  a  considcral>le  extent,  of  the  article  in  Smith's  DiO' 
tumary  of  the  Bibte.,  to  which  references  have  olroady 
been  msde. 

1.  Scripture  Teaching, — ^The  sum  of  Scripture  teach- 
ing with  regard  to  the  Antichrist,  then,  appears  to  be 
OS  follows :  Already,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  there 
was  the  mystery,  of  iniquity,  the  spirit  of  Antichrist, 
at  work.    It  embodied  itself  in  various  shapes — ^in  the 
Gnostic  heretics  of  John's  days ;  in  the  Jewish  tmpos- 
ton  who  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerusalem ;  in  all  here- 
siarchs  and  unbelievers,  especially  those  whose  here- 
sies had  a  tendency  to  deny  the  incamatioD  of  Christ ; 
and  in  the  great  persecutors  who  from  time  to  time 
afllicted  the  church.    But  this  Antichristian  spirit  was 
originally,  and  is  now  again  diifused ;  it  has  only  at 
times  concentrated  itself  in  certain  personal  or  distinct 
forms  of  persecution,  which  may  thus  be  historically 
enumerated :  1.  Antiochus  Epiphsnes,  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  Hellenizing  policy  of  the  Greco-Sjrian 
monarchy,  and  denoted  by  the  Little  Horn  and  fierce 
king  of  Daniel.     2.  The  apostate  Jewish  faith,  espe- 
cially in  its  representatives  who  opposed  Christianity 
in  its  early  progress,  and  at  length  caused  the  dowc- 
fall  of  the  Jewish  nation,  as  represented  by  the  allu- 
sions in  our  Saviour's  last  discourse  and  in  Jolui*a 
epistles.    8.  The  Roman  civil  power  (the  first  beast 
of  Revelation)  atictting  the  pagan  mytholo^^y  (the 
second  beast,  or  false  prophet)  in  its  violent  attempts 
to  crush  Christianity,  at  first  insidious,  but  finally 
open,  as  culminating  in  Nero  and  Domitian.      It  is 
this  phase  which  seems  incipiently  alluded  to  by  PonL 
All  these  have  again  their  refulfilment  (so  to  speak) 
in  the  great  apostasy  of  the  papal  system.  (Compare  es- 
pecially the  characteristics  of  the  Secoml  Beast^  above.) 
There  is  also  dimly  foreshadowed  some  future  contest, 
which  shall  arouse  the  same  essential  elementa  of  hos- 
tility to  divine  truth.    See  Babylon  ;  Goo. 

2.  EaHy  Christian  Vietw.  — The  early  Chriatians 
looked  for  Antichrist  in  a  person,  not  in  a  polity  or  sys- 
tem. *^  That  he  would  be  a  man  armed  with  Satanic 
powers  is  the  opinion  of  Justin  Mart^'r,  A.D.  108 
(Dial.  871,  20,  21,  ThirlbU,  1722);  of  Iren«ua,  A.D. 
140  (Op.  V,  25,  487,  GrabU,  1702);  of  Tcrtulliam,  A.D. 
160  (De  Res.  Cam.  c.  24 ;  Apd.  c.  82) ;  of  Origen,  A,D. 
IM  (Op.  i,  667,  Delarue,  1783);  of  his  contemponuy, 
Hippolytus  (De  Antich-isto,  57,  Fabricii,  Hambcirgi, 
1716);  of  Cyprian,  A.D.  250  (Ep.68;  Op.  120,  Oxoiu 
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1682);  of  Tictorinnfl,  A.D.  270  {BiM,  Pair,  Magiko^  iH, 
186,  Cd.  Aioip.  1618);  of  Lactantius,  A.D.  800  (fiiv. 
IfuL  yii,  17);  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  815  {CaiMk, 
XT,  4);  of  Jerome,  A.D.  330  {Op,  iv,  pan  i,  209,  Pari- 
siis,  1693);  of  Chrysoatom,  A.D.  847  (Comm.  m  // 
7ieM.);  of  HiUry  of  Poiftiera,  A.D.  860  {(:<mm,  m 
J/otf.);  of  Augustine,  A.D.  854  (/>e  CivU,  Dei^  xz,  19); 
of  Ambroee,  A.D.  380  (Comm,  m  Xue.).     The  authors 
o/tbe  Sibylline  Oracles,  A.D.  150,  and  of  the  Apostol- 
Icsl  Constitutions,  Celsua  (see  Orig,  c,  Cd»,  lib.  tI), 
Epiinsm  Syitis,  A.D.  870,  Theodoret,  A.D.  480,  and  a 
/eir  otfaer  writers,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Antichrist 
ss  the  deyil  himself,  rather  than  as  hia  minister  or  an 
emsnttion  from  liim.     But  they  may,  perhaps,  hare 
oieant  no  more  than  to  express  the  identity  of  hia 
chsracter  and  his  power  with  that  of  Satan.    Each  of 
tiw  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred  g^rea  his  own 
jodi^nent  with  respect  to  some  particulara  which  may 
be  expected  in  the  Antichrist,  while  they  all  agree  in 
repreMnting  him  as  a  person  about  to  come  shortly  be- 
fore the  glorious  and  final  appearance  of  Christ,  and 
to  be  destioyed  by  His  presence.     Justin  Martyr 
ipesks  of  hixn  as  the  man  of  the  apostasy,  and  dwells 
diieffy  oo  tbe  persecutions  which  he  would  cause. 
IreasQs  descnibes  him  as  summing  up  the  apostasy  in 
bimself ;  as  baring  hia  seat  at  Jerusalem ;  as  identi- 
esl  with  the  Apooilyptic  Beast  (c.  28) ;  as  foreshad- 
owed by  the  unjust  judge;  as  being  the  man  who 
'iboold  come  in  his  own  name,'  and  as  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Dan  (c.  80).    TertuUian  identifies  him 
with  the  Beast,  and  supposes  him  to  bo  about  to  arise 
on  the  &11  of  the  Romsn  Empire  (JH  Bu,  Cam,  c.  25). 
Origea  describes  him  in  Eastern  phrase  as  the  child 
of  die  devil  and  the  counterpart  of  Christ.     Hippoly- 
tm  nnderstands  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  represented 
by  the  Apocalyptic  Beast,  and  the  Antichrist  by  the 
FbIk  Ftopbet,  who  would  restore  the  wounded  Beast 
hj  his  crail  and  by  the  wisdom  of  his  laws.    C3rprian 
Mes  him  typified  in  Antiochos  Epiphanes  (Exhort,  ad 
Mart,  c  11).     VictorinuF,  with  several  others,  misun- 
(tanding  Panrs  expression  that  the  mystery  of  iniqui- 
tr  was  in  hia  day  working,  supposes  that  the  Anti- 
dirist  win  be  a  revivified  hero;  Lactantins,  that  he 
w31  be  a  khig  of  Syria,  bom  of  an  evil  spirit;  Cyril, 
tfast  he  will  be  a  magician,  who  by  his  arts  will  get 
the  raartery  of  the  Roman  Empire.    Jerome  describes 
him  as  tiw  son  of  the  devil,  sitting  in  the  Church  as 
tboogh  he  were  the  Son  of  God ;  Chrysostom  as  dyri- 
6foc  nc,  sitting  in  the  Temple  of  God,  that  is,  in  all 
tlie  chuzchea,  not  merely  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem ; 
Angnsttiie  aa  the  adTersary  holding  power  for  three 
sad  a  half  years — ^the  Beast,  perhaps,  representing  Sa- 
tin's empire.     The  primitive  belief  may  be  summed 
op  in  the  words  of  Jerome  (Comm.  on  Daniel) :  *  Let 
vs  say  that  which  all  ecclesiastical  writers  have  hand- 
ed down,  viz.,  that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the 
Booan  Empire  is  to  be  destroyed,  there  wUl  be  ten 
kings,  who  will  divide  the  Roman  world  among  them ; 
and  there  wHl  arise  an  eleventh  littie  king,  who  will 
labdne  three  of  the  ten  kings,  that  is,  the  king  of 
Egvp^  ^  AiHca,  and  of  Ethiopia,  as  we  shall  here- 
after show ;  and  on  these  having  been  slain,  the  seven 
other  kings  will  also  submit.    *  *  And  behold,"  he  ssys, 
"in  the  ram  were  the  eyes  of  a  man"— this  is  that 
ve  may  not  anppose  him  to  be  a  devil  or  a  daemon,  as 
anne  have  thought,  but  a  man  in  whom  Satan  will 
dwdl  utterly  and  bodily — **and  a  mouth  speaking 
gRst  thiDgB;"  for  he  is  "the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of 
perdition,  who  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  making 
biBisdf  aa  God"  '  (Op,  iv,  511,  Col.  Agrip.  1616).    In 
bis  Caminent.  on  Dan.  xi,  and  in  his  reply  to  Algesia's 
elereath  question,  he  works  out  the  same  view  in 
Snater  detail,  the  same  line  of  interpretation  contin- 
ued.   Andreas  of  Ciesarea,  A.D.  560,  explains  htm  to 
be  a  king  actuated  by  Satan,  who  will  reunite  the  old 
Bomsa  Empire  and  reign  at  Jerusalem  (/n  Apoc,  c, 
xiii);  AntM,  A.D^  660^  aa  a  king  of  the  Romans,  who  I 
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will  reign  over  the  Saracens  in  Bagdad  (fn  Apoc 
cxiii)."    (Smitii,  s.  V.) 

8.  Middk-Age  Vietn.^ln  the  Middle  Age  it  was  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  Antichrist  would  either  be 
brought  forth  by  a  virgin,  or  be  the  ofTspring  of  a 
bishop  and  a  nun.  About  the  year  950,  ild^,  a  monk 
in  a  monastery  of  Western  Franconia,  wrote  a  treatise 
on  Antichrist,  in  which  he  assigned  a  later  time  to  his 
coming,  and  also  to  the  end  of  the  world  (see  Schrockh, 
Kirckengfack,  xxi,  p.  248).  He  did  not  distinctiy  state 
whom  he  meant  to  be  understood  by  Antichrist  (Ha- 
genbach,  HiH,  of  Doctrines,  §  208).  "  A  Frank  klnf," 
he  says,  **will  reunite  the  Roman  Empire,  and  abdi- 
cate on  Mount  Olivet,  and,  on  the  dissolution  of  his 
kingdom,  the  Antichrist  will  be  revealed."  The  same 
writer  supposes  that  he  will  be  bom  in  Bab}  Ion,  that 
he  will  be  educated  at  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin,  and 
that  he  will  proclaim  himself  the  Son  of  God  st  Jem- 
palem  (Trad,  m  Antit^,  apvd  AvguMt,  Opera,  ix,  454, 
Paris,  1687).  In  the  singular  predictions  of  Hilde- 
garde  (f  1197),  Antichrist  is  foretold  as  the  rpirit  of 
doubt.  She  states  that  the  exact  season  of  Antichrist 
is  not  revealed,  but  describes  his  manifestation  as  an 
impious  imitation  or  '*  parody  of  the  incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Word"  (CArUHan  Bemembranctr,  xliv,  50). 
See  HiLDEOABDB.  But  **  the  received  opinion  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  brought  befon  us  in  a  striking  man- 
ner in  the  interview  between  Richard  I  and  the  abbot 
Joachim  of  Floria  (f  1202)  at  Messina,  as  the  king  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  *  I  thought,'  said  the 
king,  'that  Antichrist  would  be  bom  in  Antioch  or  in 
Babylon,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  would  reign  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lord  in  Jerasalem,  and  would  walk  in  that 
land  in  which  Christ  walked,  and  would  reign  in  it 
for  three  3'ears  and  a  half,  and  would  dii>pate  against 
Elijah  and  Enoch,  and  would  kill  them,  and  would  af- 
terward die ;  and  that  after  his  death  God  would  give 
sixty  days  of  repentance,  in  which  these  might  repent 
which  should  have  erred  from  the  way  of  trath,  and 
have  been  seduced  by  the  preaching  of  Antichrist  and 
his  fiilse  prophets.*  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view 
defended  by  the  archbishops  of  Rouen  and  Auxerre, 
and  by  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  who  were  present  at 
the  interview,  but  it  was  not  Joachim's  opinion.  He 
maintained  the  seven  heads  of  the  Beast  to  be  Herod, 
Nero,  Constantius,  Mohammed,  Melsemut,  who  were 
psst;  Saladin,  who  was  then  living;  and  Antichrist, 
who  was  shortiy  to  come,  being  already  bom  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  and  about  to  be  elevated  to  the  apostolic 
Fee  (Roger  de  Hoveden,  in  Richard  /,  snno  IISO).  In 
his  own  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  Joachim  speaks  of 
the  second  Apocalyptic  Beast  as  Iseing  governed  by 
*  some  great  prelate  who  will  be  like  Simon  Magus, 
and,  as  it  were,  universal  pontiff  throughout  the  world, 
and  be  that  very  Antichrist  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks.' 
These  sre  very  noticeable  words.  Gregory  I  had  long 
since  (A.D.  590)  declared  that  any  man  who  held  even 
the  shadow  of  the  power  which  the  popes  of  Rome 
soon  after  his  time  arrogated  to  themselves  would  be 
the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Araulphus,  bishop  of 
Orleans  (or  perhaps  Gerbert),  in  an  invective  against 
John  XY  at  the  Council  of  Rheimr,  A.D.  991,  had  de- 
clared, that  if  the  Roman  pontiff  was  destitute  of  char- 
ity and  puffed  up  with  knowledge,  he  was  Antichrist ; 
if  destitute  both  of  charity  and  of  knowledge,  that  he 
was  a  lifeless  stone  (Mansi,  ix,  182,  Yen.  1774) ;  but 
Joachim  is  the  first  to  suggest,  not  that  such  and  such 
a  pontiff  was  Antichrist,  but  that  the  Antichrist  would 
be  a  Umvenaiis  Ponti/ex,  and  that  he  would  occupy 
the  apostolic  see.  Still,  however,  we  have  no  hint  of 
an  order  of  men  being  the  Antichrist ;  it  is  a  living 
individual  man  that  Joachim  contemplates."  Amal- 
rich  of  Bona  (f  12th  century)  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  to  teach  explicitiy  that  the  pope  (i.  e.  the  papal 
system)  is  Antichrist :  Quia  Papa  esset  Antichristns 
et  Roma  Babylon  et  ipse  sedet  in  monte  Oliveti,  i.  e. 
in  pinguedine  potestatis  (according  to  Cssarius  of 
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^eisterbttch ;  oomp.  Engelhardt,  Kirehenkittorisehe  Ab- 
handluttffen,  p.  25G,  qaoted  by  Hagenbach).  The  Ger- 
man emperors,  in  their  contests  with  the  popes,  often 
applied  the  title  Antichrist  to  the  latter ;  we  find  in* 
stances  of  this  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Hohenstan- 
fen.  Emperor  Lonif,  samamed  the  Bavarian,  also  call- 
ed Pope  John  XXII  the  my«ruia/ Antichrist  (Schroclih, 
xzxi,  p.  108).  John  Aventinos,  in  his  AnaaUwn  Boi- 
orumj  libri  viii,  p.  651,  Lips.  1710),  himself  the  Romish 
writer,  speaks  of  it  as  a  received  opinion  of  the  Middle 
Age  that  the  reign  of  Antichrist  was  that  of  Hilde- 
brand  (f  1085),  and  cites  Eberhard,  archbishop  of  Sala- 
borg  (12th  century),  as  asserting  that  Hildebrand  had, 
>*in  the  name  of  religion,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Antichrist  170  years  before  his  time." 
He  can  even  name  the  ten  horns.  They  are  the 
*^  Tarlcs,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Afiican?,  Spaniards,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Germans,  Sicilians,  and  Itilians,  who 
now  occupy  the  provinces  of  Rome ;  and  a  litUe  horn 
has  grown  up  with  eyes  and  mouth,  spealcing  great 
things,  which  is  reducing  three  of  these  kingdoms — 
L  e.  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Germany—- to  subserviency ;  is 
persecuting  the  people  of  Christ  and  the  saints  of  God 
with  intolerable  opposition ;  is  confounding  things  hu- 
man and  divine,  and  attempting  things  unutterable, 
execrable"  (Smith,  s.  v.).  Pope  Innocent  III  (A.D. 
121&)  desi<piated  Mohammed  as  Antichrist;  and  as 
the  number  of  the  beast,  666,  was  held  to  indicate  the 
period  of  his  dominion,  it  was  supposed  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan power  was  soon  to  fall. 

The  Waldenses  have  a  treatise  (given  in  Leger, 
Hist.  de$  Eglites  Vaudouet)  concerning  Antichrist  of 
the  12th  century  (Gieseler,  Maitland,  and  others,  dis- 
pute the  date,  but  the  best  authorities  now  agree  to 
it).  It  treats  of  Antichrist  as  the  whole  anti-Chris- 
tian principle  concealing  itself  nnder  the  guise  of 
Christianity,  and  calls  it  a  '*  s}^tem  of  fiilseliood  adorn- 
ing itself  with  a  show  of  lieauty  and  piety,  yet  (as  by 
the  names  and  ofliees  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  sacra- 
ments, and  various  other  things  may  appear)  very  un- 
suitable to  the  Church  of  Clirist  The  system  of  ini- 
quity thus  completed,  with  its  ministdrs,  great  and 
small,  supported  by  those  who  are  induced  to  follow 
it  with  an  evil  heart,  and  blindfold — this  is  the  congre- 
gation which,  taken  together,  comprises  what  is  called 
Antichrist  or  Babylon,  the  fourth  beast,  the  whore, 
the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition."  It  originated, 
indeed,  *'in  the  times  of  the  apostles,  but,  by  gaining 
power  and  worldly  influence,  it  had  reached  its  climax 
in  the  corruption  of  the  Papal  Church. 

*' Christ  never  had  an  enemy  like  this;  to  able  to 
pervert  the  way  of  truth  into  falsehood,  insomuch  that 
the  true  church,  with  her  children,  is  trodden  nnder 
foot.  The  worship  that  belongs  alone  to  God  he  trans- 
fers to  Antichrist  himself— to  the  creature,  male  and 
female,  deceased — to  images,  carcasses,  and  relics. 
The  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  is  converted  into  an 
object  of  adoration,  and  the  worshipping  of  God  alone 
is  prohibited.  He  robs  the  Saviour  of  his  merits,  and 
tha  sufficiency  of  his  grace  in  justification,  regenera- 
tion, remission  of  sins,  sanctification,  establishment  in 
ib'J  faith,  and  spiritual  nourishment;  ascribing  all 
these  things  to  his  own  authority,  to  a  form  of  words, 
to  his  own  works,  to  the  intercession  of  saints,  and  to 
the  fire  of  purgatory.  He  seduces  the  people  fVom 
Christ,  drawing  off  their  minds  fVom  seeking  those 
blessings  in  him,  by  a  lively  faith  in  God,  in  Jesns 
Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  teaching  his  fol- 
lowers to  expect  them  by  the  will,  and  pleaaure,  and 
works  of  Antichrist* 

.  **Ho  teaches  to  baptize  children  into  the  faith,  and 
attributes  to  this  the  work  of  regeneration ;  thus  con- 
fiDundlng  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration 
with  the  external  rite  of  baptism,  and  on  this  founda- 
tion bestows  orders,  and,  indeed,  grounds  all  his  Chris- 
tianity, He  places  all  religion  and  holiness  in  going 
to/o|LSS|  and  has  mingled  together  all  descriptions  of 


ceremonies,  Jewish,  heathen,  and  Christian— and  by 
means  thereof,  the  people  are  deprived  of  spiritual 
food,  seduced  from  the  true  religion  and  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  established  in  vain  and  pre- 
sumptuous hopes.  All  his  works  are  done  to  be  seen 
of  men,  tiiat  he  may  glut  himself  with  insatiable  av- 
arice, and  hence  every  thing  b  set  to  sale.  He  allows 
of  open  sins  without  ecclesiastical  censure,  and  even 
the  impenitent  are  not  excommunicated"  (Neander, 
Chtrch  liUtortf,  iv,  605  sq.). 

The  Hussites  followed  the  Waldenses  in  this  theuy 
of  Antichrist,  applying  it  to  the  papal  S3r8tem.  So 
dM  Wickliffe  and  his  foUowers :  WickUflfe,  TritJogm 
(cited  by  Schrockh,  xxxiv,  609);  Janow,  IMxr  de  Am" 
UchrUto  {Hist,  tt  Momm,  J.  Hum,  vol.  i).  Lord  Co!> 
ham  (Sir  John  OldcasUe),  executed  as  a  Wickliffite, 
1417,  declared  to  King  Henry  V  that,  **as  sure  as 
God's  word  is  true,  the  pope  is  the  great  Antichrist 
foretold  in  Holy  Writ"  (New  Gen.  Dief,  s.  v.  Oldcaatle). 

4.  From  the  Iteftjrmatum  downward. — One  of  the 
oldest  German  works  in  print,  the  first  mentioned  by 
Panzer  in  the  Atmaltu  der  dlteren  deutecken  Uieraiur, 
is  Dm  Buck  wm  EiUkritt  (The  Book  of  Antichrist),  or, 
also,  **  Buchl'n  mm  dtt  Endte  Chrittt  Leben  uaJ  Rtgiej 
rung  durch  verhenfff^Ms  GoUti^  vie  er  die  WeU  tntk  wr- 
htrtn  mU  s^*nerfulsihen  Lere  wnd  Bat  des  TWr/tdSt,"  etc 
— "  Littie  Book  concerning  Antichrist*s  Life  and  Role 
through  God's  Providence,  how  he  doth  pervert  the 
World  with  his  false  Doctrine  and  Counsel  of  the  Dev- 
il," etc.  (reprinted  at  Erfurt,  1516).    As  early  as  1520 
Luther  began  to  doubt  whether  the  pope  were  not  Anti- 
christ.    In  a  letter  to  Spalatin,  Feb.  28, 1520,  be  sa3'^ 
*^  Ego  sic  angor  nt  prope  non  dubitem  papam  esse  pn^ 
prie  Antichristum."    In  the  same  year,  when  he  heard 
of  £ck*8  success  in  obtaining  the  bull  against  him  from 
the  pope,  Luther  exclaimed,  **  At  length  the  mystery 
of  Antichrist  must  l)e  unveiled"  (Ranke,  Hat.  ofUgf- 
ormaiion^  Lk.  ii,  ch.  ill).     In  the  Reformation  en  the 
opinion  that  the  papal  system  is  Antichrist  was  gen- 
erally adopted ;  and  it  is  the  prevalent  opinion  among 
Protestants  to  this  day,  although,  as  will  appear  h^ 
low,  some  writers  make  Rome  only  one  form  of  An^ 
Christ.    The  various  classes  of  opinion,  and  the  writers 
who  maintain  them,  are  given  by  Smith,  s.  v.,  aa  fol- 
lows:   BuUinger  (1504),  Chytrnns  (1571),  Aieiinst 
(1573),  Foxe  (1586),  Napier  (1598),  Mede  (1682),  Jn- 
rieu  (1085),  Bp.  Newton  (1750),  Cnnnhighame  (1818), 
Faber  (1814),  Woodhouse  (1828),  Habershon  (184d), 
identify  the  False  Prophet,  or  Second  Apocal3ri>tic 
Boast,  with  Antichrist  and  with  the  papacy;  Mariorai 
(1574),  King  James  I  (1608),  Dauboz  (1720),  Galloway 
(1802),  the  First  Apocalj-ptic  Beast ;  Brightman  (1600% 
Paieus  (1615),  Vitringa  (1705),  Gm  (1776),  Bachmair 
(1778),  Fraser  (1795),  Croly  (1828),  Pysh  (1887>,  EU 
liott  (1844),  both  the  Beasts.     That  the  pope  and  hia 
system  are  Antichrist  was  taught  by  Luther,  Calvin, 
Zwingll,  Melancthon,  Buoer,  Beza,  Calixtna,  Ben|c<^l, 
Michaelis,  and  l>y  almost  all  Protestant  writers  on  the 
Continent.     Nor  was  there  any  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  English  theolosians  to  seize  the  same  weapon  of 
offence.     Bishop  Bale  (1491),  like  Luther,  Bucer,  and 
Melancthon,  pronounces  the  pope  in  Europe  and  Mo- 
bammed  in  Africa  to  be  Antichrist     The  pope  is  An- 
tichrist, ray  Cranmer  (IToHb,  ii,  46,  Camh.  1S44), 
Latimer  {Work;  I.  149,  Camb.  1844),  Ridley  (IForftw, 
p.  53.  Camb.  1841),  Hooper  {Works,  ii,  44,  CainK 
1852),  Hutchuison  {Works,  p.  8(M,  Camb.,  1842),  Tvn. 
dale  {Works,  i,  147,  Camb.  1848),  Sandvs  {Wortm^  p. 
U,  Camb.  1841),  Philpot  {Works, p.  152,' Camb.  184^X 
Jewell  {Works,  i,  109,  Camb.  1845),  Rogers  (ITbri-^, 
p.  182,  Camb.  1854),  Fulke  {Works,  ii,  269,  Camb.  184^% 
Bradford  {Works,  p.  435,  Camb.  1848).     Nor  is   tins 
opinion  confined  to  these  16th  century  divinea^  ^who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  lieen  specially  incensed 
against  popery.    King  James  held  it  {ApoL  pro  Juwown. 
Fidel  Lend.  1609)  as  dtrongly  as  Queen  Elizabetli  <t 
Jewell.  UVer  to  Bulling.  May  22,1559,  Zurich  ' 
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Flni  Series,  p.  83,  Gamb.  1842) ;  and  the  theologUns 
of  the  17th  centoxy  did  not  repudiate  it,  though  they 
ku  andlen  dwelt  upon  it  as  their  struggle  came  to 
be  whh  Puritanism  in  place  of  popeiy.  Bishop  An- 
drewes  maintains  it  as  a  probable  condnsion  from  the 
£pi8tle  to  the  Thessalonians  ( Af«p.  ad  Bellarm,  p.  804, 
Oxon.  1851);  but  he  carefully  explains  that  King 
James,  whom  he  was  defending,  had  expressed  his  pri- 
rate  opinion,  not  the  belief  of  the  chureh,  on  the  sub- 
ject (ibid.  p.  28).  Bramhall  introduces  limitations  and 
distinctions  {H^orht,  iii,  520,  Oxf.  1845);  significantly 
foggests  that  there  are  marks  of  Antichrist  which  ap- 
ply to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kiric  of  Scotland 
as  mach  as  to  the  pope  or  to  the  Turk  (ibid,  iii,  287), 
and  declines  to  make  the  Church  of  England  respon- 
nble  for  what  individual  preachers  or  writers  had  said 
on  the  subject  in  moments  of  exasperation  (lb.  ii,  582). 
Fhm  this  time  onward,  in  the  Church  of  England,  the 
less  evangelical  divines  are  inclined  to  abandon  the 
theory  of  the  Reformers,  while,  of  course,  the  Roman- 
izen  oppose  it.  Yet  it  appears,  from  the  list  above, 
that  some  of  the  best  interpreters  in  that  church,  as 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  Protestantism,  maintain 
the  old  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
Pdol,  and  John. 

Some  writers  have  gone  back  to  the  old  idea  of  an 
htd^tiimd  Antichrist  yet  to  come,  c.  r.  "  Lacunza  or 
Benein  (1^810),  Burgh,  Samuel  Maitland,  Newman 
{Tracttfvr  the  Timei,  No.  88),  Charles  Maitland  ^Pro- 
jAftie  Interpreiatum),  Others  prefer  looking  upon 
bim  as  long  past,  and  fix  upon  one  or  another  perse- 
cutor or  heresiarch  as  the  man  in  whom  the  predic- 
tions 88  to  Antichrist  found  their  fulfilment.  There 
wems  to  be  no  trace  of  this  idea  for  more  than  1600 
rean  in  the  chnrch.  But  it  has  been  taken  up  by 
two  opposite  classes  of  expounders — ^by  Romanists  who 
were  anxious  to  avert  the  application  of  the  Apoca- 
Ijptic  prophecies  from  the  papacy,  and  by  others,  who 
^«ne  disposed,  not  indeed  to  deny  tho  prophetic  import 
of  the  Apocalypse,  but  to  confine  the  scer*s  ken  within 
the  closest  and  narrowest  limits  that  were  possible. 
Aleasar,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  taking  a  hint  from  Victori- 
RM,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  (A.D.  1604)  to  have 
suggested  that  the  Apocalyptic  prophecies  did  not  ex- 
tend further  than  to  the  overthrow  of  paganism  by 
CoDstantine.  This  view,  with  variations  by  Grotius, 
is  taken  up  and  expounded  by  Bossuot,  Calmet,  De 
Stey,  Eirbhom,  Hug,  Herder,  Ewald,  Moses  Stuart, 
DaTidson.  The  ^noral  view  of  the  school  is  that  the 
Apocalypse  descril)es  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Jodaism  in  the  first,  and  over  heathenism  in  the  third 
ccntoTT.  Mariana  sees  Antichrist  in  Nero;  Bosauet 
IB  IHodetian  and  in  Julian ;  Grotius  in  Caligula ;  Wet- 
6tein  in  Titus;  Hammond  in  Simon  Migus  (IVori*, 
m,820,  Und,  16"1);  Whitby  in  the  Jews  (Comm,  ii, 
451,  Lond.  1700) ;  1/5  Clcrc  in  Simon,  son  of  Giora,  a 
leader  of  the  reliel  .lew«» ;  Sch6tt;-en  in  the  Pharisees ; 
l^a^settand  Krause  in  the  Jewish  zealots;  Harduin  in 
the  High>priest  Ananias ;  F,  D.  Blaurice  in  Y itellius 
{On  the  Apoeafypt^,  Camb.  I860).**     (Smith,  s.  v.) 

5.  The  same  spirit  that  refuses  to  regard  Satan  as 
u  individual,  natnrally  looks  upon  the  Antichrist  as 
an  nil  principle  not  embodied  either  in  a  person  or  in 
'pt^Uty.  Thus  Koppe,  Storr,  Nitssch,  Pelt.  (See  Al- 
M,  Gk,  Tt$i,  ill,  69.)  Some  of  the  Romish  theolofd- 
<Qs  find  Antichrist  in  rationalism  and  radicalism,  oth- 
^  in  Protestantism  as  a  whole.  Some  Protestants 
&x  it  in  Romanism  as  a  whole,  others  in  Jesuitism ; 
<>tli«Ta,  again,  in  the  latest  forms  of  uifldelity,  while 
^<>me  of  the  ultra  Lutherans  find  it  in  modem  radical- 
i*nr  political  and  religious.  Any  view  of  this  kind, 
^h«n  carried  so  far  as  to  exclude  all  personal  identifi- 
<^ioQ,  is  certainly  too  vague  to  be  satisfactory.  But, 
^  the  same  tinM^,  the  just  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
Antichrisi  is  not  to  be  confined  to  any  single  person 
^  power,  hot  is  essentially  a  great  principle  or  system 
^  falsehdod,  having  various  manifestations,  forms  of 


working,  and  degrees,  as  especially  exemplified  m  An- 
tiochns  Epiphanes,  Jewish  bigotry,  nnd  pagan  intoler- 
ance; while  it  is  undenial  le  thizt  later  Romanism  ex- 
hibits some  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
Antichrist  in  a  manner  so  striking  and  peculiar  as  to 
assure  us  that  the  s^^stem  is  not  only  one  among  the 
many  species  of  Antichrist,  but  that  it  stands  In  the 
fore-Aront,  and  is  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  piopbecy 
as  no  other  form  of  Antichrist  is  (Eden,  s.  v.). 

V.  Time  of  Antickrigt. — A  vubt  deal  of  labor  has 
been  spent  upon  computations  based  upon  the  "time, 
times,  and  dividing  of  time*'  in  Daniel  (vii,  25),  and 
upon  the  "  number  of  the  Beast"  (66G)  given  in  Rev. 
xiii,  18.  We  can  only  refer  to  the  commentators  and 
writers  on  prophecy  for  these,  as  it  would  take  too 
much  space  to  enumerate  them.  As  to  DaniePs  "time, 
times,  and  dividing  of  time,"  it  is  commonly  interpret- 
ed to  mean  1200  years.  **  The  pap&l  power  was  com- 
pletely established  in  the  year  755,  when  it  obtained 
the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Some,  however,  date  the 
rise  of  Antichrist  in  the  year  of  Christ  606,  and  Bledo 
places  it  in  456.  If  the  rise  of  Antichrist  be  not  reck- 
oned till  he  was  possessed  of  secular  authority,  his  full 
will  happen  when  this  power  shall  be  taken  away.  If 
his  rise  began,  according  to  Mcde,  in  456,  he  must 
have  fallen  in  1716;  if  in  606,  it  must  be  in  1866;  if 
in  755,  in  2015.  If,  however,  we  use  prophetical  3'ears, 
consisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  days,  and  date 
the  rise  of  Antichrist  in  the  rear  755,  his  fall  will  hap- 
pen in  the  year  of  Christ  2000**  (Watson,  s.  v.).  As  to 
the  "number  of  the  beast,**  the  interpretation  sug- 
gested by  IrensBus  is  one  of  the  most  plausible.  The 
number  is  **the  number  of  a  man"  (Rev.  xiii,  18); 
and  Irenaus  names  AnrttvoQ  cs  fulfilling  the  condi- 
tions (see  Alford,  Ccmm,^  who  considers  this  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  complete  solution).  But  human  in- 
genuity has  found  the  conditions  fulfilled  also  in  tlio 
name  of  Blohammcd,  Luther,  Napoleon,  and  many  oth- 
ers. After  all  the  learning  and  labor  spent  upon  the 
question,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  yet  left  unsolved. 

YI.  Jewish  ttid  Mohammcdctn  Trad'Hon$  of  Anti* 
chrUt, — Of  these  we  take  the  following  account  from 
Smith,  s.  V. :  I.  "The  name  given  by  the  Jews  to 
Antichrist  is  (OA'^^'^X)  Armilbu,  There  are  sev- 
eral rabbinical  books  in  which  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count is  given  of  him,  such  as  the  *  Book  of  Zerubba- 
bel,*  and  others  printed  at  Constantinople.  Buxtorf 
gives  an  abridgment  of  their  contents  in  his  Lexicon, 
under  the  head  *  Armillus,'  and  in  the  fiftieth  chapter 
of  his  Synagoga  Judaica  (p.  717).  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  Isa.  xi,  4,  where  the  Targum  gives  *  By 
the  word  of  his  mouth  the  wicked  Armillus  shall  die,*' 
for  *  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  wick- 
ed.* There  will,  say  the  Jews,  be  twelve  signs  of  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah :  (1.)  Ihe  appctranoe  of  three , 
apostate  kings  who  have  fallen  away  fn  m  the  faith, . 
but  in  the  sight  of  n:en  appear  to  Le  worshippers  of 
the  true  God.  (2.)  A  terrible  heat  of  the  sun.  (8.)  A 
dew  of  blood  (Joel  ii,  ^0).  (4.)  A  healing  dew  for  the 
pious.  (6.)  A  darkness  wUl  be  cast  upon  the  sun  (Joel 
ii,  81)  for  thirty  days  (Isa.  xxiv,  22).  (6.)  God  will 
give  universal  power  to  the  Romans  for  nine  months, 
during  which  time  the  Roman  chieftain  will  afiSict  the 
Israelites ;  at  the  end  of  the  nine  months  God  will 
raise  up  the  Messiah  Ben-Joseph — ^that  is,  the  Messiuh 
of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  named  Nehemiah — who  will  de- 
feat the  Roman  chieftain,  and  slay  him.  (7.)  Then 
there  will  arise  Armillus,  whom  tho  Gentiles  or  Chris- 
tians call  Antichrist.  .  He  will  be  bom  of  a  marble 
statue  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome.  He  will  go  to 
the  Romans  and  will  [xrofess  himself  to  be  their  Messiuh 
apd  their  God.  At  once  the  Ron  ans  will  believe  in 
him  and  accept  him  for  their  king.  Having  mads 
the  whole  world  subject  to  him,  he  will  say  to  the  Idu-  , 
maeans  (i.  e.  Christians),  *  Bring  me  tho  law  which  I 
have  given  you.'  They  will  bring  it  with  their  book 
of  prayers ;  and  he  will  accept  it  as  his  own,  and  will 
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ozhort  them  to  persevere  in  their  belief  of  him.  Then 
ho  will  send  to  Nehemiah,  and  command  the  Jewish 
Law  to  be  brout^ht  him,  and  proof  to  be  given  from  it 
that  he  is  God.  Nehemiah  will  go  before  him,  guard- 
ed by  30,000  warriors  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and 
will  read, '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  but  me.'  Armillus  will  say  that  there 
are  no  such  words  in  the  Law,  and  will  command  the 
Jews  to  confess  him  to  be  God  as  the  other  nations  had 
confessed  him.  But  Nehemiah  will  give  orders  to  his 
followers  to  seize  and  bind  him.  Then  Armillus,  in 
rage  and  fury,  will  gather  all  his  people  in  a  deep  val- 
ley to  fight  with  Israel,  and  in  that  battle  the  Messiah 
Ben-Joseph  will  fall,  and  ths  angels  will  bear  away 
his  body  and  carry  him  to  the  resting-place  of  the  Pa- 
triarchs. Then  the  Jews  will  be  cast  out  by  all  nor. 
tions,  and  suflfer  aiBictions  such  aa  have  not  been  from, 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  residue  of  them 
will  fly  into  the  desert,  and  will  remain  there  forty  and 
five  days,  during  which  time  all  the  Israelites  who  are 
not  worthy  to  see  the  redemption  shall  die.  (8.)  Then 
the  great  angel  Michasl  will  rise  and  blow  three  might}' 
blasts  of  a  trumpet.  At  the  first  blast  there  shall  ap- 
pear the  true  Messiah  Ben-David  and  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah, and  they  will  manifest  themselves  to  the  Jews  in 
the  desert,  and  all  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  sliall 
hear  the  sound  of  the  trump,  and  those  that  have  been 
carried  captive  into  Assyria  shall  be  (gathered  together ; 
and  with  great  gladness  the}'  shall  come  to  Jerusalem. 
Then  Armillus  will  raise  a  great  army  of  Christians, 
and  lead  them  to  Jerusalem  to  conquer  the  new  king. 
But  God  shall  say  to  Messiah,  *  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,'  and  to  the  Israelites,  *  Stand  still  and  see  what 
God  will  work  for  you  tri-day,'  Then  God  will  pour 
down  sulphur  and  fire  from  heaven  (Ezek.  zxxviii, 
22),  and  the  impious  Armillus  shall  die,  and  tlie  im- 
pious  Idumssans  (i.  e.  Christians),  who  have  destroyed 
the  house  of  our  God  and  have  led  us  away  into  captiv- 
ity, shall  perish  in  misery,  and  the  Jews  shall  avenge 
themselves  upon  them,  as  it  is  written :  *  The  houso 
of  Jacob  shall  be  a  fire,  and  the  bouse  of  Joseph  a 
flams,  and  the  house  of  Esau  (i.  e.  the  Christians)  for 
stubble,  and  they  shall  kindle  in  them  and  devour 
them :  there  shall  not  be  any  remaining  of  the  house 
of  Esau,  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it'  (Obad.  18).  (9.) 
On  the  second  blast  of  the  trumpet  the  tombs  shall  be 
opened,  and  Messiah  Ben-David  shall  raise  Messiah 
Ben-Joseph  frt)m  the  dead.  (10.)  The  ten  tribes  shall 
be  led  to  Paradise,  and  shall  celebrate  the  wedding- 
feast  of  the  Messiah.  And  the  Messiah  shall  choose 
a  bride  among  the  fairest  of  tho  daughters  of  Israel, 
and  children  and  children*s  children  shall  be  bom  to 
him,  and  then  he  shall  die  like  other  men,  and  his  sons 
shall  reign  over  Israel  after  him,  as  it  is  written :  *He 
shall  prolong  his  days'  (Isa.  liii,  10),  which  Rambam 
explains  to  mean,  *  He  shall  live  long,  but  he  too  shall 
die  in  great  glor}%  and  hb  son  shall  reign  in  his  stead, 
and  his  sons'  sons  in  succession'  (Buxtorfii  Synoffoga 
Judaica,  p.  717,  Basil,  1661). 

2.  Mussulmans,  as  well  as  Jews  and  Christians,  ex- 
pect an  Antichrist.  They  call  him  A I  Dajjaly  from  a 
name  which  signifies  an  impostor,  or  a  liar ;  and  they 
hold  that  their  prophet  Mohammed  taught  one  of  his 
disciples,  whose  name  was  Tamini  Al-Dari,  every  thing 
relating  to  Antichrist.  On  his  authority,  they  tell  us 
that  Antichrist  must  come  at  the  end  of  the  world; 
that  he  will  make  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  like  Jesus 
Christ,  riding  on  an  ass ;  but  that  Christ,  who  is  not 
dead,  will  come  at  his  second  advent  to  encounter  him ; 
and  that,  after  having  conquered  him,  he  will  then 
die  indeed.  That  the  beast  described  by  John  in  the 
Revelation  will  appear  with  Antichrist,  and  make  war 
against  the  saints;  that  Imam  Mahodi,  who  remains 
concealed  among  the  Mussulmans,  will  then  show  him- 
self. Join  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  him  engage  Dajjal ; 
after  which  they  will  unite  the  Christians  and  the 
Miusulmans,  and  of  the  two  religions  will  make  bnt 


one  (D'Herbelot,  BibL  Orieni,  s.  v.  Doggiol,  etc.)«--. 
Calmet. 

**  These  Mohammedan  traditions  are  an  adapta- 
tion of  Christian  prophecy  and  Jewish  legend,  with- 
out any  originoUt}'  or  any  beauty  of  their  own.    They 
too  have  their  signs  which  ore  to  precede  the  final 
consummation.    They  are  divided  into  the  greater  and 
lesser  signs.    Of  the  greater  signs  the  first  is  the  rising 
of  the  sun  from  the  west  (comp.  Blatt.  xxiv,  29).    The 
next  is  the  appearance  of  a  beast  from  the  earth,  sixt}* 
cubits  high,  bearing  the  stafiTof  Moses  and  the  seal  of 
Solomon,  with  which  he  will  inscribe  the  word  '  Be- 
liever' on  the  face  of  the  faithful,  and  *  Unbeliever' 
on  all  who  have  not  accepted  Islamisni  (comp.  Rev. 
xiii).     The  third  sign  is  tho  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple; while  the  spoil  of  which  is  being  divided,  news 
will  come  of  the  appearance  of  Antichrist,  and  every 
man  will  return  to  his  own  home.     Antichrist  will  be 
blind  of  one  eye  and  deaf  of  one  ear,  and  will  have 
the  name  of  Unbeliever  written  on  his  forehead  (Rev. 
xiii).    It  is  he  that  the  Jews  call  Messiah  Ben-David, 
and  say  that  he  will  come  in  the  last  times  and  reign 
over  sea  and  Lind,  and  restore  to  them  tho  kingdom. 
He  will  continuo  forty  dayp,  one  of  these  dajrs  being 
equal  to  a  year,  another  to  a  month,  another  to  a 
week,  the  rest  Iwing  days  of  ordinary  length.    He 
wUl  devastate  all  other  places,  but  will  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  Mecca  and  Medina,  which  will  be  guarded  by 
angels.    l^Astly,  he  will  be  killed  by  Joans  at  the  gate 
of  Lud.    For  when  news  is  received  of  the  appeanmce 
of  Antichrist,  Jesus  will  come  down  to  earth,  alight- 
in<{  on  tho  white  tower  at  the  east  of  Damascns,  and 
will  slay  him ;  Jesus  will  then  embrace  the  MohaniF- 
medan  religion,  marry  a  wife,  and  leave  children  after 
him,  havin^  reigned  in  perfect  peace  and  secority, 
after  the  death  of  Antichrist,  for  forty  years.     (See 
Pocockc,  P(yrta  Motis,  p.  258,  Oxon.  1655 ;  and  Sole, 
KorcfUf  Preliminary  DucourseJ)"    (Smith,  a.  v.) 

VII.  lAUrature. — Besides  tho  writers  mentioiied  in 
the  course  of  this  article,  consult  the  commentators 
on  Daniel,  and  on  the  Thessalonians  and  Apocalypse. 
Compare  the  references  under  Revelation.    Special 
dissertations  on  the  text  in  2  Thess.  ii,  8-18,  by  Koppe 
(Getting.  1776);    Beyer  (Lips.  1824);  Schott  (Jen. 
1832).     For  a  copious  list  of  works  during  the  contro-  * 
vcrsy  on  this  subject  between  the  Reformers  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  see  Walch,  BibUothtoa  Theological  it, 
217  sq.     There  are  works  more  or  less  copious  on  the. 
general  subject,  among  others,  by  Raban  Manros,  De 
o/ttf,  vita  et  nuribus  Antichristi  (150b,  4to);  Danseas, 
De  AnHohritto  (Genev.  1577, 1756,  8vo.  tcansL  A  Trea^ 
tite  touching  Antichritt,  fol.,  Loud.  1589);  Abbott,  IM^ 
ftnce  of  the  Jifformed  Catholicbe  (Lond.  1607);   Mai- 
venda,  De  Antichriato^  fol.  (Rom.  1604,  Yal.  1G21>; 
Downame,  Concerning  An^chist  (Lond.  1608) ;  Lessinsiy 
De  Antichrigto  (Antw.  1611);  Grotius,  In  locit  JV.  T. 
de  Antichrkto  (Amst  1640) ;  Ness,  Perton  and  Period 
o/Antichrigt  (Lond.  1679) ;  Nisbet,  Mysteriout Lamgrno^ 
ofPcad,  etc.  (Canterb.  1808;  which  makes  the  '^man 
of  sin"  refer  not  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  to  the 
times  in  which  Flaul  wrote);  Maitknd,  The  Piypkedes 
concerning  AnHchritt  (Lond.  1880);  M^Kenzie,  AmH- 
Christ  and  the  Church  of  Home  identified  (£dinbiur;gb, 
1835);  Cameron,  The  Anttchriet  (Lond.  1844);  Bonar, 
Development  o/Antickriet  (Lond.  1858);  Harrison,  J'ro^ 
phetic  Outlines  (London,  1849);  Knight,  Lectttrr^  ofs 
the  Prophecies  concerning  AnU^lst  (London,  1S55>. 
Compare  also  WaHmrUmian  Lecture  (1848);  Be]]«r» 
mine,  De  AnHchristo,  quod  nihil  comamtne  kabecsi 
Romano poniifice;  0pp.  i,  709 ;  Mode,  Works,  ii; 
mond,  Works,  iv,  788;  Cocceius,  De  Aniickristo  ;  Opp» 
ix ;  More,  Theol,  Works,  p.  885 ;  Barlow,  Remaanm^  p« 
190,  224;  Calmet,  DlsserU,  vui,  851;  Turretin,   Ofg^ 
iv;   Priestly,  Evidences,  ii;  Williams,  CAorocfer^    of" 
0,  T  p.  849 ;  Cassells,  Christ  and  Antichrist  n>tiSl« 
Presb.  Board,  12mo) ;  Keith,  History  and  DeMUs9»  of 
tki  World  and  the  Church  (Lond.  1861,  8to).     '^ 
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Eden,  TML  Diei,s  Watson,  TkeoL  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Todd, 
Dueourm  on  Aniickriti  (Dubl.  1846, 8vo) ;  Benson,  On 
tie  Mm  of  Sin;  Kewton,  On  the  Prophecies.     See  Ak- 

nCHBISnANISSf. 

Antichxistiaiiiam,  a  term  that  conveniently  des- 
ignstas,  in  a  collective  manner,  the  various  forms  of 
hoitility  which  Christianity  has  met  with  at  differ- 
cat  tiioes.    It  is  equivalent  to  **the  spirit  of  Anti- 
chxist"  (t6  tov  'Avnxpitn-ov)  In  the  apostolic  age  (1 
John  iv,  8).     See  ANncnmsT.     Indeed  it  exhibit- 
ed itMlf  against  the  true  religion  in  the  persecutions 
which  the  Jews  underwent  from  Antiocbus  Epiphanea 
(q.  v.),  and  may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  tlie  proto- 
nint  Abel  (q.  v.).     It  was  this  that  Enoch  (q.  v.)  and 
Koah  deuoonced  in  their  preaching  (Jude  14 ;  2  Pet. 
il,  S-7) ;  that "  vexed  the  righteous  soul"  of  Lot ;  and 
ibMt,  in  fine,  has  broken  forth  in  all  ages  as  the  expres- 
»ion  of  the  world's  malignity  against  the  good  (comp. 
John  XV,  18-21 ;  2  Tim.  iii,  12).     Since  the  days  of 
persecntion  it  baa  been  confined  chiefly  to  intellectual 
modes  of  opposition,  and  has  received  the  names  of  In^ 
fidelity,  Deism,  Rationalism,  etc.    See  Apologetics. 
Tbe  Scriptnrea,  how^ever,  appear  to  point  to  a  time 
when  the  Antichristian  elements  shall  again  array 
themselves  in  forms  of  palpable  violence.     See  Goo. 
For  "the  carnal  mind"  (ri  ^ovfjfia  rffc  ffopccJc,  na- 
tive wUl)  is  no  less  than  ever  opposed  (cx^P^)  ^o  the 
divine  economy  and  purposes  (Rom.  viii,  7).    It  is  the 
fisme  "mystery  of  iniquity"  already  foreseen  by  Paul 
as  then  "working"  to  successive  developments  (2 
Thess.  ii,  7) ;  "  that  Avofiia  in  the  hearts  and  lives, 
m  the  speeches  and  writings  of  men,  which  only  awaits 
the  removal  of  the  hindering  power  to  issue  in  that 
concentrated  manifestation  of  u  avo/ioCi  which  shall 
osber  m  tbe  times  of  the  end**  (Alford,  Gr.  Test  prol. 
to  vol.  ill,  p.  68).     A  stream  of  Antichristian  senti- 
ment and  conduct  pervades  the  whole  history  of  the 
world.    Tbe  power  of  evil  which  we  see  at  work  calls 
forth  Antichristian  formations,  now  in  one  shape,  now 
in  another ;  and  so,  according  to  the  prophets,  it  will 
U  onCi]  the  final  triumph  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Christ 
(OUhausen,  Commeniaryf  v,  321  sq.,  Am.  ed.).     See 
Htsteby  of  Ikiquity  ;  Ikfidelitt. 

Antidicomaxianites  or  Antimarians,  a  sect 
of  Christian  diadplea  who  appeared  in  Arabia  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  taught  that  Mary  had 
children  by  Joseph  after  the  Lord's  birth.  They  were 
not  lieretics,  bnt  doubtless  honest  opponents  of  the 
growing  Mariolairy  of  the  time. — Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist. 
div.  i,  f  97 ;  Walch,  Hist,  der  Keizereien,  iu,  578 ;  Epi- 
Iihsmos,  HixreM.  78,  §  19. 

Antiddron  (iyriSt^Vt  a  gift  in  retitm  or  ear- 
ehompi)^  the  title  given  to  tbe  bread  which,  in  the 
Greek  Charcb,  la  diatribated  to  the  people  after  the 
mass.  It  receives  its  name  from  its  beuig  received 
insteai  of  the  Sytov  Opov,  or  holy  communion,  by 
those  who  were  not  prepared  to  receive  the  latter, 
though  also  hy  those  who  were.  It  was  also  called 
'"i'offia,  or  the  **  blessed"  bread,  and  was  sometimes 
^^ent  by  the  biahop  of  one  church  to  him  of  another  in 
toxm  of  interoommniuon. — Goar,  Bit,  Grae,  p.  154. 

Antigdniui  ('Avriyovoct  a  firequent  Greek  name, 
npifriag  apparently  against  his  parent),  the  name  of 
two  memben  of  the  Asmonasan  fitmily. 

1.  A  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  and  grandson  of  Simon 
lUeeabttos.  Hia  brother,  Aiistobulus,  made  him  his 
8a»KtaCe  in  the  kingdom,  but  was  at  leni^th  prevailed 
npoo  by  their  common  enemies  to  put  him  to  death, 
B.C.  105  (Joaephns,  Am.  xiii,  18  and  19). 

2.  A  son  of  ArifltobnluB  (brother  to  Hyrcanus  and 
Alexandra),  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  with  his  fa- 
ther  and  hrather,  by  Pompey,  who  had  taken  Jerusa- 
lem. After  TBinaining  in  Italy  for  some  time,  he  re- 
tamed  to  Jodsa,  and,  after  a  variety  of  fortunes,  was 
etablished  kfiiK  and  higii-prieBt,  Herod  beinp;  com- 
peOed  to  fly  to  Borne,  B.C.  40>    Having  obtained  as- 


sistance ftt>m  Antony  and  Cnsar,  Herod  returned,  and, 
after  a  firm  and  protracted  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Antigonus,  retook  Jerusalem  and  repossessed  himself 
of  the  throne.  Antigonus  surrendered  to  Sosius,  the 
Roman  general,  but  he  was  carried  to  Antioch,  and,  at 
the  solicitatkm  of  Herod,  was  there  ignominiously  put 
to  death  by  Antony,  B.C.  87.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
Maccabttan  princes  that  sat  on  the  throne  of  Judaea 
(Joaephus,  Ani.  xiv,  18-16;  Wars,  i,  18,  8;  Dio  Cass. 
xlix,  22 ;  respecting  the  date,  see  Wemsdorf,  Bejide 
Mace.  p.  24 ;  Ideler,  Chronol.  i,  899).— Calmet,  s.  v. 

Antigaa,  a  British  West  India  island,  of  the  Lee- 
ward group,  which  in  1848  had  a  population  of  86,190 
souls.     It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, whose  diocese  comprises,  beyond  Antigua,  the 
British  islands  of  St.  Christopher's  (population  in  1848 
23,127),  Nevis  (population  in  1851  10,200),  Barbuda 
(populationl600),Montserrat(population  in  1850  7800), 
Dominica  (population  in  1842  18,291),  Tortola  (popu- 
lation in  1844  6689),  Anguilla  (population  in  1844 
2934),  and  the  Danish  islands  St.  Croix  (population  in 
1850  23,720)  and  St.  Thomas  (population  13,666).    The 
diocese  had,  in  1869,  twenty-seven  cler^»ymcn  in  the 
Britbh  islands  (including  two  archdeacons)  and  three 
in  the  Danish  isknds.    See  Ciergg  List  for  1860  (Lond. 
1860, 8vo).     See  Ambbica. 
Antileb'axion.    See  Aktzlibarus. 
Ajitilegomfoa   (dvnXsyofuva^  eoniraiieted  or 
dispvted)^  an  epithet  applied  by  the  oariy  Christian 
writers  to  denote  those  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which,  although  known  to  all  the  ecclesiastical  writ- 
ers, and  sometimes  publicly  read  in  the  churchea, 
were  not  for  a  considerable  time  admitted  to  be  gen- 
uine, or  received  into  the  eancn  of  8<nipture.    These 
books  are  so  denominated  in  contradistinction  to  tbe 
himologomnena  (oftoXoyovfuva),  or  universally  ao* 
knowledged  writings.     The  following  is  a  catalogue 
of  the  AntUegomena :  The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter;  the 
Epistle  of  James;  the  Epistle  of  Jude;  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  John;  the  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation 
of  John ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

The  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  this  distinc- 
tion is  that  contained  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Eusebius,  who  flourished  A.D.  270-^40.  He  seems  to 
have  formed  a  triple,  or,  aa  it  appears  to  some,  a  quad^ 
ruple  division  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
terming  them— 1,  the  homohgonmena  (received);  2, 
the  antilegomena  (controverted) ;  8,  the  no(h%  (spuri- 
ous) ;  and  4,  those  which  he  calls  the  utterly  spnrious, 
as  being  not  only  spurious  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
former,  but  also  absurd  or  impious.  Among  the  spitri- 
ous  he  reckons  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd  of  Her- 
mas,  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
and  the  Instructions  of  the  Apostles.  He  speaks  doubt* 
fully  as  to  the  class  to  which  the  Apocalypse  belongs, 
for  he  himself  includes  it  among  the  spurious  :  he  then 
observes  that  some  reject  it,  while  others  reckon  it 
among  tbe  acknowledged  writings  (^homologoftmend). 
Among  the  spurious  writings  he  also  enumeratas  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  He  adds,  at  the 
same  time,  that  all  these  may  be  cLissed  among  the 
antilegomena.  His  account  is  consequently  confused, 
not  to  say  contradictory.  Among  the  utterly  spurious 
be  reckons  such  books  as  tbe  heretics  brought  forward 
under  pretence  of  their  being  genuine  productions  of 
the  apostles,  such  aa  the  so-called  Gospels  of  Peter, 
Thomas,  and  Matthias,  and  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John, 
and  tbe  other  apostles.  These  he  distinguishes  fh>m 
tbe  antilegomena,  as  being  works  which  not  one  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  thought  worthy  of  being 
cited.  Their  style  he  considers  so  remote  trom  that 
of  the  apostles,  and  their  contents  so  mnch  at  variance 
with  the  gennine  doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  to  show 
them  to  have  been  tbe  inventions  of  heretics,  and  not 
worthj-  of  a  place  even  among  the  spurious  writings. 
These  latter  he  has  consequently  been  auppoaed  to  have 
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cbnaidered  as  the  compositions  of  orthodox  men,  writ- 
ten with  good  intentions,  but  calcolated  by  their  titles 
to  mislead  the  ignorant,  who  might  be  disposed  to  ac- 
count them  as  apostolical  productions,  to  which  honor 
they  had  not  even  a  dubious  claim.  (See  Eusebius, 
Hist,  Ecdea.  iii,  5,  25.)  The  same  historian  has  also 
preserved  the  testimony  of  Origen,  who,  in  his  Com^ 
mentary  on  John  (cited  by  Eusebius),  observes :  "  Pe- 
ter, upon  whom  the  Church  of  Christ  is  built,  against 
which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  has  left  one 
epistle  undisputed ;  it  may  be,  also,  a  second,  but  of 
this  there  is  some  doubt.  What  shall  we  say  of  him 
who  reclined  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  John,  who  has  left 
one  Gospel,  in  which  he  confesses  that  he  could  write 
so  many  that  the  whole  world  could  not  contain  them  ? 
He  also  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  being  commanded  to 
conceal,  and  not  to  write,  the  voices  of  the  seven 
thunders.  He  has  also  left  us  an  epistle  consuting 
of  very  few  lines  (jrrixoi)  i  it  may  be  also  a  second 
and  third  are  from  him,  but  all  do  not  concur  in  their 
genuineness ;  both  together  do  not  contain  a  hundred 
stiehi'*  (for  the  signilication  of  this  word,  see  Chrit' 
tian  Remembranctr^  iii,  4G5  sq.).  And  again,  in  his 
Ilomiliet,  *'  The  epistle  with  the  title  '  To  the  Hebrewt' 
has  not  that  peculiar  stylo  which  belongs  to  an  apostle 
who  confesses  that  ho  is  but  rude  in  speech^  that  b,  in 
his  phraseology.  But  that  this  epistle  is  more  pure 
Greek  in  the  composition  of  its  phrases,  every  one  will 
confess  who  is  able  to  discern  the  difference  of  style. 
Again,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  ideas  of  the  apostle 
are  admirable,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  books  ac- 
knowledged to  bo  apostolic.  Every  one  will  confess 
the  truth  of  this  who  attentively  reads  the  apostle's 

writings I  would  say,  that  the  thoughts  are  the 

apostle's,  but  that  the  diction  and  phraseology  belong 
to  some  one  who  has  recorded  what  the  apostle  has 
said,  and  as  one  who  has  noted  down  at  his  leisuro 
what  his  master  dictated.  If,  then,  any  Church  con- 
siders this  epistle  as  coming  from  Paul,  let  him  be 
commended  for  this,  for  neither  did  these  eminent  men 
deliver  it  for  this  without  cause :  but  who  it  was  that 
really  wrote  the  epistle  God  only  knows.  The  ac- 
count, however,  that  has  been  current  before  our  time 
is,  according  to  some,  that  Clement,  who  was  bishop 
of  Rome,  wrote  the  epistle ;  according  to  others,  that 
it  was  written  by  Luke,  who  wrote  the  Gotpel  and  the 
Acts'*  (Euseb.  Hist,  Ecckt,  vi,  26). 

Upon  other  occasions  Origen  expresses  his  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  antUegomena^  as,  where,  in  his  com- 
mentary' on  John's  Gospel,  he  speaks  of  the  reputed 
(j^ipofikvrO  EjAsHe  of  Jamei,  and  in  his  commentary' 
on  Matthew,  where  he  uses  the  phrase,  "  If  we  ac- 
knowledge the  Epistle  of  Jude ;"  and  of  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles  of  John  he  observes,  that  ^*  all 
do  not  acknowledge  them  as  genuine ;"  by  which  epi- 
thet, we  presume,  he  means  written  by  the  person  to 
whom  they  are  ascribed.  It  is  remarkable  that  Eu- 
sebius (ii,  23;  iii,  25)  classes  the  Epistle  of  James,  the 
Acts  of  Paul,  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Epistle 
of  Barnabas,  at  one  time  with  the  spurious^  and  at  an- 
other with  the  anUlegomena,  By  the  word  spurious, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  he  can  mean  no  more  than 
that  the  genuineness  of  such  books  was  disputed ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews^  which  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Ehionites  as  a  genuine  production  of  the 
Evangelist  Matthew.  This  is  the  work  of  which  Je- 
rome made  a  transcript,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  from 
the  copy  preserved  by  the  seal  of  Pamphilus  in  the 
CiBsarean  Librafy.  He  also  informs  us  that  he  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek,  and  that  it  was  considered  by 
most  persons  as  the  original  Gospel  of  Matthew 
{Dialog,  contra  Pelag,  iii,  2,  and  Comment,  in  Matt. 
xii).  Whether  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  ever  in- 
cluded among  the  antilegomena  seems  doubtful.  Eu- 
sebius informs  us  that  *'  it  was  disputed,  and  conse- 
quently not  placed  among  the  homologoumina.  By 
others,  however,  it  is  judged  most  necessar}',  espe- 


cially to  those  who  need  an  elementaiy  intradnctioBi 
hence  we  know  that  it  has  been  already  in  pablic  ue 
in  our  churches,  and  I  have  also  understood,  by  tn> 
dition,  that  some  of  the  most  sncient  writen  Ian 
made  use  of  it"  (iii,  8).     Origen  speaks  of  The  Shep- 
herd as  "  commonly  used  by  the  Church,  but  not  n- 
ceived  as  divine  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  •11." 
He  therefore  cites  it,  not  as  authority,  but  simply  by 
way  of  illustration  (Hb.  x,  in  £pisl.  ad  Roman.),   Ea- 
sebius  further  informs  us  that  in  his  own  time  there 
were  some  in  the  Church  of  Rome  who  did  not  regard 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  us  the  prodaction  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  (vi,  25 ;  iii,  8).     Indeed,  it  was  throngh 
the  influence  of  Jerome  that  the  Chureh  of  Bome,  at 
a  much  later  period,  was  with  much  difficulty  brougtit 
to  acknowledge  it  as  canonical.     *'  The  most  andeot 
Latin  or  Western  Church  did  not  rank  it  among  tbe 
canonical  writings,  though  the  epistle  was  well  known 
to  them,  for  Clement  of  Rome  has  quoted  from  it 
many  passages.     It  is  true  that  some  Latin  writen 
in  the  fourth  century  received  it,  among  whom  was 
Jerome  himself;  yet  even  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the 
Latin  Church  had  not  placed  it  among  the  canonical 
writings'*  (Marsh's  Michtulis,  iv,  266).    **The  re- 
puted Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  says  Jerome, "  b  sop- 
posed  not  to  be  Paul's  on  account  of  the  difierenceof 
style,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Bar- 
nabas, according  to  Tertullian,  or  by  Luke  the  Eras- 
gelist;    according  to  others,  by  Clement,  aftenraid 
bishop  of  the  Roman  Church,  who  is  said  to  hsTe  re- 
duced to  order  and  embellished  Paul's  sentiments  in 
his  own  language ;  or  at  least  that  Paul,  in  writing  to 
the  Hebrews,  had  purposely  omitted  all  mention  d 
his  name,  in  consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to  it, 
and  wrote  to  them  eloquently  in  Hebrew,  as  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  what  he  thus  eloqaently 
wrote  in  Hebrew  was  still  more  eloquently  written  in 
Greek,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  difference 
in  style"  (Ex  Cataiog.).     And  again,  in  his  epistle  to 
Dardanus,  **  I  must  acquaint  our   people  that  the 
epistle  which  is  inscribed  *  To  the  Hebrews'  is  8^ 
knowledged  as  the  Apostle  Paul's,  not  only  by  the 
Churches  of  the  East,  but  by  all  the  Greek  ecclesiastical 
writers,  although  most  [of  the  Latins  ?]  conceive  it  to 
be  either  written  by  Barnabas  or  Clement,  and  that  it 
matters  nothing  by  whom  it  was  written,  as  it  proceeds 
from  a  churchman  (ecclesiastici  viri),  and  is  celebrated 
by  being  daily  read  in  the  churches.    But  if  ike  entm 
of  the  Latins  does  not  receive  it  among  canonical  Scrip' 
tvreSy  nor  the  Greek  Churches  the  Apocalypse  of  SL 
John,  /,  notwithstanding,  receive  them  both,  not  fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  the  present  age,  lint  the  aatho^ 
ity  of  ancient  writers ;  not  referring  to  them  as  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  respbct  to  apocryphal 
writings,  and  citations  from  classical  and  profane  ao- 
thors,  but  as  canonical  end  ecclesiastical.'^    **Pctet 
also,"  says  Jerome,  *'  wrote  two  epistles  called  Cath- 
olic ;  the  second  of  which  is  denied  by  most  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  difference  of  style  (£x  CcUalog.y    Jsde 
is  rejected  by  most  in  consequence  of  the  citation 
from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch.     Notwithstand- 
ing, it  has  authority  by  use  and  antiquity,  and  is  ac^ 
counted  among  the  Holy  Scriptures'^  {Ibid.) ;  and  in 
his  Letter  to  PauUm/s :  ^*  Paul  wrote  to  seven  charcbc», 
but  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  by  most  exdnded 
from  the  numlier ;"  and  in  bis  commentary  on  Isaiah, 
he  observes  that  *'  the  Latin  usage  does  not  receive 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  among  the  canonical 
books."     Contemporary  with  Jerome  was  bb  antag- 
oni.'^t  Rufiinus,  who  reckons ybiiytem  epistles  of  Paol. 
two  of  Peter,  one  of  James,  three  of  John,  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether,  antecedent  to  the  times 
of  Jerome  and  Ruffinus,  any  councils,  even  of  single 
churches,  had  settled  upon  the  canon  of  Scripture,  and 
decided  the  question  respecting  the  antilegomena,  for 
the  removal  of  doubts  among  their  respociiTe  oommnp 
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ttities;  for  it  Mems  eVident  that  the  genenklor'  oBcn- 
menical  eoancil  of  Nice,  which  met  in  the  year  825, 
fomMd  no  catalogue.    The  first  catalogae,  indeed, 
which  has  come  down  to  ua  is  that  of  an  anonymous 
writer  of  the  third  century.     He  reckons  thirteen 
epistles  of  Paul,  accounts  the  Epbtle  to  the  Hebrews 
the  work  of  an  Alexandrian  Marciouite,  mentions  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  two  of  John,  and  the  revelations  of 
John  and  Ptoter,  Baying,  with  respect  to  them,  that 
'*some  among  us  are  opposed  to  their  being  read  in 
the  church"  (see  Hug's  IiUroductioM^  §  xiv).     But 
Mwn  after  the  council  of  Nice  public  opinion  turned 
grsdnally  in  &Tor  of  the  antUegomena,  or  controvert- 
ed books ;  for  we  then  find  them  for  the  fint  time 
cited  without  any  marks  of  doubt  as  to  their  canonicl- 
ty.    Thus,  in  the  year  848,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  enu- 
merates fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  and  seven  Catholic 
epistles.    Gregory  of  Nazlanzus,  who,  according  to 
Cave  {Hidcria  Liieraria),  was  bom  about  the  time  of 
the  Nicene  Council,  and  died  in  889,  enumerates  all 
the  books  now  received  except  the  Apocalypse.     Epi- 
phaaius,  who  was  chosen  bishop  of  Constantia  in  A.D. 
JKi?  or  868,  and  composed  his  cataloguo  of  ecclesias- 
tical writers  in  892,  cites,  in  his  /Vmanttm,  the  diflTer- 
ent  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  manner  which 
shows  that  he  received  all  that  are  in  the  present  can- 
on.   Of  the  Apocalypee  he  sa^'s  that  it  was  **  f^eneral- 
ly  or  by  most  received;"  and,  speaking  of  the  Alo- 
gians,  who  rejected  all  John's  writings,  he  observes, 
**  If  they  had  rejected  the  Apocalypse  only,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  they  had  acted  from  a  nice 
critical  judgment,  as  being  circumspect  in  regard  to  an 
apociypbal  or  mysterious  book ;  but  to  reject  all  John's 
writings  was  a  sign  of  an  anti-Christian  spirit."    Am- 
philochins  also,  bishop  of  Iconium,  in  Lycaonia,  who 
was  contemporary'  with  Epiphanius,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  soon  after  the  year  894,  after  citing  the 
feuTteen  epistles  of  Paul,  in  his  Iambics^  adds,  *'  But 
M>me  say  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  spurious,  not 
ipeaking  correctly,  for  it  is  a  genuine  gift.     Then  the 
Catholic  epistles,  of  which  some  receive  seven,  others 
only  three,  one  of  James,  one  of  Peter,  one  of  John ; 
while  others  receive  three  of  John,  two  of  Peter,  and 
Jode*s.    The  Revelation  of  John  is  approved  by  some, 
whOe  many  say  it  is  spurious."     The  eighty-lifth  of 
the  ApottoUcai  Canons,  a  work  falsely  ascribed  to 
Clement  of  Rome,  but  written  at  latest  in  the  fourth 
century,  enumerates  fomrtttn  epistles  of  Paul,  one  of 
Peter,  tkrtt  of  John,  one  of  James,  one  of  Jude,  two  of 
Clement,  and  the  (so-called)  Apostolical  Conttituttom, 
among  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture.     This  latter 
book,  adds  the  peeudo-Clement,  it  is  not  fit  to  publish 
hefore  all,  "  because  of  the  mysteries  conUined  in  it." 
The  first  council  that  is  supposed  to  have  given  a  list 
of  the  canonical  books  is  the  much  a«ritated  council  of 
Laodieea,  supposed  to  have  been  held  about  the  year 
860  or  864  by  thirty  or  forty  bishops  of  Lydia  and  the 
neighboring  parts ;  but  the  fifty-ninth  article,  which 
gives  a  catalogue  of  the  canonical  books,  is  not  gener- 
ally held  to  be  genuine.     Its  genuineness,  indeed,  has 
been  questioned  by  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant historians.     In  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  Jahn  refers  to  this  canon  as  the  work  of 
I'  an  anonymous  framer."   Among  thexanonical  books 
iadoded  In  the  pretended  fifty-ninth  canon  of  this 
council  are  the  seven  Catholic  epistles,  viz.,  one  of 
inam^  two  of  Peter,  three  of  John,  one  of  Jude ;  four- 
teen of  Paul,  in  the  following  order,  viz.,  Romans,  1 
«od  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  PbiUppians, 
Colossians,  1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  2 
Tunothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon.    The  Apocalypse  is 
not  named.     Jerome  and  Augustine,  whose  opinions 
had  great  influence  in  settling  the  canon  of  Scripture, 
CMcnttally  agreed  in  regard  to  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.    St.  Augustine  was  present  in  the  year 
893  at  the  council  of  Hippo,  which  drew  up  a  catalogue 
^  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  agreehig  ia  all  points,  so 


Ut  as  the  New  Testament  was  concerned,  with  the 
canon  universally  received,  with  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  the  Hebrews,  for  the  ancient  doubt  still  ap. 
pears  through  the  wording  of  the  acts  of  this  council. 
They  commence  with  enumerating  only  thirteen  epis- 
tles of  Paul,  and  then  add  **one,  by  the  same -author, 
to  the  Hebrews."  The}''  then  mention  two  of  Peter, 
three  of  John,  one  of  James,  and  the  Apocalypse,  with 
a  proviso  that  the  churches  beyond  the  sea  be  consult* 
ed  with  respect  to  this  canon.  And  to  the  same  effect 
the  council  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year  897,  having 
adopted  the  same  catalogue,  the  bishops  assembled  in 
council  add,  **  But  let  this  be  known  to  our  brother 
and  fellow-priest  (consacerdoti)  Boniface  [bishop  of 
Rome],  or  to  the  other  bishops  of  those  parts,  that  we 
have  received  those  [books]  fVom  the  fathers  to  be 
read  in  the  church."  The  same  catalogue  is  repeated 
in  the  epistle  of  Innocent  I,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  St. 
Exupere,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  404,  which, 
by  those  who  acknowledge  its  genuineness,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  confirmation  of  the  decrees  of  Hippo  and 
Carthage.  It  was  still  more  formally  confirmed  in 
the  Boman  synod  presided  over  by  Pope  Gelasius  in 
494,  "if,  indeed,"  to  use  the  words" of  the  learned  Ro- 
man Catholic  Jahn,  **tke  acts  of  this  synod  are  genuine** 
(see  his  Jntroduction),  But,  however  this  may  be,  the 
controversy  had  now  nearl}'  subsided,  and  the  antUe- 
gomena were  h^ceforward  put  on  a  par  with  the  ac- 
knowledged books,  and  took  their  place  beside  them  in 
all  copies  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  subsequently  to 
the  eras  of  the  councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage,  we 
hear  but  a  solitary  voice  raised  here  and  there  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  antUegomena.  Theodors,  bish- 
op of  Mopsuestia,  for  instance,  the  celebrated  Syrian 
commentator  and  preacher,  who  died  about  A.D.  4^, 
is  accused  by  Leo  of  Byzantium  of  having  "  abrogated 
and  antiquated  the  Epistle  of  James,  and  afterward 
other  Catholic  epistles"  (see  Canisii  Thesaurus,  i,  577). 
And  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  so  called  fhim  the  voyage 
which  ho  made  to  India  about  the  year  585  to  547,  in 
his  ChrittitM  Topofjiraphg,  has  the  following;  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  authority  of  these  books :  "  1 
forbear  to  allege  arguments  from  the  Catholic  epistles, 
because  fh>m  ancient  times  the  Church  has  looked 

upon  them  as  of  doubtful  authority Euse- 

bius  Pamphilus,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  says 
that  at  Ephesus  there  are  two  monuments,  one  of  John 
the  Evangelist,  and  another  of  John,  an  elder,  who 
wrote  two  of  the  Catholic  epistles,  the  second  and 
third  inscribed  after  this  manner,  *  The  elder  to  the 
elect  lady,'  and  *  The  elder  to  the  beloved  Ouius,'  and 
both  he  and  IrensBus  say  that  but  two  are  written  by 
the  apostles,  the  fint  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  John. 
.....  Among  the  Syrians  are  found  only  the  three 
before  mentioned,  viz.,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epis- 
tle of  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of  John ;  they  have  not 
the  rest.  It  does  not  become  a  perfect  Christian  to 
confirm  any  thing  by  doubtfhl  books,  when  the  books 
in  the  Testament  acknowledged  by  all  (homologottmend) 
have  sufilciently  declared  all  things  to  be  known  about 
the  heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  the  elements,  and  all 
Christian  doctrine." 

The  most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  which  have 
come  down  to  our  times  contain  the  AntUegomena, 
From  this  ciroumstance  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  copies  from  which  they  were  transcribed  were 
written  after  the  controversies  respecting  their  canon- 
icity  had  subsided.  The  Alexandrian  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum  (now  generally  admitted  to  have 
been  written  in  the  fourth  or  early  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tur}')  contains  all  the  books  now  commonly  received, 
together  with  some  others,  with  a  table  of  contents, 
in  which  they  are  cited  in  the  following  order :  ^*  Sev- 
en Catholic  epistles,  fourteen  of  Paul,  the  Revelation 
of  John,  the  Fint  Epistle  of  Clement,  the  Second  Epis- 
tle of  Clement,  and  the  Psalms  of  Solomon  (which  lat- 
ter have,  however,  been  loat  from  tho  MS.)."    (U  is 
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obeenrable  that  Eiuebiiis  daaies  the  Fint  Epistle  of 
Clement  among  the  Homologmtmena^  or  nnivenally- 
received  books;  but  by  tbia  he  probably  meant  no 
more  than  that  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  Clement.)  The  order  of  all  the  epis- 
tles is  the  same  as  in  our  modem  Bibles,  except  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  placed  after  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Thessalonians.  In  the  Vatican  manascripl  B, 
which,  in  respect  of  antiquity,  disputes  the  precedence 
with  the  Alexandrian,  the  Apocalypse  is  wanting,  but 
it  contains  the  remaining  antUegonuna,  (The  omis- 
sion of  this  last  book  may  be  owing  simply  to  the  loss 
of  the  last  part  of  the  codex,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  concluding  chapters  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  whole 
of  1  and  2  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon  are  likewise 
missing.)  The  Syrian  canon  of  the  New  Testament  did 
not  include  all  the  oMtiUgomaui,  All  the  manuscripts 
of  the  Syrian  veraion  (the  Peshito,  a  work  of  the  second 
century)  which  have  come  down  to  na  omit  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  that 
of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Nor  are  these  books 
received  to  this  day  either  by  the  Jacobite  or  Nesto- 
rian  Christians.  These  are  all  wanting  in  the  Vati- 
can and  Medicean  copies,  written  in  the  years  648  and 
686,  and  in  the  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  Peshito, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  writing  of 
which  was  concluded  at  the  monastery  of  Bethkoki, 
A.D.  768,  on  197  leaves  of  vellum,  in  the  Estrangelo 
character. 

In  the  inquiring  age  immediately  preceding  the 
Beformation  the  controversy  respecting  the  cuuile^ 
mtna  was  revived,  especially  by  Erumus  and  Cardi- 
nal Cajetan ;  by  the  latter,  however,  upon  principles 
so  questionable  as  to  expose  him  to  the  charge  of  as- 
sailing the  authority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
with  the  same  weapons  which  the  Emperor  Julian  had 
employed  to  impugn  the  authority  of  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel. The  doubts  thus  raised  were  in  a  great  measure 
silenced  by  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  al- 
though there  have  not  been  wanting  learned  Roman 
Catholic  divines  since  this  period  who  have  ventured 
to  question  at  least  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  well  known  that  Luther, 
influenced  in  this  instance  not  so  much  by  historico- 
critical  as  by  dogmatical  views,  called  the  E^rfstle  of 
James  "  an  epistle  of  straw"  (epiaiola  ttramined).  He 
also  wished  the  {tntilegomena  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  (Ttlier  books  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In 
consequence  of  thi^,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  have 
no  numbers  attached  to  them  in  the  Cterman  copies  of 
the  Bible  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
and  it  ia  observed  by  Tholuck  (Commeniary  on  He- 
6reip#,  in  BibUcal  Cabmet')  that  "  the  same  plim  should 
have  been  adopted  with  respect  to  second  Peter  and 
second  and  third  John,  but  it  did  not  seem  proper  to 
detach  them  from  the  Hamologoumma  which  belonged 
to  them.  Thus  he  wished  at  the  same  time  to  point 
out  what  were  the  ^^  right  noble  chief  books  of  Scrip- 
ture." We  are  informed  by  Father  Panl  Sarpi  {Hist, 
of  the  CoimcU  of  Trent,  bk.  ii,  ch.  xliii,  t.  i,  p.  286; 
and  ch.  xlvii,  p.  240)  that  one  of  the  chsirges  collected 
from  the  writings  of  Luther  in  this  council  was  "  that 
no  books  should  be  admitted  into  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  were  not  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  from  the  New  should  be  excluded  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse."  Tholuck  states  that  the  **  Evan- 
gelical Churches,  both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  adopt- 
ed the  same  canon  with  respect  to  the  New  Testament 
as  that  of  the  council  of  Trent"  {Comment,  on  ffeb. 
vol.  i,  Introd.,  ch.  i,  §  8,  note  6).  Some,  or  all,  of 
the  aiuileffomena  have  been  again  impugned  in  recent 
times,  especially  in  Germany.  See  each  in  its  place. 
->Kitto,  8.  V.    Compare  Cakon  (of  Scripturt). 

▲ntlUb'ailUS  ('AvrfXi/3avoc,  opposite  Ltbanus, 


Judith  1,  7),  the  eastern  of  the  two  great  panQei 
ridges  of  mountains  that  enclose  the  valley  of  C<b1»* 
Syria  proper  (Stnbo,xvi,  764;  Ptol.  v,  16,  §  8 ;  Pliny, 
V,  20).  It  is  now  caUed  Jebei  esk^kwH.  The  He- 
brew name  of  Lebanon  (Sept.  Ai/Sayoc*  Vulg.  LU>amts\ 
which  signifies  *■*  whitish,"  from  the  gray  color  of  the 
limestone,  comprehends  the  two  nm(|ss  of  Libanns 
and  Antilibanos,  as  they  are  distinguished  in  classical 
usage.  The  general  direcUon  of  the  Antilebanon 
range  is  from  north-^ast  to  south-west.  Nearly  opp(^ 
site  Damascus  it  bifurcates  into  diveiging  ridges ;  the 
easternmost  of  these,  the  Hbrmon  of  the  O.  T.  (Jebei 
ed^^Sheilk),  conthiues  its  south-west  course,  and  at- 
tains, in  its  greatest  elevation,  a  point  about  10,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  other  ridge  takes  a  more  westerly 
course.  Is  long  and  low,  and  at  length  unites  with  the 
other  bluffs  and  spuzs  of  Libanus.  The  former  of  these 
branches  was  called  by  the  Sidonians  Sirion,  and  by 
the  Amorites  Shenir  (Dent,  iii,  9),  both  names  signL 
fying  *'a  coat  of  maU"  (RosenmOller,  Aiterik.  Ii,  286). 
In  Deuteronomy  (iv,  9)  it  is  called  Mount  Sion,  **  an 
elevation."  In  the  later  books  (Cant.  1^,  8 ;  1  Chron. 
V,  23)  Shenir  is  distinguished  from  Hermon  properly 
so  called ;  and  in  its  Arabic  form,  Amtr,  this  was  ap- 
plied, in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  Antilibanus,  north  of 
Hermon  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  JSyr.  p.  164).  The  geologi* 
cal  formations  seem  to  belong  to  the  Upper  Jura  dassi- 
iication  of  rocks,  oolite  ond  Jum  dolomite  prevailing. 
The  poplar  is  characteristic  of  its  vegetation.  The 
outlying  promontories,  in  common  with  those  of  Lib- 
anus,  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with  abundance  of  tuaa^ 
ber  for  ship-building.— Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  iii,  868; 
Bitter,  Erdhmdt,  XV,  ii,  166  sq.,  496 ;  Raumer,  PoIomL 
p.  29-85;  Burckhardt,  Syria;  Robinson,  Researekes^ 
iii,  844,  346.     See  Lebanon. 

AntJineniiiTim  (ftom  &vri,  instead  of,  and  mensa, 
a  table),  a  consecrated  table-cloth,  occasionall}'  used 
in  the  Greek  Church  in  places  where  there  was  no 
altar.  It  answers  to  the  Latin  altare  portabUe,  or  port- 
able altar.  The  origin  of  this  cloth  is  said  to  be  the 
following :  When  the  bishop  consecrated  a  church,  a 
cloth,  which  had  been  spread  on  the  ground  and  over 
the  communion-table,  was  torn  in  pieces  and  distrib- 
uted among  the  priests,  who  carried  away  each  a  fhig- 
ment  to  serve  to  cover  the  tables  in  their  churches 
and  chapels;  not  that  it  was  necessary  such  cloths 
should  be  laid  on  all  tables,  but  only  on  those  which 
either  were  not  consecrated  or  whose  oonsecratioQ 
was  doubtfU. 

Anti-mission  Baptists.    See  Baptists. 

Antinomians  (from  di/ri,  against,  and  vvftoi;  the 
lano),  those  who  reject  the  moral  law  as  not  binding 
upon  Christians.  Some  go  farther  than  this,  and  say 
that  good  works  hinder  salvation,  and  that  a  child  of 
God  cannot  sin ;  that  the  moral  law  is  altogether  ab- 
rogated as  a  rule  of  life ;  that  no  Christian  believeth 
or  worketh  any  good,  but  that  Christ  only  believeth 
and  worketh,  etc.  Wesley  defines  Antinomianism  as 
**tbe  doctrine  which  makes  void  the  law  throogh 
faith."  Its  root  lies  in  a  false  view  of  the  atonement ; 
its  view  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
implies  that  he  performs  for  men  the  obedience  which 
they  ought  to  perform,  and  therefore  Uiat  God,  in  jus- 
tice, can  demand  nothing  ftirther  fh>m  man.  As  con- 
sequences of  this  doctrine,  Antinomianism  affirms  that 
Christ  aboluhed  the  moral  law;  that  Christians  are 
therefore  not  obliged  to  observe  it ;  that  a  believer  is 
not  obliged  to  use  the  ordinances,  and  is  ireed  from 
**the  bondage  of  good  works;"  and  that  preachers 
ought  not  to  exhort  men  unto  good  w<Nrks :  not  unbe- 
lievers, because  it  is  hurtfbl ;  not  believers,  because  it 
is  needless  (Wesley,  Works,  t,  196). 

1.  Antinomianism,  i.  e.  faith  without  woiks,  is  one 
of  the  forms  of  error  against  which  the  Epistle  of 
James  is  directed,  showing  that  even  in  the  apostolic 
age  it  had  made  its  appearance.     So  the  tract  of 
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Angnitiiw  (amira  adtfevtaiium  U^  H  propheianuC) 
indicatet  tJie  esdstenoe  of  such  opinioDS  in  the  fbnith 

oentmy* 

2.  Bat  the  fhll  development  of  Antinomianisni  is 
dae  to  John  Agricola  (f  1666),  one  of  the  early  coad- 
jaton  of  Luther.     See  Aorioola.     Some  of  the  ez* 
pnsuoiu  of  Lother  and  Melancthon,  as  to  jostificft- 
tion  and  the  law,  in  the  axdor  of  their  controrersy 
with  Bone,  were  hasty  and  extmvagant:  e.  g.  La- 
ther declared  that  '*in  the  new  covenant  there  is  no 
longer  a  constraining  and  forcing  law ;  and  that  those 
who  mmt  be  seared  and  driven  by  laws  are  nnworthy 
the  name  of  Christians"  (Lnther,  Werke^  Welch's  ed. 
xviii,  1856).     So,  in  hU  writings  against  the  Zwickau 
entbnsiasts,  he  was  hasty  enough  to  say,  *  *  These  teach- 
ers of  sin  annoy  us  with  Moses ;  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
or  hear  Moses ;  for  Moses  was  given  to  the  Jews,  not 
to  u  Gentiles  and  Clmstians ;  we  have  our  Gospel 
and  New  Testament ;  they  wish  to  make  Jews  of  ua 
throogfa  Mosee ;  but  they  shall  not"  (  Werh^  xx,  208). 
Melattcth<m  {^Loci  Cammunetf  1st  ed.  by  August!,  p. 
127)  declares  that  'Mt  must  be  admitted  that  the  Dec- 
alogne  is  abrogated."     But  these  unguarded  expres- 
sions did  not  set  forth  the  real  views  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon.     So,  in  the  **  Instructions  to  the  Pastors 
of  the  Saxon  Electorate"  (1627),  it  was  enjoined  that 
**aU  pastors  must  teach  and  enforce  diligently  the 
ten  commandments,  and  not  only  the  commandments 
tliemselves,  bat  also  the  penalties  which  God  has  af- 
fixed to  the  violation  of  them."     Agricola  saw  in 
these  instructions  what  he  thought  was  a  backsliding 
from  Ae  true  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  only, 
and  charged  Lnther  and  Melancthon  bitterly  with  de- 
reliction in  faith  and  doctrine.     He  affirmed  that  the 
Jkcalofme  is  not  binding  on  Christians,  and  that  true 
repentance  comes,  not  fh>m  preaching  tiie  law,  but  by 
tilth.   Luther  confuted  Agricola,  who  professed  to  re- 
trjct  at  Torf^au  (1527);   but  Melancthon  remarked 
that  "Ai^rieola  was  not  convinced,  but  overborne" 
{Citrpui  Reformaiontm,  i,  914).     Accordingly,  in  1687, 
when  Agricola  was  established  al^  Wittenberg,  he 
wrote  a  number  of  propositions,  published  anony- 
mously, under  the  titie  Potkiones  inter  frcArt»  tpar- 
ar,  on  the  nature  of  repentance  and  its  relations  to 
iSuth,  in  which  his  heresy  was  taufzht  i^ain,  even  in 
language  eo  extreme  as  the  following:   **Art  thou 
steeped  in  sin — an  adulterer  or  a  thief?     If  thou  be- 
lievest,  thou  art  in  salvation.    All  who  follow  Moses 
most  go  to  the  Devil ;  to  the  gallows  with  Moses." 
After  a  while  Agricola  confessed  the  authorship  of 
these  dieses ;  and  Luther  replied  in  a  series  of  dispu- 
tations ( Yferibe,  Wakh,  XX,  2034;  ed.  Altenb.  vii,  810 
sq.),  in  which  he  refuted  the  doctrines  of  Agricola, 
but  dealt  gently  with  him  personally.     Finding  mild- 
Mss  of  no  avidl,  Lnther  attacked  Amicola  violently 
b  1689  and  1540,  classing  him  with  the  Anabaptist  ih- 
natica,  and  calling  him  yety  hard  names.    About  this 
time  Agrk»la  had  a  call  to  Berlin,  retracted  again, 
sod  wBfl  reconciled  to  Luther  (Dec.  9, 1640).     He  con- 
traued,  however,  to  be  violently  attacked  by  Flacius. 
After  the  death  of  Agricola,  Antinomian  opinions  were 
in  particular  advocated  in  Germany  by  Amsdorf  (q.  v.), 
who  maintained  that  good  works  are  an  obstacle  to 
salvation,  and  by  Otto  of  Nordhausen,  who  repeated 
the  opinions  of  Agricola.     In  the  FffrmnkL  Concordta 
(pt.  ii,  cap.  V,  §  11)  we  find  the  following  condemna- 
tion of  theee  heresies :  ^^Et  iu$te  damnantur  Antmomi 
oihtrtiuii  legU^  qni  prmdieaiumem  legit  ex  ecdema  ex- 
fMxmt  el  i^rmani,  ntm  ex  lege,  ted  ex  tolo  EvangeUo 
prcaii  arguenda  et  eontritionem  dTcendam  ease." 

8.  Similar  sentiments  were  maintained  in  England 
dnrin'^  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  especially 
by  his  chaplain  Saltmarsh,  and  some  of  the  so-called 
'^  sectaries, "  who  expressly  maintained  that,  as  the 
dect  cannot  fall  from  grace  nor  forfeit  the  divine  fa- 
vor, the  wicked  actions  they  commit  are  not  really 
•tfiftil,  nor  to  be  considered  as  instances  of  their  vi^ 


lation  of  the  divine  law ;  and  that^  consequently,  tboy 
have  no  occasion  either  to  confess  tiieir  sins  or  to  break 
them  off  by  repentance. 

4.  Antinombnism  arose  also,  in  the  17th  century, 
ftom  ultra-Calvinism,  especiaUy  as  taught  by  Dr. 
Crisp  (t  1642).  It  is  true  he  acknowledges  that,  *'  In 
respect  of  the  rules  of  righteousness,  or  the  matter  of 
obedience,  we  are  under  the  law  still,  or  else,"  as  he 
adds,  *^  we  are  lawless,  to  live  every  man  as  seems 
good  in  his  own  eyes,  which  no  true  Christian  dares 
so  much  as  thhik  of."  The  following  sentiments, 
however,  among  others,  are  taught  in  his  sermons : 
"The  law  is  cruel  and  tyrannical,  requiring  what  is 
naturally  impossible.*'  **  The  sins  of  the  elect  were 
so  imputed  tu  Christ,  as  that,  though  he  did  not  com- 
mit them,  yet  they  became  actually  his  transgressions, 
and  ceased  to  be  thelra. "  "  The  feelings  of  conscience, 
which  tell  them  that  sin  is  theira,  arise  ftom  a  want 
of  knowing  the  truth."  '*  It  is  but  the  voice  of  a  ly- 
ing spirit  in  the  hearts  of  believen  that  sidth  they 
have  yet  sin  wasting  their  consciences,  and  lying  as  a 
burden  too  heavy  for  them  to  bear."  **  Christ*s  right- 
eousness is  so  imputed  to  the  elect,  that  they,  ceasing 
to  be  sinners,  are  as  righteous  as  he  was,  and  all  that 
he  was."  "An  elect  person  is  not  in  a  condemned 
state  while  an  unbeliever;  and  should  he  happen  to 
die  before  God  calls  him  to  believe,  he  would  not  be 
lost"  "Repentance  and  confession  of  sin  are  not 
necessary  to  forgiveness.  A  believer  may  certainly 
conclude  before  confession,  yea,  as  soon  as  he  hath 
committed  sin,  the  interest  he  hath  in  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  Christ  embracing  him"  (Crisp,  Wortt^  ii,  261> 
272 ;  Orme,  Life  of  Baxter^  ii,  282). 

This  form  of  High  Calvinism,  or  Antinomlanism, 
absolutely  "  withers  and  destroys  the  consciousness  of 
human  responsibility.  It  confounds  moral  with  nat- 
ural impotency,  forgetting  that  the  former  is  a  crime, 
the  latter  only  a  misfortune ;  and  thus  treats  the  man 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  as  if  he  were  already  in 
his  grave.  It  prophesies  smooth  things  to  the  sinner 
going  on  in  his  transgressions,  and  soothes  to  slamber 
and  the  repose  of  death  the  souls  of  such  as  are  at  ease 
in  Zion.  It  assumes  that,  because  men  can  neither 
believe,  repent,  nor  pray  acceptably,  unless  aided  by 
the  grace  of  God,  it  is  useless  to  call  upon  them  to  do 
so.  It  maintains  that  the  Gospel  is  only  intended  for 
elect  sinners,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  preached  to 
none  but  such.  In  defiance,  therefore,  of  the  com- 
mand of  God,  it  refuses  to  preach  the  glad  tidings  of 
mercy  to  every  sinner.  In  opposition  to  Scripture, 
and  to  every  rational  consideration,  it  contends  that  it 
is  not  man's  duty  to  l>e1ieve  the  truth  of  God— justify- 
ing the  obvious  inference  that  it  is  not  a  sin  to  reject 
it.  In  short,  its  whole  tendency  is  to  produce  an  im- 
pression on  the  sinner's  mind  that,  if  he  is  not  saved, 
it  is  not  his  fault,  but  God*s ;  that,  if  he  is  condemned, 
it  is  more  for  the  glory  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty  than 
as  the  punishment  of  his  guilt.  So  far  from  regard- 
ing the  moral  cure  of  human  nature  as  the  great  ob- 
ject and  design  of  the  Gospel,  Antinomlanism  does 
not  take  it  in  at  all,  but  as  it  exists  in  Christ,  and  be- 
comes oura  by  a  figure  of  speech.  It  regards  the  grace 
and  the  pardon  as  every  thing,  the  spiritual  design  or 
effect  as  nothing.  Hence  its  opposition  to  progres- 
sive, and  its  zeal  for  imputed  sanctification :  the  for- 
mer is  intelligible  and  tangible,  but  the  latter  a  mere 
figment  of  the  Imagination.  Hence  its  delight  in  ex- 
patiating on  the  eternity  of  the  Divine  decrees,  which 
it  does  not  understand,  but  which  serve  to  amuse  and 
to  deceive,  and  its  dislike  to  all  the  sober  realities  of 
God's  present  dealings  and  commands.  It  exults  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  Christ  who  is  a  kind  of  concre- 
tion of  all  the  moral  attributes  of  his  people ;  to  the 
overlooking  of  that  Christ  who  is  the  Head  of  all  that 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  bear  his  likeness,  and  while 
unconscious  of  possessing  it.  It  boasts  in  the  d''  '-* 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,  while  it  hf' 
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no  Mint  but  one,  that  is  Jesas,  and  neglects  to  petae- 
vere"  (Onne'8  Lift  ofBaxUx,  ii,  243). 

The  chief  English  writers  of  the  17th  century  who 
have  been  charged  as  favoring  Antinomianism,  be- 
sides Crisp,  are  Bichardson,  Saltmarsh,  Hussey,  Ea- 
ton, Town,  etc.  These  were  aoswered  by  Gataker, 
Witsias,  Bull,  Ridgely,  and  especially  by  Baxter  and 
Williams.  For  Baxter's  relation  to  the  controversy, 
see  Orme,  Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  ii,  chap,  ix,  where  it 
is  stated  that  **  Baxter  saw  only  the  commencement 
of  the  controversy,  which  agitated  the  Dissenters  for 
more  than  seven  years  after  he  had  gone  to  his  rest 
(t  1691).  He  was  socceeded  by  his  friend  Dr.Wil- 
liams  (t  1716),  who,  after  incredible  exertion  and  no 
small  suffering,  finally  cleared  the  ground  of  the  An- 
tinomian?." 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Antinomianism  again 
showed  itself,  both  in  the  Church  of  England  and  among 
the  Dissenters,  as  an  ofishoot  of  what  was  called  High 
Calvinism.     Its  most  powerful  opponents  were  John 
Fletcher,  in  his  Check*  to  AntinomianiMn  (  Works,  N.  Y. 
ed.  4  vols.  8vo)  and  John  Wesley,  Worles  (N.  T.  ed.  7 
vols.  8vo).     1  he  error  of  Antinomianism  lies  chiefly 
In  the  sharp  contrast  which  it  draws  between  the  law 
and  the  Gospel.    Wesley  saw  this,  and  dwells,  in  many 
parts  of  his  writings,  on  the  relation  and  connection 
of  law  and  Gospel.     We  give  an  instance:  *^  There  is 
no  contrariety  at  all  between  the  law  and  the  Gospel. 
Indeed,  neither  of  them  supersedes  the  other,  but  they 
agree  perfectly  well  together.     Yea,  the  very  same 
words,  considered  in  different  respects,  are  parts  both  | 
of  the  law  and  of  the  Gospel.     If  they  are  considered 
as  commandments,  they  are  parts  of  the  law ;  if  as 
promises,  of  the  Gospel.     Thus,  *  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,*  nhcn  considered  as 
a  commandment,  is  a  branch  of  the  law ;  when  re- 
garded as  a  promise,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Gos- 
pel— the  Gospel  being  no  other  than  the  ccmmands  of 
the  law  proposed  by  way  of  promise.    There  is,  there- 
fore, the  closest  connection  that  can  be  conceived  be- 
tween the  law  and  the  Gospel.     On  the  one  hand,  the 
law  continually  makes  way  for,  and  points  us  to  the 
Gospel ;  on  the  other,  the  Gospel  continually  leads  us 
to  a  more  exact  fulfilling  of  the  law.    The  law,  for  in- 
stance, requires  us  to  love  God,  to  love  our  nei^zhbor, 
to  be  meek,  humble,  or  holy.    We  feel  that  we  are  not 
sufficient  for  these  things ;  yea,  that  *  with  man  this 
is  impossible.'     But  we  see  a  promise  of  God  to  give 
us  that  love.    We  lay  hold  of  this  Gospel,  of  these  glad 
tidings ;  it  is  done  unto  us  according  to  our  faith ;  and 
'the  righteousness  of  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  us'  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.     The  moral  law,  con- 
tained in  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  enforced  by  the 
prophets,  Christ  did  not  take  awuy.     It  wss  not  the 
design  of  his  coming  to  revoke  any  part  of  this.    This 
is  a  law  which  never  can  be  broken,  which  *  stands 
fast  as  the  faithful  witness  in  heaven.'     The  moral 
stands  on  an  entirely  different  foundation  frcm  the 
ceremonial  or  ritual  law,  which  was  only  designed  for 
a  temporary  restraint  upon  a  disobedient  and  stiff- 
necked  people ;  whereas  this  was  from  the  l>eginning 
«f  the  world,  being  written,  not  in  tables  of  stone, 
but  on  the  hearts  of  all  men"  {Sermcm,  i,  17,  and 
328).     The  herefsy  showed  itself  at  a  later  period,  es- 
pecially through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Robert  Hawk- 
er (q.  v.),  vicar  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  Plymouth, 
who  was  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  ''poisoned  the' 
surrounding  region"   with   Antinomian   tendencies.' 
Against  him,  Joseph  Cottle  wrote  Strictures  on  the  Piytn" 
omtk  AfUinomianSf  and  Burt,  ObserrtUums  m  Haxher's 
System  of  Theology,     See  Robert  Hall,  Works  (N.  Y. 
H,  458) ;  Bennett,  Hisiory  of  the  Dissenters,  p.  844.     A 
f^  account  of  the  Antinomians  of  the  Crispian  type, 
and  of  the  controversy  about  it,  is  given  in  Kelson, 
lAfe  of  Bishop  BuU  (vol.  vii  of  Bull's  Works,  ed.  of 
1827).    On  the  English  AntinomianLnn,  see  further, 
Gataker,  God's  Eye  on  Israel  (Lond.  1645, 4to) ;  A  ntidote 


agamd  Error  (London,  1670, 4to) ;  WilHatas  (Daniel), 
Works,  vol.  iU  (1788-50) ;  Wit? ios,  Anmadvmtmu 
IrefAca  (Miscell.  ed.  17S6,  ii,  591  sq.) ;  Wesley,  Works, 
i,  225;  v,  196 ;  vi,  68  et  al. ;  Neal,  Uistory  of  the  Pu- 
ritans, iv;  Fletcher,  Works  (4  \ols.  N.  Y.);  Andrew 
Fuller,  Gospei  worthy  of  all  Acceptation;  Antiwmdai^ 
ism  contrasted  teith  Scriptvre  {Works,  editwn  of  1858); 
Watson,  Thtd,  Institutes,  ii,  140.  On  Agricola  and  the 
German  Antinomianism,  consult  Nitzsch,  De  Awtimih 
mismo  AffrieoUe  (Wurtemb.  1804) ;  ElweTt,  De  A  ntitts- 
mia  AffHeola  (Tur.  1886)  ;  Nitzsch,  in  Studien  u,  Krit: 
1846,  pt.  i  and  ii ;  also  Schulze,  Hist,  AnOnomarwn  scr- 
ctdo  Luthtri  (Vitemb.  1708) ;  Wewetzer,  De  Antmomis- 
ma  Ayricohe  (Strals.  1829);  Murdoch's  Mosheim,C<l. 
Hist,  c.  xvi,  pt.  ii,  ch.  i,  §  V6;  Herzog,  JleaUEne^^dopa^ 
die,  i,  875,  sq.     See  Amtonians. 

An'tioofa  (^*ApTt6x(ia,  from  Antiochus),  the  name 
of  two  places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  Aktiocu  in  Syria. — ^A  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orontes,  800  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  80 
fh)m  the  Mediterranean.  This  metropolis  was  situ* 
ated  where  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running  northward, 
and  the  chain  of  Taurus,  running  eastward,  are  brought 
to  an  abrupt  meeting.  Hera  the  Orontes  breaks 
through  the  mountains ;  and  Antioch  was  placed  at  a 
bend  of  the  river,  partly  on  an  bland,  partly  on  the 
level  which  forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on  the 
steep  and  craggy  ascent  of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose 
abruptly  on  the  south.  It  was  in  the  province  of  Se- 
leucis,  called  Tetrapolis,  from  containing  the  four  cities 
Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apamea,  and  Laodicea;  of  which 
the  first  was  named  after  Antiochus,  the  father  of  tiie 
founder;  the  second  after  himself;  the  third  alter  his 
wife  Apama ;  and  the  fourth  in  honor  of  his  mother. 
The  same  appellation  (Tetrapolis,  TirpawoXic)  was 
given  also  to  Antioch,  because  it  consisted  of  four 
townships  or  quarters,  each  surrounded  by  a  separate 
wall,  and  all  four  by  a  common  wall.  The  first  was 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  peopled  it  with  inhab* 
itants  from  Antigonia ;  the  second  tiy  the  settlers  be- 
longing to  the  first  quarter;  the  third  by  Seleucus 
Callinicus;  and  the  fourth  liy  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
(Strabo,  xvi,  2;  iii,  854).  It  was  the  metropolis  of 
Syria  (Tac.  Hist,  ii,  79),  the  residence  of  the  Syrian 
kings,  the  Seleucida  (1  Mace  iii,  87 ;  vii,  2),  and  aft- 
erward l)ecame  the  capital  of  the  Roman  provinces  in 
Asia.  It  ranked  third,  after  Rome  and  Alexandria, 
among  the  cities  of  the  empire  Josephus,  War,  iii, 
2,  4),  and  was  little  inferior  in  size  and  splendor  to 
the  latter  or  to  Seleucia  (Strabo,  xvi,  2 ;  iii,  355,  ed. 
Tauch.).  Its  suburb  Daphne  was  celebrated  for  its 
grove  and  fountains  (Strabo,  xvi,  2;  iii,  356,  ed. 
Tauch.),  its  asylum  (2  Mace,  iv,  83),  and  temple 
dedicated  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  The  temple  and  the 
village  were  deeply  bosomed  in  a  thick  grovo  of  lau- 
rels and  cypresses  which  reached  as  far  aa  a  cirenm- 
ference  of  ten  miles,  and  formed  in  the  most  sultrr 
summen  a  cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  A  thousand 
streams  of  the  purest  water,  issuing  from  every  hill, 
preserved  the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  (Gibbon,  ch.  xxiii).  Hence  Antioch 
was  called  Epidaphnes  ('Avrio^^cio  if  ivi  Aa^v^,  Jo^ 
sephus,  i4fi/.  xvii,  2, 1 ;  Epidaj^nes  eoynaminata,  PUn. 
Hist.  Nat.  V,  18).  It  was  very  populous;  within  150 
yean  after  its  erection  the  Jews  slew  100,000  peiscMis 
in  it  in  one  day  (1  Mace,  xi,  47).  In  the  time  of 
Chr}*sostom  the  population  was  computed  at  200,000, 
of  whom  one  half,  or  even  a  greater  proportion,  were 
professon  of  Christianitv  (Chiysos.  Adv.  Jwd.  i,  588; 
Horn,  in  Ignat.  ii,  597;  /»  Matt.  Horn.  65,  vii,  810> 
Chr3'sostom  also  states  that  the  Church  at  Antkidi 
maintained  8000  poor,  besides  occasionally  relieving 
many  more  {In  Matt.  Horn,  vii,  658).  Cicero  speaka 
of  the  city  as  distinguished  b}'  men  of  learning  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  {Pro  Arckia,  8).  A  multi- 
tude of  Jews  resided  in  it.  Seleucus  Nicator  granted 
them  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  placed  them  onf 
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perfect  equality  with  the  other  inhAbitanta  (Joaephiu, 
Ani.  xil,  S,  1).  Theae  privileges  were  continued  to 
tbem  by  Vespasian  and  Titos— an  instance  (Josephus 
nmarka)  of  the  equity  and  generosity  of  the  Romans, 
who,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  tiie  Alexandrians 
and  Antiocheans,  protected  the  Jews,  notwithstanding 
the  proTocations  they  had  received  from  them  in  their 
van  {Apkm^  H,  4).  They  were  also  allowed  to  have 
an  archon  or  ethnarch  of  their  own  (Josephus,  War, 
yn,  3, 3).  Antioch  is  called  libera  by  Pliny  (Hitt,  Nat, 
V,  18),  having  obtained  from  Pompey  the  privilege  of 
being  governed  by  its  own  laws  (see  Smith,  Didt.  of 
Oatt.  Gtogr,  a.  v.). 

The  Christian  f^ith  was  introduced  at  an  early  pe- 
riod into  Antioch,  and  with  great  success  (Acts  xi,  19, 
21, 24).  The  name  "^CkrUtianti"  was  here  first  applied 
to  its  professors  (Acts  xl,  26).  No  city,  after  Jerusa- 
lem, is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  spoetolic  Church.  One  of  the  seven  deacons  or 
almoners  appointed  at  Jerusalem  was  Nicolas,  a  pros- 
elyte of  Antioch  (Acts  vi,  5).  The  Christians  who 
were  dispersed  from  Jerusalem  at  the  death  of  Ste- 
phen preached  the  Gospel  at  Antioch  (zi,  19).  It 
VIS  from  Jerusalem  that  Agabus  and  the  other  proph- 
eta  who  foretold  the  famine  came  to  Antioch  (xi,  27, 
2S);  and  Barnabas  and  Saul  were  consequently  sent 
OD  a  mission  of  chant}*  from  the  latter  city  to  the  for- 
mer (xi,  30 ;  xii,  25).  It  was  from  Jerusalem,  again, 
that  the  Ji^aizers  came  who  disturbed  the  Church  at 
Aatiocfa  (xv,  1) ;  and  it  was  at  Antioch  that  Paul  re- 
buked Peter  for  conduct  into  which  he  had  been  be- 
trayed through  the  influence  of  embsarios  from  Je- 
niialem  (Gal.  ii,  11, 12).  Antioch  soon  iMcame  a  cen- 
tral point  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity*  among  the 
Gentiles,  and  maintained  for  several  centuries  a  high 
luk  in  the  Christian  world  (see  Sender,  Initia  soeieia- 
ta  Christ,  Antioekiai,  Hal.  1767).  A  controversy  which 
arose  between  certain  Jewish  believers  from  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  Gentile  converts  at  Antioch  respecting 
the  permanent  obligation  of  the  rite  of  circumcision 
vu  Uie  occasion  of  the  first  apostolic  council  or  con- 
tention (Acts  xv).  Antioch  was  the  scene  of  the 
early  labon  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  place  whence 
1»  set  forth  on  his  first  missionary  labors  (Acts  xi,  26 ; 
f^  2).  Ignatius  was  the  second  bishop  or  overseer 
of  the  Church,  for  about  forty  years,  till  his  martyr- 
dnn  m  A.D.  107.  In  the  third  and  following  centn- 
rin  a  number  of  councils  were  held  at  Antioch  [see 
AxnocH,  CoiTHCiiis  of},  and  in  the  course  of  the 
fettrth  century  a  new  theological  school  was  formed 
there,  which  thenoe  derived  the  name  School  of  An- 
tioch. See  Aktioch,  School  of.  Two  of  its  most 
diatiagnished  teachers  were  the  presbyters  Dorotheus 
tad  Lneian,  the  latter  of  wlwm  suffered  martyrdom  in 


the  Diocletian  perso*. 
cution,  A.D.  312  (Ne-. 
ander,  Alli/emeine  Ge^ 
gckichUy  i,  3,  p.  1287 ;, 
Gieseler,  Lehrbuch,  i,' 
272;  Lardner,  Credi- 
64%,pt.ii,ch.65,68). 
Libanitts  (bom  A.D. 
314),  the  rhetorician, 
the  friend  and  pane- 
g^'rist  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  was  a  native 
of  Antioch  (Lardner, 
Testimonies  of  Ancient 
UecUhenSfChAd;  Gib- 
lx>nj  Decline  and  /off, 
etc.  ch.  24).  It  had 
likewise  the  lessequiy- 
ocal  honor  of  l)eing  the 
birthplace  of  his  ilV 
liistrions  pupU,  John 
Chrysostom,  bom  A. 
D.  347,  died  A.D.  407 
(Lardner,  Credibility^' ^t,  ii,  ch.  118;  Neander,  AUge-^ 
mieine  GuchUAie^  ii,  8,  p.  1440-1-150;  Hug,  AnUochia^ 
Berl.  1868).  On  the  further  history  of  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  see  Antioch,. Patriarchate  of. 

Antioch  was  founded,  B.C.  800,  by  Seleucus  Nica*. 
tor,  with  circumstances  of  considerable  display,  which 
were  afterward  enil)«11i8hcd  b}'  fable.  The  situation 
was  well  chosen,  both  for  military  and  commercial 
purposes.  Antioch  grew  under  the  successive  Seleti- 
cid  kings  till  it  became  a  city  of  great  extent  and  of 
remarkable  beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent 
buildings  were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  which 
seems  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian 
cities — a  vast  street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the 
whole  from  end  to  end — was  added  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of  this  pe- 
riod, and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history-,  are  supplied 
by  the  books  of  Maccaliees  (see  especially  1  Mace,  iii, 
87 ;  xi,  13 ;  2  Mace,  iv,  7-9 ;  v,  21 ;  xi,  86).  The 
early  emperors  raised  there  some  large  and  important 
stmctures,  such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and' 
baths.  Herod  the  Great  contributed  a  road  end  a  col- 
onnado  (Josephus,  Ant,  xvi,  5,  8;  Uar,  i,  21,  11). 
In  A.D.  260  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  surprised  and 
pillaged  it,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  were 
slain  or  sold  as  slaves.  It  has  been  frequently  brought 
to  the  verge  of  utter  ruin  by  earthquakes  (A.D.  840, 
894,  896,  458,  526,  528) ;  by  that  of  A.D.  526  no  less 
than  250,000  persons  wero  destroyed,  the  population 
being  swelled  by  an  influx  of  strangers  to  the  festival 
of  the  Ascension.  The  Emperor  Justinian  gave  forty- 
five  centenaries  of  gold  ($900,000)  to  restore  the  city.' 
Scarcely  had  it  resumed  its  ancient  splendor  (A.D. 
540)  when  it  was  again  taken  and  delivered  to  the 
fiames  by  Chosroes.  In  A.D.  658  it  was  captured  by 
the  Saracens.  Its  "  safety  was  ransomed  with  800;000 
pieces  of  gold,  but  the  throno  of  the  successors  of  Al- 
exander, the  seat  of  tho  Roman  government  in  the 
East,  which  had  been  decorated  by  Coisar  with  the  ti- 
tles of  free,  and  holy,  and  inviolate,  was  degraded  un- 
der the  yoke  of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary  rank  of  a 
provincial  town**  (Gibbon,  Ii).  In  A.D.  975  it  was 
retaken  by  Nicephoras  Phocas.  In  A.D.  1080  tho  son 
of  tho  governor  Philaretus  betrayed  it  into  the  hands 
of  Soliman.  Seventeen  years  after  tho  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy entered  it  at  the  head  ot  8G0,0'J0  crusaders; 
but,  as  the  citadel  still  held  out,  tho  victors  were  in 
their  turn  besieged  by  a  fresh  host  under  Kerboga  and 
twenty-oight  emirs,  which  at  last  gavo  way  to  their 
desperate  valor  (Giblxm,  Iviii).  In  A.D.  1268  Anti. 
och  was  occupied  and  ruined  by  Boadocbar  or  Bibars, 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  this  first  seat  of  the  Chris- 
tian name  being  depopulated  by  the  slaughter  of  17,000 
persons,  and  the  eaptivity  of  100,000.    About  the  mid- 
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die  of  the  fiRsenth  csutarjr  the  thraa  pMriutbs  of  Ak 
axuidria,  Antioch,  and  Jeraulsm  coDVokwl  a  synod, 
uid  nnounced  all  connection  with  tbo  Latin  Cburch 
(Me  Cellar.  A'ofif.  ii,  417  sq.  i  Kichter,  Wae/ahrl,  p. 
£81 ;  Uaanert.  VI,  i,  467  aq.)- 


la  S^rU,  irlUi  Hetda  of  Bimui  l^pemr. 
Antiocli  at  prewnt  belonga  to  tbo  paihallc  of  Ho- 
le') (Aleppo),  and  bears  the  aanieoF.4n<aiui(Pococha, 
U,  277  aq. ;  Nieliuhr,  iii,  15  sq.)-  The  InhahltsnU  are 
aiid  to  liive  amountBd  to  twentj  thoosand  before  tba 
eirthquiike  of  1822.  which  destroyed  four  or  five  thou- 
sjnd.  On  tbe  south-west  side  of  tbe  town  h  a  precip- 
U'lus  mountain  ridge,  on  wbicb  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  old  Romsn  vail  of  Antioch  Is  ntill  standing, 
from  30  to  60  feet  higtl  and  IS  feet  in  thickness.  At 
short  intervals  400  high  square  towers  ore  huill  up  in 
it.  contiinin.;  a  staircise  and  two  or  three  chamlwrn, 
prj'jably  tor  the  use  of  tbe  soldiers  on  duty.  At  tbo 
eist  end  of  the  westsm  hill  are  tbe  renuins  of  a  fiir- 
trssi.  with  its  turrets,  vaults,  and  cistern).  Toward 
the  mountiin  south-south-west  of  the  city  some  fraj;- 
nienti  of  tbe  aqueducts  remain.  After  heavy  rsinn 
antique  marble  pivemenls  are  visible  in  many  parts 
of  tba  town  ;  and  kbcos,  cimcliins,  and  rings  are  fre- 
qnentiy  found.  The  present  tawn  stands  on  scarcely 
one  tbird  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the  oncieut  wall,  of 
which  the  tine  may  be  easily  traced ;  the  entrance  to 
the  town  from  Aleppo  is  \ty  one  of  tbe  old  gates,  called 
B^ih  Bahlous,  or  Paul's  uate,  not  far  from  which  the 
members  of  the  Greek  Cburch  auenilile  for  their  de- 
votions in  a  cavern  dedicated  to  St.  John  (Madoi'i 
EzcarnOM.ii.li;  Duckinfihnm,  ii,475i  Monro'sSun- 
flur  Eambk.  ii,  140-143;  Convbeara  and  llowson's 
Life  and  EpUlUi  of  SI.  Paul,  i,'l21-l!G>.     Tho  ffeat 
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MKkorilT  for  all  that  is  known  of  anciant  Antioch  it 
Mailer's  AMiqititata  Atttiochttia  (Gett.  1839).  Uod- 
em  Antakia  is  a  shrunken  and  tniaenble  place.  Some 
of  the  walls,  shattered  tiy  earthquakes,  ar«  described 
in  Cheuey's  account  of  the  fupJtrattt  ErptdUio*  (1, 
810  sq. ;  camp,  the  bittor;',  ib.  ii,  433  sq.),  H-bere  also 
is  given  a  view  of  tbe  gateway  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  &.  Paul.— Kltlo,  s.  t.  ;  Smith,  (.  v. 

ANTIOCH,  COUNCILS  OF.     Among  tbe  mor* 
important  of  the  councils  held  at  Antioch  ara  the  fol- 

In  252,  by  the  patriarch  Fablns,  or  Fahianns,  or 
his  succesaor,  Demetriua,  concerning  tbe  Mcnratian 
heresy  (XMbt,  i,  719).  Id  !M,  aR^nst  Paul  of  Sa-  . 
niotau  \ibid.  p.  S48),  In  269,  when  Paul  was  deposed 
and  Dnatbemttiied  (ibid.  p.  B98).  In  S30,  against  the 
patriarch  £uatathins,  who  was  falsely  accnsied  of  Sa- 
bellianlsm  and  adultery,  and  deposed.  In  BlI  {Cone. 
in  EnaatiW),  on  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  tbe  ^reat 
cbarch  of  Antioch;  ninety-aeven  blthopa  were  pres- 
ent, of  whom  forty  at  least  were  Arians.  This  synod 
was  probably  orthodox  in  its  commencement,  bnt  de- 
generated into  a  peeudo-rinod,  in  which,  after  the  de- 
parture of  tbe  orthodox  majorili-,  the  remaining  A  riant 
condemned  Atbanuint;  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
"Three  Chaptera"  [see  CuArrnta]  were  then  com- 
posed. In  B44,  In-  the  Arian  bishops,  in  which  the 
patfioTixov,  01  lonii  confession  of  faith,  waa  drawn 
up.  In  tbi,  by  thirty  Arian  lilshops,  who  again  con- 
demned AthinasluB,  becausa  he  had  returned  to  hit 
see  without  beinft  first  synodically  declared  innocent 
(Soz.  lib.  iv,  cap.  B).  In  358,  at  which  Hranonaianitm 
and  Hon   ■      ■     ■  -- 


which  Acacias  irf  Csaarea  ai 


e  Nice 


I.  II,  t 


ar  Arians 
n  367,  in 


shich 


tbe  word  "  eonsubsUnlial"  wa»  rejected  {ihiO}.  In 
380,  in  which  Meletlut,  at  the  bead  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-live  bishops,  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Rome  in  S78  {VoUm.  ad  Tkeod.  lib.  v,  cap.  3). 
In  438,  in  which  John  of  Antuicb  and  Cpil  wm  rec- 
onciled (Labbe,  ui,  126S).  In  48G,  in  which  the  mem- 
ory of  Tbeodornt  of  MopiDettia  was  defended  and 
Proclus's  work  on  him  approved.  In  440,  against 
Theodoras  of  Hopsucstia.  In  4G1,  on  the  conversion 
of  tbe  Eutyehians  <Lablie,  iv).  In  560,  In  defence  of 
the  council  of  Cbalcedon.  In  781,  for  the  worship  of 
images,  under  Theodoras.  In  1806  the  bisbope  of  tbe 
united  Greek  Church  held,  under  the  pretideney  of 
tbe  papal  patriarch,  a  synod,  known  under  the  name 
synod  of  Antioch,  in  the  convent  of  Compha,  in  the 
diocese  of  BeyrDt,  and  endorsed  the  Galilean  and 
anti-papal  teeolntiona  of  tbe  tynod  of  Pieto^  (q.  v.). 
Nevertheless  their  pniceedinRt  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  papal  delegate,  and  were  published,  with  hit 
approbation,  in  1810,  in  the  Arabic  language.  But  in 
1834  Pope  Gregory  XVI  ordered  tbe  HelchUa  patri- 
arch to  fomlah  an  Italian  trantlaUon  of  tbe  pnicecd- 
ings,  and  then  condemned  them  by  a  brief  of  Sept.  18. 
18S5.— Landon,  MamuU  of  CoHcilt;  Smith,  Tatltw  tf 
CloiTck  Hitt. 

ANTIOCH,  PATRIARCHATE  OF.  Tradition 
reports  tbit  St.  Peter  was  the  first  bishop  of  Antioch, 
but  there  it  no  historical  proof  of  it.  It  Is  cnrtain. 
however,  that  the  Cburch  of  Antioch  alood  prominent 
in  the  eariy  ages  of  tbe  Church,  and  its  aee  was  held 
by  IgnatiuB  and  other  eminent  men.  Ita  bishop* 
ranked  in  tbe  early  Church  only  after  those  of  Bcvne 
and  Alexandria.  When  the  biahop  of  Cooiitantinapta 
received  his  rank  next  to  that  of  Rome,  Antioch  oc- 
cupied tbe  fourth  rank  among  the  episcopal  seea.  In 
the  fifth  century  the  bishep  of  Antioch  teceived,  to- 
gether with  the  bishops  of  tbe  other  prominent  aeea, 
the  title  patriarch  (q.  v.).  In  the  ftoorth  centtiry  tUa 
powerful  Church  Included  not  leaa  than  a  hnndnd 
thousand  persons,  three  thousand  of  whom  were  sup- 
ported ont  of  the  public  donation!.  It  is  painAil  la 
trace  tba  progress  of  declenaion  in  anob  a  chnich  ta 
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tkk.  Bat  the  pariod  now  refanod  to,  nunely,  tha 
■gc  o(  Ctnyioitain,  toward  ths  close  of  the  fooith  can- 
tmj,  nuj  ba  coiuiil«r«d  u  the  brigbtsat  of  iia  hUUry 
nbteqaent  to  the  apoalulic  k^  and  that  ftum  which 
the  Church  U  Antioch  maj  data  it>  fall.  It  ctmtin- 
dkI,  uidnd,  aotwardly  proapenHU;  but  inperetition, 
HcaUrunbitioa,  the  pHde  of  lifs;  pomp  and  fonnal- 
U;  id  the  HTvice  of  God  in  pUce  of  humility  and  sin- 
an  derodon  j  tba  srowtb  at  diction  and  the  decay 
tl  charity,  tbowed  that  real  rall^^on  wai  fait  dlup- 
paring,  and  that  the  foundationa  were  laid  of  that 
gnat^HHtaay  which,  JD  two  cenluriaa  from  thia  tinie, 
artnfntd  the  whole  Christian  world,  led  to  the  an- 
tin  cilhiction  of  the  Church  in  the  £aat,  and  atiU 
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u  of  Tbeodotiua,  the 
Aiiaai  Ailed  the  see ;  and  after  the  conncll  of  Chalce- 
doa  Peter  Fullo  and  othars  who  refused  to  acknewl- 
tSge  that  synod  occujiiad  the  patriarchal  throna ; 
liut  of  them  all  the  wnrat  waa  SeTeru*,  the  abettor 
of  the  Monophjiite  hareiy  (A.D.  &12-618).  Uii  fol- 
lowen  were  so  many  and  powerful,  that  they  were 
able  to  ^polnt  a  succeaaor  of  the  same  oplnkma  t  aod' 
fnim  that  lima  to  the  preaeat  there  hu  been  a  Mono- 
phyutie  or  Jacobite  patriarch  of  Antioch,  who,  however, 
aud  hu  aee,  not  at  Antioch  Itself,  like  all  the  former, 
but  at  Tacrita,  in  Hasopotamia,  anil  at  the  preeent 
iij  in  Diarbekir.  The  rett  of  the  patriarchate  of 
Anliocb,  after  the  Hparation  between  the  Eaitein 
■Dil  Wettara  Churchea.  conatituted  a  part  of  the  Greek 
Cliiircb.  la  it  there  Is  atill  a  patriarch  of  Antioch, 
fcl  with  only  A  gmall  district,  and  luhmdlnata  to  tba 
patriarch  of  Conatantlnople.  For  thoae  Greeka  and 
Jacotiitea  who  were  prevailed  upon  to  eater  into  a 
mum  with  tha  Roman  Charch,  two  patriaichi,  bear- 
LDg  tba  title  patriarcb  of  Antiocb,  are  appointed,  one 
for  the  united  Greeka,  and  one  for  the  united  Syriaoa. 

The  proviacea  of  tha  ancient  patriarchate  ware  aji 
foUowi: 

1.  Syria  Prima. 


I.  Lilldi  Hecunda. 
Tha  pioTlnca  of  Tbaodoriaa,  compoaed  of  a  few  cttlea 
ia  the  two  Syriu,  waa  anarward  formed  bv  the  Em- 
peror Joatinian.  It  is  a  qoetthin  whether  the  regioa 
of  Tenia,  whicb  in  the  time  of  CoDStantine  the  Great 
wu  Ellnl  with  Chriatiana,  was  included  in  the  patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  Peter,  patriarch  of  Antioch  In 
the  eleventh  centuiy,  William  of  Tyre,  ami  the  Arabic 
cuHHu,  asaert  that  snch  was  the  caae.  The  Chrla- 
liaiu  now  ia  Persia  are  Nentoriana,  and  disclaim  any 
nbjectien  to  tbe  aae  of  Antioch.  It  waa  the  ancient 
caaloB  of  this  patriarchate  for  the  patriarch  to  conse- 
crate tibe  motropolitaaa  of  his  dioceaa,  who  in  their 
torn  eonaecrated  and  oTarlooked  tbe  bUhope  cf  their 
retpeetive  provinces;  In  which  It  differed  from  the 
Church  of  Alexandria,  where  each  Indiiidual  dloceae 
deiMndad  imnudiatdy  upon  the  patriarch,  Rho  »p- 
pnUtad  every  biahop.  The  patriarch  of  the  Syrian 
JacDUtas  stylo  himself  "  Pstriarch  of  Antioch,  the 
otyofGod,  and  ofths  whole  Eaet."~LBrdner,  IForibf, 
■',  568  aq. ;  Uulcria  Fatnarrianim  Awlieck.  in  Le 
QuicD,  Oriau  CAruftmi.  torn,  ii ;  Boechil  T'rocf.  Iu4l. 
cir»Kf.  de  Patriarrku  Aniioei.  (Tenet.  lliS).  aee 
J'cuBrru  and  Gbbik  Chdbch. 

ANTIOCH,  SCHOOL  OF.  ■  theolt^leal  seminary 
vhieh  arose  nt  the  end  of  the  fonith  cantory,  but 
which  had  been  prepared  for  a  centorj  befbn  by  the 
■aaraed  presbyters  ofthe  Church  of  Antioch.  It  dis- 
tinguabed  ita«U  by  diffnaing  a  taste  for  mripiiiral 
b)owledg«,  and  aimed  at  ■  middle  course  in  Biblical 
Heimsuaotica,  between  a  ilgoiaiuly  literal  and  an  al- 
ligorical  method  of  Intorpratatbn  (aee  HOnter,  E^ei.  d. 
'talusUas.SeUm.inaitlKllin.drclis.i,!,!).  Bev 
ml  atbar  aaminirlas  apcong  up  fMm  lb  in  tbe  Sytian 
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Chnrcb.  A*  distingubhed  from  the  school  of  Aleian- 
driu.  Its  tendency  waalo^^cai  rather  than  Intnitional  or 
myaticil.  The  term  tduiol  of  Antioch  is  used  also  to 
denote  the  theological  tendencies  of  the  Syrian  Church 
:lei)(y.  Naatorianism  arose  ont  of  the  bosom  of  thb 
aclMwi.  Glsselcr  gives  the  fbltowiog  nsmea  ss  belong- 
ing to  it:  Jtilitu  Africmu  of  Nicopolia  (A.D.  2S3); 
Dondiau  (.A.D.  390);  Luciam  (A.D.  311).— Neander, 
Ch.  Hut.  ii,  150,  363,  etc. ;  Gieseier,  Ch.  IIUl.  par.  1, 
dlv.  lii,  S  68 ;  Nesnder,  llitt.  «f  DopKOt,  i,  SC6 ;  U, 
338. 

2.  AimocH  IN  PisiDiA,  l)ein,<  a  bolder  city,  was 
conaidered  at  different  times  as  belonging  to  different 
provinces  );(ee  Cellar.  Nolil.  ii,  187  sq.).  Ptolemy 
(v,  6)  places  it  in  Pamphylia,  and  Strabo  (xii,  577)  in 
I'brygia  (see  Smith's  i>iei.  of  Clam.  Gag.  a.  v.).  It 
was  founded  by  Seleucua  Kicutor,  and  its  first  inhab- 
itants were  from  Hagnesia  un  tbe  Moander.  After 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (III)  the  Great  by  the  Ro- 
mans, it  came  into  the  pOaee ssion  of  Eumanes.  Iiing 
of  Pergamos,  and  was  afterward  transrerred  toAmyn- 
tas.  On  his  death  the  Romans  made  It  the  seat  of  a 
procoaaular  govemnient,  and  inveatsd  it  with  the 
privileges  of  a  Coloiaa  JurU  JuUici,  whicb  included  a 
freedom  from  taxea  and  a  municipal  constitution  alm- 
ilar  to  that  of  the  Italian  towns  (Ulpianua,  lib.  50). 
Antiocb  was  noted  In 
early  times  for  the  wor. 
abip  of  Men  Atc»ub, 
or  Lunos.  Numerous 
slaTesandaxtenaiveas- 
tstes  were  annexed  (o 
the  service  of  the  tem- 
ple ;  bnt  it  was  sbol-  ' 
iahed  after  the  death 
of  Amvntas  (Stntbo, 
xLi,  8j  ill,  73).  Whan 
Paul  and  Barnabaa  vis- 
ited thia  city  (Acts  xlii, 
14),  thay  ftrand  n  Jew- 
ish   aynagogne  and  a 

OMisideralila  nomber  of  pioselytea,  and  met  with  great 
tncoBSB  among  tha  Gentiles  (ver.  48) ;  but,  through  tho 
violent  oppositioD  of  tbe  Jewa,  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  place,  which  they  did  in  strict  accordance  with 
their  Lord'a  injunction  (ver.  51,  compared  with  Matt. 
X,  14;  Lukeii,&).  On  Paul's  return  fnimLystrs,  he 
revisited  Antioch  for  the  porpose  of  atrengthening  the 
mindsortbsdlsclples(Acts&lv,Zl).  He  probably  vis- 
ited Antioeb  again  at  the  beginning  of  his  second  jour- 
ney, whan  Silas  was  his  assocista.  and  Timothy,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  neighborhood,  bad  Juat  been  add- 
ed to  the  party  (3  Tim.  ili,  11).     See  Paul. 

Till  within  ■  very  recent  pariod  Antioch  was  sop- 
poeed  to  have  been  situated  where  the  town  of  Ak- 
aiafcn- now  stands  (Olivier,  Ti,S96);  but  the  researcll> 
eg  of  the  Rev.  F.  Arundeli,  British  chaplain  at  Smyr- 
na in  183S  {DitcartTie;  i,  381),  confirmed  by  the  still 
later  inveattgations  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the 
Geognpblcal  Society  {Rftarckf,  I,  473),  have  de- 
termined its  site  to  be  adjoining  tbe  town  of  Yato- 
btUck;  and  conseqDantly  that  Ak-Sbeker  is  the  an- 
cient PhilomeUon  deM:ribed  hy  Stnbo  (xii,  8{  iii, 
73,  ed,  Tanch.):  "In  Pbrygia  Paroreia  ia  a  moun- 
tainous ridge  strotching  from  east  to  west ;  and  under 
thiaoneitharaidaliesagrcatplain,  and  cities  near  it; 
to  the  north  Philomelion,  and  on  the  other  side  An- 
tioch, called  Antioch  near  Piaidlsi  the  one  ia  aituated 
altogether  on  the  plain ;  the  other  on  an  eminence, 
and  has  a  colony  of  Romans."  According  to  Pliny, 
Antioch  was  also  called  Cssarea  (v,  34).  Mr,  Aran- 
dell  observed  the  remains  of  aeveral  temples  and 
churchea,  bealdea  a  theatre  and  a  magnificent  sqne- 
doct  J  of  tbe  latter  twenty-one  arches  still  remained  in 
a  peiifect  atsla.  Mr.  Hamilton  copied  several  inscrip- 
tioM,  all,  with  one  exception,  in  I-atln.  Of  one  the 
only  words  ttot  enUnly  effaced  were  "AiiAxhta* 
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Caetari."  (See  AruDdell'a  Di$eov<riet  in  Aria  Minw, 
Lond.  1834, 1,  SeS-SIS;  Hamllton't  Saeareia  m  Am 
Minor,  Lond.  ia42,  i,  17S^74 ;  it,  418-430 ;  Laborde's 
A*ia  Minor  I  Calniet,  Flaitt^  vii ;  Conybeare  and 
Howaon,  life  and  EptOa  af  8t.  PtnJ,  ii,  170.)-K]t- 
to,  >■  V.     See  PiBiDiA. 

AnUochl'a,  a  more  exact  method  of  AngllcliioK 
(1  Hbcc.  iv,  35;  vi,  63;  3  Hacc.  It,  S3;  v,  21)  the 
Dime  ASTiocii  [m  ^jrri,]  (_q.  v.). 

Aiitlo'ohltui('Ai7iux(ut,')>  BH  InhabitflDt  (2  Mace. 
iy,  D-19)  of  the  city  Astioch  [in  S^ria]  (q.  v.). 

Antl'oolllB  (_'Amox'S,  t™.  ot  AaliiKkut),  Uie 
concnbine  of  Antiocbua  Epipbanea,  wbo  gave  bar  the 
cltiea  ofTaraus  and  Mello,  that  she  migbl  receive  their 
revenoea  for  bar  eivi]  benefit,  like  the  Tnodcm  *'fdTi- 
monef "  (comp.  Clcen,  Ad  IVrrvin,  f>).  Tbla  waa  re- 
gaided  bf  the  Inhabitante  aa  en  ineupportable  mark 
of  eoDUmpt,  and  they  look  up  arma  igainat  the  king, 
who  waa  obliged  to  march  ia  penon  to  reduce  them 
(2  Maec.  iv,  30).     B.C.  168, 

Autl'oohua  ('A>Tiax<V,  oppc«niO,  the  name  eape- 
clally  of  eaveral  of  the  Syrian  kinga,  whose  hiatoiy, 
ao  far  at)  nlatea  to  Jcwiah  affiiin,  ia  contained  particu- 
larly in  the  Booka  of  the  Hiccabees,  end  is  predicted 
vith  remarkable  mioDteneaa  in  the  llth  chapter  of 
Daniel.  The  name  vtia  flrst  borne  by  one  of  the  gen- 
erata  of  Philip,  whoae  son  SelencDs,  by  the  help  of  the 
flrat  Ptolemy,  enabU«bed  himself  (B.C.  313)  aa  mler 
of  Babylon.  The  year  61S  is,  in  conaeqnence,  the 
era  from  which,  under  that  monarchy,  time  waa  com- 
puted, oa,  for  Inatance,  In  the  Books  of  UaccatHwa. 
For  eleven  yests  more  the  conteet  in  A^  continued, 
while  Antigonus  (Che  "«w-fyeif')  waa  graaping  at 
unlvenal  aupremauy.  At  length,  in  301,  be  waa  do- 
tbtited  and  alain  in  the  deciaive  battle  of  Ipsna,  in 
Phiygis.  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagns,  bad  meanwhile  be- 
cnme  master  of  Soatheni  Syria,  and  Seleacoa  waa  too 
much  indebted  to  blm  to  bo  dispoaod  to  eject  him  by 
mrcfl  from  this  poiseaaion.  In  fdct,  the  flnt  three 
Ptolemies  (B.C.  323-92!)  looked  on  their  extra-E^p' 
tlun  poaieasEona  aa  their  sole  guarantee  for  the  aifety 
of  Eiiiypt  iCaelf  against  their  formidable  neighbor,  and 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  mastery,  not  only  of  Pales- 
tine and  Ccele-Sy  rii,  and  of  many  towns  on  thai  coast, 
bntof  Cyrene  and  other  parts  of  Ubya,  of  Cyprus,  and 
other  islands,  with  n  umeraus  maritime  peats  all  round 
Asia  Minor,  A  permanent  fleet  was  probably  kept 
up  at  Samos  (Polyb.  v,  8fi,  11),  so  that  their  arma 
reached  to  the  Hellespont  (v,  34,  7) ;  and  for  some 
time  they  ruled  over  Thrace  (xvui,  34,  6).  Thus 
Syria  was  divided  between  two  great  powora,  the 
nonhan  half  fallinj  to  Seleueua  and  hia  successor*, 
the  toulhtm  to  the  Ptolemies ;  and  this  explains  the 
Klles  "king  of  the  north"  and  "king  of  the  aoulh," 
In  the  llth  chapter  of  Daniel.  The  line  dividing 
them  was  drawn  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Damascna. 
die  capital  of  Cccle-Syri*,— Kitto,  a.  v. 

The  moat  compact  and  unbroken  accoant  of  the 
kings  of  this,  the  Salenclii  or  Syrian,  dynasty  la  to  be 
found  in  Applin's  book  (Ai  Rebiu  Syriaeit),  at  the 
end.  A  sufficiently  detailed  ttatemsnt  of  the  reign 
of  e«cb  may  be  found  in  Smith's  Dirt,  of  Class.  BUig. 


a.  AoUocbiig  VI,  DknTUS  (a  mhmc),  ron  01  Ihc 
He  waa  murdered  by  the  unirnr  TlTpbo,  wl 
the  UiKdom  UU  IBf. 

I&  DnnMriuslLNkalor,  EcacifD>nutriu>&>lfr,r 


The  ffllowing  (Koa,  8,  C,  8,  9, 18, 14, 17, 18,  M,  H, 
24,  of  the  i.bove)  are  the  only  ones  of  the  name  of 
Antiorhu:,  that  are  important  in  aacred  literatniv.  (S« 
Frahlicb,  jinsflln.Va.'  Valllant, ^(JfHctryar. /m}!,) 

1.  Amiocuub  (II)  TuEos  {etot.gad,  ao  sumamed 
"  in  the  firrt  instance  1>y  the  Hiteaiaua,  becauae  he 
overthrew  their  lyrent  Timerchus,"  Ap^aan,  Sgr.  6!>), 
the  son  ind  eucceasor  of  Antiocbos  (I)  Sotet  aa  king 
of  Syria,  B.C,  sei.  He  carried  en  for  aevenl  yean 
the  war  inherited  tnim  hia  father  with  the  Ejiypiian 
khig,  Ptolemy  (II)  Phlladolphui,  who  subdued  meet 
of  the  diatrict*  of  Aaia  Minor,  but  st  length  (B.C.  S60X 
in  order  to  aecnre  peace,  be  married  Ptolemy'a  daugh- 
ter (Berenice)  in  place  of  his  wife  Laodice,  and  ap- 
pointed Iha  auccession  In  Ibc  line  of  hia  issue  liy  bu 
(Polyb.  up.  Atheu,  U,  46) ;  yel,  on  the  death  of  Ptidemy 
two  yo-rs  afterward,  Antiocbns  recalled  hia  former 
wife  Laodice,  and  B«vnice  and  her  son  were  soon  af 
tcr  put  to  death  at  Daphne.  Antiocbna  himself  died, 
B  C.  246  ia  the  40th  year  of  bis  sge  (Porpbyr}-,  is 
Euseb  Ckron  Attn  i,  34&)  of  poison  administered  Iy 
hit  wife  who  could  not  forget  her  former  divorce 
-     ■     ■      iSjfT-  64i  Val.  Max.  U,  14,1). 
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]j  rdemd  to  in  Dan.  zi,  6,  u  "  thi  }idnlng  of  tbem- 

wlvet  lof^tlier"  by  "tha  king  of  the  xinth  ■nd  tbs 
Hag  of  the  oortb,"  throagh  "(he  klng'a  dangbtarj" 
and  ill  fjilura  is  there  diallnctlf  dutmcterlced,  through 
tha  triain|>b  of  LuxUce  OTor  "  him  that  rtnngthened 
ha,"  L  s.  iier  hiubend  Antlochns  (see  Jerome,  Cob- 
mtal.  in  loc.).  After  ttu  death  of  Antlochna,  Ptolemy 
Lragetta,  the  brother  of  Berenice  ("  ont  of  a  linnch 
of  her  root"),  *ho  ancceeded  hi*  fuller  Ptol.  PhUi- 
delphni,  exacted  vengeanca  for  bia  aiater'i  death  by 
(11  iDvuion  of  Syria,  in  wbicb  Laodlce  was  IdUed,  her 
HD  Seleaciu  Colllnicui  driven  for  a  time  IVom  the 
Ihrane,  and  the  whole  coontry  plondered  (Dan.  il, 
7-9;  hence  hb  samanie  "tke  btnr/aclor").  The  hoa- 
lililiu  thos  renewed  contlnned  for  nuLny  yean;  and 
on  the  death  of  Sdencna,  B.C.  £S6,  alter  his  "  retnni 
into  his  own  land"  (Dan.  li,  S),  hli  mm  Alexander 
(SelancBa)  CennnM  and  Antlochiu  "laaenibled  a 
great  ninltitode  of  forces"  agBlnst  PtoL  Phllopator, 
ibe  Km  of  Erergetea,  and  "  one  of  tbem"  (Antlochiu) 
Chnatened  to  oTeitbroir  the  pover  of  Egypt  (Dan. 
li,  10).— Smith,  a.  t. 

2.  AanocHCB  (III)  tub  Qbbit,  Seleacid  king  of 
Syiit,  son  of  Seleacoa  Callinicoa,  brather  and  iDcces- 
wr  of  Selencns  (II)  Carannua,  B.C.  22B  (Polyb.  Iv, 
W;  cinnp.  EoMib.  CAraa.  Am.  i,  M7 ;  II.  £36 ;  see 
G«rh:it,  ia  tha  Thtci.  S.'Md.  ■.  Kril.  I8BI,  iv,  TIS). 
la  a  war  with  Che  weak  king  of  Ej^ypt,  Ptolemy  Philo- 
fitoT,  in  Older  to  regain  Coele-SyrU  and  PhfBnicla,  he 
twkt  (comp.  Polyb.  v,  49)  penetmted  as  far  as  Dtira 
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HI  he  concluded  a  fbnr-months'  truce  with  bia  adver- 
■arr.  and  led  bia  army  back  to  the  Orante*  (Polyb.  T, 
GO;  Justin,  xxx,  1,  S;  Atbca.  xiii,  577;  comp.  Dan. 
xi,  10).  On  the  breakin.*  out  of  baatilHiea  again,  be 
droTe  tbe  Egyptian  land-force  ai  far  as  Zidon,  deao- 
laled  Gilead  and  Samarii,  and  took  np  faia  winter- 
quarters  at  Ptolamais  (Polyb.  v,  BS-'l).  In  tbe  be- 
ginaing  of  the  following  year  (B.C.  S17),boweTer,  he 
was  defeated  hy  the  E;;yptliinB  (Polyb.  v,  7B,  80,  8S- 
»6;  Strabo,  xxi,  759;  comp.  Dan.  xi,  11)  at  Rapbia 
(near  Gaia),  with  an  immenao  loan,  and  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Antioch,  leaving  Ccele-Srria,  Pbtenicla,  and 
Paletttne  to  the  E^-ptians.     Thirtocn  [14]  yaara  af- 
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padKlon  againtt  Asia  Hinor,  in  which  be  sabdned  tb» 
greater  part  of  it,  and  eren  croised  the  Hellespont 
Into  Europe.  By  thia  means  ha  became  (B.C.  192) 
Involved  in  a  war  with  the  Romaiia  (Liv.  xxxv,  18; 
in,  xxzl,  I),  in  which,  after  many  reverses,  be 
Snally  compelled,  by  an  unrortunata  battle  at 
Hagoetia,  In  Lycia  (B.C.  190),  to  conclude  a  disgrace- 
ful ttetty,  B.C.  1X9  (Appian,  Syr.  S3-89;  Polyb.  xxi, 
14 ;  Liv.  xixvil,  40,  43,  4S,  M ;  Juatin,  xx!,  8 ;  comp. 
Dan.  li,  18 ;  I  Hacc.  vlil,  B  aq.).  See  Euheheb.  H« 
lost  bis  life  aoon  afterward  (B.C.  187,  in  the  36th 
year  of  his  nign,  according  to  Euseb.  Cknm.  il,  8fi, 
385,  but  after  84  full  years,  accordlus  to  I'orpbyr. 
Exrerpl,  i,  S4T)  in  a  popular  Iniarrection  excited  by 
his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  at  Elymals,  In  order 
to  obtain  meana  for  paying  tbe  tribute  imposed  npoQ 
him  by  the  Romans  (Strabo,  xTi,  744  ;  Justin,  xxxii, 
i  :  Died.  Sic.  £rr.  K,  G73;  Porpbyr.  in  Euaeb.  Chron. 
Arm.i,  948;  comp.  Dan.  xl,  19).  During  the  war  of 
Antiochua  with  Egypt,  tha  Jaws  and  inhabitants  of 
Ciele-Syria  auSerBd  severely,  and  the  suspense  l^i. 
which  thay  were  for  a  long  time  kept  as  to  their  ulti- 
mate civil  relations  operated  injariooaly  for  their  in- 
terssts  (Joseph.  AnI.  xii,  G,  S);  but,  as  the  Jews  quick- 
ly adopted  tiie  Syrian  party  after  tbe  battle  at  Paneaa, 
he  granted  them  not  only  full  liberty  and  important 
concessions  for  their  worship  and  religious  Instituttona 
(Joaephns,  Ami.  xii,  S,  3,  4),  but  he  also  planted  Jew- 
ish colonies  in  Lydia  and  Phrygla,  in  older  to  secun 
the  doubtful  fldellty  of  his  subjects  there.  Two  sons 
of  Antiocbus  occupied  the  throne  iftar  bim,  Seleucua 
Phllopator,  his  immediate  successor,  and  Antlocboa 
IV,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon  the  aasassinatlon 
of  hla  brother.  (See,  generally,  Fluthe,  Getci.  ifact- 
dim.  li,  338  sq.)— Winer,  a.  v. 

3.  AimocHOa  (IV)  EfiPII AXES  ('Em^viK,  illiu- 
triow;  comp.  Ulchaelis  on  1  Macr.  t,  10,  and  Eckhel, 
Doetr.  mm.  I,  iii,  223 ;  nicknamed  Epimana,  'Ewijin- 
(■lic,  madraan,  Athen.  x,  488  sq. ;  on  coins  Tirai,  Blue, 
god,  sao  FrOhlich,  Aimal.  tib.  0,  7).  a  Selencid  king 
of  Syria,  second  son  of  Antiochus  tho  Groat  (Appian, 
5yr.  4G:  I  Mace,  i,  11),  ascended  tbe  throne  on  tha 
death  of  his  brother,  Seleacus  Philnpstor  (on  bis  cnn- 
meratbn,  tha  lltb  of  the  Seleucldie,  Dan.  rii,  8,  34; 
see  Lengerke,  Danirl,  p.  318  «q.),  B.C.  175  (see  Wema-' 
dorf,  Dtfidt  libr.  Maet.  p.  38  sq.),  and  attained  an. 
evil  notoriety  ftir  his  tyrannical  treatment  of  tbe  Jews 
(comp.  Dan,  vii,  8  aq,),  who  have  deecribed  him  (in 
the  second  Book  of  the  Msccibcea)  as  barbarous  in  the 
extreme  (soe  Eicbhom,  ^pajtr.  p.  366).     lie  had  been 


twwiTd,  Antiochus  (bi  connection  with  Philip  III  of 
Maeedon,  Liv.  xxil,  84)  opened  another  campaign 
a«aiiut  %ypt,  then  ruleil  over  by  a  child.  Ptolemy 
(V)  EpiphaiKa.  Hb  bad  already  conquered  the  tbree 
Bbare^ianHd  countries,  when  a  war  between  blm  and 
Attaliis,kiagof  Pergamoa,  diverted  him  to  Asia  Minor, 
and  la  bis  alisence  Ptolemy,  aided  by  Scopaa,  obtain- 
ed poMcaaioD  of  Jeruaalem ;  but,  aa  aoon  as  he  had  se- 
cuiid  peace  there,  he  rctamed  tbrou^h  Cocle-Svris, 
defeated  tha  Egyptian  army  ot  Paneas,  and  ol.tiined 
the  iiiiteTy  of  all  Paleatine,  B.C.  198  (Polyb.  xv.  SO ; 
AptiiaB.irjrr.  1;  Liv,  ixx^lS;  Jo«ph.  vii^.  xii,  3,8; 
onnp.  Dan.  xi,  13-16),  iOolemy  now  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  AntiochDS,  and  married  Ma  daughter  Cleo- 
pMN  (Polyb.  ixviil,  17, 11),  who  received  aa  a  dowrv 
(crap.  Dan.  xl,  lB-16)  Coile-Syria,  Phoinlcla,  and 
Palatine  (Joaeph.  AtU.  xii,  4, 1).  Antiochue  under- 
took in  the  fiillowin;;  year  a  naval  aa  well  a>  Und  ox- 


rilh  tlie  FlijiirB  uf  Jupiter. 


given  as  a  hostage  to  tbe  Romans  (B.C.  188)  alter  his 
fathers  defeat  at  Magnesia.  In  B.C.  175  he  was  re- 
leased  by  the  intervention  of  his  brather  Selaucua,  who 
Bubnituteil  his  ovn  son  Demetrius  in  his  place.  An- 
tiochus was  ot  Athens  when  Selettcua  was  aasassinsted 
l.y  Heliodorua.  Ho  took  advantic;e  of  hia  positicn. 
and,  t  y  the  asiistance  of  Eumenes  and  Atl^lua,  earily 
espellod  HeliodoTua,  who  had  usurped  the  crown,  and 
himself  "olitalned  the  kingdom  l<y  flattorio*"  (Dan. 
xl,  31 ;  comp.  Liv.  xii,  30).  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  vii,  8).  Tbe  accession  of 
Antiochua  was  Immedhitely  followed  by  despemte  cf- 
fnrta  of  the  Hellenizing  party  st  Jemaalem  to  assert 
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pricit,  pcraiudad  the  king  to  trsiufer  tha  bigh-prlcit- 
hood  to  bim,  uid  M  tb«  ume  time  bongbt  permiukm 
(1  Mace,  iv,  9)  to  can}'  out  hb  detign  of  babitaMtiag 
the  Jew>taG»ekcunoiiis(2Hu:c.  IT,  7,  30).  Three 
yean  afterward,  Henelaug,  of  tbe  tribe  of  B«DJamiu 
[see  SixonJ,  who  was  commiukoied  hy  JaHii  to  cu- 
Tj  to  Antlochiu  tbe  price  of  big  office,  mpplanted  Ja- 
■on  bj  oSaring  tbe  king  a  laigei  bribe,  and  «aa  him- 
•elf  appointed  high-prieit.  while  Jaaoa  waa  obliged  to 
take  Tel!ugauiKiDgtbeAmmoiiil«*(!  Mace,  iv,  S3-S6). 
Prom  these  ciicumitances,  and  from  the  marked  bomir 
with  which  Antiochai  wai  received  at  JenuaJeni  veiy 
early  in  bit  reign  (B.C.  cir.  178;  S  Mace,  iv,  22),  it 
Appean  that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the 
border  provinces  which  had  been  liiven  a<  tbe  dower 
of  hii  ^ter  Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epipbanet.  He  ander- 
took  four  uunpaigna  against  E^pt,  in  order  to  poa- 
eeu  himaelf  of  Ccela-Syria  and  Pbcenicia,  which  he 
had  clauned  ilnce  Cleopatn'i  death  (aee  the  Asri- 
ocuua  preceding) ;  the  flnt  B.C.  171,  the  second  B.C. 
170  (2  Mace,  v,  1 ;  1  Mace.  1, 17  aq.),  the  third  B.C. 
169,  the  fourth  B.C.  168,  On  hia  return  fnm  the  aee- 
ondof  tbe«  campaigns,  in  tbe  proeecution  of  which  be 
bad  overrun  the  greater  part  of  Egypt,  and  taken  pria- 
oner  tbe  Egj^ian  lung,  Ptolemy  Fhilometor  (comp. 
Dan.  xl,  26),  bo  indulged  in  the  hanhest  manner  of 
procaedinga  In  Jerusalem,  on  occasion  of  tbe  above 
■hameful  quarrel  among  the  priesti  [aee  Uexeladb], 
irbich  had  been  carried  on  b;  open  force  of  anna 
(comp.  Joseph.  AnI.  xii,  6, 1),  end  vented  his  rage  ee- 
pedully  on  the  temple,  which  be  plimdered  and  dese- 
crated with  great  bloodshed  (1  Mace  i,  20-42 )  2  Mace, 
t,  1-2S).  Being  checked  by  the  Romans  in  his  fbnrth 
campaign  agauuC  Egypt,  and  compelled  in  a  very 
peremptory  manner  to  retire  (Liv.  xlv,  J.2;  Poljb. 
xzix,  111  Appian,  Syr.  66;  Diod.  Kc.  Exc.  Vatic. 
xxxi,  2 ;  comp.  THo.  il,  29  sq.),  be  detached  (B.C. 
167)  a  body  of  troop*  to  jemaalem,  wbo  took  tbe  city 
by  assault,  slaughtered  a.  large  part  of  the  inhabitaats, 
■nd  gave  up  the  city  to  a  genera]  sack  (1  Uacc.  I,  SO 
aq. ;  2  Mace,  v,  2i  sq. )  cmnp.  Dan.  xi,  SI  sq.).  The 
Jewish  worship  In  the  Temple  was  utterly  broken  up 
and  abolished  (1  Hncc.  i,  it  sq.).  At  this  time  he 
availed  himself  of  the  aasistance  of  tbe  ancestral  ene- 
mies of  the  Jews  (1  Mace,  iv,  61  j  v,  6  sq. ;  Dan.  xi, 
41).  The  decrees  then  foUowed  wbicb  have  rendered 
hla  name  Infamooa.  Tbe  Greek  religion  was  forcibly 
imposed  upon  the  Jews,  and  there  was  sat  up,  for  tbe 
purpose  irf  desecrating  (Died.  Sic.  EcUtg.  ixxiv,  1) 
and  defiling  tbe  Temple,  on  the  lUh  of  Klilaa,  the 
"  abomination  of  desolation"  [q.  v.]  (Dan.  li,  SI ;  xii, 
11 ;  1  Mace,  i,  67),  i.  e.  probably  a  little  idolstrona 
ahrine  (Joseph.  Aid.  xii,  6,  4)  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  j  the  Bnt  victim  was  sacrificed  to  Jupitor 
Olympius,  on  the  S&th  of  the  same  month.  Many 
timidly  submitted  to  the  royal  mandate  (1  Mace,  i, 
IS),  being  already  inclmed  to  Gentilism  (1  Mace,  i, 
13),  snd  sacrificed  to  the  pagan  god)  (1  Mace,  i,  4S) ; 
but  a  band  of  bold  patriots  united  (comp.  Dan.  xi,  S4) 
under  the  Asmoniein  Mattathiea  (q.  v.),  and,  after 
his  death,  which  occuired  shortly  afterward,  Dnder 
his  heroic  son,  Judaa  Maccabnos  (q.  v.),  and,  after 
acting  for  a  Iook  time  on  tbe  defenaive,  at  length  took 
the  open  field  (1  Uacc.  iv),  and  gained  their  freedom 
(comp.  Dan.  ix,  26  sq.).  Meanwhile  Antiochus  turn- 
od  his  aims  to  the  East,  toward  Parthia  (Tac.  HUt.  v, 
B)  and  Armenia  (Ap(uan,  Syr.  46  j  Diod.  ap.  Mailer, 
ymgn.  'A,  10;  comp.  Dan.  xi,  40).  Hearing  not  long 
afterward  of  the  riebes  of  a  temple  of  Nanna  ("  the 
desire  of  women,"  Dan.  xl,  87)  in  Elymais  (l  Uacc. 
vl,  1  aq. ;  sea  Wemidorf,  Dejide  HaiaA.  p.  68  sq.), 
hong  with  the  gifts  of  Alexander,  he  resolved  to  plun- 
der it.  The  attempt  was  defeated;  and,  tlwugb  ha 
did  not  fall  like  his  fstber  in  the  act  of  aacrilege,  the 
event  hastened  his  death.  He  retind  to  Babylon, 
and  tbencs  to  Tabu  in  Ptnla  (not  In  tbe  vicinity  of 
,  as  in  3  Uacc.  Is,  8,  tho  tradiiionarj'  bu'riol- 
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place  of  this  Ung,  sea  Wemsdorf,  id  tup.  p.  104  sq.^ 
I  where  he  died  m  tha  year  B.C.  164  (see  Hofmonn, 
WeiMiag.  1,  BID),  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  (At»- 
pian,  S}T.  66;  Polyb.  xxi,  11;  see  Wemsdorf,  p.  26 
sq.,  Gl  sq. ;  comp.  Dan.  xi,  8 ;  vill,  25],  tiie  victim  of 
superstition,  toiror,  end  remorse  (Polyh.  ixxi,  3;  Jo- 
sepbua,  .4<it.  xii,  S,  1  sq.),  having  first  heard  of  the 
sneceiw*  of  tbe  Maceebees  In  reMoring  tbe  temple- 
worship  at  Jerusalem  (1  Uacc.  vi,  1-16;  comp.  ! 
Mace,  i,  7-1'  ?).  "  He  came  to  his  end,  and  then  was 
none  to  help  bim"  (Dan.  li,  46).  Comp.  Liv.  xii, 
34-26;  xlii,  6;  xliv,  19;  zlv,  11-18;  Josephna,  AmL 
xll,  6,  8.  See  Jaeob  ben-Kaptatall,  CSi^IXH  rt» 
(Mantua,  1.^7).     Compare  Maccabeb. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  itign  of  Anttccbna 
Ei^pbanes  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  accords  with  ha  rep- 
resentative character  (Dan.  vii,  8,  35;  viii,  II  aq.). 
Tha  canquest  of  Alexander  bad  introduced  the  (brc« 
of  Greek  thought  and  life  Into  tbe  Jewish  nalton, 
wbich  was  already  prepared  for  tbeh*  operation-  See 
Albxa!(iier  the  Great.  For  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  these  foms  bed  acted  powerfully  both  upon 
tbe  bith  and  upon  tbe  habits  of  the  people ;  and  the 
time  wai  come  when  an  oatward  atruggle  alone  could 
decide  vthether  Jndaism  was  to  be  merged  Into  ■  ra- 
tionalized paganism,  or  to  rise  not  only  vtctorions  fhim 
the  conflict,  but  more  vigorous  and  mora  pure.  There 
were  many  symptoms  wblcb  betokened  the  approacli- 
ing  struggle.  The  position  which  Judna  occupied  on 
the  borden  of  the  conflicting  empires  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  exposed  equally  to  tbe  open  miseries  of  war 
and  the  treoeherous  favora  of  rival  sovereigns,  ren- 
dered its  national  condition  precarious  from  the  first, 
though  these  very  drcumstaaces  were  favoimble  to  the 
growth  of  freedom.  The  terrible  crimes  by  which  tbe 
woia  of  "the  North  and  South"  were  ttained,  must 
haveolienatedtbemindotevery  faithful  Jew  fnim  his 
Grecian  lords,  even  If  persecution  had  not  been  super- 
added from  Egypt  first  and  then  from  Syria.  Polit- 
ically nothing  waa  left  for  the  people  in  tbe  idgn  of 
Antiochua  but  Independence  or  tbe  abeudoniDest  of 
every  prophetic  hope.  Mor  was  tbnr  social  poaitica 
less  perilous.  The  influence  of  Creek  liteimture,  of 
foreign  travel,  of  extended  commerce,  had  made  itself 
felt  in  daily  life.  At  Jerusalem  tbe  mass  of  the  in- 
habitants seem  to  have  desired  to  imitate  tbe  excrdres 
of  the  Greeks,  end  a  Jewish  embassy  attended  the 
games  of  Hercules  st  Tyre  {2  Hace.  iv,  fl-!0).  Ev<n 
their  religions  feelings  were  yielding ;  and  befora  the 
rising  of  the  Uaccabees  no  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  execution  of  the  king's  decrees.  Upon  the  first 
attempt  of  Jason  the  "priests  had  uo  courage  to  serve 
;  at  the  altar"  (3  Usee.  Iv,  H ;  comp.  I  Uaee.  i,  43) ; 
'  and  this  not  so  much  from  wilful  apostasy  as  bnm  a 
diaregard  to  the  vital  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
,  ffict.  Thus  It  was  necessary  that  the  final  isaoea  of  a 
I  false  Hellenism  sbonld  be  openly  seen  that  it  ml^t  be 
j  discarded  forever  by  thoee  wbo  eherished  the  andent 
faith  of  Israel.  Tbe  conduct  of  Antiochn*  waa  Is  ev- 
ery way  suited  to  aeeompllsh  this  end ;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  paaalonate  impulae 
rather  than  of  an}'  deep-laid  scheme  toe" 
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Mrange  cmd.  At  fint  he  ImttatM  tha  liberal  palle; 
of  his  pudcceuon,  and  the  occuhm  for  his  atUclu 
ni  rumUbed  bj-  the  Jewi  thenuetvu.  Even  the 
miitivci  by  ohich  he  vu  fliuily  actuated  were  per- 
unil,  or,  it  most,  onlr  political.  Able,  energetic  (Po- 
lyli.  ixrii,  17),  end  libenl  to  profuiion,  Antlochus 
vu  RckleH  end  luucnipaloDs  In  the  execntioo  of  hie 
plans.  lie  hed  learned  at  Rome  to  contt  power  aod  to 
dned-il.  He  giioed  an  emfdre,  and  be  rememliered 
IhU  he  h«l  been  a  boeta^^.  Raftardlesi  biniMl/  of 
the  Kodl  of  bui  fJtbcn  (Dan.  xi.  B7),  be  was  Incapable 
of  tppreciuing  the  power  of  religion  in  others ;  and, 
like  Nero  in  litai  timea,  fae  became  a  type  of  the  en- 
emy  of  God.  not  aa  the  Roman  emperot-,  by  the  per- 
pctnlion  of  nnnitnral  Crimea,  but  by  the  dUregaid  of 
tnrj  higher  feeling.  "  He  m^^falHed  himielf  above 
ill."  The  real  deity  whom  ho  recognised  wai  the  Ro- 
DUD  irar.^^,  and  forCresaea  wero  hii  moat  aacred 
temples  (Dan.  xi,  88  sq.;  Ewald,  Gach.  du  VMti 
If.  tr,  Sin}.  Confronted  with  snch  a  persecutor,  tho 
J*K  ruli»d  the  spiritoal  power  of  bit  faith.  The 
evils  of  heatheadom  were  seen  concentrated  In  a  por- 
Kul  shape.  The  outward  fomu  of  worship  became 
iniested  with  something  of  a  sacramental  dignity. 
CcmmMi  life  wsa  purified  and  ennobled  by  hennc  de. 
rotioD.  An  inilopcndent  nition  oiaerted  the  Integrity 
of  its  hopes  in  the  face  of  Egi'pt,  Syria,  and  Rome. 
Anliochai  himaelf  left  behind  him  among  the  Jews 
U)(  memory  of  »  detestable  tyrant  (HIM,  coWnnpftWe, 
t>4n.  li,  SI ;  iii^ia  nfmprwXit,  1  Maec.  i,  10),  although 
Diiidonu  Sicalos  iEdog.  34)  gires  him  the  character 
Dfa  rosgnanlmoas  prince  {^afftXiiQ  fuyakifiivxoQ  rai 
™  'l^ot  ^/upoc)-  ''  cannot,  indeed,  be  denial  that 
the  portraitares  of  the  Jewish  writers  are  likely  to 
hare  been  exaggerated,  but  they  could  not  well  have 
Cibriutrd  the  fjcts  in  the  case,  while  the  nature  of  tha 
naction  (in  the  timea  of  the  Hoccabeea)  ahowa  an  in- 
tolerable civil  prosannj  preceding ;  accordingly  Anlio- 
cbai  ii  depicted  oven  in  Diodorua  (ii,  683  aq.)  and 
«(li[^i  historians  aa  a  violently  etxentric  (almost  atro- 
tiaat)  Diooarcb,  whoso  character  ij  composed  of  con- 
tndiitoiy  elements  (camp.  AUiea.  x,  4S3).  His  at- 
ItBpt  to  extirpate  the  Jewish  religion  could  certainty 
bintiyhavD  aiioen  from  despotic  bigotry,  but  he  pn>t>- 
>t>ly  soo^t  by  this  means  to  render  the  Jews  aomo- 
*bit  more  tractable,  and  to  conform  them  to  other  na- 
tiee*— J  pnrpoM  to  which  the  predilec^n  for  foreign 
<:mim»,  already  predombiant  among  the  prominent 
JtTi  (I  Uacc.  i,  13 ;  2  Uacc.  iv,  ID  sq.),  doubtless  con- 
Wboted.  The  Jewa,  no  doubt,  by  reason  of  their  po- 
Blinn  between  Syria  and  f«ypt,  were  anbject  lo  many 
lurdiliips  nuiDtentional  on  the  part  of  Antiochus,  and 
ia  i,-ean«Is  miy  often  have  increased  the  severity  of 
tlte  measnrsa  enjoined  npon  them  by  him,  on  account 
^tbe  asnal  rigid  policy  of  his  government  toward  for- 
til^era;  yet  in  the  whole  condnct  of  Antiochus  to- 
uard  the  Jews  an  utter  contempt  tor  the  people  tbem- 
kIto,  as  well  as  a  relentless  haatiness  of  disposition, 
aifiiile  STtdenL — Smith,  a.  v.     See  HoRif  (JMtk'). 

i.  AimocBDs  (V)  EuFATOH  (Evrdraip,  having  a 
vbU/aOitr)  sDcceeded,  in  RC.  IM,  while  yet  a  child 
(of  nine  years,  Appion,  Syr.  60 ;  or  twelvo  yoars,  ao- 
oinibg  to  Porpbyr.  in  Eoaeb.  C*roa.  Am.  i,  OiS).  hia 
I<lh^[  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ander  tha  goardianship 
of  Lthis  (Appinn,  Sy.  4C;  1  Mace,  iii,  S2  sq.),  al- 
iboBj^h  Antlochns  Epiph.  on  his  deathbed  had  deaig- 
<aiti  Philip  aa  r«gent  and  guardian  (1  Mace,  vl,  14  aq., 
U :  i  Hacc.  ix,  29).  Soon  after  hit  acceasion  (B.i:. 
Kl)  he  set  out  ivilh  a  largo  amiy  for  Jodies  (1  Mace. 
vi.nj,  where  Ljslaa  already  waa,  bat  bard  pressed  by 
Ihe  Jew.  (1  Mace,  ill,  89  ecj. ;  vi,  21  aq.).  Respecting 
Ibemulethat  be  took  and  the  issue  of  the  engage  tatnt 
■hirh  be  foaght  with  Judaa  Uaccabens,  the  accoanta 
io  aot  agree  (1  Mace,  vi,  and  i  Hacc.  xiil ;  cnnip. 
Wmudorf,  DtjUt  Matcab.  p.  117  ;  Elchhom,  Apokr. 
p-JCiaq.);  that  vktoty,  however,  waa  not  on  the  side 
9t  Jodaa,  aa  one  of  these  itatea  (i  Hacc.  xlil,  £9,  30), 


appeara  evident  from  all  the  cii 
sUtement  (1  Mace,  vi,  47)  that  the  Jews  went  com- 
pelled to  retreat  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  their 
enemies,  is  veiy  probable,  and  corroborated  bv  Jo- 
aephns  (War,  i,  1,  6;  comp.  Am.  sii,  0,  6).  Antlo- 
cbua  repulacd  Jadaa  at  Bctbiachatia,  and  took  Betb- 
sora  (Be)hiur)  after  a  vigorona  resistance  (]  Maoc  vl, 
81-W).  But  when  tho  Jewish  force  in  tho  temple  waa 
on  the  point  of  yielding,  Lyeias  persuaded  the  king  to 
conclude  a  hasty  peace  that  bo  might  advance  to  meet 
Philip,  who  had  returned  fhim  Persia  and  made  hlm- 
•eif  master  of  Aotioch  (1  Mace,  vi,  61  aq.  \  Joacph. 
Ant.  xll,  9,  6  aq.).  Philip  waa  apecdily  overpowered 
(Joseph.  1.  c.)  :  but  tn  the  next  year  (B.C.  Id)  Anti- 
ochus and  Lysioa  fell  Into  tho  handa  of  Demetrina 
Soter,  tho  aon  of  Selcncua  Phllopator,  who  now  appear- 
ed in  Syria  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne.  Antlochoa 
was  immediately  put  to  death  by  him  (together  with 
Lyaiaa)  in  revenge  for  the  wrongs  wbich  he  had  him- 
self suffered  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (I  Hacc.  vll, 
1  aq. ;  2  Hacc.  xlv,  1  aq. ;  Applan,  Syr.  40;  Justin, 
xxxiv,  3),  after  a  reign  (according  lo  Eusebius)  of  two 
(full)  yeara  (Polyb.  xxxl,  18;  Joseph.  Amt.  xii,  10, 1). 
S.  Airni>ciics(VI),  aumamed  Efiphaites  Dioht- 
Bua  (^'P.nfaviit  AiCwvoCiiHtatrvna BaccAat^aa  coina, 
see  Echhel,  1,  lU,  231  aq. ;  but  Theos,  etoc,  god,  by 
Joaepbus,  Atit.  xill,  7,  1),  son  of  Alexander  (Balaa) 
kbg  of  S}-riB  i'AMtavipot  'Kklinvfpoa  rou  viOaB, 
App.  Syr.  GS).  After  his  Gither'a  death  (B.C.  146)  he 
remained  in  ArabU;  but,  tbough  atlll  a  child  (irai^^oi', 
App. I.e.;  iroiJiTpioi' vnuTipqv,  1  Mace,  xl,  54), he  waa 
aoon  afterward  brought  forward  by  Uiodotns  or  Tnpho 
(Strabo,  xvi,  76!),  who  hnd  been  one  of  his  father'a 
chief  ministers  at  Antioch,  as  a  claimant  of  the  threDO 
against  Demetriua  Nlcator,  and  (through  hla  gtnenila) 
quickly  obtained  the  succession  by  force  of  arms  (1 
Hacc.  xi,  39,  54),  B.C.  143-144  (comp.  Ecfchel,  Dactr. 
A'tifli.  I,  iii,  231 ;  Justin,  xxxvi,  1 ;  Applan,  Sgr.  (»). 
Jonathan  Maccabeus,  wbo  joined  his  cause,  was  laden 
with  rich  pi^aents  and  instated  in  the  htgh-prieeihood, 
and  hia  brother  Simon  waa  appointed  commander  of 
the  royal  tmope  in  Paleatine  (1  Uacc.  xi,  GT  sq.). 
Jonathan  now  reduced  the  whole  land  to  subjection 
tima  DamascuB  to  Antioch  (1  Mace,  xl,  C2),  defeated 
the  troops  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace,  xl,  63  sq.),  and  even 
Buccesafully  repelled  0  fresh  incunion  of  Demetrina 
into  Palestine  (1  Hacc.  xll,  24  aq.)i  bnt  hardly  waa 
Antiochus  established  on  the  throne  when  Trypho  be- 

Boiilng  tho  royal  power  for  hinuelf  (1  Mace,  xll,  39). 


,„ Uc  Tslent)  fjf  Antlorfiiui  Monrauis  (ha  1 

batrlmr  the  l-laure  of  Ibe  Dkiaeurl  on  hnr«li»ck,  wllh 
gaid.  (Id  Oreek),  "llf  King  Anliochui.  Wpkanw — 
and  "Trypho,"  and  the  dale  gx~  '*"  "    ""'  "'' 
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In  order  to  tbii,  Tiypbo  flnt  oF  lit  >d<ri>eil  tho  youn„' 
prino  to  gel  the  powoiful  JonitbiD  out  of  tbe  hu}', 
■nd  bftving  mccHded  bv  etntagsm  in  confining  him 
In  prigoD,  he  aooD  after  (B.C.  143)  pnt  bim  to  death 
(1  M»cc.  xil,  iO  tq.).  He  tben  retumad  to  Syria, 
eiDied  Aatiochui  to  be  manlertd,  and  Kized  apon  tbe 
crown  (I  Uacc.  xiii,  SI  aq.;  Joaepta.  Ant.  xiil,  5,  G; 
App.  S^.  G8 ;  livy,  Epit.  bb  [when  the  decern  obmh 
admodum  habau  ii  incorrect] ;  Uiod.  ip.  Holler, 
Fragm.  il,  19 ;  Juit.  xxxvl,  1). — Smith,  a.  v. 

6.  AsTiociiDS  (Vll)  SiDETES  (&Jflmc.  from  Sida 
In  Pampbjlb,  whore  be  waa  bom,  Euseh.  Ckrem.  Arm. 
I,  Ua,  and  not  (hnohia  groat  love  of  bunting,  Platarch, 
Apo^h.  p.  U,  ed.  Upa.,  Comp.  I"!!),  called  also  Ed- 
SEBEa  (Bvn^'iCi  piuut,  Josephiu,  Ant.  siii, 


ter  his  brotberDenietriui(lI)Kicatar  had  twen  taken 
priaooer  (B.C.  cir.  141)  by  MithriOatea  I  (Araacea  VI, 
1  Uacc.  r.\.v,  1),  kin;  of  Partbl^  be  married  Demo- 
triiu'i  ainter  (wife)  Cleopatra,  B.C.  140  (Justin.  xiiTi, 
1),  recflvemd  tbe  dominion  of  Syria  (ll.C.  137,  cnmp. 
Nlcbubr,  KL  Schr.  i,  251)  from  tbo  atrocious  Tn-pho 
(Slrjbo,  xlv,  GG8),  and  ruled  over  it  for  nine  yeura 
(1  Mace.  XV,  1  aq.).  At  tint  he  mode  a  vorj'  advan- 
tigeoua  treaty  with  Simon,  who  woa  now  "  bigh-priest 
and  prince  of  the  Jew>,"  but  when  he  grew  independ- 
ent of  bit  belp,  he  withdrew  tbo  conceaaiooa  which  ha 
had  made,  and  denumdod  the  aurronder  of  the  for- 
troaaaa  which  tha  Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money 
(1  Uacc.  XT,  26  sq. ;  Josepbus,  Anl.  xlil,  7,  S).  As 
Simon  waa  unwilling  to  yield  to  bis  demands,  be  sent 
a  force  under  Cendebam  agilnil  him,  who  occupied  a 
Ibrtifled  position  at  Cedron  (?  1  tiacc.  xv,  41),  near 
AxotuB,  and  hsruscd  the  aurroundlng  country'.  Af- 
tsr  tbe  defeat  of  Cendetiisua  1>y  Che  sons  of  Simon  and 
the  destrnction  of  hia  works  (1  Mace,  xvi,  I-IO),  An- 
liochus.  who  had  returned  from  tbo  pursuit  of  Trypho, 
undertook  an  expedltlan  agjinit  Judxa  In  peraon.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  bia  reijn  he  besieged  Jerusalom,  and 
came  naar  taktn.;  it  by  eterm,  but  at  length,  probably 
through  fear  of  Che  Romaas,  mode  poaio  on  tolerable 
terms  with  John  HjTOinua  (Josephus,  Ant,  siil,  8,  3, 
4;  comp.  Euseb.  CXron.  .4rni,i,  849).  Antiochmnext 
turned  bia  arma  against  tho  Partbiana,  and  Ilyrcanus 
■ccompanied  him  in  the  campaign;  tiut,  after  aomo 
■uccesaea,  he  was  entirely  defeated  by  Phroortes  II 
(Anacea  VII),  and  fell  in  the  baUlo  (Josepboe,  Aal. 
xOi,  8,  4;  Justui.  xxxvlU,  10;  Dlod.  Sic.  ilxc.  Vat. 
p.  117  aq.X  B.C.  cir.  127-lSIJ  (App.  Sgr.  G3i  comp. 
Niehuhr,  Kl.  Schrifl.  I,  Sol  iq. ;  Clinton,  F.  U.  il,  S32 
•q.).  According  to  Athenxua  (v,  SIO;  x,  439  j  xti, 
640),  tbij  king,  like  moat  ot  hia  predecossors,  was  in- 
ardinately  given  to  the  pleiaurea  of  the  table  (comp. 
Joatin.  xxxviii,  10). — Smith.     See  ClbufatbA  S. 
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pelled  hia  mother  to  drink  tbe  poliou  that  In  her  Jeal- 
ousy she  prepared  for  bim,  B.C.  120.  Eight  years 
afterward  a  quarrel  arose  between  bini  and  liia  half- 
brother  Antiochaa  C>'ziG«nns  alx)Ut  the  aucceaaica 
(Josephus,  Ami.  zili,  10, 1),  causing  a  piotncled  civil 
war  that  resulted  in  the  partition  otUie  kingdom  of 
Sj-ria  between  them  and  their  descendants  till  ttw 
t.  He  waa  uaaaaioated,  U.C.  9G,  in 
r  a  reign  of  29  yeara  (Joaephua,  Ant. 
xiii,  13.  4),  iearing  four  aona.  (See  Justin,  xxilx, 
1-3;  Livy,£j)if.GOi  Appian,5yr.p.G9;  Atben.xu,540.) 
Hoat  of  hia  coins  have  hia  mother's  bust  together  with 
hia  own  (Eckhel,  Cocfr.  JVwt.  iii,  S3s).  He  appoan 
to  be  the  Antiocbus  Pkilomfar  (itiXofiqriKp,  toKr  of 
i'j  moticr)  referred  to  ly  Josephus  (^nl.  xiii,  13,  ij. 


Cula  dT  Anblocbus  Grypns. 
8.  Aktiochds  (IX)  Ctzicb:<D8  (KuCinji-cic,  from 
Cyiicus,  wbero  he  waa  hrooKht  up),  and  on  coins 
(Eckhel,  iii,  !4I}  Phiiapalor  {«iXairarhip,  ioerr  o/his 
falhrT\  acquired  possession  of  Ccele-Syria  and  Phin- 
nlcia  (B.C.  II1-9G)  from  hia  half-brother  Antiochna 
Grypus  (q.  v.),  on  whoae  death  ha  attempted  to  seiao 
tbe  whole  of  Syria,  but  was  tesist«d  by  Seleucns,  eld- 
est aon  nf  the  latter,  by  whom  be  was  killed  in  baUlo, 
B.C.  95  (Josephus,  Aai.  xiii,  13, 4).  He  made  on  un- 
successful campaign  at  Samaria,  bb  related  by  Jo- 
aefdiua  (ib.  10,  !;  If'ar,  i,  2,  7),  under  tbo  follow. 
ing  circumstances :  John  Hyrcanus,  prince  and  higb- 
priest  of  the  Jowa,  having  besieged  Che  city,  the  Sa- 
maritans invited  Antiocbus  to  their  nsslatanco.  Ho 
advanced  speedily  to  help  them,  but  was  orercome  by 
Antigonua  and  Arlstobului,  aona  of  Hyrcanus,  who 
commanded  the  alege,  and  who  pursued  bim  ti  Scy- 
thopoiis ;  after  which  they  reanmed  tbe  slego  of  Sa- 


CoindT 


with  tlie  Figure  nf  Ml 


7.  AKTIocHtiB  (VIII)  Cnrptra  (rpuffor,  from  bia 
ojinfnK  nose),  and  on  colna  Epipluintt.  wsB  the  aecond 
Bon  of  Demetiiua  Nicator  and  Cleopatra.  After  the 
murder  of  hia  brother  Seleucns  by  his  mother,  she 
placed  him  on  the  throne,  as  bclni;  likely  to  submit 
to  her  dictation,  B.C.  125 ;  hut  with  tbe  aasisUnce  of 
Itotemy  Phjseon,  hia  fatber-in-law,  he  not  onlyauc' 
ceeded  in  ejecting  the  nsnrper  Alexander  Zelrinn  ftam 
Syria  (Josephus.  Anl.  xiii,  9,  .1),  but  c\-enluallr  com-  . 


Cyilocaus. 

maria,  and  blacked  up  tbo  city  so  cloaely  that  the  In- 
habitants again  solicited  Antiocbus.  Having  received 
GOOO  men  from  Ptolemy  Latbynis,  son  of  Cleopatra, 
queen  of  Egypt,  be  wasted  the  lands  belonging  to  tbo 
Jowa,  designing  thereby  to  oblige  Hyrcanua  to  raisa 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  but  hia  troopa  were  at  lost  dis- 
persed, and  Samaria  was  taken  l>y  itorm,  and  rued 

9.  AHTIOCHUB(X)EuSEDEB(Euff(^^,piavj),aDd 

on  coina  Philopalor,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  whom 


Cola  of  Anliachna  Eutbea. 
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h  iucwkIhI,  B.C.  3S,  and  defutod  Selwicai  of  thn 
rinl  pOTtioii  of  Sttu,  u  wall  IS  the  two  brotbare  of 
tha  luur;  but  tha  SjTiuu,  vom  out  with  the  c»n- 
tDutlBD  d/ Iha  citU  broil,  >t  langth  offered  the  crown 
of  dl  Sjrii  la  Tigranes,  before  wboH  full  leceuiou 
iotkichiM  pailahed  in  battle  with  ehs  Parthiuu  (Jo- 
Kphai,  ill.  xiii,  IS,  -1). 

la  A;mocaD8  (XI),  who  alio  aaaDmed  tha  title 
of fyifiBmn{ll),iiaM  ooaofthe  ftbova-iumed  tons  of 
AKindiH  Grnxu  sod  brothers  of  Selenciu,  wbo  coa- 
tmdcd  with  Adtiochaa  CyxiceDoi;  be  was  defeated 
and  loM  hia  life,  B.C.  cir.  M  (Jotcphua,  Aiil.  xiii,  13, 
i\  laarldg  the  cooMat  to  hij  aorriving  brother  Philip. 
aiuitM)  bf  BDotber  hnther,  Demetriua,  till  tbe  dispute 
Tti  fioally  tern)inat«d  by  Tignnea  (q.  v.)  atiaming 
npnoM  power  of  all  Syria,  thna  putting  an  end  to 
the  Sekncid  dynaatj. 


11  AiTTiocRUS  (XII),  the  yonngeat  aon  of  Antio- 
diu  Giyjiaa,  aanunied  likawiae  DiongMUi  (II),  and 
so  OHiis  (Eckbel,  in.  24C)  Pkilopalor  CALLimcDa 
(KaXlrMracjSaeijr  rieforioiit),  aaanmed  tbe  title  ot 
iTter  his  brother  pemetrius  (a«e  above)  bad  beaa  taken 
prbomrby  the  Farthians.  Ha  fell  in  battle  agalnut 
.tietu,  king  of  the  Anbiaaa,  after  a  brief  encrclae  of 
pnnr  at  Uwnnsciu,  in  oppoaitioii  to  hia  lurvivlng 
brMber  Philip,  B.C.  cir.  lW(JaBephDa,.4m!.  xlii,  IS,  1). 


Oibtal. 

AlttUchna  wu  tikawiae  the  title  oTaeTcral  kinga 
«f  Ibe  petty  province  of  Commagene,  between  the  Eu- 
ptiritH  and  Hoant  Tiurtu,  having  tha  city  of  Samo- 
nta  for  Its  capital,  and  originally  forming  part  of  the 
Stieoeid  kingdom  of  Syria,  from  which  it  appean  to 
hate  bera  independent  during  the  conteita  between  the 
iUtr  kinga  of  that  dyoHsty— 3  circumstance  tbat  prob- 
iMy  npiaina  tbe  recanrence  of  the  name  Antiocbns  in 
tbii  (Kihdyiuatj.  The  only  one  otiliese  mentioned 
fni  by  Joaepbna  Ij  the  FOCBrn  of  the  name,  aur- 
umtd  Epipiama,  apparently  ■  son  of  Antiochus  II  of 
Uw  lame  line.  He  waa  on  intinuite  temis  with  Callg- 
"k  oho  gave  him  hii  paternal  kingdom,  A.D.  38,  bnt 
•ftnwaid  withheld  it,  ao  that  ho  did  not  aucceed  to  it 
lill  the  acceaaion  of  Claadiiia,  A.D.  II.  Nero  added 
pal  of  Anneniii  to  his  dominions  in  A.D.  Gl.  lie 
•as  one  of  the  richeat  of  the  kinga  tributai}-  to  the 
Bwians  (aeo  Smlth'a  Diet,  of  Clou.  Biog.  a.  v.).    Uia 
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son,  ulao  called  Antiocbna  Epiphanee,  waa  betrothed, 
A.D.  43,  to  Dmsilla,  the  daaghler  of  Agrippa  (Jo- 
aephna,  Aol.  lix,  S,  I).  He  assisted  Titna  in  (he  final 
aiegeof  JeraBalem(JoaepbDB,  War,  v,  11,  S;  Tacitua, 
Uitt.  V,  1).  Bat  in  A.D.  'i  he  waa  accused  by  Psitua, 
governor  of  Syria,  of  consinring  with  the  Parthians 
againat  the  Romans,  and,  being  depiised  from  bis 
kingdom,  retired  fintto  Lacedcmon  and  then  to  Rome, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  great  re- 
spect (JoMphoa,  tfar,  vii,  7). 

AntlootaUB,  bishop  of  Ptolemala  in  Pileatlne,  & 
Syrian  by  birth.  At  tbe  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
turi'  be  went  to  Constaatinopie,  where  hia  eloquent 
pnachlng  gained  him  the  reputation  of  another  Cbrj'a- 
oatom.  He  died  not  later  than  40S.  Betides  many 
aennona,  he  left  a.  large  work  "against  Avarice," 
which  is  lost.— Theodont,  Dial.  M;  PboC  Cod.  388; 
An.  Cimcil.  Epka.  iii,  118 )  Labbe,  Catai.  Codd.  Vin- 
dobon.  pt.  i,  p.  lie,  No.  58. 

AnttooboB,  monk  of  St.  Saba,  near  Jerusalem,  at 
the  time  of  tbe  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Porslana 
(A.D.  614),  and  aatbor  of  an  "Epitome  of  Chriatian 
Faith"  CnaviiKTT]!  r^c  'Ayi'iE  Tpn^qc),  firct  publish- 
ed in  Lathi  by  Tilman  (Paris,  1543,  Svo) ;  reprinted  in 
the  BiUiotJktca  Palrvm  (Paris,  IfiTS;  Colon.  1618; 
I.ugd.  16T7) ;  in  the  original  Greek,  first  by  Dncieus, 
in  the  ^acfan'i  Bibl.  Pair.  (Par.  IGM),  reprinted  in 
Monll'a  Bibl.  Pair.  (Par.  1B44),  and  >  considerabla 
fragment  in  Fabriclna's  Bibl.  Croc,  x,  GOl. 

Autipeedobaptlstl  (fmia  ilyri,  agaiiut,  xolf, 
child,  and  /iam!,iii,  to  baptiit),  peraons  it  ho  object  t« 
I  tbe  baptism  of  infanta,  on  the  aaaumptlon  that  Christ's 
'  commiaaion  to  baptlie  appears  to  them  to  restrict  thia 
ordinance  to  such  only  as  are  taught,  or  mode  disci- 
pltiB  ;  and  that  conlequently  infanta,  who  cannot  bo 
thna  Uught,  ought  to  be  excluded.  The  Baptists, 
Campbellitea,  and  Mennonitaa  are  AnUpoidobaptisti, 
See  tboae  titlsa. 

As'tlpAB  ('Avr/wnt;,  for  'kvrirarpo^^  Antipatrr; 
eomp.  Joaephaa,  Ant.  xiv,  1,3),  tbe  name  of  three  men. 

1.  A  aon  of  Herod  tbe  Great  by  Malthace,  a  Sa- 
maritan (Joaeph.  ^ni.  xvil,  I,  S;  ITor,  i,  S8,  4).  He 
inherited  of  his  father's  dominiona  only  Galilee  and 
Perm  (B.C.  6),  oa  tetrarch  (q.  v.),  with  a  j-ear!y  in- 
come of  200  talents  (Joaeph.  Ant.  xvil,  8,  1 ;  II,  4); 
Jesoa  wa*  thna  within  hia  territorial  jurisdiction  (Luko 
iiiii,  7).  Ho  lint  married  the  daughter  of  the  Ara- 
bian  king  Aretas,  bnt  afterward  became  enamored 
with  Henidiaa,  hia  haltbrother  Philip-a  wife,  ond  con- 
tracted a  clandestine  marriage  with  her,  on  which  ac- 
count the  Arabian  princess  indignantly  returned  to 
her  father  (Joseph.  Amt.  iviil,  6  1).  Herodlas  in- 
veigled her  new  husband  into  tbe  execution  of  John 
tbe  Baptist  (Matt,  siv,  4).  HU  former  father-in-law, 
Aretas,  not  long  afterward  (according  to  Joseph ua 
about  one  year  before  the  death  of  Tiberius.  1.  e.  A.D. 
86)  declared  war  against  him,  on  pretence  of  a  disputa 
about  boundaries,  but  probably  in  reality  to  avenge 
ttifl  insult  to  his  daughter,  and  entirely  routed  his 
orroy  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvlli,  5, 1),  but  was  obliged  to  de- 
sist fVom  farther  steps  by  the  intervention  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Antipaa  visited  Rome  on  the  acceasion  of  Co- 
iignlo,  althongb  fond  of  ease,  at  tbe  instance  of  bis 
vain  and  aoibitious  wife,  in  order  to  secure  the  same 
royal  title  (which  la  derisively  ascribed  to  him  la 
Mark  vl,  14)  that  hia  nephew  Herod  Agrippa  had  just 
Bcqnired  (JoMph.  .int.  xviit,  7,  1);  bnl  upon  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  latter  he  was  dethroned  by  the  empe- 
ror (A.D,  8S ;  see  Ideler,  Chronol.  il,  809  eq. ;  comp. 
Joseph.  AiU.  xviii,  E,  11 ;  7,  2),  and,  together  with 
Herodiaa,  who  would  not  desert  biro  in  bis  misfor- 
tDDS,  banlabed  to  Lyoua  in  Gaol  (Joseph.  Ami.  xvlli, 
3),  not  to  Vienna  (Eusab.  i/uf.  Eccla.  1, 11),  but  died 
in  Spain  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  9,  6),  whither  be  eventu- 
oiiynmoved.  (SeeKoch.CemmowUlaliV.  C.jwrnir- 
BWM  et/ala  A  atipa  demoiatrato,  Halmat.  1731 ;  comi. 
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Coin  of  Herod  ADtlpai,  with  the  Title  ^^Tetrarch  ;**  the  Rererae 
benring  the  Name  of  *^  Tiberlaa,**  one  of  the  Cities  improved 
bjhim. 

Zonif  BibUoth,  Antiq.  i»  1021.)  Although  Josephua 
relates  no  great  series  of  infamous  acts  on  the  part  of 
Antipas,  it  is  yet  very  evident  that  he  was  a  frivolous 
prince  (comp.  Mark  viii,  15 ;  Luke  xiii,  32),  abandon- 
ed to  the  pleasures  of  life  (comp.  Joseph.  AtiL  xviii, 
4,  5),  destitute  of  firmness  of  character  (comp.  Luke 
xxiii,  11),  aware  of  hU  faults  (Luke  ix,  7  sq.),  yet  not 
disinclined  to  arbitrary  acta  (Luke  xiii,  38),  whom  Luke 
(iii,  19)  charges  with  many  crimes  (irovtipd),  as  like- 
wise Jewish  tradition  paints  in  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous light  ('>oblc,  llist,  IduM.  p.  251  sq.). — Winer,  i, 
i84.     See  Herod. 

2.  A  person  *'  of  royal  lineage'*  in  Jerusalem,  and 
city  treasurer,  the  first  man  seized  by  the  assassins 
during  the  last  war  with  the  Romans,  and  soon  after 
butchered  in  prison  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  3,  4  and  5). 

3.  A  '*  faithful  martyr,"  mentioned  in  Rev.  ii,  13. 
A.D.  ante  100.  He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  our 
Saviour's  first  disciples,  and  a  bishop  of  Pergamus, 
and  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  a  tumult  there  by  the 
priests  of  iEsculapius,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  in 
that  city  (Ensebius,  ffist,  Ecd.  iv,  5).  Tradition  re- 
lates that  ho  was  burned  in  a  brnzen  hull  under  Domi- 
tian  (Acta  Sanctorum^ u,  3,  4).  His  da}*  in  the  Greek 
calendar  is  April  11  (Menol,  Gr,  iii,  51). 

Antip'ater  ('AvnVarpoc,  instead  of  his  father), 
the  name  of  several  men  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Jose- 
phus. 

1.  The  son  of  Jason,  and  one  of  tho  two  ambassa- 
dors sent  by  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  tho  Maccabees  to 
renew  the  league  with  the  Romans  and  Lacedsemoni- 
ans  (1  Mace,  xii,  16 ;  xiv,  22). 

2.  The  father  of  Herod  the  Great  (q.  v.)  was,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  (iin/.  xiv,  1, 3 ;  for  other  accounts 
of  his  parentage,  see  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  ap,  Jotepk. 
in  loc. ;  Africanus,  ap,  Eusebius,  Hiat,  Eccies.  1,  6,  7 ; 
Photius,  BibL  76  and  238),  the  son  of  a  noble  Idumov 
an,  to  whom  the  government  of  that  district  had  been 
given  by  Alexander  Jannasus  (q.  v.)  and  his  queen 
Alexandra,  and  at  their  court  tho  3'oung  Antipater  was 
brought  up.  In  B.C.  65  he  persuaded  Hyrcanus  to 
take  refuge  from  his  brother  Aristobulus  II  with  Are- 
tas,  king  of  Arabia  Petnea,  by  whom,  accordingly,  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  replace  H^Tcanus 
on  the  throne  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  2 ;  War,  i,  6,  2).  In 
B.C.  64  Antipater  again  supported  the  cause  of  Hyr- 
canus before  Pompey  in  Ccele-Syria  (^Ant,  xiv,  3,  2). 
In  the  ensuing  year  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Pompey 
and  Aristobulna  deposed;  and  henceforth  wo  find 
Antipater  both  zealously  adhering  to  Hyrcanus  and 
laboring  to  ingratiate  himself  with  tho  Romans.  His 
services  to  the  latter,  especially  against  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  and  in  Egypt  against  Archelaus 
(B.C.  57  and  56),  wcro  favorably  regarded  by  Scaurus 
and  Gabinius,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey ;  his  active 
zeal  against  Mithridatcs  of  Pergamus  in  the  Alexan- 
drian war  (B.C.  48)  was  rewarded  by  Jnlius  Caosar 
with  tlio  gift  of  Roman  citizenship ;  and,  on  Caesar'a 
coming  into  SjTia  (B.C.  47),  Hyrcanus  was  confirmed 
by  him  in  tho  high-prieathood  through  Antipater'a  in- 
fluence, notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  Antigonus, 
aon  of  Aristobulus,  while  Antipater  himself  was  ap- 
pointed procurator  of  Judosa  (Joaephua,  Ant.  xiv,  5, 1 
and  2;  6,  2-4  and  8 ;  War,  i,  8,  1  and  7 ;  9,  3-5).  Af- 
ter Cssar  had  left  Syria  to  go  against  Phiamacea,  Anti- 
pater aet  about  arranging  the  country  under  the  exiat- 
ini  government,  and  appointed  his  aona  Phaaafilns  and 


Herod  governors  raapectively  of  Jerusalem  and  Gali- 
lee (Joseph.  AnL  xiv,  9,  1  and  2 ;  War,  i,  10,  4).  In 
B.C.  46  he  diasuaded  Herod  from  attacking  Hyrcanoa, 
and  in  B.C.  43  (after  Ccsar'a  death)  he  regulated  the 
tax  imposed  by  Cassius  upon  Jndiea  for  the  support 
of  the  Roman  troops  (ilii^.  xiv,  9,  5 ;  11,  2 ;  War,  i, 
10, 9 ;  11,  2).  During  the  last-mentioned  year  he  was 
carried  off  by  poison  which  Malichus,  whose  life  he  had 
twice  saved,  bribed  the  cup-bearer  of  Hyrcanus  to  ad- 
minister to  him  {Ant.  xiv,  11,  2-4;  War,  i,  11,  2-4). 

3.  The  eldest  son  of  Herod  the  Great  (q.  v.)  by  his 
first  wife,  Doris  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  12,  1).  Jose- 
phus describes  him  as  a  monster  of  crafty  wickedness 
(icaiciac  ftwrnptov.  War,  i,  24,  1).  Herod,  having 
divorced  Doris  and  married  Mariamne,  B.C.  88,  ban- 
ished Antipater  fl'om  court  {War,  i,  22,  1),  but  re- 
called him  afterward,  in  the  hope  of  checking  the  sop* 
posed  resentment  of  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  for 
their  mother  Mariamne*s  death.  Antipater  now  in- 
trigued to  bring  these  his  half-brothers  under  the  sos- 
picion  of  their  father,  and  with  such  success  that 
Herod  altered  his  intentions  in  their  bohaU^  recalled 
Doris  to  court,  and  sent  Antipater  to  Rome,  reoom- 
mended  to  Augustus  {Ant.  xvi,  3;  War,  i,  23,  2). 
He  still  continued  his  machinations  against  hb  broth- 
ers, in  concert  with  Salome  and  Pherorjui,  and  aided 
by  a  certain  Spartan  Eurycles  (comp.  Plut.  Ani,  p. 
9476),  till  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  death, 
B.C.  6  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  4,  11;  War,  i,  23-27). 
See  Alexander.  Having  thus  removed  his  rii.'als, 
and  been  declared  successor  to  the  throne,  he  entered 
into  a  plot  with  his  uncle  Pheroras  against  the  life  of 
his  father;  but  this  being  discovered  during  bis  ab- 
sence to  Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  to  carry  out  a 
part  of  the  scheme,  he  was  remanded  to  Judaea  by  his 
father,  and  then  tried  before  Varus,  the  Roman  gov- 
emor  of  Syria.  The  sentence  against  him  being  con- 
firmed bj'  Augustus,  although  with  a  recommendation 
of  mercy,  he  was  executed  in  prison  by  the  order  of 
his  father,  now  himself  in  his  last  illness  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xvii,  1-7;  War,  \,  28-33;  Ensebius,  Hiil.  Ecd. 
i,  8, 12). 

4.  The  oldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Phasaelns  bv 
Salampsio,  the  daughter  of  Herod  the  Great  (Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xviii,  6.  4).     See  Hkrod. 

5.  Tho  son  of  Salome,  Herod's  sister ;  ho  married 
his  cousin  Cypres,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  Cy- 
pres (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  5,  4).  He  was  an  able  orator, 
and  in  an  extended  speech  opposed  the  confirmation 
of  Archelaus  (q.  v.)  in  his  royal  legacy  before  the 
Emperor  Augustus  {Anit.  xvii,  9,  5).     See  Herod. 

6.  A  Samaritan,  steward  of  Antipater  the  son  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  tortured  him  in  order  to  pro- 
cure evidence  against  his  master  (Josephus,  YFor,  i, 
30,5).     See  No.  8. 

Antip'atria  (kvTnrarpiQ,  from  Antipaier;  in  the 
Talmud  D'ns&'^IsaK,  ace  Lightfoot,  Hor.  JTeb.  p.  109 
sq.),  a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  in  honor  of  hia 
father  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  5,  2;  War,  i,  21,  9),  on 
the  site  of  a  former  place  called  Ccqihar-mAa  (\a^p- 
^a^a  or  KaifMpffafia,  Josephus,  Ant.  xiii,  15, 1 ;  xvi, 
5,  2).  The  spot  (according  to  Ptolemy,  lat.  32®, 
long.  66^  20')  was  well  watered  and  fertile ;  a  stream 
flowed  round  the  city,  and  in  its  neighborhood  were 
groves  of  large  trees  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  5,  2;  War, 
i,  21,  9).  Caphar-saba  was  120  stadia  from  Joppa; 
and  between  the  two  places  Alexander  Balaa  drew  a 
trench,  with  a  wall  and  wooden  towers,  as  a  defenco 
against  the  approach  of  Antiochua  (Joaephua,  Ant, 
xiii,  15, 1 ;  War,  i,  4,  7).  Anttpatris  also  lay  between 
Cffisarea  and  Lydda  (Jtin.  ffieroa.  p.  600).  It  waa 
not  exactly  on  the  sea  (Schleusner,  Lex.  a.  v.),  but 
full  two  miles  inland  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  1)  on 
the  road  leading;  to  Galilee  (Miahna,  Gattm,  vii«  7 ; 
comp.  Reland,  Palfr^.  p.  409,  417,  444).  These  cir- 
cumstances indicate  tliat  Antipatris  was  in  tho  iiud»t 
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of  a  plaio,  and  not  at  Armf^  where  the  Cnuaden  sup- 
poMd  they  had  found  it  (Will.  Tvr.  ix,  19 ;  xiv,  10 ; 
Vitracns/c.  23 ;  Brocard,  c.  10 ;  comp.  Reland,  Palcut, 
p.  569, 570).  On  the  road  from  Kamlah  to  Nazareth, 
Boith  of  Ras  el-Ain,  Prokesch  (Reise  tiw  Heilige  Jjond, 
Wieo,  1881)  came  to  a  place  called  Kaffir  Saba;  and 
the  position  which  BergliaiiB  aasigns  to  this  town  in 
his  map  is  almost  in  exact  agreement  with  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  Antipatris  in  the  Itm.  Hierot,  Per- 
ceiTing  this,  Ranmer  {PaiAttima,  p.  \AA,  4G2)  happily 
rfljectnred  that  this  Kefr  Saba  was  no  other  than 
the  reproduced  name  of  Caphar-sabai  which,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  has  again  supplanted  the  for- 
eign, arbitrary,  and  later  name  of  Antipatris  (comp. 
the  HtJl,  Lie,'Zeit,  1945,  No.  280).  This  conjecture 
has  been  confirmed  by  I)r.  Robinson,  who  gives  Ketr 
Saba  as  the  name  of  the  village  in  question  (J2eManA«s, 
ill,  46-48 ;  see  also  later  ed.  ot  Reaearches,  iii,  188, 139 ; 
and  BSfHofh,  Sae,  1853,  p.  528  sq.).  Paul  was  brought 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antipatris  by  ni^bt,  on  his  route 
to  Ccsarea  (Acts  xxiii,  31 ;  comp.  Thomson's  Land 
and  Bookf  i,  258).  Dr.  Robinson  was  of  opinion,  when 
be  poblished  bis  first  edition,  that  tho  road  which  the 
soldiers  took  on  this  occasion  led  from  Jerusalem  to 
C«sarea  by  the  pass  of  Beth-Horon,  and  by  Lydda  or 
Diospolis.  This  is  the  route  which  was  followed  by 
Cestios  GaHus,  as  mentioned  by  Joseph  us  (War,  ii, 
19, 1),  and  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  given 
in  the  J«niMi/!ms  JHnerary^  according  to  which  Antip- 
atris is  42  miles  from  Jerusalem,  and  26  from  Cassarca. 
Even  on  this  supposition  it  would  havo  been  quite 
posnble  for  troops  leaving  Jerusalem  on  the  evening 
of  one  day  to  reach  Caeaarea  on  tho  next,  and  to  start 
thence,  siter  a  rest,  to  return  to  (it  is  not  said  that 
tbey  arrived  at)  their  quarters  at  Jerusalem  before 
nightfall.  But  the  difficulty  is  entirely  removed  by 
Dr.  Smithes  discovery  of  a  much  shorter  road,  leading 
hr  Gophna  direct  to  Antipatris.  On  this  route  he 
met  the  Roman  pavement  again  and  again,  and  indeed 
ars  '*  he  does  not  remember  observing  anywhere  be- 
fore 90  extensive  remains  of  a  Roman  road"  {^BiMioth, 
Sac,  1848,  p.  478-498).  Van  do  Velde,  however  {Me- 
nuh,  p.  285  sq.),  contends  that  the  position  of  Mejdel 
YAa  corresponds  better  to  that  of  Antipatris.  In 
tile  time  of  Jerome  (Epitaph,  Pavlay  108)  it  was  a  half- 
rained  town.  Antipatris,  during  the  Roman  era,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  military 
importance  (Josephus,  War^  iv,  8,  1).  Vespasian, 
wbile  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  Jewish  war,  halted 
at  Antipatris  two  dttys  lieforc  be  resumed  his  career 
of  desolation  by  burning,  destroying,  and  laying  waste 
the  cities  and  villages  in  his  way  (see  Conyboare 
and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistlet  of  St,  Paul,  ii,  269). 
This  city  is  supposed  (by  Calmct,  s.  v.)  to  have  l>ecn 
the  same  with  Capkanaloma  (or  CapharMroma,  pcr- 
iiapf  also  Capartemelia ;  seo  Reland,  Palatt.  p.  690, 
601),  where  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  reign  of  Deme- 
trios  between  Nicanor,  a  man  who  was  an  implacable 
fottar  of  the  Jews,  and  Judas  Haccabasus,  when  five 
tlioQsand  of  Nicanor's  army  were  slain,  and  the  rest 
ttved  themselves  by  flight  (1  Mace,  vii,  26-82). 

AntiphXliiB  (  Avri^tXoct  ingttad  of  a  friend)^  a 
friend  of  Antipater,  charged  by  the  party  of  Pberoras 
^ith  bringing  from  Egypt  a  poisonous  draught  for 
Herod  (Josephus,  AtU.  xvii,  4,  2;  War^  i,  80,  5);  a 
Fo^incion  confirmed  by  a  letter  intereepted  between 
Antlphilns  and  Antipater  {Ant,  xvU,  5,  7).     See  Ax- 

TIPATEB, 

Antfphon  (tram  Avri,  in  tens,  and  ^vfi^  a  tound), 
the  tingittg  or  dianting  of  one  portion  of  a  choir  tin  re- 
rh  to  another  when  the  psalms  are  sung  or  chanted. 
In  the  **  wspoueof  inm"  the  verse  is  spoken  only  by 
<^o«  penon  on  either  side,  or  by  one  person  on  one  side, 
'iionsh  by  many  on  the  other ;  whereas,  in  antiphony, 
^  Tcnes  are  song  by  the  two  parts  of  the  choir  al- 
t^nately.    Antipbonal  singing  is  supposed  to  have 


been  brought  into  use  in  the  Western  Chureh  by  Am- 
brose, who,  about  the  year  874,  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced it  into  the  Chureh  of  Milan,  in  imitation  of  tho 
Eastern  Chureh,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  of  great- 
er antiquity,  though  as  to  the  time  of  its  institution  au- 
thors are  not  agreed.  The  chanting  of  the  psalms  in 
this  antiphonal  manner  was  practiced  by  the  Hebrews; 
and  some  of  thcso  were  actually  composed  in  alternate 
verses,  with  a  view  to  their  l)eing  used  in  a  responsivo 
manner.  In  the  English  Chureh,  where  there  is  no 
choir,  the  reading  of  tho  Psalter  is  divided  between 
the  minister  and  the  people ;  and  in  the  cathedral  ser- 
vice the  psalms  are  chanted  throughout,  two  full 
choira  being  provided,  stationed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  chureh.  Ono  of  these,  having  chanted  one  of  tho 
venes,  remains  silent  while  tho  opposite  choir  replies 
in  tho  verse  socceeding ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  psalm 
tho  Gloria  Patri  is  sung  by  the  united  choin,  accom- 
panied by  the  oi^n. — Bingham,  Orip.  Ecelet,  bk.  xiv, 
ch.  i,  §  11 ;  Farrar,  EecL  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Aktrsu. 

AnHphonarium  or  Antlphonaxy,  a  Roman 
service-book  containing  all  the  anthems,  responsaries, 
collects,  and  whatever  else  was  said  or  sung  in  the 
choir,  except  the  lessons.  It  is  sometimes  called  tho 
rraponsorttcin,  from  the  responses  contained  in  it.  The 
author  of  the  Roman  antiphonary  was  Gregor}*  tho 
Great.  IVo  read  of  nocturnal  and  diurnal  antiphona- 
rics,  for  tho  use  of  daily  and  nightly  offices ;  of  Fum> 
mer  and  winter  antiphonaries ;  also  antiphonaries  for 
countr}*  churehes.  These  and  many  other  popish 
books  were  forbidden  to  be  used  by  the  3  and  4  Ed- 
ward VI.— Farrar,  Ecd,  Diet,  s.  v.     See  Aktipiion. 

Antlpope  (firom  dvri,  agcdmaiy  i.  e.  a  rival  pope), 
a  pontiff  elected  by  the  will  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  in- 
trigues of  a  faction,  in  opposition  to  one  canonically 
chosen.  The  emperora  of  (Germany  were  the  first  to 
set  up  popes  of  their  own  nomination  against  thcso 
whom  the  Romans  had  elected  without  consulting 
them.  Otho  the  Great  displaced  successively  two 
bishops  of  Rome ;  and  when  Sylvester  III  had  expelled 
from  the  capital  of  Christendom  Benedict  IX,  whoso 
profligacy  had  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  the 
honor  of  the  sovereign  pontificate,  Conrad  II,  king  of 
Germany,  brought  back  this  worthless  pastor,  who 
hastened  to  sell  his  dignity  to  Gregory  VI.  As  Bene- 
dict, however,  soon  repented  of  this  transaction,  there 
were  now  three  popes  at  a  time,  and  their  number 
was  increased  to  four  by  the  election  of  Clement  II 
in  1046.  Shortly  after,  Alexander  II  found  a  rival 
in  Honorius  II ;  and  in  1080  the  same  unseemly 
spectacle  was  witnessed,  when  Heniy  IV,  emperor 
of  Germany,  elevated  to  the  papal  chair  Guibert  of 
Ravenna,  under  the  title  of  Clement  III,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  implacable  adversary,  Gregory  VII.  But 
after  the  death  of  Gregory  Clement  was  himself  op- 
posed successively  by  Victor  III  and  Urban  II,  and  at 
last  died  at  a  distance  flrom  Rome,  having  just  beheld 
the  exaltation  of  Pascal  II  as  the  successor  of  Urban. 
During  the  twelfth  century  several  antipopes  flour- 
ished, such  as  Gregory  VIII  and  Honorius  III.  On 
the  death  of  tho  latter,  France  began  to  intermeddle 
in  these  disgraceful  strifes,  and  upheld  the  cause  of 
Innocent  II  against  Anaclct ;  while  the  kings  of  Sici- 
ly, on  the  other  hand,  frequently  set  up  a  pontiff  of 
their  own  against  tho  choice  of  the  emperore.  Tho 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  swarm  with  anti- 
popes;  but  what  specially  deserves  notice  is  **the 
great  schism  of  the  West,**  produced  by  these  shame- 
less rivalries  in  1878 — a  schism  which  divided  the 
Chureh  for  fifty  years.  It  broke  out  after  the  death 
of  Gregory'  XI,  at  tho  election  of  Urban  VI,  whom 
the  voice  of  the  Roman  people,  demanding  an  Italian 
pope,  and  not  one  who  should  fix  his  pontificate,  like 
several  of  his  predecessore,  at  a  distance  from  Biome, 
had  elevated  to  the  papal  throne.  The  French  car 
dinals  objected,  withdrew  to  Provence,  and  elected  a 
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new  pope,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VII,  who  was 
recognised  by  France,  Spain,  Savoy,  and  Scotland; 
while  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  the  whole  north 
of  Europe,  supported  Urban  VI.  These  two  popes  ex- 
communicated each  other ;  nor  did  they  even  fear  to 
compromise  their  sacred  character  by  the  most  cruel 
outrages  and  the  most  odious  insults.  The  schism 
continued  after  their  death,  when  three  popes  made 
their  appearance  '*  in  the  field,"  all  of  whom  were  de- 
posed by  the  Council  of  Constance  in  1415,  and  Cardi- 
nal Colonna  elected  in  their  room,  under  the  title  of 
Martin  V.  The  last  antipope  was  Clement  VIII. 
With  him  the  schism  ceased;  but  the  evil  was  done, 
and  nothing  could  remedy  it.  The  dogma  of  papal 
infallibility  had  received  a  mortal  wound  **in  the 
house  of  its  friends,"  and  the  scepticism  induced  on 
this  point  rapidly  extended  to  others. — Chambers,  £»- 
cydopoedia^  s.  v.     See  Pope  ;  Papacy. 

Antiquities,  Sacred,  a  term  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  embracing  whatever  relates  to  the  religious, 
political,  social,  domestic,  and  individual  life,  not  onl}' 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  but  also  of  those  kingdoms,  tribes, 
and  persons  that  were  connected  with,  or  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  chosen  people  (with  the  exception 
of  histor}'  and  biography)  in  the  several  stages  of  its 
development  prior  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  b}'  tho 
Romans,  and  to  the  usages  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  earlier  ages. 

I.  Biblical,  —  The  Scriptures  themselves  aro  ,tho 
in'eat  source  whence  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and 
Christian  antiquities  may  be  drawn ;  and  whoever 
wishes  to  have  an  accurate  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  must,  with  this  express  pur- 
pose in  view,  make  the  holy  record  the  object  of  a 
careful,  sustained,  and  systematic  study.  Much  of 
the  Old  Testament  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
picture  writing ;  and  the  history  of  the  Saviour  car- 
ries us  into  the  very  bosom  of  domestic  life.  Tho 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  from  these  sources  is  pe- 
culiarly valuable,  from  the  stamp  of  truth  which  every 
part  of  it  liears.  Few,  however,  have  the  disposition, 
the  leisure,  or  the  ability  for  the  requisite  study ;  and 
thereforo  the  aid  of  the  scholar  and  divine  is  desirdblo, 
if  not  indispensable.  But  besides  what  may  be  learn- 
ed from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  .much  remains  to 
be  known  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  teach ;  for, 
like  all  other  books  relating  to  ages  long  by-gone,  they 
contain  allusions,  phraseology,  modes  of  thought  and 
speech,  which  can  be  understood  either  not  at  all,  or 
but  imperfectly,  without  light  derived  from  extrane- 
ous sources ;  and  that  the  rather  because  the  Hebrews 
were  not  a  literar}'  people,  and  the  aim  of  the  sacred 
penmen  was  far  higher  than  to  achieve  intellectual 
reputation.  The  heathen  vrriters  aflTord  very  scanty 
materials  for  illustrating  biblical  antiquities,  so  igno- 
rant or  prejudiced  wen  they  on  topics  of  that  kind. 
Indirect  information  and  undesigned  testimonies  may 
be  here  and  thera  extracted  from  their  writings,  but 
in  generjd  they  communicate  no  useful  information 
except  on  geographical  and  kindred  subjects.  The 
least  barren  of  them  is  the  earliest  prose  writer  ex- 
tant, Herodotus,  who,  in  his  second  l>ook  and  part  of 
the  third,  furnishes  snatches  of  information  which 
may  be  of  service,  especially  in  conjunction  with  the 
light  which  recent  discoveries  in  Eg}'ptian  antiquities 
have  so  happily  thrown  on  the  biblical  records  {The 
Egypt  of  Jlerodotut,  by  John  Kenrick,  M.A.  1841 ; 
Manners  and  Customs  of  fhe  A  ncient  Egyptians,  by  Sir 
J.  0.  WUkinson,  1837, 1841). 

The  study  of  biblical  antiquities,  viewed  as  an  aid 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, began  probably  on  the  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish exile,  when  a  lengthened  past  already  stretch- 
ed out  to  the  Israelitish  nation  as  they  looked  back 
toward  their  origin ;  and,  from  the  new  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  new  modes  of 
thought  and  action  to  which  they  had  become  habitu- 


ated, they  must  have  found  many  things  in  their  sa- 
cred books  which  were  as  difficult  to  be  underrtood  as 
they  were  interesting  to  their  feelings.  The  ideas, 
views,  and  observations  which  thence  resulted  were 
held,  taught,  transmitted,  and  from  age  to  age  aug- 
mented by  Jewish  doctors,  whose  nrofessed  duty  was 
the  expounding  of  the  law  of  the  fathers ;  and  after 
having  passed  through  many  generations  by  oral  com- 
munication, were  at  length,  in  the  second  and  some 
subsequent  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  committed 
to  writing.  See  Talmud.  This  source  of  informa- 
tion, as  being  traditionary  in.  its  origin,  and  disfigured 
by  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  superstition,  must,  to  be 
of  any  service,  be  used  with  the  greatest  care  and  dis- 
crimination. It  seems,  however,  to  have  fallen  into 
somewhat  undue  depreciation,  but  has  been  success- 
fully employed  by  recent  writers  in  delineating  a  pic- 
ture of  the  age  in  which  our  Lord  appeared  {Das  Jakr^ 
hundert  des  Heih,  by  Gfrorer,  Stuttgart,  X888).  In 
the  first  century  Josephus  wrote  two  worius  of  une- 
qual merit,  on  The  Jewish  War  and  The  Antiquities  of 
Ihz  Jews,  which,  notwithstanding  some  credulity  and 
bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  author,  afford  valuable  in- 
formation, particularly  in  relation  to  tho  manners, 
customs,  and  opinions  of  his  own  times.  Had  anoth- 
er work  of  which  the  writer  speaks  (preface  to  the  An- 
tiquiiies)  come  down  to  these  days,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  philosophicid  treatise  on  the  Mo- 
saic laws  and  institutions,  giving  probably,  after  the 
manner  of  Michaelis  in  his  Mosaisches  ReiJu^  the  ro- 
tionale  of  the  sevenl  obsen'ances  enjoined,  some  con- 
siderable light  might  have  been  tlirown  on  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  nation,  though  the  known  propensity 
of  Josephus  to  the  allegorical  method  of  interpreta- 
tion diminishes  the  regret  experienced  at  its  loss. 
Tho  works  of  Philo,  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  teach- 
er, which  were  also  produced  in  the  first  century,  have 
their  value  too  much  abated  by  his  love  of  the  same 
allegorical  method ;  which  he  was  led  to  pursue  main- 
ly by  his  desire  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion into  harmony  with  Oriental,  and  especially  Gre- 
cian systems  of  philosophy,  of  which  Philo  was  a  dili- 
gent student  and  a  great  admirer.  Little  ad^'antage 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  writers  among  the 
modem  Jews ;  for,  till  a  very  recent  period,  no  sound 
intellectual  activity  was  found  among  this  singular 
and  most  interesting  race.  Inspired,  however,  by  the 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mendelssolm  opened 
to  his  fellow-l>elievers  a  new  era,  and  introduced  a 
manner  of  thinking  and  writing  which  prepared  the 
way  for  many  valuable  Jewbh  productions,  and  gave 
an  impulse  to  the  mind  of  **the  nation,"  the  best 
outward  results  of  which  are  only  beginning  to  be 
seen. 

The  study  of  classical  antiquity,  which  coramenoed 
at  the  revival  of  letters,  was  not  without  an  influenoe 
on  biblical  archaeology ;  but  this  branch  of  knowledge 
is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  most  valuable  results  to  the 
systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  long-neglected  Hebrew  language,  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  Reformation  both  needed  and  colled 
forth.  It  was  not,  however,  till  within  the  lost  cen- 
tury that  the  intelligent  spirit  which  had  been  applied 
to  the  examination  of  classical  antiquity  in  Grermony 
so  directed  the  attention  of  Oriental  scholars  to  the 
true  way  of  prosecuting  and  developing  a  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  and  Christian  antiquities  as  to  bring  foitb 
treatises  on  the  subject  which  can  be  regarded  as  sat- 
isfactory in  the  present  advanced  state  of  general 
scholarship.  In  no  one  thing  has  the  mental  activity 
of  recent  times  contributed  more  to  the  science  of  bil>- 
lical  antiquities  than  by  leading  well-informed  tn^w* 
ellers  to  penetrate  into  eastern  countries,  especially 
Syria,  since,  by  communicating  to  the  world  the  fmits 
of  their  enterprise,  they  have  been  enabled  to  pfeeent 
to  no  small  extent  a  picture  of  what  these  lands  and 
their  inhabitants  must  have  been  of  old,  permaoen 
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behg  one  of  the  chief  chanctoristict  of  the  Oriental  |  in  Palestine,  haa  left  in  varions  works  very  Important 


mind.  From  Shaw  (TVoveJf  in  Barhary  and  the  JU- 
tmi)  ind  Harmer  (Ob§ervaiioni  en  poruma  Pa$$age*  of 
Sa^turt)  down  to  the  Taluable  work  hy  Prof.  Robin- 
fon  imtkal  Researches  in  Palestine,  1841, 1866),  a  no- 
mooQS  seriea  of  pnblications  liave  been  pat  forth, 
vhich  hare  contribated  to  throw  very  great  light  on 
Jewish  and  Cluistian  antiquity. 

The  earliest  trsatise  in  the  English  language  ex- 
presslT  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  antiquities  was  writ- 


information  respecting  the  geography,  natural  his- 
tory, and  customs  of  the  countri'.  Most  of  the  fa- 
thers, indeed,  furnish,  directly  or  indirectly,  valuable 
notices  respecting  Christum  antiquity,  and  in  a  body 
constitute  the  source  whence  for  the  most  part  writ- 
ers and  scholars  of  later  ages  have  drawn  their  ma- 
terials. The  reader  may  with  advantage  consult 
Some  AceotuU  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  by  John,  bishop  of  Lincoln  (1835) ;  also, 


ten  bj  Th.  Godw}-n,  B.D.  (Moses  and  Aaron,  CivU  cmd  Some  Aecotmt  of  the  Wrilinffs  and  Opinions  of  Justin 
EeehiasUcal  RiUs  used  by  the  Ancient  Hebrews  ob-  Martyr,  by  the  same  (Cambridge,  1829).  A  useful 
ierted,  etc.  4to,  1614).  This  work  passed  through  ,  compendium,  as  giving  specimens  of  the  writings,  and 
numy  editions  in  England ;  waa  translated  into  Latin  |  therein  views  of  the  opinions,  manners,  rites,  and  ob* 
br  J.  H.  Reiz  (1679);  furnished  with  a  preface  and  { servances  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  msy  be  found 
two  dissertations  by  Witains  (1690);  was  illustrated,  ;  in  BibUotheque  Choisie  des  Peres  de  VEglise  Grecque  et 
amended,  and  enlarged  by  Hottinger  (1710) ;  and  ,  JLatine,  by  M.  K.  S.  Guillon  (Paris,  1828). 
farther  annotated  on  by  Carpzovius  (1748).  In  1724  ,  For  a  long  period  after  the  revival  of  learning  the 
-^,  Thomas  Lewis  gave  to  the  public  his  Origines  lie-  '  subject  of  Christian  antiquities  received  no  specific  at- 
hnaejiMrAniiqmtiesoftheIIebrewJtepubUc,Avo\9.Bvo,  '  tention,  but  was  treated  more  or  less  summarily  in 
which  is  a  verj*  clabonte  and  carefully  compiled  treat-  i  general  histories  of  the  Church  of  Christ ;  as,  for  in- 
ise,  eompoBod  cf  materials  drawn  from  the  best  author-  '  stance,  in  the  great  Protestant  work,  Ecclesiast,  His- 
ities,  both  Jewbh  and  Christian.  A  work  of  much  [  toria  per  aliquot  viros  in  urbe  Magdeburg  (1559>74); 
vaine,  as  affording  fuller  views  on  some  topics,  and  and  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  by  Baronius,  Anntdes 
written  in  an  easy  style,  is  a  posthumoui  publication  |  Ecelesiast,  a  Christo  nato  ad  annum  1198  (Rom.  1568). 
by  Dr.  Jennings,  entitled  Jewish  Antiqmties,  or  a    If  any  exception  is  to  be  made  to  this  general  state- 


Courae  of  Lectures  on  the  three  First  Books  of  Godwyn*s 
Mmes  and  Aaron,  London,  1766 ;  edited,  with  a  prefhoe 
ef  fiome  value,  by  Philip  Fumeanx.  Fleury*8  work 
(Dr.  Adam  darkens  edition)  on  The  Manners  of  the 
Asaest  JsraeHtes,  eontammg  an  Account  of  the  peculiar 
CsSUms,  Lautm,  Policy,  and  Religion  of  the  Israelites, 
offen  a  pleasing  and  useful  introduction  tb  the  study 
of  the  (Hd  Testament  Scriptures.    A  valuable  and  (for 


ment,  it  is  on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholic  writers,  whose 
works,  however,  are  too  inaccurate  and  prejudiced  to 
be  of  an}'  great  value  in  these  times.  The  first  gen- 
eral treatise  on  Christian  antiquity  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  an  English  divine,  Jos.  Bingham,  Origines  Ee- 
elesiasticeB,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church 
(London,  1708*22, 10  vols.  8vo);  wluch  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Grischow  (1788),  and  into  German  (1778). 


ordinary  purposes)  complete  treatise  ma}*  be  found  by  j  The  work  corresponds  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  leam- 
the  English  student  in  Biblical  Antiquities,  by  John  ling,  care,  and  time  bestowed  upon  it;  but,  besides 
Jshn,  D.D.,  translated  by  T.  C.  Upham  (Andovcr,    being  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  the  Icnming  of  the  day. 


1927,  etc ;  N.  Y.  1858).  llioso  who  wish  to  enter  more 
iully  into  tho  subject  may  consult  the  original,  of 
wUeh  the  Ibregoing  ia  an  abridgment  {Bimsehe  Ar- 
dMogie^  A  caiefolly  compiled  and  well -written 
WDik  may  be  found  in  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  from 
mthentie  Sources,  and  their  Customs  illustrated  by  Mod- 
era  Tratels,  by  W.  Brown,  D.D.  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lond. 


it  has  its  value  diminished  by  the  High-Church  no- 
tions of  the  writer,  as  well  as  by  the  fitrcngtb  of  his 
prejudices  against  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  useful 
compendium,  written  in  a  liberal  spirit,  and  compiled 
chiefly  from  German  sources,  has  lately  been  publish- 
ed in  English  {A  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities, 
by  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  London,  1889),  in  which 


1^).    Much  important  matter  is  presented  in  Acof-  {  (Preface,  §  2,  and  Appendix  H)  may  be  found  a  con< 
demical  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  Antiqui-   cise  but  detailed  account  of  the  literature  of  Christian 


ties,  by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (2  vols.  8vo,  Boston, 
1840).  German  scholars  have  produced  numerous 
works  on  the  subject,  of  which  we  may  mention  as 
vortby  of  special  attention,  G.  L.  Batter*s  Kttrzgefasstes 
Lfhrfmch  der  Hebr,  A Iterthumer  desA,u.  JV.  T.  (second 
edUion,  by  £.  F.  K.  RoeenmQller,  Leipsic,  1886);  J. 
Ut.  A.  Scholz*8  Handbuch  der  Bibl,  Archdeiogie  (Bonn 


antiquttiee.  A  more  complete  catalogue  of  works,  em- 
bracing each  particular  brunch,  is  friven  in  Winer^s 
Ilandbuth  der  Theologischen  Uteratur,  Among  the 
best  Continental  treatises  on  the  general  subject  of 
Christian  antiquities  mny  be  mentioned  those  of  Au- 
^Bti,  HandbudK  d.  ChristL  Archaol.  (Leipzig,  1886-7, 
8  vols.  8vo);  Bobmer,  Die  christl.-kirrhl.  Alterthums- 


B.Wten,1834);  DnWetteiLehrbuchderHebr.-Jitdisch.  \  Wissenschaf t  (Bfvfl,:8ti6,S\o);  i>\ei  rl  I/andluch  ^ 
^rciaoi^,  Leipe.  1880),  translated  by  Rev.  Theodore  ;  cArwtiL -i-«>«A/.  Alttrthumer  (Leipzig,  :8.6-7,  3  vols. 


IWker,  Boat.  HtUnCs  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  may 
•erre  as  a  connecting  link  between  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tiaa  aatiqnitifts,  being  almost  equally  useful  for  both, 
ss  it  presents  a  picture  of  Judaiam  in  the  century 
vhich  preceded  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.     The  Eng 


8vo).— Kitto,  8.  V.     See  Arch  jccilogy. 

III.  Other  treatises  on  Biblical  aR'hsology  in  gen- 
eral: MQller(Giess.l880);  Ugolini  (Venet.  1744-69) ; 
Bellermann  (Erf.  1787  and  1812);  Ackermann  (Wien, 
182G) ;  Schmidt  (Neust.  1884).     On  Hebrew  antiqui- 


litb  tranalation  (by  the  Rev.  John  Kenrick,  M.A.)  from   ties :  Iken  (Brem.  1732,  etc.) ;  W&hner  (GOtt.  1748) ; 

tbe  Gciman  original  is  accompanied  by  valuable  notes  ,  Wamekros  (Weim.  1782,  etc.) ;  Faber  (Halle,  1773) ; 

sad  a  preface,  in  which  may  be  fbund  a  brief  outline    Babor  (Wefan.  1794,  Lpa.  1805);   Pareau   (I.Utraj. 

of  the  soarcea  of  biblical  arehaolog}'.     The  work  is    1823);  Wait  (Cambr.  1826);  HQlImann  (Lpz.  1834); 

conceived  and  executed  in  the  form  afn  story  or  novel,  '  Kalthoff  (MOnst.  1840).     On  Christian  antiquities: 

Fabriciua  (Hamb.  1760);  Palawtinus  (Ven.  1766); 
Blackmore  (Lond.  1760);  Baumgarten  (Hal.  1768); 
Simonis  (Hal.  1769) ;  Chrysander  (Lpz.  1775) ;  Sel- 
▼aggl  (Neap.  1772);  Pellica  (Neap.  1777-81);  Haag 
(Tab.  1785) ;  Volborth  (Gdtt.  1789)  ;  Binterim  (Mainz, 
1825^2);   Rheinwald  (Beri.  1880);   Locherer  (Frkf. 

ra  vhich  a  nnmber  of  short  tales  illustrative  of  ancient  1 1832) ;   BlQnter  (Kopenh.  1828) ;    Borsius  (Lugd.  B. 


sad  possesses  no  ordinary  interest,  independently  of 
its  bigh  theological  value,  as  affording  a  living  picture 
sf  tlie  cnstoma,  opinions,  and  laws  of  the  Jewish  people. 
In  French  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  work  b}'  M.  de 
Motttbron,  under  the  unsuitable  title  of  Essait  sur  la 
litteraiure  des  Jlebreux  (4  tomes,  12mo,  Paris,  1819), 


Hebrew  usages  and  opinions  are  prefaced  by  a  large 
and  elaborate  Introduction,  and  followed  by  a  great 
namber  of  learned  and.  curious  notes. 

IL  Eeeiesieutical  Antiquities, — Among  the  &thera  of 
the  Christian  Church,  Jerome,  who  waa  long  resident 


1825).  For  the  sources  of  biblical  antiquities,  see 
Archaoloot,  where  also  will  be  given  a  more  de- 
tailed view  of  the  Christian  department  of  the  subject 
Anti-BabbatarianB,  those  who  reject  the  Sab- 
bath, both  Jewish  and  Christian.     See  Sabbath. 
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ANTITRINITARIANS 


AntitactSB  (<1.  d.  aynraKraiy  from  Airntaeodf^  to 
rauf),  the  Antinomian  branch  of  the  Gnostics.  Gnos- 
ticism regarded  matter  as  absolutely  evil,  and  the  body 
as  the  seat  and  source  of  evil.  Gnostic  morality, 
therefore,  consisted  in  the  mortification  of  the  body. 
One  class  of  Gnostic  sects  tried  to  attain  this  end  by 
means  of  rigorous  asceticism  [see  Encratites],  the 
otlier  by  wilfully  abusing  it  for  debauchery*.  The  lat- 
ter cla^s  bore  the  collective  name  Antitactae,  as  they 
considered  the  law  as  not  obligatory  for  them,  and  in- 
tended to  show  their  contempt  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
Demiurgos,  the  author  of  matter,  and,  consequently, 
of  evil,  by  purposely  transgressing  the  commandments 
of  the  law.  To  this  class  lielong  the  Carpocratians, 
Basilidians,  and  others.  Whether  any  particular  sect 
ever  bore  the  name  Antitactn  is  still  controverted. — 
Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  461.     See  Gnosticism. 

Antitrinitariano,  a  general  name  either  applied 
to  all  who  oppose  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (q.  v.), 
or,  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Trinity  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
Church  and  to  those  of  the  16th  century. 

I.  The  Antitrinitarians  of  the  ancient  church,  bcforo 
the  Council  of  Nice,  were  generally  called  Monarchi- 
ans  (q.  v.).  They  may  bo  divided  into  two  classes : 
the  rationalistic  or  dynamic,  who  deified  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  regarding  him  merely  as  a  man  filled  with 
divine  power,  and  the  Patripassians  (q.  v.),  who  iden- 
tified the  Son  with  the  Father,  or  admitted  at  most 
only  a  modal  Trinity.  The  first  class  had  its  repre- 
sentatives even  in  tlie  Apostolical  Church,  for  Cerin- 
thus  (q.  V.)  taught  that  the  origin  of  Jesus  was  merely 
human ;  and  the  Ebionites,  though  differini;  on  some 
doctrinal  points,  agreed  in  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  on3  class  regarding  him  as  the  son  of  Maiy 
and  Joseph,  while  the  others,  although  looking  upon 
him  as  bom  of  the  Virgin  through  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  acknowledging  him  to  be  a  superhuman  being, 
yet  denied  his  divinity.  The  Blagi  (aliout  170)  rejects 
ed  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  and  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Theodotus  the  Elder,  or  the  Tanner,  was  excommuni- 
cated about  200  by  Bishop  Victor,  of  Rome,  for  teach- 
ing that  Christ  was  be:rotten  in  a  miraculous  way,  but 
otherwise  a  man,  without  any  superiority  to  othen 
except  that  of  righteousness.  From  the  sect  founded 
by  him  proceeded  Theodotus  the  Younger,  or  the 
Money-broker,  who  advocated,  but  at  the  same  time 
modified  the  views  of  the  elder  Theodotus.  He  main- 
Uined  that  the  '*  Logos"  dwelt  in  Melchizedek  to  a 
higher  de^reo  than  in  Christy  and  thus  became  tho 
founder  of  tbo  Melchizedecians.  Of  greater  influence 
than  the  heretics  thus  far  named  was  Artemon  (q.  v.), 
who  was  also  excluded  fh>m  the  Church  of  Rome  for 
maintainin.;  that  the  established  doctrine  of  the  church 
had  alwaj's  been  that  Christ  was  only  a  man,  until 
Bishop  Zephyrinus,  of  Rome,  had  introduced  the  newer 
doctrine  of  his  divinity.  Artemon  also  admitted  the 
anperhuman  origin  of  Christ,  but  denied  that  ho  was 
superior  to  the  prophets  except  by  virtue.  The  most 
important  of  tha  representatives  of  this  class  of  early 
Antitrinitarians  is  IHiul  of  Samosata,  bishop  of  Anti- 
och,  who  was  deposed  for  heresy  in  269.  He  main- 
tained that  Christ,  as  a  man,  was  begotten  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  that  the  "Logos"  which  then  began  personal- 
ly to  exist  dwelt  in  Christ  as  a  divine  power,  by  the 
use  of  which  he  rose  above  all  other  men,  and  became 
participant  of  divinity,  which,  therefore,  was  for  him 
a  moral,  not  a  natural  dignity. 

The  fint  representatives  of  the  second  class  of  the 
early  Antitrinitarians  was  Praxeaa  (q.  v.),  a  confessor 
in  the  time  of  Blarcus  Anrelius,  and  a  prominent  op- 
ponent of  the  Hontanists.  He  taught  that  the  Father 
himself  descended  into  the  Virgin,  that  he  was  bom 
from  her,  and  suffered,  aAd  that  he  (the  Father)  him- 
■elf  was  Christ;  that  only  in  so  far  as  he  assumed  fiesh 
in  Jesns  he  was  called  Son ;  that  he  was  not,  personally 
€r  cttherwise,  different  from  the  Son,  "but  made  him- 


self the  Son"  (tjpse  se  tUnfiUwnfeai),  and  that  be  nfi 
fered  in  the  Son  {pater  compat$us  eHjUio).    His  sdbf^ 
rents,  tlierefore,  were  called  **  PiitripatmauJ'^  Koetas 
(q.  V.)  of  Smjnma,  and  probably  a  pre8b}*tcr  of  Epbe* 
sua,  was  excluded  about  280  from  his  church  ai  a  P^ 
tripassian.   He  denied  this  charge,  and  we  are  not  fully 
informed  about  the  peculiar  kind  of  Monarchianism  to 
which  he  was  attached.     Callistus,  bishop  of  Rome, is 
also  said  to  have  belonged  to  this  class.    Dctyllns 
of  Bostra  (q.  v.)  denied  that  Christ  had  any  penonil 
existence  before  his  incarnation,  or  that  there  was  in 
Christ  a  divine  nature  dbtinct  from  that  of  his  Father, 
but  he  conceded  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Father  dwelt 
in  the  person  of  Jesus.     Under  the  instraction  of  Ori* 
gen,  he  repudiated  his  views  at  the  Sj'nod  of  Bostra  in 
244.    Tho  views  of  Beryllus  were  further  developed  by 
Sabellius  (q.  v.),  a  presbj'ter  of  Ptolemais  (250-260). 
According  to  him,  God  is  an  absolute,  undivided  unity 
(ftovoOi  And  the  **  Logos"  is  tho  self-revelation  of  God 
in  tho  world.     Tho  Father  reveals  himself  as  God 
when  he  gives  tho  law,  as  Son  when  he  becomes  man 
in  Christ,  and  as  Holy  Spirit  when  he  inspires  the 
hearts  of  the  believers. 

II.  The  Middle  Affa.—TheTO  are  few  traces  of  Anti- 
trinitarian  doctrines  in  the  church  history  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Amalric  of  Bcna,  and  his  disciple,  David 
of  Dinanto,  regarded  the  names  of  Father,  Son,  snd 
Holy  Ghost  as  expressions  for  three  different  ages  of 
the  world.  Tho  Paulicians,  tho  Catharists,  and  some 
other  sects,  revived,  with  other  Gnostic  and  Maniche* 
an  heresies,  also  tlioso  concerning  the  Trinity. 

III.  The  Time  of  the  jyfjrmatkm.— The  rationalistic 
element,  concealed  and  suppressed  by  the  Chorch  of 
Rome,  came  to  the  surface  naturally  at  the  period  of 
the  Reformation.    The  Anabaptist  attack  on  practical 
points  coincided  in  time,  and  partly  in  the  men  them- 
selves, with  tho  theoretical  attack  on  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     To  tho  firet  Antitrinitarians 
of  this  period  belongs  Johannes  Denk  (died  1528),  vho 
regarded  the  '"Logos"  as  tho  totality  of  all  hnrnaa 
souls,  which  received  its  highest  development  in  Je- 
sus.    He  denied  consistently  tho  pre-existence  of  the 
Logos,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Trinity.    Hetcer, 
who  was  executed  at  Basel  in  1629,  seems  to  have  l)een 
a  disciple  of  Denk.     Campanns,  who  died  in  prison 
at  Cleves,  waa  more  attached  to  Aruin  views.    He  re- 
garded the  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  ^  Logos"  as  a 
kind  of  marital  relation,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  an 
impersonal  emanation  from  both.     The  views  of  Da^ 
vid  Georgs  or  Joris,  of  Delft,  In  Holland,  were  iater- 
modiato  between  Sabellianism  and  the  Pantheism  of 
Amalric  of  Bona.     He  regarded  God  aa  an  undirMed 
unity  and  as  impersonal,  but  as  having  become  man 
in  three  persons,  Moses,  Elias,  Christ  or  Moses,  Christ, 
David  (himself),  corresponding  to  three  ages  of  the 
world.    Sen'ctus,  who  was  burned  in  1529,  sought  to 
unite  Sabellianism  with  the  teachings  of  Paul  of  Sa^ 
mosata.    God,  as  undivided  unity.  Is  tho  Father;  ss 
descending  upon  the  man  Jcsos,  he  is  the  *^  Logos 'f*^ 
Jesus,  pervaded  by  the  *^  Logos,"  is  tho  Son ;  God,  as 
the  power  which  penetrates  all  creatures,  and  espe* 
cially  the  human  soul,  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost.   Liter 
he  modified  his  -x-iewp,  and  represented  God  as  the  es- 
sence of  all  things ;  the  Logos  as  the  aelf-fevelatxm 
of  God,  and  including  within  himself  the  ideas  of  all 
other  things ;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  self-commu- 
nication of  God  to  the  creatures,  and  as  identical  with 
the  world-souL     All  the  Antitrinitarians  of  this  period 
thus  far  mentioned  were  more  or  Icsa  addicted  to  a 
pantheistic  mysticism,  and  in  their  views  coocenung 
the  Trinit}'  agreed  more  with  Sabellioa  than  with 
Ariuf .    One  of  the  fint  prominent  representatives  of  a 
rationalistic  Antitrinitarianinn  was  Gribaldo,  a  learned 
Italian  jurist,  who  maintained  that  the  Son  was  an- 
other God  of  the  same  nature,  but  derived  fkvm  the 
Father.     This  doctrine  of  three  gods  of  unequal  rank 
waa  completed  Ly  Gcntilla,  a  Calabrian.     The  adbe- 


ANTITYPE  2 

rteta  et  AntiliiiiKaruD  vitw*  In  tlw  Relbrmad  Church 
of  Priaml  wne  expellrd  in  1666,  md  faavs  tlace  been 
kneiTB  u  UniUiuns  (q.  v.).  Ttwy  bonond  Je«u 
■iinplj  u  »  min,  but  one  wbo  wae  richly  endowed  lif 
God,  ud  exilted  for  domitilon  over  tbo  whole  world. 
HMtoftbem  paid  ■dmation  to  hiin.  The  Uniluuits 
■tn  irgiRlied  as  >  cooimoDlt}',  ind  received  >  com- 
phtt  qitcm  of  doctrioe  from  Fsoitai  Soclniu  (q.  v.), 
■tw  cufiid  out  the  views  llrat  act  furth  liy  bU  uncle, 
Lxliua  SocinuB,  an  Italian  noldenmn.  The  principal 
uiirlD  of  hit  nyateni  wu  an  attempt  at  an  nccommoda- 
don  between  diSennt  purtiet  by  the  doctrioB  that,  aU 
thos^li  Jesiu  waa  bom  a  mprs  man,  ho  was  ncvetthe- 
]«i  witbant  any  earthly  Talher,  and  waa  wonderfully 
eodowed  by  God ;  wai  taken  up  into  hearen,  and  the 
reword  of  hi>  life  wa>  deiHed.  that  he  might  be  a  mo- 
iiafot  to  bring  nun,  allenuted  froni  God  by  tin,  to  the 
knowLcdgfl  and  ^racc  of  God,  and  that  ho  might  rei^n 
19  tbo  liiDg  of  fais  prople  in  all  periods  of  timo.  The 
FiKtlilDkcn,  Deists,  and  lEalionulists  war«,  of  course, 
all  Aniitrinitariiins.  In  GcmuiD]-,  Seeliacb  and  Dip- 
pel  woe  pmniincnl  by  thrir  oppoaition  to  the  doctrine 
oflheTruiily;  in  EngUn<l,n'hislon,  CLirlic,  I.indny, 
ud  PrkMly.  Owing  opcci^illy  to  this  influence,  Unl- 
brian  cottgngations  were  orcanitcd  in  England  at  the 
clOH  of  the  18th  century.  In  the  United  Slatca  the 
■pietding  ot  Rationsliani,  especially  among  tbo  Con- 
tngiliaaaliatf,  Ud,in  181&,toaformal  sopan lion,  and 
tfat  orginiulion  of  a  Unitarian  denominatinn.  \Vith 
tbtrn  tmther  religious  dcnaminalion,  who  simply  call 
thcniHlTei  Christians,  as  well  as  the  UnivoraaUsts, 
mi  a  seceding  portion  of  the  Soclrtv  ot  Friends  (tbo 
-  IlickuKa"),  aeroe  fai  tbo  distinctive  article  of  tlieir 
(lilb.  SwedcnboT^  aulistituled  for  tho  doctrino  of  the 
Trinity  e  threefold  revelation  of  the  one  Gcxl,  who  wss 
oUigsd  to  become  man  that  he  might  i.'Ivo  a  human 
diaracler  to  the  doctrines  of  faith,  and  drivo  back  tho 
powcn  nf  hell.  Several  denominations,  as  the  Disci- 
jilw,  Mennoultes,  Quakers,  and  others,  without  reject- 
tog  tbc  divinity  of  Cbri't,  nr  explainiug  his  relation  to 
tbs  Fslber,  are  oppo«-l  to  tbo  ei[>ni!>ion  Trinity,  at 
Ml  being  need  by  the  llible. 

Ib  Germany,  Sabellinn'<iii  has  fouml  many  idmlrcrs 
in  the  lebool  of  specalstivc  theology.  Schle'ictma 
ui  putienlar,  was  of  opinion  Uut  Sabcltlaniun  both 
anaded  tbe  difficnltiea  of  tbe  ehnrch  doctrine,  • 
hs  reganfed  as  iusAJoble,  and  yet  sallsl^ed  the 
onl  JEaire  of  tbe  Chriatian  to  attribulfl  to  Christ  the 
hi^lieat  predicato  without  endangering  Monntheii 
(CiHtlSeie  Glaabaul  hv,  2d  cd.  11,  6S->).  Mi^ny  n. 
atwmpu  were  made  to  advocate  a  Trmltiirian  id 
of  Gnd  in  ■  sense  entirely  different  from  that  of  tbo 
dxnb  doctrine.  We  refer  to  them  more  fully  iu  tbe 
atiirle  Tmxrnf.  See  Lann,  Geirk'rA!/  dtr  Unilarltr 
i"r  rfrr  au.  Sfmode  (Ldps.  IBSl,  8vo)  t  Bock,  HiMliiria 
AlilrimlariBnim  (K<rnig>herg,  1T74-»I,  3  voKSvo); 
Tnchiel,  Die  ProteaLml.  Antilrm.  nrF.  Sifein(HeliteIh. 
lew,  1814, 1  vols,  8vo) ;  Hagenbach,  I/imI.  ifDortrian, 
i,  131 ;  il.  110,  S38, 478 ;  Wallace,  A  ntitria.  Uirg.  1 1  j>n<l. 
mw, »  vols.  8ra) ,-  Shedd,  Zfitt.  o/Dodrina,  I.  !5J  sq. ; 
Scbff,  a.  HitL  1,  SS7  >q.     See  CUBlSTOl.oor. 

Antitype,  that  which  answers  to  a  type  or  flgore. 
The  cciresponding  Greek  word,  Avrirmrot,  occurs 
Iiice  in  tbe  New  TeaUment  (Ilcb.  ix,  34 ;  1  Peter  iil, 
K),  where  It  is  rendered  "Jiginre"  (q.  v.).  A  type, 
h)  >ti  primary  and  literal  meaning,  simply  denotes  a 
no^'h  dnnght,  or  leas  accurate  model,  fram  which  a 
iKn  perfect  image  it  made ;  but  in  the  sacred  and 
'^nlag^eal  sense  of  the  term,  a  type  may  bo  defined  to 
he  a  tynhcil  of  sofDethiog  future  and  distant,  or  an  en- 
aui)]k  [wnpiired  apd  evidently  dealgntd  bv  God  to  pre- 
^pm  that  fotare  ttiinr.  What  Is  thus  preflgured  is 
oiled  the  antitype.     See  Ttpb. 

Antotna,  Nicole,  an  apoMate  tram  Cbritlbnitr 
la  Joikkm,  waa  born  at  St.  Brien  in  1800,  and  joined 
tariy  the  Beftnoed  Cbmeh.    A  finr  yean  later  be  ap- 
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plied  for  admission  among  the  Jews,  bnt  In  Tjin.  HaT> 
ing  relumed  to  Geneva,  he  became  a  teacher,  and  af- 
terward ReTorme'l  fuUx,  at  Divonne,  where  bo  preach- 
ed only  on  texts  from  tbe  Old  Teetsment,  rsrely  men- 
tioning the  name  of  Jesus,  snd  professing  strange  opln. 
ions  about  him.  He  fell  for  some  time  into  inssnity, 
end,  having  recovered,  acknowledged  again  his  faith 
in  Jodaisoi.  He  was  accused  at  Geneva  of  blaiphe- 
my,  and  burned  in  I83i.— llen-r,  Vnr.-Ltxlbm,  a.  v. 

.Ajltotiia  (a  fluent  linnian  name,  fern,  of  Anto- 
Kics),  the  name  of  twofcmBles  mentioned  by  Josephus. 

1.  The  mother  of  Gennanicus  and  Clsudiua  (after- 
ward emperor);  she  loaned  Herod  Agrippa  monej'  to 
retrieve  hie  credit  with  Tih*riua  (Jotephus,  Am.  xviii, 
C,  4).  SbD  wot  a  wcmin  of  iminent  virtue  (ti.  6). 
She  was  bora  about  B.C.  CO,  and  lived  to  see  the  nc- 
cession  of  her  grandson  Caligula  (see  Smith'a  Did.  of 
Clan.  Ant.  t.y.). 


3.  A  daugbter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  Petlna 
(Joscphns,  H'or,  ii,  12, 7).  Nero  had  her  put  to  death 
on  a  charge  of  treaion,  after  ber  refusal  to  marry  him 
(Suet.CfaiuI-!Ti  A'er.35j  Tacit- ^en.  xii,  S;  x ill,  28; 
XV,  58;  Dio  Cass,  ix,  &). 

.  Actonia.  ('An-unn,  ttom  Antomj),  a  fanrcss  in 
Jsrnsslem,  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  area  of  tbe  Tem- 
ple, often  mentioned  by  Joeephus  In  his  account  of  tbe 
later  wars  of  tbe  Jews.  It  wss  originiilly  built  Ly  the 
Maccabees,  nuder  tbe  name  of  Bari;  and  was  after- 
ward relnilt  with  gnat,  strength  snd  splendor  by  the 
lint  HcTod  (Jneephna,  AM.  xv,  11).  In  a  more  par- 
ticular  description  JosrphuB  staUs  (tCar,  r,  5, 8)  that 
tbe  fortress  stood  upon  a  rock  or  bill  Sfly  cubits  liigh, 
at  tho  north-west  comer  of  the  temple  area,  above 
which  its  wall  rose  to  tbe  height  of  forty  cubits.  With- 
in it  had  the  extent  and  tijpesrance  of  a  palace,  be- 
ing divided  into  apartments  of  evety  kind,  with  gal- 
leriea  and  batlis,  and  brosd  balls  or  barracks  for  sol- 
diers ;  so  that,  as  having  every  thing  necessary  with- 
in it.>clf,  it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  magnificence  It  re- 
sembled a  palace.  At  each  of  (he  four  corners  was  a 
tower.  Three  ofthese  were  fifty  cubits  high  j  but  tbe 
fourth,  at  the  southeast  comer,  was  seventy  cubits 
high,  and  overlooked  the  whole  temple,  with  its  courts. 
Tho  fortress  conminnicated  with  tbenorlhcm  and  west- 
ern porticoes  of  the  tempio  area,  end  had  flights  at 
stairs  descending  Into  both,  by  which  tbo  garrison 
could  at  any  time  enter  tbo  courts  of  the  Temple  add 
prevent  tumults.  On  the  north  It  wss  separated  from 
the  hill  Beictbs  by  a  deep  trench,  lest  it  should  be  ap- 
proachable IVom  that  quarter,  and  tbe  depth  of  the 
trench  added  much  to  the  apparent  clovutton  ot  the 
towers  (Wot,  v,  4,  3). 

This  fortress  is  called  i,  rnpiii^aOi  in  the  New 
Tortnmcnt  (Acts  xxl,  B4,  87),  snd  is  tbo  "  castle"  Into 
which  Panl  hbs  carried  from  the  Temple  by  the  sol- 
diers, from  the  stairs  of  which  ho  addressed  the  people 
collected  in  tbe  adjacent  court  (Arts  xx\,  31-10).  Dr. 
Kobinsou  {RaeardiH,  i,  432)  conceives  that  the  deep 
and  otherwise  inexplicable  excavation  colled  "the  pool 
of  Bethesda"  was  port  of  the  trench  below  the  north 
wall  of  this  tbrtress;  in  which  case,  at  he  remarks,  Its 
extent  most  have  been  much  more  contldeiable  than 
has  nsnally  been  supposed.^ — Kitlo.     See  Jehcsalem. 

AntoiUaoa,  1.  A  sect  of  Antinomians  in  Switzer- 
land, followers  of  Anton  UnternShrer,  bom  a  Roman 
Catholic  at  Kntleiiuch,  1761,  whose  mind  seems  to  have 
been  nnsettJed.  In  17D9  ho  becsn  to  bold  meetings, 
end  soon  after  annoiinced  himself  as  the  Sou  of  Man. 
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This  be  tried  to  demonstrate  in  the  most  singular  man- 
ner fhim  a  number  of  scriptural  fmssagcs,  from  his 
name,  and  fh>m  circumstances  of  his  body  and  life. 
On  Good  Friday,  1802,  ho  appeared,  with  a  number  of 
adherents,  before  the  minster  of  Berne,  proclaiming 
an  impending  crisis.  He  ako  summoned  the  govern- 
ment of  the  canton  to  appear  before  him.  This  led  to 
bis  arrest  and  to  an  investi^'ation,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment. 
As  soon  as  dismissed  from  the  prison,  he  again  held 
assemblies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thun,  was  again  ar- 
rested, and  sentenced  (April  4, 1805)  to  life-long  ban- 
ishment from  the  canton.  Ho  then  went  to  Schlapf- 
lieim  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  where  he  was  visited 
by  many  of  his  adherents.  The  government  was  first 
inclined  to  treat  him  as  a  monomaniac,  but  subse- 
quently arrested  him,  and  kept  him  in  prison  until  his 
death  in  1824.  Untemahrer  published  fifteen  fmall 
volumes,  several  of  which  were  printed  secretly.  All 
are  written  in  the  tone  and  language  of  the  Bible.  Ho 
combined  the  passages  of  the  Bible  without  any  regard 
to  sense  and  connection,  and  Justified  this  arbitrariness 
by  saying  that  the  Scriptures  were  only  **  fragments," 
and  that  he,  as  the  Alan  of  God,  hod  the  mission  to  pot 
these  fragments  together  in  the  proper  way.  Of  God 
he  spealcs  as  a  personal  l>eing,  having  all  the  attributes 
given  to  him  in  the  Scriptures.  Still,  his  conception 
is  unconsciously  pantheistic,  inasmuch  as  he  regards 
him  merely  as  a  natural  being,  without  the  idea  of 
concrete  holiness.  He  also  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  but  thought  himself  to  be  the  God  who 
became  man  the  second  time.  Every  thing  created 
by  God,  inclusive  of  man,  with  all  his  natural  instincts/ 
was  regarded  by  him  as  good ;  the  making  of  any  dis- 
tinction, as  1>etween  good  and  evil,  he  declared  to  be 
the  work  of  the  devil.  According  to  him,  the  man 
who  rccopiiscs  nil  such  distinctions  as  opposed  to  the 
will  of  God,  is  redeemed.  The  redemption  of  mankind 
was  l>egun  by  Christ,  and  completed  by  himself  (Un- 
temiihrer).  All  institutions  of  church  and  state,  mar- 
riage, property,  religions  service,  sacraments,  he  de- 
nounced and  cursed  as  distinctions  taught  by  the  devil. 
The  only  religious  service  he  taught  consisted  in  the 
cultivation  of  love — in  particular,  sexual  love,  without 
nnv  restraint  or  distinction  whatever.  He  found  ad- 
herents  in  several  places,  and  many  continued  to  be- 
lieve in  him  even  after  his  death,  expecting  thnt  his 
spirit  would  appear  again  in  another  form.  In  Am- 
soldingen,  his  former  place  of  residence,  the  sect  was 
suppressed  in  1805.  In  Wohlen,  near  Berne,  and  sev- 
eral adjoining  communities,  a  certain  Bendicht  Schori 
became  the  centre  of  the  sect.  They  were  summoned 
before  the  courts  in  1830,  but  dismissed  With  a  moder- 
ate fine,  and  still  exist.  Another  branch  of  the  sect 
cxi.«ted  in  the  community  of  Gsteig,  near  Interlnchen, 
under  the  leadership  of  Christ.  Michel.  The  courts 
several  times  proceeded  a'/ninst  this  I  ranch  (1821, 
1830,  and  1840"),  and  in  1841  Michel  and  othcw  were 
sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  Traces  and 
branches  of  this  sect,  it  is  said,  may  al!>o  still  be  found 
in  the  cantons  of  Lucerne,  Aargau,  and  Zurich.  (See 
Zyro,  Chr,  Michel  ttnd  »eme  Anhnnfftr,  in  Trechsel's 
Beitrdge  zar  O'etckichie  der  JSchueiz.  refoiin,  Kirche), — 
Herzog,  i,  410. 
2.  The  name  of  several  orders.     See  Axtiioxt, 

ORDERS  OP. 

Antonie^vicz,  Charles  Bolaz,  a  Polish  poet 
and  pulpit  orator,  Iwrn  at  Leml^erg,  Nov.  6,  l''^07,  died 
at  Obra,  Nov.  14,  1852.  He  early  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  poet,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Polish 
revolution  of  1830.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  en- 
tered, in  1839,  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  at  once  ob- 
tained the  reputation  of  being  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  living  Polish  pulpit  orators.  His  countr}'- 
men  compared  him  with  Lacordaira  (q.  v.)  and  Ven- 
tura (q.  v.).  He  bad,  in  particular,  great  success  as 
an  aposUe  of  temperance.     Antoniewicz  contributed 


many  poetical  and  theological  articles  to  Polish  John 
nals,  and  also  published  a  number  of  books,  as  SatMet 
(1828),  Bielanff  (18211),  Remniianeet  ofPcliA  dmtetii, 
etc.  A  biographical  sketch  of  Antoniewicz,  in  Poliih 
C  Remimscences  oftMe  L{fe  and  Me  Writim^  of  Auto- 
niewiet"),  was  published  by  the  priest  Ignas  Polkomki 
(Warsaw,  ISei).-- Umert  Zeit,  viii,  717  tq. 

Antonlniia,  Titrs  Acrelius  Fulvius  Bojomrs 
Pius,  a  Boman  emperor.  Lorn  Sept.  19,  A.D.  (6,  sta 
villa  near  Lanuvium  (now  Civita-Lavinia),  and  died 
at  Lorium  (now  Castel  di-Guido),  Bfarch  7,  161.    lie 
was  fint  one  of  the  four  adminis tratora  of  Italy,  after- 
ward proconsul  of  Asia.    Adrian  having  adopted  him, 
he  became  his  successor  as  Roman  emperor,  and  gov- 
ernor fn^m  138  to  161.     He  fhowed  himrelf  in  every 
respect  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest  rmperon  ps- 
gan  Bcmc  ever  had.     He  was  just,  n.ild,  liberal,  a 
supporter  of  science  and  art,  and  averse  to  carrying  on 
war.     Under  Adrian  he  saved  the  lives  of  many  licn- 
aton  whose  execution  had  been  ordered,  and  he  pre* 
vailed  on  Adrian  himself  to  desist  trom  committing 
suicide.     The  Roman  empire  greatly  prospered  under 
his  administration,  and  neighboring  nations  freqnect- 
ly  chose  him  as  an  umpire  of  their  feuds.     From  bim 
ore  the  celebrated  sayings :  '*  I  prefer  saving  one  cit- 
izen to  slaying  a  thousand  enemies,"  and  **A  prince 
must  have  no  property  of  his  own,  but  devote  every 
thing  to  the  common  weal."     He  protected  the  Chris- 
tians when  the  pa^rans  ascribed  several  public  calami- 
ties, as  the  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  the  earthquake  in 
Greece,  conflagrations,  etc.,  to  the  wrath  of  the  (red?, 
in  consequence  of  the  Christians  being  tolerated.    An- 
toninus forlinde  all  towns  in  Greece,  and  especially 
Larissa,  Thcssalonica,  and  Athens,  to  persecute  the 
Christians.     Euselius  {I/t$t.  E*  dtt,  iv,  18)  gives  a  rc- 
f  crtpt  of  this  emperor  to  the  af  Fembly  of  deputies  of 
Asia  Minor,  ordering  even  the  punishment  of  such  cs 
would  accuse  Christians;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  decree  is  genuine. — Capitolinus,  Vita  Antimlm; 
Wenck,  DivuM  Plvt,  sive  ad  Uges  imp.  Tit.  jEl,  Anion. 
Pit  Commentarii  (Lips.  ]804-]80d) ;  Gautier  de  Sibeit, 
Vie  d'Anfomn;  Hichstfidt,  Erercitatumet  Antommamm 
(Jen.  1821  sq.);    Hofner,  De  rd'cio  Ani.  pro  Ciris. 
(Argent.  1781);   Hegelmaier,  In  edictmn  Ant,  (Tub. 
1776);  Wolle,  Do  ciioiiatfiovi^  Anfonhn  (lipn,  1790); 
Keuchen,  Anton.  P.  (Amst.  1667);   Meermann,  td. 
(Haag,  1807);  Beykert,  De  edieto  AnL  P.  (Argent. 
1781);  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Antoninus,  Marcus  Anxics  Verus  AcBSLirs. 
See  AuRELins. 

Antoninus,  arehbishop  of  Florence :  his  real  name 
was  Anionius^  but  he  was  called  bi'  the  diminutive 
Antoninus  on  account  of  his  small  stature.      Bom  at 
1  Urcnce  in  1889,  he  entered  tX  sixteen  yemn  of  age 
the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  and  foon  acquired  such  a  re^ 
utation  that,  even  when  yet  quite  young,  he  was  in- 
trusted with  the  government  of  various  boases  of  hia 
order,  at  Cortonn,  Rcme,  Naples,  Florence,  etc.,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  its  reformation.     In  1439  he 
took  part  in  the  Council  of  Florence.     In  144G,  Pope 
Eugenius  IV  appointed  him  to  the  arehbiahoprtc  of 
Florence.     Ho  died  in  1459,  and  Pius  II  gm^nted  a 
plenary  indulgence  of  fcvcn  years  to  oil  perrons  who 
kissedhis  body  liefore  it  was  placed  in  the  tomb !     lie 
was  canonized  in  1623.     His  works  are:  1.  ^arama 
Historialis,  an/,  Chrcnimn  Trfpartitwm ;  from  the  cre&> 
tion  to  the  year  1459  (Venice,  1481,  Basle,  1491,  5  voU. 
fol.,  and  elsewhere) : — 2.  Summa  Tkeologin  maralsM^  par- 
Hbus  4  dittincta  (Venice,  1477,  4  vols. ;  a  ne^vr  edition, 
with  very  copions  notes  by  Father  Mamachi,  Venice, 
1751,  4  vols.  4to): — 8.  Swnma  ConfesticnaUs  (Argent. 
1492,  Venice,  1672) :— 4.  Amtotationes  de  DontsHame  Ons- 
stantini  M. : — 5.  Triahnpis  de  DiscipyXs  En9m%tnentic?M  • 
with  his  Life  .'--6.  De  VirMUms  UUr.    His  lif«  is  f^W^n 
by  Echard,  De  Script.  Ord.  Pnrdicnt.  i,  818,  and  in  the 
Acta  Sanctorum^  vol.  i. — Cave,  Hist,  lit.  aaiio  1444 « 
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LudcB,  Ectiu.  Datimarj,  >.  t.  ;  Hoeftr,  .Vinir.  Biog. 

QWnife,  il,  8S9. 

Antonlnns,  ■  mutyr,  who  la  uidto  faive  aaSored 
dtbet  in  the  ftnith  or  la  the  WTeoth  centnr}-.  Ht 
ku  hten  commemontfld  *t  Pamlers,  Fnncc,  nincv  the 
cigUh  cmtoiy,  on  th«  !d  or  Ssptembor.— Landon,  Ee- 
da.  DUtitmaij,  i,  4B1. 

Antonlnna,  ■  priest  and  mart}?  of  Pilaatint,  who 
buidto  hara  boen  present  at  CmArna  with  Zobtnus 
ind  Gfnnaniu,  mil,  together  with  them,  roproached 
Ug  goiemor  FirmiliEnos  Tor  aacriflcin;;  to  Idols,  for 
which  thflj  were  pat  to  death.  Thb  happennd  under 
Galeriiu  Maximlaniu.  They  are  commsmaratBd  as 
ulatt  In  the  Romui  Chnrch  oa  the  ISth  of  Novein- 
ber.— Rninart,  p.  SSli  Landon,  tjxlet.  Dctiomirf,  i, 


I  HonoBATDs,  bishop  of  ConntanEina 
or  or  Clrta,  In  AlHca.  He  is  chiefly  known  hy  b  loC- 
ler  of  his  (A.  D.  13T)  to  a  Spanish  bishop  named  Arci- 
itiai,  and  three  others,  tiwilghed  1>y  Genioric,  Unjt  of 
IIm  Tandjls,  hecsota  they  would  not  embr^ico  Arisn. 
im.  He  exhorts  them  to  safer  patiently  for  the  sake 
of  Jeiiu  Christ.  The  letter  is  short,  hut  written  in 
ligonos  nnd  aveo  elevated  langaaga.  It  Is  elven  in 
Bsroniot,  Amtala,  A.D.  437,  and  in  tho  Bibl.  FMrnm, 
riii,  665.— Cave,  ffiu.  Wt.  i,  338;  Dupin,  /fill.  EaJ. 
WHiert,  i,  **7i  Hoofer,  Bioy.  Grn^ralr,  ii,  BJ8, 

Antoolo,  AugnaUne,  of  Sar^^asA,  in  Aragon, 
■on  of  the  vio-chancellor  of  that  kin^om  t  studied  at 
Silimanca,  whence  he  passed  tnU  Italy,  and  made 
hinuelf  master  of  law,  ecclesiastical  history,  langusgen, 
«c.  At  twonty-flv^  years  of  a^  he  published  Kn^ 
ii&TKi  tt  Ofaaitma  Juru  CloW:  Paul  III  made  him 
auditor  of  tbe  Rota;  and  Julius,  his  successor,  sent 
bn  as  legato  Into  England  when  rhilip  of  S]ain  went 
(here  to  marry  Queen  Alary.  lie  was  made  enccok 
tirsly  bishop  of  Allfii  in  1&66,  and  Lertda  In  IGGI,  and 
lastly.  In  I  are,  arehbisbopotTarranma,  which  digni- 
ty he  held  till  his  death  In  1588.  Boluio  has  given  a 
lijt  of  his  works  at  the  end  of  his  Trraiit  oa  the  Crr- 
nAm  of  Gratin,  which  is  the  most  cnnslderatilo  of 
hb  writings.— Dupin,  BiA.  of  Eat.  WriUr,,  111,  743; 
Landon,  £(w£m.  Did.  a.  v. 

Antonio,  Jnatl,  a  Franciscan  of  Saljmancn,  ex. 
deAnitoT  and  ex-gnardlan  of  the  Franciscan  Dlscal- 
eeits  of  St,  Paul,  also  censor  of  the  supreme  trilmnal 
of  the  Inquisition,  and  seneral  hlstoriati  of  the  cntlm 
enter  of  FnDciscans.  He  wrote  Bibliatkeca  Minonm 
D'lKoloealoruH  (Salaman.  173;^  4to) ;  —  CArmncoi  ds 
/nmcuOHOt  Mta  Pn>eiiida  dt  S.  Panto  en  CjttiBa 
(torn.  I,  Salaman.  1T27 ;  torn,  il,  Uodrid,  1729,  fol.):— 
KUiaOsm  Univena  froMcucama  (8  torn.  Mnil.  1732). 
— Kichatd  and  Giraud,  BibliolA.  Sjei*,  cited  hy  Lan- 
don, i.  v. 

Antoalo  op  Coki>ota,  an  Ohservantine  monk  of 
tlia  order  of  St.  Francis,  who  was  looked  upon  In  his 
lime  ai  an  oracle  In  theology.  He  nfuiod  the  biah- 
0|iric  of  PlaceniB,  which  was  oSered  to  him,  and  died 
U  Ouadalaxara,  In  New  Castile,  In  loTd,  aged  ninety- 
three.  Among  his  works  are  De  Fi^rtlaU  Papa  (Van- 
in,  1979,  fol.) ;  Comm.  in  Rtgul.  .S.  francuci  (Paris, 
lEil,  Sto)  ;  i^tmiS-ma  4  dt  Dttraetiom,  ttc.  (AlcaLi, 
1133);  {buBHimvium  TAeotasiaan  li6.  o  (Venice,  1G04, 
fill.);  Commmlarii  ia  4  f^ma  .Vhgiitri  Smt.  i  De  In- 
i^Smim  (Alcali,  15S1) ;  De  ComrpliMe  B.  Vtrgmii.— 
Landon,  Beet.  Did.  a.  T. 

Antonio  or  Saitta  Maria,  a  Pranctscan  monk 
and  niMionaty,  bom  at  Placentla.  Spain,  about  1610. 
11*  went  aa  misslonarr  to  the  Phllipidne  Islands, 
vbera  be  UOKhttbeoloKy  in  the  momister^- of  the  Dls- 
Fiicuts.  In  16S3  be  went  to  China,  and  was  made 
■operior  of  the  misaioaaries  of  his  order  in  that  cono- 
Uy.  Tat  thtrty^even  yta.n  he  laboted  with  great 
ual.  snlTering  chains  and  Impriaonment.  Ha  prcach- 
rd  first  in  the  produce  of  Fokleo.  then  at  Nankin,  and 
Ijstly  in  Xantan^  wbem  ho  founded  a  church.     He 


the  works  which  he  hoe  left 
'ta'ui  tiuauiam  S/etarmit  ^ 
lonnt  Drfmiclorumi  Confucu 
CuIUu  I  A  n  Api-liigiffar  Chritliwiily,  in  Chinese ;  A  tan* 
ii  Jipa-Uik  m  (As  6'A:>kk  ritri  (translated  into  French 
by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mlosloue,  and  printed  at  Par- 
is, I'Ol);  <l(7aterilifn,  in  Chinese  (Canton,  1660);  An 
Apology  for  Iki  Domiiiioat  lad  Frtmeitoan  Miaioitaria 
inCAni;  IMory  of  Ikt  Veaemblt  Brathrr  Gabriel,  of 
JfadclaliKi,  a»d  the  Seem  Ditcalcrat  Frmrufaai,  nar. 
'  lyrrd  m  Japan  i  De  modo  t'cargeliiatidi  rrj/num  Dti  in 
Sinico  imptrio ,-  Traaalui  de  Sinanm  Coanntrme ;  Re- 
lat'onei  b  de  ComrTiatiimc,  Progrtulhut,  ne  Fmetibm 
3ftttiimariorttjn  ditciilceatonun  in  iinfniivm  rmperio; 
and  many  other  works,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Chlnesa 
missions. — Landon,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Antonio  OF  the  Hoc.y  SriRrr,  a  Portngueae 
monk,  of  the  order  of  Barefooted  Carmelltea,  and  a 
Cimous  thcologliin  and  preacher,  who  died  bishop  of 
Angola,  in   L'pper  Ethiopia,  In  1667.     He  left  many 

treatises,  printed  at  Lyons,  in  Bi-e  vole,  fol KIcIiard 

and  Giraud,  Biblioth.  Sncrv,  cited  by  Landon,  a.  r. 

Antonlns  (a  frequent  Roman  name),  the  name  of 
several  men  in  Jowphns.     See  also  A>toxy. 

1.  Lucius,  third  ton  of  Marcus  Antonina  Creticua, 
and  younger  brotherof  Blare  Antony,  became  tribune 
in  B.C.  44,  and  consul  in  aC.  41.  Upon  (he  death  of 
Julius  Ciesar,  be  actlvdv  snpfjirted  hla  brether'a  cause 
as  triumvir  (Dion  Cass.'xlviil,  6) ;  but  In  the  Issue  he 
was  besieged  In  Pemsla,  and  ftirced  to  surrender,  B.C. 
40.  Ho  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  Ilirrla,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
(Smith,  Diri.  of  Clin.  Bog.  s.  v.  Antonins,  14).  Cico- 
r  d  •c  bFs  1 1  n  as  Infamous  (PAii  111  I!  v,  T,  11 ; 
1 1  tl  etc  )  bu  wl  h  xnngeration  (Drumann,  Gtirk. 
lioBit  p  6  ).  II  a  decree  as  Ronun  vlce-qUKstor 
and  Ico-prcto  o  he  Sordian  In  favD  oftbeJew* 
is  re  ited  b    Jos  phue  (Ant  xi     10  17) 


2.  Habcus  (enmamed  PRixna),  a  native  of  Tok«a, 
in  Gaui,  received  In  his  boyhood  the  epithet  of  Brko, 
I.  e.  in  Gallic  a  cock's  beak  (Suetonius,  VileU.W;  Mar- 
tial, ix,  lU).  He  afterward  went  to  Rome,  and  rose  to 
tho  dignity  of  senator ;  but,  having  been  degraded  for 
forgery,  he  was  banished  (Tadt.  ^nn.  xiv,  10).  After 
tho  death  of  Keto  (A.D  68),  be  was  restored  to  his  for- 
mer  Tank  hy  Galba,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
of  tho  seventh  legion  in  Pannonii.  When  the  fof 
tunes  of  Viteliius  began  to  fall  (A.D.  C8),  Anlonlus 
was  one  of  the  flisl  generals  of  Europe  to  decUrc  In 
favor  of  Vespasian,  to  whom  he  subsequently  rendered 
tho  most  important  miUtoi}'  services  (Smith's  Diet. 
■fClau.  BU>g.  8.  V.  Primui.).  IIU  dispossession  of  the 
forces  of  Viteiilus  from  Rome  is  related  by  Josephns 
(War,  iv,  11,  S  and  S).  Hb  haughty  behavior  in  con- 
aequonce,  however,  appears  thenceforth  to  have  left 
him  In  comparative  obecnrlly  (Tadt.  Uiel.  U,  86 ;  Dlo 
Cass.  Ixv,  9-18). 

3.  A  captain  of  the  Roman  garrison  at  Atcalon,  at- 
tacked hy  the  Jews  in  the  beginning  of  the  final  strug- 
gle (Joseph.  H-ar,  Hi.  2,  I).      It  is  m  '        "     " 


is  life 


during  the  siege  of  Jotspata  by  the  treachery  of  one 
of  the  Jews  who  had  fled  into  the  neighboring  cavea 
(ii.  ill,  7,  35). 

Antonlua,  St,     See  Adthonv. 

Antonlui  Dk  Douikib.     See  Dohiiiib. 

Antonlti*  De  Robbli.i8.     See  Ahthomt. 

Antonina  or  Padda.     See  Akthomt. 


Aatonlns,  Orders  or.    Sm  Arthomv,  St.,  Ok- 

Antonlm,  a  mutjT  of  tbe  14th  century,  irha,  with 
hit  brotber,  ibandoneil  PaKaniBm  for  ChrialJully  In 
Llthainia.  Tb«  grand-dake  Olgir  mada  vain  eSbrla 
to  induce  the  bTotben  to  abjure  Christianity-,  and  final- 
ly ordered  them  to  be  tortured  and  hnng.  The^  are 
celebnled  aa  tnHljri  in  the  Roman  Cbarcb  April 
14. — Acta  Sandontni,  April  14;  Uoerer,  Big.  Giai- 
rifr,  U,828. 

Antonlns  UargailtB.    See  Maroakita. 

Autonltu  Mellftao,  ■  Greek  monk  towaid  the 
end  of  Cho  eighth  century  (?).  He  made  a  collection 
(somaChinK  after  the  manner  of  StobaiuB)  of  passages 
from  the  classics  and  fh>m  the  church  nubers,  runglnK 
the  materials  under  Krenty-six  titleB.  It  was  flrst 
printed  by  Geaner  (ZOrich,  lUG,  fol.),  and  la  Klvcn 
also  *t  the  end  of  Stobsas  (Francf.  1581),  and  also  in 

the  SibliollKca  Palrum,  t.  v Hoefer,  .Viwc.  Biag.  Gi- 

nirait,  i,  823. 

Anto&liu  ITabtisi«nala.     Sae  AirruoMV  of 

I.BBBIJA. 

Antonlos  or  Anton.  Paui,  a  German  theologi- 
an, bom  at  Ulrechfeldt  in  1661.  He  became  profenor 
■t  Halle,  and  was  tm  many  years  the  tHend  and  co- 
laborer  of  Francko  (q.  v.)  In  the  revival  of  religion 
known  u  rictiim.  He  died  at  Hsilc  inl7S0.  Among 
his  writings  are  Dt  tT(ritpTiKtmiinU»agmli'nim{\A\p- 
ait;,  1684,  4to)  -.—Condlii  TridatUm  dodriaa  pubSai 
(Halle,  IC97,  Bto,  and  oflcD) -.—EUuenta  lIomUHea 
(Halle,  1700,  Svn):— other  writings  of  hii  am  named 
in  Walcb,  BiUiakeca,  ii.-_Hoeror,  A'obc.  Biog.  Gni- 
ra&,li,834. 

Antony,  Habc  (properly  IIabcds  A!(Ta:fim), 

the  triumvir,  son  of  M.  Antonius  Creticus  and  Jnlis, 
the  sister  of  JuUui  Cieaar,  wn«  bom  appanntly  B.C. 
83,  for  he  was  chosen  consul  as  eariy  ai  B.C.  64.  His 
fjther  dying  while  ha  waa  f>t  youn^,  and  his  mother 
marr)-ing  again,  he  was  left  in  hia  youth  to  nil  sorts 
of  disaipstion.  and  early  luicame  diatinguisbed  for 
profligacy,  which  continually  afterward  Involved  him 


creditors. 


Cola  of  Anlony,  atnick 


In  wont  and  danger.  To  escape  tnm  hia 
he  served  in  (he  army  in  Syria  under  Gabinius,  wnere 
be  acquired  a  reputation  for  intrepidity  (Josephua, 
Anl.  sIt,  5,  8;  War,  I,  »,  5>.  Ho  look  part  in  the 
campaigns  against  Arialobulus  in  Palestine  (B.C.  57, 
56),  nnd  also  in  the  roalonitlon  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to 
Eg)-pt  (in  B.C.  55).  In  the  following  year  be  fol. 
lowed  J.  Cvaar  into  Giul,  through  whoie  influence 
he  wM  elected  qucttor  In  B.C.  52,  and  whose  legate 
he  became  during  the  contest  with  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey  {B.C.  43-47).  On  tho  murder  of  Coesar,  Antony 
was  left  in  supreme  power,  but  s  rival  soon  appeared 
In  the  young  Octavianus,  with  whom,  after  a  defeat 
In  bntlle,  he  at  length  formed  the  first  triumvirate,  in 
connectiiin  with  I^pidua,  tbe  chief  In  command  of  the 
consular  troops,  B.C.  43,  the  death  of  Cicero  iieing 
oneofthe  terms  of  tho  compact.  Antony  now  vlcor- 
onaly  prosecuted  the  war  ogninst  the  opponents  of  the 
late  dictator  Cn?sar,  and  defeated  Brutus  and  Caaeius 
In  a  pitched  battle  at  Pbarsalla,  B.C.  43.  Then,  after 
an  interval  spent  in  Rome,  ho  possod  over  to  Aaia,  In 
order  to  procure  funds  for  paying  his  troops,  and  in 
Egypt  be  became  enamond  of  the  fjimons  Cleopatra 
(q.  v.),  and,  neglecting  bis  aSairs  in  dalliance  with 
her,  at  last  became  involved  In  Inextricable  reverses, 
which  torminated  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Actinm, 
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B.C.  SI,  by  which  OctaTlanni  became  maHer 
Egypt.  Antony  fled  to  Alexandria,  and  vbiD 
tavianns  appeared  before  the  place,  he  eomm 
suicide,  B.C.  30  (Smith's  ZItct.  of  dan.  Am.  s. 
Several  of  the  events  in  the  later  part  of  bis  ci 
are  referred  to  hy  JoBephua  (^M.  xiv,  18,  1 ;  li'a 
16,  4),  wbo  apaaki  in  detail  of  his  connection  ' 
Herod  (Anl.  xiv,  IS-xv,  4),  and  recites  bit  decrei 
-  ■      ■     -       -     '-      '     -B(^a(,    ■ 


Coin  of  Anton;,  wLifa  SjmbolB  i^f  ilio  vorohlp  of  Budiw  io4 

Antothl'inh  (Heh.  Antiotliigak' ,  njrnsy  t.  r. 
n*rri97,  anitt«rs  from  Jtiamik;  Sept.  'AraiiAi 
V,  r.  'AfQ^uJ),  a  descendant  of  Shashak,  a  chief  Bra- 
jamlnita  of  Jomsalem  (1  Chron.  viii.  !4}.  B.C.  apfiu^- 
ently  ante  I>36. 

An'totblte,  tho  rendering  in  the  Aulb.  Vers,  ia 
two  posssges  (1  Chron.  xl,  28 ;  xiii,  8)  of  the  na™ 
more  properly,  or  at  loaat  more  analogically,  Aagli- 
elzed  Anatuothite,  i.  e.  an  inhabitant  of  Anatbotfa 
(q.  v.).  It  is  observable  that  while  the  city  it  inva- 
riably written  Aitalh,li'  (rirW,  Josh,  xii,  18;  1 
Cbron.  vl,  60[4fi]i  vii,  8;  Ezra  ii,  33;  Keh.  vn,t;; 
X,  19  [SD]  ;  li,  32  ;  laa.  x,  SO ;  Jcr.  I,  1 ;  xi,  21,  O; 
xxii,  8 ;  with  tbe  art.,  ririsn,  as  a  Tur.  read.  In  Jet. 
ixii,  7 ;  "defoctivoly,"  rnjS,  hi  1  Kings  ii,  26,  ii  a 
va».  road,  in  Jar.  xxil,  9;  Sqit.  'AvoStiJ  [v.  r.  NoSiiS 
in  1  Cliron.  vii,  8] ;  Vulg.  JnaW*,  hut  .4aarJW  in 
Neh.  vii,  27),  the  derivative  l>  written  very  varioas- 
ly  aa  foUowa:  2  Sam.  xxlil,  27,  Heh.  AnmrOcdi; 
■'rrfj,  Sept.  'Avwiinic,  Tulg.  de  AiatlMk,  Aulh. 
Vers.  "  Anethothita ;"  I  Chron.  xi,  28,  Antiallr, 
■'rirJ?,'Awi3»3i,Aita<A<*itef,  "Antothito;"lChiiit 
xii,  ^  AntiollU',  ■'^^3S,  'AvaA^i,  Anatotkittt,  "  A»- 
totbito  i"  1  Chfon.  xxvU,  12,  Ah'ImW,  "■rirj?  [v.r. 
AmoM',  ^r'inp?],  ff  'Ayaiui,  Amathetiiiti,  "Aue- 
tothita ;"  Jer.  xxix,  27,  Amulltolla' ,  ^TttV,  H  'Aw 
3u3,  AmlkaUala,  "of  Analbotb." 

A'nvib  (Heb.  Aavb',  nn:;,  hoiad  together;  SepL 
'F.wiiii  V.  r.  'Enuj)),  the  first  named  of  the  two  or 
three  aons  of  Coi  of  tbe  tribe  of  Jodah  (1  ChioB.  iv, 
8).    B.C.  pott  1618. 

Anfibia  ('Avov/lic  derivation  nnkno«n>,  the 
namo  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  who  had  a 
temple  in  Rome,  wbero  Hundua,  by 
personating  tbe  god,  through  tho  con- 
trivance of  a  freed-woman  and  the  col- 
Inalon  of  the  piiesta,  secured  the  grati- 
dcation  of  hla  paaeion  for  Paulina,  a 
chaste  matron  (Joasphns,  Ant.  xviii,  3, 
3).  His  worship  in  Egj'pt  is  referred  lo 
by  Herodotnt  (11,  66),  and  woa  widely 
disseminated  during  the  Roman  Em- 
plro  (Appian,  Btll.  Cn.  iv.  47;  ApnI. 
Mft.  xi,  262 ;  Lamprid.  Cemmod  "  - 
Spartian,  Peteetm.  A%.  6  ;  Anion, 
roe.  D).  He  appeaia  to  have  been 
adored  under  the  figuro  of  a  di^head- 

ed  man,  a  myth  of  which  the  ancients  C .^ 

givovariousinlerpretatlons(«eeSmltJi'»  ImaniatAaB- 
Did.  o/  Claa.  AtiHq.  a.  v.).     In  the  ™- 
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ItiBplti  of  Egjpt  he  ia  rcprewntcd  u  tbo  ipurd  of 
Btbtr  podj,  purticalarky  the  ittondmiit  of  Oalria  mud 
Jila,  DceupjiDg,  in  accorduice  with  the  funii  under 
which  he  it  lymboliiod,  the  ipaco  in  front  of  tho  tem- 
fit  iSUibo,  ivii,  p.  BOo !  SUt.  Sgh.  iii,  2,  12).  For 
bk  rilet,  «eo  J&bloDiky,  Putfji.  yt'y.  y,  1,  §  12  etc.j 
Chunpollion  (Le  Jeiuie),  PaKMon  Kggpt.  (Pu.  1S23) ; 
Ptilchinl,  Eggptiam  Mutlalogii.     See  Nibhaz. 

A'mu  ('Avdoi'id  V.  r.  'Anvur),  one  of  tbo  Lcvite* 
vbo  eipDiiDded  the  Uw  ratd  bj  Ein  (1  Eidr.  is,  48) ; 
(Tidollj  the  Basi  of  the  genuine  tost  (Keb.  viii,  I). 
Anvil  (D9f ,  pa'- 
(ut,  eo  called  fnmn  be- 

elacirhere    >    "ttep," 

etc.;  oi/iwi',  Ecctna. 
xxxTfii,  !8),  the  uten. 
il  emploved  Appnrent- 
DCFngtheHe' 
with  Dtbt 
tlona,  br  blukiniitba 
for  hiRimering  upon. 
See  Uetalj   Smitu: 

Apa'mi  CAvu'/iii, 

appar.  (tarn  dra/jdiii, 
_  to  «(  of),  the  name 
yolMD  torging  ■  TlinBiler-boll.  given  In  the  Apociy- 

tnm  u  inibiDa  «m™o  He"-  ph»  (I  Eadr.  It,  W) 
■nd  b;  Josephus  iAnt.  il,  3,  5)  ■>  that  of  a  con- 
nbiae  of  Daiins  (Uyitupb),  of  whom  he  wai  very 
fand.  being  the  daogliter  of  one  of  his  nohlea  (lt«l»a- 
>«  [?  Rab4arisj  Themaaiua,  or  "  the  admiinblo  Bir- 
Unu").  ApsDUi  was  the  nstne  of  the  wives  of  aov- 
tnl  of  the  Seleucid  kinga  (nee  Smith 'i  Did.  nf  Clan. 
Bias.  •'  T.),  bat  none  of  thia  name  on  nsnigned  In  hls- 
l«7  la  Darius. 

Apamfia  ('Ara/itia,  to  called  tyom  Apamr,  q.  v.), 
the  ume  of  HTenl  dtiea  of  antiquit}'  (ho  Smith 'i 
Diet,  of  Claa.  Gtog.  >.  v.),  none  of  which  are  men- 
tkoed  m  Scripture,  though  two  of  them  are  of  inter- 
tri  in  aacml  literature. 

1.  Afaxea  of  Stria,  it  largo  city  in  the  vallcjr 
af  the  Onmtes,  and  capital  of  the  province  of  Apa- 
BKBe  (Staph.  Byi.  a.  v. ;  PloL  T,  la,  §  19 ;  Fealua 
ATienu,  v,  1083 ;  AiOim.  Itin.).  It  waa  ttartlAed  and 
adarged  by  Selencna  Ntcator,  who  named  it  after  hla 
■ife  Apuna  (not  bb  mother,  Me  Strabo,  ivi,  p.  75S), 
■bbongh  it  al»  bore  the  Greek  name  PtUa.  Tbo 
(onros  waa  placed  on  a  hill,  the  windinga  of  the 
Onnilts  giiing  it  a  peninaular  form ;  henco  ita  other 
name,  the  Chfrtonne  (Xi^vTiaos).  Seleucas  bad  a 
luge  commiaaaTist  then  for  bli  cavalry,  and  the  pre- 
tender Ttypho  made  It  the  baeie  of  his  opentioni. 
Jaephne  relatei  (,Atil.  xlv,  S,  2)  that  Pompey,  in 
iDuiliiag  toDth  from  hla  winter  quarters,  probably  at 
«  Mar  Antioch,  razed  Apamea.  In  the  revolt  of  Syr- 
ia andcT  Basana  it  held  oat  for  tbiee  years,  nntil  tbe 
•rrlTal  of  Cassius,  B.C.  46  (Dlo  Caas.  xlvii,  26-28; 
Jiueph.  War,  i,  10,  10).  Dnrjog  tbe  Cmwde*  it 
*M  a  flsnrisbing  and  important  place  ander  the  Ara- 
Uc  name  of  fatmirk,  and  was  occupied  by  Tancred 
(mtken,  Gaei.  d.  JTrewu.  ii,  474 ;  Ahulfeda,  Tab.  Sfr. 
p.  114,  I&7>.  Niebnhr  heard  that  the  slU  waa  now 
ailed  K^al  rtt^Jfudii  (Sok,  ill,  97),  and  Barckhardt 
Inwl  a  castle  of  this  name  not  far  from  the  lake  £1- 
Tikah,  which  he  flxes  as  the  location  of  Apamea 
IT'or.  p.  138).  The  enormoos  and  highly  ornament- 
al rcioi  BtUl  itandjng  are  probably  remalna  of  the 
leaples  of  which  Soaomen  apeaka  (vii,  IG)  ;  besides 
Um  castle  on  the  hill,  a  part  of  the  town  la  found  in 
U>e  plain.  The  adjacent  lake  Is  fall  of  the  celebrated 
Uackflih. 

3.  Afahka  CiSiJTCB  (if  Ki/3ii>roc)i  a  town  oTPbrj-g- 
l\  biilt  near  Celona  by  Antiochua  Suter,  ar.d  named 
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afUr  bia  mother  Apama.  Strabo  aays  It  lay  at  tbe 
head  of  tbo  Marsyas,  which  ran  through  tbe  town  to 
join  the  Meander  (Groekurd,  Sirabo,  ii,  531),  form- 
ing the  Catarrbactes  deacrilied  by  lleiudotas  (vii,  36). 
The  site  baa  been  fixed  at  the  ntodem  Denair  (Amu- 
dell,  iXKocwrtu,  t,  201),  corresponding  to  tbe  ancient 
descriptions  (Hamtlton,  Rrimnku,  ii,  499),  which  have 
been  collected  by  Leake  {Aiia  J/iwor,  p.  166  »].). 
NotwHbatanding  its  ftequent  earthquakea,  Apamea 
continued  to  flouriah  during  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
Its  bishops  ore  recorded  in  the  early  Christian  coun- 
cils, the  Goepel  hai-ing  prolnbly  been  introduced  there 
by  Paul  during  hla  visits  through  Phrrgia  (q.  v.). 

Tbe  e^tbec  Cibotai  bss  been  conjectured  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  city  was  the  «mpo- 
rluni  of  tbe  region  (see  Pliny,  v,  SO),  for  iri,3w™c 
stgniSes  a  cKat  or  coffer;  but,  according  to  olhera.  It 
is  connected  witb  tbe  position  of  Noah's  ark  after  tbo 
Flood,  a  hypothesis  which,  however  untenable  on  gen- 
eral grounds,  is  supported  by  some  eingular  crdncl- 
dences.  Tbo  Sibylline  vcrsct  place  tbo  mountains  of 
Amrat,  where  theurk  rested,  on  tbo  confines  of  Phng. 
ia,at  the  sources  of  the  Harsyas.  On  a  medal  ctnick 
In  honor  of  Hadrian  Is  the  fignro  of  a  man,  represent- 
ing the  river  Marsj-as,  with  this  Inscription,  AHA- 
MEQN  KIBUTOE  MAPSSU— a  mtdal  nf  Ike  .Ijxi- 
Bunu — Ike  ark  and  the  rivtr  Mariyai.  That  tbia  was 
one  of  the  CCTnmemoralivo  notices  of  the  ark  and  of 
Che  Deluge  there  Is  little  doubt ;  but  only  in  tbe  aenso 
that  traditionary  memarials  of  the  ark  were  here  veiy 
ancient.  There  are  several  other  medals  of  Apamea 
oxtant,  on  which  are  represented  an  ark,  with  a  man 
in  it  receiving  the  dove,  which  is  flying  to  him  ;  and 
part  of  tbair  inscription  is  the  word  kok  ;  but  cither 
this  sbonld  be  read  sko,  an  abridgment  of  "Kcoko- 
ron,"  or  it  is  the  end  of  a  word.  AIIAM  EUN,  or  (aomo 
of)  the  medala  ore  spurious,  which  boa  been  suspect- 


ed.     Still, 

ferring  to  Apamea,  It  seems  that  their  authors  had  a 
knowledge  of  the  tradition  of  commemoration  re^pect- 
hig  the  ark  preserved  in  this  city.  See  Abb.  Mary 
more  sach  commemorations  of  an  event  so  greatly 
affecting  mankind  were  no  doubt  maintained  for 
many  ages,  though  we  arc  now  under  great  diSicultica 


ApBthy  (liTfiStia,  tcmil  of  fttling)  or  ajftcliam 
vatiatta,  a  term  formerly  used  to  denote  the  entire  ex- 
tinction of  the  vicious  puaions,  so  that  not  the  small- 
eat  movement  of  them  la  felt.  It  impliea  tbe  utter 
rooting  out  of  concupiscence,  and  the  annihilation  of 
all  sin  within.  Thia  waa  a  favorite  doctrine  with  the 
Stoics ;  and  some  of  tbe  fathera,  as  St.  Clement  of  Al- 
exandria. St.  Hacarias,  and  others,  have  used  vxpres- 
siona  which,  at  Bret  aight,  aeem  Co  imply  that  they  had 
themselves  attained  to  this  state ;  but,  in  fact,  they 
mean  only  that  n  perfect  Christian  keeps  all  hie  pas- 
sions lud  desires  In  perfect  aubjection.  ao  that  tbey 
have  not  in  any  degree  tbe  mastery  over  him.     The 
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doctrine  of  apitbj,  In  Iti  Mricteit  «enM,  is  at  TiTUnce 
with  Uoly  Sciiptun  ind  Fxperience.  The  lerm  ap>- 
tby  li  alao  iited  in  ■  liiniMd  Mnie,  to  ligeUj  ■  con- 
tompt  tat  worldly  tlilngt. — Lonilini,  Eed.  Did.  >.  v. 

Ape  >)^P,  bopX),  an  aiiiiiiai  of  Uie  monlity  tribe 
mantioned  in  1  King*  x,  H,  lad  in  the  parallel  pu- 
uge  in  2  Cfaion.  Ix,  21,  among  tbe  mcrcliundiBO 
Lroufcht  b;  tbe  fle«ti  of  Solomon  and  Uirani  once  in 
every  three  years.  The  Scpl,  renders  llio  word  by 
irrfqcof,  which  ia  equivalent  tu  tho  Latin  Kinia.  The 
Greeks  havb  the  vord  niifiof.  or  ici]Tuf,  fur  ■  lonS' 
tuW  Apcriea  of  monkey  (Arietot.  Hill.  An'<n.  11,  8,  S), 
and  Pliny  (vlii,  19,  !8)  uses  etpiai.  Both  Greeks 
and  HebrowB  received  tbe  word,  with  tbe  ininul, 
thim  India,  for  the  ape,  lioth  in  Same,  and  Malabar, 
ia  callrd  tii;>i=Bwifl,  active.  Hence  aluo  the  Ger- 
man .i_fft,  the  Anglo-Saxon  opa,  and  the  English  apt. 

Siiniads^  including,  no  doubt,  xpeciee  of  Cercopitbecus, 
Uacacun,  and  Cynocephalue,  or  Gucnons,  apea  and 
balooni;  that  is,  all  tlie  aninialii  nf  the  iiuadrumanous 
order  known  to  the  Hebrews,  Aruba,  Egyptians,  ami 
the  classical  writers.  Accordingly,  we  find  Pliny  and 
Solinui  speaking  of  Ethiopian  Cepbi  exhibited  *t 
Rome ;  arid  in  the  upper  part  of  tbe  celebrated  Pne- 
neitlne  mosaic  representing  the  innndallon  of  the  Nile 
(see  Shaw's  TtokU,  p.  423,  2d  ed.  4Cd)  flKures  of  Sinila- 
da  occur  in  the  region  which  indicates  Kubia ;  among 
other?,  one  tn  ■  tree,  with  the  name  KHinEN  beside 


LsxinEi? , 


roals  from  Ophlr.    Now  nel- 

are  indigenous  In  Africa; 
they  belong  to  India  and  the 
monntalni  of  high  Asia,  and 
therefoi 


»cks,-ifcc 


Duld  it- 


cide,  without  doubt,  notnnl} 
that  hiph  denote*  none  of  the 
Simiadc  above  notked,  bat 
also  that  the  Beet  of  Tarshlih 
visited  Indk  or  the  Austral 
ssisn isUnd*.   Fortheso 


Delude 


t  the 


tlH  PniHilIin  MoMle. 


it,  which  may  be  taken  for  a  Cercopitbecus  of  the 
Goenon  group.  But  In  the  triumphal  procesaioa  of 
Thothmes  III  at  Thebes  natwns  from  tbe  Interior  of 
Aftica,  piotMbly  (Tom  Kubia,  bear  curloaitiea  and  trib- 
utes, among  which  the  cnmelopanlalis  or  giraffb  and 
dx  quadramana  may  be  observed.     Tbe  Ccpha  of 


Hebrew  tapA,  and  n: 
same  root,  were,  by  the  no- 
tions in  question,  used  ge- 
nerically  in  some  in  ' 
and    specifically   in 
tliough  the  species  w 
thereby  defined,  nor  on  that  iiDsktrs  as  Ti 
account  identical.     For  die    the  Aujrrlaa  HoauaHOla. 
nataril  bistor)'  of  tbe  ape 

family,  see  the  Pnaf  CydBpadia,  s.  T.  For  some  at- 
tempts to  identify  the  varioua  kinds  of  quadramana 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients,  see  Lichtenstein'i 
Cummenletio pii^ologira  (fe  Sim'mnaa  gnatqiK*  rvfrntw 
inmlnnvHt  fnrmit  (Hanib.  1791),  and  Tyson'a  Asm 
tgleatrit,  or  lit  Analoms  a/a  Figmie  (Lond.  IG99),  (a 
which  be  has  added  k  philosophical  eiaay  concerning 
the  Cynocepbali,  the  Sat}-n,  and  Sphingfi  of  the  an- 
cients.  Aristotle  (_De  Attim.  Ilitl.  11,  G,  ed.  Schneider) 
oppesrs  to  divide  the  quadmmana  order  of  mammalts 
into  three  tribes,  vhicb  he  characlerises  Ijy  tbe  name* 


,  ni^ai,  and  ctroiif  n^ 


Theai 


,    pTDm  Ibe  i:gTptla[ 


acquainted  with  stvcral  kinds  of  tailed  and  Uilleta 
apc«(Pllo. //u(.  A'of.  viil,  tiOj  xi,100;  £lian.  .tai'ai. 
xvll,  25J.  and  obtained  them  from  EthirpU  (Flin.  cf 
nip.)  and  India  (Cte*.  in  Phot.  Cod.  Ixxii,  p.  GG;  Ad- 
rian, /n<I.  IS;  .lEIian  Atim.  xvll,  25,  89;  Phllostr. 
AIkU.  lii,  4),  but  in  HauriUnia  they  were  domestl- 
caled  (Strabo,  xvli,  8:17),  as  now  in  Arsbb  Felix  (Nie- 
buhr,  flni.  p.  167). 

Some  specie*  of  babr-o  may  be  denoted  by  the  term 
B^TC,  aWi'm',  or  dtemocs  ("devils")  in  Dent.  zxzU, 
17;  Paa.cvi,S7;  andpcrhapsby  the  B^n^rC,  aifrns', 
or  Aoiry  onri  (goats,  "Batyra"^of  the  detert  (Isa.  xiii, 
21;  ixxlv,  14),  since  these  animals  (ace  Rich's  Boi- 
ylon,  p.  ilO)  are  still  found  In  the  rains  of  tbe  Uero- 
polamian  plains,  nnder  the  name  Stir  Attad  (see  gru- 
enilly  Bochsrt,  //ktcs.  ii,  E96  aq.).  It  Is  some  coo- 
llmialion  of  (his  last  Interpretation  that  tbe  Egyptiani 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  apes,  and  they  are  sttU 
adored  in  many  places  in  India.     See  Sattk. 

Apel,  JoHAMN,  a  German  theologian,  was  bom  at 
Nuremberg  in  1486.  After  baring  studied  tbeolo^ 
at  tbe  unirersity  of  Wittenhei^,  he  became  canoa 
at  WUrzburg,  where  he  married  a  nun  in  ISSS,  in  eoti- 
seqnenca  of  which  be  was  expelled.     He  was  one  of 

.the  most  aealous  adherenla  of  Luther,  and  ttgttiy 
labored  for  the  spreading  of  the  Befbnnalion.     Ha 

I  died    in    1630    at  Nuremberg,    where   he    bad   been. 


Ethiopia  are  described  and  figured  tn  Ludolfl  Bitlana 
^OArpira,  I,  10,  $  bS-M.  They  ore  represented  as  ' 
tailless  animals,  climbing  rocks,  eating  womis  and ! 
nnts,  and  protecting  themselves  from  5ie  sttack  of  | 
lions  by  casting  sand  Into  their  eyes.  Apes  also  occur 
in  the  lately  discovered  Assyrian  sculptares,  both  in  I 
boss-rtllefB  on  slabs  (Uyard,  Ammi,  1. 118),  and  of  ; 
various  species  on  an  obelisk  at  Nlmroud  {ib.  H,  830). 
Tbe  Koph  of  Scripture,  named  onlv  twice  (1  Kings  x,  I 
M;  !  Cbron.  Ix,  21),  Is  in  both  coses  associated  with : 
Q''*S'iFl,  fofajjai,  rendered  "peacocks."  The  fleet  of  j 
Solomon  li  said  to  have  broo^  these  two  kinds  of  ani- 


ote,  among  other  works.  Dffim 
cast  pnr/at.  Lmieri  (Witlenb.  161S,  4ib) ; 
jaru  ci'ei'v,  me  corpai  Irgmm  a  work  long  oocribed 
to  tlie  Emperor  Justinian.— Hoefcr,  Biog.  Gimindi,  U, 
876. 

Apelleaiiu.  followers  of  Arat-i-ea,  q.  r. 

Apel'Iei  ('AiriXXqc,  from  tbe  Lat.  ii;if>fJJB,  to  osB), 
a  Christian  at  Rome,  whom  Paul  salutes  In  hia  epistle 
to  the  church  there  (Rom.  xvi,  10),  and  alls  "ap- 
proved In  Christ,"  i.  e.  an  approved  ChrtatJan,  A.D. 
55.  Origen  donlita  whether  he  may  not  have  been 
the  same  person  with  Apolha ;  but  thli  ts  bi  from 
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fikely.  See  Apollos.  According  to  the  old  Church 
tnd^kni*,  Apelles  wss  on«  of  the  aeventy  disciples, 
and  huhop  either  of  ^myroB  or  Heracleia  (Epiph. 
Omt.  Bmrti.  p.  20 ;  Fabricii  Lux  Evat^lii,  p.  115, 116, 
etc).  The  Greeks  observe  his  festival  on  Oct.  81. 
The  n^me  itself  is  notable  from  Horace's  **  Credat  Ju^ 
dsDs  Apella,  non  ego*'  (SM,  i,  5),  by  which  he  less 
probably  means  a  superstitious  Jew  in  general,  as 
nuDj  think,  than  a  piarticular  Jew  of  that  name  well 
known  at  Borne. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Apelles,  snmamed,  from  his  length  of  life,  Sensr^ 
s  heretic,  and  disciple  of  Marcion,  who,  having  been 
falsely  chaiged  with  the  seduction  of  a,  young  girl  of 
Alexandria  named  Philumene,  set  up  a  school  of  his 
ova,  and  became  a  critic  of  his  former  roaster.  Ho 
tanght  that  the  Lord,  when  descending  from  heaven, 
formed  to  himself  a  body  of  particles  of  air,  which  he 
allowed  to  resolve  itself  into  air  again  as  he  ascended. 
He  .taught  that  there  was  one  God,  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  who,  when  he  had  created  the  bad  angels,  in- 
trusted to  one  of  them  the  formation  of  the  world. 
He  denied  tlie  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  and  repudiated 
the  bw  and  the  prophets. — Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  anno  188 ; 
Eosebioa,  Hist.  Eccl.  v,  13 ;  Moshcim,  Comm.  i,  487, 
488 ;  Laidner,  WorkSf  viit,  539  sq. ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Aph&ca  (rJc  'A^aira,  according  to  the  ancients, 
from  the  Heb.  p&K,  opAoik^,  to  embracey  with  refer- 
ence to  the  loves  of  Venns  and  Adonis,  £tymol.  Mag, 
I.  V. ;  see  Movers,  Phdn,  i,  192),  a  town  of  Coele-S^Tia, 
midway  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblns  (Zosim.  Hist, 
i,  58),  a  position,  as  Beland  thinks  (Patent,  p.  315), 
not  inconsistent  with  the  other  notices  of  tho  placo  as 
being  situated  on  Lebanon.  It  was  notorious  for  its 
temple  of  Tenns,  where  all  the  abominations  of  an 
impore  idolatry  were  practised  to  such  a  degree  that 
C<matantine  destroyed  it  (Euseb.  Vit,  Const,  iii,  55; 
Sozctaen,  Hitt.  Eccl.  i,  5).  Near  it  was  a  lake  cele- 
brated for  certain  marvellous  properties  (Seneca, 
Qiuul.  Nat.  in,  25).  It  has  been  regarded  as  identi- 
cal with  the  Aphkk  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xix,  80,  and  tho 
Aphik  of  Judg.  i,  31.  Seetzen  first  observed  tho  prob- 
able coincidence  of  Aphaca  with  tho  present  A/kriy  a 
nllage  of  the  region  indicated,  and  containin.^  ruins 
{Seisen^  i,  245),  which  have  since  been  described  t)y 
Thomson  (in  tho  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  1888,  p.  5).  The 
bke  has  been  identified  with  that  now  called  Liimin, 
three  hours  distant  (Bnrckhardt,  Travtis,  p.  25),  but 
Bobinson  thinks  it  is  rather  tho  neighboring  spring 
(new  ed.  of  Rescarchet,  iii,  607). 

Aphsr'ema  ('A^oipipi  in  the  Apocr}*pha)  or 
Apheiima  (^A^pufid  in  Josephus),  one  of  the  tbreo 
^  "governments'*  (poftovc)  added  to  Judaea  from  Sama- 
'  ria  (and  Galilee,  1  Mace,  x,  30)  by  Demetrius  Soter, 
and  confirmed  by  Nicanor  (1  Mace,  xi,  84 ;  comp.  Jo- 
seph. Ani,  xiil,  4,  9 ;  and  see  Reland,  Palast,  p.  178). 
•  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Ephhaim  of  the  New 
Test.  (John  xi,  y)  and  tho  Ophraii  (q.  v.)  of  the  Old. 

Aphar'Bacllite8(Chald.  Apharielaye\l!C}:2^'^M ; 
Sept.  'A^aptraxaioi,  Ezra  v,  C ;  vi,  G)  or  Aphar^Eatti- 
Chites  (Chald.  Apharaathkaye\  Vtror^G^W',  Sept. 

' ^^ptraQaxaXoiy  Ezra  Iv,  9),  the  name  of  the  nation 
(or  one  of  the  nations)  to  which  belonged  one  portion 
of  the  colonists  whom  the  Assyrian  king  planted  in 
Samaria,  in  place  of  the  expatriated  northern  tribes, 
and  who  Tiolently  opposed  the  Jews  in  rebuilding 
Jerusalem.  Scfaulthess  (Parad.  p.  862)  identifies  tho 
"Apharsacbttea"  with  the  Persian,  or  rather  Median 
Parataceni  of  Greek  geography  (Strabo  xi,  522 ;  xv. 
732;  Herod,  i,  101;  Plin.  xvi,  29),  the  A  being  pros- 
theHc  (as  in  Strabo,  xv,  764,  Maidi  and  Amardi  are 
interchanged).  They,  together  with  the  Aphartites 
(<{.  v.),  for  wboM  name  this  would  seem  only  another 
tcvm,  appear  to  have  been  some  foreign  tribe  of  East- 
era  Asia,  oonqnered  by  the  Assyrians,  and  removed 
(sceoidiog  to  weU-known  osage,  see  2  Kings  xviii,  32 


sq.)  to  another  regbn  for  security  and  poUtical  exten- 
sion. Ewald  (/ar.  Guck.  ill,  875),  following  Gesenlus, 
regards  the  name  as  only  another  for  the  Penians 
themselves,  adopted  out  of  hostility  to  the  Jews  (16.  p. 
120),  and  in  a  three-fold  form  to  enhance  their  own 
importance. 

Aphar^Bites  (Chald.  Apkirtaye',  VtW^t^ ;  Sept. 
'A^p<ra7oi),  the  name  of  a  tribe  removed  along  with 
the  Aptiarsachites  (q.  v.)  to  Samaria  ly  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  forming  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  Jews 
after  the  captivity  (Ezra  iv,  9).  Killer  (jOntimast.)  re- 
gards them  as  the  Parrhanij  a  tribe  of  Eaf^tern  Aledia, 
and  Gesenius  {Tkes,  Heb.  p.  148)  thinks  they  are  the 
Persians,  to  whose  name  theirs  certainly  bears  a  much 
graater  affinity,  especially  in  the  prolonged  form  of 
tho  latter  found  in  Dan.  vi,  29  (Chald.  Pattaya'^ 
K^O*pD).  The  presence  of  the  proper  name  of  the 
Penians  in  Ezra  i,  1 ;  iv,  8,  must  throw  some  doubt 
upon  Gesenius*  conjecture ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  loeal  name  of  the  tribe  may  have  undergone  altera- 
tion, while  the  official  and  general  name  was  correctly 
given. 

A^'phek  (Heb.  Aphek^y  ptX,  prob.  strength;  with 
n  directive,  Josh,  xiii,  4 ;  1  Kings  xx,  26 ;  1  Sam. 
xxix,  1 ;  hence  not  to  be  confounded  with  Aphekah), 
the  name  of  at  least  three  cities  (Schwarz,  Palest, 
p.  90). 

1.  (Sept.  'A^ajca  and  *A^;;jra.)  A  city  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (Josh,  xis,  80),  apparently  near  Phoenicia 
(Josh,  xiii,  4),  doubtless  the  same  with  Aphik  (q.  v.), 
which  the  Israelites  were  nnablo  to  capture  from  the 
Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  81).  This  has  been  thought  (seo 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Supplem,  p.  114;  KosenmOller,  Al" 
thtrth.  II,  ii,  96;  Gesenius,  Thes.  Heb,  i,  140;  Raumer, 
Paldst,  p.  120,  and  others)  to  bo  the  same  place  with 
tho  Aphaca  ('A^aica)  which  Eusebius  {Constant,  iii, 
55)  and  Sozomen  {Hist,  ii,  5)  place  in  Lebanon,  on  the 
river  Adonis  (Zozim.  i,  58),  where  there  was  a  famous 
templo  of  Venus  (Theophanes,  Chrcn.  p.  18).  A  vil- 
lage called  Afka  is  still  found  in  Lebanon,  situated  ct 
the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  probably  marks  the  site  of 
this  latter  place  (Burckhardt,  p.  25 ;  Richtcr,  p.  107), 
It  b  situated  in  tho  south-oast  bank  of  tho  great  basin 
of  Akurah,  where  are  the  sources  of  the  Nahr  Ibrahim, 
the  Adonis  of  the  oncients,  and  in  an  amphitheatre  of 
vefdant  beaut}'.  Here  a  fine  fountain  bursts  forth  in 
cascades  fh)m  a  cavern ;  and  directly  in  front  of  these 
are  the  shapeless  ruins  of  a  large  temple — that  of  tho 
Venus  of  Aphaca,  still  containing  maFsivo  columns 
of  syenite  granite  {Bihliotheca  Sacra,  1853,  p.  150). 
(For  the  history  and  description  of  this  place,  seo 
Robinson's  Bibl.  Res.  new  ed.  iii,  604  sq.)  But  Ro- 
land {Paleest,  p.  572)  correctly  observes  that  this  place 
is  situated  too  far  north  to  have  been  included  within 
the  bounds  of  the  twelve  tribes  (see  Keil,  Comment,  on 
Joth.  xix,  80).  It  is  possible,  nevertheless,  that  the 
Aphek  of  Josh,  xiii,  4,  is  identical  with  this  Apheca  in 
Lebanon  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  63,  00),  ond  this  may, 
periiaps,  bo  tho  Canaanitish  royal  city  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xii,  18 ;  but  oven  this  is  doubtful,  and  it  cannot 
have  been  tho  city  in  tho  tribe  of  Asher  near  Rehob 
(Josh,  xix,  80 ;  Judg.  i,  31).  From  this  last  circum- 
stance Schwarz  thinks  {Palest,  p.  194)  that  the  Aphek 
in  question  maj'  be  the  En-Fit  (which  he  says  is  also 
called  Kn-Fil)  three  miles  south-west  of  Banias  (see 
Zimmermann's  Jifap) ;  but  this  is  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Asher,  and  the  Rehob  of  that  tribe  is  probably  dif- 
ferent Arom  the  Syrian  city  of  the  same  name.  See 
Rrhob.  Kiepert  (in  his  last  Wandharte  von  PaUU 
sHna,  1857)  gives  this  Aphek  a  conjectural  location 
south-east  of  Accho,  apparently  at  Tell  Kison  (Robin- 
son's Researches,  new  ed.  iii,  103).     See  Aphaca. 

2.  (Sept.  'A^£jc.)  A  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issnchar, 
not  £ar  from  Jezreel,  where  the  Philistines  twice  en- 
camped before  battles  with  tho  Israelites  (1  Sam.  Iv, 
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1;  xxlx,  1 1  camp,  xxrili,  4).  Either  this  or  tha  pre- 
ceding, IJiit  most  probably  this,  *bb  the  Apkel  (Sept. 
'A^ni)  mentioned  in  Josh,  xii,  IS,  m  a  royel  citj'  Qf 
the  Canunites.  BBiand  (Pittial.  p.  SiS)  uid  others 
(e.  g.  Schwui,  Patat.  p.  13G)  iubudio  that  tho  Aphek 
of  1  Ssm.  iv,  1,  must  have  been  in  the  tribe  of  Jndafa, 
becaiue  preaumed  to  bo  near  Uizpeb  (comp.  1  Sam. 
vii,  12);  but  this  U  unnecessBn-.  See  Afhgkah. 
Josephus  calls  it  HpUcn  CA^Kd,  AM.  v,  11,  1 ;  iVA, 
14,  4).  Eusebios  {Onomatl.  'A^p)  places  It  in  the 
vicinity  of  Endor.  Schwara  {PaUu.  p.  168),  oon- 
foanding  this  Aphek  nith  that  of  1  Kings  xx,  36, 
seeks  It  in  thn  vilbge  of  Falaiak,  two  miles  east  of 
En-Gannim  j  but  this  Is  beyond  tbo  territorj'  of  Issa- 
char.  Kiopert  (WandkarU  mm  Palait.  1856)  locates 
it  between  tbe  river  KIsbon  and  Sbunem,  apparently 
at  Et-Afalfi,  vhere  tbo  Crnsadera  placed  it  (Van  de 
Telde,  Memoir,  p.  SS8),  or,  rather,  at  the  neighboring 
El-Fultk,  a  mined  lillago  (ttobinson's  Rtteaixha,  "" 
163, 176, 181). 

3.  (Sept.  'A^»a.)  A  town  near  which  Benhidad 
was  defeated  by  the  Isnelitea  (1  Kings  xx,  £6),  erl. 
dentlj  on  the  military  load  tietweon  Damascus  and 
Palestine.  It  waa  waUed  (1  Kings  xx,  30),  and  wu 
apparently  a  common  spot  for  engagomonts  with  Syr- 
ia (J  Kings  xiii,  17).  The  uso  of  tho  word  -\'.fsF' 
(Auth.  Vers,  "the  plain  ")  In  1  Kings  xx,  25,  &i  ' 
the  situation  of  Aphek  to  have  boon  in  tlio  level 
dovn-conntry  east  of  tbe  Jordan  [sec  Misiiun], 
It  seems  to  correspond  to  tho  Aphxa  of  Eusobius  . 
Omatt.  'A0(cn),  a  largo  castlo  situated  near  Hippo, 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galileo.  Josophus  also  (/Inf.  viil, 
11,  i)  calls  it  Aphtca  i^k^Ko),  and  it  appoais  to  bavo 
been  in  tha  towar  of  this  place  (irupyoc  'Kifiiouj  that 
some  of  the  insnrgent  Galileians  throw  themselves 
during  the  war  with  Cestias  Gallus  (Joseph.  War,  il, 
19,  1).  The  same  place  is  probably  mentioned  by 
Burckbardt,  Seetzen,  and  others,  under  the  namo  of 
Fik  or  AjUc  (see  Gescn.  in  Borckhardt,  Seite,  i,  530). 
It  is  fi  village  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  containing 
■bout  two  hundred  families,  who  dwell  In  huts  built 
oat  of  tha  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  appears  to 
have  lieen  peculiarly  situated  so  as  to  canso  tho  ruin 
of  the  Syrian  army  by  an  earthquake  (Tbomson's 
Load  and  Book,  ii,  52,  6J). 

Apha'kata  (Hob.  A^uktA',  n^m,  fem.  of 
Apitek;  Sept.  'h^ata  v.  r.  ^tasoiix),  a  city  In  tbe 
mountain  tract  of  Judab,  mentioned  betweoa  Beth- 
tappoah  and  Humtah  (Josh,  xv,  63).  Baumer  (Ai- 
Uut.  p.  170)  and  others  confound  this  with  tho  Aphek 
of  Josh,  xii,  IS;  but  the  Hob.  accentuation  of  tho 
names  la  difFensnt.  Schwarz  (Pn/ul.  p.  106)  finds  it 
la  the  village  .IUjI,  4  miles  east  of  Jannuth  ;  but  Ibis 
,  position  is  entirely  out  of  region  of  the  associated 
names,  whicli  require  a  locality  near  Hebron,  perhaps 
between  that  place  and  Tappuah  (Keil,  Commtnl  a 
loc.),  possibly  at  the  ruined  site  SSita  (Van  do  Vclde 
Map). 

Aphar'cma,  Aplieifma.    See  Athaiibiia 

Apbar'itt  CApfjlpii),  one  of  "  tbe  servants  of  Sol 
omoo"  whose  sons  are  said  to  havo  returned  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdt.  v,  M);  but  the  genuine  test  (Erra 
li,  51)  bai  no  such  name. 

Apbi'ah  (Heb.  Aphi'aeA.  IT<DK,  Uoim  upon 
Sept.  'A^i'x  V.  r.  'Apit\  tho  father*  of  Bechoralb  a 
"     ■      ■"  '  King  Saul  (1  Sam      x    ]) 
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Apb'MB,  or,  lather,  PIZ'ZEZ  (Heb.  PiMmi', 
yn,  diipmim,  with  the  ait.,  ySBn,  kap-Pit^Iti 
Sept.  A^ffnri;  T.  r.  'A^ial) ;  Vnlg.  Apitti),  tho  head 
of  the  eighteenth  sacerdotal  family  of  tho  twenty-foar 
into  which  the  priests  were  divided  by  David  for  tbs 
service  of  the  Temple  (1  Chnin.  ixiv,  15).    B.C.  1D14. 

AphthaitodocSta}  (th>m  apBapros,  vtcomqiti- 
bit,  and  fociu,  to  Ihiat),  a  sect  of  Honopfayiites,  who 
affirmed  that  tho  body  of  our  Lord  was  rendered  in- 
cormptiblo  in  consequence  of  tho  divine  natnn  being 
united  with  It.  Theso  wore  again  divided  int«  par- 
ties, who  debated  whether  the  body  of  ChriM  was 
created  or  not.  Olben  of  them  asserted  that  our 
Lord's  body  was  Indeed  corruptible,  but  that  tbe  di- 
vlno  nature  prevented  Its  actual  cormption.  Tbo 
heresy  spread  widely  in  tho  Gtb  century,  and,  in  &£!, 
Emperor  Justinian  issued  o  decree,  which,  by  favor- 
ing this  doctrine,  sought  to  reconcile  tho  Monopfaysitcs 
with  tbo  orthodox  ChuTch.— Hasc,  CX  Bin.  J  115; 
Famr,  £cci.  IMrl.  a.  v.     See  HoNopaTarrEa- 

AptoD('Airi<iii',Ir(in),a  Greek  grammarian,  against 
whose  attacks  upon  Jewish  bistorj-  Josephus  wnoCe  tbo 
treatise  Contra  Apiimera,  Some  writers  call  bim  a  son 
of  Pleistonicce,  white  others  more  correctly  state  that 
this  was  only  his  surname,  and  that  ho  was  ttw  son 
ofPoseldonJOB(Gcll.  vi,  8;  Sonocn,  E^dst.  88 ;  Enseb. 
Prtrp.  Evtatg.  X,  10).  IIo  was  a  native  of  Okois,  but 
used  to  sa}'  that  ho  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
studied  under  Apolloniua  and  Did,vmus  (Suidaa,  s.  V. ; 
JoBcphua,  Ajnon,  ii,  H,  etc.).  IIo  afterward  settled  at 
liomo,  whore  bo  Ijught  rhetoric  during  tho  rei^pu  of 
Tllicrius  and  Clandius.  In  tho  reign  of  Caligula  be 
iUed  in  Greece.  About  A.D.  B8,  the  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria  having  sent  complaints  to  tbe  emperor 
agabist  tho  Jews  residing  there,  Apion  beaded  the 
embassy  that  made  the  prosecution,  the  defence  by 
tbe  Jews  being  mado  by  Philo.  Accoiding  to  bis 
onemy  Josepbus  {Ap.  11,  13),  he  died  of  the  eSVxts  of 
his  dissolnto  mode  of  life.  Ho  appoan  to  have  en- 
joyed an  extraordinarj-  reputation  for  his  exteniiva 
riedge  and  versatility  as  an  orator,  but  the  an- 

vanlty  (Gell.  v,  14;  Iliny,  Ilitl.  .Vol.  prcf.  and  xxx, 
G ;  Josepbus,  Ap.  il,  12).     Bosidcs  tho  treatise  nained 
above,  of  which  wa  only  know  what  Jasepbns  relates, 
he  wrote  commentarios  upon  Homer,  o  historjr  of 
Egypt,  a  eulogy  of  Alexander  tho  Great,  and  sevcTKl 
historical  sketches,  of  all  of  which  there  remain  odly 
the  fiagmcntal  stories  about  Androclus  and  the  lion, 
id  about  the  dolphin  near  Dicnarchia,  preservod  by 
rilius.— Smith's  Did.  nfClau.  Bios.  s.  v. 
Apia  ('Atic),  tho  sacred  bull  of  Memphis,  worship- 
ped \iy  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  regarded  It  as  a  * 
ivmbol  of  Osiris,  tho  god  of  tho  Nile,  tbo  huaband  of 
Isis,  and  tho  great  divinitv  of  Egypt  (Pomp.  Mela, 
I  9    jGlisn  lIiU  An.  i    10     Lncun  Dt  Aacrf  16). 


B.C.  c 


isiderably  ante  11 


A'phlk  (Heb.  Aphit',  ^•'tV,  itrong  Sept 
'A^Bo),  one  of  tha  cities  from  which  the  Asher  l«s 
weto  onable  to  expel  the  Canaanites  (Judg  i  31) 
doubtless  tbe  same  aa  tho  Aphek  (q.  v  )  of  Joah 
xiil,4;  xix,30. 

A^'rata  (Heb.  AphnA',  nipg),  another  form 
of  the  name  Ofhbar  (Uic.  1,  10).     See  Brra  l>- 


nrueefApli.    Prm  tbe  Emi'laB  l&:i 


APOCALYPSE  tl 

A  Hoed  conrt  of  jtxd  mt  Mt  ipart  fbr  tha  raidance  l 
of  Api]  in  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Hempbli,  when  > 
nmnenm  relhilM  of  prieitH  waited  upon  him,  and  sac- 
rificM  ti  nd  oxsn  wcra  otTsTed  to  blm.  Hit  mora-  i 
mcDtl,  dhncfl  of  placaSf  and  changea  of  appct^,  uren  , 
nligknulr  ragardad  aaoracLaa.  it  waaaq  nndarstood 
Ian  thai  Apia  mtut  not  live  longer  tbaii  tweuty-Hva 
vein.  WbsD  be  attained  thii  ^ge  he  wai  Mcretly 
put  to  death,  and  buried  by  the  prieata  in  a  aacrod 
vtU,  lliB  popolar  belief  bebg  that  bo  oat  binualf  into 
Urn  ■ma  If,  bowCTer,  he  died  ■  natural  death,  hli 
body  w(«  arabalmed,  and  then  aolemaly  tntemd  in  the 
taapla  of  Senpia  at  Memphii.  The  burisl-pUce  of 
tbe  lifk  bnlli  has  lately  been  diacovered  near  Mam- 
pliit  (Wilkinaon,  Ancient  Egjpliam,  abridgm.  i,  SI'S). 
Ai  MOD  ta  k  anitabls  aniinal  was  fonnd  for  a  new 
Apii,  haling  tba  reqalrad  oiaika — black  cokiT  with  a 
■hil«  •qaare  on  the  brow,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on 
llu  back,  and  a  knot  In  the  ahape  of  a  eanthama  under 
Uu  toDgne — he  waa  led  in  triamphal  pnioeaiioa  to 
2^po]ia  at  the  time  of  the  naw  moon,  where  he  re- 
miiDtd  fottj-  day),  naiCed  npoD  by  node  women,  and 
■u  ifierward  conToyed  in  a  Iplendid  vaaael  to  Hem- 
phis.  Hi)  Theophany,  or  day  of  discovery,  and  his 
liinh-day  wen  celebrated  lu  high  festivals  of  seven 
dsjs' duration  during  the  rise  of  tba  Nils  (Herod,  ili, 
S»).  The  wonhip  of  the  golden  calf  by  the  Israel- 
ila  in  the  wilderneaa,  sod  alao  the  employment  of 
gidden  calves  as  symbols  of  the  Deity  by  Jeroboam, 
have  bean  very  generally  referred  to  the  Egyptian 
vonbip  of  Apia.— Smith's  Did.  of  Clot.  JTytW.  s.  v. 
See  Caj.r  (ooi^bk). 


Apoc'alypae,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Book 

Apocalypse,  Kkights  of  the,  an  association 
foooded  in  1S9?  at  Some  liy  Agostino  Gobrino,  for  thi 
pnipoee  of  defending  tbe  Catholic  Chnrcb  against  thi 
pope,  whom  it  considered  In  be  the  AnCichrli't.  The 
numbers  alwavs  went  out  armed,  and  their  chie; 
cUlnl  Monarch  of  the  JIoM  Holy  Trinity.  The  In- 
quisition suppressed  the  afsociation  in  ISOT. 

ApocarIbB  (q.  d.  'AirscfHroi,  from  (iiroEfii'ii  . 
trparait),  a  sect,  in  the  third  century,  who  asserted 
tlisi  the  haman  tool  is  part  of  God,  a  portion  of  His 
•ubstancejoinadtotnan.  They  are  ranked  among  Uie 
Uankbaaos  (q.  v.). 

ApooatastiUlB,  a  tens  nisdJn  Acts  lii.  21,  In 
tbe  eomUnatfon  <ipocat<utatu  pentait  (drocariiiTTaffic 
Tanw),  i.  e.  tha  restoration  of  all  things.  Oiigen, 
and,  after  him,  many  theob^Iana  and  sects  of  ancient 
aad  Bod«m  timoa,  put  npon  this  paaaage  the  constmc- 
ttm  that  at  one  tinu,  evil  itself,  sin,  condemnstlon, 
and  Satan,  would  be  reconciled  through  Christ  witli 

God.       Sea  BEKnTCTlOKj    RksTOBATIOHISTS. 

Apooilnluiiia  CAiroipiaiapiaf;  Lst.  ReipoiiMatit), 
literall;-  k  rttpimdail,  the  title  of  a  legale  to  negotiate 
eoDcemiiu;  nattatB  ecclesiasUcal.  Juatinlsn  [NovtU. 
G^  calls  the  ApofTviarii  those  "  who  administer  the 
aSiin  of  tbt  dmrches."    At  flist  Hutj  were  bis 
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bat  aftarward  priests  or  deaoons  were  subatitated,  and 
the  term  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  one  acting 
as  locum-tenens  for  a  biahop  (or  even  monstteij)  In 
ecclesiastical  matters;  bat  the  name  waa  principallj' 
spplied  to  tha  pope's  ntmcio  at  Constantinople,  who 
resided  there  to  receive  the  pope's  instrqctLOni  and  to 
Toport  the  answers  of  the  emperor.  Ttiia  cuEtom  end- 
ed with  the  Iconoclast  divisiona.  After  Chsrlcmignc 
had  been  crowned  emperor,  the  popes  conferred  the 
name  and  the  office  of  opomnoriui  upon  the  Imperial 
arch-cliBplain.  L^ter  the  name  apocrisisriaa  became 
itla,  which  the  arch-chaplains  of  the  palace 
bout  being  any  longer  representativea  of  the 
pope — Suicer,  Tket.  p.  *M;  Collier,  Bitt.  Diet.  vol. 
lii,  5(^ ;  laudon,  Eed.  Diet,  i,  MG. 

Apoo'rypha  (inritpB^a,  ac.  PiPXia,  lUdden,  sty*- 
rioui),  a  term  in  theology,  applied  In  various  sense* 
denolo  certain  books  claiming  a  aacred  character. 
he  word  occnrs  In  the  N.  T.  in  its  ordinary  sensfe 
(Mark  Iv,  32).  It  la  first  found,  as  denoting  a  certain 
class  of  books,  in  Clemens  AleiandiiDus  (_Stn>Mata, 
13,  c.  4,  Ix  Tiirli  diracpi'rf  uO' 

I.  Dffitiitiv*  and  A/gilictUion  of  (kt  rem.  — The 
primary  meaaing  of  iitispv^z,  "  hidden,  secret"  (}a 
which  sense  it  Li  used  in  Ilelienictic  as  well  ss  classical 
Greek,  see  Ecclus.  xxiii,  19;  Luke  viii,  17;  Col.  li, 
13),  seems,  toward  the  close  of  the  £d  century,  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  signification  "fpurioos,"  sod 
ultimately  to  have  settled  down  into  the  Utter.  Tct 
tuUian  (ifs  ^ni'ai.  c.  S)  and  Clement  of  Aleundri^ 
i^Stnm.  i,  19,  6S ;  ill,  4,  29)  apply  it  to  the  forged  or 
aporlous  books  whicb  Uie  lieretlca  of  their  time  clrcn- 
laled  as  autboriUtive.  The  first  passage  referred  to 
from  the  Stromaia.  however,  may  bo  taken  as  sn  in- 
Etanca  of  the  transition  stags  of  the  iFonle.  The  fol- 
lowers of  Prodicus,  a  Gnostic  teschar,  are  aaid  there  to 
boast  that  they  have  &\&\ovi  liiroipbfavc  of  Zoross- 
ter.  In  Athanaeius  (Ep.  FtH.  ii,  88 ;  .Sjmtjmj  Sac. 
Scrip,  ii,  lU,  ed.  Colon.  1CS6),  Au^ustiDe  (/'<nu<.  xi, 
! )  Civ.  Dti,  XV,  23),  Jerome  ^Ep.  ad  Latam,  and  /Vol. 
Col.)  the  word  is  used  uniformly  with  the  bad  mean- 
ing which  had  become  attached  to  it.  The  writers  ot 
that  period,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  cleariy 
haie  the  word  bad  acquired  this  aecoodaiy  scn»e ;  and 
hence  we  find  conjectural  explanations  of  its  etymolo- 
gy. The  remark  of  Athanasius  i,8inopt.  S.  Ser.  1.  c.) 
that  such  books  are  dirotpi/fijc  ii5},\bv  i;  avuyvoiaia^ 
tifia  la  probably  meant  rather  as  a  play  upon  the  word 
than  as  giving  its  derivation.  Later  conjectures  are 
(1),  thst  given  by  the  translalora  of  the  English  Bible 
(cd.  1639,  Pret.  to  Apocr.),  "because  they  were  wont 
to  be  read  not  openly  and  In  common,  but  as  it  were 
in  secret  and  apart  ■"  (2),  one.  Testing  on  a  misappre- 
bension  of  the  meaning  of  a  passage  in  Epipbanes  (dt 
Mau.  ae  Fond.  c.  4)  that  the  books  in  question  were 
EO  called  because,  not  being  in  tha  Jewish  canon,  they 
were  eneluded  dirli  riji  spvTrrljc  from  the  srk  in  which 
the  true  Seriptures  were  preserved ;  (3),  that  the  word 
dxcKpvptx  answers  to  the  lleb.  Q'^T?;^,  Ubri  abaccndidf 
by  which  the  Uter  Jews  designated  those  books  which, 
ss  of  donbttnl  authority  or  not  tending  to  edirication, 
ware  not  read  pnblicly  in  the  sjaagognea ;  (4),  that  it 
originates  in  tlie  Kpmrra  or  scent  books  of  the  Greek 
myateriee.  Of  these  it  may  be  enough  to  soy,  that  (1) 
is,  as  regards  some  of  (be  hooka  now  bearing  the  name 
at  variance  with  fact ;  that  (2),  ss  has  been  said,  retta 
on  a  mistake;  that  (S)  wants  the  support  of  direct 
evidence  of  the  use  of  arotpvfa  as  the  CrBnilation  for 
the  Hebrew  word;  and  thai  (4),  though  it  approxi- 
mates to  what  is  probably  the  true  history  of  Uu 
word,  is  so  Ikronly  a  conjecture. — Smith,  s.  v. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  this  term 
waa  ftequantiy  naed  to  denote  books  of  an  uncertain 
or  anonymous  anther,  or  of  one  who  hod  written  undor 
an  asaamed  name.  Its  application,  however,  in  this 
setuais  t*t  tnna  being  distinct,  jis,  strictly  spea* 
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would  indiidB  emoiitea/ books  wliooo  avthon  wofo  on- 
known  or  mioerUin,  or  eron  />wJqwyTCTjilii  I,  Origon, 
on  Matt,  xxii,  had  applied  tho  term  apocni>hal  in  a  nm- 
ilar  war:  ^*Thi8  passage  is  to  be  found  in  no  canonical 
book"  (regmlariy  for  we  have  Origen*s  work  only  in  the 
Latin  translatkm  by  Rofinus),  "  bnt  in  the  apoerypkal 
book  of  Elias"  (mentis  EUa).  And,  '"This  is  plain, 
that  many  examples  have  be«ni  addnced  by  the  apostles 
and  erangelists,  and  inserted  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  we  do  not  read  in  the  canonical  Scriptures 
which  we  possess,  but  which  are  found  in  the  Apoery^ 
pka**  (Origen,  PrmK  m  CtmUcJ),  So  also  Jerome,  re- 
ferring to  the  words  (Eph.  ▼,  14)  **  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  firom  the  dead,"  observes  that  *Hhe 
apostle  cited  this  fh>m  hidden  (reoonditis)  prophets, 
and  such  as  seem  to  be  apocryphal,  as  he  has  done  in 
several  other  instances."  Epiphanios  thought  that 
this  term  was  applied  to  such  books  as  were  not  placed 
in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  but  put  away  in  some 
other  place  (see  Suicer*s  Thetaurits  for  the  true  reading 
of  the  passage  in  this  father).  Under  the  term  apocry^ 
phai  have  been  included  books  of  a  religious  character, 
which  were  in  circulation  among  private  Christians, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  in  the  public  assem- 
blies ;  such  as  8  and  4  Esdnis,  and  8  and  4  Blaccabees. 
(See  Stare,  De  apocrypkor.  appeOatione,  Greiftw.  1766.) 

In  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  the  term  has  been 
usually  applied  to  books  invented  by  heretics  to  favor 
their  views,  or  by  Catholics  under  fictitious  signa- 
tures. Of  this  description  were  many  spurious  or 
apocryphal  gospels  (see  below).  It  is  probably  in 
reference  to  such  that  Basil,  C}Til  of  Jerusalem,  and 
Jerome  gave  cautions  against  the  reading  of  apocry- 
phal boolLS ;  although  it  is  possible,  Anom  the  context, 
that  the  last  named  father  alludes  to  the  boolcs  which 
were  also  called  eccUtiattical^  and  afterward  deutero- 
eanonicai.  The  following  passage  ftom.  his  epistle  to 
Lsta,  on  the  education  of  her  daughter,  will  serve  to 
Illustrate  this  part  of  our  subject:  "AH  apocryphal 
boolLS  should  be  avoided ;  but  if  she  ever  wishes  to  read 
them,  not  to  utablUh  the  truth  of  doctrineSj  but  with  a 
reverential fedmg for  the  trutht  they  signify,  she  should 
be  told  that  they  are  not  the  works  of  Uie  authors  by 
whose  names  they  are  distinguished,  that  they  contain 
much  that  is  faulty,  and  that  it  is  a  task  requiring 
great  prudence  to  find  gold  in  the  midst  of  clay."  And 
to  the  same  effect  Philastrius :  "Among  whom  are  the 
Hanichees,  Gnostics  [etc.],  who,  having  some  t^xte- 
ryphal  hooks  under  the  apostles*  names  (i.  e.  some 
separatA  Acts),  are  accustomed  to  despise  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures;  but  these  secret  Scriptures — ^that  Is, 
€^poeryphal—thoug\i  they  ought  to  be  read  by  the  per- 
fect for  their  morals,  ought  not  to  be  read  by  all,  as 
ignorant  heretics  have  added  and  taken  away  what 
they  wished."  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that  the 
boolLS  to  which  he  refers  are  the  Acts  of  Andrew^ 
written  by  "the  disciples  who  were  his  followers," 
etc. 

In  the  Sihlioth^que  Sacrie,  by  the  Dominicans 
Richard  and  Giraud  (Paris,  1822),  the  term  is  defined 
to  signify  (1,)  anonymons  or  pseudepigraphal  books ; 
(2,)  Uiose  which  are  not  publicly  read,  althoni^  tliey 
may  be  read  with  edification  in  private;  (8,)  those 
which  do  not  pass  for  authentic  and  of  diidne  author- 
ity, although  they  pass  for  being  composed  by  a  sacred 
author  or  an  apostle,  as  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas;  and 
(4,)  dangerous  books  composed  by  ancient  heretics  to 
fiivor  their  opinions.  They  also  apply  the  name  "to 
books  which,  after  having  been  contested,  are  put  Into 
the  canon  by  consent  of  the  churches,  as  Tobit,  etc." 
Jahn  applies  it,  in  its  most  strict  sense,  and  tliat  which 
it  has  borne  since  the  fourth  century,  to  books  which, 
from  their  inscription,  or  the  anthor*s  name,  or  the 
subject,  might  easily  be  taken  for  inspired  books,  but 
are  not  so  in  reality.  It  has  also  been  applied  by  Je- 
rome to  certain  boolca  not  found  in  tlie  Hebrew  canon, 
but  yet  publicly  read  from  time  immemorial  in  the 


Cliristian  Chttreh  fat  edification,  although  not  eomU* 
ered  of  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.  Theaa 
were  also  termed  ecclesiastical  books,  and  have  been 
denominated,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  deutenMranon- 
ical  books,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  in  the  originsl 
or  Hebrew  canon.  In  this  sense  they  are  called  bj 
some  the  Antilegomena  of  the  Old  Testament  "  The 
uncanonical  books,"  says  Athanasius,  or  tlie  aotbor 
of  the  SynopsiSy  *^are  divided  into  amtiUyomens  and 
apocrypha,** — Kitto,  s.  ▼.     See  ANTiLROOxniA. 

Eventually,  in  the  history  of  the  early  Choicb,  the 
gpreat  number  of  pseudonymous  productbos  paliDed 
off  upon  the  unwary  as  at  once  sacred  and  secret,  ui- 
der  the  great  names  in  Jewish  or  Christian  historr, 
brought  this  entire  class  of  works  into  disrepote. 
Those  whose  faith  rested  on  the  teaching  of  the  Chris* 
tian  Church,  and  who  looked  to  tiie  O.  T.  Scriptmes 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Sept.  collection,  were  sot 
slow  to  perceive  that  these  productions  were  destitute 
of  all  authority.    They  appUed  in  scorn  whst  tiad  been 
used  as  a  title  of  honor.    The  secret  books  ifihin  m- 
eretiares,  Orig.  Comm,  in  Matt,  ed.  Lomm.  iv,  287)  were 
rejected  as  qnarious.    The  word  apocryphal  wss  won 
degraded  to  the  position  tram  which  it  has  never  nooe 
risen.     So  far  as  books  like  the  Testament  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  and  the  Assumption  of  Moees  were 
concerned,  the  task  of  discrimination  was  oompan- 
tively  easy,  but  it  became  more  difficult  when  the 
question  affected  riie  books  which  were  found  in  the 
Sept.  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  xecogniMd 
I)y  the  Hellenistic  Jews ;  but  were  not  in  the  Hebrew 
text  or  in  the  canon  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.     The  history  of  this  difficulty,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  affected  the  reception  of  particolar 
books,  belong  rather  to  the  subject  of  Canox  than  to 
that  of  the  present  article,  but  the  following  £acts  maj 
be  stated  as  bearing  on  the  application  of  the  word: 
(1.)  The  teachers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Cbarches, 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  Septuagint,  or  versioiii 
resting  on  the  same  basis,  were  naturally  led  to  qaote 
fineely  and  reverently  fh>m  all  the  books  which  were 
incorporated  into  it.     In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  On- 
gen,  Athanasius,  we  find  citations  from  the  books  of  the 
present  Apocr^'pha,  as  "Scripture,"  "divine  Scrip- 
turep?'  "prophccj'."    They  are  very  far  from  apply- 
ing the  term  airoKpv^c  to  these  writings.    If  they 
are  conscious  of  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
other  books  of  the  O.  T.,  it  is  only  so  far  as  to  lead 
them  (comp.  Athan.  Synopg.  8.  Scr.  1.  c.)  to  place  the 
former  in  the  list  of  ou  Kavovti^ofuya^  ivrikiyofitva^ 
books  which  were  of  more  use  for  the  ethicsl  instroc- 
tion  of  catechumens  than  for  the  edification  of  mature 
Christians.    Augustine,  in  like  manner,  applies  the 
word  "Apocrypha"  only  to  the  spurious  books  with 
false  titles  which  were  in  circulation  among  heretics, 
admitting  the  others,  though  with  some  qualifications, 
under  the  title  of  canonical  (de  doctr,  Chr.  ii,  8).    (30 
Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  any  teacher  came  into 
contact  with  the  feelings  that  prevailed  among  the 
Christians  of  Palestine,  there  the  infiuenoe  of  tlw  rig- 
orous limitation  of  the  old  Hebrew  canon  is  at  once 
conspicuous.     This  is  seen  in  Its  bearing  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  canon  in  the  list  given  by  Melito,  bishop 
of  Sardis  (Euseb.  H,  £,  iv,  26),  and  obtained  by  hhn 
fh>m  Palestine.     Of  its  efRscts  on  the  application  of 
the  word,  the  writings  of  Cyril  of  Jeroaalem  and  Je- 
rome give  abundant  instances.     The  former  (Cateeh. 
iv,  88)  gives  the  canonical  list  of  the  22  books  of  ths 
O.  T.  Scriptures,  and  rejects  the  introduction  of  sll 
"  apocryphal"  writings.    The  latter  In  his  Epistle  to 
LsBta  warns  the  Christian  mother  In  odneating  her 
daughter  against "  onmia  apocrypha.*'   The  Prologns 
Galeatus  shows  that  he  did  not  shrink  ftom  indndbg 
under  that  title  the  books  which  formed  part  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  were  held  in  honor  in  the  Alezaadrisa 
and  Latin  Churches.     In  dealing  with  the  seversl 
books  he  disousaet  each  on  its  own  morita,  admiring 
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aomef  fpetkmg  unhesitatingly  of  the  **  dreams,"  "fa- 
bles" of  others.     (3.)  The  teaching  of  Jerome  influ- 
enced, though  not  decidedly,  the  language  of  the 
Western  Church.     The  old  spurious  heretical  writ- 
ings, the  "  Apocrypha"  of  Tertullian  and  Clement, 
fell  more  and  more  into  the  background,  and  were 
almost  utterly  forgotten.     The  doubtful  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  used  pnblid}*  in  the  service  of 
the  Church,  quoted  frequently  with  reverence  as  Scrip- 
ton,  sometimes,  however,  witii  doubts  or  limitations  as 
to  the  authority  of  individual  books  according  to  the 
iinowledge  or  critical  discernment  of  this  or  that  writer 
(comp.  fipw  Cosins's  SckoUutie  History  of  the  Canon), 
Daring  this  period  the  term  by  which  they  were  com- 
monly described  was  not  apocryphal  but  **  ecclesiasti- 
cal.'*   So  they  had  been  described  by  Rufinus  (JSr- 
pta,  in  Sgmb,  Apoit,  p.  26),  who  practically  recognised 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Jerome,  though  he  would 
not  apply  the  more  opprobrious  epithet  to  books  which 
were  held  in  honor.    (4.)  It  was  reserved  for  the  age 
of  the  Reformation  to  stamp  the  word  Apocr}'pha  with 
its  present  signlAcation.     The  two  views  which  had 
hitherto  existed  together,  side  by  side,  concerning 
which  tlie  Church  had  pronounced  no  authoritative 
decision,  stood  out  in  sharper  contrast.    The  Council 
of  Trent  closed  the  question  which  had  been  left  open, 
and  deprived  its  theologians  of  the  liberty  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed,  by  extending  the  Canon  of  Scripture 
so  as  to  inclade  all  the  hitherto  doubtful  or  deutero- 
csnonical  boolis,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  books 
of  Esdras  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  the  evidence 
against  which  seemed  too  strong  to  be  resisted  (Seu, 
IVde  Can,  ScripL).     In  accordance  with  this  decree, 
the  editions  of  the  Tulgate  published  by  authority  con- 
tamed  the  books  which  the  Council  had  pronounced 
canonical,  as  standing  on  the  same  footing  as  those 
which  had  never  been  questioned,  while  the  three 
which  had  been  rejected  were  printed  commonly  in 
smaller  type  and  stood  after  the  New  Testament. 
The  Reformers  of  Germany  and  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  influenced  in  part  by  the  revival  of  the  study 
of  Hebrew  and  the  consequent  recognition  of  the  an- 
thoritj  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  subsequently  by 
the  reaction  against  this  stretch  of  authority,  main- 
tained the  opinion  of  Jerome  and  pushed  it  to  its  le- 
gitimate results.     The  principle  which  had  been  as- 
serted by  Carlstadt  do;axuitically  in  his  **  de  Canonicis 
Scripturis  Itbellns"  (1520)  was  acted  on  by  Luther. 
He  spoko  of  individual  books  among  those  in  ques- 
tion with  a  freedom  as  great  as  that  of  Jerome,  judg- 
ing each  on  its  own  merits,  praising  Tobit  as  a  **  pleas- 
ant comedy,"  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh  as  a  "  good 
model  for  penitents,"  and  rejecting  the  two  books  of 
Bsdras  as  containing  worthless  fables.     The  example 
of  collecting  the  doubtful  books  into  a  separate  group 
had  been  set  in  the  Strasburg  edition  of  the  Scptua- 
gmt,  1526.     In  Luther's  complete  edition  of  the  Ger- 
man Bible,  aooordingly  (15d4),  the  books  (Judith,  Wis- 
dom, Tobias,  Sirach,  1  and  2  Maccabees,  Additions  to 
Esther  and  Daniel,  and  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh)  were 
grouped  together  under  the  general  titlo  of  '*  Apocr>'- 
pha,  i.  e.  Books  which  are  not  of  like  worth  with  Holy 
Scripture,  yet  are  good  and  useful  to  be  read."     In 
the  history  of  the  English  Church,  Wicliff  showed 
himself  in  this  as  in  other  points  the  forerunner  of  the 
lieformation,  and  applied  the  term  Apocr^-pha  to  all 
but  the  ^*  tweniy-fae"  Canonical  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament.     The  judgment  of  Jeromo  was  formally 
asserted  in  the  sixth  Article.     The  disputed  books 
were  collected  and  described  in  the  same  way  in  the 
printed  English  Bible  of  1539  (Cranmer's),  and  since 
then  there  baa  been  no  fluctuation  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  word  (Smith).    See  Dectero-canonical. 
II.  BibUool  Apocrypha, — The  collection  of  books  to 
which  thia  term  is  popularly  applied  includes  the  fol- 
lrt>dng.     The  order  given  is  that  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  Eagliali  version. 


L  lEadraa. 
IL  SKsdraa. 
IIL  Toblt. 

IV.  Judith. 

V.  The  rrat  of  the  chapten  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  ara 
found  neither  in  the  Uebreir  nor  in  the  Chaldee. 

VL  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

Vn.  The  Wisdom  of  Jeans  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or  EeeleBiaatlcus. 

VIII.  Banich. 

IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children. 

X.  The  liistory  of  Susanna. 

XL  The  History  of  the  Destraetlon  of  Bel  end  tlie  Dragon* 
XIL  The  Frayer  of  Manasseh,  King  of  JudalL 
XIIL  1  Maccabees. 
XIV.  8  Maccabees. 

The  separate  books  of  this  collection  are  treated  of  in 
distinct  articles.  Their  relation  to  the  canonical  boolu 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  discussed  under  Canon.  We 
propose  here  to  consider  only  the  histor}'  and  charac- 
ter of  the  collection  as  a  whole  in  its  relation  to  Jew- 
ish literature. 

Whatever  questions  may  be  at  issue  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  these  books,  they  have  in  any  case  an  inters 
est,  of  which  no  controversy  can  deprive  them,  as  con- 
nected with  the  literature,  and  therefore  with  the  his- 
tory, of  the  Jews.  They  represent  the  period  of  transi- 
tion and  decaj"  which  followed  on  the  return  from 
Babylon,  when  the  prophets,  who  were  then  the  teach- 
ers of  the  people,  had  passed  awa}',  and  the  age  of 
scribes  succeeded.  Uncertain  as  mav  be  the  dates  of 
individual  books,  few,  if  any,  can  be  thrown  farther 
back  than  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  B.C. 
The  latest,  the  2d  Book  of  Esdras,  is  probably  not  later 
than  SO  B.C.,  2  Esdr.  vii,  28  being  a  subsequent  in- 
terpolation. The  alterations  of  the  Jewish  character, 
the  different  phases  which  Judaism  presented  in  Pal- 
estine and  Alexandria,  the  good  and  the  evil  which 
were  called  forth  by  contact  with  idolatry'  in  Egypt, 
and  by  the  struggle  against  it  in  Syria,  all  these  pre- 
sent themselves  to  the  reader  of  the  Apocr^'pha  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness.  In  the  midst  of  the  di- 
versities which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  in 
books  written  by  different  authors,  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  it  is  possi- 
ble to  discern  some  characteristics  which  belong  to  the 
entire  collection.     (We  quote  fh>m  Smith,  s.  v.) 

1.  The  absence  of  the  prophetic  element.  From 
first  to  last  the  books  bear  testimony  to  the  assertion 
of  Josephus  {Ap,  i,  8),  that  the  Axptfi^Q  fiaSoxt)  of 
prophets  had  beien  broken  after  the  close  of  the  O.  T. 
canon.  Ko  one  speaks  because  the  word  of  the  Lord 
had  come  to  him.  Sometimes  there  is  a  direct  confes- 
sion that  the  gift  of  prophec}'  had  departed  (1  Blacc. 
ix,  27),  or  the  utterance  of  a  hope  that  it  might  one 
day  return  (ibid,  iv,  46 ;  xiv,  41).  Sometimes  a  teach- 
er asserts  in  words  the  perpetuity  of  the  gift  (Wisd. 
vii,  27),  and  shows  in  the  act  of  asserting  it  how  dif- 
ferent the  illumination  which  he  had  received  was 
from  that  bestowed  on  the  prophets  of  the  canonical 
books.  When  a  writer  simulates  the  prophetic  char- 
acter, he  repeats  with  slight  modifications  the  lan- 
guage of  the  older  prophets,  as  in  Barucb,  or  makes  a 
mere  prediction  the  text  of  a  dissertation,  as  in  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremy,  or  plays  arbitrarily  with  combina- 
tions of  dreams  and  symbols,  ns  in  2  £^dras.  Strange 
and  perplexing  as  the  last-named  book  is,  whatever 
there  is  in  it  of  genuine  feeling  indicates  a  mind  not  at 
ease  with  itself,  distracted  with  its  own  sufferings  and 
with  the  problems  of  the  universe,  and  it  is  according- 
ly very  far  removed  from  the  utterance  of  a  man  who 
speaks  as  a  messenger  from  God. 

2.  Connected  with  this  is  the  almost  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  power  which  had  shown  itself  in  the  poet- 
ry of  the  Old  TesUment.  The  Song  of  the  Three 
Children  lays  claim  to  the  character  of  a  psalm,  and 
is  probably  a  translation  from  some  liturgical  hymn ; 
but,  with  this  exception,  the  form  of  poetry  is  alto- 
gether absent.  So  far  as  the  writers  have  come  un- 
der the  influence  of  Greek  cultivation,  they  catch  the 
taste  for  riietorical  ornament  which  characterized  the 
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literature  of  Alexandria.  Fictitious  speeches  become 
almost  indispensable  additions  to  the  narrative  of  a 
historian,  and  the  story  of  a  martyr  is  not  complete 
unless  (LS  in  the  later  Acta  Martyrum  of  Christian 
traditions)  the  sufferer  declaims  in  set  terms  against 
the  persecutors  (Song  of  the  Three  Child.,  8-22 ;  2 
Mace,  vi,  vii). 

3.  The  appearance,  as  part  of  the  current  literature 
of  the  time,  of  works  of  tiction,  resting  or  purporting 
t3  rest  on  a  historical  foundation.  It  is  possible  that 
thic  development  of  the  national  genius  may  have 
been,  in  part,  the  result  of  the  Captivity.  The  Jew- 
ish exiles  brought  with  them  the  reputation  of  excel- 
ling in  minstrelsy,  and  were  called  on  to  sing  the 
"songs  of  Zion"'(Psa.  cxxxvii).  The  trial  of  skill 
between  the  three  young  men  in  1  Esdr.  iii,  iv,  im- 
plies a  traditional  belief  that  those  who  were  promoted 
to  places  of  honor  under  the  Persian  kings  were  con- 
spicuous for  gifts  of  a  somewhat  similar  character, 
llie  transition  from  this  to  the  practice  of  story-telling 
was,  with  the  Jews,  as  afterward  with  the  Arabs,  easy 
and  natural  enough.  The  period  of  the  Captivity, 
with  its  strange  adventures,  and  the  remoteness  of 
the  scenes  connected  with  it,  off'ered  a  wide  and  at- 
tractive field  to  the  imagination  of  such  narrators. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  motive  of 
such  stories  would  be  the  love  of  the  marvellous  min- 
gling itself  with  the  feeling  of  scorn  with  which  the 
Jew  looked  on  the  idolater.  In  other  cases,  as  in  To- 
bit  and  Susanna,  the  story  would  gain  popularity  from 
its  ethical  tendencies.  The  singular  variations  in  the 
text  of  tlie  former  lx>ok  indicate  at  once  the  extent  of 
its  circulation  and  the  liberties  taken  by  successive 
editors.  In  the  narrative  of  Judith,  again,  there  is 
probably  something  mora  than  the  interest  attaching 
to  the  history  of  the  past.  Thoro  is  indeed  too  little 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  tho  narrative  for  us  to  look  on 
it  as  history  at  all,  and  it  takes  its  place  in  the  region 
of  historical  romance,  written  with  a  political  motive. 
Under  the  guise  of  the  old  Assyrian  enemies  of  Israel 
tho  writer  is  covertly  ottacking  the  Syrian  invaden, 
against  whom  his  countr}nnen  were  contending,  stir- 
ring them  up,  by  a  story  of  imagined  or  traditional 
heroism,  to  follow  the  example  of  Judith,  as  she  had 
followed  that  of  Joel  (Ewald,  Gesch.  Jsraeh^  iv,  641). 
The  development  of  this  form  of  literature  is,  of  course, 
compatible  with  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  but  it  is 
true  of  it  at  all  times,  and  was  especially  truo  of  tho 
literature  of  the  ancient  world,  that  it  lieloncps  rather 
to  its  later  and  feebler  period.  It  is  a  special  sign  of 
decay  in  honesty  and  discernment  when  such  writings 
are  passed  off  and  accepted  as  belonging;  to  actual  his- 
tory. 

4.  The  free  exorciso  of  tho  imagination  within  tho 
domain  of  history'  led  to  tho  growth  of  a  purely  lo- 
gendar}'  literature.  Tho  full  development  of  this  was 
indeed  reserved  for  a  yet  later  period.  Tho  books  of 
the  Apocrypha  occupy  a  middio  placo  between  thoso 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  simplicity  and  truthful- 
ness  and  the  wild  extravagances  of  tlie  Talmud.  As 
it  is,  however,  we  find  in  them  tho  germs  of  somo  of 
the  fabulous  traditions  which  were  influencing  the 
minds  of  the  Jews  at  tho  time  of  our  Lord*s  ministry-, 
and  have  since  in  somo  instances  incorporated  them- 
selves mora  or  less  with  the  popular  belief  of  Christen- 
dom. So  in  2  Mace,  i,  ii,  we  meet  with  the  state- 
ments that  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  the  priests  had 
concealed  the  sacred  fire,  and  that  it  was  miraculously 
renewed  —  that  Jeremiah  had  gono,  accompanied  by 
the  tabernacle  and  tho  ark,  "to  tho  mountain  whero 
Moses  climbed  up  to  see  the  heritage  of  God,"  and 
had  there  concealed  them  in  a  cave  together  with  tho 
altar  of  incense.  The  apparition  of  the  prophet  at  the 
dose  of  the  same  book  (x^",  15),  as  giving  to  Judas 
Maccahseus  the  sword  with  which,  as  a  "  gift  fVom 
God,"  he  was  to  "  wound  the  adversaries,"  shows  how 
prominent  a  place  was  occupied  l>y  Jeremiah  in  tho 


traditions  and  hopes  of  the  people,  and  prepares  os  to 
undentand  the  rumon  which  followed  on  our  Lord's 
teaching  and  working  that  ^*  Jeremias  or  one  of  the 
prophets"  had  appeared  again  (Matt,  xvi,  14).    So 
again  in  2  Esdr.  xiii,  4(M7,  we  find  the  legend  of  the 
entire  disappearance  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  which,  in  ipite 
of  direct  and  indirect  testimony  on  the  other  side,  has 
given  occasion  even  in  our  own  time  to  so  many  wild 
conjectures.     In  chap,  xiv  of  the  same  book  we  rec- 
ognise (as  has  been  pointed  out  already)  the  tendenc}* 
to  set  a  higher  value  on  books  of  an  esoteric  knowl- 
edge than  on  those  in  the  Hebrew  canon ;  but  it  de- 
serves notice  that  this  is  also  another  form  of  the  trs- 
dition  that  Ezra  dictated  from  a  supematurslly-in- 
spired  memory  the  sacred  books  which,  according  to 
that  tradition,  had  been  lost,  and  that  both  fables  are 
exaggerations  of  the  part  actually  taken  by  him  and 
by  "  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue"  in  the  work  ni 
collecting  and  arranging  them.    So  also  the  rfaetoricsl 
narrative  of  the  Exodus  in  Wisd.  xvi-xix  indicates 
the  existence  of  a  traditional,  half-legendary  bistoiy 
side  by  side  with  the  canonical.     It  would  seem,  in- 
deed, as  if  the  life  of  Moses  had  appeared  with  many 
dificrent  embellishments.     The  form  in  which  that 
life  appean  in  Joeephus,  the  fiicts  mentioned  in  St 
Stephen^s  speech  and  not  found  in  the  Pcntateocb, 
the  allusions  to  JanneA  and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii,  8),  to 
the  disputes  between  Michael  and  the  devil  (Jade  9), 
to  the  '<rock  that  followed"  the  Israelites  (1  Cor.  x, 
4),  all  bear  testlmonj''  to  the  wide-spread  popularity 
of  this  semi-apocryphal  history.     Sto  Enoch  (Book 
of). 

6.  As  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  tho  collec- 
tion as  a  whole  and  of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs, 
there  is  the  tendency  to  pass  off  suppoeititioas  books 
under  the  cover  of  Ulustrious  names.     The  books  of 
Esdras,  tho  additions  to  Daniel,  the  lettera  of  Barach 
and  Jeremiah,  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  an  ob- 
viously of  this  character.     It  is  difficult,  perhaps,  fat 
us  to  measure  in  each  instance  the  degree  in  which  the 
writers  of  such  books  were  guilty  of  actual  frauds. 
In  a  book  like  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  for  example, 
tho  form  may  have  been  adopted  as  a  means  of  gain> 
ing  attention  by  which  no  one  was  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived, and,  as  such,  it  does  not  go  beyond  tho  limits 
of  legitimate  peraonation.     Tho  fiction  in  this  cam 
need  not  diminish  our  admiration  and  reverence  for 
the  book  an}'  more  than  it  would  destroy  the  authori- 
ty of  Ecclesiastes  were  we  to  come  to  the  conclusion, 
from  internal  or  other  evidence,  that  it  belonged  to  a 
later  age  than  that  of  Solomon.    The  habit,  however, 
of  writing  books  under  fictitious  names  is,  as  the  later 
Jewish  Mstory  shdws,  a  vex^^  dangeroiu  one.    The 
practice  becomes  almost  a  trade.     Each  snch  work 
creates  a  new  demand,  to  bo  met  in  it^  tarn  by  a  fresh 
supply,  and  thus  the  prevalence  of  an  apocryphal  lit- 
erature becomes  a  sure  sign  of  want  of  trath^^ness  on 
one  side,  and  want  of  discernment  on  the  other. 

6.  The  absence  of  honesty,  and  of  the  power  to  d^ 
tinguish  truth  fh>m  falsehood,  shows  itself  in  a  yet 
more  serious  form  in  the  insertion  of  formal  docnments 
purporting  to  be  authentic,  but  in  reality  failing  alto- 
gether to  establish  any  claim  to  that  title.     Tbas  ij 
obviously  the  case  with  the  decree  of  Artaxerxes  in 
Esth.  xvi.     Tho  letter^  with  which  3  Mace,  opens 
from  tho  Jews  at  Jerusalem  l)etray  their  true  charac- 
ter by  their  historical  inaccuracy.    We  can  hardly  ac- 
cept as  genuine  the  letter  in  which  the  kliiK  of  the 
Lacediemonians  (1  Mace,  xii,  20,  21)  writes  to  Onias 
that  **  tho  Lacedsmonians  and  Jews  are  brethren,  and 
that  they  are  of  the  stock  of  Abraham.'*      The  letters 
in  2  Mace,  ix  and  xi,  on  the  other  hand,  mi^t  be  au- 
thentic so  far  as  their  contents  go,  but  the  reckless- 
ness with  which  such  documents  are  inserted  as  em- 
bellishments and  make -weights  throws  doobt  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  on  all  of  them. 

7.  The  loss  of  tho  simplicity  and  accuracy  whick 
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dttTBCteriie  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  shown 
aIm  in  the  errors  and  anachronisms  in  'which  these 
booka  abound.  Thus,  to  take  a  few  of  the  most  strik- 
ing instances,  Haman  is  made  a  Macedonian,  and  the 
purpose  of  his  plot  is  to  transfer  the  lungdom  fh>m  the 
Persians  to  the  Macedonians  (Esth.  xvi,  10);  two  con- 
tmikiory  statements  are  given  in  the  same  book  of 
the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace,  i,  15-17 ; 
iXf  5-29) ;  NabucUodonosor  is  made  to  dwell  at  Nineve 
as  the  Idng  of  tho  Assyrians  (Judith  i,  1). 

8.  In  their  relation  to  the  religious  and  ethical  de- 
velopment of  Judaism  during  the  period  which  these 
boolLS  embrace,  we  find  (1.)  the  influences  of  tlse 
struggle  against  idolatr}'  under  Antiochus,  as  shown 
paitly  in  the  revival  of  the  old  heroic  spirit,  and  in 
tlie  record  of  the  deeds  which  it  called  forth,  as  in 
Maccabees,  partly  again  in  the  tendency  of  a  narra- 
^ve  like  Judith,  and  the  protests  against  idol- worship 
in  Bamch  and  Wisdom.     (2.)  The  growing  hostility 
of  the  JewB  toward  the  Samaritans  is  shown  by  the 
confession  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclus.  1,  25,  26). 
(3.)  The  teaching  of  Tobit  illustrates  the  prominence 
tben  and  afterward  assigned  to  alms-giving  among  tho 
duties  of  a  holy  life  (Tob.  iv,  7-11 ;  xii,  9).    The  clas- 
sification of  the  three  elements  of  such  a  life,  prayer, 
fasting,  alms,  in  xii,  8,  illustrates  the  traditional  eth- 
icsl  teaching  of  the  Scribes,  which  was  at  once  recog- 
nised and  pnrified  from  the  errors  that  had  been  con- 
nected with  it  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  vi, 
1-lS),  (4.)  The  same  book  indicates  also  the  growing 
belii^  in  the  individual  guardianship  of  angels  and  the 
Csrros  of  a  grotesque  dasmonology,  resting  in  part  on 
the  more  nsysterious  phenomena  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
tare,  like  the  cases  of  diemoniac  possession  in  the  Gos- 
pels, but  associating  itself  only  too  easily  with  all  the 
frauds  and  supersutions  of  vagabond  exorcists.     (5.) 
The  great  Alexandrian  book  of  the  collection,  tho 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  breathes,  as  we  might  expect,  a 
strain  of  higher  mood ;  and  though  there  is  absolutely 
no  ground  fox  the  patristic  tmdition  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Philb,  the  conjecture  that  it  might  have  been 
vss  not  without  a  plausibility  which  might  well  com- 
mend itself  to  men  like  Basil  and  Jerome.     The  per- 
sonification of  Wisdom  as  "the  unspotted  mirror  of 
the  power  of  God  and  tho  imago  of  his  goodness"  (vii, 
26),  as  the  universal  teacher  of  all  **  holy  souls"  in  **  all 
ages"  (vii,  27),  as  guiding  and  ruling  God*s  people,  ap- 
proaches the  teaching  of  Philo,  and  foreshadows  that  of 
the  Apostle  John  as  to  the  manifestation  of  the  unseen 
God  Uirough  tho  medium  of  tho  Logos  and  tho  office 
of  that  divino  Word  as  the  light  that  ligfateth  every 
man.     In  relation  again  to  the  symbolic  character  of 
the  Temple  as  "  a  resemblance  of  the  holy  tabernacle" 
which  God  **  has  prepared  from  the  beginning"  (ix, 
S),  the  langaa^  of  this  book  connects  itself  at  once 
with  that  of  Philo  and  with  the  teaching  of  the  au- 
thor v(  tho  Epistlo  to  the  Hebrews.     But  that  which 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  book,  as  of  the  school 
from  which  it  emanated,  is  tho  writer's  apprehen- 
sion of  <yod*s  kingdom  and  the  blessings  connect- 
ed with  it  as  eternal,  end  so  as  independent  of  men's 
conceptions  ot  time.     Thus  chapters  i,  ii,  contain  the 
strong  pTOtost  of  a  righteous  man  against  tho  mate- 
rialism which  then,  in  the  form  of  a  sensual  selfish- 
ness, OS  afterward  in  tho  developed  s^'stem  of  the 
Scddncecs,  was  corrupting  tho  old  faith  of  Israel. 
Against  this  be  asserts  that  the  "  souls  of  the  right- 
eous are  in  the  hands  of  God"  (ill,  1);  that  the  bless- 
ings  which  tho  popular  belief  connected  with  length 
cf  days  were  not  to  bo  measured  by  the  duration  of 
3^cars,  seeing  that  "wisdom  is  th3  gray  hair  unto 
men,  and  an  unspotted  life  is  old  age."     (G.)  In  re- 
gard to  another  truth  also  this  book  was  in  advance 
cf  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine.     In  the 
midst  of  its  strong  protests  against  idolatr}*,  there  is 
the  fullest  recognition  of  God's  imiversal  love  (xl, 
23-26),  of  the  truth  that  His  power  is  but  tho  instru- 


ment of  His  righteousness  (xii,  16),  of  the  difference 
between  those  who  are  the  **  less  to  be  blamed"  as 
"  seeking  God  and  desirous  to  find  Him"  (xiii,  6),  and 
the  victims  of  a  darker  and  more  debasing  idolatry*. 
Here  also  the  unknown  writer  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon  seems  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  higher  and 
wider  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.     See  Logos. 

III.  ASpuruMu  and  Ptevdepiffraphal  Books,  a$  distinct 
from  Antikffomena  or  Eccltsiastical.  —  Among  thin 
class  are  doubtless  to  be  considered  the  8d  and  4th 
books  of  Esdras;  and  it  is  no  doubt  in  reference  to 
these  that,  m  his  letter  to  VigUantius,  Athanasius 
speaks  of  a  work  of  Esdras  which  he  says  that  he  had 
never  even  read.  Of  the  same  character  are  also  the 
book  of  Enoch,  the  Testement  of  the  Twelve  Patrt- 
aichs,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  ete. ;  which,  as  well 
as  8  and  4  Esdras,  being  by  many  considered  as  the 
iSctions  of  Christhms  of  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
it  is  donttful  whether  they  ought  to  be  classed  in  the 
Apocrypha  cf  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testement.  Origen , 
however,  believed  the  New  Testement  to  have  contein- 
ed  citetions  from  books  of  this  kind  written  before  the 
times  of  the  apostles,  as  is  evident  from  his  reference  to 
such  in  his  preface  to  the  Canticles,  Then,  in  his  LHier 
to  Apianusj  he  observes  that  there  were  many  thin;:  6 
kept  firom  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  but  which 
were  preserved  in  the  hidden  or  apocryphal  books,  to 
which  he  refers  the  passage  (Heb.  xi,  87),  **  They  were 
sawn  asunder."  Origen  probably  alludes  here  to  that 
description  of  books  which  the  Jews  called  gtnuzim, 
Q*^T!i3ft,  a  word  of  the  same  signification  with  apocry' 
phoy  and  applied  to  bocks  laid  aside,  or  not  permitted 
to  be  publicly  read  or  cunsidcrcd,  even  when  divinely 
inspired,  not  fit  for  indiscriminate  circulation :  among 
the  latter  wero  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Seng 
of  Solomon,  and  our  last  eight  chapters  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel.  The  books  which  we  have  here  enumerated, 
such  as  the  book  of  Enoch,  etc.,  Mhich  were  all  known 
to  the  ancient  fathers,  have  descended  to  our  times ; 
and,  althcugh  inccntestably  spurious,  are  of  consider- 
able value  from  their  antiquit^^  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  religious  and  theological  opinions  of  the  first  cen- 
turies. Tho  most  curious  are  the  8d  and  4th  books  of 
Esdras,  and  tho  bock  of  Enoch,  which  has  been  but 
recently  discovered,  and  has  acquired  peculiar  interest 
from  its  conteining  the  passage  cited  by  the  apostle 
Jude. '  See  Enoch.  Nor  are  the  apocr^'phal  books 
of  the  New  Testament  destitute  of  interest.  Although 
the  spurious  Acts  extent  have  no  longer  any  defend- 
ers of  their  genuineness,  they  are  not  without  their 
value  to  the  Biblical  student,  end  have  heen  applied 
with  success  to  illustrate  the  st}'le  and  lang^ge  of 
the  genuine  books,  to  which  they  bear  a  close  analog3\ 
The  American  translator  cf  MoAheim^B- Ecclesiastical 
History  terms  them  "  harmless  and  ingenious  fictions, 
intended  either  to  gratify  the  fancy  or  to  silence  the 
enemies  of  Christianitv." 

Some  of  the  apocr^'phal  books  have  not  been  with- 
out their  defenders  in  modem  times.  The  ApoitoUcal 
Canons  and  Constitutionsy  and  the  various  Liturgies  as- 
cribed to  St.  Peter,  St.  Mark,  etc.,  and  published  by 
Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Apocryphus  Ncvi  Testamenii^ 
wero  considered  by  the  learned  and  eccentric  William 
Wbiston,  and  the  no  less  learned  Grabc,  to  be  of  equal 
authority  with  any  of  tho  confessedly  genuine  apos- 
tolic compositions  (sco  Whiston's  Primitive  Christian- 
ity and  Grabe's  Spicileffivm),  Tl\py  arc,  however,  re- 
garded by  most  as  originally  net  of  an  earlier  date 
than  tho  second  century,  and  as  conteining  interpola- 
tions which  betray  tho  fourth  or  fifth ;  they  can,  there- 
fore, only  be  considered  as  evidence  of  the  practice  of 
the  Church  at  the  period  when  they  were  written. 
The}'  have  goncrall}'  been  appealed  to  b}*  tho  learned 
as  having  preserved  the  traditions  of  tho  age  imme- 
diately succeeding  tho  apostolic ;  and,  from  the  re- 
markable coincidence  which  is  observable  in  the  most 
essential  parte  cf  tho  so-called  Apostolic  Liturgies,  \t 
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is  by  no  means  improbable  that,  notwithstanding  their 
interpolations,  they  contain  the  leading  portions  of  the 
most  ancient  Cliristian  forms  of  worship.  Most  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts  noticed  by  the  fathers, 
and  condemned  in  the  catalogue  of  Gelasius,  which  are 
generally  thought  to  have  been  the  fictions  of  heretics 
in  the  second  centur}*,  have  long  since  fallen  into  ob- 
livion. Of  those  which  remain,  althoogh  some  have 
been  considered  by  learned  men  as  genuine  works  of 
the  apostolic  age,  yet  the  greater  part  are  universally 
rejected  as  spurious,  and  as  written  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  A  few  are,  with  great  appearance  of 
probability,  assigned  to  Leacius  Clarinus,  supposed  to 
be  the  same  with  Leontius  and  Selencus,  who  was  no- 
torious for  similar  forgeries  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  authorship  of  the  £pittk  of  Barnabas  (q.  v.) 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute ;  and  there  appears  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  there  existed  grounds  for 
the  charge  made  by  Celsus  against  the  early  Chris- 
tians, that  they  had  interpolated  or  forged  the  ancient 
Sibylline  Oracles.  In  the  letter  of  Pope  Innocent  I 
to  St.  Exupere,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  written  about  tho 
year  405,  after  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  books  form- 
ing the  canon  of  Scripture  (which  includes  five  books 
of  Solomon,  Tobit,  and  two  books  of  Blaccabees),  he 
observes :  **  But  the  others,  which  an  written  under 
the  name  of  Matthias,  or  of  James  the  Less,  or  those 
which  were  written  by  one  Lencius  under  the  name 
of  Peter  and  John,  or  those  under  the  name  of  Androw 
by  Xenocheris  and  Leonidas  tlie  philosopher,  or  under 
the  name  of  Thomas ;  or  if  thero  be  any  others,  you 
must  know  that  they  are  not  only  to  be  rejected,  but 
condemned.**  These  sentiments  wero  afterward  con- 
firmed by  the  Roman  Council  of  seventy  bishops,  held 
under  Pope  Gelasius  in  494,  in  the  acts  of  which  thero 
ii  a  long  list  of  apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts,  the 
greater  part  of  which  aro  supposed  to  have  perished. 
The  acts  of  this  council,  however,  an  not  generally 
considered  to  be  genuine.  But,  whatever  authority 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  these  documents,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  early  Church  evinced  a  high  degree  of 
discrimination  in  the  difficult  task  of  distinguishing 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  books,  as  has  been  well 
observed  by  Jones  {New  and  FuU  Method,  i,  15)  and 
Baxter  (SairU'i  Rest^  p.  2).— Kitto.     See  Camon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  genuine  writings  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Test.,  but  now  lott^  or  generally 
thought  so  to  be : 

The  ^^  Prophecy  of  Rm ocn**  (Jnde  14).    Bnt  see  Eicocn. 

The  '^  Book  of  the  Wani  of  the  Lord"  (Xuni.  ui,  14). 

The  '*Book  of  the  Jmr  (Josh,  z,  13;  S  Sam.  i,  18).  See 
Jabhss. 

The  '*liook  of  the  Order  of  the  Kingdom,'*  or  of  the  RD3ral 
AdmlnittratioD,  written  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x,  SQ>.  See 
Kino. 

The  ^^  Books  of  Natiiah  and  Gad**  conc:ming  King  David 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  29). 

The  ^^  Books  of  Nathan,  AnuAO,  and  Iddo'*  ooneeming  King 
Solomon  (2  Clinm.  ix,  29). 

*^  Solomom's  Famblra,  >^*ongH,  and  Treatbes  on  Natural  His- 
tory** (1  Kings  1v,  32  sq).    But  see  PaovxBiis;  Camti- 

OLES;   EoOLBSIASTtS 

The  ^^  Book  of  the  Acts  of  SfYLOMOM**  (1  Kings  xi,  4U 

The  *^  Book  of  SxaAiAU**  ooneeming  King  Kehoboam  (2  Chron. 

xlU  15). 
The  ^^  Book  of  Jbuij**  concerning  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xx,84). 
The  ^^  Book  of  laiiAH**  concerning  King  Ussiah  (2  Chron. 

xxtI,  22).     Bat  see  Isaiab. 
The  *'  Words  of  the  Seers'*  to  King  Hanasreh  (2  Chron.  xxvi, 

12). 
The  '^Book  of  Tiunentattons**  over  King  Joelah  (8  Chron. 

XXXV,  25).     But  see  Lambmtatioms. 
The  ^*  Volume  of  JEsmiAn*'  burned  by  Jehudi  (Jer.  xxxvi,  2, 

G,  23).    But  see  jRUCMiAn. 
The  ^^  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Judah**  (1  Kings  ziv,  99; 

XV,  7).    But  see  Ciiitoi<icn.K& 
The  ''  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Israel**  (1  Kings  ziv,  29). 

But  see  CnnoNioLicB. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  pseudepigraphal  books  re- 
lating to  the  Old  Test.,  still  extant  (exclusive  of  those 
contained  in  the  definitively  so  called  *'  Apocrypha"), 
with  the  language  in  which  ancient  copies  have  been 
discovered.    See  each  title,  or  professed  author  here 


cited,  under  its  proper  bead  in  the  body  of  tUt  Cydo^ 
pndia. 

The  ^^Hlatorv  of  AMnocnvs**  RpipluuMB  (Heb.).    This  ap. 

pears  to  be  a  garbled  Uebraic  version  of  tlie  aoeooats  of 

ttiat  tyrant  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  (see  FabridiUi 

Codex  pMudrpiqr.  V.  T,  i,  1165  sq.,  when  a  Latin  trans* 

latioo  is  given  of  it). 
The  '*  lllstoiy  of  AssMAm,**  Joseph's  Wife  (Lei    Given  by 

Fabricius,  ib.  i,  p.  774  sq.). 
The  ''  Kpistle  of  BABUcn**  (Lat.    In  Fabridus,  ib.  U,  147  S4.). 
The  "  Book  of  EliaS**  the  Prophet  (see  ib.  i,  1070). 
The  "  Book  of  EzfociT*  (Kthiopic). 

The  ''Third  [Kngl.  yiral}  Book  of  Esiirab**  (Or.  and  LatX 
The  "  Fourth  iSeeand}  Book  of  Esdbas**  (Lat.,  Arab.,  and 

Eth.). 
The  ^Ascension  of  Isaiah**  (Ethiopic). 
The  ''  Book  of  Jasukb**  (Ueb.). 
The  '*Book  of  JkziraB**  or  CreaUon  (Heb.). 
The  '^Third  Book  of  Maocabkbb'*  (Gr.). 
The  ^*  Fourth  Book  of  MaooabkkS"  (Gr.). 
The  ''Fifth  Book  of  MAOOABXiir*  (Ar.  and  Byr.) 
The  "  Assumption  of  Moskb**  (see  Fabricius,  i,  625). 
The  ''  Preaching  of  NoAn**  to  the  Antediluvians,  aooofdiag  to 

the  SibylUns  OraeUM  (Fabrlcios,  i,  230). 
The  "  TesUment  of  tlie  Tvelve  PATViAnons**  (Gr.    Given  by 

Fabricius,  with  a  Latin  translation.  Codes  Pmudtpicr. 

V.  T.  i,  619  sq.). 
The  ^'Ftatlter  of  Solomon**  (Gr.    Given  in  like  manoer,  ib, 

I,  »17  sq.). 
The  "Book  of  Zouar**  or  Light  (lleb.). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  apocirphal  pieces 
relating  to  the  New  Test.,  not  now  extant,  mentioned 
by  writers  in  the  first  four  centuries  after  Christ,  with 
the  several  writings  in  which  they  are  (last)  cited  or 
noticed.     See  each  name  in  its  alphabetical  place. 

(1.)  Tlie  ''Acts  of  Akduw**  (Euseb.  Hist.  BeeU  in,26;  Phi. 

lastr.  Htrres.  87 :  Epiphan.  Hmres.  xlvii,  1 ;  Ixi,  1 ;  IxiO, 

2 ;  Gelasius,  in  Dmt  ap,  CondL  SaneL  iv,  12«0).    But 

see  AMiiaKw. 
(2.)  "  Books**  under  the  name  of  Annaxw  (Augustine,  eontr. 

Advertar.  ]j*fi.  et  Prophet,  i,  20;  Innocent  I,  EpisL  Z^ad 

Fxuper.  Thalan.  Kpise.  7). 
(3.)  The  "Gospel  of  Andbkw**  (Gelas.  in  IkiarH.\ 
A  "Gosper*  under  the  name  of  Apklubb  (Jerome,  Fnet  In 

Comment:  in  MiatL). 
The  "  Gospel  according  to  the  Twelve  ApoeTLnT  (Orieen, 

Homil.  in  Lue,  L,  1 ;  Ambrose,  Comment,  in  Iau.  1, 1 ; 

Jerome,  Pref.  in  Cownvtnt  in  Ma't\ 
The  "Gospel  of  Babw abas**  (Gelat*.  in  Dreivt). 
(1.)  The  "  Gospel  of  Babtuotx>iiiw**  (Jerome,  OxtaH,  SeHpt. 

Eeelea,  in  i*antien. ;  I'm!  in  CoaoMnt,  in  Matt, ;  G«las. 

in  DecretX 
(8.)  The  "Writings  of  Babtooloxku-  the  Apostle**  (Diooyi. 

the  AreofMgite,  De  Thenl.  Mtmf.  L,  1). 
The  "Gospel  of  Basiudis**  (Orlgen,  in  Lne.  i,  1 ;  Amtaroie, 

in  Lite,  i,  1 ;  Jerome,  Pnef  in  Cemm,  in  Matt,), 
(1.)  The  "  Gospel  of  Cbbiktuus'*  (Rpiplwn.  Hants.  11,7). 
(2.)  The  "Revelation  of  CiaiNTUUB**  (i^aias  Presb.  Rom., Hi. 

Disput.  spk  Rnsebk  Hi»',  Erel  il*.  28). 
(1.)  Some  *'  Bookif*  under  the  name  of  Cbbir  (Angnstine,  D* 

Conner^.  Evanff.  i.  S) 
(2.)  An  "Epistle  of  Chbist**  produced  by  the  SfanichMsns 

(Augustine,  eontr.  Faust,  xxviii,  4). 
(S.)  An  "Epistle  of  CnaisT  to  Peter  and  PhnT*  (Augustine, 

de  Consens,  Eranp.  U  0, 10). 
(4)  A  "Hymn  of  Chbisi^b**  Unght  to  hb  dlaclplea  (Eplseap. 

ad  Ceret.  Epf*e.). 
(1.)  The  "Acts  of  the  Apostles'*  made  use  of  by  the  Emoii- 

me  (Epiphan.  Hares,  xxx,  16). 
(2.)  The  "Gospel  of  the  Euiomites**  (ib.  18\ 
The  "Go^pfl  according  to  the  Eotfttans'*  (Clem.  Alex. 

Strom,  lit,  402, 466;  Orlgen,  in  hue.  li;  Jerome,  VnA  bs 

Crmim,  in  Ma//, ;  Epiphan.  Heeres,  Ixii,  2). 
The  "Gospel  of  the  Kncbatitks**  (Epiphan.  Hstrts,  zlvi,  1). 
The  "Gospel  of  Kvit"  {ib.  xxvi,  2). 
The  "Gospel  according  to  the  llKBasw-s**  (llegeslp.  Ub.  Cbm- 

ment,  sp.  Kusek  //ML  Eed.  Iv,  2S;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 

ii,  p.  880 ;  Origen,  Tract,  8  m  Matt,  xix,  19 ;  and  •«  Jsm. 

p.  OS;  Euseb.  //isf.  EeeL  Ui,  25, 27, 39 :  Jerome,  often). 
The^'  Book  of  the  IIsi.kasaitis**  (Enseh  HiSf.  EerL  vl,  S$>. 
The  falne  "  Gospels  of  HnTCinus**  (Jerome,  Pr»f.  In  Bimnf^ 

ad  Damas. ;  Gelasius,  in  DeerSLX 
(L)  The  "Book  of  Jamfs'*  (Origen,  Camm,  in  Matt,  xiti,  08C 

0C\ 
(2.)  "  Books**  forged  and  published  under  the  name  of  Jahxb 

(Epiphan.  Hue^es,  xzx,  28;  Innocent  I,  BpUL  8  ad  £r* 

uper,  ThtHos.  Kpise.  T). 
(1.)  The  "  AcUof  JonM**  (Eusek  Hist,  Eeel  ill,  25;  Athana*. 

in  Sjmope.  76;  Philastr.  Beerss.  87;  Epirhak  He 

xlvti,  1 ;  Augustine,  eontr.  Adesrs.  Leg,  i,  20). 
(2.)  "  Books**  under  the  name  of  Jon  (Epiphan.  Hi 

xxxvili,  1 ;  Innocent  I,  /.  c). 
A  "Gospel**  under  the  name  of  JvnAS  IscarloC  (Iren.  otfow 

Hcsres,  1,  25). 
A  "Gospel**  under  the  nnme  of  Jura  (Epf^haa.  Be 

xxxviii,  1). 
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Tb«  ^^Aett  of  the  Apo8ae6*'*bgr  Liaoius  (AnguiUiMi  tf«  FbU 

contr.  Matdeh,  SS). 
(1.)  The  ^*Acti  of  the  Apostles**  bj  Lxntitiub  (Augustine,  de 

AcL  mm.  Fatie.  Manieh,  il,  6). 
(2.)  The  ^^Booki  of  LsNTiTtue"  (Gelas.  In  DeenL). 
The  '^Aetf"  under  the  AposUee'  name,  by  Lbomitus  (Augns- 

tine,  de  Fide  contr.  Manick.  5). 
The  "AcH  of  the  Apo«lle«**  by  Lkuthon  (Jerome,  EpUt.  ad 

Ckromat.  et  Hrliodcr.). 
TbelkiM  **Goepela'*  pablUhed  by  Luounus  (Jeiome,  Pmf.  in 

Stemg.  et  Danuu.). 
The  ^AieU  of  the  Apostle^  u»ed  by  the  MAincujKAHS  (Au- 

gutiae.  tfon/r.  Adimant,  Mmueh.  ITX 
^  Books"  under  the  ooaM  of  Mattdbw  (Epiphaa.  HctrtM. 

xzx,  fiS). 
(I.)  A  **Book**  under  the  name  of  Mattiiiab  (Innocent  T,  ii( 

lip.). 
(1)  The  ^Cioepel  of  UATnuAe**  Origen,  Comim,  in  Lite,  1, 1 ; 

£uNbw  Hi$L  Bed.  iii,  S5 ;  AmbroM,  in  Luc  i,  1;  Jerome, 

Picf.  in  C<mvm,  in  ifatt.). 
(8.)  The  ^^Tradltlooa  of  MATTinAS'*  (Clem.  Alvx.  Strom,  il, 

P.3S;  iii,436;  vii,  748). 
The  '^Goq>el  of  Mkbiktqub'*  (Epiphan.  ffmre9,  li,  7). 
The  ^^G<vpel  according  to  the  NAZABiCixa.**    (See  aboTe, 

"Cioppel  according  to  the  llebrevs.**) 
(I.)  The  '•>  AeU  of  Paul"  (Oilgen,  de  Prtiuip.  i,  9;  in  Joan. 

a,  p.  S98;  Eiueb.  HiaU  JicoL  Ui,  8  and  25;  FhUaatr. 

Hart*.  87. 
(1)  A  *^  Book**  under  the  name  of  PAtrt.  (Cyprian,  Ep<§L  27X 
(3w)Tfae  ^^  Preaching  of  Paul  and  Pktxb^  (Laetantins,  De 

Vtr.  S^.  iv,  SI ;  Script,  anonym,  ad  calcem  Opp.  Cypr. ; 

and  Uocording  to  some]  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ri,  0S6i. 
(4)  The  "  Revelation  of  I*aul,**  (Epiphan.  Htertiu  xxxvill,  9; 

Augustine,  T^net  98  in  Joan.  «.  f. ;  Qelaa.  in  Deeret.X 
The  ^Gctfti  of  PxmonoM**  (Epiphan.  Hctrtn.  xxtI,  9>. 
(1.)  The '' AeU  of  Frrn**  (Enieb.  HiU.  BetL  Ui,  8 ;  Athanaa. 

in  Synopa.  S.  S.  76 ;  Philastr.  Hcern.  81 ;  Jerome,  Cttpit 

Script  Eeel.  in  Petr. ;  Epiphan.  Htrrr*.  xxx,  IS), 
d)  **  Books"  under  the  name  of  Pens  (Innocent  I,  £pl9t.  8 

od  Exup.  TAofos  Epiae.  7). 
&.)  The  '^Doctrine  of  Peter**  (Orlgen,  FrooanL  in  Ub.  de  PriU' 

eip.). 
(i)  The  "(kiepd  of  Prnin**  (Seraplon,  De  Evang.  /Wr/,  ap. 

Ettsebw  ilUL  Bed.  vi,  16;  TertulL  ado.  Mare.  1t,5;  Ori- 

gen,  Comtn.  in  Matt,  xiil,  6S,  5C;  toL  i,  p.  998;  Euseb. 

Hitf.  EeeL  ill,  8  and  25;  Jerome,  CataL  Script.  Eeel.  in 

Petr.). 
(8l)  The  *>*  Jodgnwat  of  Pxtsr**  (Rnfln.  Bxpoe.  in  Sifmbol 

Apoet.  86;  Jeimne,  Cataf,  SeripL  Ecelee.  in  Prtr.). 
(6.)  The  "  I'reachlog  of  PrrEB**  (Uerad.  ap.  Origen,  lib.  14  in 

J*nn.:  Clem.  Alex.  Strnm.  i,  857 ;  li,  890;  vi,  CSfi,  636, 

6TS;  Tbeodot^  Byzant.  In  Excerpt,  p.  609,  ad  calc  Oiip. 

Clcn.  Alex. ;  Lactont  De  Ver.  Sap.  Vr.  91 ;  Euseb.  Hie*. 

EeeL  iii,  3 ;  Jerome,  Catal.  Scrip*.  Ecelee.  in  Prtr.). 
(7.)  The  "Revelation  of  Petrr**  (Clem.  Alex.  lib.  Hi'wtopoe. 

ap.  Euseb.  Hiat  Eeel.  ri,  14;  Theodot.  Byz.  in  Excerpt . 

6806v  807,  ad  caic  Opp.  Clem.  Alex. ;  Euseb.  HUt.  Eoel. 
,  3  aad  25 ;  Jerome,  CataL  Ser^  Eeel  in  Petr.). 
(L)  The  "Acts  of  Philip**  (Gelas.  in  DeereL), 
(1)  The  »*(9oBpel  of PHiLt?^  (Epiphan.  HcereM.  xxri,  If). 
The  **(}€fpel  of  SorrnAinnr  (CyrilL  Cateeh,  tI,  29 ;  Epiphan. 

Setreo.  Ixri,  9). 
The  "Acta  of  the  Ammtles**  by  Sbleucub  (Jerome,  BpiaL  ad 

Chronv*t.  et  ntliodttr.). 
The  "Bevelation  of  Srannty**  ((}eIasL  In  Deeret.). 
The  ^ (Taipei  of  TuAnnjiufli'*  {ih.). 
The  GathoiSc  ''^  EpisQe  of  TfixMieoM**  the  MonUnlst  (ApoQon. 

lib.  eoftUr.  C'taphyiu  ap.  Eni^eb.  //««t  EecL  ▼,  18). 
(I.)  The  "  Acta  of  TnoMAsT*  (Epiphan.  Heeree.  xlvll,  1 ;  1x1, 1 ; 

Alhaaas.  in  Synape.  S.  S.  76;  (3elas.  In  Deeret.). 
(2.)  *^  Booka'*  under  the  name  of  Tuomab  (Innocent  I,  ut  eup.)» 
(3.)  The  "Revelation  of  Thomas**  (Gelas.  in  Deeret.). 
The  "(Scspel  of  Titian**  (Euseb.  Hief.  Keel  Iv,  29). 
the  "(ffOflpel  of  Tbutii'*  made  use  of  by  the  Valentiniam 

(Iran.  adv.  Hmrea.  lii,  11). 
Tke"<}fxipel  of  Talb3Tucub**  (TertulL  de  PiaieeripU  adv. 

B4treH.4a\ 

The  foUowing  list  oompriaes  those  pseudepigraphal 
vorks  lelating  to  the  New  Test  which  still  exint^  with 
Uie  language  in  which  ancient  copies  have  been  pre- 
acnred.  See  each  title  and  professed  author  in  its 
olaoa. 

A  "^Biitorr  of  the  Oonteat  between  the  Apostlr^  by  ABa>iAB 

(LaL). 
The  "Letter  of  Abqabus  to-Chrlst,**  and  the  "  Reply  of  Christ 

'  fee  Afagams*'  (Gr.). 
The  "(Seneral  Epittie  of  BAmMABAS**  (GrX 
The  "Pint  ^rfeUe  of  Clbmbht  to  the  OirinthlanB**  (Qr.). 
The  ".Second  Epistle  of  CLBMBirr  to  the  (>)rinthianir*  (Gr.). 
The  "  Descent  of  Cobibt  into  Hell**  (Gr.  and  Lat). 
The  "Apostolical  CosBrrruTiowtf*  (Gr.,  Eth.,  and  CJopi). 
Tte  "  FfEBt  Boekof  Usaa AS,**  called  his  Visions  (Gr.  and  Lat). 
The  "Secand  Book  of  Hbbmas,**  called  his  (;omniands  (Gr. 

and  LatX 
The  "Tfalnl  Book  of  Hxbmab,**  called  his  Similitudes  (Gr. 

aadLat.X 
Ths  ^  E^le  of  leiUTnrs  lo  the  Kph- slant**  (Or.  and  Lat.). 


The  "  EpteUe  of  Iokativb  to  the  Magneslans**  (Gr.  and  Lai). 
The  "  Epitftle  of  Iomatiub  to  the  Philadolphiana**  (Gr.  and 

IaX.). 
The  "  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  Polycarp**  (Gr.  and  Lat). 
The  "  Epistle  of  Iomatiub  to  the  Romans**  (Gr.  and  Lat). 
The  "  Kpiitle  of  Iohatiub  to  the  Smymaans'*  (Gr.  and  liat). 
The  "  Epistle  of  Iomatiub  to  the  Trallians**  (Gr.  and  Lat). 
The  "  Gospel  of  the  Inpanot**  of  the  Saviour  (Arab,  and  LatO- 
The  "Protevangellnm  of  Jambb**  (Gr.  and  Lat). 
The  (mutilated  and  altered)  "  Gospel  of  St  Jonn**  (Gr.). 
The  (apocryphal)  "  Book  of  the  Apostle  John**  (Lat). 
The  "  Narrative  of  JoBKpn  of  ArimathsM**  (Gr.). 
llie  "Saered  Memorial  Book  of  Joseph,**  a  Christian.    (The 

Greek  text  entitled  '\utci(wwom  VtBXiov  ^Xmotxvnvrtnav,  is 

given  in  full  bv  Fabrlcius,  Corf.  Pecwifpigr,  F.  7.  ii,  ad 

nn.,  with  a  listm  translation). 
The  "  Epistle  of  PBiU  to  the  LAomcBAMa**  (Gr). 
The  (firsgmentary)  "iiospel  of  Maboioh**  (Gr.). 
The  ^*  Gospel  of  [Pieudo.]  Matthias'*  (Lat). 
The  "Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  St  Maby**  (Lat). 
The  "(Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Maby,  and  of  the  Infancy  of 

the  Saviour**  (I^t). 
The  "Gospel  of  NiooDBMUS*'  (Gr.  and  Lat). 
The  "  EpfeUes  of  the  Ckninthlani  to  Paul,  and  of  Paul  to  the 

CoBiMTinAMB**  (Armen ). 
The  "Acta  of  PilatbT*  (Gr.  and  Ut ). 
The  "Apprehension  of  Pilatb**  (Or.). 
The  "  Death  of  Pilatb**  (Gr.  and  Lat  X 
The  "  First  Epistle  of  Pilatb**  (Gr.  and  Lat). 
The  "Second  Epistle  of  Pilatb**  (Gr.  and  Lat). 
The  "Epistle  of  Poltoabp  to  the  Phllippiana**  (Gr.). 
The  "  VindicatioD  of  the  Savioub"  (Lat). 
The  "Epistles  of  Paul  to  Sbitxca,**  and  "of  Seneca  to  Pafl** 

(Gr.). 
The  "  SiBTiLiifB  Orades**  (Gr.). 
The  "Acta  of  Paul  and  Thbola**  (Gr.). 
The  "  Gospel  of  Toomas'*  the  Israelite  (Or.  and  Lati. 

lY.  JJUratwre4 — ^The  best  accounts  of  these  and 
other  apocryphal  docnmenta  will  be  found  in  Fabricii 
Codex  Ptendtpiffraphu  V,  T.  (Hamb.  and  Lps.  1718  and 
1741),  and  Codex  Apocrypkut  N.  T.  (Hamb.  1718-1722) ; 
Aueiarivm  Codieig  ApocrypH  N,  T,  Fabriciam^  edi^t 
And.  Birch  (Copenh.  1804) ;  A  new  andfidl  Method  of 
aettUng  the  Canon  of  the  N,  T.,  by  the  Rer.  Jeremiah 
Jones  (Oxf.  1726— last  edition,  Oxf.  1827);  Du  Pin, 
Prolegomena  (Amst.  1701);  and  Canon  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tettamente  (London,  1700) ;  Volkmar,  Emleii.  m 
diie  Apoerypken  (vol.  i,  Tttb.  1860-68) ;  and  especially 
Codex  Apocryphue  N.  T,  etc.,  edit,  with  notes,  prole- 
gomena and  translation,  by  T.  C.  Thilo  (torn.  1,  Lips. 
1882,  8vo ;  the  remaining  two  yolnmes  have  not  been 
publiBhed)-'Containing :  (1.)  The  history  of  Joseph 
the  Carpenter,  Arab,  and  Lat.;  (2.)  The  Gospel  of 
the  In&ncy ;  (8.)  The  Protevangelion  of  James,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Thomas  the  Israelite,  Greek  and  Latin ; 
(4.)  The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mar}'  and  the 
History  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  the  Saviour, 
Latin ;  (6.)  The  Gospel  of  Marcion,  collected  by  Dr. 
Habn  from  ancient  Greek  MSS. ;  (6.)  The  Gospel  of 
Nicodemns,  Gr.  and  Lat.;  (7.)  Apprehension  and 
Death  of  Pilate,  Gr. ;  (8.)  The  mutilated  and  altered 
€r09pel  of  St.  John,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Templars  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Paris,  with  Gries- 
bach's  text ;  (9.)  An  apocryphal  book  of  the  Apostle 
John,  Lat.  Consult  the  following  by  Dr.  Hschendorf : 
(1.)  De  Evangeliorum  Apocryphorum  origine  et  tistf 
(Hague,  1851) ;  (2.)  Acta  Apocrypha  ex  ant.  codd.  (Lips. 
1852) ;  (8.)  Evangdia  Apocrypha  adhib.  codd.  Grtre.  et 
Laiinii  (Lips.  1858) ;  (4.)  Apocalypset  A pocryphoi  (Lips. 
1866).  Dr.  Laurence,  of  Oxford,  has  published  the 
following  apocryphal  works ;  (1.)  The  Book  of  Enoch 
(1888) ;  (2.)  Aecentio  haia  VaiU  (1819) ;  (3.)  Pnmi  Et- 
rm  libri  (1820).  Comp.  Lardner,  TTorib,  x,  81.  See 
Acts,  Gobpbls,  Epistles,  Revelations  {epwrvm). 

The  best  commentary  on  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  O.  T.  (i.  e.  those  contained  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg. 
but  not  in  the  Heb.)  is  the  Exegeiieches  Handbuch  tsu 
den  Apokryphen  dee  A.  T,  hy  Fritzsche  and  Grimm 
(Leipa.  1866  sq.);  a  convenient  one  for  English  read- 
ers  is  Rich.  Amald*s  Orii,  Comment,  on  the  Apocrypha 
(Ixmd.  1744,  and  often  since).  Annotations  on  each 
l)Ook  are  also  contained  in  Cslmet^s  Commentary^  and 
the  Critici  Sacri,  vol.  lii ;  see  likewise  Parei  Opera,  i ; 
De  Sacy*B  Sainte  BUde ;  Cappel,  Comment(trii,  p.  560, 
Others  are  by  Van  Hamelsveld  (Amst.  1797);  Hese, 
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(Lemgo,  1900) ;  Wilson  (Edinb.  1801);  Gaab  (TOb.  I  Greek  works.    Among  othen,  they  turned  the  boob 
1818-19);  Plessner  (Berlin,  1884);  Gutmann  (Alton.  '  of  Moses  into  heroic  verse;  indeed,  Sozomen{HigLEc- 
1841) ;  Bosberg  (Stutt.  1840).    Different  editions :  Fa-  cUi.  v,  18)  Fays,  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  u  br 
bricius  (Frkft.  and  Lpz.  1691) ;  Ijensden  (Frcft.  ad  M.  |  as  the  account  of  Saul ;  they  also  composed  dramatic 
1694);  Keineccius  (Lips.  1782, 1757) ;  Bendsten  (Gott.    pieces  on  scriptural  subjects,  after  the  style  of  Menao- 
1790) ;  Augusti  (Lips.  1804) ;  Apel  (Lips.  1836).     All   der  (Socrat.  Hiti,  Eccles,  iii,  16).     The  younger  Apol- 
the  ancient  versions  of  the  texts  extant  may  be  found  \  linaris  is  mentioned  (in  Atfaanas.  Ep,  ad  ^afiocsftnat, 
in  the  4th  vol.  of  Walton's  PolyglotU     Dayidson  has   tom.  i ;  Opp,  ed.  Montfaucon,  ii,  776)  as  orthodox  bish- 
given  a  brief  but  critical  Introduction  to  each  book  in  ^  op  of  Laodicea  A.D.  362,  while  Pelagius  was  bishop  of 
Home's  Introd,  new  ed.  vol.  iL     Of  a  more  miscella-  the  Arlans  in  that  city.    He  was  esteemed  by  Athant- 
neous  character :  Snicer,  Thesaur,  Eecl,  p.  438 ;  Giese-  j  sius,  Dasil,  and  other  great  men  of  that  age,  who  coo- 
ler, Wcu  heint  Apokryphuch  t  in  the  Tkeol,  Stud,  ii,  141 ;   tinned  to  speak  respectfully  of  his  merits  even  after  bo 
Dcu  Kriterium  e.  apokr.  Buckt^  in  Augusti's  Theol,  Bl,   was  suspected  of  heresy.     Apollinaris  distinguished 
i,  540;  Raynolds,  Centura  <q)ocryph/rum  V,  tt  N.  T,\  himself  especially  by  polemical  and  ezeg  ticid  writ* 
(Oppenh.  1611) ;  Hencke,  Prodromoa  ad  apocr,  V.  T,  |  ings ;  for  instance,  by  his  work  on  Truth,  against  tbo 
(Hal.  1711) ;  Benzel,  De  apocr,  N,  T,  in  his  Sywtag,  \  Emperor  Julian.     He  also  wrote  thirty  books  agshist 
i,  816  sq. ;  Eichhom,  EinUit.  in  dL  Apokr,  det  A,  71 1  Porphyr}',  against  the  Manicheans,  Arians,  Marcellos, 
(Lpz.  1795);  Frisch,  X).  Apokr,  d.  A,  T,  u,d.  Sehr,  d.   and  others.     Jerome  himself,  during  his  residence  it 
N.  7*.,  in  Eichhom's  Bibl.  iv,  653;  Bendsten,  Eaeerc,  in  '  Antioch,  A.D.  873  and  S74,  enjoyed  the  instructioTis 
V,  T,  Apocr,  (Gott  1789) ;  Bretschneider,  Z>.  Apokr,  d:  j  of  Apollinaris,  then  bishop  of  Liodicea.    The  interpie> 
A.  T,  (Lpz.  1805) ;  Cramer,  Moral  d.  Ap.  d.A,T»  (Lpz.  i  titiona  of  Apollinaris,  quoted  in  the  commentaries  of 
1815) ;  Jenichen,  De  librorum  N,  T.  et  V.  T.  apocr,  I  Jerome,  wero  peculiarly  valuable  in  those  days  on  ac- 
Uhutratione  (Viteb.  1786) ;  Koindl,  Obs.  ad  N,  T.  ex  count  of  his  knowledge  of  the  llelirew  tongue.    Buil 


<g>3cr,  y.  T.  (Lips.  1794) ;  Beckhaus,  Z>.  Apokr,  d,  A . 


T.  (Dortm.  1808) ;  Frftnkel,  Apocn/pha  a  Grac,  in  Hth,    In  the  3'ear  1552  was  published  at  Paris  a  Metnp&rJtu 


mentions  a  work  of  Apollinaris  on  the  Holy  Ghost. 


cotiverta  (Lips.  1830);  Appendices  ad  apocr,  N.  7\,  in 
J.  Mdller's  Theol.  Bibl,  ix,  1  sq. ;  Brockmann,  De  apocr. 
nomine  (Gryph.  1766);  Auguati,  D,  Apokr,  d.  A,  T, 
(Bresl.  1816);  Moulnie,  Lea  livrea  ap')cryphe$  de  V An- 
cient Ted,  (Genf.  1828) ;  Bergguist,  Meena  in  apocr. 


Pealmorvm  of  Apollinaris,  and  re-edited  by  Sylburg  it 
Heidelberg  in  1596;  this,  and  a  tragedy  on  '<  Christ 
sufferintj,*'  in  the  works  of  Gregory*  of  Nazianzos,  were 
ascribed  to  Apollinaris ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
share  in  those  works  belongs  to  the  father,  and  what 


V,  T,  (Lond.  1826) ;  Ebrard,  Zevgnttee  gegen  d.  Apokry- 1  to  the  son. 

phen  (Basle,  1851);  Kiorl,  D,  Apokryphen  die  A,  T,        I^tc  in  life,  Apollinaris,  who  had  strenuously  de- 


(Lpz.  1852) ;  Kluge,  id.  (Frcft  ad  M.  1852) ;  Stier*s  Es- 
says  in  ths  Evang,  Kirtksnz.  1828, 1853, 1855 ;  Nitzsch, 


fended  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  hie 
youth,  himself  incurred  the  reproach  of  heresy  \»- 


in  the  Zeitachr.f,  ckristl.  Wiseenech,  1850 ;  Bleek,  8td-'  chum  he  taught  that  the  divine  Logot  occupied  in  the 
lung  d.  Ap.  d.  A,T.  (in  the  Stud,  u.  Krit.  1858,  p.  267  person  of  Christ  the  place  of  the  human  rational  soul. 
sq.).  See  each  of  the  apocryphal  books  under  its  name.  |  *'  The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitr 
The  following  works  are  on  the  apocryphal  addi-  \  appeared  to  hhn  to  consist  in  the  union  of  the  divine 
tions  to  the  New  Test. :  Schmid,  Corpm  apocr.  extra  >  person  of  the  Logos  with  a  perfect  human  person. 
Bibiia  (Hadam.  1804) ;  Beausobre,  De  N,  T.  apoergphis  j  Two  perfect  wholes  could  not  be  united  in  one  whob 
(Berol.  1734)  ;  Kleuker,  D.  Apokr,  d.  N.  71  (Hamb.  '  (Gregory,  Aniirrh.  cap.  xxxix,  p.  328:  «c  avOp«?r<j»r»- 
1798) ;  Lorsbach,  D.  heitigen  Biicher  tL  JohamuajUngir ,  Xiitfjo:  Vit^Btj  ^foc  rikuoc  ivo  av  ^av).  Settmg  out 
(Marb.  1807) ;  Bartholmft,  Uebera,  d,  Apokr,  d,  N.  T.  '  fW}ra  Anthropology,  he  asserted  that  the  essence  of 
(DinkelsbGihl,  1882) ;  Beausobre,  in  Cramer's  Beitr,  i,  ]  .the  ratiimiil  soul  consists  in  its  self-determination.  K 
251-814;  lUuss,  Da  N,  T,  apocr.  (Argent.  1829);,  this  characteristic  were  retained  in  connection  with 
Suckow*8  ed.  of  the  ProievangeUum  Jacobi  (Vratisl.  the  divine  nature,  there  could  be  no  true  personal 
1841);  Ellicott,  Cambridge  Euaga  for  1856;  Toland,  >  union,  but  only  such  a  divine  influence  on  Jesns  es 
Collection  of  Piecea^  i,  850.  Many  of  these  spurious  might  he  experienced  by  any  other  man.  On  the 
works  are  translated  in  Hone's  Apocryphal  N,  T.  '  other  hnnd,  if  the  soul  forfeited  this  characteristic,  it 
(Lond.  1820 ;  N.  Y.  1849, 8vo),  and  Abp.  Wake's  Apoat,  would  renounce  its  essential  peculiarity  (Ibid.  p.  245: 
Faihera  (Lond.  1830 ;  Hartf.  1834,  8vo).  (jtQopa  rov  aurtlovmov  ^utov  ro  pif  dvai  avnKotmov' 


ApolUnarlanfl,  followers  of  Apoilinaria,  or  Apol- 


oif  <pQtlpiTai  ii  »/  ^voiq  inch  rov  iroirjaavro^  airr^)' 


linaritts  (q.  v.).  ~        ^^  ^®  ^^^^  point  he  objected  to  the  school  of  Origen, 

A_  iij'     .J         «       i«j      _.        <«  ...      th*i'  it  admitted  no  true  union  of  the  divine  and  the 

Apollinaris  or  ApoIUnarliw.  Clacdids,  buih-  h„„,„  b„j  „^«  ^„^^^  t^„  g<,„,  of  God,  the  Logo. 

an  apologut  (q.  v.)  of  Chmtianity  and  an  opponent ,  ,2  gi  ^^^  j.  n^nbe  he  thought  the  imtfonal  homaa 
of  Montanism  (q  v.).  He  w„  well  .cqumted  with  ,„„,  „„«  ^'  „<,laded  from  the  God-nmn,  and,  in  thfe. 
the  cUssic  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  a  prolific  ^0  old  undefined  doctrine  was  on  hU  ride.  Forth* 
writer;  but  his  works,  which  are  mentioned  by  Euse-  h„m.„  ,„„,  h^  .ubeUtute-l  the  Loijos  himself  as  the 
bius  and  Photius,  are  lost ;  only  two  fragments  of  hi.  |  ^„'  ^^j  He  developed  this  d«trine  with  origi- 
work  on  the  P«so«r  are  e^tant.-Eu«b.  B<^EccU..  „.,«  .„d  „„teness.  The  scheme  of  ham«i  nstote 
«Wi^'t'-"'"t''  ^^  "^  "^  '  TiUemont,  I  ^hich  he  made  use  of  w.s  the  common  trichotomial 
res,  ,i,p  ,u.  j  ^^^  of  the  rf/ifX'^  Xoytieff  (vocpd),  akoyoc,  and  the  cvfta. 

Apollinaris  or  ApoUinarius,  bishop  of  Laodi- :  That  an  animal  principle  of  life,  a  \/.i»x^  aXo^oCi  must 
cea,  the  son  of  Apoilinaria  the  elder,  who  taught  first ;  be  admitt^  to  oxiiJt  in  human  nature,  he  thou:-'ht 
at  Berytus,  in  Phoenicia,  and  afterward  at  Laodicea,  might  be  proved  from  TauVs  Epistles,  in  the  passages 
where  he  became  a  presbyter  and  married.  Both  fa-  where  he  speaks  of  the*  flc-h  lusting  against  the  Spirit; 
ther  and  son  were  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Epipha-  for  the  bodv  in  itself  has  no  powe'  of  lusting,  bat  only 
nius  and  Libanius,  the  Sopbiata.  The  bishop  of  La-  the  soul  that  is  connected  with  it.  It  is  not  »elf-de- 
odicea,  Theodotus,  having  warned  them  to  renounce '  termining,  but  must  be  determhied  by  the  rj^x^)  Xo>i- 
this  friendship,  they  were  excommunicated,  but  after,  ic^,  which  with  it  ought  to  govern  the  bodv.  But  thb 
ward,  upon  expressin;;^  penitence,  they  wehs  restored,  result  ia  frustrated  by  ain,  and,  conquered  by  it,  the 
Julian  the  Apostate  forbade  the  Christians  to  read  the  !  reason  succumbs  to  the  power  of  the  irrational  desires, 
works  of  any  heathen  author,  upon  which  the  two ,  In  order  to  free  man  from  siUj  the  unchangeable  Di- 
Apollinarii  (father  and  son)  composed  many  works  in  '  vine  Spirit  must  be  united  with  a  human  natare,  ctm- 
imitation  of  the  stjrle  of  Hummer  and- other,  ancient  i  trol  ths  ammo,  and  preaent  a  holy  human  life  (eomtra 
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Apo^MTut,  U  i,  cap.  xBi,  p.  786).     Thus  we  have  in 
Cbmt,  as  man,  the  three  oomponent  parts,  and  can 
call  faim  the  avO^troc  urovpavioct  only  with  this  dif- 
feienct,  the  Divine  occupies  the  place  of  the  human 
yoi'C''  (Neander,  Hi^i,  of  Doctrines,  i,  820).     Athana- 
(ita  wrote  against  Apollinarism,  though  not  against 
ApoUinaris  personally  {ICpisi,  ad  Epid, ;  contra  Apot-- 
HMffiilas);  Gregory  of  Naziansns  wrote  against  him 
also  (£p.  I,  ii,  ad  Ckdonmrnj  ad  Ncctariuni);  and<xreg- 
orv  of  Nyssa  his  ' Xvnftpinrutoi:  (in  Galland.  BiU.  Patr, 
vi,517).    His  lieresy  became  generally  Icnown  A.D. 
S71.    The  accnsations  of  Socrates,  SoBomen,  and  The- 
sAwti  against  the  character  of  Apollinaris  are  not 
plausible.    *'0f  the  writings  in  which  he  explained 
hts  views,  only  fragments  are  extant  in  the  works  of 
Gregory  of  N^'ssa,  Theodoret,  and  Leontius  Byzanti- 
jius  (who  lived  about  the  year  690) ;  they  were  the  fol- 
lowing: irep<  oaginMJUti^Xoyihov  (atrolti^iQ  vtpi  rqfc 
hiaf  kv<fapKw<nvf;y~-rd  gard  Ki^>aXaiov  fitfiXiov— 
7{p(  ttvaordin^^-iripl  iriorttitQ  Xoyi  ^lov^-and  some 
Jetters  (in  Gaillandii  BVM  PP,  xii,  706  sq. ;  An^reb 
Mai  C£bm.  awtt,  ix,  495  fq.)>    Apollinaris  objected  to 
the  onien  of  the  Logos  with  a  rational  soul ;  that  the 
hnman  lieing  thus  unit3d  to  the  Logos  must  either 
preserve  his  own  free  will,  in  which  case  there  would 
be  no  true  union  of  the  Divine  and  the  human,  or  that 
the  hnman  soul  had  lost  its  proper  liberty  by  beoom- 
log  united  to  the  Logoa,  either  of  which  would  lie  ab- 
nird.    *He  chiefly  opposed  the  rpcirrov,  or  the  liberfy 
rf choice  m  fhristolftgy*  (Domer,  Permm  of  Chrkt,  per, 
i,  ep.  iii,  ch.  ill).     In  his  opinion,  Christ  is  not  only 
tiv^p^^oQ  iv^toc%  but  the  incamiite  God.     According 
to  the  threefold  division  of  man,  Apollinaris  was  will- 
ing to  ascribe  a  soul  to  the  Redeemer  in  so  far  as  he 
thoBght  it  to  be  a  mean  between  body  and  spirit.    But 
that  which  itself  determines  the  soul  (rb  abroKtvji\Tov\ 
and  constitutes  the  higher  dignity  of  man,  the  vov^ 
(the  ^vxn  Xoynaf)  of  Christ,  could  not  be  of  human 
origm,  but  must  be  purely  divine ;  for  his  incarnation 
did  not  consist  in  the  Logos  becoming  vovc,  but  in  be- 
eoming  ffapC*     Bat  the  Divine  reason  supplying  the 
place  of  the  human,  there  exists  a  specific  difference 
between  Christ  and  other  beings.     In  their  case,  ev- 
erj  thing  had  to  undergo  a  process  of  gradual  devel- 
opment, which  cannot  be  brought  about  without  either 
conflicts  or  sin  (oirov  yap  riXitog  dt'^tmiroQy  IkiI  Kai 
aftaoTia,  apnd.  Athan.  i,  2,  p.  923 ;  compare  c.  xxi,  p. 
9^:  afuipria  iwTrotrraro^').     But  this  could  not  take 
place  in  the  case  of  Christ :  ovBipia  doKfjoic  Iv  Xpio- 
Ttf'  otfK  dpa  vov^  ioTiV  Av^ptJinvoc  (comp.  Greg^ 
TV  of  Nysaa,  Antirrh^t,  adv.  ApoUin.  iv,  c.  221).    At  the 
»me  time,  Apollinaris  supposed  the  body  and  soul  of 
Christ  to  be  so  completely  filled  with  the  higher  and 
diriae  principle  of  spiritual  life,  that  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  expressions  such  as  *God  died,  God  is 
bom,*  etc.     He  even  maintained  that,  on  account  of 
this  intimate  anion,  DMne  homigc  is  also  due  to  tho 
haman  natare  of  Christ  (1.  c.  p.  241,  264).  '  His  oppo- 
nents, therefure,  charged  him  with  Patripassianism. 
But  we  do  not  think  thst  Apolliniiris  ever  asserted, 
as  Gregory  of  Nazianxus  would  have  us  believe,  that 
Chruit  most  hawe  possessed  an  insational,  animal  soul, 
e.  g.  that  of  a  borse  or  an  ox,  becaure  he  had  not  a  ra- 
tional hnman  son!:  Gregory  himself  seems  to  have 
drawn  such  inferences  ihMn  the  premises  of  Apollina- 
ris.   On  the  other  hand,  he  accused  his  opponents  in 
a  shnilar  manner  of  lielieving  in  two  Christs,  two  Sons 
'^Ood,  etc.  (comp.  Domer,  1.  c,  and  his  Xotfi  68,  64 ; 
Ullmann,  Grtgofrg  nfNat,  p.  401  sq. ;  Baur,  Chr,  Lthrt 
r.  d.  I/reUimj^heU,  i,  585  sq.).    Athianasias  maintained, 
in  opposition  to  Apollinaris  (contra  ApoUinmut,  libri  ii, 
Imt  without  mentioning  him  by  name :  the  book  was 
^vritten  after  the  death  of  Apollinaris),  that  it  behooved 
Christ  to  be  oat  example  in  evwy  respect,  and  that 
his  aatoie,  tbereibre,  must  resemble  ours.    Sinfulness, 
which  is  empirically  connected  with  the  development 
of  man,  is  not  a  necessary  attribote  of  hottan  natnve. 


as  the  Maiiichsean  notions  woold  lead  us  to  snpposer 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  was  originally  f^ee  from  sin, 
and  Christ  appeared  on  that  very  account,  viz.,  in  or- 
der to  show  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible  to  live  a  sinless  life  (the  con- 
troversy thus  touched  upon  questions  of  an  anthropo- 
logical nature).  Athanasius  distinctly  separated  the 
Divine' fh)m  the  human  (comp.  especially  lib.  ii),  but 
he  did  not  admit  that  he  taught  the  existence  of  two 
Christo.  Comp.  Neander,  Ck.  Hut,  ii,  483;  MOhler, 
Athan  .tint^  ii,  262  sq.,  compares  the  doctrine  of  Apol- 
linaris with  that  of  Luther.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
{Ep,  ad  Ctedon,  tt  or^t.  51)  equally  asserted  the  necefr* 
sity  of  a  true  and  perfect  human  nature.  It  was  not 
only  neoessar}',  as  the  medium  by  which  God  mani- 
fested himself,  but  Jesus  could  redeem  and  sanctify 
man  only  by  assuming  his  whole  nature,  consisting 
of  lK)d3'  and  soul.  (Similar  views  had  been  formerly 
held  by  Irenaeus,  and  were  afterward  more  fully  de^ 
veloped  by  Anselm.)  Gregory  thus  strongly  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of  the  Saviour. 
We  must  distinguish  in  Christ  oXXo  Kai  dXXOf  but  not 
aXXoc  Kai  dKXoc.  Compare  the  Epiti,  ad  Nectar,  give 
orat,  46,  with  his  10  anathemas  against  Apollinaris, 
and  Ullmann,  p.  896-418.  The  work  of  Gregor}-  of 
Nyssa,*  entitled  Xoyoc  dvrtpp^rtKo^  irp^c  rd  'AwoWi-^ 
vapiov  (which  was  probably  composed  between  the 
years  874  and  880),  may  Ite  found  in  Zaccagni,  Collect, 
mowum.  M/f.,  and  Gallandi,  Bibl,  Pair,  vi,  617 ;  comp. 
Gieseler,  Ch,  Hi^ory,  i,  §  88,  note  SO.  Ho  opposed  the 
followers  of  Apollinaris  {JZvvovotaorai,  ^tfwipirai)  in 
his^J^.  kar.  77.  On  the  question  whether  Apollina- 
ris or  his  disciples  ever  adopted  the  Docetic  errors  re- 
specting the  body  of  Christ,  see  Mohler,  1.  c.  p.  264 
sq."  (Hagenbach,  ffist.  of  Docf,  §  99).  Apollinarism 
wss  first  condemned  at  the  svnod  held  at  Rome  A.D^ 
875,  in  which  the  Roman  bishop  Damasus  presided; 
all  mention  of  the  nimc  of  Apollinaris  was  carefully 
avoided  on  this  occasion.  Nevertheless,  this  condem- 
nation induced  Apollinaris  to  form  a  separate  congre- 
gation, over  which  he  ordained  tho  presbyter  Vitalis 
as  bishop.  Hence  the  Apollinarists  aro  also  called 
Vitalians.  They  are  also  called  Dimoerites,  liccause 
the}'  were  accused  of  dividing  the  nature  of  Christ 
into  two  parts.  Before  the  death  of  Apollinaris,  which 
happened  between  A.D.  882  and  892,  the  Apollinarists 
formed  in  Syria  and  the  adjacent  countries  several 
separate  congregations,  having  their  own  bishops.  Af- 
ter his  death  tho  Apollinarists  were  divided  into,  two 
parties,  one  of  which,  under  Polemo,  or  Polemius,  and 
Timotheus,  pretended  that  the  divinity  and  the  body 
of  Christ  were  transformed  into  one  substance,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  flesh  was  to  be  worshipped  as 
well  as  the  Lo^;  these  were  called  Polemians  and 
Synousiasts,  and  a)so  aircolatra  (jrapKoXdrpat,  flesh* 
worshippers) ;  in  retaliation,  they  called  the  orthodox 
anihropolairm^  or  men-worshippers.  The  other  partVy 
which  adhered  to  the  original  doctrine  of  Apollinaris, 
were  called  Valentinians.  By  imperial  command,  the 
public  worship  of  the  Apollinarists  was  impeded  A.D^ 
388  and  897,  and  A.D.  428  in  all  towns  entirely  pro- 
hibited. Tho  sects  of  tho  Apollinarists  assimilated,  in 
the  fifth  centur}',  partly  to  the  orthodox,  and  partly  to 
the  Monophysites.  Sco  Monophtsites.  For  a  full 
view  of  Apollinarisri  in  its  origin  and  history,  see 
Wemsdorf,  D'us,  de  Apolllnare  (Vitemb.  1694  and  1719) ; 
Dorner,  Lehre  r.  rf.  Perton  ChrUti,  i,  926-1070  (Eng. 
transl.,  Div.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  852  sq.) ;  Herzog,  i,  419.  See 
also  Penny  CycloptnUn,  s.  v. ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hid,  ii,  428; 
Lardifer, iToribs,  iv,  267->274 ;  Cave,  Hut,  lAt,  anno  862 ; 
Shedd,  Hist,  rf  Doctrines,  i,  844 ;  Pearson,  On  tht  Creed. 

ApolUnariatB.    See  Apolli^arians. 

Apollo  ('AirAXitfv,  the  destroyer,  so  called  because 
his  shafts,  the  rays  of  Phadnu  or  the  sun,  inflict  dis* 
ease  or  **the  sun-stroke"  in  Oriental  climates),  one  of 
the  great  dlTinities  of  the  Greeks,  according  to  Homes 
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(//tod,  i,  21,  816)  the  son  of  JapHer  (Zens)  and  Leto 
(Latona),  and  the  brother  of  Artemis  or  Diana  (Hesiod, 
Theoffn.  918).  He  was  fabled  to  be  the  god  who  pun- 
ishes the  wicked  and  insolent,  who  affords  help  and 
wards  off  evil,  particnlarly  from  cattle,  who  presided 
over  the  foundation  of  cities,  and  especiallj  as  the  god 
of  music  and  prophecy  (Smith,  Diet,  of  Claat,  MylkoL 
s.  V.)*  See  Oracle.  In  this  last  office  he  is  indirect- 
ly aUaded  to  in  the  account  of  the  demoniac  damsel 
cured  by  Paul  (Acts  xvi,  16).  See  Ptthoness.  Jo- 
sephus  mentions  an  audience  of  Archelans  held  by  Ti- 
berius in  a  splendid  temple  of  ApoUo  built  by  him  in 
Rome  (Ant,  xvii,  11, 1) ;  and  he  also  speaks  of  a  tem- 
ple of  his  at  Gaza,  into  which  the  nobles  of  the  city 
took  refuge  from  the  massacre  by  Alexander  Jannsns 
{Ant,  xiii,  13,  8). 

ApoUod6tiu  ('AroXXo^oroCt  ApoUo-given),  a 
general  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaaa,  who  made  an  ef- 
fectual sally  against  the  Jews  besieging  the  city  under 
Alexander  Jannsus,  but  was  at  length  slain  through 
the  treachery  of  his  brother  Lysimachus  (Josephus, 
AfU,  xiii,  13,  3). 

Apollo'nia  (AvoXKuvia,  Anom  Ap6Uo\  a  city  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  province  of  Mygdonia  (Plin.  iv,  17), 
situated  between  Amphipolis  and  Thessalonica,  thirty 
Roman  miles  from  the  former,  and  thirty-six  frinn  the 
latter  (/riner.  Anttm.  p.  320,  330;  /tti.  Hiero$,  p.  605; 
Tab,  Peutinp.),  It  was  south  of  the  lake  Bolbe  and 
north  of  the  Chalcidian  mountains  (^Athen,  viii,  834). 
According  to  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  it  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Corinthians  and  Corcyrians.  The 
Apostle  Paul  passed  through  Amphipolis  and  Apdllo- 
nia  on  his  way  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii,  1;  see 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  omd  Episikt  of  St,  Fault 
i,  820,  321).  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  noted 
Apollonia  in  Illyria  (see  Kype,  Obs.  Sacr,  ii,  81  sq.). 
The  city  here  spoken  of  was  situated  on  the  *^  Efoia- 
tian  Way"  in  the  interior  of  the  district  of  Chalcidioe 
(Scylax,  p.  27 ;  Xen.  liUi,  Gr,  v,  2).  The  ruins  are 
called  PoUina  (Cnuner*s  Anc,  Gr,  i,  264). 

ApoUonia  (ktfoKktnna^  a  frequent  Greek  name 
of  cities,  probably  given  in  this  case  by  one  of  the 
Seleucids),  a  town  of  Palestine,  between  Ciesarea 
and  Joppa  (Stephen  of  Byz. ;  Ptol.  v,  16 ;  Pliny,  v, 
14 ;  Peui,  7b6.),  one  of  those  on  the  sea-shore  taken 
by  the  Jews  under  Alexander  Jannsns  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xiii,  15,  4),  and  afterward  repaired  by  Gabinius  (Jo- 
seph. War^  i,  8,  4).  It  is  now  A  rwf^  a  deserted  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr  Arsuf  (Irby  and  Man- 
gles, Tmv,  p.  189 ;  Robinson,  Reataiik,  iii,  46 ;  Ches- 
nev,  Expedition^  i,  490),  a  place  famous  under  the 
Crusaders  (Wilken,  Krtuzs,  ii,  17,  89,  102;  iv,  416; 
Til,  325,  400,  425),  b}'  whom  it  was  confounded  with 
Antipatris  (Ritter,  Erdk,  xvi,  590). 

Apollonia,  a  martyr  of  Alexandria,  suffered  with 
Metra,  Quinta,  and  Serapion,  in  the  year  249,  when 
she  was  seized,  and  some  one  by  a  violent  blow  on 
the  face  knoclced  out  many  of  her  teeth ;  whence,  in 
the  Middle  Agc9,  she  was  held  to  be  the  patroness 
against  the  toothache.  Soon  she  was  brought  before 
the  burning  pile,  and,  on  being  asked  to  recant,  re- 
flected a  moment,  and  then  leaped  into  the  fire.  She 
is  commemorated  in  the  Roman  Church  on  Feb.  9. — 
Eusebius,  Ch.  Hitt,  vi,  41 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  i,  450. 

ApoUo'niuB  (AiroWuwioCy  Anom  ApoUo),  the 
name  of  several  men  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees 
and  Josephus. 

1.  The  son  of  a  certain  Thraaans,  and  viceroy  of 
the  Syrian  king  Selencus  (IV)  Philopator  (B.C.  187) 
over  southern  Syria  and  Phcenicia  (2  Mace.  iU,  5,  7). 
At  the  suggestion  of  Simon,  the  temple  governor,  he 
instigated  tho  king  to  plunder  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  generally  took  the  severest  measures  against 
the  Jews  (2  Mace,  iv,  4).  The  writer  of  the  Deda- 
mttien  on  fcha  Maocabeaoi  printed  among  the  woAs 


of  Josephus  {De  Mace,  4)  relates  of  ApoHonlus  the 
circumstances  which  are  commonly  referred  to  his 
emissary  Heliodorus  (2  Mace,  iii,  7  sq.). 

2.  A  son  of  Menestheus,  and  ambassador  of  King 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  the  Egyptian  king  Ptoleny 
PhOometor,  B.C.  178  (2  Mace,  iv,  21).  Perhaps  bis 
was  the  same  as  the  **  chief  commissioner  of  tribute" 
(ap^uiv  ^opoXoyiac)  for  Judoa,  who,  at  the  command 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  on  his  return  frt>m  Egypt 
(B.C.  168),  committed  such  bloodshed  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Mace,  v,  24 ;  comp.  1  Mace,  i,  29  sq.) ;  next  was 
governor  in  Samaria  (Joseph.  Am,  xii,  7,  1,  which 
Michaelis,  on  1  Mace,  iii,  10,  regards  as  a  misinter- 
prstation),  and  flnallv  lost  his  life  in  an  enooanter 
with  Judas  Maccabnus,  B.C.  166  (1  Mace  ui,  10  sq.). 
An  ambassador  of  the  same  name  was  at  the  bead  in 
the  embassy  which  Antiochus  sent  to  Rome  (Liv. 
xiii,  6). 

3.  A  son  of  one  Apollonius  Gennsua,  and  a  Syrian 
governor  under  Antiochus  (V)  Eupator  (2  Maoc.  xii, 
2).  B.C.  163.  If,  however,  we  understand  the  sur- 
name as  an  ironical  epithet  (ytwaXo^y  nobU),  this 
Apollonius  (but  whether  the  father  or  the  son  would 
still  be  doubtful)  may  be  identical  with  No  2. 

4.  Sumamed  by  Josephus  (Ant,  xiii,  4,  8)  Dafis 
(Aao^t  from  a  people  called  Dabs  or  Dai  in  Sogdi- 
ana),  a  Syrian  viceroy  in  Coele-S3Fria,  who,  taking 
sides  with  the  usurper  Demetrius  (B.C.  147),  attacked 
Jonathan,  the  ally  of  Alexander  (Bales),  but  was  ut- 
terly defeated  by  him  (1  Mace,  x,  69  sq.).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  text  in  1  Mace,  xvi,  69,  he  was  orig- 
inally governor  of  C(ele-S}'ria  under  Alexander,  from 
whom  he  revolted  to  the  party  of  Demetrios.  Jose- 
phus only  speaks  of  him  as  an  officer  of  Alexander, 
without  alluding  to  his  connection  with  Demetrius 
(comp.  Wemsdorf,  De  JUh  Maccab.  p.  185).  There 
may  have  been  an  early  error  crept  into  the  text  of 
1  Mace,  or  the  expression  in  the  Heb.  original  may 
have  been  ambiguous  (see  Grimm,  Ilandb,  in  loc.). 
If  this  Apollonius  be  the  same  mentioned  by  Polybios 
(xxxi,  21,  §  2),  as  foster-brother  and  confidant  cif  De- 
metrius I,  his  interest  in  tho  affairs  of  Demetrius 
would  scarcely  admit  a  doubt. — ^Winer,  s.  v. 

5.  The  son  of  one  Alexander,  and  one  of  the  em- 
bassadors sent  by  the  Jews  to  procure  an  allianoe  with 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Hvrcanus  (Josephus,  Amt,. 
xiii,  9,  2). 

Apollonius,  a  Roman  senator,  against  whom  one 
of  his  slaves,  called  Severus,  preferred  an  accosation 
of  holding  the  Christian  fisith,  in  the  time  of  Co«&- 
modus,  about  the  3'ear  188  or  186.  When  cited  be- 
fore the  senate  to  defend  himself,  he  delivered  an  ad* 
mirable  discourse  on  the  faith,  and  was  condemned  to 
be  l)eheaded.  He  b  commemorated  in  the  RnTwa^ 
Church  on  the  18th  of  April.  His  acts  are  in  Rmmart, 
p.  83,  84.*— Eusebius,  Ch,  Hitt,  v,  21 ;  Landon,  £bcl. 
Diet,  1,  462. 

ApoUoiiliis  of  Tyana,  an  impostor  and  prnfiwuJ 
magician,  bom  three  or  four  years  before  the  vnl^ar 
era,  at  Tyana,  a  town  hi  Cappadocisu    His  life  faj*  Phi- 
lostratus  (AmXKttviov  tov  Tvavimc  ftio^j  beat  ed.  by 
Olearlos,  Lips.  1709,  fol.)  abonnds  with  fiaboloas  sto- 
ries, apparenUy  in  imitation  of  the  acoonnt  of  Christ*a 
lifo  in  the  Gospels.    [Dupin  wrote  '*The  History  of 
Apollonlns  of  Tyana  convicted  of  falsehood  and  im. 
poatare'*  (Paris,  1705).    The  life  by  PhiloetratoA  was 
translated  into  English  by  Charles  Blount,  who  added 
some  impious  notes  (1680).    A  French  translatkNa  has 
recently  been  published  by  A.  Chaasang  (ApoOowmmm 
de  TjfanOj  eavie,se$  tojfoge*^  an  prodigee^  par  /'Aalo. 
ttmte^  Paris,  1864).]    It  is  from  tiiis  aooree  tluat  our 
chief  knowledge  of  ApoUonins  is  derived.    The  follow. 
ing  sketch  is  taken  ftom  Farrar  {Oritietd  HiaLq^  J^^^^ 
T%tm$kit  lecture  ii):  Apolknina  waa  s 
phUoaopher,  bom  in  Cappadocia  about  four 
foee  the  Christian  era.    After  being  aarly  cdi 
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in  the  drel«  of  phflosopby,  and  in  the  practice  of  the 
uoetie  discipline  of  liis  pndeceiMr  Pythagoras,  he 
ImiUted  that  philoaoplier  in  spending  the  next  portion 
of  his  \ih  in  travel.    Attracted  bj*  hia  mysticiam  to 
the  farthest  Eaat  aa  the  aource  of  Icnowledge,  he  aet 
oat  for  Penia  and  India,  and  in  Nineveh,  on  hia  route, 
met  DamiSfthe  fotnre  chronicler  of  hia  actiona.     Re- 
taming  firam  the  East  instructed  in  Brahminic  lore, 
lie  travelled  over  the  Roman  world.     The  remainder 
of  hit  days  waa  spent  in  Asia  Minor.    Statues  and 
temples  were  erectod  to  hb  honor.     He  obtained  vaat 
iniloeace,  and  died  with  the  reputation  of  sanctity  late 
in  the  century.     Such  is  the  outline  of  his  life,  if  we 
omit  the  aamerous  legends  and  prodigies  which  attach 
(beoHelves  to  Ida  name.     He  waa  partly  a  philoso- 
pher, partly  a  magician— half  mystic,  half  impostor. 
At  the  distance  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  from  his 
death,  in  the  reign  of  Septimios  Sevems,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  wife  of  that  emperor,  Julia  Domna  (A.D. 
210),  the  seeond  of  tlie  three  PhUostrati  dreaaed  up 
Damis's  narrative  of  hia  life  in  the  work  named  above, 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  general  reception  of  the 
story  anioag  the  cultivated  classes  of  Rome  and  Greece. 
It  bag  been  thought  that  Philostratns  had  a  polemiail 
aio  against  tlie  Christian  faith,  aa  the  memoir  of  Apol- 
lonias  is  in  so  many  points  a  parody  on  the  life  of 
Christ.    The  annunciation  of  his  birth  to  his  mother, 
the  choras  of  swans  which  sang  for  joy  on  occasion 
of  it,  the  casting  out  devils,  the  raising  the  dead,  the 
healing  tiie  stele,  tlie  sudden  disappoarance  and  reap- 
pearance of  Apollonins,  the  sacred  voice  which  called 
him  at  his  death,  and  his  claim  to  be  a  teacher  with 
aathority  to  reform  the  world,  form  some  of  the 
points  of  similarity.     If  such  waa  the  intention  of 
Philojtratua,  he  was  really  a  controversialist  under 
the  form  of  a  writer  of  romance,  employed  by  those 
who  at  that  time  were  laboring  to  introduce  an  eclecti- 
cism kr^ly  borrowed  firom  the  East  into  the  region 
both  of  philosophy  and  religion.    Without  settling  this 
qnestbo,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  aKoot  the  liegin- 
niag  of  the  next  ceatnry  the  heathen  writers  adopted 
this  line  of  argument,  and  sought  to  exhibit  a  rival 
ideal.    One  inaUnce  is  the  life  of  Pythagoraa  by  lam- 
l>Uchas;  another,  the  attack  on  Christianity  by  Hiero- 
^  (Koyoi  ^ikaXnOu^  irp6c  ro^  Xpioriavovg),  in  part 
of  which  he  used  Phi]ostratus*s  untrustworthy  memoir 
for  the  purpose  of  instituting  a  compariaon  between 
ApoUonitts  and  Christ.     The  sceptic  who  referred  re- 
lijpous  phenomena  to  &naticism  would  hence  avail 
hinuelf  of  the  comparison  as  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  origin  of  Christianity;  while  others  would  adopt 
the  same  view  aa  Hierocles,  and  deprive  the  Christian 
miracles  of  the  force  of  evidence — a  lino  of  argument 
vhieh  waa  reproduced  by  the  English  Deist  Blount 
(see  above).     The  work  of  Hierocles  is  lost,  but  an 
oatUue  of  its  argument,  with  extracta,  remaina  in  a 
reply  which  Enaebiua  wrote  to  a  portion  of  it  (cent, 
Hkrodtm^  ed.  Olearina,  Lips.  1709).     Eusebins  states 
(^)k.  i)  that  ho  reftites  only  that  portion  of  the  work 
«hich  related  to  Apollonins  of  T^'ana,  refbrring  to  Or- 
iKea's  answer  to  Celsns  for  a  reply  to  the  remainder 
of  it,  and  discmw^a  only  the  parallel  of  Apollonins  and 
Je»as  Christ.     In  bk.  i  he  ^vea  an  outline  of  the  ar- 
irameot  of  his  opponent  with  quotations,  and  states 
hi'}  own  opinion  about  ApoUonins,  throwing  discredit 
^a  the  veradt  J  of  the  sources  of  the  memoirs,  and  pro- 
^^i  to  criticise  the  prodigies  attributed  to  him,  argu- 
h^  that  the  statements  are  incredible,  or  borrowed,  or 
materially  contradictory.     Discussing  each  book  in 
succession,  he  replies  in  bk.  I  to  Uie  statements  respect- 
ing: the  early  part  of  Apollonius's  life ;  in  bk.  ii,  to  that 
which  concerned  tiie  journey  into  India ;  in  bk.  ill,  to 
that  wh»h  related  to  hia  intercourse  with  the  Brah- 
mins; in  bk.  iv,  to  his  joonM'y  in  Greece;  in  bk.  v,  to 
his  intndnctkm  to  Vespasian  in  £  rypt ;  in  bks.  vi  and 
^i,  to  bis  miradea ;  and  in  bk.  viii  to  hia  pretence  to 
fiTeknowledi^     He  adda  remarks  on  hia  death,  and 


on  the  neoaaaity  of  faith,  and  repeats  his  opinbn  r^ 
specting  the  character  of  Apollonius.  Lardner  and 
Ritter  think  that  Philostratus  did  not  write  with  a  po- 
lemical reference  to  Christianity.  Dean  Trench  has 
made  a  few  remarks  In  reference  to  this  question  (A'otes 
to  Mvradu^  p.  62).  Baur  maintains  that  Apollonius, 
as  represented  in  the  work  of  Philostratos,  is  meant 
to  be  the  pagan  counterpart  of  Christ  Baur  finds  in 
this  parallel  an  opposition  to  Christianity  which  sought 
to  claim  for  paganism  whht  was  offered  by  Christian- 
ity. Dr.  Rieckher,  on  the  other  hand  (in  Stvdien  der 
WUHernb.  GtiiUichhit,  1847),  tries  to  prove  that  the 
picture  drawn  by  Philostratus  is  not  a  guileless  in- 
vention of  a  pagan  personality  to  match  the  historical 
character  of  the  founders  of  Christianity,  but  that  it 
was  the  product  of  a  well-meditated  plan,  concocted  by 
a  circle  of  educated  men,  whi^m  the  Empress  Julia 
Domna  had  assembled  around  herself,  and  that  it  waa 
intended  not  for  the  usual  class  of  readers  of  a  sophist, 
but  for  the  mass  of  the  people. 

A  good  biography  of  Apollonius,  with  a  pretty  full 
literature  of  the  subject.,  by  J.  H.  Newman,  is  given 
at  the  end  of  Hind's  H'$toiy  of  the  Early  Churdi^  in 
the  Encyckp,  Metrop.  (and  separately,  London,  1850, 
l2mo).  See  alao  Mosheim,  De  eristimalicne  Apollonii 
Tpan, ;  Schrdder,  De  Apott.  Tjfon.  (Wittenb.  1728) ; 
Zimmermann,  Ife  miracvHt  Apoll.  Tyrm,  (Edinb.  1756); 
Hersog,  PkUof.pracL  ApoU,  Tyan,  (Lipz.  1729) ;  Baur, 
ApoUomuaund  Ckrutva  (Tab.  1882);  Mosheim,  Ckurck 
Biai.  i,  81 ;  Neander,  Church  Hiat.  i,  26,  80;  Lardner, 
Wbrka,  vii,  486  sq. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog,  s.  v.  (by 
Jowett) ;  Ritter,  Gtaeh,  der  J  hUoaophie,  t.  iv ;  A.  R^ville, 
Le  Chriat  Paien  «  la  Cour  dea  SMrea  (lUvue  dta  dau 
Mondet,  Oct.  1, 18G5);  Bayle,  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Jieal' 
EiuyUopddie,  i,  424 ;  Journal  of  Sacred  LUeraturtj  Oct. 
1862,  ii. ;  Lond,  Quar,  Rev,  Jan.  1867. 

ApoUoph^anes  CAwoXXo^i^Ci  ApoUo-appear" 
ing)f  a  S}Tlan  slain  by  Judas  Maccabieus  in  a  pit  near 
the  stronghold  Gazara  (2  Mace,  x,  87). 

Apol'lOB  CAwoXXw^,  comp.  Sozom.  Hist.  Fee.  iv, 
29,  either  for  Apolioniua,  aa  in  Codex  D,  or  ApoUodo^ 
rua,  see  Heumann  on  Acts  xviii,  24),  a  Jew  of  Alex- 
andria, described  as  a  faani«d^  or,  aa  some  (see  Bleek, 
£r,  a.  d.  Heb,  i,  424)  understand  it,  an  eloquent  man 
(avi}p  Xoyioc)}  ^^H  versed  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Jewish  religion  (Acts  xviii,  24).  About  A.D.  49  ho 
can.e  to  Epheaus,  where,  in  the  synagogues,  **  he  spake 
boldly  the  things  of  the  I^ord,  knowing  only  the  bap- 
tism of  John"  (ver.  25) ;  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  knew  and  taught  the  doctrine  of 
a  Messiah,  whose  coming  John  had  announced,  but 
knew  not  that  Jeaua  waa  the  Christ.  His  fei^'or,  how- 
ever, attracted  the  notice  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom 
Paul  had  left  at  Ephesus;  and  they  instructed  him 
in  this  higher  doctrine,  which  ho  thenceforth  taught 
openly,  with  great  zeal  and  power  (ver.  26).  Having 
heard  from  hia  new  friends,  who  were  much  attached 
to  Paul,  of  that  apostle's  proceedings  in  Acbaia,  and 
especially  at  Corinth,  he  resolved  to  go  thither,  and 
was  encouraged  in  this  design  Ly  the  brethren  at  Eph- 
esus, who  furnished  him  with  letters  of  introduction 
(Acts  xviii,  27 ;  xix,  1).  On  bis  arrival  there  he  was 
veiy  useful  in  watering  the  seed  which  Paul  had  sown, 
and  was  instrumental  in  gaining  many  new  converts 
from  Judaism  (1  Cor.  ii.  9).  (See  Sommel,  De  Apol- 
lone,  London,  1797 ;  MOller,  De  eloquentia  ApoUonia, 
Schleusing.  1717.)  There  was  perhaps  no  apostle  or 
apostolical  man  who  so  much  resembled  Paul  in  aU 
tainments  and  character  aa  Apollo».  His  immediate 
disciples  became  so  much  attached  to  him  aa  well-nigh 
to  have  produced  a  schism  in  the  church,  some  saying 
"  I  am  of  Paul ;"  others,  *'I  am  of  Apollos;'*  others, 
''  I  am  of  Cephas"  (1  Cor.  iii,  4>7,  22).  There  must 
indeed  have  been  some  difference  in  their  mode  of 
teaching  to  occasion  this ;  and  tnm  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthiana  it  would  appear  that  ApoUoo  waa 
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not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  Paul  in  abandoning  tlie 
Hiononta  of  Judaism,  and  insisted  less  on  the  (to  the 

•Jewn)  obnoxious  position  that  tiie  Gospel  was  open  to 

the  Gentiles.  (See  D&hne,  Die  Cknghupartti  in  Ko- 
rinth,  Hal.  1S41,  p.  82 ;  Goldhom,  in  Ilgen's  Zeitschr, 

J840,  ii,  152  sq. ;  Neander,  PiarUing  and  Tndning,  i, 
£68-271,  802;  Pfizer,  De  ApoUone  djctore^  Altdorf, 
1718;  Hopf,  De  Apoiione  pmudth-doctore^  Hag.  1782; 

■  Hermann,  in  the  JSaehs.  ejteff.  Stud,  ii,  213.)  There 
was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  these  two  eminent 
men  from  being  perfectly  united  in  the  bonds  of  Chris- 
tian affection  and  brotherhood.     When  ApoUos  lieard 

•  that  Paul  was  again  at  Ephesos,  he  went  thither  to 
see  him ;  and  as  he  was  there  when  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  was  written  (A.D.  52),  there  can 

'  be  no  doubt  that  the  apostle  received  ftom  him  his 
information  concerning  the  divisions  in  that  church, 
which  he  so  forcibly  reproves  (see  Conybeare  and 

.  Howson,  Si.  Paul,  ii,*18  sq.).  It  strongly  illustmtes 
the  character  of  ApoUos  and  Paul,  that  the  former, 

'  doubtless  in  disgpist  at  those  divisions  with  which  his 
same  had  been  associated,  declined  to  return  to  Cor- 

Jnth,  while  the  latter,  with  generous  confidence,  nrged 
him  to  do  so  (1  Cor.  xvi,  12).  Paul  again  mentions 
ApoUos  kindly  in  Tit.  iii,  18,  and  recommends  him  and 

.  Zenas  the  lawyer  to  the  attention  of  Titus,  knowing 
that  they  designed  to  virit  Crete,  where  Titus  thon 
was.     Jerome  is  of  opinion  (Comment,  in  loc.)  that  he 

.'remained  at  Crete  until  he  heard  that  the  divisions  at 

.  Corinth  had  been  healed  by  means  of  PaoFs  letter, 

'  and  that  he  then  returned  to  that  city,  of  which  he  af- 

.  terward  became  bishop.  This  has  an  air  of  probabili- 
ty ;  and  the  authority  on  which  it  rests  is  better  than 
any  we  have  for  the  difiTerent  statements  which  make 

.him  bishop  of  Duras,  of  Colophon,  of  Iconinm  (in 
Phrygia),  or  of  Ciesarea  {Metuiog:,  Greee,  ii,  37).  He 
has  been  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  author  of 

'the  Epi*1le  to  the  Hebrews  (Alford,  Commenf,  iv,  Pro- 
leg,  p.  58  sq.). — Kitto,  8.  v. 

ApoVlyon  ('AiroXXvaiv),  the  Greek  equivalent 
(Rev.  ix,  11)  of  the  Heb.  title  Abaddon  (q.  v.). 

Apologetics,  a  branch  of  theology  which  has  for 
ite  object  the  science  of  defending  Christianity  against 
the  assanlto  of  ite  enemies.  A  B3'8tem  of  Christian  doc- 
trines (dogmatics),  as  such,  presupposes  the  truth  of 
.  Christianity ;  the  proof  of  the  trutii  of  this  presupposi- 
tion is  not  a  part  of  the  system,  and  a  separate  science 
u  needed  to  establi.'«h  this  proof.  Apologetics,  as  a 
'Science,  is  not  identical  with  apology  (q.  v.),  which  is 
an  actual  defence  of  Christianity ;  but  it  seeks  and 
teaches  the  right  method  of  apolog}"^ ;  nevertheless,  the 
-term  is  often  used  in  practice  to  denote  the  apology 
itsolf,  as  well  as  the  method.  The  name  was  first  used 
in  German  theology  (probably  by  Fljnck).  The  scope 
of  apologetics  in  German  theolog}'  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  evidences  (q.  v.)  of  Christianity  in  Eng- 
lish theology,  with  this  difference,  that  the  definition 
of  apologetics  la^-s  a  greater  stress  on  its  position  as 
a  separate  branch  of  scietUifc  theology. 

I,  Relation  to  Theology. — The  true  place  of  apolo- 
getics in  the  circle  of  theological  sciences  is  not  yet 
definitively  settled .  Schleiermacher  makes  it  a  branch 
of  philosophical  theology  {Thecl.  Stud.  §  32-42).  Tho- 
luck,  also,  holds  that  apologetics  should  l>o  incorpo- 
ratdd  with  S3*stematic  theology  (Vermischte  Fehr^f.'eny 
i,  876).  There  is  some  reason  for  the  view  of  oth(»r 
writers,  who  place  it  under  the  head  of  biblical  criti- 
cism, as  apologetics  must  show  the  prnuinenoss  and 
credibility  of  the  Scriptores ;  but  yet  thi«»  is  only  part 
of  ite  function.  Pelt  gives  it  the  leading  place  in 
systematic  theolog}*,  as  the  science  of  first  principles 
(Encyhlopadie,  §  62*,  where  al^^o  a  valuable  history  of 
apologetics  may  be  found).  Kienlen  pots  it  under  the 
head  of  practical  theology  (EncylUop,  der  Theolog,  W>m» 
senachiften^  §  .^4).  Hn^nbi.ch  contends  that  the  Ptndy 
of  apologeitics  cannot  I  e  pursued  before  the  Ptndenthas 


acquired  the  elemente  of  exegetical  and  historical  th^ 
ology.    H6  therefore  places  it  in  the  third  branch  of 
theological  science,  viz.,  systematic  theology  (EneyL 
Unpddie,  §  81).    "  Apologetics  is  treated  by  Prof.  Dor. 
ner  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, as  the  first  part  of  dogmatic  theology.    Its 
-ground  lies  in  the  claim  of  Christianity  to  be  eternal 
truth—lies  in  Christianity  itself.     It  is  the  joatifica- 
tion  of  Christianity  in  ite  claim  to  be  the  f.na\,  a\;fo- 
Inte  religion.     It  is  the  juf tifioation  of  Chriftianity  to 
thought;  it  shews,  or  tries  to  show,  that  there  cinnot 
be  conceived  a  more  perfect  religion.    Christian  doo> 
trines,  it  attempte  to  prove,  are  to  be  received  not 
merely  as  given,  but  as  truth.    The  energy  and  con- 
vincing power  of  truth  is  an  .axiom  of  apologetics.  U 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  Logos  of  the  first  creation  iritb 
the  historical  work  of  the  Logos  in  his  absolute  Reye* 
lation.    Apologetics  thus  conceived  differs  from  Chi\»> 
tian  apologies.     It  sterted,  indeed,  with  repelling  at- 
tacks.    But  these  attecks  were  merely  the  historical 
occasion  of  ite  existence.     It  exhibite  the  Christian 
religion  as  self»grounded.— ftelf-dependent.     It  has  an 
offensive  as  well  as  defensive  work.    It  seeks  to  show 
the  inner  lack  of  truth  in  all  thinking  which  is  not 
Christian.     It  differs  also  from  a  mere  philosophy  of 
religion,  inasmuch  as  it  draws  from  historical  mono- 
mento*'  {Am,  Presb,  Rev.  Oct.  1862,  p.  680).     Sack, 
whose  Apologetik  (1819)  was  one  of  the  first  to  distin- 
guisli  between  apologetics  and  apology,  considers  the 
science  properly  to  be  an  apologetical  bandUng  of 
systematic  theology.      "Dogmatics,**  he  says,  "b 
Christian  doctrine  cet  forth  for  Christian  thinkers, 
who  look  at  it  as  friends ;  Apologetics  (or  more  prop- 
erly Apolog}')  is  Christian  doctrine  set  forth  for  non- 
Christian  thinkers,  who  look  at  it  as  enemies.**    The 
Englnh  writors,  who  have  not  generally  been  carefnl 
of  scientific  form,  but  look  more  directly  to  practical 
ends,  have  generally  made  apologetics  a  separate 
branch  of  stud}',  under  the  name  of  Etidemcts  </ 
ChrUtkmiiy.     Thus,  Watson  {Insfifviet)  divides  the 
whole  circle  of  theological  sciences  intc — 1.  The  £v- 
idences;  2.  The  Doctrines;  8.  The  Morals;  4.  The 
Institntionit  of  Christianity;  and  thna  makes  apolo- 
getics the  fortal  to  the  whole  temple.     So  also  does 
Hill,  Lectures  on  Divinity  (N.  Y.  1847,  8vo). 

II.  Method  of  Apotrgeties. — ^There  are  two  principal 
methods,  the  historical  and  the  philoscvphical.     The 
first  method  seeks  to  vindicate  Christianity  on  the 
grounds  (a)  of  criticism,  by  showing:  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  ite  sacred  books ;  (h)  of  history,  by 
showing  that  the  great  fAds  of  Christianitr  are  part 
of  human  history ;  end  (c),  having  established  thefc 
points,  by  arguing  the  credibility  of  the  racred  locks 
and  (d")  their  divine  authority,  and  hence  (e)  the  liind- 
Ing  power  on  the  human  intellect  of  their  statcmects 
of  fact  and  doctrine.     Most  Englinh  'writers  on  evi- 
dence follow  the  historical  method,  and  divide  their 
material  into  (1)  external  evidence    (nairsclcs  £nd 
prophecy);  (2)  internal  evidence  (philocopbical).    A 
line  of  oWdence  called  presumptive  id  formed  in  this 
way :  admitting  the  existence  and  attribntes  of  God. 
it  is  unlikely  that  He  would  leave  His  cr^atares  in  ig- 
norance and  v^retcbedness ;  and  it  is  likeiy,  also,  that, 
if  He  should  crmmnnicate  with  them.  His  revelation 
would  present  Analogies  to  His  works  In  natun.   This 
is  the  line  of  Bntler^s  Ann/rgjf,  of  EUi»,  and  of  Wat- 
son, in  the  first  part  of  his  ErideKcet,,     A  convenient 
and  scientific  method  is  proposed  t>y  Warren  (Syttt' 
maiitche  Theologie^  Elnleitung,  §  T),  via.,  that  the  te*k 
of  the  science  is  to  show  (1)  that  Oiristianttv  is  a 
fact  of  history;  (2)  that  Christianity  is  a  drvine  rev- 
elatk>n ;   (8)  that  Christianity  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.     **  Instead  of  attempting  to  deduce 
the  truth  of  evcrj'  part  of  Christisnity  IVom  the  exter- 
nal  evidences  alone,  we  have  at  laitt  learned  to  bcpn 
with  Christianity  as  an  undeniable  complex  of  rhe> 
Bomens,  needikig  for  ite  explanation  nothing  ion  than 
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tbe  divine  agencies  it  cUims.     Thnft  we  rteson  from 
the  cluracter  of  Christ,  from  the  superhuman  excel- 
lence of  Christian  doctrine,  from  the  eupemataral  ef- 
fects of  this  religion  in  the  individual  and  in  the  world ; 
girlog  the  external  evidences  their  due  subordinate 
position  as  mere  proofs  that  what  are  claimed  to  be 
and  to  hare  been  phenomena  of  Chrietianity  are  le- 
gitiauitely  claimed  to  be  such.     Discriminating  re- 
marks on  the  two  methods,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
new  one,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Bushneirs  Nature  and 
ike SftprmOural,  p. 88^35 ;  also Meik,  Quar.  Rt9.  July 
1862,  p.  37S-376.    The  true  name  for  our  new  treatises 
on  'The  Evidences'  is  Philosophy  of  Christianit}'* 
(H'srren,  ip  Melh.  Qnar,  Bev,  Oct.  1863,  p.  589).     The 
German  writers  have  followed  generally  the  philo- 
sophical method,  and  of  late  years  the  English  haye 
also  entered  more  into  this  field.     But  there  are  An- 
glo-Saxon apologists  who  do  not  commence  with  the 
historical  evidences,  and  German  ones  who  do  not  lay 
the  whole  stress  upon  the  internal  eyidences.    Indeed, 
the  latest  writers  in  both  languages  seem  to  haye  mu- 
tually exchanged  the  traditional  methods  of  their  fii- 
tiiers.    Aaberlen's  Gottliehe  Ofenbarung  (1864)  would 
hare  delij^hted  the  heart  of  even  so  thorom;hly  Eng- 
lish an  apologist  as  Paley  [see  Apoloot].     On  the 
other  hand,  Coleridge,  who  disparaged  the  compara- 
tive value  of  the  evidence  from  miracles  and  prophe- 
er,  dictated  to  a  friend  a  scheme  of  evidences  of  which 
the  outline  is  as  follows :  I.  Miracles,  as  precluding 
tbe  coatraiy  eyidence  of  no  miracles ;  II.  the  Mate- 
rial of  Christianity,  its  existence  and  history ;  III.  the 
Doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  the  correspondence  of 
hnman  nature  with  those  doctrines ;  illustrated,  first, 
historically,  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  race; 
fleeond,  indiyiduilly,  with  reference  to  the  wants  of 
each  human  soul,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Christian 
doctrines  to  satisfy  those  wants  (Coleridge,  Ifbrib, 
X.  Y.  ed.  y,  6o5).    A  complete  scientific  method  must 
ooite  the  two  methods  (the  historical  and  the  philo- 
sophical),  in  order  to  show  that  Christianity  is  not  only 
a  religion  (among  others),  but  also  the  religion  of  hu- 
Bisnity.   (See  Coleridge,  Biographia  LUeraria,  8yo  ed. 
p.  S48;  tmdAids  to  Refection,  p.  207  sq. ;  Turretini, 
Opera^ i, 225  sq. ;  Chalmers,  Lectures  on Pidy^  Works, 
vol.  ix ;  North  Brit.  Rev,  Aug.  1851,  art.  ii.)    Tbe  Eng- 
lish  writers,  doubtless,  formerly  laid  too  little  stress 
opon  the  internal  and  spiritual  eyidence  of  Christianity 
(tee  Wesley,  Works,  y,  758,  for  a  passage  of  remarkable 
ttgaeitf  on  thia  point) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Germans  haye  undervalued  the  external  evidence,  and 
this  opened  the  way  for  rationalism  and  infidelity. 
Fiirar  states  tbe  historical  uses  of  the  two  methods  as 
folbws :  "  In  all  ages  the  purpose  of  eyidences  has 
been  conyiction ;  to  offer  the  means  of  proof  either  by 
philosophy  or  by  £act.     In  arguing  with  the  heathen 
in  the  first  age,  the  former  plan  was  adopted — the 
school  of  Alexandria  trying  to  lead  men  to  Christian- 
itj  as  the  highest  philosophy ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  the 
same  method  waa  adopted  under  the  garb  of  philoso- 
pity,  but  with  the  alteration  that  the  philosophy  was 
one  of  form,  not  matter.     In  the  later  Middle  Ages 
the  appeal  waa  to  the  Church :  in  the  early  contests 
yith  the  Debts,  to  the  authority  of  reason,  and  to  the 
Bible  reached  by  means  of  this  process ;  in  the  later, 
to  the  Bible  reached  through  histor}'  and  fact :  in  op- 
posing the  French  infidelity  the  appeal  was  chiefly  to 
aothority;  in  the  early  German  the  appeal  was  the 
woe  as  in  England;  in  the  later  German  it  has  been 
a  return  in  spirit  to  that  of  the  early  fiithers,  or  of  the 
English  apologists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  based 
on  a  deeper  philosophy ;  an  appeal  to  feeling  or  in- 
tuitiott,  and  not  to  reflective  reason ;  and  throut^h  these 
oltimately  to  the  Bible"  (Free  Thou^  p.  478).    Cole- 
ridj^  remarks  *s  follows  upon  the  state!  of  the  Evi. 
dences  for  Christiatiity  in  the  present  age;  **The  re- 
sult of  ray  own  meditations  is,  that  the  eyidence  of  the 
Gospel,  taken  as  a  total,  is  as  great  for  the  Christians 


of  the  nineteenth' century  as  for  those  of  the  apostolic* 
age.  I  should  not  be  startled  if  I  were  told  it  was 
greater.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  equally  holds 
good  of  each  component  part.  An  eyidence  of  tbe 
most  c(^nt  clearness,  unknown  to  the  primltiye 
Christian?,  may  compensate  for  the  eyanescence  of 
some  evidence  which  they  enjoyed.  Evidences  com- 
paratively dim  have  waxed  into  noonday  splendor; 
and  tho  comparatiye  wane  of  others,  once  effulgent,  is 
more  than  indemnified  by  the  eifnopne  rov  vavrof:, 
which  we  enjoy,  and  by  the  standing  miracle  of  a 
Christendom  commensurate  and  almost  synonymous 
with  the  civilized  world.  I  make  this  remark  for  the 
purpose  of  warning  the  divinity  student  against  the 
disposition  to  overstrain  particular  proofs,  or  rest  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospel  too  exclusively  on  some  one 
favorite  point"  {Works,  N.  Y.  ed.  y,  428).  Fisher,  in 
his  Supernatural  Orig'n  of  Christianity  (N.  Y.  1866), 
has  some  excellent  remarks  on  tbe  method  of  Apolo- 
getics (Essays  I  and  XI).  See  Bishop  Butler's  ad- 
mirable discussion  of  the  "particular"  evidence  for. 
Christianity  in  his  Anatcffy  of  ReVg'oa,  pt.  ii,  ch.  vii; 
and  compare  New  York  Reviev,  ii,  141  sq. ;  Mansell, 
in  Aids  to  Faith  (Lond.  1861,  8vo),  Essay  I ;  Fitzger- 
ald, On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  {Aids  to  Faith,  Essay 
II);  Princtton  Review,  xviii,  359;  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject further  treated,  with  special  reference  to  English 
methods,  in  this  CyclopsBdia  under  Evidences. 

III.  Of  books  properly  to  be  called  Apilogetics,  as 
defined  above,  there  are  none  in  English,  though  Far- 
rar.  Critical  History  of  Free  Thivght  (1863),  covers  the 
ground  generally.  Many  manuids  of  apologetics  have 
been  issued  in  Germany,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important:  ^teXn, Die  Apciogetik  des  Christen' 
thums,  <ds  Witaenschafl  dargestellt  (Leipsic,  1824, 8yo) ; 
Sack,  Chrisdicke  Apohgetik  (Hamburg,  1829,  8yo); 
Steudel,  Grundtuge  finer  Apologetik  fur  das  Christenthum 
(TObingen,  1880,  8yo);  Drey  (Rom.  Cath.),  Apdogetik 
als  wissensehafUiche  Nachweisung  des  Christenthunu  in 
seiner  Erschemung  (Mainz,  3  vols.  1888-47,  8vo).  On 
the  relation  of  apolo.;etics  to  other  branches  of  the- 
ology, see  Lechler,  Ueber  den  Br  griff  der  Apoiogetik 
(Studkn  und  Kritiken,  1839,  part  iii) ;  Kienlen,  Dis 
SteUung  der  Apoiogetik  (Stndien  und  Kritiken,  1846). 
On  the  bistori'  of  apologetics,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  evidences,  9co  Tzschimer,  Ceschichte  der 
Apdogetik  (Leipsic,  1805);  Farrar  (as  cited  above); 
Haf^cnbach,  Encyklopddted.  throl.  Wissenschaften,  §  81 ; 
Heubner,  art.  Apoiogetik,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber*s  Ency^ 
ktop.;  H'^rzog,  Real'EnryHtpldle,  \,  480;  Lechler,  (7e- 
sdnchte  d,  De'smus  (1841,  8vo);  Pelt,  Theol.  Encyklo- 
padie;  McCosh,  The  Supernatural  in  relation  to  the 
Ntauntl,  ch.  iii  (Cambridge,  18G2,  12rao) ;  Hampden, 
Introduction  to  tht  PhUosophicd  Evidences  of  Christian' 
ity;  Conybcare,  Lrciurejt  on  Theology^  ch.  i;  Hill's  ZK- 
vinify,  ch.  i ;  Steele,  Philosophy  ffthe  Evidences  (Edinb. 
1884, 8yo) ;  Shedd,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  bk.  ii;  Van  Sen- 
den,  Geschichte  der  Apoiogetik  (transl.  from  the  Dutch, 
Stuttgart,  2  vols.  1846, 8vo) ;  Hagenbach,  Higt,  of  Doc^ 
trines,  §§  28,  "29, 117, 157,  238 ;  Beck.  Dogmengeschichte, 
§  82  sq. ;  Barnes,  Readjustment  of  Christianity  {Presb. 
Quar.  Rev,  July,  1862).  See  also  Apology  ;  Deism  ; 
Evidences;  Rationalism. 

Apologists.     See  Apology. 

Apology  (airoKoyia,  a  defence),  a  discourse,  or  ar- 
gument, in  defence  of  Bome  person  or  doctrine  that  hss 
been  attacked  or  misrepresented.  The  use  of  this 
term,  as  applied  to  religious  truth,  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  its  application  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation, in  which  it  generally  means  an  excuse  made  for 
some  person  or  thing  which  deserves  censure.  Hence, 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  derivation  of  the 
word  have  ignorantly  argued  that  the  existence  of 
apologies  for  Christianity  implies  tho  weakness  of  tbe 
claims  of  Christianity  itself.  In  the  early  church,  the . 
defences  of  Christianity  presented  to  heathen  emperors 
by  the  Christian  writers  were  called  Apologies,  and 
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tne  writers  themselves  are  styled  Apolagists.  The 
«amo  name  was  afterward  giyen  to  defences  of  Chris- 
tianity against  pagan  writers  and  other  opponents,  and 
the  science  of  dfJhuBng  Christianity  is  called  Apolo- 
getics (q.  v.).  In  this  article  we  propose  to  give  a 
brief  liistoiy  of  the  apologies  or  defences  of  Christian- 
ity from  the  beginning  until  the  present  time.  Chris- 
tianity has  liad  to  contend  against  fonr  classes  of  op- 
ponents— Jews,  Pagans,  Mohammedans,  and  Ration- 
alists. These  fonr  heads  would  form  a  convenient 
division  of  the  history,  if  treated  according  to  the 
parties  opposing  Christianity ;  bni  it  will  be  more 
convenient  here  to  follow  the  chronological  order,  ma- 
king three  periods — the  Early  Age,  the  Middle  Age, 
the  Modern  Age. 

I.  The  Early  Age  (down  to  the  sixth  century). — ^The 
Jews,  from  their  affinity  to  the  new  religion,  seem  to 
have  opposed  it  most  bitterly  in  the  beginning.  The 
groands  of  their  unbelief  are  stated  in  the  N.  T.  itself, 
and  are  the  same  now,  in  substance,  as  then.  The 
apostles  argue  apologetically  with  the  Jews  when  they 
undertake  to  show  by  the  prophecies  and  types  of  the 
O.  T.  that  Jesus  was  Messiah.  Later  writers  in  this  age 
are,  Justin  Martyr  (dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  Jew) 
and  Origen  (against  Celsus,  who  personates  a  Jew- 
ish opponent).  The  Judaizing  teachers  in  the  church 
had  also  to  be  met  and  answered.  See  Ebiokites. 
li  t'onalism  also  soon  appeared  in  the  spiritaalistic 
tlioories  of  the  Gnostics.  See  Gnosticism.  The  pa- 
}  an  attacks,  thongh  often  borrowing  Jewish  objections, 
^-ere  founded  on  the  pagan  view  of  God  and  the  world, 
lK)th  as  religion  and  philosophy.  They  anticipate 
many  of  the  modem  forms  of  infideUt}\  **  Sobstan- 
tiall}'  the  same  objections  are  urged  by  the  sceptical 
mind  from  age  to  age,  and  substantially  the  same  re- 
plies are  made.  Infidelity  is  the  same  over  and  over 
again — reappearing  in  new  forms,  it  is  true,  so  that 
it  seems  to  the  time  and  the  church  like  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun,  yet  ever  remaining  identical  with  it- 
self, it  makes  \ery  much  the  same  statements,  and 
elicits  very  much  the  same  replies"  (Shedd,  Hi&Ujry 
of  Doctrines^  i,  104).  When  Christianity  first  ap- 
peared, it  was  thoroughly  antagonistic  to  the  pagan 
public  opinion  of  the  times.  The  first  formal  attack 
in  the  shape  of  books  appeared  in  tlie  second  century, 
beginning  with  Celsus  (q.  v.),  who  attacked  the  whole 
idea  of  the  supernatural,  whether  in  Judaism  or  in 
Christianity.  Lucian  of  Samosata  (f  about  200)  at- 
tacked Christianity  with  the  shafts  of  wit  and  ridi- 
cule. He  was  followed  by  the  Neo-platonists  (q.  t.). 
Porphyry  (q.  v.),  and  Hierocles  (q.  v.).  The  lead- 
ing arguments  against  Christianity  in  the  first  three 
centuries,  with  the  replies  to  them  by  the  Christian 
apologists,  are  thus  summed  up  by  Dr.  SchafT:  ^'  1. 
Against  Christ  :  his  illegitimate  birth ;  his  associ- 
ation with  poor,  unlettered  fishermen,  and  rude  pub- 
licans ;  his  form  of  a  servant,  and  his  i^ominious 
death.  But  the  opposition  to  him  prradnally  ceased ; 
while  Celsus  called  him  a  downright  impostor,  the 
Syncretists  and  Neo-plntonists  wero  disposed  to  regard 
him  as  at  least  a  distinsuit<hed  sage.  2.  Against 
Christiamitt :  its  novelty;  its liarlmrian  origin ;  its 
want  of  a  national  basis ;  the  alleged  absurdity  of  some 
of  its  facts  and  doctrines,  particularly  of  regeneration 
and  the  resurrection ;  contradictions  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  among  the  Gospels,  and  between 
Paul  and  Peter;  the  demand  for  a  Mind,  irrational 
faith.  8.  Against  the  Christians  :  atheism,  or  hatred 
of  the  gods;  the  worship  of  a  crucified  malefactor; 
poverty,  and  want  of  culture  and  standing ;  desire  of 
innovation ;  division  and  sectarianism ;  want  of  patri- 
otism ;  gloomy  seriousness ;  superstition  and  fanati- 
cism ;  and  sometimes  even  unnatural  crimes,  like  those 
related  in  the  pagan  m3rtholo$ry  of  (Edipus  and  his 
mother  Jocaste  (ronnibiUu  (Kdipodft)^  and  of  Thyestes 
and  Atrens  (fpulte  ThyeUea),  Perhaps  some  Gnostic 
sacts  ran  into  scandalous  excesses ;  but  as  against  the 


Chriitiani  in  general,  this  last  charge  waa  so  cleariy 
unfounded  that  it  is  not  noticed  even  by  Celsua  and 
Lucian.     The  senseless  accuoation  that  they  worship- 
ped an  as8*s  head  may  have  arisen,  as  Tertollian  al- 
ready intimates,  from  a  story  of  Tacitna  respecting 
some  Jews  who  were  once  directed  by  a  wild  ass  to 
fresh  water,  and  thus  relieved  from  the  torture  of 
thirst ;  and  it  is  worth  mentioning  only  to  show  how  pas* 
sionate  and  blind  was  the  opposition  with  which  Chris- 
tianity in  this  period  of  persecution  had  to  contend. 
*^  The  apologetic  literature  began  to  appear  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  and  continued  to  grow  until  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.     Most  of  the  church  teachen 
took  part  in  this  labor  of  their  day.     The  first  apolo- 
gies, by  Quadratua,  Aristides,  and  Aristo,  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (about  A.D.  IdO),  and  the  sun- 
ilar  works  of  Melito  of  Sardis,  Claudius  Apollinaris 
of  Hierapolis,  and  Miltiades,  who  lived  under  Marcos 
Aurelius,  are  either  entirely  lost,  or  preserved  only 
in  fragments.     But  the  valuable  apologetical  works 
of  the  Greek  philosopher  and  martyr,  Justin  (166), 
we  possess.    After  him  come,  in  the  Greek  Cfavrcb, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  and  Hcr- 
mias,  in  the  last  half  of  the  second  century,  and  Ori- 
gen, the  ablest  of  all,  in  the  first  half  of  the  third. 
The  most  important  Latin  apologists  are  Tertollian 
(about  220),  Minucius  Felix  (between  220  and  280;  ao- 
cordini;  to  some,  between  161  and  180),  and  the  elder  Ar- 
nobius  (q.  V.)  (about  800)^  all  of  North  Africa.    Here  at 
once  appears  a  characteristic  difference  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  minds.    The  Greek  apologies  are 
more  learned  and  philosophical ;  the  Latin  more  practi- 
cal and  juridical  in  their  matter  and  style.    The  fonner 
labor  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  its  adapt- 
edness  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  man ;  the  latter 
plead  for  its  legal  right  to  exist,  and  exhibit  mainly 
its  moral  excellency  and  salutary  eflTect  upon  society. 
The  Latin  also  are,  in  general,  more  rigidly  opposed 
to  heathenism,  while  the  Greek  recognise  in  the  Gre- 
cian philosophy  a  certain  affinity  to  the  Christiaa  re- 
lifdon.     The  apologies  are  addressed  in  some  casea  to 
the  emperors  (Hadrian,  Antoninua  Pins,  Marcna  Au- 
relius) and  the  provincial  governors,  in  others  to  the 
intelligent  public.     Their  first  object  waa  to  aoftm  the 
temper  of  the  authorities  and  people  toward  Chris- 
tianity and  its  professors  by  refuting  the  false  charges 
against  them.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ever 
reached  the  hands  of  the  emperors ;  at  all  events  the 
persecution  continued.     Conversion  commonlr  pro- 
ceeds from  the  heart  and  will,  and  not  from  tlie  iuidt9r- 
standing  and  from  knowledge.     No  doubt,  howcTcr, 
these  writings  contributed  to  dissipate  prejudice  jUDong 
honest  and  susceptible  heathens,  and  to  induce  more 
favorable  views  of  the  new  religion.     Tet  the  chief 
service  of  this  literature  waa  to  strengthen  beUerers 
and  advance  theological  knowledge.     It  brong^  the 
church  to  a  deeper  and  clearer  sense  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  prepared  her 
thenceforth  to  vindicate  it  before  the  tribunal  of ; 
and  philosophy.     The  apologists  did  not  confine 
selves  to  the  defensive,  but  carried  tiie  war  acdcrea- 
sively  into  the  territory  of  Judaism  and  heathen- 
ism" (^Method  tt  Quarterly  Reriew,  Oct  1^68,  art.  viii). 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (f  220)  is  also  classed  amon^ 
the  apologists  (Stromaia ;  Cokortatid).     He  admita  the 
value  of  heathen  philosophy  aa  a  preparation  for  Chiia- 
tianity,and  asserts  that  Christianity  fully  satisfiea  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  human  intellect.     Here 
belong  also)  in  part,  at  least,  Eusebius  (f  870)  of  Cse- 
sarea's  irpoira^<rxn'^  and  d)ro^fi{^tc  ihayykkueif^  Ath- 
anasins^s  XoyoQ  kotA.  'EXX^vimv  and  mpi  r^  fta<«rv- 
^(mTtiofia^  Tov  Xoyov;  and  Cyril  (f  444)  of  Ale3c- 
andria^s  ten  hooks  against  Julian,  in  which  he  si^^ct, 
as  a  reason  for  the  late  appearance  of  Christtantty 
that  the  progress  of  revelation  had  to  be  parallel  ^rith 
the  cultivation  of  mankind.    Augustine's  (f  430)  D^ 
dmiaie  Dei  is  a  great  attempt  to  ooaaider  ChriatSaa. 
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ftyu  ntlidng  the  idea  of  «  diTine  plan  and  order  for 

the  world,  as  containing  the  immanent  idea  of  the 

world  and  its  hlstoiy  (Smith's  Hagenhach,  §  117). 

Aagiutine  showed  the  relations  of  reason  and  foitb, 

philoiopbj  and  religion,  with  a  skill  that  has  never 

been  surpassed  (Shedd,  lii$i,  of  J)octrinei,  i,  162  sq.)* 

The  Commomionmm  of  Yincentins  Lirinensis  (f  450) 

is  slao,  in  part,  apologetic.      On  this  period,  besides 

tbe  works  already  cited,  see  Reeves,  The  Apologies 

of  Juilm^  TertMliian,  Mwueui$  FeUxj  and  Vincenlitu^ 

with  Pnlimineory  Dkconrtes  (Liondon,  1709,  2   vols. 

8ro);  Semisch,  Ufe  of  Jtuim  Martyr^  transl.  by  Ry- 

knd  (Edinb.  1843, 18nio);  Woodham,  TerluUiofn  Uber 

Apdopeticus,  witk  Suay  on  the  early  ApaioguU  (Camb. 

1SI3,  8vo) ;  Freppel,  Lee  Apoloffittet  Chredens  du  2«e 

SVsde  (Paris,  1861,  2  vols.  8vo);  Houtteville,  La  Xe- 

li^  prouvee  par  dee  Fake  (Paris,  1722) ;  one  part  of 

which,  translated,  is,  A  Critical  and  ffietorUxd  Dueotate 

on  the  Method  of  the  Authors/or  and  agamtt  Chrittian- 

itjf  (Lond.  1739,  8vo) ;  Bolton,  The  Evidencee  of  Chrie- 

Ikudhf  ta  the  Writinge  ofd^  Apohgida  down  to  Augut' 

tine  (New  York,  1854,  8vo) ;  Kaye,  Ecdenastical  Hie- 

iory  ilbutraied  from  TertuUian  (Camb.  3d  edit.  1845, 

8vo) ;  Kaye,  Justin  Martyr  (Lond.  1836,  8vo) ;  Kaye, 

ClemetU  of  AUaxmdria  (1835,  8yo);  Lardner,  Works 

(?dL  u)\  Farrar,  CrU.  Hist,  of  Free  Thought  (note  49) ; 

Prc8sens6,  Bistoire  des  Trois  Premiers  Sudes  de  VEgUse 

(vols,  i  and  ii) ;  Otto,  Corpus  Apologetamm  christumo' 

run  tmeuH  secundi,  vol.  i-viii,  containing  the  works  of 

Justin,  Tatlan,  Athenagoras,  Theophilns  (Jena,  1847- 

'61);  and  other  works  named  under  Apoloostics. 

II.  The  Middle  Age  (seventh  century  to  the  Refor- 
mation).— In  thta  p«riod  we  find  little  to  note  for  the 
fiKt  funr  centnries.  In  the  Dark  Afces,  the  public 
mind  and  thought  were  nominally  Christian,  or,  at 
I^st,  were  not  snfficiently  educated  to  admit  of  doubts 
that  might  create  a  demand  for  apolo^etical  works. 
The  external  conflict  now  was  only  with  Judaism  and 
Mohammedanism .  Against  the  Jews,  Agobard  (f  840) 
wrote  his  treatise  De  Insolentia  Judaorum;  at  a  later 
period  GMebert,  or  Gilbert,  of  Westminster  (f  1117), 
wrote  Di^.  Judri  cum  Christiano  de  jide  Christiana, 
in  Anselmi  Opera;  Abelard  (f  1142),  Dialogus  inter 
PhUos,  Judteum  tt  Christianum  (Rhemwald,  Aneedota, 
Berlin,  1835,  t.  i).  Against  the  Mohammedans,  Eu- 
tfaymias  Zigabenns  (f  1118%  PanopHa  (in  Sylburgii 
Saraeeaids,  Heidelb.  1595);  Ricbardi  ConfutaXio  (1210, 
edited  by  Bibliander) ;  Raimund  Martini  (f  1286), 
Ptf^w  Fidei;  Peter  of  Clngny,  Ado.  Nefand,  Seetam 
Strazenorum  (Martene,  Monumenta^  ix).  See  Hagen- 
Uch,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  i  144;  VarrAT,  Critical  History 
of  Free  Thought,  p.  887  sq.  In  the  ninth  century,  Sco- 
tm  Eri^na  (f  875)  treated  of  the  relations  of  reveler 
tioo  and  philosophy  in  his  De  Diolskme  yaturas  (ed.  by 
Gale,  1681,  Oxford,  and  again  hi  1838,  Munster) ;  but 
the  seeds  of  Pantheism  lay  in  his  teaching.  The  strife 
between  Nominalism  and  Realbm  in  the  11th  century 
led  to  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  relationB  between  faith  and  reason, 
•ad  between  God  and  nature ;  and  the  orthodox  theo- 
hi^iaoa,  especially  Anselm  of  Canterbury  (f  1109),  as- 
Kited  as  a  fundamental  axiom  the  precept  of  St.  Au- 
gastioe,  fiois  quasro  intelSgere,  ui  ertSiam^  sed  credOy  ut 
»telligam,  Aqolnas's  De  veriiatejidei  contra  Gentiles 
was  dorected  against  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 
Abelazd,  hawing  given  to  reason  a  greater  share  in  his 
argmnents,  and  gone  so  fiar  as  to  point  out  the  contra- 
dictions contained  in  the  fhthers,  was  persecuted  by 
the  chnrch,  althoni^  he  did  not,  in  principle,  differ 
from  the  scholaatics.  As  to  the  grounds  of  Christian- 
itj,  he  distingoished  between  credere,  intdHgere,  and 
eogmmiere ;  "  through  doubt  we  come  to  inquiry,  by 
hiqQiry  to  truth ; **  in  this  anticipating  Descartes.  Ber- 
nard of  Clairvanx  held  that  Abelard's  rationalism  was 
hi  contradiction  not  only  with  fiiith,  but  also  with  rea- 
•on.  The  newl^'*  learned  system  of  Aristotle  beg^n. 
Id  the  Middle  Age,  to  be  applied  to  the  scienoee,  and 


among  them  to  theology.  Alexander  de  Hales  (f  1245) 
was  the  first  to  give  regular  theological  prolegome- 
na, in  which  he  considered  the  question  whether  the- 
ology can  properly  be  called  a  science,  and  how  it 
is  contained  in  the  Bible ;  he  ascribed  to  it  experi- 
mental, not  speculative  certainty.  Tbe  same  line 
was  followed  by  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, and  Duns  Scotus.  The  latter  recognises  ei^zht 
grounds  of  certainty :  pronunciatio  prophetica,  scrip- 
turamm  eoncordia,  auctoritas  scribentium,  diligentia  ree:- 
pientium,  rationabilitas  conientortun,  irrationctbilUas  sin" 
gulorum  arrorum,  eccUsim  stabilitas,  and  miraculorum 
dariias,  Amcmg  the  later  scholastics  we  find  Durand 
de  St.  Pourcain  (f  1336) ;  Gerson,  who  wrote  against 
the  Hussites  his  Proposiiiones  de  sensu  literaH  S.  Scr, 
et  de  cctusis  errantium;  Ra3rmond  de  Sabunde  (f  1434X 
who,  in  his  Liber  creaturarum  sen  theologia  naturalis, 
and  Viola  animm  (often  reiprinted,  as,  for  instance,  at 
Lyons,  1648,  8voX  asserted  that  the  love  of  God  is 
the  highest  knowledge.  The  controversy  with  the 
Moslems  produced  in  the  14th  century  John  Cantacn- 
zenos  (t  1375),  OrcUiones  et  assertiones  pro  file  Christie 
ana  contra  Saraeenos  et  Alcoranum  (ed.  Rob.  Gualter, 
Basil,  1543,  fol.).  In  tbe  Western  Church  more  im- 
portant works  appeared,  such  as  Nicholas  de  Cusa^s 
Cribratio  Alcorani,  in  which  he  sought  to  prove  the 
divinity  of  Christ  by  the  Koran  itself,  and  Zdus  Christi 
contra  Judteos,  Saraeenos,  et  Infideles,  written  about 
1450  by  the  Spaniard  Petms  de  Cavalleria.  About 
the  same  time  appeared  a  system  of  Christian  philos- 
ophy due  to  the  thought  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  which 
we  find  already  foreshadowed  in  Anselm  and  Hugo  de 
St.  Victor.  Its  principal  object  was  to  establish  the 
relation  and  differences  between  fiaith  and  reason,  as 
well  as  to  reconcile  them.  In  the  first  rank  of  these, 
so  to  say,  philosophical  apologies,  we  find  the  De  Chris^ 
tima  re&gione  etfdei  pirate  (Paris,  1641)  of  Marsilins 
Ficmus  (t  1499),  in  which  the  same  views  orig^ally 
advanced  by  Thomas  Aquinas  in  De  veriiate  Catholica 
fidei  contra  Gentiles  are  easily  recognised.  To  the 
same  class  belong  the  Triumj^us  cruds  sen  de  veriiate 
reUgiums  Christiana  of  Savonarola  (f  1498),  and  the 
Solatium  itineris  mei  of  the  same  author.  A  sentence 
we  find  in  his  works  may  be  considered  as  the  distin- 
guishing principle  of  that  whole  school  of  philosoph- 
ical apologists :  gratia  prossiupponk  naiwram  (Pelt,  The- 
ologische  Eneyhl<^)adie,  §  65). 

III.  From  the  BefomuUion  to  the  Present  Time,— 
The  era  of  modern  speculation  followed  the  discovery 
of  printing,  the  revival  of  letters,  and  the  Reformat 
tion.  Europe  was  filled  with  a  spirit  of  restless  inqui- 
ry. The  Romish  corruptions  of  Christianity  led  many 
to  doubt  Christianity  itself.  Leo  X,  himseliF  a  sceptic, 
fortified  the  pride  of  letters  and  of  freethinking.  Cul- 
tivated men  seemed  likely,  on  tbe  one  hand,  to  go 
back  to  classical  paganism,  or,  on  the  other,  to  fall 
into  philosophical  pantheism.  In  tbe  early  times  of 
the  Reformation  the  difficulties  in  the  church  itself  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  the  Christian  writers.  Bnt 
soon  after  apologetics  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  wluch  became  so  general.  The 
fundamental  questions  of  Christianity  were  again  ex- 
amined. This  is  the  time  when  appeared  the  clear 
and  comprehensive  De  veritaU  Eeligionis  Christiana 
(1543)  of  the  Spaniard  Ludovicus  Vivos  (f  1540). 
Among  the  Protestants,  the  evidence  derived  from  the 
TesHmonimn  Sp,  Sancti  internum  led  to  a  new  class  of 
arguments,  which  we  find  in  Philippe  de  Momay  du 
Plessis's  Traite  de  la  verite  de  la  Religion  Chritiemie 
(1567, 1651 ;  and  a  Latin  trans,  by  Breithaupt,  Jena, 
1698,  4to),  and  Hugo  Grotius's  De  veritale  Beligioms 
Christians  (1627,  etc. ;  last  edit  Amsterdam,  1831). 
Among  Roman  Catholic  apologists  we  notice  Melchior 
Canus  (t  1560),  whose  Loci  Theologici  is  more  a  work 
on  theological  logic  than  dogmatics;  it  enumerates 
the  diflEerent  grounds  of  evidence  recognised  by  his 
church.     The  differences  between  the  Lutheran  and 
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Refonned  Churches  led  also  to  apologetic  as  Well  aa 
controYenial  works.  Among  these,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  is  the  ^laoKt^ig  de  ftmdamtntcUi 
dittenm  Doctrina  LuiheraruB  et  Calvhnance  (Viteb.  1626, 
etc. ;  best  edit.  1668).  In  the  Romish  Church  the  dif- 
ferences between  tiie  Jansenists  and  the  Molinistf, 
and  afterward  the  Jesuits,  led  Blaise  Pascal  to  write 
his  Pemks^  which,  although  unfinished,  is  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  complete  apologetic  works  of  ony  time. 

In  the  17th  century  aroee  the  so-called  deism  of 
England,  under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  (t  1648)  and  Hobbes  (f  1649),  contemporaneous- 
ly with  Descartes  on  the  Continent.  Spinoza  follow- 
ed with  his  destructive  criticism  and  with  his  panthe- 
istic philosophy.  These  were  followed  by  crowds  of 
less  important  deists,  freethinkers,  etc.  The  grounds, 
both  of  attack  and  defence,  were  now  very  different 
firom  those  of  the  early  ages.  Then  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  had  to  defend  it  against  pagan  attacks, 
and,  in  turn,  to  show  the  absurdity  and  wickedness 
of  polytheism ;  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deistic 
unbelievers  not  only  professed  to  believe  in  one  God, 
but  also  sought  to  show  that  no  special  revelation  is 
necessary  to  man,  but  that  he  can  learn  both  God  and 
duty  from  the  light  of  nature.  The  English  deism 
passed  over  into  France  and  Germany,  and,  coming  in 
aid  of  the  movement  in  phflosophy  and  criticism  led 
by  Descartes  and  Spinoza,  gave  origin  there  to  the 
movement  which  finally  culminated  in  the  so-called 
Rationalism,  Naturalism,  and  Positivism  (see  these 
three  heads;  see  also  Deism).  We  shall  briefly  sketch 
the  history  of  apologies  in  this  period,  first,  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  leaving  the  English  and  American 
apologists  to  the  close  of  this  article. 

1.  German, — In  Germany  the  Wolfian  philosophy 
prepared  the  way  for  the  English  deism,  which  soon 
took  root.  The  first  open  infidelity  of  the  period  we 
find  in  such  writers  as  J.  C.  Dippel  (f  1784),  author  of 
Devtocritus  Chrutianus,  and  J.  C.  Edelmann  (f  1767), 
who  rejected  all  revealed  religion  to  attach  himself  ex- 
clusively to  conscience.  Between  these  two  extremes 
appeared  Leibnitz,  whose  attempt  at  a  reconciliation 
between  philosophy  and  Christianity,  by  making  rea- 
son the  judge  between  them,  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Wolfian  school.  Among  the  German  apolo- 
gists of  that  period  we  find  Lilienthal  (Die  gute  Saehe 
d.  gdta.  Offtnbarung,  1772-'82),  Kdppen  {Die  BiM  ab 
rt«  Werk  d.  ffdttl.  WeitheU,  1787, 1887),  A.  F.  W.  Sack 
{Vertheidigter  Glaube  d.  Christen ^  1778, 2  vols.),  Ndsselt 
(Venheidigung  d.  chruU.  Rdigiony  4th  edit.  1774),  Je- 
rusalem, of  WolfenbQttel  {Betracht.  H,  d.  Wahrkeiten 
d.  chr,  Relfg.  1776),  G.  Less  (D,  Jtelfgion^  etc.,  2d  ed. 
1786,  2  vols.),  and  J.  G.  Tfillner  (f  1774).  But  the 
most  important  of  all  the  German  apologists  of  that 
time  was  Friederich  Kleuker,  who  defended  Christian- 
ity as  the  scheme  of  man's  salvation,  while  the  con- 
temporary theolo(;ian8  chiefiy  defended  the  doctrines 
and  morals  of  the  Gospel.  His  principal  works  are, 
Wahrkeit  u.  gottl.  Urfpntng  d.  Ckristenthunu  (Riga, 
1787-94) ;  Unfersuch.  d.  Grvndef.  d.  ACchthett  u.  Glaub- 
w&rd.  d.  achriftl.  Urkttnden  d.  Ckristentkums  (Hamb. 
1797-1800),  and  Verntch  u.  d.  Sohn  Gottes  wOer  d. 
Mensehen  (2d  ed.  1795).  In  the  German  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  we  find  the  Wolfian  B.  Stattler  (1771), 
P.  Opfcmiann  (1779),  Beda  Mojt  (1781),  and  S.  von 
Storchenau,  author  of  the  PhUo»jpkie  der  ReUgion 
(1772-89).  The  German  theologians,  however,  allow- 
ed themselves  to  he  led  into  a  sort  of  Biblical  deism, 
which  was  opposed  by  Storr,  and  especially  by  J.  C. 
Lavater  (f  1801),  who  considered  faith  as  the  result 
of  the  inward  feeling  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  not 
to  be  attained  by  learned  demonstrations.  The  fur- 
ther development  of  theology  in  Germany  led  to  the 
strife  between  Rationalism  and  Supranaturalism,  and 
thus  apolof;etics  were  merged  into  polemics,  in  which 
the  fundamental  questions  of  the  Christian  faith  were 
freely  discussed.     This  is  the  time  of  Reinhard's  Ge- 


tidndmstet  and  Il5hr*s  anonymous  Av/^  ifi.  d  iZoffe-* 
nalitmuB  (Aix-la-Chapelle,  1818,  1818) ;  on  the  other 
side  we  find  Steudel's  //altbarkeit  d,  GltnAem  (Stnttg. 
1814),  Zdllich*8  Br:ffe  *.  d  SvproHaturalUmns  (1821), 
Sartorius's  RehgUn  at'uethalb  d,  Grenam  d,  Vemimjft 
(Marb.  1822),  and  simibir  woiks  by  Tittmann  (1816). 
The  attempts  at  conciliation  of  K&hler,  of  Konigsber); 
(1818),  Klein  (1819),  Schott  (1826),  etc.,  proved  un- 
availing.    The  number  of  works  published  on  both 
sides  increased  daily.    Most  of  them  are,  however,  for- 
gotten now,  and  the  only  ones  which  have  retained 
any  importance  are  C.  L.  Nitzsch^s  De  Rivtlatune  rv- 
tigionis  externa  eademque  puhHca  (1808),  and  De  di^ 
erimim  reveL  Imperatorice  tt  Dtdactica  (1830),  in  which 
he  separates  religion  and  revelation,  and  attempts  to 
give  a  complete  theory  of  the  latter,  blending,  to  use 
C.  J.  Nitzsch*s  expression,  "  formal  supranaturalism 
with  material  rationalism."     In  the  school  of  Tiibin- 
gen  a  new  apologetic  method,  which  we  may  call  sci- 
entific, arose  under  the  influence  of  Storr  and  of  hu 
followers.     Its  great  defect,  perhaps,  is  that  it  makes 
a  science  of  faith.    Among  the  principal  works  in 
that  line  we  find  Peter  Erasmus  Mailer's  KritteUg 
Apologetik  (Kopenh.  1810),  G.  S.  Francke's  Eniteurf 
einer  Apo^og.  der  christ&ch.  ReBgion    (Altona,  1817). 
Next  to  these  must  be  placed  the  articles  of  Henhner, 
of  Wittenberg,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber'a  AUg,  Emtn^io-' 
padui  (iv,  46! -46!),  K.  W.  Stein*s  ApoiogeHk  d.  CkrUten. 
thunu  ais  mMeiucha/i  dctrgetUUt  (Leipz.  1824)  ;  and 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  apologetic  works 
of  Stephen  Wiest,  of  Ingolstadt,  Patricius  Zimnier, 
F.  Brcnner*s  Pundamfntirung  d.  hathoUschen  apectUa^ 
then  Theolr^  (Regens.  1887),  and,  more  recently,  the 
works  of  Klee  (q.  v.).    Conceived  in  a  different  spirit, 
but  ftiUy  as  ingenious  and  methodical,  are  K.  F.  Bres- 
dus*8,  of  Berlin,  Apologien  (1804),  G.  J.  Planck's  Ueb  r 
d,  Beiandlung^  etc.,  d.  histariiekM  Beweue*/.  d.  Gcttiiek^ 
keii  d,  Christmtkmtu  (G6tt.  1821),  and  especially  K. 
H.  Stirm^s  Apologie  d.  Cht  iMtenthums  (1886).     In  ir.c5t 
of  the  writers  named,  dogmatic  teaching  is  comLined 
with  apologetical.     This  is  still  more  true  of  the  apol- 
ogetical  works  of  Schleiermacher  and  his  school  (see 
Schleiermacher,  Daretellung  d,  Thecl.  Stud.  §  40-44), 
and  of  the  works  of  Staudenmaier  and  Sebastian  von 
Drey,  Apologetik  aU  vittemcka/tl,  Nacktctistmg  d.  Gott- 
Uchkeit  d.  CkrittenfkvmSj  etc.  (3  vols.,  Mainz,  18SS- 
*47).     Other  German  theologians  considered  apologet- 
ics as  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  fundamental  priis- 
ciples  of  Christianity.     Among  them  we  find  Sten- 
del,  in  his  Grtmdzvge  einer  Apologetik  (Tubing.  1830)  ; 
Heinrich  Schmid,  of  Heidelberg,  in  the  Oppot%tum»»ekr. 
/.  Theol.  u.  PhUoi,  ii,  2  (Jena^  1829,  p.  65  sq.);  Tbo- 
luck,  Palmer,  etc.    Most  of  the  introductory  works  to 
the  study  of  dogmatics  may  be  considered  as  apolo- 
getic.    Such  are  Daub's  VorUnmgen  Ir.  d,  Prchgom- 
ena  z.  Dogmatik  (18c9),  Baumgarten-Crusiua's  iu  R^ 
Vgion,  Offenharwig  u.  CkrUtentkum  (1820),  F.  Fischer, 
of  Basle's,  Religion,  Offtnbamng^  etc.  (Tubing.  1928), 
Twesten,  Vorl. «/.  d,  Dogm.  (1826, 18S8),  Standennaaier''^ 
Katholieitmue  u,  d.  Neuseiielling$c^  Si^vle  (Freibarf^, 
Ztiitch./.  Theol,  1842,  v).     Klee  also  commences  bis 
KaiholUche  Dogmatik  with  a  Generaldqgmatii,  which  is 
a  regular  d^nonHratio  CkrittiatMi,     SUyuss  himself 
prefaces  his  Dogmatik  by  the  ^^/ormale  Grmtdbegriffk 
d.  christl.  Gkmb^nslehre/* 

The  life  of  Jesus  by  Dr.  F.  Stnuss  (1885),  wbo  de- 
dared  the  Biblical  account  of  the  life  of  Jesas  s  m  jlK, 
and,  in  his  '*  Christian  Doctrine  in  its  Historic  DeveV 
opmcnt,"  attacked  even  the  belief  in  the  personality  of 
God  and  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  called  forth 
a  large  number  of  apologetic  works,  which,  more  tK^^^ 
had  been  done  before,  urged  the  absolute  purity  and 
sinlcssness  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  and  the  fmct  ^K^ 
his  personality  is  unique  and  without  parallel  in  K^^^ 
tory,  as  the  strongest  ai^oment  to  be  naed  by    the 
Christian  apologist.    The  celebrated  work  of  ITUmaim 
(SundlotigkeU  Jttu,  Hamburg,  1883)  took  this 
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tnd  stuids  at  tbe  head  of  a  large  class  of  apologetic 
litexatare.    In  1863  Kenan's  Vie  de  Jhu*  appeared  in 
Fnnoe,  followed,  in  Germany,  by  a  new  work  from 
Stnow  on  the  same  sabject,  by  SchenkeVs  CharaC' 
terUU  Jem,  and  by   Sdiieiermacher's  postiiamoas 
""Uben  Jetu*'  (Berlin,  1864).    A  vast  apologetic  liter- 
atare  on  this  subject  sprang  up  in  Frsnce,  Germany, 
and  England,  for  the  literature  of  which,  see  Jesus. 
L.  Feoerbacb,  in  his  work  on  the  *''  Essence  of  Chris- 
tisnity"  (IVesen  deg  CkrittaUhms,  1841),  went  even 
beyond  Strauss,  to  the  extreme  limit  of  nihilism.     H  e 
rejected  religion  itself  as  a  dream  and  an  illusion,  from 
which,  when  msn  awakes,  he  finds  only  himself.     He 
became  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  materialism, 
which  showed  an  extraordinary  literary  productivity, 
and  gained  considerable  influence.     See  Material- 
uu.    Among  the  most  important  apologies  of  Chris- 
tianity sgainst  this  school  belong  the  Letters  on  Ma^ 
terialism  from  Fabri  {Bryfe  fiber  den  3fateriaUtmm), 
and  the  works  of  BChner.     An  "Apology  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  stand-point  of  national  psychology" 
was  written  by  R.  T.  Grau  {Semilen  vnd  Indogerma- 
nen  m  Arer  Befahigung  zur  BdigUm  vnd  )Vi$aemchq/l, 
Bne  Apoioffie  det  ChrirtefUkums  vom  Standpunkte  der 
VWxq^Sckoiogie  (Stuttgart,   1864,  8vo)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refuting  the  objections  made  by  Renan,  Strauss, 
and  others,  to  the  universal  character  of  the  Christian 
religion  on  account  of  its  Semitic  origin.     As  Strauss, 
Kenan,  Feuerbacb,  and  many  other  modem  opponents 
denied  the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  made  this  their 
chief  argument  against  the  truth  of  supranatural  Chris- 
tianity, a  considerable  number  of  works  was  called 
forth  in  defence  of  miracles,  all  of  which  are  intended 
to  be  more  or  less  apologies  of  Christianity.     See  the 
most  important  works  of  this  class  under  Mibacles. 

One  of  the  ablest  German  apologetic  works  of  mod- 
em times  b  Aaberlen's  GMliche  OfftnlMrung  (BasO. 
vol.  i,  1861 ;  vol.  ii,  1864),  which,  unfortunately,  was 
left  incomplete  by  the  death  of  the  author  in  1864. 
See  Adbebi^en.     Among  the  recent  works  which  are 
more  popular  than  scientific,  none  has  produced  a  more 
profound  sensation  than  6uizot*s  Miditatumt  Mur  VEt- 
•aux  de  la  BeHffioH  CkrHienne  (Paris,  1864 ;  transited 
into  English,  German,  and  most  of  the  European  lan- 
goages).    Gnizot  undertakes  an  apology  of  those  fun- 
damental doctrines  of  Christianity  which  are  common 
to  both  eTangclical  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics, 
and  he  treatj>,  in  succession,  of  creation,  revelation, 
inspiration,  the  essence  of  God,  the  person  and  the 
work  of  Christ,  and  he  particularly  dwells  on  the  be- 
lief in  inspiration.     Luthardt's  ApologetUche  Vortrage 
(Lips.  1864)  are  ten  lectures,  held  at  Leipsic,  to  show 
the  fandamental  difference  between  the  two  views  of 
the  world  (  Weitantckammg')  which  now  dispute  with 
each  other  the  control  of  modem  society,  and  the  abil- 
ity of  Christianity  alone  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  eo- 
lation of  the  problem  of  human  life  with  all  its  mys- 
teries.    Similar  is  a  posthumous  work   by  Thom. 
H'iienmann  (died  1787,  q.  v.).  Zur  Philotophie  vnd 
CttdtidUe  der  Offenbanmg  (Basil.  1864).     The  author 
was  a  contemporary  of  Kant,  Jacoby,  Hermann,  Ha- 
niann,  and  Lavater,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  highly  es- 
teemed.    Auberlen,  who  published  the  above  edition, 
called  attention  to  his  importance  as  an  spologbt  in 
the  Jahhucher  fkr  deuliche  Theoltgie  for  1864.    Other 
spologetic  works  recentiy  published  in  Germany  are 
Oesfl  and  Riggenbach's  Apologeti$che  Beitrage  (Basil. 
18G3);  a  collection  often  lectures  by  Auberlen,  Gess, 
Pretswerk,  Riggenbach,  St&helin,  Stockmeyer,  under 
the  title ZKr  yerantvfortvngde$christlichen  Glaubent(BA- 
eil.  WA,  8to)  ;  Vosen  (Rom.  Cath.),  Dom  Ckriitenthum 
rod  die  £i$upracke  teiner  Gegner  (Freiburg,  1864, 8vo) ; 
Hettinger  (Rom.  Cathol.),  Apniogie  det  ChriHenthume 
(vol.  i,  Freiburg,  1863,  8vo) ;  Hillen  (Rom.  Cathol.), 
ApohgU  des  Chrutenthunu  (Warendorf,  1863) ;  Zezsch- 
vitz,  Zvr  Apoiogie  des  ChrUlenikunu  nach  GtichichU 
wd  Ijekre  (Leipa.  1866, 8vo).    A  new  monthly,  entitied 
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Beweis  det  Giavbent,  devoted  entirely  to  apolog«tfos^ 
was  commenced  in  1865  at  GQtersloh.  It  has  the  ser^ 
vices  of  AndresB,  Zdckler,  and  Grau,  the  two  latter  of 
whom  are  authors  of  apologetical  works  mentioned 
above. 

2.  Frent^, — ^At  the  head  of  modern  French  apolo- 
gists, of  course,  stands  Pascal  (q.  v.);  H net's  Demm^ 
tkroiio  EvamgeUca  (2d  ed.  1680)  followed ;  also  Houtte- 
ville,  mentioned  above  (1722).  Among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  Fcnelon,  Lettret  tvr  la  Religion  (1718);  Le 
Vassor  (1718);  Lamy  (1716);  D'Aguesseau  (f  1761); 
among  Protmtants,  Abbadie  (q.  v.  f  1727) ;  Jacqnelot 
(t  1708);  in  answer  to  the  French  encyclopBdista 
especially,  AbbS  Gu6n6,  the  author  of  Afoite  pengi 
(1769) ;  Bergier,  in  his  TraiU  kutonque  tt  Dogma- 
tique  de  la  vnde  BeHgion  (Paris,  2d  ed.  1780, 12  vols. ; 
Bamlierg,  1818,  12  vols.).  F.  A.  Chateaubriand  also 
sought  to  prove  the  heavenly  origin  of  Christianity 
in  his  Genie  du  Ckrittianieme  (Paris,  1802;  often  re- 
printed and  translated)^  and  in  his  £et  Martgrt,  The 
deficiencies  of  French  apologetics  are  sharply  noted 
l>y  Chassay,  ItUrodtietion  aux  Demonttrationt  JAra^ 
gelt'quet  (Migne,  Paris,  1858,  8vo).  The  Romanist 
reactionary  school,  headed  by  de  Blaistre  (1753-1821), 
mingles  apologetics  with  defence  of  Romanism,'  and 
of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  church  (see  MoreH, 
Hitiarg  of  Modem  PkUotopky,  chap,  vi,  §  2).  A 
school  of  ultra  Rationalists  has  lately  sprang  up  in 
France,  of  which  Colani  and  R6ville  are  types.  See 
Rationalism.  The  Evangelical  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  produced  able  advocates  of  Christianity  in 
Yinet  (q.  v.);  Pressens6  (see  the  Bevue  Chredetme, 
passim),  and  Astid,  Lei  Deux  Thiologiet  (Geneva,  1868). 
Among  modem  French  apologists  we  notice  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  R.  de  la  Mennals  (f  1854)  and  Frays- 
sinous  (t  1841).  lliey,  however,  like  de  Maistre,  so 
identify  Christianity  with  Roman  Catholicism  that 
their  works  are  available  only  for  thoso  of  their  own 
church.  In  the  Reformed  Church,  E.  Dk)dati,  of  Ge- 
neva, addresses  his  Ettai  tur  le  Ckrisdanltme  especially 
to  the  will.  For  the  numerous  writers  in  answer  to 
Renan,  see  the  bibliography  under  Jcaus. 

The  Abb6  Migne  has  published  a  vast  collection  of 
the  Christian  apologists  in  18  vols.,  with  an  introduc- 
tory volume,  and  a  concluding  volame  on  the  present 
state  of  apologetic  science  and  of  scepticism,  making 
20  vols,  in  all.  We  deem  it  worth  while  to  give  the 
whole  title  of  this  great  work,  which  is  a  repository  of 
apologies:  Demonstrationb  Evangdliques  de  Ter- 
tullien,  Orig^ne,  Eus^be,  S.  Augustin,  Montaigne,  Ba^ 
con,  Grotius,  Descartes,  Richelieu,  Araauld,  de  Chol^ 
seul  du  Plessis-Praslin,  Pascal,  Pdliason,  Nicole,  Boyle, 
Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  Locke,  Lami,  Burnet,  Mal^ 
branche,  Lesley,  Leibnitz,  la  Bray^,  F6n61on,  Hnet, 
Clarke,  Dnguet,  Stanhope,  Bayle,  Leclerc,  du  Pin, 
Jacquelot,  Tillotson,  de  Haller,  Sherlock,  le  Moine, 
Pope,  Leland,  Racine,  Massillon,  Ditton,  Derham, 
d'Aguesseau,  de  Polignac,  Saurin,  Buffier,  Warburton, 
Touraemine,  Bentiey,  Littieton,  Seed,  Fabricius,  Ad- 
dison, de  Bemis,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  Para  da 
Phanjas,  Stanislas  I,  Turgot,  Stattier,  West,  Beausde, 
Bergier,  Gerdil,  Thomas,  Bonnet,  de  Crillon,  Euler, 
Delamarre,  Caraccioli,  Jennings,  Duhamel,  S.  Liguori, 
Butler,  Bullet,  Vauvenargnes,  Gurnard,  Blair,  de  Pom- 
pignan,  de  Luc,  Porteus,  Gerard,  Diessbach,  Jacques, 
LamourettP,  I^harpe,  le  Coz,  Duvoisin,  de  la  Luzerne, 
Schmitt,  Poynter,  Moore,  Silvio  Pellico,  Lingard,  Bra- 
nati,  Manzoni,  Paley,  Perrone,  Lambraschini,  Dor- 
16ans,  Campion,  Fr.  P6renn^,  Wiseman,  Buckland, 
Marcel  de  Serres,  Keith,  Chalmers,  Dupin  ain6,  Gr6- 
goire  XYJ,  Cattet,  Milner,  Sabatier,  Bolg^ni,  Morris, 
Chassay,  Lombroso  et  Consoni;  contenant  les  apolo- 
gies de  117  auteurs,  r6pandus  dans  180  vol. ;  traduites 
pour  la  plupart  des  divcrses  langues  dans  lasquellea 
avaient  6tb  6crites;  reproduites  Int^gralement,  Aon 
par  extraits.  Ouvrage  dgalement  n^cessaire  k  ctax 
qui  ne  croient  pas^  k  ceox  qui  doutent  et  h  ceux  q«i 
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cfoient ;  avec  IsrrRODUcrioy  anx  Dhumairaiiotu  tfWMi- 
gtRqueff  tt  Conelunon  da  mdme  onvnge  (20  Tola.  imp. 
^▼o,  Paris).  It  is  proper  to  say  that  Uie  word  hUs. 
ffrdemaU  in  this  ttUe  is  not  correct,  as  passages  in 
the  Protestant  writers  which  impngn  Romanism  an 
often  omitted. 

8.  EnglUh  and  American. — The  English  Deists  of  the 
17th  centory,  Herbert,  Hobbes,  and  Blount,  were  an- 
swerad  hy  nnmerons  writers ;  the  literatnre  is  given 
In  Leland,  Dnttiad  Writers  (1754, 8vo),  and  in  Lech- 
ler,  Getchiehte  des  en^ischen  Deignuu.  See  Dkism. 
Richard  Baxter  was  probably  the  earliest  original 
writer  on  Evidences  in  the  English  langoage.  His 
flrst  publication  on  the  subject  was  The  Unreaaonable- 
wen  oflnfiddU^  (1656, 8vo ;  Works,  vol.  xx) ;  followed 
by  The  Reasons  of  the  Christian  JUliffion  (1667,  4to; 
WoricSf  XX  and  xxi);  More  Reasons  (1667,  in  answer  to 
Herbert;  Works,  xxi).  In  these  books  Baxter  shows 
his  usual  acnteness,  and  anticipates  many  of  the  argu- 
ments of  later  writen.  Farrar  {Critical  ffist.  of  Free 
T%jvjjiht\  strangely  enough,  omits  Baxter  from  his  list 
of  writers  given  in  note  49,  from  which  the  following 
statement  is  chiefly  taken.  Locke  (f  1704)  wrote  The 
Reasonahlettess  of  Christianity  (Works,  vol.  i) ;  Water- 
land.  Reply  to  Tindal;  Boyle  (1626-1691)  not  only 
#rote  himself  on  the  evidencoF,  but  founded  the  Boyle 
Lectures  [see  Boylk],  a  series  which  was  mainly  com- 
posed of  works  written  by  men  of  real  ability,  and 
contains  several  treatises  of  value.  Among  the  series 
may  be  named  thoae  of  Bentley  (1692) ;  Kidder  (1694) ; 
Bishop  Williams  (1695);  Gastrell  (1697) ;  Dean  Stan- 
hope (1701) ;  Dr.  Clarke  (1704-'5) ;  Derham  (1711) ; 
Ibbot(1718);  Gurdon(]721);  Berriman  (1780) ;  Wor- 
thington  (1766);  Owen  (1769).  Other  reries  of  lec- 
tures in  defence  of  Christianity  followed,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent,  viz.,  the  Moyer  Lecture 
(in9);  the  Leyden  (1758);  the  Warburton  (1772) ;  the 
Basle  (1775);  the  Bampton  (1780);  the  Hague  (1785); 
the  Haarlem  (1786) ;  the  Hnlsean  (1820) ;  the  Congre- 
gational  (1888).  See  each  of  these  heads.  The  Lowell 
Lecture  (Boston)  has  similar  objecte.  Among  separate 
treatises  of  this  period,  Leslie  (f  1722),  Short  Method 
with  the  Deists ;  Jenkino,  Reasonableness  of  Christian- 
ity (1721);  Foster,  Usefulness  and  Truth  of  Christian^ 
ity,  against  Tindal;  Sherlock,  Trial  of  the  Witnesses, 
against  Woolston ;  Lyttelton,  on  St,  PtiuTs  Conversion ; 
ConybtKre,  Defence  of  Revelation  (1732);  Warburton, 
Dimne  Legation  of  Moses;  Addison,  Evidences  (1780); 
Skelton,  Deism  Revealed  (Works,  vol.  iv),  may  be 
mentioned.  The  great  work  of  Bishop  Butler,  The 
Analogy  of  Religion,  etc.,  was  the  recapitulation  and 
condensation  of  all  the  argumento  that  had  been  pre- 
viously used,  but  possessed  the  largeness  of  treatment 
and  originality  of  combination  of  a  mind  which  had 
not  so  much  borrowed  the  tboughto  of  others  as  been 
educated  by  them.  Balgoy*8  Discourses  (8d  ed.,  1790, 
3  vols.),  and  his  Tracts,  Moral  and  Theidogical  (1784, 
8vo),  are  very  valuable.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
century,  the  historical  rather  than  the  moral  evi- 
dences were  developed.  First,  the  religion  of  nature 
was  proved :  at  this  point  the  Deist  halted,  the  Chris- 
tian advanced  further.  The  chasm  between  it  and 
revealed  religion  was  bridged  at  flrst  by  probabili- 
ty; next  by  Butler*s  argument  ftrom  analogy,  put 
as  a  dilemma  to  silence  those  who  objected  to  reve- 
lation, but  capable  of  being  used  as  a  direct  argu- 
ment to  lead  the  mind  to  revelation ;  thirdly,  by  the 
historic  method,  which  asserted  that  miracles  attest- 
ed a  revelation,  even  without  other  evidence.  The 
argument  in  all  cases,  however,  whether  philosoph- 
icid  or  historical,  was  an  appeal  to  reason— either  ev- 
idence of  probability  or  of  fact — and  was  in  no  case 
an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  church.  According- 
ly, the  probability  of  revelation  having  been  shown, 
iid  the  attacks  on  ita  moral  character  parried,  the 
question  became,  in  a  great  degree,  historical,  and  re- 
■olTed  itself  into  an  examination  either  of  the  external 


evidence  arising  from  early  testimonies,  which  oooU 
be  gathered  to  corroborate  the  facto  and  to  vindicate 
the  honesty  of  the  writers,  or  of  the  internal  criticd 
evidence  of  undesigned  coincidences  in  their  writings. 
The  flrst  of  these  occupied  the  attention  of  Lardner 
(1684-1768).  His  Cred&nlity  was  published  1727-'57; 
the  CoBeetion  of  Ancient  Jewish  and  Heathen  TetHmih 
nies,  1764-7.  The  second  and  third  branches  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Paley,  the  one  in  the  Evidencee, 
the  other  in  the  ffone  Paulina.  Paley 's  argument  has 
been  extended  to  the  Gospels  and  other  parte  of  Scrip- 
ture by  Blunt,  Undesigned  Coincidences,  ete.  (8d  edit. 
1850 ;  compare  also  his  Essay  tm  Paley,  reprinted  from 
the  Quarterly  Rev.  Oct  1828).  Before  the  close  of  the 
century  the  real  danger  from  Deism  had  parsed,  and 
the  natural  demand  for  evidences  had  therefore,  in  a 
great  degree,  ceased.  Consequently,  the  works  which 
appeared  were  generally  a  recapitulation  or  summary 
of  the  whole  argumente,  often  neat  and  judicious  (as 
is  seen  at  a  later  time  in  Van  Blildert,  Boyle  Lectmres, 
vol.  ii,  1805 ;  and  in  Chalmers,  Works,  vol.  i-iv),  or  in 
developmento  of  particular  subjects,  as  in  Watson's 
Apology,  in  reply  to  Gibbon  and  Paine,  or  in  Graves 
on  the  Ptntateuch  (1807). 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  a  species  of  eclecti- 
cism, rather  than  positive  unbelief,  haa  arisen  in  Eng- 
land, which  is  not  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old 
deism,  but  of  the  speculative  thought  of  the  Continent; 
and  only  within  recent  years  that  writen  on  evidences 
have  directed  their  attention  to  it.     In  the  Bampton 
Lectures  (q.  v.),  which,  as  one  of  the  classes  of  annu- 
ally recurring  volumes  of  evidences,  is  supposed  to 
keep  pace  with  contemporary  fonns  of  doubt,  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  one  means  of  measuring  dates 
in  the  oorrepponding  history  of  unbelief,  It  is  not  until 
about  1852  that  the  writers  showed  an  acquaintance 
with  these  forms  of  doubt.    The  flrst  course  whidi 
touched  upon  them  was  that  of  Kr.  Riddle  (1S52),  on 
the  Natural  History  of  Infidelity;  and  the  first  espe- 
cially directed  to  them  was  that  of  Dr.  Thomson,  On 
the  Atoning  Work  of  Christ  Q%6»,  8vo);  which  was  Ibl- 
lowed  by  Mansel,  On  the  Limits  of  Religious  Tkomgki 
(1858),  and  by  Rawlinson,  Hist.  Eridincts  of  the  TVitfft 
of  the  Scripture  Records  stated  anew  (1859).     It  Is  im- 
possible to  dte  a// the  looks  of  Evidences,  popular  and 
scientific,  published  in  Eneland  and  America.     But 
among  the  most  important,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  Erskine  On  Internal  Evidence  (1821) ;  Bo- 
chanan.  Modem  Atheism  (Boston,  1859, 12mo) ;  Sbep- 
pard,  Divine  Origin  of  Christianity  (Lend.  1829) ;  Yonng, 
The  Christ  of  History  (K.  Y.  1856) ;  Rogers,  Reason  and 
Faith;  Eclipse  of  Ftti/h;  Greyson  Letters;  Defmee  e*/ 
Edipse  of  Faith:  Taylor,  J^esforoCofi  of  BeBefif^mmltK 
1855) ;  Aids  to  Faith  (in  reply  to  Essays  and  Revievrm, 
London,  1861, 8vo) ;  Replies  to  Essays  and  Rerieww  (N. 
Y.  1862,  8vo) ;  Wharton,  Theism  and  the  Mod.  Seept, 
Theories  (Philad.  1859, 12mo) ;  Dove,  Logic  of  Ae  CSb-ia- 
tian  Faith  (Edinb.  1856) ;  Morgan,  CVtMomfy  and  Mod-- 
em  Infidelity  (Lond.  1854, 12mo);  Pearson,  On  InJtdeHi^ 
(Price  Essay,  Relig.  Tract  Soc.);  Wardlaw,  On  Jtfm*. 
des  (N.  Y.  1858,  12mo);  Wilson,  Evidencee  (Boctfeon, 
1888,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Dewar,  Evidences  of  Reveiafioss 
(Lond.  1854, 12mo);  ShntUeworth,  Contideney  of  Rev^ 
elation  with  itself  and  with  Reason  (N.  Y.  1882,  l^uo)  ; 
Reinhanl,  Plan  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  (tranM., 
Boat.  1881) ;  Led.  on  Evidences  at  the  Unit,  of  FtrysWa 
(N.  Y.8vn,  1852);  Alexander,  Evidences  (Presb.  Board, 
12mo) ;  Hopkins,  Lee*,  before  the  LoweUlnetk^  (Boeton, 
1846, 8vo,  an  admirable  book) ;  Alexander,  ChHat  cnt^ 
Chriitiamty  (N.  Y.  1854, 12mo) ;  Peabody,  Ckrietiawsity 
the  UeHg.  of  Nature  (Lowell  Lect,  Boston,  1868,  %wo\  > 
Faber,  Difficulties  of  Infidelity  (N.  Y.  8vo) ;  SchalT,  T^i 
PersonofChristtheMiraeie  of  History  (;S.Y.  1865, 12iao>; 
Sumner,  Evidences  (1824, 8vo) ;  Norton,  rmiii'mm  ss  nf' 
the  Gospels  (Boston,  1856,  8vo) ;   Garbett,  The   na'ifire 
J*lan  of  Revelation  (Boyle  Lectbre,  Lond.  1864, 8vo>. 

Of  writings  against  the  Jews  sinoe  the  Reibnaa^ioet. 
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we  note,  Hoombeck,/Vt>  amtmctnd,  JudaU  (1655, 4to) ; 
Lunborcfa,  Arnica  CoUatio  cum  erudito  Judceo  (1687, 
4to);  Leslie,  Skort  Mtihod  vitktke  Jewt;  Kidder,  Dem- 
onttralioiu  of  the  Meniah  (1726,  fol.) ;  McCaal,  The 
Did  Path  (1837);  ibid.,  Warlntrtim  Lecturet  (1846). 
Against  tha  Biohammeduis,  besides  Grotiiu,  De  Veri- 
tak,  see  Plrideaax,  Nature  of  /mpoUure  m  the  life  of 
Mokmmed  (8to)  ;  Lee,  Traett  on  CkrittiatuUf  and  Mo- 
ioiiuiedtnum,  by  Hartyn  (1824, 8vo) ;  White,  Bamp- 
Urn  Ltd.  (1784, 8ro) ;  Mair,  lAft  of  Mohammed  (1858). 
Tat  the  llteratnie  of  the  StrauBs  and  Renan  controver- 
8v,Bee  Jbsus.     For  the  Colenso  controversy  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  caused  by  the  **  Essays  and  Reviews," 
S66  RdTio!f  AL19M  (English).    See  also  Apologetics  ; 
Atheism;  Evidbkces;  Deism;  Ixfidelitit;  Pan- 
theism.— Ckriat*  Rcmeml>rancer^  xl,  827,  and  xli,  149 ; 
Limdm  Qaar,  Ra,  (Oct.  1854);  American  Theol,  Rev, 
(1861,  p.  438) ;  North  British  Rev.  xv,  831 ;  Hagenbach 
(Smith),  UiMtory  of  Djctrmet,  §  28,  116, 167,  238, 294, 
m;  Shedd,  Higtory  of  Doctrines,  bk.  ii ;  Pelt,  Theolog. 
Escji^iopxt^,  p.  878  sq. ;  Fabricius,  Syllabus  Scrlptt. 
qtii  pro  veriiaie  ReUg.  Christ,  scr^iserunt  (1725,  4to) ; 
Bitier,  Gesehlehle  d.  christl.  PhUosophie,  vol.  ii ;  Tho- 
Inclc,  Venm^^te  Schriften,  i,  140-376;  Biclcersteth, 
Christian  Student,  p.  469  sq.  (where  a  pretty  full  list  of 
books  is  given) ;  Walch,  Bihliotheca  Thwlogica,  ch.  v 
(a  coptons  list  up  to  time  of  publication,  1757) ;  Kah- 
BB,  kistory  of  German  Proiestantism  (transl.,  Edinb. 
1S56);  Bartbolmess,  ScfpHcisme  TheoLrglqne  (1852); 
Horell,  Hist,  of  Philosophy,  ch.  v ;  Hurst,  Hist,  of  Ra- 
tionaHsM  (N.  T.  1865, 8vo) ;  Fisher,  The  Supemat.  Ori- 
gin ofChristiamtjf  (N.  Y.  1865,  8vo) ;  Meth.  Qaar.  Rev, 
(Api^  1853,  p.  70, 812 ;  July,  1862,  p.  357, 446) ;  Bibli^ 
oiktca  Sacra  (Jn\y,  1865,  p.  394);  Gass,  Protest,  Doy^ 
mjiO,  voL  ill ;  Warren,  SysiemaiischB  Theologie,  Ein- 
Icitung,  p.  17-22  ;  Hagenbach,  EncyidopSdie  und  ife- 
tiodoloffte,  §  81 ;  Nast,  Introduc.  to  Comm,  on  N.  T.  ch. 
iv;  WnlkQT,  Philosophy  of  the  PlanofSalvtOon  (N.  Y. 
often  reprinted) ;  Bashnell,  Ndwre  and  the  Svpfmat' 
ural.    A  complete  history  of  apologetical  and  polem- 
icai  theology  Is  preparing  by  Werner  (Rom.  Catholic; 
vols.i4v,  Schaflrhausen,  1861-1866). 

Apostasy  (atroaraaia,  revM),  a  forsaking  or  re- 
noaacing  religion,  either  by  an  open  declaration  in 
voids,  or  a  virtual  declaration  by  actions.    The  Greek 
tenn  is  employed  by  Paul  to  designate  the  **  falling 
away"  (/f  diroaraaia),  which  in  his  time  was  held  in 
check  by  some  obstacle  (t6  Kartxov,  o  ieaTex'*fv),  2 
Tbeas.  ii,  8.    It  means  one  of  two  tilings :  (1)  Political 
defection  (Gen.  3dv,  4,  Sept. ;  2  Chron.  xiii,  6,  Sept. ; 
Acts  V,  37) ;  (2)  Rellgioos  defection  (Acts  xxi,  21 ;  1 
Tim.  iv,  1 ;  Heb.  ill,  12).      The  first  is  the  common 
classical  use  of  the  word.     The  second  is  more  usual 
in  the  N.  T.  ;  so  St  Ambrose  understands  it  {Comm, 
in  Lmc,  XX,  20).     This  mrooraaia  (apostasy)  implies 
oTutrrarax  (apostates).    An  organised  religions  body 
being  supposed,  some  of  whose  members  should  fitll 
away  from  the  tme  faith,  the  persons  so  falling  away 
wottli  be  d-Kotrrarat,  though  still  formally  unsevered 
from  the  religions  body ;  and  the  body  itself,  while, 
in  respect  to  its  fitithful  members,  it  would  retain  its 
diarjeter  and  name,  might  yet^  in  respect  to  its  other 
memtjcrs,  be  designated  an  aTcoaraaia .  It  is  such  a  cor- 
mpced  reliiclous  body  as  this  that  Paul  seems  to  mean. 
He  elsewhere  describes  this  religious  defection  b}'  some 
of  iu  pecnliar   characteristics.     These  are  seducing 
fpmtM,  doetrinea  of  damons,  h^'pocritical  lying,  a  sear- 
ed conscience,  a  forbidding  of  marriage  and  of  meats, 
a  form  of  godliness  without  the  power  thereof  (1  Tim. 
iv,  1 ;  2  Tun.  Sii,  5).     The  antitype  may  be  found  in 
the  corrupted  Chnnh  of  Christ  in  so  far  as  it  was  cor- 
rupted.    The  same  body,  in  so  far  as  it  maintained  the 
tahh  and  love,  was  the  bride  and  the  spouse,  and  in 
so  fiur  as  it  '*  fell  away"  from  God,  was  the  dvoora- 
<T4a,  just  aa  Jernaalem  of  old  was  at  once  Sion  the  be- 
loved dtr,  and  Sodom  the  bloody  city— the  Church 
ef  God  and  tiie  Syniagogoe  of  Satan.    It  is  of  the  na^ 


tnre  of  a  religious  defection  to  grow  np  by  degrees. 
We  should  not,  therefore,  be  able  to  lay  the  finger  on 
any  special  moment  at  which  it  commenced.  St.  Cy- 
ril of  Jerusalem  considered  that  it  was  already  exist- 
ing in  his  time.  "  Now"  he  says,  *'  is  the  diroaraaia, 
for  men  have  fallen  away  (^avkarvjaav)  from  the  right 
(kith.  This,  then,  is  the  dirooTaaia,  and  we  must  be- 
gin to  look  out  for  the  enemy ;  already  he  has  begun 
to  send  his  forerunners,  that  the  prey  may  be  ready 
for  him  at  his  coming'*  (Catech,  xv,  9).  See  Man  of 
Six.  The  primitive  Christian  Church  distinguished 
several  kinds  of  apostasy ;  tho  first,  of  those  who  went 
entirely  from  Christianity  to  Judaism ;  the  second,  of 
those  who  complied  so  far  with  the  Jews  as  to  com- 
municate with  them  in  many  of  their  unlawful  prac- 
tices, without  making  a  formal  profession  of  their  re- 
ligion ;  thirdly,  of  those  who  minp^led  Judaism  and 
Christianity  together;  and,  fourthly,  of  those  who  vol- 
untarily relapsed  into  paganism.  See  LiBELUATict ; 
Sacbificati  ;  TRADrroRss  (Farrar,  s.  v.). 

At  an  early  period  it  was  held  that  the  church  was 
bound,  by  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  the  sin 
of  apostasy  is  referred  to,  either  entirely  to  refuse  ab- 
solution to  those  excommunicated  for  it,  or  at  least  to 
defer  it  until  the  hour  of  death.     Later,  however,  this 
rigor  against  apostates  was  modified,  and  they  were  re- 
stored to  the  church  on  condition  of  certain  prescribed 
penances.     Subsequently  ecclesiastical  usage  distin- 
guished between  apo^asia  perfidice,  inobedientur,  and  ir- 
regularitaHs,    The  two  latter  were  reduced  in  the  Ro- 
man Church  to  two  species  of  defection,  so  tliat  apo*- 
(asia  vmsbedienHm  was  made  identical  with  apostasy  from 
monastic  vows  (a/wstessa  a  monachcOu),  and  apostasia 
irreguiaritatisyrMh  apostasy  fh>m  the  priesthood  (apos- 
tasia a  dericaiu).    Both  apostasy  Arom  monastic  vows 
(when  a  monk  left  his  monastery  without  permission 
of  his  superior)  and  apostasy  firom  the  priesthood  (when 
a  priest  returned  to  the  world)  were  punished  by  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  with  the  anathema,  and  later  ec- 
clesiastical legislation  threatened  them  with  the  loss 
of  the  privileges  of  the  order  and  the  clerical  rank  in 
addition  to  excommunication,  infamy,  and  irregularity. 
It  required  the  bishop  to  imprison  such  transgressors ; 
but  apostates  fh>m  vows  he  was  required  to  deliver  over 
to  thdr  superiors,  that  they  might  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  oMers.    The  state 
governments  lent  the  secular  arm  to  execute  these  laws. 
With  regard  to  apostcuyfrom  the  faith,  an  ordinance 
of  Boniface  III  determined  that  apostates  to  Judaism 
should  be  dealt  with  as  heretics,  and  this  ordinance 
afterward  regulated  the  treatment  not  only  of  such, 
but  of  all  apostates.    Toward  apostates  to  Islamism, 
or  so  called  renegades,  the  church  exercises  this  dis- 
cipline to  the  present  day.    Toward  the  apostates  to 
modem  atheism  the  same  discipline  could  not  be  ex- 
ercised, because  generally  they  do  not  expressly  re- 
nounce church  fellowship.     The  Roman  empire,  as 
early  as  under  the  first  Christian  emperors,  regarded 
apostasy  as  a  civil  crime,  and  punished  it  with  confis- 
cation, inability  to  give  testimony  or  to  bequeath,  with 
infamy,  etc.     The  German  empire  adopted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation,  and  treated 
apostasy  as  heresy.     The  German  criminal  practice 
knew,  therefore,  nothing  of  a  particular  penalty  for 
this  crime ;  and  after  the  criminal  code  of  Charles  V 
abolished  the  penalt}''  of  heresy,  the  punishment  of 
apostasy  generally  ceased  in  the  German  criminal  law. 
In  Protestant  Church  disciplines  no  mention  is  made 
of  apostasy  from  the  Christian  religion  to  Judaism  or 
Islamism,  because  this  kind  of  apostasy  was  littie  to 
be  expected  in  the  provinces  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed.   The  national  churches  pursued,  however,  de- 
fection fh>m  their  communion  through  the  customary 
stages  of  church  discipline  to  excommunication.     See 
Apostate. 

We,  in  these  latter  times,  may  apostatize,  though 
under  different  circumstances  firom  those  above  de- 
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scribed.  The  term  "apostosjr"  is  perverted  when  it 
Is  applied  Ui  a  withdrawal  from  any  system  of  mere 
polity ;  it  b  Ie;iitimatel7  need  only  in  connection  with 
a  departure  from  the  written  truth  of  God  in  some 
fbrm,  public  or  pergonal. — Bingham,  Orig.  Ecck$.  bk. 
xvi,  ch.  vi,  8.  T.     See  Backsliding. 

Apostate  (dn-otrraniCf  *  re6c/,  renegade),  a  term 
used,  in  its  strict  sense,  by  ecclesiastical  writers,  to 
designate  one  who  has,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  left 
the  true  faith  to  embrace  a  false  belief,  or  who  has 
forsaken  any  holy  profession  to  which  he  was  bound 
by  solemn  rows.  The  term  apostate  is,  in  Church 
history,  applied  by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  Emperor 
Julian,  who,  though  he  had  been  nominally  Christian 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  renounced  the  Christian 
religion,  and  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  re- 
establish paganism  in  the  empire.     See  Heretic. 

Apostle  (airoflToXoCf  from  a^roariXXw,  to  tend 
forth).  In  Attic  Greek  the  term  is  used  to  denote  a 
fitet  or  naoaJL  armameii/.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the 
8ept.  (1  Kings  xiv,  6),  and  there,  as  uniformly  in  the 
New  Testament,  it  signifies  aperwn  tent  by  cawtker,  a 
mettenger.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  term  the  collector  of  the  half  shekel 
which  every  Israelite  paid  annually  to  the  Temple  an 
apostle;  axid  we  have  better  authority  for  asserting 
that  they  used  the  word  to  denote  one  who  carried 
about  encyclical  letters  from  their  rulers.  Glcumenius 
states  that  it  is  even  yet  a  custom  among  the  Jews  to 
call  those  who  carr}'  about  circular  letters  from  their 
rulers  by  the  name  of  apostles.  To  this  use  of  the 
term  Paul  has  been  supposed  to  refer  (Gal.  i,  1)  when 
he  asserts  that  ho  was  "  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  nei- 
ther by  men" — an  apostle  not  like  those  known  among 
the  Jews  by  that  name,  who  derived  their  authority 
and  received  their  mission  from  the  chief  priests  or 
principal  men  of  their  nation.  The  import  of  the 
word  is  strongly  brought  out  in  John  xiii,  16,  where 
it  occurs  along  with  its  correlate,  **  The  servant  is  not 
greater  than  his  Lord,  neither  hs  uho  it  ttnt  {avuaro- 
\oq)  greater  than  he  who  sent  htm." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Suicer  {Thetaunu,  art.  'Airccrro- 
Xoc)  that  the  appellation  **  apostle"  is  in  the  N.  T. 
employed  as  a  general  name  for  Christian  ministers  as 
'*  tent  by  God,"  in  a  qualified  use  of  that  phrase,  to 
preach  the  word.  The  word  is  indeed  used  in  this 
koM  sense  by  the  fathers.  Thus  we  find  Archippus, 
Philemon,  Apphia,  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x,  1- 
17),  termed  apostles;  and  even  Mar^"  Magdalene  is 
said  ytvioBai  toiq  dvoirroXoic  dirooroXoc,  to  become 
an  apostle  to  the  apostles.  Ko  evidence,  however, 
can  l>e  brought  forward  of  the  term  being  thus  used  in 
the  N.  T.  Andronicus  and  Junia  (Rom.  xvi,  7)  are 
indeed  said  to  be  Imtnifiot  Iv  rocc  aTrooroXotc,  *^of 
note  among  the  apostles;"  but  these  words  by  no 
means  imply  that  they  were  apostles,  but  only  that 
they  were  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the  apostles. 
The  trvvtpyoi,  the  fellow-workers  of  the  apostles,  are 
by  Chrysostom  denominated  ovvaTToaroXoi.  The  ar- 
gument founded  on  1  Cor.  iv,  9,  compared  with  ver.  6, 
to  prove  that  ApoUos  is  termed  an  apostle,  cannot 
bear  examination.  The  only  instance  in  which  it 
seems  probable  that  the  word,  as  expressive  of  an  of- 
fice in  the  Christian  Church,  is  applied  to  an  individ- 
ual whose  call  to  that  office  is  not  made  the  subject 
of  special  narration,  is  to  be  found  in  Acts  xiv,  4, 14, 
where  Barnabas,  as  well  as  Paul,  is  termed  an  apos- 
tle. At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
certain  that  the  term  apottks,  or  messengers,  does  not 
in  this  place  refer  rather  to  the  mission  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  by  the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  xiii,  1-4), 
than  to  that  direct  call  to  the  Christian  apostleship 
which  we  know  Paul  received,  and  which  if  Bama- 
Ims  had  received,  we  can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves 
that  no  trace  of  so  important  an  event  should  have 
been  found  in  the  sacred  histor}'  but  a  passing  hint, 


which  admits,  to  say  the  least,  of  being  plansibly 
counted  for  in  another  way.  We  know  that,  on  the 
occasion  referred  to,  **the  prophets  and  teachers, 
when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  bands 
on  Barnabas  and  Saul,  sent  them  away"  (axiXtwav); 
so  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  will  immediately  find 
the  words  occurring,  they  were  airooroXoi — ^prophets 
and  teachers  (VoUhagen,  7>ei4/NMf.  JETfrr.Greifsw.  1704). 

In  2  Cor.  viii,  23,  we  meet  with  the  phrase  incwro- 
Xo(  kKKKf\mCtv,  rendered  in  our  version**  the  messengers 
of  the  churches."  Who  these  were,  and  why  they  re- 
ceived this  name,  is  obvious  from  the  context.  The 
churches  of  Macedonia  liad  made  a  contribution  for 
the  relief  of  the  saints  of  Judsa,  and  had  not  merely 
requested  the  apostle  **  to  receive  the  gift,  and  take 
on  him  the  fellowship  of  ministering  to  tho  saints," 
but  at  his  suggestion  had  appointed  some  individuals 
to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  with  their  alms. 
These  "  apostles  or  messengers  of  the  churches"  wen 
those  "who  were  chosen  of  the  churches  to  travel 
with  the  apostle  with  this  grace  [gift],  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  him,"  to  the  glory  of  their  common 
Lord  (2  Cor.  viii,  1-4,  19).  With  much  the  same 
meaning  and  reference  Epaphroditus  (Phil,  ii,  25)  is 
termed  airooToKoQ — a  messenger  of  the  Philii^Man 
Church — ^having  been  employed  by  them  to  carry  pe- 
cuniary assistance  to  the  apostle  (PhiL  iv,  14-18). 

The  word  **  apostle"  occurs  once  in  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment (Heb.  iii,  1)  as  a  descriptive  designation  of  Jcsoa 
Christ :  **  The  apostle  of  our  profession,"  i.  e.  the  apos- 
tle whom  we  profess  or  acknowledge.     The  Jews  were 

in  the  habit  of  applying  the  term  n*^^c3,  ftom  nVo, 
to  tend,  to  the  person  who  presided  over  the  synagogue, 
and  directed  all  its  officers  and  affairs.  The  Chnrch 
is  represented  as  **  the  house  or  famfly  of  God,"  over 
which  he  had  placed,  during  the  Jewish  economy,  Mo- 
ses as  tho  superintendent— over  which  he  has  pUeed, 
under  the  Christian  economy,  Christ  Jesus.  The  inv 
port  of  the  term  apottle  is  divinely  commissioned  so- 
perintendent ;  and  of  the  whole  phraso,  "  the  apoede 
ofourprofttdan^''  tho  divinely  commissioned  anperin- 
tendent  whom  we  Christians  acknowledge,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  divinely  appointed  su] 
Moses,  whom  the  Jews  acknowledged. 

1.  The  term  apostle,  however,  is  generally 
ployed  in  the  New  Testament  as  tho  descriptive  ap- 
pellation of  a  comparatively  small  class  of  men,  to 
whom  Jesus  Christ  intrusted  the  organization  of  his 
Church  and  the  dissemination  of  his  religion  auKnig 
mankind.     At  an  early  period  of  his  ministry  '*  he  or- 
dained twelve"  of  his  disciples  **  that  they  should  bo 
with  him."    Their  names  were :  1.  Simon  Peter  (Ce- 
phas, Bar-Jona) ;  2.  Andrew ;  8.  John ;  4.  Philip  ;  5. 
James  the  Elder;  6.  Nathanael  (Bartholomew);  7. 
Thomas  (Didymus);  8.  Matthew  (Levi);  9.  Simon 
Zelotes ;  10.  Jude  (Lebbnus,  Judas,  Thaddssna) ;   11. 
James  the  Less ;  12.  Judas  Iscariot.   (For  their 
according  to  Mohammedan  traditions,  see  Thito, . 
i,  152.)     *^  These  he  named  apostles."    Some  time 
siterward  "  he  gave  to  them  power  against  unclean 
fpirits  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  manner  of 
disease;"  **and  he  sent  them  to  preach  the  kingdom 
of  God"  (Mark  iii,  14 ;  Matt,  x,  1-5 ;  Mark  vi,  7  ; 
Luke  vi,  13 ;  ix,  1).     To  them  he  gave  '*  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  constituted  them  princen 
over  the  spiritual  Israel,  that "  people  whom  God  irnn 
to  take  fh>m  among  the  Gentiles,  for  his  name**  (Matt, 
xvi,  19;  xviii,  18;  xix,  28;  Luke  xxii,  80).     Previ. 
ously  to  his  death  he  promised  to  them  the   Holy 
Spirit,  to  fit  them  to  be  the  founders  and  gomimors 
of  the  Christian  Church  (John  xiv,  16, 17, 26 ;  x  w,  ^»6^ 
27 ;  xvi,  7-15).    After  his  resurrection  he  sdlmiiiiiy 
confirmed  their  call,  saying,  **As  the  Father   H»*^ 
sent  me,  so  send  I  you ;"  and  gave  them  a  comnianioit 
to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature**  (Jolsi%   xx. 
21-23;  MaU.  xviii,  18-20).     After  his  ascenaioci   be, 
on  tho  day  of  Pentecost,  communicated  to  thenk 
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nperattnral  gifts  which  mm  necessaiy  to  the  per- 
i^nnance  of  the  high  fnnctioiis  he  had  conamissioned 
them  to  exercise ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  gifts 
they,  in  the  Gospel  history  and  in  their  epistles,  with 
the*  Apocaljpse,  gave  a  complete  view  of  the  will  of 
their  Master  in  reference  to  tliat  new  order  of  things 
of  which  he  was  the  author.     They  *^had  the  mind 
of  Christ"     They  spolce  "  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a 
myittrj."    That  mystery  *'  God  revealed  to  them  by 
his  Spirit,"  and  they  spoke  it,  "  not  in  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  wliich  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth.'*    They  were  *'  ambassadors  for  Christ,"  i  nd 
besought  men,  "  in  Christ's  stead,  to  be  reconciled  to 
God."    They  authoritatively  taught  the  doctrine  and 
the  law  of  their  Lord ;  they  organised  churches,  and 
nqnired  them  to  **keep  the  traditions,"  i.  e.  the  doc- 
trines and  ordinances  delivered  to  them"  (Acts  ii ;  1 
Cor.  ii,  16 ;  ii,  7,  10, 18 ;  2  Cor.  v,  20 ;  1  Cor.  xi,  2). 
Of  the  twelve  originally  ordained  to  the  apostleship, 
one,  Judas  Iscariot,  **  fell  fhmi  it  by  transgression," 
and  Matthias,  "  who  had  companied"  with  the  oth- 
er apostles  '*  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
oat  and  in  among  them,"  was  by  lot  substituted  in  his 
place  (Acts  i,  17-26).     Saul  of  Tarsus,  afterward 
termed  Paul,  was  also  miraculously  added  to  the  n am- 
ber of  these  permanent  rulers  of  the  Christian  society 
(Acts  ix;  XX,  4;  xxvi,  15-18;   1  Tim.  i,  12;  ii,  7 ; 
2  Tim.  i,  11>.     See  Disciples  (TVorfre).— Kitto,  s.  v. 
3.  The  number  ttceive  was  probably  fixed  upon  after 
the  analogy  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israelites 
(Matt,  xix,  28;  Lightfoot,  Jfar,  Hd>.  p.  828;  corap. 
Teitull.  e.  Marcion.  iv,  416),  and  was  so  exact  that 
the  apostles  are  often  termed  simply  **  the  Twelve" 
(Matt,  xxvi,  14,  47 ;  John  vi,  67 ;  xx,  24 ;  1  Cor.  xv, 
S).    Their  general  commission  was  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel.   (See  generally  Cave,  JSTisf.  of  the  Apostles,  Lond. 
1677;  Spanheim,  De  apostolatu,  in  his  Dissert,  hist, 
quaifmio,  Lngd.  B.  1679 ;  Buddae  Eecles,  apost,  Jen. 
I72D;  Durmann,  JSxercit.  aead,  ii,  104  sq. ;   Hess, 
Gneh.  tr.  Sckrift,  d.  ApoiUl,  TQr.  1821 ;  Planck,  Gesch, 
des  Ckrisientk.  Odtt.  1818;  Wilhelm,  Christi  Apostel, 
Heidelb.  1825 ;    Capelli  Hiitor,  apost.  illustr.  Genev. 
16^4,  Salmur.  1683,  Frckf.  1691 ;  Von  Einem,  Historia 
Christ,  et  ApoaloL  Gott.  1758;  Rnllmann,  De  ApoitoUsj 
Rint.  1789 ;   Stanley,  Strmons  on  the  ApostoHc  Age, 
Oxf.  1817,  1862 ;  Renan,  Les  ApStres,  Paris,  1866. ) 
They  were  uneducated  persons  (F.  Lami,  De  erudi- 
doae  apottelarum,  Flor.  1738)  taken  from  common 
life,  mostly  GalUeans  (Matt,  xi,  25),  and  many  of 
them  had  been  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  i, 
85  sq.).     Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  relatives 
of  Jesus  himself.     See  Brother.     Our  Lord  chose 
tbem  eariy  in  his  public  career,  though  some  of  them 
had  certainly  partly  attached  themselves  to  him  before ; 
but  after  their  call  as  apostles  they  appear  to  have  been 
eootinnously  with  him  or  in  his  service.     They  seem 
to  have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth;  and  the  prelatical 
rapremacy  of  Peter,  founded  by  the  Romish  Church 
■pon  Matt,  xvi,  18,  is  nowhere  aUoded  to  in  the  apos- 
toheal  period.    We  find  one  indeed,  Peter,  from  fervor 
of  personal  character,  usually  prominent  among  them, 
and  distinguished  by  having  the  first  place  assigned 
him  in  founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [see 
Pl?rEBJ;   but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in 
Scripture  of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  con- 
sequence accorded  to  him.    We  also  find  that  be  and 
tvo  others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord's  acts  and 
anfferings  on  several  occasions  (Mark  v,  87;  Matt, 
zvii,  1  sq. ;  xxvi,  87) ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  superi- 
ority in  rank  or  office.     Early  in  our  Lord's  ministry, 
lie  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to  preach  repentance, 
sad  perform  miracles  in  his  name  (Matt,  x ;  Luke  ix). 
Th»  their  mtssioii  was  of  the  nature  of  ^  solemn  call 
to  the  diUdren  of  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined 
(Matt.  X,  6,  6).     There  is,  however,  in  his  charge  to 


the  apostles  on  this  occasion  not  a  word  of  their  pro- 
claiming his  own  mission  as  the  Messiah  of  the  Jew- 
ish people ;  their  preaching  was  at  this  time  strictly 
of  a  preparatory  kind,  resembling  that  of  John  the 
Baptist,  the  Lord^s  forerunner. 

Jesus  early  informed  the  apostles  respecting  the 
solemn  nature,  the  hardships,  and  even  positive  dan- 
ger of  their  vocation  (Matt,  x,  17),  but  he  never  im- 
parted to  them  any  esoteric  instruction,  nor  even  in- 
itiated them  into  any  special  mysteries,  since  the 
whole  tendency  of  his  teaching  was  practical;  but 
they  constantly  accompanied  him  in  his  tours  of 
preaching  and  to  the  festivals  (being  unhindered  by 
their  domestic  relations,  oomp.  Matt,  viii,  14 ;  1  Cor. 
ix,  6;  see  Euseb.  Hist.  Eecles.  iii,  80;  Schmid,  De 
apostoUs  uxorcUis,  Helmst.  1704,  Yiteb.  1784 ;  comp. 
Deyling,  Observ.  iii,  469  sq. ;  Pfiiff,  De  circumductione 
soror.  mtdierum  apostoUca,  Tubing.  1751 ;  Schnlthess, 
lieuesle  theol.  Naehrieht.  1828,  i,  180  sq.),  beheld  his 
wonderful  acts,  listened  to  his  discourses  addressed  to' 
the  multitude  (Matt,  v,  1  sq. ;  xxiii,  1  sq. ;  Luke  Iv, 
18  sq.),  or  his  discussions  with  learned  Jews  (Matt. 
xix,  18  sq. ;  Luke  x,  26  sq.) ;  occasionally  (especially 
the  favorite  Peter,  John,  and  James  the  elder)  fol- 
lowed him  in  private  (Matt,  xvii,  1  sq.),  and  conversed 
freely  with  him,  eliciting  information  (Matt,  xv,  15 
sq. ;  xviii,  1  sq. ;  Luke  viii,  9  sq. ;  xii,  41 ;  xvii,  6 ; 
John  ix,  2  sq.)  on  religious  subjects,  sometimes  with 
respect  to  the  sayings  of  Jesus,  sometimes  in  general 
(Matt,  xiii,  10  sq.),  and  were  even  on  one  occasion 
themselves  incited  to  make  attempts  at  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  (Matt,  vi,  7  sq. ;  Luke  ix,  6  sq.), 
and  with  this  view  performed  cures  (Mark  vi,  18; 
Luke  ix,  6),  although  in  this  last  they  were  not  al- 
ways successful  (Matt,  xvii,  16).  They  had,  indeed, 
already  acknowledged  him  (Matt,  xvi,  16;  Luke  ix, 
20)  as  the  Messiah  (u  Xpiorh^  roi/  Ocov),  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers  (Luke  ix,  64),  yet  they  were  slow 
in  apprehending  the  spiritual  doctrine  and  aim  of  their 
Master,  being  impeded  b}*  their  weak  perception  and 
their  national  prepossessions  (Matt,  xv,  16 ;  xvi,  22 ; 
xvii,  20  sq. ;  Luke  ix,  64 ;  John  xvi,  12),  insomuch 
that  they  had  to  ask  him  concerning  the  obvious  im- 
port of  the  plainest  parables  (Luke  xii,  41  sq.),  and, 
indeed,  they  themselves  at  times  confessed  their  want 
of  faith  (Luke  xvii,  5) ;  nor  even  at  the  departure  of 
Jesus  fh)m  the  earth,  when  for  two  or  three  years 
they  had  been  his  constant  and  intimate  companions 
(Matt,  xvi,  21),  were  they  at  all  mature  (Luke  xxiv, 
21 ;  comp.  John  xvi,  12)  in  the  knowledge  appropriate 
to  their  mission  (see  Yollbortb,  De  discip.  Christi  per 
gradut  ad  digmtcUem  et  potent.  Apostolor.  evectis,  Gott. 
1790 ;  Bagge,  De  sapientia  Chrtsti  in  eUetUme,  instiiU' 
tume  et  missione  Apostolor,  Jen.  1764 ;  Ziez,  Quomodo 
notio  de  Messia  in  animis  Apost.  sensim  sensimque  ^ari- 
orem  acceperit  lucem,  Lubec.  1798;  Liebe,  in  Aogusti, 
N.  theol,  Bldtt.  II,  i,  42  sq. ;  Emesti^  De  prceclara 
Chr,  in  Apost.  instituendis  sapientia,  Gott.  1834 ;  Ne^ 
ander,  LA.  Jes.  p.  229  eq. ;  comp.  also  Mahn,  De  via 
qiia  Apost.  Jesu  doctrinam  divin.  melius  perspexerint, 
Gott.  1809).  Even  the  inauguration  with  which  they 
were  privileged  at  the  last  supper  with  Jesus  under 
so  solemn  circumstances  (Matt,  xxvi,  26  sq. ;  Mark 
xiv,  22  sq. ;  Luke  xxii,  17  sq.)  neither  served  to 
awaken  their  enthusiasm,  nor  indeed  to  preserve  them 
fh»m  outright  faithlessness  at  the  death  of  their  Mas- 
ter (Matt,  xvi,  14  sq. ;  Luke  xxiv,  18  sq.,  86  sq. ;  John 
XX,  9,  26  sq.).  One  who  was  but  a  distant  follower 
of  Jesus  and  a  number  of  females  charged  themselves 
with  the  interment  of  his  body,  and  it  was  only  his 
incontestable  resurrection  that  gathered  together  again 
his  scattered  disciples.  Yet  the  most  of  them  return- 
ed even  after  this  to  their  previous  occupation  (John 
xxi,  8  sq.),  as  if  in  abandonment  of  him,  and  it  re- 
quired a  fVesh  command  of  the  Master  (Matt,  xxviii, 
28  sq.)  to  direct  them  to  their  mission,  and  collect 
them  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  i,  4).     Here  they  awaited  in 
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a  pious  ossocUtion  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John 
XX,  22),  which  Jesos  had  promised  them  (Acts  i,  8) 
as  the  Paraclete  (John  xiv,  26;  xti,  18);  and  soon 
after  the  ascension  of  their  teacher,  on  the  Pentecost 
established  at  the  founding  of  the  old  dispensation, 
thej  felt  themselves  sorpriaed  by  an  extraordinar}' 
phenomenon  (see  Schulthess,  De  CharUmaUb.  Spir, 
Sancti,  Leipz.  1818;  Schulz,  GeUUtgaben  der  ersUn 
Chritten,  Bresl.  1836 ;  Neander,  Planting,  i,  11  sq.), 
resulting  in  an  internal  influx  of  the  power  of  that 
Spirit  (Acts  ii) ;  and  thereupon  they  immediately  be- 
gan, as  soon  as  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  defec- 
tion of  Judas  Iscariot  had  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  Matthias  (Acts  i,  15  sq.),  to  publish,  as  witnesses 
of  the  life  and  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  the  Gospel 
in  the  Holy  City  with  ardor  and  success  (Acts  ii,  41). 
Their  course  was  henceforth  decided,  and  over  much 
that  had  hitherto  been  dark  to  them  now  beamed  a 
clear  light  (John  ii,  22 ;  xil,  16 ;  see  Henke,  in  Pott's 
SjfUoge,  i,  19  sq.). — Winer,  s.  v. 

8.  Under  the  eyes  of  the  apostles,  and  not  without 
personal  sacrifice  on  their  part,  the  original  Christian 
membership  at  Jerusalem  erected  themselves  into  a 
community  within  the  pale  of  Judaism,  although  irre- 
ipective  of  its  sacred  rites,  with  which,  however,  they 
maintained  a  connection  (Acts  iii-vii),  and  the  apos- 
tolical activity  soon  disseminated  the  divine  word 
among  the  Samaritans  likewise  (Acts,  viii,  5  sq.,  16), 
where  already  Jesus  had  gained  some  followers  (John 
iv).  In  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  their  supe- 
rior dignity  and  power  were  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  rulers  and  the  people  (Acts  v,  12  sq.). 
Even  the  persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen,  and 
put  the  first  check  on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Ju- 
daea, does  not  seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  apos- 
tles (Acts  viii,  1).  Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
rather,  perhaps,  with  the  general  visitation  hinted  at 
in  Acts  ix,  82),  \h»JirH  period  of  the  apostles'  agen- 
cy, during  which  its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and  the 
prominent  figure  u  that  of  Peter.  Agreeably  to  tho 
promise  of  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt,  xvi,  18),  which  we 
conceive  it  impossible  to  understand  otherwise  than  in 
a  personal  sense,  he  among  the  twelve  foundations 
(BIbv.  xxi,  14)  was  the  stone  on  whom  the  Church 
was  first  built ;  and  it  was  his  privilege  first  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  Idngdom  of  heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  U, 
14,  42)  and  to  Gentiles  (Acts  x,  11).  The  next  deci- 
live  step  was  taken  by  Peter,  who,  not  without  mis- 
givings and  even  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  prim- 
itive body  of  Christians,  liad  published  the  Gospel  on 
the  sea-coast  (Acts  x,  xi) ;  and  this  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  second  community  in  the  Syrian  me- 
tropolis Antioch  (Acts  xi,  21),  which  kept  up  a  friend- 
ly connection  with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xi, 
2!2  sq.)f  and  constitutes  the  centre  of  this  teeoni  pe- 
riod of  the  apostolical  history. 

But  all  that  had  hitherto  taken  place  was  destined 
to  be  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
one  individual,  a  Pharisee,  who  received  the  apostolate 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  namely,  Paul.  Treat- 
ed at  first  with  suspicion,  he  soon  acquired  influence 
and  consideration  in  the  circle  of  the  apostles  by  his 
enthusiasm  (Acts  xiii),  but,  betaking  himself  to  Anti- 
och, he  carried  forth  thence  in  eveiy  direction  the 
Gospel  into  distant  heathen  lands,  calling  out  and 
emidoying  active  associates,  and  resigning  to  others 
(Peter ;  comp.  Gal.  ii,  7)  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
His  labors  form  the  Uurd  apostolical  period.  From 
this  time  Paul  is  the  central  character  of  the  apostol- 
ical history ;  even  Peter  gradual^  disappears,  and  it 
is  only  after  Paul  had  retired  Arom  Asia  Minor  that 
John  appears  there,  but  even  then  laboring  in  a  quiet 
manner.  Thus  a  man  who  had  probably  not  person- 
ally known  Christ,  who,  at  least,  was  not  (ori^^ally) 
designated  and  consecrated  by  him  to  the  apostleship, 
yet  accomplished  more  for  Christianity  than  all  the 
directly-appointed  apostles,  not  only  in  extent,  meas- 


oring  his  activity  by  the  geognphical  legioa  trav« 
ersed,  but  also  in  intensity,  since  he  especially  grasp- 
ed the  comprehensive  scope  of  the  Christian  remedial 
system,  and  sought  to  harmonize  the  heavenly  doc- 
trine with  sound  learning.  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  a  Pharisee  should  thus  most  successfully^ 
comprehend  the  world-wide  spirit  of  Christianity. 

4.  Authentic  history  records  nothing  concerning 
the  apostles  beyond  what  Luke  has  afforded  respecting 
Peter,  John  (Acts  viii,  14),  and  the  two  James's  (Acts 
xii,  2,  17 ;  xv,  13 ;  xxi,  18).    Traditions,  derived  in 
part  from  early  times  (Euseb.  Hut,  Eccl.  iii,  1),  have 
come  down  to  us  concerning  nearly  all  of  them  (see 
the  Acta  Apogtohmm  ApocryfkiL,  which  have  been 
usually  ascribed  to  one  Abdias,  in  Fabricii  Cod,  Apoo^ 
ryjlA.  i,  402  sq. ;  and  Cave's  Antiqwtatti  ApoMioi.  ut 
sup. ;  also  Perionii  VUcb  Apottolorum,  Par.  1551,  Frcf. 
1774;    comp.   Lndowig,  Die   Aptmt.  Jea.  Quedlinb. 
1841;    Heringa,  De  vitis  apottohmm,  Tide,  1844), 
but  they  must  be  cautiously  resorted  to,  as  they  some> 
times  conflict  with  one  another,  and  their  gradual 
growth  can  often  be  traced.     All  that  can  be  gather- 
ed with  certainty  respecting  tho  subsequent  histoiy 
of  the  apostles  is  that  James  (q.  v.),  after  the  mai^ 
t3rrdom  of  James  the  greater  (Acts  xii,  2),  usually  re- 
mained at  Jerusalem  as  tho  acknowledged  head  of  the 
fraternity  (comp.  Acts  xii,  17)  and  president  of  the 
college  of  tho  apostles  (Acts  xv,  13 ;  xxi,  18 ;  Gai.  ii, 
9) ;  while  Peter  travelled  mostly  as  missionary  among 
tho  Jews  ('*  apostle  of  the  Circumcision,"  Gal.  ii,  8), 
and  John  (all  three  are  named  "  pillars"  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  Gal.  ii,  9)  eventually  strove  at  £pb- 
esus  to  extend  the  kindly  practical  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  been  endangered  by  Gnostical  ten- 
dencies, and  to  win  disciples  in  this  temper.     From 
this  period  it  certainly  twcomes  impossible  to  determ- 
ine the  sphere  of  these  or  tho  other  apostles*  activity ; 
but  it  must  ever  remain  remarkable  that  precisely 
touching  the  evangelical  mission  of  the  immediate 
apostles  no  more  information  is  extant,  and  that  tho 
memory  of  tho  services  of  most  of  them  survived  the 
very  first  centuxy  onl}'  in  extremely  unreliable  sto- 
ries.    We  might  be  even  tempted  to  consider  th« 
choice  of  Jesus  as  in  a  great  measure  a  failure,  ^sp»- 
cially  since  a  Judas  was  among  the  select ;  but  we 
must  not  foiget,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  was  of  great 
importance  for  Jesus  to  form  as  early  as  possible  a 
narrow  circle  of  disciples,  L  e.  at  a  time  when  there 
was  small  opportunity  for  selection  (Matt,  ix,  37  sq.) ; 
in  the  second  place,  that,  in  making  the  choice,  he 
could  only  have  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  con- 
stitution, in  which  respect  the  apostles  chosen  proba- 
bly compared  favorably  with  his  other  followeia;  and 
finally  tiiat,  even  if  (as  some  infer  from  John  ii,  25) 
the  ultimate  results  had  been  clearly  foreseen  by  hini» 
they  did  not  (especially  a|ter  the  new  tarn  given 
to  the  Christian  enterprise  by  Paul)  strictly  depend 
upon  tills  act  of  his,  since,  in  fact,  the  successful  isane 
of  the  scheme  justified  his  sagacity  as  to  the  inatni- 
mentalities  by  which  it  was  on  the  whole  carried  for- 
ward.    Some  writers  (Neander,  Leb.  Jes.  p.  228  aq.> 
have  made  out  quite  an  argument  for  the  selectioi&  of 
the  apostles  from  their  various  idiosyncrades   maA 
marked  traita  of  character  (Gr^gorii  Dim.  de  tew|j«ii- 
amentia  acriptorum  N,  T.  Lips.  1710;   oomp.  Haao, 
X«e6.  Jea.  p.  112  sq.),  and  Jesus  himself  clearly  n«ver 
intended  that  they  should  all  have  an  equal  career  or 
mission ;  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  Palestine  and 
its  vicinity  was  their  first  and  chief  work,  aad  tlheir 
services  in  other  countries,  however  important    in 
themselves,  were  of  secondary  interest  to  this. 
generally,  respecting  single  apostles  and  their 
ty  (especially  in  the  K.  T.),  Neander*s  Pkmtmff 
Training  of  ike  Prim.  Ck.  (Hamb.  Sd  ed.  1841,  Edinb. 
1848) ;  D.  F.  Bacon,  Uoeaqftka  Apoak  (N.  Y.  184€>. 

&,  The  characteristie  features  of  this  hif^est  <i<Bc« 
in  the  Christian  Church  have  been  very  accncHteW 
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delioMted  bjr  WL&Uk^  in  his  ApodoUe  CommMtm, 
"  It  Ku  MMntial  to  their  office— <1.)  That  they  should 
hax9  wen  the  Lord,  snd  been  eje  and  ear  witnesses  of 
what  they  testified  to  the  world  (John  xv,  27).     This 
is  laid  down  ob  an  essential  reqnisite  in  the  choice  of 
006  to  tncoeed  Judas  (Acts  i,  21,  22),  that  he  should 
have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  whole  min- 
iaterial  course  of  our  Lord,  from  the  baptism  of  John 
tSl  the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.     He 
himself  describes  them  as  *  those  that  had  continued 
irith  Him  in  his  temptations'  (Luke  xxil,  28).     By 
tiui  dose  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  they  were 
pecnliariy  fitted  to  give  testimony  to  the  facts  of  re- 
demption ;  and  we  father,  firom  his  own  words  in  John 
ziv,  28;  XV,  26,  27 ;  xvi,  13,  that  an  especial  bestowal 
of  Um  Spirit's  influence  was  granted  them,  by  which 
their  memories  were  quickened,  and  their  power  of  rs- 
pcodncing  that  which  they  had  heard  from  him  in- 
cRtsed  above  the  ordinary  measure  of  man.    Paul  is 
00  exception  here ;  for,  speaking  of  those  who  saw 
Chriat  after  his  resurrection,  he  adds,  *and  last  of  all 
he  vaa  aeen  of  me'  (1  Cor.  xv,  6).     And  this  be  else- 
where mentions  as  one  of  his  apostolic  qualifications : 
'Am  I  not  an  apostle?  have  I  not  seen  the  Lord?' 
(1  Cor.  ix,  1^.     So  that  his '  seeing  that  Just  One  and 
hearing  the  word  of  his  mouth'  was  necessary  to  his 
being  *a  witness  of  what  he  thus  saw  and  heard' 
(Acts  xxU,  14, 16).     (2.)  They  must  have  been  im- 
mediately called  and  chosen  to  that  office  by  Christ 
himself.    This  was  the  case  with  every  one  of  them 
(Luke  vi,  18;  Gal.  i,  1),  Matthias  not  excepted;  for, 
aa  be  IumI  been  a  chosen  disciple  of  Christ  before,  so 
the  Lord,  by  determining  the  lot,  declared  his  choice, 
and  immediately  called  Um  to  the  office  of  an  apostle 
(Acu  i,  24>2€).     (8.)  InfalUble  inspiration  was  also 
eaaentially  necessary  to  that  office  (John  xvi,  18 ;  1 
Cor.  ii,  10 ;  Gal.  i,  11, 12).     They  had  not  only  to  ex- 
plain  the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Luke  xxiv,  27 ;  Acts  xxvi,  22, 28;  xxviu,  28),  which 
vers  hid  from  the  Jewish  doctors,  bn|  also  to  give 
forth  the  Kew  Testament  revelation  to  the  world, 
vhich  was  to  be  the  unalterable  standard  of  £aith  and 
practice  in  all  sacceeding  generations  (1  Pet.  i,  25;  1 
John  iv,  6).     It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessaiy 
that  Uiey  should  be  secured  against  all  error  and  mis- 
talce  by  unerring  inspiration.    Accordingly,  Christ  be- 
llowed on  them  the  Sfnrit  to  *  teach  them  all  things,' 
to '  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance  whatsoever 
he  had  said  to  them'  (John  xiv,  26),  to  *  guide  them 
into  all  troth,'  and  to  *show  them  things  to  come' 
(John  xvi,  18).     Their  word,  therefore,  must  be  re- 
eetved, '  not  as  the  wovd  of  men,  but,  as  it  is  in  truth, 
the  word  of  God'  (1  TheSs.  ii,  18),  and  as  that  where- 
by we  are  to  distinguish  *the  spirit  of  truth  tnm  the 
•{arit  of  error'*  (1  John  iv,  6).  .  (4.)  Another  qualifica- 
tioo  was  the  power  of  working  miracles  (Marie  xvi, 
20 ;  Acts  il,  43),  sach  as  speaking  with  divers  tongues, 
caring  the  lame,  etc  (1  Cor.  xii,  8-11).     These  were 
the  credentials   of  their  divine   mission.     « Truly,' 
•aya  Paul,  'the  signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought 
saong  you  in  all  patience,  in  signs,  and  wonders,  and 
mighty  deeds'  (2  Cor.  xii,  12).    Miracles  were  neces- 
sary to  confirm  their  doctrine  at  its  fint  publication, 
sad  to  gain  credit  to  it  in  the  world  as  a  revelation 
fiom  God,  and  by  these  *God  bare  them  witness' 
(Heb.  ii,  4).     (5.)  To  these  charscteristics  may  he 
sdded  the  mmiperwaUtg  of  their  mission.     Their  charge 
VIS  not  oonfised  to  any  particular  visible  church, 
like  that  of  ordinary  pastors,  but,  being  the  oracles  of 
God  to  men,  they  haid  'the  care  of  all  the  churches' 
(2  Cor.  si,  28).    'They  hsd  power  to  settle  their  faith 
sad  order  aa  n  model  to  future  ages,  to  determine  all 
coBtvoversiea  (Acts  xvi,  4),  and  to  exercise  the  rod  of 
discipline  npon  all  offimders,  whether  pastors  or  flock 
(1  Cor.  T,  3-«;  2  Cor.  x,  8 ;  xiU,  10)." 

€.  It  must  be  ohrioos,  fnm  this  scriplnnl  account 
€€the  apoatoUcsl  officer  ^b^t  the  apostles  had,  in  the 


strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  successors.  Their  qualifl- 
cations  were  supernatural,  and  their  work,  once  per- 
formed, remains  in  the  infallible  record  of  the  New 
Testament,  for  the  advantsge  of  the  Church  and  the 
world  in  all  future  ages.  1  bey  are  the  only  authori- 
tative teachers  of  Christian  doctrine  and  law.  All  of- 
ficial men  in  Christian  churches  can  legitimately  «*Ui»^ 
no  higher  place  than  expounders  of  the  doctrines  and 
administrators  of  the  laws  found  in  their  writings. 
Few  things  have  been  mora  injurious  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  than  the  assumptbn  on  the  part  of  ordi- 
nary office-bearers  in  the  Church  of  the  peculiar  pre- 
rogatives of  "  the  holy  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus." 
Much  that  is  said  of  the  latter  is  not  at  all  applicable 
to  the  former ;  and  much  that  admits  of  being  applied 
can  be  so,  in  truth,  only  in  a  very  secondary  and  ex- 
tenuated sense.     See  SuccjCssion. 

The  apostolical  office  seems  to  have  been  pre-emi- 
nently that  of  founding  the  churches,  and  upholding 
them  by  supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for 
that  purpose.  It  ceased,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
its  first  holders ;  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very 
conditions  of  Its  existence  (comp.  1  Cor.  ix,  1),  being 
imposttble.  The  iiriffKovoi\  or  *' bishop"  of  the  an- 
cient churches  coexisted  with,  and  did  not  in  any 
sense  succeed,  the  apostles ;  and  when  it  is  claimed 
for  bishops  or  any  church  officers  that  they  are  their 
successors,  it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically, 
and  not  officially.     See  Successiok. 

7.  In  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  we  find  the 
term  6  dirSaroXo^f  '*  the  apostle,"  used  as  the  desig- 
nation of  a  portion  of  the  canonical  books,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  ''  The  Psalter"  and 
**the  Apostle"  are  often  mentioned  together.  It  is 
also  not  uncommon  with  these  writers  to  call  Paul 
*'  The  Apostle,"  by  way  of  eminence. 

The  several  apostles  are  usually  represented  in 
mediaeval  pictures  with  special  badges  or  attributes: 
St.  Peter,  with  the  keys ;  St.  Paul,  with  a  sword,;  St. 
Andrew,  with  a  cross;  St.  James  the  Less,  with  a 
fuller's  pole ;  St.  John,  with  a  cup  and  a  winged  ser- 
pent flying  out  of  it ;  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a  knife; 
St.  PhUip,  with  a  long  staff,  whose  upper  end  is  form- 
ed into  a  cross ;  St.  Thomas,  with  a  lance ;  St.  Mat- 
thew, with  a  hatchet ;  St.  Matthias,  with  a  battle-axe ; 
St.  Jsmes  the  Greater,  with  a  pilgrim's  staff  and  a 
gourdp*bottle ;  St.  Simon,  with  a  saw ;  and  St.  Jnde, 
with  a  dub.    (See  Lardner,  Workt,  v,  255-vi,  861.) 

For  the  history  of  the  individual  apostles,  see  each 
name  (Mant,  Biog.  of  the  Aportlesj  Lend.  1840). 
.  8.  Further  works  on  the  hlatoxy  of  the  apostles,  be- 
sides the  patristic  ones  by  Dorotheus  of  Tyre  (tr.  in 
Hanmer's  Emehws,  Loud.  1668),  Jerome  (in  append, 
of  his  Operoj  ii,  945),  Hippolytus  (of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness, given  with  oUiers  in  Fafaricii  Cod,  Apocr,  N.  T, 
ii,  888,  744,  757 ;  iii,  599),  Nicetas  (Lat.  in  Bibi,  Max. 
Pair,  xxvil,  884;  Gr.  and  Lat.  by  Combefis,  Auct. 
Noviu,  p.  827),  snd  others  (see  J.  A.  Fabricius,  BUfU- 
otheea  Eeclet.  append.),  are  the  following:  G.  Fabri- 
dns,  Hiti,  J,  C.  Uemque  apottol.  etc.  (Lips.  1566, 1581, 
8vo) ;  Cave,  lAvet  of  ihe  Aj^osUes  (Lond.  1677, 1678, 
1684,  1686,  foL,  and  often  since ;  new  ed.  by  Cary, 
Oxf.  1840, 8vo;  a  standard  work  on  the  subject,  above 
referred  to) ;  Hoffmann,  Gt$diiduAaUnder  d,  Apotiel 
(Prem.  1699,  8vo);  GrOnenberg,  De  ApOMtolis  (Best. 
1704, 1705) ;  Reading,  Bitl,  of  our  Lord^  tpiih  lAveg  of 
ike  ApotUea  (Lond.  1716,  8vo);  Anonymous,  HitL  of 
the  Apottiei  m  Scripture  (Lond.  1725,  8vo) ;  Sandin, 
Hitt,  Apostolica  (PeUv.  1781,  8vo ;  an  attempt  to  for- 
tify the  Acts  by  external  accounts);  G.  Erasmus, 
PwgrmaAmn  apoMor,  (Begk>m.  1702);  Tillemont, 
UHutoire  EeelesiasHque,  i  and  ii ;  Fleetwood,  Life  of 
Chrui^  B.  f.;  Lardner,  IForibf,  vi;  Jacobi,  Geack,  d, 
Apeekl  (Gotha,  1818, 8vo) ;  Bosenmfiller,  Die  Apottel, 
nachikremLebmu,Wirkem(Lpi,l&21,Svo);  Wilhebni, 
CkrieH  ApoaUl  a.  crate  Behmner  (Heidelb.  1825,  8vo) ; 
Kitto,  Z»oi^  BUtU  JihutraUont,  eve.  ser.  iv;  Green* 
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wood,  Livet  of  the  Apottks  (8d  od.  Bost.  1846,  12mo) ; 
also  Uie  works  enamerated  under  Acts  (of  the  Apob- 
TLBs).  Of  a  more  special  character  are  the  following 
among  others :  Ribov,  De  apo$tolatu  Judtdco^  tpee.  Pauli 
(Gott.  1745) ;  Heineccius,  De  habitu  et  vmgwh,  aptato- 
lor,  sacerdotaSbiu  (Lips.  1702);  PflQcke,  De  apottohr, 
et  prophetar,  in  N,  T.  eminenHa  et  diacrimine  (Lips. 
1785) ;  Rhodomann,  De  scgpienHa  Chr.  in  dectione  apo§- 
tohr,  (Jen.  1762);  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  De  iUuminaHone 
apoetolor.  tuceessiva  (Gott  1768) ;  Michaelis,  De  apti- 
twime  et  stnceritaUcqtostolor,  (Hal.  1760) ;  Jesse,  Learn- 
ing and  Inspiraiion  of  the  Apottles  (Lond.  1798) ;  Gold- 
horn,  De  nutiUttione  apo$uior,  prcecepta  recte  offendi  a 
Jetu  eaepenumero  repetenda  (Lips.  1817) ;  Tittmann,  De 
diicrimine  diKipHnte  ChrisH  et  opofto/oncm  (Lips.  1805) ; 
Hergang,  De  apodolor.  eentu  pgycholoffico  (Bodisse, 
1841);  Milman,  Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Apostles 
(Bampton  Lect  Oxf.  1827);  Whately,  Led,  on  the 
character  of  the  Apottlet  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1858) ;  Messner, 
Lehre  der  Apottel  (Lpz.  1866).  Monographs  on  varions 
points  relating;  to  the  apostolbt)  have  also  been  writ- 
ten in  Latin  by  Bloebias  (Lips.  1660),  Dannhauer  (Ar- 
gent. 1664),  Kahler  (Rint,  1700),  Cy[itian  (Lips.  1717), 
Fischer  (ib.  1720),  Fromm  (Ged.  1720),  Nea'.>auer 
(Hal.  1729),  Beck  (Viteb.  1735),  Roser  (Argent,  1748), 
Michaelifl  (Hal.  1749),  KOcher  (Jen.  1751),  Stosch 
(Guelf.  1751),  Rathlef  (Harmon.  1762),  C.  W.  F.  Walch 
(Jen.  1764),  J.  E.  J.  Walch  (ib.  1768, 1755),  J.  G.  Walch 
(ib.  1774),  Pries  (Roet.  1767),  Schulze  (Frcft.  1768), 
Taddel  (Rost.  1760),  Stemler  (Lips.  1767),  Crosins  (ib. 
1769),  Widmann  (Jen.  1775),  Wilcke  (ib.  1676),  Wich- 
mann  (ib.  1779),  Schlegel  (Lip?.  1782),  Ran  (Erlang. 
1788),  Miller  (Gott.  1789),  Pisanski  (Regiom.  1790), 
Heamann  (^Dittert,  i,  120-165),  Gudo  (Aor.  misc.  Lips. 
iU,  568  sq.),  Christiansen  (TraJ.  1803),  Bdhmo  (Hal. 
1826),  etc. ;  in  German  by  Gabler  (Theoi.  Joum,  xiii, 
94  sq.),  Gralich(iittn.  d,  Theol.\  Rnhmcr  (in  Scho- 
deroff '8  Jakrh,  III,  iii,  257-283), Vogel  {Avfsatze^  U,  4), 
and  many  others,  especially  in  contributions  to  theo- 
logical journals.     See  Apostolic  Aoe. 

Apostles'  Creed.    See  Cbebd. 

Apostolic,  ApostoUcal,  belonging  or  relating 
to  the  apostles,  or  traceable  to  the  apostles.  Thus  we 
Bay,  the  apostolical  age,  apostolical  character,  apostol- 
ical doctrine,  constitutions,  traditions,  etc.  The  title, 
as  one  of  honor,  and  likely  also  to  imply  authority, 
has  been  falsely  assumed  in  various  ways.  Thus  the 
pretended  succession  of  bishops  in  the  prelatical  church- 
es has  been  called  Apostolical  Succession.  See  Suc- 
cession. The  Roman  Church  calls  itself  the  Apos- 
tolical Church  (q.  v.),  and  the  see  of  Rome  the  Apos- 
tolic See  {sedes  apoetolica').  The  pope  calls  himself  the 
Apostolical  Bishop.  At  an  early  period  of  the  church 
every  bishop*  s  see  was  called  by  courtesy  an  apostolic 
see,  and  the  term  implied,  therefore,  no  pre-eminence. 
The  first  time  the  term  apostolical  is  attributed  to 
bishops  is  in  a  letter  of  Clovis  to  the  council  of  Or- 
leans, held  in  611,  though  that  king  does  not  in  it 
expressly  denominate  them  apostolical,  but  opastolieA 
tede  dignissimi,  highly  worthy  of  the  apostolical  see. 
In  581  Guntram  calls  the  bishops  assembled  at  the 
council  of  Ma^on  apostolical  pontiffs.  In  progress  of 
time,  the  bishop  of  Rome  increasing  in  power  above 
the  rest,  and  the  three  patriarchates  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  the  title  apostolical  was  restrained  to 
the  pope  and  his  church  alone.  At  length,  some  of 
the  popes,  and  St.  Gregoiy  the  Great,  not  content  to 
hold  the  title  by  this  tennre,  began  to  insist  that  it  be- 
longed to  them  by  another  and  peculiar  right  as  the 
snccesson  of  St.  Peter.  In  1049  the  council  of 
Bheims  declared  that  the  pope  was  the  sole  apostolic- 
al primate  of  the  universal  church.  Hence  a  great 
number  of  apostolicals :  apostolical  see,  apostolical 
nuncio,  apostolical  notar}*,  apo8tolicaI  chamber,  apos- 
tolical brief,  apostolical  vicar,  apostolical  blessing. 


etc.,  in  all  of  which  phrases  the  name  i^postolical  is 
Identical  with  papaL— See  Elliott,  DelineaHon  of  Mo- 
monism^  bk.  ill,  ch.  v ;  Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles.  bk,  ii,  ch. 
ii  and  xvii ;  Hook,  Ch,  Dictionary^  s.  v. 

Apostolic  Age,  that  period  of  church  history 
which  extends  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  death 
of  the  last  surviving  apostle  (John). 

With  the  rise  of  Rationalism  in  Germany  the  au- 
thenticity of  several  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  consequently  the  history  of  the  apostolical  age, 
became  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  the  subject  of  critictl 
investigation.     The  flnt  who  undertook  to  reconstruct 
the  history  of  the  apostolical  age  was  Semler,  who,  in 
a  number  of  treatises,  insisted  on  a  distinction  being 
made  between  that  which  is  of  permanent  value  in 
the  primitive  history  of  Christianity  and  that  which  is 
temporary  and  transitory,  and  pointed  to  the  great 
influence  which  the  opposition  l)etween  Jewish  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Pauline   school  had  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  church.     Under  the  treatment  of  Sem- 
ler the  early  Christian  Church  was  eviscerated  of  all 
life,  and  nothing  left  but  a  dry  abstraction.     The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  works  of  Professor  Planck,  oi 
Gdttingen  (especially  his  Geschichie  dsr  ckrittGchen 
Getdlschafteverfa§8ung)f  though  they  are  in  some  re- 
spects viduable.     From  the  degradation  of  the  apos- 
tolic age  by  these  and  man}*  other  writen  of  similar 
views,  it  was  rescued  by  the  theologians  of  the  new 
evangelical  school,  especially  Neander  {Geeekiekte  der 
Ffkmmng  und  Leitung  der  christUchen  Kirdne  dwrdk  dk 
Apostel^  Hamburg,  1882, 4th  edition,  which  reviews  aH 
the  works  that  had  been  published  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  edition),  who  shows  throughout  as  deep 
piety  as  critical  acumen.     In  the  mean  time,  however, 
an  entirely  new  view  of  the  apostolic  age  was  devel- 
oped by  Professor  F.  C.  Baur  and  his  disciples,  the  so- 
called  T^ngen  School  (q.  v.),  the  first  and  meet  im- 
portant manifesto  of  which  was  the  Life  of  Jesus  by 
Strauss,  while  the  entire  theory  was  most  completely 
exhibited  in  Baur's  Paulus  der  Apoelel  Jeeu  Ckriii 
(1846, 8vo),  and  in  Schwegler,  NadkapoetoBscheg  ZeiiaU 
ter  (Tilbingen,  1846,  2  vols.).     This  school  Tfjected 
the  authenticity  of  most  of  the  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  regarded  them  only  as  sonroes  of  infor- 
mation for  the  **  Post-apostolic  Age.**    The  essential 
points  of  this  new  theory  are :  (1)  that,  in  the  minds  ^ 
of  Christ  and  the  fint  apostles,  the  new  religion  was 
only  a  development  or  perfection  of  Judaism,  and  the 
same  with  what  was  later  called  Ebionism ;  (2),  that 
Paul,  in  opposition  to  the  other  apostles,  founded  Gen- 
tile Chri8tianit3%  quite  a  distinct  system;  (8),  that 
Ebionism  and  Paullnism  wore  reconciled  in  the  2d  oeo- 
tury  by  a  number  of  men  of  both  parties  who  tben 
wrote  Lnke*s  Ada  of  the  Apostles  and  several  of  tiie 
apostolical  epistles ;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  reooncOi- 
ation  the  Christian  Church  was  built.    (For  an  ac- 
count of  it,  see  Schaff,  ApoetoUe  ilge,  §  86 ;  Ijomdan 
Eclectic  SevieWf  June,  1868.)    Sec  Tubikgbn  School 
The  subject  called  forth  a  very  animated  discnaskm 
and  a  numerous  literature,  and  the  theologians  of  TO- 
bingen  gradually  became  more  moderate  in  their  de- 
structive criticism.     The  work  of  Ritschl  on  the  Oi^ 
I  igin  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  {Enisfehmi^  der  alt- 
I  kathfMsdten  Kirche^  Bonn,  1860)  deserves  especisd  credit 
I  in  this  respect.    Among  the  works  on  the  orthodox 
side  which  were  called  forth  by  thb  discosnon  ^wcsv 
those  of  Banmgarten  (Die  Apostelgeschichte,  Brtms  wick, 
1852,  2  vols.),  Trautman  (Die  aposioUmAe  Kirdke^  1848% 
and  G.  Y.  Lechler,  Das  apostoHsche  und  nackqpottoU- 
sche  ZeUalter  (Stuttgart,  1867,  2d  ed.). 

As  the  critics  of  the  TQbingen  school  greatly  dif* 
fered  in  their  views  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the 
several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  the  qvMstaoD 
arose  what  parts  of  the  history  of  the  apostolic  «|^ 
can  be  established  with  certainty  by  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  considered  separAtely  ?  Tho 
gen  school  did  not  reject  the  anthenticity  of  tho 
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ties  to  the  Romanfi,  Corinthianfi,  and  GalatUns.     Its 
oppooent«  therefore  showed  that  we  find  in  these  epis- 
tles the  basis  (1)  of  the  historical  appearance  and  the 
divine-human  nature  of  Christy  which  is  more  fblly  de> 
reloped  in  the  Gospels ;  (S)  of  a  congregation  which  the 
liOrd  himself  collected  from  Judaism,  and  the  guidance 
of  which  was  afterward  transferred  to  the  apostles, 
vbo  were  fitted  out  for  their  offico  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Lord ;  (8)  of 
the  additional  vocation  of  Paul  to  the  apostolic  office, 
and,  more  specially,  to  the  office  of  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles; (4)  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  Gentiles  in  the 
Giristian  Church.     The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  re- 
garded by  the  TObingen  school  as  an  untrustworthy 
noTel,  invented  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the 
schools  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  irreconcilable  in  man}' 
of  its  statements  with  the  epistles  of  Paul.    Those  who 
combated  this  view  showed  that  the  essential  points 
of  the  book  are  in  the  l>est  harmony  with  the  epistles. 
.4a  important  work  proving  the  authenticity  of  the 
Acts  is  Wieseler^s  Chronoloffie  da  apoitolitchen  ZtiiaU 
ten  (Gotiingen,  184()).     Tiie  Johannean  (and,  in  gen- 
eral apostolic)  origin  of  the  Revelation  was  even  de- 
nied by  men  like  Lfkcke  and  Neander,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Revelation  and  the  fourth  Gospel  could  not 
hare  proceeded  from  the  same  author.    Professor  Danr 
and  the  Ttibingen  school  rejected,  on  the  same  ^rronnd, 
the  anthenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  while  they  de- 
fended the  Johannean  origin  of  the  Revelation.     The 
Book  of  Revelation  agrees  with  John's  Gospel  in  rec- 
ognising the  higher,  divine  nature  of  Christ. 

The  first  three  Gospels  shed  but  little  light  on  the 
difl^rent  tendencies  of  the  apostolical  age,  though  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  first  is  of  a  decidedly  Jew- 
ish-Christian character,  wbiltf  the  third  clearly  shows 
the  Paulinism  of  its  author.  The  other  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  partly  looked  upon  aa  leaning  on 
the  Pauline  tendency  (the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews), 
partly  on  the  Jewish  Christians  (Epistle  of  James), 
and  partly  on  both  (Epistles  of  Peter  and  Judas). 
From  them,  as  well  as  from  the  earliest  apostolical  fa- 
thers (Barnabas,  Clement  of  Rome,  etc.),  additional 
details  on  the  difference  of  views  in  the  apostolic  age 
were  derived. 

The  apostolic  age  begins  with  the  time  when  the 
apostles  themselves  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
binldmg  of  the  Christian  church ;  that  is,  in  the  out- 
pooring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost.  It  coincides, 
therefore,  with  the  lieginning  of  the  Acts.  It  doses 
vitb  the  cessation  of  the  authority  and  the  immediate 
influeuce  of  the  apostles.  For  the  churches  in  differ- 
ent countries,  the  apostolic  age  therefore  lasts  as  long 
SI  their  Immediate  guidance  through  one  of  the  apos- 
tles was  possible. 

The  name  of  apostles  is  given,  1,  to  the  original 
tireire,  to  whono,  after  the  fall  of  Judas,  another  was 
added,  to  keep  up  the  correspondence  with  the  number 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  2,  to  Paul,  and  some  of  his 
companions.  All  these  had  a  divine  authorization  to 
foand  congrefcations  and  to  establish  doctrine  and  in- 
stitations.  They  possessed  this  authority  because 
they  were  sent  by  the  Lord  himself,  not  because  they 
were  exclusively  filled  by  the  Lord  with  the  Spirit, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  remain  with  the  church 
ftrever. 

Gentile  and  Jewish  Christianity  must  be  regarded 
u  two  fenns  of  one  spirit,  which  are  in  inner  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  supply  each  other,  and  together 
^present  a  unity  which  was  consummated  in  the 
minds  of  at  least  the  chief  apostles.  The  union  was 
fally  cemented  at  the  apostolical  council  at  Jerusalem, 
at  which  the  apostles  for  the  Jewish  Christians  and 
those  for  the  Cr^tlles  mutually  recognised  each  other. 
The  aocoonts  of  this  council  do  not  conflict,  but  aupply 
each  other. 

The  question  has  been  firequently  discussed  to  what 
sztaat  the  arraagements  made  by  the  apostles  can  be 


ascribed  to  the  Saviour  himself.  With  regard  to  thif 
point,  it  is  safe  to  ascribe  to  him  the  principle,  but  not 
the  details  of  execution.  The  Spirit  whom  the  Sav- 
iour left  with  his  disciples  organized  the  church  in  the 
name  and  the  power  of  Jesus.  The  primitive  church 
offices  and  the  development  of  the  church  constitution 
are  pre-eminently  a  product  of  the  apostolic  age.  This 
subject  is  ably  treated  liy  Ritschl  in  his  work  on  the 
Origin  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church  {&Ustehunff  der  aU^ 
kathoUtehen  Kirehe\  with  particular  reference  to  the 
works  of  Rothe  (^Anftnge  der  ckrUtlichtn  Kircke),  Baur 
(JJther  dfn  Urtpmntf  da  Epucopaft)^  Bunsen  {Jgnaiim 
vnn  Ant%ockim\  and  Schweglcr  {XmhapotioUidkes  Z«U» 
alter). 

The  form  of  worship  was  undoubtedly  very  plain, 
leaving  much  to  the  firee  choice  of  individual  persons 
and  churches ;  yet  its  principal  features,  with  regard 
to  the  celebration  of  the  Sabbath,  the  church  festivals, 
and  the  sacraments,  were  fixed,  and  the  entire  life  of 
the  Christian  was  surrounded  witli  pious  customs,  part- 
ly of  new  origin  and  partly  derived  from  Judaism. 

In  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  age  we  already  find 
several  tendencies,  which,  however,  do  not  appear  as 
so  many  different  systems,  but  as  different  evolutions 
of  one  system.  Modem  criticism  distinguishes  three 
phases  of  doctrine  in  this  period,  \nc.,  the  Jewish 
Christian,  springing  directly  fttna  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  firom  the  circle  of  his  disciples ;  secondly,  the 
Pauline,  as  given  in  his  own  Epistles,  and,  in  a  de- 
veloped form,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and 
thirdly,  that  of  the  Johannean  Gospel  and  Epistles. 
This  subject  is  thoroughly  discussed  by  Matthftl  (^e- 
ligiona^aube  der  Apo^el  Je$u)^  Usteri  {Paulinitcker 
/jfkrbegriff^f  Hilgenfeld  (Johinneiscker  lAhrheffriff)^ 
and  others. 

The  chief  opposing  systems,  in  conflict  with  which 
the  apostolic  age  developed  both  its  doctrine  and  its 
life,  were  Ebionitism  and  Gnosticism,  the  one  teaching 
a  Pharisaic  confidence  in  man's  own  works,  and  the 
other  a  spiritualistic  contempt  of  all  works. 

The  apostolical  age  is  commonly  divided  into  three 
periods,  one  extending  from  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  until  the  beginning  of  the  public  appear- 
ance of  Paul  (about  the  year  A.D.  41),  the  second  un- 
til the  death  of  Paul  (about  67),  and  the  third,  the  Jo- 
hannean age  (until  the  end  of  the  first  century).  It 
must,  however,  be  understood  that  a  tendency  begun 
in  a  former  period  continued  and  was  further  devel- 
oped in  the  subsequent  one  (Herzog,  Beal-Encytlcp, 
1,444). 

ThUvery  important  period  has  received  special  at- 
tention in  the  more  recent  church  historv.  The  best 
books  are :  Neander,  Planting  and  Training  of  the 
Ckriitian  Church  by  the  Apottla  (trans,  by  Ryland, 
Lend.  1861, 2  vola.  12mo) ;  Schaff,  Hittory  rfthe  Apos- 
tolic Church  (New  York,  1858,  8vo);  Stanley,  Sermons 
on  (he  ApottoUc  Age  (Oxford,  1847,  8vo);  Davidson, 
The  Eccletiaetieal  Pdity  of  the  New  TeHnment  unfolded 
(id  edit.  Lond.  1864);  Stoughton,  Ages  of  Christendom 
(Lond.  1867);  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epis- 
Ua  of  St,  Paul  (2  vols.  2d  edit.  Ix)nd.  1^58);  Bsum- 
garten.  Acts  of  (he  Apottla  (transl.  by  Meyer,  Edinb. 
1864, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Hagenbach,  Die  Kirche  der  drei  erst, 
Jahrhunderte  (Lelpz.  185S,  8vo);  Killen,  The  Ancient 
Church  (New  York,  1859,  8vo) ;  Thiersch,  Die  Kirche 
des  apostoKschen  Zeital/en  (Frankfurt,  1862,  8vo;  an 
English  translation  by  Th.  Carlyle,  Lond.  1862,  8vo); 
Lange,  Das  npostoiische  Zeitalter  (Braunschweig,  1864, 
2  vols.);  Lechler,  Das  apostolis^  und  naehapostoU- 
scAe  Zeitalier  (Stuttgart,  2d  edit.  1867, 8vo) ;  Dollhiger 
(Rom.  Catii.),  Christenthum  und  Kirche  in  der  Zeit  der 
Grundlegung  (Ratlsimn,  1P60).  See  Acts  (op  thv 
AfoeTLESi) ;  Apostoltcai.  CircRCR.  On  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Apostolical  Church,  treatises  [besides  the 
accounts  contained  in  systematic  ecclesiastical  histo- 
ries] have  been  written  by  Boehmer  (in  his  Dtssertt, 
Hal.  1729),  Bnddieus  (Jen.  1722),  Greiling  (Halberst. 
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1818),  Knapp  (Hal.  1762),  LOcke  (Gott.  1818),  Papst 
(Erlang.  1786) ;  on  the  life  and  moimlB  of  the  early 
Christians,  by  Boning  (L.  B.  1825),  DOrr  (Gottin. 
1781),  Froreisen  (Argent  1741),  Fronto  (in  his  DU^ 
§erU,  Hamb.  1720),  Papet  (Erlang.  1790),  Seelen  (in 
his  MiacelL  p.  Ibo  sq.),  Sticlcel  (Neap.  1826),  Zom 
(Kil.  1711) ;  on  the  early  church  officers,  by  Bres- 
tovin  (Lips.  1741),  Danov  (Jen.  1774),  Forbtger  (Lips. 
1776),  Gabler  (Jen.  1805),  Lechla  (Lips.  1759),  Loehn 
(hi  his  BibL  Stud.),  Middelboe  (Hafn.  1779),  Moeheim 
(Helmst.  1782),  Persigk  (Lips.  1788),  Stoer  (Norimb. 
1749),  Thomasius  (Altd.  1712^  J.  G.  Walch  (Jena, 
1762),  Wegner  (Regiom.  1698) ;  on  the  concord  of  the 
primitive  Christians,  by  Carstens  (in  hb  Bib.  lMh,\ 
Koeppe  (Hal.  1828),  Lorenz  (Argent.  1751),  Mosheim 
(in  his  Du9erU,\  Schreiber  (Regiom.  1710) ;  on  their 
dissensions,  by  Goldhom  (in  Ilgen^s  Zekschr,  1840), 
Graner  (Cob.'l749),  Ittig  (Lips.  1690,  1703),  Kniewel 
(Gld.  1842),  Rheinwald  (Bon.  1884),  Schenliel  (Basle, 
1838) ;  on  their  doctrinal  and  literary  views,  by 
Harenberg  (Brunser.  1746),  Lobstein  (Giess.  1775) ; 
on  their  connection  with  Judaism,  by  C.  A.  Crusius 
(Lips.  1770),  Van  Heyst  (L.  B.  1828),  Kraft  (Erl.  1772), 
J.  C.  Schmid  (Erl.  1782);  on  their  Scriptures,  by  Ess 
(Leipz.  1816),  Hamerich  (Hafn.  1702),  Mosheim 
(Helmst.  1725),  Surer  (Salzb.  1784),  C.  W.  F.  Walch 
(Lpz.  1779),.  Woken  (Lpz.1782);  on  their  charity,  by 
Gnde  (ZitUw,  1727),  Kotz  (Regensb.  1889) ;  on  their 
persecutions,  by  M.  Crusius  (Hamb.  1721),  Kortholt 
(Rost.  1689),  Lazari  (Rom.  1749),  Schmidt  (Frcft. 
1797) ;  on  thehr  meetings,  by  Hansen  (Hafn.  1794), 
Leuthior  (Neap.  1746);  on  their  civil  relations,  by 
Gothofi^dus  (in  Zomii  Bibl  AfU,\  Holste  (Helmst. 
1676);  on  ancient  representations  concerning  them, 
by  Buchner  (Viteb.  1687),  Francke  (Viteb.  1791),  Hall- 
bauer  (Jen.  1738),  Kortholt  (Kil.  1674),  SeidenstOcker 
(Helmst.  1790) ;  on  their  hymns,  by  J.  G.  Walch  (Jen. 
1787) ;  on  the  apostles*  administration,  by  Hartmann 
(Berol.  1699),  Semler  (HaL  1767),  Zola  (Ticin.  1780), 
Weller  (Zwick.  1758).  Orgamzaium  and  Gownmeni 
of  the  ApottoMcai  Church  (Presbyterian  Board,  Phil.); 
BUbltotheca  Sacra,  viii,  878.     See  Church,  CoxsTrru- 

TION  OF. 

ApostoUcal  Brethren.    See  Apostouci. 

ApoBtoUoal  Canons.    See  Canon. 

Apostolical  Catholic  Church.  See  Catho- 
uc  Apostolic  Church. 

Apostolical  Church,  properly,  a  church  framed 
npon  the  principles  of  the  apostles.  Of.  these  princi- 
ples the  essentid  one  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
apostles ;  and  the  principle  next  in  importance  the  or- 
der established  by  them,  so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from 
their  writings.  ^^  The  apostollcity  of  the  church  is  an 
attribute  which  belongs  to  it  as  a  Chrittian  societ}* ;  for 
DO  community  can  establish  its  claim  to  the  title  of 
church  unless  there  be  a  substantial  agreement  be- 
tween its  doctrines  and  institutions  and  those  of  the  in- 
spired men  whom  Christ  commissioned  to  establish  his 
church  upon  earth"  (Litton,  On  the  CAtircA,  bk.  iii,  ch.  i). 
As  to  the  neceesaiy  elements  of  this  agreement  with  the 
apostles,  the  Christian  churches  differ  with  each  other. 

In  the  primitive  Church,  the  term  apostolical  was 
naturally  and  properly  used  to  designate  those  particu- 
lar  churches  which  had  been  founded  by  the  personal 
ministry  of  any  one  of  the  apostles,  viz.,  the  churches 
of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Rome.  Not 
unnaturally,  too,  it  was  supposed  tliat  these  churches 
had  superior  culture  and  Christian  knowledge,  and  it 
therefore  became  customary  for  churches  in  their  neigh- 
borhood to  refer  disputed  questions  of  discipline,  etc.,  to 
them  for  advice.  From  these  simple  begiuDtngs  grew 
up  claims  to  authority^  for  which  the  apostles  them- 
selves had  laid  no  foundation,  either  in  their  writings 
or  in  their  personal  administration  (Mosheim,  Commen' 
tariet,  §  21). 

The  Churoh  of  Rome  claims  to  be  exclusively  the 
apostolical  church.    The  Church  of  Englsnd  and  the  I 


Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  Stittt 
claim  to  be  apostolical  churches,  bat  not  exclnsivelj 
such,  as  they  admit  the  **  apostolidty"  of  the  Gre^ 
and  Roman  churches,  while  they  deny  the  title  to  sU 
non-prolatical  churches.  The  ground  of  this  azrogsat 
assumption  is  the  ecclesiastical  theory  known  as  the 
Apostolical  Succession  (q.  ▼.).  See  Dens,  7%eologia^ 
t.  ii,  §  78 ;  Palmer,  On  ike  Churchy  pt.  i,  ch.  viii ;  and, 
for  the  refutation,  Elliott,  Deiineation  ofBomamsm^  bk. 
iii, ch. il,  §  8;  Litton, On  theChurch,  pt  iii.  See  Aros- 
TOLic;  Apostolic  Aqe;  (Church)  Apostouc; 
Archaolooy.  On  the  constitution  of  the  prinutire 
Church,  see  Church,  CoNSTrrunoN  of. 
ApcNBtolical  Church  Directory  {at  diarttyai 

ai  did  KX^|icvro£  xai  KavovtQ  incXfyaiaonicoi  riavayiuv 
'AvooroXwv},  a  work  which  originated  at  the  be^- 
ning  of  the  Sd  century,  and  is  extant  in  several  £hi- 
opic  and  Arabic  manuscripts,  and  in  one  Greek.    Al- 
though it  agrees  in  many  points  with  the  seventh  and 
eighth  books  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  as  weQ 
as  with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  it  is  yet  independent 
of  both.     It  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  work  con- 
nected with  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  was  probably  made  use  of  by  the  author 
of  the  seventh  book  of  the  Constitutions.   The  Chnrdi 
Directory  is  divided  into  35  articles,  and  contains  pre- 
scriptions of  John,  and  ecclesiastical  rescripts  of  the 
other  apostles  on  bishops,  elders,  readers,  deacons,  and 
widows,  the  duties  of  laymen,  and  on  the  qnesdon 
whether  women  aro  to  take  part  in  conducting  relig- 
ious services.    It  concludes  with  an  exhortation  of 
Peter  to  observe  these  prescriptions.     Bickell  (Ge- 
tcklchte  dee  Kirchenrtcht*^  Giessen,  18id,  p.  87  eq.)  has 
been  the  first  to  call  again  attention  to  this  collection, 
which  had  almost  wholly  fallen  into  oblivion.    He  has 
also  given  (p.  107-132),  from  a  Vienna  manuscript,  the 
Greek  text  with  Gorman  translation,  and  added  the 
various  readings  of  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Ethi- 
opic  text  (from  Hiob  Ludolf 's  CommaUariiu  m  kuto- 
riam  /Et^opieam^  p.  314  sq.),  the  only  one  which  had 
heretofore  l)een  printed.     There  are  important,  al- 
though not  decisive,  reasons  for  the  assumption  that 
the  "4^i^axat  of  the  Apostles,**  mentioned  by  Eose- 
bius  (//<#/.  Ecd,  1.  iii.  ch.  xxv),  are  identical  with  the 
Apostolical  Churoh  Directory  (Bfckell,  p.  98).— Her- 
zog,  ReaUEnqfHopddle,  i,  452. 

Apostolical  Clerks,  the  name  of  two  raoaastie 
orders,  most  commonly  called  Jesuates  and  Tbeatines. 
See  these  articles. 

Apostolical  Congregation.    See  Coxorboa.- 

TlOJf. 

Apostolical  Constitntiona.    See  CossfTTnr- 

TIONS. 

Apostolical  Council  Is  a  title  properly  applied 
to  the  first  convention  or  synod  of  the  Christian  Clmrch 
authorities,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  Acts  xr, 
A.D.  47.    The  conversion  of  Comelios  having  tbrowm 
open  the  church  to  Gentiles,  many  uncircnmciaed  per- 
sons were  soon  gathered  into  the  communion  formed 
at  Antioch  under  the  labors  of  Paul  and  BamalMa; 
but,  on  the  visit  of  certain  Jewish  Christians  from  Je* 
rusalem,  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the  admission  of  avcli 
Gentiles  as  had  not  even  l)een  proeeljftes  to  Judaissn, 
but  were  brought  in  directly  from  paganism.     To  set- 
tle this  question,  the  brotherhood)  at  Antioch  deputed. 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  several  others,  to  lay  the 
matter  before  a  general  meeting  of  the  apoetks  and 
elders  at  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  obtein 
their  formal  and  final  decision  on  a  point  of  so  vital 
importance  to  the  progress  of  the  (jrospel  in  all  heatliea 
lands.    On  their  arrival  and  presentation  of  the  sab- 
ject,  a  similar  opposition  (and  of  a  warm  character,  ass 
we  find  from  the  notices  in  GaL  ii)  was  made   ^y 
Christians  fonneriy  of  the  Pharisaic  party  at  the  me. 
tropolis ;  so  that  it  was  only  when,  after  o^slderalkle 
dispute,  Peter  had  rehearsed  bia  experieace  wiUi 
erence  to  Cornelias,  sod  tho  aigiud  imnUa  of  the 
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bon  of  Fftvl  and  Barnabas  uaong  the  Gentilea  had 
been  ncoanfced,  that  James,  as  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, pronoimoed  in  favor  of  releasing  those  received 
into  ths  church  from  Gentilism  without  requiring  cir- 
camdsHm  or  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial 
Jiw.    This  conclusion  was  generally  assented  to,  and 
promalgited  in  a  regular  ecclesiastical  form,  which 
vu  sent  as  an  encyclical  letter  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
back  to  Antioch,  to  be  thence  circulated  in  all  the 
charches  in  pagan  countries.     For  an  elucidation  of 
the  heathen  practices  forbidden  in  the  same  document, 
see  Decree,    For  a  discussion  of  the  chronological 
difficulties  connected  with  the  subject,  see  Paul. — 
Neander,  Piimtwff  and  Trammff,  i,  183  sq. ;  Conybeare 
and  Howson,  St,  Paul,  i,  212  sq.;  Kitto,  Dailjf  Bibh 
IBad.  Tiii,  283  sq.     See  Council. 
Apostolical  Decree.    See  Decree. 
Apostolical  FathexB,  a  name  used  to  designate 
those  Christian  wrriters  (of  whom  any  remains  are  now 
extant)  who  were  contemporary  with  any  of  the  apos- 
tles; that  is  to  say,  who  U^sed  and  wrote  before  A.D. 
12IX    Historically,  these  writers  form  a  link  of  con- 
nectioa  between  the  apostles  and  the  Apologbts  (q.  ▼.) 
of  the  second  century.     There  are  five  nsmes  usually 
given  as  those  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  i.  e.  there 
are  five  men  who  lived  during  the  ago  of  the  apostles, 
and  who  did  converse,  or  mijiht  have  conversed  with 
then,  to  whom  writings  still  extant  have  been  as- 
cribed, viz.  Barnabas,  Clement  of  Bome,  Ignatius, 
PoJvcsrp,  Hermaa.     The  following  works  are  general- 
ly counted  to  these  writers :  1.  The  epistle  of  Barna- 
bas [see  Babkabab]  ;  2.  Two  epistles  of  Clement, 
bishop  of  Rome,  to  the  Corinthians  [see  Clemezit  of 
Bome] ;  3.  Several  epistles  of  Ignatius,  bishop  of  An- 
tioch [see  IoiiATicrs3 ;  4.  An  epistle  of  Polycarp,  bish- 
q)  of  Smyrna,  to  the  PhOippians  [see  Poltcarp]  ;  5. 
The  epbUe  (of  an  unknown  author)  to  Diognetus  [see 
DioosETCs] ;  6.  The  book  entitled  Pastor  Nernuu  [see 
Herm as].   Certain  fragments  of  Papiaa  are  also  com- 
monly mclnded  among  the  Apostolical  Fathers. 

Of  the  writings  attributed  to  these  fathers,  some 
at  least  sre  of  donbtftil  genuineness  (on  this  point, 
see  the  individual  titles  referred  to). 

Then  can  be  no  question  of  the  value  of  these  writ- 
nigs  to  church  history,  and  even  to  our  knowledge  of 
Scriptorc,  not  so  much  for  the  facts  they  contain,  for 
these  axe  of  slight  importance,  or  for  their  critical  or 
doctrinal  contents,  but  on  account  of  the  illustrations 
they  afford  of  the  practical  religious  life  of  the  period, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  quotations  they  contain 
<nm  the  N.  T.  Scriptures.  "  It  has  often  been  rc- 
l&arkcd  tliat  there  is  no  period  of  the  Christian  church 
hi  regard  to  which  we  have  so  little  information  as  that 
c^ above  thirty  yttat,  reaching  from  the  death  of  Peter 
aad  Paul  to  that  of  John.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
befieve  that  any  of  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fa- 
then  now  extant  were  published  during  tiiat  interval. 
Those  of  them  that  are  genuine  do  not  convey  to  us 
nncfa  inforcaation  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
church,  and  add  bot  littie  to  onr  knowledge  upon  any 
nilfject;  and  what  may  be  ^eaned  fh)m  later  writers 
eoocemfaig  this  period  is  very  defective,  and  not  much 
to  be  depended  upon*  It  is  enough  that  God  has  given 
OS  io  His  Word  wwy  thing  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  onr  opjnioiis  and  the  regulation  of  our  conduct ; 
ao4  we  cannot  doabt  that  He  has  in  mercy  and  wis- 
^  withheld  ftom  us  what  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  think  would  have  been  greatly  abused.  As  mat- 
teri  stand,  we  liaTe  these  two  important  points  estab- 
l«hed:  iitst,  that  we  have  no  certain  information — 
Bothing  on  which,  as  a  mere  question  of  evidence,  we 
can  place  any  firoi  reliance-wu  to  what  the  inspired 
^posties  taught  aod  ordained  but  what  is  contained  in 
Of  dedoced  ft«n  the  canonical  Scriptures ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  there  are  no  men,  except  the  authors  of 
the  books  of  Scripture,  to  whom  tbere  is  any  thing 
iike  a  pbnuihie  pretence  for  ealUng  upoo  us  to  look 


up  to  as  guides  or  orades"  (Cunningham,  //tjfoncat 
Theology,  voL  i,  ch.  iv). 

It  b  obvious  that  the  writings  of  men  so  near  to  the 
time  of  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  must  be  of  great  im* 
portance  for  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.,  and  for  the  set- 
tlement ti  the  canon.  Lardner,  after  giving  lists  of 
the  citations  and  allusions  to  be  found  in  the  Apostol- 
ical Fathers  severally,  sums  op  as  follows:  ** In  these 
writings  there  is  all  the  notice  taken  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  that  could  be  expected.  Barna- 
bas, though  so  early  a  writer,  appears  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Clem- 
ent, writing  in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  Bome  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth  on  occasion  of  some  discussion 
there,  desires  them  to  *■  take  into  their  hands  the  epis- 
tle of  the  blessed  apostle  Paul,*  written  to  them,  and 
refers  them  particularly  to  a  port  of  that  epistle  in 
which  he  admonished  them  against  strife  and  conten- 
tion. He  has  likewise,  in  his  epistle,  divers  clear  and 
undeniable  allusions  to  St.  Paul's  epistle  written  to 
the  church  over  which  he  presided,  and  in  whose  name 
he  wrote,  not  to  mention  at  present  other  things.  5. 
Quotations  there  could  not  be,  as  we  have  often  ob- 
served, in  the  book  of  Hennas ;  but  allusions  there  are 
to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  such  as  were  suit- 
able to  his  design.  6.  Ignatius,  writing  to  the  Church 
of  Ephestis,  takes  notice  of  the  epistle  of  Paul  written 
to  them,  in  which  he  *  makes  mention  of  them  in  Christ 
Jesus.*  7.  Lastly,  Polycarp,  writing  to  the  Philippi- 
ans,  refers  them  to  the  epistie  of  the  '  blessed  and  re* 
nowned  Paul,*  written  to  them,  if  not  also,  as  I  im- 
agine, to  the  epistles  sent  to  the  Thessalonians,  Chris< 
tians  of  the  same  province,  not  to  mention  now  his 
express  quotations  of  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  his  numerous  and  manifest  allusions  to  them. 
8.  From  thtee  particulars  here  mentioned,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  they  have  not  omitted  to  take  notice  of  ant 
book  of  the  New  Testament  which,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  their  design  led  them  to  mention.  Their 
silence,  therefore,  about  any  other  books  can  be  no 
prejudice  to  their  genuinenesp,  if  we  shaU  hereafter 
meet  with'  credible  testimonies  to  thenr.  And  we  may 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  apostolical  fa- 
thers were  some  of  those  persons  horn  whom  succeed- 
ing writers  received  tlMtfuU  and  satisfiictory  evidence 
which  they  appear  to  have  had  concerning  the  seVenl 
books  of  the  New  Testament*'  (Lardner,  WoHU,  ii, 
118  sq.). 

Tho  importanco  of  the  subject  justifies  the  insertion 
here  of  the  following  elaborate  examination  of  all  tho 
citations  from  the  N.  T.  made  by  the  apostolic  fiithers, 
prepared  for  this  work  by  the  Bev.  Wolcott  Calkins,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  second  epistle  of  Clement  and  the 
larger  recension  of  Ignatius,  being  regarded  as  spuri- 
ous, are  not  cited.  The  text  used  is  Hefele*s.  Tho 
abridgments  used  are  Clem.,  for  First  Epistie  of  Clem- 
ent to  the  Corinthians;  Bar,,  Cath.  EpbUe  of  Barna- 
bas ;  Ign.  Eph,,  for  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Ephe- 
sians ;  Tgn,  Magn,,  Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians ;  Isn. 
TraL,  Ignatius  to  the  Trallians ;  Ign,  Bom,,  Ignatius 
to  the  Bomans ;  Ign.  Phil.,  Ignatius  to  the  PhiladeU 
phians ;  Ign.  Sn^m.,  Ignatius  to  the  Smymasans ;  Ign. 
Pol.,  Ignatius  to  Polycarp;  Pol.,  for  Epistle  of  Poly- 
carp to  the  Philippians ;  ffer.  Via.,  the  Visions  of  Her- 
mas ;  ffer.  Man,,  the  Commands  of  Hermas ;  JJer, 
Sim.,  the  Similitudes  of  Hermas. 

I.  These  faihera  bear  direct  testimony  io  three  qfSt, 
PauPs  Kpiatlea,-^!.)  Clem.  47:  "Take  hi  your  hands 
the  epistie  of  Saint  Paul  the  apostle.  What  did  he 
write  to  you  when  the  Gospel  first  began  to  l>e  preach- 
ed? (ti^  afrxi  ^^^  ivayytXiov,  Comp.  Hefele*8  Latin 
version).  lYuly  he  was  moved  of  the  Spirit  to  writo 
yon  concerning  himself  and  Cephas  and  ApoUos,  be- 
cause even  then  you  bad  begun  to  form  factions.  But 
this  faction  did  not  lead  you  into  the  worst  sins,  be- 
cause you  yielded  to  apostles  so  iUustrious,  and  to  a 
man  approved  by  them.**    Hero  tlie  refierence  to  1 
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Cor.  1, 12,  is  nnmistakable.  Paul's  inspiration  is  also 
claimed. — (2.)  fgn,  Kph,  12 :  **  Ye  are  partakers  of  the 
sacred  mysteries  with  Paul, ....  who  also,  thronghont 
his  whole  epistle  (£v  vday  iflri^roXy,  not  *  every  ep.' 
Credner,  Emleit.  i,  895,  has  no  ground  to  claim  that 
this  passage  has  been  interpolated  fh)m  the  larger 
[spurious]  recension),  makes  mention  of  you  in  Christ 
Jesus.**  Here  the  reference  to  Eph.  i,  9 ;  iii,  8,  b  very 
striking.— (8.)  Pol,  8:  "  Neither  I,  nor  any  other  like 
mc,  can  attain  unto  tbd  wisdom  of  the  sainted  and  il- 
lustrious Paul,  who,  when  he  was  with  you  in  the  pres- 
ence of  men  then  linng,  taught  most  fully  and  forci- 
bly the  word  of  truth ;  and,  when  absent  from  you, 
wrote  a  letter  (fc7r((rro\d£,  plor.  for  sing. ;  compare  De 
Wette,  EitU.  i.  d.  K.  T,  p.  7,  8d  ed.  §  150),  by  which 
you  may  ht  built  up  in  the  fiiith,  if  yon  study  it  atten- 
tively." Compare  Phil,  i,  27.— PU,  11 :  "  But  I  have 
neither  perceived  nor  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind 
among  you,  with  whom  St,  P<iul  labored,  who  are 
[praised]  in  the  beginning  of  his  epistle."  (Hefele 
endorses  the  conjecture  that  ^^Uauktti"  has  been  lost 
from  the  text,  with  the  loss  of  the  Greek  in  ch.  x,  xi, 
and  zii.)    Comp.  Phtl.  i,  5. 

II.  ^  ftwpassoffet  of  the  iV.  T,  art  dUtineUy  quoted, 
eiiher  as  the  language  of  the  Lord,  the  apotUeiy  or  of 
*^ Scripture," — Bar.  4 :  "  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  lest 
we  be  found,  as  it  is  written,  Many  are  called,  few  ara 
chosen"  (Matt,  xx,  16;  xxii,  14.  The  signs  of  quota- 
tion in  this  and  the  next  instance,  tcriptum  «/,  inquit, 
are  constantly  employed  by  Barnabas  in  citing  from 
O.  T.). — Bar.  7 :  ^'  So  they,  mquit,  who  desire  to  seo 
me  and  be  received  into  my  kingdom,  must  reach  mo 
through  afflictions  and  suffsrings"  (Matt,  xvi,  24. 
Compare  Hefele,  Sendxhraben  dea  Ap.  Bam.  p.  66+). 
— Ciem.  84 :  *'  For,  he  says,  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  car 
heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  roan,  what 
things  he  hath  prepared  for  them  that  wait  for  him*'  (1 
Cor.  ii,  9,  almost  exactly ;  while  both  Paul  and  Clem* 
ent  differ  in  synonymes,  arrangement,  and  every  thing 
but  sentiment,  from  the  Sept.  of  Isa.  Ixiv,  8, 4,  whenco 
Paul  quotes). — Clem,  46 :  ^  *  Remember  tho  woids  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ;  for  he  said,  Woe  to  that  man  ;  it  had  been 
good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom  (Matt,  xxvi, 
21) ;  rather  than  oflbnd  one  of  my  elect  (Matt,  xviil, 
6),  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstono  were  hanged 
about  him,  and  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  sea,  than 
that  he  should  offend  one  of  these  little  ones**  (Mark 
i X,  42 ;  Luke  xvii,  2).  Similar  examples  of  citing  from 
various  gospels  under  the  general  designation  of  Xoyoc 
ro0  Kvpiov  may  be  found  in  Clem.  Alex.  Str^mi.  iii,  18 ; 
also  frequenUy  in  Irenasus  and  Justin  Martyr. — Pd, 
2 :  '^  Mindful  of  what  our  Lord  said  when  ho  taught, 
*  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged  (Matt,  vii,  1,  lit.); 
forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven  (Luke  vi,  87) ;  be 
merciful,  that  ye  may  obtain  mercy  (Luke  vi,  86) ;  in 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you 
again  (Matt,  vii,  2) ;  and  blessed  are  the  poor,  and 
those  who  suffer  persecution,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom 
of  God***  (Matt.  V,  8;  Luke  vi,  20).  — Po/.  7:  "The 
Lord  said,  *  The  spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the  flesh  is 
weak**'  (Mark  xiv,  88,  lit.).-Po^.'xi:  "Do  we  not 
know  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world,  as  St.  Paul 
teaches  ?'*  (1  Cor.  vi,  2,  apparently  literal,  but  the 
Greek  is  lost.  Credncr*8  ground  for  suspecting  the 
last  clause  is  singular  enough — because  Polycarp  never 
gives  the  name  of  an  author  cited !  EM.  ».  d.  N,  T. 
p.  445).  — Po/.  12:  "As  is  said  in  these  Scriptures, 
Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not  (Psa.  iv,  5,  quoted  by  Paul 
without  acknowledgment) ;  and,  let  not  the  sun  go 
down  upon  your  wrath**  (Eph.  iv,  26 ;  O.  and  N.  T. 
blended  as  "scriptures**).  These  are  believed  to  be 
the  only  examples  of  explicit  citations  with  marks  of 
quotation,  except  such  as  may  have  been  taken  from 
the  Sept.  or  the  N.  T.  Alleged  mbquotations  wOl  be 
discussed  in  the  sequel. 

III.  Afang paatages  are  cited  toiih  mbstanUal  accwra- 
ey,  UU  mtkotU  indications  of  quotation. — Bar.  19 :  '  *  Give 


to  every  one  that  asketh  thee*'  (Luke  vi,  80,  lit.,  if, 
with  MSS.  B  K  L,  181^7,  ik  be  omitted,  and  rtf  with 
B ;  Matt,  v,  42,  nearly).—/^.  Born.  8 :  "  For  the  things 
whiph  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are 
not  seen  are  eternal*'  (2  Cor.  iv,  18,  lit.  But  the  pafr- 
sage  is  doubtful ;  not  found  in  anc.  Lat.  vers.,  Syrian 
fragm.,  nor  Syrus). — Clem.  2 :  "  Ready  for  every  good 
work*'  (Titus  iii,  1,  dg  for  Tp6g).—Clem.  86:  "Who 
being  the  brightness  of  his  majesty  QisyaXunrvvijc  for 
i^Kvc)i  ^  *o  much  l>etter  than  the  angels,  as  he  has 
obtained  a  more  excellent  name**  (Heb.  i,  8,  4). — Ign. 
Bom.  6 :  "  For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?**  (Matt,  xvi, 
26,  slight  change  in  arrangement).  —  PoL  1 :  "In 
whom,  not  leaving  seen,  ye  believe ;  and  believing,  ye 
rejoice  with  joy  unspealcable**  (1  Pet  i,  8,  with  slight 
omission). — Pol.  2:  "Believing  on  him  that  raised 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  gave  him 
glory**  (1  Pet.  i,  21,  slight  change  in  arrangement).— 
Her.  Sim, Si  "They  denied  the  name  by  which  they 
were  called"  (Jas.  ii,  7,  far  more  exact  than  appears 
in  £ng.  versions;  quod  super  eos  erat  invocatum=rd 
kmKkffisvki^if/iQC  [rtin-ot'i]).— ^*r.  J/a«.12,6:  "  If  y« 
resist  him,  he  will  flee  from  you  with  confusion**  (Jas, 
iv,  7). — Pol.  5 :  "  Lust  warreth  against  the  spirit  (1 
Pet.  ii,  11) ;  and  neither  fornicators,  nor  effeminate, 
nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God**  (1  Cor.  vi,  9, 10 :  the  passage  is 
remarkable,  because,  while  many  words  in  Paul  are 
omitted,  iwikaKoi  and  ap^gvoKoirat,  which  had  ac- 
quired a  scandalously  technical  signification,  are  re- 
tained. Comp.  the  long  list  of  sins  in  Clem.  85  and 
Rom.  i,  29-82.  The  resemblance  Is  remarkable). — 
PoL  4 ;  "  The  love  of  money  is  a  beginning  of  all  evil. 
Knowing,  therefore,  that  we  brought  nothing  into  this 
world,  but  neither  can  we  carry  any  thing  out,  let 
us,*'  etc.  (1  Tim.  vi,  7,  the  order  of  clauses  transposed. 
Compare  Pol.  8 ;  1  Pet  ii,  22, 24).— /W.  2 :  "  Not  ren- 
dering evil  for  evil,  nor  railing  for  railing**  (1  Pet  iii, 
9,  lit). — Pol,  7:  "For  whoever  confesseth  not  tliat 
Jesns  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  Antichrist**  (1 
John  iv,  8).  The  following  list  embraces  accQiate 
quotations  and  very  striking  resemblances. 

o_  (1  Pel.!, IS. 
'*—  tlFetUi.9. 
(GaLlv,8& 
8=  ^lTlusa«i.v,lT. 
(lTlm.rl,7,10. 

1  Cor.  viil,  9,  la 

Gftl.  vi,  7. 

Eph.  T,  S5. 

1  Pet  Ii,  11. 

Rom.  ziv,  10, 12. 

3  Cor.  vill,  SL 

1  Pet  iv,  T. 

1  John  tr,  8. 

1  F^t  II,  S8,  84. 

1  Pet.  U,  IS,  17. 

SThe«.iil,lft. 

GftL  i,  7. 


Bar.  6=     Matt  Ix,  13. 
CAeto  X,  42. 
"    T=-(2Tim.Iv,  1. 
|lPfetiv,5. 
Clem.   S  =  TitilUl. 
"     Sl  =  Heb.iv,12. 
''     85=  Rom.  1,29. 
"     48  =  1  Cor.  X,  24 
Ign.  Eph.    14  =  Matt  xil,  88. 
*^   Maen.lO  =  lCor.v,7. 
"    Rom.    6  =  1  Cor.  iv,  4 
♦•    Smyr.   1  =  Matt  HI,  16. 
"        "      6  =  Mattxix,ll 

/Acta  ii,  84. 
roL  1  =  •{  Eph.  ii,  8, 9. 
)l  Peti,8. 
u   o—  /Matt  X, 86. 
*—  t2CJor.iv,24. 
Her.  Man. 


PoL 


it 


fc( 


It 

u 
il 

II 


6  = 


0  = 

7  = 

8  = 

10  = 

11  = 

12  = 


Ii 


•t 


ii 


ii 


Eph.  iv,  80. 
/Luke  xvi,  la 
(Matt  V,  32. 

Jas.  iv,  7. 

John  xiv,  6. 


8       = 

4,   1  = 

18,   6  = 
Sim.    0,18  = 

IT.  Mang  extended  passages  in  the  Ap.  Fathers  are 
close  imitations  of  similar  passages  in  N.  T. — Ckm.  9- 
12 :  The  examples  of  the  ancient  worthies  is  adduced 
on  the  model  of  Heb.  xi.  The  list  not  only  corresponds 
— Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Lot,  Rafaab — ^but  many  ex- 
pressions agree.  And  the  magnificent  close  of  the 
chapter  in  Hebrews  is  reproduced  with  litUe  change 
in  Clem.  46.  He  then  begins  ch.  46,  like  Heb.  xii, 
with  a  reference  to  these  examples  for  our  enoonrag»- 
ment  Heb.  xii,  1,  is,  however,  reproduced  still  more 
accurately  in  ch.  19.--Clem.  86  is  a  dose  imitation  of 
the  beginning  of  Heb.  i. — Her,  Sim.  ix,  21 :  A  para- 
phrase of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  Matt,  xiii,  6-28. 
(Comp.  Herm.  Vis.  iii,  G.  Also,  Sim.  ix,  20,  and  Matt 
xiii,  7 ;  xix,  28.  Also,  Vis.  iv,  8,  and  1  Pet.  i,  6,  7,)— 
Pol,  6 :  The  advice  to  deacons  is  a  remarkable  imita* 
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tkm  of  Pknl's  charge  to  Timothy  (ch.  iii.).— C/(nn.  49 : 
Tbe  pniM  of  charity,  close!}*  imitating  1  Cor.  xiii ; 
followiog  also  Col.  iii,  14;  1  Pet.  iv,  8;  Ja».  v,  20; 
Gtl.  i,  4 ;  John  iU,  16 ;  1  John  iv,  9, 10.  There  is  not 
a  thoDght  in  the  whole  chapter  which  ia  not  to  be  found 
inN.T. 

y.  Betides  the  above,  there  are  nuutjf  exprettkm*  cjh 
parotic  takmfrom  the  N,  T. :  also  allosiona  and  ref- 
eiences  too  inexact  to  be  called  quotations,  which  sin- 
g^j  might  appear  insignificant,  but  occurring  on  evtry 
IMge  are  weigthy  aiigomenta.  Westcott  (Cukom  N,  T. 
p.  80, 40, 47)  gives  many  examples  of  coincidence  in 
laoguge  of  the  PP.  App.  with  the  N.  T. 

(1)  Pecttlisr  to  Clement  and  St.  Peter :  dyaQowoitaf 
actkfoniQ,  TToifiViov,  (2)  Peculiar  to  Clement,  St. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul :  AyaB^  awtiiiimg,  oyioo'/ioc*  <(- 

ifranri,  vxo^peiv,  ^Xa^fXia,  ftXoUviaf  fiX6l§voQ. 
(3)  Peculiar  to  Clement  and  St.  Paul :  d/UTafiikffTot, 
iyKpOTivioBai^  Xutov^oq,  Xitrovpyia.  Xfirovpyiiv, 
fuucapienogf  o/icrip/ioi,  iroXircia,  iroXirtviiv  (Polyc), 
(Tffiyoc,  nfAvoTfiCt  xiP^fitmvopMi.  (4)  Peculiar  to  Ig- 
otUiis  and  SL  Paul,  very  numerous,  e.  g. :  dSotcifiot, 
ttvwf^Hyf'lvSa'icfiof,  ^innouv,  etc.  (5)  Peculiar  to 
Ignatius  and  St.  John :  ayaini,  ayairay,  and  o  o^pa- 
voc  instead  of  oi  oi/pavoi  (St,  Paul  and  Clement). 
(6)  Peculiar  to  Polycarp  and  St.  Paul :  airoirXavav,  <ip- 
pc^^,  d^apyvpo^t  ^"^  coXov,  ftiTMoXoyia,  xpoptlif. 
Ot  the  allusions  and  references  no  enumerations 
need  be  given,  as  they  will  be  found  indicated  in  the 
loot  •notes  of  ever}'  page  of  Hefele's  edition,  and 
numed  together  in  his  index. 

VI.  In  a  few  instances  these  fathers  (tppear  to  make 
mi^pKitUlcmM ;  i.  e.  they  cite  as  "words  of  the  Lord,'' 
or  of  "  Scripture,**  what  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
X.  T.— So  Bar.  4 :  *'  The  Son  of  God  says  let  us  resist 
all  iniquit}',  and  hold  it  in  hatred.**     This  is  not  to  be 
/ouiid  in  the  N.  T.,  nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  any  apoc- 
n-phsl  gospel.     It  must  have  boen  taken  ftova.  some 
tiadition,  or  tbo  mere  sentiment  may  have  been  cited 
frtiD  Jas.  iv,  7,  cr  2  Tim.  ii,  19 — drrornna  dwb  dciKia^\ 
and  Psa.cxix,  1C3— <lcuMav  ifUfftica.Sar,  G:  *' Be- 
hold, Mith  the  Lord,  I  will  make  the  lost  things  like  the 
irst,"    This  may  lie  a  loose  quotation  of  Matt,  xx,  IG. 
Comp.  Ezek.  xxxvi,  11. — CUm.  23 :  "  Far  from  us  bo 
this  scripture  which  saith,  Wretched  are  they  who  are 
(looble  minded  and  doubtful ;  saying,  wc  have  beard 
these  things  even  from  the  timo  of  our  fathers,  and,  be- 
hold, ve  have  grown  old,  and  none  of  thcso  things  have 
happened  to  us. "    This  is  supposed  by  somo  to  bo  taken 
from  some  apocryphal  source  (Coteler,  who,  however, 
&ils  to  indicate  the  precise  source).    Others  regard  it  as 
a  careless  ciUtion  of  Jas.  i,  8,  and  2  Pet.  iii,  4.    Both 
explanationa  are  unsatisfactory'.     It  may  lo  a  mere 
blander  of  Clement. — /7a.  Smjpr,  3 :  "  And  when  ho 
came  to  those  who  were  with  Peter,  he  said  unto  them, 
Takr,  handle  mp,  and  see  that  I  am  not  a  disembodied 
ipiirit."     Probably  this  passage  would  never  have  l>een 
nvpected  as  it  has  been  but  for  the  remark  of  Euse- 
hins  {Hitt,  Ec.  cxvi,  26)  that  he  did  not  know  whence 
Ignat.  cited,  and  tho  conjecture  of  Jerome  (De  Vir. 
^.  fffB.  n.  l€)  that  it  was  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Naz- 
aren«».     Pearson  suspects  an  oral  tradition.     (Comp. 
Credner,  Btitrage^  i,  407.)     But  the  imitation  of  Luke, 
xxvf^  39,  IS  quite  as  close  as  many  unchallenged  quo- 
tations.    But  the  moft  remarkable  fact  about  these 
&lse  dtationa  ia  yet  to  Ije  mentioned :  they  are  not 
confined  to  tho  N.  T.     Thus,  Bar,  9:  "The  Scrip- 
tores  relate  that  Abraham  circumscribed  three  hundred 
and  eighteen  men  of  his  own  household.*'     A  loose 
oombination  of  Gen.  xvii,  26,  27,  and  xiv,  lA.—Clem. 
^:  Many  sentences  not  to  be  found  are  inserted  in 
qnotationa  from  the  O.  T,—Clem,  46 :  '*  For  it  is  writ- 
teo,  join  yourselves  with  the  saints,  because  all  who 
adhere  to  them  will  be  sanctified.**    (Unscriptural,  per- 
haps ;  certainly  not  in  Scripture.)    And  again  in  an- 
other place.  "With  an  innocent  man  thou  shalt  bo  in- 


nocent, with  the  elect  thou  shalt  be  elect,  and  with  the 
froward  thou  shalt  be  froward"  (Pea.  xviii,  26;  very 
loosely). — Bar,  7:  Ceremonies  are  quoted  fh)m  **the 
prophet"  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  tradition. 
(Comp.  Justin.  Vial,  c,  Trypk.  n.  40 ;  Tertul.  adv.  Jvd, 
c.  xiv;  adv.  Marc,  iii,  7.)  Our  conclusions  from 
these  fkcta  are :  1st.  It  is  wholly  incredible  that  these 
citations  have  been  made  from  any  apocryphal  books 
of  the  N.  T.  now  in  existence.  Very  few  of  them  have 
been  traced  with  any  plausibility  to  such  sources,  and 
these  have  quite  as  much  resemblance  to  the  genu- 
ine as  to  the  apocryphal  books.  2d.  And  yet  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  these  fathers  copied  from 
the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.  The  citations  absolutely  literal 
are  xtry  few  and  brief,  and  of  the  nature  of  proverbs 
cr  maxims,  which  could  not  be  readily  forgotten  or 
varied.  (£.  r*,  1  Cor.  ii,  9 ;  Q.  Clem.  S4 :  Matt,  vii,  1 ; 
Qu.  Pol.  2:  Mark  xiv,  88;  Qo.  Pol.  7:  1  Pet.  ill,  9; 
Qu.  Pol.  2.)  Citations  are  expressly  made  only  from 
Matt.,  Luke,  1  Cor.,  and  £ph. ;  and  only  sixty  out  of 
fome  one  hundred  apparent  references  are  close  imita* 
tions.  rd.  But  the  O.  T.  b  quoted  quite  as  careless]}', 
in  many  instances,  as  the  New.  Very  few  books  of 
the  O.  T.  are  expressly  named.  The  few  literal  quo- 
tations fW)m  the  0.  T.  are  also  of  the  nature  of  prov- 
erbs. (E.  g.,  Prov.  V,  6 ;  Qu.  Clem.  80 1  Prov.  x,  12 ; 
Qu.  Clem.  49.)  More  false  citations  from  the  O.  T. 
are  made  than  fWim  the  New ;  and  all  these  were,  of 
course,  mere  blunders,  while  there  must  have  been 
"words  of  the  Lord**  well  known  in  these  times  not 
recorded  in  the  Gofpcls,  as  we  learn  fttnn.  John  xxi, 
25.  St.  Paul  himf  elf  quotes  from  these  in  one  instance 
(Acts  XX,  85).  In  fact,  the  citations  of  the  fathers 
from  the  O.  T.  ore  not  more  inexact  than  those  of  the 
K.  T.  writers.  Our  Lord  himself  often  varies,  both  in 
synonyms,  arrangement,  and  construction,  from  the 
Sept.,  giving  cnly  the  sentiment.  4th.  In  a  few  in- 
stances the  O.  T.  is  unquestionably  quoted  through 
tbe  medium  of  tho  New.  Passages  wholly  differing 
both  from  the  Hcl>.  and  the  Sept.  are  reproduced  with 
surprif  ing  accuracy.  In* pcrtsnt  additions  to  texts  are 
made  from  tbe  N.  T.,  oud  tho  whole  designated  aa 
"  Scripture.**  1  his  argument  is  unanswerable.  Such 
citations  must  have  been  made  from  the  N.  T.  5th. 
Therefore  tho  ccnjecturc  that  the  books  of  the  N.  T. 
wcro  not  known  to  these  fathers,  and  perhaps  not  in 
existence  in  their  time,  cannot  be  entertained  by  any 
candid  mind.  AVith  the  possible  exception  of  2  Pet., 
Judo,  and  2  and  3  John,  to  which  few,  if  any  allusions 
arc  made,  and  no  certain  references,  all  the  locks  of 
tbe  present  canon  arc  quoted  or  referred  to  repeatedly, 
and  often  very  accurately.  The  direct  testimony  to 
the  epistles  of  Paul  are  all  the  mere  valuable  because 
they  are  given  incidentally,  and  for  a  wholly  different 
purpose.  A  few  years  later,  about  A.D.  160,  when  the 
authority  of  tho  apostolic  writings  began  to  be  called 
in  question,  a  list  of  them,  nearly  complete,  is  given 
in  tho  Muratorian  Fragment.  They  could  not  have 
been  challenged  nor  rivalled  by  apocr^'phas  in  tbe  age 
of  the  apostolic  fathers.  These  writers  must  have  pos- 
sessed the  looks  of  our  present  canon,  or  nearly  all  of 
them ;  but  they  peldom,  if  ever,  turned  to  them  at  the 
moment  of  writing.  They  could  cite  from  the  N.  T., 
as  they  unquestionably  did  from  the  Old,  with  sufS- 
cicnt  accuracy  for  their  purpose,  merely  from  recol- 
lection. The  unrolling  of  immense  parchments,  even 
if  tbo>>'  carried  them,  was  a  useless  trouble  in  hurried 
writing,  amid  tho  pressaro  of  missionary  journeys.  If 
Strauss  had  made  a  candid  examination  of  these  facts, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  found  it  to  his 
purpose  to  make  the  following  admission  :  "  It  would 
undoubtedly  bo  an  argument  of  decisive  weight  in  fa- 
vor of  the  credibility  of  tho  biblical  history  could  it 
be  shown  that  it  was  WTitten  by  eye-witnesses,  or  even 
by  persons  nearly  contemporaneous  with  tho  events 
narrated.'*     {Lehcn  Jetu^  i,  §  13.) 

The  Christian  JUmanbrancer  (xllv,  407)  undertakef 
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to  show  that  man^  of  the  citations  in  the  ap.  fathers, 
apparently  from  Scripture,  are  from  the  oldest  Litur- 
gies. On  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  apostolical  fathers 
in  the  history  of  Christian  doctrine,  see  Domer,  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Penon  of  Christy  period  i,  ch.  i;  on  their 
value  for  the  history  of  the  church,  see  Schaff,  Hitlory 
of  the  ChriiUan  Church,  §  117;  Presscnsd,  Hid,  d,  trou 
Prem,  Sieclet,  vol.  i ;  Mosheim,  Commentariet^  i,  200 
sq. ;  Elliott,  DeUneaUon  of  Romaniimf  bk.  i,  ch.  iil ; 
Hase,  Church  Uittory,  7th  ed.  §  89.  See  also  Hagen- 
bach,  History  of  Doctrines^  §  26 ;  Reuss,  Histoire  du 
Ccmonj  ch.  ii ;  Conybeare,  Bampion  Leetur^  1839  ;  Hil- 
genfeld,  Die  app.  KK,  Unterwchutufen,  etc.  (Halle, 
1858) ;  Clarke,  Succettion  of  Sacred  Literature^  vol.  i ; 
Lechler,  ApoM.  uni  naehapostoL  ZeitaUer,  Stuttgart, 
1857 ;  Bnnsen,  Christianity  and  Mankind,  vols,  v  and 
vi ;  Freppel,  Let  Peree  ApottoUques  (Paris,  1859) ;  Don- 
aldson, Crit,  Hist,  of  ChriH,  Life  and  Doctrine  from  the 
Death  of  the  Apostle*  to  the  Nicene  Council  (vol.  i.  Lond. 
1865) ;  Illgen,  Zeitschr.f  d.  hist.  Theol.  (1866,  Heft,  i) ; 
and  the  prolegomena  to  the  editions  named  below.  The 
best  ediUons  are :  1.  By  Cotelerius,  SS.  Patrunij  qui  tern- 
paribus  apostolieis  JloruerwUy  Opera  (Paris,  1672, 2  vols, 
fol. ;  a  new  edition  by  Clericns,  Amsterdam,  1724,  2 
vols.  fol.).  Cotelerius  added  to  his  edition  the  Pseudo- 
Clementines  and  the  VtndicuB  Jgnatiana  by  Pearson. 
2.  By  the  Oratorian  Gallandius,  in  his  BibUotheea  Vete' 
rum  Patrwn ;  8.  By  Russell  (Lond.  1746).  4.  By  Jacob- 
son  (2  vols.  Oxf.  1888, 2d  ed.  1840,  8vo).  This  edition 
does  not  contain  the  epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  epistle 
to  Diognetus,  and  the  Pastor  Hermas.  5.  Reithmayr 
(R.  C.)  Patrum  Apostol,  Ep'stolce  (Monach.  1844,  8vo). 
6.  Hefele  (R.  C),  Patrum  Apostol.  Opera  (Tubing.  1889, 
4  th  ed.  1855,  8vo).  7.  Dressel,  Patrum  Apottol.  Opera 
(Leipz.  1868,  2d  ed.  8vo) ;  it  includes  the  Greek  Pastor 
Hermas,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  fh>m  Tischen- 
dorf  *8  Sinaitic  Codex.  There  is  also  an  English  version 
of  the  Ap.  Fathers  (not  according  to  the  latest  texts)  by 
Wake  (latest  ed.  Oxf.  1841, 12mo).     See  Fathers. 

Apoatolical  King  or  Apostolical  Majesty, 
a  title  of  the  kings  of  Hungary  conferred  by  Pope  Syl- 
vester II  in  1000  upon  Duke  Stephen  I  on  account  of 
his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
was  renewed  in  1756  by  Clement  XI II  for  Maria  The- 
resa and  her  successors  on  tlie  throne  of  Austria ;  abol- 
ished in  1848,  but  reassumed  (in  the  form  of  **  Apos- 
tolical Mi^eBty")  in  1852. 

Apostolical  Men,  a  name  often  given  to  the  as- 
sistants and  disciples  of  the  apostles.  Those  among 
them  who  left  writings  received  the  name  Apostolical 
Fathers  (q.  v.). 

Apostolical  Succession.    Seo  Succession. 

ApostoUci,  or  Apostolic  Brothers,  (1.)  a  sect 
of  heretics  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine  (/>e  Uesres. 
xl),  who  says  tliat  they  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
title  of  apotioliciy  because  they  refused  to  admit  to  their 
communion  all  persons  using  marriage,  or  having 
property  of  their  own ;  not  that  tbey  were  heretical, 
he  says,  for  abstaining  from  these  things,  but  because 
they  held  that  those  persons  had  no  hope  of  salvation 
who  did  not  do  so.  Tbey  were  similar  to  the  £n- 
cratites,  and  were  also  called  Apotactitx.  (2.)  A  sect 
with  this  name  arose  in  the  twelfth  century,  who  con- 
demned marrisge  and  infant  baptism,  also  purgator}', 
prayer  for  the  dead,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  pow- 
er of  the  pope,  etc.  Man}'  of  them  were  put  to  death 
at  Cologne  (Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  cent,  xii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  v, 
{ 15).  (8.)  Another  apostolic  brotherhood  was  found- 
ed by  Gerhard  Segarelli,  of  Parma,  about  A.D.  1260. 
This  brotherhood  Pope  Nicolas  IV  endeavored  to  sup- 
press by  various  decrees  of  1286  and  1290.  No  here- 
sy of  doctrine  was  proved  against  the  founder ;  and 
his  only  profession  was  a  desire  to  restore  apostolic 
simplicity  in  religion.  He  was  imprisoned  and  ban- 
ished, but  nevertheless  his  adherents  spread  through 
Italy,  Germany,  Fnmce,  and  Spain.    They  went  about 


accompanied  by  women  singing,  and  prsscbing  €B- 
pectally  against  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy.   In 
1294  two  brothers  and  two  sisters  were  bitnit  aliT« 
at  Parma.    Segarelli  abjured  his  heresy,  bat  was  bant 
in  1300  for  having  rekpsed.     From  this  time  Dold- 
no  of  Milan  became  the  head  of  this  party,  who  pre- 
dicted the  sudden  down&ll  of  the  Rombh  Ckaitb. 
Dolcino,  in  1804,  fortified,  with  1400  followers,  a  moan- 
tain  in  the  dioceso  of  Novara,  and  plundered,  for  his 
support,  the  adjacent  country.     In  1806  he  fortified 
the  mountain  Zobello,  in  the  diocese  of  Vercelli,  and 
fought  against  the  troops  of  the  bishop  until  he  irai 
compelled  by  famine  to  surrender  in  1807.    Dolcino 
and  his  companion,  Margaretha  of  Trent,  were  bant, 
with  many  of  their  followers.    See  Dclcikibts.  These 
Apostolic!  rejected  the  auth<»ity  of  the  pope,  osth^, 
capital  punishments,  etc.     Some  Apostolic  Bnthen 
are  mentioned,  A.D.  1811,  nearSpoleto,  andA.D.lSSO, 
in  the  south  of  France.     The  Sj-nod  of  Lavanr,  1368, 
mentions  them  for  the  last  time.     The  sect  conUnued 
in  (xermany  down  to  the  time  of  Boni&oe  IX.    Mo- 
sheim published  an  account  of  them  in  three  books 
(Helmstadt,  1746,  4to).— Murd.  Mosheim,  Clicrdk  fliK. 
cent,  xiii,  ch.  v ;  Landon.  Eocl.  Diet,  i,  455 ;  Hase,  CL 
Hist.  §  294. 

Apostolidis,  Michael,  a  theologian  and  prdite 
of  the  Greek  church,  bom  toward  the  close  of  the  iSth 
century  on  the  island  of  Crete,  died  at  Athens  on  Ang. 
2, 1862.     He  studied  theology,  philosopby,  and  lan- 
guages at  the  German  Universities,  and  became  soon 
after  professor  at  a  Greek  school  at  Trieste,    ^lien 
Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  was  designated  as  Vang  of 
Greece,  Apostolidis  was  called  to  Munich  to  instmct 
him  in  Greek,     Having  arrived  with  King  Otho  in 
Greece,  he  became  lecturer  on  church  history  and  eth- 
ics at  an  ecclesiastical  school  at  Athens,  and,  in  1S37, 
professor  of  theology  at  the  Universi^  of  Athens. 
When  the  independence  of  the  Church  of  Greece  had 
been  declared,  Apostolidis  was  sent  to  Petenbuig  to 
establbh  a  closer  connection  between  the  Church  of 
Russia  and  that  of  Greece.     On  hu  return  he  was  ap> 
pointed  archbishop  of  Patras.     Subsequently  he  be- 
came archbishop  of  Athens  and  president  of  the  Syn- 
od, which  position  he  retained  until  his  death.    Apos* 
tolidis  wrote,  besides  several  contributions  to  the  Greek 
periodical  Aoyioc  '£p^^,  of  Vienna,  a  manual  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  entitled  TnQ  Kara  Xpivrhv  ii^uoK  V^^ 
fiartia  (Athens,  1847),  first  in  the  ancient  Greek,  hot 
subsequently  also  in  modem  Greek. — Unsere  Zeit^'^ 
898,899. 

Apostolicity,  a  so-called  "  note  of  the  church.** 
See  Apostolical  Cburch  ;  Church. 

Apostollni,  or  Apostles,  an  order  of  monks,  who 
most  probably  took  their  origin  in  the  15th  century  st 
Genoa,  whore  the  convent  of  St,  Roche  belonged  to 
them.     It  seems  that  there  were  manv  hermits  who 
congregated  at  Genoa  about  that  time,  who^  on  ac- 
count of  the  apostolical  life  which  they  professed  to 
lead,  and  their  having  assumed  St.  Barnabas,  the  apos- 
tle, as  their  patron,  took  tlie  designation  of  ApostoUni, 
or  "  Fathers  of  St.  Barnabas."    At  first  the  members 
of  the  order  were  laymen,  and  bound  by  no  vow ;  but 
Pope  Alexander  VI  obliged  them  to  ^o  vow,  and  to 
live  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  in  1496.     Their 
dress  consisted  of  a  gown  and  scapulary,  over  wluch 
they  wore  a  cloak  of  gray  cloth,  with  a  little  hood. 
They  afterward  united  with  the  monks  of  St.  AmhrvM 
ad  NemuSf  then  dissolved  the  connection,  than  were 
reunited  by  Sixtus  V,  and  finally  both  were  sap> 
pressed  by  Innocent  X  in  1650. — Helyot,  ChtL  Monast. 
t,  iv ;  Landon,  Ecdes.  IHctionary^  i,  465. 

ApostoliuB,  Michael,  a  learned  Greek  of  the 
15th  century.  He  delivered  the  ftmeml  oration  over 
the  body  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Pialseologns,  who 
was  killed  in  the  storming  of  the  city  of  Constantino- 
ple by  the  Turks.     When  the  city  was  taken  by^  the 
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IViAt  Id  mm  it  csoped  to  Italj,  where,  to  plraae 
Cudtdil  Btuarioo,  be  mote  ■^nit  Tboodora  of 
GuL  Bat  hb  iibiue  of  ArtoUtU  di^Ieued  the  car- 
diuil,  lai  ApoHoliiu  retlrad  Into  Crete,  where  he 
giiiiHl  *  hud  Uvelihood  by  coprlag  MSS.  ind  teich- 
ing  dulben.  He  died  aboat  1480  >t  Venio,  leiTing 
DUD.T  miniiKTipt^  which  ate  «tUl  extant  in  Eurapeen 
(oUkIIoiu.— Fabricius,  Biblialirca  Gnm,  t.  lij  Hoe- 
Is,  .Vow.  Bie}.  GMirale,  II,  SM. 
I  Apostool,  Samuel,  a  Mennoaits,  w»  born  In 
]SS8,  Mfl  wu  inioister  of  a  churah  of  the  Watoriand- 
tn  (i  bnoch  of  the  Dutch  BeptUta)  at  AmBEeidain. 
[n  166!  he  distingniahed  himnelf  by  bis  oppoaition  to 
flui  Galeniu,  who  taught  that  CbiiitiaDiCy  la  not  >a 
Doeh  1  body  at  opiniooii  sa  a  practical  life.  Apoatool, 
on  the  rontnry,  irisuted  on  the  neceiBity  of  doctrine, 
■oil  alio  of  the  especial  riew*  of  the  MeDDOultea.  Ga- 
kaat  wu  charged  with  Socinianiim  and  acquitted, 
tod  Apodtoot  and  hU  Mends  had  to  fcrm  ■  sepaiate 
cbJirch.    His  followers  were  called  Apostooliens. 

liTcd  up  to  ntariy  the  end  of  the  century Schvo, 

Bit.  Memm.  p.  837  ;  Hoefer,  Bing.  GiniraU,  A,  914; 
Habiim,  Ck.  nut.  cent,  xvii,  ch.  T,  ^  T.     Sea  Gjl- 

ICdTES;    UE^I-tOHITtS. 

ApoUcUd  OT  ApotaoUtn  (from  dwaravsa/iai 
b  mnnrr),  an  ancient  sect,  wbo,  afftcting  to  folio* 
tie  (Tuigellcal  counsels  of  povertj-  and  the  exanipl< 
ot  Hit  primitive  Cbristiaug,  renounced  all  their  pos- 
wgions.  They  neeni  to  have  been  tbe  same  aa  the 
AputoUri  or  the  Tatianltes.  DuriUK  the  perMCUtion 
ol  Diocletian  they  bad  many  martyrs ;  and  B 
<|iiuilir  adopted  the  errois  of  the  Enontites,  wbo 
dnnml  Dunia^  and  unchastity  to  1>e  the  same  thing. 
The  siith  law  in  tbe  Tbeodoeian  Code  joini  the  Apo- 
IMila  with  the  Eanomians  and  Arlans. — Moebeim, 
Cm.  i.  482 ;  Bingbain,  Orip.  Ecd.  bk.  xiui,  ch.  1,  §  e. 

Apothecaiy  C^^i  rofc'ocJl,  Mtatamas,  1.  o,  — "• 
tnaUia;  Sept.  uu^i^,  Exod.  xxx,  2a;  is 
»;  E«L  I,  1),   comctly  rendered  in  the  uu 
"pfrfninn;"  so  also  In  Ecdcs.  nTxviii.  8;  xlij 
the  vord  means  aUo  any  thinK  ipiced  (1  Cbrou.  ti,  30) ; 
^a,  ointment,  confection  (Exod.  xxx,  36).      Tho 
iKily  otU  and  ointments  were  probably  prepared  by 
"Di  of  the  priests  wbo  had  propetiy  qusUiled  himself 
in  KgTpt,  where  nngnents  were  in  great  uaa.     See 
AloIMTiso.      Huberts  (Orieatal  lUvlralunu,   p.  80) 
•UiH  tkat  in  Hindoo  temples  there  is  a  toan       " 
td  nUt-Karao,  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  distil 


'iwd.  Sowers,  and  other  aulistancas.  From  our 
fion  hivLnit  rendered  tbe  word  "  apolhecaij-,"  it 
mo  ts  indicate  that  the  business  of  a  perfumer  was 
t-'t  distbignlshed  from  that  of  an  apothecary  in  the 
Ume  of  the  tranalators.  Thus  Shakspeaie,  a  contem- 
I"niy  writer,  uja, 

"An  eoDce  (fdret,  good  apothmry, 


DOld 
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been  m  coplodsly  used  bj  flie  heathen  nations  an  It 
was  in  tho  Jewiab  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  during 
the  patriardial  economy;  tho  Sanscrit  writers  prore 
its  retention  in  the  present  relipons  services  of  India, 

'  that  it  was  adopted  in  tbe  more  ancient  we  bave 
authority  of  Strabo  (lib.  xv),  where  he  refers  to  a 
ceremony  which  calls  to  mind  the  words  of  the  psal- 
mist, that  it  ran  down  upon  Aaron's  beard,  that  went 
down  to  the  skitts  of  bis  garments  (Psa.  cixxiii,  !). 
SirWillkmOuBeley,  also  (rnTO.«/"*™a,i,B91),  men. 
tions  the  statue  of  a  man  at  Shapur,  which,  according 
to  the  Xotiat  al-Colab,  princes  went  on  pilgrimages  to 
visit  and  anoint  with  oil.     See  Perfume. 

Ap'paXm  (II"b.  Aigia'yim,  Dt'DR,  the  itoilrUi; 
Sept.  'A^fot/i  V.  r.  'Awfiaiv),  tbe  second  named  of  the 
two  eons  of  Nadab,  and  tbe  father  of  Isbi,  of  the  tribs 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  li,  30,  31).     B.C.  ants  1658. 

Appsral  (nsoally  designated  in  Heb.  by  133,  he'- 
ged,  "  dress,"  or  soma  form  of  -anfl,  Ubuih',  "  cloth- 
ing," (o9iic,  i/iarifffioj,  etc.),  Ohie^al,  especially 
Hebrew.  Sea  Gabkkkt;  CLoTHIHOt  Kaiheitt, etc. 
This  was  Diually,  as  tbe  east!  '"'   * 

wide  and  Sowing  (comp. 
Olsar,  Aewm.  p.  307),  but 
concerning  its  precise  cut 
we  find  nothing  indicated 
in  the  O.  T.  booka,  except 
with  regard  to  that  of  the 
priesthood.  See  Priest. 
But  as  customs  chango  bet 
littlo  among  Orientals,  we 
may  probably  get  a  pretty 
exact  idea  of  tbe  ancient 
Hebrew  bshioa  from  a 
comparison  with  modem 
Eastern,  especially  Arabic 
costume  (see  especially  Ar- 
vienx,  Trav.  iii,  341  sq. ; 
Niebuhr,  Backr.  p.  G2  eq.). 
See  DBEsa.  The  dolinoa- 
tlous  of  dress  npon  tbe 
Oriental  monnmente  (such 
as  tbe  ruins  of  Babylon 
Peiaepolis,  Nineveh,  and 

useful  for  this  purpose,  es- 
pecially lor  the  btor  period  (namelv,  durine  tho  exile, 
when  the  Jews  wore  Ohuldoan  garments,  Dan,  il,  21). 
For  tho  earlier  period  ace  the  Geniara  (SiabbaUi,  xvl, 
4).  Male  and  fcmalo  appsrct  tbeu,  as  now,  did  not 
essentially  differ;  but  a  lady  waa  easily  recognised 
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>lagl<ild«. 


"(1 

Job.  i, 
20).  ThoGmeluimd 
Itomatu  likewlM,  ah 
peifaipa  bIk  thn  Par- 


br  tba  nuHt  part  br  Blngle  jdicii  of  femile 
MpedAll]'  bj  ornunenti,  and  monorer  the  cdsiudbu 
of  nutsrial  iD  the  bod^drcMes  made  a  diatinction  be. 
twcsD  the  leieB  Bufficieot  to  meat  tba  dBiDund)  of  the 
Uw  (DeuL  Iiii,  5)  forbidding  men  to  woBr  women'B 
gannenta  and  ths  leverae.  {See,  however,  JoMphiu, 
War,  iv,  9,  ID.  Ths  reuon  luiully  OBaigDed  for 
tbto  atatule  is  the  prevention  of  canfiuioD,  and  eipc- 
cially  licentiousneiB,  loe  Mill,  Diatrl.  p.  iOS  tq. ;  Mi- 
chaclii,  J/of.  lUchl.  iv,  340  Bq.  Otbere,  us  Le  Clerc 
after  HarnionideB,  regard  the  prohibition  as  &  pro- 
veotive  of  certain  forma  of  idoUti?  which  required 
mca  to  aacrifice  in  female  apponl,  aod  tbo  reverao,  I,.,^—  "ri' 
loa  Macrob.  Saturn,  ii,  8,  p.  22,  od,  Bip. ;  Philoehori  „  ■  ■ '  "  ' ' 
Fragm.  cd.  Siobelii,  p.  lit  sq.;  corop.  Jul.  Finnic.  „''PP"'B»™ 
Dt  rrrare  prnfan.  rrl.  c.  1 ;  alio  CreDzer,  Sj/mbol,  ii, 
M  aq. ;  and  generally  Peiold,  De  prorauraa  wifium 
utriuigue  lenu  uiurpalione,  Lipi.  1709,  and  is  Ugolini 
Theiaur,  xxix.  Thia  interpretation  la  saataincd  by 
a  statement  of  Maimonides,  More  Ntmdum,  111,  37 ; 
comp.  Movers,  Fl^mc.  i,  445  sq.  Hany  Jews,  how- 
flver,  nnderataud  the  tsitnal  eipreasloD  *131~''?3,  llt- 
enlly  "utensils  of  a  man,"  to  signify  male  weapons, 
■o  Onlcelos  In  loc. ;  a  view  which  Is  adopted  by  Jo- 
■aphua,  Ant.  iv,  B,  43.)  The  ijbject  of  female  ap- 
parel has  been  oapecially  treated  by  Schroder  {IM 
mlitu  mulier.  Ilrh.  Lngd.  B.  174&)'and  Hartmann 
t^nrbratrn  am  PablitcHr,  Amst.  1849).  Ths  mano- 
factore  of  garments  WBi  in  all  ages  the  bnainoaa  of  thi 
women,  especially  the  females  of  the  family,  and  ovbe 
distinguished  ladies  did  not  excuse  themselves  from  tb< 
emplo]'iDeat  (1  Sam.  ii,  19;  Prov.  xxxi,22  eq.).  See 
Wife.  The  only  lesol  enactment  on  the  aubjectw 
that  wool  and  linen  should  not  be  med  In  the  aai 
article  of  apparel  (Lev.  six,  13;  Deut.  xxii,  II), 
preacriptlon  probabl}'  not  designed  (as  thought  by 
Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8, 11)  to  forbid  the  priesti  any  In- 
termixture of  materials,  but  to  lie  explained  after  the 
analogy  of  the  fongoing  prohlbiiian  of  lieterogeneoui 
■eu  (see  Ulchaelis,  Moi.  R.  iv,  319  eq.).  See  Divkrsi 
The  articles  of  clothing  common  to  men  and  womei: 
then,  were:  (1.)  The  taider  garmtnl,  rjns,  lelho' 
mitlt,  x""""!  <"  '"^  [""  Coat],  which  was  held  to- 
gether by  tkt  girdle  (q.  v.),  and  iicsidce  nhich  a  linei 
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Airt,  yVJ,  (wKi',  la  aometime*  mentioned  (Iia.  iii, 

2S;  Judg.  xlv,  12;    Pnv.  xxxl,  24).      In   commoa 

language  of  the  ancianta,  a  penon  who  had  only  tUi 

under  garment  on  was  called  "naked"  (1  Sam.  xix, 

24  i  Job  xxiv,  10;    laa.  xx,  2;   comp.  Virg.  Gto.  i, 

229),  a  term  that  ii  sometlmea  applied  also  to  nt 

poorly  ckd  (Job  xxii,  C;  Isa.Uui,  7;  2  Sam.  Ti,  M; 

see  Geseuius,  Tliuaitr.  p.  1071).     ThoM  in  high  iti- 

■    I  or  travellers  (comp,  Joseph.  A%l.  xxii,  5,  7)  boew- 

es  wore  two  under  garments,  like  a  doable  shin, 

ontcr  (which  was  always  longer  than  the  inner) 

being  then  called 


od  with  thi*  habit 
i.Henid.  1,195; 
Ovid',  FaHi,  U,  819; 
Salmaa.  od  TrrtvU. 
pall,  p.  71) ;  but  the 
cuatam  appaara  to 
havo  been  alwaya  re- 
garded by  tho  Jewa 
a  luxoriDoa  (Matt. 
:,  10)  Luke  iii,  11; 
X,  B;  comp.  LlghU 
foot,  p.  030 1  and 
Groebel,  in  tho  SfitceB.  Lip*,  xii,  1 
costurao  was  the  ti'^^B,  patliA',  i 
21),  protiably  a  (lowing  nnder-dreu  (aai 
rArjovr.  p.  1101).  (2.)  An  orrr  garment  [aae  Bobe], 
which  was  thrown  around  the  pereon,  colled  fract!, 
nmtah',  and  rh'Si'Q^Mamlah' ,  or  mandt,  alta  'nz,bt'gt4, 
a  piece  of  dothng  generally,  r^aniw,  eepecially  with 
females  the  rriD;:T3,  milpadt'ati,  or  dooi, palla,  otb- 
erwise  n&U99,  tMStaptai' ,  or  aumtilia  (Rnth  iii 
Isa.  Ill,  !«);''olso  n^^R,  addt'reth,  < 
paliiuni  (Josh,  vii,  21 ;  1  Kings  xis,  18  ;  S  K 
13),  the  last  designating  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  ver)-  loose  and 
flowing  robe,  sometimes  (Gen. 
XXV,  20 ;  Zeeh.  xlli,  4)  lined 
witb  fur,  such  as  the  Orientals 
(Turks)  even  wear  In  summer 
(see  Thevenot,  Vogaga,  i,  231 ; 
llutK\,Alrppo,  I,  127;  Harmer, 
Obtem.  iii,  4  aq.).  Poor  people 
and  trnvellers  also  naed  the  out- 
er garment  as  night  clothes. 
See  CoL'CH.  Both  sezea  made, 
out  of  the  SDperabundant  folds 
In  front,  a  pocket  or  lap,  p''n, 
chtyk,  or  "  boaom,"  nmu  (Ruth 
Iii,  15;  Paa.  Ixxjx,  12;  Prov. 
xvil,  28;  2  Kings  iv,  89;  Hag. 
II,  12;  Lnke  vl,  88;  comp.  Lie. 
jtxi,  18;  Horace,  Serta.  ii,  fl, 
171  sq.)  Senec. £/>.  10 ;  Joaoph. 
It'or,  T,  7,  4;  vi,  8,  8;  see 
Wetsteln,  i,  G96;  Kype,  Obierr. 
i,  238),  into  which  the  hand  was 
thruat  by  the  indolen'  '" 
lixlv,  11).    Variegated  (on  tho  *" 

fiaXord  or  fine  purple  and  byssns      

gannenta  of  Matt,  xi,  8,  see  Bie],  in  the  ^niof.  1 
i,  T9  sq.)  and  embroidered  raiments  were  marred  (<>•' 
occasionB  of  ceremony  (Josh,  vii,  SI ;  Jndg.  T,  SO  ;  S 
Sam.  i,  24;  xili,  18 ;  Prov.  sxxl,  22;  Esth.  Yui,  1^; 
Eiek.xvi.lO;  see  Harmer,  Ui,  182  sq. ;  BoaemniallarJ 
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MorytLiS&^UiXy,  although  even  chUdren  (Gen.  xzxtiI, 
3 ;  coop.  Battwolf ,  lUitm,  p.  89)  were  habited  in  them 
(for  80  the  D'^eo  r3ri3,  ketho'netk  fauim\  Gen. 

xzrrii,  28,  82 ;  2  Sam*,  ziii,  18, 19,  Ib  probably  to  be 
nndentood,  with  the  Sept,  Onkelos,  Saadias,  and  oth- 
ers, rather  than  a  dreaa  with  a  train  or  reaching  to  the 
ankles,  as  Josephns  explains,  Ant.  yU,  8, 1 ;  bnt  see 
Geseniu,  The*.  U^.  p.  1117;  on  the  b'^^no,  pethigW^ 
or  broidaredfestive  garment  of  Isa.  iii,  24,  see  Gesenins, 
Tka,  p.  1187),  and  were  sometimes  part  of  the  prey 
Ukea  from  enemies  (Zeph.  i,  8).     See  Mebchant; 
Weatimo.    White  (byssns  and  linen),  however  [see 
Priest],  was  natondly  in  most  esteem  for  garments 
(cojDp.  EccL  iz,  8 ;  8  Esdras  i,  2 ;  yii,  9 ;  2  Mace,  zi, 
8;  Luke  zxiii,  11;  Josephas,  Wctr^  ii,  1,  1;  Dong- 
t«  Anaiect  ii,  57  ;  Schmid,  l)e  um  vuUum  aXbar,  in 
Ugolioi  T^saair.  xxiz).    See  Linen  ;  Fuller.    Gren- 
ends  especiallj  wore  red  (searlet)  robes  (Judg.  viii, 
28;  Nah.  ii,  4 ;  Isa.  Ixiii,  1 ;  see  below).     Luzurioas 
spparel  was  no  doubt  increasing  in  fashion  under  the 
liter  kiags  (Jer.  ir,  SO ;  Ezek.  zvi,  10  sq. ;  Zeph.  i,  8 ; 
Um.  It,  5),  and  prevailed  among  the  Jews  down  to  the 
apostles*  times  (1  Tim.  ii,  9 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  3 ;  see  Dougtsei 
Analed.  ii,  23  sq.).     A  form  of  delicate  raiment  in  use 
bj  pious  (sanctimonious)  persons  is  mentioned  (Luke 
XX,  46 ;  comp.  Matt,  zxiii,  5).    See  Seam.    On  rend- 
ing the  garments,  see  Gkief  ;  on  spreading  them  along 
tltf  WSJ,  see  CocRTEST.    Shaking  the  garments  in  the 
pnsenee  of  any  one  (Acts  zviii,  6)  was  a  symbolical 
dedsntkm  that  the  party  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him  (see  Heumann,  Pctrerga,  p.  218  sq.). 
(3.)  Priests  alone  wore  drawers  [see  Breeches],  but 
they  are  now  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  East  by 
men  and  women  (Niebuhr,  Besckr.  p.  62,  65;  BeUen^ 
i,  158 ;  so  also  among  the  ancient  Medea  and  Persiiins 
long  trowsers  were  worn,  Herod,  v,  49;  Xen.  Cyiyp. 
^u,  3, 13 ;  Strabo,  ii,  £2 ;  and  so  many  understand 
^  r^S^O,  Morbalin^  "coats,"  of  Dan.  iii,  21, 27,  see 
Lengarke  in  loc.,  while  others  understand  numtU$^  as 
Nag  altogether  more  agreeable  to  Babylonian  usage, 
we  Gesenins,  TkeBour.  p.  969  sq.).     (4.)  Both  sexes 
covered  the  bead  with  a  turban.    See  Head-dress. 
Women  likewiso  wore  net-caps  (reticulated  hoods), 
frontlets  (forehead  bands),  and  probably  veils.     See 
Caul  ;  Bonvkt  ;  Fbomtlet  ;  Vexu    (5.)  On  the  cov- 
eriog  of  the  feet,  aee  Savdal  ;  Shoe.    Gloves  (rPOp 
or  ts)  were  not  unknown,  yet  they  appear  not  to 
bare  been  used  as  a  part  of  the  attire,  but  by  work- 
men as  a  protection  of  the  hands  from  injury  and  soil- 
in;  (comp.  Miahna,  Ckelim,  zvi,  6 ;  zziv,  15 ;  zzvi, 
3;  see  an  essav  on  the  gloves  of  the  Hebrews,  in  the 
Wiener  ZeUeehlf,  Kvnti  wtd  U'eratur,  1&27.  No.  7 1  sq. ;  a 
inaa*s  glove,  pn"^9,  nartek^f  is  mentioned  in  the  Tar- 
gum  on  Ruth  iv,  7). 

The  Orientals  are  still  very  fond  of  changes  (q.  v.) 
of  csiment,  especially  of  robea  of  state  on  holidays  or 
festive  eecasions  (Kiebuhr,  Reiten,  i,  182 ;  Buickhardt, 
Arab,  p.  272 ;  Harroer,  ii,  112;  iU,  447),  hence  rich 
HetsewB  had  their  change-suits  of  apparel  (ni&*)^n, 
M»pkotk\  like  the  Greek  ci^cara  Hfiiioifia,  Odyu. 
ivL^  249 ;  ^rcirvf  c  iini/toiPoi^  xiv,  514),  and  to  a  snpe- 
riornsidenee  there  always  appertained  a  goodly  ward- 
robe (nrTTllb^,  meltaehak'^  dothei-presi,  2  Kings  z,  22; 
Me  Pmv.  zxzi,  21;  Job  zzvit,  16;  Luke  zv,  22; 
map.  Bocfaart,  /lierot,  iii,  517;  RoeenmQiler,  MorgetiL 
m,  849 ;  Jacob,  ad  Lncian  Toxar.  p.  150).  Especially 
^  kxnga  and  nobles  possess  a  stock  of  state  and  cere- 
ooslal  dresses  (ni:cbril9,  machiaUoth\  eottiy  or  festive 
frmeuUy  tat  special  occasions,  Isa.  iii,  22 ;  Zech.  iii, 
^for  presenU  (Gen.zlv,22;  £sth.  iv,4;  vi,  8,  11; 
lSani.zviii,4;,2  Kings  v,  5;  z,22;  comp.  ako  Judg. 
xiv,  12, 19 ;  see  Tavemier,  i,  207,  272 ;  Hanner,  ii, 
112 ;  ui,  447 ;  among  the  Persians  head-dresses  appear 
^  have  beat  likewise  roysl  presents,  £sth.  vi,  8; 


comp.  Heeren,  /tdeeii,  I,  i,  216);  hence  smong  the 
court  officers  is  mentioned  a  custodian  of  the  ward- 
robe (t3*f'lji&n  ipb,  sAofiier'  hab-begadimf,  keeper  of 
the  elothety  2  Chron.  zzziv,  22).  See  Gift.  Persons 
changed  their  clothes  for  religious  reasons,  when  they 
had  become  ceremonially  unclean  (Lev.  vii,  11 ;  zzvii, 
11, 25 ;  zv,  18,  etc. ;  comp.  Gen.  zzzv,  2).  Those  in 
eminent  stations  and  fenudes  anointed  and  perfumed 
their  garments  (Psa.  zlv,  9 ;  Cant,  iv,  11).     See  Uk- 

OVENT.  Mourning  apparel  (D*^J^b,  eaUtim'y  toeeds, 
i.  e.  sackcloth)  were  of  coarse  stuff  (as  still  in  the 
East),  narrow  and  without  sleeves.  See  Hournino  ; 
Sackcloth.  Prophets  and  ascetics  also  used  this  kind 
of  habiliments  (Isa.  zz,  2 ;  Zach.  ziii,  4 ;  Matt,  iii,  4 ; 
see  Gesenins,  Comment,  i<5.  Jeea.  i,  644).  Court  of- 
ficers (1  Kings  z,  5 ;  Isa.  zzii,  21)  wore  a  distinctive 
dress.  See  Kino  ;  Priest.  (Comp.  generally  J.  H. 
Soprani,  De  re  vettiana  JTtbr,  in  his  Comment,  de  Vo' 
vide,  Lugd.  1643).    See  Attire. 

The  malignant  leprosy  (H'nm^  nr^|,  tearaath' 
mame'rethi  fretting  *cab\  whidi  attacked  not  only 
clothing,  but  also  skins  and  leather,  consisted  of  green 
and  reddish  spots ;  but  its  true  character  has  not  yet 
been  ezplained.  It  was  probably  some  form  of  mould 
engendered  by  dampness  or  confinement.  Micbaelis 
{Afoe,  R,  iv,  265  sq.)  supposed  it  to  be  the  so-called 
wool-rot  (i.  e.  wool  from  diseased  sheep ;  see  Heben- 
streit,  Curm  eanitatU  ap,  vet,  exempla.  Lips.  1783,  p. 
24) ;  others  ezplain  it  of  small  insects,  not  cognisable 
by  the  eye,  that  appear  green  or  red,  and  corrode  the 
wool  (Jahn,  I,  ii,  168).  That  also  linen  stuff  (vor.  48, 
D*^riDp)  might  be  similarly  affected,  is  improbable 
(comp.  Micbaelis,  in  Bertholdrs  Jovm.  iv,  365  sq.) ; 
and  to  understand  cotton  material  to  be  meant  is  very 
arbitrary.  See  Linen.  This  subject  can  only  be 
cleared  up  by  closer  investigation  in  the  East  itself. 

Among  Greek  and  Roman  articles  of  apparel  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  are  the  x^a/ivct  or  doak,  a  wide 
overcoat  or  mantle,  which  hunters  (Lucian,  Died,  deor, 
zt,  8),  soldiers,  especially  horsemen  (Bdckh,  Stoats' 
haush.  i,  115),  and  their  officers  wore  (2  Mace,  zii,  35); 
tho  ^atXovjjc  or  ^tvohjCi  ptentila  (Talm.  K*^3^|}), 
travelling  or  rain-cloak  (2  Tim.  iv,  13),  which  was 
worn  by  the  Romans  over  the  tunica  (Suet.  Ner,  48), 
and  was  furnished  with  a  hood  for  the  protection  of 
the  head  (Cic.  MU.  20 ;  Juven.  v,  78 ;  Senec.  Ep.  87, 
p.  829,  ed.  Bip. ;  Horace,  Ep.  i,  11,  18 ;  comp.  Wot- 
stein,  ii,  866;  Stosch,  De  paUio  Pauli^  Lugd.  1709), 
according  to  others  a  portmanteau  or  book-satchol 
(see  the  commentators  in  loc.);  and  the  militar}* 
xXa/i^c  KOKKiitf  (jchlamys  purpurea,  Donat.),  or  purple 
robe  (Matt  zxvii,  28),  a  woollen  scarlet  mantle,  bor- 
dered with  purple,  which  Roman  generals  and  officers 
(Uv.  i,  26 ;  Tac.  zU,  66 ;  Hirt,  BsU.  Afr,  61)  wore  (Lat. 
paiudanentum)  at  first  (Eutrop.  ix,  26).— Winer,  i,  C61. 

APPARE  [.  or  Ministers.  See  Clerot,  Dress  of. 

Apparition  (ixi^ve/a,  2  Mace,  v,  4;  MaXfta, 
Wisd.  zvii,  3 ;  ^vratrfia,  Wisd.  zvii,  15  [14]),  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  ^^ghoet"  or  tho  spirit  of  a  de- 
parted person  (comp.  Luke  xxiv,  87),  or  some  other 
preternatural  object.  See  Spectre.  The  belief  in 
such  occurrences  has  always  been  prevalent  in  the 
East ;  and  among  the  modem  Mohammedans  the  ez- 
istence  and  manifestation  of  efreeis  is  held  an  un- 
doubted reality  (Lane*8  Mod.  Eg,  i,  344).  See  Su- 
perstition. Such  a  belief,  however,  has  no  sanction 
in  the  canonical  Scriptures  beyond  the  doubtful  case 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  zzviii,  14).  See  Witchcraft. 
The  visits  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrec- 
tion come  under  altogether  a  different  category.  See 
Appearance. 

Appazltor,  an  officer  who  sumvMns  others  to  ap- 
pear.  Among  the  Romans  this  was  a  general  term  to 
comprehend  all  attendants  of  judges  and  magistrates 
i4>pointed  to  receive  and  issue  their  orders  (Smith*s 
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Di^.  of  Class,  AfUiq.  t.  y.)*  Similar  is  the  duty  of 
an  ecclesiastical  apparitor,  who  serves  the  process  of 
a  spiritual  court :  summons  the  clergy  to  attend  visit- 
ations, calls  over  their  names  on  such  occasions,  and 
assists  the  bisbop  or  archdeacon  in  the  business  be- 
longing to  their  respective  courts.  They  seem  to 
have  originated  in  England  from  the  synod  of  Lon- 
don, 1237.  By  can.  8  of  the  Council  of  London,  1342, 
under  Archbishop  Stratford,  it  was  ordered  that  each 
bishop  should  have  only  one  riding  apparitor,  and 
each  archdeacon  one  foot  apparitor  only. 

Appeal  (appeBaUOf  in  Greek  /iriJcaXco/ioi,  Acts 
XXV,  11,  12,  21,  25),  the  act  by  which  a  party  who 
thinks  that  he  has  cause  to  complain  of  the  judgment 
passed  by  an  inferior  judge  demands  that  his  case 
may  be  re-examined  by  a  superior  court.  The  right 
of  appeal  to  superior  tribunals  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered an  essential  concomitant  of  inferior  judicato- 
ries.    (We  quote  from  Kitto,  s.  v.) 

L  Jewish. — In  the  patriarchal  times,  as  among  the 
Bedouins,  the  patriarch  or  head  of  the  tribe — that  is 
to  sa}',  the  sheik — administered  justice ;  and  as  there 
was  no  superior  power,  there  could  be  no  appeal  Arom 
his  decisions.  The  only  case  of  procedure  against  a 
criminal  which  occurs  during  the  patriarchal  period  is 
that  in  which  Judah  commanded  the  supposed  adul- 
terous Tamar  to  be  brought  forth  and  burnt  (Gen. 
xxxviii,  24).  But  here  the  woman  was  his  daughter- 
in-law,  and  the  power  which  Judah  exercised  was  that 
which  a  man  possessed  over  the  females  of  his  own 
immediate  family.  If  the  case  had  been  between 
man  and  man,  Judah  could  have  given  no  decision, 
and  the  matter  would,  without  doubt,  have  been  re- 
ferred to  Jacob. 

In  the  desert  Moses  at  first  judged  all  causes  him- 
self; and  when,  finding  his  timo  and  strength  unequal 
to  this  duty,  ho,  at  tho  sugt^estion  of  Jethro,  establish- 
ed a  series  of  judicatories  in  a  numerically  ascending 
scale  (Exod.  xviii,  13-26),  ho  arranged  that  cases  of 
difficulty  should  be  referred  from  the  inferior  to  the 
superior  tribunals,  and  in  tho  last  instance  to  himself. 
Although  not  distinctly  stated,  it  appears  fh>m  various 
circumstances  that  the  clients  had  a  right  of  appeal, 
similar  to  that  which  tho  courts  had  of  reference. 
When  the  prospective  distribution  into  towns  of  the 
population,  which  had  hitherto  remained  in  one  com- 
pact bod}*,  made  other  arrangements  necessary,  it  was 
directed  that  there  should  be  a  similar  reference  of 
difficult  cases  to  the  metropolitan  court  or  chief  magis- 
trate ('*  tho  judge  that  shall  bo  in  those  days")  for  tho 
time  being  (Dcut.  xvi,  18;  xvii,  8-12).  Some,  in- 
deed, infer  from  Josephus  (Ant.  iv,  8,  14,  dvaTrifiiri- 
Tttiaav^  sc.  01  diKaffTot)  that  this  was  not  a  proper 
court  of  appeal,  the  local  judges  and  not  the  litigants 
being, accordintiC to  the  above  language,  the  appellants; 
but  these  words,  taken  in  connection  with  a  former 
passage  in  the  same  chapter  (ft  ng  .  .  ,  rivd  atriav 
irpo^ipoi\  may  be  regarded  simply  in  the  light  of  a 
general  direction.  According  to  the  above  regulation, 
the  appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(1  Judg.  Iv,  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the  king, 
who  appears  to  Iiave  deputed  certain  persons  to  inquire 
into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his  decision 
thereon  (2  Sam.  xv,  3).  Jehoshaphat  delegated  his 
judicial  authority  to  a  court  permanently  established 
for  the  purpose  (2  Chron.  xix,  8).  These  courts  were 
re-established  by  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii,  25).  That  there  was 
a  concurrent  right  of  appeal  appears  from  the  use  Ab- 
salom made  of  the  delay  of  justice,  which  arose  from 
the  great  number  of  cases  that  came  before  the  king 
his  father  (2  Sam.  xv,  2-4).  These  were  doubtless 
appeal  cases,  according  to  the  above  direction:  and 
H.  Salvador  {Institutions  de  Moise,  ii,  53)  is  scarcely 
warranted  in  deducing  from  this  instance  that  the  cli- 
enta  had  the  poWer  of  bringing  their  cases  directly  to 
the  supreme  tribunal. 

Of  the  kter  practice,  before  and  after  the  time  of 


Christ,  we  have  some  dearer  knowledge  from  4oMi 
phns  and  the  Talmndists.    After  the  institction  of  the 
Sanhedrim  the  final  appeal  lay  to  them,  and  the  ts> 
rious  stages  through  which  a  case  might  pass  are  thu 
described  by  the  Talmndists — ^from  the  local  conBistory 
before  which  the  cause  was  first  tried  to  the  consistory 
that  sat  in  the  neighboring  town ;  thence  to  the  coaits 
at  Jerusalem,  commencing  in  the  court  of  the  23  that 
sat  in  the  gate  of  Shushan,  proceeding  to  the  coart 
that  sat  in  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  conclading  with 
the  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim  that  sat  m  the 
room  Gazith  (Carpzov,  Appar,  p.  571).    The  Jews 
themselves  trace  the  origin  of  these  later  usages  up  to 
the  time  of  Moses :  they  were,  at  all  events,  based  on 
early  principles,  and  therefore  reflect  back  some  light 
upon  the  intimations  respecting  the  right  of  appeal 
which  we  find  in  the  sacred  books  (Mishna,  De  Syiedr, 
x;  Talm,  Hieros,  xviii;  TcUm.  Bab,  iii,  z;  Maimon. 
De  Synedr,  x ;  Selden,  Le  Stfnedr,  iii,  10 ;  Lewb,  Ori- 
ffines  Hehrtem,  i,  6 ;  Pastoret,  Uffislation  des  Hifrm^ 
x).    See  Trial. 

II.  Roman. — The  most  remarkable  case  of  appeal 
in  the  New  Testament  is  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul  from 
the  tribunal  of  the  Boman  procurator  Festns  to  that 
of  tho  emperor,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  seot 
as  a  prisoner  to  Bome  (Acts  xxv,  10,  11).     Such  ao 
appeal  having  been  once  lodged,  the  governor  had 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  case :  he  could  not  even 
dismiss  it,  although  he  might  be  satisfied  that  the 
matter  was  frivolous,  and  not  worth  forwarding  to 
Bome.     Accordingly,  when  Paul  was  again  hesrd  by 
Festns  and  King  Agrippa  (merely  to  obtain  materials 
for  a  report  to  the  emperor),  it  was  admitted  that  the 
apostle  might  have  been  liberated  if  be  had  not  appeal- 
ed to  Cmsar  (Acts  xxvi,  82).     Paul  might  tbe^ore 
seem  to  have  taken  a  false  step  in  the  matter,  did  we 
not  consider  the  important  consequences  which  result- 
ed fh)m  his  visit  to  Bome  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
ii,  162).     But,  as  no  decision  had  been  given,  there 
could  be  no  appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case :  tb« 
lan^piage  used  (Acta  xxv,  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  of  tho  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  bj  the 
provincial  ma&ristrate  or  by  the  emperor.     Since  the 
procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period  was  of  a 
mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Boman  and  the 
Jewish  authorities  coexisting  and  canying  on  the 
course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed  himself 
of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by  the  pure  Bo* 
man  law.     It  may  easily  be  seen  that  a  right  of  ap- 
peal which,  like  this,  involved  a  long  and  expensive 
joume}',  was  b}'  no  means  frequently  resorted  to.    In 
lodging  his  appeal  Paul  exercised  one  of  the  high 
privileges  of  Boman  citizenship  which  belonged  to 
him  by  lirth  (Acts  xxii,  28).     See  Cituekship. 

The  right  of  appeal  connected  with  that  privUege 
ori.'inated  in  the  Valerian,  Porclan,  and  Sempronian 
laws,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  magistrate 
should  order  flagellation  or  death  to  be  inflict^  upon 
a  Bomon  citizen,  the  accused  person  might  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  the  people^  and  that  meanwhile  be 
should  suffbr  nothing  at  the  hands  of  the  magistrate 
until  the  people  had  judged  hia  cause.     But  what  was 
originally  the  prerogative  of  the  people  bad  In  Paul's 
time  become  that  of  tho  emperor,  and  appeal  therefore 
was  made  to  him  (see  Smith*s  Diet,  of  dan.  Antiq. 
s.  v.  Apellatio,  Boman).     Hence  Pliny  (£/>.  x,  97) 
mentions  that  he  had  sent  to  Bome  some  Christians, 
who  were  Boman  citizens,  and  hcd  appealed  unto  Cse- 
sar.     This  privilege  could  not  be  disallowed  by  anj 
magistrate  to  any  person  whom  the  law  entitled  to  iu 
Indeed  ver^*  heav}*  penalties  were  attached  to  any  re- 
fusal to  grant  it,  or  to  fumbh  the  party  with  fiacilitles 
for  going  to  Bome.     See,  generally,  Kreba,  T^eproro- 
eaticne  Ptfuli  ad  Cassarem  (Lips.  1783) ;   SantoroccU 
Diss,  de  Pauli  ad  Casarem  appelloHone  (Marbni^,  1721). 

III.  Eeclesiastical.-^ln  the  early  Church  all  ecde- 
sbstlcal  matters  were  originally  determined  by  the 
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Uflhop  with  bis  coart,  from  whoM  decbion  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  proymcial  synod  (see  coancil  of  Africa, 
418).  The  case  of  Apiarius,  priest  of  Sicca,  in  Maa- 
ritania,  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  first  in* 
stance  of  an  appeal  to  Rome,  on  which  occasion  the 
African  Chnrch  resolatelr  resisted  this  papal  encroach* 
ment  on  her  independence.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
often  occurred  that  those  whose  doctrines  had  been 
censured  by  the  pope  appealed  from  his  decision  to  an 
oecumenical  council.  Such,  e.  g.,  was  the  case  with 
Wycliffe.  Pins  II  forbade  such  appeals,  under  the 
penalty  of  excommunication,  in  1459 ;  but  a  numerous 
school  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  and  canonists, 
who  maintain  the  superiority  of  an  oscumenical  oonn- 
cil  over  the  pope,  have  never  ceased  to  advocate  them. 
In  England  there  were  no  appeals  to  Rome  before  the 
time  of  King  Stephen,  when  the  practice  was  for  the  iirst 
time  introduced  by  Henry  de  Blois,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter and  papal  legate(see  Johnson,  Ecd,  Ccmtmtf  subann. 
1143).  But  by  art.  8  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon 
it  was  declared  that,  "  If  appeals  arise,  they  ought  to 
proceed  fh>m  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  from  the 
bishop  to  the  archbishop,  and,  lastly,  to  the  king  (if  the 
archbishop  fail  in  doing  justice),  so  Uuttbe  controver- 
sy be  ended  in  the  archbishop's  court  by  a  precept 
from  the  king,  and  so  that  it  go  no  further  without  the 
king's  consent."  These  appeals  were  fh>m  time  to 
time  further  prohibited,  but  thoy  continued  to  be  prao 
ticed  until  the  time  of  the  final  rupture  with  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  they  were  entirely 
abol'ished  (24  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  12,  and  28  Hen.  VIII, 
eap.  19).  The  Council  of  Antiocb,  A.D.  841,  can.  12, 
and  that  of  Chalcedon,  declare  that  no  royal  or  impe- 
rial decree  can  have  any  force  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters against  the  canons.  Such  indeed  has  ever  been 
the  discipline  of  the  whole  Church. 

During  the  appeal  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court 
ie  suspended ;  and  it  is  usual  for  the  superior  court,  at 
the  instance  of  the  appellant,  to  grant  an  inhibition  to 
stay  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court 
until  the  appeal  shall  be  determined  (Bingham,  Ort'ff. 
EecL  bk.  ii,  ch.  xvi,  §  16). 

In  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  right  of  ap- 
peal from  lower  to  higher  courts,  both  for  ministers 
and  laymen,  is  carefully  guarded  by  a  constitutional 
provision  (DlMciplint^  pt.  i,  §  4). 

In  Presbyterian  churches  there  are  formal  modes  of 
appeal  from,  a  lower  to  a  higher  court,  or  from  a  ses- 
non  to  a  presbytery,  from  it  to  a  synod,  and  from  the 
synod  to  the  general  assembly. 

Appearance  G^vri^  Mark  xvi,  9;  l^avtpw^ri^ 
Hark  xvi,  12, 14 ;  to^n^  Luke  xxiv,  84 ;  1  Cor.  xv,  6 ; 
i^yipwrtv  iauroVf  John  xxi,  1 ;  trapitmifffv  cai'rov), 
a  term  usually  applied  to  the  interviews  afforded  by 
Christ  to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection  (q.  v.). 


The  drcumstances  of  these  instances  indidite  that  his 
body,  although  not  yet  glorified,  had  already  under- 
gone snch  a  change  as  to  give  it  extraordinay  powers 
of  locomotion,  even  tlirongh  closed  doors,  and  of  be- 
coming visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure,  while  it  yet  re- 
tained the  palpable  characteristics  of  matter,  and  was 
even  capable  of  taking  food  in  the  ordinary  way ;  traits 
that  ally  it  strongly  to  the  ''spiritual  body**  of  the 
angels  (q.  v.).  Monographs  on  these  occurrences  and 
their  peculiarities  have  been  written  Iry  Focht  (Rost. 
1699),  Ungsdorff  (Viteb.  1710),  Alberti  (Lips.  1693), 
Amoldt  (Regiom.  1741-1748),  Becker  (Rost.  1773), 
Buddosiis  (Jen.  1711),  Buttstedt  (Cobl.  1751),  Carpov 
(Jen.  1765,  1766),  Chladenius  (Eriang.  1760,  1768), 
Eichler  (Lips.  1787),  Fenerlin  (Gott.  1760),  Gerike 
(Helmst.  1745),  Gttrtler  (Franeq.  1712),  Horn  (Lubec. 
1706),  Kflppen  (Grrph.  1701),  Krehl  (Lips.  1846),  May- 
er (Grj-ph.  1702),'Munck  (Lend.  1774),  Pries  (Rost. 
1780),  Quandt  (Regiom.  1715),  Zoibich  (Ger.  1786). 
See  Je8U8. 

Appearance  to  Mart  Maooalbn.  There  is  a 
difllcnlty  connected  with  the  first  of  these  appearances. 
The  gospel  narratives  (Matt,  xxviii,  1-16 ;  Mark  xvi, 
2-11;  Luke  xxiv,  1-12;  John  xx,  1-18),  when  care- 
AiUy  adjusted  in  their  several  incidents  to  each  other, 
distinctly  indicate  that  Mary  the  Magdalene  was  not 
among  the  Galilean  women  at  the  time  they  were 
favored  with  the  first  sight  of  their  risen  Master,  she 
having  Just  then  left  them  to  call  Peter  and  John ; 
and  that  Christ  afterward  revealed  himself  to  her  sep- 
arately. Mark,  however,  uses  one  expression  that 
seems  directly  to  contradict  this  arrangement :  "  Jesus 
....  appeared  first  (irputrov)  to  Mary  Magdalene** 
(xvi,  9).  Several  methods  of  reconciling  this  discord- 
ance have  been  devised,  but  they  are  all  untenable, 
and  the  best  of  them  (that  of  Dr.  Robinson  [after 
Hengstenberg]*,  in  the  Bibliotkeoa  Sacru^  Feb.  1845,  p. 
178)  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  (see  Davidson,  Introd.  to 
the  y.  T,y  i,  169),  which  consists  in  considering  the 
''first*'  as  put  by  Blark  rtlaUvelff  (q.  d.  vporcpov),  to 
denote  the  fint  of  the  three  appearances  related  by 
him  simply,  the  **  after  that**  of  verse  12  introducing 
a  second  appearance,  and  the  **  afterward**  of  verse  14 
serving  to  mark  the  last  of  Mark's  series.  Any  read- 
er, taking  the  words  in  their  natural  construction, 
would  certainly  undentand  Mark  as  meaning  to  say 
absolutely  that  Christ's  first  public  appearance  was 
made  to  Mary,  and  two  of  his  subsequent  ones  to  other 
persons.  Moreover,  the  question  still  remains,  why 
does  Mark  single  out  this  appearance  to  Mary,  rather 
than  the  previous  one  to  several  women  ?  A  closer  in- 
spection of  the  facti  will  assist  to  clear  up  the  difiicul- 
ty.  Independently  of  this  '■^firtV*  of  Mark,  the  inci- 
dents  may  naturally  be  arranged  as  in  the  following 
scheme  (see  Strong*s  Harm,  of  the  Gospels,  §  138-141). 
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Earthquake  and  Resurreetion 

The  womeo  set  oat  for  the  Mpulehre , 

They  anive;  Marv  the  Magdalene  retams 

Their  Intenrieir  with  two  angels 

Mary  the  Magdalene  reachea  Peter  and  JohD*8  house 

The  other  women  flee  from  the  sepulchre 

Peter,  John,  and  Mary  the  Magdalene  aet  out  for  It 

The  other  women  meet  Jesus 

The  aoldlen  report  the  Ir  disaster 

John  arrives  at  the  sepulchre 

Peter  arrives  there;  their  observatloni 

Tliey  both  return  home 

Mary  the  Magdalene  arrives  at  the  sepulchre 

The  other  women  report  thetr  Interriew  with  Christ  to  the  other  apostles 

Mary  the  Magdalfne  sees  the  two  ang>  li 

She  meeto  with  Christ 

She  reports  to  the  diaclplee 
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By  this  it  is  seen  that  Chri8t*s  appearance  to  the 
other  women  could  not  well  have  preceded,  that  to 
Mary  by  more  than  twenty  minvies;  and  if  the  time 
for  the  other  women*s  return  be  so  lengthened  as  to 
make  the  appearance  to  Mary  precede  that  to  them, 
the  interval  in  thk  direction  cannot  be  made  to  ex- 


ceed fifteen  minutes,  as  any  one  may  see  by  making 
the  corresponding  changes  in  the  above  table.  Mark, 
in  speaking  in  this  general  way  of  Christ's  visits, 
would  not  be  likely  to  distinguish  between  two  ap- 
pearances so  nearly  coincident ;  the  very  parties  wlio 
witnessed  them^  or  heard  them  reported,  would  not 
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themselres  have  nollMd  to  slight  »  priority  with- 
out inttitnting  some  such  calculation  as  the  above, 
which  they  were  in  no  condition  of  mind  at  the  time 
to  make,  nor  likely  to  concern  themselves  about  after- 
ward.  In  the  verse  under  consideration,  therefore, 
Mark  designs  to  refer  to  both  these  appearances  as  on«, 
and  he  mentions  Mary's  name  particularly  because  of 
her  prominence  in  the  whole  matter,  just  as  he  places 
her  first  in  the  list  in  verse  1  (comp.  Matt,  xxvii,  561, 
CI ;  xxviii,  1 ;  and  see  on  John  xx,  17).  This  identi- 
fication is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  none  of  the  evan- 
gelists mention  both  of  these  appearances,  Matthew 
and  Luke  narrating  the  events  just  as  if  Mary  had 
been  with  the  other  women  at  the  time  of  their  meet- 
ing with  Christ,  while  Mark  and  John  speak  of  the 
appearance  to  her  only;  yet  they  all  obviously  em- 
brace in  their  accounts  the  twofold  appearance.  Luke 
also  explicitly  includes  Mar>'  among  the  women  who 
brought  the  tidings  to  the  apostles  (verse  10),  evident- 
ly not  distinguishing  her  subsequent  report  from  that 
of  the  others  with  whom  she  at  first  went  out.  This 
idea  is,  m  fact,  the  key  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  gospel 
accounts  of  this  matter,  the  design  of  the  writers  be- 
ing, not  to  furnish  each  a  complete  narrative  of  all 
the  incidents  in  their  exact  order,  but  to  show  that 
these  Galilsean  women  were,  as  a  company,  the  first 
witnesses  of  Christ's  resurrection. 

According  to  the  astronomical  formula,  the  duration 
of  distinct  twilight  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Jerusalem  (supposing  there  were  no  unusual 
refracting  influences  in  the  atmosphere)  is  1  hour  40 
minutes,  which  would  make  extreme  daybreak  occur 
about  four  o* clock,  as  it  was  near  the  time  of  the  ver- 
nal equinox.  The  light  of  the  full  moon  would  enable 
the  women  to  see  their  way  even  before  dawn.  Mark 
says  "early**  (irpo>t.  xvi,  9),  and  in  the  visit  of  the 
women  he  says  "  veiy  early"  (Xiav  irpiat,  xvi,  2) ;  but 
the  descent  of  the  angel  must  have  occurred  first,  be- 
cause the  women  found  the  stone  rolled  away  on  tiieir 
arrival.  The  guard  had  probably  just  before  been  re- 
lieved (i.  e.  at  the  **datcfi-iMxlcA,"  which  began  at  this 
time  of  the  year  about  three  o'clock  A.M.,  and  cor- 
responds in  its  Greek  title  to  the  term  here  used  by 
Mark),  so  that  they  had  time  to  recover  ftom  their 
fright  sufficiently  to  report  their  diufiter  without  be- 
ing surprised  in  their  plight  by  the  arrival  of  a  relay. 
See  GuABD.  The  distance  the  women  had  to  go  was 
not  gfieat.    See  Mary  Maodalens. 

Appellant  (l.)i  &  legal  term,  denoting  one  who 
requests  the  removal  of  a  cause  from  an  inferior  to  a 
superior  court,  when  he  thinks  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  sentence  of  the  inferior  judge.     See  Appeal. 

(2.)  The  word  appellant  is  particularly  applied  to 
those  among  the  French  clergy  who  appealed  from 
the  bull  Unigenitu9,  issued  by  Pope  Clement  in  1713, 
either  to  the  pope  "  better  informed,"  or  to  a  general 
council.  The  whole  body  of  the  French  cler^ry  and 
the  several  monasteries  were  divided  into  Appellants 
and  Non- Appellants ;  a  signal  instance  of  the  unity  of 
the  Romish  Church !     See  Umioenitus  ;  Bull. 

Apphia  (pron.  Afjia^  'Air^ia^  prob.  for  'AirTia, 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Lat.  name  Appia\  the  name  of 
a  female  affectionately  saluted  by  Paul  (A.D.  57)  as  a 
Christian  at  CoIosssb  (Philemon  2) ;  supposed  by  Chiy- 
sostom  and  Theodoret  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Phile- 
mon, with  whom,  according  to  tradition,  she  suffered 
mart}Tdom.     See  Philemon. 

ApphuB  (pron.  A/yits^  'Asr^ovc  [and  so  Josephus, 
Ani»  xii,  6, 1]  v.  r.  £a0^ot>c  or  Saw^oD^),  the  surname 
(1  Mace.  ii.  5)  of  Jonathan  Maccabseus  (see  Ewald, 
Gesch.  Itr.  Ill,  ii,  853),  apparently  (Frankel,  Vorttud. 
mr  LXX,  p.  96)  firom  the  Syro-Ohald.  b^ion,  chapptu% 
crafyf  (Grimm,  Uandb.  in  loc.). 

Ap'pii-fo^nxm  {'Anriou  ^ov,  for  the  LaL  Ap' 
fH  Forwm,  **m«rk)Bt-place  of  Appiua"),  a  market-town 


(with  a  so-called  manaio)  in  Italy,  48  Boman  miki 
from  Home  (liiner.  Anton,  p.  107,  ed.  Wessel;  Jtw, 
JJierot,  p.  611),  on  the  great  road  (rut  Appid^  irom 
Kome  to  Brundusium,  constructed  by  Ap^us  Clsudiu 
(Suet.  Tib.  2),  and  leading  from  Bome  (by  the  Pcils 
Capena)  through  the  Pontine  marshes  (Hor.  Sat.  i,  o, 
3 ;  Cic.  Att,  ii.  10 ;  Plin.  iii.  9 ;  xiv.  8).     The  Rinaiu 
of  an  ancient  town,  supposed  to  be  Appii-Foram,  tie 
still  preserved  at  a  place  called  Casarillo  di  Santa  Ma- 
rkij  on  the  border  of  tho  Pontine  marshes  (oomp. 
Strabo,  v,  233),  and  the  48d  milestone  is  still  extant 
(Chaupy,  Maiton  ^Horace,  iii,  387-452;  PntilU,ria 
Appia,  p.  99, 100).     Its  vicinity  to  the  marshes  sc- 
connts  for  the  badness  of  the  water,  as  raenUoned  by 
Horace  {Sat.  i,  5, 7),  who  describes  it  as  full  of  taverns 
and  boatmen.    This  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  was  at  the  northern  end  of  a  canal  which  ran  par- 
allel with  the  road  through  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Pontine  marshes.    When  Paul  was  taken  to  Italy, 
some  of  the  Christians  of  Rome,  t)elng  apprised  of  bii 
approach,  joumeyod  to  meet  him  as  &r  as**Ap|ni- 
Forum  and  the  Throe  Taverns"  (Acts  xxviii,  15>  The 
^*  Three  Taverns"  were  eight  or  ten  miles'nearer  to 
Rome  than  Appii-Forum  {Antonin.  Jtm.').     The  prob- 
ability is  that  some  of  the  Christians  remained  at  the 
**  Three  Taverns,"  where  it  was  known  the  advandng 
party  would  rest,  while  some  others  went  on  as  far  as 
Appii-Forum  to  meet  Paul  on  the  road  (Conybeare 
and  Howson,  ii,  359).    The  journey  waa  undoubtedly 
along  the  Appian  Way,  remains  of  which  are  stiU  ex- 
Unt.    The  '*  Three  Taverns"  (q.  v.)  waa  certainly  a 
place  for  rest  and  refreshment  (Cic.  AUie.  ii.  11, 13), 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  bad  water  at  ^ppii-Forum. 
It  must  be  understood  that  Tres  Tabemas  was,  in  &ct, 
the  name  of  a  town  (comp.  Tbeol.  AnttaL  1818,  p.  886 
pq.) ;  for  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  Felix,  bishop  of 
Tree  Tabemss,  waa  one  of  the  nineteen  bishopa  who 
were  appointed  to  decide  tho  controversy  between  Do- 
natuB  and  Caecilianus  {Optat.  de  Schum.  Donat.  i,  26). 
As  to  the  tabemsB  themselves,  from  which  the  pla^ 
took  its  name,  it  is  prol^able  that  they  were  Aop$ 
("  tabemie  deversoria,"  Pluut.  TnuMl.  iii,  2,  29)  for  the 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  refreshments,  rather  than  inns  or 
places  of  entertainment  for  travcllen.     See  generally 
Schwarz,  Defaro  Apjni  et  trib.  Utbtrnu  (Altdorf,  1746). 
— Kitto,  s.  V.    See  Paul. 

Apple  is  the  translation  in  the  Anth.  Vet\.  of  the 
Heb.  n^Ori  (tappu'ach^  so  called  from  itsyra,^raiiof), 
which  la  mentioned  chiefly  in  the  Canticles,  ii,  3,  **  as 
the  appU'ttee  among  the  trees  of  the  wood;'*  ver.  5, 
**  Comfort  me  with  applet^  for  I  am  sick  of  love ;"  ver. 
8,  ^*  The  smell  of  thy  nose  like  applet  ;^^  so  in  viii,  5. 
Again,  in  Prov.  xxv,  11,  **  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like 
a^iUt  of  gold  in  baskets  of  silver."     In  Joel  i,  12,  it 
is  enumerated  with  the  vine,  the  fig-tiee,  the  palm« 
and  pomegranate,  as  among  the  most  valuable  trees 
of  Palestine.    Tappuah  (q.  v.)  also  occurs  ms  the  name 
of  two  places  (Josh,  xii,  13 ;  xv,  84 ;  xvi,  S\  probably 
from  the  abundance  of  the  fruit  in  the  vicinitr. 

m 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  with  any  d«|pree  of  cer- 
tainty what  is  the  specific  tree  denoted  by  the  Hebvsw 
word  tajrpuack.     The  Sept.  and  Vnlg.  afford  no  clew, 
as  the  terms  pfjXotf^  malum,  have  a  wide  ai^cnification, 
being  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  represent  al> 
most  any  kind  of  tree-Amit ;  at  any  rate,  the  use  of 
the  word  is  certainly  generic.     Many  interpreters 
(after  Celsus,  IJierobot.  i,  255)  have  suppoaed  the  ctlroa 
(cUnu  medUxf)^  some  the  ordinary  oranff^4re0  (Credner, 
Joe/,  p.  186),  to  be  meant,  as  each  of  Uiese  'were  cele- 
brated favorites  among  the  ancients,  and  have  many 
qualities  agreeing  with  the  Scriptural  notloea.     The 
citron  was  the  "  Median  apple"  of  the  ancienta,  the 
ciiromda  of  the  Romans  (Theophr.  Bid.  4),  and  was 
cultivated  even  in  Europe  (Bauhin,  Pinmx\     That  it 
was  well  known  to  the  Hebnws  appears  tirotn  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Josephus,  that  at  the  Festival  of  Tmber- 
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unu  wu  pelted  with  eUmu,  ' 
vbicb  tbg  Jm  had  In  Ibelr  handi ;  for,  u  ha  Mva, 
"Uu  Uw  rcqnired  that  at  tliat  Taut  every  one  iboaljl 
harg  lonebMof  the  palm-tTse  and  citron-tree"  (Ant, 
liii,lS,S).  ItunmfaaDdinPaIeBtina(KittD,i'il^ 
Hul.  p.  ccxiii>  A*,  however,  the  Sept,  and  Vulg. 
b«h  aaain  to  nnderMand  the  apple  (jtij^ov,  nuUvn}, 
ani  (be  Arabs  b^U  call  thia  Frait  by  the  Bamfl  nime 
((•/ad),  which,  according  to  tbe  Talmud  (Mbhna, 
Krl.  i,  4;  Maamr.  i,  4)  and  Joeephiu  {Ami.  xrit,  7), 
■u  ucieatly  cultivated  la  Paleetine,  as  it  still  ii  to 
tome  extent  (SobinKm,  i,  S66,  ii,S56,TlS;  ui,  S9S), 
ud  mi  celebntad  Id  nntlqait}'  for  Its  atfimable  Knell 
(Olid,  Mtt.  viii,  G7&),  it  neenia  mora  likely  to  be  the 
liH  dcaigiMted  rather  than  the  dtroD,  which  ia  a 
uull,  eompafatirel;  TaM  tme,  with  ■  bard,  inodible 
ftnit  (TtwniMni,  Lamd  aid  Boot,  ii,  SS8,  329).    See 

Ou  the  other  hand,  Celiiiu  (/fifrti.  i,  S55)  oaaerta 

Ihit  tha  qaiDce4ree  (/Vu  'J^'i'na)  wai  Terr  often 
oiled  bj  the  Or«k  and  Roman  wtitera  naltu,  »■  be- 
ag.  tram  £he  «teom  in  which  it  was  held  (>■  primarlu 
maliinim  species"),  lit  nu/ut,  or  /iqXov  mr'  ilox'l"' 
Senw,  thercTore  (BaMnmQiler,  AUtrtk.  IV.i,  SOB ;  Uaj, 
lliL  -/Plaalt,  II,  iii,  14S3),  have  endeavored  to  ahow 
lint  the  ttgipuaei  denotea  the  quince ;  and  certainly  ' 
tliit  opinion  baa  aome  pljtnalble  arguments  in  ita  fa- 
vor. Tbe  fragrance  of  Ibe  quince  was  held  in  high 
olHiD  by  the  ancient! ;  and  the  fmit  "wsa  placed 
im  tbe  beads  of  those  Imagei  in  tbe  sleeping  apert- 

foii"  (BeteDmMeT,HeUB^o/ BiMf,  in  tbt  Bib.  C'oi. 
p.  314 ;  Voai,  On  Virjpl,  Edog.  ii,  61).  The  Arsbitna 
mskt  apecial  allusion  to  the  restijnitive  properties 
of  Uiii  ftuit;  and  Celsiua  (p.  261)  quatea  Abu'I  Fadli 
in  iUustnlion  of  Cant,  ii,  b,  '■  Its  icent,"  taya  the 
Araluc  author,  "cheers  my  soul,  renews  my  atrengtb, 
tad  restores  my  breath."  I'liylarchus  (//isfor.  lib. 
Ti),  Babbi  Salomon  (in  Cant  ii,  S),  Pliny  (7/.  N.  XV, 
II),  whomestheworda  ndnrit praeila<Huaai,beaT  tim- 
tlar  testimony  to  tbe  delicious  fragrance  of  the  quince. 
It  ta  wen  known  that  among  the  ancients  the  qalnce 
WIS  laered  to  tbe  (toddesa  of  love,  whence  statues  of 
Tenoi  gometimes  represent  her  with  the  fruit  of  tbia 
tn«  m  berhand,  the  quince  being  the  ill-fated  "epplo 
et  diiord"  which  Paris  appropriately  enongb  prcaenC- 
ed  to  that  deity.  Hence  the  act  expreaaed  by  tbe 
term  p,\Bfio\!iy  CSiM.  ad  Aristoph.  Aub.  p.  ISO ; 
Tbeorr.  IJ.  ui,  10,  v.  88,  etc. ;  Virg.  f:cl.  ijl.  M)  wa*  a 
lekeo  of  love.  For  nnmerooa  teatlDiDnies,  see  Celsius, 
Bieni.  i,  MS.     See  BoTAyr. 

Although  it  is  so  oaiial  to  speak  of  the  forbidden 
ftnit  of  patadlae  as  an  "apple,"  we  need  hardly  say 
thai  tleie  Is  oothing  in  Scripture  to  indicate  what 
kind  of  tree  was  "the  tree  of  tba  knowledge  of  good 
ud  eva."  Bat  Id  the  fabled  "apples  of  discord,"  and 
in  tlM  gtdden  apple  which  Puis  gave  to  tbe  goddess 
nl  iovp,  thereby  kindling  tbe  Trpjen  war,  It  ia  posaibls 
Oat  tba  primeval  tradition  reappears  of 
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the  Dead  Se«,  at  the  name  of  a  spadea  of  Itoit  extreme- 
ly beantiftil  to  the  eye,  but  bitter  to  tbe  taste  and  full 
of  dost.  Tadtna  (_Hvt.  v,  7)  alludes  to  this  siDgular 
&ct,  bnt  in  langnajtn  so  brief  and  ambiguona  that  BO 
light  can  be  derived  ^m  hb  description:  "Black  and 
emp^,  they  vanish  as  it  were  in  aebes."  Josepbo* 
also,  speaking  of  tbe  conSagration  of  the  plain,  and 
the  yet  lemaining  tokens  of  the  divine  fire,  remarks, 
"There  are  atUl  to  be  seen  ashes  reproduced  in  tba 
fruits,  which  indeed  resemble  edible  fk^lts  in  color,  bnt 
on  being  plucked  with  the  hands  are  disaolved  Into 
smoke  and  ashes"  (  War,  iv,  8, 4).  The  sappoeed  fhdt 
has  furaiabed  many  motallats  with  allaaions;  and  also 
Hilton,  in  whose  Infanial  regioDS 

''A  grart  srrniv  up— Isdeu  wlih  (Ur  fruit— 

mMIJ  Ibey  pinekad 

The  mitaga.  blr  lo  il(ht,  like  Uut  which  grew 
Ntv  that  bllnminDns  lake  wbere  Sodom  Oaiiied. 
Thli,  man  deluaiTs,  not  tbe  touch,  but  ta>te 
Deeelved.    Tber,  taotjj  tlilaklBB  lo  tUtj 
Their  appeUle  with  gntt,  lutasd  of  fruit 

With  tpsttetlDg  nslH  r^oetod." 
Somotravcl1er^utlnhlclo  discover  this  singular  pro- 
duction, have  considered  it  merely  ns  a  figure  of  speech, 
depicting  the  deceitful  nature  of  all  vicious  etijoy- 
ments ;  but  Kitto  {Phyi.  Ilitt.  "f  PaleU.  p.  ccxe  sq.) 
adduces  the  definite  testimony  of  many  modem  tiav- 
flllers  to  show  that  these  allaeiona  are  based  upon 
trutb,  especially  the  sUtements  of  Seetzen  (in  Zsch's 
Mmatl.  Corrtip.  xvlii,  442)  and  Buickhardt  {Byria,  p. 
392),  whose  accounte  of  the  fmit  of  the  Oihtv  (prob. 
Amitjmi  gigaatto)  remarkalily  coincide  with  the  an- 
'   deacrlptions.     This  plant  is  figured  and  de< 
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Tbe  Heh.  far  tbe  "ajjila"  n/At  egt  ia  ;id-<X  (uJb*', 
■""'tis,  piii«l.  Dent,  xxxii. 10;  Prov.  vii,  2),  othar- 
»i»f  nzs  (Joio*',  We,  sate,  Zech.  11,  IS),  or  r?  (Aort, 
*>B*<o-,'i.  B.by  an  idiomatic  use,  the  pupil,  Psa.  xvii, 
^)-  The  same  fieure  occurs  in  the  Apocrypha  (riipti, 
Ewlns.  xTii,  M  [17]).  It  is  curious  lo  observe  how 
rommon  the  Image  ("pnpil  of  the  eve")  Is  in  the  ian- 
ga^u  of  diflteent  natioua.  Geaenius  (Tia.  p.  86) 
qootes  from  the  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  tbe  Ethiopic,  tbe 
foptfc:,  tbe  Peraun,  in  all  of  which  tonguea  an  esprea- 
nen  lirailaitotbe  English  "  pupil  of  the  eye"  b  found. 

.  APPLES  OF  SODOU  ia  a  pbraaa  asaocUted  with 


Apple  of  eodm  (At^ijitai  aisaatMy, 


scribed  1^  Prosper  Alplnas  under  tbe  name  itetif  tt- 
Oaar  {Hilt.  Nat.  ^gypte,  Lugd.  Dat.  I73b.  pt.  i,  48). 
See  also  Irby  and  Mangles  (Tmcris,  cb.  viii).  Ha»- 
selquist,  however,  finds  the  "apples  of  Soddm"  In  tbe 
Sobamm  Sadonetm,  which  he  identiflea  with  the  Sola- 
RIUR  nwAM^enn,  or  mad-apple,  growing  in  great  aband- 
ancB  in  the  pluin  of  the  Jordan  (/i( tie,  p.  151).  Bnt 
Dr.  BoliinKin  thinks  tbe  other  the  most  probable  plant. 
His  description  of  it  is  as  follows:  "We  saw  here  [on 
the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea]  several  trees  of  the  kind, 
the  trunks  of  which  were  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  add 
tbe  wbale  beight  from  ID  to  1&  feel.  It  baa  a  grayish, 
cork-like  bark,  with  long  oval  leaves,  and  in  tis  gen- 
eral appearance  and  character  It  might  be  taken  far 
a  gigantic  perennial  species  of  tbe  milk-weed  or  sUk- 


.    iM    i.ni    ■tiuL.  m^  obu  brakatt  Mf  il  fai 

_     (.-litl      t^'m    ^  -jt  X  TvUuW  «v)m.       It  -WU 

(  MA  .T...-VUF  n>  tikt  an,  lail  toft  to  tlw 
-V.     u    Vb.n^   ;.iwMil  <ir  Mnek  it  azplodei 

J,  >.  .Lv  >  '.^uTr  ■tr  wUIUhII.  iMTiag  in  the 
>  iiv  iiiiu.  'I  Ufa  Uua  cim)  ant  s  fiw  fibrat. 
_..<,.^  >tu<>i  ^iKvJv  Kittt  JUT  Ilk*  ■  bladder, 
.>.»  I  ;.H'  -vuiHt  iMm;  «kil*  in  ths  cantTe  a 
i.iMO  .•.M  ~uuB  (IlnHi^  k  fruB  the  itim,  and 
M>u  <>  ui>u  nluBMU  with  tha  rind.  Ths 
,.,.»>  t  ^uuil  i(iuututr  wf  dna  (ilk  with  aaedi, 
■  I  Ku  tbo  puit  uf  lb*  tilk-waad,  tbaugh  veiy 
iu..tT.  ixiui^  intiiil  Kanxly  tha  tootb  part  u 
1  'w  Vt  Loa  A>U«'«  tbt  ulk  and  twist  it  iato 
i<-r  t.V>r  ituiv.  pnfWTing  It  to  the  oommon 
buk'iitfW  it  iv^uiKH  BO  (ulphur  to  iead< 


itxuunta  of  Tacitu 


d  JoH 


«  lur  tfaa  maTTcUoiu 
'I.-II.1.IU  ni^'Tt*.  I  dud  Dvtfaltt^  whleh  does  not  apply 
.]iii,Kt  bt.-(.>ll%  tv  lh«  fruit  uT  the  OiMci;  bs  wo  hlw  It. 
ll  »ii»t  bo  v'"^'^'''  ■"''  'u'ullxl  o^tb  great  care  in 
■/-.■.iei  lu  yumn*  \t  (tutu  tiurating.  Wc  attempted  to 
,.kii\  aMHn  •jixhn  buHjihi  and  (fait  with  lu  to  Jenua- 
liiiii,  btkt  Ktttk'Ul  HUvrM.  HaHolqniat's  apples  of 
NvJi»w  itb*  fruit  iji  tba  SJimuTA  melongeaa)  are  much 
■uullw  tb^a  IboH  oflhe  t>tlirr,  and  when  ripe  ara  fall 
.•I  uiLiU  bl-t^'k  tsraln*.  Than  is  hero,  howavar,  no- 
t^iii^  \\i.a  *\|>ti>iili>u.  nothing  like  'smoke  and  ashes,' 
v\vv|.«  vii-*>i^*»ll,v,  M  the  same  nntunaiat  remarks, 
'iitiuultivirvUlsl'Uuotured  hy  an inaect  (Tenthrado), 
HhK'ti  >\>urwi1(  tha  whula  of  tha  iosida  Into  dust,  leav- 
ing ih4hinrt  but  tha  rind  entire,  without  any  Ion  of 
laJ^ii.'  W*  h«  the  Salanain  and  the  Oiher  growing 
.idj  b,*  M*t  tlw  ftirmer  preianting  nothing  remark- 
M*  iH  US  apiwaninra,  and  being  found  in  other  parta 
'~  ',  vhllo  the  latter  immediately  amistod 


>T  Kllanllxu 


(ha  alior 


,||.W  by  Its  si 


'or,  peculiar  In  Pileatina  to 
a  bead  Sea"  (£<£.  Rarardiei,  ii,  SSS 
i|>,n'll>oD,  AiUs^wb,  i,Bnq.).  Sea  Sodok. 
^ii  iihiiuld  Iw  ubserrad  that  tha  Bible  apeaks  only 
i>r  Iha  "VINIt  of  Sodom,"  and  that  metaphorically 
^  I HM.  »  «  \il.  M), »»  •  aynonym  of  a  poi»>noug  berry. 

Mw   llRUlO-H. 

Appl'ton.  JewM,  D.D.,  praiident  of  Bowdoin 

.«    11       -„      ^—    l^.m    at   Mi-W    lh«w!..h      Vdur    "'-"Hhlre 

h  Col' 


ktf«  lit  iriia.  Having  spent  two  yoara  in  teaching  at 
liiivoT  mid  Ainhnrst,  he  studied  thooto<:y  under  Dr. 
Irfillirii|ii  <>f  West  tiprlngHeld,  and  in  February,  1797, 
Hss  iiplsliietl  lostor  at  Ilsmpton,  New  Hampshire, 
nil  toIIkIxub  ■autlmentg  Btthis  period  weroAnniaian. 
Ilv  hla  rnltlifiil,  aiT.'CtionBto  services  he  was  vorj"  much 
midmiml  tii  hit  people.  At  bia  sujigeitlon  the  PLs- 
I 'UtitiiiiR  Kvanuelicnl  Magailno  wu  published,  to  whi 


.'oitlribul 


l^ltflKu 


In  11U7  1 


nature  of 


intii 


Itli  dMih,  Nov,  IS,  1H19.      In  health  ho  was 

aniloui.  In  •  high  deRrea,  in  regard  to  tbe  college; 
l.iit  111  hla  •ioknasB  he  ssid,  in  cheorfnl  confidence, 
'■  (.■»(  iiK  laltm  cure  o/Ike  collryr,  and  God  viS  lak 
f,initf'l."  AmonHhlBlsitaxpraesiotu  were  heard  the 
wi.nl",  "Hlory  to  Uod  in  the  highest!  the  whole  earth 
■hall  I*  fllliNl  *lth  his  Blory."  In  18S0  a  volume  of  his 
aildrtMaa  was  put>llshad,  with  a  sketch  of  his  character 
by  M«¥.  Itr.  Nirlmis,  of  I'ortland.  In  1828  his  lecture* 
and  ocOMlonal  sermont  wem  published,  with  a  memoir, 
liif  K*T.  n,  Tsppan.  These  nnd  other  writings  are 
«dlwM«l  In  "  r*«  H'or*<  yjiase  ,J;yfc/,«^  fl.^  "  „)[(, 
nvHmdr  (Andovar,  183B,  2  vols.  8vo).~BM.  Rnoti- 
lury,  Jan,  1886,  p.  19 ;  Sprague,  Aimait,  11, 882. 


»  APSE 

ApplMOn,  Natbuilel,  D.D.,  an  «iiiiKnl  Con. 
gregatianal  minister,  was  born  at  Ipawicb,  Ua*>.,  Dat 
9, 1693,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1712,  otdained  si 
Cambridge  in  1717,  in  which  year  ha  was  also  dected 
a  fellow  of  Harvard,  which  M  years  ifterward  confD- 
nd  upon  him  the  second  degiee  it  had  evai  gTaaltd 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Increase  Hothar,  80  vaan  bs- 
fore,  being  the  first  udmitted  to  that  honor.  Ha  took 
a  ooUeague  in  17HS,  and  died  in  17S4.  He  puUisbcd  a 
namber  of  occasionsJ  aarmona. — Spngna,  Aiaaii,  i, 


SOI. 
Approbation  or  » 


ecland  bannleaa  by  penou 
anthoriiod  to  Judge  of  them.  Tbe  Conndl  of  Treat 
(oesa.  4)  forbids,  on  penalty  of  euommODicatioii,  Uk 
pnblicatioR  of  booka  withont  the  afprmbiai/m  of  tlio 
bishop  of  the  dioceoe.  In  England  the  right  of  apfn- 
hation  fomteriy  belonged  to  those  who  were  sppuattd 
to  gT.mt  licenses  and  imprlmators.  By  on  act  of 
Cbarlea  II,  long  since  explnd,  books  wen  subjecud 
to  a  licenser  in  England,  snd  the  practice  itaeir  ceased 
with  tbe  introduction  of  the  principles  of  the  Bevolo- 
tlonoflBBtJ.     See  Index. 

AppropilEltioiI,  in  the  canon  law,  is  the  sattiog 
apart  of  an  eccieaioetical  benefice  to  the  prmiiar  and 
permanent  us  of  some  religious  body.  Appn^ino- 
tiona  sprung  originally  trom  tha  monastic  orders,  vlw 
purchased  idl  the  advowsona  within  their  nsdi,  and 
then  appropriated  the  larger  proportion  c^  ths  pn- 
caedi  of  aocb  Ijeneflcea  to  the  use  of  their  own  cat- 
porations,  which  they  contended  were  not  only  iaiti' 
tiitiona  for  pioua  pnrposee,  bat  religious  bodies;  laav- 
Ing  tho  small  remainder  for  the  support  of  the  incum- 
bent. The  approprlatlona  now  annexed  to  bishc^irics, 
prebends,  etc.,  In  England,  had  all  of  them  the  abon 
origin,  if  traced  to  their  source ;  and  at  one  periml 
similar  appropriaUons  were  made  to  reliKions  bouses, 
nunneries,  and  certain  military  oideia,  which  ware  re- 
garded as  spiritual  corporations. — Blackstoae,  voL  L 

Aprlaa.    See  Hot-nsa. 

Apron  stands  in  one  passage  of  the  Anth.  Vtn- 
for  tha  Heh.  hni'jn  (cAo^oniA',  a  girdit,  at  uoaalty), 
the  fig-leaf  hands  wbich  our  first  parents  made  to  lude 
their  shame  (Gen.  lli,  7) ;  also  for  the  Greek  ai/Airiv 
diof  (Acts  xii,  12),  a  term  borrowed  trotn  tha  Lot. 
asiuCHtclMin,  1.  e.  half-giidle  or  belt  covering  half  the 
person,  an  article  of  apparel  worn  by  artisans  and 
BoTTMits.    See  Attibb;  Napeui. 

Ap«e  or  Apsla  (Aif/ls,  Lat.  abtii,  prob.  for  Sine. 
ijimeturt  or  vaulted  areh),  is  a  term  used  by  ecclesi- 
astical writers  to  designate  (1.)  that  part  of  tbe  ul- 
terior of  ancient  cburches  wbere  tbe  bishop  and  cleq^ 
had  their  seats.  The  form  of  the  apeia  was  hemi- 
spherical, and  it  consisted  of  two  parts  r  one,  tlie  cboir 

presbyter)';  tbe  olber,  the  sanctnaiy.  Tbe  choir 
always  terminated  toward  the  east  in  b  semicircle, 
round  which  were  tbe  seats  of  tbe  clergy,  having  in 
the  middle  the  throne  of  the  bishop  or  superior,  which 
was  raised  above  the  others.     Tbo  term  c 


APTHORP 


327 


AQUILA 


OM  in  the  8th  centiiry  to  denote  the  deepest  recess 
behind  the  altar  in  the  Eastern  Clinrches.  (2.)  It 
was  also  commonly  nsed  for  the  bishop's  throne,  call- 
ed apgii  gradata,  being  raised  by  means  of  steps.  (8.) 
The  word  at  other  times  denotes  the  case  in  which 
the  nlics  of  aaints  wen  kept,  which  was  round  or 
arched  at  the  top,  and  commonly  placed  on  the  altar : 
it  was  usnally  of  wood,  sometimes  also  of  gold  and  sil- 
Ter,  and  occasionally  beautifully  scnlptunid.  (4.)  In 
later  church  architecture,  it  is  used  to  denote  any 
semicircalar  or  polygonal  termination  of  the  choir,  or 
other  portion  of  a  church. — Bingham,  Orig.  EccL  blc. 
Tiii,  ch.  iii;  Lenoir,  ArchiUd.  Mcmtui,  (Paris,  1862). 

Apthorp,  East,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1733,  die<l  in  England, 
April  16. 18 1 6.  Having  been  educated  at  Cambridge, 
be  was  settled  as  missionary  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  in 
1761.  Four  years  after  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Croydon,  afterward 
receirifl^  high  dignities  in  the  Church,  and  even  an 
offer  of  the  bishopric  of  Kildare.  About  1793  he  re- 
tired to  Cambridge,  where  he  spent  the  remaining 
rears  of  his  life.  Dr.  Apthorp  published  a  Letter  on 
the  Prevalence  of  Ckristiamty  be/ore  Us  civil  EtUMish- 
M«a/,  with  Ohttrvaiumt  on  a  late  Hiitery  of  the  Decline 
of  the  Boman  Empire  (Lond.  1778);  Diecowne*  on 
Pnpkeey  (2  vols.  1786) ;  and  several  other  writings, 
chiefly  sermons,  which  show  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  rigorous  intellect  and  sound  scholarship. — Sprague, 
Afmalty  V,  174 ;  Gentlenuxn't  Magazine^  1816. 

Aqnaxil,  a  sect  of  the  third  centur}*,  so  called 
becanse  they  refused  to  offer  any  thing  but  umter 
at  the  Eucharist,  and  pretended  to  oinsecrate  with 
water  only.  Also  in  Africa  the  name  was  given  to 
some  who,  during  times  of  persecution,  forbore  to 
nse  wine  at  the  Euchariat  in  the  morning,  lest  the 
smell  should  discover  them.  Epiphanius  calls  them 
Encnaitet,  and  Theodoret  {Defah,  hoar,  i,  20)  Tatian- 
tr».  — Epiphanius,  JlcereseSf  xlvi;  Bingham,  Oriff, 
Eeel  bk.  xv,  ch.  ii,  §  7. 

Aquavlva,  Cuaddio,  the  fourth  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  bom  Sept.  14, 1543,  joined  the  Jesuite  in 
1568,  and  was  elected,  in  1581,  their  general.  The 
order  considerably  gained,  under  his  administration,  in 
inflaence  and  extension.  He  wrote  Epigtola  X  K/,  and 
Imhutria  ad  curamdot  ammm  nwrbot  (Yen.  1606).  He 
also  saperintended  the  compiktion  of  the  **  ratio  studio- 
noT  and  the  **  dirrctorium  exercitorum  SL  JgnatOf" 
which  have  ever  aince  been  regarded  as  standard  works 
of  the  order.     He  died  Jan.  31,1 615.     See  Jesuits. 

Aq^nila  (AxtiXac,  for  Lat.  aquUoy  an  eagU^  see 
Simon.  OHomati,  O,  T,  p.  588  sq.),  a  Jew  with  whom 
Paul  met  on  his  first  visit  to  Corinth ;  a  native  of 
Pootns,  and  by  occupation  a  tent-maker  (Acts  xviii). 
W^olf,  Cans,  on  Acte  xviii,  2,  shows  the  name  not  to 
have  any  Hebrew  origin,  and  to  have  been  adopted  as  a 
Latin  name,  like  Paul  us  by  Saul.  He  is  there  described 
•<  s  Pontian  by  birth  (Ilovrfcoc  nf  yivcc)*  ^i^tn  the 
connection  of  which  description  with  the  fact  that  we 
find  more  than  one  Pontius  Aquila  in  the  Pontian  gens 
ftt  Borne  in  the  days  of  the  Republic  (see  Cic.  ad  Fam, 
X,  83;  Suet.  Cog,  78),  it  has  been  fanagined  that  he 
may  have  been  a  freedman  of  a  Pontius  Aquila,  and 
that  his  being  a  Pontian  by  biith  may  have  been 
merely  an  inference  from  his  name.  But  besides 
that  tius  is  a  point  on  which  Luke  could  hardly  be  ig- 
norant, Aquila,  the  translator  of  the  O.  T.  into  Greek, 
vai  also  a  native  of  Pontus.  At  the  time  when  Paul 
fonod  Aquila  at  Corinth,  he  had  fled,  with  his  wife 
Priaeilla,  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  order  of 
Claudius  commanding  all  Jews  to  leave  Some  (Suet. 
CKsvi.  25 — **JndsBoe  imputsore  Chresto  assidue  tu- 
moltuantea  Roma  expniit :"  see  Claudius).  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  Paul,  and  they  abode  together, 
sad  WTDQght  at  their  common  trade  of  making  the 
Cilidaa  tent  or  hair-doth.    See  Pauu    This  4ecree 


was  made,  not  by  the  senate,  but  the  emperor  (A.D; 
50  or  61),  and  lasted  only  during  his  life,  if  even  to 
long.  Comp.  Neander,  PlanUing  and  Training^  i,  281 ; 
Lardner,  Tettimonie$  of  Heathen  Authors^  ch.  viiL 
Whether  Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  at  that  time  con- 
Terte  to  the  Christian  faith  cannot  be  positively  de- 
termined; Luke*s  expression,  **c8me  unto  them" 
(irpoan\Ot%f  avroic)t  ^<^  xviii,  2,  rather  implies  that 
Paul  sought  their  society  on  grounds  of  friendship 
than  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  embrace 
Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  thU 
they  were  already  Christians,  Paul's  "joining  himself 
to  them"  is  highly  probable ;  while,  if  they  were  ftill 
adherente  to  Judaism,  they  would  have  been  less  dis- 
posed than  even  unconverted  Gentiles  to  form  an  in- 
timacy with  the  apostle.  But  if  Aquila  had  been  con- 
verted before  his  first  meeting  with  Paul,  the  word 
/ia9i|r^,  "disciple,"  would  hardly  have  been  omitted. 
At  all  evente,  they  had  embraced  Christianity  before 
Paul  left  Corinth ;  for  on  hb  departure  from  Corinth, 
a  year  and  six  montha  after,  Priscilla  and  Aquila  ac- 
companied him  to  Ephesus  on  his  way  to  Syria.  There 
they  remained ;  and  when  ApoUos  came  to  Ephesus, 
who  "  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John,"  they  **  in- 
structed him  in  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly"  (Acts 
xviii,  25,  26).  From  that  time  they  appear  to  have 
been  zealous  promoters  of  the  Christian  cause  in  that 
city  (1  Cor.  xvi,  19).  Paul  styles  them  his  "helpers 
in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  intimates  that  they  had  exposed 
themselves  to  imminent  danger  on  his  account  ('*  who 
have  for  my  life  laid  down  their  own  necks,"  Bom. 
xvi,  8,  4),  though  of  tho  time  and  place  of  thb  trans- 
action we  hare  no  information.  At  the  time  of  writ- 
ing 1  Cor.,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in  Ephesus 
(1  Cor.  xvi,  19) ;  but  in  Rom.  xvi,  8  sq.,  we  find  them 
again  at  Rome,  and  their  house  a  place  of  assembly 
for  the  Christians.  Some  years  after  they  appear  to 
have  returned  to  Ephesus,  for  Paul  sends  salutetions 
to  them  during  his  second  imprisonment  at  Rome  (2 
Tim.  iv,  19),  as  being  with  Timothy.  Their  occupa- 
tion as  tent-makers  probably  rendered  it  necessary  for 
them  to  keep  a  number  of  workmen  constantly  resi- 
dent in  their  family,  and  to  these  (to  such  of  them,  at 
least,  as  had  embraced  the  Christian  faith)  may  refer 
the  remarkable  expression,  "  (he  (hurch  that  it  in  ihar 
Aottse,"  n}v  gar  oIkov  avrStv  UKKijoiav  (see  Biscoe, 
quoted  in  Lardner's  CredHnHty,  ii,  11).  Origen*s  ex- 
planation of  these  words  is  very  similar  (/»  Up.  ad 
Rom,  Comment,  x  ;  Opera,  vii,-  481,  Berol.  1887). 
Neander  suggesto  that,  as  Aquila  would  require  ex- 
tensive premises  for  his  manufactory",  he  perhaps  set 
apart  one  room  for  the  use  of  a  section  of  the  Church 
in  whatever  place  he  fixed  his  residence,  and  that,  as 
his  superior  Christian  knowledge  and  piety  qualified 
him  for  the  cfilce  of  a  "  teacher"  (^i^6<rraXoc),  he  gave 
religious  instruction  to  this  small  assembly.  The 
salutetions  to  individuals  ytYAcXx  foUow  the  expression 
in  Rom.  xtI,  5,  show  that  they  were  not  referred  to  in 
it,  and  are  quite  inconsbtent  with  the  supposition  that 
the  vhoU  Church  met  in  Aquila*s  house.  Nor  b  it 
probable  that  Ae  collective  body  of  Christians  in 
Rome  or  elsewhere  would  alter  their  place  of  meeting 
on  Aquila's  return  (see  Neander,  Geech.  d.  Chr.  Bel. 
u.  Kirche,  I,  ii,  402,  508 ;  comp.  Justini  Martyrb 
Opera,  Append,  ii,  p.  586,  Par.  1742).  Tradition  re- 
porte  that  he  and  his  wife  were  beheaded.  The  Greek 
Church  call  Aquila  bbhop  and  apostle,  and  honor  him 
on  July  12  {Menalog.  Grac.  ii,  185).  The  festival  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  b  placed  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
where  he  is  denoted  bishop  of  Heraclea,  on  July  8 
{Martffrol,  Roman,).    See  Priscilla. 

AquHa,  author  of  a  Greek  version  of  the  O.  T., 
was  originally  a  heathen,  bom  at  Sinope,  a  city  of 
Pontus.  Having  seen  the  professors  of  the  Christbn 
religion  work  many  miracles,  he  became  a  convert  to 
it,  probably  on  the  same  ground  with  Simon  Magtt$, 
Revising  to  quit  the  practice  of  magio  and  Judicial  as* 
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tiology,  he  was  exoommanicatad  by  the  Chriatians, 
on  which  he  went  over  to  the  Jewish  reli^on,  became 
a  proeelyte,  and  was  circamciaed.  Being  admitted 
into  the  school  of  Rabbi  Akiba,  he  made  such  great 
proficiency  in  Jewish  learning  that  he  was  deemed  well 
qualified  to  make  a  new  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  Greek,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Stp- 
tuagint.  This  version  he  made  so  strictly  literal  that 
Jerome  said  it  was  a  good  dlctiotutry  to  give  the  genu- 
ine meaning  of  the  Hebrew  words.  He  finished  and 
published  his  work  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Adrian,  A.D.  ViS,  He  afterward  revised  and  pub- 
Ibhed  another  edition  of  it.  It  appears  fh>m  Irenaeus, 
iii,  24,  that  the  Ebionites  used  the  translation  of  Aqui- 
la  in  order  to  support  their  Judaiaing  tenets.  Ihe 
remains  of  this  translation  have  been  edited  by  Mont- 
faucon  and  others  in  the  **Hexapla'*  of  Origen. — 
Clarke,  Succession  of  Sac.  £»L  i,  44;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
ann.128;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Biog.9.y.    SeeVEBSiONS. 

Aquila  (or  Adler),  Caspar,  one  of  the  Reformers, 
was  bom  at  Augsburg,  Aug.  7, 1488.  After  the  ordi- 
nary training  of  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  he 
spent  his  early  manhood  in  travel  and  study,  chiefly  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  After  a  brief  stay  as  pastor  in 
Berne,  and  in  1614  in  Leipzic,  in  1515  ho  became  chap- 
lain to  Franz  von  Sickingen.  In  1516  he  became  pas- 
tor at  Jenga,  near  Augsburg,  and  soon  after  married, 
and  openly  professed  Lutheranism.  Arrested  by  or- 
der of  the  bishop  of  Augsburg  (Stadion),  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  but  during  his  imprisonment  (at  Dil- 
lingen,  1519-20)  the  queen  of  Hungary  interceded  for 
him,  and  he  was  released,  but  banished.  He  went  at 
once  to  Wittenberg,  and  became  A.BI.  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  1521.  For  two  years  he  was  tutor  to  Sickin- 
gen*s  children.  In  1524  he  became  tutor  in  Hebrew 
at  Wittenberg,  and  was  employed  by  Luther  to  aid  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1527  he  became  pas- 
tor at  Saalfeldt.  In  1547  he  wrote  violently  against 
the  Interim  (q.  v.),  and  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head 
by  Charles  Y.  He  died  Nov.  12, 1560.  His  life  was 
written  by  Avciiarius,  lAbentbeKhreib,  AquiLCt  (Mei- 
ningen,1719, 8vo) ;  Schley  LAen  A  qidkCs  (Lcipz.  1773, 
4to};  and  by  Gensler,  Vita  Aqtdlce  (Jena,  1^16),  who 
enumerates  twenty  writings  of  his. — Herzog,  Redl'En- 
cgHiop&dief  s.  v. ;  Hoefor,  Nouv.  Biog,  GetUmle^  i,  942. 

Aouileia,  a  town  in  Italy  15  miles  northeast  of 
Yenioe,  formerly  so  important  in  ecclesiastica]  mat- 
ters as  to  be  called  a  second  Rome.  (I.)  The  bishops 
of  Aquileia  assumed  the  patriarchal  digni^  firom  the 
^th  century,  and  the  title  was  (rranted  by  Pope  Ho- 
norius  I  simply  to  save  the  appearance  of  supremacy. 
Serenas,  patriarch  of  Aquileia  in  the  time  of  Pope 
Gregory  II,  renounced  the  schism ;  upon  which  that 
pope,  while  he  refused  to  give  him  the  iitk  of  patri- 
arch, permitted  him  (A.D.  729)  to  act  as  metropolitan 
over  the  empire  of  the  Lombards ;  but  the  patriarchs 
of  Aquileia  continued  to  hold  that  title,  which  was  soon 
recognised  by  the  court  of  Rome.  The  patriarchs  of 
Aquileia  had  metropolitan  authority  over  the  states 
of  Venice,  Istria,  and  the  neighboring  provinces ;  and 
their  diocese  was  of  large  extent,  including  besides  a 
great  part  of  Friuli,  Camiola,  Goritz,  and  part  of  Ca- 
rinthia  and  Styria.  As  a  great  part  of  the  diocese 
was  in  the  states  of  Austria,  the  queen  of  Hungary 
claimed  the  right  of  nominating  alternately  with  Yen- 
ice;  and  such  disputes  arose  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  1751  the  patriarchate  was  suppressed,  and  the 
two  archbishoprics  of  Udine  and  Goritz  erected  in  its 
stead.  The  church,  which  was  the  cathedral,  is  ded- 
icated in  the  name  of  the  Assumption .  See  De  Rnbeis, 
Momttunenta  Ecdeiia  Aqidlejensis  (1740,  fol.). 

(II.)  Several  cou9Cii<.8  or  synods  were  held  at  Aqui- 
leia: in  381,  against  Palladius  and  Secundianus,  the 
Arian  bishops  (Labbe,  ii,  978) ;  in  556,  against  the  5th 
(Ecnmenical  council ;  in  G98,  on  the  "  Three  Chapter" 
question  (q.  v.) ;  at  the  same  time  the  schism  from 


Rome  was  ended  (Labbe,  vi) ;  in  791,  by  Panlimu  the 
metropolitan,  fourteen  canons  were  published ;  in  1184, 
against  incendiaries  and  sacrilegious  persons  (Labbe, 
x) ;  in  1409,  by  the  antipope  Gregory  XII,  who  ben 
exconmiunicated  his  rivals  Benedict  and  Alexander  Y 
(Labbe,  ii,  2012).— Landon,  Manual  of  CmutdU;  Smith. 
Tablet  of  Ckurch  Hist. 

Aquinas,  St.  Thomas,  called  the  AngeUed  Doc- 
tor,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  theological  philoso* 
phers  of  the  Middle  Age,  was  bom  at  Aquino,  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  1224  or  1226,  of  a  noble  fsmlly. 
(In  Roman  Catholic  writers,  and  generally  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  his  name  appears  as  St  Thomas; 
but  as  the  name  Aquinas  is  more  commonly  used  by 
English  writers,  we  place  this  article  under  that  title!) 
His  parents  sent  him,  when  only  five  years  old,  to  be 
educated  in  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino.    In 
1241  he  took  the  habit  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  moo- 
astery  of  the  order  at  Naples  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  parents.     "His  mother,  distressed  by  this  act, 
set  out  in  search  of  him,  seized  him  on  the  road,  and 
had  him  closely  confined  in  the  castle  of  Rocca-sicca. 
Here  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  neither  tears,  nor  entreaties,  nor  threats 
could  persuade  him  to  renounce  the  step  he  had  taken. 
In  this  state  of  confinement  he  was  kept  for  two  yosis, 
when  he  escaped  through  a  window  and  fled  to  Nspler, 
and  thence  to  Rome.     In  1244  he  went  to  Cologne, 
and  placed  himself  under  Albert  the  Great,  whom  he 
followed  to  Paris,  and  finished  his  studies  undw  him. 
In  1248  he  taught  philosophy,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Sentences  at  Cologne ;  in  1252 
he  taught  at  Paris,  and  in  1255  was  made  Doctor  of 
Theology  in  that  university,  on  the  same  day  with 
Bonaventura."     He  subsequently  taugbt  in  most  of 
the  Italian  universities,  and  at  last  took  np  his  abode 
at  Naples,  where  he  received  a  pension  from  King 
Charles,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  teach- 
ing: entirely  indifferent  about  worldly  cares  and  hon- 
ors, he  declined  many  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and, 
among  others,  the  archbishopric  of  Naples,  which  was 
offered  to  him  by  Clement  IV.    **  As  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity, during  a  very  active  life,  and  often  travelling, 
he  wrote  in  twenty  years  the  greater  part  of  his  works, 
which  treat  of  a  vast  variety  of  subjects.     It  is  said 
of  him  that  he  could  dictate  compositions  on  different 
subjects  at  the  same  time.    It  characterizes  his  tiieo- 
logical  speculations  that  he  read  daily  some  edifring 
books,  for,  as  he  expressed  it,  we  should  take  care  that 
nothlns;  one-sided  arise  in  our  speculationa.     He  used 
to  begin  his  lectures  and  writings  with  prayer;  and 
when  in  any  inquiry  he  could  find  no  solution,  he 
would  fall  on  his  knees  and  pray  for  illmnination. 
While  the  originality  and  deep  philosophy  of  his  lec^ 
tures  brought  a  great  multitude  of  hearers  to  him  at 
Paris  and  Naples,  his  sermons  were  so  simple  that  the 
most  uneducated  could  understand  them.     King  Louis 

IX  of  France  used  to  ask  his  advice  in  aflfairs  of  state. 
On  one  occasion  he  invited  him  against  bis  will  to 
dinner,  when  he  was  occupied  with  a  very  difiicalt  in- 
quiry. During  the  meal  he  became  quite  abetracted, 
and  all  at  once  cried  out,  *Now  at  last  I  have  found 
it!*  His  ]»ior  reminded  him  that  he  was  seated  at 
the  king*s  table;  but  the  king  immediately  allowed 
a  secretary  to  come  and  write  down  his  tbovghts. 
Aquinas  was  distinguished  among  the  schoolmen  for 
clearness  of  development,  and  the  harmony  between 
his  thoughts  and  their  expression*'  (Neander,  SiM.  of 
Dogmas^  ii,  543).     '*  In  the  year  1274  Pope  Gregory 

X  called  him  to  attend  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in  order 
that  he  might  read  to  the  aasembly  the  book  wUch  he 
had  compoised,  at  the  command  of  Pbpe  Urhan,  against 
the  claims  of  the  Greek  Church ;  but  he  was  taken  ill 
and  died  on  the  way,  near  Terradna,  March  7,  1274. 
He  was  canonized  in  1828  by  John  XXI  I,  and  the 
rank  of  fifth  Doctor  op  thv  Chchch  was  aaetgned 
to  him.    His  writings  at  once  assumed,  asd  bsva  oob- 
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tinnid  to  maintiUii,  aa  immeDse  authority ;  the  popes 
have  repeatedly  declared  hit  works  to  be  p^fect,  with- 
oat  any  error  (LandoD,  EecL  Vict,  i,  475). 

Of  hla  theological  writings,  the  most  famous  is  his 
''Smma  Tkadoffke"  (best  ed.  Antwerp,  1675, 8  vols. 
4to),  which  is  stUl  a  favorite  anthority  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Summa  Tkeologim  is  one  of  the  grandest 
attempts  at  a  complete  science  of  theolog}'  ever  planned 
by  a  hnman  intellect;  and,  as  such,  it  deserves  here  a 
brief  analysis,  which  we  give  from  Hard  wick  (CA.  Hiat, 
of  the  Middle  Age,  1858,  8vo).  The  Summa  is  divided 
into  three  great  parts :  (1)  the  Natural,  (2)  the  Moral, 
(3)  the  Sacramental.  In  the  jSrtf  of  these  the  writer 
aftcertai&s  the  nature  and  the  limits  of  theology,  which 
he  esteems  a  proper  science,  based  upon  a  supernatu- 
ral revelation,  the  contents  of  which,  though  far  tran- 
Mending  all  the  powers  of  hnman  thought,  are,  when 
communicated,  subjects  for  devout  inquiry,  and  ad- 
mit of  ar^mentative  defence.  Accordingly,  the  writ- 
er next  discusses  the  existence  and  the  attributes  of 
God,  endeavoring  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  his  will, 
his  providence,  the  ground  of  his  predestination,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  unity — a 
doctrine  which,  although  he  deems  it  incapable  of  a 
priori  demonstration,  finds  an  echo  and  a  counterpart 
in  man.  Descending  trova  the  cause  to  the  effects, 
be  analyzes  the  constituent  parts  of  the  creation,  an- 
gels, the  material  world,  and  men,  enlarging  more  es- 
pecially upon  the  functions  of  the  human  soul,  its  dose 
relation  to  the  body,  and  the  state  of  both  before  the 
fall  The  Mcond  part  is  subdivided  into  the  Prwui 
StemdtB  and  the  Secunda  SeetmdeE.  The  former  car- 
ries on  the  general  subject,  viewing  men  no  longer 
from  the  heavenly,  but  the  earthly  nde,  as  moral  and 
respouf^ible  agents  gifted  with  a  vast  complexity  of 
pasnwis,  sentiments,  and  faculties.  The  way  in  which 
these  powers  would  naturally  operate,  if  acting  by 
^noelves,  is  first  considered,  and  the  author  then 
proceeds  to  show  how  they  are  modified  by  supernat- 
ural agencies  or  coexistent  gifts  of  grace.  This  leads 
him  to  compare  the  state  or  position  of  mankind  in 
reference  to  the  systems  (or  economies)  in  grace  and 
nature,  and,  as  the  immediate  consequence,  to  treat 
of  oor  original  righteousness,  free-will,  original  sin, 
justification,  and  the  original  rules  of  life.  In  the 
Secunda  Secunde,  the  several  virtues  are  discussed 
in  turn,  as  they  exist  under  the  operation  of  divine 
grace,  or  that  of  nature  only.  They  are  seven  in 
number.  Three  of  them  are  "theological,"  or  super- 
naturally  infused  and  nourished — ^^nz.,  faith,  hope, 
and  love — while  the  remainder  are  the  four  cardinal 
virta«s  of  justice,  prudence,  fortitude,  and  temperance, 
and  are  "ethical,"  or  purely  human.  The  discussion 
of  these  virtues  forms  an  admirable  work  on  Christian 
nuirals.  The  tMrd  part  of  the  Summa  is  devoted  to 
an  exposition  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments — a  class  of  topics  which, 
accordhig  to  the  principles  of  all  the  medisval  writ- 
ers, are  essentially  akin.  Aquinas  traces  every  su- 
pernatural influence  to  the  Person  of  the  Word  made 
fiesh,  who,  by  the  union  of  our  nature  with  the  God- 
head, has  become  the  Reconstructor  of  humanity  and 
the  Dispenser  of  new  liib.  This  life,  together  with 
the  aliment  by  which  it  is  sustained,  descends  to  man 
thrmgh  certain  outward  media,  or  the  sacramental 
<'rdasances  of  the  church ;  their  number  being  seven, 
'^'^^^  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist,  Penitence, 
Oiders^  Matrimony,  and  Extreme  Unction.  In  the 
Im*  dtrisbn  of  the  work,  which  develops  **the  com- 
plex pUkwopby  of  expiation,  under  the  representations 
^'^  coBtainsd  in  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Church 
^  Some,"  and  in  which  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
»  XBade  to  justify  all  the  traditional  teachings  of  that 
^BKb,  we  find  the  grounds  of  the  mighty  influence 
otf  AqoiiiM  in  determining  the  scientific  form  of  cer- 
<*^  doetrines  which  afterward  threatened  to  obtain 
>Flete  ascendency  in  all  the  Western  churches* 


But  with  all  the  learning,  the  piety,  and  the  dialectic 
skill  of  Aquinas,  he  did  not  avoid  the  puerilities  of  the 
so-called  scholastic  spirit.  Some  of  the  questions  treat- 
ed in  the  Summa  are  trifiing,  others  scandalous ;  e.  g. 
Quare  Chrithu  non  auHmpmtJamimeum  sexum,  and  oth- 
ers even  worse. 

The  following  summary  of  the  doctrines  ki^  Aquinas 
is  chiefly  condensed  from  Neander,  History  of  Dogmas^ 
vol.  IL  (1)  As  to  the  necessity  of  revelation,  Aquinas 
infjened  it  Atom  the  super-terrestrial  destiny  of  man, 
which  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  human  reason.  He 
denied  any  contradiction  between  philosophical  and 
theological  truth ;  the  truths  of  natural  reason  cannot 
be  at  variance  with  those  given  by  revelation,  since 
God  is  also  the  author  of  reason.  What  opposes  rea- 
son cannot  proceed  from  God.  If  we  admit  such  a 
contradiction,  it  would  follow  that  something  false 
might  be  the  object  of  faith,  which  would  be  an  ab- 
surdity. In  his  inquiries  respecting  the  relation  of 
fiaith  to  knowledge,  he  says:  A  faith  of  authority 
resting  on  human  opinion  is  the  weakest  of  all  things ; 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  divine  revelation.  Yet  the- 
ology makes  use  of  human  reason,  not,  indeed,  to  prove 
the  truths  of  revelation,  but  to  deduce  other  truths 
from  it.  As  other  sciences  obtain  their  principles  from 
other  sources,  and  then  draw  inferences  from  them,  so 
theology  proceeds  firom  those  which  are  made  known 
by  a  higher  light.  But  since  grace  does  not  nullify 
nature,  but  perfects  it,  and  as  the  natural  inclinations 
of  the  will  serve  the  divine  principle  of  the  Christian 
life,  so  also  will  reason  serve  the  truths  of  faith.  (2) 
As  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  asserts  that  it  is,  in  a 
certain  confbsed  manner,  implanted  in  all  men  («u6 
quadam  amfttnone  ut  nobi$  natwaUier  ingertmn).  Since 
man  is  so  created  that  he  finds  in  God  his  highest  good, 
so,  in  striving  after  happiness,  strivin;;^  after  God  is  at 
the  foundation ;  but  all  men  do  not  attain  to  this  con- 
sciousness. The  fool  can  sav  in  his  heart  that  there 
is  no  God.  (8)  In  anthropology,  Aquinas  held  that 
man  was  created  with  pure  natural  powers,  which, 
firom  their  very  destiny,  turned  toward  God,  and  thus 
man  acquired  the  grace  of  juttitia  on'ginaiit.  This  is 
the  Romish  doctrine  of  superadded  grace,  as  necessary 
to  the  original  perfection  of  human  nature.  As  to 
original  sin,  he  combated  the  view  of  the  Tradncians, 
according  to  which  sin  was  transferred  by  propagation, 
for  this  would  not  explain  the  participation  in  guilt. 
Mankind  must  be  regarded  as  an  ethical  person,  and 
so  far  Adam*s  sin  was  the  sin  of  all  men.  In  original 
sin  Aquinas  recognized  two  elements,  one  privative, 
the  other  positive.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  the  har- 
mony of  original  righteousness ;  the  second  consisted 
in  an  inordinata  difpotiHo,  a  discordance  which  took 
place  between  reason  and  sensuousness,  and  in  a  Ion- 
guor  natWTB,  He  maintained,  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  not  without  original  sin,  inasmuch  as  she, 
as  well  as  other  mortals,  needed  redemption  and  salva- 
tion through  Christ  {Summa,  p.  Ill,  q.  27,  art.  1).  (4) 
As  to  redemption,  he  could  see  proof  of  its  relative,' 
but  not  of  its  absolute  necessity.  Since  redemption 
proceeded  fh>m  the  free  will  of  God,  it  suflSces  to  prove 
that  this  method  was  not  impossible,  and  that  it  was 
suitable.  Supposing  that  man  had  been  redeemed  by 
an  angel,  his  perfect  restoration  could  not  have  been 
effected,  for  man  would  have  remained  dependent  on  a 
creature.  The  visible  appearance  of  God  was  neccs- 
saTT,  in  order  that  man  might  be  led  from  the  visible 
to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  invisible.  Setting 
ontfh>m  the  contemplation  of  the  divine  Omnipotence, 
other  possible  modes  of  redemption  might  bo  imag- 
ined, but  this  method  must  have  ever  been  the  most 
suitable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  regard  be  had  to 
man's  stand-point,  no  other  method  was  possible  than 
that  which  was  chosen  by  God,  since  man  by  himself 
alone  could  render  no  satisfaction.  If  the  relations  to 
God  and  man  are  combined,  it  must  be  allowed  thai 
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another  method  of  r^enfption  was  poasiblef  btttnone 
80  suitable  as  this.  The  union  of  God  with  man  roust 
give  man  the  strongest  assurance  of  attaining  the 
highest  happiness,  which  consists  in  immediate  nnion 
with  God.  But,  since  redemption  has  been  effected, 
men  have  acquired  a  new  consciousness  of  the  dignity 
of  their  nature.  In  these  ends  Aquinas  found  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  redemption.  As  he  here  Joins 
bia  own  ideas  with  those  of  Anselm,  he  agrees  also 
with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  satis&ction  rendered 
by  Christ  furnished  what  was  requisite  from  its  in- 
trinsic worth.  Like  Anselm,  he  proceeds  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  for  an  injury  something  must  be  given  which 
the  injured  party  would  value  as  high  as,  or  higher 
than  what  had  been  lost  by  the  injury.  Christ's  sat- 
isfaction is  not  only  ntfident,  but  ngKrabmidant. 
Aquinas  was  perhaps  the  first  to  raise  the  question 
"  afterward  so  earnestly  discussed  in  the  Calvinistic 
and  Arminian  controversies  of  the  17th  century — ^the 
question,  namely,  whether  Christ  did  not  earn  for  the 
believer  a  title  to  eternal  life,  as  of  freedom  frcm  con- 
demnation to  eternal  death.  Aquinas  answers  this 
question  in  the  aflSrmative,  and  makes  the  technical 
distinction  between  the  satufactum  which  Christ  made 
by  his  sufferings  to  justice,  and  the  nterit  of  his  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  by  virtue  of  which  the  redeemed  are 
entitled  to  the  rewards  of  eternity.  In  other  words, 
we  find  in  the  theor}'  of  Aquinas  an  anticipation  of 
the  later  distinction  between  the  *  active'  and  *  passive' 
righteousness  of  Christ"  (Shedd,  Hiatory  of  Doctrines^ 
ii,  810).  If  we  find  elsewhere  the  various  instrumen- 
talities of  grace  scattered,  such  as  the  offices  of  Law- 
giver, Priest,  and  King,  all  these  are  united  in  Christ, 
the  fountain  of  all  grace.  He  is  the  Mediator  between 
God  and  men,  as  far  as  he  communicates  what  is  di- 
vine to  them,  intercedes  for  them,  and  makes  satisfac- 
tion for  their  sins.  Christ  is  the  mystical  head  of  the 
members  which  belong  to  him,  inasmuch  as  what  he 
has  done  is  for  their  benefit  {unto  mytticd),  (6)  As  to 
justification,  the  Schoolmen,  alter  Angustin,  conceived 
of  it  not  as  objective,  but  a  subjective  sanctiflcation,  of 
which  faith  is  the  instrument,  and  which  is  realized  in 
love.  Aquinas  thought  the  mfiuio  ffraties  jutti/icaniis 
(infusion  of  justifying  grace)  necessary  for  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  on  the  part  of  God,  and  allowed  successive 
steps  in  justification :  first  of  all  the  communication 
of  grace — then  the  tendency  of  the  free  will  to  God — 
then  that  by  which  it  departs  from  sin,  and  upon  this 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  He  thus  confounds,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  justification  with  sanctification,  as  all  the 
later  Romanists  do.  In  the  act  of  faith  is  contained 
the  admission  that  man  is  made  righteous  by  the  re- 
demption of  Christ.  As  to  the  relation  of  faith  to  justi- 
fication, ho  admitted  it,  but  vitiated  it  by  adopting  the 
scholastic  distinction  between  eondignum  and  congruum, 
or  merit  from  desert  and  merit  frt>m  fitness.  This 
distinction  is  thus  defined  by  Aquinas,  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  clearness :  '^  A  meritorious  work  of  man 
may  be  considered  in  two  aspects ;  first,  as  proceeding 
'  from  the  free  will  of  man,  and,  secondly,  as  proceeding 
firom  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  it  be  considered 
from  the  first  point  of  view,  there  can  be  in  it  no  merit 
of  condignity  or  absolute  desert,  because  of  the  inequal- 
ity between  man  and  God,  whereby  it  is  impossible  for 
the  creature  to  bring  the  Creator  under  al)Solnte  obli- 
gation. But  if  it  be  considered  frvm  the  second  point 
of  view  as  proceeding  from  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  work  of  man  may  have  the  merit  of  con- 
gruity  or  fitness,  because  it  is  fitting  that  God  should 
reward  his  own  grace  as  a  thing  excellent  in  itself" 
(Shedd,  Hittory  of  Doctrines,  ii,  830).  (6)  As  to  the 
sacraments,  he  taught  that  they  are  the  necessary : 
media  of  the  application  of  Christ's  merits  to  men.  I 
He  endeavors  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  seven  sac- 
raments on  the  principle  that  the  whole  life  should  be 
consecrated  to  God's  grace ;  its  gradual  development 
from  birth  to  death  was  surrounded  by  the  sacrament; . 


(i)  The  birth  of  the  sphritnal  life  takes  place  in  )ai^ 
tiam ;  (ii)  the  growth  to  maturity  is  through  coofint- 
ation ;  (iii)  the  nourishment  of  the  spiritual  life  b 
through  the  Lord's  Supper.     If  man  were  bodQr  and 
spiritually  sound  throughout,  he  needs  nothing  moR; 
but  for  the  healing  of  his  sickly  state  he  reqairMCtr] 
penance ;  (v)  the  promotion  of  his  recovery  by  certui 
means  is  signified  by  extreme  unction.    (7)  Ab  to  the 
future  state  of  man,  he  goes  into  details  on  tfa«  rcw- 
rection  body.    According  to  quest  81  (i9iMma,ptiii), 
those  who  are  raised  from  the  dead  will  be  in  tbesfa 
jweniliSf  qua  inter  decrementmn  et  incnmentm  k- 
ttituitvr.    The  diflTerence  of  sexes  will  oontinne  to  a- 
ist,  but  without  sensual  appetites.     All  the  orgui  of 
sense  will  still  be  active,  with  the  ^exception  of  tbe 
sense  of  taste.     It  ia  however  possible  that  eTeo  tbe 
latter  may  be  rendered  more  perfect,  and  fitted  fcr  ad- 
equate functions  and  enjoyments.     Hair  and  naili  in 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  roan,  and  are  therefore  qaite 
as  necessary  as  blood  and  other  finids.    The  reforrM- 
tion  bodies  will  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  be  deHrered 
from  the  heavy  weijzht  which  U  now  f  o  burdenfODe  to 
them ;  nevertheless  they  will  be  tangible,  as  the  lodr 
of  Christ  could  be  touched  alter  his  resurreetioD.  Bat 
this  is  true  only  in  reference  to  the  bodiee  of  tbe 
blessed.     The  bodies  of  the  damned  are  ngly  and  ik- 
formed;  they  are  incorruptible,  btit  capable  of  sofler- 
ing,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  bodies  of  the  stioU" 
(Hagenbach,  Hittary  ofDoctrinea,  §  204). 

The  scholastic  philosophy  reached  its  culminatko  is 
Aquinas.     He  rendered  rc^l  service  to  the  Aristotdim 
philosophy  by  the  pains  he  took  to  effect  a  transUtkn 
of  the  works  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  br  bis 
commentaries  on  them.     He  was  a  Realist,  inajmodi 
as  he  maintained  that  the  ideas  of  things  after  the  paU 
tern  of  which  the  world  was  made  pre-existed  eteriul* 
ly  in  the  Divine  mind  (although  not  independent  d 
God),  and  regarded  thero  as  the  jMroper  objects  of 
knowledge,  and  as  the  yorma  which  determine  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  all  things.     This  system  he  eo- 
deavored  to  place  on  a  firmer  basis  by  extending  the 
theory  of  thought  propounded  by  Aristotle,  to  vhidi 
he  superadded  some  ideas  of  the  system  of  Plato  and 
of  the  Alexandrians.    With  this  ia  connected  his  ex* 
planation  of  the  conceptions  of  matter  and  form,  it 
elements  of  compound  substances,  aa  also  his  explaaa* 
tion  of  the  principle  of  individuation.     The  ratiooal 
soul,  the  nature  of  which  he  discusses  after  Aristotle's 
system,  is  the  substantial  form  of  man,  inunateriil 
and  indestructible.     The  aim  of  Aquinas,  as  a  CfanB* 
tian  philosopher,  was  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  which  he  attempted  to  accomplish  br 
showing,  1st,  that  it  contains  a  portion  of  truth;  3d, 
that  it  falls  under  the  cognizance  of  reason ;  and,  Sd, 
that  it  contains  nothing  contradictory  to  reascni.    Id 
connection  with  the  latter  argument  he  starts  f^om  the 
assumption  that  the  truths  of  reason  are  casentially 
one  with  Divine  truth,  because  rrason  is  derived  from 
God.     Philosophy  consists,  according  to  him,  in  bo- 
ence  searching  for  truth  with  the  instrnment  of  hmnan 
reason ;  but  he  maintains  that  it  was  necefvaiy  for 
the  salvation  of  man  that  Divine  revelation  shonld 
disclose  to  him  certain  things  transcending  the  gta^ 
of  human  reason.     He  regarded  theology,  therefore, 
as  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion (Tennemann,  Hitt,  of  PhiUmopky). 

The  Dominican  monks,  especially,  naturally  prond 
of  their  greatest  doctor,  have  always  maintained  Thom- 
ism,  as  the  doctrines  of  Aquinas  have  been  named. 
The  Franciscans,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  op- 
posed Thoroism ;  one  of  their  greatest  doctors,  Bona- 
ventura  (q.  v.,  doctor  sercgthicus,  f  1274),  opposed  Aqui- 
nas on  mystical  grounds,  and  Duns  Scotus  (q.  v., 
doctor  wbtHUy  f  1808)  on  dialectical  grounds:  they 
were  enrolled  in  solid  body  against  it.  The  Thomists 
were  Aristotelians,  generally  Realists;  followed  An- 
gustine  as  to  sin,  grace,  etc. ;  opposed  the  immafBl*** 
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conceptkni,  and  held  that  the  sacraments   convey 
gnce  physically.     The  Scotiats  were  Nominalists, 
wen  opposed  to  Angostine's  doctrines  of  grace  and 
predestin^D,  maintained  the  immaculate  conception, 
sod  held  that  the  sacraments  prodaco  grace  as  moral  \ 
causes,  not  as  physical.     The  Itoman  see  naturally  in-  | 
clioed  to  fsTor  the  doctrines  of  the  Scotists,  but  the 
prestlgi  of  Aquinas  was  so  great  that  the  Thomist«,  to 
a  great  extent,  ruled  the  theology  of  the  church  up  to  , 
t!)e  tima  of  the  controversy  between  the  Molinlsts  (q.  ] 
r.)  sod  the  Jansenists,  when  the  views  of  the  Scotiats 
substantially  prevailed. 

Tbe  collected  writings  of  St.  Thomas  fill  twenty- 
three  folio  volumes.    The  following  is  the  list  of  them, 
as  given  by  Cave :  1.  ExpotUio  in  AristoUUt  UbnUj  etc. 
(Venice,  1496) :— 2.  Comment,  ta  4  lib.  Sent,  P.  Lombardi 
(Ba9Je,1492;  and  often):— 3.  Quattitmes  dkputatcg,  10, 
de  Poteniia  Dei,-  16,  De  Malo,  etc. ;  29,  D^  VeriiaU: 
-4.  Qiuuthtut  QuodSbeiica  12  (Cologne,  1471,  1401, 
etc.) :— 5.  Summa  CathoUcafiiii  conira  GenHUs  (Rome, 
1476;  Venice,  1480,  fol.,  with  notes  by  Fran,  de  Syl- 
Testria;  Lyons,  1566,  fol.,  with  comm.  by  Franciscus 
femriensis,  Paris,  1&42, 2  vols,  fol.) : — S.  Expomtio  in 
£3.  B.  Dlowfm  de  dlotnu  NoaMbut : — ^7.  Summa  Th'^O' 
logia  (Cologne,  1604 ;  Douai,  1614 ;  Antwerp,  1624 ; 
Ptfis,  1638;  Bologna,  with  comm.  of  Cajetan,  1514 ; 
with  that  of  Caponus,  Cajetan,  and  Javellus,  Venice, 
1396,  5  vols,  fol.):— S.  EipoeUio  in  Lib.  B.  Jobi:—9. 
£xposiiio  in  blmam  Piolmorum  Dae'idu  (Lyons,  1520, 
8ro):— 10.  ExpoeUio  in  Canticum  Cdnticontm  (1545, 
8vo ;  Paris,  1634, 4to) :— 11.  Espontio  in  Eaaktm  Proph. : 
^12.  £zpotitto  in  Jeremhrn  Proph.  (Lyons,  1531, 8vo) : 
—13.  Expoeitio  in  Tkrtnoe  Jertmim  (attributed  by  some 
to  Thomas,  an  Englishman).     The  last  three  publish- 
ed to.{ether  hi  foL  at  Venice  in  1527 : — 14.  Expomtio  tin 
Etmg,  8.  JohcumU: — ^15.  Catena  Aurea  in  4  Evang. 
(Lyonat,  1530,  8vo;  Antwerp,  1578):— 16.  ExpotUio  m 
PcatU  Epittolat  (Basle,  1475 ;  with  comm.  of  Cajetan, 
Bjlogna,  1481,  fol.) :— 17.  Sermonee  (Rome,  1571, 8vo) : 
—18.  Oputada  73.     Of  these,  many  are  doubtful.    All 
the  above  were  collected  and  published  at  Rome,  1568 
and  1570,  in  17  vols. ;  Venice,  1587  and  1594;  Douai, 
1608;  Antwerp,  1612;  Paris,  1684,  1655,  1660,  in  23 
Tols.    In  some  of  the  later  of  these  editions  another 
ToL  was  added,  containing,  19.  Comment,  m  Generim  * 
—20.  Comment,  in  Lib.  Maccdb.: — 21.  Comment,  in 
OBUii  Epidoloi  Cammicas : — ^22.  CommenL  in  Apocaiyp- 
i»:-^  Comment,  in  Dmielem  Proph.  .—24.  Comment. 
«  Batkn  libroe  de  CaniokUione  PhUotophia.     The  chief 
part  of  the  six  works  last  mentioned  are,  according  to 
Cave,  to  be  attributed  to  Thomas  Anglus  (Cave,  Jlist. 
li^  u,  306,  cited  by  Landon,  ii,  477).    The  best  edition 
of  the  works  of  Aquinas  is  the  editio  Veneti  altera,  con- 
taining his  life  by  Echard,  and  commentaries  by  Ru- 
beis  (28  vols.  4to,  Venet.  1775).    Of  his  most  important 
work,  the  Smnma  Theologim,  many  editions  have  been 
printed.    His  Catena  Aurea^  translated  into  English, 
was  published  at  Oxford,  1845  (7  ports  8vo).     The 
best  recent  books  on  Aquinas  are  Werner,  ThtmoM  von 
AfMio  (Ratisbon,  1858-60, 3  vols.);  Kling,  Detcriptio 
Summa  T.  Aqv&naJ&e  (Bonn,  1846);  Rietter,  Moral  d. 
h^iVgen  Thomat  (Munich,  1858, 2  vols.) ;  Goudin,  Philot. 
jfnta  Tkomes  dogmata  (Par.  1861) ;  Jourdain,  La  Philot. 
dt  St.  Thomat  iAqutn  (Par.  1858,  2  vols.) ;  Hampden, 
I  ft  of  Thomat  A  gmnat  (Lond.  1848).     See  also  Han- 
reao,  PhUat.  Scolatt.  vol.  ii,  cap.  xx ;  Neander,C%.  ffitt. 
i^,  4il ;  Mozley,  On  Predestmathn,  p.  260  sq. ;  Tenne- 
mann,  ii.mual'Hitt.  Phil.  §  266 ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit,  anno 
1255;  Neonder,  Jlitt.  of  Dogmas,  ii,  542  et  al. ;  Hagen- 
bach,  Hist.  ofDoctr.;  Shedd,  Hist.  ofDoctr. ;  Herzog, 
tUvLEnofkl.  xvi,  60 ;  Dupin,  Eccl.  Writers,  cent  xiii. 
Aquino.  Philip  of,  a  learned  rabbin,  whose  real 
name  was  Mardochai.     He  was  bom  at  Carpentras ; 
hot  on  his  expressing  a  desire  to  embrace  Christianity, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  leave  France,  and  went  to 
Naples,  and  was  baptized  at  Aquino,  whence  his  name. 
He  died  at  Paria  in  1650,  where  he  had  been  made  roy- 


al professor  of  Hebrew  at  the  College  de  France.  He 
assisted  Le  Jay  in  his  Polyglot,  and  published  DictiO' 
narium  Heb.  Chald.  Talm,  Jtalbinicum  (Paris,  1629,  fol.); 
Radices  Linguai  Sancta  (Paris,  1620, 16mo) ;  Rabbinical 
Comm,  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms  (Latin ;  Paris, 
1620, 4to) ;  with  other  works  of  less  importance,  and 
several  still  in  MS.,  among  them  a  version  of  the  N.  T. 
In  Hebrew,  with  notes.  His  son  Louis  translated  into 
Latin  the  Comm.  of  Levi  Ben  Gerson  on  Job  and  Esther 
(Par.  1622, 4to).— Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Ghkirale,  u,  946. 


(Heb.  id.  *15  L  q.  "T^S,  a  city;  Sept. 'Ap  [v.  r. 
'Hp  in  Nnm.  xxi,  15],  Dent,  ii,  29;  fully  Ar-Moab, 
Num.  xxi,  28 ;  Isa.  xv,  1 ;  also  city  of  Moab,  Num. 
xxli,  86 ;  prob.  also  for  Moabitit  or  the  whole  coun- 
try. Dent,  ii,  9, 18),  the  capital  city  of  the  Moabitcs 
(Num.  xxi,  28 ;  DeuL  ii,  9, 18,  29),  near  (south  of)  the 
river  Amon  (Deut.  ii,  18,  24 ;  Num.  xxi,  18-15).  It 
appears  to  have  been  burnt  by  King  Sihon  (Num.  xxi, 
28),  and  Isaiah,  in  describing  the  future  calamities  of 
the  Moabites,  says,  **  In  the  night  Ar  of  Moab  is  laid 
waste  and  brought  to  silence*'  (Isa.  xv,  1).  In  his 
comment  on  this  passage,  Jerome  etates  that  in  his 
youth  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  by  which  Ar  was 
destroyed  in  the  night-time.  This  he  evidently  r^ 
gards  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  which,  how- 
over,  had  probably  some  less  remote  reference.  Lat- 
terly the  name  of  the  city  was  Graecizcd  Artopdit 
('ApfoiroXff,  q.  d.  **city  of  Mars**).  It  was  an  epis- 
copal city  of  the  Third  Palestine  (Reland,  PaUest.  p. 
577  sq.).  According  to  Theodoret  {CommefU.  in  Isa. 
XV,  xxix),  it  was  sometimes  called  Ariel,  This  city 
was  also  called  Jiabbah  or  Rabbath,  and,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Rabbath  of  Ammon,  Rabbaih'Moab,  Ptolemy 
calls  it  Rabmathon;  Stcph.  Dyzuntlnus,  Rabathmcma; 
and  Abnlfeda  {Tab.  Syr.  p.'  90),  Rabbath,  and  also 
Afab.  Hengstenlterg  (Hileam,  p.  236)  thinks  it  is  the 
modem  Mehalet  cUHaj,  near  the  Amon  (Burckhardt, 
ili,  636) ;  but  it  is  usually  identified  with  the  site  that 
still  bears  the  name  of  Rabba,  visited  and  described 
by  Scetzen,  Burckhardt,  Legh,  Macmichael,  and  Irhy 
and  Mangles.  It  is  about  17  miles  oast  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  10  miles  south  of  the  Amon  (Mojeb),  and  about 
the  same  distance  north  of  Kerak  (Robinson,  i?e- 
searches,  ii,  569).  The  ruins  of  Rabbah  are  situated 
on  a  low  hill,  which  commands  the  whole  plain.  They 
present  nothing  of  interest  except  two  old  Roman 
temples  and  some  tanks.  Irb}'  and  Mangles  {Letters, 
p.  457)  remark,  with  surprise,  that  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  town  does  not  soem  to  have  exceeded  a  mile. 
Burckhardt  says,  **  half  an  hour  in  circuit,"  and  that 
no  trace  of  walls  could  \.o  found ;  but  it  is  obvious 
from  tho  descriptions  that  the  city  whose  ruins  they 
saw  was  a  comparatively  modem  town,  less  important 
and  extensive  than  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Moab 
(Syria,  p.  374,  877). — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Moab. 

A'ra  (Heb.  Ara',  K^«,  perhaps  lien;  Sept.  *Apa), 

the  last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Jcther  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  88);  apparently  the  same  with 
the  Ulla  whose  three  sons  are  named  in  the  ensuing 
verse.     B.C.  ante  1017. 

A^'rab  (Heb.  Arab',  n*^K,  ambush;  Sept.  'Epi/3 
V.  r.  Ai'pc/i),  a  dty  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Colon  and  Dumah  (Josh. 
XV,  52),  whence  probably  the  Gentile  An  bite  (2  Sam. 
xxiii,  85).  According  to  Jerome  {Onomast,  s.  v.  Ereb) 
it  lay  south  of  Daroma,  and  was  then  called  Eremitty- 
tha  (Enseb.  'Epkpiv^a).  Scbwarz  (Palest,  p.  105)  says 
it  is  the  village  a^i4m5,  situated  on  a  mountain  four 
English  miles  south-east  of  Hebron  ;  but  other  author- 
ities make  no  mention  of  such  a  place,  and  the  asso- 
ciated names  require  a  locality  rather  to  the  west  of 
Hebron  (Keil,  Comment,  on  Josh,  in  loc.),  possibly  the 
rained  site  eUHadb  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  south-west  of 
Dura  (Robinson,  Researches,  ill,  5).     See  Judaii 

Arab.    See  Rayen. 
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Ar&ba  (Apavd,  prob.  for  Arcibah),  a  city  mendon- 
ed  by  Easebins  and  Jerome  {Onomcut.  s.  v.)  ae  ly- 
ing near  DiociBsarea  (now  Sefurieh),  apparently  the 
same  mentioned  by  Josephus  (Ufij  51,  where  the  text 
now  has  Tafiapa  instead  of  'Apafia^  by  a  conjectare 
of  Relandi  PcUatt,  p.  1021 ;  see  fiobinson,  new  ed.  of 
lUtearcheSj  ili,  83)  as  lying  20  stadia  from  Sogane ; 
now  the  village  Arrabehy  abont  foar  hours  north  of 
Nazareth  (Schnltz,  in  Bitter,  Erdk,  xvi,  768),  contain- 
ing Jewish  graves,  with  other  remains  of  antiqaity 
(Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir^  p.  287). 

Ar'abah  (Heb.  Arabak\  ra*?^*  deteH ;  Sept. 
iptfioc,  also  afiaroQ^  dirttpoQ,  and  yij  ^cif/uMra,  bat  in 
Josh,  xviii,  18,  Bai^apajda;  Auth.  Vers,  elsewhere 
**  plain*'),  the  name  of  a  region  or  tract  and  of  a  town. 

1.  This  word,  with  the  article  (hS'^sn,  the  Arabah), 
IB  applied  directly  (Dent,  i,  1;  ii,V;*'iii,  17;  iv,  49; 
Josh,  ill,  16 ;  xii,  1,  8 ;  2  Kings  xiv,  25 ;  Am.  vi,  14) 
as  the  proper  name  of  the  great  valle}'  in  its  wholo 
extent  lying  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  gulf  of 
Akabah.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  to  reach,  with  a  par- 
tial interruption,  or  rather  contraction,  from  Banias,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  thus 
includes  toward  the  north  the  lake  of  Tiberias ;  and 
the  Arboth  (plains)  of  Jericho  and  Moab  form  parts  of 
it.  The  surface  of  the  Arabah  proper  is  said  to  be  al- 
most uninterruptedly  a  frightful  desert.  Tho  north- 
ern continuation  is  watered  by  the  Jordan,  which, 
during  its  course,  expands  into  the  lakes  el-Hulch  and 
Tiberias,  and  is  at  length  lost  in  the  bitter  waters  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  this  latter  occupying  tho  middle  point 
of  the  great  valley  nearly  equidistant  from  its  two  ex- 
tremities. The  Scriptures  distinctly  connect  the  Ara- 
bah with  the  Red  Sea  and  Elath ;  the  Dead  Sea  itself 
is  called  the  sea  of  the  Arabah.  In  the  Auth.  Vers, 
it  is  rendered  **  plain."  The  Greek  name  of  this  tract 
was  AvXtuv,  Auhn,  described  by  Eusebius  (^Onomctst, 
8.  V.)  as  extending  from  Lebanon  to  the  desert  of 
Paran.  Abulfeda  speaks  of  it  under  tho  namo  d- 
Gkor,  and  says  correctly  that  it  stretches  between  tho 
lake  of  Tiberias  and  Ailah  or  Akabah  (Tab.  Syr.  p. 
8,  9).  At  the  present  day  the  name  d-Ghor  is  ap- 
plied to  the  northern  part,  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to 
an  offset  or  line  of  cliffs  just  south  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
while  the  southern  part,  quite  to  the  Red  Sea,  b  call- 
ed Wady  el- Arabah^  the  ancient  Hebiew^  namo.  The 
extension  of  this  valley  to  the  Dead  Sea  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  ancient  geographers,  and  in  modem 
times  was  first  discovered  by  Burckhardt  (Travels  in 
Syria^  p.  441 ;  Robinson's  PaktU  ii,  594-600).  Tho 
importance  of  this  great  medial  valley  to  tho  topog- 
raphy and  natural  features  of  Palestine  (q.  v.),  as 
well  as  in  the  histor}'  of  the  Exode  (q.  v.),  requires  a 
full  discussion  of  its  peculiar  designation  and  charac- 
teristics.   See  Topographical  Terms. 

1.  Name. — 1.  If  the  derivation  of  Gesenins  (Tkes. 
p.  1066)  is  to  be  accepted,  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
the  term  is  "  arid"  or  **  waste,"  and  thence  "  sterile," 
and  in  accordance  with  this  idea  it  is  employed  in  va- 
rious poetical  parts  of  Scripture  to  designate  generally 
a  barren,  uninhabitable  district,  *■*■  a  desolation,  a  dry 
land,  and  a  detert,  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwelleth, 
neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby"  (Jer.  li, 
48 ;  see  a  striking  remark  in  Martineau,  p.  395 ;  and, 
among  other  passages.  Job  xxiv,  5 ;  xxxix,  6 ;  Isa, 
zxxiii,  9 ;  xxxv,  1).     See  Desert. 

2.  But  within  this  general  signification  it  is  plain, 
from  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  topographical 
records  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Bible,  that  the  word 
has  also  a  more  special  and  local  force.  In  these 
cases  it  is  found  with  the  definite  article  (ri:3^m,  ha- 
Arab<tk\  **the  Arabah,"  and  is  also  so  mentioned  as 
clearly  to  refer  to  some  spot  or  district  familiar  to  the 
then  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  This  district,  although 
nowhere  expressly  so  defined  in  the  Bible,  and  al- 
though the  peculiar  force  of  the  word  **  Arabah"  ap- 


pears to  have  been  disregarded  by  even  tho  eariieit 
commentaton  and  interpreters  of  the  Sacred  Boolu, 
has  within  our  own  times  been  identified  with  tiis 
deep-sunken  valley  or  trench  which  forms  the  most 
striking  among  the  many  striking  natural  features  of 
Palestine,  and  which  extends  with  great  uniformity 
of  formation  from  the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elsoi- 
tic  Gnlf  of  the  Red  Sea ;  the  most  remarkable  depret- 
sion  known  to  exist  on  tiie  surface  of  the  globe  (Hnm- 
boldt,  Cowiot,  i,  150,  ed.  Bohn;  also  p.  301).  Throogli 
the  northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary  fissure  the 
Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of  Huleh  and  Gen- 
nesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to  the  deep  chasm 
of  the  Dead  Sea.     This  portion,  about  150  mQea  m 
length,  is  known  among  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  f^ 
Ghar  (the  depression),  an  appellation  which  it  has 
borne  certainly  since  the  days  of  Abulfeda.    The 
southern  boundary  of  the  Ghor  has  boen  fixed  by  Bob* 
inson  to  be  the  wall  of  cliffs  which  crosses  the  valler 
about  10  miles  south  of  tho  Dead  Sea.     Down  to  the 
foot  of  these  cliffs  tho  Ghor  extends ;  from  th«r  smn- 
mits,  southward  to  the  gulf  of  Akabah,  tho  valler 
changes  its  namo,  or,  it  would  bo  more  accniato  to 
say,  retains  its  old  namo  of  Wady  eUAnAak. 

Looking  to  the  indications  of  the  Sacred  Text,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  times  of  tho  conquest  and 
tho  monarchy  the  name  **  Arabah"  was  applied  to  the 
valley  in  tho  entire  length  of  both  its  aoothen  and 
northern  portions.     Thus  in  Dent,  i,  1,  probably,  and 
in  Deut.  ii,  8,  certainly  (Auth.  Vera.  **pLiin"  m  both 
cases),  tho  allusion  is  to  the  southern  portion,  while 
the  other  passages  in  which  tho  lume  occurs  point 
with  certainty — now  that  the  identification  has  been 
suggested — to  the  northern  portion.    In  Dent,  ili,  17; 
iv,  49;  Josh,  iii,  16;  xi,  2;  xii,  3;  and  2  Kings  xiv, 
26,  both  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Cinneroth  (Geo- 
nesareth)  are  named  in  close  connection  with  the  Ara- 
bah.    Tho  allusions  in  Deut.  xi,  80;   Josh,  vtii,  14; 
xii,  1 ;  xviii,  18 ;  2  Sam.  ii,  29;  iv,  7  ;  2  Kings  xxr, 
4;  Jer.  xxxix,  4;  Iii,  7,  become  at  once  intdligible 
when  tho  meaning  of  tho  Arabah  is  known,  however 
puzzling  they  may  have  been  to  formor  commenta- 
tors.    In  Josh,  xi,  16,  and  xii,  8,  the  Arabah  takes 
its  place  with  ''tho  mounUin,"  **the  lowland"  pluna 
of  Philistia  and  Esdraelon,  "the  south"  and  "the 
valley"  of  Cosle-Syria,  as  one  of  the  gjeat  natonl  di> 
visions  of  the  conquered  country.     See  Pi«Anf . 

8.  But  farther,  the  word  is  found  in  the  ploral  sod 
without  tho  article  (nia*^:^,  Arboth),  always  in  con- 
nection with  either  Jericho  or  Moab,  and  therefore 
doubtless  denoting  the  portion  of  tho  Arabah  near 
Jericho ;  in  the  former  case  on  the  west,  and  in  the 
latter  on  the  east  sido  of  the  Jordan ;   the  ArboCh- 
Moab  being  always  distinguished  from  the  Sedeh-Moab 
— the  bare  and  bumt-up  soil  of  the  sunken  valley 
from  the  cultivated  pasture  or  corn-fields  of  the  downs 
on  the  upper  level — with  all  the  precision  which 
would  naturally  follow  from  the  essential  difference 
of  the  two  spots.     (See  Num.  xxU,  1;  xxvi,  3,  63; 
xxxi,  12;  xxxiii,  48-50;  xxxv,  1 ;  xxxyi,  13;  Dent. 
xxxiv,  1,  8;   Josh,  iv,  13;   v,  10;   xiii,  32;   2  Sam. 
XV,  28;   xvii,  16;   2  Kings  xxv,  5;   Jer.  xxxix,  5; 
Hi,  8.)    See  Jericho. 

4.  The  word  Arabah  does  not  appear  in  the  Bible 
until  the  book  of  Numben.  In  the  aUuaions  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  in  Gen.  xiii,  10,  etc.,  the  cuiions 
term  Ciccar  Is  employed.  This  word  and  the  other 
words  used  in  reference  to  the  Jordan  valley,  as  well 
as  the  peculiarities  and  topography  of  that  region  — 
in  fact,  of  the  whole  of  the  Ghor — ^will  be  more  appro- 
priately considered  under  the  word  Jordan.  At 
present  our  attention  may  be  confined  to  the  sonthera 
division,  to  that  portion  of  this  singular  Talley  which 
has  from  the  most  remote  date  borne,  ns  it  still  con- 
tinues to  bear,  the  name  of  "  Arabah.'*  See  Cham* 
PAION.    For  a  map  of  the  region,  see  Exodk. 

II.  Description.'—'The  direction  of  the  Ghor  Is  neariy 
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doe  north  and  Moth,   Tbe  Azabfth,  howBTer,  sli^tl^r 
chiagei  its  direction  to  about  N.N.E.  and  8.S.W. 
(Bohmw,  i,  240).     Bat  it  preserves  the  straightness 
of  its  course,  and  the  general  character  of  the  region 
is  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Ghor  (Irbj,  p.  184) 
except  that  the  soil  is  more  sandy,  and  that,  from 
the  ftbsence  of  the  central  river  and  the  absolatelj 
desert  ehsracter  of  the  highland  on  its  western  side 
(owing  to  which  the  wad3's  bring  down  no  fertilizing 
streams  in  sununer,  and  nothing  but  raging  torrents 
in  winter),  there  are  xery  few  of  those  Ihaes  and  "cir- 
cles" ot  verdare  which  form  eo  great  a  relief  4b  the 
torrid  cUmate  of  the  Ghor.    The  whole  length  of  the 
Axabah  proper,  from  tbe  cliffs  sooth  of  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  head  of  the  gtdf  of  Akabah,  appears  to  be  rath- 
er more  than  100  miles  (Kiepert's  Map),    In  breadth 
it  varifts.    North  of  Petra — ^tbat  is,  about  60  miles 
from  thegnlf  of  Akabah — it  is  at  its  widest,  being  per- 
haps from  10  to  12  miles  across ;  but  it  contracts  grad- 
naily  to  the  south  till  at  the  gulf  the  opening  to  the 
saa  is  bat  4,  or,  according  to  some  travellers,  2  miles 
wide  (RobinsoD,  i,  240;  Martineau,  p.  392). 

Tbe  mountains  which  form  the  walls  of  this  vast 
Tsfleyor  trench  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  those 
which  shot  in  the  Ghor,  onlj  in  every  way  grander 
and  more  desert-like.     On  the  west  are  the  long  hor- 
izontal lines  of  the  limestone  ranges  of  the  Tth,  ^al- 
ways faithftd  to  their  tabular  outline  and  blanched 
desolation"  (Stanley,  p.  7 ;  and  see  Laborde,  p.  262), 
moonting  up  ftom  the  valley  by  huge  steps  with  level 
barren  tracts  o>n  the  top  of  each  (Robinson,  ii,  508), 
and  crowned  by  the  vast  plateaa  of  the  **  Wilderness 
of  the  Wanderings.'*     This  western  wall  ranges  in 
height  from  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  floor  of  the 
Arabah  (Robinson,  i,  240),  and  through  it  break  in  the 
^aAy%  and  passes  from  the  desert  above — ^unimpor- 
tant toward  the  south,  but  farther  north  larger  and  of  a 
more  permanent  character.     The  chief  of  these  wadys 
\ith6W.  eVJerafeh,  which  emerges  about  sixty  miles 
from  Akabsdi,  and  leads  its  waters,  when  any  are 
flowing,  mto  the  W.  el-Jeib  (Robinson,  ii,  600,  506), 
and  through  it  to  the  marshy  ground  under  the  cliffs 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.     Two  principal  passes  occur 
in  this  range.     First,  the  very  steep  and  difficult 
ascent  dose  to  the  Akabah,  by  which  the  road  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrima  between  the  Akabah  and  Suez  mounts 
from  the  valley  to  the  level  of  tbe  plateau  of  the  Tib. 
It  bears  apparently  no  other  zmme  than  en-Kukb, 
'*thePkS8'XBobinson,i,257).    The  secondr-es-Suiah 
—has  a  more  direct  connection  with  the  Bible  histor}', 
being  probably  that  at  which  the  Israelites  were  re- 
pnlsei  by  the  Canaanites  (Deut.  i,  44 ;  Num.  xiv,  43- 
4&).    It  is  on  the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron,  above 
Ain  el-Weibeh,  and  is  not,  like  the  former,  fiiom  the 
Arabah  to  the  plateau,  but  from  the  plateau  itself  to  a 
higher  level  1000  feet  above  it.     See  the  descriptions 
of  Bobmson  (ii,  587),  Lindsay  (ii,  46),  SUnley  (p.  113). 
The  eastern  wall  b  formed  by  the  granite  and  basaltic 
(Schubert,  in  Ritter,  Erdk,  xiv,  1013)  mountams  of 
£doffl,  which  are  in  everj'  respect  a  contrast  to  the 
nnge  opposite  to  them.    At  the  base  are  low  hills 
of  limestone  and  argillaceous  rock  like  promontories 
jotting  into  the  sea,  in  some  places  thicldy  strewed 
with  blocks  of  porph3rry;  then  the  lofty  masses  of 
dark  porphyry  constituting  the  body  of  the  mountain ; 
alore  these  sandstone  broken  into  irregular  ridges  and 
grotesque  groapa  or  cliffs,  and  farther  back  and  high- 
er than  all  long  elevated  ridges  of  limestone  without 
prtcipices  (Robioson,  ii,  505,  551;   Laborde,  p.  209, 
210,  262;  Lindsay,  ii,  43),  rising  to  a  height  of  2000 
to  2300  feet,  and  in  Mount  Hor  reaching  an  elevation 
of  not  less  than  5O00  feet  (Ritter,  ^rcU;.  xiv,  1139, 1140). 
Unlike  the  sterile  and  desolate  ranges  of  the  Tih, 
these  monntaiaa  are  covered  with  vegetation,  in  many 
parts  extensively  cultivated  and  yielding  good  crops ; 
abounding  in  **  the  fatness  of  the  earth"  and  the  *^  plen- 
ty of  com  aad  wine**  which  were  promised  to  tiie  fore- 


father of  the  Kdomites  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
his  birthright  (Robinson,  ii,  552;  Laborde,  p.  203, 26S)b 
In  these  mountains  there  is  a  plateau  of  great  eleva- 
tion, from  which  again  rise  the  mountains— or  rather 
the  downs  (Stanley,  p.  87)— of  es-Sherah.  Though  this 
district  is  now  deserted,  yet  the  ruins  of  towns  and 
villages  with  which  it  abounds  show  that  at  one  time  it 
must  have  been  densely  inhabited  (Burckhardt,  p.  485, 
486).  Tbe  numerous  wadys  which  at  once  drain  and 
give  access  to  the  interior  of  these  mountains  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  on  the  west,  partaking  of 
the  fertile  cliaracter  of  the  mountains  from  which  they 
descend.  In  almost  all  cases  they  contain  streams 
which,  although  in  the  heat  of  summer  small,  and  los- 
ing themselves  in  their  own  beds  or  in  the  sand  of  the 
Arabah  ^*  in  a  few  paces"  after  they  forsake  the  shad- 
ow of  their  native  ravines  (Laborde,  p.  141),  are  yet 
sufficient  to  keep  alive  a  certain  amount  of  vegetation, 
rushes,  tamarisks,  palms,  and  even  oleanders,  lilies, 
and  anemones,  while  they  form  the  resort  of  the  nu- 
merous tribes  of  the  children  of  Esau,  who  still  *' dwell 
(Stanley,  p.  87 ;  Laborde,  p.  141 ;  Martineau,  p.  896)  in 
Mount  Seir,  which  is  £dom"  (Gen.  xxxvi,  8).  The 
most  important  of  these  wadys  are  the  W.  Ithm  and 
the  W.  Ab(k  Kusheibeh.  The  former  enters  the  moun- 
tains close  above  Akabah,  and  leads  by  the  back  of 
the  range  to  Petra,  and  thence  by  Shobek  and  Tn- 
fileh  to  the  country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Traces  of 
a  Roman  road  exist  along  this  route  (Laborde,  p.  203 ; 
Robinson,  ii,  161) ;  by  it  Laborde  returned  from  Petra, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  route  by 
which  the  Israelites  took  their  leave  of  the  Arabah 
when  they  went  to  **  compass  the  land  of  £dom*' 
(Num.  xxi,  4X  The  second,  the  W.  Abik  Kusheibeh, 
is  the  most  direct  access  from  the  Arabah  to  Petra, 
and  is  that  up  which  Laborde  and  Stanley  appear  to 
have  gone  to  the  city.  Besides  these  are  Wady  Tu- 
bal, in  which  the  traveller  from  the  south  gains  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  red  sandstone  of  £dom,  and  W. 
Gh&rundel,  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of  tlie 
same  name  north  of  Petra  and  west  of  Sinai. 

To  Dr.  Robinson  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first 
ascertained  the  spot  which  forms  at  once  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Ghor  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  An^ 
bah.  This  boundarv  is  the  line  of  chalk  cliffs  which 
sweep  across  the  valley  at  about  six  miles  below  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  are  from  50 
to  150  feet  in  height ;  the  Ghor  ends  with  the  marshy 
ground  at  their  feet,  and  level  with  their  tops  the  Ara> 
bah  begins  (Robinson,  ii,  494,  418,  501).  Thus  the 
cliffs  act  as  a  retaining  wall  or  buttress  supporting  the 
higher  level  of  the  Arabah,  and  the  whole  forms  what 
in  geological  language  might  be  called  a  **  fault"  in 
the  floor  of  the  great  vidley.  Through  this  wall 
breaks  in  the  embouchure  of  the  great  main  drain  of 
the  Arabah — the  Wad}'  el-Jeib — ^in  itself  a  very  large 
and  deep  water-course,  which  collects  and  transmits  to 
their  outlet  at  this  point  the  torrents  which  the  nu- 
merous wad^'s  from  both  sides  of  the  Arabah  pour 
along  it  in  the  winter  season  (Robinson,  ii,  497,  500, 
507).  The  farthest  point  south  to  which  thb  drainage 
is  known  to  reach  is  the  southern  Wady  Ghi^rundel 
(Robinson,  ii,  508),  which  debouches  from  the  eastern 
mountains  about  40  miles  from  Aluibah  and  60  from 
the  cliffs  just  spoken  of.  The  Wady  el-Jeib  also  fonns 
the  most  direct  road  for  penetrating  into  the  valley 
from  the  north.  On  its  west  bank,  and  crossed  by  the 
road  from  Wady  Musa  (Petra)  to  Hebron,  are  tbe 
springs  of  Ain  el-Weibeh,  maintained  by  Robinson  to 
be  Kadesh  {Rm.  ii,  582 ;  but  see  Stanley,  p.  94).  Of 
the  substructure  of  tbe  floor  of  the  Arabah  very  little 
is  known.  In  his  progress  southward  along  the  Wady 
el-Jeib,  which  is,  during  part  of  its  course,  over  100 
feet  in  depth,  Dr.  Robinson  (ii,  498)  notes  that  the 
sides  an  **  of  chalky  earth  or  marl,"  but  beyond  this 
then  is  no  information.  The  surface  is  dreary  and 
desolate  in  the  extreme.    According  to  Dr.  Robinson 
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01,  602),  "  A  lone  shrab  of  the  gh&dah  U  almoet  the 
only  trace  of  vegetation.**  Thu  was  at  the  ascent  from 
the  Wady  el-Jeib  to  the  floor  of  the  greaJb  valley  itself. 
Farther  south,  near  Aln  el- Weibeh,  it  is  a  rolling  grav- 
elly desert,  with  roand  naked  hills  of  considerable  ele- 
vation (ii,  580).  At  Wady  Ghunindel  it  is  ** an  expanse 
of  shifting  sands,  broken  by  innumerable  undulations 
and  low  hills*'  (Burckhardt,  p.  442),  and  ^'oountersected 
by  a  hundred  water-courses"  (Stanley,  p.  87).  The 
southern  portion  lias  a  considerable  general  slope  from 
oast  to  west  quite  apart  from  the  undulations  of  the 
surface  (Stanley,  p.  85),  a  slope  which  extends  as  far 
north  as  Petra  (Ritter,  xiv,  1097).  Nor  is  the  heat  less 
terrible  than  the  desolation,  and  travellers,  almoet 
without  exception,  bear  testimony  to  the  difficulties 
of  Journeying  in  a  region  where  the  sirocco  appears  to 
blow  almost  without  intermission  (Ritter,  xiv,  1016; 
Burckh.  p.  444;  Bfartineau,  p.  894 ;  Robinson,  ii,  605). 
However,  in  spite  of  this  heat  and  desolation,  there  Is  a 
certain  amount  of  vegetation,  even  in  the  open  Ara- 
bah,  in  the  dryest  parts  of  the  year.  Sdmbert  in 
March  found  the  Arta  (Galligonum  com.),  the  Anthia 
variegata,  and  the  Coloquinta  (Ritter,  xiv,  1014),  also 
tamarisk-bushes  (tarfa)  lying  thick  in  a  torrent  bed  (p. 
1016);  and  on  Stanley's  road  "  the  shrubs  at  times  had 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  jungle,"  though  it  is  true 
that  they  were  so  thin  as  to  disappear  when  the 
'^  waste  of  sand"  was  overlooked  from  an  elevation 
(p.  85 ;  and  see  Robinson,  i,  240,  258).     See  Arabia. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  after  the  discovery  by 
Burckhardt  in  1812  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Jordan 
valley  in  the  Arabah,  it  should  have  been  assumed 
that  this  had  in  former  times  formed  the  outlet  for  the 
Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea.  Lately,  however,  the  lovels 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  have  been  taken,  im- 
perfectly, but  still  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  disprove 
the  possibility  of  such  a  theor)' ;  and  in  addition  there 
Is  the  universal  testimony  of  the  Arabs  that  at  least 
half  of  the  district  drains  northward  to  the  Dead  Sea 
—a  testimony  fully  confirmed  by  all  the  recorded  ob- 
servations of  the  conformation  of  the  ground.  A  se- 
ries of  accurate  levels  fh>m  the  Akabah  to  the  Dead 
Sea,  up  the  Arabah,  are  necessary  before  the  question 
can  be  set  at  rest,  but  in  the  mean  time  the  following 
may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case.    (See  the  profiles  on  Petermann's  Map.) 

(1.)  The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  and  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  very  nearly  at  one  leveL    See  Dead  Ska. 

(2.)  The  depression  of  the  surface  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  652  feet,  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  1816  feet,  be- 
low the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  therefore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Therefore  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  can 
never  in  historical  times  have  flowed  into  the  gulf  of 
Akabah,  even  if  the  formation  of  the  ground  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  gulf  would  admit  of  it.     But, 

(8.)  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  drainage 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Arabah  is  toward  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises  southward 
from  the  latter.  Also  that  the  south  portion  drains  to 
the  gulf,  and  therefore  that  the  land  rises  northward 
from  the  gulf  to  some  point  between  it  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  water-shed  is  said  by  the  Arabs  to  be  a  long 
ridge  of  hills  running  across  the  valley  at  two  and  a  half 
days,  or  say  forty  miles,  from  Akabah  (Stanley,  p.  85), 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  not  far  wrong.  By  M.  de 
Bertou  it  is  fixed  as  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Wad}' 
Talh,  apparently  the  same  spot. — Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  A  city  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  18),  elsewhere 
(Josh.  XV,  61 ;  xvili,  22)  called  more  fully  Bbth-Ara- 
BAH  (q.  v.). 

Arabatti^nd  (lMacc.v,8).    See  Acrabattisb. 

Ara'^bia  (Heb.  Arab\  nnr,  2  Chron.  ix,  14 ;  Isa. 
zxi,  18 ;  Jer.  xxv,  24 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  21 ;  'Apaftia,  Gal. 
i,  17 ;  iv,  23;  also  2  Esdr.  xv,  29;  1  Mace,  xi,  16;  2 
Mace,  xii,  11),  the  name  of  an  extensive  region  occu- 
pying the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia,  having  on 


the  west  the  Isthmus  of  dues  and  the  Bed  Sea  (csUed 
from  it  the  Arabian  Gvlf),  which  separate  it  from 
Africa;  on  the  south  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  on  the 
east  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Euphrates.  The  boas- 
daiy  to  the  north  has  never  been  well  defined,  for  in 
,  that  direction  it  spreads  out  into  interminable  deceits^ 
which  meet  those  of  Palestine  and  Syria  on  tbo  west, 
and  those  of  Irdk-Arabi  (t  o.  Babylonia)  and  Meso- 
potamia on  the  east ;  and  hence  some  geographers  m- 
dude  that  entire  wilderness  in  Arabia.  The  fonn  of 
the  peninsula  is  that  of  a  trapesoid,  whose  sapeificul 
area  is  estimated  at  four  times  the  extent  of  France. 
It  b  one  of  the  few  countries  of  tho  south  where  the 
descendants  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  have  neither 
been  extirpated  nor  expelled  by  northern  invaden. 
They  have  not  only  retaiaed  possession  of  their  an* 
cestral  homes,  but  have  sent  forth  colonies  to  all  tbo 
adjacent  regions,  and  even  to  more  distant  lands,  both 
in  Africa  and  Asia  (Ritter,  Erdkmde,  ii,  172). 

With  the  history  of  no  country'  save  th&t  of  P&1<»> 
tine  are  there  connected  so  many  hallowed  and  im- 
pressive associations  as  with  that  of  Arabia.  Hen 
lived  and  suffered  the  holy  patriarch  Job ;  hero  Moses, 
**  when  a  stranger  and  a  shepherd,"  saw  tho  burafaig, 
nnoonsuming  bush ;  here  Elijah  found  shelter  from 
the  rage  of  persecution ;  bore  was  tho  scene  of  ail  the 
marvellous  displays  of  Divine  power  and  mercy  that 
followed  the  deliverance  of  Israel  fh>m  the  EgypUss 
yoke,  and  accompanied  their  jonmeyings  to  tbe  prom- 
ised land ;  and  here  Jehovah  manifested  himself  in 
visible  glory  to  his  people.  From  the  influence  of 
these  associations,  combined  with  its  proximity  to 
Palestine,  and  tho  close  afiinlty  in  blood,  manners, 
and  customs  between  the  northern  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants and  the  Jews,  Arabia  is  a  region  of  pecoliar 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bible ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
in  its  relation  to  subjects  of  Bible  study  that  we  are 
now  to  consider  it.     See  Asia. 

I.  Names. — 1.  In  early  times  the  Hebrews  bdvded 
a  part  of  what  we  call  Arabia  among  the  ooontries 
they  va^cly  designated  as  0*71?,  Ke'^dtm,  "  the  East,^ 
the  inhabitants  being  numbered  among  the  Be^'' 
Ke'dem,  *'  Sons  of  the  East,"  i.  e.  Orientals.    Bat  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  (as  is  asserted  by  Bosenmul- 
ler  and  somo  other  Bible  geographers)  that  tb«e 
phrases  aro  ever  applied  to  the  tthoU  of  the  coontiy 
known  to  us  as  Arabia.     They  appear  to  have  been 
commonly  used  In  speaking  of  those  parts  which  lay 
due  east  of  Palestine,  or  on  the  north-east  and  south- 
east ;  though  occasionally  they  db  seem  to  point  to 
tracts  which  lay  indeed  to  the  south  and  south-west 
of  that  country,  but  to  the  oast  and  south-east  of 
Eg^'pt.     Accordingly  we  find  that  whenever  the  ex- 
pression hedem  has  obviously  a  reference  to  Arabia, 
it  invariably  points  to  its  fwrthem  division  only.  Tbns 
in  Gen.  xxv,  6,  Abraham  is  said  to  have  sent  away 
the  sons  of  Hagor  and  Keturah  to  the  E'reta^K/den 
— KUmah^  i.  e.  the  "  East  country,  eastward  ;'*  and 
none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  were  located  in  pen- 
insular Arabia;  for  the  story  which  represents  Isb- 
mael  as  settling  at  Mecca  is  an  nnsapported  natire 
tradition.     The  patriarch  Job  is  described  (Job  i,  3) 
as  "  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  east,**  and 
though  opinions  differ  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the 
land  of  Uk,  all  are  agreed  that  it  waa  in  some  part  of 
Arabia,  but  certainly  not  in  Arabia  Felix.     In  the 
Book  of  Jod^s  (vi,  3;  vii,  12;   viil,  10)  among  the 
allies  of  the  Midianites  and  Amalekites  (tribes  of  tbe 
north)  are  mentioned  the  **  J^eisa-JTeclem,"  which  Jo- 
sephus  translates  by 'Apa/3ac,  the  Arabs.     In  Iss.  xi, 
14,  the  parallelism  requires  that  by  "  sons  of  the  east" 
we  understand  the  nomadeg  of  Desert  Arabia,  as  c(V- 
respondlng  to  the  Philistines  **on  the  west ;"  and  with 
these  are  conjoined  the  Edomites,  Moabltea,  and  An* 
monites,  who  were  all  northern  Arabians.     Tbe  con^ 
mand  was  given  (Jer.  xUx,  S8)  to  the  Babyiontans 
'*  to  smita  the  Bene-Kedem,"  who  are  there  classed 
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niih  the  Eedarenes,  descendants  of  Ishmael  (comp.  i 
1  Kings  iv,  80).     In  more  modem  times  a  name  of 
limilar  import  waa  applied  to  the  Arabs  generally ;  j 
they  were  called  Saraeeiu  (Sliaraktyun,  L  e.  Orient-  , 
oli),  from  Uie  word  skark^  *'the  east,"  whence  also  fa  ' 
derived  tlie  term  sirocco,  the  east  wind.     The  name  I 
of  Ssiacens  came  into  use  in  the  West  in  a  vague  and  j 
nndefiDed  sense  after  the  Boman  conquest  of  Pales- 1 
tine,  bat  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  adopted  as  a , 
general  designation  till  aboat  the  eighth  centoiy.     It  | 
13  to  be  remarlEed  here  that  thoagh  in  Scriptare  Kedem 
most  commonly  denotes  Northern  Arabia,  it  is  also : 
Tuod  of  coontries  farther  east,  e.  g.  of  the  native  conn- 1 
tn' of  Abraham  (Isa.  xli,  2;  comp.  Gen.  zxiz,  1),  of  i 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiii,  7),  and  even  of  Cjmis  (Isa.  xlvi,  | 
11);  and,  therefore,  though  the  Magi  who  came  to . 
Jcrasalem  (Matt,  ii,  1)  were  onrd  dvaroXwv,  **  fh)m  the 
cast,"  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  they  were  natives 
of  Arabia.    See  BexeKbdeu. 

2.  We  find  the  name  S'^J,  Arab\  first  beginning ', 
to  occor  about  the  time  of  Solomon.  It  designated  a  ' 
portion  of  the  country,  an  inhabitant  being  called ' 
Arab!,  an  Arabian  (Isa.  xiii,  20),  or,  in  later  Hebrew, , 
^2"<?,  Arin'  (Neh.  ii,  19),  the  plural  of  which  was  il  r- , 
«*'"(2  Chron.  xxi,  16),  D'^a'^?,  OTArhiim'  (C'^X'^an?,  | 
Ambtant)  (2  Chron.  xvU,  11).  In  some  places  these  | 
names  seem  to  be  given  to  the  nomadic  tribes  gener- 
ally (Isa.  xiii,  20;  Jer.  iii,  2)  and  their  country  (Isa. 
xxi,  13).  The  kings  of  Arabia  fh>m  whom  Solomon 
(3  Cbron.  ix,  14)  and  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron.  xvii,  11) 
received  gifts  vrere  probably  Bedouin  chiefs ;  though 
in  the  place  parallel  to  the  former  text  (1  Kings  x, 
15),  bstead  of  ^ raft  we  find  a*??  or  a'lj?,  E'rebj  ren- 
dered in  Jer.  xxv,  20,  24,  **iningled  people,"  but 
whicb  Gesenitts,  following  the  Chaldee,  understands 
to  mean  *'  foreign  allies."  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
trer,  that  in  all  the  passages  where  the  word  Arab 
occQfs  it  designates  only  a  small  portion  of  the  terri- 
tnrr  known  to  us  as  Arabia.  Thus,  in  the  account 
jdren  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii,  21)  of  the  Arabian  tribes 
that  traded  with  Tyre,  mention  is  specially  made  of 
Arab  (oomp.  Jer.  xxv,  24).  In  2  Chron.  xxi,  16 ; 
»rii,  1 ;  xxvi,  7 ;  Neh.  iv,  7,  we  find  the  Arabians 
classed  with  the  Philistines,  the  Ethiopians  (i.  e.  the 
Asiatic  Cushites,  of  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been 
neighbors),  the  Mehunim,  the  Ammonites,  and  Ash- 
dodites.  At  what  period  this  name  A  rab  was  extend- 
ed to  the  whole  region  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain. 
From  it  the  Greeks  formed  the  word  'Apa/Sia,  which 
occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament ;  in  Gal.  i,  17,  in 
reference  probably  to  the  tract  adjacent  to  Damascene 
Sjria,  and  in  Gal.  iv,  25,  in  reference  to  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Sinai.  Among  the  strangers  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost  there  were  "XpafiiQ^  Arabs 
(icts  ii,  11),  the  singular  being 'Apn^. 

3.  The  modem  name,  Jezirai  el'Arab,  1.  e.  "  the 
peninsula  of  the  Arabs,"  applies  to  the  southern  part 
(^f  the  region  only.  Another  native  appellation  is 
Btiad  eUArab,  I  e.  *'  the  land  of  the  Arabs ;"  the  Per- 
sians and  Turks  call  it  Arabistan.  Mr.  Lane  informs 
ns  that  in  £g}*pt  the  term  Arab  is  now  generally  lim- 
ited to  the  Bedowuj  or  people  of  the  desert ;  but  for- 
merly it  was  used  to  designate  the  towns-people  and 
villagers  of  Arabian  origin,  while  those  of  the  desert 
^^re  called  Aarab;  the  former  now  call  themselves 
Otdadtl-Arabf  or  sons  of  the  Arabs. 

II.  Geoffrapky, — 1.  The  early  Greek  geographers, 
sach  as  foatosthenes  and  Strafoo,  mention  only  two 
divisions  of  this  vast  region,  Happy  and  Desert  Arabia. 
Bnt  after  the  city  of  Petfa,  in  Idumasa,  had  become 
^lebrated  aa  the  metropolis  of  a  commercial  people, 
the  Nabathaeant,  it  gave  name  to  a  third  division,  viz. 
Arabia  Petrtea  (improperly  translated  Skmy  Arabia) ; 
and  tUa  threefold  division,  which  first  occurs  in  the 
geographer  Ptolemy,  who  flourished  In  the  second 
century,  has  obtained  throughout  Europe  ever  since. 


It  is  unknown,  however,  to  native  or  other  Eastern 
geographers,  who  reckon  Arabia  Deserta  as  chiefly  be- 
longing to  Syria  and  to  Irak-Arabi,  or  Babylonia,  while 
they  include  a  great  part  of  what  wo  call  Arabia  Pe* 
tnea  in  Egypt. 

a.  Arabia  Felix  (in  Gr.  'Apa^ia  »/  Eu^ai^wy,  the 
Arabia  Eudasmon  of  Pliny),  i.  e.  Happy  Arabia,  The 
name  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  owe  ita  origin 
to  the  variety  and  richness  of  the  natural  productions 
of  this  portion  of  the  country,  compared  with  those 
of  the  other  two  divisions.  Some,  however,  regard 
the  epithet  **  happy"  as  a  translation  of  its  Arabic 
name  Femea,  which,  though  primarily  denoting  the 
land  of  tlie  right  hand,  or  touth,  also  bears  the  second- 
ary sense  of  *^  happy,  prosperous."  This  part  of 
Arabia  lies  between  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  west  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  the  east,  the  boundary  to  the  north  be- 
ing an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  their  respective 
northern  extremities,  Ak^bah  and  Basra  or  Bussora. 
It  thus  embraces  by  fkr  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  known  to  us  as  Arabia,  which,  however,  is 
very  much  a  ferra  incognita;  for  the  accessible  dis- 
tricts have  been  but  imperfectly  explored,  and  but 
little  of  the  interior  has  been  as  yet  visited  by  any 
European  traveller. 

b.  Arabia  Deserta,  called  by  the  Greeks  Xnivcric 
'Apapittf  or  r)  ""BptifAos  'ApafHa,  and  by  the  Arabs  EU 
Bad&eh,  i.  e.  the  Desert.  This  takes  in  that  portion 
of  the  country  which  lies  north  of  Arabia  Felix,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
north-west  by  Syria,  and  on  the  west  by  Palestine  and 
Arabia  Petrse^.  The  Arabs  divide  this  **  great  wil- 
derness" into  three  parts,  so  called  from  their  prox* 
\m\ty  to  the  respective  countries,  viz.  Badieh  etk^Shem 
(Syria),  Badith  el-Jtihirah  (the  peninsula,  i.  e.  Ara- 
bia), and  Badieh  el-Jrdk  (Babylonia).  From  thia 
word  Badieh  comes  the  name  of  the  nomadic  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  traversed,  viz.  Bedawees  (better  known  to 
us  by  the  French  corruption  of  Bedouina)^  who  are  not, 
however,  confined  to  this  portion  of  Arabia,  but  range 
throughout  the  entire  region.  So  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
explored.  Desert  Arabia  appears  to  be  one  continuous, 
elevated,  interminable  tteppe,  occasionally  intersected 
by  ranges  of  hills.  Sand  and  salt  are  the  chief  elements 
of  the  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  entirely  bare,  but 
elsewhere  yields  stinted  and  thorny  shrubs  or  thinly- 
scattered  saline  plants.  That  part  of  the  wilderness 
called  EUHammad  lies  on  the  Syrian  frontier,  ex- 
tending from  the  Hauran  to  the  Euphrates,  and  is  one 
immense  dead  and  dreary  level,  ver}*  scantily  supplied 
with  water,  except  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  where 
the  fields  are  irrigated  by  wheels  and  other  artificial 
contrivances.  The  sky  in  these  deserts  is  generally 
cloudless,  but  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is  moder- 
ated by  cooling  winds,  which,  however,  raise  fearful 
tempests  of  sand  and  dust.  Here,  too,  as  in  other  re* 
gions  of  the  East,  occasionally  prevails  the  burning, 
suffocating  south-east  wind,  called  b}*  the  Arabs  El^ 
Harur  (the  Hot),  but  more  commonly  SamUm,  and 
by  the  Turks  JSamgeli  (both  words  meaning  'Ubo 
Poisonous**),  the  effects  of  which,  however,  have  by 
some  travellers  been  greatly  exaggerated.  This  is 
probably  "the  east  wind"  and  the  "wind  from. the 
desert"  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Another  phenomenon, 
which  is  not  peculiar,  indeed,  to  Desert  Arabia,  but  is 
seen  there  in  greatest  ftrquency  and  perfection,  is 
what  the  French  call  the  mirage^  the  delusive  appear- 
ance of  an  expanse  of  water,  created  bj-  the  tremulous, 
undulatory  movement  of  the  vapors  raised  by  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  a  meridian  sun.  It  is  called  in  Arabic 
gerab,  and  is  no  doubt  the  Hebrew  sharab  of  Isa.  xxxv, 
7,  which  our  translators  have  rendered  "  the  parched 
ground."    See  Mirage. 

c.  Arabia  PETRiBA  (Gr.  Ufrpaia)  appears  to  have 
derived  its  name  fh>m  its  chief  town  Petra  (i.  e.  a 
rock),  in  Heb.  Sela;  although  (as  is  remarked  by 
Bnrckhardt)  the  epithet  is  also  appropriate  on  account 


ot  Ihg  rocky  mountains  j 


and  tbi  Mcditemneui.  on  the  west  by  Egypt,  ind  on 
tba  Kuith  by  tha  Red  S<w.  Tbia  divition  of  Arabia 
hH  b«en  ori«t«  yun  viilted  by  a  great  many  travel- 
ten  from  Europe,  and  it  cDDHqoently  much  batter 
known  (ban  the  other  portioiu  of  the  cwuntiy.  Con- 
Dnlnu  ouraeWes  at  prawnt  to  a  cenenJ  outline,  we  re- 
t»r  for  deulli  to  the  artldei  Sinai,  E[iom,  Moab,  etc. 
Beginning  at  the  northern  frontier,  thpre  meets  the 
flevated  pUln  of  Delka.  to  the  eut  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
Um  dUtrlct  uf  Karak  (Kir),  the  aoeient  territory  of  tba 


Slooljiles,  their  kinemcn  of  Aramon  having  leltlfi!  l» 
the  noMli  of  llii".  in  Acitiio  Desorta.     The  north  Ibi- 

M..HI.,  I  I  ilj.- -,  !H[i  Li-'Moati,  atiijraL^.ilfrLiUiltliyli^ 
Wady-fll-Ashv,  lay  Mount  Seir,  the  dominion  rf  ^ 
Edomitee.  or  'idunuta,  reaching  aa  far  a>  to  Elitli  an 
the  Red  Sea.  The  great  valley  which  rnn»  froin  tl" 
Dead  Sea  to  that  point  conibta,  fint,  of  ElX^bW 
which  ii  comparatively  low,  but  gradually  riaee  bj* 
auGCOHion  of  limeHona  cliSa  into  the  mor*  eleralel 
plain  of  EUArabak  above  mentioned.  "We  wtie 
now,"  aayi  Dr.  Robinion  (^Btbtkal RittarduM,^¥fi), 
"  upon  the  plain,  or  rather  tile  lolling  deaart,  of  the 
Anbak;  (ho  imface  waa  in  gaaetal  looaa  gtrnl  vA 
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ttoDM,  tmrynhtn  fonowed  and  torn  with  the  beds 
of  tonenti.    A  more  frightful  desert  it  had  hardly 
been  oor  lot  to  behold.     The  moantains  beyond  prs- 
M&ted  a  most  nninTitmg  and  hidsoos  aspect ;  preci- 
pices sad  naked  conical  peaks  of  chalky  and  gravelly 
formstioa  liting  one  above  another  wiUioat  a  sign  of 
life  or  vegetation."  This  monntainons  region  is  divided 
into  two  districts :  that  to  the  north  is  called  Je&d/ 
(i.  e.  moontains,  the  Gebal  of  Psa.  Ixxziii,  7) ;  that 
to  the  BDQth  EA'Sherah^  which  has  ernmeonsly  been 
•nppoaed  to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  **Seir;"  whereas 
the  latter  (written  with  a  3^)  means  **  hairy,"  the  for- 
mer denotes  "  a  tract  or  region."     To  the  district  of 
EsJ^Sbenh  belongs  Mount  Hor,  the  borial-plaoe  of 
Aiion,  towering  above  the  Wady  Mousa  (valley  of 
Moms),  where  are  the  celebrated  mine  of  Petra  (the 
ancient  capital  of  the  NabatluBO-Idomaans),  bronght 
to  ligbt  by  Seetxen  and  Borckhardt,  and  now  famiUar 
to  English  readers  by  the  illnstrations  of  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Laborde,  etc.    As  for  the  monntainons  tract 
imnediately  west  of  the  Arabah,  Dr.  Robinson  de- 
scribes it  as  a  deaert  limestone  region,  fall  of  precipi- 
tous ridges,  thfongh  which  no  travelled  road  has  ever 
pasMd.    See  Asabah.    To  the  west  of  IdnmsM  ex- 
tends the  "great  and  terrible  wilderness"  of  Et-Tik^ 
ie.  *' the  Wandering,"  so  called  tram  being  the  scene 
o(  the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel.     It  con- 
nsta  of  vast  intenninable  plains,  a  hard  gravelly  soil, 
and  irregnlariidges  of  limestone  hills.   The  researches 
of  itobmson  and  Smith  fomish  new  and  important  in- 
fonnation  nepecting  the  geography  of  this  part  of 
Arabia  and  the  adjacent  peninsnla  of  Sinai.     It  ap- 
psBii  thai  the  middle  of  this  desert  is  ocenpied  by 
a  kog  central  basin,  extending  fifom  Jebel-et*Tih 
(L  e.  the  mountain  of  the  wandering,  a  chain  pretty 
&r  sooth)  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    This 
haain  descends  toward  the  north  with  a  rapid  slope, 
■nd  is  drained  through  all  its  length  by  Wady-el- 
Arish,  wliich  enten  the  sea  near  the  place  of  the  same 
name  oa  the  borders  of  Egypt.    The  soil  of  the  Slna- 
itic  peninsnla  is  in  general  very  unproductive,  3rield- 
ing  only  paln»-trees,  acacias,  tamarisks  (from  which 
ezndea  the  gum  called  manna),  coloqnintida,  and 
dwarfish,  thorny  shmbo.    Among  the  animals  nuy 
be  mentioned  the  mountain-goat  (the  beden  of  the 
AnbsX  guellee,  leopards,  a  kind  of  marmot  called 
voier,  the  sAeeft,  supposed  by  CoL  Hamilton  Smith  to 
be  a  spedes  of  wild  wolf-dog,  etc. :  of  birds  thera  are 
ttgles,  partridgea,  pigeons,  the  kaUOj  a  species  of 
quail,  etc    There  are  serpents,  as  in  ancient  times 
(N'nm.  XX],  4, 6),  and  traveUen  speak  of  a  large  lizard 
caQed  dkobf  oommon  in  the  desert,  but  of  unusiully  tn- 
qoent  occurrence  here.    The  peninsula  is  inhabited 
by  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  its  entire  population  was  esti- 
mated by  BuTckhardt  at  not  mora  than  4000  souls. 
Though  this  part  of  Arabia  must  ever  be  memorable 
•a  the  scene  of  the  journeying  of  the  Israelites  firom 
Sgvpt  to  the  Promised  Land,  yet  very  few  of  the 
<pota  mentioned  in  Scripture  have  been  identified ;  nor 
After  the  lapae  of  so  many  centuries  ought  that  to  be 
oeeaaioQ  of  aorprise.—Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Exodb. 

2.  Modem  geographen  find  it  more  convenient  to 
divide  the  country,  agreeably  to  the  natural  features 
ttd  the  native  nomenclature,  into  Arabia  Proper,  or 
itunt  el-Arab,  containing  the  whole  peninsnla  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  the  northern  deserts ;  Northern 
Arabia,  or  EWBadieh,  bounded  by  the  peninsula,  the 
Enphntes,  Syria,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  constitnthig 
preperiy  AnUa  Deserta,  or  the  great  desert  of  Ara- 
bia; and  Western  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra  and  the 
pcaiasula  of  Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has  been  called 
Arabia  Petnsa,  bounded  by  Egypt,  Palestme,  North- 
cm  Arabia,  and  the  Bed  Sea.  (For  further  geographi- 
cal detaOa,  aee  the  Pewy  C^kpad.  s.  v. ;  M*Culloch's 
Gaz,  8.  V. ;  on  Aden,  see  Wilaon,  Bible  Lands,  i,  9  sq.). 
(L)  Arabia  Proper,  or  the  Arabian  peninsula,  con- 
^au  of  high  tAbto'land,  declining  toward  the  north ; 
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its  most  elevated  portions  being  the  chain  of  moon- 
tains  running  neariy  parallel  to  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the 
territory  east  of  the  southern  part  of  this  chain.  The 
high  land  is  encircled  from  Akabah  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  belt  of  low  littoral  country ;  on 
the  west  and  south-west  the  mountains  fall  abruptly 
to  this  low  region ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula the  fall  U  generally  gradual.  So  far  as  the  in- 
terior has  been  explored,  it  consists  of  mountainous 
and  desert  tracts,  relieved  by  large  districts  under 
cultivation,  well  peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams, 
and  enjoying  periodical  rains.  The  water-shed,  as  the 
conformation  of  the  country  indicates,  stretches  fh>m 
the  high  land  of  the  Yemen  to  the  Penian  GulC. 
Frem  ^is  descend  the  torrents  that  irrigate  the  west- 
em  provinces,  while  several  considerable  streams^ 
there  are  no  navigable  rivers — reach  the  sea  in  the 
opposite  direction :  two  of  these  traverse  Oman ;  and 
another,  the  principal  river  of  the  peninsula,  enten 
the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  coast  of  £1-Bahrein,  and  is 
known  to  traverse  the  inland  province  called  Yema- 
meh.  The  geological  formation  is  in  part  volcanic; 
and  the  mountains  are  basalt,  schist,  granite,  as  well 
as  limestone,  etc. ;  the  volcanic  action  being  especial- 
ly observable  about  £1-Medinah  on  the  north-west, 
and  in  the  districts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
most  fertile  tracts  are  those  on  the  south-west  and 
south.  The  modem  Yemen  is  especially  productive, 
and  at  the  same  time,  from  its  mountainous  character, 
picturesque.  The  settled  regions  of  the  interior  also 
appear  to  be  more  fertile  than  is  generally  believed  to 
be  the  case ;  and  the  deserts  afford  pasturage  after  the 
rains.  The  principal  products  of  the  soil  are  date- 
palms,  tamarind-trees,  vines,  fig-trees,  tamarisks,  aca- 
cias, the  banana,  etc,  and  a  great  variety  of  thorny 
shrabs,  which,  with  othen,  afford  pasture  fcr  the 
camela ;  the  chief  kinds  of  pulse  and  cereals  (except 
oats),  coffee,  spices,  drugs,  gums  and  resins,  cotton 
and  sugar.  Ainong  the  metallic  and  mineral  prod- 
ucts are  lead,  iron,  silver  (in  small  quantities),  sul- 
phur, the  emerald,  onyx,  etc  The  products  mention- 
ed in  the  Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be  found 
described  under  their  respective  heads.  They  seem 
to  refer,  in  many  instances,  to  merohandise  of  Ethio- 
pia and  India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and  other 
traden.  Gold,  however,  was  perhaps  found  in  small 
quantities  in  the  beds  of  torrents  (oomp.  Died.  Sic. 
ii,  98 ;  iii,  46,  47) ;  and  the  spices,  incense,  and  pre- 
cious stones  brought  from  Arabia  (1  Kings  x,  2, 10, 
16 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  1, 9, 14 ;  Isa.  Ix,  6 ;  Jer.  vi,  20 ;  Ezek. 
xxvii,  22)  probably  were  the  products  of  the  southern 
provinces,  still  celebrated  for  spices,  frankincense,  am- 
bergris, etc.,  as  well  as  for  the  onyx  and  other  pre- 
cious atones.  Among  the  more  remarkable  of  the 
wild  animids  of  Arabia,  besides  the  usual  domestic 
kinds,  and.  of  course,  the  camel  and  the  horse,  for 
both  of  which  it  is  famous,  are  the  wild  ass,  the  musk- 
deer,  wild  goat,  wild  sheep,  several  varieties  of  the 
antelope,  the  hare,  monkeys  (in  the  south,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Yemen) ;  the  bear,  leopard,  wolf,  jackal, 
fafrena,  fox;  the  eagle,  vulture,  several  kinds  of 
hawk,  the  pheasant,  red-legged  partridge  (in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai),  sand-grouse  (throughout  the  country), 
the  ostrich  (abundantly  in  central  Arabia,  where  it  is 
hunted  by  Arab  tribes);  the  tortoise,  serpents,  lo- 
custs, etc.  Lions  were  formerly  numerous,  as  the 
names  of  places  testify.  The  sperm-whale  is  found 
off  the  coasts  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean.  Greek  and 
Boman  writen  (Herod.,  Agathareh.  qp.  MoUer,  Stmb., 
Diod.  Sic,  Q.  Curt,  Dion.  Perieg,^  Heliod.  ^tkiop,, 
and  Piin.)  mention  most  of  the  Biblical  and  modem 
products,  and  the  animals  above  enumerated,  with 
some  others  (see  Smith's  Viet,  of  Clou,  Geog.  s.  v.)^ 

Arabia  Proper  may  be  subdivided  into  five  principal 
provinces :  the  Yemen ;  the  districts  of  Hadramaut, 
Mahrah,  and  Oman,  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Penian  Gulf;  El-Bahrein,  toward  the 
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head  of  the  gulf  Jiut  named ;  the  great  centnd  ooan- 
try  of  Nejd  and  Yemameh ;  and  the  Hejaz  and  Teha- 
meh  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  Arabs  also  have  five  di- 
visions, according  to  the  opinion  most  worthy  of  cred- 
it (^Mardsidj  ed.  Juynboll,  s.  v.  Hejaz ;  comp.  Strabo): 
Tohamefai  the  Hejaz,  Nejd,  El-Ariid  (the  provinces  ly- 
ing toward  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  including 
Yemameh),  and  the  Yemen  (tnclqding  Oman  and  the 
intervening  tracts).  They  have,  however,  never  agreed 
either  as  to  the  limits  or  the  number  of  the  divisions. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  state  in  some  detail  the  posi- 
tions of  these  provinces,  in  order  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  identifications  of  Biblical  with  Arab 
names  of  places  and  tribes. 

[1.]  The  Yemen  embraced  originally  the  most  fer- 
tile districts  of  Arabia,  and  the  frankincense  and  spice 
country.  Its  name,  signifying  ^*  the  right  hand"  (and 
therefore  **  south,"  comp.  Matt,  xit,  42),  is  supposed 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  tvSaifiiav  (Felix), 
which  the  Greeks  applied  to  a  much  more  extensive 
region.  At  present  it  is  bounded  by  the  Hejaz  on  the 
north  and  Hadramaut  on  the  east,  with  the  sea-board 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean ;  but  formerly, 
as  Fresnel  remarks  (comp.  Sale,  Prelim.  Di»c.\  it  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  at  least  so  as  to  include  Hadra- 
maut  and  Mahreh  (Yakut's  Mutktarak^  ed.  WOsten- 
feld,  and  Mardsid,  passim).  In  this  wider  accepta- 
tion it  embraced  the  region  of  the  first  settlements  of 
the  Joktanites.  Its  modem  limits  include,  on  the 
north,  the  district  of  Khaulan  (not,  as  Niebuhr  sup- 
poses, two  distinct  district),  named  after  Khaulan 
{Kdmoos)  the  Joktanite  {Mardtid,  s.  v.,  and  Caussin 
de  Perceval,  Estai  sur  VHitt,  des  Arabet  avani  T/f- 
lamitmey  i,  113) ;  and  that  of  Nojran,  with  the  city  of 
that  name  founded  by  Nejran  the  Joktanite  (Caussin, 
i,  60,  and  118  sq.),  which  is,  according  to  the  soundest 
opinion,  the  Ncgra  of  i£lius  Gallus  (Strab.  xvi,  782 ; 
see  Jomard,  Etudes geogr,  et  hUt.  ntr  VArabie^  append- 
ed to  Mengin,  HUt.  de  I'Egypte,  etc.,  iii,  88&-886). 

[2.]  Hadramaut,  on  the  coast  east  of  the  Yemen,  is 
a  cultivated  tract  contiguous  to  the  sandy  deserts  call- 
ed El-Ahkaf,  which  are  said  to  be  the  original  seats  of 
the  tribe  of  Ad. .  It  was  celebrated  for  its  frankin- 
cense, which  it  still  exports  (El-Idrisi,  ed.  Jaubert, 
i,  64),  and  formerly  it  carried  on  a  considerable  trade, 
its  principal  port  being  Zafari,  between  Mirbat  and 
Ras  Sajir,  which  is  now  composed  of  a  series  of  vil- 
lages (Fresnel,  4"  Lettre^  Joum,  Aaittt,  iii*  s6rie,  v, 
521).  To  the  east  of  Hadramaut  are  the  districts  of 
Shifar,  which  exported  ambergris  {Mardsidj  s.  v.),  and 
Mahreh  (so  called  after  a  tribe  of  Kudaah  [/i.  s.  v.], 
and  therefore  Joktanite),  extending  from  Seihfit  to 
Karwan  (Fresnel,  4"  Lettre,  p.  510).  Oman  forms  the 
easternmost  comer  of  the  south  coast,  l^'ing  at  the  er- 
trance  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  presents  the  same  nat- 
ural characteristics  as  the  preceding  districts,  being 
partly  desert  with  large  fertile  tracts.  It  also  con- 
tains some  considerable  lead-mines. 

[3.]  The  highest  province  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is 
El-Bahrein,  between  Oman  and  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
of  which  the  chief  town  is  Hejcr — according  to  some, 
the  name  of  the  province  also  (^Kdmoot;  Afardtid^  s.  v.). 
It  contains  the  towns  (and  districts)  of  Katif  and  £1- 
Ahsa  (£1-Idrisi,  i,  871 ;  Mardsid,  s.  v. ;  Muthtaraky 
8.  V.  £1-Ahsa),  the  latter  not  being  a  province,  as  has 
been  erroneously  supposed.  The  inhabitants  of  El- 
Bahrein  dwelling  on  the  coast  are  principally  fisher- 
men and  pearl-divers.  The  district  of  El-Ahsa  abounds 
in  wells,  and  possesses  excellent  pastures,  which  are 
frequented  by  tribes  of  other  parts. 

[4.]  The  great  central  province  of  Nejd,  and  that 
of  Yemameh,  which  liounds  it  on  the  south,  are  little 
known  from  the  accounts  of  travellers.  Nejd  signi- 
fies "  high  land,"  and  hence  its  limits  are  very  doubt- 
fully laid  down  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  It  consists 
of  cultivated  table-land,  with  numerous  wells,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  pastures;  but  it  is  intersected  by 


extensive  deserts.  Yemameh  appears  to  be  genenJlj 
very  similar  to  Nejd.  On  the  south  lies  the  greik 
desert  called  £r-Kuba  el-Khali,  uninhabitable  m  the 
summer,  but  yielding  pasturage  in  the  winter  after 
the  rains.  The  camels  of  the  tribes  inbabitiBg  Kejd 
are  highly  esteemed  in  Arabia,  and  the  breed  of  bones 
is  the  most  famous  in  the  world.  In  this  proTisoe 
are  said  to  be  remains  of  very  ancient  BtnictttRS,nm' 
ilar  to  those  east  of  the  Jordan. 

[5.]  The  Hejaz  and  Tehameh  (or  £l-Ghor,  the  "low 
land")  are  bounded  by  Nejd,  the  Yemen,  the  Bed 
Sea,  and  the  desert  of  Petra,  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Hejaz  being  Eileh  (El-Makrizi*8  Khkat,  %.  t.  £i- 
leh).     The  Hejaz  is  the  holy  land  of  Arabia,  its  chief 
cities  behig  Mekkeh  and  £1-Medinah ;  and  it  vu 
also  the  first  seat  of  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  peninsola. 
The  northern  portion  is  in  general  sterile  and  roclnr; 
toward  the  south  it  gradually  merges  into  the  Yemen, 
or  the  district  called  £1-Asir,  which  is  but  little  no- 
ticed by  either  eastern  or  westem  geographers  (see 
Jomard,  245  sq.).     The  province  of  Tehameh  extends 
between  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Hejaz  end  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  is  sometimes  divided  into 
Tehameh  of  the  Hejaz  and  Tehameh  of  the  Yemen.  It 
is  a  parched,  sandy  tract,  with  little  rain,  and  fever 
pasturages  and  cultivated  portions  than  the  motmtsm* 
ous  countr}'. 

(2.)  Northern  Arabia^  or  the  Arabian  Deseit,  is  di- 
vided by  the  Arabs  (who  do  not  consider  it  aa  strictly 
belonging  to  their  country)  into  Badiet  esh-Shem, 
*'the  Desert  of  Syria,"  Badiet  el^e^ireh,  "the  Des- 
ert of  Mesopotamia"  (not  ** of  Arabia,"  as  some 

suppose),  and  Badiet  el-Irak,  "the  Desert  of  El- 
Irak."     It  is,  sp  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  a  high,  on- 
dulating,  parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms 
the  natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gnlf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the  latter 
country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the  north-wett  and 
west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  forming  its  aonthem 
limit.     It  has  few  oases,  the  water  of  the  wells  is  gen- 
erally either  brackish  or  unpotable,  and  it  is  visited 
l.y  the  sand- wind  called  8canoomy  of  which,  however, 
the  terrors  have  been  much  exaggerated.     The  Arab 
find  pasture  for  their  fiocks  and  herds  after  the  rains, 
and  in  the  more  depressed  plains ;  and  the  desert  gen- 
erally produces  prickly  shrabs,  etc.,  on  which  the 
camels  feed.     The  inhabitants  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients as  OKtivXraiy  '*  dwellers  in  tents,"  or  perhaps  so 
called  from  their  town  at  ^Ktp/ai  (Strab.  xvi,  747, 
767 ;  Died.  Sic.  il,  24 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiit,  6 ;  comp. 
Isa.  xiii,  20 ;  Jer.  xlix,  81 ;  £zek.  xxxviii,  11) ;  and 
they  extended  from  Babylonia  on  the  east  (comp. 
Num.  xxiii,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxi,  16 ;  Isa.  U,  6 ;  xiii,  §0) 
to  the  borders  of  "Egypt  on  the  west  (Strab.  xvi,  748; 
Plin.  V,  12;  Amm.  Marc,  xiv,  4;  xxii,  15).     These 
trii:e.M,  principally  descended  from  Ishmael  and  from 
Keturah,  have  always  led  a  wandering  and  pastoral 
life.     Their  predator}*  habits  are  several  times  men- 
tioned in  the  O.  T.  (2  Chron.  xxi,  16,  17;  xxvi,  7; 
Job  i,  15 ;  Jer.  iii,  2).     They  also  conducted  a  consid- 
erable trade  of  merchandise  of  Arabia  and  India  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii,  20-24), 
whence  a  chain  of  oases  still  forms  caravan-stations 
(Burckhardt,  Arabia^  Appendix  vi);  and  they  like- 
wise traded  from  the  western  portions  of  the  peninsu- 
la.    The  latter  trafiic  appears  to  be  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Ishmaelites,  Keturahites, 
and  other  Arabian  peoples  (Gen.  xxxvil,  25,  28;  I 
Kings  x,  15,  25 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  14,  24 ;  Isa.  Ix,  6:  Jer. 
vi,  20),  and  probably  consisted  of  the  products  of 
Soothem  Arabia  and  of  the  opposite  shores  of  Ethio- 
pia ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the 
bands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Idumaea ;  but  it  Is  difiicnlt 
to  distinguish  between  the  references  to  the  Utter 
people  and  to  the  tribes  of  Northern  Arabia  in  the 
passages  relating  to  this  traffic.     That  certain  of 
those  tribes  brought  tribute  to  Jehoshaphat  appean 
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ftom  3  Clmm.  zvil,  U ;  and  elsewhere  there  are  indi- 
cstiQoi  of  such  tribate  (oomp.  the  paasagee  referred  to 
•bore). 

(3.)  WaUm  Arabia  incliides  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
(q.  T.)  and  the  desert  of  Petn,  corresponding  gener- 
ally with  the  limite  of  Arabia  Petrsa.  The  latter 
Bsme  is  prQbablj  derived  from  that  of  its  chief  city ; 
sot  ttom  its  stony  cliaracter.  It  was  lA  the  earliest 
times  inhabited  by  a  people  whose  genealogy  is  not 
ineationed  in  the  Bible,  the  Horites,  or  Horim  (Gen. 
xir,  6 ;  KXTi,  20, 21 ;  Dent,  il,  12, 22 ;  xxxvi,  20-22). 
See  HosrrB.  Its  later  inhabitants  were  in  part  the 
nme  ss  those  of  the  preceding  division  of  Arabia,  as 
indeed  the  bonndaiy  of  the  two  coontries  is  arbitrary 
and  unsettled ;  bat  it  was  mostly  peopled  by  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  and  was  generally  known  as  the  land  of 
Idonif  or  Idomsea  (q.  v.),  as  well  as  by  its  older  ap- 
pellation, the  desert  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  (q.  v.). 
The  common  origin  of  the  Idamssans  firom  Esau  and 
Mmsel  is  fonnd  in  the  marriage  of  tho  former  with 
a  daughter  of  the  latter  (Gen.  zxviii,  9 ;  xxxvi,  8). 
The  Nabothssans  succeeded  to  the  Idnmasans,  and 
IdamsBs  is  mentioned  only  as  a  geographical  designa- 
tion after  the  time  of  Josephns.  The  Nabathssans 
hare  always  been  identified  with  Nebaioth,  son  of 
Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  13 ;  Isa.  Ix,  7),  until  Qoatrem^re 
{Mmoirt  gur  lei  Nabatkims)  advanced  the  theory  that 
they  were  of  another  race,  and  a  people  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. See  Nbbaioth.  Petra  was  in  the  great  route 
of  the  western  caravan-traffic  of  Arabia,  and  of  the 
merchandise  brought  up  the  Elanitic  Gulf.— Smith, 
s.  r.    See  Elath  ;  Eziokobber  :  Pbtba,  etc. 

III.  InkabUants. — 1.  Scriptural  Aceouni. — There  is 
a  pnralent  notion  that  the  Arabs,  both  of  tho  south 
and  north,  are  descended  from  Ishmael ;  and  the  pas- 
»ge  in  Gen.  xvi,  12,  "  he  (Ishmael)  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren,"  is  often  cited  as  if  it  were 
s  prediction  of  that  national  independence  which,  upon 
the  whole,  the  Arabs  have  maintained  more  than  any 
other  people.  But  this  supposition  (in  so  far  as  the 
tme  meaning  of  the  text  quoted  is  concerned)  is 
fooaded  on  a  misconception  of  the  original  Hebrew, 
^hich  rims  literally,  **  he  shall  dwell  hefort  thefactt 
of  all  his  brethren,"  i.  e.  (according  to  the  idiom  above 
explained,  in  which  "before  the  face"  denotes  Iht 
«w),  the  habiutton  of  his  posterity  shall  be  "  to  tho 
cut"  of  the  settlements  of  Abraham*s  other  descend- 
uto.  This  seems  also  to  be  the  import  of  Gen.  xxv, 
IS,  where,  in  reference  to  Ishmael,  it  is  said  in  our 
^nion,  '*  he  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren ;" 
but  the  true  sense  is,  "  the  lot  of  his  inheritance  fell 
to  him  before  ikefaeeg  (i.  e.  to  the  east)  of  all  his 
bnihren."  These  prophecies  found  their  acdbmplish- 
Dent  in  the  fact  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael  belns?  located, 
i^erally  speaking,  to  the  east  of  the  other  descend- 
ants of  Abraliam,  whether  by  Sarah  or  by  Ketorah. 
Bat  the  idea  of  the  southern  Arabs  being  of  the  pos- 
t^y  of  Ishmael  is  entirely  without  foundation,  and 
Kema  to  have  originated  in  the  tradition  invented  by 
Arab  vanity  that  they,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  are  of  tho 
9^  of  Abraham — a  vanity  which,  besides  disfiguring 
iad  &lsifying  the  whole  history  of  the  patriarch  and  his 
ion  Ishmael,  has  transferred  the  scene  of  it  from  Pat- 
riae to  Mecca.  If  we  go  to  the  most  authentic  source 
<)f  ancient  ethnography,  the  book  of  Genesis,  we  there 
find  that  the  vast  tracts  of  country  known  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Arabia  gradually  became  peopled  by  a 
variety  of  tribea  of  different  lineage,  though  it  Is  now 
impossible  to  determine  the  precise  limits  within  which 
^  fixed  their  permanent  or  nomadic  abode.  See 
Etiwoloot. 

0.  Hamites,  i.  e.  the  posterity  of  Cudk,  Ham*8  eld- 
cat  son,  whose  descendants  appear  to  have  settled  in 
^  sooth  of  Anl>ia,  and  to  have  sent  colonies  across 
the  R«d  Sea  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa ;  and  hence 
Ctuh  became  a  general  name  for  **  the  south,"  and 
specially  for  Arabian  and  AfHcan  Ethiopia.    The  sons 


of  Cush  (Gen.  x,  7)  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah, 
Baamah  or  Ragma  (his  sons  Sheba  and  Dedan),  and 
Sabtecah.    See  Cusu. 

b.  SiiBMrrBS,  induing  the  following : 

(a)  JaktaniUSf  i.  e.  the  descendants  of  Joktan  (called 
by  the  Arabs  Kaktan)^  the  second  son  of  Eber,  Shem's 
great-grandson  (Gen.  x,  26,  26).  According  to  Arab 
tradition,  Kahtan  (whom  they  also  regard  as  a  son 
of  Eber),  after  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersion 
at  Babel,  settled  in  Yemen,  where  he  reigned  as  king. 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  an  Arab  tribe  called  KatamieSy  who 
may  have  derived  their  name  fh>m  him ;  and  the  rich- 
est Bedouins  of  the  southern  plains  are  the  Kahtan 
tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Yemen.  Jokten  had  thirteen 
sons,  some  of  whose  names  may  be  obscurely  traced 
in  the  designations  of  certain  districts  in  Arabia  Felix. 
Their  names  were  Almodad,  Sheleph,  Hazarmaveth 
(preserved  in  the  name  of  the  province  of  Hadramaut, 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters  being  the  same),  Je- 
rah,  Hadoram,  Uzal  (believed  by  the  Arabs  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  Sanaa  in  Yemen),  Diklah,  Obal, 
Abimael,  Sheba  (father  of  the  Sabaeans,  whose  chief 
town  was  Mariaba  or  Mareb ;  their  queen,  Balkis,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  queen  who  visited  Solomon),  Ophir 
(who  gave  name  to  the  district  that  became  so  famous 
for  ito  gold),  Havilah,  and  Jobab. 

(b)  Abrahamitetf  divided  into: 

[1.]  Hagartnei  or  Hagariteg^  so  called  fhmi  Hagar 
the  mother,  otherwise  termed  Ithmaelites  fh>m  her 
son ;  and  yet  in  course  of  time  these  names  appear  to 
have  l>een  applied  to  different  tribes,  for  in  Psalm 
Ixxxiii,  6,  the  Hagarenes  are  expressly  distinguished 
fh>m  the  IshmaelTtes  (comp.  1  Chron.  v,  10, 19,  22, 
and  the  apocr3'phal  book  of  Baruch  i,  35 ;  ill,  28).  Tho 
twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv,  lS-15),  who  gave 
names  to  separate  tribes,  were  Nebaioth  (the  Naba- 
thaeans  in  Arabia  Petraea),  Kedar  (the  Kedarenes, 
sometimes  also  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Bedouins 
generally,  and  hence  the  Jewish  rabbins  call  the  Ara- 
bic language  **  tho  Kedarene"^  Adbeel,  Mibsam,  Mish- 
ma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadad  or  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetor, 
Naphish  (tho  Iturasans  and  Naphishmans  near  tho 
tribe  of  Gad ;  1  Chron.  v,  19, 20),  and  Kedemah.  They 
appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  located  near 
Palestine  on  the  east  and  south-east. 

[2.]  KeturakUeSj  i.  e.  tho  descendanto  of  Abraham 
and  his  concubine  Kcturah,  b}'  whom  he  had  six  sons 
(Gen.  xxv,  2) :  Zimram,  Jokshan  (who,  like  Baamah, 
son  of  Cush,  was  also  the  father  of  two  sons,  Sheba  and 
Dedan),  Medan,  Midian,  Ishbak,  and  Shuah.  Among 
these  the  posterity  of  Midian  became  the  best  known. 
Their  principal  seat  appears  to  have  been  in  tho  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Moabitcs,  but  a  branch  of  them  must 
have  settled  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  for  Jethro,  tho 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  was  a  priest  of  Midian  (Exod. 
iii,  1;  xviii,  5;  Num.  x,  29).  To  the  posterity  of 
Shuah  belonged  Bildad,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job. 

[3.]  Edomitetf  i.  e.  the  descendanto  of  Esau,  who  po9> 
sessed  Mount  Seir  and  the  adjacent  region,  called  from 
them  Idamiea.  They  and  the  Nabathseans  formed  in 
later  times  a  flourishing  commercial  state,  the  capital 
of  which  was  the  reuuvkable  city  called  Petra. 

(c)  Nahoritetf  the  descendanto  of  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother,  who  seem  to  have  peopled  the  land  of  Uz, 
the  country  of  Job,  and  of  Bwtj  the  ooantry  of  his 
friend  Elihu  the  Buzite,  these  being  the  names  of 
Nahor's  sons  (Gen.  xxii,  21). 

(d)  Lotites,  viz. : 

[1.]  Moabiut,  who  occupied  the  northern  portion 
of  Arabia  Petnea,  as  above  described,  and  their  kins- 
men, the 

[2.]  Amnumitetf  who  lived  north  of  them,  in  Arabia 
Deserta. 

c.  Besides  these  the  Bible  mentions  various  other 
tribes  who  resided  within  the  bounds  of  Arabia,  but 
whose  descent  is  unknown,  e.  g.  the  Amalekites,  the 
Kenites,  the  Horites,  the  inhabitents  of  Maon,  Hasor, 
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Vedan,  and  Javan-Meitzzal  (Ezek.  zxrii,  19),  -where 
the  English  version  has,  **  Dan  also  and  Javan  going 
to  and  fh)." 

In  process  of  time  some  of  these  tribes  were  per- 
haps wholly  extirpated  (as  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  with  the  Amalekites),  but  the  rest  were  more  or 
less  mingled  together  by  intermarriages,  by  military' 
conquests,  political  revolutions,  and  other  causes  of 
which  histor}'  has  preserved  no  record;  and,  thus 
amalgamated,  they  became  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  the  *' Ababs,"  a  people  whose  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  are  very  strongly  and  distinct- 
ly marked.  In  both  respects  they  rank  very  high 
among  the  nations ;  so  much  so  that  some  have  re- 
garded them  as  furnishing  the  prototype — the  primi- 
tive model  form — the  standard  figure  of  the  human 
species.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  famous  Baron 
de  Larrey,  surgeon-general  of  Napoleon's  army  in 
Egypt,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Arabs  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Red  Sea,  says  (in  a  3femoir  for  the  U$e  of  ike 
Scientijie  Commission  to  Algitrs,  Paris,  1838),  ^'  They 
have  a  physiognomy  and  character  which  are  quite 
peculiar,  and  which  distinguish  them  generally  from 
all  those  which  appear  in  other  regions  of  the  globe." 
In  his  dissections  he  found  **  their  physical  structure 
in  all  respects  mora  perfect  than  that  of  Europeans ; 
their  organs  of  sense  exquisitely  acute;  their  size 
above  the  avtoige  of  men  in  general ;  their  figure  ro- 
bust and  elegant  (the  color  brown) ;  their  intelligence 
proportionate  to  that  physical  perfection,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  superior,  other  things  being  equal,  to  that 
of  other  nations.'* — Kitto,  s.  v. 

2.  Native  History, — The  Arabs,  like  every  other 
ancient  nation  of  any  celebrity,  have  traditions  rep- 
resenting their  country  as  originall}'  inhabited  by 
races  which  became  extinct  at  a  very  remote  period. 
These  were  the  tribes  of  Ad,  Thami^d,  Umeiyim,  Abil, 
Tasm,  Jedis,  Emlik  (Amalek),  Jurhum  (the  frgt  of 
this  name),  and  Webari:  some  omit  the  fourth  and 
the  last  two,  but  add  Jasim.  The  majority  of  their 
historians  derive  these  tribes  from  Shem ;  but  some 
from  Ham,  though  not  through  Cush.  Their  eariiest 
traditions  that  have  any  obvious  relation  to  the  Bible 
refer  the  origin  of  the  existing  nation  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  Kabtan,  whom  they  and  most  European 
scholars  identify  with  Joktan ;  and  secondly  to  Ish- 
mael,  whom  they  assert  to  have  married  a  descendant 
of  Kahtan,  though  they  only  carry  up  their  genealo- 
gies to  Adnan  (said  to  be  of  the  2l8t  genention  before 
Mohammed).  They  are  silent  respecting  Gushite  set- 
tlements in  Arabia ;  but  modem  research,  we  think, 
proves  that  Gushites  were  among  its  early  inhabitants. 
Although  Gush  in  the  Bible  usually  corresponds  to 
Ethiopia,  certain  passages  seem  to  indicate  Gushite 
peoples  in  Arabia ;  and  the  series  of  the  sons  of  Gush 
9  should,  according  to  recent  discoveries,  be  sought  for 
in  order  along  the  southern  coast,  exclusive  of  Seba 
(Meroe),  occupying  one  extreme  of  their  settlements, 
and  Nimrod  the  other.  The  great  ruins  of  Mareb  or 
Seba,  and  of  other  places  in  the  Yemen  and  Hadnu 
maut,  are  not  those  of  a  Semitic  people ;  and  farther 
to  the  eJMt,  the  existing  language  of  Mahreh,  the  rem- 
nant of  that  of  the  inscriptions  found  on  the  ancient 
remains  just  mentioned,  is  in  so  great  a  degree  appa- 
rently African  as  to  be  called  by  some  scholars  CvJA- 
ite ;  while  the  settlements  of  Raamah  and  those  of  his 
sons  Sheba  and  Dedan,  are  probably  to  be  looked  for 
toward  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  bordered  on  the 
north  by  the  descendants  of  Keturah,  bearing  the 
same  names  as  the  two  latter.  In  Babylonia  ako  in- 
dependent proofs  of  this  immigration  of  Gushites  from 
Ethiopia  have,  it  is  thought,  been  lately  obtained. 
The  ancient  cities  and  buildings  of  Southern  Arabia, 
in  their  arehitectnre,  the  ins^ptions  they  contain, 
and  the  native  trsditions  respecting  them,  are  of  the 
utmost  value  in  aiding  a  student  of  this  portion  of 
primeval  history.     Indeed  they  are  the  only  impor- 


tant arehaic  monuments  of  the  country ;  and  thejr  3. 
Instrate  both  its  earliest  people  and  its  greatest  Idng- 
doms.    Mareb,  or  Seba  (the  Mariaba  of  the  Greek  ge* 
ographers),  is  one  of  the  moat  interesting  of  these  sites 
(see  Michaelis's  Questions,  No.  94,  etc.,  in  Kiebuhr'i 
Arabia),     It  was  founded,  according  to  the  general 
agreement  of  tradition,  by  Abd-edi-Shems  Sehi, 
grandson  of  Yaarub  the  Kahtanite  (MuAtank^  in 
loG. ;  Abnlfeda,  Hist,  anteisl,  ed.  Fleischer,  p.  114); 
and  the  Dike  of  £1-Arim,  which  was  situate  near  the 
city,  and  the  rupture  of  which  (A.D.  150-170,  socoid- 
ing  to  De  Sacy  ;  120,  according  to  Gausain  ds  Peiw* 
val)  formed  an  era  in  Arabinn  histoiy,  is  genenllj 
ascribed  to  Lukman  the  Greater,  the  Adite,  isho 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  second  Ad  (Ibn-el-Wir- 
dee,  MS. ;  Hamza  Ispahanensis,  <y.  Scholteos,  p.  34, 
25;   El-Mesudi,  cited  by  De  Sacy,  Mhn,  de  VAfsd. 
xlviii,  484  sq. ;  and  Ibn  Khaldun  in  Ganssin's  £uai, 
i,  16).    Adites  (in  oonjunctkin  with  Gushites)  were 
probably  the  founders  of  this  and  similar  stnictaiei, 
and  were  succeeded  by  a  predominantly  Joktaaite 
people,  the  Biblical  Sheba,  whos«  name  is  preserved 
in  the  Arabian  Seba,  and  in  the  Sabai  of  the  Gredu. 
It  has  been  argued  (Gaussin,  Esscd,  i,  42  sq. ;  Besaa, 
Langues  Semitiqves,  i,  fiOO)  that  the  Adites  were  the 
Gushite  Seba ;  but  this  hypothesis,  which  in^ves 
the  question  of  the  settlements  of  the  eldest  son  of 
Gush,  and  that  of  the  descent  of  the  Adites,  rests  sole- 
ly on  the  existence  of  Gushite  settlements  in  SouUwn 
Arabia,  and  of  the  name  of  Seba  in  the  Yemen  (br 
these  writers  inferential! v  identified  with  feCD;  bf 
the  Arabs,  unanimously,  with  Seba  the  Kahtanite,  or 
K^O ;  the  Hebrew  shin  being,  in  by  &r  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  sin  in  Arabic) ;  and  it  necessi* 
tates  the  existence  of  the  two  Biblical  kingdoms  of 
Seba  and  Sheba  in  a  circumscribed  province  of  South- 
em  Arabia,  a  rescdt  which  we  think  is  irrecondUU^ 
with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages  in  the  Bible 
bearing  on  thb  subject.     See  Gush  ;  Seba;  Shesa. 
Neither  is  there  evidence  to  indicate  the  identity  of 
Ad  and  the  other  extinct  tribes  with  any  Semitic  or 
Hamitic  people :  they  must,  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  be  classed  with  the  Repfajiim  and  other 
peoples  whose  genealogies  are  not  known  to  us.    See 
Adites.    The  only  one  that  can  possibly  be  identi- 
fied  with  a  scriptural  name  is  Amalek,  whose  sap* 
posed  descent  from  the  grandson  of  Esau  seems  ia- 
consistent  vrith  Gen.  xiv,  7,  and  Num.  xziv,  20l    See 
Amalek. 

The  several  nations  that  have  inhabited  die  coon- 
ti^'  are  divided  by  the  Arabs  into  extinct  and  exist> 
ing  triti^,  and  these  are  again  distinguished  as,  1.  B- 
Arab  eUAribeh  (''Arab  of  the  Arabs;"  comp.  Paul's 
phrase, ''  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,"  Phil,  iii,  5),  the 
pure  or  genuine  Arabs ;  2.  £1-Arab  el-Mutaarribch : 
and,  8.  £1-Arab  el-Mustaaribeh,  the   inaltitioas  or 
naturalized  Arabs.    Of  many  conflicting  opinioBS  in- 
specting these  races,  two  only  are  worthy  of  note. 
According  to  the  fint  of  these,  El-Axab  el-Aribefa  de- 
notes the  extinct  tribes,  with  whom  eome  conjoin  Kah- 
tan ;  while  the  other  two,  as  synonymcms  ^peUatioBS. 
belong  to  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.     According  to 
the  second,  £1-Arab  el*Aribeh  denotes  the  extinct 
tribes ;  El-Arab  el-Mutaarribeh  the  nnmized  descend- 
ants of  Kabtan ;  and  £1-Anb  el-Mastaaribeh  the  de- 
scendants of  Ishmael  by  the  daughter  of  Modad  the 
Joktanite.    That  the  descendants  of  Joktan  oocapi«d 
the  principal  portions  of  the  south  and  aontb-west  of 
the  peninsula,  with  colonies  in  the  interior,  is  attested 
by  the  Arabs,  and  fully  confirmed  hy  hiatotieal  and 
pUlological  researches.     It  is  also  nseerCed  that  ther 
have  been  gradually  absorbed  into  tho  Islmiaelile  im- 
migrants, though  not  without  leaving  aij»>iig  traces  of 
their  former  existence.    Frasnd,  howvver  (1*  Leitrt, 
p.  24),  says  that  they  were  quite  distinct,  at  least  in 
Mohammed*s  time,  and  it  is  ilot  unlikely  H»*^  the  Isb- 
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niMlite  elfUMtit  has  been  ezAggerated  by  Moluunme- 
dan  iofluenca. 

Bespecting  the  Joktanite  settlers  ire  have  some 
eertaia  eyidenee.     In  Genesis  (z,  80)  it  is  said,  **  and 
tbetr  dwelling  was  from  Meslia,  as  thou  goest  mito 
Sephai,  a  moont  of  the  east  [ Kedem]."    l^e  position 
of  Me«iia  is  Tery  uncertain ;  it  is  most  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  the  western  limit  of  the  first  settlers 
[see  Mesha]  :  Sephar  is  undoubtedly  Dhafari,  or  Za- 
(tri,  of  the  Arabs  (probably  pronoonoed  in  ancient 
times  without  the  ilnal  vowels  as  it  b  at  the  present 
dsy),  a  same  not  uncommon  in  the  peninsula,  but  es- 
pecbdly  that  of  two  celebrated  towns— one  being  the 
seaport  on  the  south  coast  near  Mirbat,  the  other,  now 
in  ruins,  near  Sana,  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  Himyarite  kings  (Muiktaraky  s.  v. ;  Ma» 
rdiid,  tb.;  El-Idrisi,  i,  148).     Fresnel  (4*  LeHre,  p. 
516  »q.)  prefers  the  seaport,  as  the  Himyarke  capital, 
and  u  followed  by  Jomard  {Etudet,  p.  867).     He  in- 
forms US  that  the'inhabitants  call  this  town  **  Isfor." 
Considering  the  position  of  the  Joktanite  races,  this  is 
probably  ^har;  it  is  situated  near  a  thnrlferons 
monntain  {Jdardsid,  s.  v.),  and  exports  the  best  frank- 
inoeose  (Niobnhr,  p.  148) ;  Zafari  in  the  Yemen,  how- 
ever, is  also  among  mountains.     See  Sbphab.     In 
the  district  indicated  above  are  distinct  and  undoubt- 
ed traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  mention» 
ed  in  Genesis,  such  as  Hadramaut  for  Hasarmaveth, 
Azal  for  Uxal,  Seba  for  Sheba,  etc.     Their  remains 
are  foond  in  the  existing  inhabitants  of  (at  least)  its 
eastern  portion,  and  their  records  in  tlie  numerous 
Him^arte  ruins  and  inscriptions. 

The  principal  Joktanite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen,  found- 
ed (acooidittg  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the  son  (or 
deseendant)  of  TTMht^n  (Joktan).  Its  most  andent 
capital  was  probably  Sana,  formerly  called  Asal,  after 
Axal,  son  of  Joktan  (Yak^t,  ut  tup,).  See  UsAL.  Tho 
other  capitals  were  Maieb,  or  Seba,  and  Zafari.  This 
was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  rulers,  and 
most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of  Seba  ( = Sheba), 
whence  the  daasical  Sabai  (Diod.  Sic.  iii,  88,  46). 
Amoni;  its  rulers  was  probably  the  queen  of  Sheba 
who  came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (2  Kings  x, 
2).  The  Arabs  call  her  Balkis,  a  queen  of  the  later 
Himrarites;  and  their  traditions  respecting  her  are 
otherwise  not  worthy  of  credit.  See  Subba.  The 
dominant  family  was  apparently  that  of  Himyer,  son 
(or  descendant)  of  Seba.  A  member  of  this  family 
fconded  the  more  modem  kini^dom  of  the  Himyarites. 
Ute  testimony  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  classical  writers, 
as  well  as  native  tradition,  seems  to  prove  that  the 
latter  appellation  superseded  the  former  only  shortly 
beibre  the  Christian  era;  i.  e.  alter  the  foundation  of 
the  later  kingdom.  *^  Himyarite,"  however,  is  now 
vevy  vaguely  used.  Himyer^  it  may  be  observed,  is 
perhaps  '^red,'*  and  s^iweral  places  in  Arabia  wliose 
soil  it  reddish  derive  their  names  trom  Aafar^  **red- 
dbh/'  This  may  Uentify  Himyer  (the  red  man?) 
with  0]Air,  respecting  whose  settlements,  and  the  po- 
ntkm  of  the  country  called  Ophir,  the  opinion  of  the 
leaned  is  wfciely  divided.  SeeOPHiB.  The  similar- 
itr  of  signification  with  ^iVi|  and  i^jooc  lends 
weight  to  the  tradition  that  the  PhoBuicians  came  fh>m 
the  Erythnean  Sea  (Herod,  vii,  89).  The  maritime  na- 
tions  of  the  Mediterranean  who  had  an  affinity  with  the 
E^gyptians  such  as  the  Philistines,  and  probably  the 
primitive  Cretans  and  Carians — appear  to  have  been 
an  oflfsboot  of  an  early  immigration  fh>m  Southern 
Arabia  which  moved  northward,  partly  through  Egypt. 
See  Capbtob.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Shepherd  in- 
^^sders  of  Egypt  are  said  to  have  been  Phoenicians ; 
hot  Sfsnetho,  who  seems  to  have  held  this  opinion, 
Also  tells  us  that  some  said  they  were  Arabs  (Manetho, 
sp.  Cory,itiie.  Fragments,  2d  ed.  p.  171),  and  the  hiero- 
glyphic name  has  been  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
MBBOD  appeUatioD  of  the  Arabs,  Shasu,  the  **  cam* 


el-riding  Shaso"  (Meet  Papgri^  pi.  liii),  an  identifi- 
cation entirely  in  accordance  with  the  £g}'ptian  his- 
torian's account  of  their  invasion  and  polit}*.  In  the 
opposite  direction,  sn  early  Arab  domination  of  Chal- 
daea  is  mentioned  by  Berosus  (Cory,  p.  60),  as  pre- 
ceding the  Assyrian  dynasty.  All  these  indications, 
slight  as  they  are,  must  be  home  in  mind  in  at- 
tempting a  nsoonstruction  of  the  history  of  Southern 
Arabia.  The  early  kings  of  the  Yemen  were  at  con- 
tinual feud  with  the  descendants  of  Kahlan  (brother 
of  Himyer)  until  the  fifteenth  in  descent  (according 
to  the  majority  of  native  historians)  ttom,  Himyer 
united  the  kingdom.  This  king  was  the  first  Tnbbaa, 
a  title  also  distinctive  of  his  successors,  whose  dynas- 
ty* represents  the  proper  kingdom  of  Himyer,  whence, 
the  HomeriUB  (Ptol.  vi,  7  ;  Plin.  vi,  28).  Their  rule 
probably  extended  over  the  modem  Yemen,  Hadra- 
maut, snd  Mahrah.  The  fifth  Tubbaa,  Dhu-l-Adhar, 
or  2u-l-Azar,  is  supposed  (Caussin,  i,  73)  to  be  tho 
llasarus  of  i£lios  Gallus  (B.C.  24).  The  kingdom 
of  Himyer  lasted  until  A.D.  626,  when  it  fell  iiefore 
an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  oentur}*,  the  kings  of  Axum  appear  to 
have  become  masten  of  part  of  the  Yemen  (Caussin, 
Et8ai,  i,  114;  Zeit9chr,  d,  DeMttdLMargeMitd.  GetelU 
tckajt,  vii,  17  sq. ;  xi,  888  sq.),  adding  to  their  titles 
the  names  of  places  in  Arabia  belonging  to  Himyer. 
After  four  reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyarite 
princes,  vassals  of  Persia,  the  Isst  of  whom  submitted 
to  Mohsmmed.  Kings  of  Hadramaut  (the  people  of 
this  district  are  the  classical  CkatramottUe,  Plin.  vi, 
28;  oomp.  Adramita)  are  also  enumerated  by  the 
Arabs  (Ibn-Khalddn,  op.  Caussin,  i,  186  sq.),  and 
distinguished  ttom  the  descendants  of  Yaarub,  an  in- 
dication, as  is  remarked  by  Caussin  (L  c),  of  their 
separate  descent  fh>m  Hasarmaveth  (q.  v.).  The 
Greek  geographen  mention  a  fourth  people  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sabssi,  Homerita,  and  ChatramotitsD— 
the  Mmai  (Strab.  xvi,  768 ;  Ptol.  v,  7,  §  28 ;  Plin.  vi, 
82;  Diod.  Sic.  iii,  42),  who  have  not  been  identified 
with  any  Biblical  or  modem  name.  Some  place  them 
as  high  as  Mekkeh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mina 
(the  sacred  valley  north-east  of  that  city),  or  from  the 
goddess  Minah,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  El-Medinah.  Fresnel,  however,  places 
them  in  the  Wsdy  Doan  in  Hadramaut,  arguing  that 
the  Yemen  anciently  included  this  tract,  that  the  Mi- 
nsBi  were  probably  the  same  as  the  Rhabanits  or  Rha- 
manitA  (Ptol.  vi,  7,  §  24;  Strab.  xvi,  782),  and  that 
'Pafiavtrtiv  was  a  copyist*s  error  for  UfAovirwf* 

The  other  chief  JokUnite  kingdom  was  that  of  the 
Hejaz,  founded  by  Jurhum,  the  brother  of  Yaarab, 
who  left  the  Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mekkeh.  The  Arab  lists  of  its  kings  are  inextri- 
cably conftased ;  but  the  name  of  their  leader  and  that 
of  two  of  his  Buccesson  wss  Mudad  (or  £1-Mudad), 
who  probably  represents  Almodad  (q.  v.).  Ishmael, 
accordmg  to  the  Arabs,  married  a  daughter  of  the  first 
Mudad,  whence  sprang  Adnan  the  ancestor  of  Mo- 
hammed. This  kingdom,  situate  in  a  less  fertile  dis- 
trict than  the  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with 
aboriginal  tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of 
that  of  the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarriage  and 
conquest,  into  the  tribes  of  Ishmael.  (Kutb-ed-IMn, 
ed.  WQstenfeld,  p.  86  and  89  sq. ;  comp.  authorities 
quoted  by  Caussin.)  Fresnel  cites  an  Arab  author 
who  identifies  Jurhum  with  Hadoram  (q.  v.). 

Although  these  were  the  principal  Joktanite  king- 
doms, others  were  founded  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
peninsula.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  that 
of  El-Hlreh  in  El-Irak,  and  that  of  Ghassan  on  the 
confines  of  Syria ;  both  originated  by  emigrants  after 
the  Flood  of  El-Arim.  £1-Hireh  soon  became  Ish- 
maelitic :  Ghassan  long  maintained  its  original  stock. 
Among  its  ralers  were  many  named  El-Harith.  Re- 
specting the  presumed  identity  of  some  of  these  with 
kings  caUed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Aretas,  and 
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with  the  Aretas  mentioned  by  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi,  82), 
see  Abetas. 

The  Ishmaelites  appear  to  have  entered  the  penin- 
8uUi  from  the  north-west.  That  they  have  spread 
over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are  said  to  be  still 
inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite  peoples),  and  that  the 
modem  nation  is  predominantly  Ishroaelite,  is  assert- 
ed by  the  Arabs.  They  do  not,  however,  carry  up 
their  genealogies  higher  than  Adnan  (as  we  have  al- 
ready said),  and  they  have  lost  the  names  of  most  of 
Ishmael's  immediate  and  near  descendants.  Such  as 
have  been  identified  with  existing  names  will  be 
found  under  the  several  articles  bearing  their  names. 
See  also  Haoarbtte.  They  extended  northward 
fh>m  the  Hejaz  into  the  Arabian  desert,  where  they 
mixed  with  Keturahites  and  other  Abrahamic  peo- 
ples; and  westward  to  Idumsa,  where  they  mixed 
with  Edomites,  etc.  The  tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael 
have  always  been  governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads 
of  families  (sheiks  and  emirs) ;  they  have  general- 
ly followed  a  patriarchal  life,  and  have  not  originated 
kingdoms,  though  they  have  in  some  instances  suc- 
ceeded to  those  of  Joktanites,  the  principal  one  of  these 
being  that  of  £I-Hireh.  With  reference  to  the  Ish- 
maelites  generally,  we  may  observe,  in  continuation 
of  a  former  remark,  that  although  their  first  settle- 
ments in  the  Hejaz,  and  their  spreading  over  a  great 
part  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  peninsula,  are  suf- 
ficiently proved,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide  exten- 
sion given  to  them  by  Arab  tradition.  Mohammed 
deriv^  from  the  Jews  whatever  tradition  he  pleased, 
and  silenced  any  contrary,  by  the  Koran  or  his  0¥m 
dicta.  This  religions  element,  which  does  not  direct- 
ly affect  the  tribes  of  Joktan  (whose  settlements  are 
otherwise  unquestionably  identified),  has  a  great  in- 
fluence over  those  of  Ishmael.  They,  therefore,  can- 
not be  certainly  proved  to  have  spread  over  the  penin- 
sula, notwithstanding  the  almost  universal  adoption 
of  their  language  (which  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  have  been  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called),  and  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Arabs ;  but  from  these 
and  other  considerations  it  becomes  at  the  same  time 
highl}'  probable  that  they  now  form  the  predominant 
element  of  the  Arab  nation. 

Of  the  descendants  of  Kctorah  the  Arabs  say  little. 
They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly  north  of  the  penin- 
sula in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Palestine  to  the  Persian 
Gulf;  and  the  passages  in  the  Bible  in  which  mention 
is  maide  of  Dedan  (except  those  relating  to  the  Cush- 
ite  Dedan,  Gen.  x,  7)  refer  apparently  to  the  tribe 
sprung  from  this  race  (Isa.  xxi,  18;  Jer.  xxv,  23; 
Ezek.  xxvii,  20),  perhaps  with  an  admixture  of  the 
Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems  to  have  passed  up  the  west- 
em  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  traces  of  Ke- 
turahites, indeed,  are  asserted  to  exist  in  the  south  of 
the  peninsula,  where  a  king  of  Himyer  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Midianite  (El-Mesudi,  o^t,  Schultens,  p.  168- 
9) ;  and  wh^re  one  dialect  is  said  to  l>e  of  Midian,  and 
another  of  Jokshan  son  of  Keturah  (^Moajam) ;  but 
these  traditions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  rabbinical  in- 
fluence in  Arab  history.  Native  writers  are  almost 
wholly  silent  on  this  subject;  and  the  dialects  men- 
tioned above  are  not,  so  far  as  the}'  are  known  to  us, 
of  the  tribes  of  Keturah.     See  Ketctrah,  etc. 

In  Northern  and  Westem  Arabia  are  other  peoples 
which,  from  their  geographical  position  and  mode  of 
life,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the  Arabs.  Of  these 
are  Amalek,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  etc. 

Arabia,  In  ancient  times,  generally  preserved  its 
independence,  unaffected  by  those  groat  events  which 
changed  the  destiny  of  the  surrounding  nations ;  and 
in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  and  the  cormptions  and  distractions  of 
the  Eastern  Church  favored  the  impulse  given  by  a 
wild  and  warlike  fanaticism.  Mohammed  arose,  and 
■ncceeded  in  gathering  around  his  standard  the  no- 


madic tribes  of  Centnl  Arabia ;  and  in  leu  than  fif^ 
years  that  standard  waved  triumphant  from  the  straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  hitherto  unconquered  regions  be- 
yond the  Oxus.  The  caliphs  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  successively  to  Damascus,  Knfa,  and  Bag- 
dad ;  but  amid  the  distractions  of  their  foreign  wars, 
the  chiefs  of  the  interior  of  Arabia  gradually  shook 
off  their  feeble  allegiance,  and  resumed  their  ancient 
habits  of  independence,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
revolutions  that  have  since  occurred,  they  for  the  roost 
part  retain  (Crichton,  Hitt,  of  Arabia,  Lond.  1862). 

8.  Religion, — ^The  most  ancient  idolatry  of  the  Araba 
we  must  conclude  to  have  been  fetichism,  of  which 
there  are  striking  proofs  in  the  sacred  trees  and  stones 
of  historical  times,  and  in  the  worship  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  or  Sabnism.  With  the  latter  were  perhaps 
connected  the  temples  (or  palace-temples)  of  which 
there  are  either  remains  or  traditions  in  the  Himyar- 
ite  kingdom;  such  as  Beit  Ghumdan  in  Sana,  and 
those  of  Reidan,  Beinuneh,  Ruein,  Eioein,  and  Riam. 
To  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allu- 
sions in  Job  (xxxi,  26-28),  and  to  the  belief  in  the 
influence  of  the  stars  to  give  rsin  (xxxviii,  81),  where 
the  Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it ;  and 
again  in  Judges  (v,  20, 21),  where  the  stars  fight  a,;aim t 
the  host  of  Sisera.  The  names  of  the  objects  of  the 
earlier  fetichism,  the  stone-worship,  tree-worship,  etc, 
of  various  tribes,  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  One, 
that  of  Manah,  the  goddess  worshipped  between  Mek- 
keh  and  £I-Medinah  has  been  compared  with  Meni 
(Isa.  Ixv,  11),  which  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  ^^  num- 
ber." See  Meni.  Magianism,  an  importation  from 
Chaldna  and  Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  re- 
ligions of  the  pagan  Arabs ;  but  it  never  had  very  nu- 
merous followers.  Christ ianitv  was  introduced  into 
Southern  Arabia  toward  the  close  of  the  2d  century, 
and  about  a  century  later  it  had  made  great  progress 
(Euseb.  Hitt,  Ecd,  vi,  19,  88, 87).  It  flourished  chief- 
ly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many  churches  were  built 
(see  Philostorg.  Hitt.  Ecclet,  iii ;  Sozomen,  vi ;  Evagr. 
vi).  It  also  rapidly  advanced  in  other  portions  of 
Arabia,  through  the  kingdom  of  Hireh  and  the  con- 
tiguous countries,  Ghassan,  and  other  parts.  The 
persecutions  of  tho  Christians,  and  more  particulariy 
of  those  of  Nejrsn  by  the  Tubbaa  Zu-n-Nuwas, 
brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Himyarite  dynasty  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Christian  ruler  of  Abyssinia.  See 
Arabia,  Church  of.  Judaism  was  propagated  in 
Arabia,  principally  by  Karaites,  at  the  captivity,  but 
it  was  introduced  before  that  time :  it  became  very 
prevalent  in  the  Yemen,  and  in  the  Hejas,  espedally 
at  Kheibar  and  El-Medinah,  where  there  are  said  to 
be  still  tribes  of  Jewish  extraction.  In  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Mohammed  an- 
other class  had  sprung  up,  who,  disbelieving  the  idola- 
try of  the  greater  number  of  their  countrymen,  and 
not  yet  believers  in  Judaism,  or  in  the  corrupt  Christ 
tianity  with  which  alone  they  were  acquainted,  look- 
ed to  a  revival  of  what  they  called  the  '^religion  of 
Abraham"  (see  Sprenger's  Life  of  Mohammed,  i,  Cal- 
cutta, 1866).  Tho  promulgation  of  the  Mohammedan 
imposture  overthrew  paganism,  but  crashed  while  it 
assumed  to  lead  the  movement  which  had  been  one  of 
tho  cause  of  its  success,  and  almost  wholly  stuperseded 
the  religions  of  the  Bible  in  Arabia  (see  Krehl,  Relig,  d, 
vorislamituchen  Araber,  Lpz.  1863).    See  Mohammed. 

4.  Languaffe, — Arabic,  the  language  of  Arabia,  ia 
the  most  developed  and  the  richest  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  an  exten- 
sive literature ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew.  Of  its  early  phases  we  know 
nothing ;  while  we  have  archaic  monuments  of  the 
Himyaritic  (the  ancient  language  of  Southern  Arabia), 
though  we  cannot  fix  their  precise  ages.  Of  the  ex- 
istence of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the 
time  of  Jacob  there  is  evidence  in  Gen.  (xxxi,  47) ; 
and  probably  Jacob  and  Laban  understood  each  other« 
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other  Chaldee.  It 
Oideon,  or  Phorah, 
on  of  the  *'  Midian- 
the  children  of  the 
___^  -^  «,  »  VtsaX,  down  to  the 

^  %Lv    ^^^^^^S'lagea  differed  much 


wyj/j/It  ^^'^  %tK  ^^t;  il**^'**«®*  differed  much 
\/f^/A^T^  .moiiBt  vv    ^^^*  *•  "Appears  from  2  Kings 


4r^     .rfjjicw^         ^^*^%rt       ^*^>  we  tnmK  mac  tne 

^V^r^^teAl^^^'^^T^^^^Ivt.*^  *  sister  of  the  Hebrew, 

^Zf\  ^^  jttd  1.^  ^^^^J^cT  ^  ^ll«d)  as  a  sister  of  the 

Jrt^^,.Jt^  ^  *  *WUiJ  ^J»  *n  iti  clatncalpkatia,  as 

T5t^^*^\»  tni*^  ^tK       *^«««  two,  hot  that  the 

t^i^^Srothet  A^^  ^fj^Miican  langoage,  and 

^^«tli«    -  ^^chlfs^  A     -^**bia  are  in  like  manner, 

^^^t>^  ^    th«'ttrf«Tr^?rL*»  n>»xed  with  an  African 

^^f^^"*^'  «h»aes  of  t^   ^   ^'^n^^^  between  the  older 

^^^*!lbetw«^tlui«!  ^^'^  ^^  *^  presumed 

miO^^^T'lS^L^^'^^^W^    Thedivisionofthe 

ttSl^i«^^*^a«^  ^***^»<>n  of  tribes  bv  uninhabita. 
wTtraC'*  «5  rr.  :  *^?  ^l^e  subsequent  amalgamation 
rf  tlio^  ^O^  *^*  pilgrimage  and  the  annual 
Z^^t^dSi^  ^  1^1.*  ^^  w  which  literary  contests 
S^T^ee,  and  where  it  was  of  the  first  impoita: 
r?"l^  *k<i  contending  poeu  should  disliver  themsel 


^^  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the 
^Lrvalt  ooiig«p^»  in  order  that  it  might  be  criHcaify 
^f^^Li  by  "em;  for  nuiny  of  the  meanest  of  tt^| 
2j^,  utterly  ignorant  of  readmg  and  writing,  wew 
^the  bigh^^  ^'  the  authorities  consulted  by  the  lex- 
icology*^ ^^^  t^  corruption  of  the  language  had 
^^gifliienced,  i.  e.  when  the  Arabs,  as  Mohammedans, 

bftd  begun  to  spread  among  foreigners.     See  Ababio 
Lajsouaob. 

Respecting  the  Himyaritic  until  lately  little  was 
koo'^a ;  but  monuments  bearin<i;  inscriptions  in  this 
lung"*g*  lu^o  heen  discovered  in  the  southern  ^rts 
of  the  peniosnla,  principally  in  Hadramant  and  the 
Temen,  and  some  of  the  inscriptions  have  been  pub- 
lisbed  by  Fresnel,  Amand,  Wollsted,  and  Cruttenden ; 
whik  Fresnel  has  found  a  dialect  still  spoken  in  the 
diatriet  of  Mahreh,  and  westward  as  far  as  Kishim, 
Chat  of  the  neighborhood  of  Zafari  and  Mirbat  being 
ibe  purest,  and  called  "  Ekhili ;"  and  this  is  supposed 
with  reason  to  be  the  modem  phasis  of  the  old  Him- 
yaritic (4*  Leifre).    Fresnel's  alphabet  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  learned.     The  dates  found  in  the  in- 
scriptions range  from  80  (on  the  dike  of  Mareb)  to 
6M  at  Hisn  G[borab,  but  what  era  these  represent  is 
■soeitain.    Ewald  {CTeber  die  Himyaritche  Spracks  in 
Hdlier*8  ZeUtckrifl,  i,  295  sq.)  thinks  that  they  are 
yaan  of  the  Rupture  of  the  Dike,  whUe  acknowledg- 
ing their  apparent  high  antiquity ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  supposing  such  inscriptions  on  a  ruined  dike,  and 
the  £tci  that  some  of  them  would  thus  be  brought 
later  than  the  time  of  Mohammed,  make  it  probable 
that  they  belong  rather  to  an  earlier  era,  perhaps  that 
of  the  Hinyarite  empire,  though  what  point  marks  its 
oomiDeneeroent  is  not  determined.     The  Himyaritic  in 
its  earliest  phasis  probably  represents  the  first  Semitic 
laagiuige  spoken  in  Arabuu— Smith,  s.  v.    See  Him- 
TABirs ;  Shbkxtio  Lanodaobs. 

5.  The  mcamen  and  cuttoma  of  the  Arabs  are  of 

greet  iralne  in  illustrating  the  Bible ;  but  supposed 

panliela  between  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  Scrip- 

toree  and  the  state  of  the  modem  Arabs  most  not  be 

haetily  drawn.     It  should  be  remembered  that  this 

people  are  m  a  degraded  condition ;  that  they  have 

been  influenced  by  Jewish  contact,  especially  by  the 

adoption  through  Mohammed  of  parts  of  the  cereinonial 

law  azid  of  rabbinical  observances ;  and  that  they  are 

oi  the  not  of  Israel.    The  iiili«bit»nts  of  Arabia 


have,  ftt>m  remote  antiquity,  been  divided  into  two 
great  classes,  viz.  the  iowntmen  (including  villagerB), 
and  the  men  of  the  deserty  such  being,  as  we  remarlL- 
ed,  the  meaning  of  the  word  **  Bedatetet**  or  Bedouins, 
the  designation  given  to  the  "  dwellen  in  the  wilder- 
ness." From  the  nature  of  their  countr}-,  the  latter 
are  necessitated  to  lead  the  life  of  nomadet^  or  wander- 
ing shepherds ;  and  since  the  days  of  the  patriarehs 
(who  were  themselves  of  that  occupation)  the  exten* 
sive  tteppety  which  form  so  laige  a  portion  of  Arabia, 
have  been  traversed  by  a  pastoral  but  warlike  people, 
who,  in  their  mode  of  life,  their  food,  their  dress,  their 
dwellings,  their  manners,  customs,  and  government, 
have  always  continued,  and  still  continue,  almost  un- 
alterably the  same.  The}*  consist  of  a  great  many 
separate  tribes,  who  are  collected  into  different  en- 
campments dispersed  through  the  territory  which  they 
claim  as  their  own ;  and  they  move  from  one  spot  to 
another  (commonly  in  the  neighborhood  of  pools  or 
wells)  as  soon  as  tho  stinted  pasture  is  exhausted  by 
their  cattle.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  tho  ground 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  the  tilli^ge  of  it  is 
commonly  left  to  peasants,  who  are  often  the  vassals 
of  the  Bedouins,  and  whom  (as  well  as  all  **  towns- 
men") they  regard  with  contempt  as  an  inferior  race. 
Having  constantly'  to  shift  their  residence,  they  live 
in  movable  tents  (comp.  Isa.  xiU,  20 ;  Jer.  xlix,  29), 
from  which  cirenmstance  they  received  from  the 
Greeks  the  name  of  Svijyirai,  i.  e.  dwellen  in  tents 
(Strabo,  xvi,  747;  Diod.  Sic.  p.  254;  Ammian.  Mar- 
cell,  xxiii,  6).  The  tents  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  not 
more  than  six  or  eight  feet  high,  twenty  to  thirty  long, 
and  ten  broad ;  they  are  made  of  goat's  or  earners 
hair,  and  are  of  a  brown  or  black  color  (such  were  the 
tents  of  Kedar,  Cant,  i,  6),  differing  in  this  respect 
from  those  of  the  Turconums,  which  are  white.  Each 
tent  u  divided  by  a  curtain  or  carpet  into  two  apart- 
ments, one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  the  women, 
who  are  not,  however,  subject  to  so  much  restraint 
and  seclusion  as  among  other  Mohammedans.  The 
tents  are  arranged  in  an  irregular  circle,  the  space 
within  serving  as  a  fold  to  the  cattle  at  night.  The 
heads  of  tribes  are  called  «Aetib,  a  word  of  various 
import,  but  used  in  this  case  as  a  title  of  honor ;  the 
government  is  hereditary  in  the  family  of  each  sheik, 
but  elective  as  to  the  particular  individual  appointed. 
Their  allegiance,  however,  consists  more  in  following 
his  example  as  a  leader  than  in  obeying  his  com- 
mands ;  and,  if  dissatisfied  with  his  government,  the}* 
will  depose  or  abandon  him.  As  the  independent 
lords  of  their  own  deserts,  the  Bedouins  have  from 
time  immemorial  demanded  tribute  or  presents  fh>m 
all  travellen  or  caravans  (Isa.  xxi,  18)  passing 
through  their  country ;  the  transition  from  which  to 
robbeiy  is  so  natural  that  they  attach  to  the  latter  no 
disgrace,  plundering  without  mercy  all  who  are  un- 
able to  resist  them,  or  who  have  not  secured  the  pro- 
tection of  their  tribe.  Their  watching  for  travellen 
**in  the  ways,"  i.  e.  the  frequented  routes  through  the 
desert,  is  alluded  to  Jer.  iii,  2 ;  Ezra  viii,  81 ;  and 
the  fleetness  of  their  horses  in  carrying  them  into  the 
**  depths  of  the  wilderness,"  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
purauere,  seems  what  is  referred  to  in  Isa.  Ixiii,  18, 
14.  Their  warlike  incuraions  into  more  settled  dis- 
trieta  are  often  noticed  (e.  g.  Job  i,  15 ;  2  Chron.  xxi, 
16 ;  xxvi,  7).  The  acuteness  of  their  bodily  senses  is 
very  remarkable,  and  is  exemplified  in  their  astonish- 
ing sagacity  in  tracing  and  distinguishing  the  foot- 
steps of  men  and  cattle,  a  faculty  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  cUhr,  The  law  of  tAar,  or  blood-revenge 
(q.  v.)t  BOWS  the  seeds  of  perpetual  feuds ;  and  what 
was  predicted  (Gren.  xvi,  12)  of  the  posterity  of  Ish- 
mael,  the  "  wild-ass  man"  (a  term  most  graphically 
descriptive  of  a  Bedouin),  holds  true  of  the  whole 
people.  Yet  the  very  dread  of  the  consequences  of 
shedding  blood  prevents  their  frequent  conflicts  from 
being  very  sanguiiury ;  they  show  bravery*  in  repel- 
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ling  a  public  enem^,  but  irheii  they  il^t  fbr  plnnddr 
they  behave  like  cowards.  Their  bodily  ffame  is 
spare,  but  athletic  and  active,  iouTMl  to  fatigue  and 
capable  of  undergoing  great  privations ;  their  minds 
are  acute  and  inquisitiye ;  and,  though  their  manners 
are  somewhat  grave  and  formal,  they  are  of  a  lively 
and  social  disposition.  Of  their  moral  virtues  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  with  caution.  They  were  long 
held  up  as  models  of  good  faith,  incorruptible  integri- 
ty, and  the  most  generous  hospitality  to  strangers; 
but  many  recent  travellers  deny  them  the  possession 
of  these  qualities;  and  it  is  certain  that  whatever 
they  may  have  been  once,  the  Bedouins,  like  all  the 
unsophisticated  ^'children  of  nature,"  have  been  much 
corrupted  by  the  influx  of  foreigners,  and  the  national 
character  is  in  every  point  of  view  lowest  where  they 
are  most  exposed  to  the  continual  passage  of  strangers. 
— Kitto,  s.  ▼.    See  Ishmaeuts. 

The  Bedouins  acknowledge  that  their  ancient  ex- 
cellence has  greatly  declined  since  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  this  decline 
had  commenced  much  earlier.  Though  each  tribe 
boasts  of  its  unadulterated  blood  and  pure  language, 
their  learned  men  candidly  admit  the  depreciation  of 
nattonal  character.  Scriptural  customs  still  found 
among  them  must  therefore  be  generally  regarded 
rather  as  indications  of  former  practices  than  as  being 
identical  with  them.  Furthermore,  the  Bible  always 
draws  a  strong  contrast  between  the  character  of  the 
Israelites  and  that  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael, 
whom  the  Bedouins  mostly  represent.  Tet  they  are, 
by  comparison  with  other  nations,  an  essentially  un- 
changeable people,  retaining  a  primitive,  pastoral  life, 
and  many  customs  strikingly  illustrating  the  Bible. 
They  are  not  so  much  affected  by  their  religion  as 
might  be  supposed:  many  tribes  disregard  i^lgious 
observances,  and  even  retain  some  pagan  rites.  Tho 
Wahhdbis,  or  modem  Arab  reformers,  found  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing,  by  penuasion,  and  even  by 
force  of  arms,  such  rites ;  and  where  they  succeeded, 
the  suppression  was,  in  most  cases,  only  temporary. 
Incest,  sacrifices  to  sacred  objects,  etc.,  were  among 
these  relics  of  paganism  (see  Burckhardt's  Noim  on 
the  Bedouini  and  Waheibyi),  The  less  changed  a  tribe, 
however,  the  more  difficulty  is  there  in  obtaining  in- 
formation respecting  it:  such  a  one  is  very  jealous  of 
intercourse  with  strangen  even  of  its  own  nation.  In 
Southern  A»l>ia,  for  instance,  is  a  tribe  which  will 
not  nllow  a  guest  to  stay  within  its  encampments  be- 
yond the  three  days  demanded  by  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality. This  exclusion  undoubtedly  tends  to  preserve 
the  language  from  corruption,  and  the  people  fWnn  for- 
eign influence ;  but  it  probably  does  not  improve  the 
national  character. 

To  the  settled  Arabs  these  remarks  apply  with  the 
difference  that  the  primitive  mode  of  life  is  in  a  great 
degree  lost,  and  the  Jewish  practices  are  much  more 
observable ;  while  intermixture  with  foreignere,  es- 
pecially with  Abyssinian  and  negro  concubines  in  the 
Yemen  and  the  Hejaz,  has  tended  to  destroy  their  puri- 
ty of  blood.  A  Bedouin  will  scarcely  marry  out  of 
his  tribe,  and  is  not  addicted  to  concubinage ;  he  con- 
siden  himself,  and  is,  quite  distinct  trom  a  townsman, 
in  habits,  in  mode  of  thought,  and  in  national  feeling. 
Again,  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Northern  and  those  of  Southern  Arabia ;  the 
former  being  chiefly  of  Ishmaelite,  the  latter  of  Jok- 
tanite  descent,  and  in  other  respects  than  settlement 
and  intermarriage  with  foreignen  farther  removed 
from  the  patriarehal  character. 

Regarded  in  the  light  we  have  indicated,  Arab  man- 
nen  and  customs,  whether  those  of  the  Bedouins  or 
of  the  townspeople,  afford  valuable  help  to  the  student 
of  the  Bible,  and  testimony  to  the  truth  and  vigor  of 
the  scriptniid  narrative.  No  one  can  mix  widi  this 
people  without  being  constantly  and  forcibly  remind- 
ed either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the  settled  Israel* 


ites.    We  nay  instanca  tb^  pastoral  lifis,  tiieir  hosi 
pitality — that  most  remarkable  of  desert  virtues  [m 
Hospitalitt] — their  universal  respect  fbr  age  {com^ 
Lev.  xix,  82),  their  familiar  deference  (comp.  2  Kings 
V,  18),  their  superstitious  regard  for  the  beard.    On 
the  signet-ring,  which  is  worn  on  the  little  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  is  usually  inscrilied  a  sentence  expres- 
sive of  submission  to  God,  or  of  his  perfection,  etc., 
explaining  Exod.  xxxix,  80,  **  the  engraving  of  a  sig- 
net, Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  the  sajring  of  our  Lord 
(John  iii,  88),  '*  He  .  .  .  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God 
is  true."    As  a  mark  of  trust  this  ring  is  given  to  an- 
other person  (as  in  Gen.  xli,  42).     The  inkhora  worn 
in  the  girdle  is  also  very  ancient  (£zek.  ix,  2, 8, 11), 
as  well  as  the  veil.    (For  these,  and  many  other  illns- 
trations,  see  Lane's  Modem  EgypticaiM,  Index.)    A 
man  has  a  right  to  claim  his  cousin  in  marriage,  and 
he  relinquishes  this  right  by  taking  off  his  shoe,  as 
the  kinsman  of  Ruth  did  to  Boaz  (Ruth  iv,  7,  8;  see 
Burckhardt's  NoUt  am  the  Bedomiu  and  WMbfi,  i, 
118). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Job. 

6.  The  eonunerce  of  Arabia  especially  connected  vith 
the  Bible  has  been  referred  to  in  the  sections  en  West* 
em  and  Northern  Arabia,  and  incidentally  in  men- 
tioning the  products  of  the  peninsula.     Direct  men- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not  appear  to  be 
made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to  have  paued  to  Pal- 
estine principally  through  the  northern  tribes.    So 
early  as  the  days  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28)  we  i«ad 
of  a  mixed  caravan  of  Arab  merehants  (Ishmaelites 
and  Midianites)  who  were  engaged  in  the  conveyance 
of  various  foreign  articles  to  l^ypt,  and  made  no  acnu 
pie  to  add  Joseph,  ^^  a  slave,"  to  tiieir  other  purchases. 
The  Arabs  were  doubtless  the  first  navigators  of  their 
own  seas,  and  the  great  cairien  of  the  produce  el  In- 
dia, Abyssinia,  and  other  remote  conntriea,  to  Western 
Asia  and  Egypt.    Various  Indian  productions  thus  ob* 
tained  were  common  among  the  Hebrews  at  an  early 
period  of  their  history  (Exod.  xxx,  23,  25).     The  traf- 
fic of  the  Red  Sea  was  to  Solomon  a  source  of  gnat 
profit ;  and  the  extensive  commerce  of  Sabma  (Shebt^ 
now  Yemen)  is  mentioned  by  profane  writen  as  veil 
as  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (1  Kings  x,  10-16).    In  the 
description  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Tyre  (Exek.  xxm 
1S^24)  various  Arab  tribes  are  introduced  (comp.  Isa. 
Ix,  6 ;  Jer.  vi,  20 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  14).     The  Nabathoo- 
Idumeans  became  a  great  trading  people,  thdr  capi- 
tal being  Petca  (q.  v.).   The  Joktanite  people  of  South- 
ern Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a  seafaring  Ufa 
The  latter  were  caravan-merehants ;  the  fbrmer  the 
chief  traden  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their  eomnwrce 
to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the  nearer  coasts 
of  Africa.     Their  own  writen  describe  these  voyages ; 
since  the  Christian  era  especially,  as  we  might  expect 
from  the  modem  character  of  their  literature.    (See 
the  curious  Accounts  of  India  and  Ckima  6y  faro  JAv 
hammedan  Travellers  of  the  mntk  Cent.,  tnns.  by  Re- 
naudot,  and  amply  illustrated  in  Hr.  Lane*s  notes  to 
bis  translation  of  the  Tkmuand  and  One  NigkU,}   The 
classical  writen  also  make  frequent  mention  of  the 
commerce  of  Southern  Arabia  (see  Smith's  Did.  tf 
Clou.  GeogJ).     It  was  evidently  carried  on  with  Pales- 
tine by  the  two  preat  caravan  routes  from  the  head  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  fh)m  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
former  especially  taking  with  it  African  produce,  the 
latter  Indian.     It  should  be  observed  that  the  wander- 
ing propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of  whatever  deseent,  do 
not  date  from  the  promulgation  of  Islamism.    All  tes- 
timony goes  to  show  that  fh>m  the  earliest  ages  the 
peoples  of  Arabia  formed  colonies  in  distsmt  lands,  and 
have  not  been  actuated  solely  either  by  the  desire  of 
conquest  or  by  religious  Impulse  in  their  foreign  ex* 
peditions,  but  rather  by  restlessness  and  oommeicial 
activity.     The  transit-trade  from  India  eontlnued  to 
enrich  Arabia  until  the  discovery  of  the  pnanrngt  to  Ic« 
dia  by  the  Gape  of  Qeod  Hope;  but  the  invention  <f 
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atottm  iisTlgBtloii  has  now  reatond  the  ancient  route 
for  tnveUers  by  the  Red  Sea.     See  Commbrob. 

IV.  Uleraiurt, — ^The  principal  European  authori- 
tlBs  for  the  kiatorg  of  Arabia  are,  Schultens*  H%$t,  Imp, 
Fetef .  Joctamdarmm  (Hard.  Gel.  1786),  containing  ex- 
tracts from  Tarioos  Arab  authorB ;  and  his  MomtmeHta 
VetmBtiora  Arainm  (Lug.  Bat.  1740) ;  Eichhom*!  M<m- 
wanemim  AnHquist.  Hisi.  Arcbmn,  chiefly  extracted  from 
^Ibo-Kntelbeh,  with  hia  notes  (Goth.  1775);  Fresnel, 
'  Lettreg  tmr  VHitt.  des  Arabet  avant  ritUmiame,  pub- 
Bahed  in  the  Journal  AsiaHque,  1888*58;  Quatrem^re, 
Heuutire  Mitr  U$  Nabaikeena;  Caussin,  Etacumw  rHitt, 
ies  AraUs  avaiU  tJtUmkma  (Paris,  1847-8);  for  the 
yeo^ropAjf,  Niebubr's  DucriptUm  de  VArabie  (Amst. 
1774) ;  Bnrckhardt*8  TtwkU  m  ilrodia  (Lond.  1889) ; 
Wellsted,  NarrtOwe  of  a  Jowmeif  io  the  mina  o/Naieb' 
aUHajar^  in  Jcwm.  of  IL  G.  S.  vii,  20;  his  copy  of 
inscription,  in  Jottm,  of  Atiat.  8oe,  of  Bengal^  iii, 
1834 ;  and  his  Jbiinui/ (Lond.  1888) ;  Cmttenden,  Nor- 
rathe  of  a  Journey  from  Mokhd.  to  San'd;  Jomard, 
Etudies  geogr,  et  hut,  appended  to  Mengin,  ffiat.  de 
tEgtfpU^  Tol.  iii  (Paris,  1889);  and  for  Arabia  Petraa 
and  Sinai,  Bobinson*s  BibUeal  Reaearekee;  Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Paleatine  ;  Tuch's  Eaaay  om  tke  8maiiic  In" 
seripAma  in  tlie  Journal  of  tke  German  Oriental  8oe, 
ziT,  129  sq.  Compare  Chesney*s  Eaepedi^on  to  tke  Eu" 
pkraiea  (Lond.  1850),  and  Ritter,  Erdiunde,  pL  xiv; 
also  Palgrave,  Journey  through  Central  and  Eaalem 
Arabia  (Lond.  1865,  2  vols.  8vo).  For  the  mantiera 
and  castoma  of  the  Arabe,  see  Burckhardt*8  NiAea  an 
Ike  Bedouina  and  Wahabya  (8vo,  1881) ;  Lane's  Notea  on 
Iks  J%auaand  and  One  NighU  (ed.  1888) ;  and  his  Modem 
EggpOana  (ed.  1861).  See  also  Weil,  Geach,  der  KhaU- 
fm  (.3  vols.  8vOf  Mannh.  1846-61) ;  Forster,  ffiatorieal 
Geog,  of  Arabia  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1844). 

The  most  important  native  works  are,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, still  untranslated,  and  but  few  of  them  are 
edited.  Abnlfed^'s  Hiat,  AnteiJamica  has  been  ed- 
ited and  translated  by  Fleischer  (Lips.  1881) ;  and  £1- 
Idriai's  Geography  translated  by  Jaubert,  and  pub- 
lislied  in  the  Becueil  de  Voyagea  et  de  Mimoirea^  by  the 
Geogr.  Soc.  of  Paris  (1836) ;  of  those  which  have  been, 
or  are  in  the  course  of  being  edited,  are  Yakut's 
HomoovmouB  Geographical  Dictionary,  entitled  £1- 
Jiuahtarak  IFauTfrn,  wa-l-Muftarak  Sak'an  (ed.  Was- 
tenleld,  Got.  1845);  the  Mardaid  eUJttUda,  probably 
■a  abridgment  by  an  unknown  hand  of  his  larger 
geo|pr.  diet,  called  the  Moajam  (ed.  JnynboU,  Lu}?. 
BU.  1852-4);  the Hiatoriea ofMeJdkeh,  ed.  WOstenfeld, 
and  now  published  by  the  German  Oriental  Socie- 
ty; and  Ibn-Khaldun's  Prolegomena,  ed.  Quatrem^re, 
i  (Paris,  1858).  Of  those  in  MS.,  besides  the  in- 
^apenaable  worics  of  the  Arab  lexicographers,  we 
woold  especially  mention  Ibn-Khaldun's  Hiatory  of 
the  A  robe;  the  Kharidet  el-Ajdtb  of  Ibn-El-Wardi ; 
the  Mir-dt  ez^Zemdn  of  Ibn-El-Jdzi ;  the  Murooj  edh- 
Dkakah  of  £1-Mesudi;  Yikut's  Moajam  eLBulddn; 
the  KitaJhd-Aghdm,  of  El-Isfah&ni;  and  the  'Ikd  of 
EUKurtnbL  For  a  copious  view  of  Arabic  and  kin- 
dred literature,  see  Zenker's  BibUotbeea  0rienialia(Lp8, 
1846  8(|.).     Compare  Abasia. 

ARABIA,  CHURCH  OF.    The  Apostle  Paul,  on 
Ilia  eonvarBion,  retired  into  Arabia  for  some  two  3'ear8 
<GaL  i,  27),  but  whether  this  time  was  spent  in  preach- 
ing or  in  private  exercises  is  doubtful ;  nor  is  there  an}' 
aotiiantic  record  of  the  Ihiits  of  his  labors  if  expend- 
ed there.     Several  other  apostles,  as  Peter,  Thomas,  I 
Bartholomew,  Judas  Thaddsus,  are  mentioned  by  tra- 
dition as  having  preached  there  (see  Wiltsch,  i,  21 1 
sq.).     It  is  certain  that  Arabia  received  Christianity ' 
sarij.     According  to  Eosebius  (ffttt,  Ecclea,  vi,  19),  | 
an  Arab  ruler  sent  to  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  > 
in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century,  asking  for  Origen  ' 
as  a  teacher.     Between  247  and  250  a  synod  was  held, ' 
nnder  the  presidency  of  Origen,  for  the  condemnation 
of  a  eartain  heresy.    Arabia  was  originally  a  province 
«f  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  having  Bostia  for  its 


metTDpollton  see ;  but  it  was  separated  from  the  Ori< 
ental  diocese  and  added  to  tluit  of  Jerusalem,  accord- 
;  ing  to  William  of  Tyre  (2>e  Bello  JSacro,  xiv,  14),  in 
the  5th  (Ecumenical  Council.  Metropolitans  of  Boa- 
tra,  and  bishops  of  PhiUdelphLi  and  Esbus  are  still 
mentioned  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
The  conversion  of  a  Himyarite  king  occurred  in  the 
fourth  century,  and  tliat  of  two  kings  of  Hira  in  the 
sixth  centui^'.  Among  the  Saracens  and  Bedouins 
numerous  conversions  took  place  in  the  fifth  century. 
Several  important  bodies,  as  the  Bahrites,  Taunchites, 
Taglebites,  and  others  were  entirely  Christian,  and 
Cosmaa  Indicopleustes  reported  in  the  sixth  century 
tliat  h'e  found  everywhere  in  Arabia  Christian  churches. 
Both  Nestorianism  and  Monophysitism  found  numer- 
ous adherents  in  Arabia;  the  former  principally  in  the 
north  and  north-west,  the  latter  in  the  south.  The 
Jacobites  of  Arabia  have  been  under  the  rule  of  the 
Maphrians  since  Uie  time  of  the  Mapbrian  Marutas, 
L  e.  since  about  629,  and  contained  two  bishoprics, 
viz. :  one  of  Arabia,  so  called,  of  which  the  see  was  at 
Akula ;  the  other  of  the  Taalabensian  Scenite  Arabi- 
ans, of  which  the  see  was  at  Hirta  Naamanis.  But 
Christianity  in  Arabia  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  de» 
stroyed  by  Mohammedanism ;  nor  has  it  risen  since  in 
that  oountiy  to  any  extent.  The  only  place  where  it 
has  gained  a  firm  footing  is  Aden,  which,  in  1839,  was 
ceded  to  the  English.  Here  both  a  Protestant  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  congregation  has  been  collected ;  the 
membership  of  the  latter  is  given  by  the  missionaries 
as  about  1000  (Schem,  Ecclea.  Year-book  for  1859,  p. 
18,  19).  In  fact,  Christianity  in  Arabia  had  become 
ver}'  early  corrupted  by  an  admixture  of  Sabsan  idola- 
try and  Persian  dualism,  so  that  Origin,  in  the  middle 
of  the  8d  century,  declared  Arabia  to  be  a  '*  country 
most  fruitful  in  heresy."  The  tribes  which  professed 
Christianity  when  Mohammed  first  began  to  promul- 
gate Islamism  appear  to  have  paid  as  much  attention 
to  rabbinical  legends  and  monkish  fables  as  to  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  indeed  pretty  certain  that  the  Koran 
contains  a  tolerably  fair  representation  of  the  religious 
belief  of  the  Arabian  Christians  in  Mohammed's  age, 
and  from  this  it  appears  that  the  idle  stories  in  the 
apocr^'phal  gospels  were  received  with  as  much  rev- 
erence as  the  books  of  the  evangelists;  it  is  even 
doubtful  whether  they  possessed  any  translation  of  the 
canonical  books  of  the  Bible,  and  this  may  serve  to 
explain  the  facility  with  which  they  received  the  creed 
of  Mohammed. — ^Wiltsch,  Handbook  of  the  Geogr.  and 
Statiatics  oftht  Church,  transl.  b}'  Leitsch  (Lond.  1859, 
vol.  i,  8vo).     See  Mohammed. 

ARABIA,  COUNCIL  OF  [Concilium  Arabicum], 
was  held  in  247(?)  against  the  Elkesaites  (q.  v.),  who 
held  that  the  soul,  dying  with  the  body,  was  to  be 
raised  with  it  at  the  resurrection.  Origen  was  invited 
to  this  council,  and  boldly  combated  the  Psychopanni- 
chites  (Hypnopsychites),  Eus.  vi,  c.  87;  tom.  i,  oonc. 
p.  650. — Smith,  Tablea  of  Church  Hiat, ;  Landon,  Man^ 
ual  of  Councils, 

Amebian  (Heb.  ArM',  ''3^5,  Isa.  xiii,  20;  Jcr. 
m,  2;  or  .4r6»',  •'an?,  2  Chron.'xvii,  11;  xxi,  16; 
xxii,  1;  xxvi,  7;  Neh.  a,  19;  iv,  7  [1];  vi,  1;  Gr. 
'Apayj/,  1  Mace,  v,  89 ;  xi,  17,  89 ;  xii,  31 ;  2  Mace,  v, 
8 ;  xii,  10),  the  national  designation  of  an  inhabitant 
of  that  general  district  denominated  Arabia,  i.  e.  the 
nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  to  the  east  and 
south  of  Palestine,  who  in  the  early  times  of  Hebrew 
history  were  known  as  Ishmaelites  and  descendants 
of  Keturah.  Their  roving  pastoral  life  in  the  desert 
is  alluded  to  in  Is.  xiii,  20 ;  Jer.  iU,  2 ;  2  Mace,  xii,  11 ; 
their  country  is  associated  with  the  country  of  the 
Dedanim,  the  travelling  merchants  (Is.  xxi,  13),  with 
Dedan,  Tema,  and  Buz  (Jer.  xxv.  24),  and  with  De- 
dan  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii,  21),  all  of  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  penin- 
sula later  known  as  Arabia.  During  the  prosperous 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  Arabians,  in  coi^unctio# 
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with  the  PfaUiMinM,  wan  trlbntaty  to  Jodah  (i  Cbr.  |  encs  of  Uhmisin  and  Oxa  anpnma  antbority  oT  the 
xvli,  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  hia  inccessor  tbey  revolt-  Konti,  It  hu  finally  aappUnted  the  originiil  laugnagea 
ed,  ravaged  tbe  countrv.  plundered  the  royal  palace,  '  of  thoH  counliies,  and  become  the  mother  tongue  of 
Blew  all  the  king'a  sens  with  the  exception  of  the    the  inbabitinti.     It  ba«  even  peneCntad  to  tbe  inte- 


t,  and  carried  off  tbe  nval  harem  (2  Cbr. 
16 ;  xitil,  1).  The  Anlnana  of  Gur-boal  went  ag^ 
lubdncd  by  Uiiiah  (2  Chi.  siri,  7).  Dnrtug  the 
Captivity  they  appear  to  hare  apreid  over  the  connlry 
of  Palertine,  for  on  the  return  from  Babylon  they  wore 
among  the  foremoat  id  hindering  Nehcmiah  In  bia 
work  of  restoration,  and  plotted  with  the  Ammonitea 
and  others  for  that  end  (Neb.  iv,  7).  Geahem,  or 
GaahniD,  one  of  the  leaden  of  tbe  oppoeltlon,  wa«  of 
thta  raco  (Neb.  ii,  19;  vii,  1).  In  later  timea  the 
Anibiana  aerved  under  Timothena  in  hia  itrnggle  with 
Judas  Maccahsus,  but  were  defeated  (1  Mace,  v,  S9 ;  2 
Hacc.  xii,  10).  Tiie  Zaliidcana,  an  Arab  tribe,  were 
ronted  by  Jonathin,  the  brother  and  ancceasor  of  Ju- 
das (1  Mace,  xli,  31).  The  chieftain  or  king  of  tbe 
Arabians  bore  tho  name  of  Aretai  at  br  back  as  the 
time  of  Antlochns  Eplphanen  and  Jaaon  the  high- 
prtert  (3  Mace,  v,  8;  mmp.  2  Cor.  li,  82).  Zabdlel, 
the  astnsaln  of  Alexander  Balaa  (1  Mace,  xi,  17),  and 

of  Alexander  (1  Mace,  xl,  BS),  afterward  Antinchua 
VI,  were  both  Arahlani>.     In  the  time  of  the  N.T.  tho 

(Acta  ii,  11) Smith,  Apptnd.  a.  t.     Sea  Akabu. 


ofAMca,  aa  well  aa  inilnonted  itself,  h 
least,  thronghoul  Turkey  and  Central  AsU.  In  Mal- 
ta, Spain,  and  Sicily,  dialects  of  it  were  for  a  tiaia 
apoken,  and  have  not  j-et  Iwcome  entinly  extinct. 
Through  the  Interconne  of  Europeans  during  Uie  Cru- 
sades, and  especially  during  tbe  temporary  residence 
of  the  Saracena  in  Spain,  many  Ambic  words  have 
crept  into  Occidental  languagei,  not  excepting  the 
English ;  while  tbe  scientiilc  researches  of  the  medl- 
■eval  Arabs  caused  many  technical  tamis  to  be  intro- 
ducad  into  general  literature.  The  dpirrt  In  oaa 
amonK  all  Christian  nations  an  bnt  modiHed  form*  of 
those  nsed  in  Arable  notation. 

Long  before  the  Uofaommedan  ars,  two  ^electa 
were  prevalent  In  Arabia:  1,  the  l/imgariHc,  wlucb 
was  spoken  In  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  and  bad  ita 
cloaeat  affinities  partly  with  tbo  Hebrew  or  Aramsan 
languages  (q.  v.),  and  partly  with  the  Aroharic  (q.  v.); 
!,  the  Xortakifie,  or  pure  Arabic,  ae  found  in  the  Ko- 
ran, and  through  its  influence  preserved  from  ail  vnl- 
garism  and  provincialisms,  as  the  laoguago  of  stale 
and  literature ;  in  other  worda,  the  spolbn  differed 
somewhat  from  tbe  lerilten  language.  The  Arabic 
bad  attained  Its  flouriabing  period  after  the  compoei- 
tion  of  the  Koran.  With  tbe 
restoration  of  Arabic  llteratura 
under  the  Abbesld  caliphs,  aci- 
entiflc  prose  took  tbe  place  of 
the  earlier  poetry,  and  the  lan- 
guage waa  philologically  illnt- 
trated  and  protected  troai  ob- 
UvioD;  bat  at  the  same  time  it 
gradually  became  deteriorated 
In  respect  to  flexibility  and  va- 
riety, and  clrcnmlocutiona  were 
employed  instead  of  idiomatic 
fbrmitions.  Since  the  foni- 
teentb  or  fifteenth  century  the 
Arable  language  has  undergone 
no  change.  There  still  prevail, 
however,  certain  dialects  with 
considerablo  variations;  e.  g. 
the  Xoarui,  or  that  of  Morocee 
(see  Bombsv,  Grammal.  b^ii* 
JUaav-A  rabtca,  Vienna,  1800), 
tbe  altogether  peculiar  JAdteM 
(Geienius,  KerncA  >>}.  d.  ssoAe- 
aifcJIe  ^practe,  Lps;.  1810),  the 
Mdimdim,  MapaUan,  and  oth- 
ers. In  Aleppo,  AiaUc  is 
spoken  In  the  softest  and  purest 
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1  sect  of  heretics  who 

„    .  y  in  Arabia  during  the 

reisin  of  tho  Emperor  Severus.  They  held  Ihst  the 
soul  of  man  diea  with  tho  bod.v,  and  will  be  reanaci- 
tated  with  it  in  the  day  of  resurrection.  Origen  con- 
tatei  this  opinion  in  a  council  held  in  the  year  347, 
called  "the  council  of  Arabia.  "—Euseb.  UUl.  Ecd.  v1 
S7 ;  Moslieim.  Comm.  Ii,  242. 

Arabic  Language,  tbe  most  perfectly  fbmed, 
most  copious  in  Yocnbulary,  most  extcntivcly  spoken, 
and  most  perfectly  preserved  of  all  the  Shemitic  fam- 
ily of  languagps.  It  therefore  presents  peculiar  poinU 
of  intercut  to  Biblical  scholars.     See  Siiehitiu  Lan- 


II.  EUtunU  and  Strnaurt The  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet are  twenty-eight,  and,  as  In  Hebrew,  they  are 
bU  consonants,  and  read  from  right  to  left.     They 
differ,  however,  entirely  in  form  from  the  Heb.,  more 
closely  resBmblinif  the  Syriac,  and  their  order  is  al- 
most wholly  different  from  either  of  those  langaBgea. 
The  form,  too,  of  meet  of  tbem  undergoee  a  cousidtra- 
ble  change  when  connected  with  a  preceding  or  fol- 
lowing letter,  or  when  final.      Several  of  then  differ 
Horn  each  other  <ni]y  by  the  addition  of  a  diacritical 
point  (as  b  from  D).     Their  peculiar  power  is  such 
ttut  many  of  them  can  hardly  be  accumtely  repre- 
sented either  by  the  Heb.  or  by  English  characten; 
irfi)iafeff».— Originating  in  Arabia,    ^li^  sound  of  some  of  them,  indeed,  in  described  aa  al- 
languagc  sprend  itself,  by  the  conquests  of    toBe'her  foreign  to  European  tongues,     Tbe  letter* 
the  Aratis  [see  Mohammed],  in  tbe  sixth  and  seventh    ""'  ''"  °^"  compounded  in  writing  Into  ligaturee. 
centuries,  so  e\tensively  as  to  become  not  only  prev-    The  "weak  letters"  (conesponding  to  St,  \  and  ^)  a*e 
;b  adjoining  Arabia,  but  even  the  ]  also  used  to  prolong  a  vowel  aonnd,  or  (as  in  gyrfau:) 
i^Smige  of  Irak,  Cyprus,  Pales-    to  farm  a  diphthong.     The  vowel  points  ars  &r  moi« 
tho  Inflo- 1  timple  than  in  Heb,,  but  this  la  fnlly  '■"■'■>  ap,  In  p^Jnt 
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UOATUBES. 
^J  =  Afl»-AA  ;  etc. 


0 


ABITHMETIGAL  FIOURES. 
9876       6482 


VOWELS. 


STsBM.  Vonn. 


Fat-bhab     -^     a,  as  in  /at,  fdts,  woman, 
Kasrah        -^~     i,  aa  in  pin,  maehtns,  bird, 
Dammah      -^     «,  aa  to  /uU,  HtU,  awfltl, 

OTHEB  OBTHOQfiAFHICAL  8I0N& 


Ham*. 

Fern. 

Eflkel 

Jazmab 

O 

=s  silent  Sheva  of  the 
Heb. 

Taflhdid 

-S-or  jk 

=  DagukforCt  of  the 

Heb. 
Sbowa  a  Tocal  'Alif, 

Waslah 

«« 

Shows  a  silent  *Alif 
and  also  =  Hebrew 
Makktph. 

Maddab   .... 

• 

Shows  a  long 'J/(^  syl- 
lable. 

Tanwin, 
or 
**  Nunnaiion." 

If 

The  Towels  respectire- 
Ij,  with  a  final  n  or 
nasal  sound  added. 

of  difficulty  to  the  learner,  by  the  peculiar  marks  or 
signs  frequently  employed  in  connection  with  certain 
letters,  <»r  in  certain  positions,  to  indicate  an  implied, 
developed,  prolonged,  or  connected  sound.  In  ordi- 
nary writing  (and  printing)  this  whole  system  of  vo- 
calisation is  omitted.  Several  of  the  letters  (called 
**  solar"')  are  doubled  in  pronouncing  when  initial  after 
the  article,  the  final  letter  of  which  is  then  silent  (like 
the  dagesh  forte  of  the  Heb.  after  n).  A  similar  sys- 
tem oiprefijTfs  and  mffixe*  (for  prepositions,  pronouns, 
particles,  etc.)  cxiste  to  that  in  Heb.,  but  with  some- 
what more  ^-ariety  in  application.  Va  v  *  *  conversi ve, ' ' 
however,  disappears  in  the  Arabic,  as  in  the  Chaldee. 
Numbers  are  expressed  by  peculiar  characters  for  the 
digits,  or  the  ordinary  letters,  as  in  Gr.  and  Heb.,  may 
be  used  with  a  numerical  value.  The  acrrnl  is  never 
written,  but  stands,  in  dissyllables,  upon  the  penult,  in 
polysyllables  upon  the  antepenult,  unless  the  penult 
has  a  long  vowel,  which  then  takes  the  tone.  An  ex- 
tended system  of  prosody  and  versification  belongs  to 
the  langunire,  and  forms  a  marked  contrast  with  the 
simple  poetry  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  Arabic  is  rich  in  grammatical  forms.  In 
nouns,  as  well  as  pronouns  and  verbs,  the  dtud  is  cus- 
tomary ;  and  for  the  plural  the  noun  has  a  lar^'e  store 
of  collective  fonns.  The  singular  has  three  (^so-called) 
cases,  distingAiished  chiefiy  by  the  pt^inting,  and  cor- 
responding to  the  nominative,  genitive,  and  dative 
(Iwsides  forms  for  the  accusative,  nnd  the  inteijecttve 
mark  of  the  vocative\  together  with  the  "nunna- 
tion;'*  the  dual  and  plural  only  two  (the  nominative 
and  object ivey  To  the  verbs  (which,  as  in  Heb.,  af- 
ford trilitenil  ft)of«  of  all  the  wonlj*)  lielong  thirteen 
forms  or  oo^Jugations,  somewhat  answering  to  those 


of  the  Heb. ;  which  either  have  a  fitctive,  reciprocal^ 
passive,  and  desiderative  force,  or  else  modify  the 
ground-meaning  of  the  root.  Each  of  these,  except 
the  ninth  and  eleventh,  has  a  passive  as  well  as  an  ac- 
tive voice.  The  tenses,  properly  so  called,  are  the 
iame  in  number,  use,  and  method  of  formation,  aa  in 
Heb.  Other  relations  of  time  are  expressed  by  em- 
ploying the  substantive  verb  as  an  auxiliary.  A  near- 
ly like  series  of  weak  or  defective  verbs  is  found  as  in 
the  Heb.  Apocopated,  paragogic,  and  intensified  forms 
of  the  tenses  exist,  almost  having  the  force  of  moods. 
Verbal  nouns  an  used  as  infinitives,  and  verbal  adjec- 
tives as  participles ;  or  these  forms  may  be  regarded 
as  the  regular  infinitives  and  participles  of  the  eeversl 
conjugations  and  voices.  There  are  various  inflections 
to  express  gender,  place,  instrumentality,  authorship, 
diminutivenesB,  etc.  The  comparative  and  snperlatire 
have  appropriate  forms. 

The  formation  of  sentences  b  simple,  but  syntactic- 
al. A  terse  vigor  is  characteristic  of  the  language; 
yet  the  style  of  Arabic  writers  is  various :  in  some, 
for  example  4110  more  ancient,  extremely  natural  and 
plain ;  in  those  of  later  date,  more  artificial  and  or- 
nate. The  language  of  the  common  people  (vul|nr 
Arabic)  differs  from  the  written  in  the  omission  of  tlM 
final  vowels  of  words,  in  certain  ungrammatical  flex- 
ions and  constructions,  and  in  the  use  of  some  conven- 
tional terms.  (On  the  pronunciation  of  the  Palestin- 
ian Arabs,  see  Dr.  &  Smith*s  appendix  to  the  first  ed. 
of  Bobinson^s  Bib.  Researcket,  vol.  iii.) 

III.  BdationB  to  Hebrew,^^^  The  close  afllnity,  and 
consequently  the  incalculable  philological  use  of  the  Ar- 
abic with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  other 
sisters,  may  be  considered  partly  as  a  question  of  the- 
ory, and  paitly  as  one  of  fiict.     1.  The  following  are 
the  theoretical  grounds :  First,  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  are 
derived  frony  Kahtan,  the  Joktan  of  (sen.  x,  25,  whom 
the  Arabs  make  the  son  of  Eber  (Pococke^s  J^ciimm 
Iligl,  Arab,  p.  89  sq.).     These  form  the  jmre  Arabs. 
Then  Ishmael  intennarried  with  a  descendant  of  the 
line  of  Kahtan,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  the  tribes 
of  Hejaz.    These  are  the  insUUunu  Arabs.    These  two 
roots  of  the  nation  correspond  with  the  two  great  dia- 
lects into  which  the  language  was  once  divided  :  that 
of  Yemen,  under  the  name  of  the  Himyaritk,  of  which 
all  that  has  come  down  to  us  (except  what  may  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Ethiopic)  is  a  few  inscriptions ; 
and  that  of  Hejuz,  under  that  of  the  dialect  of  Mu- 
dhar,  or,  descendinir  a  few  generations  in  the  same  line, 
of  Khoreish-^tbe  dialect  of  the  Koran  and  of  sdl  their 
literature.     Next,  Abraham  sent  away  his   sona  by 
Keturah,  and  they  also  became  the  founders  of  Arabic 
tribes.  .  Also,  the  circumstance  of  Esau's  settling  in 
Mount  Seir,  where  the  Idumsans  descended  from  bis 
loins,  mav  be  considered  as  a  still  later  medium  br 
which  the  idioms  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  preserred 
their  harmony.     See  Arabia.     Secondly,  Olaiaa  Cel- 
sius (in  his  Buf.  Ling,  ft  ErudU.  Arab.)  cites  the  fact 
'  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  conversing  with  the  lahnuielhe 
I  caravan  (Gen.  xxxvii,  28),  and  that  of  Moses  with  lus 
I  father-in-law  the  Midianite  (Exod.  iv,  18).     To  these, 
I  however,  Scheiling  (in  his  Abkcmdl.  v,  cL  Gebrentek.  drr 
'  Arab.  Sprache,  p.  14)  objects  that  they  are  not  conclu- 

>  sive,  as  the  Ishmaelites,  being  merchants,  migilit  have 
I  acquired  the  idiom  of  the  nations  they  traded  with, 

>  and  as  Moses  might  owe  an  acquaintance  with  Arabic 
'  to  his  residence  in  Egypt     Nevertheless,  one  of  Cel- 
sius's inferences  derives  considerable  probability  from 
the  only  instance  of  mutual  intelligibility  which 

!  chaelis  has  adduced  {Bemiheilm»g  der  Miifet  die 

'  storhfm  ffebr,  Spraeke  tM  verttekenj  p.  156), 
that  Gideon  and  his  servant  went  down  by  ni^^t  to 
the  cmmp  of  **Midian,  Amalek,  and  all  the  Bene  Ke- 
dem."  to  overhear  their  conversation  with  encfa  other, 

,  and  understood  what  they  heard  (Judg.  viii^  9-14^ 
Lastly,  Schultens  {Oraiio  de  Reg,  Sabmor.  in  hi*  Ctm. 

■  JfiMora)  labors  to  show  that  the  visit  of  the  queen  of 
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Sbebft  to  Sdomon  is  a  strong  proof  of  tbs  degree  of 
pnoiiDit;'  in  which  the  two  dialects  then  stood  to 
etch  other.    Tliese  Iste  traces  of  resemblance,  more- 
OTtff  ATB  rendered  mora  striking  by  the  notice  of  the 
csrij  divexnty  between  Hebrew  and  Arawuac  (Gen. 
zxzi,  47).    The  instance  of  the  Ethiopian  chamber- 
lain in  Acts  Till,  28,  may  not  be  considered  an  evi- 
dence, if  Heinrichs,  in  his  note  ad  loc,  in  iVbv.  Ttd, 
tJU,  Kopp,  is  right  in  asserting  that  he  was  reading 
the  Septaagint  version,  and  that  Philip  the  deacon 
wss  a  Hellenist.    Thus  springing  from  the  same  root 
ss  the  Hebrew,  and  possessing  such  traces  of  affinity 
to  le  Iste  a  period  as  the  time  of  Solomon,  this  dialect 
VIS  &rtber  enabled,  by  several  circnmstances  in  the 
wcisl  itate  of  the  nation,  to  retain  its  native  resem- 
blaoee  of  type  nntil  the  date  of  the  earliest  extant 
written  docoments.     These  circnmstances  were  the 
iloHMt  insolar  position  of  the  country,  which  prevent- 
ed eenqoest  or  commerce  from  debasing  the  lanfi^nage 
of  its  inhabitants ;  the  fkct  that  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  nation  adhered  to  a  mode  of  life  in  which  every 
impresiion  was,  as  it  were,  stereotyped,  and  knew  no 
varistioD  for  ages  (a  canse  to  which  wo  may  also  in 
pert  escribe  the  comparatively  unimportant  changes 
which  tlie  language  has  underj^one  during  the  1400 
yesn  in  which  we  can  follow  its  history);  and  the 
KTCst  and  just  pride  which  they  felt  in  the  purity  of 
their  language,  which,  according  to  Burckliardt,  is 
itJU  a  characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  (Notet  on  the  Bed- 
mntf  p.  211).     These  causes  preserved  the  language 
from  foreign  influences  at  a  time  when,  as  the  Koran 
sad  a  national  literature  had  not  yet  given  it  its  Aill 
Rtatare,  such  influences  would  have  been  roost  able  to 
destroy  its  integrity.     During  this  interval,  neverthe- 
IcM,  the  language  received  a  peculiarly  ample  devel- 
opment in  a  certain  direction.     The  limited  incidents 
of  a  desert  life  still  allowed  valor,  love,  generosity, 
snd  istire  to  occupy  the  keen  sensibilities  of  the  chiv- 
slroQs  Bedouin.     These  feelings  found  their  vent  in 
resdy  verse  and  eloquent  prose ;  and  thus,  when  Islam 
first  called  the  Arabs  into  the  more  varied  activity  and 
more  perilous  coUirion  with  foreign  nations,  which  re- 
mlted  from  the  union  of  their  tril^es  under  a  common 
interest  to  hold  the  nme  fkith  and  to  propagate  it  by  the 
sword,  the  language  had  already  received  all  the  devel- 
opment which  it  could  derive  fW)m  the  pre-eminently 
creative  and  refining  impulses  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 
2.  **  But  great  as  may  be  the  amount  of  resemblance 
l>etween  Arabic  and  Hebrew  which  a  due  estimate  of 
all  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the  affinity  and  for  the 
dirersity  between  them  would  entitle  us  to  assume, 
it  is  certain  that  a  comparison  of  the  actual  state  of 
both  in  their  purest  form  evinces  a  degree  of  proxim- 
ity which  exceeds  expectation.     Not  only  may  two 
thirds  of  the  Hebrew  roots  (to  take  the  assertion  of 
AnrivilHua,  m  his  DiuertaiMmet,  p.  11,  ed.  Michaelis) 
be  found  in  AraJbh  under  the  corresponding  letters, 
and  either  in  the  same  or  a  very  kindred  sense ;  but, 
if  we  allow  for  the  clianges  of  the  weak  and  cognate 
iettcia,  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  a  still  greater  pro- 
portioii.    To  this  great  Aindamental  agreement  in  the 
voeabubuy  (tin  wonder  of  which  is  somewhat  dimin- 
ished by  a  right  estimate  of  the  immense  disproportion 
between  the  two  languages  aa  to  the  number  of  roots) 
sie  to  be  added  those  resemblances  which  relate  to 
the  mode  of  inflexion  and  constructioB.    Thus,  in  the 
verb,  its  two  wide  tensea,  the  mode  by  which  the  per- 
wns  are  denoted  at  tiie  end  in  the  past,  and  at  the  be- 
Sianing  (with  the  accessory  distinctkms  at  the  end)  in 
the  futoie  tenae,  its  capaMlity  of  expressing  the  gen- 
<3«r  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  and  the  system  on 
which  the  conjugations  are  farmed ;  and  in  the  noon, 
^  oofiespondance  in  fonnations,  in  the  use  of  the 
two  genders,  and  in  all  the  essential  characteristics 
of  conatructiMi ;  the  possesifain  of  the  deflnite  srticle ; 
tiie  iadependant  aad  afllzed  prrmouns ;  and  the  same 
•ystem  of  separable  aad  attanhad  paitidea  all  these 


form  so  broad  a  basis  of  community  and  harmony  ba^ 
tween  the  two  dialects  as  could  hardly  be  anticipated, 
when  we  consider  the  many  centuries  which  separate 
the  earliest  written  extant  documents  of  each.  The 
diversities  between  them,  which  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  fuller  developments  on  tlie  side  of  the  Ara- 
bic, may  be  summed  up  under  the  following  heads*. 
A  much  more  extensive  system  of  conjugations  in  the 
verb,  the  dual  in  both  tenses,  and  four  forms  of  the 
Aiture  (three  of  which,  however,  exist  potentially  in 
ttie  ordinaiy  future,  the  jussive,  and  the  cohortative 
of  the  Hebrew ;  see  Ewald's  ffebr.  Gram,  §  290,  293) ; 
the  full  series  of  infinitives ;  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs: 
in  the  noun,  the  formations  of  the  plural  called  broken 
or  intemal  plurals,  and  the  flexion  by  means  of  ter- 
minations analo^us  to  three  of  our  cases;  and  a  per- 
fectly defined  system  of  metre.  The  most  important 
of  these  differences  consists  in  that  final  vowel  after 
the  last  radical,  by  which  some  of  the  forms  of  the 
future  and  the  several  cases  in  the  noun  are  indicsted, 
which  haa  been  too  hastily  ascribed  to  an  attempt  of 
the  gnunmariana  to  introduce  Greek  inflexions  into 
Arabio  (Hosse,  Ma^atinfir  BiUu^^OrientaUsche  As- 
leroficr,  i,  280;  Oeseoios,  Getck  d.  ffebr,  Spraeke,  p.  95). 
The  Arable  alphabet  also  presents  some  remarkable 
differences.  As  a  representation  of  sounds,  it  contains 
all  the  Hebrew  letters ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  extent  of  the  nation  as  a  source  of  dialectual 
varieties  of  pronunciation,  and  also  in  consequence  of 
the  more  developed  and  refined  state  of  the  language, 
the  value  of  some  of  them  is  not  exactly  the  same,  and 
the  characters  that  correspond  to9D2C^Tinare  used 
in  a  double  capscity,  and  represent  both  halves  of 
those  sounds  which  exist  unseparated  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  present  order  of  the  letters  also  Is  different,  al- 
though there  are  evidences  in  their  numerical  value 
when  so  used,  and  in  the  memorial  words  (given  in 
£wald*s  Grammatica  Critiea  ling.  Arab.  §  67),  that  the 
arrangement  was  once  the  ssme  in  both.  In  a  pabe- 
ographical  point  of  view,  the  characters  have  under- 
gone many  changes.  The  earliest  form  was  that  in 
the  Himyarite  alphabet.  The  first  specimens  of  this 
character  (which  Arabic  writers  call  aUMutnad^  {.  e. 
stilted,  co^vmnar')  were  given  by  Seetzen  in  the  Fund- 
grvben  dea  Orients,  Since  then  Professor  RMiger  has 
produced  others,  and  illn$:trnted  them  in  a  valuable 
paper  in  the  Zeitsehrijtfur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes^ 
i,  882.  The  letters  of  this  alphabet  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Etbiopic,  which  were  de- 
rived troTn  them.  In  Northern  Aral)ia,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  not  veiy  long  before  the  time  of  Moham- 
med, the  Syrian  character  called  Estrangelo  became 
the  model  on  which  the  Arabic  alphat)et  called  the 
Kufic  was  formed.  This  heavy,  angular  Kufic  char- 
acter was  the  one  in  which  the  early  copies  of  the  Ko- 
ran were  written ;  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  ancient 
Mohammedan  coinage  as  late  as  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Hegira.  From  this,  at  length,  was  derived  the 
light,  neat  character  called  Nishi,  the  one  in  which 
the  Arabs  continue  to  write  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  is  represented  in  our  printed  books.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  cfaaracter  is  ascribed  to  Il:n  Mnkla,  who 
died  in  the  year  827  of  the  Hegirs.  See  Alphabet. 
Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  the  lettera  of  the 
Arabic  alphabet  are  only  consonants ;  that,  in  an  un- 
pointed text,  the  long  vowels  are  denoted  by  the  use 
of  Alif,  Waw,  and  Ta,  as  moires  leetioms;  and  that  the 
short  vowels  are  not  denoted  at  all,  but  are  left  to  be 
supplied  according  to  the  sense  in  which  the  reader 
takes  the  words;  whereas,  in  a  pointed  text,  three 
points  only  suffice  to  represent  the  whole  vocalization, 
the  equivalents  to  which,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  they  are  usually  expressed,  are  a,  t,  ti,  pro- 
nounced as  in  Italian. 

"  The  many  uses  of  the  Arabic  Isnguage  in  Bib- 
lical philology  (exclusive  of  the  advantages  it  affbrds 
for  comparing  the  Arabic  versions)  may  In  part  be 
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gathered  fh>ni  the  degree  of  its  affinity  to  the  Hebrew ; 
and,  indeed,  chiefly  to  the  Hebrew  before  the  exile, 
after  which  period  the  Aramaic  is  the  most  firaitful 
means  of  illustration  (Mahn,  DanteUung  der  Leaieo- 
qrajMe^  p.  391).  But  there  are  some  peculiarities  in 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  dialects  which  con- 
siderably enhance  the  value  of  the  aid  to  be  derived 
frcm  the  Arabic.  The  Hebrew  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  preserved  to  us  but  a  small  fragment 
of  literature.  In  the  limited  number  of  its  roots 
(some  of  which  even  do  not  occur  in  the  primary 
sense),  in  the  rarity  of  some  formations,  and  in  the  an- 
tique rudimentary  mode  in  which  some  of  its  construc- 
tions are  denoted,  are  contained  those  difficulties 
which  cannot  receive  any  other  illustration  than  that 
which  the  sister  dialects,  and  most  especially  the  Ara- 
bic, affi>rd.  For  this  purpose,  the  resemblances  be- 
tween them  are  as  useful  as  the  diversities.  The  for- 
mer enable  us  to  feel  certain  on  points  which  were  li- 
able to  doabt ;  they  confirm  and  establish  an  intelli- 
gent conviction  that  the  larger  portion  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  meaning  of  words,  and  of  the  force  of  con- 
structions in  Hebrew,  is  on  a  sure  foundation,  because 
we  recognise  the  same  in  a  kindred  form,  and  in  a  lit- 
erature so  voluminous  as  to  afTord  us  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  testing  our  notions  by  every  variety  of  ex- 
perience. The  diversities,  on  the  other  hand  (accord- 
ing to  a  mode  of  observation  very  frequent  in  com- 
parative anatomy),  show  us  what  exbts  potentially  in 
the  rudimentary  state  by  enabling  us  to  see  how  a 
language  of  the  same  genius  has,  in  the  farther  prog- 
ress of  its  development,  felt  the  necessity  of  denoting 
extemallv  those  relations  of  formation  and  construe- 
tion  which  were  only  dimly  perceived  in  its  antique 
and  uncultivated  form.  Thus,  to  adduce  a  single  il- 
lustration from  the  Arabic  ccue$  in  the  noun :  The  pre- 
cise relation  of  the  words  mouth  and  /{/<*,  in  the  com- 
mon Hebrew  phrases,  '*!  call  my  mouth/*  and  **ho 
emote  him  his  life'*  (Ewald's  Ilebr,  Gram,  §  482),  is 
easily  intelligible  to  one  whom  Arabic  has  fiuniliarized 
with  the  perpetual  use  of  the  so-called  accusative  to 
denote  the  accessory  descriptions  of  «/afe.  Another 
important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
Arabic  is  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  grammar  of  a 
Syro-Arabtan  language  explained  b}'  native  scholars. 
Hebrew  grammar  has  sufiered  much  injury  firom  the 
mistaken  notions  of  men  who,  understanding  the  »€nm 
of  the  written  documents  by  the  aid  of  the  versions, 
have  been  exempted  fVom  obtaining  any  independent 
and  inwferd  feeling  of  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
h&ve  therefore  not  hesitated  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
grammar  of  our  Indo-Germanic  idioms.  In  Arabic, 
however,  We  have  a  language,  ever^'  branch  of  the 
philosophical  study  of  which  has  been  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  Arabs  themselves.  Their  own  lexi- 
cographers, grammarians,  and  scholiasts  (to  whom 
the  Jews  also  are  indebted  for  teaching  them  the 
grammatical  treatment  of  Hebrew)  have  placed  the 
language  before  us  with  such  elaborate  explanation 
of  its  entire  character,  that  Arabic  is  not  only  by  fi.r 
the  best  understood  of  the  Syn>>Arabian  dialects,  but 
may  even  challenge  comparison,  as  to  the  possession 
of  these  advantages,  with  the  Greek  itself"  (Kitto). 

IV.  LUeraiure, — The  native  worlu  in  Arabic  are 
exceedingly  numerous  and  varied,  embracing  philolo- 
gy, philosophy,  natural  science,  poetry,  history,  etc. 
Many  are  still  unpublished.  A  compendious  view  of 
the  literanr  productions  of  Arabic  authors  may  be 
found  in  Pierer's  Universal  Leiihon  (Altenb.  1857  sq.), 
s.  V.  **  Arabische  Literatur;'*  also  in  Appleton*s  Sew 
American  EAcyc^opadiOj  s.  v.  "Arabic  Language  and 
Literature."  Comp.also  an  article  on  the  '*  Arab.  l^ng. 
and  Lit."  by  Prof.  Packard,  in  thoilm.  Bib.  Repos,  Oct. 
1886,  p.  429-448.  Zenker's  Bihliothrca  OrimHilU  Lpz. 
1846-62,  2  vols.  8vo)  gives  a  full  list  of  Arabic  books 
hitherto  issued. 

. ,  Eniopean  works  expressly  op  the  htatoiy  and  usage 


of  the  Arabic  language  are  by  the  following  anthon: 
Pococke  (Oxf.  1661),  Celsius  (in  Barkey'a  Bibl.  Brem. 
iv,  1,  2,  8),  Hyde  (in  his  SyUag.  Dut,  ii,  450),  Schul- 
tens  (in  his  brig.  Heb.  Lugd.  B.  1761,  p.  615X  De 
Jenisch  (Vien.  1780),  Eichhom  (introd.  to  Richardson's 
Abh.  ab.  margenland.  Vdfiber,  Lpz.  1779),  Hottinger  Qn 
his  Analecta  hist,  theol.  Tignr.  1652),  Schelling  (Stnttg. 
1771),  Schnurrer  (in  Eichhom's  saiMth.  Ui,  951  sq.), 
,  Tingstad  (Upsal.  1794),  Humbert  (Geneve,  1824).    Ai- 
I  able  grsmmars  are  by  the  following :  Erpenins  (Lcyd. 
1618,  and  often  since,  abridged,  etc.,  by  Schnltens, 
Michaelis,  and  othens),  Lakemacher  (Helmst.  1718), 
Hlrt  (Jen.  1770),  Vriemoet  (Franeq.  1788),  Hezel  (Jen. 
1776,  etc.),  id.  (Lpz.  1784),  Wahl  (Halle,  1789),  Paulas 
(Jen.  1790),  Hasse  (Jen.  1798),  T^scben  (Host.  1792), 
Jahn  (Wien.  1796),  Sylv^stre  de  Sacy  (Par.  1810  and 
since),  Yon  Lnmsden  (Calc.  1838),  Roorda  (2d  ed. 
Leyd.  1858-9,  8vo),  Von  Oberleitner  (Vien.  1822), 
RosenmQller  (Lips.  1818),  Tychsen  (Gdtt  1828),  Ewald 
(Leipz.  1881,  etc.),  Yullers' (Bonn,  1882),  Petermann 
(Beiol.  1840),  Caspari  (Leipz.  1848, 1859,  an  excellent 
manual),  Glaire  (Paris,  186i),  Beaumont  (Lond.  1861X 
Winckler  (Lpz.  1862),  Forbes  (Lond.  1868),  G^techel 
(Vien.  1864),  Wright  (Grammar  of  the  Arabian  Ltm- 
guage,  from  Caspari,  with  additions,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond. 
1859-62,  the  best  for  English  readers) ;  on  the  new  or 
vulgar  Arabic,  by  Herberi  (Par.  1808),  Cauasin  de  Per- 
ceval (2d  ed.  Paris,  1888),  Savary  (Paris,  1818),  Bella, 
mare  (1850),  Florian-Pharaon  and  £.  L.  Bertberand 
(Par.  1859),  Wahrmund  (Lpz.  1860  sq.).     Native  lex- 
icons are  those  of  the  historian  Fakr  c^-Danlah  (947- 
998);  Elias  bar-Sina  el-Jaubari  (d.  post  1200),  ElSi- 
hah,  in  Turkish,  by  Van  Kuli  (Const  1728),  and  Per- 
sic (Calc.  1812);  Firuzabadi's  Ramus  (Scutari,  1815 
sq.) :  by  Europeans,  those  of  Giggejus  (Hediol.  1682^ 
Golius  (Lugd.  Bat  1658),  Mesquien  Meninski  (Vien. 
1780-1801),  Schied  (Lugd.  B.  1769,  etc.),  WiUmet(Ro(' 
terd.  1784) ,  Frey tag  (Hal.  1880-1886,  abridged,  lb.  1838), 
Kazimiroti  (1848),  Catafago  (Anbic  and  EngliA  Diet. 
Lond.  1858,  8vo,  a  convenient  manual).  Lane  (ArMc 
Lexkonj  Lc  nd.  1868,  sq.  4  to,  the  best  in  English) ;  for 
the  vulgar  Arabic,  the  lexicons  of  Cafles  (1781),  Dc 
PerceVal  (Paris,  1828,  2  vols.),  De  la  Grange  (Paris, 
1828),  r>e  lasso  (Alg.  1846).     Chrcstomathiea  are  by 
Jahn  (ISffk.),  De  Sac>'  (Par.  1806, 1826, 8  vols.),  Kose- 
garten  (Lpz.  1824,  lf28),  RosenmOller  (Lpz.  1814), 
Von  Hnmbcrt  (Par.  1834),  Freytag  (Bonn,  1884X  Ar- 
nold (Lond.  1856,  the  most  convenient  for  Engliah); 
but  Tauchnitz's  splendid  ed.  of  the  Koran  (Lips.  1641, 
2d  ster.  ed.,  small  4to)  furnishes  a  sufficient  reading- 
book:  for  the  modem  dialect  is  the  work  of  Bresnier 
(Alg.  1845).     Beginnen  in  English  may  make  nae  of 
Arabic  Beading-Lfssons  by  Davis  and  Davidaon  (pal>> 
lished  by  Bagster,  Lond.  l^mo). 

Arabio  VerBlons.  The  following  is  a  conspectus 
of  those  hitherto  published  (also  the  treatise,  De  rev" 
eiombus  Arabieit,  in  Walton's  Pofyghtt,  i,  93  sq. ;  Pto- 
cocke,  Var,  Led,  Arab,  V.  T.,  ib,  \i):  BibHa  Arabiea 

:  r.  tt  K  r.,  in  Walton'a  PdggloU ;  Bib.  Ar.,  ed.  Risias 
(8  vols.  foL,  Rom.  1671,  said  I  y  Michaelis  to  Le  nlter- 

I  ed  from  the  Latin) ;  Arabic  Bible,  ed.  Carlvle  (New- 
casUe,  1611  and  1816,  4to) ;  BibU  (Lond.  1881,  8vt>)  ; 
BiUe,  a  new  version  for  the  *^  Society  for  promoting 
Chr.  Knowledge"  (Lend.  1857  sq.,  fvo);  Bible,  a  new 
version  for  the  **Am.  Bible  Soc.,*'  ed.  Dr.  Yaodwke 
(now  [1865]  stereotyping  ut  N.  Y.  in  various  forma) ; 
F.  T.  Arab.  interpr.'Toki  (unfinished,  Rom.  1752  #q.) ; 
Pentateuch  by  Saadias  Gaon  (in  Walton*s  P^flgglotiy ; 
N.  T,  Arab'ce,  ed.  Erpenins  (Leyd.  1616,  4to;  altered 

.  to  suit  the  Greek,  Lond.  1727, 4to):  Nev  Ten,  by  Sa- 
Itat  (Calcutta,  1816, 8vo;  Ix>ndnn.  182ft,  8vo;  revteed, 

t  CalcutU,  1826,  8vo;  Lond.  18^0,  8vo;  in  Syriae  ebar. 
acters,  Paris,  1822,  8vo);  Qmtmoir  Emmgetia,  ed.  Rax. 
mund  (Rom.  1590,  fol.). 

Earig  VersioHM. — Inasmnch  as  ChriatianlCy  aevn* 
attained  any  extensive  or  permanent  inilaenoe  amon^ 
the  Araba  as  a  nation,  no  entire  nor  pnblidy  «mc«. 
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tkned  Anbk  venion  of  the  Bible  hu  been  discoTerad. 
Bntf  as  political  events  at  lent^h  iiui(}e  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage the  common  vehicle  of  instruction  in  the  East, 
and  that  to  Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Christians,  inde- 
pendent veraions  of  single  books  were  often  under- 
talcen,  according  to  the  zeal  of  private  persons,  or  the 
interesta  of  small  commaDities.  The  following  is  a 
claaaified  list  of  only  the  most  important  among  them. 
(See  the  £inleihtnffe»  of  Elchhom,  Bertholdt,  and  De 
Wette.) 

I.  Arabic  versions  formed  immediately  on  the  orig- 
fnal  texts. 

0.  Rabbi  Saadyuh  Haggaon  (usually  called  Saa- 
^),  a  native  of  Fayum,  and  rector  of  the  academy 
at  SofJ,  who  died  A.D.  942,  is  the  author  of  a  version 
of  some  portions  of  the  Old  Testament.  Erpenlns  and 
Pococke,  indeed,  affirm  that  he  translated  the  whole 
(Ualton^s  Prol^fomena,  ed.  Wrangham,  ii,  546) ;  but 
subsequent  inquirers  have  not  hitherto  been  able,  with 
wy  certainty,  to  assign  to  him  more  than  a*  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  of  Isaiah,  of  Job,  and  of  a  portion 
ofHoeea. 

(1)  That  of  the  Pentateuch  first  appeared,  in  Hebrew 
characters,  in  the  folio  Tetraglot  PenUteuch  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  the  year  1646.     The  exact  title  of  this 
exceedingly  rare  book  is  not  given  by  Wolf,  by  Hasch, 
nor  by  De  Rossi  (it  is  said  to  be  found  in  Adler's 
BibUtek^rUueke  Heise,  p.  221) ;  but,  according  to  the 
title  of  it  which  Tychsen  cites  from  Rabbi  Shabtai  (in 
Ekhhom'B  Iiepert€>rivm,  x,  96),  Saadyah's  name  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  there  as  the  author  of  that  Arabic 
version.    Nearly  a  centuiy  later  an  Arabic  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  in  the  Polyglot  of 
Paris,  tnm  a  MS.  belonging  to  F.  Savary  de  Beeves ; 
and  the  text  thus  obtained  was  then  reprinted  in  the 
Ixndon  Polyglot,  with  a  collection  of  the  various 
feedings  of  the  Constantinopolitan  text,  and  of  another 
MS<  in  the  appendix.    For  it  was  admitted  that  Saad- 
ysh  was  the  author  of  the  Constantinopolitan  version ; 
and  the  identity  of  that  text  with  that  of  the  Paris 
Polyglot  was  mnintained  by  Pococke  (who  neverthe- 
less acknowledged  frequent  interpolations  in  the  lat- 
ter), and  had  been  confirmed  even  by  the  collation 
which  Hottinger  had  instituted  to  establish  their  di- 
^trsaty.    The  identity  of  all  these  texts  was  thus  con- 
sider^ a  settled  point,  and  long  remained  so,  until 
Hichaelis  published  (in  his  OrietU.  Bibl.  ix,  155  sq.)  a 
copy  of  a  Latin  note  which  Jos.  Ascari  had  prefixed  to 
the  vety  MS.  of  De  Breves,  from  which  the  Paris 
Polyglot  had  derived  its  Arabic  version.     That  noto 
ascribed  the  version  to  "  Saidus  Fajumensis,  Monacbus 
Coptites  ;**  and  thus  Saadyah's  claim  to  bo  considered 
ti)e  author  of  tho  version  in  the  Polyglots  was  again 
liable  to  question.     At  length,  however,  Schnurrer 
(m  his  Disaertat.  de  PenUU,  Arab,  P<dy^,  in  his  JHstert. 
^'^*MoyK(h-€niic«t)  printed  tho  Arabic  preface  of  that 
MS.,  proved  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the 
""Monochua  Coptites,"  and  endeavored  to  show  that 
Said  was  the  Arabic  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Saad- 
yah,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient  opinion  of  tho 
identity  of  tho  two  texts.     The  results  which  he  ob- 
tained appear  (with  the  exception  of  a  feeble  attempt 
of  Tychsen  to  ascribe  the  version  to  Abu  Sa*id  in  the 
^fpcrtorimn)  to  hare  convinced  most  modem  critics ; 
Sttd,  indeed,  they  have  received  much  confirmation  by 
the  appearance  of  the  version  of  Isaiah.     This  version 
^  tbe  Pentateuch,  which  is  an  honorable  monument 
c>f  the  rabbinical  Biblical  philolo^  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, possesses,  in  the  independence  of  its  tone  and  in 
Kme  peculiarities  of  interpretation,  the  noarlu  of  hav- 
ing been  formed  on  the  original  text.     It  leans,  of 
coime,  to  Jewish  exegetical  authorities  generally,  but 
often  follows  the  Sept.,  and  as  often  appears  to  ex- 
pnsa  views  peenliar  to  its  author.    Carpzov  has  given 
nomeroue  examples  of  its  mode  of  interpretation  in 
his  Crii,  8aer.  p.  646  sq.     It  is  also  marked  by  a  cer- 
tain looM  and  pAnphtastic  style  of  rendering,  which 


makes  it  more  useful  in  an  exegetical  than  in  a  crit- 
ical point  of  view.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  deter- 
mine how  much  of  this  difi'useness  is  due  to  Saadyah 
himself.  For,  not  only  is  the  printed  text  of  his  ver- 
sion more  faulty  in  thb  respect  than  a  Florentine  MS., 
some  of  the  readings  of  which  Adler  has  given  in 
Eichhorn's  EitUeit.  infA,T,  ii,  245,  but  it  has  suffered 
a  systematic  interpelation.  A  comparison  of  the  Con- 
stantinopolitan text  with  that  of  the  Polyglots*  shows 
that  where  the  former  retains  those  terms  of  the  He- 
brew in  which  action  or  passion  is  ascribed  to  God— 
the  so-called  dvOpwToirdOuai-^the  latter  has  the 
**  Angel  of  God,"  or  some  other  mode  of  evading  di- 
rect  expressions.  These  interpolations  are  ascribed 
by  Eichhom  to  a  Samaritan  source ;  for  Morinus  and 
Hottinger  assert  that  the  custom  of  omitting  or  evading 
the  anthropomorphisms  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  Samaritan  versions.  (2)  A  version  of 
I.<wiab,  which  in  the  original  MS.  b  ascribed  to  Saad- 
yah, with  several  extrinsic  evidences  of  truth,  and 
without  the  opposition  of  a  single  critic,  appeared  un^ 
der  the  title,  J?.  Saadia  Phtjumensii  Versio  Jesaim 
Arabica  e  M8,  Bodiey.  edidit  atque  Glotsar.  intiruxU, 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus  (fiasc.  ii,  Jena,  1791, 8vo).  The  text 
was  copied  from  a  MS.  written  in  Hebrew  characters, 
and  the  difficulty  of  always  discovering  the  equivalent 
Arabic  letters  into  which  it  was  to  bo  transposed  has 
been  one  source  of  the  inaccuracies  observable  in  tho 
work.  Gesenius  (In  his  Je$aia»^  i,  88  sq.)  has  given 
a  summary  view  of  the  characteristics  of  this  version, 
and  has  shown  the  great  general  agreement  between 
them  and  those  of  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a 
manner  altogether  confirmatory'  of  the  belief  in  the  iden- 
tity of  the  authors  of  both.  (8)  Saadyah's  version  of 
Job  exists  in  MS.  at  Oxford,  where  Gesenius  took  a 
copy  of  it  (Jesatios,  p.  x).  (4)  That  of  Hosea  is  only 
known  from  the  citation  of  ch.  vi,  9,  by  Kimchl  (Po- 
cocke*s  Tkeohg,  Works,  u,  280). 

b.  The  version  of  Joshua  which  is  printed  in  the. 
Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  the  author  and  date  of 
which  are  unknown. 

e.  The  version  of  tho  whole  passage  from  1  Kings 
xii  to  2  Kings  xii,  16,  inclusive,  which  is  also  found 
in  the  same  Polyglots.  Professor  Rddiger  has  col- 
lected the  critical  evidences  which  prove  that  this 
whole  interval  is  translated  from  the  Hebrew;  and 
ascribes  the  version  to  an  unknown  Damascene  Jew 
of  the  eleventh  century.  Likewise,  the  passage  in 
Nehemiah,  from  i  to  ix,  27,  inclusive,  as  it  exists  in 
both  Polyglots,  which  he  asserts  to  be  the  translation 
of  a  Jow  (nsembling  that  of  Joshua  in  style),  but 
^rith  subsequent  Interpolations  by  a  Syrian  Christian. 
(See  his  work  De  Ongme  Arabicts  Libror,  V.  T»  His- 
toric, Interpretatioms,  Halle,  1829,  4to.) 

d.  The  very  close  and  almost  slavish  version  of  the 
Pentateuch,  by  some  Mauritanian  Jew  of  the  thir- 
teenth centur}',  which  Erpenias  published  at  Leyden 
in  1622 — ^the  so-called  Arabt  ErpcnU. 

€,  The  Samaritan  Arabic  version  of  Abu  Sa'id. 
Accorduig  to  the  author's  preface  affixed  to  the  Paris 
MS.  of  this  version  (No.  4),  the  original  of  which  is 
given  in  Eichhorn's  Bibi,  Biblioth,  iii,  6,  Abu  Sa'id 
was  induced  to  undertake  it,  partly  by  seeing  the  cor- 
rupt state  to  which  ignorant  copyists  had  reduced  the 
version  then  used  by  tbe  Samaritans,  and  partly  by 
discovering  that  the  version  which  they  used,  under 
the  belief  that  it  was  that  of  Abn'l  Hasan  of  Tyro, 
was  in  reality  none  other  than  that  of  Saadyah  Hag- 
ga6n.  His  national  prejudice  being  thus  excited 
against  an  accursed  Jew,  and  tbe  "manifest  impiety" 
of  some  of  his  interprctjtiona,  he  applied  himself  to 
this  translation,  and  accompanied  it  with  notes,  in  or- 
der to  justify  his  renderings,  to  explain  difficulties, 
and  to  dispute  with  the  Jews.  His  version  is  charac- 
terized by  extreme  fidelity  to  the  Samaritan  text  (i.  o. 
in  other  words,  to  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  differ- 
ences which  distinguish  the  Samaritan  recension  of  it), 
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ntelning  even  the  order  of  the  irordi,  and  often  sao- 
rbScing  the  proprieties  of  the  Arabic  idiom  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  very  terms  of  the  original.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  formed  on  the  Samaritan  vertion^  although 
it  sometimes  agrees  with  it ;  and  it  has  soch  a  resem- 
blanoe  to  the  version  of  Saadyah  as  implies  funiliaritj 
with  it,  or  a  designed  use  of  its  assistance ;  and  it  ex- 
ceeds both  these  in  the  constant  avoidance  of  all  an- 
thropomorphic expressions.  Its  date  is  unknown,  but 
It  must  have  been  executed  between  the  tenth  and 
I  thirteenth  centuries,  because  it  was  necessarily  pos- 
terior to  Saadyah's  version,  and  because  the  Barberini 
copy  of  it  was  written  A.D.  1227.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  version,  although  it  would  be  chiefly 
available  in  determining  the  leadings  of  the  Samari- 
tan Pentateuch,  is  still  unpublished.  It  exists  in 
MS.  at  Oxford  (one  of  the  copies  there  being  the  one 
cited  by  Castell  in  the  Appendix  to  the  London  Poly- 
glot), at  Paris,  Leyden,  and  at  Bome,  in  the  cele- 
brated Barberini  Triglot  (the  best  description  of 
which  ii  in  De  Bossi's  Specmem  Var,  Led.  tt  ChaUL 
EiUUris  Additamenia,  Tobingen,  1783).  Portions 
only  have  been  printed :  the  earliest  by  Hettinger,  in 
his  PfxmUuariumy  p.  98;  and  the  longest  two  by  De 
Saey,  with  an  interesting  dissertation,  in  £ichhom*s 
Bibl.  Biblioth,  x,  and  by  Van  Vloten,  in  his  Specm. 
PhUUog,  contineiu  ducrip.  cod,  M8.  BibUoth,  Lugd.' 
Bat.  Partemqne  Ver$.  8am,  Arab. Pentat. (Leidn,  1803). 

/.  A  version  of  the  Qospels,  which  was  first  print- 
ed at  Bome  in  1690,  then  in  the  Arabic  New  Testa^ 
ment  of  Erpenius  in  1616,  and  afterward  in  the  Paris 
Polyglot  (the  text  of  which  last  is  the  one  copied  in 
that  of  London).  The  first  two  of  these  editions  are 
derived  trom  MSS.,  and  the  variations  which  distin- 
guish the  text  of  Paris  from  th&t  of  Bome  are  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  obtained  ttom  a  MS.  The  ag^ree- 
ment  and  the  diversity  of  all  these  texts  are  equally 
remarkable.  The  agreement  is  so  great  as  to  prove 
that  they  all  represent  only  one  and  the  same  version, 
and  tkat  one  based  immecUately  on  the  Greek.  The 
diversities  (exclusive  of  errors  of  copyists)  consist  in 
the  irregular  changes  which  have  been  made  in  ever}' 
one  of  these  MSS.,  separately,  to  adapt  it  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  Peshito  or  (Joptic  versions.  This  sur- 
prising amalgamation  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug : 
When  the  prevalence  of  the  Arabic  language  had  ren- 
dered the  Syriac  and  Coptic  obsolete,  the  Sjrrians  and 
Copts  wen  obliged  to  use  an  Arabic  version.  They 
therefore  took  some  translation  in  that  language,  but 
first  adapted  it  to  the  Peshito  and  Memphitic  versions 
respectively.  As  the  Peshito  and  Coptic  versions 
still  continued  to  be  read  first  in  their  churches,  and 
the  Arabic  translation  immediately  afterward,  as  a 
kind  of  Targnm,  it  became  usual  to  write  their  nation- 
al versions  and  this  amended  Arabic  version  in  paral- 
lel columns.  This  mere  juxtaposition  led  to  a  further 
adulteration  in  each  case.  AJFterward,  two  of  these 
MSS.,  which  had  thus  suffered  different  adaptations, 
were  brought  together  by  some  means,  and  mutually 
corrupted  each  other— by  which  a  thiid  text,  the  hy- 
brid one  of  our  Arabic  version,  was  produced.  The 
a;;e  of  the  original  Arabic  text  is  uncertain ;  but  the 
circumstance  of  its  adoption  by  the  Syrians  and  Copts 
places  it  near  the  seventh  century  (Bertholdt*s  EinleU. 
i,  692  sq.). 

ff.  The  version  of  the  Acts,  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  which 
is  found  in  both  the  Polyglots.  The  author  is  un- 
known, but  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Cyrene,  and  the  date  to  be  the  eighth  or  ninth  century 
(Bertholdt,  ibid.). 

II.  Arabic  versions  founded  on  the  Sept. 

a.  The  Polyglot  version  of  the  Prophets,  which  is 
expressly  said  in  the  inscription  In  the  Paris  MS.  to 
have  been  made  from  the  Greek  by  an  Alexandrian 
priest.  Its  date  is  probably  later  than  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. 


(.  That  of  the  Psalms  (according  to  the  Sjrriui  is* 
cension)  which  is  printed  in  Justiniani's  PtaU.  Oebt. 
phim.  (Genoa,  1616),  and  in  Liber,  Ptaimor,  a  Gahr, 
aUmka  et  Viet.  SciaJae.  (Bome,  1614). 

c.  That  version  of  the  Psalms  which  is  in  vm  lif 
the  Malkites,  or  Orthodox  Oriental  Christjaai,  mads 
by  'Abdallah  ben  al-Fadhl,  before  the  twelfth  eentaiy. 
It  has  been  printed  at  Aleppo  in  1706,  in  Londoa  is 
1726,  and  elsewhere. 

d.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  (according  to  the 
Egyptian  recension)  found  in  both  the  Polygiota. 

III.  Arabic  versions  formed  on  the  Peshito. 

a.  The  Polyglot  version  of  Job,  of  Chroniclefl,  and 
(according  to  Rddiger,  who  ascribes  them  to  Chriitiu 
translators  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centanet) 
that  of  Judges,  Buth,  Samuel,  1  Kings  i  to  zi,  and  2 
Kings  xii,  17,  to  xxv. 

6.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  printed  at  Ksshs^r^ 
near  Mount  Lebanon,  in  1610.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

For  further  information  and  criticism  respecting  the 
diarmcter  and  value  of  these  and  other  Arabic  va* 
sk>ns,  see  Bosenmliller's  Hamdb.  d.  arah.  IMerabir^  iii, 
88  sq.,  132  sq. ;  Dr.  Davidson,  in  the  new  ed.  of  Homs'i 
Introd.  ii,  68  sq.;  Davidson's  IVeaiiie  on  Mkd 
CrUieism  (Lend.  1848),  i,  266-260;  U,  222-229.  See 
VXRSIOKS;  Criticum. 

ArabloL    See  Arabiamb. 

Arabim.    See  Willow. 

A'xad  (Hob.  Arad',  I^IS,  perh.  JG^,  the  name 

of  a  city  andof  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  'Apdd,  but  in  Josh.  'A^cp.)  An  ancient 
city  (so  called  perhaps  fh>m  wild  a$»es  in  the  vidnity, 
corop.  1"t*l5,  Ofw^^er)  on  the  southernmost  borders  of 
Palestine,  whose  inhabiUnts  drove  bnck  the  Isnelitcs 
as  they  attempted  to  penetrate  ft«m  Rndesb  into  Cs^ 
naan  (Kum.  xxi,  1 ;  xxxiii,  40,  where  the  Auth.  Veis. 
has  "  King  And,"  instead  of  *'  King  of  Arad]').  ^ 
were  eventually  subdued  by  Joshua,  along  with  the 
other  southern  Canaanites  (Josh,  xil,  14 ;  also  Jodg. 
i,  16).     It  lay  within  the  original  limito  of  the  tribe 
of  Jndah  (Josh,  xii,  14)  north  (north-west)  of  the 
desert  of  Judah  (Judg.  i,  16).     Eusebias  (Apafta)  sad 
Jerome  place  And  twenty  Boman  milea  tnm  Hebne. 
and  four  fh>m  Malatha,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
desert  of  Kadesh  (see  Beland,  Pakstt.  p.  481, 601, 57S> 
This  accords  well  with  the  situation  of  a  hill  called 
Teli  Arady  which  Dr.  Bobinson  observed  on  the  road 
ftom  Petra  to  Hebron.     Ho  describes  it  aa  **  a  barren- 
looking  eminence  rising  above  the  conntzy  around.** 
He  did  not  examine  the  spot,  but  tho  Araba  a«d  there 
were  no  ruins  upon  or  near  it,  but  only  a  cavern  (ite- 
§earehe§,  ii,  472,  622).     Tho  same   identiflcatisa  is 
proposed  by  Schwars  {Palest,  p.  86).     See  Hobmab. 
According  to  Van  de  Yelde  (Harrat.  ii,  SS-tt)  there 
are  ftmgments  of  pottery  on  the  top  of  the  Tell,  and  a 
mined  reservoir  on  its  south  side.     It  was  an  epiM0> 
pal  city  in  Jerome's  time  (Bitter,  Erdk,  xir,  121). 

2.  (Sept  'ApdfS  ▼.  r.  'QpriS.)  One  of  the  •*aons**  of 
Beriah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  ChroD.  vui,  15), 
B.C.  apparently  636. 

Arad.    See  Wild  Ass. 

Ar'adOB  (*Apa^oc),  a  city  included  in  the  list  ef 
places  to  which  the  decree  of  Lucius  the  consul,  ]«o- 
tecting  the  Jews  under  Simon  the  high-foiesl,  was 
addressed  (1  Mace,  xv,  28).  It  is  no  doabt  the  Arvad 
(q.  V.)  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x,  17). 

A'rah  (Hcb.  Araek\  nn»,  prob.  for  nn»,  KCjf 
farimg\  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Op«xO  1%«  Ar^  named  of  the  three  aottft 
of  UUa  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii^  89).  B.C. 
apparently  1017. 

2.  (Sept.  'Apcct  'Hpa.)  An  IsneUfee  whose  poatasikr 
(variously  stated  as  776  and  662  in  namber)  returned 
ftom  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Esra  ii,  5  ;  29eh.  vit. 
10).     B.C.  ante  686.    He  la  pn^iablx  tho  mbm  irilh 
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the  Anh  (Sept  *Hpa<)  whoM  son  SbecfamiAh  was  Ik- 
Uier-iB-kw  of  Tobiah  (Neh.  Ti,  18). 

A'nun  (Heb.  ATQm\  D")K,  prob.  from  Q*i,  ldg\^ 
q.  d.  highlands ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Apa^t :  see  Gesenitis, 
Tha, Heb,  p.  151 ;  Forbiger,  Alte  Gtogr,  ii,  641,  Anm.), 
the  name  of  a  nation  or  coantry,  with  that  of  its 
foonderand  two  or  three  other  men.  See  also  Beth- 
Aajui.    Comp.  CuxsirosM  Imscriptions. 

1.  Arajlsa  (Sept.  and  later  yersions  Stria)  was 
the  name  giren  by  the  Hebrews  to  the  tract  of  coan- 
tiy  lying  betwsen  Phoenicia  on  the  west,  Palestine  on 
the  soath,  Arabia  Ueserta  and  the  River  Tigris  on  tlie 
east,  and  the  mountain  range  of  Tanras  on  the  north. 
Uiny  parts  of  this  extensive  territory  have  a  much 
lower  level  than  Palestine ;  but  it  might  receive  the 
designation  of  "  higlilands,"  iMcausa  it  does  rise  to  a 
greater  elevation  than  tliat  country  at  most  points  of 
immediate  contact,  and  especially  on  the  side  of  Leb- 
anon. Aram,  or  Animasa,  seems  to  have  corresponded 
genenlly  to  the  Syria  (q.  v.)  and  MtMopotamia  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  find  the  following 
dirisioos  expressly  noticed  in  Scripture.  SeeCxxAAK. 

1.  Abam'.Dammb^sbk,  pi?^?  &*:)»,  the  "  Syria 
of  Damascus"  conquered  by  David.  2  Sam.  viii,  5,  6, 
when  it  denotes  only  the  territory  around  Damascus ; 
hot  elsewhere  '^  Arun,"  in  connection  with  its  capital 
"  Damascus,"  appears  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sense  for 
Svria  Proper  (Isa.  vii,  1,  8 ;  zvil,  8 ;  Amos  i,  6).  At 
a  later  period  Damascus  gave  name  to  a  district,  the 
SfHa  Damtueena  of  Pliny  (v,  18).  To  this  part  of 
Aram  the  "land  of  Hadrach"  seems  to  have  belonged 
(Zecb.  ix,  1).     See  Damascus. 

1  Abam'-Maakah^  nsrQ  Q*1K  (1  Chron.  xix, 
B)y  or  simply  Maakah  (2  Sam.  x,  6,  8),  which,  if 
fonned  from  ^?^*  to  *^pru$  together,**  would  describe 
a  conntry  enelosed  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  next  division,  Aram-beth- 
Behob,  i.  e.  Syria  the  wide  or  broad,  n">a  being  used 
in  Svria  for  a  **  district  of  countrv."  Aram-Maachah 
was  not  far  from  the  northern  border  of  the  Israelites 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Deut.  iii,  14,  with 
Josh.  xSi,  11, 13).  In  2  Sam.  x,  6,  the  text  has  *'  King 
Maachab,"  but  it  is  to  bo  corrected  from  the  parallel 
puffage  in  1  Chron.  xix,  7,  "  king  of  Maachah."    See 

3.  Ahax'-bbtth-Recbob',  Sim  n'^a  d*lK,  the 
meaning  of  which  may  be  that  given  above,  but  the 
precise  locality  cannot  with  certainty  be  determined 
(2  Sam.  X,  6).  Some  connect  it  with  the  Beth-rehob 
of  Jadg.  xvili,  28,  which  RosenmOller  identifies  with 
the  Behob  of  Num.  xiil,  21,  situated  "  as  men  come 
to  Uamath,"  and  supposes  the  district  to  be  that  now 
known  as  tiie  Ardh  el-IlhuU  at  the  foot  of  Antl«Liba- 
noj,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  A  place  called 
Rebob  is  also  mentioned  in  Judg.  i,  31 ;  Josh,  xix,  28, 
30;  xxi,  81;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be  the  same. 
MichaelU  thinks  of  the  Rechoboth-han-Nahar  (lit. 
Arteti,  L  e.  the  village  or  town  on  the  River  Euphrates) 
of  Gen.  xxxvi,  37 ;  but  still  more  improbable  is  the 
idea  of  Bellermann  and  Jahn  that  Aram-beth-Rehob 
was  beyond  the  Tigria  in  Assyria.    See  Rehob. 

4.  Abax'-Tsobah',  nnix  B^K,  or,  in  the  Syriac 
form,  Kais,  Ttoba  (2  Sam.  x,  6)?  Jewish  tradition 
has  placed  Zobah  at  Aleppo  (see  the  Itmerary  of  Ben- 
jamin of  Tadela),  whereas  Syrian  tradition  identifies 
it  with  Kisibia,  a  city  in  the  north-east  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Thoaf^h  the  latter  opinion  long  obtained  cur- 
rmey  midar  the  authority  of  Michaelis  (ni  his  Dinert, 
de  ^rria  Sobaa,  to  be  found  in  the  Comment,  Soc,  Got- 
tmg,  1769),  yet  the  fonner  seems  a  much  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  truth.  We  may  gather  fh)m 
2  Sam.  viii,  3;  x,  16,  that  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Anm-Zobah  was  the  Euphrates,  but  Nisibis  was  far 
beyond  that  river;  besides  that  in  the  title  of  the  six- 
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tieth  Psalm  (supposing  H  genoine)  Anwn-Zobah  Is 
clearly  distinguished  ftrom  Aram-NaharaJm,  or  Meso- 
potamia. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  2  Sam.  x,  16,  it 
is  said  that  Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah,  t»rougfat  against 
David  **Aramites  from  beyond  the  river,**  but  these 
were  auxiliaries,  and  not  his  own  subjects.  The  peo- 
ple of  Zobah  are  uniformly  spoken  of  as  near  neigh- 
lx>rs  of  the  Israelites,  the  Damascenes,  and  other  Syr- 
ians ;  and  in  one  place  (2  Chron.  viii,  8)  Hamath  is 
called  Hamath-Zobah,  as  pertaining  to  that  district. 
We  therefore  conclude  tlmt  Aram-Zobah  extended 
fh>m  the  Euphrates  westward,  perhaps  as  far  north 
as  to  Aleppo.  It  was  long  the  most  powerful  of  the 
petty  kingdoms  of  Aramaa,  its  princes  commonly  bter- 
ing  the  name  of  Hadadeser  or  Hadarezer.    See  Zobah. 

6.  Abam'-Nahaba'tim,  ti^^^ra  Q^K,  i.  e.  Aram 
o/tke  TvfoJiiven,  called  in  Syriac  "  Beth.Nahrin,"L  e. 
"  the  land  of  the  rivers,*'  following  the  analogy  by 
which  the  Greeks  formed  the  name  Maroworaicta, 
"the  country  between  the  rivers.'*  For  that  Meso- 
potamia b  here  designated  is  admitted  universally. 
The  rivers  which  enclose  Mesopotamia  are  the  Eu- 
phrates on  the  west  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  Scrip- 
ture embraces  the  whole  of  that  tract  or  only  the 
northern  portion  of  it  (Gen.  xxiv,  10;  Deut.  xxiii,  4; 
Judg.  iii,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xix,  6 ;  Psa.  Ix,  title).  A  part 
of  this  region  of  Aram  is  also  called  Paddan'-Anunf^ 

C^K  I^D,  the  plain  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxv,  20 ;  xxviii, 
2, 6, 7 ;  xxxi,  18 ;  xxxiii,  18),  and  once  simply  Paddtm 
(Gen«  xlviU,  7),  also  Sedeh'^Arqm' ,  Q^K   mb,  the 

field  of  Aram  (Hos.  xii,  13),  whence  the  **Campi 
Mesopotamim'*  of  Quintus  Curtius  (iii,  2,  8;  iii,  8, 1 ; 
iv,  9,  6).  See  Padan  ;  Sadeh.  But  that  the  whole 
of  Aram-Naharaim  did  not  belong  to  the  flat  country 
of  Mesopotamia  appean  from  the  circumstance  that 
Balaam,  who  (Deut.  xxiii,  4)  is  called  a  native  of 
Aram-Naharaim,  says  (Num.  xxiii,  7)  that  he  was 
broufcht  **from  Aram,  out  of  the  numntaini  of  the 
east."  The  Septuagint,  in  some  of  these  places,  has 
Mn/otroraftla  £i>piac,  and  in  others  Xvpia  Uora/Aup, 
which  the  Latins  rendered  by  Syria  Interamna.  See 
Mesopotamia. 

6.  But  though  the  districts  now  enumerated  be  the 
only  ones  exprtt^y  named  in  the  Bible  as  belonging 
to  Aram,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  more  territories 
were  included  in  that  extensive  region,  e.  g.  Geshur, 
Hul,  Arpad,  Riblah,  Hamath,  Helbon,  Betheden,  Ber- 
othai,  Tadmor,  Haunn,  Abilene,  etc.,  though  some  of 
them  may  have  formed  part  of  the  divisions  already 
specified.     See  Ish-tob. 

A  native  of  Aram  was  called  '^fi'^K,  ArammV,  an 
Aramsoan,  used  of  a  Syrian  (2  Kings  v,  20),  and  of  a 
Mesopotamian  (Gen.  xxv,  20).  The  feminine  was 
HJB'^fi^,  Arammiydh'y  an  Aramiteu  (1  Chron.  vii,  14), 
and  the  plural  d'^B'l^iK,  Arammim^  (2  Kings  viii,  29), 
once  (2  Chion.  xxil,  5)  in  a  shortened  form  D*^B^, 
Rammim'.  See  Abax^an  Lakouaoe.  Traces  of 
the  name  of  the  Aramsans  are  to  be  found  in  the 
*Apcfiot  and  'Apanaloi  of  the  Greeks  (Strabo,  xiii,  4, 
6;  xvi,  4,  27;  comp.  Homer's  Jliad,  ii,  783;  Hesiod, 
Theogn.  804).  See  Asstbia.  The  religion  of  the 
Syrians  was  a  worahip  of  the  powera  of  nature  (Judg. 
X,  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxviii,  28 ;  see  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  65 
sq.).  They  were  so  noted  for  idolatr^^  that  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  later  Jews  Kni'^unK  was  used  as  synony- 
mous with  heathenism  (see  the  Mitckna  of  Surenhusius, 
ii,  401;  Onkelos  on  Levit.  xxv,  47).  Castell,  in  his 
Lexic,  ffeptayhU,  col.  229,  says  the  same  form  of  speech 
prevails  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic.  The  Hebrew  letten 
•1,  rethf  and  ^,  daUth,  ara  so  alike,  that  they  were  often 
mistaken  by  transcri))en ;  and  hence,  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, D*1K,  Arcan,  is  sometimes  found  instead  of 
&^K,  Edom^  and  vice  ver$d.    Thus  hi  2  Kings  xvi,  ^ 
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according  to  the  text,  the  Anmsans  are  spoken  of  as 
possessing  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the  Masoretic 
marginal  reading  lias  **the  Edomites,"  which  is  also 
found  in  many  manoscripts,  in  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate,  and  it  b  obviously  the  correct  reading  (Ge- 
senius,  Thes,  Hdf.  s.  vt.). 

It  appears  from  the  ethnographic  table  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Genesis  (ver.  22,  23)  that  Aram  was  a  son 
of  Shem,  and  that  his  own  sons  were  Uz,  Hul,  Gether, 
and  Mash.  If  these  gave  names  to  districts,  Uz  was 
in  the  north  of  Arabia  Deserta,  unless  its  name  was 
derived  rather  from  Hnz,  son  of  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother  (Gen.  xzii,  21).  Hul  was  probably  Cosle- 
Syria.;  Mash,  the  Mons  Masius  north  of  Nisibis  in 
Mesopotamia;  Gether  is  unknown.  Another  Aram 
is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxii,  21)  as  the  grandson  of  Nahor 
and  son  of  Kemuel,  but  he  is  not  to  be  thought  of  here. 
The  descent  of  the  Aramseans  ftvm  a  son  of  Shem  is  con- 
firmed by  their  language,  which  was  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Semitic  family,  and  nearly*  allied  to  the  Hebrew. 
Many  writers,  who  have  copied  without  acknowledg- 
ment the  words  of  Calmet,  maintain  that  the  Ara- 
masans  came  from  Kir,  appealing  to  Amos  ix,  7 ;  but 
while  that  passage  is  not  free  from  obscurity,  it  seems 
evidently  to  point,  not  to  the  aboriginal  abode  of  the 
people,  but  to  the  country  whence  God  would  recover 
them  when  banished.  The  prophet  had  said  (Amos 
i,  5)  that  the  people  of  Aram  should  go  into  captivity 
to  Kir  (probably  the  country  on  the  River  Kur  or 
Cyrus),  a  prediction  of  which  we  read  the  accomplish- 
ment in  2  Kings  xvi,  9 ;  and  the  allusion  here  is  to 
their  subsequent  restoration.  Hartmann  thinks  Ar- 
menia obtained  its  name  from  Aram.  (See  generally 
Michaelis,  SpieUcg,  ii,  121  sq. ;  Wahl,  AU,  ii.  N,  Atien, 
i,  299  sq.;  Gatterer,  Handb,  i,  248;  RosenmOller, 
AlUrth.  I,  i,  282  sq. ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  x,  16 ;  Len- 
gerke,  Kenaan^  i,  218  sq.).     See  Syria. 

2.  The  first  named  son  of  Kemuel  and  grandson  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxii,  21),  B.C.  clr.  2000.  He  is  incor- 
rectly  thought  by  many  to  have  ^ven  name  to  Syria, 
hence  the  Sept.  translates  'Lvooi,  By  some  he  is  re- 
garded as  same  with  Ram  of  Job  xxxii,  2. 

3.  The  last  named  of  the  four  sona  of  Shamer  or 
Shomer  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  84),  B.C. 
tAi,  1618. 

4.  The  Greek  form  among  the  ancestors  of  Christ 
(Matt,  i,  8,  4;  Luke  ill,  38)  of  the  Heb.  Ram  (q.  v.), 
the  son  of  Hezron  and  father  of  Amminadab  (1  Chron. 
U,  9,  10). 

Aranuean  Language  (Heb.  Aramkh\  n*^P7K, 
2  Kings  xviii,  26;  Ezra  iv,  7;  Isa.  xxxvi,  11;  Dan. 
ii,  4 ;  Sept.  Zvpc^,  Vulg.  Syriace)  is  the  northern  and 
least  developed  branch  of  the  Syro-Arabian  family  of 
tongues,  being  a  general  term  for  the  whole,  of  which 
the  Chaldee  and  Syrlac  dialects  form  the  parts,  these 
last  differing  very  slightly,  except  in  the  forms  of  the 
characters  in  which  they  are  now  written  (see  the 
Introd.  to  Winer's  Chaldee  Gramm,  r.  ed.  tr.  by  Prof. 
Hackett,  N.  Y.  1851).  See  Chaldee  Language. 
Its  cradle  was  probably  on  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  interpretation  of  Amos  ix,  7 ;  but 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Syria  form  what  may 
be  considered  its  home  and  proper  domain.  Political 
events,  however,  subsequently  caused  it  to  supplant 
Hebrew  in  Palestine,  and  then  it  became  the  prevailing 
form  of  speech  Anom  the  Tigris  to  the  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, and,  in  a  transverse  direction,  from  Armenia 
down  to  the  confines  of  Arabia.  After  obtaining  such 
a  wide  dominion,  it  was  forced,  fh>m  the  ninth  century 
onward,  to  give  way  before  the  encroaching  ascend- 
ancy of  Arabic ;  and  it  now  only  survives  as  a  living 
tongue  among  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mosul.  According  to  historical  reooxds  which 
trace  the  migrations  of  the  Syro-Arabians  fh>m  the 
cast  to  the  south-west,  and  also  according  to  the  com- 
paratively ruder  form  of  the  Aramaic  language  itaelf. 


we  might  suppose  that  it  represents,  even  in  Uie  lUts 
in  which  we  have  it,  some  image  of  that  sboriginal 
type  which  the  Hebrews  and  Arabians,  under  man 
favorable  social  and  climatical  influences,  snbseqaent- 
ly  developed  into  fulness  of  sound  and  stmctare.  Bot 
it  is  difficult  for  us  now  to  discern  the  particultr  ves- 
tiges of  this  archaic  form ;  for,  not  only  did  the  An* 
maic  not  work  out  its  own  development  of  the  original 
elements  common  to  the  whole  Syro-Arabiu  sister- 
hood of  languages,  but  it  was  pre-eminently  exposed, 
both  by  neighborhood  and  by  conquest,  to  hsnh  ool- 
luion  with  languages  of  an  utterly  different  fsmUy. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  great  Sjio- 
Arabian  branches  which  has  no  fhiits  of  a  pordy 
national  literature  to  boost  of.     We  possess  no  inonn< 
ment  whatever  of  its  own  geniua ;  not  any  work  whidi 
may  be  considered  the  product  of  the  political  snd  re- 
ligions culture  of  the  nation,  and  characteristic  of  H 
— as  is  so  emphatically  the  case  both  with  the  He- 
brews and  the  Arabs.     The  first  time  we  see  the  Isn- 
guage  it  is  used  by  Jews  as  the  vehicle  of  Jewish 
thought ;  and  although,  when  we  next  meet  it,  it  b 
employed  by  native  authors,  yet  they  write  under  the 
literary  impulses  of  Christianity,  and  under  the  Greek 
influence  on  thought  and  language  which  necesssrilj 
accompanied  that  religion.     These  two  modlficstions, 
which  constitute  and  define  the  so-called  Chaldee  and 
Sjrriac  dialects,  are  the  only  forms  in  which  the  nor- 
mal and  standard  Aramaic  has  been  preserved  to  ns. 
It  is  evident,  from  these  circumstances,  that  np  to  a 
certain  period  the  Aramaic  language  has  no  other 
history  than  that  of  its  relations  to  Hebrew.    The 
earliest  notice  we  have  of  its  separate  existence  is  in 
Gen.  xxxi,  47,  where  Laban,  in  giving  his  own  name 
to  the  memorial  heap,  employs  words  which  are  gen* 
nine  Aramaic  both  in  form  and  nae.     The  next  in- 
stance is  in  2  Kings  xvUi,  26,  where  it  appears  that 
the  educated  Jews  understood  Aramaic,  but  that  the 
common  people  did  not.    A  strildng  illustration  of  its 
prevalence  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  em- 
ployed as  the  language  of  official  communication  in 
the  edict  addressed  by  the  Persian  court  to  its  subjects 
in  Palestine  (Ezra  iv,  17).     The  later  relations  of 
Aramaic  to  Hebrew  consist  entirely  of  gradual  en- 
croachments on  the  part  of  the  former.     The  Uebiev 
language  was  indeed  always  exposed,  partlcnlarijr  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  to  Aramaic  influences ;  whence 
the  Aramaisms  ot  the  book  of  Jodgea  and  of  some 
others  are  derived.     It  also  had  always  a  closer  con- 
junction, both  by  origin  and  by  intercourse,  with 
Aramaic  than  with  Arabic.     But  in  later  times  great 
political  events  secured  to  Aramaic  the  com|dete  as- 
cendency ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  after  the  deportation 
of  the  ten  tribes,  the  repeopling  their  country  with 
colonists  chiefly  of  Syrian  ori^n  generated  a  mixed 
Aramaic  and  Hebrew  dialect  (the  Samaritan)  in  cen- 
tral Palestine ;  and  on  the  other  the  exile  of  the  re- 
maining two  tribes  exposed  them  to  a  considerable, 
although  generally  overrated,  Aramaic  influence  in 
Babylon,  and  their  restoration,  by  placing  them  in 
contact  with  the  Samaritans,  tended  still  further  to 
dispossess  them  of  their  vernacular  Hebrew.    Tiie 
subsequent  dominion  of  the  Selencid«,  under  which 
the  Jews  formed  a  portion  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  ap- 
pears to  have  completed  the  series  of  events  by  which 
the  Aramaic  supplanted  the  Hebrew  language  entirely. 
The  chief  characteristics  in  form  and  flexkm  which 
distinguish  the  Aramaic  from  the  Hebrew  languaf^ 
are  the  following :  As  to  the  consonants,  tlie  great  di- 
versity between  the  forms  of  the  same  root  as  It  exists 
in  both  languages  arises  principally  ftxun  the  Anmaie 
having  a  tendency  to  avoid  the  sibilants.    Thna,  where 
T,  O,  and  2S  are  found  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic  often  nses 
*1,  n,  and  hd ;  and  even  9  for  21.    Letters  of  the  same 
organ  are  also  frequently  interchanged,  and  generallT 
BO  that  the  Aramaic,  consistently  with  its  chaxactcf* 
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Istic  rooghness,  prefers  the  harder  BOundB.  The  nam- 
ber  of  Towel-Mundi  generally  U  much  smaller-f  the 
rerb  is  reduced  to  a  monosyllable,  as  are  also  the  seg- 
olate  forms  of  noans.  This  deprives  the  language  of 
some  distinct  forms  which  are  marked  in  Hebrew,  bat 
tiie  number  and  variety  of  nomihal  formations  is  also 
in  other  respects  much  mor^  limited.  The  yerb  pos- 
sesses no  vestige  of  the  conjugation  Niphalj  but  forms 
sU  its  passives  by  the  prefix  TK.     The  third  person 

plnral  of  the  perfect  has  two  forms  to  mark  tho  differ- 
ence of  gender.  The  use  of  V<w  as  '*  conversive"  is 
unknown.  There  is  an  imperative  mood  in  all  the 
fotsives,  AU  tho  active  conjugations  (like  K<d  in 
fieb.)  possess  two  participles,  one  of  which  has  a 
ptssive  signification.  The  participle  is  used  with  the 
personal  pronoun  to  form  a  kind  of  present  tense.  The 
classes  of  verbs  nb  and  Kb,  and  other  weak  forms^  are 
Almost  indtstingttishable.  In  the  noun,  again,  a  word 
is  rendered  difmie  by  appending  K~  to  the  end  (the  so- 
cslled  empkatic  ticUe) ;  but  thereby  the  dlitinction 
between  simple  feminino  and  definite  masculine  is 
lost  in  tho  singular.  Tho  plural  masculine  ends  in 
*|-7.  The  relation  ot  genitive  is  most  frequently  ex- 
pressed by  the  prefix  1,  and  that  of  the  object  by  the 
preposition  b. 

The  Aiamsoan  introduced  and  spoken  in  Palestine 
has  also  been,  and  is  still,  often  called  the  Syro-Chal- 
dtjc,  because  it  was  probsbly  in  some  degree  a  mix- 
tnie  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  dialects ;  or  per- 
haps the  distinction  between  the  two  had  not  yet  arisen 
in  tike  age  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.     So  long  as 
the  Jewish  nation  maintained  its  political  indepen- 
dence in  Palestine,  Hebrew  continued  to  k)e  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  country,  and,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  remains  of  it  which  are  still  extant, 
slthough  not  entirely  pure,  it  was  yet  free  from  any 
important  changes  in  those  elements  and  forms  by 
widch  it  was  distinguished  from  other  languages.    But 
at  the  period  when  the  Assyrian  and  Chaldsean  rulers 
of  Bsbylon  subdued  Palestine,  every  thing  assumed 
&aotber  shape.     The  Jews  of  Palestine  lost  with  their 
political  independence  the  independence  of  their  lan- 
guage also,  which  they  had  till  then  asserted.    Tho 
Bsbylonish  Aramaean  dialect  supplanted  the  Hebrew, 
tod  became  by  degrees  the  prevailing  language  of  the 
people,  until  this  in  its  turn  was  in  some  measure, 
tboogit  not  enUrely,  supplanted  by  the  Greek.     See 
Hellbxist.     Josephus  (De  Mace,  16)  and  the  New 
Testament  (Acts  xxvi,  14)  call  it  the  Hebrew  (v '  }S.^pai^ 
liakvcToq),     Old  as  this  appellation  is,  however,  it  has 
one  important  defect,  namely,  that  it  Is  too  indefinite, 
and  may  mislead  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Bulject  to  confound  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  the  Ara- 
Buean,  which  took  the  place  of  the  Hebrew  after  the 
Bahrlonifih  captivity,  and  was  the  current  language 
of  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  as 
ts  evinced  by  the  occurrence  of  proper  names  of  places 
(e.  g.  Betbeflds^  Aceldama)  and  persons  (e.  g.  Boa- 
nerges, BaF-jona),  and  even  common  terms  (e.  g.  Tali- 
tba  coml,  Ephpbatha,  Sabachthani)  in  this  mixed  dia^ 
l^ct    (See  generally  the  eopions  treatise  of  Pfannku- 
then  on  the  history  and  elements  of  the  ArarosMn  lan- 
guage, translated,  with  introductory  remarks  by  the  edi- 
tor, in  the  Am.  Bib,  Rep.  April,  1831,  p.  809-368 ;  comp. 
Kegel,  De  Ungua  Arameea,  Altdorf,  1789;  Etheridge, 
AramsOB  DicUecfSj  Lend.  1848). 

The  following  are  philological  treatises  on  both 
branches  of  the  Aramasan  language:  Grammars— 
Senneit,  ITarm,  Hngg,  Orient,  (Viteb.  1558, 4to) ;  Amira, 
Gramm.  Syriaca  miet  CheUdaiea  (Rom.  1596) ;  Buxtorf, 
Gramm,  Chald,  Syr.  (8vo,  Basil.  1615, 1650) ;  De  Dieu, 
Gramm»  Img.  Orimt.  (4to,  Lugd.  B.  1628;  Francof. 
1688);  Alting,  TntHtut,  Ckald,  et  Syr,  (Frkf.  1676, 
1701) ;  Erpenios,  Gramm.  Ckald.  et  Syr,  (Amst.  1628) ; 
Hottioger.  Oramm,  daU.  Syr.  et  JUOb.  (Turic.  165^; 


Gramm.  Heh.  CkaU.  Syr.  et  Arab.  (Heidelb.  1658, 
4to);  Walton,  Introd.  ad  Lingg.  Orient.  (Lond.1655); 
Schaaf,  Opui  Aramaum  (Lugd.  Bat.  1686, 8vo) ;  Opita, 
Syriagmm  ffebraitmo  et  Chaldaiemo  kcfrmoaieus  (Lips. 
1678);  Fessler,  Inttit.  Ungy.  Orient.  (2  vols.  8vo,  Vra- 
tisL  1787, 1789);  Hasse,  ffandb.  d.  Aram.  Spr.  (Jena, 
1791,  8yo);  Jahn,  i4ram.iSpracA/eAr«(Wien,  1798;  tr. 
by  Oberleitner,  Ekmenia  Aramaica,  ib.  1820,  8vo); 
Yater,  Handb.  d.  Hebr.^  Syr.,  Ckald.^  u.  Arab.  Gramm. 
(Lps.  1802, 1817,  8to)  ;  Fttrst,  Lehrgebdnde  d.  aramH- 
icken  Idiome  (Lpz.  18iB5) ;  BlUcher,  Orammatica  Ara- 
maiea  (Vien .  1888).  The  only  complete  Lexicons  are 
CastelPs  Lex.  fftptaghttum  (2  vols.  fol.  Lend.  1669), 
and  Buxtorf's  Lex.  Chald.-TalmMdicum  (fol.  BasiL 
1639) ;  also  Schonhak,  Aramai§cK-Rabbinit^$  Wdrter' 
budk  (Warsaw,  1859  sq.,  4to);  Rabinei,  Rabbinitck' 
AramalMcke*  Wdrterb.  (new  ed.  Lemb.  1857  sq.,  8vo): 
of  these,  the  first  alone  covers  both  the  Chald.  and 
Syr.,  and  includes  likewise  the  sister  languages.  See 
Shbmitic  Lanouaobs. 

The  following  may  be  specified  as  the  different  Ai^ 
amssan  dialects  in  detail : 

1.  The  Eastern  Aramaic  or  Chaldeb. — ^This  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  **the  language  of  the  Chal- 
dees"  (Dan.  i,  4),  which  was  probably  a  Medo-Persic 
dialect ;  but  Is  what  is  denominated  Aramaic  (n^^ta^^p 
in  Dan.  ii,  4.  This  was  properly  the  langpiage  of 
Babylonia,  and  was  acquired  by  the  Jews  during  the 
exile,  and  carried  back  with  them  on  their  return  to 
their  own  land.     See  Chaldean. 

The  existence  of  this  language,  as  distinct  tnm  the 
Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac,  has  been  denied  by  many 
scholars  of  eminence  (Michaelis,  Abhandi,  Ober  d.  Syr. 
Sprache^  §  2 ;  Jahn,  Aramauche Sprachlekre,  §  1 ;  Hup- 
fbld,  Theol,  Slttd.  und  Krii.  1880,  p.  290  sq. ;  De  Wette, 
Einl.  §  82;  FOrst,  Lehrgeb.  der  Aram.  Idtome,  p.  S), 
who  think  that  in  what  is  called  the  Chaldee  we  have 
only  the  Syriac  with  an  infusion  of  Hebraisms.  The 
answer  to  this,  however,  is  that  some  of  the  pecuKaii- 
ties  of  the  Chaldee  are  such  as  are  not  Hebraistic,  so 
that  it  cannot  have  derived  them  from  this  source. 
Thus  the  preformative  in  the  future  of  the  thhrd  per- 
son masc.  sing,  and  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  and  fem. 
plur.  in  Chaldee  is  %  while  in  Syriac  it  is  3 ;  and  in 
Heb.  tho  last  is  t^ ;  the  |ffon.  tbi*  in  Chaldee  is  "^^  and 
"{"n,  while  the  Syr.  has  SUh  and  the  Heb.  h);  the 
Chaldee  has  the  etatus  emphaticus  plur.  in  ^^-^n,  while 
the  Syr.  has  a  simple  K-^;-;  and  to  these  may  be  added 
the  use  of  peculiar  words,  such  as  Kpbtn,  *^SnblD  (Dan. 
V.  7, 16),  «^»  (Ezra  iv,  8;  v,  9,  ll;'vi,  13)"  PW» 
(Ezra  iv,  10, 11,  etc.),  HSnb  (Dan.  v,  2,  28) ;  the  use 
of  *1  for  b  in  such  words  as  ItM,  etc.  There  are  other 
differences  between  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  such  as 
the  absence  from  the  former  of  otiant  consonants  and 
diphthongs,  the  use  of  dagesh-forte  in  the  former  and 
not  in  the  latter,  the  formation  of  the  infin.  without 
the  prefixing  of  'Q  except  in  Peal ;  but  as  these  are 
common  to  the  Chaldee  with  the  Hebrew,  they  cannot 
be  used  as  proofs  that  the  Chaldee  was  a  dialect  inde- 
pendent of  the  Hebrew,  and  not  the  Syriac  modified 
by  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  dif« 
ference  of  pronunciation  between  the  Syriac  and  Chal- 
dee, such  as  the  prevalence  of  an  a  sound  in  the  latter 
where  the  former  faas  the  o  sound,  etc.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  to  the  evidence  alwve  adduced,  as  a 
general  remark,  that  when  we  consider  the  wide  range 
of  the  Aramaic  language  tram  east  to  west,  it' is  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  dialect  of  the  people 
using  it  at  the  one  extremity  should  differ  considera- 
bly fh>m  that  of  those  using  it  at  the  other.  It  may 
be  further  added  that  not  only  are  the  alphabeticid 
charaoters  of  the  Chaldee  different  from  those  of  the 
Syriac,  but  there  is  a  much  greater  prevalence  of  the* 
acriptio  plena  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.    As,- 
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however,  the  Chaldee  has  come  down  to  us  only 
through  the  mediam  of  Jewish  channels,  it  is  not 
probable  that  we  have  it  in  the  pure  form  in  which  it 
was  spoken  by  the  Shemitic  Babylonians.  The  rule 
of  the  Persians,  and  subsequently  of  the  Greeks  in 
Babylonia,  could  not  fail  also  to  infuse  into  the  lan- 
guage a  foreign  element  borrowed  from  both  these 
sources.  (See  Aurivillius,  DmerU,  ad  Sac,  JJiarat  et 
Pkilol,  Orient,  pertinenta,  p.  107  sq. ;  Hofiteann,  Gram- 
maiica  Sffr,^  Proleg.,  p.  11 ;  Die^h,  De  Serta,  Chuld. 
jnvprietaie.  Lips.  1839 ;  HHvemick,  General  Introditc- 
Uon,  p.  91  sq. ;  Bleek,  EinL  indas  A,T.fP.69;  Winer, 
Ckalddiiche  GrammtUik,  p.  5.) 

The  Chaldee,  as  we  have  it  preserved  in  the  Bible 
(Ezra  iv,  8, 18;  vii,  12-26;  Dan.  ii^4>vii,  28;  Jer.  x, 
11)  and  in  the  Targunis,  has  been,  as  respects  lin>(uist- 
ic  character,  divided  into  three  grades :  1.  As  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  where  it  possesses 
most  of  a  peculiar  and  independent  character;  2.  As 
it  appears  in  the  biblical  sections,  where  it  is  less  tree 
from  Hebraisms ;  and)  8.  As  it  appears  in  the  other 
Targums,  in  which,  with  the  exception  to  some  extent 
of  that  of  Jonathan  ben-Uzziel  on  the  Prophets,  the 
language  is  greatly  corrupted  by  foreign  infusions 
(Winer,  J)e  Onhdoto  tjusque  Paraphr,  Chald,,  Lips. 
1819 ;  Luzzato,  De  Onkelod  Chald.  Pent,  tvrnone,Vien. 
1880;  Hirt,  De  Chaldaimo  BibUco,  Jen.  1751).  See 
Taroum. 

The  language  which  is  denominated  in  the  N.  T. 
Hthrtw^  and  of  which  a  few  specimens  are  there  given, 
seems,  so  far  as  can  be  Judged  from  the  scanty  mate- 
rials preserved,  to  have  been  substantially  the  same 
as  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums  (Pfannkuche,  On  the 
Language  ofPakitine  m  the  Age  ofCkriet  and  hit  Apot- 
ties,  translated  in  the  Bib,  Repoeitorg,  Apr.  1881,  and 
reprinted  in  the  BU>,  Cabinet^  vol.  ii).  In  this  lan- 
guage some,  of  the  apocryphal  books  were  written 
(Jerome,  Praf,  in  TobU,  Judith,  1  Mace,),  the  work 
of  Josephus  on  the  Jewish  war  {De  BtUo  Jud.^  prsf. 
§  1\  and,  as  some  suppose,  the  original  Gospel  by 
Matthew.  It  is  designated  by  Jerome  the  Syro-Chal- 
daic  (contr,  Pelqg,  iii,  1),  and  by  this  name  it  is  now 
commonly  known.  The  Talmudiste  intend  this  when 
they  speak  of  the  Syriac  or  Aramaic  (Lightfoot,  ffor, 
ffeb,  on  Matt,  v,  18).    See  Hebrew  Lakouaob. 

The  Chaldee  is  written  in  the  square  character  in 
which  the  Hebrew  now  appears.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  proper  Ctialdee  character,  and  to  have  super- 
seded the  old  Hebrew  or  Samariten  character  after  the 
exile.  The  Palmyrean  and  the  Egypto-Aramaic  let- 
ters [see  Alphabet]  much  more  closely  resemble  the 
square  character  than  the  ancient  Hebrew  of  the  coins 
(Kopp,  BUder  vmd  Schnften,  ii,  164  sq.).  See  Chal- 
dee Language. 

2.  The  Western  Aramaic  or  Strlac — Of  this 
in  ito  ancient  form  no  specimens  remain.  As  it  is 
known  to  us,  it  is  the  dialect  of  a  Christianized  peo- 
ple, and  its  oldest  document  is  the  translation  of  the 
N.  T.,  which  was  probably  made  in  the  second  cen- 
tury.   See  Striac  Versions. 

As  compared  with  the  Arabic,  and  even  with  the 
Hebrew,  the  Syriac  is  a  poor  language;  it  is  also 
harsher  and  flatter  than  the  Hebrew.  As  it  in  now 
extant,  it  abounds  in  forelfm  adulterations,  having  re- 
ceived words  successively  from  the  Persian,  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  Arabic,  and  even,  in  its  more  recent 
stote,  fhnn  the  Crusaders. 

The  Syriac  of  the  early  times  is  said  to  have  had 
dialecte.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  has  come  down 
to  us.  The  Syriac  of  the  sacred  books  diifers  from 
that  preserved  in  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  so  far 
as  those  can  be  said  to  convey  to  us  any  information 
on  this  point,  and  the  later  Syriac  of  the  Maronites 
and  of  the  Nestorians  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  an  older  date.  What  Adler  has  called  the  Hioro- 
solymitan  dialect  is  a  rude  and  harsh  dialect,  ftill  of 
fbnign  words,  and  more  akin  to  the  Chaldee  than  to 


the  Syriac.  The  Syriac  is  written  in  two  dilTerent 
characters,  the  Estrangelo  and  the  Pteshito.  Of  theie 
the  Estrangelo  is  the  more  ancient ;  indeed,  it  is  mon 
andent  apparently  than  the  characters  of  the  PahsT- 
rene  and  the  Egypto-Aramaic  inscriptions.  Assemtii- 
ni  derives  the  word  from  the  Greek  oTpvyy{j\o^,rmaii 
(^Bibl,  Orient,  iii,  pt.  ii,  p.  878) ;  but  this  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  character  itself,  which  is  aogolar 
rdther  than  round.  The  most  probable  derirstion  is 
fh>m  the  Arabic  eeti,  uritkig,  and  anjU,  goqxi.  The 
Peshito  is  that  commonly  in  use,  and  is  simply  tin 
Estrangelo  reduced  to  a  more  readable  form.  See 
Striac  Language. 

8.  The  Samarttan.— This  is  a  mixture  of  Aximi^ 
and  Hebrew.     It  is  marked  by  frequent  permotatioDs 
of  the  gutturals.     The  character  used  b  the  most  an- 
ciept  of  the  Shemitic  characters,  which  the  Samaritutt 
retained  when  the  Hebrews  adopted  the  square  chsr« 
acter.     Few  remains  of  this  dialect  are  extant    Be- 
sides the  translation  of  the  Penteteuch  [see  Samaei- 
tan  Versions],  only  some  liturgical  hymns  used  by 
Castell,  and  cited  by  him  as  Uturgia  DamatcenorvM, 
and  the  poems  collected  and  edited  by  Gesenius  (Cor- 
ffitna  S^tmaritana)  in  the  first  fasciculus  of  his  AneeiO' 
ta  Orientaiia,  remain.     (Korinus,  Opuecula  JSTcAroo- 
Samtnitana,  1667;  Cellarius,  fforcs  SamaritamBt,  ieom^ 
}703;  Uhlemann,  Institatt,  Ling,  Samariiamr,  lips. 
1887.)    See  Samaritan  Lanovaoe. 

4.  The  Sabian  or  Nazorean.— This  is  the  kn- 
guage  of  a  sect  on  the  banks  of  the  Enphrates  and  Ti- 
gris who  took  to  themselves  (at  least  in  part)  the  name 
of  Mendeites  (Gnostics)  or  Nazoreans,  but  were  called 
Sabians  by  the  Arabians.   .Some  of  th«r  relijpoos 
writings  are  extant  in  the  libraries  at  Paris  and  Ox- 
ford.    Thefar  great  book  (Ra'n  K^^p),  the  IJttr  Ada- 
mi,  has  been  edited  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Kst- 
thias  Norberg,  Prof,  at  Lund,  who  died  in  1826,  undif 
the  title  Codex  Nataraut,  Liber  Adami  AppeUatat  (S 
parte  4to,  Lund,  1815-16) ;  this  was  followed  by  a  Lex- 
icon (1816)  and  an  Onomagtieon  (1817)  on  the  book  by 
the  same.    The  language  is  a  jargon  between  Syriac 
and  Chaldee;  it  uses  great  freedom  with  the  guttu- 
rals, and  indulges  in  frequent  commutations  of  other 
letters ;  and  in  general  is  harsh  and  irregular,  with 
many  grammatical  improprieties,  and  a  Urge  infosioD 
of  Persic  words.     The  MSS.  are  written  in  a  peculiar 
character ;  the  letters  are  formed  like  those  of  the 
Nestorian  Syriac,  and  the  vpwels  are  inserted  as  le^ 
ters  in  the  text. 

5.  The  Palmtrene. — ^On  the  ruina  of  the  andent 
city  of  Palmyra  or  Tadmor  have  been  foand  many  in- 
scriptions, of  which  a  great  part  are  bilingual,  Greek, 
and  Aramaic.     A  collection  of  these  was  made  by 
Robert  Wood,  and  published  by  him  in  a  work  enti- 
tled The  Bmnt  of  Palmyra  (Lond.  1753)  ;  they  were 
soon  afterward  made  the  object  of  learned  examina- 
tion by  Barth^lemy  at  Paris  and  Swinton  at  Oxfard, 
especially  the  latter  {E^rpUcation  of  the  Interiptiem  ta 
the  Palmyrene  Language,  in  the  48th  vol.  of  the  PhSo- 
sophieal  Trmeactione,  p.'690-7!»6).     These  inacriptioBS 
are  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries ;  they  are 
of  little  intrinsic  importence.     The  language  closely 
resembles  the  Syriac,  and  is  written  in  a  characto 
akin  to  the  square  character,  but  a  little  indining  to  a 
cursive  mode  of  writing. 

6.  The  Eotpto-Aramaic— This  is  foimd  on  soma 
ancient  Egyptian  monumente,  proceeding  firohably 
from  Jews  who  had  come  from  Palestine  to  Babylonia. 
Among  these  is  the  famous  Carpentras  inaeriptian,  M 
called  from  ite  present  location  in  the  south  of  Fiance : 
thu,  Gesenius  thinks,  is  the  production  of  a  Syrian 
from  the  Selencidinian  empire  residing  in  dcyvt*;  but 
this  is  less  probable  than  that  it  is  the  ptodnctioii  of  a 
Jew  inclining  to  the  Egyptian  worships  Some  MSS. 
on  papyrus  also  belong  to  this  head  (a%%  Geseauna, 
Monumenta  Phan,  i,  226>245).     The  lan^oa^e  b  Aim- 
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niic,  ehlear  icMmbling  tha  CluldM,  but  witb  a  He- 
im  Inhulmi^Kitto,  a.  v. 
Annulo  Veralons.     See  Stbiac  Tbbsiohs; 

A'nunltau  (Heb.  Anmatifoi;  ma^jt,  Sept.  >) 
Ii(u,IChc<».Tii,  14),  &  fgiMla  Syrian,  aa  tha  word 
it  ibawban  nDderad.     Sh  Arax. 

> 'Tam-nahaxa 'Vm  (Hob.  .4nnn'  tfoAam'fim, 
D^^rn  a^»,  Sept.  Mwoimropia  lupine,  P"-  1", 
thJeVtbe  ngioa  between  tha  riven  Euphratoa  and 
Tigria,  I  e.  MetBpolamia,  ai  it  ii  a'.Mwhere  Tendered. 
SteAuM. 
Anun-Zobab.  Sea  Abam. 
A'nn  (Heb.  Anm',  '|^X,  tdUffoat;  Sept.  Apni', 
r.  r.  'ippar),  ths  aecond  named  of  the  two  foaa  of  Di- 
•hin,  and  graadna  of  Seir  tbe  Horito  (Can.  isivJ, 
»;  lCliron.l,4Z).     B.C.  cir.  196S. 

Ai'MIt  (Heb.  -4rara(',  B'inx,  accord,  to  BobUn 
nd  BtnTej  from  Saaicrit  arjFomrla,  "aacred  land;" 
tltpt.'Apa|»r;  v.  i.  in  !  Kln)^  xiv,  87,  Apapo^,  In 
IiL  uiTii,  Se,  Ap/UMO  ;  *.  T.  in  Jar.  II,  37,  'ApapiS, 
'tparii,  ete.\  ocean  noirhen  [n  Scriplun  aa  tbe 
BUDBof  a  Dxrantajn,  but  ontj  ■•  the  name  of  a  coan- 
Ut,  apoD  the  "monntaina"  of  which  the  irk  raated 
itmf  tba  anbaidaiKe  of  tha  flood  (G«n.  viii,  4).  In 
tKbgixlK,  87;  Iu.xxzvii,B8<ln  both  which  h  la 
Rnderad  "  ArnManim"),  it  la  apokori  of  aa  tha  conntiy 
■rliitlwr  tha  aona  of  Scpnacberib,  king  of  AM^ria,  fled, 
(llirlherfaadninrderadlheii'btber.  Tha  apocryphal 
tmk  at  Tablt  (i,  31)  aaya  it  wai  iIq  tA  op<t  'ApapaO, 
"lo  tba  mouatoiM  of  Aianth."  Thli  palnta  to  a  tar- 
ritarr  wbkh  did  not  form  part  of  the  Immediate  do- 
miaiao  of  Aaaj^a,  and  yet  mlgbt  not  bo  far  off  from 
it.  Tba  deacription  ii  quite  applicable  to  Armenia, 
ud  the  tndiUon  of  that  coantrj  bean  that  Sennach- 
Bib'i  loni  were  kindly  rcceivad  by  King  I>anirr,  who 
allnttd  tbaoi  psniona  of  land  borJering  on  AaayiU, 
■Kt  that  in  couno  of  time  thair  poaterity  alao  e)tal>- 
liahad  an  independent  kingdom,  called  Vaapnnkan 
(Adiaa'a  Traiut.  at  Chamkh'*  UUt.  nf  Armenia,  i,  88, 
It).  Tho  oDly  other  Scriptsra  text  where  the  word 
ocean  (Jer.  li,  37)  mantiona  Ararat,  along  «ltb  Minn! 
aad  Aahkanaz,  >a  kingdama  aammoncd  lo  arm  them- 
mItc*  agaiiut  Babylon.  In  tha  parallel  pLaro  In  laa. 
liii,  2-4,  the  tnvaden  of  Bahvlonia  an  deactibed  as 
"iBBing  from  the  nountalna;"  and  If  by  Uinni  we 
■bdentand  the  Minjiu  In  Armenia,  mentioned  by 
Nichidaa  of  Damaacoa  (Joaepbna,  AiU.  1,  8,  8),  and  by 
Aiikrma  aome  coontry  on  tha  Ktaimt  Sea,  which  may 
hare  bad  ita  original  name,  ^nenoa,  from  Aahkanaa,  a 
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•on  of  Gomer,  the  pmganltor  of  the  Clmmeriana  (Gap, 
X,  3,  B),  than  We  arrive  at  tha  tame  concluaion,  rii. 
that  Anrat  waa  a  mountsinoDa  region  north  of  Aa. 
Syria,  and  in  alt  probability  in  Armenia.  In  Eaak. 
xixvlii,  G,  we  Hod  Togannah,  another  part  of  Arma> 
nia,  connected  witb  Gomer,  and  in  Eiek.  xxvii,  14, 
with  Meahecli  and  Tubal,  all  tribes  of  tha  north. 
With  this  agne  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  and  ChrU- 
tiaa  churchea  (Joaephaa,  AM.  i,  3,  fi;  Enieb.  Frap. 
Eamg.  ix,lj,19i  Jerome  im  ]ta.  I.  c),  and  llkawiaa 
the  accounts  of  tha  native  Armenian  writers,  who  in- 
form oa  that  Ararad  waa  the  name  of  one  of  ths  an' 
dent  provincea  of  their  countrj-,  auppostd  to  corre- 
•pond  to  the  modem  pachalics  of  Kan  and  Bayaiid, 
and  part  of  Kardistan.  According  to  the  tradmoa 
preaerved  in  Uoaea  of  Chonne  (in  his  Hitlor,  Armai. 
p.  861,  ed.Whlaton,  Lond.  17BG).  the  name  of  Ararat 
<raa  derived  from  Aral,  the  eighth  of  the  native  prlncea, 
who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  tba  Babylonians  abont 
B.C.  1760  ;  in  memory  of  which  the  whole  province 
vai  called  A  raf-iaral,  i.  a.  the  rain  of  AraL  (See  Ht- 
chaalia,  Svppl.  1, 180  aq. ;  Toch,  Ct%.  p.  I'd  *q.)  Rev. 
E.  Smith,  who  made  an  wcploring  tonr  In  Pania  and 
Armenia  in  IBSO  and  1881,  remarka  in  the  B&lieal 
Rrjumlory,  1882.  p.  SOS,  "The  name  of  Ararat  occun 
but  twice  in  the  Uld  Tiwtament  (Gen.  viil,  1,  and  Jer. 
li,  27),  and  lx>th  tlmea  as  the  name  of  a  country, 
irltich  in  the  laat  pasaage  ia  aaid  to  have  a  king.  Jt  li 
well  known  that  this  was  the  name  of  ona  of  the  flf. 
teen  prorlneea  of  Armenia.  It  waa  situated  nearly  In 
the  eeatre  of  the  kingdom  ;  waa  very  extetitive, 
reaching  from  a  point  above  aeven  or  eight  milea  eaat 
of  the  modem  Erzroom.to  within  thirty  or  fbrty  milea 
of  Nakhchewan ;  yielded  to  none  In  fertility,  being 
watered  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  the  A^ 
axes,  which  divided  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts; 
and  contained  aome  eight  ot  ten  cities,  which  war* 
BiKttesslvcly  the  rraidences  of  tbe  kin^,  princes,  or 
govemon  of  Armenia  from  tha  commencement  of  ita 
political  exlstciiee,  about  3000  yean  B.C.  according  to 
Armenian  tradition,  until  the  extinction  of  the  Pagra. 
tian  dynasty,  about  tbe  middle  of  tha  eleventh  centu- 
ry \  with  the  exception  of  abont  SSOyean  at  tha  conv- 
mencement  of  the  Arsaclan  dynasty,  whenNisibis  and 
Oria  were  tbe  capitals.  It  is  therafore  not  nnnatun! 
that  this  name  should  be  lubetituted  for  that  of  tha 
whole  kingdom,  and  thua  become  known  to  fc^elgn 
nations,  and  that  the  king  of  Armenia  aboold  be  call- 
ed tba  king  of  Ararat."      See  Cc'tEirORM  l>tac8tl<- 

But  though  It  may  be  conelndad  with  tolerable  oar- 
tainty  that  tho  land  which  has  thus  become  intimately 
connected  with  tbe  name  Ararat  la  to  be  identifled  with 
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a  poriSon  of  Aimenia,  We  possets  no  histoiicsl  data  for 
fixing  on  any  one  moantain  in  that  country  as  the 
lesting-plaoe  of  the  ark.  It  probably  grounded  on 
some  of  the  lower  peaks  of  the  chain  of  mountains  en- 
eficUng  that  region.  This  supposition  best  accords 
with  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  and  does  not 
conflict  with  the  language  of  the  text  when  properly 
weighed.  See  Deluge.  If  our  supposition  be  cor- 
rectf  then,  for  any  thing  tliat  appears  to  the  contrary, 
the  ark  did  not  touch  the  earth  until  the  waters  wers 
abated  to  a  level  with  the  lower  valleys  or  plains,  and, 
donseqnently,  the  inmates  were  not  left  upon  a  dreai^* 
^elevation  of  16,000  or  17,000  feet,  never  till  of  late 
deemed  accessible  to  human  footsteps,  and  their  safb 
descent  from  which,  along  with  all  the  **  living  crea- 
tures" committed  to  their  care,  would  have  been  a 
greater  miracle  than  their  deliverance  ftom  the  flood. 
By  this  explanation  also  we  obviate  the  geolo^cal  ob- 
jection against  the  mountain,  now  called  Ararat,  hav- 
ing been  submerged,  which  would  imply  a  universal 
deluge,  whereas  by  the  "  mountains  of  Ararat"  may 
be  understood  some  lower  chain  in  Armenia,  whoso 
height  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  a 
partial  flood.  Finally,  we  on  this  h}*pothesis  solve 
the  question :  If  the  descendants  of  'Soih  settled  near 
the  resting-place  of  the  ark  in  Armenia,  how  could 
they  be  said  to  approach  the  plain  of  Shinar  (Gen.  xi, 
2),  or  Babylonia, /Aim  /As  E-Mi  f  For,  as  we  read  the 
narrative,  the  precise  resting-place  of  the  ark  is  no- 
where mentioned;  and  though  for  a  time  stationary 
'*  over**  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  it  may,  before  the 
final  subsidence  of  the  waters,  have  been  carried  con- 
siderably to  the  east  of  them.  (See  Raumer,  in  the 
Uertka,  1829,  xiii,  888  sq. ;  corop.  Hoff,  Getck.  d.  ErdU 
o6e^Udb«,  Gotha,  1884,  iii,  869.)    See  Ark. 

The  ancients,  however,  attached  a  peculiar  sacred- 
ness  to  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and  hence  the  be- 
lief was  early  propagated  that  the  ark  must  have 
rested  on  some  such  lofty  eminence.  The  earliest 
tradition  fixed  on  one  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separate  Armenia  on  the  south  from  Mesopotamia,  and 
which,  as  they  also  enclose  Kurdistan,  the  land  of  the 
Kurds,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Kardu  or  Carduchian 
range,  corrupted  into  Gordi«an  and  Cordyaan.  This 
opinion  prevailed  amon^  the  Chaldasans,  if  we  may 
rely  on  the  testimony  of  Berosns  as  quoted  by  Jose- 
phns  {Ani,  i,  8, 6) :  "  It  is  said  there  is  still  some  part 
of  this  ship  in  Armenia,  at  the  mountain  of  the  Cor- 
dy«ans  [Kt^pdvauav^Koords]^  and  tliat  people  carry 
off  pieces  of  the  bitumen,  which  the}*  use  as  amulets." 
(See  Oralli,  Suppl,  not.  ad  NicoL  Damase.  p.  58 ;  Rit- 
ter,  Erdk,  x,  859  sq.)  The  same  is  raported  by  Aby- 
denus  (in  Euseb.  Prop.  Eoang,  Ix,  4),  who  says  they 
employed  the  wood  of  the  vessel  against  diseases. 
Hence  we  an  prepared  to  find  the  tradition  adopted 
by  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts,  as  well  as  by  the  Syriac 
translaton  and  commentatora,  and  all  the  Syrian 
churches.  In  the  three  texts  where  "  Ararat"  occun, 
the  Targvm  of  Onkelos  has  ^^"^^j  Kardm;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Buxtorf,  the  term  '*  Kardyan"  was  in  Chal- 
dee sjnionymous  with  "  Armenian."  At  Gen.  viii,  4, 
the  Arabic  of  Erpenius  has  JeUl  tLKamd  (the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Kurds),  which  is  lilcewise  found  in  the 
**JBook  of  Adam"  of  the  Zabnans.  For  other  proofs 
that  this  was  the  pravalent  opinion  among  the  East- 
em  Churches,  the  reader  may  consult  Eutychins  (/!»- 
noZf)  and  Epiphanius  {Hceri$,  18).  It  was  no  doubt 
from  this  source  that  it  was  borrowed  by  Mohammed, 
who  in  his  Koran  (xi,  46)  says  *'  The  ark  rested  on 
the  mountain  Al-Judi."  That  name  was  probably  a 
oormption  of  Giordi,  i.  e.  Gordim&n  (the  designation 
given  to  the  entire  range),  but  afterward  applied  to 
the  special  locality  where  the  ark  was  supposed  to 
have  rested.  This  is  on  a  mountain  a  little  to  the 
oast  of  Jesirah  ibn  Omar  (the  ancient  Besabde)  on  the 
Tigris.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  a  vil- 
lage called  Karj/a  Tkamuun,  I.  e.  the  Tillage  of  the 


Eighty— that  being  the  number  (and  not  eight)  wnA 
from  the  flood  according  to  the  Mohammedan  UM 
(Abulfeda,  AtUeUlam.  p.  17).    The  historian  Ehnsdn 
mentions  that  the  Emperor  Heracliiis  went  up,  and 
visited  this  as  "  the  place  of  the  ark."    Here,  or  in 
the  neighlwrhood,  was  once  a  famous  Kestorisn  bob- 
aster}* — "  the  Monastery  of  the  Ark,"  destroyed  hy 
lightning  in  A.D.  776  (see  Aaseroani,  BOL  Or.  ii,  m). 
The  credulous  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  ssys  that  a 
mosque  was  built  at  Mount  Judi,  "  of  tho  reoiaioa  of 
the  aric,"  by  the  Caliph  Omar.     Kinneir,  in  describing 
his  Journey  from  Jezirah  along  the  left  bank  of  tlieTi< 
gris  to  Nahr  Van,  says  (TVue.  p.  458),  **  We  had  a  chain 
of  mountains  running  parallel  with  the  road  on  the 
left  hand.     Thb  range  is  called  the  Juia  Lag  (Le. 
mountain)  by  the  Turks,  and  one  of  the  inhsbiUnU  of 
Nahr  Van  assured  me  that  he  had  fteqaently  seen 
the  remains  of  Noah^s  ark  on  a  lofty  peak  behiod 
that  village."     (Comp.  Rich*s  JTirrdwIaii,  ii,  124.)    k 
French  Mtvoiif,  Eugene  Bor6,  who  viaited  those  paiti, 
says  the  Mohammedan  dervishes  still  maintain  here  a 
perpetuaUy  burning  lamp  in  an  oratory  (Rnue  Fr»' 
four,  vol.  xii;  or  the  Semetar  of  October  2,  1889). 
The  selection  of  this  range  was  natural  to  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  Mesopotamian  plain;  for  it  .presents  an 
apparently  insurmountable  barrier  on  that  side,  heUf- 
ming  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  with  abrupt  dediri- 
ties  so  closely  that  only  during  the  summer  months  is 
any  passage  afforded  between  the  moantain  and  liver 
(Ainsworth*s  TrareU  in  track  of  the  Ten  Tktmaiidy  p» 
154).     Josephus  also  quotes  Nicolaus  Dsmasoenns  to 
the  effect  that  a  mountain  named  Bans,  beyond  KUn- 
ynAf  was  the  spot.    This  has  been  identified  with  Yam, 
a  mountain  mentioned  by  St.  Martin  (J/ins.  far  VAt' 
msiue,  i,  265)  as  rising  to  the  north  of  Lake  Van;  bat 
the  only  important  mountain  in  the  position  indicated 
is  described  by  recent  travellen  under  the  name  Seihm 
Toffh;  and  we  are  therefore  inclined  to  accept  the 
emendation  of  Schroeder,  who  proposes  to  read  Mane 
the  indigenous  name  of  Mount  ^raro^,  tar  Bapit. 
After  the  disappearance  of  the  Kestorian  monastery, 
the  tradition  which  fixed  the  site  of  the  ark  on  Uoont 
Judi  appean  to  have  declined  in  credit,  or  been  chief- 
ly confined  to  Mohammedans,  and  gave  place  (at  leait 
among  the  Christians  of  the  West)  to  tfaust  which  now 
olitains,  and  according  to  which  the  ark  reeted  on  a 
great  mountain  in  the  north  of  Armenia — to  which  (so 
strong]}'  did  the  idea  take  hold  of  the  popular  belief) 
was,  in  course  of  time,  given  the  very  name  of  Ararat, 
as. if  no  donbt  could.  ^  entertained  that  it  was  the 
Ararat  of  Scripture.     We  have  seen,  however,  that  hi 
the  Bible  Ararat  is  nowhere  the  name  of  a  mountain, 
and  by  tho  native  Armenians  the  mountain  in  ques- 
tion was  never  so  designated;  it  is  by  them  called 
J/dcit,  and  by  the  Turks  Agknr^agk,  i.  e.  '*The 
Heavy  or  Great  Mountain"  (see  K&mpfier,  AeMsa.  ii, 
428  sq.).     Tho  VulgaU  and  Jerome,  indeed,  reader 
Ararat  by  "Armenia,"  but  they. do  not  particnlsriae 
any  one  mountain.     Still  there  is  no  donbt  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  tradition  of  this  being  (aa  it  is  some- 
times termed)  the  **  Mother  of  the  World."    The  Pfer- 
sUns  call  it  KukU^Xuek,  *'  Noah*s  MonnUin."    The 
Armenian  etymology  of  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Nakhchevan  (which  lies  east  of  it)  is  said  to  be  "first 
place  of  descent  or  lodging,'*  being  regarded  as  the 
place  where  Noah  resided  after  descending  fkom  the 
mount.     It  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (^Ant,  i,  3,  5) 
under  a  Greek  name  of  similar  import,  vis.  'Awofiarih 
piop  ("landing-place"),  and  by  Ptolemy  (▼,  18,  §  12) 
as  yeumana  (Salovava,  see  Chesney,  Exptd,  to  tkt 
Eupkrat.  i,  146). 

1.  The  mountain  thus  known  to  Europeans  at  Ara- 
rat consists  of  two  immense  conical  elerationa  (one 
peak  considerably  lower  than  the  other),  towering  in 
massive  and  majestic  grandeur  from  the  valley  of  the 
Aras,  the  ancient  Araxes.  Smith  and  Dwight  give 
its  position  north  57°  west  of  Kakhchevan,  and  aonth 
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85°  wcft  of  Erinm  (iSeieorrAet  in  Armema^  p.  367); 
and  Rmtrk,  in  describing  it  before  tlie  recent  earth- 
quake, that  in  no  put  of  the  world  had  they  seen  any 
moonUin  whose  imposing  appearance  could  plead  half 
80  powerfully  as  this  a  claim  to  the  honor  of  having 
once  been  the  stepping-stone  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new.    **  It  appeared,"  says  Ker  Porter,  **as 
if  the  hogest  mountains  of  the  world  had  been  piled 
upon  each  other  to  form  this  one  sublime  immensity 
3f  eaith,  and  rocks,  and  snow.     The  icy  peaks  of  its 
double  heads  rose  majestically  into  the  clear  and 
cbodless  heavens ;  the  snn  blaaed  bright  upon  them, 
and  the  leilection  sent  forth  a  dazsUng  radiance  equal 
to  other  suns.    My  eye,  not  able  to  rest  for  any  length 
of  time  upon  the  blinding  glory  of  its  summits,  wan- 
dered down  the  apparently  interminable  sides,  till  I 
oooJd  no  longer  trace  their  vast  linos  in  the  mists  of 
the  horiion ;  when  an  irrepressiblo  impulse  immedi- 
ately cairying  my  eye  upward  again  refixed  my  gaxe 
ipon  the  awful  glare  of  Ararat"  {Trap,  i,  182  sq. ;  ii, 
686  sq.).    To  the  same  effect  Morier  writes :  **  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  beautiful  than  its  shape,  more  awful 
than  its  height.    All  the  surrounding  mounteins  sink 
into  tnaignificanoe  when  compared  to  it.    It  is  perfect 
ia  all  its  parts ;  no  hard  rugged  feature,  no  unnatural 
piominences;  every  thing  is  in  harmony,  and  all  com- 
bmes  to  render  it  one  of  the  sublimest  objects  in  na* 
tore"  (Joumqf,  c.  xvi ;  Second  Journey,  p.  812).    Sev- 
en] attempts  had  been  made  to  reach  the  top  of  Anu 
rat,  but  few  persons  had  got  beyond  the  limit  of  per- 
petual rnow.     The  F^nch  traveller  Toumefort,  in  the 
rear  1700,  long  persevered  in  the  face  of  many  diffi- 
rultiea,  but  was  foiled  in  the  end.     About  a  century 
later  the  Pacha  of  Bayasid  undertook  the  ascent  with 
BO  better  sncceM.    Tlie  honor  was  reserved  to  a  Ger- 
nian.  Dr.  Parrot,  in  the  employment  of  Russia,  who 
(in  his  Reue  turn  Ararai^  Berl.  1884 ;  translated  by  W. 
T.CooIey,  Lond.  and  K.  Y.)  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars :  '*  The  summit  of  the  Great  Ararat  is  in  S9° 
42'  north  lat.,  and  61°  65'  east  long,  from  Ferro.     Its 
perpendicular  height  is  16,254  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  aea,  and  18,850  above  the  plain  of  the 
Araxes.    The  Little  Ararat  is  12,284  Paris  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  9561  above  the  plain  of  the  Araxes." 
After  he  and  his  party  had  failed  in  two  attempts  to 
Moend,  the  third  was  snccessful,  and  on  the  27th  of 
September  (O.  S.),  1829,  they  stood  on  the  aomroit  of 
Mount  Ararat.     It  was  a  slightly  convex,  almost  cir- 
cular platform,  about  200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  eternal  ice,  unbroken  by  a  rock  or  stono ;  on 
•ecoont  of  the  great  distances,  nothing  could  bo  seen 
dktinctly.     The  observations  effected  by  Parrot  have 
been  fhlly  confirmed  by  another  Russian  traveller,  H. 
Abich,  who,  with  six  companions,  reached  the  top  of 
the  Great  Ararat  without  difficulty,  July  29, 1845.    He 
reports  that,  from  the  valley  between  the  two  peaks, 
nearly  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  ascent 
can  with  fiacility  be  accomplished.     It  would  appear 
even  that  the  ascent  is  easier  than  that  of  Mont  Blanc ; 
end  the  beat  period  for  the  enterprise  is  the  end  of 
July  or  beginning  of  August,  when  there  is  annually 
■  a  period  of  atmosipheric  quiet,  and  a  clear  unclouded 
ikr.    Another  Russian,  M.  AntonomofT,  has  also  as- 
cended to  the  top;  and  an  Englishman,  named  Sey- 
mour, accompanies!  by  a  guide  to  tourists  named  Or- 
viooe,  and  escorted  by  four  Cossacks  and  three  Arme- 
nians, claims  likewise  to  have  ascended  the  mountain, 
and  to  hare  reached  the  level  summit  of  the  highest 
peak  on  the  17th  September,  1846.     (See  extract  from 
a  letter  in  the  CSattfoae,  a  St.  Petersburg  Journal,  Atk- 
rmnm.  No.  1065,  p.  914.)    That  the  mountain  is  of 
volcanic  origin  is  evidenced  by  the  immense  masses 
of  lava,  cinders,  and  porphyry  with  which  the  middle 
region  is  covered ;  a  deep  deft  on  its  northern  side 
has  been  regarded  aa  the  site  of  its  crater,  and  this 
cleft  has  been  the  scene  of  a  terrible  catastrophe. 
An  eaithgnake,  which  in  a  hn  moments  changed  the 


entire  aspect  of  the  country,  commenced  on  July  2, 
1840,  and  continued,  at  intervals,  until  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. Traces  of  fissures  and  land-slips  have  been 
left  on  the  surfiace  of  the  earth,  which  the  eye  of  the 
scientific  observer  will  recognise  after  many  ages. 
Clouds  of  reddish  smoke  and  a  strong  smell  of  sul- 
phur, which  pervaded  the  neighborhood  after  the 
earthquake,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  powers 
of  the  mountain  are  not  altogether  dormant.  Ihe  de- 
struction of  houses  and  other  property  in  a  wide  tract 
of  country  around  was  very  great;  fortunately,  the 
earthquake  having  happened  during  the  day,  the  loss 
of  lives  did  not  exceed  fifty.  The  scene  of  greatest 
devastatk>n  was  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Akorhi,  where 
the  masses  of  rock,  ice,  and  snow,  detached  from  the 
summit  of  Ararat  and  its  lateral  points,  were  thrown 
at  one  single  bound  from  a  height  of  6000  feet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  where  they  lay  scattered  over 
an  extent  of  several  miles.  (See  Major  Voskoboini-- 
kof's  Keportf  in  the  Atkenattm  for  1841,  p.  157.)  Par- 
rot describes  the  secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle  de- 
pression which  connects  the  two  eminences  he  sur- 
mises that  the  ark  rested  (Jowney  to  Ararat^  p.  179). 
The  region  immediately  below  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow  is  barren,  and  un  visited  by  beast  or  bird.  Wag- 
ner {Reue,  p.  185)  describes  the  silence  and  solitude 
that  reign  there  as  quite  overpowering.  Argwri,  the 
only  village  known  to  have  been  built  on  its  slopes, 
was  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  Noah 
planted  his  vineyard.  Lower  down,  in  the  plain  of 
Araxes,  is  Nakhchevan,  where  the  patriarch  is  reputed 
to  have  been  buried  (see  Am.  Bib.  Rfpos,  April,  1886, 
p.  890-416).— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Noar. 

2.  Returning  to  the  broader  signification  we  have 
assigned  to  the  term  "the  mountains  of  Ararat,"  as 
co-extensive  with  the  Armenian  plateau  fhmi  the  base 
of  Ararat  in  the  north  to  the  range  of  Kurdistan  in 
the  sonth,  we  notice  the  following  characteristics  of 
that  region  as  illustrating  the  Biide  narrative:  (1.) 
Its  elevation.  It  rises  as  a  rocky  ihland  out  of  a  sea 
of  plain  to  a  height  of  from  6000  to  7000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a  surface  of  extensive 
plains,  whence,  as  fh>m  a  fresh  base,  spring  important 
and  lofty  mountain-ranges,  having  a  generally  paral- 
lel direction  from  east  to  west,  and  connected  with 
each  other  I  y  transverse  ridges  of  moderate  height. 
(2.)  Jti  geographical  poaiiion.  The  Armenian  plateau 
stands  equidiftant  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspiali 
seas  on  the  north,  and  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
tho  Mediterranean  on  the  south.  With  the  first  it  is 
connected  by  the  Acampsis,  with  the  second  by  the 
Araxes,  with  the  third  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
the  latter  of  which  also  serves  as  an  outlet  toward  the 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.  These  seas 
were  the  high  roads  of  primitive  colonization,  and  the 
plains  watered  l.y  these  rivers  were  the  seats  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  antiquity,  the  Assyrians,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Medes,  and  the  Colchians.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  the  di^perrion  of  the  nations,  Ar- 
menia is  the  true  centre  {(ft^aXu^^  of  the  world;  end 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that-  at  the  present  day  Ararat 
is  the  great  boundar^'-stone  between  the  empires  of 
Russia,  Turkey,  and  Persia.  (8.)  Jt$  fhg8:'eal  forma- 
tion. The  Armenian  plateau  is  tho  result  of  volcanic 
agencies :  the  plains  as  well  as  the  mountains  supply 
evidence  of  thu.  Armenia,  however,  differs  material- 
ly from  other  regions  of  similar  geological  formation, 
as,  for  instance,  the  neighboring  range  of  Caucasus, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise  to  a  sharp,  well-defined 
central  crest,  but  expands  into  plains  or  steppes,  sepa- 
rated by  a  graduated  series  of  subordinate  ranges. 
Wagner  {Reise,  p.  263)  attributes  this  peculiarity  to 
the  longer  period  during  which  the  volcanic  powers 
were  at  work,  and  the  room  afforded  for  the  expansion 
of  the  molten  masses  into  the  surrounding  districts. 
The  result  of  this  expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  fas 
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mora  kocMsibla,  both  fbom  withoat  and  -wlUiiii  its  own 
limits,  than  other  districts  of  similar  elevation :  the 
passes,  though  high,  are  comparatively  easy,  and  there 
ii  no  district  which  is  shut  out  from  communication 
with  its  neighbors.  The  fall  of  the  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  plateau  is  not  decided  in  any  direction,  as 
is  demonstrated  by  the  early  courses  of  the  rivers — 
the  Araxes,  which  flows  into  the  Caspian,  rising  west- 
ward of  either  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at 
first  a  northerly  direction — the  Euphrates,  which  flows 
to  the  south,  rising  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  tak^ 
ing  a  westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  climate  is  severe. 
Winter  lasts  Arom  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded 
by  a  brief  spring  and  a  summer  of  intense  heat.  The 
contrast  between  the  plateau  and  the  a4}acent  coun- 
tries is  striking:  in  April,  when  the  Mesopotamian 
plains  are  scorched  with  heat,  and  on  the  Euxine 
shore  the  azalea  and  rhododendron  are  in  bloom,  the 
Armenian  plains  are  still  covered  with  snow ;  and  in 
the  early  part  of  September  it  ft^eezes  keenly  at  night. 
(6.)  The  vegettUion  is  more  varied  and  productive  than 
the  climate  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Trees  are  not 
found  on  the  plateau  itself,  but  grass  grows  luxuriant- 
ly, and  furnishes  abundant  pasture  during  the  sum- 
mer months  to  the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat 
and  barley  ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on  the 
Alps  and  the  Pyrenees :  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
short  summer  bring  the  harvest  to  maturity  with  won- 
derful speed.  At  Erzr{im,  more  than  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  crops  appear  above  ground  in 
the  middle  of  Juno,  and  are  ready  for  the  sickle  before 
the  end  of  August  (Wagner,  p.  255).  The  vine  ripens 
at  about  5000  feet,  while  in  Europe  its  limit,  even 
south  of  the  Alps,  is  about  2650  feet.  See  Arxe- 
niA. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations  as  bearing 
upon  the  Biblical  narrative  would  be  to  show  that, 
while  the  elevation  of  the  Armenian  plateau  consti- 
tuted it  the  natural  resting-place  of  the  ark  after  the 
Deluge,  its  geographical  position  and  its  physical 
character  secured  an  impartial  distribution  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  mankind  to  the  various  quarters  of  the  world. 
The  climate  furnished  a  powerful  inducement  to  seek 
the  more  tempting  regions  on  all  sides  of  it.  At  tho 
same  time,  the  character  of  the  vegetation  was  remark- 
ably adapted  to  the  nomad  state  in  which  wo  may 
conceive  the  early  generations  of  Noah's  descendants 
te  have  lived. — Smith,  s.  v.    See  Ethholoot. 

Ar'arath  C^P^fP^^  ^*  ^*  'ApapdT)^  another  form 
(Tobit  i,  21)  of  tho  name  Ababat  (q.  v.). 

▲r&taa  ('Aparoc),  the  author  of  two  astronomical 
poems  in  Greeli,  about  B.C.  270,  fragments  and  Latin 
translations  of  which  are  alone  extant  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Grac,  iv,  87 ;  Schaubach,  Ge9ch,  d,  grUch,  Attronomie^ 
p.  215 ;  Delambre,  HUt.  de  VAstron.  Anciennt),  (For 
an  account  of  his  works  and  their  editions,  see  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Class,  Biog.  s.  v.)  From  the  opening  of  one 
of  these  poems,  entitled  Phctnomena  (^aivd/icva),  tho 
Apostle  Paul  is  thought  to  have  made  the  quotation 
indicated  in  his  speech  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii,  28), 
**As  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said,  *For 
we  are  also  his  offspring;' "  since  the  words  precisely 
agree  (Tow  yog  xai  ykvoQ  iofiiv).  Others,  however 
(see  Kuindl,  Comment,  in  loc),  adduce  similar  senti- 
ments fh>m  Clean thes  (cjc  oov  yap  ykvoQ  iofuv^  Hymn, 
m  Jovem,  6)  and  Pindar  (ev  ^twv  yevoc,  Nem,  6).  A 
few  brief  and  casual  quotations  of  this  kind  have  been 
nuule  the  foundation  of  the  hasty  conclusion  that  Paul 
was  well  read  in  classic  poetry ;  but  this,  from  his  Jew- 
ish education,  is  extremely  improbable.  See  Paul. 
In  this,  the  most  direct  instance,  he  appears  rather  to 
refer  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Greek  mytholo- 
gy, of  which  the  passages  adduced  (alluded  to  in  a  gen- 
eral way  by  Paul,  as  if  taken  second-hand  and  by 
XAooUectUm   merely)    are   the   fluent   expression 


(note  the  pltur.^'poete")*    SeeSehmid,Z)eilrerto(JeB. 
1691). 

Aratl'nah  (Heb.  Aramak%  I^9|l^M,  2  Sam.  zxiv, 
16-24  [ver.  16  HJ'jf  8t,  ver.  18  hj3'^8g,'periiaps  snotb- 
er  form  of  Oman;  Sept.  'Opvd)  or  Or'nan  (Heb.  Or- 
nan' J  "i^^^i  mmbUi  1  Chron.  xxi;  2  Chroa.  iii,l; 
Sept.  Opva),  a  man  of  the  Jebusite  nation,  which  pos- 
soMed  Jerusalem  before  it  was  taken  b}*  the  Isnel- 
ites.  The  angel  of  pestilence,  sent  to  punish  King 
David  for  his  presumptuous  vanity  in  taking  a  cen- 
sus of  the  people,  was  stayed  in  tho  work  of  death 
near  a  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  this  person,  ued 
as  a  threshing-floor,  and  situated  on  Mount  Morisli; 
and  when  he  understood  it  was  required  for  the  site 
of  the  Temple,  he  libendly  offered  the  ground  to  Dt- 
vid  as  a  free  gift;  but  the  king  insisted  on  psyiag 
the  full  value  for  it  (50  shekels  of  silver  according  to 
2  Sam.  xxiv,  18,  but  600  shekels  of  gold  according  to 
1  Chron.  xxi,  18).  B.C.  cir.  1017.  See  David.  Jo- 
sepbus,  who  calls  him  Oronna  COpowa,  AtU.  vii,  13, 
4),  adds  that  he  was  a  wealthy  man  among  the  Jeba- 
sites,  whom  David  spared  in  the  capture  of  the  city  oa 
account  of  bis  good-will  toward  the  Hebrews  (Ant.  vii, 
8,  8).     See  Mobiah. 

Ara>a  (Heb.  AHfa\  S^^'nKj/our,  but  eeo  SinKmis 
Onom,  V.  T,  p.  312  sq. ;  Sept.  'ApfivK  v.  r.  'Apyoffi,  a 
giant,  father  of  Anak  (q.  v.),  from  whom  Hebron 
(q.  V.)  derived  its  early  name  of  Kibjath-Abba,  i.e. 
city  o/Arba  (Josh.  xiv.  15;  xv.  18;  xxi,  11).  B.C. 
ante  1618.    See  Giant. 

Ar'bathite  (Heb.  Arbathi\  "^na^?,  Sept.  *A(w- 
pui^iTffi,  but  in  Chron.  Sapa^e^^ft  v.  r.  rapa/3ai^0, 
an  epithet  of  Abiel,  one  of  David's  warriors  (2  Sun. 
xxiii,  81 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  82),  probably  as  being  an  in- 
habitant of  Ababah  (Josh.  XV,  61 ;  xxiii,  22). 

Arbat'tis  (only  in  tho  dat.  plur.  'Ap0arroic»  ^^ 
many  var.  readings,  see  Grimm,  Handb.  in  loc.),  a  city 
or  region  named  in  connection  with  Galilee  as  being 
despoiled  by  Simon  Maccabeus  (1  Mac  ▼,  28).  Ewald 
(/sr.  Gesch.  iv,  859  note)  thinks  (from  the  Syriac  md- 
ing  Ard  Bot)  that  the  district  now  called  Ard  d-Bati- 
6aA,  north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  is  intended,  and  otb- 
en  have  conjectured  the  AraUKth^  Arabki,  etc.;  but 
the  most  probable  supposition  is  that  of  Roland  (PnUsat. 
p.  192),  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  (comp.  2  Mace, 
v,  8)  of  that  of  the  toparohy  called  by  Joeephns  (War^ 
iii,  8,  4  and  5)  Acbabattine  (q.  v.). 

Arbeh.    See  Locust. 

Ar^eL    See  Beth-abbeu 

Arbe'la  (rti  'ApftriXa),  mentioned  in  1  Mace  Ix, 
2,  as  defining  the  situation  of  Hasaloth,  a  place  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Bacchides  and  Alcimus  at  tlie 
opening  of  the  campaign  in  which  Judas  Maccabsus 
was  killed.     According  to  Josephus  (AnL,  xii,  11, 1) 
this  was  at  Arbela  of  Galilee  («v  'AfV^^Xoic),  a  pUoe 
which  he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Sepphoris,  on  tho 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remarkable  for  ceitain  im- 
pregnable caves,  the  resort  of  robben  and  insurgents, 
and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate  enoonntei 
(comp.  Ant,  xiv,  15, 4  and  5 ;  H'iar,  i,  16,  2  and  3 ;  ii, 
20,  6;  Life,  37).    These  topographical  reqniremenU 
are  fully  met  by  the  existing  /rbid,  a  site  with  a  few 
rains,  west  of  Mejdel,  on  the  south-east  side  of  Che 
Wady  Hamam,  in  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Kuri^n  Hattin.     The  caverns  are  in  the  opposite 
face  of  the  ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of  Kulat  Ibn 
Maan  (Robinson,  ii,  898;  Burckh.  381;   Irhy,  9n. 
As  to  the  change  in  the  name,  the  Arbela  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great  is  called  Irinl  by  the  Arabic  historians 
(Robinson,  ii,  899).     Moreover,  the  present  Irbid  is 
undoubtedly  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  as  Arbel  (see 
Schwarz,  Palest,  189 ;  Reland,  Pahest,  858 ;  Robinson, 
iii,  843  note).     There  seems,  therefore,  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  soundness  of  this  identification  (first  sn^ 
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|NUd  in  Um  JfdKJL  GtL  AmtagoL,  Kof.  1838). 
iim7  U  Bicckidw  wu  od  lU  nwd  from  Antloch 
tbi  lud  of  Jnda*  (yqi-  'lovf  a),  irhicb  thiy  wan  i 
pcHching  "  by  tfae  way  tliat  lauletli  bi  Galgida"  (GU- 
pl),  tbtt  M,  by  tba  valley  of  tlw  Jordan  in  tba  direct 
Um  ta  which  it^d  Vbl     Ewald,  howavar  {GfKk.  Itr. 
It,  no  note).  Iiuiatr,  In  oppoaition  to  Joaepbiu,  Ibat 
the  tngagameDti  of  tliis  campaigD  wars  coafined  to 
Jadaa  propgr,  >  theory  wbkh  drivaa  him  to  conaider 
"Gal^"aitheJil]iliaDonhortiapbiia.     Sac  Gil- 
Oiu    Bnt  hg  adinita  that  no  trace  of  an  Arbeit  in 
that  dincliaii  baa  yet  come  to  light.     ArlieU  la  proU 
(blj  the  Bnu-iRBBL  (q.  V.)  of  Hoa.  X,  14.    "      ' 

ArUU  ('Ap^^o).  uiother  city  men 
EuagUu  and  Jerome  (rMonotC.  a.  v.)  *•  litoatad  b«- 
jmod  Jordan,  near  Pella ;  dsabthaa  the  prawM  /rM; 
1  brga  TDlagB  with  axtenalve  mliu  near  Wady  She. 
lakh,  TiAed  by  Hiwal  tnreller*  (Ritter,  Erik,  xv, 
1064  M^). 

.Af^ta  (Heb.  AiVi,  ''a^K,  Sept.  Ap/^O,  an  epi- 
thet of  Paini  or  Naira],  one  of  Darid'a  waniors  (! 
SaoD.xxiii.sa;  comp.  IQiron.  si,  37},  protMblyaaba- 
higi  nitjveof  the  town  Ahab  (Joib.  xr,62).  In  the 
U«  of  Chnmiclea  it  ii  given  as  £«i-iiSoi,  by  a  change 
in  letlen  not  nnft^uenlly  occnrrlng.  See  Ezbai. 
(Sm  Kennicott,  Ditttrt.  on  !  Sam.  xxiil,  p.  310.) 

Aibo'nal  (Gr.  AtrOmai,  'A^iuvB^  v.  r.  'A/Spuvot, 
Me  Fritnche,  Conmml.  in  lot),  a  atream,  as  it  would 
■en,  ui  Ueeopotamia,  having  aeveral  coniiderable 
cibnoD  it«  Lanka  iihlch  were  dcitroyed  by  Holofemea 
(Judith  ii,  24).  Some  Rgard  it  aa  being  the  aanie  with 
tht  Habur  (q.  r.)  or  Cluboras  of  Scriptnre  (2  Klcga 
nii,  16).  But  it  ia  probably  a.  false  rendering  of  ■ 
biDgliiig  tranalator  for  the  original  Heb.  iritn  *i39a, 
irrW  Ht  rirer,  L  e.  Eupbratea  (see  Hoven,  in  the 
S-rnvr  Ztiltekr.  xiii,  38). 

ArbtlsMl  or  ArbrlHallAB,  Robert  D',  the 
hander  of  the  order  of  FonlavranU,  was  bom  In  1047 
•I  Atbiiwel  or  Arbrasea,  a  village  in  the  dloceae  of 
EritHt,  and  died  Feb.  ib,  1117.  In  10B6  be  was  ap- 
pHDiedrioT-getieraloftbeUBhop  of  Rtnnea,  in  which 
iliwpse  be  labored  aocceiifully  for  the  reatoralion  of 
cbnrch  diacipline.  In  1069  he  became  pTvAwsor  of 
Il^Hih^  at  Angen ;  bat  after  two  yean  he  retired  to 
the  forut  of  Craon,  on  the  fttintier  of  Anjon  and  Bre- 
l^nf.  There  ama  a  namber  of  hermita  gathered 
iroimd  him,  and  Robert  roonded  the  flrat  eaUbliab- 
ncntofthe  order  of  FonteTtault,  the  celebimted  abbey 
I>>BnTA.  Robert  himaelfwaa  appcnntcdita  itrst  pii- 
arattheCoDncnofToursin  1096,  Hbere  bo  preached 
the  tame  year.  The  number  of  the  followera  of  Rob- 
etl  rapidly  Increoaed,  and  he  ettabiithed  aeveral  mon- 
••Iitiea;  the  moat  bnportant  wu  tfae  celebrated  ab- 
hfT  of  Fontevranlt,  near  Poitiera,  after  which  the  en- 
tire order  was  named.  The  abbey  conaiiled  of  two 
iiifaent  moiiAateriea,  one  Ibr  men  and  one  fbr  wom- 
tn,  which  together  connted  bodb  more  than  2000  in- 
aiata.  According  to  the  letters  of  MBr1^od,  bishop  of 
Bennt*  (chad  by  P.  de  la  Mainferme,  COpaii,  t.  (,  p. 
86),  and  Gtottnty,  abbot  of  Vendome  {RfevtU  da  Ltl- 
Irri  it  VAbbi  Geoffrog,  jhAIUh  par  le  P.  A'irmonrf  In 
lein).  Robert,  to  crucify  his  flesh,  had  recourse  to  the 
most  lonnora]  kind  of  mortidcation ;  be  nsed,  for  in- 
rtanee,  to  aleep  in  the  ceils  of  tbe  nuns.  Then  Ihcts, 
denied  or  ezcnaed  by  some,  and  affirmed  or  censured 
by  cthtm,  were  the  rolject  of  tbe  moat  lively  conlro- 
•rriy  among  the  Roman  Catholic  Iheolo^rians  of  Prance 
in  tbe  17th  uid  18th  centnriea.  A  monk  of  Fonlc- 
Taull,  P.  ds  la  Ualnlerme,  wrote  a  lante  oork,  en- 
tilled  Clipmt  natttulu  ordimM  Ftm^ebnJJtntu,  In  de- 
fence of  the  finiiider  of  the  order.  Robert,  in  1 104, 
■rat  preaent  at  tbe  Conncib  of  Beangency  and  Paris, 
at  the  latter  of  wbicb  be  prevailed  upon  Bertrade  to 
•eparata  fkum  King  Philip.  He  died  hi  the  monaatc. 
■7  <*  Orwi.  Hta  remains  were,  hi  1689,  placed  in  a  i 
magniBcent  niarbia  tomb,  made  by  order  of  Louise  I 


of  BonrboD,  abbeaa  of  Fonteviaalt— Uslnf^nne,  OU- 


they  ware  ap-    (Saumot,  16B2)  ;   Hoafbr,  A^dW.  BitgrapUt  GMmU, 

" "■■     iii,  B3. 

ArbtiUmot,  Alkxandbr,  ■  Beotefa  divine,  waa 
bom  In  1588.  He  wai  educated  in  tfae  Univeraity  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  then  went  to  Fiance  and  proaecnted 
hit  alodiea  under  Cnjaciua.  Being  declared  licentiate 
of  laws,  he  came  home  In  1566  to  follow  that  profes- 
iion;  but  he  soon  left  the  bar  (or  the  pulpit.  In  1668 
be  waa  made  prlncipul  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
He  touh  an  active  part  in  the  varioaa  controversies  of 
tba  time,  and  was  eihploied  in  tbe  preparation  of  Um 
"Book  of  Discipline."  in  1588  be  received  a  prceen- 
UtloD  to  one  of  tbe  churches  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  was 
i  prohibited  by  a  royal  *iirTant,or  "homing,"  from  ac- 
fepting  it.  The  canse  of  the  loyal  indignation  against 
him  la  not  exactly  known ;  but  white  the  controver- 
sy aa  to  his  appointment  was  pending  be  died,  Octo- 
ber 10,1588.  He  left  behind  bim  tbe  character  of  a 
moderate  and  honest  man,  a  man  of  learning,  and  a 
poet.— HcCrie's  U/t  o/MtleUh,  i,  114 ;  Biog.  Brilan. 


Arcade.  In  church  arcbltecCnre,  a  aeries  of  arch- 
es supported  by  pillars  or  shafts, «  hethcr  belonging  to 
j  tbe  construction  or  used  in  relieving  large  surfaces  of 
j  masonry ;  tbe  present  oliservationa  will  be  confined  to 
the  latter,  that  is,  to  ornamental  arcades.  Tbeic  were 
introdnced  early  in  the  N»mian  style,  and  were  nsed 
very  largely  to  its  close,  the  whole  base  story  of  ex- 
terior and  interior  alike,  and  the  apper  portions  of 
towers  and  Ugb  walls,  being  oden  quite  covered  with 
them.  They  were  either  of  simple  or  of  intersecting 
arches;  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  Utter  are  the 


Norman  Arch  from  CsntcTbar^ 


moat  elaborate  in  work,  and  tbe  most  ornamental ;  they 
are  accordingly  reserved  in  general  for  tbe  richer  por- 
tions of  the  fabric  There  is,  moreover,  another,  and 
perhaps  more  eflecUve  way  of  complicating  the  arcade, 
by  placing  an  arcade  wilfain  and  befaind  another,  to 
that  the  wall  is  doubly  recessed,  and  the  play  of  light 
and  shadow  preatly  increased.  Tbe  decoratiDns  of 
the  transitional,  until  very  late  in  the  rtylc,  are  so 
nearly  those  of  the  Kotman,  that  we  need  not  partic- 
ularize the  semi-Norman  arcade.  In  the  next  stylo 
the  simple  arcade  is,  of  coarse,  muet  (Sequent.  This, 
like  the  Norman,  often  covers  veiy  large  surfaces. 
Foil  arches  are  ofCon  introduced  at  this  period,  and 
greatly  vary  tbe  elibct.  The  reduplication  of  arcades 
rs  now  managed  differently  from  the  former  style. 
Two  arcades,  perfect  in  all  their  parts,  are  set  the  one 
behind  the  other,  lint  tbe  shaft  of  the  outer  is  opposite 
to  the  arah  of  the  inner  scries,  the  outer  series  is  also 
more  lofty  in  its  proportions,  and  tbe  two  are  often  of 
differently  constructed  arches,  as  at  Lincoln,  where 
tbe  outer  series  is  of  trefoil,  the  Inner  of  simple  arches, 
or  rice  teria,  the  two  always  lieing  dlS^nt.     Tbe  ef- 
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net  of  this  is  eztremelj  beautiftil.  But  tbe  moBt  tx- 
qniBite  arcbes  are  those  of  the  Geometrical  period, 
where  each  arch  U  often  surmounted  by  a  crocketed 
pediment,  and  tbe  higher  efforts  of  sculpture  are  tasked 
for  their  enrichment,  as  in  the  glorious  chapter-houses 
of  Salisbury,  Southwell,  and  York :  these  are,  how- 
over,  usually  confined  to  the  interior.  In  the  Deco- 
rated period  partially,  and  in  tbe  Perpendicular  entire- 
ly, the  arcade  gave  place  to  panelling,  greatly  to  the 
loss  of  effect,  for  no  delicacy  or  intricacy*  of  pattern 
can  compensate  for  tbe  bright  light  and  deep  shadows 
of  tbe  Korman  and  early  English  arcades  (Hook, 
Church  DictUmary^  s.  ▼.)- 

Arc8B  Ciistodes,  heepert  of  the  cheti,  a  name  oc- 
casionally given  in  the  early  church  to  the  archdea- 
cons (q.  v.).  The  bishop  was  not  required  to  care 
personally  for  the  widows,  orphans,  and  strangers,  but 
to  commit  them  to  bis  archdeacon,  who  bad  die  keys 
of  tbe  churches  treasures,  and  the  care  of  dispensing 
the  oblations  of  tbe  people.  Tbe  ordinary  deacons 
were  tbe  actual  dispensers  of  tbe  money ;  but  flrom  the 
archdeacon,  who  was  tbe  chief  manager,  they  received 
their  instructions  and  orders. — Bingham,  Or.'g,  Eccki. 
bk.  ii,  ch.  xxi,  §  5 ;  Famr,  £ccks.  Did,  s.  v. 

Arcftni  DiscipHna  (dUdpUm  of  the  my$!erie»^  or 
t^em  of  uertt  iiutruction%  a  term  first  introduced  by 
Meier  in  his  De  Rectmdita  vet,  Eccles,  Theologia  (1677), 
to  denote  tbe  practice  of  the  early  church  of  concealing 
from  unbelievers,  and  even  from  catechumens,  certain 
parts  of  divine  worship,  especially  of  tbe  sacraments. 
Tbe  subject  is  curious  in  itself,  and  receives  additional 
importance  from  tbe  use  made  of  it  by  tbe  Romanists 
(see  below).  Tbe  disctpHna  areani  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  B3'8tem  of  reserve,  or  concealment  in 
theology  (scientia  aroani,  fivorripiooo^ia),  which  sprang 
up  in  Egypt  in  tbe  second  century,  viz.  the  s^-stem 
adopted  by  certain  teachers  of  not  communicating  cer- 
tain parts  of  Christian  knowledge  (yvwrn^;)  to  Chris- 
tijn  people  generall}',  but  only  secretly  to  such  as 
they  deemed  capable  and  worthy.  Clement  of  Alex* 
andria  is  tbe  first  to  mention  this  system,  and  be  pre- 
tends that  it  was  instituted  by  Christ  himself  (Stfx>mat, 
lib.  i,  c.  1 ;  see  Mosbeim,  Historical  Commenicuries,  cent, 
ii,  §  84).  But  the  areani  dUscipiina  proper  referred  to 
worship  rather  than  to  doctrine.  It  is  fully  treated 
by  Bingham,  from  whom  tbe  following  statement  is 
condensed. 

1.  Tertullian  (f  220)  is  the  first  writer  who  men- 
tions the  practice  of  this  myster}',  and  blames  tbe  "her- 
etics for  not  observing  it  {De  Pnncript.  adv,  Hctr,  cap. 
41).  From  him,  and  from  later  writers,  it  appean 
that  tbe  secret  system  at  first  covered  only  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper  (i.  e.  the  forms  and  ritual  of  tbe 
sacraments,  not  tbe  doctrine  concerning  them).  At  a 
later  period,  confirmation,  ordination,  and  unction 
were  also  made  matten  of  concealment ;  and  parts  of 
tbe  prayers  of  tbe  church  were  enjoyed  only  by  tbe 
"faithful,*'  while  unbelievers  and  catechumens  were 
excluded  from  them.  The  system  seems  to  have 
reached  its  height  during  the  fourth  centur}*.  At  that 
time  catechumens  were  taught  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, a  creed,  or  summary  confession  of  faith,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  with  suitable  expositions ;  but, 
prior  to  baptism,  tbe  nature  of  tbe  sacraments  was 
carefblly  concealed.  Even  the  time  and  place  were 
not  on  any  account  to  be  divulged.  To  relate  tbe 
manner  in  which  tbe  sacrament  was  administered,  to 
mention  tbe  words  used  in  tbe  administration,  to  de- 
scribe the  simple  elements  in  which  it  consisted,  were 
themes  on  which  tbe  initiated  were  as  strictly  forbid- 
den to  touch  as  if  they  had  been  laid  under  an  oath  of 
secrecy.  Even  the  ministen,  when  they  were  led  in 
their  public  discourses  to  speak  of  tbe  sacraments  or 
the  higher  doctrines  of  faith,  contented  themselves  with 
remote  allusions,  and  dismissed  tbe  subject  by  saying 
"IvaciV  ol  lufivfifiivoi,  The  initialed  know  vhai  i$  meant. 


So  also  of  eonfirmation.     Basil  {De  Spiritu  SokU^ 
c.  27)  says  that  tbe  "  holy  oil  useid  in  this  cenmmy 
is  not  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  uninitiated."    As  to 
the  public  prayers  of  tbe  church,  all  those  which  hid 
reference  to  the  communion  service  were  confined  to 
the  Jideie$,    The  highest  class  of  penitents,  called  am- 
sietentes,  or  co-standen,  were  allowed  to  be  present  at 
the  communion  prayers,  and  see  the  oblation  oiTered 
and  received  by  the  faithful,  though  they  might  not 
partake  with  them.     But  catechumens  of  sU  ranks 
were  wholly  excluded  from  all  this.    They  were  al- 
ways dismissed  before  these  prayen  began,  and  tbe 
doors  of  the  church  wera  locked  and  guarded  by  prop- 
er ofllcers,  to  the  intent  that  no  uninitiated  peraon 
should  indiscreetly  rush  in  upon  them.    We  shot  tbe 
doors,  says  Chrysostom  (Ham.  xxiii,  m  MatL\  wben 
we  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries,  and  drive  away  all 
uninitiated  persons.    This  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
the  church,  as  we  heard  St.  Austin  before  (ta  Pttdn. 
ciii)  speak  of  it ;  one  of  tbe  things  which  a  catechu- 
men might  not  look  upon,  according  to  St.  Basil  {Dt 
Spirit.  Sonet,  c.  27).  Therefore  tbe  author  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitution  (lib.  ii,  c.  57 ;  viii,  c.  11)  makes  it 
a  part  of  tbe  deacon's  office  not  only  to  command 
their  absence,  but  also  to  keep  the  doors,  that  none 
might  come  in  during  the  time  of  tbe  oblation.    Eptp 
phanius  {ffcereg,  42,  n.  8)  and  St.  Jerome  (Comm,  m 
GalaJt,  c.  vi)  bring  it  as  a  charge  against  the  Hardm- 
ites  that  they  despised  this  discipline,  and  admitted 
catechumens  indiscriminately  with  the  £aithfal  to  all 
their  mysteries.     And  Palladins  {Vita  Chrymd,  c  9) 
forms  a  like  charge  against  tbe  enemies  of  Chrysos- 
tom, that  in  tbe  tumult  they  raised  against  him,  thef 
gave  occasion  to  the  uninitiated  to  break  into  the 
church,  and  see  those  things  which  it  was  not  lawfol 
for  them  to  set  their  eyes  upon.    Nay,  so  strict  vas 
tbe  church  then  in  tbe  obeervation  of  this  discipline, 
that  Athanas^us  convicted  tbe  Meletians  of  false  wit- 
ness against  him  when  they  pretended  to  prove  bj  tbe 
testimony  of  some  catechumens  that  Macarius,  one  of 
bis  presb^lers,  had  overturned  tbe  communion  table  in 
the  time  of  the  oblation ;  be  argued  that  this  could  wA 
be  so,  because  (Athanasius,  Apol,  2),  if  tbe  catechn- 
mens  were  present,  there  could  then  be  no  oblation.— 
(Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles,  bk.  x,  ch.  v.) 

2.  The  disc^pHna  areani  gimdnally  fell  into  disnse; 
no  precise  date  of  its  end  can  be  given.     Bothe  (Her- 
zog,  Real-Enegklopddie,  i,  471)  remarks  that  so  long, 
on  the  one  band,  as  tbe  church  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
heathen  world,  and  as  long,  on  the  other  hand,  ss, 
within  tbe  church,  delay  of  baptism  (the  procmsLnatis 
baptismi)  to  an  advanced  age,  or  even  to  the  djrini; 
hour,  was  practised,  tbe  areani  disdpUna  might  have 
been  a  useful  system ;  but  just  in  proportion  as  infant 
Iwptism  became  more  general,  and  the  pagan  world  was 
christianized,  the  secret  discipline  lost  its  significance; 
for,  in  consequence  of  these  clianges,  tbe  class  of  per- 
sons for  whom  it  had  Iwen  instituted  no  longer  exists 
ed.     In  a  general  way,  we  may  name  tbe  end  of  tbe 
sixth  century  as  the  period  wben  it  passed  awav. 
The  Western  Church  gradually  stripped  its  litnr^  of 
all  secret  usages ;  and  Bona  {Rer.  IMurgicar.  1. 1, 16, 6) 
asserts  that  about  700  the  catecbumenal  system  was 
entirely  gone.     Tbe  Eastern  Church,  however,  holds 
on  to  ber  antiquated  formulas,  by  which  the  catechu- 
mens are  dismissed  from  divine  worship,  notwithstand- 
ing that  church  has  no  catechumens,  and  practises 
infant  communion. 

8.  The  original  grounds  for  the  adoption  of  the  ar- 
rant disciplina  cannot  be  known ;  but  conjectures,  and 
even  plausible  sources,  are  not  wanting.  Tbe  reasons 
for  it  were,  according  to  Bingham,  first,  that  tbe  plun- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  tbe  Christian  rites  might  not  lie 
contemned  b}'  the  catechumens,  or  give  scandal  or  of- 
fence to  them,  before  they  were  thoroughly  instructed 
at)out  the  nature  of  the  mysteries ;  secondly,  to  con- 
ciliate a  raverence  in  the  minds  of  men  for  tiie  nyste- 
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ries  10  eoneeabd ;  and,  thirdly,  to  make  the  catechn- 
mettt  more  deeiroaa  to  know  them,  or  to  excite  their 
cnrioiitjr.    Angixatine  aarf,  **  Though  the  tacramtota 
an  not  disclosed  to  the  catechumena,  it  ia  not  hecanie 
tbej  cinnot  bear  them,  but  that  they  may  so  much 
the  more  ardently  desire  them,  by  how  much  they  are 
more  honorably  hidden  from  them"  {Horn,  in  Joh,  96). 
Kothe  goes  into  an  elaborate  inquiry  on  the  aultject  in 
the  article  above  cited  (and  also  in  his  treatise  De  DU- 
cffiim  AnaU  Origme  (Heidel.  1841, 4to),  of  which  the 
following  is  the  aniiatance.     Casaubon  {De  reb.  $acrit 
Exfre.  zyI,  Gener.  1664,  4to)  traces  the  origin  of  it  to 
a  desire,  on  the  part  of  Chriatians,  to  ha^e  myateriea 
of  their  own,  and  so  not  to  lie  outdone  by  heathenism, 
which  set  great  store  by  tliem.     Rothe  diaputea  this, 
so  the  ground  of  the  bitter  oppoaition  of  the  Anti-Ki- 
cene  Christians  to  all  heathen  ideaa  and  uaage9.    But 
he  forgets  that  mysteriea  are  congenial  to  human  na* 
tine  in  all  ages;  a  apirit  akin  to  that  which  presenrea 
Free>roasonry  could  very  well  have  existed  in  the  early 
cboich.    With  leaa  probability,  certain  writers,  e.  g. 
Frommann  {De  Du^pima  Arcam,  Jena,  1888),  find  the 
origin  of  the  secret  system  in  Judaism,  which  did  not 
admit  prooelytea  at  once  to  all  sacred  servicer.     Had 
this  been  so,  we  should  find  traces  of  it  in  the  N.  T. 
and  in  the  apoatolic  age;  but  the  whole  system  is 
qaite  foreign  to  apostolic  usage,  which  practised  the 
Qtmost  opennesa.    Moreover,  during  that  early  period 
of  Christianity  when  the  church  borrowed  from  Ju- 
dainn,  the  disc^tSma  arcani  did  not  yet  exist ;  and 
l^des,  tlie  Jewish  custom  appears  to  be  of  so  late  an 
origio  that  it  may  itaelf  be  an  imitation  of  a  Cbruu 
tian  institntion.     Auf^usti  {ffandb.  def  CkristL  ArchS' 
oiogie,  i,  93  sq. ;  DenLwHrJ^keiien,  iv,  397)  thinks  that 
the  early  Christians  adopted  the  secret  discipline  be- 
cause their  jnii/ic  worahip  was  forbidden  by  law,  and 
that  this  compubory  secrecy  grew  into  a  nsoge.     But 
if  this  were  true,  all  parts  of  worship  would  have 
shared  in  the  secrecy,  whereas  only  certain  portions 
were  made  mysteries*  of.     Credner  (Jen,  Literatur-Zei- 
<^,  1846,  Nos.  l&A  and  165)  traces  the  origin  of  the 
'etTet  discipline  back  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  finds 
the  prouod  of  it  in  the  natural  unwillingness  of  Jew- 
tfh  Christians  to  admit  heathen  converts  at  once  to 
l«ptisni.    He  finds  confirmation  of  his  theory  in  the 
fact  that  Clement  of  A]e:candria  (Qvm  Ihvei,  c.  42), 
irttuau  (adt,  //or.  iv,  28, 24),  and  Tertullian  {De  Bop- 
'tf^  c.  18)  trace  the  origin  of  the  catechumcnato  back 
to  the  apostles.     But  even  this  would  not  prove  his 
Not ;  there  might  be.  and  for  some  time  were,  cate- 
chumens, without  a  discipHna  arcani;  and,  moreover, 
there  is  ample  proof  of  openness  in  ritual  usages  up  to 
^  second  century.     But  yet  the  true  origin  of  the 
^^^^^  discipline  is  doubtlrss  to  \m  found  in  the  cate- 
chttmenate  (see  Bothe,  1.  c).     The  catechumens  were 
jvobationers  in  the  church,  not  full  members;  and 
this  novitiate  was  designed,  fir^t,  to  keep  unworthy 
persons  out  of  the  church,  and,  secondly,  to  train  new 
^■wrerts  in  Christian  doctrine  and  morals.     At  this 
day  the  Methodist  Epiacopal  Church  has  such  a  cata- 
ehomenate  (/Kscv>ftM,  ch.  ii,  §  1),  but  without  any  se- 
tm  dlsdpline.     But  in  the  early  church,  during  the 
P^i^^eentlons,  it  was  dangeroua  at  once  to  admit  pro- 
f^^sed  convert^  who  might  be  spies,  into  the  assem- 
bles of  the  faitfafbl.     They  were  accordingly  taught 
*1*Tt.    But  the  tendency  of  this  state  of  things  would 
Batarallj  be  to  make  two  kinds  of  Christianity,  the 
tsoCeric,  or  that  of  the  baptized  believers  (Jiddeiy,  and 
the  exoteric,  or  that  of  the  unliaptixed  catechumens. 
The  farmer  ahared  in  the  Lord>  Supper,  but  not  the 
^»tixt.    Here  ia  a  plain  starting-point  for  making  inya- 
*^9  of  the  two  sacraments  in  liturgical  practice  as 
v«U  as  m  theory.     What  was  at  first  accidental  final- 
ly grew  into  a  rule. 

4.  The  Romanists,  aa  remarked  above,  have  at- 
'^topted  to  preaa  the  dudpUna  aream  into  their  ser- 
vice to  account  for  the  ailence  of  the  early  church 


writers  as  to  penance,  image-worship,  and  other  of 
their  corruptions.  The  Jesuit  Schelstrate  first  at- 
tempted thia  in  his  AwAqmiaa  illuttraia  (Ant.  1678), 
but  waa  fuUy  refuted  by  Tenzel  in  Exercitationes  Se^ 
leetm  (Franoof.  1692,  4to).  Other  Roman  Catholic 
works  on  the  subject  are,  SchoUner,  De  Ditciplina  At" 
cam  (Venet.  1756);  Lienhardt,  De  Anliq.  JJturp,  et  de 
Disdplimi  Arcani  (Argentor.  1829).  When  pressed 
hard  by  Protestants  with  the  argument  that  no  traces 
of  the  corruptions  named  above,  or  of  the  invocation 
of  saints,  the  seven  sacraments,  or  transubstantion,  are 
to  be  found  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  they  ad- 
mit the  fact  of  this  silence,  but  account  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  these  doctrines  and  usagea  formed  part  of 
the  ditciplina  arcani.  Bingham  shrewdly  remarks 
that  thia  **  is  an  artifice  that  would  justify  as  many 
errora  and  vanitiea  aa  any  church  could  be  guilty  of; 
it  is  but  working  a  little  with  thb  admirable  instru- 
ment and  tool,  called  dieciplina  arcani,  and  then  all 
the  seeming  contradictiona  between  the  ancient  doc- 
trines and  practices  of  the  church  universal  and  the 
novel  crmiptions  of  the  modem  Church  of  Rome  will 
presently  vanish  and  disappear ;  so  that  we  need  not 
wonder  why  men,  whose  interest  it  serves  so  much, 
should  magnify  this  as  a  noble  invention*'  (bk.  x,  ch. 
V,  §  1).  The  account  given  above  of  the  nature  of 
the  arcani  dieciplina  sulBces  of  itself  to  refute  the 
Romish  pretence.  The  very  mysteries  themselves 
(baptism  and  the  Eacharist),  which  formed  the  objects 
of  the  secret  discipline,  so  far  Arom  being  avoided  by 
the  early  Christian  writers,  are  topics  of  constant  re- 
mark and  ducussion  from  the  apostles'  time  down- 
ward. The  bare  fact,  for  instance,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Eucharist  was  concealed  from  the  cate- 
chumens, gives  no  more  ground  to  suppose  that  tran- 
substantiation  was  taught  in  the  bread  and  wine,  than 
the  fact  that  baptism  was  concealed  from  them  gives 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  same  doctrine  was  taught 
in  the  wat^r  of  baptism.  See  Bingham,  Oriff.  EccUe, 
bk.  X,  ch.  V,  and  tlie  other  writers  above  cited.  See 
al8o  Ncander,  Church  HisUry,  i,  808 ;  Coleman,  ^  nonil 
Chriitianiiff^  ch.  xiv,  §  2 ;  Herzog,  Real-Encyldopddie^ 
i,  467  sq.     See  Mtstebt. 

Arcd.    See  Arkite  ;  Petra. 

Arch  (only  in  the  plur.  a*^)a^*^K,  eykmmim , 
masc,  and  Dis^*^K,  eylammoth",  fem.),  an  architectu- 
ral term  occurring  only  in  Ezck.  xl,  16,  22,  26,  29, 
and  difficult  of  definition,  but  prob.  allied  with  b*^N. 
ayii,  B  ram,  hence  a  column  or  pilaster  (1  Kings  vi, 
81 ;  Ezck.  xli,  8,  etc.).  Most  interpreters  understand 
the  term  (sing.  &^*^K,  eylam')  to  be  the  same  as  ti^^lK. 
ulam',  a  vestibule  or  porch,  following  the  Sept.,  Vulg., 
and  Targums  {AiXaft,  vettiluhtm,  KS^^IK);  but  it  ia 
manifeatly  distinguished  from  this  (Ezek.  xl,  7,  8,  9, 
89,  40),  since  the  latter  contained  windows  (ver.  16, 
29),  whereas  this  waa  carried  round  the  building,  even 
in  A'ont  of  the  ascent  to  the  gate  (ver.  22,  26),  and  ia 
usually  associated  with  pillars.  Of  the  other  ancient 
interpreters  Symmachus  and  the  Syr.  translate  some- 
times mrroundivg  column$,  sometimes  threshold.  The 
word  appears  either  to  denote  a  portico  with  a  colon- 
nade, or  (according  to  Rabbi  Menahen)  is  about  equiv- 
alent to  ?^K,  from  which  it  is  derived,  i.  e.  some  or- 
nament, perhaps  the  tfoluie  or  moulding  at  the  top  of 
a  column  (comp.  Bottcher,  Proben  alttest.  SchrifierU, 
p.  829).—Gesenius,  TAes.  Htb,  p.  47. 

Arches  with  vaulted  chamliers  and  domed  temples 
figure  so  conspicuously  in  modem  Oriental  architec- 
ture, that,  If  the  arch  did  not  exist  among  the  ancient 
Jews,  their  towns  and  houses  could  not  possibly  have 
offered  even  a  faint  resemblance  to  those  which  now 
exist ;  and  this  being  the  case,  a  great  part  of  the 
analogical  illustrations  of  Scripture  which  modem 
travellers  and  Biblical  illustrators  have  obtained  from 
this  source  must  needs  fiill  to  the  ground.    Nothing 
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■galmt  its  «iist«nc<  U  to  bti  InfMnvd  titaa  tha  fiet 
tlut  uoiTordpToparlj'algDirjIngan  arch  unba  foand 
Id  the  Hebnw  Scrlptung  (see  above).      The  archl- 
tectunil  DOlicei  In  the  Bible  m  neceaurilj  teyi  and 
genent ;  uid  wc  have  »t  tbit  day  hiatoriea  and  other 
booka,  la^er  than  the  ucred  Talume,  In  which 
■neb  ward  aa  "arch"  occun.     There  la  certain]; 
abaoluta  proof  that  tha  Ianelit«*  emplojed  arches 
their  buildings;  bat  if  it  can  be  ahoirn  that  arcbei 
existed  in  neighboring  coontriea  at  ■  veiy  early  peri- 
od, we  may  aafely  infer  that  ao  naaful  an  ' 
could  not  have  beau  anknawii  in  PaleMine, 
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AncLefat  i^ptlan  arched  Dov-va^ 

Until  within  ■  few  yean  it  was  common  to  aacribe 

■  Gomparativaly.late  orlj^n  to  the  arch ;  but  circom 

ancei  have  coife  to  light  one  after  another,  tending 


incei  have  coae  to  light  one  a 
throw  tha  dale  mora  and  mot 

igtb  It  aeems  to  be  admitted  tt 
xiady  existed  In  the  time  of  Je 


until  B 


id  that  in  E^ypt 
fjoiepb.  The  obaerva 
tions  (^  Rosetllni  and  oT  Wilkinson  (who  corrlea  back 
the  evidence  fnim  analogy  and  probability  to  about 
B.C.  3020,  Aac.  fgjTK^u,  ii,  IIG;  iii,  316)  led  them 
irraaislibty  to  this  concluiion,  which  has  alio  bean  n- 
cently  adopted  by  Cockerel]  (Lact.  iii,  in  Alkfiutam 
for  Jan.  -28,  1»43)  and  other  architects.  WilkiDaon 
auggests  the  protiabiiity  that  the  arch  owed  its  invcn 
tion  to  the  small  quantity  of  woad  in  Egj'pt,  and  the 
conseiquent  expense  of  roofing  with  timber.  The  evi- 
dence that  arches  wero  known  in  tha  time  of  the  flrat 
OsirteMU  is  derived  from  the  drawinga  at  Benl-Haa- 
aan  (Wilkinson,  ii,  117).  In  the  secluded  valley  of 
Deir  eLUedineb,  at  Thebes,  ore  several  tomba  of  tha 
•arly  data  of  Amenoph  I.    Among  the  most  remark* 
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able  of  theae  la  one  whoaa  emda  brick  loof  aad  nicba, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  laine  Pbaraob,  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  the  arch  at  tha  remote  period  of  B.C.  VM 
(Wilkinson,  Topoffrapig  of  Tluba,  p.  81),  Another 
tomb  of  similar  cooatTuctianlMW  the  ovals  of  Thoth- 
mee  III,  who  la  soppoead  by  many  to  have  reigwd 
■bout  the  time  of  the  Exode  (Aac.  Eggptiaiu,  iii,  819). 
At  Thebes  there  ia  also  a  brick  arch  bearing  the  name 
of  this  king  (Hoakiai,  Travtli  ia  EtUiipi^,  To  tlu 
same  period  and  dynasty  (the  18th)  belong  the  vault- 
ed chjunbara  and  arched  door-waya .  (fig.  4,  above) 
which  j-et  remaiu  in  the  crude  brick  pyramids  at 
Thebes  (Wilkinson,  Aac.  Eggptiaiu,  iii,  SIT).  In  an- 
cient £|crpti'U>  houses  it  appears  that  the  roofs  were 
often  vaulted,  and  built,  like  tho  rest  of  the  luaae, 
of  crude  brick;  and  tliera  i«  ruoaou  to  iielievc  that 
soma  of  tha  chamben  in  the  pavilion  of  Ramesaa  III 
(abont  B.C.  ia«a),  at  Medinet  Ilabu,  were  arched  with 
Btona,  since  the  devices  In  the  upper  part  of  the  walls 
show  that  tha  rallen  roofs  had  this  form  (Og.  8).  Tha 
most  ancient  acttudly  ailliitg  arches  of  atone  occnr 
at  Memphis,  near  the  modem  village  of  SikkJU^ 
Here  there  la  a  tomb  with  two  large  vaulted  chamben, 
whose  roofs  diaplay  in  every  part  the  name  and  sculp. 
tureaof  PsammeticuB  II  (about  B.C.  600).  The  cham- 
ben ere  cut  in  the  liraeslona  rock,  and  this  being  of  a 
friable  nature,  the  loof  is  aecnred  by  being,  as  it  were, 
lined  with  an  arch,  like  our  niodam  tnnDala.     To 


Stone  Arch  a>  Bakkarm. 


about  the  same  paited-4hat  of  the  last  draasty  befbn 
the  Feraian  InTasion— beloag  the  ramarkable  dDor- 
ways  of  the  encloanrei  anrrounding  the  tomb*  in  tha 
Aasaaif,  which  an  composed  of  two  or  man  coBevntric 
temicircles  (flg. !)  ot brick  (Wilkinson,  .J  oc.  Eg^ptitrmt, 
Iii,  819).  Atthoughthe  oldest  itoM  arch  whose  a^Bhaa 
bean  positively  ascertained  does  not  data  earlior  thuk 
the  time  of  Paatnmeticus,  we  cannot  auppoaa  Utat  tlta 
use  of  stone  was  not  (dopted  by  the  EgyptuaB  for 
thataljlaorbaildingpnvioustohis  nign,  ersn  if  tfae 
arches  in  the  pyramids  In  Etb<o|rfa  abonld  pxove  not 


o  tha  a 
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of  the  arch  in  temples  and  other  largn  baBdinn 
excite  our  aurprisa,  whan  wa  coDstder  ttie  ntvle  of 
Eg]-ptten  monuments  i  and  no  one  who  BodvavteiMla 
the  character  of  their  architactare  could  wiab  (br  i*» 
introduction,  In  some  of  the  small  templ«s  of  t^ 
Oisis  tha  Ramans  attempted  this  Innovalion,  t>at  Un 
appasrance  of  the  chamben  ao  constroctad  fails  ta 
and  the  whimsical  caprlo*  of  Oair«i    (aboBl 


k  umpu  ai  Aoraa*, 


(Mlnad  of  single  blocki  of 
•tone,  r««chliig  from  ona  mrch- 
hnve  ta  tba  Mber,  wbieh,  in- 
3t«*d  of  being  pland  in  tha 
(unal  Duniu  r,  rtaod  npait  tbair 
edg«,  In  Older  to  allow  nmm 

for  bollavtiDg  out  an  arch  in 

AnOBK  ooaTe  Boa.  ji,^;^  thlckneM ;  but  It  hai  tha 
cBact  of  inrxmniiteiiey,  wUhont  the  pie*  of  advantage 
or  Dtilitj.  Another  imitatloii  of  the  arch  oceura  In 
a  bnilding  at  ThelwB,  coniEructed  in  tha  itfle  of  a 
tomb.  The  ehainben  Ub  under  a  fVUblo  rock,  and  are 
caaed  wltb  maaonry,  to  prevsot  the  fall  of  ita  eraui' 
bling  atone ;  but,  instead  of  being  roofed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  arcb,  they  era  covered  with  a  nnmber  of 
lar^  hlockftf  placed  horiiontally^  one  projecting  be- 
yond tbat  immedialcly  below  it,  till  the  oppennoet 
two  maet  In  tho  Gentn:,  the  Interior  aaglea  being  af- 
tcrwaid  roanded  olf  to  form  tbe  appearance  of  a  vault 
(,llg.  1,  above).  The  date  of  tfali  boilding  ta  about 
B.C.  1600,  and  eonaequently  manj  ^ean  attar  the 
Egyptiani  had  been  acqu^ntad  with  the  art  of  vanl^ 
Sag  (WOkiDMn,  Aik.  Esypliaiu.  U,  321).  Thu,  ai 
the  temple  archilectiire  of  tho  Egj-ptiana  did  not  ad- 
mit of  arche*i  and  aa  the  templee  are  almoat  tho  onlj 
ta»Miaj»  that  mnam,  it  ta  not  atrange  tbat  areiiea 
have  not  otienar  been  foond.  Tho  evidence  olliBred 
bj  the  paintinga,  tbe  tomba,  and  the  pyramlda  ia  con- 
clnaiTe  (br  tbe  exietence  and  antiquity  of  arebea  and 
vaolta  of  brick  and  atone ;  and  if  any  remaina  of 
honaca  and  palacei  had  now  existed,  there  ia  little 
doabt  that  tbe  arth  woold  have  been  of  freqnent  00- 
cnrreneo.  We  observe  that  Wilkinson,  in  portrayhig 
an  Egyptian  manaion  (Anc-  Egypttami^  ii,  ISl),  makes 
the  graiid  eatrance  an  aichwayi  After  this  it  aeema 
nnmsonable  to  doubt  that  the  arch  waa  known  to 
the  Hebrew!  alio,  and  waa  employed  in  tbeir  baildinga. 
Paleatina  waa  Indeed  better  wooded  than  Egypt ;  but 
adn  that  then  waa  a  deSclancy  of  wood  aalubla  for 
boilding  and  for  rootk  ia  ahown  by  the  fact  tbat  large 
■mpoitationa  of  timber  from  the  foreats  of  Lebanon 
w«nnM»iUTT(ISam.Tii,3,T;  IKingsv,G;  IChron. 
SSB,  *;  3  Cbron.  ii,  a  ;  Eira  lii,  T  {  Cant.  1,  17),  and 
■bat  this  impoited  timber,  slthangh  of  no  veiy  ^^ 
^ptlMj,  waa  beU  in  great  eatimation. — Kitto,  a. 
■r.  Lajard  (bund  srident  tnces  of  the  anh 
tti  AaiJirt*B  Toina.  HeflntdtaeoTeredaamallTaalU 
*    '      *   *,  the  tod  of  wUch  irai  conatraeied  of 
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baked  bricka  placed  aUewaya,  one  against  another,  In 
the  nsosl  manner  of  an  arch  (JViiWMt,  i,  88).  Ha  a^ 
terward  came  npon  several  vaulted  drains  beneath  tha 

'   »  of  Nimmud,  hoilt  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  flnak 

perfect  brick  arch ;  ahowing  tbe  knowledge  of 

this  anhilactntal  element  among  the  Aaayriana  at  a 

very  early  date  (fiatjrJm  and  fiiatftk,  3d  aer.  p.  163, 

184).    8ee  ABcurrecruBK. 

That  the  Greeks  llkewlaa  nndentood  the  principle 
if  tbe  construction  of  the  arcb  In  very  ancient  timea  if 
•rldsnt  lima  nKinamenta  aa  early  as  tba  Trojan  war 
(Smith'a  iMcf.  o/CVusi.  Aim.  a.  V.  Arcua),  a  cat  of  one 
of  which  U  aabjoined. 


TVtKn;iAiiI  artka  were  frequently  erected  by  the 
-jiman  empenra  to  commemoratfl  signal  canqoasts, 
and  several  snch  are  yet  standing.  The  most  nols- 
wortby  of  these  ia  that  of  Titua,  on  the  Interior  of 
which  are  delineated  the  apoila  of  tbe  Jewish  temple. 


AirhrfTlli 


AroluBology  (ip\aio\<rfla,  tbe  knowledge  of  an. 
ttquity,  antiquarian  lore).  This  word  is  naed  by  di£ 
ferentwrilera  In  three  aenaoa;  lat,aa  including  all  the 
elements  of  public  and  private  life  of  ancient  peoples, 
to)[ether  with  their  languatte,  history,  and  the  geogra- 
phy of  tbeir  lands ;  !d,  as  embracinR  only  a  scientiAc 
k  owledge  of  tbe  material,  and  especially  monumental 
nmialns  of  snclent  civilliationa  (in  this  sense,  see  An- 
T  qiriTiE8)i  or,  Sd,  as  synonymona  with  tbe  biatory 
of  tbe  formative  arte  of  the  anctenta  (in  thii  senaa 
see  art.  CunisTiAif). 

We  nae  the  word  In  the  first  or  more  general  senaa, 
omitting  biatory  and  geography,  however,  from  the 
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definition.    Sacred  A  rckeuflogjf  natarally  divides  Itself 
into  (let)  Jewish  and  (2d)  Christian. 

I.  Jewish. — This  has  been  defined  as  the  science 
that  malces  ns  acqaainted  with  the  physical  nature 
and  social  condition  of  those  countries  where  the  He- 
brew Scriptures  originated  and  to  which  they  relate 
(Gesenius,  in  the  JlaU.  Eneydop.  x,  74;  comp.  De 
WettCf  Archdol.  §  1).  Some  (as  Jahn)  regard  it  as 
including  history  and  geognphy,  but  it  U  usually 
considered  as  embracing  only  such  subjects  as  are  in- 
volved in  the  science,  art,  and  customs  (political,  so- 
cial, and  religious)  of  the  nations  of  the  Bible,  espe- 
cially the  Jews  (Hagenbach,  Eneyld.  §  45 ;  Schleier- 
macber,  Dar$UU.  d.  theol.  Studten,  §  140).  For  the 
general  history  and  the  best  treatises  on  the  whole 
subject,  see  Amtiquitibs  ;  it  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent article  to  indicate  more  in  detail  the  principal 
original  materials  and  sources  of  Biblical  archasology 
(comp. RosenmQller,  Aherthumtk,  I,  i,  6 -ISO;  Duncker, 
Gtsck.  des  AlUrihumt  (Berlin,  1852, 4  vols.). 

1.  Savrces  of  arch-Bological  Knowledge, — a.  Rekaivs 
OF  ANCIENT  Hebbew  Art.  Theso  are  unfortunately 
few,  and  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  are  confined 
almost  entirely  to  Palestine.  Many  of  the  reputed 
monuments  of  Old  Testament  times  owe  their  authori- 
ty to  medisBval  (Mohammedan  or  Christian)  tradition. 
A  most  important  monument  illnstratini^  the  Jewish 
service  is  the  triumphal  arch  (q.  v.)  of  Titus  at  Rome, 
containing  in  relief  a  delineation  of  the  spoils  of  tho 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  (see  Reland,  De  spot.  tempU  Hie' 
roe.  Traj.  a.  Rh.  1716,  2d  ed.  by  Scholze,  1775).  Besides 
these,  the  only  genuine  monuments  in  artistic  relics 
are  the  Jewish  **  Samaritan"  coins  (q.  v.),  especially 
those  of  the  Maccabees  (see  Bayer,  De  nummis  Hebr.^ 
Samar.  Valenc.  1784).  The  monumental  remains  of 
neighboring  countries  are  also  useful  in  the  study  of 
Jewish  archaeology,  especially  the  sculptures  of  Egvpt 
(see  Description  de  VEggpte^  Par.  1808 ;  Rosellini,  Man- 
umenii  ddV  EgUto^  Padua,  1884 ;  Willcinson,  Anc. Egyp- 
tians, Lond.  1847,  N.  Y.  1854 ;  comp.  Line's  Mod,  Egyp- 
tians, Lond.  1842),  the  Phoenician  inscriptions  and  coins 
(see  Levy,  PhomJdsche  Siudien,  Breslau,  1856-62;  Ge- 
■enitts,  Phmn.  monumenta,  Lips.  1837 ;  also  the  numis- 
matic works  of  Vaillant,  Par.  1682 ;  and  Frohlich,  Yin- 
dob.  1744),  tho  ruins  and  sculptures  of  Pcrsepolis  (seo 
the  Travels  of  Ker  Porter,  Chardin,  and  Onsely)  and 
Petra  (see  the  Travels  of  Laborde  and  Olin),  and  the 
monuments  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  recently  discover- 
ed by  Botta  and  Layard.  b.  Wrftten  Memorials. — 
The  Bible  itself  stands  first  in  value  as  the  chief  source 
of  Jewish  arehaH>logy.  Next  are  the  works  of  Josephus 
and  Philo,  which  are  of  great  service ;  then  follow  the 
Talmuds  (q.  v.),  and  the  Rabbins  (q.  v.),  whose  state- 
ments must  l>e  used  carefully  (see  Mcuschen's  N.  T. 
ex  Talmud  iUustr.  1736;  Lightfoot,  Uor.  Bebr,  Cantab. 
1658;  Schottgen,  Uor.  //e5r.  1783  - 1742 ;  Wetstein, 
Atmot.  in  N.  T.  Amrt.  1751).  To  these  may  be  added 
notices  respecting  Egypt,  Persia,  JudsBa,  etc.,  found 
occasionally  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  especially 
Herodotus  (see  Hupfeld,  Exercit.  Herod,  i,  ii) ;  next, 
Xenophon,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Plutarch, 
Tacitus,  Justinian,  give  illustrations  of  the  customs 
of  the  times,  particularly  useful  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  N.  T.,  although  they  are  very  much  given  to  mis- 
representation of  the  Jews.  c.  Oribntai.  Treatises, 
such  as  geographies  and  works  on  natural  history, 
like  those  of  Edrifli,  Ibn  Hautal,  Abulfeda,  AbdoUatif, 
Avicenna ;  to  which  may  Ins  added  the  slight  illustra- 
tion to  be  derived  fVoni  Eastern  sacred  books,  such  as 
the  Koran,  Zenda vesta,  Hamasa,  and  likewise  the  old 
historical  and  poetical  productions  of  the  East,  d. 
Travels  in  Oriental  countries,  particularly  Eg^'pt, 
Arabia,  and  Palestine,  with  itineraries,  maps,  and  ob- 
servations, ftx>m  the  7th  century,  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  down  to  modem  times,  constituting  an  immense 
fund  of  information,  and  affording  reports  not  only 
on  the  geography,  but  also  the  natural  history,  and 


particularly  the  customs  and  social  condition  of  the 
lands  of  the  Bible,  which  have  been  provertiial  for 
their  uniformity.  See  a  list  of  these  at  the  end  of 
the  art.  Palbstiiie.  The  arehaological  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  Crusades  may  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Bongarsins,  entitled  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos  (Hanov. 
1611) ;  many  of  the  early  travels  are  collected  in  the 
Bewahrten  Reisbuch  d,  heU,  Landes  (1609),  the  most  val* 
uable  of  which  were  published  with  notes  by  Paulns 
(Jena,  1792).  For  a  fuller  view  of  the  literature  of 
the  subject,  see  Mensers  Bibl.  Hist,  %  2,  p.  70 ;  Winer^s 
Handb,  d.  theol.  Lit.  i,  151,  8d  ed. ;  and  Ritter*8  Eri- 
hunde,  XV,  L 

2.  Departments  of  BibUcal  Arehaologg  (see  gener- 
ally the  extensive  BiU.  Archdol.  of  Jahn,  Wien,  1796> 
1805).— a.  The  Geoorapht  of  Bible  lands,  including 
not  only  Palestine  and  its  immediate  neighborhood, 
but  also  Egypt,  the  high  interior  of  Asia,  Mesopota- 
mia, Asia  Minor,  and  to  some  extent  Greece  and  Ita- 
ly, with  an  elucidation  of  the  ethnographical  table  in 
Gen.  X  (see  Gesenius,  in  the  H€dl,  Encghlop,  x,  84 
sq.).  The  most  comprehensive  work  on  this  subject 
is  that  of  Bochart,  entitled  PhuUg  (Cadom.  1646, 
Frankf.  1674),  with  the  supplement  of  Michaelis,  en- 
titled Spicileglwn  (Gdtt.  1780);  to  which  nay  be  add- 
ed  as  an  accompaniment  KnobePs  Volkertafel  (Giesa. 
1850).  On  Palestine  and  vicinity  alone  may  be  named, 
as  well-nigh  exhaustive  of  the  andent  materials,  Re- 
land*s  Pakestina  (Utrecht,  1614,  etc.) ;  the  most  con- 
venient manual  is  Raumer's  PaUu6ina  (3d  ed.  Lps. 
1850 ;  and  the  most  complete  and  exact  modem  book 
of  travels  is  Robinson's  Resean^es  (2d  ed.  N.  Y.  1856). 
General  works  on  the  subject  are  especially  Haroes- 
▼eld*s  BU>1.  Geograpkie  (2d  ed.  Hamb.  1793-1796),  Rit- 
ter*s  Erdkundi  (Beri.  1817  sq.),  and  Robinson's  Phgidcai 
Geography  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  best  maps  are  those 
of  Berghaus  (1835)  ^  Zimmermann  (Berlin,  1850); 
Kiepert  (Berlin,  1857) ;  and  Tan  de  Velde  (Gotha, 
1859).  b.  On  the  Natural  History  of  the  Bible 
there  are  principally  Scheuchzer's  Physica  Sacra 
(Augsb.  1731);  Oedmann's  Vermischie  Sammi,  (RosL 
1786) ;  Th.  M.  Harris,  Natt/ral  Hist,  of  the  Bible  (Lond. 
1824);  J.  B.  Friedreich,  Zur  Bibel  (NUmberg,  1848); 
while  on  Biblical  zoology  and  botany  separately  the 
only  complete  treatises  are  still  respectively  Bochart's 
Hierotoicon  (Lond.  1663),  and  Celsius*s  Hierobotamcum 
(Upsala,  1745).  On  the  Domestic  Habits  of  the 
Hebrews  may  be  named  Selden,  Uxor  Ehr,  (Lond. 
1646);  Michaelis,  Ehegesetze  Mosis  (Gdtting.  1786).; 
Benary,  De  Hebr.  cirratn  (Berl.  1835) ;  Schrdder,  De 
vestitu  mulier,  Hebr.  (Leyd.  1745)  ;  Hartmann,  He* 
braerin  am  Putztische  (Amst.  1809).  d.  On  Biblical 
Agriculture,  Paulsen,  Ackerbau  d,  Morgetdandtr 
(Helmst.  1748) ;  and  the  two  prize  essays  by  Buhle 
and  Walch,  Cuiendarium  Palast.  (Gott.  1785).  e.  The 
Social  Relations  of  the  Hebrews  are  treated  in 
works  on  their  political  and  judidal  institutions,  espe- 
cially Michaelis  Mos.  Recht  (Frkft.  1775-1780) ;  HoU- 
mann,  Staatsverfassung  d,  Isr,  (Lpz.  1834) ;  Selden, 
De  jure  naturali  (Lond.  1640) ;  SaalschQtz,  Das  Mos. 
Recht  (Berlin,  1846-48,  2  vols.).  /.  On  Jewish  and 
the  connected  Weights  and  Measures  may  be  es- 
pecially consulted  Bockh.  Metrolog.  Untersuch.  (Berl. 
1838) ;'  Bertheau,  Gesch.  d.  Isr.  (GdtL  1842).  g.  The 
Hebrew  Arts  have  been  specially  treated,  as  to  Poet* 
ry,  by  Lowth,  De  sacra  poesi  Hebr.  (ed.  Michaelis, 
1768,*and  RosenroUller,  1815) ;  Herder,  Geist  der  Hebr. 
Poesie  (1782);  £.  Meier,  Form  der  Hebr,  Poesie  (Tttb. 
1853),  and  Gesch.  derpo0l.  Nat^-Literatttr  der  HibrSer 
(Leipz.  1856) ;  SaalschUtz,  ICifrm  wsd  Geist  der  Hebrai- 
schen  Poesie  (Kdnigsbetg,  1856) ;  as  to  Music,  by  Saal- 
schUtz, Gesch.  d.  Musik  bei  den  Hebrdem  (Beri.  1829); 
Schneider,  Darstellung  d.  Hebr,  Musik  (Bonn) ;  Welaa- 
mann,  Geschichte  der  Musik  (Munich,  1862 ;  still  going 
on) ;  as  to  Architecture,  by  Hirt,  Der  Tempel  Sahfo^s 
(Berl.  1809).  h.  The  Bblioioos  Usaobs  of  the  He- 
brews, including  the  mQnl  condition  of  ^iinonnding 
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nitioos,  have  been  specially  tretted  by  Spenoer,  De 
legAMt  BAr,  ritualibut  (Camb.  1685);  Reland,  Antiq, 
taerv  vet,  Hebr.  (Utrecht,  1708,  etc.);  Vitrlnga,  De 
Sjpugog,  ttt  (Frankf.  1686) ;  and,  as  exhibiting  more 
modern  new?,  B&hr,  SgnidHk  d,  Moi.  CuUut  (Hei- 
delb.1887).  The  foregoing  are  but  a  few  leading 
woriu;  for  others,  see  each  subject  in  its  alphabetical 
plaoe.— Henog,  RefU-Eneyld,  s.  ▼. 

11.  CkrittUm  Artkeeology  is  that  branch  of  theolog- 
ical fdeoce  the  object  of  which  is  to  represent  the  ex- 
tertuU  phenomena  of  the  ancient  Church,  i.  e.  its  insti- 
totioiis,  usages,  ceremonies,  etb.  Theologians  are  not 
Tct  agreed  how  fkr  the  period  of  the  ancietU  Church 
ought  to  be  extended,  and  what  matter,  consequently. 
Christian  archaeology  ought  to  comprise.  Ihe  pre- 
Tiiljng  opinion  at  present  is  that  it  ought  mainly  to 
extend  orer  the  first  six  centuries,  and  ought  not  to 
mdode  the  constitution  of  the  Chureh.  It  is  also 
geneially  agreed  that,  in  representing  the  external 
forms  of  the  ancient  Chureh,  the  subsequent  develop- 
ments of  these  forms  up  to  the  present  times  ought  to 
be  constantly  kept  in  view  and  referred  to. 

1.  S<mret$  of  ChritiUm  arehaolojjical  Knowledge ;  (a) 
^esMaiic— The  first  class  of  sources  consists  of  ancient 
lemams,  such  aa  monuments,  works  of  art  [see  Art, 
CHKiBnAii],  inscriptions  (q.  v.),  and  designs  on  tombs, 
arches,  boildingii,  and  other  monuments ;  medals  and 
coins  (q.  v.) ;  catacombs  (q.  v.)  and  other  places  of 
borial  (q.  v.).  (b)  WRrrrxN  Memorials. — ^The  New 
Testament,  of  oourse,  gives  the  beginnings  of  the  most 
important  Christian  usages,  snch  as  Baptism,  the  Lord*s 
Sapper,  Ordination,  Prayer,  etc.  Next  in  importance 
come  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers  (q.  v.),  and 
of  contemporaneous  pagan  writers,  e.  g.  Pliny,  Taci- 
tus, Cclsus,  Julian,  etc.  After  these  come  the  fathers 
Ol-  ^')  generally,  and  at  a  later  period,  liturgies,  de- 
crees of  councils,  etc. 

i.  Christian  archsBology,  as  a  science,  cannot  be 
Mid  to  have  fairly  arisen  before  the  IStli  ccntur}% 
Nevertheless,  in  the  struggles  of  the  Reftirmation,  both 
parties  appealed  to  primitive  usage,  and  this  appeal 
made  the  study  of  antiquities  a  necessity.    The  chureh 
hiitorians,   therefore  (the  Magdeburg   centuriaton, 
ld&».]674,  18  vols,  foi.,  on  the  Protestant  side,  and 
fiaronlus  ^f  1607]*  in  his  AnmUet  Eedetiatlici^  on  the 
Boman  Catholic  side),  treated  of  the  polity,  worship, 
nssges,  etc.,  of  the  ancient  chureh.    As  early  as  1G45 
Gutaiios  wrote  his  Ckriiiianorvm  JHiu*  Vetereg  (Ro- 
man Catholic),  who  was  followed  by  Cardinal  Bona 
(t  1«94),  Claude  Fleury  (1682),  and  by  Edm.  Mart^ne, 
whose  work  De  anfiqmt  ecdenm  tiiiius  (Antw.  1786- 
38, 4  vols,  fol.)  belong  among  the  best  of  the  ancient 
vvks.    But  the  science,  in  its  modem  form,  may  be 
said  to  have  originated  with  Bingham*s  massive  work, 
tlie  Origmeg  Eedetkutietry  which  first  appeared  in  10 
▼oI».  8vo,  1710-1722.     It  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
books,  of  which  the  titles  are,  I.  Names  and  Orders 
of  Men  in  the  Early  Chureh ;  II.  Superior  Orders  of 
Clergy;  III.  Inferior  Orders  of  Clergy;   IV.  Elec- 
tions and  Oidinntions  of  Clergy ;  V.  Ptivileges,  Im- 
smnities,  and  Revenues  of  Clergy;  VI.  Bules  of  Life 
for  Gergy;  VII.  Ascetics;  VIII.  Chureh  Edifices, 
etc.;    IX.    Geognphical  Divisions  of  the   Ancient 
Chvrch ;  X.  Catechumens  and  Creeds ;  XI.  Rites  of 
Bsptism;  XII.  Confirmation  and  other  Ceremonies 
fbUowfaig  Baptism;   XIII.  Divine  Worship;   XIV. 
Catechorocn  Service;  XV.  Communion  Service;  XVI. 
Unity  and  Discipline  of  the  Ancient  Chureh ;  XVII. 
Discipline  of  the  Oergy ;  XVIII.  Penitents  and  Pen- 
sBce;  XIX.  Afaaolution;  XX.  Festivals;  XXI.  Fasts; 
XIII.  Marriage  Rites;  XXIII.  Funeral  Rites.    This 
vast  irork»  the  product  of  twenty  years  of  industry,  is 
foil  of  ernditioo,  especially  patristical,  and  the  mate- 
rial is  set  forth  generally  with  simplicity  and  discre- 
tioa.     It  is  a  atove-house  tttm  which  all  subsequent 
writers  have  drawn  copiously.     But  it  lacks  scientific 
method,  and  baa  the  disadvantage  of  a  High-Church 


stand-point.  It  is  a  great  arsenal  for  the  upholders 
of  prelacy ;  the  true  organisation  of  the  original  chureh 
is  not  to  be  gathered  fh>m  it.  But,  with  all  its  fkults, 
it  is  still  indispensable  to  the  student  of  archseology. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  the  originals  of  the 
quotations  added,  by  Grischovius  (Halse,  1724-29, 10 
vols.  fol. ;  and  again  in  1761).  The  best  English  edi-  ^ 
tion  now  extant  is  that  of  Pitman,  which  contains 
Bingham*s  other  writings  as  well  as  the  Ort^iaef  (Lend. 
1840,  9  vols.  8vo).  A  cheap  and  good  edition  of  the 
Origmeg  for  students  is  that  of  Bohn  (London,  1862,  2 
vols.  imp.  8vo). 

8.  At  the  request  of  Ptope  Benedict  XIV,  the  Do- 
minican Mamachi  composed  his  work  Origimtm  et  An- 
Hqmtaimn  CMrigUanarum  libri  xx  (Rom.  1749-1756). 
But  of  the  twenty  books  into  which  the  matter  was 
to  be  divided  oiUy  four  appeared  in  five  volumes. 
Shorter  works  were  published  by  Selvaggio,  Antiqid' 
talum  Ckrigtianarum  nuHtuHoneg  (Naples,  1772-1774,  6 
vols.),  and  by  the  German  Jesuit  Mannhardt,  JJber 
Singiilarig  de  tmtiquit.  Chrigtianorvm  (Augsb.  1768). 
Better  than  any  preceding  work  by  Roman  Catholic 
authors  was  that  of  Pellicia,  De  Chutiana  eectegiapri. 
nun  media  et  notiggimm  cttatig  politia  (Naples,  1777- 
1779,  8  vols.  4io;  last  edition  by  Ritter  and  Braun, 
Cok>gne,  1829-1888,  8  vols.).  On  the  basis  of  this 
work  Dr.  Binterim  compiled  his  Denheltrdiffkeiten  der 
ckrigiha/hoiigdken  Kirche  mu  dm  ergten,  nMeren  und 
lettttn  ZeOtn  (Mentz,  1821-1841,  7  vols.). 

4.  Of  recent  works  on  Christian  archeology,  the 
most  extensive  is  Augusta's  DenhcHrdigUiifn  amg  dtr 
CkrigOkhm  ArehOologie  (Leipzig,  1816-81,  12  vols.). 
This  work  adds  immensely  to  the  stock  of  materials, 
but  is  very  prolix,  and  also  deficient  in  arrangement. 
These  faulta  are  mended  scmewhat  by  the  author  in 
his  compendium,  entitled  Bandbvch  der  ehrigU,  Arckd^ 
ologte  (Leipz.  1886, 8  vols.  8vo).  A  scientific  and  con- 
densed treatise  is  Rheinw«ld*s  kirchUeke  Arehaoloffie 
(Berlin,  1880,  8vo),  the  best  hand-book  on  the  subjdcc 
exUnt  Bdhmer*s  CkrigtlichMrckl,  AUertkumgwiggen' 
gehaft  (Breslan,  1886^89,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  equally  sci- 
entific, and  more  copious.  Guericke*s  Lekritich  der 
ckrigtl,  ArchMHog'e  (Leipz.  1847, 8vo;  2d  ed.  1869)  is  a 
useful  manual.  Other  German  manuals  are  by  Loch- 
crer  (Rom.  Cath.),  Lthrbuch  d.  chrigtL4Urch,  ArMol, 
(Frankf.  1822) ;  Siegel,  Handhich  der  ckrittl.  AltefihS- 
mer  (in  alphabetical  order,  Leipz.  1886-88,  4  vols.). 
In  English  we  have  Henry*s  Compenditan  qfChrigfian 
AntiqmUeg  (Phikdel.  1887,  8vo),  which  is  chiefiy  ex- 
tracted from  Bingham ;  Riddle's  Manuai  of  Chrigtktn 
Aniigmtieg  (2d  edit.  London,  1848, 8vo),  in  which  large 
use  is  made  of  August!.  But  the  best  modem  manual 
in  English  is  Coleman's  Ancient  CkrigHaniijf  ErempU' 
fed  (Phihid.  1868,  8vo),  in  which  the  material  is  care- 
fully wrought  over  in  a  truly  Protestant  spirit.  See 
Hagenbach,  Theolog,  Ena^dopadie^  §  77;  Coleman, 
ChrigUan  Aniiqvitieg  (Introduction) ;  Herzog,  Real-En- 
cgUopadie,  i,  481 ;  Riddle,  Manual  o/AnOgmtieg  (Ap- 
pendix H).  For  works  treating  more  particularly  of 
liturgies,  see  Liturgy. 

i^xohangel  (apxayyiXoc,  cUrfangeX^  1  Thess.  iv, 
16 ;  Jude  9).  Those  angels  are  so  styled  who  occupy 
the  highest  rank  in  the  celestial  order  or  hierarchy, 
which  consists,  according  to  the  apostles,  of  ^Uhrones, 
dominions,  principalities,  and  powers"  (Ephes.  i,  21 ; 
(>>L  i,  16;  1  Peter  in,  22).  Of  these  there  are  said  to 
be  seven,  who  stand  immediately  before  the  throne  of 
Crod  (Luke  i,  19;  Rev.  viii,  2),  who  have  authority 
over  other  angels,  and  are  the  patrons  of  particular 
natk>ns  (Rev.  xii,  7 ;  Dan.  x,  lo).  In  MatL  xxvi.  68 ; 
2  Thess.  i,  7,  hosts  of  angels  are  spoken  of  in  the  same 
manner  as  human  armies.  These  the  Almighty  is 
said  to  employ  in  executing  his  commands,  or  in  dis» 
playing  his  dignity  and  majesty,  in  the  manner  of  hu- 
man princes.  These  armies  of  angels  are  also  repre- 
sented as  divided  into  orders  and  classes,  having  each 
its  leader,  and  ell  these  an  subject  to  one  chie^  or 
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STchangel.  The  luuneB  of  two  only  are  found  in  the 
Scripture — Michael,  the  patron  of  the  Jewish  nation 
(Dan.  z,  18,  21 ;  xii,  1 ;  Jude  9 ;  Rev.  xil,  7) ;  and  Ga- 
briel (Dan.  vUi,  16;  ix,  21;  Luice  i,  19,  26).  The 
apocryphal  booic  of  Tobit  (iii,  17 ;  v,  4)  mentiona  one, 
Raphael;  and  2  Esdnia  (iv,  84)  another,  Uriel;  while 
the  book  of  Enoch  names  the  whole  seven  (xz,  1-7). 
See  Anobl. 

The  lathers  are  not  agreed  on  the  number  and  order 
of  the  celestial  hierarch}'.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
admits  but  three  hiexarchies,  and  three  orders  of  an> 
gels  in  each  hierarchy.  In  the  first  are  Seraphim, 
Cherubim,  and  thrones;  in  the  second,  dominions, 
mights,  and  powera ;  in  the  third,  principalities,  arch- 
angels, and  angels.  These  titles  of  ranks  are  proba- 
bly allusions  to  the  customar}*  order  of  the  courta  of 
the  Assyrian,  Chaldsean,  and  Persian  kings;  hence 
Michael  the  archangel  teils  Daniel  that  he  is  one  of 
the  chief  princes  in  the  court  of  the  Almighty.  Ex- 
traordinary powen  and  functions  were  conferred  on 
angels  by  the  diflfierent  Gnostic  sects.  They  all  held 
that  angels  were  the  fabricators  or  architects  of  the 
universe,  and  Ccrinthus  affirmed  they  were  superior 
to  Christ  himself.  These  opinions  were  early  enter- 
tained, and  the  Apostle  Paul  thought  it  necessary  to 
warn  the  Colossians  against  such  errors.  *  *  Let  no  man 
beguile  you  of  your  reward  in  a  voluntar}'  humility' 
and  vorshippinff  of  angels^  intruding  into  those  things 
which  he  hath  not  seen,  yainly  puffed  up  by  his  fi^ly 
mind"  (Col.  ii,  18).  They  also  affirmed,  according  to 
Theodoret,  that  the  law  was  given  by  angels,  and  that 
no  one  had  access  to  God  except  through  them.  Hence 
we  find  on  the  Gnostic  gems  the  names  of  numben  of 
their  angels;  on  one  are  those  of  Michael,  Gabriel, 
Uriel,  Raphael,  Ananael,  Prosorael,  and  Chabsael. 
But  the  chief  and  most  highly  venerated  was  Michael, 
insomuch  that  oratories  were  erected  in  Asia  Minor, 
where  divine  honon  were  paid  to  him.    See  Michael. 

Archbishop  (<kpxwtfiaKO'ico^\  chief  of  the  clergy' 
of  a  whole  province. 

I.  Epiphanius  (JIar,  68)  speaks  of  Alexander  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  about  820,  as  archbishop  of 
that  see,  and  this  is  the  first  mention  of  that  title  on 
record ;  nor  is  at  all  clear  whether  Epiphanius  in  that 
passage  is  not  rather  speaking  after  the  custom  of  hit 
oim  Urne^  than  intending  to  assert  that  Alexander 
bore  the  title  of  archbishop ;  for  the  titles  of  pope  and 
hUkop  are  given  to  this  Alexander  in  a  letter  of  Arius 
addressed  to  him.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Alexandria  was 
the  fint  see  which  assumed  the  title,  which,  however, 
was  at  first  thought  to  savor  too  much  of  pride ;  for 
in  the  twenty-sixth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
A.D.  897,  at  which  Augustine  was  present,  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  ancient  style  of  **6tsAop 
of  the  first  see"  used  instead.  This  impression  ap- 
peara  not  to  have  worn  out  until  the  Council  of 
Epbesus,  where  the  title  of  archbishop  was  attributed 
to  the  bishops  of  the  first  three  sees  of  the  world,  viz. 
Rome,  Alexandria,  ond  Antioch,  as  well  as  to  John 
of  Antioch,  and  Memnon  of  Ephesus.  In  process  of 
time,  when  the  bishops  of  the  great  sees  assumed  the 
higher  title  of  patriarch,  that  of  archbishop  became 
gradually  to  l>e  applied  to  thote  metropolitans  who  liad 
other  metropolitans  under  them,  i.  e.  to  those  whom 
the  Greeks  called  ezorrA^,  and  the  Latins,  in  the  mid- 
dle and  subsequent  ages,  primatu.  The  archbishop 
dlfltsred  from  the  metrcpoHtan  in  the  Eastern  Church 
in  that  the  former  had  only  some  privileges  of  honor 
and  respect  above  the  other  bishops,  whereas  the  me- 
tropolitans had  jwisiHeHon  over  the  bishops  of  their 
provinces  (Landon,  JCcd,  Did,  s.  v.). 

II.  In  the  Romtm  Church  archbishops  have  a  two- 
fold character  and  authority :  (1)  Episcopal  charge  a^ 
their  own  dioceses ;  (2)  Superintendence,  to  a  certain 
extent,  of  all  the  bishops  (not  earmpt)  in  their  prov- 
inee.  TYmIt  jtuitdirtitm  includes  (a)  the  power  to  call 
^jnoda  (Omc.  Tridaii.  sess.  xxiv,  c.  2) :  {b)  the  right 


of  visitation,  on  call  of  a  provincial  synod  (Come,  Trid, 
sess.  xxir,  c.  8).  They  rank  in  the  hierarchy  next 
to  cardinals  and  patriarchs.  They  must  receive  the 
pailium  (q.  v.)  ftom  the  pope  before  exercising  their 
functions.  A  fiill  account  may  be  found  in  Tbomss- 
sin,  vet,  ae,  nav,  EceL  ditdpUna^  etc.,  pt.  i,  lib.  i,  cspi. 
68,69. 

The  numher  of  archbishops  in  authority  was.  In  186&, 
as  follows:  In  Europe  (Roman  Catholic),  112:  vix. 
Italy,  47 ;  Austria,  16 ;  France,  17 ;  Spain,  9 ;  Tnrkev, 
4 ;  Ireland,  4 ;  Portugal,  2 ;  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Rossis 
(counting  in  Polocz,  which  existo  only  by  name), 
Greece  (inclusive  of  the  Ionian  Islands),  2  each ;  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  England,  Baden,  Poland,  Malts,  1 
each.  In  Asia,  12:  via.  Turkey,  10;  Spanish  posses- 
sions, 1 ;  Portuguese  possessions,  1.  In  Africa,  1 :  vit: 
Alger.  In  America,  22:  vis.  United  States,  7;  Brit- 
ish possessions,  8 ;  Mexico,  Spanish  possessions.  Cen- 
tral America,  United  States  of  Colombia,  VeneKuela, 
Ecuador,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chili,  Dominican  Re- 
public, and  Haytl,  each  1.  In  Australia,  1.  Fonrtscn 
(in  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Austria)  belong  to  the  United 
Greek,  Armenian,  Syrian,  Maronito,  Chaldean  (q.  v.) 
rites.  There  are  also  some  archbishops  **iii  partihos 
infidelium,*'  who  are,  of  course,  not  included  in  the 
above  list.  Also  the  patriarclis  (q.  y.),  though  they 
exercise  arohiepiscopal  righta,  have  been  excluded  fitma 
this  list  The  Jansenisto  (q.  v.)  in  Holland  hare  still 
one  arehbbhop  at  UtrechL  We  give  a  list  of  arch- 
bishoprics in  our  articles  on  the  various  countries. 

In  the  United  States  there  were,  in  1666,  seven  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  via.  Babman, 
Abp.  Spaulding;  New  Orieans,  Abp.  Odin  (died  I860); 
New  Forl^  Abp.  McCloskey;  Cincimtatif  Abp.  Porcen; 
St,  L/mity  Abp.  Kenrick ;  Oregon^  Abp.  Blancbet;  £aa 
Franeitco^  Abp.  Alcmany.  In  the  year  1828  Pope 
Leo  XII  appointed,  after  much  delay,  an  archbishop 
in  Colombia,  whom  Bolivar  had  proposed. 

III.  In  all  the  Eatterm  Churches  the  difference  be- 
tween arehblshops  and  bishops  is  less  marked  than  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Greek  Church  of 
Turkey  has  four  pstriarchs,  independent  archbishops 
of  Cyprus,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Montenegro,  and  sev- 
eral arohbishops  or  metropolitans  in  the  patriarehato 
of  Constantinople.  In  Russia,  in  1865,  25  prelates  had 
the  title  arohbishop;  in  Greece,  12;  in  Austria,  2. 
With  regard  to  the  other  Eastern  Churehes,  conspars 
the  articles  Armeman9<t  Nettoriam,  JaeMtes,  dpttj 
Atgitnman  Chto'ch. 

«IV.  In  PrtHegtant  countries,  arohbishops  are  found 
in  Finland  (Russia),  1;  Sweden,  1;  England,  2;  and 
Ireland,  2.     Bede  assigns  the  .first  esUUishiiieat  of 
archbishoprics  in  England  to  the  time  of  Lodasy  raid 
to  be  the  first  Christian  king  of  England,  whot,  aflcr 
the  conversion  of  his  subjecta,  erected  three  archbish- 
oprics, viz.  London,  York,  and  Llandaff  (Ceerieoa). 
The  dignity  of  archbishop  continued  in  the  see  of  Lon- 
don one  hundred  and  e^hty  years,  and  was  then,  in 
the  time  of  the  Saxons,  transferred  to  Canterbury. 
Augustin,  the  monk  who  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregofy 
to  convert  the  English  nation,  in  the  reign  of  Etbel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  was  the  fint  bishop  of  Canterbury ; 
but  Theodore,  the  sixth  in  succession  after  hini,  was 
the  first  arohbishop  of  that  see.    The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  had  anciently  the  primac}',  not  only  over 
England,  but  Ireland  also,  and  all  the  bishops  of  the 
Istter  were  consecrated  by  him.     He  was  storied  by 
Pope  Urban  II  Alterius  Orbis  Papa ;  he  had  a  perpet- 
ual legatine  power  annexed  to  his  arehbisbopric:  he 
had  some  marks  of  royalty,  such  aa  the  power  of  coin- 
ing  money,  ete.     Since  the  Reformation  he  is  styled 
Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  all  £^^<aad.     Archbiabop 
Cranmer  was  the  first  who  bore  this  title.    A»  to  pio- 
cedency,  there  have  been  many  oontesta  abocit  it,  m» 
also  about  the  oath  of  canonical  obedience  between 
the  two  arehiepiscopsl  sees.     Some  antiqnaiiaiia  will 
have  it  that  the  axchbiahop  of  York  waa  orisiaaDj 
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primiU  of  the  British  Church ;  for  London  never  was 
a  Bomin  colony,  or  the  seat  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
li  Tork  wM,  where  both  Severus  and  Constantins 
CUonu  lived  and  died,  and  where  Constantino  the 
Great  was  bom ;  and  from  henoe,  they  infer  that  where 
the  emperors  resided  was  the  moft  likely  place  to  have 
pre-eminence  above  the  rest.     However  it  be,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I,  William  Corbel,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbary,  obtained  from  the  pope  the  character  of  leg- 
ate, by  which  he  secured  to  himself  a  superiority  over 
the  Bee  of  York,  which  he  visited  ^iire  lejittionit.     Bat 
after  bis  death  the  contest  still  continued ;  for  we  find 
that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  a  synod  being  called  at 
Westminster  b}*^  the  pope's  legate,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  comin;^  first,  seated  himself  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  legate ;  but  York,  coming  afterward,  re- 
foaed  to  take  the  seat  on  the  left  tiand,  and  demanded 
Canterbury's  place,  which  the  latter  refusing,  York  sat 
down  in  his  Dap.     This  occasioned  the  synod  to  break 
up  in  disorder,  and  both  parties  appealing  to  the  pope, 
the  contest  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury, which  enjoys  the  precedency  to  this  day.     The 
privileges  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbniy  are,  among 
others,  to  crown  the  kings  of  England ;  to  have  prel- 
■tes  for  his  ofiicers — as  the  bishop  of  London  his  pro- 
Tbdal  dean ;  the  bishop  of  Winchester  his  chancel- 
lor; the  bishop  of  Lincoln  his  vico-chanceUor ;  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  his  precentor ;  the  bishop  of  Wor- 
cester his  chaplain ;  and  the  liishop  of  Rochester  his 
crosier-bearer,  which  last  office,  since  the  times  of 
popery,  has  ceased.     He  is  also  the  first  peer  of  Eng- 
land next  to  the  royal  family.     The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  the  supreme  government  of  ecclesias- 
tical matters  next  under  the  king.    Upon  the  death  of 
any  suffragan  bishop,  the  custody  of  bis  see  devolves 
npon  the  archbishop.     He  has  the  power  of  censuring 
any  bishop  in  his  pipvince ;  he  has  an  ancient  right 
to  preside  in  all  provincial  councils  of  his  suffragans, 
which  formerly  were  held  once  a  year,  but  have  been 
discontinued  a  lan'4  time ;  so  that  his  power  of  exam- 
ining things  throughout  his  province  Is  devolved  to 
the  courts,  of  which  he  holds  several — as  the  Court  of 
Arches,  iS-erogative  Court,  Court  of  Peculiars,  etc., 
and  he  has  the  probate  of  wills.    As  to  the  archbishop 
of  York,  he  is  now  styled  PrmaU  and  MetropoliUm  of 
KntfUnd,  and  takes  place  of  all  peers  except  the  arch- 
^xi^op  of  Canterbury  and  the  lord  chancellor.     The 
province  of  the  archbishop  of  York  consists  of  the  six 
northern  counties,  with  Cheshire  and  Nottingham- 
shire.   The  rest  of  England  and  Wales  fbrm  the  prov- 
ince of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The  dioceses 
of  the  two  archbishops — ^that  is  to  say,  the  districts  in 
which  they  exercise  ordinary  episcopal  functions — 
were  remodelled  by  6  and  7  William  IV,  c.  77.     The 
diocese  of  Canterbury  comprises  Kent,  except  the  city 
sod  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  some  parishes  trans- 
ferred by  this  net;  a  number  ^  parishes  in  Sussex 
called  **  peculiars  ;*'  with  small  districts  in  other  dio- 
ceses, (MUticnlarlj  London.    The  diocese  of  the  arch- 
Ush<^  of  York  embraces  the  county  of  York,  except 
that  portion  of  it  now  included  in  the  dioceses  of  Ripon 
»JiA  Ifanchester,  the  whole  county  of  Nottingham,  and 
some  other  detached  districts.     Scotland,  while  epis- 
copacy previdled  in  that  conntzy,  had  two  archbishops 
-~of  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow — ^the  former  of  whom 
was  Primate  ofaU  Scotiaad,     Wales  likewise  ancient- 
ly boasted  of  an  archbishop,  whose  see  (as  has  been 
observed)  was  established  at  Caerleon,  and  was  after- 
*      ward  translatad  to  St.  David*s.     But  the  plague  rag- 
ing very  much  in  that  country,  the  archiepisoopal  see 
was  again  removed  to  Doll,  in  Bretai^ne,  where  this 
dignity  ended ;  notwithstanding  which,  in  after  ages, 
the  Britons,  or  Welsh,  commenced  an  action  on  that 
account  against  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but 
were  cast.     In  Ireland  there  are  two  Protestant  and 
torn  Roman  Catholic  archbishops.     Of  the  former, 
the  archbishop  of  Armagh  is  Primaie  of  oil  Irekatd^ 
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the  archbishop  of  Dublin  being  Primaie  of  Trdand, 
They  sit  alternately  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  three 
bishops  who,  along  with  them,  represent  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  being  also  chosen  by  rotation  from  the 
whole  body.  Previous  to  the  creation  of  an  archbish- 
opric in  Ireland,  the  authority  of  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  extended  to  that  island.  The  amount  of 
control  which  belongs  to  an  archbishop  over  the  bish- 
ops of  his  province  is  not  very  accurately  defined ;  but 
if  any  bishop  introduces  irregularities  into  his  diocese, 
or  is  guilty  of  immorality,  the  archbishop  may  call  htm 
to  account,  and  even  deprive  him.  In  1822,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  who  is  primate  of  all  Ireland,  de- 
posed the  bishop  of  Clogher  on  the  latter  ground.  To 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  belongs  the  honor  of 
placing  the  crown  on  the  sovereign's  head  at  his  coro- 
nation ;  and  the  archbishop  of  York  claims  the  like 
privilege  in  the  case  of  the  queen-consort,  whoso  per- 
petual chaplun  he  is. 

The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  has  at  present  no 
archbishop,  but  the  presiding  bishop  has  the  title  of 
primugf  or  metropolitan.  In  the  English  colonies,  the 
bishops  of  Calcutta,  Sydney,  New  Zealand,  Montreal, 
Capetown,  each  of  whom  presides  over  an  ecclesiastical 
province  (a  number  of  dioceses),  have  the  title  Metro- 
POMTAN.     See  Metropolitan. 

The  election  of  an  archbishop  docs  not  differ  from 
that  of  a  bishop  [see  Bishop]  ;  but  when  he  is  invest- 
ed, with  his  ofiice  he  is  said  to  be  ** enthroned,"  where- 
as a  bishop  is  **  consecrated."  He  also  writes  himself 
**by  divine  providence,"  a  bishop  being  "by  divine 
permission ;"  and  has  the  title  of  '*  Grace"  and  "  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God,"  while  a  bishop  is  styled 
"  Lord'  and  **  Rizht  Reverend  Father  in  God."  The 
archbishop  is  entitled  to  present  to  all  ecclesiastical 
livings  in  the  disposal  of  diocesan  bishops  if  not  filled 
up  within  six  months ;  and  every  bishop,  whether  cre- 
ated or  translated,  is  bound  to  make  a  legal  convey- 
ance to  the  archbishop  of  the  next  avoidance  of  one 
such  dignity  or  benefice  belonging  to  his  see  as  the 
archbishop  shall  choose.  This  is  called  the  archbish- 
op*s  option.  See  Bishop  ;  Episcopacy.  See  Bing- 
ham, Oriff,  Eccle*.  bk.  ii,  ch.  17;  Coleman,  Ancient 
Chriitianity,  ch.  viii,  §  4. 

V.  In  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  the  title 
archbishop  is  not  customary,  yet  it  was  conferred,  on 
April  19, 1829,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  the 
superintendent  general  of  the  province  of  Prussia,  Bo- 
rowski,  with  the  declaration,  "  Wh}'  should  not  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  our  evangelical  church  have  the 
same  claim  to  this  dignity  as  the  clergymen  of  several 
other  evangelical  countries,  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
served without  interruption?"  See  Nicolovius,  Die 
biichdjl,  WUrds  in  Prmusen**  evangd,  Kirehe  (Konigs- 
berg,  1834). 

On  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  see  Halfert, 
Von  den  Rechten  und  PJUehien  der  Buckdfe  (Prague, 
1832);  and  Mast,  Doffmat.-hiitor,  Abhandlang  uber  die 
rtchUiche  SieUnrg  der  ErzMsrhofe  (Freiburg,  1847).  A 
list  of  all  archbishoprics,  with  their  sufi^ragans,  through- 
out the  world,  will  l)e  given  in  an  Appendix. — Hook, 
Church  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Chambers's  Encyclrpxdia^  s.  v. 

Arohdall,  Mervyn,  a  learned  clergyman  and  an- 
tiquary of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  was  bom 
at  Dublin  in  1723,  filled  several  ecclesiastical  posts, 
and  finally  became  rector  of  Slane,  in  the  county  of 
Meath.  He  died  in  1791.  After  forty  years  of  in- 
tense application  to  the  monastic  records  of  Ireland, 
he  published,  in  1786,  Afonastlcon  Hibemicum ;  a  Hie^ 
lory  of  the  Abbeys^  Prioriet,  and  ReHgiom  H(m$u  oflre^ 
,  land-^GentUman'i  Mofjaxine,  xi,  780 ;  AUibone,  i><0- 
iionary  of  Author tt,  i,  67. 

J     Arohdeacon  (ch'ef  of  the  deacont),  an  ecclesias- 
,  tical  ofllcer  whose  duty  originally  consisted  chiefly  in 
'  superintending  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  church. 
1     1.  The  ofiice  was  one  of  great  honor  in  the  early 
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church ;  but  how  it  grew  into  tnch  importaoce  is  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  *  *  The  antiquity  of  this  office  is  held  to 
be  lo  high  by  many  Boman  Catholic  writers  that  they 
derive  its  origin  from  the  appointment  of  the  seven 
deacons,  and  suppose  that  St.  Stephen  was  the  first 
archdeacon ;  but  there  is  no  authority  to  warrant  this 
conclusion.  Mention  is  also  made  of  Laurentius,  arch- 
deacon of  Rome,  who  suffered  A.D.  260 ;  but,  although 
ho  was  called  archdeacon  (according  to  Prndentius), 
he  was  no  more  than  the  principal  man  of  the  seven 
deacons  who  stood  at  the  altar.  *  Hie  primus  6  sep- 
tem  viris  qui  stant  ad  ani'm  proximi*  (Prudent.  Hymn, 
de  St,  StejA.).  Jerome  says  ^  tliat  the  archdeacon  was 
chosen  out  of  the  deacons,  and  was  the  principal  deacon 
in  every  church,  just  as  the  archpresbyter  was  the 
principal  presbyter.*  But  even  in  Jerome*s  time  the 
office  of  archdeacon  had  certainly  grown  to  great  im- 
portance*' (Hook,  s.  v.).  It  was  usual  for  one  of  the 
deacons  to  stand  by  the  bishop  at  the  altar,  while  the 
other  deacons  discharged  their  duty  in  the  assembly. 
This  deacon  was  called  pnmutfprimiceriuM  diaconum,  the 
first  or  chief  deacon ;  and  he  was  usually  the  bbhop's 
man  of  business.  Jerome  speaks  of  the  archdeacon  as 
necessary  to  ecclesiastical  order  in  his  epistle  ad  Rua- 
iiatm{  and  Optatus,  bishop  of  Milcvi,  says  that  it  was 
the  rebuke  of  the  archdeacon  Cecilianus  to  Lucilla 
which  caused  eventually  the  Donatist  schism.  It  is 
probable  that,  at  first,  the  deacon  senior  both  in  years 
and  office  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  archdeacon ; 
but  as  the  office  increased  in  importance,  it  became 
necessaiy  to  elect  the  most  able  and  proper  person  to 
discharge  the  duties.  Athanasius  was  made  archdea- 
con while  he  was  yet  a  young  man.  This  mode  of 
election  to  office  did  not,  however,  prevail  universally; 
for  in  some  places  the  choice  rested  solely  with  t^e 
bishop ;  and  when  the  relation  of  bishop  and  archdea- 
con became  very  intimate,  and  the  latter  was  of  special 
importance  to  his  superior  in  the  discharge  of  his  epis- 
copal function?,  it  was  natural  that  the  bishop  should 
have  considerable  influence  in  his  appointment.  The 
powers  of  the  archdeacons  were  extensive  and  influen- 
tiaL  They  had  charge  of  the  histruction  and  educa- 
tion of  the  younger  clerks,  were  overseers  over  the 
deacons,  superintended  the  support  of  the  poor,  and 
assisted  the  bishops  in  matters  of  administration  and 
Jurisdiction.  Without  his  certificate  no  one  was  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  orders,  and  frequently  he  represented 
the  bishop  at  synods.  Still  greater  became  his  pow- 
ers in  the  sixth  century,  when  he  even  received  pu- 
nitive power  over  the  priests,  and  a  rank  aliore  all 
the  priests,  even  the  archpriest.  This  is  clearly  stated 
by  Isidor  of  Sevilla,  who,  in  his  Epistola  ad  Ewigrittm^ 
plainly  says:  The  archpriest  must  know  that  he  is 
subordinate  to  the  archdeacon,  and  must  obey  his  or- 
ders, as  well  as  those  of  his  bif  hop  (archipralbyter  pero 
«e  esse  tub  archidiaconOy  ejus  prtr§eptis  siaU  episcopi  tui 
Ktat  obedere).  Until  the  eightli  century  every  diocese 
had  only  one  archdeacon,  but  in  774,  Bishop  Heddo,  of 
Strasburg,  divided  his  diocese  into  seven  archdiacon- 
atcs  (archidiaconatus  rurcde$),  and  most  of  the  other 
bishops  imitated  this  institution,  with  the  exception 
of  Italy,  where  the  smallness  of  the  diocese  seemed  to 
make  a  division  of  the  dioceses  superfluous.  The 
**  rural  archdeacons,"  to  whom  the  deans  (arehipru- 
byteri  ntrales)  were  subordinate,  were  mostly  priests, 
while  the  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  church  (areA»- 
diacomu  mnffmu)  was  usually  only  a  deacon.  In  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  powers  of  the 
archdeacons  reached  their  climax.  They  received  a 
Jurisdiction  of  their  own  (jvritdictio  propria) ^  suspend- 
ed and  excommunicated  priests,  held  s^^niods,  and  in 
many  wa;*s  tried  to  enlarge  their  rit'ht^  at  the  expense 
of  the  bishops.  As  the  position  hod  now  become  a 
very  lucrative  one,  many  members  of  noble,  prince- 
ly, and  even  royal  families  intruded  themselves  into 
it,  even  without  baring  received  the  ordination  of 
deacons.    In  many  instances  their  powers  even  be- 


came dangerous  to  the  bishops,  and  thos  a  reactita 
waa  called  forth.  Many  of  the  aynods  of  the  tlat- 
teenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  as  tbooe  of  Toan 
(1239),  Uege  (1287),  Mentz  (1810),  took  from  tbca 
some  of  their  powers,  reserving  them  to  the  hiihop 
and  his  vicar-general.  This  limitation  of  their  pov- 
ers  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  llaaj 
of  the  archidiaconates  had  already  disappeared  before 
the  latter  synod,  and  in  many  others  thia  was  the  caie 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centnriea.  At 
some  cathedral  churches  the  office  of  archdeacon  sdll 
exists,  but  the  former  rights  are  no  longer  ommected 
with  it. 

In  the  Greek  Church  the  office  of  rural  arcbdeacoa 
never  existed;  the  office  of  cathedral  archdeacon  vai 
early  displaced  by  the  chartophylax,  and  even  the 
title  of  archdeacon  early  disappeared.  In  Constaati* 
nople  the  title  was  retained,  but  the  archdeacon  was 
an  officer  of  the  court,  not  of  the  cathedral  chnich. 

In  some  of  the  Protestant  state  churchea  of  Gems* 
ny  the  title  archdeacon  has  been  retained  for  the  bead 
ministers  of  ecclesiastical  districts. 

Seo  Thomassin,  Vet.  et  Nov.  Ecdet.  DUc^dima,  i,  L 
2,  c.  17 ;  Herzog,  Real-'EncffUopadie,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  £e- 
deiiasUixU  CyekpcedAa,  a.  v.     See  Deacox. 

2.  In  the  Church  of  England  there  are  71  archdea* 
oonries — ^several  in  each  diocese.     The  archdeaeoa  ti 
a  clozgyman  of  the  cathedral,  and  as  the  income  of 
the  office  is  limited,  he  g^erally  holda  a  benefice  ba> 
sides.     He  is  appointed  by  the  bishop,  and  is  himself 
a  sort  of  vice-bishop.     Ho  has  the  right  of  viaitatkm 
ever}'  two  years  in  three,  to  inquire  into  the  repara- 
tions and  movables  belonging  to  churches ;  to  rfifona 
abuses ;  to  suspend ;  excommunicato ;  in  some  places 
to  prove  wills ;  and  to  induct  all  clerks  into  benefices 
within  his  Jurisdictions.    He  has  power  to  keep  a  cowt, 
which  is  called  the  Court  of  the  Archdeacon,  or  lus 
commissary,  and  this  he  may  hold  in  any  place  with- 
in his  archdeaconry.     In  this  court  the  church-war- 
den's business  is  generally  decided.     Tho  revenue  of 
the  archdeacon  arises  chiefly  from  pensions  paid  b;* 
the  incumbents.     These  pensions  originally  bore  no 
contemptible  ratio  to  the  whole  value  of  tho  benefice, 
and  formed  a  sufficient  income  for  an  active  and  use- 
ful officer  of  the  church ;  but  now,  by  the  great  diange 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  money,  the  pay- 
ments are  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  whole  in- 
come of  the  archdeacons  is  very  inconsiderable.    The 
office,  therefore,  is  generally  held  by  persona  who 
have  also  benefices  or  other  preferment  in  the  church. 
See  Cripps,  Imw  Relating  to  (he  Chttrch  and  Clergf 
(Edinb.  1859).~Bingham,  Orig.Ecde$,  Lk.  ii,  ch.  xxi; 
Marsden,  Churcku  and  Sectt^  i,  830. 

Archel§3L8  (Apx*^otg),  a  city  built  by  Arcbelaoa, 
after  whom  it  was  named  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  IS,  1). 
It  was  situated  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jeri- 
cho and  Phasafilis  (Josephus,  Ant.  xviii,  2, 2).  In  the 
Pevtinger  Table  (p.  484)  it  is  placed  twelve  milee  from 
Jericho  toward  Scythopolis.  Ptolemy  reckons  it 
among  the  cities  of  Judssa  (see  Reland,  PalatL  p.  462; 
comp.  p.  676),  and  Pliny  (xiii,  4)  speaks  of  it  as  a  val- 
ley near  Phasadlis  and  Livias.  Antiochns  is  named 
in  the  I^tin  version  of  acts  of  the  council  of  Clialce- 
don  as  bishop  of  Archelais  in  Palestine  {Acta  comtUior. 
general,  iv,  80)  ;  but  the  Greek  copies  read  Art9 
('Apn)),  which  likewise  occurs  in  other  notices  (ih.  hr, 
327),  as  also  the  name  Aleenon  ('AXjci/»r<iiy,  ib.  !▼,  4G0)l 
Van  de  Velde  (Jfemotr,  p.  287)  coincides  in  Scholne^s 
identification  of  the  site  with  the  mins  eLBoMoSgek, 
at  the  south  base  of  a  hill  in  the  lower  section  oi 
Wady  Fariah. 

Archela'iiB  ('ApxiXaoc,  rtder  of  the  pecpHe^  Tal- 
mud 0^b'^p")K),  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthace, 
a  Samaritan  woman  (Joaepbna,  Ant.  xvii,  i,  8 ;  VTwr^ 
i,  28, 4),  and  brought  up,  with  his  brother  Antipaa,  at 
Rome  (Joseph.  IFdr,  i,  81,  1).     He  inherited  of  Ida 
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ftdHr'i  domiBioiu  <B.C-  4)  Idmusa,  Jatma,  lad  S*- 
aait,  wHb  the  inpoTtaat  dtiea  CaiarM,  Sebiuts,  Jo|>- 
[a,  uil  Jcnmlan,  and  ■  f  arty  Inconie  of  COOtalinU, 


BiniwilCilsrfAnlHliiw.  Obvem:  Bunch  of  Gnpn  «"h 
Uwiiu»([DOiEek\'>orHaro(].''  iteiirrH.-lleltDK.wllh 
■1»  (Onck)  llila  <bona  hj  Uili  prion  oolji),  "  GthDnreli.'' 
u  ellmwdi  (JoMpb.  Anl.  xtu,  11, 4 ;  c«ll*d  i«j,  ^. 
9l\»c,  in  Ualt.  ii.  £2,  In  tbo  Mnn  of  "  prioce,"  "  r«~ 
ECDti"c<Ktip.theconimBiiUbirainIoc.).  Iliareign  lud 
cDmmsucediniimpicioiiBlf  1  for,  ■fterthe  death  of  Hei^ 
<Hi,  and  before  Archelaoi  could  go  to  Botae  to  obtain 
tb>  conflrmition  of  his  father's  will,  the  Jewi  having 
twooM  rerj  tnmultaous  at  the  Temple  Id  consequeace 
of  bu  nfiuing  HimB  denunds,  Arcbelaus  ordarad  his 
Kldiin  to  attack  them,  od  which  occasian  npirard  of 
Ume  iboasuid  were  slain  (Josepbus,  Ant.  svii,  9,  3 
War,  ii,  I,  3).  On  Archelaiu  going  to  Rome  to  m 
licit  tilt  royal  dignity  (agraoahly  to  the  practice  of  th 
trlljotirykingi  of  that  age,  who  recaived  their  crown, 
fnin  the  Boman  emperor),  the  Jews  seat  an  embuay 
coiuliling  of  fifty  of  their  principal  men,  with  a  petl- 
lira  lo  Aagmttos  that  they  might  be  permitted  to  live 
•tmnling  to  their  own  laws,  nnder  a  Boman  governor, 
•ad  lUo  complaining  of  his  craelty  (Josepbus,  War, 
li,  2-7).  To  this  circumstance  oar  Lord  perhaps  aU 
laia  in  the  parable  related  by  Luke  (xlx,  13-27) :  "A 
csrtiin  nobleman  (tuyiv^c,  a  won  of  birth  or  rani,  the 
«•  ofBtrei)  went  intD  s  (ar  coontry  (Ilais\  to  re- 
«i'(  (or  himaelf  a  kingdom  (Judaa),  and  to  retuni. 
But  his  dliiena  (Ok  Jem)  hated  him,  and  sent  a  mcs- 
uge  (or  miooy)  after  bim  (io  Aagiotut  Catar),  aay- 
lag, '  Wb  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  ns.'  " 
Tlu  Jaw>,  however,  fuled  in  this  retnouatrance  (Joae- 
P^u,jlar.  svii,ll,  4).  ArcbelauB  returned  to  JudiH, 
"i  under  pretence  that  ha  had  countenanced  the 
xdiiicas  against  him,  be  deprived  Joaiar  of  the  higb- 
ftKithood,  and  gave  that  dignity  to  his  brother  Eleo- 
tu.  HegovemedJudaia  with  so  mncb  violence  that 
in  tha  tenth  (Joseph,  Am.  jtrii,  13,  2 ;  comp,  Lifi,  1) 
<"  ninth  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  7,  8)  year  of  his  reign  {ac- 
wrding  to  Dio  Caa*.  li,  27,  under  the  consulate  of  M. 
Aoi.  I*pidn»  and  L.  Aruntim,  corresponding  to  A.D. 
of  his  tyranny,  eapecially  tonard  the 


Oieal  (Josaphns,  Ami,  xri,  10,  6,  7),  wbosa  son  Alez> 
ander  married  his  daughter  Glapbyra  {ii,  8,  C),  and 
hla  intervention  was  of  service  in  reconciling  Uerod 
with  bis  Kina  and  litotber  (ib.  4, 6  ;   War,  i,  ib).     See 
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2.  Julias  Archelans  Epiphanei,  son  of  Antiochna 
ind  grandson  of  Chelciaa;  he  eaponsed  Hariamne, 
the  young  daughter  of  Herod  Agiippa  I,  while  yet  a 
girl  of  ten  years ;  but  before  she  became  marriageahle 
ihe  was  shamefully  deflowered  by  the  aoldisiy  (Josa- 


,  9,  1)- 


I  3.  Son  of  Hagadotus,  and  one  of  the  deserter*  U 
the  Romans  during  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jo- 
sephni,  War,  vi,  4,  2), 

Azoh«UUa,  bishop  of  Corrba  in  HesopotamlA, 
A.D.  278,  held  a  public  dispute  with  a  heretic,  Hanes, 
an  scooont  of  which  be  published  in  Syrisc,  soon 
translated  bito  Greek  and  Latin  (Socrates,  /liit.  Eccl. 
i,  22 ;  Jerome,  De  Vir,  lUiatr.  72).  The  Lat.  version 
has  been  printed  by  Zaccagnios  (CoUtet.  Moa,  Vet. 
Roma,  1696)  and  Fabricios  (In  hla  ed.  o(  llippotstat'). 

ArohalftUa,  a  bishop  of  Cnsarea  hi  Cappadocia, 
who  wrote  a  work  against  the  hensy  of  the  Meass- 
lians  (A.D.  440),  wblcb  ia  teterred  to  by  Fbotlns 
{Cod,  62).— Cave,  Hitt.  lit.  i.  to. 

Aiohvr  (nir^,  lailukatk',  ■  bonman.  Gen.  xzl, 
20;  n''tn'is^,baal-elutittim',<trrm^.man.  Gen.  :ilix, 
23 ;  n<^^3  dilx,  audi'  iaUt'iMnk,  boiman,  1  Sam. 
xzxi,  '»;  n^J(^  n^-in,  mortk'  bakie'iiielA,  tioottr 
uirl(ieiw,iChroD.'x,S;  ni?J»  ■^•\S'r\,darcl' ke'iMea, 
one  bending  lie  bou,  Jer.  U,  B;  comp.  Isa.  xii,  17| 
siiii,  3 ;  but  duply  T^,  tt'iitlk,  a  bow,  in  laa. 
xxli,  S;  comp.  Paa.  Ixxviil,  67;  while  in  Job  xvJ, 
18,  the  word  is  3^,  rob,  grtat,  prob.  a  Ao»0-     From 


isgravt 


Samaritans,  be 

cny,  and  banished  to  Vienna 'in  Gaol  (Ji 

i™,  13,  2),  where  he  died  (the  year  Is  nnk_ 

nau,  Otasuul.  s.  v.  Bethlehem,  asserts  that 

■u  ihown  in  this  latter  place,  io  which  casi 

luTB  returned  to  Pateatine  aa  a  private  person).     The 

pirenls  of  our  Lord  turned  aside  from  fear  "'  *■: 

Jtieir  iray  lack  from  Egypt,  and  went  to  Ni 
I'llilH.  in  tbe  domain  of  hie  gentler  brother  Aniipas 
(Malt,  ii,  22).  He  aeems  to  have  been  guilty  of  great 
iribuDunity  and  oppreaaion.  Thia  cruelty  was  excr- 
'••»!  not  only  toward  Jews,  but  toward  Samaritans 
11*3  (Joaephus,  War,  ii,  7,  8).  He  had  illegally  mar- 
fwl  GlsphjT*,  tbe  wife  of  bia  brother  Alexander, 
daring  the  liTetime  of  tbe  latter,  who  left  several  cbll- 
ina  by  her  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii,  13,  1),— Noldil  HitI, 
'«".  p.  219  aq. ;    Sroith'a  Diet,  of  Clan.  Biog.  s.  v. 

AtctulaOs  is  also  the  name  of  aovcral  other  per- 
*"»  mentioned  by  Josephna. 
1.  The  laat  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  by  that 
o  received  tbe  ttarone  (B.C.  84)  IVom  Hare 
ind  waa  afterward  held  In  gnat  esteem  by ' 
„  —  and  the  ancceeding  emporora,  Imt  at  length  I 
11  ander  tbe  displeasure  of  Tiberius,  and  died  at 
'•e,  A.D.  17.  (See  SmHh'a  Did.  of  Clan.  Biog. 
T.)     He  WM  on  Intimate  terms  with  Herod  the  | 


Antoov,  a 


ADdenl  Egyptian  Archer, 
tbe  frequent  appearance  of  combatants  snned  with 
bows  and  arrows  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see 
Wilkinson's  Ane,  Egspl-  ',  S37,  B54,  405)  and  Bahy- 
lonlsh  sculptures  (see  Laysrd's  Ifintreh,  ii,  261),  we 
may  conclude  that  this  art  is  of  very  high  antiquity 
(see  Jahn'a  Arcidol.  §  2T8).      In  Gen.  xxi,  SO,  lah- 


iniel  b  >pok«n  of  ■*  aa 
Brcbor,  and  again  in  Gen. 
ssvil,  S,  bat  wiih  rafarencs 
tfl  hnntinR  nttacr  than  to 


with  the  Imelitcs,  tbongfa 
tfas  DBighboiing  natlona 
emplojed  It  for  roilitaiy 
parpoiaB.  See  Abmob. 
Saul, 


1  (1  Sam. 
sxxi,  3),  woa  iTOuoded  by 
the  Phillnlne  archen,  and 
It  hai  been  cenJMturad  llut 
It  wia  the  UQikillfulneaa 
of  the  IinelitH  with  thii 
weapon  wbkli  led  David, 
while  lamenting  the  death 
oT  the  king  and  his  H)ni,  to 
-  give  diractioni  for  "  toacb- 
ABdetd  A-jriu  Arthw.  j^^  t^g  children  of  Judah 
th«  nie  of  the  bow"  (8  Sam.  1,  18),  See  Bow.  If 
■uch  vera  the  caae,  bia  effDTta  were  auvceuful,  for, 
after  thia  period,  from  its  frequent  mention  in  the 
Holy  Scriplarat,  archery  woald  appear  to  have  been 
eonjiidend  u  of  gnat  importance,  ao  much  >o  that 
"breaking  the  bow"  la  a  phrase  often  employed  hy 
the  aacred  writeia  for  taking  awny  one'a  power  (Hoa. 
i,  5;  Jer.  tJSs,  86),  whUo  "strengthening  the  bow" 
was  ■  lymbol  of  the  increaiq  of  InSuence  (Gen.  xlix, 
W).  The  Peruana  were  famona  among  tho  ancients 
for  their  archera  CIs«u  lUl,  18  j  Jer.  illi,  86 ;  1, 1-42). 
8m  Bowman. 

Aichea,  Court  of.  Thli  court,  which  subaiated 
In  England  befora  the  time  of  Henry  II,  !•  a  court  of 
appeal,  belonging  to  the  archblabop  of  Canterbory; 
the  Judge  la  called  the  dean  of  arches,  becanae  he  an- 
ciently held  his  court  in  tbe  ehurcb  of  St.  Mary-le- 
bow  (^SaiKta  Maria  de  Anvbui).  The  apiritual  courts 
■le  DOW  held  at  Doctors'  Comniona. 

Ai'cheTlte  (Chald.  only  in  the  plur.  empbatic, 
Arlnagi',  k;1B1«  ;  Sept.  'Apx""'")-  ""•  "'  ""'  ""- 
tions  transplanted  by  the  Auyrians  in  place  of  tho 
captive  Samaritaos,  and  who  joined  afterward  in  op- 
poaing  the  retnined  Jews  (Eara  Iv,  9),  probahly  in- 
habltanta  of  the  city  Ehkch  (q.  v.),  mentioned  (Gen. 
I,  10)  as  an  early  settlement  of  Nimrod. 

Ar'ohl  (Heb.  Arii",  ^S^K;  Sept.  comUDea  with 
the  fbllowing  word,  "Apxinrnpiij ;  Vulg.  AreM  Ala- 
nA;  but  the  lleb.  has  no  oonneclive  between  tho 
worda,  where  the  Aotb.  Vera,  has  prob.  supplied  Ibe 
best  nlation  '"lo"),  a  city  or  place  on  the  boundary 
of  Benjamin  and  Ephralm,  between  Bethel  ond  Ati- 
nith  (Josh.  Kv[,  S);  supposed  by  some  lo  be  the  re- 
gion of  Bmi-Zeid  (Keil,-  CoBmaU.  in  loc.),  which, 
however,  is  too  far  north  [see  Ataboth],  and  rather 
to  be  sought  In  the  valley  west  of  Bethel,  perhapa  at 
the  mined  site  called  Kr/r  Mutr.  See  Tkibe.  It 
appears  lo  designate  (collectively  naed)  a  clan  inhab- 
iting a  district  called  Entk  (diHerent,  of  coarse,  from 
that  in  Babylonia.  Gen.  x,  lU),  elsewhere  named  only 
as  the  residenoa  of  Hnshai  the  Arckilt  (Heb.  ArV,', 
*>Sl!t,  Sept.  'Apx'  •■  '■  'ApoxOi  one  of  those  ' 


hered  to  Dav 
',83;  X 


,16). 


rebellion  (3  San 


AicUoapaU&uiia,  1.  e.  Arcbcluiplalii,  was  the 
title  of  the  highest  dignitary  in  the  old  Frsnkish  em- 
pire. His  duty  was  lo  make  a  report  to  the  king  on 
all  eccleaiaatical  matters  which  wers  brought  befora 
the  government.  Generallyan  archblshopwas  charged 
with  thia  office,  and  gradnally  it  became  connected 
with  certain  artblepitcopal  sees.  Tbe  office  became 
extinct  after  a  few  centuries,  and  for  the  discbarge  of 
its  duties  ^ttnBtipMTn  or  awnoaiert  were  Inatltuted  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 


2  ARCHITECTCRE 

Archlfrma  (apj^iMvc),  a  nime  danotiog  "  higb- 
prlest,"  and  used  in  the  Grvek  Church  for  tile  higher 
clergj'  above  tbe  rank  of  presbyter,  like  tbe  LaUn 

.ArchljnKlidilM  (upjuv  rqc  /invftpoi'),  the  name 
given  in  the  Greek  Church  to  the  head  of  a  moiusnrji, 
and  is  equivalent  to  "abbot."  It  has  alio  Lmq  ap- 
plied to  all  ecclesiastical  tuperion,  and  even  In  the 
L'tin  Church  there  have  been  examples  of  arcblisb- 
opi  being  styled  •rchimandritea. 

AroMp'pns  ('Apj('"»i'i  ""ostn-o/'the  Aorae"), 
a  Christian  minister,  whom  the  Apostle  Paul  calls  hia 
"fellow-soldier"  (Phllem.  S),  and  whom  he  exhorU 
to  renewed  ortivity  (Col.  iv,  17),  A.D.  S7.  As  tbe 
former  epistle,  which  concerns  a  private  matter,  !■  ad- 
dressed to  bim  Jointly  with  Philemon  and  Apphia, 
and  as  "  the  Chureh  in  their  bouse"  la  also  addressed, 
it  seems  necessary  to  Infer  that  be  waa  a  member  of 
Philemon's  family.  From  the  latter  reference  (so  Je- 
rome, Tbeodoret,  and  CEcnmeniua)  it  would  seem  that 
Arehippus  had  exercised  the  office  of  evangelist  Bomo- 
times  at  Epbeana,  aometimea  elsewhere  (st  Laodices, 
according  to  the  ApxiiMcal  ConMl^tkni,  vil,  4G),  tnd 
that  he  finally  resided  at  Colossie,  and  there  discharged 
the  office  of  presiding  preabvter  cr  bishop  when  Paul 
wrote  to  the  Colossian  Church  (see  Dictelmairr,  Dl 
Arckippo,  Alldorf.  1751).  The  cihortation  given  to 
him  in  this  epistle  has,  without  sufficient  grounds, 
been  constmed  into  a  rebuke  for  past  negligence. 
Tradition  sUtes  that  he  bad  been  one  of  Jesns's  70 
disciples,  and  that  he  suffered  martrrdom  at  CbcnK, 
near  Loadlcea  (Mmalog.  Graf,  i,  206), 

AxchlaynagfigOB  ^apximiydyaiyot,  "ruler  of  the 
synagogue,"  called  alao  apxttnT  vtc  •mvayin'YiK  [Luke 
viii,  41],  and  aimply  dpxw  [Uatt.  Ix,  ISJi  Heb. 
nOJBin  dStl,  chirfor  ruler  of  tkt  tgHaffogvt).  In 
large  synagogues  there  ippears  to  have  been  a  col- 
lege or  council  of  eldere  (C^^^rl  =  vpta^irtpoi,  Luke 
vil,  B)to  whom  the  care  of  the  synagogue  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  tbe  congregation  were  committed,  and  to  ill 
of  whom  this  title  was  applied  (Mark  v,  33 :  Acts  xiii, 
15;  xvili,  8,  compared  with  ver.  17).  Their  duties 
were  to  preside  in  the  public  scrrlre*,  to  direct  the 
reading  of  tbe  Scriptures  end  the  addresses  to  the  con- 
gregation (Vitringa,  De  Sfnaffoga  Velerf,  lib.  tii,  pt. 
i.  c.  7;  comp.  Acts  xiii.  lb],  to  superintend  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms  (Vltr.  c.  IH),  and  to  punish  trana- 
greason  either  by  sconrging  (Vitr.  c.  11 ;  comp.  Ustt. 
X,  IT :  xxiii,  84  ;  Acts  xxii,  19)  or  by  excommnniea- 
tion  (VKr.  c.  S).  In  a  mora  restricted  sense  the  title 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  president  of  this  council, 
whose  office,  scoording  to  Grotius  (^Atuutaliima  m 
Mall,  ix,  18  ;  Luc.  xiii,  14)  and  many  other  writere, 
was  different  from  and  superior  to  that  of  the  eldere 
in  general.  Vitringa  (p.  C8C),  on  the  other  hand, 
maintaina  that  (here  was  no  such  distinction  of  office, 
sod  that  tho  title  thus  applied  merely  designates  the 
pTBsidlng  elder,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  and  in  the 
name  of  the  whole.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  SrxAOoarK. 

Ar'chltA  (Heb.,  with  the  art.,  ha-Arti',  "'+1'?'Ji 
as  if  from  a  place  named  £reei,';f^N{  Sept.  u 'Apoyi, 
Vulg.  Arachilti),  the  usual  dt^gnation  of  David's 
friend  Hnshsi  <t  Sam.  xv,  02  ;  xvii,  G,  14 ;  1  Chnn. 
xxvii,  SS).  Tbe  word  also  appeara  (somewhat  dis- 
goised,  it  Is  true,  in  the  Autb.  Vera.)  in  Josh,  xri,  ?, 
where  "the  bordere  of  Arehl"  (i.  e.  "the  Archita') 
are  named  aa  on  the  t>oundary  of  tbe  "chlldnD  of  J(<- 
seph,"  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel.  Ko 
town  of  the  name  of  Erecb  appasn  In  Palestine:  ilia 
possible  thai,  as  In  the  case  of  the  GerizI,  the  Zemar. 
itos,  and  the  JoLusites,  we  have  here  tbe  laat  faint 
trace  of  one  of  tbe  original  tribes  of  the  country. 
See  Ancui. 

Arohitectare  (I.at.  ardiiiKtura,  hma  Or.  (>(>ti- 
rtCTui',  a  mtler  buUder),  though  osaally  rmnked  a*  a 
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floe  arty  is  not  purely  sach  in  the  sense  that  paint- 
ing, seolptore,  music,  and  poetry  are,  but  must  be 
ranked  rather  as  an  applied  art.  Buildings  erected 
for  dwelling,  manufacture,  merchandise,  public  busi- 
ne^,  education,  worship,  burial,  or  defense,  serve, 
first  and  primarily,  their  practical  purposes.  In  so  far 
as  reference  is  had  to  the  mathematical  and  physical 
principles  of  construction,  the  choice  of  material,  and 
fhs  perfect  adaptation  of  the  building  to  its  uses,  the 
eiiiflcs  is  a  Kientifie  achievement,  and  from  this  standi 
point  architecture  is  a  science.  In  so  far  as  the  laws 
of  taste  and  the  power  of  the  imagination  are  applied 
to  the  grouping  of  the  masses,  and  the  invention  and 
dLstribation  of  the  ornamentation,  the  edifice  is  a  work 
of  art,  and,  from  this  aesthetic  stand-point,  arcliitecturo 
is  a  fine  art  Embodying  thus  the  material  and  spir- 
itual wants  of  an  age  or  people  with  its  knowledge  of 
the  resources  of  nature  and  the  power  of  its  imagina- 
tion, the  history  of  architecture  is  a  most  important  el- 
ement in  the  history  of  civilization.  The  genius  of  a 
great  architect,  though  largely  controlled  by  the  object 
of  the  building,  the  materials  at  his  command,  and  other 
considerations  of  site,  country,  and  -climate,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  prer^ling  styles  and  tastes,  will  alwa}'s 
be  stamped  upon  his  works,  and  give  them  a  marked 
individuality.  Though  no  monuments  remain  of  their 
earliest  history,  architecture  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  existed  as  a  fine  art  before  the  other  formative 
arts  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

I.  Ancient  Ardkiiedure, — This  period  extends  f^om 
the  earliest  times  to  atiout  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  when  Christianity  took  the  place  of  Paganism 
as  the  controlling  spirit  in  architecture. 

1.  EgjfpUan,  —  The  earliest  authenticated  monu- 
ments of  architecture  are  to  be  found  in  Exypt,  where 
were  developed  indeed  the  germs  of  all  the  arts.     Of 
the  other  styles  we  can  trace  the  rise,  culmination, 
and  decadence.     Of  the  rise  of  Egyptian  art  we  know 
nothing,  but  we  are  placed  suddenly  face  to  face  with 
the  Pyramida  of  Oizeh,  the  Sphinx,  and  other  works, 
at]  executed  in  true  taste,  and  with  so  great  a  degree 
of  scientific  knowledge  as  to  indicate  a  long  period  of 
interior  development.     This  first  period  (in  the  fourth 
dynasty)  excelled  all  later  perioda  in  some  elements 
of  design,  though  the  second  (in  the  twelfth  dynasty) 
gave  the  column  and  other  elements,  all  of  which 
were  moulded  together,  and  brought  to  the  highest 
execution  and  finish  in  the  third  period  (in  the  eight- 
eenth dynasty).      Egyptian   architecture,  in    many 
points,  such  as  the  majestic  disposition  of  the  m  jsscs, 
ths  sublime  massiveness  and  durability  of  its  walls, 
thj  long  vistas  throni^  successive  courts  and  lines  of 
colmnns  and  sphinxes,  the  predominance  of  the  inte- 
rior over  exterior  ornament,  the  universal  use  of  color, 
the  sabordination  oi  sculpture  and  painting  to  archi- 
tectonic effects,  the  symbolism  of  its  ornaments  and 
the  monnmeatal  character  of  its  edifices,  was  the  most 
perfect  the  world  has  yet  seen.     (See  Wilkinson,  Ar» 
ciUecture  of  the  AndaU  £ffyp^ans,  Lond.  1856.)     The 
Egyptian  public  edifices  consisted  of  temples,  palaces, 
tombs,  and  aqueducts.   The  earliest  Temjiet  and  Tombg 
were  doubtless  of  wood,  or  were  excavated  from  the 
»)lid  rocic     These  two  styles  of  building  gavo  a  typi- 
cal  character  to  the  later  temples,  built  mostly  above- 
gronnd  and  of  cut  stone.     The  temple  was  usually 
bnilt  upon  a  high,  often  a  raised  foundation,  above  the 
flow  of  the  high  waters  of  the  Nile.     The  entrance- 
way  was  paved  with  broad  stones,  and  often  led  from 
the  tomb  of  a  deceased  king.     This  entrance  opened 
OQ  the  side  facing  the  Nile  to  an  enclosure  surrounded 
by  a  massive  wall  of  cut  stone,  diminishing  as  it  rose, 
aud  covered  like  aU  the  Egyptian  walls,  as  those  of 
tnnples  and  tombs,  with  a  broad,  simple,  spreading 
cornice.    This  unbroken  massive  wall  was  covered, 
as  woe  the  walls  of  the  temple  within,  with  symbolic 
paintings  of  the  ^^tian  religion,  hieroislyphic  reo- 
oid4  of  history,  or  figures  of  deities  and  kings.     With- 


in the  enclosure  was  the  temple,  surrounded  by  rows 
of  trees,  and  often  with  an  artificial  Imsin  of  water  at 
one  side.  From  the  single  opening  of  the  entrance 
in  the  wall  the  way  led  between  two  rows  of  colossal 
sphinxes  or  rams  to  the  majestic  facade  of  the  temple. 
Before  the  door  rose  two  lofty  obelisks  or  sat  two  co- 
lossal fli^ires,  and  banners  floated  from  high  poles  at 
their  side.  The  walls  within  and  without,  and  the 
columns,  even  when  made  of  costly  and  polbhed  stones, 
were  covered  with  religious  paintings  or  hieroglyph- 
ics. The  door  opened  to  a  court  within,  surrounded 
by  a  covered  passage-way  (sometimes  a  second  similar 
court  followed);  into  these  were  admitted  the  awe- 
struck multitude.  Into  the  series  of  chamliers  ex- 
tending back  of  the  courts,  covered  by  stone  roofing 
and  lighted  by  small  openings  from  alMve,  were  ad- 
mitted only  priests  or  sacred  persons.  In  the  last 
chamber  was  the  **  sanctum  sanctorum,**  containing 
the  image  of  the  deity.  The  columns  of  the  Egyptian 
architecture  are  of  three  typical  kinds,  emblematic  of 
the  papyrus,  the  lotus,  and  the  palm — the  fluting,  when 
used,  originating  in  the  columns  of  the  under-ground 
temples.  The  temples  varied  in  size,  and  the  general 
disposition  of  the  courts  and  chambers,  often  having 
the  rear  half  cut  out  of  the  living  rock.    See  Temple. 

The  I^ranUdt,  or  tombs  of  the  kings,  faced  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  They  were  first  bnilt 
small,  and  then  enlarged  by  successive  coverings,  as 
the  lentjith  and  prosperity  of  the  reigns  of  the  mon- 
archs  permitted.  They  were  built  in  terraces,  and 
then  were  filled  out  and  faced  with  stone,  commencing 
from  the  upper  terrace  and  going  downward.  The 
interiors  of  the  Pyramids  and  of  the  successive  layers 
were  often  filled  with  brick  or  loose  stone,  but  the  fa- 
cin:;  was  of  hard,  dressed,  often  of  polished  stone.  Ex- 
amination has  shown  that  the  interior  p}-ramid  was 
often  made  with  much  more  care  than  the  subsequent 
facings.  There  was  only  one  small  chamber  (with  a 
narrow  passage  leading  to  it),  and  containing  a  sealed 
massive  stone  sarcophagus,  holding  the  embalmed  body 
of  the  monarch.  Of  large  and  small  pyramids  there 
are  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  they  mostly  occur, 
sixty-seven,  counting  the  finished  and  unfinished,  and 
those  in  the  different  degrees  of  preservation.  They 
reach  from  Cairo  to  Fayoum,  along  the  left  shore  of 
the  Nile,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  They  are 
arranged  in  five  principal  groups,  the  chief  one  being 
that  of  Gitehy  situated  near  ancient  Memphis,  the  scat 
of  the  earliest  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  largest  of 
thsm,  that  of  Cheops,  is  now  450  ft.  high,  and  746  ft. 
square  at  the  base.  All  the  great  pyramids  were  built 
between  the  second  and  fifth  dvnasties.  Tlie  later 
pyramids  were  built  mostly  of  brick,  and  were  much 
smaller,  as  were  also  those  of  Upper  £g}*pt  [see  Ethi- 
opia], near  Meroe,  being  built  about  700  B.C.  The 
private  tombs  were  mostly  cut  in  the  living  rock,  and 
were  often  decorated  with  great  taste  and  labor.  See 
Pyramid. 

The  villiu  of  the  Eg^'ptians  were  of  great  extent, 
and  contained  spacious  frardcns  watered  by  canals 
communicatin:;  with  the  Nile.  The  house  itself  was 
sometimes  ornamented  with  pmpyliea  and  obelisks, 
like  the  temples ;  it  is  even  possible  that  part  of  the 
building  may  have  been  consecrated  to  religions  pur- 
poses, as  the  chapels  of  other  countries,  since  we  find 
(in  ancient  paintings  of  them)  a  priest  engaged  in 
presenting  offerings  at  the  door  of  the  inner  cham- 
bers; and,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of 
the  women,  the  form  of  the  garden,  and  the  style  of 
the  porch,  we  should  feel  disposed  to  consider  it  a 
temple  rather  than  a  place  of  abode.  The  entrances 
of  large  villas  were  generally  through  folding  gates, 
standing  between  lofty  towers,  as  at  the  courts  of 
temples,  with  a  small  door  at  each  side ;  and  others 
had  merely  folding  gates,  with  the  jambs  surmount- 
ed by  a  cornice.  One  general  wall  of  circuit  extend- 
ed round  the  premises,  but  the  courts  of  the  housa. 
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B,  and  all  U»  otiier  p«rt<  of  the 
villa  had  each  tbeir  laparato  anclcnDn.     The  uralli 

were  aaually  built  of  erode  btimk,  and  whan  in  damp 
(daces,  or  within  rewih  of  the  inundation,  the  low- 
ti  part  waa  itrenKtlnnod  by  a  UuemenC  oF  itone. 
Thaj  were  wmeUmei  ornamented  with  panels  and 
grooved  line",  genarallj-  atuctoed,  and  the  eummit  was 
crowned  cither  with  Egj^tian  battlementi,  tha  uiuhI 
oomica,  a  row  o(  spikea  in  Imitation  of  spear-head),  or 
with  aome  fancy  omantent.  The  plans  of  the  villu 
varied  according  to  circuniitances,  hat  their  general 
arrangtmenCii  aufflclenllj  explained  by  the  paintinp. 
They  were  eurronnded  by  ■  high  wall,  abont  the  mid- 
dle of  which  waa  the  main  oi  front  entrance,  with  ono 
central  and  two  sida  gatas,  leading  to  an  npen  wallt 
ahadcd  hi-  rows  of  trew.  Here  were  spiciDna  tanks 
of  water, 'fjcing  the  doora  of  the  right  and  laftwinsa 
of  tha  house,  between  which  an  avenue  led  from  the 
main  entrancs  to  what  may  t«  called  the  centre  of  tha 
manaion.  After  passing  the  outer  door  of  the  right 
wing,  you  entered  an  open  court,  with  trees,  extend- 
ing quite  round  a  nucleua  of  inner  apirtmenla,  and 
having  a  back  eatnuice  communicating  with  tha  gar- 
den.    On  tiie  right  and  left  of  this  court  were  tix  or 


at  two  of  the  comers,  and  at  tha  other  end  the  stair. 
cases  which  led  to  the  upper  atory.  Both  of  the  inner 
facades  were  famished  with  a  conidor,  suppnted  on 
coinmns,  with  similar  toirers  and  gateways.  The  in- 
terior of  this  wing  consisted  of  twelve  rooms,  two  out- 
er and  one  centra  court,  communicating  by  folding 
gates ;  and  on  either  side  of  this  last  was  the  main  en- 
tiance  to  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  to  the 
staircases  leading  to  the  nppei  story.  At  the  back 
were  throe  long  rooms,  and  a  gateway  opening  on  the 
garden,  which,  l>esides  Sowers,  contained  a  varietj'  of 
trees,  aaummer-hause,  add  alarge  tank  of  water.  The 
arrangement  of  the  left  wing  was  different.  Tha  front 
gate  li^d  to  an  open  court,  extending  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  fsi^ade  of  tha  building,  and  backed  by  the  wall 
of  tbe  inner  part.  Central  and  [aterai  doors  thence 
communicated  with  another  court,  snrTounded  on  three 
sides  by  a  set  of  rooms,  and  behind  it  was  a  corridor, 
upon  which  several  other  chambers  opened.  This 
wing  had  no  back  entrance,  and,  standing  isnlated,  tho 
oater  court  extended  entirely  round  it;  and  a  succes- 
sion of  doorwai'S  communicated  from  the  court  with 
diaerent  sections  of  the  centre  of  the  house,  where  the 
rooms,  disposed,  like  those  already  described,  around 
passages  and  carridors,  served  partly  as  sitting  apart- 
ments and  partly  as  store-rooms.  (See  Wilkinson's 
Ane.  Eg.  ubridgm.  I,  U  sq.)     See  BuiLDi^in. 

S.  The  remains  of /VrBim  imd  Aujrian  palaces  are 
important,  as  su;ri;e*|jng  what  may  hsve  ticcn  the  pre- 
dominant features  of  the  palaces  of  Djivid,  and  espe- 
cially SoIoniOD.  althou'-'h  this  style  was  doubtless  some- 
what modilled  by  the  Syrian  method  of  architecture, 
wbicb  waa  probably  more  lofty,  with  several  atones, 


qnadrangnlar,  and  with  Sat  rooh.  In  Mr.  Fl 
work  {Tkt  Ptdaai  e/Xinttnk  c^d  PfTirpolii  Palarrd, 
Lond.  186!)  may  bo  found  the  latest  and  most  ingen- 
ious theory  on  this  snbjeet,  with  plans  and  elevationi 
giving  a  tangible  form  to  hia  conclusions.  The  acar- 
city  of  wood  in  the  East  must  have  bad  great  effect  in 
nrcbitectnral  style ;  but  stone  beinjc  abondant  in  Pat- 

and  thick  walls  of  annbumt  brick  which  formed  so 
distinguishing  a  feature  In  Atayrian  stmctnrea.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Fcrgusaon,  the  gninnd  story  alone  was 
luced  with  stone,  the  npper  story  being  formed  npon  a 
system  of  beams  snpported  by  pillam,  and  enclosed  liy 
n  high  mud  wall  (see  the  Jour.  n/Sac.  Lit.  Jan.  1K>% 
p.  1^^433}.     On  the  nninerons  points  of  reaemblonce 


d  Jewish  pnlacei 


b«tw 

ard>  AitKTih,  2d  ier,  p.  641  sq,      See'AaSTniA. 

8.  The  specimens  of  the  irnHini  styles  are  ofdonU- 
ful  date,  yet  the  mwt  Temarksble  wen  pnbably  erect 
cd  about  one  thousand  years  B.C.  They  are  czclo- 
sively  Brahmlnical  and  Buddhist  temples  and  psf;od:'S. 
Some  of  tho  Drshminical  temples  are  eicaTationi  in 
the  rocks,  but  not  closed  like  the  Egyptians,  and  have 
columns  cut  out  of  the  mck  witfaout  rules  or  uniformi- 
ty <e.  g.  the  temple  of  Eltora  and  Elephanta) ;  otben 
ore  provided  with  cells,  with  cupolas  or  pi-ramidal 
ceilings,  and  supported  by  figures  of  animals  (Kailasen 
of  Ellora).  The  Bttddhist  temples  are  also  nndrr- 
gronnd,  but  cliised,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  long  patallrl- 
ogram  ;  tbey  have  a  double  row  of  pillars,  a  vault  rr- 
aembling  the  interior  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  end  in 

fnrm  of  a  aoap-hubble  (Dagoas),  as  in  the  temple  of 
Wiswakarma  at  Ellora.  The  pagodas  are  bnlltabovc- 
ground,  generally  pyramidal,  and  terminated  by  ■  cn- 
[ioIb  (e.  g.  Madura,  llramliana  of  Java).  Tbe  Indian 
orchitectore  appmoches  cloeely  to  the  Persian  and  tbe 
Assyrian,  as  exen^plified  in  Persepolis,  Nineveh,  and 
Babylon ;  and  also,  at  a  later  time,  to  the  Chlneee. 
which  adopted  the  pagoda  style  in  their  Inmts,  bat 
rcpliced  the  capoU  by  a  projecting  angular  raof  or- 
namented  with  boils  (e.  g.  tha  porcelain  tower  at  Nan- 
kin). But  it  Is  with  the  Epyptian  style  that  the  >». 
raellte  is  connected,  as  enemplified  in  Snlomoa's  T(u>- 
pie  (see  article).  (See  Sleeman's  Bambia  tm  IkLi, 
Lond,  1844.) 

Enlirelv  independent  of  fbroign  source*,  yet  reaein- 
bling  the  Indo-Chinese  styles  in  its  forms,  is  the  Mrr. 
icon  style,  aspechdly  in  Its  tamplea  (Theocslles),  wba*» 
form  Is  pyramidal,  and  of  wbkh  rcmai^ble  reraahi* 
■re  yet  to  be  found  in  Testchuakan,  Papantla.  Ebolii- 
h^etc. 

4.  GrecvM  amd  RamoK. — Greek  architectnTO  lacki 
the  siie,  the  majestic  grandeur,  tbe  long  vistas,  nnd 
the  rymboiism  of  the  Egyptian,  but  excels  it  in  frae- 
dnm  of  treatment,  and  in  perfection  of  proportion  and 
execution  of  detail.  It  received  nearly  all  ila  e'l^ 
jienta  from  Egypt  and  Avyria,  bat  monlded  tbem 
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tnto  u  or!^nal  utd  natlvs  ttylt,  and  Infloenecd  pow- 
trfdlly  lie  jrehhechiro  of  the  Roman  and  all  anb». 
qotnt  itjlci.  It  ta  loirked  uneqaallj  b;  two  great 
pnwdi,  [he  Afrnie  and  the  hiilonc.  The  AnvK  period 
cittnda  from  the  flnt  immlgntion  of  tlie  Greek  lirancb 
eftheGieco-llalicdirbiDnofthe  Indo-Germanle  fam- 
ilj  Into  Greece  sad  Asia  Minor,  to  about  the  Ml  of 
1W  (1100  B.C.)-  The  vorke  of  this  period  were 
mstly  foTtiBcatioas  or  paUcet.  The  wkUe  were  built 
It  tint  of  nuHive,  irregnlir,  untrimmed  etones  (  ~  ~ 
■nrjTis,  Re.  1),  or  of  irregnlar  but  trimmed  stoni  , 
>t  Argoe,  Tig.  1),  and  later  of  atones  laid  in  broken 
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Ultj  Gndao  Wa]]< 


nogci,  u  In  ttie  truiareTbooH  of  Atniu  at  Hj'oen*. 
The  itonea  were  laid  (ai  was  the  can  lill  the  lateil 
|Kricid  of  Grecian  architecture)  wllbout  mortar,  and 
these  manire  walla  are  often  termed  Cj'clnpeaa.  In 
the  kitinric  period  appeared  at  firat  two  dis^nct  e^lea 
■nwDg  the  two  great  bmnehea  of  the  Greek  people,  tbc 
Doric  and  the  loulc.  The  Doric  element!  were  moat- 
\y  derived  ftoni  Egypt,  and  the  Ionic  from  Aaayri*. 

The  Doric  order  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  marked 
by  tbe  characteristics  of  (he  people  fTom  whom  it  de- 
ri<«  il«  name.  It  ia  simple,  massive,  and  majeatic. 
The  eolomn  ia  characterised  bj  the  abMnee  of  a  baae, 
by  the  Ihicknesa  and  rapid  dimination  of  the  shaft. 


■':!iii'!:;i'r!.T''l 

iteclom.    1.  Dorft    %  Ionic    ! 


IS  of  the  capital. 


artek  0 


and  by  the  aimplicity  and 
In  the  entablature,  tbe  aichllrare  ii 
and  quite  plain.  The  frieze  is  ornamented  by  tii- 
glypha,  so  called  from  the  three  flat  lianda  into  which 
thev  ore  divided  by  the  Intervening  channels  ;  while 
the  nietopea,  or  the  vacant  apaces  between  the  tri- 
glypha,  are  alao  adorned  with  aculptores  in  high  re- 
lief. The  cornice  projects  far,  and  oo  its  uoder  side 
are  cut  several  seta  of  drops,  called  mutules.  Hi  prin- 
cipal apecimena  aro  the  temples  at  Corinth  (Greece), 
Girgenti  (in  Sicily),  TicaCum  (in  Italy),  at  JEgioA 
(Greece),  and  the  Theseum,  Parthenon,  and  Propyla- 
un>  (at  Athens). 

Tiie  Ionic  order  Is  dislingoished  by  simple  gnee- 
fuInesB,  and  by  a  far  richer  Btj-le  of  ornament  than  the 
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ril  Tointea.     The  ai 


e  is  in  threa  lues,  « 


liightly  proJMtini!  bcyoDd  the  lower ;  there  i*  ■  Bnull 
fOtDlce  betweiu  tbe  architrave  and  the  M«ce,  and  all 
Chres  members  of  the  entablature  ore  mare  or  less  or- 
namented with  mouldings.  The  Ionic  order  was  nsed 
moatly  in  temples  and  theatres.  Its  fineat  example  ii 
the  Erechtheuni  in  tbe  Acrepalis. 

The  CorinthiaD  order  ia  only  a  bter  form  of  the 
Ionic,  and  belongi  to  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of 
tfao  pore  Grecian  ilyle.  It  ia  especially  characteriied 
by  its  beaDtiriil  capital,  which  ia  said  to  have  been  siig- 
l^esled  to  the  mind  of  tbe  celebrated  sculptor  Callinia- 
chus  b;  the  sight  of  a  basket,  covered  by  a  tile,  and 
overgrown  by  tbe  leaves  of  in  acanthus,  on  which  It 
had  accidentally  been  placed.  Tbe  eartiett  known 
example  of  its  nse  tbroughoDt  a  buildinjc  "  In  the 
mnnnment  of  Lvsieratea,  commonly  called  the  lantern 
of  Demaatbetiep',  which  woa  bnilt  in  D.C.  S36. 

In  Italy  we  6nd  at  first  the  Etruscan  or  Tuscan 
•tyle  parLiking  of  the  Greek  atyle  of  the  Heroic  period, 
but  Incliuin,'  afterward  to  the  Doric.  Tho  temples 
were  liuilt  on  a  quadrangle,  tbe  columns  Doric,  but 
weak,  smooth,  with  a  plinth  below  the  basis,  and  stand- 
ing wide  apjri.  The  framework  was  mostly  of  wood. 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capllolinus  at  Rome  was  buitt 
in  that  Btyle,  of  which  no  ipecimensnow  remain,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  tomluv  such  as  tha  Ciicaniella 
ofVolscl.the  so-called  tomb  of  the  Iloratii  near  Rome, 


that  of  Poraen 


ir  Cbiui 


e  brought  fbrth  templsa  and  pilacca  worthy  of  a 
nation  which  claimed  the  dominion  of  the  world ; 
among  them  the  moat  ceUliratsd  were  the  Forum, 
Basilica,  Carin,  etc  ;  and  the  triumphal  arches  (e.  g. 
ef  Titua,  9eptimiua  Sevenis,  Conslantioe,  at  Rome ; 
Aagnatua,  at  Kimini;  Trajan,  at  Anconi  and  Bene- 
vento,  etc.),  together  with  ain[diilbeatre*,  circuses,  and 
batha.  Thnse  monuments  were  moatly  in  the  Cti- 
rinlhian  atyl.',  but  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Their  chief 
characteristic,  however,  wjs  the  anion  of  the  horizon- 


Ul,  or  Greek  style  of  baadinir,  with  the  Etrascan 
Uijk,  the  reanlt  of  which  waa  cylindrical  vaults,  cupo- 
lu,  and  semi-capolas.  This  style  wss  Introduced  by 
tha  Romana  in  ail  their  European  and  Asiatic  parses. 
•iona ;  bnt  in  the  Sd  century  it  fell  iato  a  stale  of  tawdry 
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splendor  (as  in  the  temples  of  Palmyra  and  Bablbek), 
losing  its  characteristic  featurea,  as  well  as  ita  origiu] 
beauty  and  elegance.     See  Baalbek;  Tadhob. 

6.  Jevitk (I.')  Sourra   e/ rmiltitum.  —  "  It  wh 

once  common  to  claim  for  the  Hebrews  the  Invention 
of  scienliSc  architecture,  and  to  alleee  that  classical 
antiquity  was  indebted  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon  for 
tlie  principle!  and  many  ol  tbe  details  of  the  art.  It 
may  here  suffice  to  remark  that  temples  previously 
exiated  in  E^pl,  Babylon,  Syria,  and  Phcenicia,  fmm 
which  tbe  cUaiical  ancients  were  far  more  likdy  to 
borrow  the  ideas  wbich  they  embodied  in  new  and 
beantlful  combinations  oftheir  own.  There  has  never, 
in  fad,  been  any  people  for  whom  a  peculiar  ityle  of 
architecture  could  withUsa  probability  be  claimed  than 
for  the  Israelites.  On  leaving  Egypt,  they  could  only 
be  acquainted  with  Egyptian  art.  On  entering  Cc- 
naan,  they  necessarily  occupied  the  building  of  which 
Ihey  had  dispossessed  the  previous  inhabitants;  and 
tho  succeeding  generations  wonld  naturally  erect  inch 
buildings  as  the  country  previously  contained.  Tha 
architecturo  of  Palestine,  and,  as  such,  eventually  that 
of  tho  Jews,  had  doubtless  Ita  own  characteristice,  in- 
which  It  was  suited  to  the  climate  and  conditkin  of 
the  conntrj-,  and  in  the  coarse  of  lime  many  improvc- 
mcnta  would  no  doubt  arise  from  the  causes  which 
usually  operate  in  producing  change  in  any  pncticat 
art.  From  tho  want  of  historical  data  and  from  the 
total  absence  of  architecturnl  remaina,  the  degree  in 
which  these  c:iuse>  operated  in  imparting  s  peculiar 
character  to  the  Jcwlub  architecture  cennot  now  I* 

ascend  licyoad  tbe  period  of  the  Roman  domination. 
It  dooa,  however,  seem  probable  that  among  tbe  He- 
brews srcbitecturs  wss  always  kept  within  the  Uoiita 
of  a  mechankal  craft,  and  never  rose  to  the  nnk  of  a 
fine  art.  Their  usual  dwell  in  g-bouses  differed  little 
from  those  of  other  Eastern  nations,  and  we  nowberi 
And  any  thing  indicative  of  exterior  embellishment. 
Sec  TIouHF..  Splendid  cditices,  such  as  tha  palace  of 
David  and  tho  Temple  of  Solomon,  were  rompleted 

cian  arbsts  (8  Sam.  v,  11 ;  I 
King*v,6,18;  IL'hren.xiv, 
1).  Sec  Palace.  After  tha 
Babylonish  exUo  the  assist- 
ance of  snch  rureigners  was 
likewise  resorted  to  for  tbe 
rrstaratkin  of  the  Temple 
(Ezra  iii,  7).  See  TExrue. 
From  the  thne  of  tbe  Hce- 
cabKan  dynasty  the  Grpfk 
taste  began  to  gain  i^rmnd, 
especially  under  the  Herodi- 
an  princes  (who  seem  to  have 
been  poeansed  with  a  inrt 
of  mania  for  building),  and 
was  shown  in  the  stnietBrw 
and  embellishment  of  many 
towns,haths,colonnads,  the- 
atre*, and  castles  (Josepbos, 
AtH.  XV,  8,1;  IV,  19,<;  XV, 
JO,  8;  War,  i,  i,  1).  The 
Phtenician  style,  which  MeiDs 
to  have  had  soma  affinity 
with  the  Egyptian,  was  not, 
however,  Bopersedad  by  the 
Grecian ;  and  even  as  late  a* 
the  HlBbna(fi(ifrn  BaOn.  Iii, 
6X  wo  read  of  Tyrian  win- 
dows, porches,  etc.  (Kitto). 
See  Hht's  Oaek.  dtr  Sn- 
hnX  hri  dm  .4  [ta>,  i,  1 18, 130 ;  Schnaase,  GsmA.  d  lU 
KuaUt,  i,  341  sqj  Ewald,  ItT.G'iA.lU,  i,i7;  Fet- 
piftoa,  lUialratid  Hoti^xok  nf  ArMttdwrt  (London. 
l«ae) ;  Hichaelis,  D*  Judaii  mvk'ltcttm pamm  foilii 
(G&tl.  ITTI),    See  Ancu. 
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(3.)  Batory  ofBiUieal  ArduiKiun.^Tht  book  of 
Genesis  (iv,  17, 20, 22)  appears  to  divide  mankind  into 
gmt  chinicteristic  sections,  vis.,  tlie  "dwellers  in 
tents"  and  the  "dwellers  in  cities,"  when  it  tells  ns 
that  Csln  was  the  founder  of  a  city ;  and  that  among 
Us  descendants,  one,  Jabal,  was  *'the  father  of  them 
that  dwell  in  tents,"  while  Tubal-cain  was  **the  in- 
stractor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron."     It  is 
probable  Chat  the  workers  in  metal  were  for  the  most 
yut  dwellers  in  towns ;  and  thus  the  arts  of  architec- 
ture and  metallurgy  became  from  the  earliest  times 
leading  characteristics  of  the  civilized  as  distinguished 
from  the  nomadic  tendencies  of  the  human  race.     To 
the  race  of  Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x,  11, 12, 22 ;  xi, 
2-9)  the  foundation  of  cities  in  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
Babylon,  Nmeveh,  and  elsewhere ;  of  one  of  which, 
Refen,  the  epithet  "great"  sufficiently  marks  its  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  the  writer,  a  period  at  least  as 
early  as  the  17th  century,  B.C.,  if  not  very  much  earli- 
er (Rawlinaon,  OvtSne  of  At»,  HUi.  p.  10;  Lsyard,  jVmi- 
f«4,  ii,  221,  235,  238).     From  the  same  book  we  learn 
the  account  of  the  earliest  recorded  building,  and  of 
the  materials  employed  in  its  construction  (Gen.  xi,  3, 
9) :  and  though  a  doubt  rests  on  the  precise  site  of  the 
tower  of  Belos,  so  long  identified  with  the  Birs  Nim- 
Tond  (Benjamin  of  Tudela,  p.  100,  Bohn ;  Newton,  On 
Prttfik.  X,  155,  156;  Vaux,  Nin,  and  Persep,  p.  178, 
178;  Keith,  On  Prcph,  p.  289),  yet  the  nature  of  the 
mm],  and  the  bricks  found  there  in  such  abundance, 
though  bearing  mostly  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
agree  perfectly  with  the  supposition  of  a  city  previone- 
)j  existing  on  the  same  or  a  closely  neighboring  site 
(Layaid,  ii,  249,  278,  and  Am.  and  Bab,  p.  581 ;  Plin. 
vii,  66 ;  Ezra  iv,  1).    In  the  book  of  Esther  (i,  2)  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  palace  at  Susa,  for  three  months  in 
the  spring  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia  (Esth. 
iii,  13;  Xen.  Cfpnp.  riii,  6,  §  22) ;  and,  in  the  books  of 
Tobit  and  Judith,  of  Ecbataiui,  to  which  they  retired 
fcr  two  months  during  tbo  heat  of  summer  (Tob.  iii,  7 ; 
xiv,  14;  Jnd.  i,  12;  Herod,  i,  98).     A  branch  of  the 
nme  Syio-Arabian  race  as  tlie  Assj'rians,  but  the  chil- 
dren of  Ham,  was  tbo  nation,  or  at  leapt  the  dcminant 
caste,  of  the  Egyptians,  the  st3'le  of  whoso  architecture 
Hffta  so  remarkably  ¥rith  the  Ass^vrian  (Layard,  ii, 
206  sq.).     It  is  in  connection  with  E^pt  that  the  le- 
nelites  appear  f.rst  as  builders  of  cities,  compelled,  in 
common  with  other  Egyptian  captives,  to  labor  at  the 
hoildtngs  of  the  £g}*ptian  monarchs.     Pithom  and 
Pisamses  are  said  to  huve  lieen  built  by  them  (Exod.  i, 
11 ;  WilkinfK»n,  ii,  195).     The  Israelites  wero  by  occu- 
pation shepherds,  and  by  haliit  dwellers  in  tents  (Gen. 
xlvii,  3).     The  ^*  bouse"  built  by  Jacob  at  Succoth  is 
probably  no  exception  to  this  statement  (Gen.  xxxiii, 
1<).    They  liad  therefore  originally,  speaking  proper- 
ly, 00  architecture.     Even  Hebron,  a  city  of  higher 
•ntiqoity  than  the  Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called 
originally  from  its  founder,  perhaps  a  Canaanite  of  the 
nee  of  Anak,  Kirjath-Arbn,  the  house  of  Arba  (Num. 
xii'i,  22;  Josh.  xIt,  15).     From  the  time  of  tbo  occu- 
pation of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns  and 
in  bouses  of  atone,  for  which  the  native  limestone  of 
Palestine  sopplied  a  ready  material  (I^v.  xiv,  84, 45 ; 
1  Kings  vii,  10;  SUnley,  Palest,  p.  146  sq.) ;  but  the 
towns  which  they  occupied  wero  not  all,  nor,  indeed, 
in  most  ease*,  bnilt  from  the  first  by  themselves  (Deut. 
VI,  10;  Num.xiu,19). 

The  peaceful  reign  and  vast  wealth  of  Solomon  gave 
pvat  impulse  to  sochitecture ;  for  besides  the  Temple 
wd  his  other  great  works  at  and  near  Jerusalem,  ho 
hailt  fortresses  and  cities  in  various  places,  among 
which  the  names  and  rites  of  Baalath  and  Tadmor  arc 
ttsually  thought  to  lie  represented  by  the  more  modem 
roperstmctures  of  Baalbec  nnd  Palm^-ra  (1  Kings  ix, 
15, 24).  Amonc;  the  succeeding  kings  of  Israel  and  of 
Jodah  more  than  one  is  recorded  as  a  builder :  Asa  (1 
Kings  XT,  S8),  Baasba  (xvi.  17),  Omri  (xvi,  24),  Ahab 
(zvi,  34;  xxii,  £9);  Hesekiah  (2  Kings  xx,  20;  2 


Chron.  xxxii,  27,  80),  Jehoash,  and  Josiah  (2  Kings 
xii,  11,  12 ;  xxii,  6) ;  and,  lastl}'-,  Jehoiakim,  whose 
winter  palace  is  mentioned  (Jer.  xxii,  14;  xxxvi,  22; 
see  also  Amos  iii,  15).  On  the  return  from,  captivity, 
the  cliief  care  of  the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a  substantial  manner, 
with  stone,  and  with  tunber  from  Lebanon  (Ezra  iii, 
8;  V,  8;  Neh.  11,  8;  ill,  1,  82).  During  the  govern- 
ment of  Simon  Maccabsus,  the  fortress  called  Baris, 
and  afterward  Antonia,  was  erected  for  the  defence  of 
the  Temple  and  the  city.  But  the  reigns  of  Herod 
and  of  his  sons  and  successors  were  especially  remark- 
able for  the  great  architectural  wcrks  in  which  they 
delighted.  Not  only  was  the  Temple  restored  to  a 
large  portion,  if  not  to  the  full  degree,  of  its  former 
magnificence,  but  the  fortifications  and  other  public 
buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  enlarged  and  embellished 
to  an  extent  previously  unknown  (Luke  xxi,  5 ;  BenJ. 
of  Tudela,  p.  83,  Bohn).  See  Jerusalem.  Besides 
these  great  works,  the  town  of  Csesarea  was  bnilt  en 
the  site  of  an  insignificant  building  called  Strato*s 
Tower ;  Samaria  was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name 
of  Sebaste;  the  town  of  Agrippium  was  built;  and 
Herod  carried  his  love  for  architecture  so  far  as  to 
adorn  with  buildings  cities  even  not  within  his  own  do- 
minions, Berytus,  Damascus,  Tripolis,  and  many  other 
places  (Josephus,  TTar,  i,  SI,  1,  11).  His  son,  Philip 
the  tetrarch,  enlarged  the  old  Greek  colony  of  Pancas, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Cssarea  in  honor  of  Tiberias ; 
while  his  brother  Antipas  founded  the  city  of  Tiberius, 
and  adorned  the  towns  of  Sepphoris  and  Betharamph- 
ta,  giving  to  the  latter  the  name  Livias,  in  honor  of 
the  mother  of  Tiberius  (Reland,  p.  497).  Of  the  orig- 
inal splendor  of  these  great  works  no  doubt  can  be 
entertained ;  but  of  their  style  and  appearance  we  can 
only  conjecture,  though  with  nearly  absolute  certain- 
ty, that  they  were  formed  on  Greek  and  Soman  mod- 
els. Of  the  stylo  of  the  earlier  buildings  of  Palestine 
we  can  only  form  an  idea  from  the  analog}'  of  the 
Ef'yptian,  Assyrian,  end  Persian  monuments  now  ex- 
isting, and  from  the  modes  of  Luilding  still  adopted  in 
Eastern  countries.  The  connection  of  Solomon  with 
Eg}'pt  and  with  Tyre,  and  the  influence  of  the  ccptiv- 
ity,  may  have  in  Fome  measure  fuccesFively  sflected 
the  Bt3'Io  both  of  the  two  temples  and  of  the  palatial 
edifices  of  Solomon.  Tho  cnormcus  stones  employed 
in  tho  Assyrian,  Persepolitan,  end  Eg^'ptian  buildings 
find  a  parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbek,  more 
ancient  than  the  superstructure  (Layard,  ii,  817,  318), 
and  in  tho  stones  of  so  vast  a  size  which  still  remain 
at  Jerusalem,  relics  of  the  building  either  of  Solomon 
or  of  Herod  (Williams,  pt.  ii,  1).  But,  as  it  has  been 
observed  again  and  again,  scarcely  any  connected 
monuments  arc  known  to  survive  in  Palestine  by 
which  we  can  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  buildings, 
beautiful  and  renowned  as  they  were  throughout  the 
East  (Plin.  v,  14 ;  Stanle}',  p.  188),  and  even  of  those 
which  do  remain  no  trustworthy  examination  has  yet 
been  made.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  reser- 
voirs known  under  the  names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon 
and  Hezekiah  contain  rome  portions,  at  least,  of  the 
original  fabrics  (Stanley,  p.  103, 165).— Smith,  s.  v. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews,  eo  far  as  It 
can  bo  understood,  is  treated  under  House.  Tools 
and  instruments  of  building  are  mentioned  by  the  sa- 
cred writers :  the  plumb-line,  Amos  vii,  7 ;  the  meas- 
uring-reed, Ezek.  xl,  3 ;  tho  saw,  1  Kings  vii,  9.  (See 
Do  Vogue,  L'architecture  dans  la  Stfrie,  Par.  1665.) 

II.  Affdiaval  Architecture. — 1.  With  the  victory  of 
Christianity  over  Paganism,  cs  tho  religion  of  state, 
commences  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  architecture. 
Still  the  Greek,  or,  rather,  Roman  art  exercised  a  pow- 
erftil  influence,  especially  in  the  details  of  the  new 
style.  When  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  tho 
state,  the  ancient  Imsilicas  (q.  v.),  or  halls  of  justice, 
were  turned  into  churches.  The  lower  floor  was  used 
by  the  men,  and  the  galleries  devoted  to  the  women. 
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In  liter  edificet  tbs  gilterlM  vers  diipenHd  irilh. 
Tba  cburch  thsn  coniiited  of  m  ■ingle  oblong  hill,  wilfa 
nn<,  thrcB,  or  flve  aiilci,  a  mand  apala  at  the  rear 
end,  an  altar,  etc.  The  baillican  bC}-1b  prevdlal 
throDBhoDt  the  ent]re  Christian  Chnrch  throoghant 
the  fourth  centun'.  It  prevailed  much  Itlar  in  Sjria 
■nd  Southern  France,  and  renuined  in  Central  Italy 
till  (he  Renaiuance  period. 

2.  The  hytmtint  nai  the  sirliest  branching  oflTtVom 
the  boailican  ityle.  It  had  Ita  rise  in  ConiUntino|ilc, 
and  vaa  the  rrnitTul  parent  of  nearly  nil  the  lator 
styles  of  Cbriuian  and  Hohammedan  arcfaitactun!. 
lis  flneet  example  was  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  re- 
built liy  Juatlnian  (A.U.  63S),  which  hiu  tho  most 
perfect  Intorlor  of  any  cbnreh  ever  built.  Soo  St.  So- 
FHiA.  Tba  otbfi  beet  examples  of  this  H\h  are  the 
Church  of  St-Vitale,  in  Ravenna,  and  of  r>t.  tlark's, 
in  Venice.  The  atvla  prevailed  in  Asia  irhen  it  gave 
birth  Cu  the  Saracenic  and  the  Armenian  (and  hence 
to  the  Russian),  and  in  Wcitsni  and  North-Hcstem 
Italy,  us  well  as  in  parts  of  France  and  Spain.  Its 
chief  characteristics  are  a  central  flat  dome,  illumina- 
ted liy  a  row  of  small  windows  at  ita  bate ;  semicircD- 
lar  "spsiJet"  at  the  ends  of  the  cross,  covered  with 
balf  domes  1  a  profuse  use  of  the  ronnd  arch  In  colon- 
Didei  and  t;alleries  within  andwithont,  of  such  varied 
sizes  OB  to  give  (treat  apparent  size  to  the  edifice;  slen- 
der windows^  a  ratlier  low  entrance;  the  walls,  and 
even  pillars,  covered  with  mosaic  paintings,  ornament- 
al and  scenic,  thus  giving  the  interior  the  greatest 
possible  brliliancy  and  dit;nily;  and  capitals  orna- 
mented by  a  most  remarkably  rich  interweaving  of 
conventional  elements  borrowed  from  tbe  antique  or 
ftsm  life,  and  interspersed  with  animalt  fantastically 

3.  Tbe  different  elcmenls  of  the  basilican  and  By- 
xintine  styles  were  united  first  in  Lombanly,  then  on 
the  RUne,  and  produced  the  SnwnnTii',  or  rmad- 
arch  Gothic,  which,  rising  from  tbe  Ttb  to  the  IDIh 
centuries,  and  extending  to  (be  I2tb,spivad  over  moat 
of  Europe.  Among  the  finest  examples  of  this  stvle  i 
are  tbe  Citliedrals  of  Pisa,  Vercelli,  Purma,  Uodcna,  ' 
and  Lucca  (in  Italy),  of  Worms,  Bonn,  Marancc. . 
Spever,  and  Ibe  churches  of  St.  Gereon  and  8ti.  Apos- ' 
toll  iD  Cologne  (on  the  Rhine).      To  tbi         -    -    ■ 


of  Newport,  R.  I.  In  the  ronnd-areh  style  the  Ma 
ware  covered  with  long  arehei  instead  of  open  woodn 
roofs.  Dell-towcn — round  (at  in  Italy,  the  Dorth  of 
Europe,  and  elsewhere),  or  square,  or  wtignnal,  boilt 
■epante  tmm  the  cburch  edilice  (as  in  Italy)  orjuned 
to  the  editice  (as  north  of  the  Alps)— were  added. 
The  pillars  broke  from  tho  antique  rales  of  proportkn, 
and  were  moulded  Into  clustered  columns.  &niU 
arched  galleries  ran  aronnd  parts  or  tbe  whole  of  tho 
cbnrcb,  within  and  without.  Tho  exterior  espedilly 
was  covered  with  nnmeions  welUilspoMd  ardwo.  pi- 
lasters, and  other  omameuta ;  licbly-decontsd  daor- 

of  the  fa^de,  and  tbe  whole  external  bad  a  digiuty 
not  lo  be  found  in  any  other  style  of  chnrch  aTrbiter- 
luTB.  Tho  style  prevailed  throughout  all  Eompc  (71- 
ceptlng  part  of  Itsly)  till  the  gradual  intreduction  bf 
tho  pointed  arrh  gave  rise  to  what  ia  osnally  caliol 
the  6'o/*ic  style. 

4.  lleanwhile  th«  Saracrnie  style  —  anotber  oot- 


loftl! 


.By» 


the 


pecali 


land,  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  and  the  ! 


rs  of  Nor: 


ous  modifications,  over  all  Hohammedan  cfwntrica. 
It  wa*  modified  largely  by  tbe  Saiaanian  (trie  (an 
outgniwlhof  thelsle  KDniao,aa  developed  b}- the  fire- 
wonbipper*  of  Persia)  In  the  East,  by  tbe  Sponiah  Bo- 
manesquo  in  Spain  and  Ucsvcco,  and  liy  the  basilica n 
style  in  Sicilj'.  It  orose  in  the  seventh  centny,  and 
spread  with  traly  tropical  luxuriance  and  quieknea* 
of  growth  from  Persia  to  tho  Atlantic  Deprived  br 
the  Uobammedin  bith  of  the  use  of  painting  or  scvlp- 

surpassed  in  the  history  of  architecture  by  its  ricbaeas 
■nd  purely  conventional  cbatocler.  Poetry  louk  the 
place  of  the  formative  arts  of  sculpture  and  piloting 
in  tho  inscriptions  from  the  Koran  that  were  intimo- 
ven  with  the  luxuriant  onsment  of  the  walls  and 
columns.  The  Byiantlne  dome  remainsd  tbe  princi. 
pal  feature  of  the  roof,  bat  this  was  bung  with  myrlada 
of  little  semi^omee,  producing  a  moet  fiiij-like  «fict. 
Under  the  rich  fancy  of  the  Orient,  color  wai  a>ed  *s 
Treely  as  in  the  Egyptian  style.  Tbe  niaoRt  wan 
idded,  and  gave  n  mari'ellons  grace  and  lizfatnn*  fc™ 
its  slender  form.  The  pointed  orcb  (adopted  perlatp> 
first  from  the  conn  of  a  Christian  monastery  in  Skilr 
erected  In  the  sixth  century)  waa  aooo  adopted,  and 
spread  into  the  hnrte-nhoe  arch,  finally  daretopinz  it- 
■eir  into  the  complicate  iBterwoven  aicbca  of  tka 
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IborU  Hrl«.  Tbo  tty^o  mnt  In  the  •evEBlh  cnita- 
17,  and  iilended  to  the  flttMntb,  lt>  cnlmlmting  ps- 
liid  being  from  the  ninth  to  tha  gkrcnth  cantarici. 
Ti»  Tukkh  Mjle  it  tatm  BynoUns  Uun  Sanctoik. 


of  tba  Llou  hi  th«  Alhtmbn 


AnnghimortlniponintDHinumcnts  >ni  the  moaqneB 
uh)  lomlia  of  tlie  aullina  *t  Coin,  and  Bcjapoor  and 
Drlhi  (Ia<1U),  the  palicti  and  inoK|uei  or  the  Alham- 
bn  and  of  Ibg  CuLa  (ril(rma).  and  the  Castle  of  Al- 
uuT  at  SegDv-U  (Spain).  In  the  twelfth  auturr, 
Ccotnl  and  Wetlcni  Kiinipo  camo  into  much  moro 


!•  vilh  the  Orient,  Mpociilly 
lliniHgh  tha  Cruaades,  and  the 
pointed  arch  and  the  rpirit  uf 
gnumnution  of  tbe  Saracenic 
nn  were  boiroiied,  and  addrd 
largely  la  the  development  of 
Ui5  Gothic   fWini   the   Boinci,- 

5.  Tlie  Gotk'c. — The  rouiid- 
uch  or  Konianeaqna  atyle  b-n 
girta  the  Chrlitiaii  temple  it.- 
•huott  complete  plan,  aa  far  as 
nocemi  tbe  ditpoaitioD  of  the 
•iitra,  altar,  cbolr,  etc.  The 
poinud  arch  began  II  rat  in 
Fiance  and  Normandy  to  E.up- 
planttherDOBdarcb.  Tbepmg- 
rruof  thii  new  feature  vru  then 
gradual  and  fluctuating  for  over 

Tounrl  used  alDioet  promiacuuni. 
Ij  til]  ISM,  when  the  pointed 
anh,  and  all  tbe  conatructiTe 
changea  it  induced,  wrra  used, 
[HielT  and  anlelj,  for  a  centn- 
rr.  Tbif  la  hence  caUed  the 
JjnUrn  period  of  the  Gothic  IT- 
chitRture.  Tbe  Die  of  thli  areh 
nqajred,  tar  hormonj,  a  corre* 
■ponding  additioful  upward  ten- 
droTT  in  all  the  paita  of  the 
•crnctare.  To  thia  waa  added 
*  lichneaa  of  mnveatlonallzed. 
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mote  alender,  Blled  with  elabente  open-work  oni» 
Tnenta,  and  made,  like  a  flower  on  Its  atalli,  the  litbeat 
part  of  the  odiHce.  Sculpture  ves  uaed  profusely  miib- 
In  and  withont,  and  the  windows  wen  filled  witli  paint- 
Inga,  In  colored  |:1>»,  rrom  Uibtical  acenea,  maliiniilhna 
(aa  In  the  Egyptian  arrb)  the  other  art*  aubordinata 
to  tbe  archltectnre ;  or,  inore  atrictly  speaking,  mere 
architectonic  adjnncta.  The  principal  characteristira 
ofthliatj'loaTeaaftollowa;  Tho  ground-plan  i>  an  ob- 
long rectangle,  and  for  chnrclict,  the  cnu* ;  the  ciypl 
diaappeart ;  the  choir  becomea  amaller  in  proportion  to 
tbe  ballding,  and  coda  In  a  polygon ;  the  wall*  of  tfao 
nare  are  higher,  so  that  tho  nrchra  spring  Immcdii^te- 
1y  from  tbe  pillan;  tbo  wslla  tliemtelvea  are  divided 
by  archea,  and  the  windows  enliirgcd;  the  arches  am 
all  pointed,  and  cnnnecCod  I  y  chnnifers  and  astragals, 
aa  well  as  also  the  piilats.  Outside  an  buttnsses  and 
T^era  to  atrengthm  (be  buikllng,  connected  with  small 
turrets  and  oroamented  foliage  tracer}' ;  tbo  comicte 
are  deeply  excavated  and  mnch  inelined  (to  facilitate 
the  running  olTof  water) ;  (be  greateat  number  of  or- 
namenti  are  dis|Jayed  on  (he  facade,  wbicb  is  adnm<4 
with  one  or  two  towers,  bnilC  on  a  Fquara  baais,  bnt 
tranaformed  afterward  into  an  octagon,  rising  iritb  a 
aariea  of  pillars,  tnrreti,  and  high  windows,  and  end- 
ing In  an  open-work  octagonal  pyramid ;  tlje  cnlranco 
of  the  churchea  consists  of  eltbe'r  one  or  three  ricbly 
decorated  portaJi;  the  omtmenta  consist  principally 
of  itralgbt  lines  and  saj^entt  of  circlea  mating  in 
acute  anf^ea,  and  of  Imcery  representing  natural  oii- 
}ecti,  snob  as  vine  or  oak  leaves,  etc.  The  principal 
specimens  of  Gernian  (lothic  style  are  to  be  found  in 
the  cathedrals  of  Cologni-,  Frribnrg,  Regensbor^r,  Vi- 
enna, Straahnrg.  etc.  The  French  Gotble  presents 
some  pecullarlUe*;  thus,  the  fonndallon  ia  geaerall; 


paMintc,  perhap?,  that  of  the 
windowa  and  doorways  of  some  i 
works  of  tbe  roond-arch  style, 
bm  thr  more  generally  diffased 
and  more  barDtonioDsly  Inmrpo- 
rated  with  tbe  feclingof  theon- 
tireediAca.    The aplre was Owda 
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fan-shaped,  the  choir  being  encircled  by  a  row  of  chap- 
els ;  its  principal  ornament  consists  in  the  three  large 
portals  in  front;   columns  replace  the  pillars;  the 
circles  and  arches  are  not  connected  hy  chamfers  or 
astragals;  the  arches  and  buttresses  are  plain;  the 
towers  mostly  square,  and  without  the  pyramidal 
apex;  the  perpendicular  ascending  tendency  is  bal- 
anced b}'  a  horizontal  gallery  in  the  facade.     Its  best 
specimens  are  Kotre-Dame  of  Pari?,  and  the  cathe- 
drals of  Rouen,  Dijon,  Cbartrcs,  Rheims,  Amiens,  St. 
Ouen  near  Rouen,  etc.     The  Spanish  Gothic  inclines 
to  the  horizontal,  looks  heavy,  and  the  inside  is  gen- 
erally overloaded  with  ornaments,  as^  for  instance, 
the  cathedrals  of  Toledo,  Barcelona,  Xeres,  etc.     The 
convent  of  Batalha  is  a  fine  fipecimen  of  the  Portu- 
guese Gothic,  which  is  of  purer  style  than  the  Span- 
ish.    The  Gothic  of  Holland  and  Belgium  partakes  of 
the  French  and  the  German ;  the  former  preponder- ! 
ates  in  the  inside,  and  the  latter  in  the  outside,  where  | 
we  find  large  pointed  windows,  no  rosettes,  smaller 
portal?,  and  high  towers,  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  Am- 
sterdam, Brussels,  Utrecht,  the  Oude  Kerk  of  Am- 
sterdam, St.  Laurentius  of  Rotterdam,  etc.     1  he  Eng- 
lish Gothic  has  many  peculiarities.    The  richest  Fpec- 
imens  belong  to  the  so-called  Tudor  style ;  for  in- 
stance, the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.     The  Italian  Goth- 
ic is  distinguished  from  the  same  style  as  found  in 
more  northern  countries  by  inclining  more  to  the  an- 
tique, and  presenting  the  perpendicular  features  only 
in  false  facades,  while  in  the  actual  buildings  the  hor- 
izontal predominates;  it  also  presei-ves  the  walls  in 
their  origiDol  massiveness,  instead  of  dividing  them 
by  means  of  pillars  and  windows ;  the  foundations  are 
broad,  the  choir  ends  in  a  quadrangle ;  they  are  sur- 
n  ounted  by  a  cupola,  but  have  no  towers,  as  tlie  cathe- 
f  rals  of  Florence,  Sienna,  Orvieto,  Assisi,  St.  Antonio  of 
Padua,  St.  Petronia  of  Bologna,  St.  Maria  Novello  of 
Florence,  etc.,  etc.    In  the  15th  and  IGth  centuries  the 
Kpirit  of  the  style  had  died  out,  though  it  still  gave  a 
lending  to  the  character  of  the  edifices  erected  in  Ger- 
many and  elsewhere,  even  as  late  as  the  18th  centur}'. 

6.  ne  HenaisMnce, — In  Italy  the  Gothic  Ftyle  had 
never  taken  such  deep  root  as  in  the  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  revival  of  cbssical  studies,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  age  to  exalt  ancient  philosophy  over 
Christianity,  led  to  an  extensive  study  of  the  antique. 
This  spirit,  carried  into  architecture,  produced  the 
Renaissance  style,  which  is  marked  hy  an  adaptation 
of  classical  (especially  of  Roman)  architectural  princi- 
ples and  details  to  the  Christian  temple.  The  round 
arch  was  again  resorted  to.  A  massive  dome  was 
built  over  the  centre  of  the  croes.  The  columns  re- 
sumed the  classical  proportions,  or  were  made  into 
massive  pilasters.  In  the  17th  century,  and  more  es- 
pecially in  the  18th,  architecture  seemed  to  have  bro- 
ken away  from  all  laws  of  proportion  and  harmony, 
and  to  have  lost  its  predominance  in  church  edifices. 
The  churches  seemed  more  galleries  of  painting  or 
sculpture  than  architectural  structures.  The  orna- 
ment became  first  massive,  then  overpowering,  and 
was  broken  from  its  structural  lines.  It  finally  be- 
came trivial  and  inexpressive.  Expensive  stones  and 
large  gilded  surfaces  were  more  prized  than  sesthetic 
propriety  or  architectural  effect.  And,  finally,  the 
extravagant,  insincere,  almost  infidel  life  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  manifested  themselves  in  the  liaroco 
(or  Jesuitical)  style  of  Italy,  or  the  Rococo  (or  French) 
style  of  France  and  Germany. 

Thus  the  greatest  genuine  architectural  life  of  me- 
disBval  times  manifested  itself  in  the  great  epochs  of 
the  Basilican  (4th  to  6th  centuries),  Byzantine  (7th  to 
14th  centuries),  Saracenic  (7th  to  14th  centuries),  Ro- 
manesque (9th  to  12th  centuries),  Gothic  (12th  to  15th 
centuries),  and  Renaissance  (14th  to  17th  centuries). 
Perhaps  its  highest  culmination  was  in  the  Middle 
Gothic  (1300).  After  the  16th  centur>'  all  true  archi- 
tecture died  out,  and  the  Rococo  period  (18th  centu- 


ry) closed  the  second  great  division  or  history,  and 
was  followed  b}'  the  modem  in  the  19th  century. 

III.  The  Modem.—The  chief  characteristic  difier- 
enoe  between  the  modem,  and  the  ancient,  and  me* 
dieval  architecture,  is  that  it  is  marked  by  no  wlyU 
such  as  is  followed  by  all  builders  of  the  period  in  all 
lands  where  a  certain  civilization  prevails.  The  in- 
consistencies and  absurdities  of  the  Rococo  style  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  were  felt  under  the 
purer  taste  awakened  by  the  study  of  the  history  of 
ancient  and  medisval  art  that  hsis  prevailed  daring 
the  last  fifty  years.  Attempts  are  making  to  revive 
the  spirit  of  the  pure  agcF — of  the  Gothic  (mostly  in 
England),  of  the  Renaissance  (mostly  in  France),  and 
of  the  Ancient  Classical  (mostly  in  Germany).  A  few 
architects  and  critics  feel  the  necessity  of  having  a 
new  8fyk  of  architecture,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  mod- 
ern societ}%  and  to  the  use  of  the  new  materiala  (es- 
pecially iron  and  glass)  that  science  has  bronght  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  builder. 

In  America  the  early  church  edifices  had  usoally 
no  architectural  merits  or  preten^iions.     This  arose 
from  the  poverty  of  the  people,  the  lack  of  artistic  ed- 
ucation in  the  builders  and   of  a  cultivated  taste  in 
the  community',  or  ttom  an  honest  desire  to  shun  any 
thing  that  might  savor  of  pompous  display  in  the  house 
of  God.    Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  different  spir- 
it has  animated  all  denominations  of  Christians,  and 
a  most  healthy  feeling  prevails,  manifesting  itself  in 
honest  attempts  to  make  the  house  of  God  a  bnOding 
worthy  of  its  high  and  holy  uses.     The  most  inopor- 
tant  requisite  for  this  Is  the  development  of  a  body  of 
Christian  architects  from  the  church  itself.     These, 
perme&ted  with  the  true  Christian  feeling,  knowing 
the  wants  of  the  church,  and  cultivated  in  all  the  re- 
quired departments  of  science  and  art,  will  be  able  to 
)*ive  an  architecture  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
age.     To  accomplish  this  is  needed  the  establishment 
of  academies  or  departments  cf  architecture  in  our  nm- 
versitics  and  chairs  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  coU^cs  and 
theological  seminaries. 

For  the  history  of  architecture,  see  Schnaase*s  G^Kk. 
der  bUd,  KunsU  (DHsseldorf,  1843-66,  8  vols.);  Kng- 
ler,  GuehkhU  der  Baukuntt  (Stuttgart,  1859,  3  vok.); 
W.  Lttbke,  Geachkhte  der  BtaJoMMt  (Stuttgart,  1S65) ; 
Gailhaband,  Denkmaler  der  B€ttikmui  aCer  Zeiten  (Ham- 
burg, 1849,  4  vols.) ;  Fergusson,  Handbook  of  Areki' 
tectvrf.  (Lend.  1855,  2  vols.),  and  Modem  Si^et  (Lond. 
1862,  1  vol.):  Voillct  Ic  Due,  Biafoire  d* ArdkHectwre 
(Paris,  4  vols).    On  the  history  of  church  archltectaire 
(from  the  icdesiotogicai  stand-point),  see  Ckri$tiam  J^e^ 
membraneer,  July,  1849,  p.  184.    There  are  also  papers 
on  church  architecture  in  the  Qmirterfy  Beruw^  xi,  62; 
Ixxv,  179;  Church  Beviev,  Ui,  872;  Monikfy  CkriMtan 
Spectator^  Nov.  1852,  p.  654.     Valuable  practical  hmts 
may  be  found  in  Trimen,  Chapel Archltecttire  (London, 
1849,  8vo) ;  and  in  Jobson,  Chcpel  €tnd  School  Arrkifer. 
turt  (Lond.  1850,  8vo).     See  aho  Rickman,  Attewipt  to 
dUttnffw'gh  ihe  Stylet  cf  A  rchkfcture  in  England  (Lond. 
8vo) ;  Sharpe,  Seven  Periodt  ofEnifiuk  A  rdkitett.  ( Lond. 
8vo) ;  Brit,  Quart,  Bev.  Aug.  1849,  art.  ii ;  Merembmg 
Bev,  1851,  p.  858 ;  Bunsen,  Bariliken  de*  rkrUtf,  Rom's 
(MQnch.  1842) ;  Lenour,  A  rckUect,  Monatt.  (Par.  I«52) ; 
j  Brown,  Sacred  Architect,  (I^nd.  1845);  Dollnuin,  Ai^ 
dent  Architecture  (I/>nd.  1858) ;  Hobsch,  AltckristL'cke 
Kirchen  (Karlsr.  1860).     See  Church  EoiFicva^ 

Architricllnus  (A^crpirAf  voc*  master  of  the  tri~ 
cVnlum  or  dinner-bed  [see  Accubation]),  rendered  in 
John  ii,  8, 9,  **  governor  of  the  feast"  (q.  v.),  eqfvivalent 
I  to  the  Roman  Magitter  ConrirU.     The  Greeks  sdso  de- 
,  noted  the  same  social  oiBce  by  the  title  of  Symtpomarvk 
'  (mffttromapxoi;).     He  was  not  the  giver  of  tbe  fewct, 
,  but  one  of  the  guests  specially  choeen  to  diF«ct  the 
entertainment,  and  promote  harmony  and  good  iellov. 
ship  among  the  company.     (See  lH>tter*s  Gr,,  Aml^  fi 
886.)     In  the  npocr^-phal  Ecclesiasticns  (xxx^,  i    2> 
I  the  duties  of  this  officer  among  the  Jews  are  f 
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He  b  then,  however,  celled  nyovfttvac :  "  If  tbon  be  <  at  a  high  price  of  King  Christian  II  of  Denmark.  Ito 
made  the  master  [of  a  feast],  lift  not  thyself  up,  but  be  the  controversies  springing  ap  between  the  Danes  and 
among  them  as  one  of  the  rest;  take  diligent  care  for  |  the  Swedes,  he  was  first  bribed  by  the  Danes  and  later 
them,  and  so  sit  down ;  and  when  thou  hast  done  all  by  the  Swedes.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  Leo  X  ordered 
thy  office,  take  thy  place,  that  thou  mayest  be  merry  |  a  suit  to  be  instituted  against  htm,  but  in  1525  he  was 
with  them,  and  receive  a  crown  for  thy  well  ordering  '  made  bishop  of  Novara,  and  in  1550  archbbhop  of  Mi- 
of  the  feast'*  (See  Walch,  De  A  rchkricUmo,  Jen.  1753 ;    Ian.     He  died  in  1555. 

BreDdel,Z)e&>R>Jo4.£isenb.l785.)    See  Banquet,     j       .     ^,        ,.,     t  *•    *  ,^x.    i^     * 

.     /      ^.  t  >  ^t-    *.*!  1      #*u         Arctunxa  (the  Latm  form  of  the  Gr.  apKToupoc, 

^on  (apx«v,  a  rtder),  the  title  property  of  the    i^^_i,,^  designating  amon^  the  ancients  the  bright- 
chief  magistrates  or  rather  executive  officew  of  the    ^^  ;^f^\^^  constellation  Bootes,  Cic.  Aral.  99;  aUo 

i*^,"!"*5""°fx'*?!^/!!^^i?^^^  whole  consteUation   Bootes,  Hcs.  C^.  664,  608  ; 

.        «  «.«^.,.    .,«« .^»  ^^  ^.^^  ^^  ,^  rising 

Tyr.  1137 ;   Thuc.  ii,  78 ; 
the  Auth.  Vers,  for  the 

ZJd^offi^^Tg.  IhrcLreh^kU'^rLTiiiVof  th'e  '  H«b.  W  (,Ash,  for  Orj,  nedsh',  Ambic  the  same,  Job 
bookofGo8peU,etc.  i  '^c,  9,  "[God],  which  maketh   Arciurus,  Orion,  and 

Archontfci.  a  sect  of  the  second  century  who  re-  ^^^^'^  ^^^  '^^  '^"^^'Zf^  the  south,"  Sept.  nX.- 
jected  baptism,  and  held  that  the  world  was  not  ere-  ««C,  Vulg.  Arctwwi),  or  ^S^lf  (^  yw*,  a  fuller  form 
ated  bv  the  Almighty  God,  but  by  certain  powers,  ;  of  the  same,  prob.  signifying  svppmier,  harrow,  Job 
seven  or  eight  in  number,  whom  thev  called  ilrcAofi<«  xxxvlii,  82,  *•  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his 
(dpxovric,  mien),  to  the  chief  of  wliom  they  gave  the  \  «ons,"  Sept,  "E<Tir*poc,  Vulg.  tfesper\  is  thought  by 
nsme  of  Sabaoth,  the  god  of  the  Jews  and  the  giver  of  j  most  recent  interpreters  to  denote  the  consteUation  of 
the  law,  whom  they  blasphemously  distinguished  from  !  the  Great  Bear,  Ursa  Major,  but  on  grounds  not  alto- 
the  true  God.  Now,  as  they  pretended  that  baptism  I  gether  satisfactory  nor  witli  unanimity  (see  Hyde,  ad 
was  administered  in  the  name  of  Sabaoth,  and  not  in  Ulugh-Beii,  Tab,  SttU,  p.  22,  23 ;  Michaelis,  Suppl,  p. 
that  of  the  supreme  God,  thev  rejected  it,  and  the  holy  ;  1907 ;  Schultens  on  Jvb,  p.  289).  The  older  interpret- 
Eocharist.  Thev  held  that  woman  was  a  creation  of  ers  understand :  (1.)  the  Great  Bear,  or  the  seven 
the  devil.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Valentinians.  '  stars  of  the  Wain  {SeptentrUmes),  so  Saadias  and  Aben 
-Bingham,  OHg,  Eedei,  bk.  xi,  ch.  x,  cap.  2;  TUle-  Ezra;  (2.)  the  Pleiade$,  so  the  Sept.  (in  one  passage 
moDt,  ii,  295 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Did,  i,  493.  only,  and  there  perhaps  the  terms  have  become  trans- 

Archpresljyter  or  Archpriest,  the  head  of  the  V^^^  "^  "EainpoQ  and  *ApcrovfH>Q  both  occur  in  the 
priests,  as  the  archdeacon  was  originally  head  of  the  »ame  verse)  and  the  Targum  (xnat  in  the  other  pas- 
deacons.  Anciently,  the  minister  next  in  order  to  the  sage,  according  to  the  Venice  and  Lond.  editions, 
bishop.  Generally  the  senior  priest  of  the  diocese  bore  meaning,  however,  hen,  according  to  Bochart) ;  (8.) 
this  title,  but  Thomassin  shows  that  the  bishops  fre-  the  evening  star,  Jlegpenu,  Venva,  so  the  Sept.  (in  tho 
quently  chose  the  ablest  and  not  the  senior  priest  as  latter  passage,  and  perhaps  al^o  in  the  first)  and 
archpresbyter.     This  was  more  frequently  the  case  in    Vulg. ;  (4.)  the  toi/  o/'ilrifi  (nba   ^31)  or  the  head 

^^T^  ^  '"  **"*  ^l'"  ^''"  w'-  •"**  "^""^  ^^  ■  of  Taurus  (S^irn  DX^),  so  the  Talmudists  {Bera^ 
were  altogether  opposed  to  appointing  any  but  the    •;    .       ,\^  .,       -     .      x   .•.   •   •  v^  \     . 

senior  priest.     The  archpresbyter  acted  as  the  repre-   «^*.  P-  ^g'  •PP««f«7  "^^^^'ng  ^  tje  bright  star  m 

sentative  of  the  bishop  at  public  worship,  while  the    ^he  «ye  of  laurus  (^W56arfln),near  the  tail  of  Anes; 

tKhdeacon  represented  him  in  the  government  of  the  ^y  ^"^"^^  f*  ,*''®  ^"'«:  («»/"« P-  ''fv*°2  P?''^T 
diocese.  At  first  there  was  only  one  archpresbyter  in  *»>•  Sept.) ;  (6.)  the  rendermg  Jifutha  of  the  Svriac  (m 
t  diocese ;  but  since  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  we  find,  both  passages,  as  likewise  in  Job  xv,  27,  for  ?03,  and 
besides  one  in  the  diocesan  town,  several  in  the  coun-  Amos  v,  8,  for  i'^OS ;  comp.  Ephraemi  Opera,  ii,  4-19 
try.  In  the  time  of  the  Carolingians,  every  diocese  a),  as  this  word  is  itself  of  doubtful  origin  and  signifi- 
wis  divided  into  a  number  of  archpresbyteral  dis-  c^Hqj^^  if  realiv  genuine  (see  Anecdot.  OiHent.  ii,  87; 
trictJ,  called  archpresbyterates,  deaneries,  Christi-  j^jcb,  in  Eichhom's  Bibi,  vii,  841),  but  appears  ftom 
aniUes  (ChrUHaniiates),  rural  chapters.  The  powers  the  lexicographers  to  bear  the  general  import  of  «*e- 
of  the  archpresbyter  were:  He  had,  in  the  name  of  ^^^^  referring  to  a  star  in  the  constellation  Auriga, 
hfa  bishop,  to  superintend  the  clerg}'men  of  his  dis-  ijiyjng  aside  those  of  these  interpretations  that  are 
trict,  to  execute  the  episcopal  and  synodal  decrees,  to  evidently  mere  conjecture  (such  as  Arcturus,  Venus), 
present  the  candidates  for  the  priesthood  from  his  dis-  ^nd  others  that  are  here  out  of  the  question  (such  as 
liict  to  the  bbhop  and  to  settle  difficulties  between  ,  ^^  pieiades,  which  in  Heb.  are  called  Hn-^B),  there 
the  clergy.     On  the  first  day  of  ever^*  month  he  held  •  .     .    ^  \        ,  ^         a  *•  !?•    ^  *V  1      i  •  i. 

cooferen^  with  the  clergv.     He  alsi  reported  to  the    r?™*;"  ^"^  Tu^'^JF'T^'T  r    I^V        "Vi 
«thdeacon,  and  through  him  to  the  bishop  the  graver  i  ^^entifie.  the  Heb.  A^  with  the  Gre^  Bear,  or  Ursa 

offences  of  the  laymen.  The  archpriest's  church  was  ,  Maj«''  ^^\^T  rV"""  •°P«"<>'.P™»«».^»«'y  f/f;';  !** 
the  onlv  one  in  the  district  in  which  baptism  was  dis-  ,  f^**«"*^  ^7  ^^  ^«"^^1"S  ^?"**^*"'T '  (^- Vi 
pensed'(«*fc«a  haptimalis).  The  whole  of  the  dim  *»  »?  con«P»cuous  a  constelhition,  and  «>  famous  i,,  „i 
tricU  wis  sometim^  called  p/e6s,  and  the  archpresby-  ,  ancient  as  well  as  modem  astronomy,  that  the  tot-1 
ter  PfctosM,  a  title  which  irseveral  countries  is  still  1  "l^nc«  ">  the**  astrological  enumerations,  othei^isc, 
in  use.  There  are  still  archpriests  in  the  Greek  «^P«cUng  it  is  unaccountable,  especially  as  inferior 
Church,  vested  with  most  of  the  privileges  of  charepis.  ,  constellations  are  not  omitted ;  (2.)  The  mention  of 
a^,  or  rural  bishops.  The  name  is  also  stiU  m  use  in  ,  *»>«  attendant  stars  ("sons,"  D'^Sa)  in  the  second 
some  dioceses  of  the  Roman  Church,  corresponding  to  ,  passage  of  Job  agrees  with  the  ascription  among  the 
the  more  common  dean  (q.  v.). — Bingham,  Orig,  Ec-  '  Arabs  of  daughters  to  Ne?sh,  the  corresponding  Arabic 
rfw.  bk.  ii,  cap.  19;  Coleman,  Christian  AiUiqmHes,  p.  !  constellation  (Niebuhr,  Beschretb.  v.  Arabien,  p.  114), 
161 ;  Tbomaaain,  De  nova  et  vettri  ecelesia  discipiina,  \  these  being  the  three  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  Bear. 


pt  ii,  1.  ii,  c.  8 ;  Keller,  De  Archipredtyteris  (Trevir. 
1771).    See  Presbtteb  ;  Pbikst. 

▲roimboldi,  GiovAmci  Anoblo,  an  Italian  cc- 
ckaiastic  at  Milan  in  1485,  was  sent  by  Leo  X  as 
pspal  nuncio  to  Scandinavia  in  order  to  sell  papal 
indulgeneei.     The  permission  to  do  so  he  bought 


The  other  interpretation,  namely,  tho  goal,  can  only 
be  sustained  by  a  forced  etymology  fh>m  ^T,  a  goat, 
and  a  lesser  constellation  is  then  referred  to,  namely, 
Auriga ;  and  the  reference  to  the  attendant  stars,  to 
those  in  tho  right  hand  of  this  figure,  is  not  only  mi- 
natural,  but  at  variance  with  its  late  origm.    Schnl- 
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tani  (fiommaU.  bi  1«.)  dniraa  tlw  Hab.  wort  from  | 
ui  Anbic  tarm  Ogaifymg  the  M^it-waUkeT,  bwaoM 
Uru  Vl^at  Dcvet  mU  ;  whila  Klmcbi  refen  It  to  tbc  I 
Hob.  Xa'S,  in  tha  MTiae  at  »  collection  ot  Stan ;  uid  i 
Lnd.ils  Dien  «impu«>  tbe  Etbkipic  lume  ofthscaa-'; 
(telUtion  Puttn  bnt  tha  etymology  firtt  proposed 
above  U  prafenble  (<ee  Bocbitt,  llirroi.  ii,  680;  Al- 
fcrg,  p.  8,  83;  Heler,  Unten.  6b.  d.  Sfent-Naaat,  p.  8, 
19;  camp.  AbuiredA.  p.  875 ;  Eutytb.  p.  377;  Schul- 
tena,  iKp.  Joctan,  p.  10,  Si).—Getciuo*.  Thu.  Iltb.  p. 
835.    Se«  Aaraosoair  j  Consthllatiok. 


ArouditiB,  Pbtcb,  a  native  of  Corfti.  Tha  Popes 
Gregory  XIV  and  Clarocnt  VIII  tried,  but  unauccee*-  , 
roily,  ta  bring  about,  throoKli  him,  a  anion  of  tliD  , 
Greek  Church  In  RniaU  vith  tlut  u(  Rome.  He  died  : 
in  Rome  in  1&15.  He  wrote  Concord,  tccla.  Orient,  tt 
Oecidtnt.in  tptita  TOcrumflrii,  etc.  (I'arui,  J6I9,  fol.).  I 
— Nic4rDn,J/.'Bi«rT»,xi,60;  Hocl'eT,fli.'j.  Cm.iii,;*.  i 

Ard  (Hcb.  id.  ^^K,  prob.  for  TiJ^  i.  q.  I^^,  i/e. 
teenl;  Sept.  'Spiii  v.  r.  'Aiupj.  a  grandson  of  Benjamin 
through  BeU  (Nnm.  xxvi,  40).  B.C.  18o6.  In  Gen. 
xlvi,  SI,  he  appean  as  a  son  of  Benjamin,  where,  how- 1 
ever,  (he  Scjit.  makea  him  a  great-gmndson  throngh  ' 
Cera  aa  a  BOB  of  B«U.  In  1  Cbron.  viii,  8,  he  is 
called  Addab,  His  descendants  irere  called  AnUli; 
Heb.-4n«',  ••7'1»,SepL  ApciJiCNum,  xiTi,40),  See 
Bbmjamik.  He  Is  possibl.r  the  same  with  EtBn:(  (1 
Chrmi.  vii,  7). 

Ar'datil  (Lat.  Ardalh,  the  Gr.  text  being  no  longer 
extant),  the  name  of  a  "lield"  menlioned  only  in  tho 
Apocrj-pha  (3  [Vnlg.  4]  Esdr.  is,  2G)  as  (he  scene  of 
the  Tision  of  tha  bereared  WDman ;  no  doubt  a  fanci- 
ful appellation. 

Aid'itQ  (Nam.  zjctI,  10).     See  Ard. 

Ar'don  (Heb.  ArAm,  *,i^7K,  JftcendniL,  othetB 
f^ire ;  Sept.  'Apjwv  T.  r.  'Ofn>(i),  ^e  lait-mnned  of 
tho  three  sons  of  Caleb  by  bis  flnt  wife  Ainbab  (1 
Cbron.  ii,  18).     B.C.  ante  1658, 

Are'Ii  (Heb.  AtM,  '<^!Oi!t,  herme,  tr.  Arirl;  Sept. 
'Afuti\ii{,  'Apai\\  the  last-named  of  the  saren  eons 
orOad(Gen.  xlvj,16).  B.C.  UTS.  Hia  deacendanta 
were  called  Ardilti  (Hab.  id.,  Sept.  'ApufXi,  Hum. 
Mvi,17). 

Are'lite  (Nnm.  sxvl,  17).     See  Abei.i. 

Areop'ttglt*  (AfuOTayinK),  a  member  (Acts 
XTU,34)oftbea)nrt  of  ABSorAOUB(q.  v.).  Thlr,  as 
coustltuted  by  Solon,  consisted  of  the  nine  arfluau 
(chief  magUtratea)  fin'  the  year,  and  the  ex-arebons. 

Tho  latter  became  members 

for  life;  but  before  Ibcir  ad' 
D  submit' 
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Andntipm).    Lrdaa  expretely  state*  that  the  acttnf 
■rcbona  had  a  seat  in  it  (Amp.  p.  110,  g  16-?0). 

Aieop'agiu,  the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  worii 
(j  'Apfinc  Tsa-fet),  Bignifying,  in  reference  to  plac«, 
Mart'  nil',  bat,  in  reference  to  persons,  the  council 
which  w*B  held  on  the  hill.  The  conncU  wu  alsg 
termed  t)  Iv  'Apiifj  iriiyfi  ffov\ii  (or  i)  0ov\H  q  ir 
'Af>ctv  rayifi),  the  Counal  on  Mart'  HHi;  sometimes  ^ 
dvm  liovKri,  lis  Upptr  Coimcil,  from  the  elerated  po- 
sition where  it  was  held,  and  sometimes  simply,  bat 
empbadcally,  >>  &o«\if,  lie  CoiarSi  bat  it  retain^ 
till  a  lata  period  the  original  desi(mation  of  Man' 
Hill,  being  called  by  the  Latina  Sn^ai  Uarlii,  Oaia 
Martu  (Juvenal.  S-jt.  ii,  101),  and  still  more  literal, 
ly,  Artwn.Judirinm  (Tacit.  Am^  ii,  65).  The  plKx 
was  a  rocky  lici|{ht  in  Atbens,  opponte  the  weatsa 
end  ot  tbc  Acrnpntis,  from  which  it  is  separated  ddIt 
by  an  elevated  valley.  It  rises  gndnally  from  the 
northern  end,  and  terminates  abruptly  on  the  aoatb, 
over  against  the  Acropolia,  at  which  point  it  ia  about 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  valley  already  mentioned. 
Of  the  Bite  of  the  Areopagns  there  can  be  no  dooU, 
both  fttim  the  description  of  Paapaniaf,  and  frcm  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that  it  was  a 
height  over  against  the  AcTDpoliv,  from  which  tb* 
roreians  asrailad  the  littar  mck  (Pans,  i,  iS,  f  &; 
Herod,  viii,  hT).  According  to  tradition,  it  was  called 
the  hill  of  Man  (Arcs)  because  Ibis  god  was  troagbt 
to  trial  here  before  tbe  assembled  gods  by  NejMDS 
(Poseidon)  on  account  of  bis  mardering  Halinfao- 
thius,  the  son  of  the  latter.  The  meelluEs  were  Ikeld 
on  the  south-eastern  snmmit  of  the  rock.  There  are 
Ftill  sixteen  atone  atppa  cot  in  the  rock,  leading  np  to 
the  hill  fVom  the  valley  ot  the  Agora  below ;  and  im- 
mediately above  the  fteps  is  a  bench  of  tlonca  exca- 
I  vated  in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrsD^e, 
and  facing  the  sonth.  Hera  the  Areopagilea  sat  a* 
judges  in  the  open  air  (viraSpioi  imtaZovro,  rollnx, 
viii,  lis).  On  the  eastern  and  western  side  is  a  raised 
block.  These  blocks  are  proliably  the  two  rode  nooe* 
which  Pancanias  saw  there,  and  whidi  are  described 
by  Euripides  as  assigned,  the  cue  to  the  accnscr,  tbe 

in  the  court  (Iph.  T.  961).— Smith,  See  ABSOFAorrH. 
The  Arcopmnis  poesessta  pacnliar  inteivat  to  the 
Christian  as  the  spot  from  which  Paul  delivered  hia 
memorable  address  to  tbe  men  of  Athena  (Acts  xrii, 
32-S]).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  commentatara 
that  he  was  brought  before  the  Council  of  Areopa^ 
gnu,  but  there  is  no  trace  In  tbe  narrative  ofany  jn- 
'  diclol  proceedings.  Paul  "disputed  daily"  in  tho 
!  "market"  or  Agora  (xvii,  IT),  which  waa  aitnated 


ed,  at  tl 


rlow 


nual  niagii 

scrutiny  Intn  their  conduct 
office  and  their  priv 
als.    Proofofcrimio 
becoming  conduct  v 
eient  also  afterword  to  expel 
them.     Vario as  account*  are 
given  of  the  number  to  which 
the  Arcopagites  were  limited. 
If  there  was  any  dxcd  num- 
ber, odmiMlon  to  tbe  council 
eoald  not  have  been  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  honora- 
ble  discharge  ftom  the    ar- 
cbonsblp,      Bnt  it  Is   mora 
probable   that   the    accounts 
which  limit  the  number  are 
applicable  only  to  tbe  earlier 
period  of  Ita       ■  -     -     •    - 
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Muth  of  Iha  AreopagUB,  in  the  Tolley  Ijiug  betmen 
this  bill  ud  thoee  of  the  Acropolla,  the  Pn}'x,  Kod  the 
HueDai,  Attracting  jann  and  more  uttention,  "car- 
taittplulD»pberBof  tfaeEpicarBjiaadDdStoicH"  brought 
hini  Dp  from  the  villey,  probahlj-  by  the  (toiw  alcpt 
iiiad\  oeatiDDed,  to  tlio  Araopifpu  above,  thkt  thij 
might  liatin  to  him  more  coDveaiently.  Han  the 
phi1iiw[dien  probably  took  their  aeata  on  the  itoae 
bciic^  Binilly  occupiod  by  the  membon  of  the 
CMDcil,  >hi1s  the  multitude  itood  upon  the  itepi 
ind  in  the  vitlay  belonr.  Tlie  dignified  bearing  or 
the  ipoalle  u  worthy  o(  high  xdmiration,  the  more 
•D  fram  the  luociations  of  the  ipot  (sea  Conybeare  : 
ud  HoBKin,  LJi  and  Epatla  of  St.  Paul,  i,  34(i-3:9).  | 
Kor  iaa  bis  eloquent  discoime  ippcer  to  liave  been  ' 
witbout  good  eaect;  for,  though  gome  mocked,  and 
nme  procrullaated,  yet  othen  lielieved,  imon^  t 
■ui  number  of  the  council,  "  DionyHui,  the  Areop- 
i^te,"  Hho  hi>  beoa  repnaented-oi  the  flrst  buhop 
of  Atheiis,  ind  ii  uld  to  hive  written  booki  nn  the 
"Celeatiil  tlierirchy  ;"  bnt  their  autbeoticity  iaquee- 
llmud.  The  history  in  the  Acta  (ivil,  22)  atalee  tb  ' 
(ha  ipeiker  "  stood  in  Ike  taidU  of  Mart'  Uill"  (» 
Robinnn'i  Aututrciei,  i.  IH-W).  Having  como  i 
from  the  levei  puta  of  the  city,  where  the  maikc 
(IhETt  were  two,  the  old  onit  tbe  new)  wen,  ho  won 
probably  itand  with  bia  (ac«  toward  the  north,  ai 
nold  than  have  immediately  behind  him  the  loi  _ 
>iUt  which  ran  down  to  the  tea,  affording  protectioQ 
agiinit  a  fonign  enemy.  Near  the  sea,  on  one  aide, 
"u  the  harbor  of  Pinaoa,  on  the  other  that  dealgoa- 
i(d  Fhalemm,  with  their  crowded  araenals,  their  buay 
miknien,  and  tbeir  gallant  ahips.  Not  far  ofTii  ' 
Mfu  lay  the  iiland  of  Saiamia,  ennobled  fonvi 
histoiy  as  the  spot  near  which  Athenian  valor  chaa- 
tiied  Asiatic  pride,  and  achieved  the  liberty  of  Greece. 
Tlw  apoillB  had  only  to  turn  toward  his  riRhl  hand  to 
cuch  *  view  of  a  snukll  bnC  celebrated  bill  riling  with- 
in (he  city  near  ttiat  on  which  he  stood,  called  the 
)^7i,  nhere,  standing  on  a  block  of  bare  stone,  De- 
mntbenet  and  other  distinguiahed  orators  had  ad- 
dnued  the  asiembled  people  of  Athens,  swaying  that 
ungant  and  flckle  democracy,  end  thenby  making 
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Philip  of  MoeedoD  tremble,  or  working  good  or  ill  for 
the  entin  civilized  world.  Immediately  before  him 
lay  the  crowded  city,  atuddcd  in  every  part  with  mo- 
tnoriala  aacnd  to  religion  or  patriotism,  and  exhibiting 
the  highest  achieTements  of  art.  On  his  left,  aonM^ 
what  beyond  the  walla,  waa  beheld  the  Academy,  with 
its  groves  of  plane  and  olive  trees,  its  retired  walks 
and  cooling  ronDtains,its  altar  to  the  Muses,  its  statnea 
of  the  Graces,  its  Templo  of  Minerva,  and  its  alUn  to 
Prometbens,  to  Ijive,  and  to  Hercules,  near  which 
Plato  had  his  countn-ieat,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  had  Unght,  aa  we'll  as  hbi  followers  after  him.  But 
the  moat  impreseive  spectacle  lay  on  bia  right  hand; 
for  there,  on  tbe  small  and  predpiloua  hill  named  the 
Acmpolii  were  clnatered  together  monuments  of  the 
higheatan,andmamorialaofthenadonalnligiaD,anGh 
as  no  other  equal  apot  of  ground  has  ever  home.  Tbe 
apostle's  eyes,  in  taming  to  tlie  rigbt,  wonld  fall  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  eminence,  which  was  here 
(and  all  round)  covaind  and  protected  by  a  wall,  paiM 
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of  which  were  so  ancient  as  to  be  of  Cyclopean  origin. 
The  western  side,  which  alone  gave  access  to  wliat 
from  its  original  destination  may  bo  termed  the  fort, 
was,  daring  the  administration  of  Pericles,  adorned 
with  a  splendid  flight  of  steps,  and  the  beautiful  Pro- 
pylsa,  with  its  five  entrances  and  two  flanking  tem- 
ples, constructed  by  Mnesicles  of  Pentelican  marble, 
at  a  cost  of  2012  talents.  In  the  times  of  the  Roman 
emperors  there  stood  before  the  PropylsKi  equestrian 
statues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa.  On  tlie  southern 
wing  of  the  Propylsa  was  a  temple  of  Wingless  Vic- 
tory ;  on  the  northern,  a  Pinaootheca,  or  picture  gaUerj'. 
On  tho  highest  part  of  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis, 
not  more  tlun  300  feet  from  the  entrance-buildings 
Just  described,  stood  (and  yet  stands,  though  shatter- 
ed and  mutilated)  the  Parthenon,  Justly  celebrated 
throughout  the  world,  erected  of  white  Pentelican 
marble,  under  the  direction  of  Callicrates,  Ictinns, 
and  Carpion,  and  adorned  with  the  finest  sculptures 
fhmi  the  hand  of  Phidias.  Northward  from  the  Par- 
thenon was  the  Erechtheum,  a  compound  building, 
which  contained  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Poluis,  the 
proper  Erechtheum  (called  also  tho  Cecropium),  and 
the  Pandroseum.  This  sanctuary  contained  the  holy 
olive-tree  sacred  to  Miner^'a,  tho  holy  salt-spring,  the 
ancient  wooden  image  of  Pallas,  etc.,  and  was  the 
scene  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerated  ceremonies  and 
recollections  of  the  Athenians.  Between  tho  Pro- 
pylsa  and  the  Erechtheum  was  placed  tho  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Pallas  Promachos,  tho  work  of  Phid- 
ias, which  towered  so  high  above  the  other  buildings 
that  the  plume  of  her  helmet  and  the  point  of  her 
spear  were  visible  on  the  sea  between  Sunium  and 
Athens.  Moreover  the  Acropolis  was  occupied  by  so 
great  a  crowd  of  statues  and  monuments,  that  the  ac- 
count, as  found  in  Pausanias,  excites  the  reader's  won- 
der, and  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  understand  how 
so  much  could  have  been  crowded  into  a  space  which 
extended  from  the  south-east  comer  to  the  south-west 
only  1150  feet,  while  its  greatest  breadth  did  not  ex- 
ceed 600  feet.  On  the  hill  itself  where  Paul  had  his 
station,  was,  at  the  eastern  end,  the  temple  of  the 
Furies,  and  other  national  and  commemorative  edi- 
fices. The  court-house  of  the  council,  which  was  also 
here,  was,  according  to  the  simplicity  of  ancient  cus- 
toms, built  of  clay.  There  was  an  altar  consecrated 
by  Orestes  to  Athene  Areia.  In  the  same  place  were 
seen  two  silver  stones,  on  one  of  which  stood  the  ac- 
cuser, on  the  other  tho  accused.  Near  them  stood  two 
altars  erected  by  Epimenides,  one  to  Incult  ("Y/3pcaic» 
Cic.  Contuinelia)^  the  other  to  Shamclessness  ('Avai- 
SiiaCj  Cic.  Impudentia),     See  Athens. 

The  court  of  Areopagus  was  one  of  tho  oldest  and 
most  honored,  not  only  in  Athens,  but  in  tho  whole 
of  Greece,  and  indeed  in  tho  ancient  world.  Through 
a  long  succession  of  centuries  it  preserved  its  existence 
amid  changes  corresponding  with  those  which  tho 
state  underwent,  till  at  least  the  age  of  the  Caesars 
(Tacitus,  Arm,  ii,  55).  Tho  ancients  are  full  of  eulo- 
gies on  its  value,  equity,  and  beneficial  influence ;  in 
consequence  of  which  qualities  it  was  held  in  so  much 
respect  that  even  foreign  states  sought  its  verdict  in 
difficult  cases.  But  after  Greece  had  submitted  to  tho 
3roke  of  Rome,  it  retained  probably  little  of  its  ancient 
character  beyond  a  certain  dignity,  which  was  itself 
cold  and  barren;  and  however  successful  it  may  in 
earlier  times  have  been  in  conciliating  for  its  determi- 
nations the  approval  of  public  opinion,  the  historian 
Tadtus  (ut  supra)  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  was 
charged  with  an  erroneous,  if  not  a  corrupt,  decision. 
The  origin  of  the  court  ascends  back  into  the  darkest 
mythical  period.  From  the  first  its  constitution  was 
essentially  aristocratic ;  a  character  which  to  some  ex- 
tent it  retained  even  alter  the  democratic  reforms 
which  Solon  introduced  into  the  Athenhin  Constitu- 
tion. By  his  appointment  the  nine  archons  became 
for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  Areopagites,  provided 


they  had  well  discharged  the  duties  of  their  arcbofr 
ship,  were  blameless  in  their  personal  oonduct,  and 
had  undergone  a  satisfactory  examination.  Its  pow- 
er and  jurisdiction  were  still  farther  abridged  bj'  Per 
icles  through  his  instrument  Ephialtes.  Following 
the  political  tendencies  of  the  state,  the  Areopagus  be- 
came in  process  of' time  less  and  less  aristocimtical. 
and  parted  piecemeal  with  most  of  its  important  fnno* 
tions.  First  its  political  power  was  taken  away,  then 
its  Jurisdiction  in  cases  of  murder,  and  even  its  moral 
influence  gradually  departed.  During  the  sway  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  its  power,  or  rather  its  political 
existence,  was  destroyed.  On  their  overthrow  it  re- 
covered some  consideration,  and  the  oversight  of  tlie 
execution  of  the  laws  was  restored  to  it  by  an  express 
decree.  Isocrates  endeavored  by  his  'Apcoirayfrcctc 
\6yoc  to  revive  its  ancient  influence.  The  precise 
time  when  it  ceased  to  exist  cannot  be  determined; 
but  evidence  is  nof  wanting  to  show  that  in  later  pe- 
riods its  members  ceased  to  be  uniformly  character- 
ized by  blameless  morals. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  correct  summary  of  ita  mv- 
cral  functions,  as  the  classic  writers  are  not  agreed  ia 
their  statements,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coort  va- 
ried, as  has  been  seen,  with  times  and  circumstances. 
They  have,  however,  been  divided  into  six  general 
classes  (JteaUEncycUipadie  von  Pauly,  s.  v.). 

(1.)  Its  Judicial  function  embraced  trials  for  miirder 
nnd  manslaughter  (^vov  ^I'rai,  to.  ^ovira),  and  was 
the  oldest  and  most  peculiar  sphere  of  its  activity. 
Tho  indictment  was  brought  by  the  second  or  king- 
archon  (^apximv  ftamXitu'),  whose  duties  were  for  the 
most  part  of  a  religious  nature.  Then  followed  tlie 
oath  of  both  parties,  accompanied  by  solemn  appeals 
to  the  gods.  After  this  the  accuser  and  the  accused 
had  the  option  of  making  a  speech  (the  notion  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Areopagus  being  carried  on  In  the 
darkness  of  the  night  rests  on  no  sufficient  foundatkm), 
which,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  free  from 
all  extraneous  matter  (jt^ut  rov  irfKiy/iaroc)*  aa  well  as 
from  mere  rhetorical  ornaments.  After  the  first  speech, 
the  accused  was  permitted  to  go  into  voluntary  ban- 
ishment if  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  a  favorable  is- 
sue. Theft,  poisoning,  wounding,  incendiarism,  and 
treason  tjelonged  also  to  this  department  of  jnrbdio- 
tion  in  the  court  of  the  Areopagus. 

(2.)  Its  political  Amotion  consisted  in  the  constant 
watch  which  it  kept  over  the  legal  condition  of  the 
state,  acting  as  overseer  and  guardian  of  the  laws 
(iviffKoiroc  Kai  ^vXa^  rulv  voftvv). 

(3.)  Its  police  function  also  made  it  a  protector  and 
upholder  of  tho  institutions  and  laws.     In  this  charac- 
ter the  Areopagus  hed  jurisdiction  over  noveltiea  in 
religion,  in  worship,  in  customs,  in  every  thing  that 
departed  fVom  the  traditionar}'  and  established  naagcs 
and  modes  of  thought  (irarpioiQ  vo/iiftiMc)  which  a  re- 
gard to  their  ancestors  endeared  to  the  nation.     This 
was  an  ancient  and  well-supported  sphere  of  actiTitr. 
Tho  members  of  the  court  had  a  right  to  take  oversight 
of  festive  meetings  in  private  houses.     In  ancient 
times  they  fixed  the  number  of  the  guests,  and  deters 
mined  the  style  of  the  entertainment.     If  a  person 
luid  no  obvious  means  of  subsisting,  or  was  knovn  to 
live  in  idleness,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  lefov«  tlie 
Areopagus ;  if  condemned  three  times,  he  was  panish-* 
cd  with  arifiiay  the  loss  of  his  civil  rights.     In  later 
times  the  court  possessed  tho  right  of  giving  pennis- 
sion  to  teachers  (philosophers  and  rhetoricians)  to  e». 
tablish  themselves  and  pursue  their  profeaaion  in  the 
city. 

(4.)  Its  strictly  religious  Jnriadietion'eztended  itaelf 
over  the  public  creed,  worship,  and  sacrificca,  emlirm- 
cing  generally  every  thing  which  conld  come  under  the 
denomination  of  rd  i<po— aacred  things.  It  was  ita 
special  duty  to  see  that  the  religion  of  the  stafee  waa 
kept  pure  from  all  foreign  elements.  The  aocuaaition 
of  impiety  (ypafr^  dffi)3«iac)— the  vagncnefa  of  which 
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■daittail  iliBoM  ui<r  cbarga  nmimctad  wtth  nltgknu 
inDntuu — balonged  in  &  sptdol  muiaar  to  thli  tri- 
brail,  though  tha  clurKe  wma  Id  •oma  cuea  haard  ba- 
bRtbaeoanoftheHaliiata.  The  frecthluking  poat 
Earipidta  itood  in  faar  of,  anil  vaa  nitraiaed  b;,  ths 
Anopagna  (EuMb.  Prrp.  Ewnig.  vi,  11;  Bafla,  a.  v. 
Evip.).  lU  proceading  in  anch  cues  mt  aometinMi 
nlher.of  an  admonitory  than  panitiva  character. 

^)  Sot  laaa  influeatial  woa  its  moral  and  edoea- 
llaaal  power.  laocratea  apeaka  of  the  cue  which  it 
took  of  good  mannen  and  good  order  (r«  litaaiilat, 
(irafiac)-  QolntiUan  mlatee  that  the  Areopogna 
eandmined  a  boj  for  pluckini;  oat  the  eyes  of  ■  quail 
—a  aealcnce  wUch  haa  been  both  mlsnndaretood  and 
miirepreaented  (Pamf  Cfclop,  a.  v.),  bat  which  Ita 
origliial  narrstor  approred,  "«'e"'"g  no  inanffident 
nawD,  namelj-1  that  the  act  waa  the  ilga  of  a  cruel 
diipoaition,  likely  in  adranoed  life  to  lud  to  IxuiefDl 
actioni  (Qnint.  r,  B).  The  coart  exereiied  a  ulntaiy 
iaHamco  In  general  orer  the  Athenian  youth,  th^ 
(dBBton  and  their  education. 

(E.)  Its  flnandal  position  ia  not  well  nndetatood ; 
most  pribably  it  vailed  mora  than  any  other  part  of 
iti  adminiatratlDn  with  tike  changes  which  the  consH- 
tntion  of  the  city  nndarwent.  It  may  aafflce  to  men- 
tioB,  on  the  authority  of  Plntarcli  (Themii.  c,  10),  that 
in  tin  Paraian  war  the  Areopagns  had  the  merit  of 
eompletlng  the  nnrober  of  men  reqaired  for  the  flart 
bj  paying  ai^t  drachmn  to  each. — Kllto,  a.  v. 

In  the  following  worka  corroboration  of  t)ie  facts 
rtittd  in  thia  article,  and  farther  detaila,  with  discna- 
riou  on  donbtfttl  pi^ts,  may  be  found  :  Slgonioa,  Dt 
ftp.  AH.  tii,  2,  p.  166S;  De  Canaye,  Ret/urchf  aw 
rAriapaft,p.27t-81«i  Mim.  dtFAcad.  dtw  Imter.  s; 
Schwab,  JVinagarad.i4rMifi.M}iMwc>l(i  tntf  ronj^mcaida 
aaf  nricmda  jm  tmrvaerit  tegilMUim  (Statt.  ISIB) ; 
the  traatiaeB,  Dt  Artopago,  of  Hsner  (Hafn.  1708), 
Jfennlita  (LnS^  B- 1^>  ■™3  '°  Gronov.  Tliet.  v,  207), 
Bcbedlna  (Viteb.  1S77,  and  in  Iken.  Tkt*.  0,  674  iq,), 
and  BOehh  (Bert.  18S6);  Forbiger,  HmM.  d.  aU. 
Gai^.  iii;  Meier,  Vm  dtr  BbilgeTiduaartrit  da  Areo- 
pof.;  Hattbil,  Dt  7wl.  Alk.  in  Mite.  Piilol.i  Krebe, 
I^^iiau;  Potter,  ffr.  .^nti;.  hk.  i,  ch.  xlx;  Smith'i 
Diet.  ofCiau.  Am.  s.  T.  Anfopagas;  Gmte'a  HUl.  of 
Gntet  (Am.  ed.),  Ui,  73,  79, 131 ;  It,  141 ;  t,  86S-SS6. 
Sn  IUm'  Hili. 
AreopttUs.  SeeAB;ABOEa. 
A'raa  CAp({;)i  o"  of  those  whota  "  sons"  (to  the 
BinnberDf  656)  are  said  (1  Esdr.  v,  10)  to  have  retamed 
Inm  Babylon ;  evidently  the  Arah  (q,  v.)  of  the 
gnidne  texU  (Eira  U,  6 ;  Keh.  vti,  10). 

Ar'etas  fApiroc;  Arab.  c*arrei*,  Pococke,  Spec. 
Hilt.  Arat.  p.  bS,  or,  in  another  form,  chautiMh  = 
t^'.n,  graefr,  Pococke,  i,  70,  7G,  77,  89),  the  common 
UBM  of  aeTeral  Arabian  klnea  (aee  Diod.  Sic.  xiv,  TO ; 
anp.  WeMallog ;  Ulchaalia,  in  PoU'a  SfUog.  til.  Si 
«!■). 

1.  Tba  fliat  of  wliMn  we  have  any  notioe  was  a 
tnotempornry  of  tba  Jewlah  high-pile«t  Jaaon  and  of 
AetiodiBs  Epiphanas,  ■boM  B.C.  170  (a  Hsoc.  v,  8): 

'   "  In  tha  and,  therefore,  he  (Jason)  had  an  nnhappy  i«- 
tun,  baiaK  acenaed  bafbra  ArtloM,  lite  timg  of  lit  Ara. 

2.  Joaaptaa  (_AKi.  xlii,  13,  3)  tnantlana  an  AreUs, 
ku«  of  tba  AnUao*  (anmaiDsd  OMw, '0/3t^ac,  iint. 
nii>  13,  6),  coDlaB^iorary  with  Alexander  Jannaos 
(died  ac.  7»)  >od  hb  aona.  After  defeating  Antkv 
dioa  DtonysD*,  he  ralgned  over  Cale-6yria,  "  being 
called  to  tba  goveniment  by  those  that  held  Damaa- 
caa  (thfitic  tls  "tf  ipx^  ^wi*  tm  r^c  Aa/taerov 
I'ldnwi-)  by  reaaon  of  the  hatred  they  bore  to  Ptole- 
my Uennama"  {Am.  xlU,  U,  3).  He  look  part  with 
Bjrcanos,  who  had  taken  refnge  with  him  ( War,  1, 
C,  S),  in  his  conleit  (AiU.  xiv,  1,  4)  tor  the  sovereign- 
ty with  hia  favotber  Arlstobolns  (q.  v.),  and  laid  dege 
to  Jeraaalaoi  (B.C,  Si),  bnt,  on  the  approach  of  ths  fio- 
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man  geaaral  Saanms,  ha  retreated  to  PhiUdelptd* 

(.War,  i,  6,  8}.  Ilyrcanua  and  Aretas  were  pursued 
and  defeated  by  AiLrtabalDi  ataploce  called  Fapyron, 
and  l«t  ibova  6000  men  ^AmI.  xiv,  2,  S).  After  Pom- 
pey  had  reduced  Syria  to  a  Roman  province,  Aretas 
submitted  to  him  again,  B.C.  64  (sea  Dion  Case. 
xxxTii,  16 ;  Appian,  MitJir.  166 ;  Plut.  />iw>p.  S9,  41). 
Three  or  fonr  years  after,  Scaoma,  to  whom  Pompvy 
had  cununittsd  tha  government  of  CcBle-Syria,  invaded 
Fetnaa,  bat,  finding  it  difflcnlt  to  obtain  provisbna  Cor 
his  army,  he  aiQ*enl«l  to  withdraw  on  tha  offer  of  SCO 
talents  from  Aretas  (Joeepbua,  Ant.  xiv,  6,  Ij  tTor, 
i,  8, 1).  This  axpeditioD  is  commemorated  on  a  coin. 
Sea  ScAUBCs.  The  succeasors  of  Scanrua  in  Syria 
also  prosecuted  tbe  war  with  the  Arabs  (Appian,  Sgr, 
W)_Kltt«,a.v. 


PmbableCoinaf  AretaaH,  with  the  (Greek)  toscrliitloa,  "Of 
King  Areus  PliUelleDoa"  [IiiTer  of  the  OreeM— an  ^het 
partkspo  iMnmftil  by  tilm  oti  aAtidirfeg  hli  ddidnloa. 

3.  Aretas,  whose  name  was  originally  .£neaa  (A/- 
viias),  ancceeded  Obodas  (Josephns,  A%l,  xvi,  9,  4). 
Ha  was  the  father-in-law  of  Herod  Aniipaa.  The  lat. 
ter  made  propoaals  of  martiaga  to  the  wife  of  his  half- 
blotber  Herod- Philip,  Herodias,  the  danghter  of  Aris- 
tobnlna,  their  brother,  and  tiie  sister  of  Agrippa  the 
Great.  (On  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  tha 
Evangfllists  and  Jcaepbua,  in  reference  In  tlw  name  of 
ths  husband  of  Harodiaa,  see  Larduer'a  CndmUg, 
etc.,  ii,  b ;  Wortt,  1S8£,  i,  408-416.)  In  conseqnenoa 
of  this  the  daughter  of  Aretas  returned  to  her  father, 
and  a  war  (which  had  been  fomented  liy  previous  dts- 
putea  about  the  Umits  of  their  respect[ve  countries, 
sea  Joseph.  AnI.  xvii,  10,  9)  ensued  between  Aretas 
and  Herod.  The  army  of  the  latter  was  totally  de- 
Btroyedj  and  on  his  Bending  an  account  of  his  disaster 
to  Borne  tha  emperor  immediately  ordered  Vttellius  to 
bring  Aretas  prisoner  alive,  or,  if  dead,  to  aend  hls 
bead  (Joseph.  Am.  iviii,  6,  1).  But  while  Vitellins 
waa  on  hia  march  to  Potra,  news  arrived  of  the  death 
of  Tiberius  (A.D.  87),  apon  which,  after  administer- 
ing the  oath  of  allegiance  to  hit  troopa,  ha  dismissed 
them  to  wiDler-quarteiB  and  returned  to  Rome  (Jo- 
seph. Anl.  xvlil,  6,  S).  The  AreUa  into  whose  do- 
minions .£lius  Gelllus  came  in  the  tinia  of  Angustna 
(Strabo,  xvi,  781)  is  probably  the  same.    Tbers  U 


Sowsed  Coin  of  Arelas  m,  vUh  a  si 

anotlMr  ccdn  extant  Inscribed  fiXiXXtgtvCi  1-  <>■  lottr 
qf  He  Grttkt  (Eckhel,  Dottr.  Num.  ill,  880),  that  nu^ 
have  belonged  to  this  Aretaa.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

It  haa  been  supposed  by  many  that  it  was  at  tfae 
above  Juncture  that  Aretas  took  possession  of  Damaa- 
cus,  and  placed  a  governor  in  it  (IQvapxi]^')  with  a 
garrison,  aa  stated  by  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  Id  Damaa- 
cua  tha  governor  nndar  Aretaa,  tha  king,  kept  tha 
dty  of  the  Damascenes  with  a  garrison,  desiroua  to 
iheud  me;  and  through  a  window  in  a  basket 
[  let  down  by  tha  wall,  and  escaped  his  hands" 
(3  Cor.  xl,  eS,  compared  with  Acts  ix,  24).  In  that 
we  are  furnished  with  a  chronologloBl  mark  In 
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the  apostle's  history.  From  Gal.  I,  18,  it  appears 
that  Paul  vent  ap  to  Jerusalem  fh>m  Damascus  three 
years  after  his  conversion.  See  Paul.  The  Empe- 
ror Tiberius  died  March  16,  A.D.  87 ;  and,  as  the  af- 
fairs of  Arabia  were  settled  in  the  second  year  of  Ca- 
ligula, Damascus  was  then  most  probably  reoccupied 
by  the  Romans.  The  city  under  Augustus  and  Tibe- 
rius was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria ;  and  we 
have  Damascene  coins  of  both  these  emperors,  and 
again  of  Nero  and  his  successors.  But  we  have  none 
of  Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  the  following  ciroum- 
stances  make  it  probable  that  tho  rulership  of  Damas- 
cus was  changed  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  By  this 
occurrence  at  Rome  a  complet6  reversal  took  place  in 
the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his  enemy.  The  former 
was  ere  long  (A.D.  89)  banished  to  Lyons,  and  his 
kingdom  given  to  Agrippa,  his  foe  (Ani.  xviii,  7), 
who  had  been  living  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the 
new  emperor  (^Anf,  xviii,  6,  5).  It  would  be  natural 
that  Aretas,  who  had  been  grossly  injured  by  Antipas, 
should,  by  this  change  of  affairs,  be  received  into  fa- 
vor; and  the  more  so  as  Vltellius  had  an  old  grudge 
against  Antipas  (^Ant,  xviii,  4,  6).  Now  in  the  year 
88  Caligula  made  several  changes  in  the  East,  granting 
Itursa  to  Soemus,  Lesser  Armenia  and  parts  of  Ara- 
bia to  Cotys,  the  territory  of  Cotys  to  Rhametalces, 
and  giving  to  Polemon,  son  of  Polemon,  his  father's  gov- 
ernment. These  facts,  coupled  with  that  of  no  Dam- 
ascene coins  of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing,  make 
it  probable  that  about  this  time  Damascus,  which  be- 
longed to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas  {Ant.  xiii,  6,  2), 
was  granted  to  him  by  Caligula.  The  other  hypoth- 
eses, that  the  ethnarch  was  only  visiting  the  city  (as 
if  he  could  then  have  guarded  the  walls  to  prevent  es- 
cape), that  Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Vitellius 
giving  up  the  expedition  against  him  (as  if  a  Roman 
governor  of  a  province  would  allow  one  of  its  chief 
cities  to  be  taken  from  him  merely  because  he  was  in 
uncertainty  about  tlie  policy  of  a  new  emperor),  aro 
very  improbable  (Wieseler,  Cknm,  dcM  apottoUachen 
Zeiialters,  p.  174).  If,  then,  Paul's  flight  took  placo 
in  A.D.  39,  hb  conversion  must  have  occurred  in 
A.D.  86  (Neander's  HUtory  of  the  Planting  of  the 
Christian  Churchy  i,  107 ;  Lardner's  Credibility ^  etc., 
Supplement,  ch.  xi ;  WorJu,  v,  497,  cd.  1835 ;  Schmidt 
in  Keil's  AnaUkt.  iii,  185  sq. ;  Bertboldt,  Einl.  v,  2702 
sq  ).  But  it  is  still  more  likely  that  the  possession 
of  Damascus  by  Aretas  to  which  Paul  alludes  occur- 
red earlier,  on  the  affhint  of  his  daughter  by  tho  es- 
pousal of  Herodias  (Luke  iii,  19,  20;  Mark  vi,  16; 
Matt,  xiv,  3),  which  stands  in  connection  with  tho 
death  of  John  the  Baptist  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  that  case  it 
affords  neither  date  nor  difficulty  in  the  apostle's  his- 
tory (see  Browne's  Ordo  Saeclorym^  p.  113  n. ;  Cony- 
beare  and  Howson,  i,  82 ;  Smith's  Did.  of  Chu,  Biog. 
s.  v.). — Smith,  s.  v.     S«b  Chbokoloot, 

4.  One  or  more  other  kings  of  Arabia  by  the  same 
name  are  mentioned  in  history  (Strabo,  xvi,  781 ;  Dio 
Cass,  xxxvii,  15 ;  comp.  Asaemani,  Bibl.  Orient,  i,  867 ; 
ii,  8H1 ;  III,  i,  189;  and  a  coin  of  one  of  them  is  ex- 
tant (Mionet,  De$c.  des  medaiUes  antiques,  p.  284,  285 ; 
comp.  Conybeare  and  Howson,  St.  Patd,  i,  107) ;  but 
it  is  not  clear  that  the  Aretas  whom  Josephos  names 
as  having  a  contest  with  Syllsus  {Ant.  xvii,  8,  2; 
War,  i,  29,  8)  was  different  fh>m  the  preceding,  and 
the  succeeding  kings  of  that  name  are  unimportant  in 
any  Scriptural  relation  (see  Anger,  De  tempor.  ratione, 
p.  178;  Hcyne,  Ve  Areta  Arabttm  rege,  Viteb.  1776; 
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Hoinold,  De  elhnareha  Judaorwn  Paulo  chtiditaUe^  Jen. 
1767). 

Aretaa,  or  Arethas,  a  bishop  of  Cnsarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  He  wrote  a  Commentary  os 
the  RevelaHon  (JLvWoyii  ilriyiiaiutv),  giving  a  collec- 
tion of  the  opinions  of  different  authors.  See  Ahdbew 
{Bishap  ofCauarea). 

▲retius,  Benbdictub,  a  celebrated  Swiss  thecv 
logian ;  profesAor  of  logic  at  Marburg,  in  1648  ;  a.p- 
pointed  professor  of  languages  at  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land, 1668,  and  professor  of  theology  the  same  year; 
in  which  office  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1574, 
leaving  many  works,  among  them— 1.  Exanun  Theo- 
logicum,  or  Z.oct  Commimei  (Geneva,  1759  and  1617),  a 
voluminous  work,  much  sought  after  at  the  time : — ^2. 
CommetUarii  Brtves  in  Pentateuchum  (Berne,  1602)  :— 
8.  Lectionet  vii  de  data  Domini  (Geneva,  1589): — 4. 
Also  Conmientariea  on  the  Four  Gospels,  on  the  Acts, 
on  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Apocalypse.  In 
1680  appeared  a  Commentary  on  the  whole  New  Tes- 
tament, in  11  vols.  8vo. — Adam,  Ttto  Theol.  Germ.; 
Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  i,  512. 

Are'^Us,  a  king  of  the  Lacedsmonians,  whose  let- 
ter to  the  high-priest  Onias  is  given  in  1  Mace  xii,  20 
aq.  He  is  so  otlled  in  the  A.  T.  in  ver.  20  and  in  the 
margin  of  ver.  7 ;  but  Onianet  in  ver.  19,  and  so  in  the 
Greek  text  'Oviafnfc  (v.  r.  'Ovtapic,  'Ovf capiff)  in  ver. 
20,  and  Darius  (^opf  i  o(-)  in  ver.  7 :  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  these  are  corruptions  of  'Apcv^- 
In  Josephus  {A«t.  xii,  4,  10)  the  name  is  written 
(*Ap<(Of)  as  in  the  Vulgate  Arua.  There  were  two 
Spartan  kings  of  the  name  of  Areus,  of  whom  the  first 
reigned  B.C.  809-265,  and  the  second,  the  grandson 
of  the  former,  died  when  a  child  of  eight  yean  old  in 
B.C.  267.  There  were  three  high-priests  of  the  name 
of  Onias,  of  whom  the  first  held  the  office  B.C.  328- 
800.  This  is  the  one  who  must  have  written  Hie  leU 
ter  to  Areus  I,  probably  in  some  interval  between  809 
and  800  (Grimm,  Zu  ITocc.  p.  185).  See  Okias.  This 
Areus  was  foremost  in  the  league  of  the  Greek  states 
against  Antigonus  Gonatus  (B.C.  280),  and  when  Pyr- 
rhus  attacked  Sparta  (B.C.  272)  he  repelled  him  by  an 
alliance  with  the  Argives.  He  fell  in  battle  Mgaiwf^ 
the  Macedonians  at  Corinth  (Smith's  Dici^  of  Claa*, 
Biog.  8.  v.). — Smith,  s.  v. 

ArgenteUB,  Codeac  (stfver  fnamtacTipi\  a  MS. 
of  part  of  the  N.  T.,  so  called  from  the  silver  letters  in 
which  it  is  written.    This  codex  is  preserved  in  the 
University  of  Upeal,  and  is  a  copy  from  the  Gotliie 
venion  of  UlphUas,  which  was  made  in  the  fourth 
century.     It  is  of  a  quarto  size,  is  written  on  Telliun, 
the  leaves  of  which  aro  stained  with  a  violet  color ; 
and  on  this  ground  the  letters,  which  are  all  nnciAl,  cr 
capitals,  are  painted  in  silver,  except  the  initial  let- 
ters, wldch  are  in  gold,  of  course  now  much  faded.     It 
contains  firagments  of  the  four  gospels  (in  the  Ljitia 
order,  Matth.,  John,  Luke,  Mark)  on  188  (out  of  aboat 
820)  leaves,  so  regularly  written  tliat  some  have  Imai^. 
ined  they  were  impressed  with  a  stamp.     This  11 S. 
was  first  discovered  by  Ant.  Morillon  in  1697,  in  the 
library  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Werden,  in  "West- 
phalia,  but  by  some  means  it  was  deposited  in  Pra^twi, 
and  was  taken  to  Stockholm  by  the  Swedes  on  tba 
capture  of  the  former  place  in  1648.     Queen  Christina 
appears  to  have  given  it  to  her  librarian  Voesina  prior 
to  1655,  and  while  in  bis  hands  a  transcript  of  it  ^was 
made  by  one  Derrer.    Through  the  agency  of  IHdl^n- 
dorf,  it  was  purohased  by  Count  de  la  Gardie  for  the 
Swedish  librar}'',  where  it  still  remains.    Toaaftna  had 
previously  placed  the  MS.  in  his  uncle  Junius*a  **imilfl 
for  publication;  and  in  1665  the  text  of  the  Gothic 
gospels,  so  far  as  contained  in  this  codes,  was  odited 
at  Dort  under  his  care,  accompanied  by  tiie  An^o- 
Saxon  version,  edited  by  Tbos.  Marshall.    This  edi^ 
tion  was  in  Gothio  characters  cut  for  the  punm^e,  and 
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fat  it  Jmiiiu  emplojred  the  tnmscrifit  made  by  Demr. 
^Tregelles,  in  Hornets  Introd.  iv,  801.  Sea  Gothic 
Vehsioxs. 

Argentine  Confederatloxi,  a  confederation  of 
BUtM  in  South  America,  consistini;  in  1866,  wlien 
BaeoM  Ayres,  which  had  seceded  in  1864,  had  been 
Teanited  with  it,  of  14  provinces,  with  a  population  of 
ibont  1,171,800.     It  constituted  itself  an  independent 
state  in  1816.    The  population,  partly  Europeans,  part- 
ly Africans,  partly  Indians,  putly  of  mixed  descent, 
belong  mostly  to  the  Romair  Catholic  Church.     The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  district  (Pamperos)  surpass 
in  rudeness  all  other  tribes  of  South  America,  and 
ihow  very  little  interest  in  religion.     The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  five  bishoprics,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Cordoya,  Salta,  Sarana,  and  Cuyo,  all  of  which  are 
snffiagans  of  the  archbishop  of  Charcas,  in  Bolivia. 
In  1825  religions  toleration  was  granted  to  all  denom- 
inations, and  in  1834  mixed  marriages  were  allowed, 
provided  that  the  parents  agreed  to  bring  up  all  the 
children  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Charch.     The  tithes 
were  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  uses  one  part  of  them  for  school  and  other 
objects  of  common  interest.     The  convents  were  sup- 
pressed, except  one  convent  of  Franciscans  and  two 
convents  of  nnns,   and  their  property  confiscated. 
Later,  the  Dominicans  were  again  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  Franciacans  to  receive  new  members  from 
Spain.    The  Jesuita  established  themselves  at  Buenos 
Ajres  in  1841.     In  18o8  there  were  disturbances  at 
Bnenos  Ayres  in  consequence  of  the  bishop  prohibit- 
ing ecclesiastical  rites  at  the  burial  of  free-masons. 
Protestant  missionaries  came  to  the  Argentine  Con- 
fcdention  from  the  United  States  in  1835,  and  many 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  disseminated.     A  treaty 
with  the  United  States  in  1852  guaranteed  freedom  of 
iVotestant  worship  and  burial.     The  Methodist  mi»> 
sioD  in  Bnenos  Ayres,  commenced  in  1886,  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.     The  church  and  congregation 
rapport  the  pastor  and  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the 
chnrch  and  parsonage.    According  to  the  report  of 
the  Rev.  William  Goodfellow,  superintendent  of  the 
Methodist  missions  in  South  America,  there  were,  in 
1861.  appcnntments  at  Tatay,  Lobos,  Guardia  del  Mon- 
te, Cannelas,  and  Tuyu,  all  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres.    At  Azul,  in  the  same  province,  about  seventy 
leagues  from  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  where  there  is 
a  fine  region,  rapid!}*  filling  up  with  good  Protestant 
settlers,  a  separate  charge  has  been  arranged,  holding 
a  quarterly  conference.     In  the  province  of  Santa  Fc, 
fiwario,  the  second  city  of  the  confederation,  with  an 
aggregate  popalation  of  12,000  or  more,  has  a  rapidly 
increasing  Protestant  population,  and  already  possesses 
a  Protestant  cemetery,  which  was  consecrated  in  1864. 
At  Esperanza,  also  in  the  province  of  Santa  F6,  there 
were  at  that  date  about  600  Ptotestants,  who  were  so 
located  as  to  constitute  an  important  point  in  reference 
to  further  extensions.     San  Carlos^  in  the  same  prov- 
ince, had  a  Protestant  population  of  800  Germans  and 
French,  whose  number  baide  fair  to  increase  rapidly  by 
immigration.     Another  settlement  of  European  Prot- 
estants was  at  San  Jos6,  near  Parana,  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Rios.     It  was  expected  that  the  bulk  of 
these  Proteetant  colonists  would  unite  with  the  Meth- 
odist Epucopal  Church.     In  1864  the  church  counted 
^  members  and  85  probationers,  and  a  flourishing 
Sonday-scbool,  with  155  scholars  and  20  officers.    See 
diggers,  KirckHehe  Statiftikf  4Sih  Anniial  RepoH  of 
^  Hm,  Sec,  of  the  M.  E,  Cherch  (K.  Y.  1865).     See 
America. 

Argentr^,  Chables  du  Plbssis  d',  bishop  of 
Talle,  was  bom  in  the  Castle  du  Plessis,  near  Vitr^, 
May  16, 1678,  and  died  Oct.  27, 1740.  In  1699  he  was 
appointed  by  Loais  XIV  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Croix  de 
Gningamp,  and  In  1700  he  became  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne.  In  1705  he  attended  the  General  Assemblv 
of  the  clergy  of  France  as  a  deputy  of  the  second  or- 


I  der  from  the  province  of  Tours.    In  1707  he  was  ap- 
,  pointed  by  the  bishop  of  Tregnier  vicar  general ;  in 
I  1709,  almoner  of  the  king ;  and  in  1728,  bishop  of 
I  Tulle.     In  1728  he  also  attended  the  General  Assem- 
;  bly  of  the  clergy  of  France  as  a  deputy  of  the  first  or- 
der from  the  province  of  Bourges.     He  wrote  numer- 
ous theological  and  philosophical  worlu,  among  which 
are  VAnalfte  du  la  Foi  (against  Jurieu,  Lyons,  1698, 
2  vols.  12mo) ;  Lexicon  PkUotophicum  (Hague,  1706, 
4to). — Hoefer,  Biograpkk  Ontrale^  iil,  180. 

Ar'gob  (Heb.  Argob',  sSnst,  for  SS'i,  with  K 
prosthetic,  stont'heap),  the  name  of  a  place  and  also 
of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  'Apyitf/3,  but  in  Kings  'EpyajSf).  A  district 
in  Bashan  beyond  the  lake  Gennesareth,  containing 
60  cities  (Havoth-Jair),  originally  ruled  over  by  Og 
(Deut.  iv,  4, 18),  and  eventually  formed  into  a  pur- 
veyorship  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv,  18).    The  name 

may  probably  be  traced  in  the  Ragab  Q^}'^)  of  the 
Mishna  {Menaehoth,  viii,  8),  the  Eiffobak  (nKniA*"-!) 

of.  the  Samaritan  version  (see  Winer*s  Diss,  de  vers, 
Samar,  indJe,  p.  55),  the  Rapaba  ('Paya/?a)  of  Jose- 
phus  {Ant,  xiii,  15,  5),  and  the  Argj  or  JEvgaba  ('Ep- 
yafia)  placed  by  Jerome  and  £usel)ius  (OimmiuuC.  s.  v. 
Argob)  15  Roman  miles  west  of  Gerasa  (see  Reland, 
PaUest,  p.  959).  Josephus  elsewhere  (^Ant,  viii,  2,  8) 
seems  to  locate  it  in  Trachonitb  (q.  v.),  i.  e.  Gaulon* 
itis,  where  Borckhardt  is  disposed  to  find  it  in  El 
I/usn,  a  remarkable  ruined  site  {Syria^  p.  279),  but 
Mr.  Banks  {Quar,  Rec,  xxvi,  889)  has  assigned  this  ti 
Gamaia  (comp.  Jour,  Sac.  LM,  Jan.  1852,  p.  864).  Dr. 
Robinson  identifies  it  with  the  modem  village  with 
ruins  called  Rajib^  a  few  miles  north-east  of  the  junc« 
tion  of  the  Julibok  with  the  Jordan  {Researches^  iil, 
Append,  p.  166);  and  Dr.  Thomson  very  properly  re- 
marks that  it  probably  denotes  rather  the  whole  adja- 
cent region,  for  the  hill  on  which  Um-Keis  (somewhat 
to  the  north)  stands  is  called  Arhub  by  the  Bedouins 
{Land  and  Book,  ii,  54). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

From  this  special  or  original  locality,  however,  the 
term  Argob  seems  to  have  been  extended  in  its  appli- 
cation to  designate  a  large  tract  to  the  north-east ;  for 
we  find  it  identified  (as  by  Josephus  above)  with  Tra- 
CHONiTis  (i.  e.  the  rough  country)  in  the  Targums 
(Onkelos  and  Jonathan  KSIS'^ia,  Jerusalem  Kr r::2<). 
Later  we  trace  it  In  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah  as 
Afvjeb  (with  the  same  meaning) ;  and  it  is  now  appar- 
ently identified  with  the  Lejah,  a  very  remarkable  dis- 
trict south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, which  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Burck- 
hnrdt  (p.  111-119),  Seetren,  and  Porter  (specially  ii, 
240-245).  This  extraordinary  region — about  22  miles 
from  north  to  south,  by  14  from  west  to  east,  and  of  a 
regular,  almost  oval  shape — has  been  described  as  an 
ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  boulders,  tossed  about  in 
the  wildest  confusion,  and  intermingled  with  fissures 
and  crevices  in  ever}'  direction.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr. 
Porter,  "wholly  composed  of  black  basalt,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  issued  from  innumerable  pores  in  the 
earth  in  a  liquid  state,  and  to  have  flowed  out  on  ev- 
ery side.  Before  cooling,  its  surface  was  violently  agi- 
tated, and  it  was  afterward  shattered  and  rent  W  in- 
ternal convulsions.  The  cup-like  cavities  from  which 
the  liquid  mass  was  extruded  arc  still  seen,  and  like- 
wise the  wavy  surface  a  thick  liquid  assumes  which 
cools  while  flowing.  The  rock  is  filled  with  little  pits 
and  air-bubbles;  it  is  as  hard  as  fiint,  and  emits  a 
sharp  metallic  sound  when  struck^'  (p.  241).  **  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  ungainly  and  forbidding  region 
is  thickh'  studded  with  deserted  cities  and  villages,  in 
all  of  which  the  dwellings  are  solidly  built,  and  of  re- 
mote antiquity"  (p.  238).  The  number  of  these  towns 
visited  by  one  traveller  lately  returned  is  50,  and  there 
were  many  others  to  which  he  did  not  go.  A  Roman 
road  runs  through  the  district  from  south  to  north, 
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probablv  between  Bosn  and  Danmciu.  On  the  edge 
of  the  Lijak  are  situated,  among  othen,  the  towns 
known  in  Biblical  history  as  Kenath  and  Edrei.  In 
the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence  on  the  point, 
a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  identification  of 
the  Lejah  with  Argob  arises  fit>m  the  peculiar  Hebrew 
word  constantly  attached  to  Argob,  and  in  this  defi- 
nite sense  apparently  to  Argob  only.    This  word  is 

ban  {Che'hel\  literally  "a  rope"  (trxoivnTfiaftrepifU' 
TpoVffwUatUui),  and  it  designates  with  striking  accu- 
racy the  reroarlcably  defined  lioundary-line  of  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Lejah^  which  is  spoken  of  repeatedly  by  its 
latest  explorer  as  **  a  rocky  shore  ;**  **  sweeping  round 
in  a  circle  clearly  defined  as  a  rocky  shore-line ;"  "re- 
sembling a  Cyclopean  wall  in  ruins"  (Porter,  ii,  19, 
219, 239,  etc.).  The  extraordinary  features  of  this  re- 
gion are  rendered  still  more  remarkable  by  the  con- 
trast which  it  presents  with  the  surrounding  plain  of 
the  Hauran,  a  high  plateau  of  waving  downs  of  the 
richest  agricultural  soil  stretching  from  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee to  the  Lejah,  and  beyond  that  to  the  desert,  almost 
literally  "  without  a  stone  ;*'  and  it  is  not  to  \m  won- 
dered at — if  the  identification  proposed  alKrve  be  cor- 
rect— ^that  this  contrast  should  have  struck  the  Israel- 
ites, and  that  their  language,  so  scrupulous  of  minute 
topographical  distinctions,  should  have  perpetuated  in 
the  words  Mishor  and  Cheliel  (which  see  severally)  at 
once  the  level  downs  of  Bashan  (q.  v.),  the  stony  lab- 
yrinth which  so  sttddenlv  intrudes  itself  on  the  soil 
(Argob),  and  the  definite  fence  or  bonndiiry  which  in- 
closes it. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Haubak. 

2.  (Sept.  'Apyo/3.)  A  subaltern  or  ally  of  Pekahiah 
(B.C.  757),  as  appears  from  2  Kings  xv,  25,  where  we 
read  that  Pekah  conspired  against  Pekahiah,  king  of 
Israel,  **  and  smote  him  in  Samaria,  in  the  palace  of 
the  king*B  house,  with  Argob  and  Arieh."  In  giving 
this  version,  some  think  our  translators  have  mistaken 
the  sense  of  the  original,  which  they  therefore  render 
**  smote  him  in  the  harem  of  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Argob  and  Arieh,**  as  if  these  were  the  names  of  two 
cities  in  Samaria.  Others,  however,  maintain,  with 
good  reason,  that  the  particle  TK  is  properly  trans- 
lated with,  i.  e.  these  two  officers  were  assassinated  at 
the  same  time;  so  the  Sept.  (jitra).  It  will  hardly 
Ijear  the  other  construction :  the  word  strictly  denotes 
near  (Yvlg,  juxta\  but  that  would  yield  no  tolerable 
sense  to  the  whole  passage  (see  Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.). 
According  to  some,  Argob  was  an  accomplice  of  Pekah 
in  the  murder  of  Pekahiah.  But  Sebastian  Schmid 
explained  that  both  Argob  and  Arieh  were  two  princes 
of  Pekahiah  whose  infiuence  Pelcah  feared,  and  whom 
he  therefore  slew  with  the  king.  Rashi  understands 
by  Argob  the  nn'al  palace,  near  which  was  the  castle 
in  which  the  murder  took  place.  In  like  manner, 
Arieh,  named  in  the  same  connection  ('Uhe  lion,"  so 
called  probably  from  his  daring  as  a  warrior),  was  ei- 
ther one  of  the  accomplices  of  Pelcah  in  his  conspira- 
cy against  Pekahiah,  or,  as  Schmid  understands,  one 
of  the  princes  of  Pekahiah,  who  was  put  to  death  with 
him.  Rashi  explains  the  latter  name  literally  of  a 
golden  lion  which  stood  in  the  castle.     See  Pbkah. 

Argyle  (^Ergadid),  an  episcopal  see  in  Scotland; 
the  diocese  contains  the  counties  or  districts  of  Argyle, 
Lorn,  Kintire,  and  Lochabcr,  with  some  of  the  West- 
em  Isles,  as  Lismore,  where  the  see  is.  The  present 
title  of  the  see  is  *^Arg}'le  and  the  Western  Isles,*' 
and  the  incumbent  in  1865  was  Alexander  Ewing, 
D.D.,  consecrated  in  1847. 

All.     See  LioK. 

AxlaldtiB,  deacon  and  martyr  of  the  church  of  Mi- 
lan in  the  11th  century.  The  Roman  Church  in  the 
north  of  Italy  was  then  very  corrupt ;  a  wide-spread 
licentionsness,  originating  from  the  unnatural  institu- 
tion of  priestly  celibacy,  prevailed.  Great  numbers 
of  the  clergy  kept  concubines  openly.     Some  ear* 


nest  men,  shocked  by  this  flagrant  efvil,  Talnly  iio. 
agined  the  strict  enforcement  of  celibacy  the  only  ti* 
fectual  cure.  Chief  among  these  reformers  stood  Ari- 
aldus,  whose  life  was  one  conttnned  scene  of  violent 
controversy.  Although  successively  sanctioned  by 
Popes  Stephen  X,  Nicholas  II,  and  Alexander  II,  Im 
found  little  sympathy  among  his  tnethren,  and  used 
to  complain  that  he  oould  only  get  laymen  to  asntt 
him  in  his  agitation.  Having  at  length  sncoeeded 
in  obtaining  a  papal  boll  of  excommunication  agunst 
the  archbishop  of  Milan,  a  fierce  tumult  ensued  in  the 
city,  whose  inhabitants  declared  against  Arialdns  and 
his  coadjutors.  Arialdus  now  fled  to  the  conntry ;  bat 
his  hiding-place  being  betrayed,  he  was  conveyed  cap* 
tive  to  a  diBsert  isle  in  Lake  Maggiore,  where  he  was 
murdered  by  the  emifsaries  of  the  anbbishop,  and  his 
remains  thrown  into  the  lake,  Jnne  28, 1066.  He  was 
afterward  canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  II. — Atta 
Sanctorttm,  Jnne  28 ;  Chambers,  Entydepadia,  a.  v. 

Arianiiun,  a  heresy  with  regard  to  the  person  of 
Christ  which  spread  wide!}*  in  the  church  fh>ni  tlie 
fourth  to  the  seventh  centuries.  It  took  its  name  from 
Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexaudria,  said  to  have  been  a 
Libyan,  and  a  man  of  subtle,  but  not  profound  mind. 
The  most  probable  account  is  that  he  was  educated  in 
the  school  of  Lucian  the  martyr  at  Antiocfa ;  and  the 
doctrinal  position  of  Lucian  (scientifically  nearer  to  the 
subsequent  doctrine  of  Arins  than  of  Athanasina)  helps 
to  explain  not  only  how  Arius's  view  aroee,  but  also  ho«r 
it  happened  to  be  so  widely  received  (comp.  Domer, 
Peraon  of  Christ,  div.  i,  vol*,  ii,  p.  490;  Socratea,  BimL 
EeeL  ii,  10 ;  Sozomen,  Hisi.  Ecd,  iii,  5).  He  is  aaid  to 
have  favored  Meletius  (q.  v.),  who  waa  deposed  A.D. 
806;  but  it  appears  that  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
the  great  enemy  of  Meletius,  ordained  Anna  deacon 
(Sozom.  Hist.  EeeL  i,  15)  about  A.D.  311,  but  Boon,  on 
account  of  his  turbulent  disposition,  ejected  him.  When 
Peter  was  dead,  Arius  feigned  penitence ;  and  being 
pardoned  by  Achillas,  who  succeeded  Peter,  he  was  by 
him  raised  to  the  priesthood,  and  intrusted  with  the 
church  of  Baucalis,  in  Alexandria  (Epiphan.  Hvm. 
68,  4).  It  is  said  that  on  the  death  of  Achillas,  A.D. 
818,  Arius  was  greatly  mortified  because  Alexander 
was  preferred  before  him,  and  made  bishop,  and  that 
he  consequently  sought  every  occasion  of  exciting  tu- 
mults against  Alexander;  but  this  stoiy  xests  aimply 
on  a  remark  of  Theodoret  {Hist.  Eedes.  i,  2)  that  Alios 
was  envious  of  Alexander. 

I.  Ancient  Ariamtm, — ^1.  First  Period:  to  the  CcmmeS 
of  Nice. — ^The  eloquence  of  Arius  gained  him  popo- 
larity ;  and  he  soon  began  to  teach  a  doctrine  con- 
cemmg  the  person  of  Christ  inconsistent  with  His  di- 
vinity. When  Alexander  had  one  day  heen  addreea- 
ing  his  clergy,  and  insisting  that  the  Son  la  co-eternal, 
co-essential,  and  co-equal  with  the  Father  (opsoriftcv 
Tov  narpoc,  Kal  r^v  aifrrfv  oieiav  ^xuv,  Theod.  i,  11), 
Arius  opposed  him,  accused  him  of  Sabellianism,  and 
asserted  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was  not 
{ffv  ort  oifK  ijv  6  Vf<(c),  since  the  Father  who  beicot 
must  be  before  the  Son  who  was  begotten,  and  the  lat- 
ter, therefore,  could  not  be  eternal  (Socrat.  Hisi,  JixcL 
i,  5).  Such  is  the  account,  by  the  eariy  writers,  of  the 
origin  of  the  controversy.  But  if  it  had  not  bc^gnn  in 
this  way,  it  must  soon  have  began  in  some  other.  The 
points  in  question  had  not  arrived  at  scientific  pRw 
cision  in  the  mind  of  the  church ;  audit  was  only  dur- 
ing the  Arian  controversy,  and  by  means  of  the  ear- 
nest struggles  invoked  by  it,  carried  on  tfarou^  many 
years,  causing  the  convocation  of  many  synods,  and 
employing  some  of  the  most  acute  and  profound  intel- 
lects the  church  has  ever  seen,  that  a  definite  said  per- 
manent form  of  truth  was  arrived  at  (Domer^  I^ersom 
of  Christ,  div.  i,  vol.  il,  p.  227).  See  Athanasits.  At 
length,  Alexander  called  a  eouDcil  of  his  dergv,  which 
was  attended  by  nearly  one  hundred  Egyptim  mt%^ 
Libyan  bishops,  by  whom  Arius  ni-as  deposed  said  ex- 
communicated (Sozom.  Hist.  Eed.  1, 15).    Tlds 
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gloii  wu  ooBTejred  to  all  tha  fonSgn  bishops  by  oir- 
cnlan  sent  hj  Alexander  hfanself  (A.D.  821).     Alius 
ntired  to  Palestiue,  wbera  by  his  eloquence  and  tal- 
ents he  Booo  gained  a  number  of  converts.     Ensebins, 
bishop  of  Nioomedia,  who  had  also  studied  under  Ln- 
cisii,  sad  doubdeas  held  his  opinions,  naturally  in^ 
dined  to  &Tor  Arius,  who  addressed  to  Eusebins  a 
letter,  still  extant  (Epiphanius,  Hares.  69,  6,  and  in 
Theodoiet,  Hist.  Ecel.  i,  5),  from  which  we  derive  our 
knowledge  of  thejErtf  stage  of  Arian  opinion.     It  runs 
thns :  **  We  cannot  assent  to  these  expressions,  *  always 
Father,  always  Son;'  *at  the  same  time  Father  and 
Son ;'  that '  the  Son  always  coexists  with  the  Father  ;* 
that  'the  Fsther  has  no  pre-existence  before  the  Son, 
no,  not  so  much  as  in  thought  or  a  moment.'    But  this 
ve  think  and  teach,  that  the  Son  Is  not  unbegotten, 
nor  a  pert  of  the  unbegotten  by  any  means.     Nor  is 
he  made  out  of  any  pre-existent  thing ;  bnt^  by  the  will 
snd  plessnre  of  the  Father,  he  existed  before  time  and 
sges,  the  only  begotten  God,  unchangeable ;  and  that 
before  He  was  begotten,  or  made,  or  designed,  or  found- 
ed, he  was  not.    But  we  are  persecuted  because  we  say 
that  the  Son  has  a  beginning,  and  that  God  has  no 
begianing.     For  this  we  are  persecuted ;  and  because 
we  say  the  Son  is  out  of  nothing.     Which  we  there- 
fore say,  because  he  is  not  a  part  of  God,  or  made 
out  of  any  pre-existent  thing"  (StidoKOfitVy  Srt  o  vtbc 
CMC  ioTOf  oviyyiiroCt  oMk  fupog  dyivyrirov  lear  oifStva 
rpoirovi  Mi  i^  inroKitftivov  ri voc '  ^^'  on  diKrifia" 
n  cm  fiovXy  v-jritmi  irp6  xp^^^v  cat  wpd  alvvtav 
irX^C  ^<oCf  (lovoytvrKj  (iyaXXoMtfroc*  Kai  vpiy  yttf 
v^y  t/roi  KTioBff  fi  opufOy,  ^  dciuXcirfOpf,  oOk  ifv  * 
oyiyyrfTOC  ydp  oinc  »}v  *  iuMCOfitBa  on  ttwafUVf  dpxfgif 
tX<(  0  tftocv  o  di  didc  avapxoQ  Ifm  ....  koI  dn  eiwa- 
|uv,  3n  «{  obx  ovTtiv  itniv  *  cvnt  ik  itwafuv  KoBon 
wii  fiipoc  ^tov  ouii  i^  inrotutfuvov  nvofj).    Yoigt 
(in his  Lekrt  det  Athtmasius  wm  Alexandrien)  gives  this 
letter,  with  critical  emendations,  which  elucidate  the 
development  of  the  opinions  of  Arius  (see  transl.  from 
Voigt,  by  Dr.  Schaeffer,  in  BSbliothsea  Saera,  xxi,  1- 
38).    The  second  direct  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
opinkms  of  Arius  is  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Alex- 
soder  (preserved  in  Epiphanius  Hares.  69,  7,  and  in 
Athsnasiua,  I>e  SjfnocL  16),  in  which  he  states  his  po- 
sitions plaoaibly  and  cautiously,  and  claims  that  they 
sre  the  traditional  opinions  of  the  church.     "  We  be- 
lieve that  there  are  three  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
snd  the  Holy  GhosL     God,  the  cause  of  all  things,  is 
slone  withocit  lieginning.     The  Son,  begotten  of  the 
Fsther  befora  time,  made  before  the  ages  were  founded, 
was  not  befbre  he  was  begotten.    Nor  is  he  eternal,  or 
co-eternal,  or  begotten  at  the  same  time  with  the  Fa- 
ther."   Jfi  these  two  letters  Arius  teaches  that  the 
Father  alone  ia  God,  and  that  the  Son  is  his  creature. 
He  stall  regards  the  Son,  however,  **a8  occupying  a 
oniqao  position  among  creatures ;  as  unalterable  and 
vochangeable ;  and  as  bearing  a  distinctive  and  pe- 
culiar likeness  to  the  Father"  (Domer,  1.  c.  p.  286). 
He  terras  the  Son  "a  perfect  creature  of  God,  but  not 
as  one  of  the  creatures ;  an  o  Apring,  but  not  as  one 
of  those  who  are  generated**  (JSp.  ad  Alex.).    Alexan- 
<iernow  wrote  «  letter  to  Alexander  of  Constantinople 
(Tbeod.  i,  4X  in  which  he  charges  Arius  with  teach- 
ing not  only  that  the  Son  is  less  than  the  Father,  but 
tbo  that  he  Is  "liable  to  change,"  notwithstanding 
that  Arius,  in  the  epistles  cited  above,  speaks  of  the 
Son  as  "  unaltermbleand  unchangeable"  (AvaXXouaroCt 
arocTToc)*     Bat  Ari us  abandoned  these  terms,  and  set 
forth  the  chani^eableness  of  the  Son  without  reserva- 
tion in  his  Tlktsiia  (OoXf  en),  the  latest  ot  his  writings 
known  to  as  (written  during  his  stay  at  Nioomedia). 
It  is  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  and  obviously 
sddr^eed  to  the  popular  ear.    What  we  have  extant 
of  it  is  preserved  in  Athanastus  (ami.  ArkmoSj  i,  5-9 ; 
He  SffKcd,  16;  see  citations  ftom  all  the  remains  of 
Arius  m  Gleseler,  Ck.  ffistoiy,  i,  §  79). 
A  eoaicfl  was  called  in  Bithynla. (A.D.  828)  by  Eu- 


sebius  of  Nicomedia,  and  other  fiivorers  of  Arius,  by 
which  an  epistle  was  written  to  **all  bbhope,"  ex- 
horting them  to  hold  fellowship  with  Arius  (Sosomen, 
i,  15).  Another  council  was  now  held  at  Alexandria 
(828  ?),  from  which  Alexander  sent  forth  an  encyclical 
letter  against  Arius,  and  also  sharply  censured  Eusebi- 
ns of  Nicomedia,  and  other  Eastern  bishops,  as  support- 
ers of  grave  heresy  (preserved  in  Socrates,  Hisi,  Eccl. 
i,  6).  We  now  hear,  for  the  first  time,  the  name  of  £o- 
sebius  of  Ccsarea  in  connection  with  the  controversy. 
He  did  not  accept  the  Arian  formula  (Jjv  trort  bn  ovk 
^);  but,  as  he  had  been  educated  in  Origen's  denial  of 
the  etemnl  Sonsbip  of  Christ,  he  was  just  in  the  position 
to  suggest  a  compromise  between  the  opposing  parties. 
He  wrote  letters  in  this  spirit  (excusing  Arius)  to 
Alexander;  but  the  question  at  issue  was  a  funda- 
mental one,  ready  for  its  final  decision,  and  the  day  of 
compromise  was  past  and  gone  (Sozomen,  Hist.  Ecd. 
i,  15 ;  Epiphanius,  H<rrts.  69,  4 ;  see  Ecsrbivs  of  C.A- 
sarea).  The  controversy  had  now  spread  like  a 
flame  throughout  the  Eastern  empire,  and  at  last  Con- 
stantine  found  it  absolutely  necessar}*  to  bring  it  to  a 
point.  At  first  ho  sought  to  reconcile  Alexander  and 
Arias  by  a  letter  in  which  he  urged  them  to  drop  dis- 
cussion on  unessential  points,  and  to  agree  together 
for  the  harmony  of  the  church.  This  letter  was  con- 
veyed by  his  court  bishop,  Hosius ;  but  he  met  with 
no  success,  and  an  uproar  arose  in  Alexandria,  in 
which  the  effigy  of  the  emperor  himself  was  insulted. 
As  all  the  provincial  synods  had  only  helped  to  fan 
the  flame  of  strife,  Constantino  determined  to  call  a 
general  council  of  bishops,  and  accordingly  the  first 
SBcttmenical  council  was  held  at  Nice,  A.D.  825,  con* 
sisting  of  818  bishops,  most  of  whom  wen  from  the 
East.    (See  Nice,  Council  op.) 

The  gist  of  the  question  to  be  settled  by  the  Conn* 
cil  of  Nice  lay  in  the  summary  argument  of  Anns : 
**The  Father  is  a  Father;  the  Son  is  a  Son;  there- 
fore the  Father  must  have  existed  before  the  Son; 
therefore  once  the  Son  was  not;  therefore  he  was 
made,  like  all  creatures,  of  a  substence  that  had  not 
previously  existed."  This  was  the  substance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Arius.  His  intellect,  logical,  but  not  pro- 
found or  intuitive,  could  not  embrace  tiie  lofty  doc- 
trine of  an  eternal,  unbe^^ning  generation  of  the  Son. 
In  a  truly  ntionalistic  way,  he  thought  that  he  could 
argue  trma  the  nature  of  human  generation  to  divine ; 
not  seeing  that  his  argument,  while  insisting;  on  the 
truth  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  ended  by  alienating 
Him  wholly  fix>m  the  essence  of  the  Father.  ^*  The 
Arian  Christ  was  confessedly  lacking  in  a  divine  na- 
ture, in  every  sense  of  the  term.  Though  the  Son  of 
God  was  united  with  human  nature  in  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  yet  that  Son  of  God  has  a  rriV/ia.  He  indeed 
existed  long  before  that  birth,  but  not  from  eternity. 
The  only  element,  consequently,  in  the  Arian  con- 
struction of  Christ's  person  that  was  preserved  intact 
and  pure  was  the  humanity'*  (Shedd,  History  of  Doe- 
trmesy  i,  898).  Of  the  debates  upon  these  great  ques- 
tions in  the  Council  of  Nice  no  full  account  is  extant. 
Athanasius,  who  was  then  a  deacon  under  Ale^nder, 
bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  council,  and  contributed 
largely  to  its  decisions,  in  defence  of  which  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  was  chiefl}'  occupied.  See  Atra- 
NA8IUS.  For  an  account  of  the  proceedings,  as  far  as 
known,  see  Kaye,  CouneU  of  Nicaa  (Loud.  1858). 
Ensebius  of  Ciesarea  was  also  a  chief  actor  in  the 
council,  and  sought,  in  harmony  with  his  character 
and  habits,  to  act  as  mediator.  He  proposed,  finally, 
a  creed  which  he  declared  he  had  "received  from  the 
bishops  who  had  preceded  him  and  frt)m  the  Scriptures" 
(Socrates,  Eccl.  Hist,  i,  8),  which  received  the  imme- 
diate approbation  of  Constantino.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, contain  the  word  ofioovotoc,  which  was  insisted 
upon  by  the  orthodox.  (It  is  given  in  parallel  col- 
umns with  the  Nicene  Creed  in  Christian  Remem* 
brmeer,  January,  1854,  p<  188.)    The  Creed,  as  finally 
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adopted,  condemned  the  heresy  of  Alias,  and  fixed  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  it  has  been  held  in 
the  church  to  this  day,  declaring  the  Son  to  be  **  be- 
gotten of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  God  of  God, 
light  of  L\ght,  very  God  of  ver}*  God,  begotten,  not 
made,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made"  (see  Socrates,  Ecd.  Hist,  i,  8 ;  and 
article  Creed,  Nicene).  According  to  Sozomen  (i, 
20),  all  the  bishops  but  fifteen,  according  to  Socrates 
(i,  8),  all  but  five,  signed  the  Creed.  These  five  were 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia,  Theognis  of  Nice,  Maris  of 
Chalcedon,  Thomas  of  Marmarica,  and  Secundus  of 
Ptolemais;  and  of  these  only  the  two  last  held  out 
against  the  threat  of  banishment  made  by  the  emperor. 
Arins  was  excommunicated  and  banished,  and  his 
books  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  be  burnt. 

2.  From  the  Council  of  Nice  to  the  CotmcU  of  MUan. 
— Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  Eusebius 
of  Nicomedia  and  Theognis  of  Nice,  being  found  to 
continue  their  countenance  of  the  Arian  cause  by  re- 
fusing to  carry  out  its  anathemas,  were  deposed,  were 
both  subjected  to  the  same  penalty  of  exile  by  the  em- 
peror, and  had  successors  appointed  to  their  sees.  By 
imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  Constantino,  they  were 
in  three  years  restored,  and  gained  considerable  in- 
fluence at  court  (Sozom.  ii,  16,  27).  The  indulgent 
emperor,  on  the  statement  being  made  to  him  (by  a 
presb}^r  of  the  household  of  his  sister  Constantia, 
who  herself  favored  Arianism,  and  on  her  death-bed 
recommended  this  presbyter  to  Constantino)  that  Ari- 
ns had  been  misrepresented,  and  differed  in  nothing 
that  was  important  firom  the  Nicene  fathers,  had  him 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  required  him  to  present 
in  writing  a  confession  of  his  faith  (Socrates,  Hist,  Ec- 
cUt,  i,  25).  He  did  this  in  such  terms  as,  though  they 
admitted  a  latent  reservation,  yet  appeared  entirely 
orthodox,  and  therefore  not  only  satisfied  the  emperor, 
but  ofiended  some  of  his  own  friends,  who  ttom  that 
time  separated  fVom  him  (see  the  Creed  in  Socrates,  i, 
26).  Athanasius,  now  bishop  of  Alexandria,  was  not 
so  easily  imposed  upon,  but  was  resolute  in  refusing 
Arius  admission  to  the  communion,  since  the  Nicene 
Council  had  openly  condemned  him,  until  a  similar 
synod  should  receive  his  submission  and  restore  him. 
The  Synod  of  Tyre,  convened  A.D.  835  by  the  em- 
peror, tried  Athanasius  on  trumped-up  charges  of  im- 
morality, and  ho  was  banished.  The  emperor  then 
sent  for  Arius  to  Constantinople,  and,  after  receiving 
his  signature  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  insisted  on  his  be- 
ing received  to  communion  by  Alexander,  the  bishop 
of  that  city.  On  the  day  before  this  reception  was  to 
have  taken  place  Arius  died  suddenly  (A.D.  886)  (Soc- 
rates, i,  2^-88). 

Constantino  died  A.D.  887,  and  the  empire  fell  to 
his  three  sons,  Constantino  II  in  Gaul ;  Constantius  in 
the  East ;  Constans  in  Italy  and  Gaul.  The  latter 
was  a  friend  and  protector  of  Athanasius.  The  relig- 
ious question  was  now  greatly  mixed  up  with  politics. 
On  the  death  of  the  younger  Constantino,  the  emperor 
of  the  East,  Constantius  (840),  took  the  Arians  formal- 
ly under  his  protection  (Sozom.  iii,  18).  Eusebius  ob- 
tained great  influence  with  Constantius,  and  became 
bishop  of  Constantinople  A.D.  889,  and  secured  per- 
mission for  the  Arians  to  celebrate  public  worship  at 
Alexandria  and  other  places  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
Nevertheless,  a  council  was  held  at  Antioch,  A.D. 
341,  in  which  the  Eastern  bishops  declared  that  they 
could  not  be  followers  of  Arius,  because  **how  could 
we,  being  bishops,  be  followers  of  a  presbyter?**  In 
this  synod  four  creeds  were  approved,  in  which  an 
endeavor  was  made  to  steer  a  middle  course  between 
the  Nicoan  Homooutiot  and  the  definitions  of  Arius, 
which  two  points  were  considered  to  be  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  divergence  fh>m  the  standard  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal orthodoxy  in  the  East.  These  four  Antiochene 
creeds  are  extant  in  Athanasius,  De  Synoditj  §  22-25 
(see  Gieseler,  Ch.  History,  i,  §  80).    As  this  middle 


course  originated  with  Euaebiufy  of  Nicomedia,  its  ad- 
herents were  called  Eusebians.  /  The  Council  of  Anti- 
och deposed  Athanasius,  who  irent  to  Rome,  and  was 
fully  recognized  as  orthodox  by  the  Synod  of  Rome, 
A.D.  842.  Another  Arian  council  met  at  Antioch, 
A.D.  845,  and  drew  up  what  was  called  the  Umy  Creed 
(jiOKpooTixoc,  to  be  found  in  Socrates,  Hid.  Ecci,  ii, 
18),  leaving  out  the  homoouMian,  which  they  sent  to  the 
council  of  Western  bishops  summoned  by  Constans  at 
Milan  (A .  D.  846).  The  Milan  council  not  only  rejected 
this  creed,  but  required  the  deputies  who  brought  it  to 
sign  a  condemnation  of  Arianism.  Of  course  they  left 
the  council  in  wrath.  The  emperors  Constantius  and 
Constans  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  combatants  for 
Oriental  and  Occidental  orthodoxy  by  calling  a  general 
council  of  both  East  and  West  at  Sardica,  in  lUyrienm, 
A.D.  847  (according  to  Mansi  A.D.  844,  putting  back 
aho  the  preceding  dates) ;  but  the  Eusebians  refused 
to  remain  in  the  council  unless  Athanasius  and  other 
heterodox  bbhops  were  excluded.  Failing  in  this, 
they  retired  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Philippopolis, 
leaving  their  opponents  alone  at  Sardica.  Ensebian- 
ism  was,  under  Constantius,  as  victorious  in  the  East 
as  the  Nicene  Creed  was,  under  Constans,  in  the  West. 
The  Eusebians  procured  the  deposition  of  Marcellns, 
bishop  of  Ancyra,  on  a  charge  of  Sabellianism.  After 
the  death  of  Constans,  A.D.  850,  and  the  victory  ove« 
Mapnentius,  A.D.  858,  Constantius  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish Arianism  by  forco  in  the  West.  In  the  synods 
of  Aries,  A.D.  854,  and  of  Milan,  A.D.  855,  he  com- 
pelled the  assembled  bishops  to  sign  the  condemnation 
of  Athanasius,  though  most  of  them  were,  it  is  thought, 
orthodox.  Hosius  of  Cordova  and  Liberius  of  Rome, 
refusing  to  sign,  were  deprived  of  their  sees.  Atha- 
nasius was  expelled  from  Alexandria  (A.D.  856),  and 
George  of  Cappadocia  put  in  his  place,  not  without 
force  of  arms.  Constantius  persecuted  the  orthodox 
relentlessly,  and  it  seemed  for  a  ti^e  as  if  their  cause 
were  irretrievably  ruined.  Even  Hosius  (now  a  oen^ 
tury  old)  and  Liberius  were  brought  to  sign  a  con- 
fession which  excluded  the  hanuxmeion. 

8.  Dimaume  amomg  the  Ariant:  Hittery  to  the  CouneH 
ofCoHstaUifupie, — ^A  new  era  now  began  with  this  ap- 
parent triumph  of  Arianism.  Heretofore  the  various 
classes  of  opponents  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  had  been 
kept  together  by  the  common  bond  of  opposition. 
Now  that  the  state  and  church  were  both  in  their 
power,  their  differences  of  doctrine  soon  became  ap- 
parent. The  reins  of  government  were  really  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eusebians  (q.  v.),  whose  opinions  were  a 
compromise  between  strict  Arianism  and  orthodoxy. 
The  etrict  Arians  were  probably  in  a  minority  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  strife.  Their  leaders  at  this 
period  were  Aetius  of  Antioch,  Ennomius  of  Cappado- 
cia, and  Acacius  of  CsBsarea ;  and  from  them  the  parties 
were  called  Aetians,  Eunomians,  Acacians.  They  were 
also  called  avo/xoioi  (Anomoeans),  because  they  denied 
the  sameness  of  the  essence  of  the  Son  with  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  also  Heteroushins,  as  they  held  the  Son  to  be 
iripoovtrtoc  (of  different  essence),  inasmuch  as  the  un- 
begotten,  according  to  their  materialistic  way  of  judg- 
ing, could  not  be  similar  in  essence  to  the  begotten. 
Aetius  and  Eunomius  sought,  at  the  first  Council  of 
Sirminm  (A.D.  651X  to  put  an  end  to  all  communion 
between  Arians  and  orthodox ;  but  they  were  vigor- 
ously met  by  the  Semi'Ariant,  led  by  '*  Basilius,  bish- 
op of  Anc}Ta,  and  Georgius,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  who 
held  fast  by  the  position  of  the  Eusebians,  viz.  that 
the  Son  is  of  similar  essence  with  the  Father  (o/totov^ 
crcoc)}  And  were  hence  called  HomoioutiamM  and  Semu 
Aricuu.  Constantius  was  attached  to  the  Semi-Aiiana, 
but  a  powerful  party  about  his  court  exerted  them- 
selves with  no  less  cunning  than  peneverance  in  fsvor 
of  the  Anomossns.  And  because  they  could  not  palv 
lidy  vindicate  their  formula,  they  persuaded  the  em- 
peror that,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  the  formulas  of 
the  two  other  parties  also  must  be  prohibited,  wUcb 
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measore  they  brought  about  at  the  second  sTnod 
of  Sirmiom  '(A.D.  357.     The  fonnala  is  given  in 

H'sJcb,  Bibl,  Symb.  p.  133).     On  the  other  hand,  Ba- 
sil, bishop  of  Ancyra,  called  together  a  synod  at  An- 
cyrs  (358X  which  established  the  Semi-Arian  creed, 
SDd  rejected  the  Arian  (see  the  decrees  in  Epiphan. 
Hot.  73;  the  confession  of  iaith  adopted  by  the  syn- 
od, in  Athanas.  de  Sgn,  §  41).     Constantios  allowed 
himself  to  be  easily  convinced  that  the  Sirmiam  foi^ 
mala  fsvored  the  Anomoeans,  and  the  confession  of 
Ciith  adopted  at  the  second  was  now  rejected  at  a 
third  synod  of  Sirmiam  (358),  and  the  anathemas 
of  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  were  confirmed.     The  Ano- 
nuxanji,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  in  appearance 
vith  the  Semi-Arians,  and  yet  establishing  their  own 
doctrine,  now  adopted  the  formula  rov  viuv  oftoiop 
Ttf  rarpc  card  wdvra  WQ  at  uytai  ypa^l  \kyov9i  rk 
Koi  iiianouai  (the  Son  is  similar  to  the  Father  in 
all  respects,  as  the  Scriptures  say  and  teach),  and 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  emperor  that  all  parties 
might  be  easQy  united  in  it    For  this  all  bishops  were 
now  prepared,  and  then  the  Westerns  were  summoned 
to  a  council  at  Ariminum,  the  Easterns  to  another  at 
Selenda,  simaltaneously  (859).     After  many  efforts, 
the  emperor  at  last  succeeded  in  getting  most  of  the 
bishops  to  adopt  that  formula.     But,  along  with  this 
external  union,  not  only  did  the  internal  doctrinal 
fichism  continue,  but  there  were  besides  differences 
among  such  as  had  been  like-minded,  whether  they 
had  gone  in  with  that  union  or  not.     Thus  Constan- 
tios, at  his  death,  left  all  in  the  greatest  confusion 
(A.D.  360).    The  new  emperor,  Julian  (861-363),  was, 
as  a  Pagan,  of  course  equially  indifferent  to  all  Chris- 
tian do<$mas,  and  restored  all  the  banished  bishops  to 
their  sees.     Jovian  also  (f  864),  and  his  successors  in 
the  West,  Yalentinian  (f  375),  then  Gratian  and  Val- 
entinian  II,  maintained  general  toleration.     On  the 
contrary,  Valess,  emperor  of  the  East  (364-378),  was 
a  zealous  Ariam,  and  persecuted  both  orthodox  and 
Semi-Arians. 

^*  Various  causes  had  contributed,  since  the  death  of 
Constantius,  to  increase  in  the  East  the  number  of  ad- 
herents to  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  majority  of  the 
Orientals,  who  held  fast  by  the  emanation  of  tho  Son 
from  the  Father,  were  naturally  averse  to  strict  Arian- 
bm;  while  the  Nicene  decrees  were  naturally  allied 
to  their  ideas,  as  being  fuller  developments  of  them. 
Koreover,  the  orthodox  were  united  and  steadfast; 
the  Arians  were  divided  and  wavering.  Finally,  the 
infloence  of  Monachism,  which  had  now  arisen  in 
£gjpt,  and  was  rapidly  becoming  general  and  influ- 
ential, was  bound  up  with  the  fortunes  of  Athanasius ; 
and  in  all  countries  where  it  was  diffused,  was  busy  in 
&vor  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  One  of  the  first  of  the  im- 
portant converts  was  Meletius,  formerly  an  Acacian 
Arian,  who  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  immediately  after  he  had  been  nominated  bish- 
op of  Antioch,  A.D.  361.  But  the  old  Nicene  commu- 
nis, which  had  still  existed  in  Antioch  fh>m  the  time 
of  Eustathitts,  and  was  now  headed  by  a  presbyter, 
Paolinus,  refused  to  acknowledge  Meletius  as  bishop 
on  the  charge  that  he  was  not  entirely  orthodox  (Soc- 
rates, IJisi.  EccL  ii,  44).  The  Council  of  Alexandria, 
assembled  hj  Athanasius  (362),  sought,  indeed,  not 
only  to  smooth  the  way  generally  for  the  Arians  to 
join  their  par^  by  mild  measures,  but  endeavored  par- 
Ucolarly  to  settle  this  Antiochian  dispute;  but  Luci- 
fer, bishop  of  Calaris,  gave  firm  footing  to  the  Meletian 
schism  about  the  same  time  by  consecrating,  as  bishop, 
Paolinus  the  Eustathian.  The  Westerns  and  Egyp- 
tians acknowledged  Paulinns,  the  Oriental  Nicenes, 
Meletius,  aa  th«  orthodox  bishop  of  Antioch.  If  the  em- 
peror Yidena  (S64-378)  had  now  favored  the  Semi-Ari- 
sns  instead  of  the  Arians,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  con- 
siderably checked  the  further  spread  of  the  Nicene 
party ;  but,  since  he  wished  to  make  Arianism  alone  pre- 
dominant by  horribly  persecuting  all  who  thought  dif- 


ferently, he  drove  by  this  means  the  Semi-Arians,  who 
did  not  sink  under  Uie  persecution,  to  unite  still  more 
doeely  with  the  Nicenes.  Thus  a  great  part  of  the 
Semi-Arians  (or,  as  they  were  now  also  called,  Mace- 
donians, from  Macedonius,  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
who  had  been  deposed  in  Siso,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Arians)  declared  themselves,  at  several  councils  of  Asia 
Minor,  in  favor  of  the  Nicene  confession,  and  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  announce  their  assent  to  it  (866). 
The  Arians,  supported  by  the  emperor  Valens,  en- 
deavored to  counteract  this  new  turn  of  affairs ;  yet 
the  Macedonians  were  always  passing  over  more  and 
more  to  the  Nicone  Creed,  and  for  this  the  three  great 
teachers  of  the  Church,  Basil  the  Great,  Gregory  of 
Nazianaus,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  began  now  to 
work.  These  new  Oriental  Nicenians  did  not  believe 
their  faith  changed  by  their  assent  to  the  Nicene  for- 
mula, bat  thought  they  had  merely  assumed  a  more 
definite  expression  for  it  in  the  rightly -understood 
ofiooinnoc*  Since  they  supposed  that  they  had  un- 
changeably remained  steadfast  to  their  faith,  the}*  also 
continued  to  consider  their  Eusebian  and  Semi-Arian 
fethers  as  orthodox,  although  condemned  by  the  old 
Nicenes.  Thus  the  canons  of  the  Oriental  councils 
held  during  the  schism  constantly  remained  in  force, 
particularly  those  of  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  841, 
and  of  Laodioea  (perhaps  A.D.  868),  which  canons  af- 
terward passed  over  from  the  Eastern  to  the  Western 
Church.  During  this  time  new  schisms  arose  from 
new  disputes  on  other  points  of  doctrine.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Holy  Sphrit,  and  the  controversies  respect- 
ing the  Logos,  had  for  a  long  time  remained  untouched. 
But  when,  in  the  East,  not  only  the  Semi-Arians,  but 
also  many  of  the  new  Nicenians,  could  not  get  rid  of 
the  Arian  idea  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  creature  and 
servant  of  Grod,  the  other  Nicenes  took  great  offence 
at  this,  and  opposed  there  errorists  as  mnviutrofidxovc 
(afterward  Maeedomam),  Finally  Apollinarism  aroeo 
(see  Apollimaris). 

"  Thus  Theododus,  who,  as  a  Spaniard,  was  a  zeal- 
ous adherent  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  found  at  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  the  West  (879)  universal  toleration ; 
in  the  East,  Arianism  prevalent,  the  Homoousians 
persecuted,  and,  besides  them,  the  parties  of  the  Photin- 
ians,  Macedonians,  and  Apolllnarists,  with  innumera^ 
ble  other  sects,  existing.  After  conquering  the  Goths, 
he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  these  prolonged  and 
destructive  strifes.  Accordingly,  he  summoned  a 
general  council  at  Constantinople  (881),  by  which  the 
schism  among  the  Nicenes  was  peaceably  removed, 
and  the  Nicene  Creed  enlarged,  with  additions  direct- 
ed against  heretics  who  had  risen  up  since  its  origin 
(see  Cbbed,  Nicene).  Yalentinian  II  allowed  the 
Arians  in  the  West  to  enjo}'  fteedom  of  religion  some 
years  longer;  but  the  case  was  quite  altered  by  Theo- 
dosius,  and  a  universal  suppression  of  the  sect  ensued. 
The  last  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire appear  under  the  Emperor  Anastasius  at  Con- 
stantinople, 491-518"  (Gieseler,  Church  Hiitory,  §  81). 

4.  Clotmp  Period  of  A  ncUnt  A  riamtm.—ln  the  West, 
Arianism  maintained  itself  for  a  long  time  among  the 
German  tribes,  which  had  received  Christianity  in  the 
Arian  form  under  the  emperor  Valens.  Arianism 
was  carried  by  the  Ostrogoths  into  Italy,  by  the  Visi- 
goths into  Spain,  and  by  the  Vandals  into  Africa. 
The  Ostrogoths,  tiiough  strong  Arians,  did  not  perse- 
cute the  orthodox.  Arianism  remained  among  them 
till  the  destruction  of  the  Ostrogoth  kingdom  by  Jus- 
tinian (A.D.  553).  More  intolerant  against  the  Cath- 
olics were  the  Visigoths ;  but  Arianism  gradually  lost 
hold  upon  them,  and  finally,  under  the  guidance  of 
their  king,  Reccsjredus,  they  adopted  the  Nicene  Creed, 
and  were  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  by  the 
Council  of  Toledo  (A.D.  589).  The  Arian  Vandals,  a^ 
ter  conquering  Africa  in  429,  under  the  leadership  of 
Genseric,  instituted  a  furious  persecution  against  the 
Catholics,  which  did  not  cease  until  the  destmctkm  of 
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the  Vandal  empire  tbroagh  Bellsarins  in  684.  The 
Suevi  of  Spain  became  Arians  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  centur)%  probably  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
nection  with  the  VisigothB;  they  went  over  to  the 
Catholic  Church  in  658,  under  Theodemlr.  The  Bur- 
gundians,  who  came  to  Gaul  as  pagans  in  417,  appear 
as  Arians  in  440.  The  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church 
among  this  tribe  is  especially  due  to  Aristus  of  Vien- 
na, who  gained  orer  the  son  of  king  Gnndobad,  Sigis- 
mund,  who,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  617, 
secured  to  the  Catholic  Church  the  ascendency.  No- 
where did  the  Arian  doctrine  maintain  itself  so  long 
as  among  the  Lombards.  They  invaded  Italy  (A.D. 
668),  and  founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Pavia,  and  their 
king,  Antharis,  embraced  Arian  Christianity  in  687 ; 
but  when  his  successor  Agilulph  married  Thendelin- 
da,  the  Catholic  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  the 
orthodox  faith  soon  found  adherents  among  them, 
and  the  son  of  Theudelinda,  Adelward,  gave  all  the 
churches  to  the  Catholics.  But  this  called  forth  a  re- 
action. An  Arian  ascended  the  throne,  who,  howev- 
er, was  unable  to  suppress  Catholicism ;  and  we  now 
find  in  every  important  dty  in  Lombardy  both  a  Cath- 
olic and  an  Arian  bishop.  Under  Luitprand,  who  died 
in  744,  the  Catholic  Church  was  entirely  predominant. 
But,  althoogh  Arianism  was  externally  suppressed,  its 
long  prevalence  in  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Northern  Italy 
left  behind  it  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical supremacy  of  Rome,  and  made  these  countries  a 
fertUe  soil-  fbr  the  spreading  of  dissenting  doctrines. 
See  Revillont,  de  rAriamime  des  Peupkg  Gemumiquia 
(Paris,  1860,  8vo). 

II.  Modern  Arianism. — After  the  Reformation, 
the  Antitrinitarians,  who  soon  appeared,  were  chiefly 
Socinians.  In  Italy  they  especially  developed  them- 
selves, and  Alciati  (1565)  commenced  his  heretical 
coarse  with  teaching  that  Christ  was  divine,  but  infe- 
rior to  the  Father.  His  views  were  adopted  by  Job. 
Val.  Gentilis  (q.  v.),  an  acute  Calabrian,  who  was  be- 
headed at  Berne  (1666),  after  going  far  beyond  Arian- 
ism in  heres}'.  The  earlier  English  writers  on  the 
Church  history  of  the  period  tell  of  Arians  put  to  death 
in  England  for  heresy  under  Elizabeth.  Plowright 
(t  1679),  Lewis  (f  1683),  Cole  and  Ket  (f  1588),  are 
named  by  Fuller,  who,  as  well  as  Burnet,  speak  of 
Arian  sentiments  as  held  and  propagated  by  various 
individuals  in  England  after  the  Reformation.  There 
is  so  much  vagueness  and  inaccuracy  in  the  way  in 
which  they  speak  about  them  that  little  dependence 
^san  be  placed  on  most  of  the  allegations.  Arian  views 
were  probably  held  by  indi\-iduals  from  time  to  time ; 
but  no  important  manifestation  took  place  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  centur}'',  when  Arianism  made  its 
appearance  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  also  among 
Dissenters.  Thomas  Emljni  (q.  v.),  an  English  Pres- 
byterian (but  pastor  in  Dublin),  was  deposed  for  Ari- 
anism by  the  Presbyteiy  of  Dublin  in  1698  (see  Reid, 
HiM.  ofPrtAyl,  Ch.  in  Ireland,  iii,  14),  and  afterward 
wrote  largely  on  the  controversy  (Emlyn,  Workt,  with 
Life,  Lend.  1746, 8  vols.  8vo).  In  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Arian  views  were  set  forth  by  Whiston,  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Cambridge,  in  his  PHmiHte  Chris- 
tianity Revived  (Lond.  1711, 4  vols.  8vo),  the  last  volume 
of  which  contains  an  account  of  what  he  considered  the 
primitive  faith  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  the  first  volume  a  historical  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  University  and  Convocation 
against  him.  His  sentiments  were  declared  heretical, 
and  he  was  ejected  from  his  chair  at  Cambridge.  He 
stOl,  however,  went  on  to  write,  and  produced  a  fifth 
volume  of  his  Primitive  Christiamty  Revived,  in  1712 ; 
his  Council  of  Nice  Vin^Ucaied  Anom  the  Athanasian 
Heresy,  in  1718;  his  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Notttngham, 
on  the  Eternity  of  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Holy , 
Ghost,  1719;  to  which  Lord  Nottingham  replied  in 
1720.  Whiston  went  on  to  the  end  of  his  life  occa- 
ilonally  publishing  4m  the  subject.    See  Wriston. 


A  fStr  more  learned  and  logical  champion  of  error  ap- 
peered  in  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  published  in  1712 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  which  he  endeav- 
ors to  show,  in  a  commentary  on  finty  texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father. 
**  Reason  had  so  strongly  the  ascendant  in  Clarke's 
composition  that  every  thing  must  be  subjected  to  its 
rule  and  measure ;  that  only  must  stand,  in  matters 
of  religious  belief,  which  reason  could  distinctly  gnsp 
and  make  good  by  a  formal  demonstration.  His  bock 
on  The  Trinity  is  pervaded  by  this  spirit,  and  is  very 
artftiUy  planned.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts;  in 
the  first  of  which  are  set  forth  all  the  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  bearing  on  the  Father,  then  on  die 
Son,  and,  lastly,  on  the  Spirit;  certain  of  the  passages, 
and  particularly  those  relating  to  the  Son,  being  ac- 
companied with  brief  comments,  partly  furnished  by 
the  author,  and  partly  taken  from  the  fathers  and 
from  later  theologians.  In  the  second  part,  the  in- 
port  of  all  these  passages  so  explained  is  presented  in 
a  series  of  propositions  concerning  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  respectively,  each  proposition  accompanied  with 
quotations  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
to  show  the  conformity  of  the  propositions  with  the 
devotional  utterances  of  the  church'*  (Fairbaim,  Ap- 
pendix to  Dormer,  Per$on  of  Christ,  v,  873).  Clarke 
was  replied  to  by  Dr.  Knight  in  The  Scr^piure  Doc- 
trine of  the  Trimity  Vindicaitcd  againtt  Dr,  Clarke  (ed. 
by  Nelson,  London,  1718  and  1716,  8vo);  by  Bidiop 
Gastrell,  in  Some  ContiderationM  of  Dr.  Clarhe^g  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  (republished  in  Randolph's  EnMn£m 
Theologicttm,  vol.  iii) ;  and  by  various  others.  Clarke 
wrote  voluminously  in  reply  to  these  and  other  attacks 
(Clarke,  Collected  Worht,  London,  1788,  4  vols.  foL). 
His  works  were  translated  into  German  by  Semler, 
and  found  favor  there,  at  a  period  in  which  the  ten- 
dency of  the  age  was  toward  "  the  creaturely  aspect 
of  Christ."  See  Clarke.  But  his  superior  in  leara- 
ing  and  controversy  appeared  in  Waterland,  wlio  pub- 
lished, at  different  times.  A  Vindication  of  Chrid's 
Divinity: — A  Further  Vindication  .'--A  Difcnce  of  ike 
Divinity  ff  Christ,  in  eight  sermons : — ^The  Case  if  A  ri- 
an  Subtcription  Coneidered: — A  Critical  Hieiarif  of  the 
Athancuian  Creed,  and  the  Importance  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  auerted;  making  six  vok.  8vo,  besides 
smaller  pieces.  Waterland  brought  to  his  task  a  log- 
ical intellect,  cool,  wary,  and  disciplined,  a  thoraogfa 
knowledge  of  the  fathers,  and  a  profound  though  nn- 
impassioned  love  of  truth.  He  demonstrated  the  in- 
accuracy, to  say  the  least,  of  Clarke's  patristic  learn- 
ing, and  proved  that  the  very  fathers  whom  Clarke 
had  cited  maintained  the  strictly  divine,  uncreated, 
eternal  being  of  the  Son,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
pointed  out  their  defective  apprehension  of  the  eter- 
nal filiation.  See  Waterland.  On  the  other  side, 
and  in  answer  to  Waterland,  Whitby  wrote  Diapi- 
titionee  Modegttt,  and  Reply  to  Dr,  Waterland'e  6^ec- 
tione  against  them,  in  two  parts,  with  an  Appendix, 
1720-21.  An  Bnon3'mous  country  clergyman  (after- 
ward known  to  be  Mr.  Jackson)  produced  A  Reply 
to  Dr,  Waierland's  Dtfence  of  his  Queries,  1722,  en- 
tering very  largely  into  the  controversy.  It  was  tfaia 
book  which  gave  ri^e  to  Dr.  Waterland's  Second  Fia- 
dicaiion  (1728),  above  mentioned.  Dr.  Sykes  wrote 
several  pamphlets  on  tbe  subject  {Lotier  to  the  Eari 
of  Nottingham  (1721);  Ansuxr  to  Remarks  on  Dr^ 
Clarke  (1730) ;  Defence  of  the  Answer  (1730).  In  tbia 
controversy,  Clarke,  and  those  who  sided  witii  him 
generally,  refhsed  to  be  called  Arians,  while  at  tbe 
same  time  they  affirmed  the  subotdination  of  Christ, 
and  denied  that  he  was  consubstantial  with  the  Father. 
Dr.  Waterland  exposed  the  sophistry  of  this  posithax 
sharply:  *^They  deny  the  necessary  existence  of  God 
the  Son.  Run  them  down  to  but  the  next  immediate 
consequence,  precarious  existence,  and  they  are  amaxcd 
and  confounded.  Push  them  a  little  farther,  as 
ing  a  creature  of  God  the  Son,  and  they  fisU  to 
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hg  tbowdna  upas  It ;  tfajr  isakB  the  Son  of  God 
■  tfMtin!  not  thej;  God  furbld."     Tha  Artui  ccn- 
tniTOV  comduoced  about  tba  uma  tlina  *inoDB  the 
Diuenten,  ind  nged  u  fiereel]'  utd  more  deMnc- 
tirelj  uaoDK  tlum  than  In  tba  Chnrch  of  England. 
It  iiigiD  in  tba  mat  of  England  with  Jamai  Pleroe, 
■bo,  and  hii  colleague  Joaeph  Hallet,  were  leacned 
Pngbjiaian  mlnUten  in  Exeter.     The  Same  apiead 
Co  London,  and  occaaionsd  tha  celabrated  SalteT*!  Hatl 
caDlnivanr,  and  led  to  tbe  mo«t  dlamal  elTeets  < 
Fnjbfterian  bodj.    Tbe  booki  and  pamphlet*  wiit- 
Um  on  [be  inbject  are  veiy  Dunarana.     Tbe  printi- 
pil  on  Iha  Ariui  aide  an  tbe  following:   Tke  Cite 
iflki  ijcdtd  Uhultn  of  Enmi   Defaux  of  f 
Tin  Walan  Injmtiliim,  by  Pierce  j  The  Colt  of 
tit  Tmthit,  1719.     On  tbe  other  aide,  Dr.  Calamy 
pablkbed  nioeteen  aenoona  cooceroing  the  Dodrvte 
o/lki  Triailg,  1723,  in  which  tbe  coatroveraj  ia  dis- 
cuaed  with  coniidenble  abllitj  and  learniag ;  and 
tbn  appawed  atM  TU  Dxtrim  of  tit  Trinig  Haltd 
adJtftmitdiyiBme  LoHdM  ifmufen,  viz.  Long,  Rob- 
buon,  Smith,  and  Reynoldi.      Tha  c«atro*er*}-  wai 
mind  again  in  the  Chnich  of  EngUnil  b^  Dr.  Clajr- 
loa.  biibop  at  Clogher,  and  for  a  while  carriad  on  with 
omudaimble  warmth.     Ha  pabliahed  in  1761  A»  ~ 
a  SfirU,  in  wliioh  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinitj  ii 
ridend,  etc     Tbla  pamphlet  waa  not  in  raalhy  the 
bUmp'i,  bat  tba  prodnctloQ  of  a  J'oong  dergymao, 
*!»*•  emaa  and  aentimenta,  however,  he  identiOad 
Uiualf  with.     Sea  CLArrox.     The  nu*t  learned  of 
•II  Eagtiih  Atiana  waa  Lardner  (q.  v.).    On  the  or- 
Itndox  aide  were  William  Jonaa,  in  hie  fVi  Amioer 
l>  elf  &H9  OB  Sjiwil,  and  efterward  in  hli  CaMoiif  i)jc- 
tnM  if  at  Trimils  (Jonea,  Warla.  1801,  vol.  i),  and  Dr. 
G*i»Upfa,  in  bis  Vmdieaiiom  ef  Ote  Doctrme  nf  the  Trvt- 
ij  (173t,  Sto).      At  the  preaent  day  Arianiim  has  al- 
imM  become  eKtinct  in  England,  hanng  merged  into 
ooe  or  other  of  tbe  various  grades  of  Sodaianiam,  and 
ia  anlv  to  be  liwnd.  In  any  thing  lilu  a  ajsCemsUc 
fnrm,  among  tb«Pre>b)'terisni  In  tbe  north  of  Ireland, 
tipwiallj  those  of  the  Synod  of  Monater  (we  Honder- 
Hn't  Bock,  T^aol.  Dtettonofji,  a.  r. ;  Bogus  and  Ben- 
nttt.  Hidory  of  Ditaittn,  il,  168  sq. ;  Beid,  fifx.  af 
Anljita-.  CL  n /rebnd;  iii,  14, 489).    BothinEngUnd 
•ad  America  tbere  an  doubtless  many  Arians  among 
tboaa  wlM  ara  called  Sociniana  and  Unitarians.    Seear- 
tidsi  Duthose  title^andalM>  Atbabuicsj  TKiNrrv. 
The  souRea  of  informatinn  on  tbe  early  biatoiv  of 
Ariaoiam  are  the  church  hialoriea  of  Saiomen,  Socra- 
tn,  aad  Theodorat,  and  also  of  I'hltoetorgitu  thi 
•n,with  tbe  writinXB  of  Eplpbanlos  and  Achan. 
Ete  also  Uaimbourg,  Hiitoire  ds  eAnaaiime  (Amstord. 
16^3  Tols.):  tba  same,  ifiitorf  of  Ariaiium,  Ennsl. 
brWebitar  (Lond.l7iS,i  vobt.lUi):  Starl^  TcnrA 
wr  GadHtite  d.  Ariam^tmia  (Berl.  I7SJ,  2  vols.  8t(  ' 
TiUeniont,JVawxro,t.  vi:  also,  translated,  TUlemni 
Burery  of  Ike  Ariam  and  the  Caaacil  of  !fka  (Londf 
I75I.8  TOla.Svo);  WbtWkei,  Origia  of  ATiamum  at. 
':'MRJ(L(nd.l7»l,8ro)i  MShler,  AUomuHUiKlrnM 
2i^(18n);  HtwTB»B,naAriauof[AeFour1iCfiUM- 
'jr(Lond.  1838,8vD)i  Kaye,  ^  ocoimf  o/ Ii*  Conn*  o/" 
-fian  (Loud.  18S3.  8vo);  Ilassenkunp,  Hin.  Ariama 
"    ■  n  (Harbnrg,  18)5);    Banr,  Gaekidat  (to- 

ft (1S41-B,  S  ToU  gro)i  Ueier,  lOtn  r.  d. 
it  (1844,  S  vols.  8vo) ;  Domer,  tdtn  v.  d. 
firmm  CiriOi,  bd.  i,  aht.  2,  8:  Engl,  tnuiilstion,  dlv. 
LvoLil;  Neander,  CAartAfiuW)),  11,866-436;  Uos- 
ham,  Ck.  HaL  cent,  iv,  pt.  ii,  ch.  t.  §  0  aq. ;  M'alch, 
ffut.  d:  KeCaswiK,  thl.  tl ;  Hasa,  Ci.  i^i'ff.  §  lOS-106; 
Nfuder,  aw.  of  Dosmat,  1, 36!  sq. ;  Hagenbach,  Bin. 
If  DoOriitfet,  jj  89-91,  \  Mi ;  Shedd,  Bio.  n/Daclriiut, 
VOL  i,  bk.  iUi  aenog,  XeaUEae^epddir,  1.  490 ;  Wat- 
•Mi.  ntel.  luMtiMa.  pt.  Ii,  ch.  svl ;  Bright,  Ch.  llif 
Iflfnm  MOam  to  Cialadmi  ([jind.  18G0,  8to)  ;  Ckrit- 
lim  Eranimer  {Unitarian),  xll,  iSS;  Cnnningham, 
HiMriad  Thmhgf.  ch.  ix ;  A.  de  Droglie,  L'E^iie  (t 
tEt^in  AMMia*  a»  IV  SikU  (6  Tcda.  Paris,  1S66; 


I  vols,  i  and  11  contain  tha  reign  of  Constantine ;  vols.  iU 
and  ir  the  relgna  of  Conslans  and  Julian ;  vols,  v  and 
vi  tlia  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Theodosiiu).  On 
modem  Arianlsm,  see,  beeidas  tbe  writen  named  in 
tbe  conrse  of  this  article,  Van  MUdert,  Life  of  IVala- 
lamd  (In  Waterland'a  »'ort».  vol.  i);  Nalaon,  Life  ijf 
Bieiop  BtiU;  Lindaay,  Hulorical  Vitw  of  UnUarHBiim 
(Sodidaii,  Lond.  1788,  8vo};  ('airbalm,  Appendix  to 
Doner's  Aran  q/'Cini^  vol.  v. 

ArlBTB'thea  CAptapaSiic,  apparently  compounded 
of  tha  Penian  preflx  Ari-,  tbe  eaaentlal  element  of  the 
old  national  name  'Apioi  or  'Apiiai,  Herod,  iii,  9S ;  vi], 
T61;  signifying  "honorable;"  see  Dr.  Rosen,  In  the 
Qiuir.  JoiT.  of  Ednca.  Ii.  886;  and  the  Zend  mOH 
"maater,"  Bopp.  FfrjfetcAriide  GTommaUk,  p.  196; 
PoU,  EtgrnalogiKke  FondBKgm,  p.  sxxvl),  a  common 
name  of  tbe  liings  of  Cappadoda  (see  Smitb'a  Diet,  of 
Clfitt.  Bing.  a.  v.),  one  of  whom  ii  named  in  the  Apoo- 
rrpba  (I  Mace,  xv,  £3),  as  ruling  that  country  during 
the  time  of  tbe  Jewish  governor  Simon,  about  B.C. 
139.  Sea  Attaldb.  T1i«  hlng  there  daaignated  la 
donbaaas  Arlainthas  V,  aomamed  PUlopator  (tiXord- 


r<up,  iattr  of  Ut  faHtrr),  who  reigned  B.C.  168-180, 
called  ifithridaltt  before  bis  accasaion  (Died,  xxxi,  or 
vol.  X,  p.  25,  ed.  Bip.),  who  waa  supported  by  Attaloa 
II  in  bia  contest  with  the  pretendent  to  the  throne, 
Holofaniss  or  Orophamea  (Polyb.  iil,  6;  ixjui,  20; 
Appian,  iSjrr.  47 ;  Justin,  xxxv,  1),  bot  waa  bald  preaa- 
ed  by  tha  Syrian  King  Dametrins.  Having  been  re- 
instated on  bis  throne  Ly  the  Romana,  among  whom 
he  had  been  brongbt  up  (Uv.  xKl,  MX  he  aent  his  son 
Demetrius,  in  connection  with  Altalae  of  Pergamoa,  to 
assist  Ptolemy  Philometor  against  the  usurper  Alex- 
ander Balas,  B.C.  162  (Jostin.  xxxv,  1).  8ee  Albi- 
AKDEB.  After  a  reign  of  tbiity-three  yean  he  fell  iv 
battle,  B.C.iao,  while  aiding  tbe  Bomsna  againat  Aria- 
tonicos,  prince  of  Pergamos,  who  had  inherited  the 
throne  of  his  tttbei  Attains  III  (Justin,  xxxvl,  4; 
ixxviJ,  1 ;  IJv.  Epil.  fia).  Letters  were  addreued  to 
him  from  Rome  in  favor  of  the  Jewa  (1  Mace,  xv,  22X 
who  in  after  timea  seem  to  have  been  nomcrona  In  bis 
kingdom  (Acta  U,  9 ;  comp.  1  Pet.  i,  1). 

Ariaa  MontAmoa  (Bbmedictcs),  a  Spanish  priest 
and  Orientalist,  bora  in  Eatremadura  (in  a  mountain- 
ous district,  Khcnce  tbe  name  UoHtaina)  in  1627,  of 

'  ~  I  but  poor  parents.  He  distingulsbed  himaelf 
early  1  y  his  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  language!, 

'  waa  ordained  prieit  In  the  order  of  St.  Jamea,  of 

■b  he  had  become  a  clerk.     The  lishop  of  Sagorla 

him  witb  bim  to  the  Council  of  Ticnt,  after  wblch 

a  retired  to  tba  uionaslcry  of  Our  Lady  "de  loa 

Angelos,"  In  the  mouuuins  of  Andalusia,  whence, 

'    never,  he  was  recalled  by  King  Philip  II,  to  labor 

tha  new  Polyglot  Bible,  which  be  waa  causing  to 
made  after  that  of  Alcala,  at  the  luggeBtion  of  tbe 

.ebrated  printer  Planlin.  Thia  Bible  waa  printed 
St  Antnerp,  In  IG71,  under  the  title  Biblia  Saera,  Be- 
brairt,  Chaidaice,  Grace,  tt  LcOiiu,  FkUippi  !I,  jtegii 
CalkoHci  PirtaU  et  Studio  ad  SaerOfaneCa  Eetlriia 
Cttm  (7Af».  FlanHni  tmd^t  (8  vols.  fol.).  The 
"Polyglot"  in  every  respect  juslified  tha  high  ex- 
pectation which  had  been  formed  of  it ;  but  in  a  voy- 
fmm  the  Natbaiianda  to  Spain  neariy  all  tha 
IB  were  lost.  The  king  remunerated  Arias's  la- 
by  giving  him  a  yearly  pensbn  of  2000  ducats, 
besides  olbar  honorary  rewards  and  lucrative  offices. 
Arias  waa  an  upright,  sincerely  orthodox  Romanist, 
but  he  was  a  daclajed  enemy  of  the  Jcaoita,  and  that 
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ambitious  order  omitted  no  opportunity  to  take  revenge 
on  80  dangerous  a  foe — the  more  powerful  because  his 
orthodoxy  had  never  been  questioned,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  uncommon  erudition.  He  was  accused  of 
Judaism  because  he  had  inserted  in  the  Polyglot  cer- 
tain Chaldee  paraphrases,  which  tended  to  confirm  the 
Jews  in  their  errors.  H  e  made  many  voyages  to  Bome 
to  justify  himself,  and  in  1580  was  honorably  dismiss- 
ed, and  died  at  Seville  in  1598,  prior  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Jago.  Arias*s  numerous  and  extensive  literary 
works  chiefly  belong  to  theological,  but  partly  also  to 
classical  literature,  but  his  Polyglot  certainly  holds 
the  principal  place;  it  is  generally  called  the  *' Ant- 
werp Polyglot,"  or,  from  Uie  patronage  bestowed  on 
it  by  Philip  II,  "  Biblia  Regia,"  and  sometimes  also, 
after  the  printer, ''  Biblia  Plantiniana." 

Axiath,  a  city  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Eccieriiuticaj 
and  thought  by  Porter  {Danuuetu,  ii,  136)  to  be  the 
present  large  city  Ary,  nearly  three  hours  north  of 
Busrah,  at  the  west  base  of  the  Hauran  mountains 
(Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir,  p.  288). 

Arid'aX  (Heb.  Ariday\  ^T^i,^  of  Persian  origin, 
perhaps  meaning  ttrot^;  Sept.  'Ap<racop),  the  ninth 
of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  slain  by  the  Jews  of  Baby- 
lonia (Esth.  ix,  9).     B.C.  cir.  478. 

Arid'atfaa  (Heb.  AridtUha',  Mnn-^'^iM,  same  ety- 
mol.  as  AritUd;  Sept.  Xapfiaxd  v.  r.  Sap/Sojco),  the 
sixth  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman,  slain  by  tiie  Jews  in 
Babylonia  (Esth.  ix,  8).  4  B.C.  cir.  478. 

Ari'Sh  (Heb.  Ar^eh',  only  with  the  art.,  Ml^^KJl, 
tke  lion;  Sept.  'Apia),  the  name  apparently  of  one  of 
the  body-guard  slain  with  King  Pekahiah  at  Samaria 
(2  Kings  XV,  25).     B.C.  757.     See  Aroob. 

A'riSl  (Heb.  AriH%  bK*^*^^,  Sept.  'Af»Wi  ^  ^o^^ 
meaning  **iion  of  God"  and  correctly  enough  render- 
ed by  '*Uon.like"  in  2  Sam.  xxUi,  20;  1  Chron.  xi, 
22.  It  was  applied  as  an  epithet  of  distinction  to  bold 
and  warlike  persons,  as  among  the  Arabians,  who  sur- 
named  All  ''The  Lion  of  God'*  (Abulf.  Ann.  i,  96; 
Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  716).  Others,  as  Thenius,  Winer, 
Ffirst,  look  upon  it  in  these  passages  as  a  proper 
name,  and  translate  **  two  [sons]  of  Ariel,"  supplybig 
the  word  *^3S1,  which  might  easily  have  fallen  out.  See 
Areli. 

1.  One  of  the  chief  men  sent  for  by  Ezra  to  procure 
Levites  for  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  (Ezra  viii, 
16).     B.C.  459. 

2.  The  same  word  is  used  as  a  local  proper  name  in 
Isa.  xxix,  1, 2, 7,  applied  to  Jerusalem,  **  as  victorious 
under  God,"  says  Dr.  Lee ;  and  in  Ezek.  xliil,  15, 16, 
to  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  See  Harbl.  In  this 
latter  passage  Gesenius  (Theg.  Heb.  p.  147)  and  oth- 
ers, unsatisfied  with  the  Hebrew,  resort  to  the  Arabic, 
and  find  the  first  part  of  the  name  in  Ari,  firerheartk 
(cognate  with  Heb.  ^^.K,  light,  i.  e.  fire),  which,  with 
the  Heb.  El,  God,  supplies  what  they  consider  a  more 
satisfactory  signification  (but  see  Havemick,  Comment. 
in  loc.).  It  is  thus  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
altar,  and  then  to  Jerusalem  as  containing  the  altar. 
Henderson  gives  the  word  this  etymology  also  in  the 
passage  in  Isa.  (see  Comment,  in  loc.). 

A'zim.    See  Kirjath-arim. 

Azixnathee'a  {'Apifio^aia,  from  the  Heb.  Rama' 
thahn,  with  the  art,  prefixed),  the  birth-place  of  the 
wealthy  Joseph,  in  whose  sepulchre  our  Lord  was  laid 
(Matt,  xxvii,  57 ;  John  xix,  88).  Luke  (xxiii,  51) 
calls  it  **  a  city  of  the  Jews ;"  which  may  be  explain- 
ed by  1  Mace,  xi,  84,  where  King  Demetrius  thus 
writes :  **  We  have  ratified  unto  them  (the  Jews)  the 
borders  of  Judna,  with  the  three  governments  of 
Apherema,  Lydda,  and  Hamathem  (Pafi^ifi),  that  are 
added  unto  Judna  ftom  the  country  of  Samaria." 
Eusebius  {Onomeut.  s.  v.)  and  Jerome  (Epit.  Pamta) 
fsgaid  the  Arimathwa  of  Joseph  as  the  same  place  as 


the  Raxathaim  of  Samuel,  and  place  it  near  Lyddi 
or  Diospolis  (see  Beland,  Polatt.  p.  579  sq.),  Samnel'i 
birth-place,  the  Ramah  of  1  Sam.  i,  1,  19,  which  ii 
named  in  the  Septuagint  Armaikaim  ('ApfiaOaifi),  and 
by  Josephus  Armatha  (ApfuxOa,  Ant.  v,  10, 2).  Hence 
ArimathsNt  has  by  most  been  identified  with  the  ex- 
isting Ramleh,  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  name 
to  that  of  Ramah  (of  which  Ramathaim  is  the  dual), 
and  because  it  is  near  Lydda  or  Diospolis.  Dr.  Robin- 
son (^Retearches,  iii,  40, 44 ;  new  ed.  iii,  141),  however, 
disputes  this  conclusion  on  the  following  grounds: 
(1.)  That  Abulfeda  alleges  Ramleh  to  have  been  built 
after  the  time  of  Mohammed,  or  about  A.D.  716,  bj 
Suleiman  Abd-al -Malik ;  (2.)  that  "Ramah*'  and 
"  Ramleh"  have  not  the  same  signification ;  (d.)  that 
Ramleh  is  in  a  plain,  while  Ramah  implies  a  town  on 
a  hill  (D*^,  high).  To  these  objections  it  may  be  an- 
swered, (1.)  That  Abulfeda*s  statement  may  mean  no 
more  than  that  Suleiman  r^uHt  the  town,  which  had 
previously  been  in  ruins,  just  as  Behoboam  and  oth- 
ers are  said  to  have  "  built"  many  towns  that  had  ex- 
isted long  before  their  time ;  for  the  Moslems  e^dom 
built  towns  except  on  old  sites  or  out  of  old  nufeeiiak ; 
so  that  there  is  not  a  town  in  all  Palestine  that  is  with 
certainty  known  to  have  been  founded  by  them.  (2.) 
In  such  cases  they  retain  the  old  names,  or  others  r»> 
sembling  them  in  sound,  if  not  in  signification,  whkh 
may  account  for  the  difference  between  "Ramah'* 
and  "  Ramleh."  (8.)  Neither  can  we  assume  that  the 
place  called  Ramah  could  not  be  in  a  plain,  nnlesa  we 
are  ready  to  prove  that  Hebrew  names  were  aiwetaft 
significant  and  appropriate.  This  they  probably  wen 
not.  They  were  so  in  early  times,  but  not  eventosl- 
ly,  when  towns  were  numerous,  and  took  their  names 
arbitrarily  Anom  one  another  without  regard  to  local 
circumstances.  Farther,  if  Arimatluea,  by  being  iden- 
tified with  Ramah,  was  necessarily  in  the  mountains, 
it  could  not  have  been  '*  near  Lydda,"  from  which  the 
hills  are  seven  miles  distant  (see  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  U,  800;  comp.  WUson,  Lands  of  BOie,  ii,  26S). 
See  Ramathaim-zophim. 

Ramleh  is  in  north  lat.  81°  59',  and  east  kmg.  85° 
28',  8  miles  south-east  tnm  Joppa,  and  24  miles  north> 
west  by  west  from  Jerusalem.  It  lies  in  the  fine  un- 
dulating plain  of  Sharon,  upon  the  eastern  aide  of  a 
broad,  low  swell  rising  from  a  fertile  though  sandy 
plain.  Like  Gaza  and  Jaffa,  thb  town  is  surrooaded 
by  olive-groves  and  gardens  of  vegetables  and  deli- 
cious fruits.  Occasional  palm-trees  are  also  seen,  an 
well  as  the  kharob  and  the  sycamore.  The  streets  are 
few ;  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  large 
and  well  built.  There  are  five  mosques,  two  or  morn 
of  which  are  said  to  have  once  been  Christian  chnrdi- 
es ;  and  there  is  here  one  of  the  largest  Latin  oonvente 
in  Palestine.  The  place  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
8000  inhabitants,  of  whom  two  thirds  are  Moslems, 
and  the  rest  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  Church, 
with  a  few  Armenians.  The  inhabitants  carry  on 
some  trade  in  cotton  and  soap.  The  great  camvan- 
road  between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  Smyrna,  and 
Constantinople,  passes  through  Ramleh,  as  well  ob  Uw 
most  frequented  road  for  European  pilgrims  and  tnaT* 
ellers  between  Joppa  and  Jerusalem  (Robinson,  Hi, 
27 ;  Raumer,  p.  215).  The  tower  is  the  most  conapi^ 
nous  object  in  or  about  the  city.  It  stands  a  littla  to 
the  west  of  the  town,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  swcU 
of  land,  and  is  in  the  midst  of  a  large  quadrangular 
enclosure,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  having 
once  been  a  splendid  khan.  The  tower  is  wholly  iso- 
lated, whatever  may  have  been  its  original  destina- 
tion. The  town  is  first  mentioned  under  its  presrnt 
name  by  the  monk  Bernard,  about  A.D.  870.  AbcMit 
A.D.  1150  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaabart,, 
p.  889)  mentions  Ramleh  and  Jerusalem  as  the 
principal  cities  of  Palestbie.  The  first  Crusaders^ 
their  approach,  found  Ramleh  deserted  by  its  inhmt>- 
itants ;  and  with  it  and  ijdda  they  endowed  the 
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Litiii  bishopric  in  Palestioe,  which  took  its  dcnomi- 
nation  ftom  tho  Utter  city.  From  the  situation  of 
Ramkh  between  that  city  and  the  coast,  it  was  a  post 
of  mach  importance  to  the  Cmsaden,  and  they  beid 
possession  of  it  generally  while  Jemsalem  was  in  their 
htods,  end  long  afterward.  In  A.D.  1266  it  was  Anal- 
ly uken  ftom  the  Christians  by  the  Sultan  Bibars. 
Subsequently  it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  accounts  of 
tnTellexs  and  pilgrims,  most  of  whom  rested  there  on 
their  way  to  Jeniaalem.  It  seems  to  have  declined 
very  fast  from  the  time  that  it  came  into  the  possea- 
sioD  of  the  Crusaders.  Benjamin  of  Tndela  {lim,  p. 
79,  ed.  Asher),  who  was  there  in  A.D.  1178,  speaks  of 
it  ss  having  btenfcrmerly  a  considerable  city.  Bekm 
(ObtervaL  p.  811),  in  1547,  mentions  it  as  almost  de- 
serted, scarcely  twelve  houses  being  inhabited,  and 
the  fi^  meetly  untilled.  This  desertion  must  have 
occurred  after  1487 ;  for  Le  Grand,  Vogfoge  de  JJiemsa- 
/l«,fol. xir,  apeaks  of  it  as  a  peopled  tovn  'though 
partly  ruined},  and  of  the  **  seigneur  de  Bama"  as  an 
important  personage.  By  1674  it  had  somewhat  re- 
vivtd,  but  it  was  still  rather  a  large  unwalled  village 
than  a  city,  without  any  good  houses,  the  governor 
himself  being;  miserably  lodged  (Nau,  Vofftuft  Nou- 
wov,  i,  6).  A  century  later  it  remained  much  in  the 
same  state,  the  governor  being  still  ill  lodged,  and 
the  population  scarcely  exceeding  £00  families  (Yol- 
ney,  ii,  220).  Its  recent  state  must,  therefore,  indicsto 
a  degree  of  comparative  prosperity,  the  growth  of  the 
present  centary  (see  Bobinson's  i2e«earcAes,  iii,  83 
iq.)^Kitto,  s.  ▼.     See  Bamar. 

Arindeia  (rd  'ApiWiyXa),  an  episcopal  dty  of  the 
TMrd  Palestine  of  considerable  importance,  n<^ced  in 
the  early  ecdcsiastical  lists  (Beland,  Palatt,  p.  688, 
581);  identified  by  Dr.  Bobinson  (Betearehes,  U,  496) 
vtth  the  site  GliMrumdtL,  near  the  south-east  comer  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  consisting  of  considerable  ruins  on  the 
dope  of  a  hiH,  near  a  spring. 

▲'lioch  CHeb.  Aryok',  •?^'i'*7K,  from  the  Sanscrit 
ATJakOj  veneraMe,  or  perhaps  from  the  Heb.  *^*^K,  a 
Son;  Sept.  *Ap*krx  [v.  r.  in  Dan.  'Apiwxrii,  in  Tob. 
Ei'piMx])  Josephua  Apiovxo^,  Ant,  i,  9,  1 ;  'ApioxoCi 
Awt.  X,  10,  2),  the  name  of  two  men  and  one  place. 

L  A  king  of  Ellasar,  confederate  with  Chedorlao- 
raer  against  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xiv,  1,  9), 
B.C.  dr.  2080  (Jour,  Sw.  LU,  Jan.  18G2).     See  Lot. 

2.  The  captain  of  the  royal  guard  at  the  court  of 
Babylon,  into  whose  charge  Daniel  and  his  fellow 
youths  were  committed  (Dan.  ii,  14).     B.C.  604. 

3.  A  "  plain**  of  the  ElymsMus  (?  Persians),  men- 
tioned  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (!,  6)  as  fhr- 
uishing  aid  to  Arphaxad  in  his  contest  with  Nebuchad- 
neczar;  supposed  by  Grotius  to  mean  the  Oracana 
(Opocava)  of  Ptolemy  (vi,  2, 11),  but  mora  probably 
borrowed  firom  the  first  of  the  above  names  (see 
Fritxsche,  ffamdb.  in  loc.). 

Axia'ai'  (Heb.  Aritay',  *«0***:iK,  from  Sanscrit  Ar- 
/Biay,  arrow  of  Aria;  Sept.  'Pov^voc  v.  r.'Pow^iof), 
the  eighth  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman  slain  ty  the  Jews 
«r  Babylonia  (Esth.  ix,  9).     B.C.  cir.  478. 

Aristar'cllllB  (^Apiorapx^Ci  ^f  nder^  a  fVequent 
Greek  name),  a  faithfid  adherant  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in 
his  labors.  A.D.  51-o7.  He  was  a  native  of  Thessa- 
kmica,  and  became  the  companion  of  Paul  in  his  third 
miiskmar}'  toar,  acoompan3ring  him  to  Ephesus,  where 
he  was  seized  and  nearly  killed  in  the  tumult  raised 
)  y  the  silversmiths  (Acta  xix,  29).  He  left  that  dty 
^h  the  apostle,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  subse- 
qoent  journeys  (Acts  xx,  4),  even  when  taken  as  a 
prisoner  to  Borne  (Acta  xxvii,  2) ;  indeed,  Aristarchns 
was  himself  sent  thither  as  a  prisoner,  or  became  such 
whfle  there  (Phflem.  24),  for  Paul  calls  him  his  '*  fel- 
bw.prisoner**  (Col.  It,  10).  The  traditions  of  the 
Greek  Church  represent  Aristarchus  as  bishop  of 
Apamea  in  PhrrgUi,  and  alle^  that  he  continued  to 
aeeonpany  Paul  after  their  Ubention,  and  was  at 


length  beheaded  along  with  him  at  Bome  in  the  time 
of  Nero.  The  Boman  martyrologies  make  him  bishop 
of  Thessalonica. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

AxlBtdaa  ('Apiffreac)  or  AriatSBUB  ('Apun-aioc), 
a  Cyprian  by  nation,  was  a  high  officer  at  the  court 
of  IHolemy  Philadelphus,  and  was  distinguished  for 
his  military  talente.  Ptolemy,  being  anxious  to  add 
to  his  newly-founded  library  at  Alexandria  (B.C.  278) 
a  copy  of  the  Jewish  law,  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas, 
the  commander  of  his  body-guard,  to  Jerusalem.  They 
carried  presento  to  the  Temple,  and  obtained  from  the 
high-priest,  Eleasar,  a  genuine  copy  of  tho  Pentateuch, 
and  a  body  of  seventy  elders,  six  from  each  tribe,  who 
could  translate  it  into  Greek.  On  their  arrival,  they 
are  said  to  have  completed  the  Alexandrian  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  termed  the  "  Septua- 
glnt"  from  the  number  of  translaton.  The  story 
about  the  translation  resta  chiefly  on  the  reputed  letter 
of  Aristeas  himself,  but  it  is  told,  with  a  few  differences, 
by  Aristobulus,  the  Jewish  philosopher  (Euseb.  Prop. 
A'r.  xiii,  12),  by  Philo  Judasus  (Vit,  Mot,  2),  and  Jo- 
sephus  (Ant,  xU,  2) ;  also  by  Justin  Martyr  {Cohort,  ad 
Grae,  p.  18 ;  Apol,  p.  72 ;  Dial,  cum  Trffph,  p.  297), 
IreuBus  {Adv,  Haer,  iii,  25),  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Slrom,  i,  260),  Tertullian  {Apolog,  18),  Euseb.  (Prvep, 
£v,  viii,  1),  Athanasins  (iS^fi!^.  8,  Scrip.  U,  156),  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (Caiech.  p.  ti&^  87),  Epiphanius  (De  Ment. 
et  Pond.  8),  Jerome  (Pra/,  in  Pentateuch;  Quatt,  m 
Gem,  Pro€em,\  Augustine  (De  civ,  Dei,  xviii,  42,  48), 
Chrysostom  (Adv.  Jud,  i,  448),  Hilary  of  Poictiera  (Jn 
Ptalm.  2),  and  Theodoret  (Prof,  in  Ptalm,),  The  let- 
ter was  printed,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Schard  (BasU. 
1561,  8vo) ;  reprinted  at  Oxford  (1692,  8to);  best  ed. 
in  Gallandii  Bib^h  Pair,  ii,  771  (Fabridi  Bibl.  Gngc. 
iU,  669 ;  in  Engl,  by  Uwis  (Lend.  1715, 12mo).  See 
Fiirstt  Bib.  Jud.  1,  51  sq.    Comp.  Sbftuaoizit. 

Arintldea,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  who  became 
a  Christian,  without,  howeyer,  forsaking  his  original 
profession.  He  presented  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  at 
the  same  time  with  Quadntus,  an  Apology  for  tho 
Christian  Faith,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebiua 
and  Jerome,  and  even  as  lato  as  that  of  Usuardus,  and 
Addo  of  Vienne,  if  the  account  given  of  the  passion  of 
St.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  may  be  relied  on.  Aria- 
tides  flourished  about  A.D.  128.  Jerome  says  that  his 
Apology  was  filled  with  passages  from  the  writings  of 
the  philoaophers,  and  that  Justin  afterward  made  much 
use  of  it.  He  ia  commemcnted  August  81st. — Cave, 
Bitt,  LU,  anno  128 ;  Euseb.  Bitt,  Eed,  Ub.  iv,  cap.  iii ; 
Lardner,  Work;  ii,  808 ;  Fabricius,  Bib.  Grmc,  ri,  89. 

Axlstoba'lns  ('ApiorvpovXot,  best  coumelhrj  a 
fVeqnent  Grecian  name),  the  name  of  several  men  in 
sacred  history. 

1.  A  Jewish  priest  (2  Mace,  i,  10),  who  resided  in 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ftolemy  (VI)  Philometor  (comp. 
Grimm,  2  Mace,  i,  9).  In  a  letter  of  Judas  Macca- 
bsBus  he  is  addressed  (B.C.  166)  as  the  representative 
of  the  Egyptian  Jews  ('ApiaTofiovX^  ,  .  ,  Kai  roic  iv 
Aiy,  'lovi.  2  Mace.  1.  c),  and  is  further  styled  **  the 
teacher"  (itiaouaXoCf  i.  e.  counsellor  ?)  of  the  king. 
Josephus  makes  no  mention  of  him ;  and  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  letter  itself  is  doubtful  (De  Wette,  Einltit. 
i,  418) ;  yet  there  may  have  lived  at  this  time  an  emi- 
nent Jew  of  this  name  at  the  Egyptian  court.  Some 
have  thought  him  identical  with  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher of  the  name  (Clem.  Alex.  Str,  v,  98 ;  Euseb. 
Pnrp.  Ev,  viii,  9),  who  dedicsted  to  Ptol.  Philometor 
his  allegorical  exposition  of  the  Pentateuch  (BipKovq 
IJifiytiTtKtIiQ  Tov  Movoiiitg  ySfiov,  Euseb.  Hitt.  Eecl, 
vii,  82).  Considerable  fhigmenta  of  this  work  hare 
been  preserved  by  Clement  and  Eosebius  (Euseb. 
Prop,  Evang.  Til,  18,  14;  viii  (8),  9,  10;  xiii,  12;  in 
which  the  Clementine  ftagmento  recur) ;  but  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  quotations  has  been  vigorously  con- 
tested. It  was  denied  by  B.  Simon  and  especially 
by  Hody  (Dt  bibl,  text,  orig,  p.  50  sq.  Oxon.  1700), 
who  was  answered  by  Yalckenaer  (Diatribe  de  Ariet^ 
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Imh  JudasOj  Lagd.  Bat.  1806) ;  and  Yalckenaer'a  ar- 
guments are  now  generally  oonsidered  conclusive 
(Gfrdrer,  PhUo,  ii,  71  sq. ;  D&hne,  Jud.  Alex,  Beliff,- 
Philos.  U,  73  sq. ;  Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Itr,  iv,  294 
n.)  The  object  of  Aristobnlns  was  to  prove  that  the 
peripatetic  doctrines  were  based  ())/or^fo^ai)  on  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets ;  and  his  work  has  an  addition- 
al interest  as  showing  that  the  Jewish  doctrines  were 
first  brought  into  contact  with  the  Aristotelian  and 
not  with  the  Platonic  philosophy  (comp.  Matter,  Hi»t, 
de  VicoU  d'Alex.  iii,  158  sq.).  The  ftugments  which 
remain  are  discussed  at  length  in  the  works  quoted 
above,  which  contain  also  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  chronological  difflcalties  of  the  different  ac- 
counts of  Aristobulus.  (See  Eichhom,  BibUoih.  d. 
bUd.  lit.  V,  258  sq.) — Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  The  eldest  son  of  John  Hyrcanus,  prince  of  Jn- 
d»a.  In  B.C.  110,  he,  together  with  his  brother  An- 
tigonns,  successfully  prosecuted  for  his  father  the 
siege  of  Samaria,  which  was  destro3'ed  the  following 
year  (Josephus,  ArU.  xiii,  10,  2  and  8 ;  ITor,  i,  2,  7). 
Hyrcanus  dying  in  B.C.  107,  Aristobulus  took  the 
title  of  king,  this  being  the  first  instance  of  the  as- 
sumption of  that  name  since  the  Babylonian  captivity 
(but  see  Strabo,  xvi,  762),  and  secured  his  power  by 
the  imprisonment  of  all  hb  brothers  except  his  favor- 
ite one  Antigonus,  and  by  the  murder  of  his  mother, 
to  whom  Hyrcanus  had  left  the  government  by  will. 
The  life  of  Antis^nus  was  soon  sacrificed  to  his  broth- 
er's suspicions  through  the  intrigues  of  the  queen  and 
her  party,  and  the  remorse  felt  by  Aristobulus  for  his 
execution  increased  the  illness  under  which  he  was 
at  the  time  suffering,  and  thus  hastened  his  own  death, 
B.C.  106.  During  his  rei^n  the  Ituneans  were  sut>- 
dued  and  compelled  to  adopt  the  Jewish  law.  He 
also  received  the  name  of  <>cX€X\i;v  from  the  favor 
which  he  showed  the  Greeks  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  11  \ 
War,  i,  8).^Smith,  Didt,  ofCkut,  Biog.  s.  v. 

3.  The  younger  son  of  Alexander  Jannsns  by 
Alexandra  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  16,  1 ;  War,  i,  5,  1). 
During  the  nine  years  of  his  mother's  reign  he  set 
himself  against  the  party  of  the  Pharisees,  whose  in- 
fluence she  had  sought ;  and  after  her  death,  B.C.  70, 
he  made  war  againnt  his  eldest  brother  Hyrcanus,  and 
obtained  ftom  him  the  resignation  of  the  crown  and 
the  high-priesthood,  chiefly  through  the  aid  of  his  fa- 
ther's friends  whom  Alexandra  had  placed  in  the  sev- 
eral fortresses  of  the  country  to  save  them  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  Pharisees  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiii,  16; 
xiv,  1,  2;  War,  i,  5;  6,  1).  In  B.C.  65  Judsa  was 
invaded  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Petraoa,  with  whom, 
at  the  instigation  of  Antipater  the  Iduma»an,  Hyrcanus 
had  taken  refuge.  By  him  Aristobulus  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  and  besieged  in  Jerusalem ;  but  Aretas  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  by  Scaurus  and  Gabinius, 
Pompey's  lieutenants,  whose  intervention  Aristobulus 
had  purchased  (Joseph.  AtU,  xiv,  2 ;  8,  2 ;  War,  i,  6, 
2  and  8).  In  B.C.  63  he  pleaded  his  cause  before 
Pompey  at  Damascus,  but  finding  him  disposed  to 
favor  Hyrcanus,  he  returned  to  J^«a  and  prepared 
for  war.  On  Pompey's  approach,  Aristobulus,  who 
had  fled  to  the  fortress  of  Alexandrium,  was  persuaded 
to  obey  his  summons  and  appear  before  him;  and, 
being  compelled  to  sign  an  order  for  the  surrender  of 
the  garrison,  he  withdrew  in  impotent  discontent  to 
Jerusalem.  Pompey  still  advanced,  and  Aristobulus 
again  met  him  and  made  submission ;  but,  his  friends 
in  the  city  refusing  to  perform  the  terms,  Pompey  be- 
sieged and  took  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  Aristo- 
bulus and  his  children  as  prisoners  (Joseph.  'Ant,  xiv, 
8,  4;  W€Br,  i,  6,  7;  Plut.  Pomp,  89,  45;  Strabo,  xvi, 
762 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii,  15, 16).  Appian  (Bdl.  MUh, 
1117)  erroneously  represents  him  as  having  been  put 
to  death  immediately  after  Pompey's  triumph.  In 
B.C.  57  he  escaped  from  confinement  at  Rome  with 
his  son  Antigonus,  and,  returning  to  Jndiea,  was  join- 
ed by  Urge  numbers  of  his  countiymen,  and  renewed 


the  war ;  but  he  was  besieged  and  taken  at  Hacharsfc 
the  fortifications  of  which  he  was  attempting  to  r^ 
store,  and  was  sent  back  to  Bome  by  Gabiniug  (Jo- 
seph. Ant,  xiv,  6, 1 ;  li^or,  1,  8, 6 ;  Plot.  Ant,  8;  Dioa 
Cass,  xxxix,  56).  In  B.C.  49  he  was  again  relesMd 
by  Julius  CflBsar,  who  sent  him  into  Jod«a  to  fonraid 
his  interests  there,  but  he  was  poisoned  on  th«  way 
by  some  of  Pompey 's  party  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv,  7,4; 
War,  i,  9, 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xli,  18).— 75. 

4.  The  grandson  of  No.  8,  and  the  son  of  Alexan- 
der, and  brother  of  Herod's  wife  Mariamne.  Hia 
mother  Alexandra,  indignant  at  Herod's  having  be- 
stowed the  high-priesthood  on  the  obscure  Ansaelos, 
endeavored  to  obtain  that  office  for  her  son  from  An- 
tony through  the  influence  of  Cleopatra.  Herod, 
fearing  the  consequences  of  this  application,  and  niged 
by  Mtfiamne's  entreaties,  deposed  Ananelua,  and  made 
Aristobulus  high-priest,  the  latter  being  only  17  years 
old  at  the  time.  The  king,  however,  still  suspecting 
Alexandra,  and  keeping  a  strict  and  annoying  watch 
upon  her  movements,  she  renewed  her  complaints  and 
designs  against  him  with  Cleopatra,  and  at  length 
made  an  attempt  to  escape  into  Egypt  with  her  aon. 
Herod  discovered  this,  and  affected  to  pardon  it;  but 
soon  after  he  caused  Aristobulus  to  be  treachersos^ 
drowned  at  Jericho,  B.C.  85  (Joseph.  Ant,  zv,  3;  War, 
i,  22,  2).— 75. 

5.  One  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Mariamne, 
and  sent  with  his  brother  Alexander  to  Rome,  where 
they  were  educated  in  the  house  of  Pollio  (Josephus, 
Afit,  XV,  10,  1).  On  their  return  to  Judsn,  the  sos- 
picions  of  Herod  were  excited  against  them  by  their 
brother  Antipater  (q.  v.),  aided  by  Pheroras  and  their 
aunt  Salome,  though  Berenice,  the  danghwer  of  the 
latter,  was  married  to  Aristobulus ;  the  young  men 
themselves  supplying  their  enemies  with  a  handle 
against  them  by  the  indiscreet  expression  of  theb 
indignation  at  their  mother's  death.  In  B.C.  11  they 
were  accused  by  Herod  at  Aquilea  before  Aognstos, 
through  whose  mediation,  however,  he  was  reconciled 
to  them.  Three  years  after  Aristobulua  was  again 
involved  with  his  brother  in  a  charge  of  plotting 
against  th'^ir  father,  but  a  second  reconciliation  was 
effected  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadoda,  the  ta&gX" 
in-law  of  Alexander.  A  third  accusation,  through  the 
arts  of  Euryales,  a  Laoedsemonian  adventurer,  proved 
fatal.  By  permission  of  Augustus,  the  two  young  men 
were  arraigned  by  Herod  before  a  council  convened 
at  Ber}*tus  (at  which  they  were  not  even  aUowed  to 
be  present  to  defend  themselves),  and,  being  condemn- 
ed, were  soon  after  strangled  at  Sebiaste,  KC.  6  (Jo- 
seph. Ant,  xvi,  1-4 ;  8 ;  10 ;  11 ;  War,  i,  28-27 ;  comp. 
Strabo,  xvi,  765).— 75.     See  Alexander. 

6.  Sumamed  **  the  younger"  (o  vewrcpoCf  Joeepbns, 
Ant,  xxi,  2),  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  Aristobnlns 
and  Berenice,  and  the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Himself  and  his  two  brothers  (Agrippa  I  and  Herod, 
the  future  king  of  Chalcis)  were  educated  at  Botne, 
together  with  Claudius,  who  was  afterward  emperor, 
and  who  appears  to  have  regarded  Aristobnlna  with 
preat  favor  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  5, 4 ;  6,  8 ;  xx,  1,  2)u 
He  lived  at  enmity  with  his  brother  Agrippa,  and  drove 
him  fhmi  the  protection  of  Flaccus,  proconsul  of  Syria, 
on  the  charge  of  having  been  bribed  by  the  Damas- 
cenes to  support  their  cause  with  the  proconsul  against 
the  Sidonians  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  6,  8).  Wben 
Caligula  sent  Petronius  to  Jerusalem  to  set  up  the 
statues  in  the  Temple,  Aristobulus  joined  in  tbie  re- 
monstrance against  the  procedure  (Josephus,  Ani^ 
xviii,  8;  War,  ii,  10;  Tadt.  Hut,  v,  9).  He  died  m 
he  had  lived,  in  a  private  station  (Joeephns,  YTor,  ii, 
11,  6),  having,  as  appears  from  the  letter  of  Claadias 
to  the  Jews  in  Josephus  (Ant,  xx,  1,  2),  survived  has 
brother  Agrippa,  who  died  in  A.D.  44.  He  was  nanr- 
ried  to  Jotapa,  a  princess  of  Kmessa,  by  whom  he  left 
a  daughter  of  the  same  name  (Josephna,  AnU  xviii,  &» 
4;  Ifar,  U,  11,  6).— 75. 
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7.  Sod  of  Haiod,  king  of  Cbaldt,  gnadaon  of  the 

Aiistobnliia  who  wu  ttranglod  at  SebastOf  aad  great- 

gnadmm  of  Herod  the  Great.     In  A.D.  55  Nero  made 

him  king  of  Armenia  Minor,  in  order  to  wenre  that 

prorinee  from  the  Parthians;  and  in  A.D.  61,  the 

emperOT  added  to  his  dominions  some  portion  of  the 

Greater  Aimenin,  which  had  been  given  to  Tignnes 

(Joiephiu,  AitL  xx,  8, 4 ;  Tacit.  Ann.  xiii,  7 ;  xir,  26). 

AristobaloB  appears  (from  Joeephus,  War,  rii,  7,  1) 

to  have  also  obtained  from  the  Romans  his  father's 

kingdom  of  Clialcis,  which  had  been  taken  tnm  his 

ooosin,  Agrippa  II,  in  A.D.  52;  and  he  is  mentioned 

as  joming  CaMnnios  Psrtns,  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  the 

war  against  Antiochns,  king  of  Commagene,  in  the 

fowih  year  of  Vespasian,  or  A.  D.  78  (Joseph.  i5.).    He 

WBS  married  to  Sidome^  daughter  of  the  infamous  He- 

rodias,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Herod,  Agrippa, 

and  Aristobnlos ;  of  these,  nothing  further  is  recorded 

(Josephos,  Ant,  xviii,  5,  4). — Jb. 

8.  A  persoa,  perhaps  a  Roman,  named  by  Pftnl  in 
Rom.  xvi,  10,  where  he  sends  salutations  to  his  house- 
hold. A.D.  56.  He  is  not  himself  saluted ;  hence  he 
nay  not  liave  been  a  beUever,  or  he  may  have  been 
absent  or  dead.  Tradition  represents  him  as  brother 
of  Barnabas,  and  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  al- 
leges that  he  was  ordained  a  bishop  by  Barnabas,  or 
bj  Paul,  whom  he  followed  in  his  travds,  and  that  he 
vas  eventually  sent  into  Britain,  where  he  labored 
with  much  success,  and  where  be  at  length  died  {Men- 
dog.  Grmc.  ill,  17  sq.).— Kitto,  s.  t. 

Aristotle  (ApurrorkXfic),  one  of  the  greatest  ph!> 
loeopfaers  of  ancient  times,  whose  philosophical  system 
has  exercised  Tor  a  long  time  a  controlling  influence 
on  the  development  of  Christian  philosophy  and  en 
Christian  literaiture  in  general.  Aristotle  was  bom 
io  B.C.  384,  at  Stagin,  in  Macedonia,  whence  he  re- 
ceived his  surname,  The  Stagirite.  He  was  first  in- 
rtmcted  by  his  father,  Nicomachos,  the  privat'^  phy- 
•kian  of  King  Augustus  III  of  Macedonia ;  afterward 
hj  Proxenos  in  Atameus.  At  the  age  of  17  years  he 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  enjoyed  for  20  years  the 
instruction  of,  and  intercourse  with,  Plato.  In  B.C. 
848  he  was  appointed  by  Philip  of  Macedonia  teacher 
of  Ills  son  Alexander.  About  885  he  returned  to  Ath- 
sos,  where  be  established  a  new  school  of  philosophy 
in  the  "  Lyceum**  (Avcfiov,  so  called  from  an  epithet 
of  ApolloX  a  gymnasium  near  the  city.  There  he  in- 
structed In  the  mornings  a  select  circle  of  disciples 
{Acroata,  EaoUriet\  whUe  in  the  afternoons  he  gave 
popular  lectures  to  all  kinds  of  readers  (Eroterics). 
After  having  taught  for  18  years  he  was  accused  of 
impiety,  and  compelled  to  leave  Athens.  He  went 
to  ChaJck,  and  died  soon  after  (B.C.  822).  At  Stagira 
so  annual  festival,  called  the  **  Aristotelea,"  was  cele- 
brated in  hie  honor.  According  to  a  Jewish  legend, 
lie  is  said  to  have  turned  Jew  in  consequence  of  a  con- 
vcfsation  held  vrith  a  Jew'  at  Athens.  He  is  said  to 
bave  composed  about  800  works,  lists  of  which  are 
given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  others.  Many  of  his 
works  are  lost ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  that 
boar  his  name  are  undoubtedly  spurious.  The  oldest 
tonplete  edition  ef  his  works  was  published  b}*  Aldus 
Hanutius  (Venice,  1495-98,  5  vols.  foL);  the  latest 
sod  best  by  Imman.  Bekker  (Berlin,  1831  sq.  4  vols.). 
—Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Biog^.f^.  v. 

The  inflnence  of  the  philosophic  system  of  Aristotle 
on  the  inteUectnal  development  of  the  human  race  has 
been  more  extensive  and  more  lasting  than  that  of 
aay  other  philosopher  except  Plato.  This  supremacy 
fa  to  be  ascribed  (1)  to  his  method,  which  not  only  re- 
itrieled  the  rani^e  of  human  observation  and  thought, 
but  also  Axed  the  laws  of  their  opention,  so  far  as  the 
iield  of  the  oater  worid  la  concerned,  on  principles 
findamental  to  the  human  mind;  (2)  to  his  logic, 
which  grew  ont  of  his  method  and  also  complemented 
it;  (3)  to  the  .practical  character  of  his  intellect,  and 
the  pnwttcal  tendency  of  his  speculations,  even  thei 


most  subtle ;  and  (4)  to  the  comparative  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  his  system,  which  arises  partly  from  the 
really  luminous  clearness  of  his  own  intellect,  and 
partly  ftom  the  £act  that  the  most  profound  problems  of 
philosophy  do  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  method 
when  confined  to  its  legitimate  application.  His  meth- 
od is  the  s(M»Ued  empirical  one,  viz.,  to  begin  with  the 
observation  of  phenomena,  and  to  reason  upon  them. 
**  *  Art  commences  when,  ftom  a  great  number  of  expe- 
riences, one  general  conception  is  formed,  which  will 
embrace  all  similar  cases ;  experience  is  the  knowledge 
of  individual  things ;  art  is  that  of  universals*  (Afeto* 
pkf*.  i,  1).  What  Aristotle  here  calls  *  art'  is  plains 
ly  what  we  now  call  *  induction;*  and  had  he  ad- 
hered throughout  to  the  method  here  indicated,  he 
would  have  been,  in  reality,  what  Bacon  is  called,  the 
father  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  The  distinction 
between  Aristotle  and  Plato  is,  that  while  both  held 
that  science  could  only  be  formed  from  universals,  ra 
KoBoKov,  Aristotle  contended  that  such  universals  had 
purely  a  subjective  existence,  i.  e.  that  they  were 
nothing  more  than  the  inductions  derived  ftom  par- 
ticular facts.  He  therefore  made  experience  the  ba^ 
sis  <4  ttll  science,  and  reason  the  arehitect.  Plato 
made  reason  the  basis.  The  tendency  of  the  one  was 
to  direct  m^n  to  the  observation  and  interrogation  of 
nature,  that  of  the  other  was  to  direct  man  to  the  con- 
templation of  ideas'*  (Lewes,  HUi.  of  PkUosophj^^  ii, 
114).  I  n  passing  ftom  Plato  to  Aristotle,  the  thoughtful 
student  observes  that  he  comes  into  a  different  if  not 
a  lower  atmosphere.  The  end  of  all  Plato's  teaching 
is  to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  Sophists,  that  the  mind 
of  man  is  not  its  own  standard ;  the  tendency  of  Aris- 
totle's teaching  is  to  show  that  it  is.  It  has  been  the 
fashion,  since  HegePs  exposition  of  Aristotie,  to  deny 
that  his  doctrine  is  substantially  realism,  in  the  em- 
pirical sense,  as  opposed  to  Plato's  idealism.  To  illus« 
trate :  Both  Plato  and  Aristotle  could  say  that  **  dia- 
lectics is  that  science  which  discovere  the  difference 
between  the  false  and  the  true.  But  the  false  in  Plato 
is  the  semblance  which  any  object  presents  to  the  sen- 
sualised  mind ;  the  true  the  very  substance  and  mean- 
ing of  that  object.  The  false  in  Aristotle  is  a  wrong 
affirmation  concerning  any  matter  whereof  the  mind 
takes  cognizance ;  the  true  a  right  affirmation  con- 
cerning the  same  matter.  Hence  the  dialectic  of  the 
one  treats  of  the  way  whereby  we  obtain  to  a  clear 
and  vital  perception  of  things ;  the  dialectic  of  the 
other  treats  of  the  way  In  which  we  discourse  of 
things.  Words  to  the  one  are  the  means  whereby  we 
descend  to  an  apprehension  of  realities  of  which  there 
are  no  sensible  exponents.  Words  to  the  other  are 
the  formulas  wherein  we  set  forth  our  notions  and 
judgments.  The  one  desires  to  ascertain  of  what  hid« 
den  meaning  the  word  is  an  index ;  the  other  desires 
to  prevent  the  word  from  transgressing  certain  bound- 
aries which  he  has  fixed  for  it.  Hence  it  happened 
that  the  sense  and  leading  maxim  of  Plato's  philoso- 
phy became  not  only  more  distasteful,  but  positively 
more  unintelligible  to  hie  wisest  disciple  than  to  many 
who  had  not  studied  in  the  Academy,  or  who  had  set 
themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  When  Aristotie 
had  matured  his  system  of  dialectics,  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  so  perfect  and  satisfactory  that  he  could  not 
even  dream  of  any  thing  lying  outside  of  its  circle, 
and  incapable  of  being  brought  under  its  rules.  He 
felt  that  he  had  discovered  all  the  forms  under  which 
it  is  possible  to  set  down  any  proposition  in  words ; 
and  what  there  could  be  besides  this,  what  opening 
there  could  be  for  another  region  entirely  out  of  the 
government  of  these  forms,  he  had  no  conception.  At 
any  rate,  if  there  were  such  a  one,  it  must  be  a  vague, 
uninhabited  world.  To  suppose  it  peopled  with  other, 
and  those  more  real  and  distinct  forms,  was  the  ex« 
travagance  of  philosophical  deliriam.  Accordingly, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  substantial  ideas— • 
of  ideas,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  the  grounds  of  all 
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our  fonns  of  thoaght,  and  conseqaently  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  them,  he  is  reduced  to  the  stnnge,  and,  for  so 
consummate  a  logician,  most  disagneable  necessity 
of  begging  the  -whole  question ;  of  arguing  that,  since 
these  ideas  ought  to  be  included  under  some  of  the  as- 
certained conditions  of  logic,  and  by  the  hypothesis  are 
not  included  under  any,  they  must  be  fictitious'*  (Mau- 
rice, Moral  and  Metapk,  PhUo»ophf^  ch.  vi,  div.  iii,  §  2). 
In  order  to  classify  facts,  and  to  arrive  at  the  uni- 
I  versal  fh>m  the  particular,  we  must  reason ;  and  the 
j  theory  of  reasoning  is  logic,  which,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, is  the  arganon  or  instrument  of  all  science,  quoad 
/ormam.  In  this  field  the  pre-eminence  of  Aristotle 
is  indisputable ;  he  msy,  indeed,  be  said  to  have  in- 
vented logic  as  the  formal  part  of  reasoning,  and  it 
remains  to  this  day  substantially  what  he  made  it. 
Grote  observes  that  **what  was  begun  by  Socrates, 
and  improved  by  Plato,  was  embodied  as  a  part  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  formal  logic  hy  the  genius 
of  Aristotle ;  a  system  which  was  not  only  of  extraor- 
dinary value  in  reference  to  the  processes  and  contro- 
versies of  its  time,  but  which  also,  having  become  in- 
sensibly worked  into  the  minds  of  instructed  men,  has 
contributed  much  to  form  what  is  correct  in  the  jiab- 
its  of  modem  thinking.  Though  it  has  now  been  en- 
larged and  recast  by  some  modem  authors  (especially 
by  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  admirable  System  of 
Logic)  into  a  structure  commensurate  with  the  vast 
increase  of  knowledge  and  extension  of  positive  meth- 
od belonging  to  the  present  day,  we  must  recollect 
that  the  distance  between  the  best  modem  logic  and 
that  of  Aristotle  is  hardly  so  great  as  that  between 
Aristotle  and  those  who  preceded  him  by  a  century — 
Empedocles,  Anaxagoros,  and  the  P3rthagnreans ;  and 
that  the  movement  in  advance  of  these  latter  com- 
mences with  Socrates"  (JRutory  of  Greece^  pt.  ii,  ch. 
Ixviii). 

In  Psychology  Aristotle  anticipated  a  great  deal 
of  what  is  called  **  mental  philosophy"  at  present. 
The  soul,  he  says,  is  an  entity ;  not  the  product  of 
matter  or  of  organization,  but  distinct  fh>m  the  body, 
though  not  separable  from  it  as  to  its  form  {De  Ammo, 
ii,  1).  In  this  principle  he  agrees  with  Plato,  and  it 
saves  his  doctrine  from  becoming  wholly  materialistic, 
a  tendency  natural  to  the  empirical  method.  "The 
faculties  (Swufuti)  of  the  soul  are  production  and  nu- 
trition {De  Anim,  ii,  2,  4;  De  Gener,  Anim.  ii,  d), 
sensation  (Ibid,  ii,  6,  6, 12;  iii,  12),  thought  {to  Sia- 
vorfTiKov),  and  will  or  impulse.  His  remarks  are  par- 
ticularly interesting  on  the  manifestations  of  the  cog- 
nitive powers  {De  Anim.  ii,  6 ;  iii,  12  sq. ;  De  Sentu  ei 
Sennbili)^  i.  e.  on  the  senses ;  on  common  sense  (rocvi) 
aioBtjoiff) ;  the  first  attempt  toward  a  clearer  indica- 
tion of  consciousness  {Ibid,  iii,  1  sq.)i  on  imagination, 
reminiscence,  and  memory  {Ibid,  iii,  8,  et  />e  J/emo- 
ria).  The  act  of  intuition  and  perception  is  a  recep- 
tion of  the  forms  of  objects ;  and  thought  is  a  recep- 
tion of  the  forma  presupposed  by  feeling  and  imagina- 
tion {Ibid,  iii,  4).  Hence  a  passive  {'7ro9i}rueo^,  intel- 
lectus  patiens)  and  an  acHve  understanding  (iroii^ruroc 
vovc*  intellectus  agens).  The  first  implies  receptivity 
for  those  forms,  therefore  it  has  the  closest  relation 
with  the  faculty  of  feeling,  and  hence  with  the  body ; 
to  the  latter,  which  elaborates  those  forms  into  judg- 
ing {viroXaftftavftv)  and  inferring  {XoyiZfo9ai\  and 
which  moreover  itself  thinks,  appertains  indestructi- 
bility (immortality  without  consciousness  or  memory) 
{De  Anim.  ii,  1-6;  iii,  2  sq.  6).  Thought  itself  is  a 
power  separate  from  the  body,  coming  ih>m  without 
into  man  {De  Gener.  Anim.  ii,  3),  similar  to  the  ele- 
ment of  the  stars  (Cic.  Acad  Quasi,  i,  7).  Further, 
the  understanding  is  theoretical  or  practical ;  it  is  the 
latter,  inasmuch  as  it  proposes  ends  and  aims.  The 
will  {optKtc)  is  an  impulse  directed  toward  matters  of 
practice— -that  is  to  say,  toward  good ;  which  is  real  or 
apparent,  according  as  it  procures  a  durable  or  a  tran- 
lient  enjoyment  {De  An.  Ui,  9-11 ;  £th.  iii,  vi):  opt^tt  it 


subdivided  into  povXiimc  and  ImBvfua — the  tctff,  pro|^ 
erly  so  called,  and  desire.  Pleasure  is  the  result  of 
the  perfect  exertion  of  a  power — an  exertion  by  which 
the  power  again  is  perfected.  The  noblest  pleasures 
spring  fh>m  reason  {Ethie,  x,  4,  6,  8).'* — ^Tennemann, 
§146. 

From  Psychology  we  proceed  to  Metaphyaica,  or 
"  the  first  philosophy,"  as  Aristotle  called  it,  L  e.  the 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  being.    Had  Aristotle 
adhered  strictly  to  his  own  empirical  method,  he  would 
have  confined  himself  to  the  relative,  and  not  sought 
the  absolute  at  all.    His  prima  philosopkia  deals  with 
the  unchangeable,  while  physical  science  deals  with 
change  or  movement.     *'  Matter,"  he  said,  "  exists  in 
a  threefold  form.     It  is,  I.  Substance,  perceptible  by 
the  senses,  which  is  finite  and  perishable.     This  sub- 
stance is  either  the  abstract  substance,  or  the  substance 
connected  with  form  (»i^oc).     II.  The  higher  sub- 
stance, which,  though  perceived  by  the  senses,  is  im- 
perishable, such  as  are  the  heavenly  bodies.     Here 
the  active  principle  (tWpyria)  steps  in,  which,  in  so 
far  as  it  contains  that  which  is  to  lie  produced,  la  un- 
derstanding {vovii).    That  which  it  contains  is  the 
purpose  {t6  ov  cvcko),  which  purpose  is  realized  in  the 
act.     Here  we  have  the  two  extremes  of  potentiality 
and  agency,  matter  and  thought.     The  often-men- 
tioned entelechic  is  the  relation  between  these  two 
extremes.     It  is  the  point  of  transition  between  cvvo- 
fit^  and  Ivipyua,  and  is  accordingly  the  cause  of  mo- 
tion, or  efficient  cause,  and  represents  the  soul.     III. 
The  third  form  of  substance  is  tliat  in  which  the  three 
forms  of  power,  efficient  cause  and  eflfect,  are  united — 
the  absolute  substance,  eternal  unmoved,  God  him- 
self" (Uwes,  Hist.  ofPhUosophy,  ii,  126).     As  to  the 
ralative  place  of  the  idea  of  God  in  the  systems  of 
Plato  and  of  Aristotle,  Maurice  well  remarks  that  *'it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  recognition  of  an  abeolnte 
being,  of  an  absolute  good,  was  that  which  gave  life 
to  the  whole  doctrine  of  Plato,  and  without  which  it 
is  unmeaning;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  merely  the 
crowning  result,  or,  at  least,  the  necessary  postulate 
of  Aristotle's  philosophy.     In  strict  consistency  with 
this  diflTerence,  it  was  a  being  to  satisfy  the'wanta 
of  man  which  Plato  sighed  for ;  it  was  a  first  cause 
of  things  to  which  Aristotle  did  homage.     The  first 
would  part  with  no  indication  or  symbol  of  the  truth 
that  God  has  held  intercourse  with  men,  has  made 
himself  known  to  them ;  the  second  was  content 
seeking  in  nature  and  logic  for  demonstrations  of 
attributes  and  his  unity.     When  we  use  personal  lan- 
guage to  describe  the  God  of  whom  Plato  speaks,  we 
feel  that  we  are  using  that  which  suits  beat  with  hia 
feelings  and  his  principles  even  when,  through  rever- 
ence or  ignorance,  he  forbean  to  use  it  himself.    When 
we  use  personal  language  to  describe  the  deity  of 
Aristotle,  we  feel  that  it  is  improper  and  unsuitable, 
even  if,  through  deference  to  ordinary  notions,  or  the 
difficulty  of  inventing  any  other,  he  refoits  to  it  him- 
self" (Maurice,  Moral  and  Metepk.  PkHoscpkf,  ch.  vi, 
div.  iii,  §  6). 

/Vucfica/ philosophy,  according  to  Aristotle,  includes 
ethics,  the  laws  of  the  individual  moral  life ;  oecatkom- 
ics,  those  of  the  family ;  and  politics,  those  of  msia  in 
the  state.  His  **  inquiry  starts  from  the  conception 
of  a  sovereign  good  and  final  end.  The  final  end  (ri> 
Xoq)  is  happiness  {wSatfioviaf  tvvfM^id),  which  is  the 
result  of  the  energies  of  the  soul  {tv  fiitgi  rtXf  i^)  in  a 
perfect  life  {Efk.  Nic.  i,  1-7 ;  x,  5,  6);  to  it  appertnina 
true  dignity,  as  being  the  highest  thing.  This  perfect 
exercise  of  reason  is  virtue,  and  virtue  is  the  perl«o- 
tion  of  speculstive  and  practical  reason ;  henee  the 
subdivision  of  intellectual  virtue  (^mvoiynan)  «xpcriy) 
and  moral  {rjOiKfj,  Etk.  Nic.  i,  18 ;  ii,  1).  The  first  b^ 
longs,  in  its  entire  plenitude,  to  God  alone,  and  ^ 
the  highest  felicity,  or  absolute  beatitude ;  the 
which  be  also  styles  the  human,  is  the  constant 
fecting  of  the  reasonable  will  Q1^^  kabikui),  the 
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of  s  deliberate  resolre,  and  conteqaentty  of  liberty 
{rpoaiptriKTi),  of  which  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  dis- 
play its  psychological  character,  and  of  which  the  sab- 
jective  form  consists  in  always  taking  the  mean  be- 
tween two  extremes  (to  fiiaov,  fuooriiQ).    Aristotle 
msj  be  said  to  hare  been  the  first  to  analyze  vpoaipt- 
(TIC,  or  deliberate  ttw  choice  {Eth,  Nk,  U,  6).    Ethical 
tirtne  presents  itself  under  six  principal  characters, 
having  reference  to  the  diiferent  objects  of  desire  and 
•votdance  (the  cardinal  rirtaes),  namely,  conrage  (av- 
cpia)y  temperance  {tfw^poouvri^j  generosity  (IXfv^c- 
pfdn^c),  delicacy  (fieyaXowpiwcia),  magnanimity  and 
a  proper  love  of  glory  (fifA,  JVfc.  v,  i,  6  sq.),  (juya- 
\o^X^^\  gentleness  and  moderation.     To  these  are 
added  the  accessory  virtaes,  such  as  politeness  of  man- 
ners (tvrpairi\ia\  amiability,  the  faculty  of  loving 
tnd  being  beloved  ('^ia),  and,  lastly,  Justice  (^iraco- 
9vvri\  which  comprises  and  completes  all  the  others, 
and  on  that  account  is  called  perfect  virtue  (rtXiia). 
Under  the  head  of  justice  Aristotle  comprehends  right 
abo.   Jnstice  he  regards  as  the  special  virtue  (applied 
tD  the  notion  of  equality,  to  loov)  of  giving  every  man 
hit  due;  and  its  operation  may  be  explained  by  apply- 
ing to  it  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportions 
conformably  to  the  two  species,  the  distribvtive  and 
comctiife,  into  which  he  subdivided  the  virtue.     To 
these  must  be  added  equity,  which  has  for  its  end  the 
rectification  of  the  defects  of  law.    Under  the  head  of 
r^t  (^icaiov)  he  distingubhes  that  appertaining  to 
a  family  (oUovofUKnv)  from  that  of  a  city  (iro\iruru>>), 
dividing  the  latter  into  the  natural  {^viTiKov)  and  the 
positive  (poftiKov).     A  perfect  unity  of  plan  prevails 
thnmghont  his  ethics,  his  politics,  and  his  oeconomics. 
Both  the  latter  have  for  their  end  to  show  how  the  ob- 
ject of  man's  existence  defined  in  the  ethics,  viz.  vir- 
tue combined  with  happiness,  may  bo  attained  in  the 
civil  and  domestic  relations  through  a  good  constltu- 
^n  of  the  state  and  household.     The  state  (toXi'c)  is 
a  complete  associiition  of  a  certain  number  of  smaller 
societies  sufficient  to  satisfy  in  common  all  the  wants 
of  life  (Pol.  i,  2^.     Blental  power  alone  should  prepon- 
derate.   The  science  of  politics  is  the  investigation  of 
means  tending  to  the  final  end  proposed  by  the  state. 
Its  priociple  Is  expediency,  and  its  perfection  the  suit- 
ableness of  means  to  the  end.     By  this  principle  Aris- 
totle would  prove  the  lawfulness  of  slavery.    (W.  T. 
Kmg,  De  Arittotdt  ServituHi  Defenttrre  (Lips.  1818, 
4to);  C.  G.  Gottling,  Commeniatio  de  Xotione  Sermtu^ 
tit  apid  ArittoUUm  (Jen.  1821,  4to) ;  Wallon,  Hitt,  de 
tEKhvage  dans  VAndquiU  (I'aris,  1847,  8  vols.  8vo); 
Tennemann,  A/anual  HiH.  PkV.  {i  147, 148).   Professor 
Sliedd  {Hisiorg  of  Dtcirmes^  bk.  i,  ch.  i)  adopts,  per- 
haps too  closely,  Ritter*s  reconciliation  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  **  Platonism  and 
Arhtotelianism  differ  only  in  form,  not  in  substance." 
While  we  cannot  agree  to  this  broad  statement,  there 
is  yet,  as  to  the  points  named,  reason  for  what  he  says, 
Tiz.  that,  in  reference  to  the  principal  questions  of  phi- 
losophy, **  both  are  found  upon  the  same  side  of  the 
Bne  that  divides  all  philosophies  into  the  material, 
the  spiritual,  the  pantheistic,  and  the  theistic.     There 
is  a  substantial  agreement  between  Plato  and  his  pupil 
Aristotle  respecting  the  rationality  and  immortality 
of  the  mind  aa  mind  in  distinction  fh>m  matter,  re- 
specting the  nature  and  origin  of  ideas,  respecting  the 
relative  position  and  Importance  of  the  senses,  and  of 
knowledge  by  the  senses.     But  these  are  subjects 
which  immediately  reveal  the  general  spirit  of  a  phil- 
osophic system.     Let  any  one  read  the  ethical  trea- 
tises of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  he  will  see  that  both 
held  the  same  general  idea  of  the  Deity  as  a  moral 
governor,  of  moral  law,  and  of  the  immutable  reality 
of  right  and  wrong.**    But  the  fundamental  difference 
of  the  two  systems  still  remains,  viz.  that  Plato  re- 
gsrds  the  *'  ideas**  or  eternal  archetypes  of  things  as 
fonning  the  tme  substance  of  the  latter,  and  as  having 
their  exiatenee  in  themselves,  independent  of  the  ma- 


terial things,  their  soulless  shadows ;  while  Aristotle 
was  of  opinion  that  the  individual  thing  contained  the 
tme  substance,  which  forms  whatever  is  permanent  in 
the  flux  of  outward  appearances. 

For  a  long  time  tiM  Aristotelian  philosophy  re- 
mained in  Greece  a  rival  of  the  Platonic,  but  at  last 
the  latter  gained  the  ascendenc}'.  In  Rome  Aristotle 
found  but  few  adherents.  The  fiithers  of  the  ancient 
Church  were,  on  the  whole,  not  favorable  to  Aristote- 
lianism,  but  it  was  cultivated  with  great  zeal  by  sever- 
al sects,  especially  those  which  were  inclined  toward  a 
kind  of  rationalism.  (Comp.  Lecky,  Higtorg  ofRaAon^ 
eUisnif  i,  417.)  Thus  the  Artemonites  were  reproached 
with  occupying  themselves  more  with  the  study  of 
Aristotle  than  with  that  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Ano- 
moeans  of  the  school  of  Ennomius  were  called  by  the 
fathers  *' young  Aristotelians"  (see,  on  the  opinions 
of  the  Greek  Ikthers  respecting  this  point,  Launoy, 
De  wtria  AriaMelia  in  Acad.  Par.fortitna,  in  his  Opera 
omnia,  iv,  175  sq.  Col.  1782 ;  Kuhn,  Katholitche  Dog- 
matik^  i,  2, 869).  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  Aristo- 
tle commenced  to  spread  in  Christian  philosophy  dur- 
int;  the  4th  and  6th  centuries,  especially  in  the  West. 
Previously  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  which  tried 
to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  Plato,  had  given  a  new  im- 
pulse to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  and  called  forth  a  num- 
ber of  commentaries,  of  which  that  of  Porphyry  is  the 
most  celebrated.  Among  the  Christian  Aristotelians 
of  those  times  was  Kemesius,  bishop  of  Emesa,  A.D. 
400,  whose  work  on  **  the  Nature  of  the  Soul'*  is  based 
on  the  Aristotelian  anthropology,  and  remained  long 
in  use  and  influence  in  Christian  philosophy,  ^neus 
of  Gaza,  toward  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  and 
Zacharius  Scholasticus  (first  half  of  6th  centnr}')*  op- 
posed Aristotle,  espedally  with  regard  to  the  world, 
and  approached  nearer  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  Of 
greater  significance  waa  Johannes  Philoponus,  who 
called  himself  '*  Grammaticus,'*  and  is  supposed  by 
modem  writers  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
6th  century.  He  combated  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  followed  Aristotle  so  closely  aa  even  to  deviate 
from  the  commonly  received  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
Thus,  applying  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  that  individ- 
ual things  are  substances,  he  changed  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  into  a  kind  of  Tritheism.  John  Damasce- 
nns,  the  chief  theologian  of  the  Greek  Church,  knew 
and  used  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  but  made  no  at- 
tempt to  thoroughly  blend  it  with  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Aristo- 
telian philosoph}'  within  the  Christian  Church  begins 
after  the  Christianization  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  for 
the  treatment  of  which  see  Scholasticism. 

A  very  full  account  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  of 
his  system  (from  the  Hegelian  point  of  view),  by  Prof. 
Stahr,  is  piven  in  Smith,  IHcL  of  Gr,  and  Roman  Biog, 
etc.,  voL  i.  For  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  Lfe  of 
A  risMle,  by  Prof.  Park,  see  BibKotheca  Sacra^  vol.  L 
The  literature  of  the  subject  is  copiously  friven  in 
Stahr*8  article  above  referred  to.  See  also  Maurice, 
Moral  and  Meinph.  Philoaophgj  ch.  vi,  div.  iii;  HaU' 
reau,  PhUotophie  SdioUutique^  vol.  i;  Gioberti,  lntrod» 
h  VHude  de  la  Pkilotophie,  i,  98;  Kitter,  Historg  of  Phi- 
lotophg,  vol.  ill ;  North  Brit.  Rev.  Nov.  1858 ;  Am.  Bib. 
Repot.  July,  1842 ;  Metk.  Quirt.  Rev.  Jul}*,  1853,  p.  842 
sq. ;  Biese,  Pkilos.  det  .ii-ittoielet  (Berlin,  1835,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  St.  Hilaire,  Logique  d'Aristote  (Par.  1838, 2  vols. 
j8vo);  Ravaisson,  Lti  Metaphgnqtie  d'Arittoie  (Paris, 
1840, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  Vacherot,  Theoriedesprem.principet 
telon  A  ritMe  (Par.  1836, 8vo) ;  Simon,  Du  Dieu  d'A  rit-- 
tote  (Par.  1840.  8vo). ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kirchen-LeH" 
kon^  i,  412.  For  references  as  to  the  influence  of  Aris- 
totle on  Christian  theolog3%  see  Scholasticism. 

Arithmetic,  or  the  science  of  numbers,  was  un- 
questionabl}'  practised  as  an  art  in  the  dawn  of  civil- 
ization ;  since  to  put  things  or  their  symbols  together 
(addition),  and  to  take  one  thing  from  another  (sub- 
traction), must  have  been  coevid  with  the  earliest  e^ 
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fortaof  thehomaniniiid;  and  what  ai«  teroMd  iniilti- 
plication  and  di  viaion  an  only  abbreviated  forma  of  ad- 
dition and  anbtraction.  The  origin,  however,  of  the 
earliest  and  most  neceasarj'  of  the  arts  and  adences  is 
lost  in  the  shades  of  antiquity,  since  it  arose  long  be- 
fore the  period  when  men  began  to  take  special  notice 
and  make  some  kind  of  record  of  their  discoveries  and 
pnrsuits.  In  the  absence  of  positive  information,  we 
seem  anthorised  in  referring  the  first  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  to  the  East  (see  EdMbwrgk  Review,  xviii, 
185).  From  India,  Chaldflsa,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  the 
science  passed  to  the  Greeks,  who  extended  its  laws, 
improved  its  processes,  and  widened  its  sphere.  To 
what  extent  the  Orientals  carried  their  acquaintance 
with  arithmetic  cannot  be  determined.  The  greatest 
discovery 'in  this  department  of  the  mathematics, 
namely,  the  establishment  of  onr  system  of  ciphers,  or 
of  figures  considered  as  distinct  from  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  belongs  undoubtedly,  not  to  Arabia,  as  !s 
generally  supposed,  but  to  the  remote  East,  probably 
India.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  tho  dis- 
coverer is  unknown,  for  the  invention  must  bo  reckon- 
ed among  the  greatest  of  human  achievements.  Our 
numerals  were  made  known  to  these  Western  parts  by 
the  Arabians,  who,  though  the}'  were  nothin;;;  more 
than  the  mediums  of  transmission,  have  enjo^'ed  tho 
honor  of  giving  them  their  name.  Thoae  numerals 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  who  made  use  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  for  arithmetical  purposes  (see  En- 
ctfdopadia  MetropoHUma^  s.  v.).  The  Hebrews  were 
not  a  scientific,  but  a  religious  and  practical  nation. 
What  they  borrowed  from  others  of  the  arts  of  life 
they  used  without  surrounding  it  with  theory,  or  ex- 
panding and  framin;;  it  into  a  system.  So  with  arith- 
metic, designated  by  them  by  some  form  of  the  verb 
n3^,  manMh',  si.znifying  to  doterminc,  limit, and thenco 
to  number.  Of  their  knowlediro  of  this  scionpo  littlo  is 
known  more  than  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  pur- 
suits and  trades  which  they  carried  on,  for  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  which  some  skill  at  least  in  its 


the  water,  of  whatever  description.  The  identity  at 
the  name  with  that  of  the  wicker  basket  in  which  Ho- 
ses was  exposed  on  the  Nile  has  led  some  to  suppose 
that  the  ark  of  Noah  was  alao  of  wicker-work,  or  rather 
was  wattled  and  smeared  over  with  bitumen  (Auth. 
Vers,  '"pitch,"  Gen.  vi,  14).  ThU  is  not  impo$nbU, 
seeing  that  vessels  of  oonsiderablo  burden  are  thus  con- 
structed at  the  preaent  day ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient 
authority  for  carrying  the  analog}'  to  this  extent. 

The  boat-like  form  of  the  aik,  whiclLrepeated  pic- 
torial representations  havo  rendered  faonliar,  is  fitted 
for  progression  and  for  cutting  the  waves;  whereas 
the  ark  of  Noah  was  really  destined  to  float  idly  upon 
the  waters,  without  any  other  motion  than  that  which 
it  received  from  them.  If  we  examine  the  passage  in 
Gen.  vi,  14-16,  we  can  only  draw  from  it  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  ark  was  not  a  boat  or  ship ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Robinson  (in  Calmet*s  Diet,  s.  v.)  describes  it,  **a 
building  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  900  cubits 
long,  50  cubits  broad,  and  30  cubits  high.  The  length 
of  the  cubit,  in  the  great  variety  of  measures  that  bore 
this  name,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  and  useless  to 
conjecture.  So  far  as  the  name  affords  any  evidence, 
it  idso  goes  to  show  that  the  ark  of  Noah  was  not  a 
regularly-built  vessel,  but  merely  intended  to  float  at 
larg^  upon  the  waters.  We  may,  therefore,  probably 
wIUl  justice,  regard  it  as  a  large  oblong,  floating  house, 
with  a  roof  either  flat  or  only  slightly  inclined.  It 
was  constructed  with  three  stories,  and  had  a  door  in 
the  side.  There  is  no  mention  of  windows  m  the  wide^ 
but  above,  i.  e.  probably  in  the  flat  roof,  where  Noah 
was  commanded  to  make  them  of  a  cubit  in  sise  (Gen« 
vi,  16).  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  seems 
apparent  from  Gen.  viii,  18,  where  Noah  removes  the 
covering  of  the  ark  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ground  was  di^' — a  labor  nnnecessar}',  surely,  had 
there  been  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  ark." 

Tho  purpose  of  this  ark  was  to  preserve  certain  per- 
sons and  animals  ftom  the  deluge  with  which  God  in- 
tended to  overwhelm  the  land,  in  punishment  for 


simpler  processes  must  have  been  absolutely  necessary ;  !  ?!*"'»  j'^***?*'^?*;    J*»«  persons  were  eight-Noah  and 


and  the  large  amounts  which  appear  here  and  there  in 
the  sacred  books  serve  to  show  that  their  acquaintance 
with  the  art  of  reckoning  was  considerable.  See 
Number.  Even  in  fritctions  they  were  not  inexperi- 
enced (Oesenius,  Lehrgeb.  p.  704).  For  figures,  the 
Jews,  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  made  use  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions 
on  the  so-called  Samaritan  coins  (Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num. 
i,  ill,  468) ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ancient  He- 
brews did  the  same,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  who  bor- 
rowed their  alphabet  from  the  PhoBnieians,  neighbors 
of  the  Israelites,  and  employed  it  instead  of  numerals 
(Schmidt,  Biblischer  Mathematiau,  Tfib.  1785,  1749). 
— Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Abbreviatiost. 


his  wife,  with  his  three  sons  and  their  wives  (Gen.  vii, 
7 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  5).  The  animals  were,  one  pair  of  every 
*^  unclean"  animal,  and  seven  pairs  of  idl  that  were 
*^  clean."  By  ** clean"  we  understand  fit,  and  by  "  un- 
clean" unfit,  for  food  or  sacrifice.  Of  birds  there  were 
seven  pairs  (Gen.  vii,  2, 3).  Thoae  who  have  written 
professedly  and  largely  on  the  subject  have  been  at 
groat  pains  to  provide  for  all  the  existing  species  of 
animals  in  the  ark  of  Noah,  showing  how  they  might 
be  distributed,  fed,  and  otherwise  provided  for.  But 
they  ore  vei^'  far  firom  having  cleared  the  matter  of 
all  its  difficulties,  which  are  much  greater  than  they, 
in  their  general  ignorance  of  natural  history,  were 
aware  of.  These  difficulties,  however,  chiefly  arise 
from  the  assumption  that  the  species  of  all  the  earth 
were  collected  in  the  ark.  The  number  of  such  spe- 
cies has  been  vastly  underrated  by  theae  writera,  partly 
from  ignorance,  and  partly  frnm  the  desire  to  limit  the 
number  for  which  they  imagined  they  were  required  to 
provide.  They  have  usually  satisfied  themselves  with 
a  provision  for  three  or  four  hundred  species  at  most. 
*'  But  of  the  existing  mammalia  considerably  more 
than  one  thousand  species  are  known ;  of  birda,  fhlly 


ArluB,bom  toward  the  close  of  the  third  centuy,  in 
Libya,  according  to  others,  in  Alexandria.  He  wrote 
a  theological  work,  Thalia^  extracts  from  which  are 
given  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius.  He  died  in  886. 
For  his  doctrines  and  their  history,  see  Ariakism. 

Ark  is  used  in  the  Bible  to  designate  three  vessels 
of  special  importance. 

1.  Noah's  Ark  (rtan,  tebah';  Sept.  ri/?u;r«c,  a  !  ^"1"^  ««u««ia  specie.  u«  i^nown  ? Ji  ™™,  imiy 

1    -    T       1.  -  \  '       »-         yi.      -tr  ,  ^         .  '  »▼«  thousand :  of  reptdes,  very  few  kinds  of  which 

cA?*f ;  Josephus  XapvaK,  a  coffer;  Vulg  area,  Gen.  v^    ^^  u,,^  j^  ^^r,  two  thousand ;  and  the  -researchea 

14),  different  from  the  term  IIIK,  anm  ,  applied  to  the   of  traveUers  and  naturalists  are  making  frequent  and 

**  ark"  of  the  covenant,  and  other  receptacles  which  we   most  interesting  additions  to  the  number  of  these  and 

know  to  have  been  chests  or  coffers,  but  the  same  that   all  other  classes.     Of  insects  (using  the  word  in  the 

is  applied  to  the  '*  ark"  in  which  Moses  was  hid  (Exod.  '  popular  sense)  the  number  of  species  is  immense ;  to 

ii,  8),  the  only  other  part  of  Scripture  in  which  it  oc-   say  one  hundred  thousand  would  be  moderate :  each 

curs.     In  the  latter  passage  the  Septuagint  renders  it   has  its  appropriate  habitation  and  food,  and  these  are 

0i/3f|,  a  ehip;  but  the  truth  seems  to  l)e  that  aron  de-   necessary  to  its  life ;  and  the  larger  number  could  not 

notes  any  kind  of  chest  or  coffer,  while  the  exclusive   live  in  water.     Also  the  innumerable  milliona  upon 

application  of  tebah  to  the  vessels  of  Noah  and  of  Mo-   millions  of  animalcules  must  be  provided  for,  for  they 

aea  would  suggest  the  probaliility  that  it  was  restricted   have  all  their  appropriate  and  diversified  plaoea  and 

to  such  chests  or  arks  as  were  intended  to  float  upon  i  circumstances  of  existence"  (Dr.  J.  F^e  Smith,  Om 
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tkeBdatitmheheem  the  Holjf  JScr^aiurei  and  some  ParU 
ofGedogieal  Seunce,  p.  185).     Nor  do  these  numbers 
fono  the  only  difficulty ;  for,  as  the  same  writer  ob- 
lenres:  **AU  land  animals  have  their  geographical 
ngkms,  to  which  their  constitutional  natures  are  con- 
genial, and  many  could  not  live  in  any  other  situation. 
We  csanoC  represent  to  ourselves  the  idea  of  their  be- 
ing brought  into  one  small  spot,  from  the  polar  re- 
ghos^  the  torrid  zone,  and  all  the  other  climates  of 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  islands,  their  preservation  and  provision,  and 
t!i6  final  disposal  of  them,  without  bringing  up  the 
idea  of  miracles  more  stupendous  than  any  which  are 
recorded  in  Scripture."    These  are  some  of  the  diffi- 
csJties  which  arise  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  spe- 
cies of  animals  existing  in  the  world  were  assembled 
together  and  contained  in  the  ark.     And  if  the  object, 
as  nsually  assumed,  was  to  preserve  the  species  of 
creatures  which  the  Deluge  would  otherwise  have  de- 
stroyed, the  provision  for  beasts  and  birds  only  must 
hare  been  altogether  inadequate.     What,  then,  would 
have  become  of  the  countless  reptiles,  insects,  and  an- 
imalcules to  which  we  have  already  referred  ?  and  it 
is  not  clear  that  some  provision  must  not  also  have 
been  necessary  for  fishes  and  shell-animals,  many  of 
vhich  cannot  live  in  ftesh  water,  while  others  cannot 
live  in  salt.     The  difficulty  of  assembling  in  one  spot, 
and  of  providing  for  in  the  ark,  the  various  mammalia 
and  birds  alone,  even  without  including  the  otherwise 
enential  provision  for  reptiles,  insects,  and  fishes,  is 
quite  sufficient  to  suggest  some  error  in  the  current  be- 
lief.   We  are  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of  acoom- 
modatidn  and  food  which  would  be  required  for  ani- 
mals of  such  difiTerent  habits  and  climates,  and  the 
necessary  provision  for  cleansing  the  stables  or  dens. 
And  if  so  much  in^nuity  has  been  required  in  devis- 
mg  arrangements  jfor  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  species  which  the  writers  on  the  ark  have  been  will- 
ing to  admit  into  it,  what  provision  can  be  made  for 
the  inunensely  larger  number  which,  under  the  sup- 
posed conditions,  would  really  have  required  its  shel- 
ter ?    There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  meeting  these  dif- 
ficulties but  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet,  approved  by  Matthew  Poole,  Dr.  J.  I^e 
Smith,  Le  Clerc,  BosenmQller,  and  others,  namely, 
that,  as  the  object  of  the  Deluge  was  to  sweep  man 
from  the  earth,  It  did  not  extend  beyond  that  region 
of  the  earth  which  man  then  inhabited,  and  that  only 
the  animals  of  that  region  were  preserved  in  the  ark. 
See  Deluos.     Bishop  Skillingfleet,  who  wrote  in  plain 
soberness  long  before  geolog}*  was  known  as  a  science, 
and  when,  therefore,  those  discoveries  were  altogether 
unthought  of,  by  which,  in  our  day,  such  warm  con- 
troversies have  been  excited,  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  Flood  was  universal  as  to  mankind,  and  that  all 
men,  except  those  preserved  in  the  ark,  were  destroy- 
ed; but  he  sees  no  evidence  ftx)m  Scripture  that  the 
vbole  earth  was  then  inhabited ;  he  does  not  think 
that  it  can  ever  be  proved  to  have  been  so ;  and  be 
asks  what  reason  there  can  be  to  extend  the  Flood  be- 
yond the  occaaion  of  it.     He  grants  that,  as  far  as  the 
Flood  extended,  all  the  animals  were  destroyed  {  "  but, " 
he  adds,  **  I  see  no  reason  to  extend  the  destruction 
of  these  beyond  the  compass  of  the  earth  which  men 
then  inhabited ;  the  punishment  of  the  beasts  was  oc- 
casioned by,  and  coidd  not  but  be  concomitant  with, 
the  destruction  of  mankind.    But  (the  occasion  of  the 
I)elage  bein|^  the  sin  of  man,  who  was  punished  in 
the  beasts  that  were  destroyed  for  his  sake,  as  well  as 
in  himself)  where  the  occasion  was  not,  as  when  there 
were  animals  and  no  men,  there  seems  no  necessity 
for  extendfaig  the  Flood  thither"  (Orufmet  Sacra,  bk. 
ill,  eh.  iv).     The  bishop  farther  argues  that  the  rea^ 
■on  for  preserving  living  creatures  in  the  ark  was 
that  tliere  might  be  a  stock  of  the  tame  and  domesti- 
cated M><mMi»  that  should  be  immediately  "  service- 
ifale  for  man  after  the  Flood :  which  was  certainly  the 
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main  thing  looked  at  in  the  preservation  of  them  in 
the  ark,  that  men  might  have  all  of  them  ready  for  use 
after  the  Flood ;  which  could  not  have  been  had  not 
the  several  kindis  been  preserved  in  the  ark,  although 
we  suppose  them  not  destroyed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world." 

As  Noah  was  the  progenitor  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  as  the  ark  was  the  second  cradle  of  the  hu- 
man race,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  all  nations  tra- 
ditions and  reports  mora  or  less  distinct  respecting 
him,  the  ark  in  which  he  was  saved,  and  the  Deluge 
in  general.  Accordingly,  no  nation  is  known  in  which 
such  traditions  have  not  been  found.  They  have 
been  very  industriously  brought  together  by  Banier, 
Bryant,  Faber,  and  other  mythologists.  See  Ara- 
rat; Noah.  And  as  it  appears  that  an  ark — that 
is,  a  boat  or  chest — ^was  carried  about  with  great  cer- 
emony in  most  of  the  ancient  m3'steries,  and  occupied 
an  eminent  station  in  the  holy  phices,  it  has  with 
much  reason  been  concluded  that  this  was  originally 
intended  to  represent  the  ark  of  Noah,  which  eventa> 
ally  came  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence. 
On  this  point  the  historical  and  mythological  testimo- 
nies are  very  dear  and  conclusive.  The  tradition  of 
a  deluge,  by  which  the  nee  of  man  was  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  has  been  traced  among  the  Chal- 
deans, Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Komans,  Goths,  Druids,  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
Burmese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  BrasiUans,  Nicara^ 
guans,  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Caledonia,  and  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific ;  and  among  most  of  them  also 
the  belief  has  prevailed  that  certain  individuals  were 
preserved  in  an  ark,  ship,  boat,  or  raft,  to  replenish 
the  desolated  earth  with  inhabitants.  Nor  are  these 
traditions  uncorroborated  by  coins  and  monuments  of 
stone.  Of  the  latter  there  are  the  sculptures  of  £gypt 
and  of  India ;  and  it  is  fancied  that  those  of  the  mon- 
uments called  Druidical  which  bear  the  name  of  ibisf- 
vaetu,  and  in  which  the  stones  are  disposed  in  the 
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form  of  a  chest  or  house,  were  intended  as  memorials 
of  the  ark.  The  curious  subject  of  Arkite  worship  is 
espedally  illustrated  by  the  two  famous  medals  of 
Apamea.  There  were  six  cities  of  this  name,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Syria;  next  to  it  in 
importance  was  the  one  in  Phrygia,  called  also  Ki/So^- 
roc*  Kiboiotj  which,  as  we  have  seen,  means  an  ark 
or  hollow  vessel.  The  medals  in  question  belong, 
the  one  to  the  elder  Philip,  and  the  oUier  to  Pertinax. 
In  the  former  it  Is  extremely  interesting  to  observe 
that  on  the  fh>nt  of  the  ark  is  the  name  of  Noah, 
NQE,  in  Greek  characters.  In  both  we  peroeive  the 
ark  fioating  on  the  water,  containing  the  patriarch  and 
his  wife,  the  dove  on  wing,  the  olive-branch,  and  the 
raven  perched  on  the  ark.  These  medals  also  repre- 
sent Noah  and  his  whfe  on  terra  fmuiy  in  the  attitude 
of  rendering  thanks  for  their  safety.  The  genuine- 
ness of  these  medals  has  been  established  beyond  all 
question  by  the  researohes  of  Bryant  and  the  critical 
inspection  of  Abb6  Barth6lemy.  There  is  another 
medal,  struck  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  which 
bears  the  hiscription  AHAMEON  KIBQTOZ  MAPS- 
£IA,  '*  the  ark  and  the  Marsyas  of  the  Apameans." 
See  Apamba.  The  coincidences  which  these  medals 
offer  are  at  least  exceedingly  curious ;  and  they  are 
scarcely  less  illustrative  of  the  prevailing  belief  to 
which  we  are  referring,  if,  as  some  suppose,  the  figures 
represented  are  those  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  (Meis- 
ner.  J)e  area  Noachi,  Witt.  1622)  — Kitr^i.  See  Flood. 


3.  Tb«  Abe  op  BtrLHuasEs  (l^3n,  tebaV ;  S«pt. 
^■C)-  lo  Exod.  ii,  a,  »e  rtud  tb'at  Udmi  wu  as- 
posad  unang  the  flags  of  the  Kile  in  in  ark  (or  boat 
of  bulnuhea)  daabed  with  aiiine  and  with  pitch.  Tha 
bnlnuhes  of  wliich  the  urk  was  made  won  the  papy* 
ma  rasd  (figpenu  papj/na),  which  growa  in  Eg^pt  in 
manby  pisc«9.  It  was  used  for  a  variety  of  purpoaea, 
avail  for  food.  Pliny  »ye,  from  tlie  plant  iCMlf  they 
viave  boats,  and  other  ancient  writers  ioform  ng  that 
the  Nile  wherrioa  wen  made  of  papyrus.  Boats  made 
of  thla  material  were  noted  for  their  awiftceas,  and 
are  alloded  to  in  Isa.  xviii,  2.     See  Eeed. 

3.  The  Sacbkd  Ahk  of  the  Jews  ("SlS  or  pK, 
aron';  Sept.  and  New  Tost,  tiffurot),  different  from 
Uie  term  applied  to  the  ark  of  Noab.  tt  is  the  com- 
mon name  for  a  chest  or  coffer,  whether  applied  to  the 
ark  in  the  tatiemicle.  to  a  coffin,  to  a  mummy-chest 
(Gen.  1,  !6),  or  to  a  chest  fur  money  (3  Kings  xil,  9, 
ID).  Oar  word  ori;  has  the  same  meaning;,  being  da- 
rived  from  the  Latin  area,  a  chest.  The  sacred  chest 
is  distingaished  from  others  as  the  "  arii  of  God"  (1 
Sam.  iii,  S),  "ark  of  the  covenant"  (Josh.  lii,  6;  Heb. 
ii,  4),  and  "  ark  of  the  lair"(Eiiod.  xxv,  W).  This 
■ifc  was  a  kind  of  box,  of  an  oliloD<r  ahape,  made  of 
sblttim  (scada)  wood,  a  cabit  and  a  half  broad  and 
high,  two  and  a  half  cubiu  long,  and  covered  on  all 
sides  with  Ibe  purest  gold.  It  was  ornamented  on  its 
uppersurficc  with  a  border  or  rim  of  gold;  andoneaob 
■tf  the  two  sides,  at  equal  diatances  from  the  top,  were 
two  gold  rings.  In  which  were  placed  (to  remain  tbera 
perpetually)  the  gnld-coTcrtd  polea  by  which  the  ark 

deposited  in  the  tabernacle.  The  LevitCk  of  the  house 
of  Kohath,  to  wboH  office  thia  especially  appertained, 
bore  it  in  its  progress.  Probably,  however,  when  ts- 
moved  from  within  the  vail  in  the  most  holy  place, 
which  waa  Its  proper  position,  or  when  taken  ont 
thence,  priests  wore  its  bearers  (Num.  vii,  D ;  x,  21 ; 
fv,  6,  19,  SO  J  1  Kings  rili,  3,  G).  The  ends  of  the 
sUves  were  visible  without  the  vail  in  the  holy  placa 
of  the  tample  of  Solomon,  the  staves  being  drawn  to 
tha  ends,  apparently,  but  not  oat  of  the  rings.  Tha 
ark,  when  transported,  was  enveloped  in  tha  '>  vail" 
Dfthadismtntladtabemscle,  In  the  en  rtslnnf  badgers* 
aklns,  and  In  a  blue  cloth  over  ail.  and  was  therefore 
nataaen.    Tha  lid  or  cover  of  tlia  ark  was  of  ths  sama 
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length  and  breadth  aa  the  ark  Uaelf,  and  made  of  tbs 
purest  gold.  Over  it,  at  tha  twoeitremltias,  were  tvi 
cherubim,  with  their  faces  tamed  toward  each  other, 
and  biclined  a  little  toward  the  lid  (otherwise  ciIM 
the  maty-teai).  See  CaEBus.  Their  wings,  whid 
were  apread  out  over  'he  top  of  the  ark.  formed  Ik 
throne  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel,  while  the  ark  itself 
was  his  footstool  (Exod.  xxv,  10-2! ;  xxivii.  1-9). 
(Comp.  Josephus,  AnI.  iii,  G,  6 ;  ^hilo.  Opera,  ii,  IJO: 
Koran,  ii,  !4S,  ed.  Mornu:. ;  for  heathen  parallels,  sr 
ApuleJ.  .Isi'ii.  xi,  262,  Bip. ;  Pausan.  vii,  IS,  3 ;  Orid, 
An  Am.  ii,  609  sq. ;  Catnll.  Ixiv,  !60  sq.  See  gen- 
eraUy  Reland,  Aniiq.  Sacr.  i,  G,  19  sq.,  tS  sq. ;  CaTp- 
lov,  Appar,  p.  !60  sq. ;  Scbaacht,  A  mmadrfri.  p.  3S1 
aq. ;  Buxtorf,  But.  arca/ad.  in  Ugolini  TAaaar.  viii; 
Hoffmann,  in  the  Hi^.  EhcjcI.  xlr,  27  sq. ;  Otho,  La. 
Sa3A>.  p.  60  sq. ;  Ran,  Nuba  nper  arna/ad.  Hetbcn. 
1TG7,  Utrecht.  1760 ;  Thalemann,  Xubei  taper  area/ai. 
Lips.  1762,  Vindic.  177)  ;  Ltmy,  DtlaherKic.fid.f. 
412  sq. ;  Van  Til,  Oi  labemae.  Mii.  p.  117  sq.) 

This  ark  was  tbo  most  sacred  object  among  the  Is- 
raelites 1  it  was  deposited  in  the  innennDst  and  boliel 
part  of  tho  tabernacle,  called  "  the  lioly  of  hoiiN" 
(and  afterword  in  the  corresponding  apartment  of  tbe 
Temple),  where  it  stood  so  thst  one  end  of  each  of  tbo 
poles  by  which  It  was  carried  (which  were  drawn  oa 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  ark  to  be  placed  against  the  bsck 
wait)  touched  tbo  vsil  which  separated  the  two  apart- 
ments of  the  tibcmaclo  (i  Kin!^viU,8).  It  was  alio 
probably  a  reliquary  for  tho  pot  of  manna  and  ths  rod 
of  Aaron.  Wo  read  in  1  Kings  viii,  9.  that  "tbcTE 
was  nothing  in  the  ark  eavo  the  two  tabica  of  atone 
which  Uoees  put  there  at  Horob."  Yet  Paul,  or  Ih; 
anthor  of  Hob.  ix,  4,  asserts  thst,  besides  the  two  ta- 
bles of  stone,  the  "  pot  of  manna"  and  "  Aaron's  rod 
that  budded"  wero  Inside  the  ark,  which  werv  direct- 
ed to  be  "laid  up"  and  "kept  br/ort  Ike  leitiwumj,"' 
L  e.  before  tho  tablea  of  tho  law  (Exod.  xl,  80);  and 
probably,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other  ta- 
ceptacle  for  them,  and  some  would  have  be«n  nercs- 
saiy,  the  atatement  of  1  Kings  i-iil,  9,  implies  that  by 
Solomon's  time  thoso  relics  had  disappeared.  The 
expression  "ji^tt  *i;c,  Deut.  xxxi,  26,  obacurely  ren- 
dered "in  tha  side  of  the  ark"  (Anth.  Vers.),  meielj 

During  the  marches  of  the  Israelites  it  waa  ooveied 
with  a  purple  pall,  and  borne  by  the  priests,  with 
great  reverenceand  care,  in  advance  of  the  hostCSnm- 
Iv,  a,  6 1  X,  88).  It  was  before  tha  ark,  thus  in  ad- 
vance, that  the  watera  of  the  Jordan  separated;  and 
It  romained  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  the  altandaia 
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priests,  tmtil  the  whole  host  had  passed  over ;  and  no 
sooner  wu  it  also  brought  up  than  the  waters  reaamed 
their  coarse  (Joeh.  iH ;  Iv,  7, 10, 11, 17, 18).     We  may 
sGtice  a  fiction  of  the  Babbia  that  there  were  ttco  arks, 
ooe  which  remained  in  the  shrine,  and  another  which 
preceded  the  camp  on  its  march,  and  that  this  latter 
contained  the  broken  tables  of  the  law,  aa  the  former 
the  whole  ones.     The  ark  waa  similarly  conspicuons 
in  the  gnmd  procession  round  Jericho  (Josh,  vi,  4,  6, 
8, 11, 12).    It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the 
neighboring  nations,  who  had  no  notion  of  spiritual 
worship,  looked  upon  it  as  the  God  of  the  Israelites 
(1  Sam.  It,  6,  7),  a  delusion  which  may  have  been 
stnngthened  by  the  figures  of  the  cherubim  on  it. 
After  the  conquest,  the  ark  generally  (see  Judg.  xx,  27) 
lemsmed  in  the  tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  until,  in  the  time 
of  £]i,  it  wss  carried  along  with  the  army  in  the  war 
sgainst  the  Philistines,  under  the  superstitious  notion 
that  it  would  secure  the  victory  to  the  Hebrews. 
They  were,  nevertheless,  not  only  beaten,  but  the  ark 
itseir  was  taken  by  the  PbUiatines  (1  Sam.  iv,  a-11), 
whose  triumph  was,  however,  very  short  lived,  as  they 
were  so  oppressed  by  the  hand  of  God  that,  after  seven 
months,  they  were  glad  to  send  it  back  again  (1  Sam. 
T,  7).    After  that  it  remained  apart  from  the  taber- 
nacle, at  Kiijath-jearim  (vii,  1, 2),  where  it  continued 
mitU  the  time  of  David,  who  purposed  to  remove  it  to 
Jemsalem ;  but  the  old  prescribed  mode  of  removing 
it  from  place  to  placo  was  so  much  neglected  as  to 
canse  the  death  of  Uszah,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  left  in  the  house  of  Obededom  (2  Sam.  vi,  1-11) ; 
bat  sAer  three  months  David  took  courage,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  its  safe  removal,  in  grand  proces- 
non,  to  Mount  Zion  (ver.  12-19).     When  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  was  completed,  the  ark  was  deposited  in 
the  sanctuary  (1  Kings  viii,  6-9).     Several  of  tho 
Psalms  contain  allnsions  to  these  events  (e.  g.  xxiv, 
slvil,  cxxxii),  and  Psa.  cv  appears  to  have  been  com- 
posed on  the  occaaion  of  the  first  of  them.     See 
Psalms.    The  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxv,  8,  in  which 
Josiah  directs  the  Levites  to  restore  the  ark  to  tho 
holy  place,  is  understood  by  some  to  imply  that  it  had 
either  been  removed  by  Amon,  who  put  an  idol  in  its 
place,  which  is  assamed  to  have  been  the  "  trespass" 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  guilty  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii,  23),  or  that  the  priests  themselves  had  with- 
drswn  it  duiiiig  idolatrous  times,  and  preserved  it  in 
some  secret  place,  or  had  removed  it  from  one  place 
to  another.     Bnt  it  seems  more  likely  that  it  had  been 
taken  from  the  holy  of  holies  during  the  purification 
sad  repairs  of  the  Temple  by  this  same  Josiah,  and 
that  be,  in  this  passage,  merely  directs  it  to  be  again 
set  in  its  place.     Or  it  may  have  been  removed  by 
lHanasseh,  to  mnke  room  for  the  "  carved  image"  that 
he  pbced  *'  in  the  house  of  God"  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  7). 
Wl^t  became  of  the  ark  when  the  Temple  was  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  b}*  the  Babylonians  is  not  known, 
sad  all  conjectare  Is  useless.     It  was  probably  taken 
sway  or  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Esdr.  x, 
22).    The  Jews  believe  that  it  was  concealed  from  the 
spoilers,  and  account  it  among  the  hidden  things  which 
the  Messiah  is  to  reveal  (see  Ambros.  Off,  iii,  17, 18 ; 
Joseph.  Qorionid.  i,  21;  Wemsdorf,  Dtfide  Maccab, 
p.  193  sq. ;  Hishna,  Shetal.  vi,  1).     It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, from  the  consent  of  all  the  Jewish  writers,  that 
the  old  ark  was  not  contained  in  the  second  temple, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  new  one  was  made. 
Indeed,  the  abeence  of  the  ark  is  one  of  the  important 
peitienlars  in  which  this  temple  was  held  to  be  inferior 
to  that  of  Solomon.     The  most  holy  place  is  therefore 
generally  considered  to  have  been  empt}'  in  the  second 
temple  (aa  Joeephos  states,  War,  v,  14) ;  or  at  most 
(as  the  labUna  allege,  Mishna,  Toma,  v,  2)  to  have 
contained  only  a  stone  to  mark  the  place  which  the 
nk  shonld  have  occupied  (comp.  Tacit,  HitL  v,  9). 
The  silence  of  Exra,  Nehemiah,  the  Maccabees,  snd 
Josephua,  who  repeatedly  mention  all  the  other  sacred 


utensils,  but  never  name  the  ark.  seems  conclusive  on 
the  subject.  But,  notwithstanding  this  weight  of  testi- 
mony, there  are  writers,  such  as  Prideaux  {CotmeetUm^ 
i,  207),  who  contend  that  the  Jews  could  not  properly 
carry  on  their  worship  without  an  ark,  and  that  if  the 
original  ark  was  not  recovered  after  the  Captivity,  a 
new  one  must  have  been  made  (Calmet's  Diuertation 
tur  fArche  d'AUianee;  Hase,  De  lapide  eui  ana  tmpo- 
sitafvit,  Erb.  and  Lpz.  n.  d.  4to).    See  Temple. 

Concerning  the  design  and  form  of  the  ark,  it  ap- 
pears that  clear  and  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown 
b}*^  the  discoveries  which  have 
of  late  3'ears  been  made  in 
£g}'pt,  and  which  have  unfold- 
ed to  us  the  rites  and  myste- 
ries of  the  old  Eg3'ptians.  (Sec 
Deter,  de  VEgypte,  Att.  i,  pi. 
11,  fig.  4 ;  pi.  12,  fig.  8 ;  iii,  pi. 
32,  84,  8C;  comp.  Rosenmul- 
ler,  Morgenl,  ii,  96  sq. ;  Ueeron, 
/d^n,  II,  ii,  831 ;  Spencer,  L^g. 
rii,  iii,  6,  p.  1084  sq. :  Bfthr, 
Symbol,  i,  381, 402  sq.)  "  Ono 
of  the  most  important  cere- 
monies waa  the  *  procession  of 
shrines,*  which  is  mentioned  Egyptlnn  Ark.  From  the 
in  the  Bosetta  stone,  and  fre-  Mooumento. 

I  quently  occurs  on  the  Malls  of  the  temples.  The 
I  shrines  wero  of  two  kinds :  the  one  a  sort  of  canopy ; 
I  the  other  an  ark  or  sacred  boat,  which  may  be  termed 
the  great  shrine.  This  was  carried  with  grand  pomp 
I  by  the  priests,  a  certain  number  being  selected  for 
that  duty,  who  supported  it  on  their  shoulders  by 
means  of  long  staves,  passing  through  metal  rings  at 
the  aide  of  the  sledge  on  which  it  stood,  and  brought 
it  into  the  temple,  where  it  was  deposited  upon  a  stand 
or  table,  in  order  that  the  prescribed  ceremonies  might 
be  discharged  before  it.  The  stand  was  also  carried 
in  procession  by  another  set  of  priests,  following  the 
shrine,  by  means  of  similar  stavea ;  a  method  usually 
adopted  for  canning  large  statues  snd  sacred  em- 
blems, too  heavy  or  too  important  to  be  borne  by  one 
person.  The  same  Is  stated  to  have  been  the  custom 
of  the  Jews  in  some  of  their  religious  processions 
(comp.  1  Chron.  xv,  2, 16 ;  2  Sam.  xv,  24 ;  and  Josh, 
iii,  12),  as  in  carrying  the  ark  to  its  place,  into  the 
oracle  of  the  house,  to  the  most  holy  place,  when  the 
Temple  was  built  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii,  6)."  .  .  .  . 
*'  Some  of  the  arks  or  boats  contained  the  emblema  of 
Life  and  Stability,  which,  when  the  veil  waa  drawn 
aside,  were  partially  seen ;  and  othen  presented  the 
beetle  to  the  sun,  overahadowed  by  the  wings  of  two 
figures  of  the  goddess  Thenei,  or  Truth,  which  call  to 
mind  the  cherubim  cf  the  Jews"  (Wilkinson*s  Anc, 
Egyptiane,  v,  271,  275).  The  ritual  of  the  Etruscans, 
Greeks,  Bomsns,  and  other  ancient  nations,  included 
the  use  of  what  Clemens  Alexandrinus  calls  ri^rrai 
fivtrriKai  {Protrfpt.  p.  12).  The  same  Clemens  {Strom, 
V,  678)  also  contains  an  alluaion  of  a  proverbial  char- 
acter to  the  ark  and  ita  rites,  which  seems  to  shew 
that  they  were  popularly  known,  where  he  says  that 
**only  the  master  (^i^dcrcaXoc)  may  uncover  the  ark" 
(Kifiwrot).     In  Latin,  also,  the  word  arcanum,  con- 
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nactad  with  arta  and  artfo,  U  tb«  ncognisBd  Una  tot 
■  ucred  my iteiy.  (lUutnlioiu  of  tba  Mine  anbject 
occur  also  Id  Pint.  De  It.  e(  (M.  c.  S9)  Eiueb.  Prt^. 
Evang.  ii,  3.) 

TheM  reHmblAnce*  and  differencaa  appear  to  na  to 
cart  a  itroDg  light,  not  ooly  on  the  fbnn,  bnt  OD  the 
piuposa  d(  tbe  Jewish  ark.  The  diacoTaiies  of  thii 
»ort  which  have  lately  been  made  in  Efcypt  have  add- 
ed an  oTerahelminK  wei^bt  or  proof  to  tba  evidence 
whicb  previontl}'  exiated,  Ibat  the  "  tabemadd  made 
with  hands,"  wilh  it«  ulenBils  and  miniitera,  bora  a 
designed  external  resemblance  to  the  Egyptian  models, 
bnC  pniged  of  the  details  Bad  peculiarities  which  were 
the  moat  open  to  abuie  and  misconstruction.  That 
the  Israelites,  during  tbe  latter  part  of  their  sojonra  in 
£t!jpt,  followed  the  rites  and  religion  of  tbs  country, 
and  were  (at  toast  many  of  them)  grost  idolaters,  it 
distinctly  affirmed  in  Scripture  (Josh.  xxIt,  14  j  Ezek. 
xiiii,  8,  8,  19),  and  is  shown  by  their  ready  lapse 
into  tbe  worsiiip  of  the  "golden  calf,"  and  by  the 
(triking  fact  that  they  actually  cairisd  about  with 
them  one  of  theie  ^yptlan  ahrlue*  or  tabernacles  In 
the  wilderness  (Amos  v,  36).  From  their  conduct,  and 
tha  whole  tone  of  their  sentiments  and  character.  It 
appears  that  this  stilT-necked  and  rebellious  people 
ware  incapable  (as  ■  nation)  of  adhering  to  that  simple 
form  of  worship  and  service  which  is  most  pleasing  to 
God.  (See  an  article  on  this  sabject  in  tbe  Am.  Bib. 
Bepot.  Oct.  1843,  p.  290-512.)— Kilto,  s.  v. 


Anclnit  EgTpCUn  Bhrloe. 
The  purpoae  or  object  of  the  ark  was  to  eontain  in- 
violate tbe  Divine  autograph  of  the  two  tables,  that 
"covenant"  ftom  whicb  K  derived  its  title,  tbe  idea 
of  which  was  insepkrable  fhim  It,  and  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  depoMitum  of  the  Jewish  dlspensatjon. 
The  perpetiul  safe  custody  of  the  material  Ubies  no 
doubt  suggested  the  moral  observance  of  the  precepts 
inscribed.  The  words  of  the  Auth.  Vers,  in  1  Chr.  xiii, 
3,  seem  to  imply  a  Die  of  the  ark  for  the  puipose  of 
an  oracle;  bnt  this  is  prabablf  erroneous,  and  "we 
Bonght  it  not"  the  meaning;  so  the  SepL  rsnden  it 
(see  Gesenius,  Lex.  s.  v.  0^*1).  Occupying  the  most 
holy  spot  of  the  whole  sanctuary,  it  tended  to  exelade 
any  idol  from  the  centre  of  worship.  And  Jeremiah 
(Ui,  16)  looka  forward  to  the  time  when  even  the  ark 
ahoold  be  "no  mora  nmembered"  as  the  climax  of 
■ptrituaUiad  religion  apparently  In  MesslaDic  timea. 
It  WW  also  tbe  support  of  the  mercy-aeat,  materially 
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symboUilog,  perhaps,  the  "covenant"  aa  that  on  which 
"  mercy"  rested.  It  also  furnished  a  it^timate  vent 
to  that  longing  after  a  material  object  tor  nverentisl 
feeling  which  is  common  to  all  religiona.  It  was, 
however,  never  seen,  save  by  the  high-priest,  and  re. 
aembledin  thii  respect  the  Deity  whom  It  sjmlwliaed, 
wboaa  (kce  none  might  look  upon  and  lire.  That 
this  reverential  feeling  may  have  been  impaired  dar- 
ing its  absence  among  tbe  PhilistJnes  seema  probable 
from  tha  case  of  Uzaab.— Smith.  See  Hebct-seat. 
Ax'kite  (Heb.  Artr,  '^HS ;  Sept.  and  Joaeph. 
'Apavtaia;,  like  the  Samar.  AniU',  "ptl^,  ■  deaig- 
nation  of  the  inhatiUnls  of  ^rla  (Plin.  v,  16;  'Apia, 
Plol.  v,  15),  who  are  mentioned  in  Gen.  x,  IT;  1 
Chron.  i,  15,  as  descended  ftom  the  Phanlcian  or  Si- 
donlan  branch  of  the  great  family  of  Canaan.  Tliis, 
in  &ct,  as  well  as  the  other  small  Dorthem  states  of 
PhiEnicia,  was  a  colony  ftom  the  great  parent  state 
of  Sidon.  Arka,  or  Arcs  ('Apn)),  their  chief  town, 
lay  between  Tripolis  and  Antaradua,  at  the  western 
base  of  Lebanon  (Joseph.  Ant.  I,  6,  3 ;  Jerome,  Qwi^. 
in  Cen.  x,  16).  Josephua  (JM.  liM,  3,  S)  makes  Baa- 
nab,  who  in  1  Kings  iv,  IE,  is  said  to  have  been  sn- 
:  perintendent  of  tbe  tribe  of  Asber,  governor  of  Arka 
('Ap(q)  by  the  sea ;  and  If,  as  commonly  suppoecd,  the 
capital  of  the  Arkitas  is  intended,  their  small  sUle 
1  must,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  have  been  ondcr  tbe 
j  Hebrew  yoke.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  a  splendid 
temple  was  erected  hen  in  honor  of  Astarte,  tha  Venn* 
of  the  Phtenlclans  (Mactob.  Sat.  i,  31).  Subsequent- 
ly Arka  shared  the  lot  of  the  other  amaU  PfafEnidaa 
states  in  that  qoarter;  bnt  in  later  times  it  formed 
part  of  Herod  Agrlppa'i  kingdom.  Tltna  passed 
through  it  on  his  ratnm  from  the  deatmction  of  Jern- 
salem  {'Aptaia,  Joseph.  War,  vii,  5, 1).  In  the  Hid- 
rssb  (MUr.  Sabb.  87)  it  ts  called  "Artam  of  Leba- 
non" (lilS^?  °E7?).  Tha  name  and  ^ta  seem  never 
to  have  been  unknown  (Manner!,  p.  891),  althosgfa  fix 
a  time  It  bars  the  name  of  Cfuorea  Libami  (AnreL  TicL 
Dt  Cat.  xxiv,  1),  th>m  having  been  tha  blitbpUa  of 
Alexander  Severus  (Lamprid.  AUi.  5n.).  Ceiaa  an 
extant  of  it  (Eckbel,  Dodr.  A'ns,  Ui,  SGO),  but  not  of 
its  Phceniciaa  period  (Gesenios,  JfoBSSs.  Pia^ac.  li. 
385  sq.).  It  was  aventnally  the  seat  of  a  Chria^an 
biabnprio  (Le  Quien,  Oriau  Ciritt.  il,  SIS,  83S).  ll 
la  repeatedly  noticed  by  the  Arabian  writen  (Ui- 
Chaelis,  SpicS.  ii,  38;  also  Orital.  BM.  vi,  99  aq.; 
Schultena,  Vila  SaladHu;  Edrisi,  p.  18 ;  RoscBmOUeT. 
Barkebr.  Ckro».  p.  282).  It  Is  mentioned  im  all  tbe 
Itinerariea  of  tbls  region,  and  is  conspicuous  in  urij 
ecde^astieal  records.  It  also  flgnrcs  largely  in  tba 
exploits  at  the  Cmaadera,  by  whom  it  was  imtnif  laa 
ruUy  bseiegad  in  1099,  bnt  at  laat  taken  in  1109  by 
Beitnnd  (see  Robinson'a  StuartAet,  new  ed.  lii,  bTS 
aq.).  In  1!02  it  was  toUlly  destroyed  by  an  Mitb- 
qnake.  It  lay  BS  Roman  milee  ttoa  Antaradua,  18 
miles  bmo  Tripoli,  and,  according  to  Abnlfeda,  a  par- 
asang  from  the  sea  (_Tab.  Sfria,  p.  11).  In  a  poaitiaa 
coTTesponding  to  then  intimations,  Shaw  (Msn-MC 
p.  STO)  noticed  the  site  and  ruins.  Bnrckbaidt  (^rrso, 
p.  162),  in  travelling  bom  the  north-east  of  '^*^i>ff 
to  Tripoli,  at  tbe  distance  of  about  four  miles  sontb  at 
the  Nahr-el-kebir  (Elenthema),  came  to  a  bill  caU«d 
Tel-Arta,  which,  fram  Its  ngnlarly  BattenBl  cnasiol 
form  and  smooth  sides,  appeared  to  be  artifldaL  He 
was  told  tbat  on  its  top  wen  some  nlna  of  habiutitms 
and  walb.  Upon  an  eleratton  on  its  aaat  and  aonth 
tides,  which  commands  a  baantifnl  view  over  tbe 
plain,  the  sea,  and  the  Anialiy  monntaina,  are  Isrgei 
and  Bitansive  beapa  of  mUiiib,  traces  of  smcietit 
dwslUngs,  bkicks  of  hewn  stone,  remaina  of  walla,  and 
fragments  of  irranite  columns.  Thesa  arw  no  doubt 
tbe  ismaint  of  Arka;  and  the  hill  waa  probabljr  U>e 
acropolis  or  citadel,  or  tha  site  of  a  lampla  (Hsdm^ 
veld,  lii,  89  aq.).  The  pnsent  village  has  U  Greek 
and  7  m— ^— -  familitia — a  wretched  hamlet  anaatl  tb* 
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colmoBS  of  this  onoe  aple&did  dty  (BibUatkeea  8aera^ 
1W«,  p.  16). 

Aries  (irefofe),  an  ancient  archiepiscopal  see  in 
Lower  Prorence,  on  the  left  of  the  Bhone,  seven 
leagues  from  its  mouth,  about  one  hundred  and  eigbty- 
Bix  leagues  from  Paris.  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name 
ftom  Ara  data,  a  high  altar  raised  here  in  pagan 
times.  A  namber  of  councils  and  synods  were  held 
•t  Aries,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief:  (1.)  In 
314,  a  general  B}^od  for  the  West,  at  which  Constan* 
tiae  and  600  or  633  bishops  were  present ;  22  canons 
were  framed  on  the  Donatists,  etc. ;  (2.)  in  428  or  429, 
at  which  Germanus  and  Lupus  were  deputed  to  £n- 
gland;  (3.)  in  465,  under  Ravennius,  to  settle  the  dia- 
pnte  between  Faustua,  abbot  of  Lerins,  and  the  bishop 
of  Frejus ;  (4.)  in  475,  against  Lucidus,  accused  of 
Predestmationism ;  (5.)  in  524,  under  Cssarius,  four 
canons  on  ordination  were  published ;  (6.)  in  1234, 
under  John  Bauasan,  twenty-four  canona  were  pub- 
lished against  heretics,  chiefly  against  the  Waldenses ; 
(7.)  in  1275,  by  Bertrand  de  S.  Martin,  twenty-two 
canons  were  published,  and  the  clergy  fordidden  mak- 
ing wills.— Landon,  Manual  of  Councils;  Smith,  TVi- 
bUi  of  Church  But. 

Aim  (usually  91*^1,  zeroed,  ppaxidtv)  is  fluently 
nsed  in  Scripture  in  a  metaphorical  aense  to  denote 
power.  Hence,  to  "  break  the  arm"  b  to  diminish  or 
to  destroy  the  power  (Psa.  x,  15 ;  Ezek.  xzx,  21 ;  Jer. 
Jclriii,  25).  It  ia  also  employed  to  denote  the  infinite 
power  of  Qod  (Psa.  Ixxxix,  18 ;  xlvui,  2 ;  Isa.  liii,  1 ; 
John  xii,  38).  In  a  few  places  the  metaphor  is,  with 
great  force,  extended  to  the  action  of  the  arm,  as,  **  I 
wOl  redeem  you  with  a  stretched-out  arm"  (Exod.  ri, 
5),  that  is,  with  a  power  fully  exerted.  The  figure  is 
here  taken  from  the  attitude  of  ancient  warriors  liaring 
and  ontstretching  the  arm  for  fight.  Thus,  in  Isa.  Ill, 
10,  "Jehovah  hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  nations."  Lowth  has  shown,  fh>m  the 
Sept.  and  other  versiona,  that  in  Isa.  ix,  20,  *'  they 
shall  eat  every  one  the  flesh  of  hia  own  arm"  should 
he  "  the  flesh  of  his  neighbor,"  similar  to  Jer.  xix,  9, 
meaning  that  they  ahoiUd  harass  and  destroy  one  an- 
other.   (See  Wemysa's  Clavit  SyvnixAwa,  p.  23,  24.) 

Axxnac;ed'don  (ApftaytUiiv,  Rev.  xvi,  16),  prop- 
erly "the  mountain  of  Megiddo"  (Heb.  ins^  ^H),  a 
city  on  the  west  of  the  river  Jordan,  rebuilt  by  Solo- 
mon (1  Kinga  ix,  15).     See  Meoiddo.     In  the  mys- 
tical language  of  prophecy,  the  word  mountain  repre- 
sents the  Charch,  and  the  events  which  took  place  at 
Hegiddo  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  ^'pical  reference 
to  the  sorrows  and  triumphs  of  the  people  of  God  un- 
der the  Goepel.     "  In  that  day,"  says  Zechariah  (xii, 
11),  **  shall  there  be  a  great  mourning  in  Jerusalem, 
as  the  mourning  of  Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of 
JKegiddon ;"  referring  to  the  death  of  Josiah  (q.  v.). 
**  He  gathered  them  together  into  a  place  called  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  Armageddon,"  is  the  language  of  the 
Apocalypse;   and  the  word  has  been  translated  by 
some  as  "  the  mountain  of  destruction,"  by  others  as 
"  the  mountain  of  the  gospel" — i  passage  that  prob- 
ably has  reference  to  the  aymbolical  uae  of  the  name 
in  Zechariah.     Into  a  valley  ominous  of  slaughter  the 
unclean  sptrita  (representing  the  heathen  influence 
■of  the  Roman  empire),  under  the  special  guidance  of 
Providence  (xvii,  17),  conduct  the  assembled  forces  of 
Uie  beast  and  hia  allies ;  and  there  in  due  time  they 
come  to  an  overthrow  through  an  almighty  conqueror 
(Stoart,  C&tnmeni.  in  loc.).     The  passage  is  best  il- 
lostrated  by  comparing  a  similar  one  in  the  book  of 
Joel  (tii,  2, 12),  where  the  scene  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments is  spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  imagery  as  the 
"valley  of  Jehoehaphat,"  the  fact  underlying  the 
image  being  Jeboshaphat's  great  victory  (2  Chron.  xx, 
26;  see  Zech.  xiv,  2,  4).     So  here  the  scene  of  the 
ttn^la  of  good  and  evil  is  suggested  by  that  battle- 
field, the  plain  of  Eadraelon,  which  waa  famous  for 


two  groat  victorie»-^>f  Barak  over  the  Ganaanitea 
(Judg.  iv,  t),  and  Gideon  over  the  Midianites  (Judg. 
vii) ;  and  for  two  great  disasters,  the  death  of  Saul  in 
the  invasion  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  8),  and 
the  death  of  Josiah  in  the  invasion  of  the  Egyptians 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  29,  30;  2  Chron.  xxxv,  22).  With 
the  first  and  fourth  of  these  events,  Megiddo  (Mayt^w 
in  the  Sept.  and  Josephns)  is  especially  connected. 
Hence  'Ap-fiayUwv,  *'the  hiU  of  Megiddo."  (See 
B&hr*a  £xcurtu8  on  Herod,  ii,  159.)  As  regards  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  remarked  by  Stanle}*  (^Sinaitmd  Pal' 
ea<Me,  p.  330)  that  this  imagery  would  be  peculiarly 
natural  to  a  Galilaean,  to  whom  the  scene  of  these 
battles  was  familiar.     See  Esdraslon. 

Annagh,  the  seat  of  an  arohbishopric  in  Ireland. 
This  churoh  was  founded  by  St.  Patrick  in  444  or  445. 
The  chapter  is  composed  of  five  dignitaries,  four  preb- 
endaries, eight  vicars  choral,  and  an  organist.  The 
present  cathedral  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  and  is  cru- 
ciform— 184  by  119  feet.  It  has  recently  been  repair- 
ed and  beautified,  chiefiy  at  the  cost  (£10,000)  of  the 
present  lord  primate.  A  new  Gothic  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  occupies  the  principal  height  to  the  north, 
and  the  primatial  palace  that  to  the  south  of  the  ca- 
thedral. There  is  a  fever  hospital  for  fort}*  patients, 
maintained  by  the  present  primate,  and  a  lunatic 
asylum  for  four  counties.  The  arehbisbop  is  Primate 
and  Afetropolitan  of  all  Ireland^  and  has  an  income  of 
£12,087  a  year.  The  present  incumbent  is  Lord  J.  G. 
Beresford,  translated  from  Dublin  in  1822. 

Aime'llia  ('Ap/if  via),  a  ooantiy  of  Western  Asia, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  original  language  of  Scripture 
under  that  name  (on  the  Hamumah  of  Amoa  iv,  8,  see 
RosenmOUer,  in  loc.),  though  it  occura  in  the  English 
version  (2  Kings  xix,  87),  where  our  translatora  have 
very  unnecessarily  substituted  it  for  Ararat  (comp. 
marginal  reading) ;  but  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
in  the  three  following  Hebrew  designations,  which 
seem  to  refer  either  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  to 
particular  districts.     See  Asia. 

1.  Ararat,  fcS'J'J -»  ^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  ^^^  ovfit)  the 
mountains  of  which  tlio  ark  rested  at  the  Deluge  (Gen. 
viii,  4 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  i,  3, 5) ;  whither  the  sons 
of  Sennacherib  ficd  after  murdering  their  father  (2 
Kings  xix,  87;  Isa.  xxxvii,  38);  and  one  of  the 
*^  kingdoms"  summoned,  along  with  Minni  and  Ash- 
kenaz,  to  arm  against  Babylon  (Jer.  li,  27).  That 
there  was  a  province  of  Ararad  in  ancient  Armenia 
we  have  the  testimony  of  the  native  historian,  Moses 
of  Chorene  {Ilitt,  Armen,  ed.  Whlston,  Lend.  1736,  p. 
361).  It  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  was  cU- 
vided  into  twenty  ciroles,  and,  being  the  principal 
province,  was  commonly  the  residence  of  the  kings 
or  governors.     See  article  Ararat. 

2.  MnvKi,  ^t'Q,  is  mentioned  in  Jer.  li,  27,  along 
with  Ararat  and  Ashkenaz,  as  a  kingdom  called  to 
arm  itself  against  Babylon.  The  name  is  by  some 
taken  for  a  contraction  of  *'  Armenia,"  and  the  Chald. 
in  the  text  in  Jeremiah  has  Hurmini  ('^pp'li'in).  There 
appeara  a  trace  of  the  name  Minni  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  Josephus  {Ant.  i,  3,  6)  from  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
where  it  is  said  that  *'  there  is  a  great  mountain  in 
Armenia,  beyond  the  Minyag  (Mcvfmc)t  called  Baris, 
upon  which  it  is  reported  that  many  who  fled  at  the 
time  of  the  Deluge  were  saved ;  and  that  one  who  was 
carried  in  an  ark  came  on  shore  upon  the  top  of  it;  and 
that  the  remains  of  the  timber  were  a  great  while  pre- 
served. This  might  be  the  man  about  whom  Moses, 
the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  wrote."  Saint-Martin 
(Mfmoires  tur  VArmhUe^  i,  249),  has  the  not  very 
probable  conjecture  that  the  word  "  Minni"  may  refer 
to  the  Manavazians,  a  distinguished  Armenian  tribe, 
deacended  from  Manavaz,  a  son  of  Haik,  the  capital 
of  whose  country  was  Manavaugerd,  now  Melazgerd. 
It  contains  the  root  of  the  name  Armenia  according  to 
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Tbe  'Apfuvia  of  the  Greeks  (tometimes  tspintedi 
'Apfuvia^  comp.  Xen.  Anab.  iv,  6, 34)  b  the  Armimya 
or  /rmmiga  of  the  Anbe,  the  Ermemttam  of  tbe  Per- 
siini.    Motes  of  Cborene  (Hitt.  Arm.  p.  85)  derives 
the  oame  from  Aram  (q.  v.),  a  son  of  Shem,  who  also 
gire  name  to  Anmna  or  S^'ria ;  Hartmami  {Au/kldr, 
if  U)  dr&ws  it  from  Armenagh^  the  second  of  the  m^ 
tire  princes;  bat  the  most  probable  etymology  is  that 
of  Bochsrt  (Pkakff,  i,  8),  viz.,  that  it' was  originally 
"^n-in,  Ear^Mimn  or  Mount  Minni,  i.  e.  the  High- 
limd  of  Hinyas,  or,  according  to  Wahl  (^Asien,  i,  807), 
tbe  Heavenly  Mountain  (i.  e.  Ararat),  for  mino  in 
Zend,  and  myno^  "*9^^»  In  Parsee,  signify  '*  heaven, 
besvenly."    In  the  country  itself  the  name  Armenia 
is  naknown ;  the  people  are  called  Ilaik  (BosenmOl- 
ler,  AUertk,  I,  i,  267  sq.),  and  the  country  Havotz-zor, 
the  YsUey  of  the  Haiks— from  Haik,  the  fifth  de- 
Bcendsnt  of  Noah  by  Japhet,  in  the  traditionary'  gene- 
alogj  of  tbe  country  (comp.  Ritter*s  Erdhmde^  ii,  714). 
The  boundaries  of  Armenia  (lat.  87-42^)  may  be 
described  (Strabo,  xi,  526)  generally  as  the  soutliem 
range  of  tbe  Caucasus  on  the  north,  and  the  Moschian 
bnmch  of  tbe  Taurus  on  the  south ;  but  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  especially  to  the  east  and  west,  tbe  limits 
hare  beeu  ven*  fluctuating  (Rennell,  Geogr.  Herod,  i, 
369).    It  forms  an  elevated  table-land,  whence  the 
riven  Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis  pour 
down  their  waters  in  different  dbrections,  the  first  two 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively  to  the 
Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.      It  may  be  termed  the 
mc^  of  the  mountain  system  of  Western  Asia :  from 
the  centre  of  the  plateau  rise  two  lofty  chains  of 
monotains,  which  run  from  east  to  west,  converging 
toward  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  parallel  to  each  other  to- 
ward tbe  west,  the  most  northerly  named  by  ancient 
Keograpbers  the  Abus  Mountains,  and  culminating  in 
Moant  Ararat ;  the  other  named  the  Nipbates  Moun- 
tains.  Westward  these  ranges  may  be  traced  in  Anti- 
Taorus  and  Taurus,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  they 
are  continued  in  the  Caspius  Mountains.   These  rangeis 
(with  the  exception  of  the  gigantic  Ararat)  are  of  mod- 
erate height,  Xh^  plateau  gradually  sinking  toward  the 
plains  of  Irftn  on  the  cast,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor  on 
the  west     The  climate  is  generally  cold  (Xen.  Anab. 
ir.  4, 8),  but  salubrious,  the  degree  of  severity  vary- 
ing with  the  altitude  of  different  localities,  the  valleys 
being  sufiicientlj'  warm  to  ripen  tbe  grape.     The 
coontiy  abounds  in  romantic  forest  and  mountain 
Kenery,  and  rich  pasture-land,  especially  in  tbe  dis- 
tricts which  border  upon  Persia  (Herod,  i,  194;  vii, 
40;  Xen.  Anab.  iv,  5,  24;   Strabo,  x,  528,  558,  587; 
Eaek.  xxvii,  14 ;  Chardin,  Voyages^  ii,  158 ;  Toume- 
fort,  Rsuen^  iii,  179  sq.).     The  latter  supported  vast 
numbers  of  mules  and  horses,  on  which  the  wealth  of 
the  country  chiefly  depended ;  and  hence  Strabo  (xi, 
6S9)  tells  us  that  the  horses  were  held  in  as  high  esti- 
eution  as  the  celebrated  Nisssan  breed.     The  inhab- 
itants were  keen  traders  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times. 
Ancient  writers  notice,  also,  the  wealth  of  Armenia  in 
ntUls  and  precious  stones  (Herod,  i,  194;   Pliny, 
xxxvii,  23).     The  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
both  take  their  rise  in  this  region,  as  also  the  Araxes, 
and  the  Kur  or  Cyrus.    Armenia  is  commonly  divided 
into  Greater  and  Letter  (Lucan.  ii,  688),  the  line  of 
■eparatkm  being  the  Euphrates  (comp.  Ptolem.  v,  7 
*oA  13);  but  the  former  constitutes  by  far  the  larger 
portion  (Strabo,  xi,  582),  and,  indeed,  tbe  other  is 
eften  regarded  as  pertaining  rather  to  Asia  Minor. 
(See,  generally,  Strabo,  xl,  526  sq. ;   Pliny,  vi,  9 ; 
Kaanert,  V,  ii,  181  sq. ;  Kitter,  Erdhmde,  x,  285  sq.) 
There  was  anciently  a  kincrdom  of  Armenia,  with  its 
metropolis  Artaxata :  it  was  sometimes  an  independ-  ). 
eat  state,  but  most  commonly  tributary  to  some  more 
powerful  neighbor.     Indeed,  at  no  period  was  the 
whole  of  this  region  ever  comprised  under  one  govern- 
ment, but   Assyria,  Media,  Syria,  and    Cappadocta 
diand  the  dominion  pr  allegianoe  of  some  portion  of 


it,  Just  aa  it  is  now  divided  among  tbe  Persians,  Rua- 
sians,  Turics,  and  Kurds ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
that  part  of  Kurdistan  which  includes  the  elevated 
basins  of  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Oormiah  anciently  be- 
longed to  Armenia.  The  unfortunate  German  travel- 
ler Schula  (who  was  murdered  by  a  Kurdish  chief) 
discovered  in  1827,  near  tbe  former  lake,  the  ruins  of 
a  very  ancient  town,  which  he  supposed  to  be  that 
which  is  called  by  Armenian  historians  Skamiramaiert 
(L  e.  the  town  of  Semiramis),  because  believed  to  have 
been  bnilt  by  the  famous  Assyrian  queen.  The  ruins 
are  covered  with  inscriptions  in  the  arrow-headed 
character ;  in  one  of  them  Saint-Martin  thought  he 
deciphered  the  words  Kkthearahay  son  of  DareUmtk 
(Xerxes,  son  of  Darius).  In  later  times  Armenia  was 
the  border-country  where  the  Romans  and  Partbians 
fruitleasly  strove  for  the  mastery ;  and  since  then  it 
has  been  the  frequent  battle-field  of  the  neighboring 
states.  During  the  recent  wan  Ix^tween  Russia  end 
Turkey,  large  k)odies  of  native  Armenians  have  emi- 
grated into  the  Russian  dominions,  so  that  their  numr 
ber  in  what  is  termed  Turkish  Armenia  is  now  con- 
siderably reduced.  By  the  treaty  of  Turkomanshi 
(21st  Feb.  1828),  Persia  ceded  to  Russia  tbe  Khanats 
of  Erivan  and  Nakt chevan.  The  boundary-line  (drawn 
from  the  Turkish  dominions)  passes  over  the  Little 
Ararat ;  the  line  of  separation  between  Penian  and 
Turkish  Armenia  also  begins  at  Ararat ;  so  that  thb 
famous  mountain  is  now  the  central  boundary-stone 
of  these  three  empires.  (See,  generally,  Smith's  IHct, 
ofCUuM.  Geogr.  s.  v. ;  Penny  Cgclopadia,  s.  v. ;  M'Cul- 
loch*s  Geogr.  Diet.  s.  v.)— Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  slight  acquaintance  which  the  Hebrew  writer^ 
had  of  this  country  was  probably  derived  fh>m  the 
Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of  their  knowledge  hav- 
ing been  progressive.  Isaiah,  in  his  prophecies  re- 
garding Babylon,  speaks  of  the  hosts  as  coming  frcm 
the  "  mountains"  (xiii,  4),  while  Jeremiah,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  subject,  uses  the  specific  names 
Ararat  and  Minni  (Ii.  27).  Eaekiel.  who  was  appar- 
ently better  acquainted  with  the  countx^*,  uses  a  name 
which  was  familiar  to  its  own  inhabitants,  Togarmah. 
Whether  the  use  of  tbe  term  Ararat  in  Isa.  xxxvii, 
88,  belongs  to  the  period  in  which  the  prophet  himself 
lived,  b  a  question  which  cannot  be  here  discussed. 
In  the  prophetical  passages  to  which  we  have  referred, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  Armenia  is  spoken  of  rather  in 
reference  to  its  geographical  position  as  one  of  the  ex- 
treme northern  nations  with  which  the  Jews  were  ac- 
quainted than  for  any  more  definite  purpose. — Smith. 

Christianity  was  firet  established  in  Armenia  in  the 
fourth  centUT^' ;  the  Armenian  Churoh  (q.  v.)  has  a 
close  afibiity  to  the  Greek  Churoh  in  its  forms  and 
polity ;  it  is  described  b}'  the  American  missionaries 
who  are  settled  in  the  country  as  in  a  state  of  great 
corruption  and  debasement.  The  total  number  of  the 
Armenian. nation  throughout  the  world  is  supposed 
not  to  exceed  2,000,000.  Their  favorite  pursuit  is 
commerce,  and  their  merchants  are  found  in  all  parts 
oftheEast.— Kitto. 

A  list  of  early  works  on  Armenia  may  be  found  in 
Walch,  Bibl.  Theol.  iii,  858  sq.  For  a  Airther  account 
of  the  History  of  Armenia  {New  Eaglander^  Oct. 
1863),  see  Moses  Chorensis,  Historia  Armen.  lib,  iii 
(Armen.  edid.  I^t.  vert,  notisque  illustr.  W.  et  O. 
Wbistonii,  Lond.  1786);  Chamich,  History  of  Armenia 
(translated  from  the  Armenian  original  by  M.  J.  Ar- 
dall,  Calcutta,  1827) ;  History  of  Vartan,  translated  by 
Neumann ;  see  also  Langlois,  Numismatique  deVArmi^ 
nie  (Par.  1858) ;  Andrisdogu^s  de  Lasdivera,  Histoire 
d'Armmie  (Par.  1864).  On  its  Topography,  see 
St.-Martin,  Mhnoire  swVArmhne;  Colonel  Cbesney, 
Euphrates  Erpedition,  i ;  Kinnelr,  Memoirs  of  ike  Per* 
sian  Empire,  also  Travels  in  Armenia ;  Morier,  Travels 
in  Persia,  i ;  Ker  Porter,  Travels  f  Smith  and  Dwigbt^s 
Researches  in  Armema  (Bost.1888);  Sonthgato,  Tour 
ihf(n^  Arvmia  (K.  Y.  18^0);  Curson,  Residence  at 
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Eneroitm  (Lond.  1854) ;  and  vols,  iii,  tI,  x  of  the  Jour, 
of  the  Lond.  Geog,  Soc,  containing  tlie  explorations  of 
Monteitli,  Ainaworth,  and  other?.  On  the  Religion 
of  the  nation,  see  Giov.  de  Serpos,  Compendio  ttoria 
deUa  nazione  Armena  (Yen.  1786);  Kurze  hittor.  Dor- 
gtettung  d,  gegenw,  ZuHcmdes  d.  armen,  Volkes  (Petersb. 
and  Berl.  1881).     See  Eden. 

Armenian  Clixirch.  The  designation  of  a  branch 
of  Christians,  whicli,  although  originating  in  Armenia, 
is  now  disseminated  over  all  the  adjacent  portions  of 
the  East. 

I.  Hittory, — ^Armenia,  it  is  said,  first  receired  Chris- 
tianity ftom  Bartholomew  and  Thaddieus,  the  latter 
not  the  apostle,  but  one  of  the  seventy,  who  instruct- 
ed Abgarus  of  Edessa  (q.  v.)  in  the  faith,  although  the 
Armenians  themselves  maintain  that  he  wa»  the  apos- 
tle. The  light  was  very  speedily  quenched,  and  was 
not  rekindled  until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. About  that  Ume  Gregory  (q.  v.)  JUvminator 
(or  Luaarovichf  in  tiieir  tongue)  preached  the  Gospel 
throughout  Armenia,  and  soon  converted  the  king, 
Tyridates.  Gregory  was  consecrated  first  bishop  of 
the  Armenians  by  Leontius  of  Caesarea,  whence  the 
Armenian  Church  became  thenceforward  dependent  on 
the  see  of  Caesarea,  and  for  a  long  period  the  success- 
ors of  Gregory  were  consecrated  by  that  primate.  It 
was  to  this  subjection  to  the  see  of  Cnsarea  that  the 
primates  of  Armenia  owed  the  title  of  CathoHcoi  (or 
proctor-general),  which  was  assigned  them  as  vicars 
of  the  primate  of  Cssarea  in  tfaiat  country.  In  the 
fourth  century  they  received  many  literary  institu- 
tions through  the  Catholicos  Sahag  (after  406),  and  a 
translation  of  the  Bible  through  Mesrob  (q.  v.).  The 
Armenian  Church  preserved  the  fidth  until  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  3'ounger ;  and  in  487  a 
synod  was  held  at  Ispahan,  composed  of  many  Arme- 
nian bishops,  who  addressed  a  synodical  letter  to  Pro- 
clus,  of  Constantinople,  condemning  the  impieties  of 
Nestorius  and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  In  the  follow- 
ing century  the  Church  of  Armenia,  from  an  excess 
of  hatred  toward  Nestorianism,  embraced  the  Eutych- 
ian  (q.  v.)  heresy,  and  condemned  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  The  name  commonly  given  to  the  Church 
was  Gregorian  Church  (after  Gregory  lUumtnator), 
When,  in  the  fifth  century,  several  kings  of  Persia 
made  an  attempt  to  force  the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster 
uf  on  the  Armenians,  many  emigrated  to  various  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  Europe.  About  654  a  synod  of  Ar- 
menian bishops  was  convened  at  the  city  of  Thevin, 
or  Tiben,  by  the  patriarch  Nierses  II,  at  tiie  command 
of  the  King  of  Persia,  who  desired  to  sepaimte  the  Ar- 
menians from  the  Greeks.  In  this  synod  they  re- 
nounced the  communion  of  the  orthodox  churches, 
anathematized  that  of  Jerusalem,  allowed  only  one 
nature  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  added  to  the  Tersanctus 
the  words  Qui  erueifixus  et.  See  Monophtsites. 
An  attempt  to  abolish  the  schism  was  made  by  a 
synod  at  Garin  in  829,  which  adopted  the  resolntlons 
of  Chalcedon ;  but  soon  the  connection  between  the 
Armenian  and  the  Greek  Church  was  again  dissolved. 
The  metropolis  of  the  Armenian  Church  was  called 
VafforiciabtU  in  their  tongue,  but  was  known  to  the 
Latins  as  Artaxata,  the  capital  of  the  country.  In 
this  city  was  built,  A.D.  650,  the  monasteiy  of  Etch- 
miatdn  (or  Etchmiaz),  which  contains  the  sepulchre 
of  St.  Gregory,  and  is  now  the  see  of  the  patriarch, 
or  catkoUcot^  as  he  is  called,  of  Armenia  Major.  Ya^ 
garsdabat  no  longer  exists;  but  the  monastery  of 
Eschmiazin  is  the  seat  of  the  catholicos,  and  contain- 
ed three  churches  buUt  in  a  triangle.  At  first  the 
catholicos  of  Eschmiazin  was  the  sole  patriarch  of 
Armenia ;  but  be/ore  the  year  1841  there  were  three, 
viz.  a  second  at  Achtamar,  and  a  third  at  Sis.  Ri- 
cant,  who  wrote  an  account  of  ^'  the  Greek  and  Arme- 
nian Churches"  (Lond.  1679,  8vo),  mentions,  besides 
these  three,  a  fourth  one  at  Canshahar.  All  four  had 
onder  them  87  arohbisbops  and  100  bishops.    By  the 


treaty  of  Unkiar  Skeleasi  (1828)  a  large  portkm  of 
Upper  Armenia  was  ceded  to  the  Czar,  and  thus  also 
the  head  of  the  Church,  the  catholicos  of  Eschmiazin, 
became  a  subject  of  Russia.  The  attempts  of  the 
Russian  government  to  induce  the  Armenians  to  en- 
ter into  a  union  with  the  Russian  Church  have  fiuled. 
In  Turkey  the  Armenians  shared  in  general  the  fate 
of  the  other  Christian  denominations.  See  Tcrkkt. 
In  1848  they  elected  a  council  of  12  lay  primates,  who 
rule  the  Church  in  all  its  temporal  afiSurs.  The  pa- 
triarch has  only  the  right  of  presidency. 

At  an  early  period  efforts  were  made  to  estabBsh  a 
closer  connection  of  the  Armenians  with  th«  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  In  consequence  of  the  Cnisades, 
several  kings,  in  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries, 
interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  a  corporate  onion  of 
the  churches  with  Rome,  and  the  synods  of  Kromglai 
(1179),  Sis  (1307),  and  Atan  (1816)  declared  themselves 
in  the  same  way.  At  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439), 
the  Armenian  deputies,  together  with  the  Greeks,  ac- 
cepted the  union,  but  neither  people  ratified  it»  Some 
churches,  however,  remained,  ever  since  the  fourteenth 
century,  when  Pope  John  XXIII  sent  a  Roman  arel^ 
bishop  to  Armenia,  in  connection  with  Rome,  and 
formed  the  "  Armenian  Catholic,  or  United  Armenian 
Church,"  which  in  doctrinal  points  conforms  with 
Rome,  but  in  all  other  respects  agrees  with  the  Gi«> 
gorian  Armenian  Church.  Through  the  infloenee  of 
Mechitar  (q.  v.)  and  the  Mechitarists,  this  brsnch 
obtained  a  literary  superiority  over  the  main  (non- 
united)  body,  which,  especially  in  modem  times,  has 
worked  not  a  little  in  favor  of  Rome.  Of  late,  not 
only  a  number  of  Armenian  villages  have  accepted 
the  union,  but  in  Turkey,  among  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the.  national  (Gregorian)  Armenian  Chnrch, 
a  disposition  has  been  created  to  try  anew  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  corporate  union.  See  United  Abme- 
NiAN  Chubch. 

The  efforU  made  by  the  High-Church  Episcopalians 
for  establishing  a  closer  intercommunion  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Eastern  churches  was  fover- 
ably  received  by  many  Armenians  of  Turkey.    A  pam- 
phlet was  published  in  1860,  in  Constantinoide,  wi^  the 
imprimatttr  of  the  Armenian  patriarch,  to  show  how 
nearly  the  Armenian  Church  is  like  that  of  England. 
The  pamphlet,  to  this  end,  quotes  from  the  prayer-book 
the  whole  of  the  twenty-fifth  Article  of  Religion,  but 
BO  shapes  the  translation  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Church  of  England,  as  well  as  the  Armenian,  believe  ia 
seven  sacraments,  though  five  of  them,  the  pamphlet 
says,  are  received  only,  at  they  art  by  the  Arwtemium 
Churehj  as  secondary  sacraments.     Several  ArmeniaB 
theologians  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  theovy.   In  the 
same  year  (1860),  Rev.  G.  Williams,  of  Cambridge  (Eag^ 
land),  had  an  interview  with  the  Armenian  ardibishop 
of  Tiflis,  in  Georgia,  relative  to  the  scheme  of  a  nnioo 
between  the  English  and  Armenian  chorchea.     Mr. 
Williams  was  the  bearer  of  letters  from  the  bishops  of 
Oxford  and  Lincoln,  who,  it  appears,  assumed  to  spesfck 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  "catboU 
icoe,  patriarch,  bishops,  etc.,  of  the  orthodox  Eastern 
Church."     He  was  to  see  ^^  the  holy  catholicos,* 
head  of  the  entire  Armenian  Church,  at 
but,  being  somewhat  unwell,  and  his  time  of  abaeoce 
having  almost  expired,  he  abandoned  hii  jonraejr  to 
Eschmiazin,  and  spent  ten  days  in  Tifiis  to  ooiUtBt 
with  the  archbishop  of  that  city.     He  expressed,  ms 
the  name  of  the  Chunk  ofEnyland,  his  acknowledgpacfnt 
of  the  Armenian  Church  as  a  true,  orthodox,  and  ap- 
ostolic church,  and  kissed  *'the  sacred  hand  of  fain 
holiness.'*     The  archbishop,  in  return,  granted  to  him 
his  episcopal  blessing,  and  expressed  a  thousand  good 
wishes  for  himself  and  his  people.    To  the  propottitaon 
of  Mr.  Williams  to  send  a  few  young  Armeninaft  to 
Cambridge  for  an  education,  no  definite 
given. 

The  Armenian  Church  baa  ptodnoed  a 
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UMologkil  Utentme,  tlM  ehief  workt  of  which  htLvt 
been  poblisbed  at  Venice  by  the  Mechitarif  ts,  and  at 
Conftantinople.    The  tnnalation  of  the  Bible  bj  Mes- 
rob  is  still  regarded  as  a  model  of  classic  language. 
The  most  eelebrated  Armenian  writers  were  Gregory 
Iliominator  and  David  the  philosopher.    A  martyn>- 
lofdna  was  compiled  in  the  ninth  oentory  by  Kakik 
and  Gregory,  an  enlarged  edition  of  which  (Haisma- 
tark,  Constantinople,  1847)  is  still  read  in  the  Armeni- 
an churches.    See  Neumann,  Vermeh  emer  GtaekkkU 
d.  Ammuek.  /ilerater (Leipz.  1886).  See  Mbrhitab. 
II.  Doetrmea^  Umffe$,  amd  Polity, — The  Armenians 
are  said  to  be  Monophysites,  but  modem  "  missions^ 
ries  are  generally  disposed  to  regard  them  as  differing 
mere  m  terminology  than  in  idea  from  the  orthodox 
iahh  on  that  point.    They  agree  with  the  Greeks  and 
other  Oriental  churches  in  rejecting  the  'filio-qne' 
from  the  Nicene  Creed,  and  maintaniing  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Father  only.     With  some 
difference  in  forms  and  modes  of  worship,  the  religions 
opinions  of  the  Armenians  are  mostly  like  those  of  the 


as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  Minor  feasts  an 
even  more  numerous  than  the  days  in  the  year.  The 
Church  services  are  performed  in  the  ancient  tongue, 
not  now  understood  by  the  common  people,  and  in  a 
manner  altogether  perfunctory  and  painful  to  an  en- 
lightened mind. 

^  There  are  n/ae  dlflferent  grades  of  clergy,  each  re- 
oeiTing  a  distinct  ordination  by  the  laying  on  of  hands. 
Four  of  these  are  below  the  order  of  deacon,  and  are 
called  porters,  reader*,  exorcists,  and  candle4i(ihters. 
After  these  come  the  sub-deacons,  the  deacons,  the 
priests,  then  the  bishops,  and,  last  of  all,  the  catholi- 
cos.  The  ctttholicos  b  ordained  by  a  council  of  bish- 
ops. He  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the  church,  who 
alone  ordains  bishops,  and  can  furnish  the  meirom^  or 
sacred  oil  used  by  bishops  iu  ordaining  the  inferior 
clergy,  and  in  the  various  ceremonies  of  the  church. 
The  priests  are  obliged  to  be  married  men,  and  can 
never  rise  higher  than  the  priesthood,  except  in  case 
of  the  death  of  a  wife,  when,  not  being  allowed  to 
marry  a  second  time,  they  may  enter  among  the  Var^ 


Greeks  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  on  all  occa-  |  tah*d$—%Ti  order  of  celibate  priests,  who  are  atUched 
sions;  but  made  by  the  Greeks  with  three  fingers,  by  j  to  the  churches  as  preachers  (the  married  priests  do 
the  Armenians  with  two,  by  the  Jacobites  with  one—  not  usually  preach),  or  live  together  in  monasteries, 
the  Greek  usage  pointing  to  the  Trinity,  the  Armenian  \  and  from  among  whom  the  bishops,  etc.,  on  whom  the 
to  the  two  natures  made  one  in  the  person  of  Christ,  law  of  celibacy  ui  imposed,  are  taken"  (Newcomb,  ^ 
and  the  Jacobite  to  the  Divine  unity.  They  profess  I  dttpofdia  t»f  Mwimgy^Bektnnin.  d,  Chn'ttI,  Glaubem  d, 
to  hold  to  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Latin  Church ;  '  armtn,  Kirche  (Petersb.  1709) ;  Armenionorttm  Confu- 
bnt,  in  fact,  extreme  unction  exists  among  them  only  tio  (Viteb.  1750) ;  LUurgia  Armena  (cura  G.  Andichi- 
in  name,  the  prayers  so  designated  being  intermingled  ,  an.  Yen.  1826);  TaufrUuai  der  armenitchen  Kirche  m 
vith  those  of  confirmation,  which  latter  rite  is  per-   Biutlaml  (Petersb.  1799). 

formed  with  the  *holy  chrism'  by  the  priest  at  the  !      There  are  among  the  Gregorisn  (Non- united) 
tnne  of  baptism.     Infants  are  baptized,  aa  commonly   Armenians  a  great  number  of  monks.     They  follow 
in  the  Greek  and  other  Oriental  churches,  by  a  partial  i  either  the  rule  of  St.  Anthony  or  that  of  St.  Basil, 
immersion  in  the  font  and  three  times  pouring  water  j  The  monks  of  St  Anthony  live  in  solitude  and  in  the 
on  the  head.     Converted  Jews,  etc.,  though  adults,    desert,  and  surpass  in  austerity  almost  all  the  orders 
are  baptized  in  the  same  manner.     They  readily  ad-   of  the  Roman  Church.     There  are  sometimes  as  many 
mit  to  their  communion  Romanists  and  Protestants   as  a  hundred  monks  in  one  monastery.     The  order 
UfJtized  by  sprinkling,  differing  in  this  from  the  j  of  St.  Basil  (introduced  into  the  Armenian  Church  in 
Greelu,  who  receive  none,  however  previously  bap-  1 1178)  is  less  strict;  their  convents  are  in  the  towns, 
tizfd,  without  rel>aptizing  them.     They  believe  firm-  i  and  frcm  them  the  bishops  and  vartabedg  are  taken. 
1y  in  the  *real  presence'  in  the  Eucharist,  and  adore  i  Their  principal  convent,  called  "Three  Churches,"  is 
the  host  in  the  mass.     The  people  partake,  however,    at  Eschmiasin.    Most  of  their  convents  are  poor,  bnt 
in  both  kinds,  the  wafer  or  broken  bread  (unleavened)  ,  they  have  three  very  rich  ones  in  Jerusalem.    The 
being  dipped  in  undiluted  wine  (the  Greeks  use  leav-  ,  United  Armenians  have  the  following  orders:  (1.)  A 
encd  bread  and  wine  mixed  with  water),  and  laid    congregation  of  monit  of  £i,  Antkony^  still  existing, 
caiefnlly  on  the  tongue.     It  must  be  received  fiisting.    under  a  general  abbot,  who  resides  on  Mount  Leba- 
They  reject  the  Latin  purgatory,  but,  believing  that    non,  while  a  procurator  general  represents  the  order 
the  souls  of  the  departed  may  be  benefited  by  the  aid  '  at  Rome.    (2.)  A  congregation  otBtuUioM,  also  called 
of  the  church  (which,  of  course,  must  be  paid  for),    Barthohmitei,  founded  in  1807  at  Genoa  by  a  fugitive 
ther  pray  for  the  dead.     Saint-worship  is  carried  to  !  monk,  Peter  Martin.     They  obtained  many  convents 
an  extraordinary  length,  the  addresses  to  saints  being  i  in  Italy,  assumed  in  1S56  the  rule  of  Augustine  and 
often  grossly  idolatrous,  and  the  mediation  of  Christ   the  garb  of  the  Dominican  lay  brothers,  and  were  sup- 
lost  sifcht  of  in  the  liturgical  services  of  the  churoh,  '  pressed  in  1650.    (8.)  In  1880  a  number  of  Armenian 
•s  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the  people.     The  cross,  and  I  monks  and  priests  were  induced  by  some  Dominican 
ptetores  of  the  saints,  are  also  objects  of  worship,  as  :  friars  to  join  the  Churoh  of  Rome,  and  formed  a  mo- 
possessing  inherent  efilcacy.     The  Supreme  Being  is  !  nastic  coni-regation,  called  the  United  Brethren  ofSU 
likewise  represented  under  the  form  of  an  aged,  ven-    Gregory  JUumiaator.    They  likewise  adopted  the  rule 
oible  man,  with  whom,  and  the  Son,  under  the  form   of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  constitutions  and  habit  of  the 
of  a  young  man,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  symbolized  as  a    Dominicans.     In  1856  they  fused  entirely  with  the 
dove,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  associated  in  the  same  pic^  |  Dominican  order,  and  were  formed  into  the  province 
ture.    The  perpetual  virginity  of  the  latter  is  held  as  !  of  Nakhchevan.     (4.)  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Ar- 
a  pdot  of  pre-eminent  importance.     Confession  to  the  |  menian  monks  are  the  Mechitariitt  (q.  v.). 
priesthood,  in  order  to  absolution,  is  deemed  essential  |      III.  PreaetU  Condition  and  Statistia. — The  estimates 
to  salvation.     Penances  are  imposed ;  but  absolution  ,  of  the  present  number  of  Armenians  greatly  vary, 
is  without  money,  and  indulgences  are  never  given.  |  In  Turkey  they  are  believed  to  amount  to  about 
Baptism  confers  regeneration  and  cleansing  i^om  sin,  i  2,000,000  souls.     Russia  had,  in  1851,  872,585  Grego- 
original  and  actual;  spiritual  life  is  maintained  by   rian  (Non-united)  and  22,258  Catholic  (United)  Ar- 
penances  and  sacraments ;  and  the  priest  holds  in  his  |  mrnians.     Persia  has,  according  to  the  '^  Missionary 
hand  the  passport  to  heaven.     The  merit  of  good  i  Herald"  of  1859,  about  80,000;  according  to  Ubicini 
works  is  acknowledged,  particularly  of  asceticism.  !  (Lettert  on  Turkey^  600,000  Armenians.    Ubicini  gives 
Monacfaism,  celibacy,  fitting,  etc.,  are  viewed  as  In  i  40,000  for  India,  and  60,000  for  Western  Europe ;  but 
other  Eastern  churohes,  but  fi&sts  are  more  lengthened  I  other  statements  give  lower  figures.     The  Armenians 
sad  severe ;  the  number  of  fast-days,  when  no  animal  |  of  Western  Europe  are  mostly  United ;  of  those  in 
food  of  any  kind  can  be  eaten,  is  166  in  the  year.     On  j  India,  Persia,  and  Turkey,  only  a  minority  (in  Asiatic 
tbefooTteengreatfieasi-days  the  observance  of  the  day   Turkey  75,000  in  1844,  which  number  has  since  in- 
is  mote  aCrici  than  that  of  the  Sabbath,  which  last  is   creased).     The  number  of  Armenians  in  Turkey  who 
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hAd  declared  themselves  Protestants  amounted  in  1658 
to  nearly  6000.  The  catholicos  of  Eschmiazin  (now 
in  Russia)  is  still  regarded  as  the  chief  hishop  of  the 
church.  He  is  appointed  bj  the  Czar,  and  has  under 
hhn  a  synod,  an  imperial  procurator,  and  67  bishop- 
rics. Also  the  bishops  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusa- 
lem assume  the  title  Patriarch,  though  they  are  said 
not  to  be  strictly  such,  but  rather  superior  bbhopa, 
possessing  certain  privileges  conferred  by  the  patri- 
arch. The  United  Armenians  have  in  European  Tur- 
key 1  archbishop  at  Constantinople ;  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, 1  patriarch  in  Cilicia,  1  archbishop  at  Seleucia, 
and  9  bishops ;  in  Persia,  1  bishop  at  Ispahan ;  in  Aus- 
tria, 1  archbishop  at  Lemberg,  besides  whom  also  the 
Mechitarist  abbots  of  Venice  and  Vienna  are  archbish- 
ops in  partibus, 

IV.  Armenian  ProtettORt  Mi»Mum$. — ^The  history  of 
Protestantism  among  the  Armenians  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of  modem 
Protestant  missions.  As  a  forerunner  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Armenian  Church  we  may  regard  a  priest 
by  the  name  of  Debajy  Oghlu,  about  1760.  He  lived 
in  Constantinople,  and  wrote  a  book  in  which  he 
praised  Luther,  and  castigated  both  clergy  and  people 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  His  book,  though  never 
published,  circulated  ft'om  hand  to  hand,  and  was  later 
used  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  with  some  effect. 
The  efforts  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  behalf  of  the 
Armenian  Church  begjn  with  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible.  In  1818  the  British  Bible  Society  began  the 
publication  of  the  Armenian  Bible  (the  translation 
made  by  Mesrob  in  the  fifth  century),  and  in  1815  an 
edition  of  6000  copies  was  issued  at  Calcutta.  The 
same  society  published  in  1828  at  Constantinople  an 
edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
8000  copies  of  the  four  Gospels  alond.  Simultaneous- 
ly with  the  British  society,  the  Russhin  Bible  Soci- 
ety undertook  the  publication  of  the  Armenian  Bible, 
and  issued  at  St,  Petersburg,  in  1817,  an  edition  of 
2000  copies,  and  soon  after  an  edition  of  the  ancient 
Armenian  New  Testament.  A  great  enthusiasm  man- 
ifested itself  in  Russia  for  this  work,  the  Emperor  Al- 
exander, the  archbiflhops  and  bishops  of  the  Greek 
«nd  the  Armenian  churches,  and  nearly  all  the  Rus- 
sian nobility  being  among  its  patrons.  The  Armenian 
Bibles  and  New  Testaments  thus  printed  were  widely 
circulated  through  various  agencies.  But  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not  under- 
stand the  old  Armenian  language,  and  that  one  por- 
tion (perhaps  one  third,  chiefly  in  the  more  southern 
portions  of  Asia  Minor)  had  even  lost  the  use  of  the 
modem  Armenian,  speaking  only  Turkish.  This  led 
to  the  translation  of  the  Bil4e  into  modem  Armenian 
and  into  Armeno-Turki^h  (Turkish  written  with  Ar-  I 
menian  characters).  The  former  translation  was  i»- 
aued  by  the  Russian  society  in  1822,  the  latter  by  the  | 
British  society  in  1H28.  These  translations,  however,  < 
called  forth  the  opposition  of  the  Armenian  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  and  the  Armenian  clergy  in  gen- 
oral.  I 

A  Protestant  mission  was  established  among  the 
Armenians  by  the  American  Board  in  1880,  after  the 
war  had  been  previously  prepared  by  the  conversion 
of  three  Armenian  priests  (two  of  wliom  were  bishops) 
by  the  American  missionaries  of  S\Tia,  and  by  the  fa- 
mocs  school  of  Pcstitimalyan,  a  man  conversant  not 
only  with  Armenian,  but  also  with  Western  literature 
and  theology.  The  first  missionsries  were  E.  Smith  \ 
and  H.  (f.  O.  D wight,  who  were  joined  in  the  follow- 
ing years  by  W.  (toodell,  J.  B.  Adger,  B.  Schneider, 
C.  Hamlin,  and  othere.  The  missionaries  soon  organ- 
ized several  schools  at  Constantinople,  Pera,  Brousa, 
Hass-Keuy,  Beliek,  and  through  them  worked  success- 
fully for  spreadini^  evangelical  views  in  the  Armenian 
Church.  In  1834  the  mission  press  was  transferred 
Ikom  Malta  to  Smyrna,  and  there  soon  began  a  most 
soocessful  operation,  printing,  up  to  the  1st  of  Januarr, 


1888,  two  and  a  half  mfllion  pages  in  the  Armtniin 
languages.     In  the  following  years  Mr.  Goodell  com- 
pleted the  translation  of  the  whole  Old  Testament  into 
the  Amieno-Turkish  language,  and  W.  Adger  issued 
an  improved  translation  of  the  New  Testament  into 
modem  Armenian.     The   missionaries  early  found 
devoted  co-laborers  among  the  Armenians ;   among 
whom  Sahakyan,  who  was  converted  when  a  student, 
in  1888,  and  a  pious  priest,  Der  Kevork,  were  promi- 
nent.    Though  not  interrupted,  they  encountered  a 
strong  opposition,  which  was  generally  heade<f  by  the 
patriarchs  and  the  chief  Armenian  bankers  in  Con- 
stantinople, fmd  sometimes  manifested  itself  aa  open 
and  cruel  persecution.     That  was  especially  the  case 
when,  in  1844,  Matteos,  formerly  bishop  of  Brousa,  was 
made  patriarch  of  Constantinople.     For  two  yean  be 
used  all  means  within  his  reach  against  the  fkvoran 
of  the  Protestant  missions,  and  it  required  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Christian  ambassadors  to  obtain  an  or- 
der from  the  sultan,  which  put  an  end  to  further  per- 
secutions (March,  1846).     Up  to  that  time  the  con- 
verts had  not  formally  separated  from  the  church; 
but  when  they  were  now  formally  excommunicated 
by  the  patriarch  Matteos,  and  thus  also  cut  off  from 
the  civil  rights  of  the  Armenian  community  [see  Tcb- 
key],  they  organized  independent  evangfUoal  Armt' 
man  chtarchei.    The  first  churches  thua  organized  were 
those  of  Constantinople,  Nicomedia,  Adabazan,  and 
Trebizond.   Their  number  has  since  steadily  incieaaed. 
In  1850  the  Protestants  were  placed  on  an  equality 
with  the  other  Christian  denominations,  and,  in  1858, 
even  on  an  equality  with  the  Mussulmans  before  the 
law.     The  report  made  by  the  American  Board  on 
the  Armenian  missions  in  1859  shows  them  to  be  in  a 
very  prosperous  condition.     They  are  now  divided 
into  two  separate  missions,  the  Northern  ArmeniaB 
and  the  Southern  Armenian.    The  Northern  Arm^ 
nian  contained,  in  1858, 18  stations,  occupied  by  mis- 
sionaries ;  81  out-stations,  occupied  by  native  teachcn 
or  helpers ;  88  missionaries,  of  whom  one  ia  a  physi* 
cian;  1  mission  treasurer;  84  female  assistant  mla- 
siomiries;  4  native  pastors;  21  native  preachers;  48 
other  native  helpers  (not  including  88  teachers).    IW 
number  of  churches  was  28,  with  602  members ;  the 
number  of  free-echools  44,  with  928  pupils.     There 
were  also  tnree  male  high-schools  (Bebek,  Erzriim, 
and  Tocat),  with  52  pupils,  and  ono  female  boarding- 
school  at  Haaa-Keuy,  with  22  pupils.     Nearly  nine- 
teen millions  of  pages  were  issued  during  tlie  ymr 
1858.     The  Southern  Armenian  Mission  preaentcd  the 
following  statistics:   5  stations;  14  out-stationa ;  9 
missionaries — one  a  physician  ;  9  female  assiatant 
missionaries ;  1  native  pastor ;  2  other  ordained  native 
preachers;  1  licentiate;  87  other  helpers;  cbnreliesy 
10 ;  communicants,  489 ;  average  congregations  on  tbe 
Sabbath,  1851 ;  theological  studenU  (at  Aintab,  Um^ 
rash,  and  Antioch),  26 ;  common  schools,  18^  with  746 
scholars.     In  1859  the  Turkish  government  appointed 
an  Armenhin  Protestant  censer,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  Protestants  from  the  annoyances  which  they  had 
suffered  from  the  (Gregorian)  Armenian  censor.     Tlse 
civH  community  of  the  Protestant  Armenians  ia   aft 
present  (1860)  greatly  suffering  from  pecuniary  en»> 
barrassment,  as  the  Protestants,  on  account  of  ttieir 
poverty,  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  tax.levied  on  tlk«ai 
for  supporting  their  civil  organization.    Until 
the  American  missionaries  had  mostly  confined 
selves  to  the  Armenians  of  Turkey,  but  in  tiiat 
one  of  the  missionaries  visited  sev^al  Armenian 
lages  of  Persia  for  the  purpose  of  establiahing  a 
estant  mission. 

V.  LUerahtre* — ^For  the  Armenian  Church,  aw 
ander,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  118,  553 ;  Ricaut,  Gndt  and  ^ 
man  Ckurchei  (London,  1679)  ;  St-Martin,  Mm 
hy4toriqve$  et  fftographiqtui  gur  VArmimt  (Paria^  lA9i^ 
vol.  ii);  HiiUnn^  Dogmety  TraditUmSf  elc,  d»  ^^C^iae 
ArmMfwu  (Paris,  1855, 8vo) ;  Ubidni,  Letten oa% 
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Ity,  tnuulated  by  Lady  Easthope  (Lond.  18^ ;  Neale, 
Hiikfry  of  the  EasUm  Chtrch,  vol.  i  (Lond.  1850, 2  Tbh. 
8roj;  and  especially  the  Hutory  of  Armenia  by  the 
MechiUrist  Tchamtchenanz  (8  vols.  4to,  Venice,  1784> 
1786).  On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  see  F. 
Bodenstedt,  Ueber  die  Einfuhrmg  de$  ChrUtenikums  in 
Armaien  (Berlin,  1850).  On  the  statistics,  Marsden, 
Ckurckei  and  Seciij  vol.!;  Newcomb,  Cyckpadia  of 
MiatioM;  Smith  and  Dwigbt,  Missionary  Researches 
in  Armenia;  Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity^  ch.  zzvil; 
Ckrittutn  Remembrancer^  xxiii,  849 ;  Church  of  Enyland 
Quarterly^  Jnly,  1864 ;  Dwight,  Christirmity  Revived  in 
ike  East;  Reports  of  A.  B.C.  F,  3f. ;  Schem,  Am.  Ee- 
ciesiast.  Year-bookfor  1859,  p.  18, 83.     See  Asia. 

Annenian  Language.  The  ancient  Armenian 
or  Haikan  language  (now  dead),  notwithstanding  the 
great  antiqui^  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs,  poa- 
aesses  no  literary  documents  prior  to  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  SBra.  The  translation  of  the  Bible, 
begun  by  Mesrob  (q.  ▼.)  in  the  year  410,  is  the  earliest 
monament  of  the  language  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  dialect  in  which  this  version  is  written,  and  in 
vihkh  it  is  still  publicly  read  in  their  churches,  is  called 
the  old  Annenian.  The  dialect  now  in  use — ^the  mod- 
ern Annenian — ^in  which  they  preach  and  carry  on  the 
interconrse  of  daily  life,  not  only  departs  from  the  elder 
form  by  dialectnal  changes  in  the  native  elements  of 
the  language  itself,  but  also  by  the  great  intermixture 
of  Persian  and  Turkish  words  which  has  resulted  from 
the  conquest  and  subjection  of  the  country.  It  is, 
perhaps,  this  diversity  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
idioms  which  has  given  rise  to  the  many  conflicting 
opinions  that  exist  as  to  the  relation  in  which  tlie  Ar- 
menian stands  to  other  languages.  Thus  Cirbied  and 
Vater  both  assert  that  it  is  an  original  language ;  that 
1-S  one  so  distinct  fh>m  all  others  in  its  fundamental 
character  as  not  to  be  classed  with  any  of  the  great 
tamilies  of  languages.  Eichhom,  on  the  other  hand 
(Sprachenhmdey  p.  849),  affirms  that  the  learned  idbm 
of  the  Annenian  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Medo- 
Pcrsian  family;  whereas  Pott  {Cniersuchvngeny  p.  82) 
says  that,  notwithstanding  its  many  points  of  rela- 
tion to  that  family,  it  cannot  strictly  be  considered 
to  belong  to  it ;  and  Gatterer  actually  classed  it  as  a 
living  stater  of  the  Basque,  Finnish,  and  Welsh  lan- 
gnages. 

As  to  form,  it  is  said  to  be  rough  and  full  of  conso- 
nants; to  possess  ten  cases  in  tho  noun — a  number 
vhich  is  only  exceeded  by  the  Finnish;  to  have  no 
doal ;  to  have  no  mode  of  denoting  gender  in  the  noun 
ty  change  of  form,  but  to  be  obliged  to  append  the 
words  sKOT  and  toonum  as  the  marks  of  sex — ^thus,  to 
^y prophet'tcoman  for  propAe^ew  (nevertheless,  modem 
writers  use  the  syllable  ouM  to  distinguish  the  femi- 
nine; Wahl,  Gesehickte  J.  Morgenl.  Sprachen^  p.  100) ; 
to  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Greek  in  the  use 
of  the  participle,  and  in  the  whole  syntactical  strac- 
ttire;  and  to  have  adopted  the  Arabian  system  of 
metre.— Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  history  of  its  alphabetical  character  is  briefly 
thU :  until  the  third  century  of  our  sera,  the  Armeni- 
ans osed  either  tho  Persian  or  Greek  alphabet  (the 
letter  in  Syrian  characters,  mentioned  by  Diodor.  xix, 
23,  is  not  considered  an  evidence  that  they  wrote  Ar- 
B^svm  in  Syrian  characters,  as  that  letter  was  prob- 
ably Persian).  In  the  fifth  century,  however,  the 
tnsiilation  of  the  Bible  created  the  necessity  for  char- 
ftctera  which  woold  more  adequately  represent  the  pe- 
cnliar  sounds  of  the  language.  Accordingly,  after  a 
fruitless  attempt  of  a  certain  Daniel,  and  after  several 
efforts  on  his  own  part,  Mesrob  saw  a  hand  in  a  dream 
write  the  very  characters  which  now  constitute  the 
Armenian  alphabet.  The  38  letters  thus  obtained  are 
chiefly  founded  on  the  Greek,  but  have  partly  made 
oot  their  number  by  deriving  some  forms  from  the 
Zend  alphabet.  The  order  of  writing  is  from  left  to 
right    Mesrob  employed  these  letters  in  his  transla- 
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tion  of  the  Bible,  and  thus  insured  their  universal  and 
permanent  adoption  by  the  nation  (Gescniufi,  article 
PaUeoffraphie^  in  Ersch  und  Gruber).  See  Tromler, 
BU>liotheocB  Armemca  spec.  (Plan.  1768) ;  SchrSder, 
Thesaurus  Hng.Armen.  anliquie  et  novte  (Amaterd.  1711); 
Cirbied,  Gram.  Armenienne  (Par.  1822);  Petermann, 
Grammaiica  Armen.  (Berol.  1887) ;  also,  Breris  lingua, 
A  rmeniccB  grammcdica^  literatura^  chre^omathia^  c.  gloS" 
sarin  (ib.  1841) ;  Calfa,  DictUmnaire  A  rmmienne  (Par. 
1861).     See  Shemitic  Languages. 

Armenian  Version.    This  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  undertaken  in  the  year  410  b^'  Mesrob, 
with  tho  aid  of  his  pupils  Joannes  Eccelensis  and  -^ 
pephus  Palnensis.    It  appears  that  the  Patriarch 
first  attempted,  in  consequence  of  the  Persians  ' 
destroyed  all  the  copies  of  tho  Greek  version,  U 
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A  translation  fh>m  the  Peshito ;  that  Mesrob  became 
hb  coadjutor  in  this  work;  and  that  they  actually 
completed  their  translation  from  the  S^Tiac.  But 
when  the  above-named  pupils,  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  ecclesiastical  council  at  Ephesus,  returned,  they 
brought  with  them  an  accurate  copy  of  the  Greek 
Bible.  Upon  this,  Mesrob  laid  aside  his  translation 
fh)m  the  Peshito,  and  prepared  to  commence  anew 
Arom  a  more  authentic  text.  Imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  language,  however,  induced  him  to  send 
his  pupils  to  Alexandria,  to  acquire  accurate  Greek 
scholarship ;  and,  on  their  return,  the  translation  was 
accomplished.  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  historian  of 
Armenia,  who  was  also  employed,  as  a  disciple  of 
Mesrob,  on  this  version,  fixes  its  completion  in  the 
year  410 ;  but  he  is  contradicted  by  the  date  of  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  which  necessarily  makes  it  subse- 
quent to  the  year  431. 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  version  adheres  exceed- 
ingly closely  to  the  Septuagint  (but  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  has  followed  the  version  of  Theodotion).  Its 
most  striking  characteristic  is,  that  it  does  not  follow 
any  known  recension  of  the  Sept.  Although  it  more 
oftsn  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  text,  in  readings 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter,  than  it  does  with  the 
Aldine  or  Complutensian  text,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  also  has  followed  readings  which  are  only  found  in 
the  1  >8t  two.  Bertholdt  accounts  for  this  mixed  text 
by  assuming  that  the  copy  of  the  Greek  Bible  sent 
from  Ephesus  contained  the  Lucian  recension,  and 
th  it  the  pupils  brought  back  copies  according  to  the 
Hcsychian  recension  from  Alexandria,  and  diat  the 
translators  made  the  latter  their  standard,  but  correct- 
ed their  version  by  aid  of  the  former  {Einleit,  ii,  560). 
The  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  equally  close  to 
the  Greek  original,  and  also  represents  a  text  made 
up  of  Alexandrine  and  Occidental  readini^s. — Kitto. 

This  version  was  afterward  revised  and  adapted  to 
the  Peshito  in  the  sixth  century,  on  the  occasion  of 
an  ecclesiastical  union  between  the  Syrians  and  Ar- 
menians. Again,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  an  Ar- 
menian king,  Hethom  or  Haitho,  who  was  so  zealous 
a  Catholic  that  he  turned  Franciscan  monk,  adapted 
the  Armenian  version  to  the  Vulgate,  by  way  of 
amootliing  the  way  for  a  union  of  the  Roman  and  Ar- 
menian churches.  Lastly,  the  Bishop  Uscan,  who 
printed  the  first  edition  of  this  version  at  Amsterdam, 
In  the  year  1666,  is  also  accused  of  having  interpolated 
the  text  as  it  came  down  to  his  time  by  adding  all 
that  he  found  the  Vulgate  contained  tnore  than  the 
Armenian  version.  The  existence  of  the  verse  1  John 
V,  7,  in  this  version,  is  ascribed  to  this  supplementary 
labor  of  Uscan.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  critical  uses  of  this  version  are  limited  to  de- 
termining the  readings  of  the  Sept.  and  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  New  Testament  wliich  it  represents,  and 
that  it  has  sufi^ercd  many  alterations,  which  diminish 
its  usefulness  in  that  respect.  See  generallv  Walch, 
BibL  TheoL  iv,  60,  247 ;  Kosenmtlller,  JIandb,  d.  LU^ 
tratwr,  iii,  78-^,  153  sq.  The  following  are  the  forms 
of  this  version  hitherto  published :  1.  Btbiii,  jussu 
Jacobi  protopatriarchoB  (A mat  1666, 4to) ;  Btblitty  jussu 
patriarchaj  Nahabiet  (Constpl.  1705,  4to)  ;  BibHoj 
jussu  Abrahai  patriarchae  (Ven.  1733,  foU);  Biblia 
(ed.  Dr.  Zohrab,  Ven.  1805,  4  vols.  8vo  and  1  vol. 
4to);  id.  (Petropol.  1817,  4to;  also  Serampore,  1817, 
4to);  Bible,  in  mod.  Armen.  (Smyrna,  1868,  4to). 
2.  A'br.  Test.  (ed.  Uscan,  Amst.  1668,'8vo);  td.  (Amst. 
1698,  12mo;  Ven.  1720  and  1789,  8vo;  Lond.  1818); 
Nov.  Teat.,  in  anc.  and  mod.  Armen.  (ed.  Dr.  Zohrab, 
Par.  1825,  8vo).  Special  parts  and  treatises  are: 
Obadias  Armmtts,  cur.  A.  Acoluthio  (Lips.  1680); 
Qnatuor  prima  cap.  Evnng.  Maithm  (ed.  C.  A.  Bode, 
Hal.  1756) ;  Bredenkamp,  Genauere  Verplnchunff  d.  ar- 
men. Ueberaeizung  des  N.  T.,  in  Michaelis's  .V.  Orient. 
Bibl.  vii,  189  sq. ;  Schr6der,  in  his  Thet.  ling.  Armen. 
6ee  Vebsions. 


Ann-hole  C^   ^*^SK,  aUtsUr  yad^joim  o/fhe 

hand;  Sept.  dyKutv  x^H^fd-  "Woe  to  the  women 
that  sew  pillows  to  all  arm-holes"  (Ezek.  xiii,  18), 
i.  e.  elbowa,  although  the  term  has  also  been  taken  fat 
the  wrist,  or  for  the  knuckles  of  the  hand.  The  tnie 
meaning  is  somewhat  doabtfal,  for  it  evidently  refers 
to  some  custom  with  which  we  are  unacquainted. 
The  women  spoken  of  are  no  doubt  the  priestesses  of 
Ashtaroth,  and  the  object  of  the  prophet  is  to  denounce 
the  arts  tliey  employed  to  allure  God's  chosen  people 
to  a  participation  in  their  idolatrous  worship.  Orien- 
tals, when  they  wish  to  be  at  their  ease,  recline  on  or 
against  various  kinds  of  rich  pillows  or  cushions. 
The  adulteress  in  the  Proverbs  (vii,  16)  alludes  to  tlie 
costliness  and  richness  of  those  that  lielonged  to  lier 
divan  or  '*  bed*'  among  the  circumstances  by  whick 
she  sought  to  seduce  ^*the  young  man  void  of  under- 
standing ;"  it  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suf^wse 
that  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be  here  intend- 
ed. See  Pillow.  The  term  also  occurs  in  Jeremish 
xxxviii,  12,  in  describing  the  release  of  the  prophet 
from  the  dungeon  of  Malchiab. 

Armies.    See  Army. 

Annlxiianiem,  properly,  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  by  James  Arminius,  especially  with  regard  to 
the  Augustinian  theory  of  unconditional  predestina- 
tion, as  revived  and  extended  by  Calvin  and  others 
in  the  Reformation.  It  is  designated  by  Guthrie  as 
that  "gigantic  recoil  from  Calvinism,  than  which  no 
reaction  in  nature  could  have  been  more  certainly 
predicted.  Of  all  the  actors  in  that  moTemeot— so 
fertile  of  mighty  actors — no  one  played  a  more  coo- 
spicuous,  important,  and  trying  part  than  Arminius. 
To  high  talent  and  cultivation,  and  to  consummate 
ability  as  a  disputant,  Arminius  added  the  ornament 
of  spotless  Christian  consistency  (his  enemies  being 
judges),  and  of  a  singularly  noble,  manly,  and  be- 
nevolent nature.  This,  with  his  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, made  his  pergonal  influence  to  be  very  potent 
and  extensive.  And  vet  few  names  have  ever  been 
overshadowed  by  a  deeper  and  denser  gloom  of  pnjo- 
dice  than  his ;  to  utter  which,  as  Wesley  remarked, 
was  much  the  same,  in  some  ears,  as  to  raise  the  ciy 
of  mad  dttff.  This  is  attriliutable  partly  to  the  latita- 
dinarianism  of  some  of  his  followers,  who,  revohing 
at  the  dominant  faith,  and  maddened  by  oppresnoo, 
resiled  to  the  opposite  extreme ;  and  partly  to  the  ae> 
cidental  circumstance  that  his  milder  scheme  foaod 
genera]  favor  in  the  Church  of  England  at  a  rime  when 
she  stood  in  hostile  relations  to  the  English  Puritans 
and  the  Scottish  Presbvterians.    But  these  were  results 
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with  which  neither  the  m'tn  Arminius  nor  the  Armin^ 
ian  principle  of  conditionalism  had  any  thing  whatever 
to  do.  To  trace  them  to  him  were  not  more  just  than 
to  trace  German  Neology  to  Luther  and  Melancthoo, 
and  Socinianism  to  Calvin."  (Preface  to  Brmnde^s 
lA/e  of  Armkntu.') 

I.  Life  of  Arwimut  and  the  Controverag  in  his  fim^. 
— The  following  sketch,  so  far  as  the  facts  of  the  1i^ 
of  Arminius  is  concerned,  is  modified  from  the  Sro^ 
graphical  Dictionary  of  the  Society  far  the  Dijmtutn  t^ 
Uaeful  Knowledge. 

James  Arminius  (Lat.  Jacobut  Armimiua;  IHrtcb. 
Jacob  Hermanaon  or  Van  Herman)  was  bom  Oct.  IQ, 
1560,  at  Oude water,  a  small  town  of  Holland.       Aa 
Oudewater  means  in   Dutch  "Old  Water,*  Vet«res 
Aquse,  Arminius  is  sometimes  sumamed  in  his  ^mk^ 
Veteraquinas.     He  lost  his  father,  a  cutler,  in  bis  in* 
fkncy ;  but  he  found  a  protector  in  Theodorus 
ius,  who  had  once  lieen   a  Roman  Catholic 
iEmilius  took  Arminius  with  him  to  Utrecht,  an^  sic^ot 
him  to  the  school  of  that  place.     In  his  15tlk  v«*i«r 
Arminius  lost  his  patron  by  death,  but  another  'pro-> 
tector,  Rudolph  Snellius,  took  him  under  his    <;«r«t^ 
and  removed  him  to  Marburg  (1676).     Arminittji  li^d 
scarcely  arrived  at  Marburg  when  be  heard  tlaat  Kfey 
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ml&n  town  had  been  tacked  by  the  Spaniards.    Hnr- 
lying  back  to  Oodewater,  be  found  that  his  mother 
and  hii  other  relatiyes  liad  been  killed.    He  returned 
to  Marburg  on  foot.     He  went  thence  to  Rotterdam, 
and  was  received  into  the  house  of  Peter  Bertius,  pas- 
tor of  the  Reformed  Church.    In  the  same  year  (1575) 
be  waa  sent,  with  Peter  Bertins  the  younger,  to  the 
UniTersity  of  Leyden,  which  had  just  been  founded. 
After  be  had  studied  at  Leyden  for  six  years  ,*'  the  di- 
rectors of  the  body  of  mercliants"  of  Amsterdam  un- 
dertook to  bear  the  expenses  of  his  education  for  the 
ministiy,  Arminius  agreeing  that  after  he  liad  been 
ordained  he  would  not  serve  in  the  church  of  any  oth- 
er city  without  the  permission  of  the  burgomasters  of 
Amsterdam.     In  1562  ho  was  sent  to  Geneva,  which 
was  then  the  great  school  of  theology  for  all  the  Re- 
formed churches,  and  where  the  doctrines  of  Cahnn 
were  taught  in  their  most  rigorous  shape  by  Theodore 
Beza.   At  Geneva  Arminius  formed  a  close  fHendship 
which  united  him  through  life  with  Uyttenbogaert 
of  Utrecht     During  his  residence  at  Geneva  he  gave 
great  oflfence  to  some  of  the  Aristotelian  teachers  of 
the  Geneva  school  by  advocating  in  public  and  lec- 
tnring  in  private  to  his  friends  on  the  logic  of  Ramus 
as  opposed  to  that  of  Aristotle.     See  Ramus.     This 
course  created  so  much  commotion  that  he  left  Gene- 
va and  went  to  Basle,  where  the  faculty  of  divinity 
offered  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  gratis; 
but  he  declined  it,  considering  himself  too  young,  and 
in  1583  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  continued  his 
theological  studies  for  three  years  more.     In  1586  the 
fuat  of  Zabarella,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua, 
induced  him  to  take  a  journey  into  Italy.    From  Pad- 
oa  he  proceeded  to  Rome.     After  this  journey  Armin- 
im  came  back  to  Geneva,  and  soon  received  an  or- 
der from  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  return  to 
that  town.     He  had  taken  this  journey  without  their 
knowledge,  and  rumors  had  spread  abroad  that  he  had 
iuseed  the  pope*a  slipper,  held  intercourse  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  especially  with  Cardinal  Bellarmine  — 
that,  in  shor^  he  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic,    The 
teftiraony  of  a  friend  who  had  travelled  with  him 
dcared  him  from  these  charges.     Arminius  used  af- 
terward to  say  that  he  derived  no  little  benefit  from 
this  journey,  as  *'he  saw  at  Rome  a  mystery  of  ini- 
quity much  more  foul  than  he  had  ever  imagined." 
He  was  cndalned  at  Amsterdam  on  the  11th  of  Au- 
gust, 1588,  and  he  soon  became  distinguished  as  a 
piwacher.     The  mild  opinions  of  Melancthon  on  pre- 
destination had  spread  into  Holland  even  before  those 
of  Calvin.     In  1599  Theodore  Koomhert,  of  Amster- 
dam, published  several  works,  in  which  he  attacked 
the  doctrine  of  predeetination,  which  was  taught  by 
Bess  and  the  Genevan  school.   To  obviate  Koomhert's 
objectiona,  some  ministers  of  Delft  proposed  a  change 
in  Bexa's  doctrine.    They  agreed  with  Besa  that  di- 
vine predestiiiation  waa  the  antecedent,  uncondition- 
al, and  immutable  decree  of  God  concerning  the  sal- 
vatioo  or  damnation  of  each  individual ;  but  whereas 
Beza  repreeented  that  man,  not  considered  as  fallen, 
or  even  as  crested,  was  the  object  of  this  uncondition- 
ai  decree,  the  ministers  of  Delft  made  thb  peremptory 
decree  subordinate  to  the  creation  and  fsdl  of  man ; 
that  is  to  say,  they  adopted  mMaptariamsm  in  place 
of  the  mtpralf^Mariamtm  of  Calvin  and  Beaa.    They 
thought  thia  hypothesis  would  do  away  with  Koom- 
hert's  objectkm  that  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees 
represented  God  as  the  author  of  sin — as  such  decrees 
Bade  sin  necccaary  and  inevitable  no  less  than  dam- 
nation.   Their  view  was  published  under  the  title  He^ 
tpcmdo  ad  argmmeiUa  qwtdam  Bezm  ei  C(Uvini,  ex  trac- 
tcifa  de  PradetUmatione,  ta  Cap.  IX  ad  Romanot.    The 
book  was  sent  to  Lydiua,  professor  at  Franeker,  who 
rsqoested  ArnnBiua  to  answer  it.    He  consented ;  but 
in  studying  the  subject  he  began  to  doubt  which  of  the 
two  views  to  adopt,  and  at  len^h  became  inclined  to 
embiacetba'doctrioe  whidi  he  had  imdertaken  to  re- 


fiite.  Meanwhile,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1500,  he 
married  Elizabeth  Reael,  daughter  of  Laurent  Reael, 
a  judge  and  senator  of  Amsterdam.  In  the  course 
of  his  sermons  at  Amsterdam,  Arminius  commenced 
an  exposition  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in 
which  some  ot  the  new  views  which  he  had  adopted 
found  expression.  In  1598  he  published  Lectures  tn 
Jiom,  /JT,  in  which  he  questions  the  view  of  that  chap- 
ter 0ven  by  Calvin  and  Beza.  Disputes  arose,  but 
the  consistory  of  Amsterdam  gave  an  audience  to  the 
contending  parties,  and  ordered  them  to  cease  all  con- 
troversy until  a  general  synod  could  be  summoned  to 
determine  the  subject  of  the  dispute.  In  1602  a  pesti- 
lence raged  at  Amsterdam,  during  which  Arminius 
showed  the  greatest  courage  and  kindness  in  visiting 
the  sick.  The  disease  carried  off  two  of  the  profess- 
ors of  the  University  of  Leyden,  Lucas  Trelcatins,  tho 
elder,  and  Francia  Junius,  professor  of  divinity.  The 
curators  of  the  university  turned  their  eyes  upon  Ar- 
minius as  a  fit  successor  to  Junius ;  but  it  was  only 
after  repeated  applications  on  the  part  of  the  universi- 
ty that  the  authorities  of  Amsterdam  consented  to  givo 
him  permission  to  leave  on  the  16th  of  April,  1608. 
As  he  had  been  charged  with  holding  Pelagian  views, 
before  he  was  finally  appointed  he  held  a  conference 
with  Francis  Gomar,  who  was  also  profeseor  of  divin- 
ity at  Leyden,  and  who  became  afterward  his  capitol 
enemy,  at  the  Hague,  the  6th  of  May,  1603,  and  the 
result  was  that  Gomar  declared  the  charge  that  he  was 
a  Pelagian  to  be  groundless.  At  the  same  time,  not 
only  the  curators  of  the  university,  but  Gomar  him- 
self, were  thoroughly  aware  that  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
destinatisn  Arminius  differed  firom  the  Genevan  school. 
He  underwent  another  examination,  a  private  one, 
conducted  by  Gomar,  for  the  degree  ot  D.D.,  which  ho 
received  11th  July,  1608.  Arminius  was  the  first  on 
whom  the  University  of  Leyden  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor.  One  of  the  first  observations  of  Arminius, 
after  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  chair,  was  that  the 
studente  were  much  more  ».  iven  to  scholastic  subtleties 
and  disputetions  than  to  the  thorough  study  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  determined  to  cure  this  evil.  "  With  this 
view  ho  reckoned  nothing  more  important  than  to  fore- 
close, as  far  as  he  could,  crabbed  questions  and  tho 
cumlTous  mass  of  scholastic  assertions,  and  to  incul- 
cate on  his  disciples  that  divine  wisdom  which  was 
drawn  from  the  superlatively  pun  fountains  of  the  Sa^ 
cred  Word,  and  was  provided  for  the  express  purpose 
of  guiding  us  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  happiness.  From 
his  first  introduction  into  the  academy  it  was  his  en- 
deavor to  aim  at  this  mark,  and  give  a  corresponding 
direction  to  his  studies  both  public  and  private.  But 
truly  this  laudable  attempt  was  in  no  email  degree 
thwarted,  partly  by  the  jealousy  which  some  had  con- 
ceived against  him,  and  partly  also  by  a  certain  lU' 
veterate  prejudice  as  to  his  heterodoxy,  with  which 
many  ministers  of  religion  had  long  been  imbued,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  which  they  sthrred  up  his  col- 
leagues against  him.  The  first  germs,  indeed,  of  this 
budding  jealousy  betrayed  themselves  in  the  following 
year  (1604) ;  for  when  Arminius,  who  had  undertaken 
the  task  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  in  particu- 
lar, prrcceded  also  now  and  then  to  pive  a  public  expo- 
sition of  certain  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  Gomar 
took  this  amiss,  and  began  to  allege  that  the  right  of  ex- 
pounding the  New  Testament  belonged  solely  to  him, 
as  Primarius  Professor  of  Sacred  Theology,  for  this 
title  had  been  conceded  to  him  by  the  Senatus  Aca- 
demicus  a  short  time  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Arminius. 
Nay,  more ;  happening  to  meet  Arminius,  he  felt  un- 
able to  contain  himself,  and,  in  a  burst  of  passion, 
broke  nut  in  these  words :  *  You  have  invaded  my  pro- 
feasorship.'  Arminius  replied  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  detract  any  thing  whatever  from  the  primacy  of  his 
ooUeagup,  and  flrom  the  academic  titles  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  that  he  had  not  done  him 
the  slightest  injury,  having  obtained  license  from  the 
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lionorable  curators  to  select  themes  of  prelectioo  at 
any  time,  not  only  from  the  Old  Testament,  bat  also 
from  the  New,  provided  he  did  not  encroach  on  the 
|iarticular  subject  in  which  Gomar  might  be  engaged'* 
( Brandt,  U/e  of  A  rminius,  ch .  vii). 

On  the  7th  of  Februari',  1604,  Arminius  propounded 
certain  theses  on  predestination,  of  which  the  sum  was 
this:  *' Divine  predestination  is  the  decree  of  God  in 
Christ  by  wiiich  he  has  decreed  with  himself  finom 
eternity  to  justify,  adopt,  and  (;ift  with  eternal  life,  to 
the  praise  of  his  glorious  gnce,  the  faithful  whom  he 
has  decreed  to  gift  with  faith.  On  the  other  hand, 
reprobation  is  the  decree  of  the  anger  or  serero  will 
of  God,  by  which  he  has  determined  from  eternity,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  his  anger  and  power,  to  con- 
<lcmn  to  eternal  death,  as  placed  out  of  union  with 
Christ,  the  unbelieving  who,  by  their  own  fault  and 
the  just  judgment  of  God,  are  not  to  believe."  On 
the  last  day  of  October  Gomar  openly  attacked  these 
positions,  and  from  this  day  may  be  dated  the  tumults 
which  ensued.  In  1605  Arminius  was  created  rector 
magnificus  of  the  University,  which  office  he  quitted 
February  8th,  1606.  Meanwhile  the  disputes  contin- 
ued. Festus  Hommius,  a  minister  of  Leyden,  Johan- 
nes Kuchlinus,  rector  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  and 
'  uncle  of  Arminius,  were  among  his  wannest  adversa- 
ries. Deputies  from  the  churches  of  all  the  provinces 
of  Holland,  and  deputies  from  the  Synod  of  Leyden, 
required  from  him  a  conference  on  the  subject  of  his 
opinions.  Preachers  attacked  him  from  the  pulpit  as 
a  Pelagian,  and  worse  than  a  Pelagian.  A  national 
B}niod  was  demanded  to  settle  the  disputes.  On  22d 
May,  1607,  an  assembly  was  held  at  the  Hague,  at 
which  Arminius  was  present,  to  settle  the  manner  in 
which  the  synod  was  to  lie  held.  In  1608  Arminius 
and  Uyttenbogaert  applied  to  the  States  of  Holland 
to  convoke  a  synod,  that  these  grave  controversies 
might  be  settled.  In  the  same  year  Arminius  and 
Gomar  held  a  conference  before  tho  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Hague,  which  declared  in  its  report  that  these 
two  professors  differed  on  points  of  little  importance, 
and  unessential  to  religion.  Arminius  gave  in  an  ac- 
count of  his  opinions  to  tlie  States  at  the  Hague  on 
the  80th  of  October,  1608.  (Seo  the  Deelaratio,  in  his 
works.)  Before  the  proposed  Fynod  could  be  held  Ar- 
minius died.  The  disease  which  carried  him  off  at 
last  had  long  lain  latent.  It  broke  out  on  the  7th  of 
February,  1609,  but  he  recovered  so  far  as  to  resume 
the  usual  duties  of  his  professorship,  though  still  weak. 
At  last  he  sunk  under  his  disorder,  and  expired  19th 
October,  1609.  His  death  was  most  painful ;  and  to 
bodily  pain  was  added  mental  anguish  at  the  misrep- 
reoentations  of  his  relitrious  opinions  and  of  his  person- 
al cbnractcr  made  by  his  embittered  foes.  The  cura- 
t<'rs  of  the  University  of  Le3'den  allowed  his  wife  and 
children  n  pension. 

Arminius  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  a 
learned  age.  His  natural  faculties  were  singularly 
acute ;  his  mind  was  at  once  inquisitive  and  profound ; 
and  his  industry  in  study  equalled  his  capacity.  As 
a  preacher  he  was  exceedingly  popular ;  in  sweetness 
of  voice,  ardor  of  manner,  and  finish  of  style,  he  was 
distinguished  above  all  his  contemporaries.  His  per- 
sonal manners  were  of  the  most  attractive  kind ;  he 
grappled  his  friends  by  hooks  of  steel.  The  funeral 
oration  delivered  l)y  Bertius  ends  with  the  phrase, 
'^fuisse  in  Bat  a  via  virum  quem  qui  norar.t  non  potne- 
runt  satis  existimare ;  qui  non  aestimarunt,  non  satis 
cognoverunt.**  His  writings,  though  inferior  in  point 
'  of  I^tinity  to  those  of  Calvin  and  Grotius,  liear  ample 
testimony  to  his  learning,  and  to  his  skill  in  logic. 
He  was  so  thoroughly  versed  in  the  ancient  fathers, 
and  so  much  of  an  adept  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  that  his  opinions  carried  along  with  them 
a  weight  among  the  learned  which  his  antagonists 
could  not  well  resist.  Neander  calls  him  the  "  model 
'  of  a  conscientious  and  zealously  investigating  theolo- 


gian** {ffUi.  of  DogmoMf  ii,  276).  His  opponenta  ac- 
cused him  of  Pelagianism  and  Arianism,  but  no  theo- 
logian of  any  pretence  to  learning  will  at  present  sus- 
tain these  accusations.  The  same  temper  of  mind 
which  led  him  to  renounce  the  peculiarities  of  Calvin- 
ism induced  him  also  to  adopt  more  enlarged  and  lib- 
eral views  of  church  communion  than  those  which  had 
prevailed  before  his  time.  While  he  maintained  that 
the  mercy  of  God  is  not  confined  to  a  choeen  few,  be 
conceived  it  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  genius 
of  Christianity  that  men  of  that  religion  should  keep 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  constitute  separate 
churches,  merely  because  they  differed  in  their  opin- 
ions as  to  some  of  its  doctrinal  articles.  He  thought 
that  Christians  of  all  denominations  should  form  one 
great  community,  united  and  upheld  by  the  bonds  of 
charity  and  brotherly  love ;  with  the  exception,  how- 
ever, of  Roman  Catholics,  who,  on  account  of  their 
idolatrous  worship  and  persecuting  s|nrit,  must  be  un- 
fit members  of  such  a  society.  His  great  disciple,  the 
republican  Bameveldt,  was  perhaps  the  first  European 
statesman  that  made  religious  toleration  one  of  his 
maxims.  In  fact,  the  Arminians  of  Holland  were  the 
real  fathers  of  religious  toleration ;  they  were  the  first 
society  of  Protestants  who,  when  in  possession  of  pow- 
er, granted  the  same  liberty  of  conscience  to  dben 
which  they  claimed  for  themselves. 

Before  setting  forth  the  theological  views  of  Annm- 
lus,  a  brief  historical  review  of  the  church  doctrine  as 
to  predestination  may  not  be  out  of  place.     Before  the 
time  of  Augustine  (fourth  century),  the  nnanimons  doc- 
trine of  the  church  fathers,  so  far  as  scientilically  de- 
veloped at  all,  was,  that  the  Divine  decrees,  as  to  the 
fate  of  individual  men,  were  conditioned  npon  their 
faith  and  obedience,  as  foreseen  in  the  Divine  mind. 
Augustine,  in  his  controversy  with  Pelagins,  with  a 
view  to  enhance  the  glory  of  grace,  was  the  first  to 
t?ach,  unequivocally,  that  the  salvation  of  the  elect 
depends  upon  the  bare  will  of  God,  and  that  his  decree 
to  save  those  whom  he  chooses  to  save  is  uncondi- 
tioned.   /  ugustine  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  un- 
conditional reprobation;  that  doctrine  waa  first  for- 
mally tauf  lit  by  Gottschalk  (q.  v.)  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.    His  views  were  condemned  at  Ments,  A.D.  848. 
In  the  Beformation  period,  Luther  and  MelancUioii 
fint  inclined  to  Augustine's  theory,  but,  finding  that  H 
involved  the  reception  of  Gottschalk*8  as  well,  tbey 
went  back  to  the  primitive  doctrine  of  conditional  elec* 
tion.     Luther,  indeed,  never  formally  retracted  aome 
ct  his  characteristically  strong  expresaionB  made  at 
early  periods  in  his  histoid* ;  but  there  are  indicatio&s 
enough  that  his  views  coincided  with  those  of  MelAnc- 
thon,  who  took  out  of  the  later  editions  of  his  Ur^ 
Communes  all  expressions  favoring  unconditional  pz«^ 
destination.     The  Lutheran  Church  to  this  day  fol- 
lows Melancthon.     Calvin,  however,  adopted  uncon- 
ditional election  and  reprobation  in  the  strongest  Ibrm, 
and  built  his  whole  theological  system  upon  it.      His 
genius  impressed  the  age  wonderfully,  and  the  He- 
formed    churches   generally  adopted  his   doctrineA. 
The  churches  of  the  Netherlands  were  founded  paitlv 
by  Lutherans  and  partly  by  Calvinista,  and  so  boUi 
sets  of  opinions  had  currency  there.     But  the  Rel|pc 
Confession  (q.  v.),  which  was  Calvinistic,  waa  invested 
with  a  quasi  national  authority  from  the  year  1570. 
The  larger  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Ketherlands 
undoubtedly  Calvinists  at  the  time  of  the 
of  Arminius,  though  freedom  of  thought  on  the 
troverted  points  had  not  been  suppressed  belb(«  bin 
time.     His  rejection  of  the  doctrine  was  the  resnlt  of 
long,  calm,  and  patient  study  of  the  Scriptuicsu      ^Is 
task  was  to  restore  the  primitive  and  scriptoral  'wie^r  of 
the  relations  between  God  and  man  in  the  woric  off  sal- 
vation, and  of  the  sole  responsibility  of  man  for  his  own 
damnation  ;  and  nobly  did  he  perform  it.    •*  The  ereat 
error  which  he  had  to  combat  consisted  in  maUtixi|r  fV^ 
Divine  etficirncy  with  relation  to  <me  temporal  %i||^ 
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Domeoon,  viz.,  the  readjostment  of  th«  disturbed  rela- '  mind  and  confidence.  ThU  last  proposition  was  mod- 
Uon  of  God  snd  the  sinner  an  exception— making  the  !  ified  by  the  followers  of  Arminius  so  as  to  assert  the 
relation  of  tlie  Divine  efficiency  to  that  phenomenon  es-  '  possibility  of  falling  Ax>m  grace.  In  his  scheme  of 
sentiaUy  anlike  its  reLition  to  any  other  temporal  phe-  I  theology  Arminius  **  accepted  the  church's  developed 
DomeDon  in  the  universe.  The  church  had  held  that '  ideas  respecting  God  and  respecting  man,  and  then 
tregj  exercise  of  the  Divine  efficiency,  in  relation  to  j  expounded  with  keen  dialectical  rigor  the  only  doo- 

••  ^.^-1 jt^»— J  1—   ^j.jjjg  which  could  harmonize  the  two.     His  mission 


temporal  phenomena,  was  subjectively  conditioned  by 
Divine  wisdom,  omniscience,  and  goodness ;  Calvin- 
am,  00  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  this  particular 


was  to  point  out  how  God  could  be  what  the  church 
taught  that  he  was,  and  man  wliat  the  church  de- 


exercise  of  Divine  efficiency  was  absolutely  uncondi-  dared  him  to  he,  at  one  and  the  sama  time.  The 
tioned,  and  was  grounded  solely  upon  the  arbitrary  '  readjustment  of  the  disturbed  and  abnormal  relations 
good  pleaaoie  of  God.  The  refutation  of  this  errcM*,  |  of  man  to  God,  by  justification,  is  the  central  thought 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  opposite  view,  was  the  •  of  Protestant  theolo/y ;  the  announcement  and  expo- 


mission  of  Arminius.'*    (Warren,  in  Metk.  Quarteriy 
AH!inr,JaIy,  1857, 350.) 


sition  of  their  relations  in  that  readjustment  was  the 
work  of  Arminius.      Magnify  either  of  the  related 


The  views  of  Arminius  on  the  points  of  predestina-  i  terms  to  the  final  suppression  of  the  other,  and  error 
tion  and  grace  axe  presented  in  the  following  articles,  j  is  the  result.  Magnify  the  Divine  agency  to  the  com- 
dnwn  np  almost  entirely  in  words  which  may  he  found  i  plete  suppression  of  the  human  in  that  rea^justmenti 
in  bis  writings:  (1.)  God,  by  an  eternal  and  immuta-  I  and  fatalism  is  inevitable.  Ma^rnify  the  human  to 
ble  decree,  ordained  in  Jesus  Christ,  hb  Son,  before  the  I  the  complete  suppression  of  the  Divine,  and  extreme 


Pelagianism  is  the  result.  To  Arminius  is  the  church 
indebted  for  her  first  vivid  apprehension  and  scientific 
statement  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  relation  of 


foundation  of  the  world,  to  save  in  Christ,  because  of 
Christ,  and  through  Clarist,  from  out  of  the  human 
nee,  which  is  fkllen  and  subject  to  sin,  those  who  by 
the  grice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  believe  in  the  same  his  |  man  to  God." 

Son,  and  who,  by  the'  same  grace,  persevere  unto  the  |  The  services  of  Arminius  to  theology  are  sunmied 
Old  in  that  faith  and  the  obedience  of  &ith ;  but,  on  j  up  as  follows  by  Watson  (MtKellaneotu  Works^  vil, 
the  contrary,  to  leave  in  sin  and  subject  to  wrath  thoso  476) :  "  They  preserved  many  of  the  Lutheran  cburcb- 
who  are  not  converted  and  are  unbelieving,  and  to  con-  |  es  from  the  tide  of  supralapsarianism,  and  its  constant 
demn  them  as  aliens  from  Christ,  according  to  the  '  concomitant,  Antinomianism.  They  moderated  even 
Gospel,  John  iii,  86.  (2.)  To  which  end  Jesus  Christ,  j  Calvinism  in  many  places,  and  gave  better  counte- 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  died  for  all  and  each  one,  so  |  nance  and  courage  to  the  sublapsarian  scheme ;  which, 
thithe  has  gained  for  all,  through  the  death  of  Christ,  \  though  logically,  perhaps,  not  much  to  be  preferred  to 
reconciliation  and  remission  of  sins ;  on  this  condition,  '  that  of  Calvin,  is  at  least  not  so  revolting,  and  does 
however,  that  no  one  in  reility  enjoys  that  remission  |  not  impose  tho  same  necessity  upon  men  of  cultivating 
of  sins  except  the  faithful  man,  and  this,  too,  accord-  !  that  hardihood  which  glories  in  extremes  and  laughs 
fag  to  the  Gospel,  John  iii,  16,  and  1  John  -ii,  2.  (8.)  at  moderation.  They  gave  rise,  mcidentally,  to  a  still 
But  roan  has  not  fhmi  himnelf,  or  by  tho  power  of  his  milder  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  tho  decrees, 
free  will,  saving  faith,  inasmuch  as 'in  the  state  of  de-  >  known  m  England  by  the  name  of  Bixterianism,  in 
fection  and  sin  he  cannot  think  or  do  of  himself  any  !  which  homage  is,  at  least  in  words,  paid  to  the  justice, 
thin;;  good,  which  is,  indeed,  really  good,  such  as  sav-  i  truth,  and  benevolence  of  God.     They  have  also  left 


h)g  &ith  is ;  but  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  bom 
Again  and  renewed  by  God  in  Christ  through  his  Holy 
Spirit,  in  his  mind,  affections,  or  will,  and  all  his  fac- 
ulties, so  that  he  may  be  able  to  understand,  think, 


on  record,  in  the  beautiful,  learned,  eloquent,  and, 
above  all  these,  the  scriptural  system  of  theology  fur- 
nished by  the  writings  of  Arminius,  how  truly  man 
may  be  proved  totally  and  hereditarily  corrupt,  witb- 


visfa,  and  perform  something  good,  according  to  that '  out  converting  him  into  a  machine  or  a  devil ;  how 
saying  of  Christ  in  John  xv,  5.  (4.)  It  is  this  graco  I  fhlly  secured,  in  the  scheme  of  the  redemption  of  man 
<if  God  which  begins,  promotes,  and  perfiscts  ever}'  \  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  divine  glory,  without  making 
thing  good,  and  this  to  such  a  degree  that  even  tho  \  the  Almighty  partial,  wilful,  and  unjust;  how  much 
regenerate  m%n  without  this  preceding  or  adventitious  i  the  Spirit's  operation  in  man  is  enhanced  and  glorified 
gnoe.  exciting,  consequent,  and  co-operating,  can  j  by  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  tho  human  will,  in 
neither  think,  wish,  or  do  any  thing  good,  nor  even  :  connection  with  that  of  its  assistance  by  Divine  grace; 
renst  any  evil  tempitation :  so  that  all  the  good  works  I  with  bow  much  lustre  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
vbieh  we  can  think  of  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  graco  ;  faith  in  Christ  shines,  when  offered  to  the  assisted 
of  G«d  in  Christ.  But  as  to  the  manner  of  the  opera-  \  choice  of  all  mankind,  Instead  of  being  confined  to  the 
tion  of  that  grace,  it  is  not  irresistible,  for  it  is  said  of  '  forced  acceptance  of  a  few;  how  the  doctrine  of  elec- 
nany  that  they  resisted  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Acts  vii,  '  tion,  when  it  is  made  conditional  on  faith  foreseen, 
51,  and  many  other  places.  (5.)  Thoso  who  are  graft-  \  harmonizes  with  the  wisdom,  holinefis,  and  goodness 
ed  into  Christ  by  a  true  faith,  and  therefore  partake  of  God,  among  a  race  of  beings  to  all  of  whom  faith 
ofhb  vivifying  Spirit,  have  abundance  of  means  by  \  was  made  possible;  and  how  reprol)ation  harmonizes 
which  they  may  fight  against  Sat<in,  sin,  the  world,  \  with  justice,  when  it  has  a  reason,  not  in  arbitriiry  will, 
and  their  own  flesh,  and  obtain  tho  victory,  always,  the  soveroignty  of  a  pasha,  but  in  the  principles  of  a 
bowever,  by  the  aid  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;    righteous  government." 

JesQs  Christ  assists  them  by  his  Spirit  in  all  tempta-  ;  The  earliest  authority  for  the  life  of  Arminius  is  Po- 
tions, and  stretches  out  his  hand ;  and  provided  they  j  trus  Bertins,  De  Vka  et  Obitu  J,  Armfmi  Orath,  The 
sre  ready  for  the  contest,  and  seek  his  aid,  and  are  not  fullest  account  is  given  by  Caspar  Brandt,  Histcria 
wanting  to  their  duty,  he  strengthens  them  to  such  a  i  VitnJ,  ArminU  {Arnvt,  1724, 8vo),  a  posthumous  work, 
de^e  that  they  cannot  be  seduced  or  snatched  from  '  edited  by  Gerhard  Brandt,  son  of  Caspar.  It  was  re- 
the  hands  of  Christ  by  any  fraud  of  Satan  or  violence,  published,  with  a  praiace  and  notes,  by  Mosheim 
sf^rding  to  that  saying,  John  x,  28,  "  No  one  shall  (Brunswick,  1725,  8vo) ;  and  a  translation,  by  Guthrie 
pluck  them  oat  of  my  hand.*'  But  whether  these  very  (Lond.  1854, 18mo).  See  also  Bangs,  L*fe  nfArminitu 
penxms  cannot,  by  their  own  negligence,  desert  the  (N.  Y.  1848).  The  chief  sources  of  information  as  to 
commencement  of  their  being  in  Christ,  and  embrace  the  early  period  of  the  controveray  between  the  Ar- 
again  the  proeent  world,  fiill  back  from  the  holy  doc-  '  minians  and  Calvinists  are  as  follows  :  Arminian 
trme  onoe  committed  to  them,  make  shipwreck  of  writen,  Uyttenbogaert,  Kerckelijche  Hutorie  .  .  .  roor- 
their  conscience,  and  fall  from  grace ;  this  must  be  namendijds  m  deze  ^eunieenk  provmden  (Rotterdam, 
more  fully  examined  and  weighed  by  the  Holy  Scrip-  1647,  fbl.) ;  Gerhard  Brandt,  Historie  der  ReformaiUy 
tore  before  men  can  teach  it  with  fhll  tranquillity  of    etc.,  which  is  the  most  copious  account  extant  (Amst 
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1668,  8vo;  1671,  4to;  tnuuL  into  English  by  Cham- 
berlajne,  Lond.  1720,  4  vols,  fol.) ;  Limborch,  ffistotia 
Vita  Sim.  EpitcopU  (Amst.  1701,  8vo),  and  JUIatio  Hi9- 
iorica  de  Oriffine  et  Pro^retm  Controversiarmn  in  Fade' 
raio  Belgio  de  PradetiincUione,  etc.,  which  hot  work  is 
subjoined  to  the  later  editions  of  his  Theoloffia  Ckritti- 
ana  (transl.  Meihodut  Quarterly^  Jnly,  1844,  p.  425). 
For  other  writers,  see  Cattenburgh,  BUUiotheca  Scrip- 
tor,  EemofutratU,  (Amst.  1728, 4to) ;  and  citations  un- 
der art.  Remom 8TRAMTS.  On  the  Calvinistic  side  the 
chief  works  are,  Jac.  Triglandius,  Den  recht-ghematick- 
den  Christen  (Amst.  1615,  4to) ;  Kerckelijche  ffeechie' 
deneaten  van  de  vereen,  Nederlanden  (Lugd.  Bat.  1650, 
fol.,  written  to  oppose  Uyttenbogaert's  history);  Ja- 
cobus Leydekker,  Eere  van  de  Nationale  Synode  von 
Dordregt  (Amst.  1705-1707,  4to) ;  Acta  Synodi  NaHo^ 
naSe,  etc.  (Dort,  1620, 4to).  See  Dobt.  The  writers 
on  the  Synod  of  Dort  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius, 
Bibliotheoa  Grcecoy  lib.  vi,  c.  4,  vol.  xi,  p.  728.  Mos- 
heim  (^EccL  Hitt.}  had  well  studied  the  whole  contro- 
versy, and  his  account  is  impartial.  Prof.  Stuart,  of 
Andorer,  published  a  favorable  and  able  treatise  on 
"The  Creed  of  Arminins,  with  a  brief  Sketch  of  his 
Life  and  Times,"  in  the  Biblical  Repontory  (Andover, 
1881,  vol.  i).  See  also  Ut.  and  Th&d,  Beview,  vi,  887. 
But  the  views  of  Arminins  are  nowhere  better  set 
forth,  in  small  compass,  than  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  War- 
Ten  (i/e/A.  Quar.  Bev,  July,  1857),  and  by  Dr.  Whedon 
(Bibliotkeca  Sacra,  April,  1864).— ^Irmlmt  C^a  Theo- 
^:ca(Lugd.  Bat.  1629, 4to) ;  Works  of  James  A  nnimttf, 
translated  by  Nicholls  and  Bagnall  (best  ed.  8  vols. 
8vo,N.Y.1843). 

II.  From  tie  death  ofArmimus  to  the  present  time, — 
1.  The  dispute  ran  high  after  the  death  of  Arminins, 
and  with  increased  bitterness.  The  clergy  and  laity 
of  Holland  were  arrayed  into  two  hostile  armies — 
Gomarists  and  Arminians ;  the  former  being  the  most 
numerous,  but  the  latter  including  the  leading  schol- 
ars and  statesmen.  In  1610  the  Arminians  presented 
a  petition  to  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land,  which  was  called  a  "  Remonstrance"  (^Bemon- 
strantioj  libelltts  wpipUx  adhibHus  HoUandue  et  West 
Fritia  ordiimbusy  They  were  named  Rkm onbtbamts 
(q.  V.)  in  consequence ;  and,  as  the  Calvinists  pre- 
sented a  "Counter-Remonstrance,"  they  were  called 
Contra- Remonstrants.  The  "Remonstrance"  sets 
forth  the  Arminian  theory  over  against  the  Calvinistic 
in  five  articles,  substantially  as  given  above,  but  in 
briefer  form.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  authorities 
to  reconcile  the  two  contending  parties  by  a  confer- 
ence between  them  at  the  Hague  in  1611,  a  dlscassion 
at  Delft  in  1613,  and  also  by  an  edict  in  1614,  enjoining 
peace.  At  last  the  States-General  issued  an  order  for 
the  assembling  of  a  national  synod.  It  met  at  Dort,  in 
Holland,  and  opened  on  November  18th,  1618,  and  its 
sittings  continued  through  that  and  the  following  year. 
This  famous  synod  condemned  entirely  the  "five  ar- 
ticles" in  whidi  the  Arminians  expressed  their  opin- 
ions. See  Dort.  These  articles  had  been  drawn  up 
in  1610,  presented  in  the  conference  at  the  Hague  in 
1611,  and  finally  laid  before  the  Synod  of  Dort  To 
fix  the  senRc  of  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures  which 
related  to  the  dispute,  a  new  Dutch  translation  of  the 
whole  Bible,  fhim  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  the  S3mod.  This 
new  version  was  published  in  1637.  The  Arminians, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  version  of  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  made  another  version  of  the  New  Testament 
ftom  the  Greek,  which  was  published  at  Amsterdam 
in  1680.  The  Arminians  were  subjected  to  severe 
penalties.  Their  great  leader,  Bameveldt,  died  on  the 
•eaffold  on  a  political  pretence.  They  were  all  de- 
prived of  their  sacred  and  civil  offices,  and  their  min- 
isters were  forbidden  to  preach.  For  an  account  of 
these  persecutkms,  see  Calder,  life  of  Episccpkts^  zv. 
Uany  retirsd  to  Antwerp  and  France ;  a  considerable 
body  emignited  to  Holrtein,  vpen  the  invitation  of 


Fiiederich,  duke  of  Holstein,  and  bnilt  tbe  town  of 
Fiederickstadt  in  the  duchy  of  Schleswig.  After  the 
death  of  Maurice  in  1625,  the  Arminians  were  allowed 
to  return,  and  a  decree  of  1630  authorized  them  to  build 
churches  and  schools.  The  exiles  from  France  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  came  back  and  estabUshed 
congregations  in  various  places,  particularly  at  Rot- 
terdam and  Amsterdam.  At  Amsterdam  they  founded 
a  school,  in  which  Simon  Episcopius  was  the  first  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  See  Episcopius  ;  and  for  a  fuller 
account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Remonstrant  par^,  see 
Remonstrants. 

2.  In  1621,  Episcopius,  at  the  request  of  the  leading 
Remonstrants,  drew  up  a  formula  of  faith  under  the 
title  Confessio  seu  decUxratio  senttnititB  pastarwn  qm  ta 
Fad,  Belff,  Beaumstrantes  vocautur  (Episc.  Opp,  li,  69), 
in  25  chapters,  which  was  widely  circulated.  A  eca- 
sura  of  this  confession  was  published  by  Polyander  and 
four  other  Leyden  professors,  to  which  Episoopios  r^ 
plied  in  his  Apologia  pro  Confessione^  1630.  The  "Con- 
fessio** disappointed  the  Gomarists,  for  it  waa  perfect- 
ly sound  on  the  Trinity,  thus  refuting  the  chaige  of 
Socinianism  brought  against  the  Anniniana.  It  was 
received  with  great  favor  by  the  Lutherans.  A  nu]»- 
ber  of  eminent  names  adorn  the  literary  history  of  Ai^ 
minianism  in  Holland  and  France ;  among  them  the 
most  prominent,  besides  Episcopius,  are  Curcelleaa, 
Yossius,  Grotius,  Casaubon,  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Wetstein  (all  to  be  found  under  the  proper  heads  in 
this  Cyclopedia).  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  these  eminent  men  Aiminianism  was 
corrupted  by  semi-rationalism. 

8.  The  eflect  of  the  controversy  appeared  in  Franee 
in  the  modified  Calvinism  of  Amyrsldus  (q.  v.).  Ner 
was  the  dispute  confined  to  the  reformed  churches^ 
During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  agitated  with  the  controversy  upon 
grace  and  fVee-will.  The  Benedictines  and  Domini- 
cans had  already  broken  the  ground ;  but  the  battle 
raged  in  its  greatest  fur}'  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists,  the  latter  being  ably  represented  fay  the 
religious  of  the  monastery  of  Port  Royal,  near 
Here  again  it  happened,  as  in  Holland,  that  the 
troversy  extended  itself  from  religion  to  politics.  Tlw 
Jansenists  of  France  became  the  reformeta  of  the  age, 
the  men  of  free  thought  and  tiold  discussion,  while  the 
Jesuit  party  were  the  advocates  of  the  coart  and  the 
old  abuses,  both  in  church  and  state.  At  the 
time,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  Holland  the 
ians  were  the  friends  of  liberty  and  tte» 
in  France  the  Calvinists ;  the  two  parties  had  changed 
places.  The  Jesuits,  who  wore  Arminians,  were  now 
the  persecutors,  and  the  Jansenists,  or  Calvinists^  the 
patient  and  afflicted  sufferers.     See  jAHBEmsTB. 

4.  In  Germany,  the  Lutherans,  of  course,  symp*. 
thized  fully  in  the  Arminian  movement.     In  tKe  Re- 
formed Church  the  decisions  of  Dort  were  adndtfeed  as 
authoritative  for  a  time;  but  **this  outward  Bhow  of 
victory  was  really  a  defeat ;  for  the  true  elements  of 
Arminianlsm  were  not  killed  at  Dort,  but  grew  op,  ai- 
lently  but  surely,  within  the  bosom  of  the  ortbodoK 
Reformed  Church.  ...  In  the  period  of  WoifiaiiisiB 
the  Reformed  dogmatics  were  finally  purged  fVovn  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  predestination"  (Ebraid^  Cftriif. 
liche  Dogmatik,  i,  §  88).     It  is  a  shrewd  remark  of 
NichoUs,  that  had  there  been  a  great  religiovas  bodv, 
apart  from  Calvin*s  followers,  with  which  all  Ptt»test- 
ants  who  did  not  adopt  Luther's  doctrine  of  tl&e  aacra- 
ments  might  have  united  themselves,  the  doctrfaies  of 
Calvin  would  not  have  been  so  widely  diff^iaed  oa  Htff 
Contment  between  1640  and  1600  (Csfewoaa  tmd  Ar* 
AMiMaaMm,  I,  iv). 

5.  In  England  the  so-called  Arminian  doctriaas 
were  held,  in  substance,  long  before  the  tiici«  oif  Aiw 
minins.    The  Articles  of  Religion  are  t^aKax^^  w 


some  writers  as  Calvinistic,  by  others  aa 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  th^  ware  neaaat  tp  b^^ 
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UgooBi^  or,  to  iue  a  Under  irard,  conpnhoisiye,  eo 
■8  to  leave  liberty  of  opinion  in  the  chnrch  on  a  que»- 
tSon  eo  obseore  and  difficult.  On  this  point,  see,  on 
the  Anninian  aide,  Barnet,  EarpoiUim  of  TkirtffAiim 
ArtkleBf  Laurence,  Ban^pton  Lecture,  1801;  Fletcher, 
Worhj  ii,  216,  218;  Browne,  Oh  7%iWy-«wne  ArHckt 
(Lond.  1864,  4th  ed.):  snd  on  the  CalviniBtic  side, 
Conningfaam,  Rffwmen  and  Theology  of  the  Rtfomu^ 
ikm  (Edinbargh,  1862,  Emay  ir ;  also  in  Brit,  tmd  For. 
Etang.  Beo,  No.  85,  and  reprinted  in  Amer.  Th&jL  Bev. 
Oct  1861,  ait.  ▼).  It  is  certain  that  Cranmer  had  a 
hand  in  drawing  np  the  Neeemuy  Ervditum  of  a  C%rtt- 
fMM  Man  (1643),  jnst  before  the  compilation  of  the  Ar- 
ticles, and  that  book  Qht  EmdUkm)  is  by  no  means  Cal- 
Tinistic.  Latimer,  Hooper,  Bilson,  Andrews,  Oreral, 
and  Hooker  "might  with  propriety  have  been  called 
Aiminians,  had  Arminianinn,  as  a  system  of  doctrine, 
preyailed  when  they  wrote"  (Nicholls,  CalvmUm  and 
Amuauanum,  I,  xcvi).  Baro  (q.  r.),  professor  of  divin^ 
Uj  at  Cambridge,  taoght  Arminianism,  and  his  case 
^▼e  rise  to  the  Lambeth  Artidee  (q.  v.).  Bat  Armin« 
ianism  nnfortonately  became  a  political  qnestion.  Two 
Arminian  bishops.  Laud  and  Juxon,  became  members 
of  his  miyesty*s  privy  council  at  the  precise  Juncture 
when  the  liboty  of  the  subject  and  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  were  brought  into  direct  compistition.  John 
PUyfere,  Margaret  professor  at  Cambridge  (f  1608), 
published  a  strong  defence  of  the  Arminian  doctrine, 
nnder  the  title  of  An  Appeal  io  (he  Goepelfor  ike  true 
Doctrine  of  PredeMinadon  (republished  in  Cambridge 
Tracts,  1717).  Dr.  Samuel  Hoard,  rector  of  Moreton 
(f  1657),  originally  a  Calvinist;  became  a  strong  Ar- 
minian, and  publidied  God^t  Love  to  Mankind  manifeat- 
ed  hg  digproving  hie  abeobtte  Decree  for  (heir  Damnation 
(Lond.  1638, 4to),  which  called  forth  answers  by  Dave- 
nant,  Twisse,  and.Amyraot.  In  the  civil  war  the 
Arminiana  gradually  ranged  themselves  with  King 
Charles,  the  Calvinists  with  Parliament.  But  John 
Goodwin  (q.  v.),  who  was  ejected  in  164fi,  was  one  of 
the  ablest  defenders  of  Arminianism  in  his  time.  See 
Jackson,  Life  of  Goodmin  (1822, 8vo).  When  the  war 
was  over  the  Church  of  England  was  destrwyed,  and 
Arminianism  seemed  to  have  perished  with  it.  The 
restoration  of  Charles  II  took  place  (1660) ;  Armin- 
IsBism  returned  with  prelacy,  and  held  for  more  than 
balf  a  century  almost  undisputed  sway  in  the  Church 
of  England.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  as 
the  Arminianism  of  Laud  difiered  ftom  that  of  the 
Dntch  leader  in  many  points,  so  did  that  of  the  divines 
of  Charles  II  and  their  successors  in  many  more.  Laud 
combined  it  with  views  of  sacramental  efficacy  which 
Arminios  would  have  denounced  as  superstitious ;  the 
later  scIkwI  of  divines,  though  far  from  Socinianism, 
threw  the  doctrines  of  grace  into  the  shade,  and  dwelt 
BMire  on  the  example  of  Christ  than  his  atonement. 
Among  the  eminent  Episcopal  Arminian  divines  of 
England  are  Cudworth,  Pierce,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Til- 
lotson,  Chillingworth,  Stillingfleet,  Womack,  Burnet, 
Pearson,  Sanderson,  Heylyn,  Whitby,  Patrick,  Tom- 
line,  Coplestone,  Whately,  etc.  Arminianism  at  last, 
in  tiw  Chnrch  of  England,  became  a  negative  terin, 
implying  a  negatkm  of  Calvinism  rather  than  any  ex- 
act system  of  theology  whatever.  Much  that  passed 
for  Arminianism  was,  in  fact,  Pelagianism.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  most  of  those  theologians  who 
have  deviated  from  the  golden  mean  maintained  by 
Arminianism  (between  Calvinism  on  the  one  hand  and 
Pelagianism  on  the  other)  have  iSsllen  into  error  as  to 
the  Trinity,  while  those  who  have  adhered  to  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  Arminios  have  retained  all  the  veri- 
tiea  of  the  orthodox  faith.  The  pure  doctrine  of  Ar- 
minianiam  arotoagain  in  England  in  the  great  Wesley- 
an  Reformation  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  ablest 
azpoeitkma  may  be  foond  in  the  writings  of  John  Wes- 
ley, John  Fletcher,  and  Richard  Watson,  whose  Theo^ 
logical  Institutee  (best  edit.  K.  Y.  1860,  2  vols.  8vo)  is 
tjbe  moot  comp]^  Arminian  body  of  divinity  extant 
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in  English.  Its  system  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  oi^ 
thodox  Protestant  churches  in  general,  except  so  for 
as  the  question  of  predestinati<m  and  the  points  con- 
nected with  it  are  concerned.  ^'As  some  heterodox 
writers  have  called  themselves  Arminians,  and  as  the 
true  theory  of  Arminianism  has  been  often  grossly 
maligned,  it  may  be  proper  here  to  allude  to  certain 
points  with  regard  to  which  it  has  been  especially  mis- 
represented. If  a  man  hold  that  good  works  are  nec- 
essary to  Justification ;  if  ho  maintain  that  faith  in- 
cludes' good  works  in  its  own  nature ;  if  he  reject  the 
doctrines  of  original  sin ;  if  ho  deny  that  divine  grace 
is  requisite  for  the  whole  work  of  sanctification ;  if  he 
speak  of  human  virtue  as  meritorious  in  the  sight  of 
God,  it  is  very  generally  charged  by  Calvinists  that 
he  is  an  Arminian.  But  the  truth  is,  that  a  man  of 
such  sentiments  is  properly  a  disciple  of  the  Pelagia^ 
and  Socinian  schools.  To  such  sentiments  pure  Ar- 
minianism is  as  diametrically  oppoeite  as  Calvinism 
itself.  The  genuine  Arminians  assert  the  corruption 
of  human  nature  in  its  full  extent.  They  declare  that 
we  are  Justified  by  faith  only.  They  assert  that  our 
Justification  originates  solely  in  the  grace  of  God. 
They  teach  that  the  procuring  and  meritorious  cause 
of  our  Justification  is  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 
Propter  qnam^  says  Arminius,  Deut  credentihtu  pecca^ 
turn  condonal,  eoeque  pro  jvatit  rtputai  non  aliier  a(gue 
si  legem  perfeeie  inqtleoiegent,  [For  the  sake  of  which 
God  pardons  believers,  and  accounts  them  as  righteous 
precisely  aa  if  they  had  perfectly  obeyed  the  law.] 
They  admit  in  this  way  that  Justification  implies  not 
merely  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  acceptance  to  everlast- 
ing happiness.  Junctam  habet  adoptionem  injilioe,  ei 
eoUationem  juris  m  hereditaiem  vOcb  eierna,  [It  has 
connected  with  it  adoption  to  sonship,  and  the  grant 
of  a  right  to  the  inheritance  of  eternal  life.]  They 
teach,  in  fine,  that  the  work  of  sanctification,  from  its 
very  commencement  to  its  perfection  in  glory,  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is 
the  gift  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ"  {Edinb.  Encgdopadia^ 
s.  v.). 

**  The  whole  sum  and  substance  of  religious  doctrine 
and  theory  is  embraced  in  these  throe  terms :  God*8 
nature,  man's  nature,  and  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two.  Theology  is  nothing  more  than  the 
systematic  definition,  adjustment,  and  exposition  of 
these  three  terms.  Christian  theology,  or  genuine 
orthodoxy,  is  simply  a  system  of  theological  views 
upon  these  three  points,  which  is  self-coherent,  and 
harmonious  with  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  For  the 
development  of  such  a  system,  exhibiting  the  precise 
truth  relative  to  these  cardinal  points,  without  redun« 
dancy  or  defect,  it  is  necessar}'  that  each  of  these  three 
points  he  made  a  special  object  of  scrutiny  and  discus- 
sion. An  error  in  respect  to  either  will  not  only  de- 
stroy at  once  the  system's  self-coherence,  but  infalli- 
bly conduct  to  the  gravest  heresies.  For  example,  an 
error  respecting  the  first  (Theolog}')  may  give  us  Pan- 
theism ;  an  emir  on  the  second  point  (Anthropology) 
may  lead  to  Atheism ;  while  an  erroneous  theory  re- 
specting the  third  gives  us  the  two  extremes  of  an 
iron  fate  or  a  groundless  chance.  True  orthodoxy 
states  and  maintains  a  consistent  doctrine  respecting 
each,  authenticated  by  the  assertions  of  God's  revela- 
tions. Casting  now  a  philosophic  eye  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  as  developed  in  history,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  by  the  remarlcable  fact  that  the  three 
great  controversies  which  trisect  the  historic  develop- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine  as  a  scientific  system  have 
followed  without  deviation  the  natural  order  of  these 
three  terms.  That  development  has  hinged  success- 
ively upon  each  in  order.  Athanasius,  Augustine, 
and  Arminius  represent  in  themselves  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  dogmatic  unfoldment  of  Christianity; 
these  factors  being  given,  we  can  construct  the  whole 
history  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  first  is  the  repre- 
sentative ot  that  speculative  movement  which  devel* 
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oped  into  BdenUflc  form  ind  defeiutbla  atupc  tb«  ec- 
deaiutiol  doctrine  reiptcting  God'i  nature ;  tha  lec- 
ODd,  of  the  sabSHjuent  movement  by  whicb  tbi  true 
doctrine  of  rosD'a  being  wu  evolTCd  t  (he  third,  of  tbe 
■till  later  and  scarcelj'  yet  completed  one  by  vhich 
tha  relutiona  of  the  two  are  instigated  and  defined. 

"The  ancient  church  believed  vaguely  in  the  true 
diTinity  of  Chriit  and  of  tbe  Holy  Spirit ;  but  Atha- 
DBiiui  VDB  raUed  up  to  explain  with  cleimeea,  to 
maintain,  and  to  bring  forth  into  auitable  prominence 
tha  great  doctrine  of  a  aubitiintial  tri-unitj  of  the  Di' 
vine  essence,  under  all  temporal  manifealationa  of  aep- 
arate  hypoataies,  on  which  auppoiitions  only  the  an- 
cient belief)  of  the  church  and  tha  unqualiiied  declais- 
Uona  of  Scripture  could  be  true.  His  mieaion  fraa  the 
enunciation,  eiposi  ion,  and  defence  of  a  great  truth  j 
Mapeiting  the  Divine  nature,  and  round  that  truth  | 
»aa  grouped  all  the  Christian  thinkinR  of  Ihat  age.  . 
There  was  no  great  doctrinal  tjetem  of  tbe  time,  herel-  I 
ioU  or  not,  which  *aa  not  logically  reUted  lo  this  ten-  ' 
tre  thought  of  ths  church.  It  implied  in  itself  all  an- 
terior and  all  subeequent  apecnlatkna  upon  the  Divine 
nature,  Origenisiic,  Arian,  Sabellian,  Honophyiltic, 
Neatorian,  ororthoiloi. 

"AngUBtine  vrai  commissioned  for  another  work. 
The  church,  in  the  centuries  antecedent  to  his  appear- 
ance, had  vagnely  believed  in  the  deptavitj  and  help- 
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re ;  but 
Dp  to  eicplain  vith  cleameFa,  and  lo  maintain,  and  to  ' 
bring  forth  In  auitable  prominence,  the  great  doctrine  | 
of  the  native  coRuption  and  moral  ruin  of  man  ;  hii  | 
ntter  hopeleaanesa  apart  from  the  remedial  agenciea  I 
ofDivine  grace,  on  which  sappoeltlon  only  the  ancient  i 
beliefa  of  tbe  church  and  the  unqualified  declaratJona  I 
of  Scripture  could  be  tme.  His  miaaion  via  the , 
enunciation,  ezpoaition,  and  defenee  of  a  great  truth  ' 
reapectinff  human  natnre,  and  round  that  troth  vaa 
grouped  all  Christian  thinking  of  that  age.  It  la  thi* 
whicb  gives  that  age  its  character.  The  whole  acho- 
laadc  tbeolog}-  ia  but  the  radicated  and  ramified  ont- 
piowth  of  that  vital  germ  of  tmlh.  To  bim  Is  the 
chorch  indebted  for  her  firat  vivid  apprehension  and 
acienlillc  atatement  of  the  Chriatian  doctrine  of  man, 
Augustine  is  the  hiaforical  representative  of  that  or- 
ganic evolution.  The  third  of  these  divinely  appoint- 
ed representative  men  laid  hold  of  both  these  tmtfaa, 
*hlch  for  sixteen  centuriea  had  been  developing;  ac- 
cepted the  church's  developed  Ueaa  respecting  God 
and  respectinj!  man,  and  then  exponndfd  with  keen 
dialectical  rigor  the  only  doctrine  which  could  har- 
nkoniie  the  two.  His  miatlon  w-ss  tn  point  out  how 
God  could  be  what  tbe  church  taught  that  he  waa, 
and  man  what  the  church  declared  him  to  br,  at  one 
and  the  aame  time.  The  readjuatmenl  of  the  disturbed 
■nd  abnormal  relationa  of  man  to  God  by  Jnatiflcation 
ii  the  central  thought  of  ProtesUnt  theology ;  the  an- 
nouncement and  exposition  of  their  relations  in  that 
readjustment  waa  the  work  of  Arminlus.  And  not  un- 
til Arminiaa  ia  placed  in  this  relation  to  the  doctrinal 
development  of  Christianity  in  the  church  ia  there  at- 
tained a  true  perception  of  the  grand  and  growing 
riiythm  of  its  history."  Tbe  Predestinariana  (as  re- 
marked above)  erred  by  mslntaining  that  the  particQ- 
Ur  exerciwi  of  Divlna  efficiency,  by  which  the  abnor- 
mal relation  of  God  to  a  sinner  ia  readjusted,  waa  un- 
conditioned by  anything:  whatsoever,  and  waa  ground- 
ed solely  upon  the  arbitrary  good  pleasure  at  tbe  Al- 
mighty. Maintaining  tbia  unconditioned  elective  vo- 
lition, tboy  naturally  demanded  an  "effectual  call- 
ing," "  irresistible  grace,"  and  "  persevering  aucceas," 
for  all  these  were  neceisary  conoomitantJ.  The  refu- 
tation of  this  error,  and  the  establiabmtnt  of  tbe  oppo- 
iU  view,  waa  the  miasion  of  Arniinios.  Hia  labors 
gave  acientiflc  form  to  the  eccleaiaBticat  o|rinlon  upon 
the  third  great  p^t,  and  completed  the  cycle  of 
CbriMian  theol^y.  At  in  the  development  o(  upo»- 
UUo  doctrine,  the  Panllna  and  Pelrine  elements 
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after  Athanasins  had  set  fbrth  his  truth,  and  Augai. 
tine  hia,  Ariuinlos  steps  forth  the  later  apostle  of  dog- 
matic completion  (Dr.  Warren,  In  UtAoii^  t^untaij 
Seview,  1867,  p.  S46  sq.).     See  WEaLETAMiax. 

The  Arminiau  doctrine  on  predestination  ia  nor 
very  widely  dilFused  in  the  Protestant  world.  Itii, 
in  tha  main,  coincident  with  that  of  tbe  LutheraDiin 
Germany ;  Is  held  by  the  Wesleyan  Metbodiat  church- 
ee  throughout  the  world ;  by  a  large  part  of  the  Chonb 
of  England,  and  by  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  PrtAiA- 
ant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  Slates.  It  is  nb- 
atantially  the  doctrine  (on  the  qoestion  of  predotini- 
tion)oftha  Greek  and  Roman  churches;  andit  isalM 
held  by  several  of  the  minor  sects.  For  the  soams  of 
information,  see  the  writera  above  referred  to,  and  alio 
F.piseopius,  Imtiiat.  TkeU.  (1660)  \  Limborch,  Tkeaiyii 
daitHaiut  (168e)  ;  Calde r,  Life  of  EpitcepiaM  (N.  T. 
12mo)  i  Wesley,  Worti  (H.  Y.  7  vols.  8vo) ;  Walam, 
j  T'Arot./iuttfiK.favola.Svo):  KichollB,Cah<uumaiidJn 
BUKasini  a>iH}rarF<i(Lond.lSS4,Svoli.8vo);  Fletch- 
er, CompUfa  Werti  (S.  Y.  1860,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  Neandcr, 
Hill.  r/Ciriil.  Do^mai,  ii,  6T8  sq.;  Art. .1  raaanat,  bv 
;  W.F.Warren,- J/ff*.  0.  Ji^.  July,  1B67;  Schweitttr, 
.Z>K/VD(nt.Cni(raM(i9iRn,  ii,  SIsq, ;  Gatt.Grjdaduei. 
;  Pm.  Dogtnatik,  1,  879  aq. ;  Ebrard,  Ciriliu-it  Dagmi- 
!  tfjt,  §  24-48  (transi.  in  J/crterahit^  Atii<»,  ix  and  x) ; 
I  Francka,  Hi^.  Ikgm.  Armm.  (Kiel,  1814,  Svo) ;  Cua- 
ningham,  Bittorkal  Thrologs,  ch.  xxv  (Calvinitlir: 
JEdinb.  1884,  2  vole.  Svo);  Schneckenbui^r,  Vrr^ 
I  Omlfllyiig  d.  IkIIut.  md  refena.  Itkrbegnfi  (Stnltg. 
1 1866, 8vd);  Srhmtiel,WfnniaPr<ilfilamlinRUt{StUS- 
I  hanren,  26  ed.  1862,  8vo) ;  Whedon,  Fnrdom  f{  llu 
I  WiU  (N.  Y.  1864,  limo) ;  WaiTen,  SyHewi/gudlt  rfco- 
kigit.  Einleitung  (Bremen,  1865, 8vo) ;  Shedd,  //M>7 
'  r/  Doetrimn,  bk.  iv,  ch.  vUl ;  Lk.  v,  ch,  vi ;  Smhl.s 
Hagrnbach,  //I'Vary  n/ i)artnwi,  §  223, 285 ;  Gle«lFr. 
Ch.  Hittorj,  iv,  §  43  (N.  Y.  ed.).  A  list  of  the  earlict 
Armlnlan  writinga  ia  given  in  Van  Cattenbnrgh,  £A- 
iuX*.  Script.  Stmmtlr.  (Amstel.  1728, 8vo).  :iee  Cai, 
vmuH;   Baxteh  1    Donr  i   Metuodisx  ;   Gnad; 

PBEDEariKATION ;    RmOSBTBAIICB. 

Artnlnlna.     See  AnMiinaKisif . 

Aimlet  (reprcaenled  by  rflSXt^  tltadai',  Sam. 
zxxl,  bO;  2  Sam.  1. 10 1  Scpt.'c^ufbv ;  Aquila  /3^a- 
XidAiDi';  Vulg.  pcritceiii  armillat  properly  a  fetter, 
fram  "TSX,  to  ilfjii  comp.  Ita.  iil,  20,  and  Abklet), 
an  ornament  universal  in  the  East,  especially  antng 
women ;  worn  by  princea  as  one  of  the  Insijniia  of  roy- 
alty, and  1  y  distingniahed  persons  in  general.  The 
word  is  not  used  hi  the  A.  V.,  as  even  in  2  Sam.  i,  10, 
they  render  the  Heb.  term  "by  the  btacelet  on  hia 
arm."  Sometimes  only  one  was  worn,  on  the  right 
arm  (Ecclua,  xxi,  21).  '  From  Cant,  viil,  8,  it  ajqiearB 
that  the  signet  eometlmea  conristed  of  a  jewel  on  the 
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umlet.  Tbn*  onwinanti  *Te  freq;nent  on  tin  aculp- 
tuw  rf  Anepolis  uid  NincTeli,  aod  wen  Ht  Id  rich 
ud  Antutic  ihipM  mambling  the  htadi  of  aninub 
(Lifud,  i^BUTft,  U,  SbO).  Tba  Ung*  of  Penia  win 
tbeii,  ukI  AMfiigc*  prcscDled  ■  pair,  wnoDg  other 
orunait^  to  Cjnu  (Xen.  C>r.  1,  3).  The  .Ethkipiuu, 
to  >binn  Mine  were  lent  by  Cwnbyiea,  Komfally  cfau- 
•ctoiud  them  u  wedi  Altera  (Herod,  ii,  iS).  Kor 
ittrt  thef  confined  to  the  king^  lince  HeradMu  (vlii, 
113)  nlli  the  Peraiuu  generally  "  weamv  of  bn<*- 
Ib    the   EsTptkn 


1(V  Hwt  were  eren  ued  by  the  <dd  British  chieh 
(Tumw,  'a<^.  Sat.  1,  S83).  The  itory  of  T»rp*ta 
•bnt  that  they  were  common  unonK  the  ancient  So- 
biikH,  bet  the  Romans  enniidered  the  OM  of  them 
fStmiatXn,  althoDKh  tb«y  wan  aometfaues  given  as 
military  rewarda  (Liv.  x,  M).  Finally,  they  are  still 
nro  among  the  moat  splendid  ngalla  of  modem 
Orvntsl  •orerelgns,  and  it  is  even  said  that  those  of 
IfaaKingofPersia  are  worth  a  million  sterling  (Kitto, 
/W.  niM.  of  Pat.  1,  499).  They  «wm  the  chief  wealth 
oTinedeta  Hindu  Udlea,  and  are  rarely  taken  olf. 
IVy  sre  made  of  every  sort  of  material,  from  the  finest 


of  iBdbui. 


K^U,  Jewell,  Ivory,  conl,  and  pearl,  d< 

nan  glaig  rings  and  Tamlshad  eanhenware  bangles  of 

Uie  wcanen  of  tha  I>eccaa.     How,  aa  In 

tt*y  an  sometimea  plain,  aometunes  eni 

time]  with  tbs  ends  not  Joined, 

plele  drcle.     The  arms  are  sometimes  qnite  covered 

«ilh  than,  aad  if  tbe  wearer  be  poor,  It  matters  not 

>>ow  mtan  tliey  are,  provided  only  that  they  K^tter. 

It  a  thought  eaaenlial  to  beauty  that  they  should  (It 

dose,  sod  hence  Uarmer  calls  them  "rather  manacles 

Ihu  Iraceleta,"  and  Dochanan  says  that  "the  poor 

Eirli  niely  get  them  on  wltbont  drawing  blood,  and 
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Tabbing  part  of  tbe  skin  (Tom  the  hand ;  and  as  they 
wear  great  nDmbeis,  which  often  break,  tbay  saffer 
mnch  from  tiielr  leva  of  admiration."  Their  enormoos 
weight  may  be  conjectured  from  Gen.  xilv,  !1. — 
Smith,  a.  V.     Soe  Bbacblkt. 

Aimon.    See  CmsTHDT. 

ATmo'nl  (Heb.  ..Irmofu",  "lit^K,  prob.  InhaUt- 

it  of  a  farirat,  q.  d.  Polafiaw ;  Sept.  'Apfiaivi',  '£)>- 
^luvot),  the  first  named  of  the  two  sons  of  Sanl  and 
Rlipah,  who  was  given  np  by  David  to  he  hanged 
whh  his  bnithren  by  the  Glbeonites  (S  Sam.  xxi,  S, 
9).     B.C.  cir.  1019. 

Azmor  (Rpresented  In  the  Anth.  Vers,  by  several 
Heb.  words,  Gr.  orXo),  properly  distinguiibed  fr^im 
Abiu  ai  being  milltaty  eqalpment  tbr  the  pnMecliim 
of  the  peison,  while  tbe  latter  denotes  Impletnenta  of 
wirfiiro )  but  In  the  Engllah  Bible  the  fbr- 
tarm  alone  Is  employed  In  both  senses.  In  the 
records  of  a  people  like  the  children  of  Israel,  so  large 
a  part  of  whose  history  was  passed  in  warfare,  we  nit- 
nnlly  look  fcr  much  iafonnation,  direct  or  bidlrect,  on 
the  arms  and  modes  orilgbtlnK  of  the  nation  Itself  and 
of  those  with  whom  It  came  into  contact.  Unforto- 
nately,  however,  the  notices  that  wa  And  la  the  Bible 
on  these  points  are  exlremely  few  and  meagre,  while 
even  those  tew,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  which  reatli 
on  tbe  tme  meaning  and  force  of  the  terms,  do  not  coi^ 
vey  to  ns  nearly  all  tbe  Intiamatlon  which  they  ml^t. 
This  la  the  mora  to  be  regretted  because  the  notices  of 
tbe  bistoiy,  scanty  as  they  are,  aro  literally  every  thing 
we  have  to  depend  on,  inasmuch  as  they  an  not  yet 
supplemented  and  illustrated  either  by  remains  of  tbe 
arms  themselves,  or  by  thoae  commentaries  which  the 
sculptnns,  vaaes,  brumes,  moaalcs,  and  paintings  of 


isfum 


toms  contained  In  their  lileratare.  (See,  generally, 
Jahn's  Arclmolvgs,  i  S66-i8£.)  In  order  to  give  a 
clear  view  of  this  subject,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
succinctly  and  frmn  the  best  anthorities  now  available, 
what  were  the  martial  Instruments  borne  upon  the  per- 
son, whether  for  attack  or  realitance,  by  the  andcnt 
Asiatica,  leaving  for  other  proper  heads  an  cxplsnation 
of  the  composition  and  tactical  condition  of  their  armies, 
their  systems  of  fortification,  their  metbod  of  conduct 
Ing  liegea  and  tiatties,  and  tlieir  usages  of  wsr  as  re- 
gards spoil,  captives,  etc  — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Ktlto,  s.  v. 
SeeBATTLEi  FoBTiTiCATiON ;  SiBOE;  Was;  AbXt; 
Fiqht;  Fobtbess,  etc. 

1,  Ofteicbivb  Vbatosb.  —  I.  Tbe  Instruments  at 
first  employed  in  the  chase  or  to  repel  wild  beasla,  but 
converted  by  the  wicked  to  the  destructlDn  of  thetr  fel. 
low-men,  or  used  by  the  peaceable  to  oppose  aggression, 
were  naturally  tbe  most  simple.  Among  these  wero 
tbe  club  and  the  tfarowing-baL  The  first  consisted 
originally  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  variously  shaped, 
made  to  strike  with,  and,  according  to  Ita  (bnn,  de- 
nominated a  mace,  a  bar,  a  hammer,  or  a  maul.  This 
weapon  was  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  for  in  the  time 
of  the  kings  wood  had  already  been  snperieded  by  met- 
al; andtheliT^a  aSD,  «**'ie(  iarH/',  "rodo/inm," 
(Psa.  II,  B),  Is  supposed  to  mean  a  mace,  or  gavelock, 
or  crowbar.  It  la  an  instrument  of  great  power  when 
used  by  a  strong  arm ;  as  when.  In  modem  mensgeriea, 
a  man  with  one  In  bis  hand  compels  a  tiger's  farodty 
to  submit  to  his  will.  (See  Wilkinson's  ^nciml^jp- 
ficow,  1,  SZJ,  fig.  8,  4 ;  and  mace,  fig.  1,  3.  The  throw- 
stJck,  or  Ituoit,  occnn  p.  S29.)  See  Rod  ;  Scbptbb, 
The  other  waa  also  known  1^  as  is  probable,  ^^BS, 
nrphiU'  (Prov.  xsv,  18),  be  a  "nan/,"  a  martel,  or  a 
war-hammer.  It  is  likely  metal  was  only  in  general 
nse  at  a  later  period,  and  that  a  heavy  crooked  billet 
continued  long  to  serve  both  as  a  missile  and  a  sword. 
The  throwatlck,  made  of  thorn-wood,  is  the  same  insiru- 
ment  which  we  sea  figured  on  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
monnmenti.     By  tbe  nallra  Arabs  it  Is  still  called  Kf 
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Primitive  Striking  Weapoos  of  Oriental  Nationa. 

1,  2,  8,  data;  4,  S,  Crooked  Bllletfl,  or  Throwing-bafta;  S, 
ICaoe:  T,  Battle-axe;  8,IIard-wood8word;  9,  Bharkft-teeth 
Sirord;  10,  Flint  Sword;  11,  SawiUh  Sword;  12,  IS,  Egyp- 
tian Battle-axe. 

son,  and  was  anciently  known  among  us  by  the  name 
of  crooked  billet.  The  Aostralians  are  exceedingly 
•killfol  in  the  ose  of  this  implement,  called  by  them 
the  bommercmg.  These  instruments,  supplied  with  a 
sharp  edge,  would  naturally  constitute  a  battle-axe  and 
a  kind  of  sword;  and  such  in  the  rudest  ages  we  find 
them,  made  with  flints  set  into  a  groove,  or  with 
sharks'  teeth  firmly  secured  to  the  staff  with  twisted 
sinews.  On  the  earliest  monuments  of  Egypt,  for 
these  ruder  instruments  is  already  seen  substituted  a 
piece  of  metal,  with  a  steel  or  bronze  blade  £Mtened  into 
a  globe,  thus  forming  a  falchion-axe ;  and  also  a  lunate- 
blade,  riveted  in  three  places  to  the  handle,  forming  a 
true  battle-axe  (Wilkinson,  i,  825,  826);  and  there 
were,  besides,  true  bills  or  axes,  in  form  like  our  own. 
See  Maul  ;  Axs. 


2.  Nextcamethei2trl;orponiaTd,wUcli,in«lieH» 
brew  word  1*111,  ekerA"  (usually  trsaalated  '*sw«d*'), 
may  possibly  letain  some  allndon  to  the  originsl  in- 
strument made  of  the  antelope's  horn,  merely  shaipea- 
ed,  which  is  still  used  in  every  part  of  the  East  where 
the  material  can  be  procured.    From  existnig  fignrea, 
the  dirk  iqipears  to  have  been  early  made  of  metil  in 
Egypt,  and  worn  stuck  in  a  girdle  (Wilkinson,  i,  819); 
but,  from  several  texts  (1  Sam.  xvii,  89;  2  Sam.  zz, 
8 ;  1  Kings  xx,  U),  it  is  evident  that  the  real  siraid 
was  slung  in  a  belt,  and  that  ''girding**  and  ''looBing 
the  sword"  were  synonymous  terms  ibr  commendog 
and  ending  a  war.     The  blades  were,  it  seems,  almTi 
short  (one  is  mentioned  of  a  cubit's  length) ;  and  die 
dirk-sword,  at  least,  wss  always  double-edged.    The 
sheath  was  ornamented  and  polished.     In  Egypt  there 
were  larger  and  heavier  swords,  more  nearly  like  mod- 
em tuhoarij  and  of  the  form  of  an  English  ronnd-point- 
ed  table-knife.     But,  while  metal  was  scarce,  then 
were  also  swords  which  might  be  called  qnarter-ptkei, 
being  composed  of  a  very  short  wooden  handle,  tor- 
mounted  by  a  spear-head.     Hence  the  Latin  tdum  sod 
ferrum  continued  in  later  ages  to  be  used  for  giadm. 
In  Nubia  swords  of  heavy  wood  are  still  in  use.    Ses 
Swobd;  Knife. 
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Oriental  Gnttliig  or  Herelng  Weapons. 
1, 2,  Svods;  8, 4,  Tutwar  Swords;  S,  Qnarter-pEke;  6,  Ilom 


Oriental  Prqiectile  Weapons. 
1, 2,  Spear-heads;  8, 4.  Darts;  ft,  Oryx-hom  Speu^heid. 

S,  The  *' spear,"  Tnh,  ro'madk,  was  another  offa- 
sive  weapon  common  to  all  the  nations  of  aatiqintj, 
and  varied  much  in  size,  weight,  and  length.     ProA^ 
ably  the  shepherd  Hebrews,  like  nations  similarly  situ- 
ated in  northern  Africa,  anciently  made  nae  of  the 
horn  of  an  oryx,  or  a  leuooryx,  aboTS  three  leet  long, 
straightened  in  water,  and  sheathed  upon  a  therawood 
staff.    When  sharpened,  this  instrument  woold  pene- 
trate the  hide  of  a  bull,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  even 
of  an  elephant:  it  was  light,  very  difiicult  to  break, 
resisted  the  blow  of  a  batde^ae,  and  the  animalw 
which  fbmished  it  were  abundant  in  Arabia  and  in  the 
desert  east  of  Palestine.    At  a  later  period  the  hesd 
was  of  brass,  and  afterward  of  iron.    Very  ponderoos 
weapons  of  thb  kind  were  often  used  in  Egypt  by  the 
heavy  infimtry ;  and,  from  various  circnmstances,  it 
may  be  inferred  tliat  among  the  Hebrews  and  their  im- 
mediate neighbors,  commanders  in  particular  were  dis- 
tinguished by  heavy  spears.    Among  these  were  gen- 
erally ranked  the  most  valiant  in  fight  and  the  largest 
in  stature;  such  as  Goliath,  "whose  spear  was  like  a 
weaver's  beam"  (1  Sam.  xvii,  7),  and  wboee  spear's 
head  weighed  six  hundred  shekels  of  iron,  whileh  by 
some  is  asserted  to  be  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds* 
weight.    The  spear  had  a  point  of  metal  at  the  batt- 
end  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  perhaps  with  the  same 
massy  globe  above  it  which  is  still  in  use,  intended  to 
counterbalance  the  point.     It  was  with  this  lerrel  thar 
Abner  slew  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii,  22,  23).    The  Ibrm  ot 
the  head  and  length  of  the  shaft  difiRered  at  different 
times  both  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  were  influenced 
by  the  fasluons  set  by  various  conquering  natioos. 
See  Speab. 

Tba  Javdin,  named  n^^sn,  cAamik'^  (nsunUy  rellde^ 
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•d  with  ban,  or  of  bom  aillnl7,  uid  aren  otlvory^ 
■oma  b^g  ibaped  liki  tbe  camnion  Englteb  bow,  ind 
Mban,  putiniUTly  thow  iu«d  by  riding  nrntloiu,  like 
tba  ba&lo  bom.  Tbera  were  virloiu  modes  of  bend- 
ing IbU  loMniniuit,  b^  prauon  of  tha  kn«,  or  bjtha 
loot,  trading  tbe  bow,  or  by  Mtting  ana  end  agilnit 
tba  bat,  dnwing  the  middle  wltb  tba  hind  of  tbe  «ania 
■ide  towaid  tba  Up,  ajid  poifalng  tba  B[q>eT  point  tof 
wud  wltli  tlu  uma  bud,  till  the  tlinmb  paMad  tha 


"apew,"  "ihield,"  etc.),  may  bare  h>ddi*t)n<:thnD>: 
ftnn  tbe  context,  wbere  the  fonner  flnt  occnn,  K  ap- 
peals to  ban  been  a  epeciaa  of  dart  carried  by  Ugbt 
troopi  (I  Sun.  ilii,  32;  Paa.  W);  whila  tbe  Utter, 
which  waa  beaviei,  wai  moat  lUraty  a  kind  of  pSmn. 
In  meat  naticma  of  antiqnity,  the  infauliy,  not  bearing 
>  apaar,  csniad  two  duta,  tboae  lightly  armed  nabig 
both  for  long  caata,  and  the  beary-anned  ooly  one  for 
.  that  parpoas ;  the  aecond,  more  ponderona  than  the 
other,  iMlng  reaerred  for  throwing  when  cleae  to  the 
aneiDy,  ib  lor  bandUng  in  the  manner  of  a  apaar.  Thla 
applanation  may  throw  light  on  tlie  fact  of  tha  dta  "' 
bong  named  in  connection  with  the  hJX,  ttimiah' 
larga  bncUer  (1  Chron.  xli,  84).  and  mav  neondle ' 
what  ia  aaid  of  the  ckidon  (Job  xxxix,  2S ;  xU,  S9,  and 
J«h.  Tiii,  ID).  WhUeon  theanbjectaftbejaralin,  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  by  the  act  of  casting  one  at 
David  (1  Sara,  xii,  9, 10),  San!  vlrtoally  ataolved  him 
from  liii  allegUncc ;  forby  the  cnatMnaof  ancient  Aaia, 
fuel  Ted  Id  the  nsaoea  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  □•- 
tioni,  the  SacJuatreM,  tha  coatom  of  the  East  Franka, 
ete.,  tfl  throw  a  dart  at  a  fivedman,  who  escaped  fhnn 
It  by  fliglit,  was  tbe  demonatrutlTe  token  of  mamunls- 
alon  gbrtn  by  hla  lord  or  master )  be  was  thereby  sent 
ant  of  liand,  noaumunu,  well  axpresaed  In  tlie  old 
EogUsh  phraaa  "acot-ttee."  Bot  for  this  act  ofSsnl, 
Darld  mi|^t  have  been  viewed  aa  a  rebel.  See  Dakt  ; 
Javeuh;  Ljuick. 


AneiaDt  Egypliiu  StitaiglDg  tha  Ucnr, 
loop  of  tbe  string  beyond  tlie  nock.  The  homed  bowa 
of  the  caralry,  shaped  like  tlieae  ot  tbe  Chinese,  occur 
on  monuments  of  antiquity.  They  cannot  be  bent 
from  their  form  of  a  Roman  C  to  that  of  what  is  termed 
a  Cupld^a  bow  ^>— s^— ^w',  but  by  placing  one  end  nadcr 
the  thigh ;  and  as  they  are  abort,  this  operation  Ii  per- 
formed  by  Tatar  ridera  while  bi  tbe  saddle.  This 
was  the  Parthian  bow,  as  is  proved  by  seTerai  Persian 
baas.nliels,  and  may  bare  been  In  use  in  tbe  time  of 
the  EUmltea,  who  were  a  monnted  people.  These 
Iktwb  were  carried  in  cases  to  protect  tbe  string,  which 
waa  composed  of  deer  sinews,  from  injury,  and  were 
along  on  tlia  right  hip  of  the  rider,  except  wben  on  tbe 
point  of  engaging.  Then  the  string  waa  often  cast 
over  the  head,  and  the'  bow  bung  npon  the  breast,  with 
tlie  two  nocka  above  each  ahonlder,  like  a  pair  of  homa. 
See  Bow;  Akcher. 

Tlie  arrows  were  likewise  encloaed  la  a  case  or 
"jmver,"  "^iVl,  Ulf,  hung  sometlmea  on  the  shoulder, 
and  at  Other  tbnes  cm  the  left  side;  and  sis  or  eight 
fllghtHirTDws  were  coir.monly  stnck  in 
lhi>  cApc.  ot  the  cap,  ready  to  be  puUed 
out  Bnd  put  to  the  string.  Theln&ntry 
ulwnys  ciirled  tbe  arrows  In  a  qnivar 
oil  lliu  right  sboalder,  and  tht  bow  waa 
kept  unbent  until  the  mo- 
ment of  action.    On  a  march 
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4.  But  tha  cUaf  oObnsiTe  weapon  in  Egypt,  and, 
fhnn  the  nature  of  the  coontry.  It  may  be  inferred,  in 
Pakstine  also,  wm  the  war-io»,  rn^P,  la'sleti 
("bow"),  the  arrow  being  denominated  yn,  duU. 
From  the  aimple  implements  nsad  liy  tbe  llrvt  hunters, 
cooaisling  merely  of  an  elastic  reed,  a  branch  of  a  tree, 
AT  rib  ot  palm,  the  bow  became  in  the  course  of  time 
verr  strong  and  talL  was  made  of  brass,  of  wood  bwk- 
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It  wia  eaiTied  on  ths  ahield  um,  where  thtra  wM  ft«> 
quentiy  iIh)  >  bom  bmccr  aecuTMl  below  ths  elbow  to 
ncoive  the  ihock  trom  the  itring  when  an  aiTow  wia  , 
dllcharfted.  The  flight  or  long-n>DgB  4IT0WB  wen  com.  ' 
monlj  of  teei,  not  alwiya  fathered,  and  moMly  tipped 
with  flint  point! ;  but  ttie  shot  cr  aimed  utowb,  nied 
for  nearer  porpoua,  were  of  wood  tipped  with  metal, 
about  thirt;  inche*  long,  and  winged  wllh  three  line* 
of  feathen,  like  thou  in  modern  UMi  they  varied  in 
length  at  diffdnot  period*,  and  according  to  the  lub- 
Btanceoftlie  bows.  SeeAsBOW;  Qdives;  Shoot. 
C.  The  lait  miuUe  initnunent  to  he  mentloaed  ii 
the  "lUng,"  shp,  te'la  (Job  xli,  SS),  an  ImproTement 
upon  the  almple  act  of  throwing  itonet.  It  wu  the 
bVDtite  weapon  of  the  Benjamltei,  a  imall  tribe,  not 
makinga  great  mau  in  an  order  of  battle,  but  well  com- 
poaed  for  light  troopa.  The?  could  alao  boait  of  niing 
the  eling  equally  well  with  the  left  huid  ai  with  the 
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[  wajt  reckoned  upon  advandng  In  battle  and  nana- 
Ing  It  without  trouble  when  thrown ;  whereai,  if  it  lud 
been  hooked  or  hamate,  Ihey  coold  not  liaTe  wrencbid 
it  out  of  hoetlle  ihield*  or  braattplataa  without  trootda 
and  delay.     See  Wsipoh. 

II.  DErEMBiTK  Abiu. — 1.  The  moat  ancient  pro. 
tectlTe  piece  of  armor  wM  tlie  ;SUeM,  bnckler,  iDoiukl, 
or  target,  eompoaed  of  a  great  variety  of  materiili, 
Tery  dlffnreot  in  form  and  siie,  and  tbereforB  in  ill 


EKTptlan  gliii(ere  und  Sling. 
light.  The  lling  wax  made  of  plaited  Ihonga,  nnw- 
what  broad  in  the  middle,  to  lod^  the  alone  or  leaden 
mUaile,  and  was  twirled  two  or  three  timei  round  be- 
fbretheatooflwai  allowed  to  take  ai^L  Stones  could 
not  be  G»t  abore  100  feet,  bet  loden  bullet!  could  he 
thrown  aa  br  aa  600  feet  The  tarct  aa  well  ai  pre- 
cliionofaim  which  might  be  attained  in  tbenieoftfab 
initnuneDt  waa  ranarlubly  eliown  in  the  caae  of  David ; 
and  aeTeral  nationi  of  antiquity  iMaited  of  great  ehill 
In  the  practice  of  the  (ling.     See  Sluo. 


It  AHjrrian  Boimien  and  SUdcsk 
All  theae  hand-weaponi  were  in  nae  at  dIArent  pe- 
riods, not  only  among  tlie  Hebrewa  and  Egyptiana,  but 
Ilkewlae  In  Aaayria,  Penia,  Greece,  and  Macedonia ; 
in  which  laat  countiy  the  tariaa  carried  by  the  heavy 
Inbntrj  of  the  [rfulanx  difFered  from  the  othera  only 
in  the  itreat  length  of  the  shalL  The  Roman  pilum 
waa  a  kind  of  dart,  dlitiamiiafaed  from  Ihoaa  of  other 
nationi  chiefly  by  ita  weight,  and  the  great  proportion- 
al length  of  the  metal  or  iron  part,  which  conatitoted 
one  half  of  the  whole,  or  fhim  two  and  a  half  to  three 
tbet.  Uuch  of  thii  length  was  IhIIow,  and  receiTed 
nearly  twenty  incbea  of  the  ehaft  within  it ;  the  point 
waa  never  hooked  like  that  of  common  darta,  becauae, 
the  weapon  being  nearly  indeitmctilile,  the  aoldiera  al- 


tattmu  bearing  a  variety  of  namn.  "Hie  Helnwi 
need  the  word  niX,  rnnaik' (rendered  "shield,"  "tax- 
Ret,"  or  "buckler"),  for  a  great  ahiild — defence,  pro- 
taction  (Gen.  xv,  1;  Pea.  xlvii,  9;  Ppot.  xxi,  5)— 
which  is  commonly  found  la  connecdon  with  apcar, 
and  was  the  ahclCer  of  beavily-armed  infiutry ;  *^t, 
magm'  (rendered  "ahield"  oc  "buckler"),  a  burUei 
or  amaller  ahield,  which,  fhm  a  aimilar  Juxtapoeiliia 
with  (word,  bow  and  arrows,  appeara  to  have  been  Uh 
deftnce  of  the  other  armed  Infantry  and  of  cliie& ;  ud 
n^nb,  aMAeroi'  (only  once,  Paa,  ici,  i,  "  badtW"), 
parma,  a  roundel,  which  may  have  been  apjinninated 
to  archer*  and  allngen ;  and  there  was  the  — ^,  aU'. 
lei  ("shield"),  Bjnonymona  with  tba  nHijni, 
only  difibrent  in  ornament.  In  the  men 
advanced  eras  of  civiliaadon  ihleldt  wen 
made  of  light  wood  not  liable  to  split,  c< 
ed  with  buU-hide  of  two  or  more  thickne 
and  liordered  with  metal ;  the  lighter  kinds 
were  made  of  wicker-work  or  osier,  aimilariy, 
bat  leee  solidly  covered;  or  of  donble  oi' 
hide  cut  into  a  round  form.  There  were  oth- 
ers of  a  single  hide,  extremely  thick  from 
having  been  boiled ;  their  snr&ce  present- 
ed an  appearance  of  many  folds,  Uke  round 
wave*  np  and  down,  which  might  yield,  but 
conld  rarely  be  penetrated. 

We  may  Infkr  that  at  fint  tlte  Hetnws 
borrowed  the  forms  In  use  in  Egypt,  and  tliat 
their  common  sblelda  were  a  kind  of  paralld- 
Ogrem,  broadest  and  arched  at  the  lop,  and  cwt  Sqaan 
beneath,  bordered  with  metal,  the  sur^ce  being  covmd 
with  raw  hide  with  the  hair  on.  The  lighter  sUeMi 
may  bsva  been  soaked  in  oil  snd  dried  In  the  shade  U 
make  them  hard;  no  doubt  hippopotsmns,  rhlnacens, 
and  elephant  skin  shields  were  brought  fhim  Ethiopia 
and  pnrcbaied  in  the  I%ixniclan  markets;  but  amall 
round  hand-bucklen  of  wbale-tkin,  atiU  need  by  Anbian 
swordsmen,  came  from  the  Erythrwui  Sea.  During 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  supremacy  tba  Hebrews  Bay 
have  used  the  square,  oblonK,  and  round  shtehla  ottbsss 
nation!,  and  may  have  subsequently  copied  tboae  of 
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Icatbecn  bsadla,  ud  often  Blnng  b^  ■  (liong  over  (he 
Deck.  With  th«  Urger  kindi  >  Mitndo  conld  be  form' 
•d  bj  [Bwniig  tlia  nnki  clme  tflgethar ;  uid,  wblk  the 
oataids  m«D  kept  their  ihieldi  b«fon  and  on  tha  ft 
tboM  within  nlicd  thein  abOTi  tha  bend,  and  thus 
ptodiiead  ■  kind  of  ■iir£u«,  w>metim»  u  cIdh  and  fit- 
ted togather  u  •  pmtile  rooT,  and  capable  of  reilsting 
the  pnuora  ctbd  of  a  bodj  of  men  marcliing  apon  it. 
Tlw  tHMo*  vai  mart  likely  irbat  In  the  fsadal  agei 
wonM  bare  been  called  a  paive,  for  inch  occurs  on 
the  E^TptiaQ  maniiinenti.  Thia  weapoD  itat  about 
Are  feet  high,  with  a  pointed  arch  above  and  ri 
below,  resembling  tl>e  ftodal  kniicbt'a  ebktd,  onlj'  that 
the  poidt  wai  rerenad.  This  klad  artarg»«iied  ahleld, 
bowerer,  wa«  beet  fitted  for  men  wilhont  any  other  ar- 
mor, when  combating  in  open  coantiiei,  or  canTing  on 
•lege* :  for  it  mty  be  remarked  in  general  that  the  mil- 
itary bacUer  of  antiqnit/  iraa  large  lu  proportloQ  ae 
other  defeoilTe  armor  wbi  (ranting.  Shield!  were 
lumg  npoo  the  bactlemeati  ot  walU,  and,  ai  ■till  oo- 
oor*,  cUefly  aboTe  gatei  of  dtka  by  the  watch  ami' 
wit4.  In  time  of  peace  they  were  covered  to  pneetri 
than  from  the  lan,  and  in  war  uncovered;  tbie  algn 
was  fioeticallj  need  to  denote  coming  hosUlitiei,  ai  in 
Iss.  xxii,  fl,  etc  In  Europe,  where  the  Cniiadara 
coDld  hnitaU  the  Saraceni,  bat  not  introdnce  their 
t"~— '*,  ^eldi  were  carved  In  itone  apon  tower*  and 
gate*,  u  at  York,  etc.  The  Eaatem  origin  of  thli 
practlee  leemi  to  be  attettad  by  the  word  Zbhm,  whkh, 
In  Ootnan,  MQl  denotea  a  battlement,  something  point- 
od,  a  fanirait,  and  eonreys  the  idea  of  a  parlie  wllh 
the  pctet  appermoat,  a  ihape  nich  aa  AraUan  battle- 
See  SbiblD;  Bdcklbk. 
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Sl  The  ndmtt  waa  nest  in  conildetatian,  and  in  the 
esriieat  ages  was  made  of  oeier  or  rushes,  In  the  fbrrn 
of  a  bee-hive  or  of  a  sknli-cap.  The  skins  of  the  heads 
of  fnlm.i« — of  lions,  bean,  wHd  boars,  bnlls,  and 
boaaaa — were  likewise  adopted,  and  were  adorned  with 
mWB  of  teeth,  manea,  and  bristles.  Wood,  linen  cloth 
In  many  folds,  and  a  kind  of  felt,  were  alto  in  earl]' 
Qse,  and  belmets  of  these  materials  may  be  observed 
worn  by  the  nations  of  Asia  at  war  with  the  conquer- 
or kini^  of  Egypt,  even  tnfore  the  departure  of  Israel. 
At  tbat  dme  also  these  kings  had  helmets  of  meUl,  of 
riMuidtd  or  polntad  fivmi,  adorned  with  a  flgore  of  the 
iM|iiiai  Kti^k ;  and  an  allied  naUon,  perhaps  the  Ca- 
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a  mQltary  creel,  bean 
helmetsBpair  of  honu 

wim  a  giooe  m  ine  muiaie — tne  solar  arklte  symbol. 
The  nations  of  Ikrther  Asia,  however,  need  the  wocden 
or  braided  cape  still  retained,  and  now  called  kaouk 
and  ftt,  around  which  the  turban  is  osnally  wonnd. 
These  were  almost  invariably  supplied  wHb  long  tap- 
pets to  niver  the  ean  and  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
prlnees  osnally  wore  a  radiated  crown  on  the  summit. 
This  was  the  form  of  the  Syrian,  and  probably  of  the 
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for  the  Had. 

1.  Of  Bodw;  t,  KgTpUan;  \  4,  Wsttni  A>la:  ^  Carient 
1.T,  Kgrptisa:  8.  AHTriaa;  «.  Oieek;  10,Iinlu:  ll.Ite. 
lUu;  li  U,  Other  Aitstk  Tribes. 

Assyrian  belmeta,  excepting  that  the  last  mentioned 
were  of  brass,  tboogh  they  atUl  retained  the  low  cylin- 
drical shape.  The  S3lX,  ta'ha  ("helmet"),  some 
helmet  of  this  kind,  was  worn  by  the  trained  Inbntty, 
who  were  spearmen  among  tbe  Hebrewa ;  but  arehera 
and  slingers  had  ronnd  skull-cape  of  skint,  lella,  or 
qoiltedstuffk,  such  as  ere  still  in  use  among  the  Arabs. 
The  form  of  Greek  and  Roman  belmeta,  both  of  leath- 
er and  of  brass,  is  well  known  {  they  were  most  likely 
adopted  also  by  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  during 
tbelr  subjection  to  those  natiooa,  bnt  require  no  brthar 
notice  here.     See  Heuiet. 


8.  Body  Armor:~-TtM  moat  aodent  Persian  Idols 
are  clad  in  abagged  skins,  tncb  as  the  iCgls  of  Japiler 
md  Hinerra  may  have  been,  the  type  being  taken 

[him  a  Cyrenaan  or  African  legend,  and  the  pretended 
red  goat-skin  may  be  suppoaed  to  have  been  that  of  a 
ipeclea  of  gnu  (CafoUrpiu  Cot^^dm,  Ham.  Smllh),  an 
animal  fabled  to  have  killed  men  by  its  sight,  ai^ 
fore  answering  to  the  condition  both  of  a  kind  of 
goat  and  of  producing  death  by  the  sight  alone.  In 
Egypt  cuiiBsses  were  manufaclured  of  leather,  ofbrais, 
and  of  a  succession  of  iron  hoops,  chiefly  covering  the 
abdomen  and  the  shoulders;  but  a  more  ancient  na- 
tional form  was  a  kind  of  thorax,  tippet,  *|'i*'7c),  sUr- 
jm*' ("  coat  of  mail,"  "  habBrg>au"X  or  ^^11^,  aisriiia' 
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("htroa**,"  "breutpUta"),  nr  tqiun,  with  u  opan- 
Ing  In  it  br  the  head,  the  toot  {xnnts  coTuring  the 
braut,  back,  and  both  upper  tzna.  This  kind  in  par- 
ticolar  mi  aObcted  by  the  royal  band  of  nlativei  wha 
nrTonaded  tha  Phanoh,  were  hi*  iDboidiiiats  com- 
manden,  messengers,  and  bodf-guardj,  bearing  Ikis 
■tandaids,  Bailga-fkia,  and  son-Kreeas,  hi*  portable 
throne,  bis  bow  and  untm.  Beneath  this  square  was 
another  )deca,  [votactJng  the  trimk  of  the  bodj,  and 
both  wflTB  In  geaeral  coTend  with  red-colored  clotb  or 
stuff.  On  the  oldest  flctiie  vases  a  shoulder-plsce  like- 
wise occun,  irom  by  Greek  and  Etruscan  winion 
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coven  the  upper  edge  of  tlM  bcdy  armor,  is  perfbratsd 
In  tlie  middle  to  allow  the  beaj  to  pass,  but  hangs 
eqnal  on  the  breast  and  back,  square  on  the  shoulders, 
and  is  evldendy  of  leather.  (See  the  figure  of  Hen«- 
laoB  discovering  Helen  In  the  sack  of  Troy,  Millln, 
JfoB.  inidili.)  This  piece  of  armor  occurs  also  on  the 
shoulders  of  Varangi  (northmen,  who  wen  the  body- 
gnards  of  the  Greek  emperors) ;  but  they  are  studded 
with  roondels  or  bosses,  as  they  appou  figured  in  mo- 
B^  or  ftesco  on  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  of  Kavenna, 
dating  from  the  time  of  JnstiniaD.  The  Ute  Roman 
legiouariea,  as  published  by  Du  Cboul.  again  wear  the 
tippet  armor,  tike  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  one  is 
Diher  of  the  above  fbrms  may  be  foand  oa  figures  of 
Danes  in  Ulnmiuitsd  manuscripts  of  the  eleveDth  ceo- 
tory.  By  their  use  of  metal  for  defeoaive  armor  the 
Cariaos  appear  to  have  cnatad  astonishment  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  therefore  may  be  pranmad  to  have 
been  the  first  nation  so  protected  in  western  Asiaj 
nevertheless.  In  the  lomtn  of  the  kings  near  Thebes,  a 
tegulsted  hauberk  is  represented,  compoaed  of  small 
three-colored  pieces  of  metal— one  gidden,  the  other 
reddish  and  greea.  It  is  this  salt  which  Denon  repre- 
sents as  composed  of  rings  set  on  edge;  but  they  are  all 
parallelograms,  with  the  lower  edge  forming  the 
mant  of  a  dtcle,  and  each  jdece,  beside  the  bslen 
has  a  button  and  a  vertical  slit  above  it,  giving  flexi- 
Ulity  by  means  of  the  button  of  each  square  working 
In  the  aperture  of  Che  piece  beneath  it.  This  kind  of 
armor  may  be  meant  by  the  word  M^HP,  lacbra' 
("habergeDn,"anly  EiDd.xxviii,aij  xiiiz,  28),  the 
elceest  Interpretation  of  which  appears  to  be  denumie, 
legatatio,  a  tiiing.  The  expression  Id  3  Cbron.  xviU, 
Ba,  may  be  that  Abab  was  struck  in  one  of  the  greoiras 
or  slits  in  the  squares  of  such  a  ihiryan,  or  between  two 
of  tliem  where  they  do  not  overlap;  or  perhaps,  with 
more  probabill^,  between  the  metal  hoops  of  tbe  tmnk 
of  tlie  (AiryDd  liefbrs  mentioasd,  where  the  thorax 
overiapa  tbe  abdomen.  The  term  D^iS^bp,  lauka*- 
sub'  (elsewhere  "  scales"),  in  the  case  of  Goliatli's  ar- 
mor, denotes  the  squamoos  kind,  most  likely  that  in 
which  the  pieces  ware  sewed  upon  a  doth,  and  not 
blncad  to  aaeta  otber,  ai  in  the  titAn.     It  was  tlia 


true  snTinimr  or  ringed  mail,  Dcddd's  figure  fasmg 
incorrect,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  positive  evidence, 
excepliDg  where  lin^  were  sewn  sepatatalj  opa 
cloth,  anterior  to  the  sculpture  at  Takt-i-BoUaa,  or 
tbe  close  of  tbe  Parthian  era.  The  existenca  oTuisa 
is  often  incomctly  inferred  ttam  our  tranalatars  nsiig 
the  word  wherever  flexible  armor  is  to  be  meatisasd. 
The  UKkra  could  not  well  lie  worn  without  en  n- 
der  garment  of  some  density  to  resist  the  frictka  nf 
metal ;  and  this  may  have  liaen  a  kind  of  an^iBa,  lbs 
Mrym  of  the  Hebrews,  under  another  Iwm— ths 
dross  Saul  put  upon  David  before  he  assomed  t>H 
breas^lala  and  girdle.  The  Roman  si^His  otbn  a 
parallel  instance.  Under  that  name  it  was  woni  tt 
flnt  61  lofKO,  then  beneath  it,  and  at  last  again  with, 
out,  but  the  stuff  ttseif  mads  into  a  kind  of  lelt. 

The  Cviratt  and  Cordet,  strictly  speaking  were  of 
prepared  leather  (cdHidb),  but  often  also  oompoeed  of 
quilted  cloths :  the  fmmer  in  ancient  tiroes  geBeraliy 
denoted  a  suit  with  leathern  appendage!  at  the  bonoo 
and  at  the  shoulder,  as  used  by  tha  Eomana ;  the  let* 
ter,  one  in  which  tbe  bsnel  did  not  cone  down  bdow 
the  hipe,  and  nsually  destitate  of  leotlwm  ntfa^  which 
was  nationally  Greek.  In  later  ages  it  always  desig- 
nates a  breast  and  tack  piece  of  steeL  It  ia,  however, 
requisite  toobeerre  that,  hi  estnnatiDgthe  meaning  of 
"  '  '  of  sli  kinds,  they  an  liabl* 


bfi  thiB  !■  my  eUwt,  snnMoncaadoptadnnulni 
Iki  MBi,  Ihoogli  Uu  tbiml  maj  b*  changad  bj  loo- 
oMrin  wdiAotfiiXM  till  than  ramaiiw  bat  Ilttla  n- 
iMnHimt  to  thai  to  which  the  d^rigcatloii  wm  <vigla- 
•OfiffUid.  Tba  ol^acti  abore  duiomhiatMl  appand- 
■|M  and  MM  (in  the  fcadal  agat,  lunlnvqiihu),  »>n 
Mn]»o()«tberaeeiiT«dtott>elown  rfan  irfths  bunl 
sf  1  niH  ofumor,  and  la  the  opeidngi  for  arm-holea: 
Ik  lliit  nn  iboot  thn«  tai  ■  half  incbe*  in  width ; 
Uu  Kcmd,  ran  and  a  halt  Thej  were  omamuilad 
■itfa  tmlvMdgiy,  corerad  with  lidi  itoA  and  gold- 
tmlthi' wsk,  and  made  beaT7  at  the  lower  astmnity, 
to  (UH  thua  alwiQ^  to  haog  down  IB  proper  ordw ; 
bottbcMni  the  aimJiol«a  bad  a  lU^t  eouseetkn,  lo 
u  (0  keep  them  equal  when  the  arm  wu  lifted.  Theee 
Titta  were  nrelj  in  a  lingle  raw,  bat  in  general  Rum- 
td  tuD  or  three  rows,  alternately  covering  tbeapaniDg 
betveen  IboM  mdenieath,  and  then  protecting  tbe 
tliiehi  Huly  to  the  linee,  uid  half  the  npper  arm.  In 
Uh  Bonu  MTrlce,  onder  tbe  anit  of  annor,  wu  the 
n^trn,  made  of  rod  sage  or  balie,  coming  down  to  the 
apolthe  knee  and  folding  of  tbe  arm,  lo  that  the  Tit- 
le bung  entirely  apon  It.  Other  natlona  had  always 
u  EqalTalent  to  tliis,  Imt  mit  eqnallj  long ;  and,  in 
tke  apioioa  of  eome,  the  Helaew  tiayo»  eerTed  the 
Mma  pozfme.  Tin  Roman  and  Greek  suits  were, 
vitb  >li^  ^Otevnee,  almilarly  laced  together  on  tbe 
Itft,  or  diicld  dde ;  and  on  the  sbonlders  were  bends 
•Bd  tbHiM,  comparatinly  nairaw  in  tbsae  of  the  Ro- 
IBBU,  which  covered  the  joining*  "^  the  breaat  and 
back  jaecei  en  the  shootdos,  came  thnn  behind,  and 
mn&Meaedtoabnttononeachbnaat  Atthethroat 
tke  ndi  (rf'  armor  had  always  a  double  edging,  often  a 
budofbrmirasilTeT;  in  the  Boman,  and  often  in  tbe 
Gnek,  adorned  with  a  lion's  or  a  Gorgon's  head,  it 
*ai  bcN  that,  In  the  time  of  Asftnstns,  and  pnhably 
BMk  cariier,  tbe  wairute  disHngaiBhed  for  partknlu 
•til  of  Yaior  wore  msignla;  a  practioa  only  nrlved 
bf  the  modcma  tmder  the  name*  of  croaaes  aad  decora- 
I>iv-  'nHibHnBns,ltappears,  badpAaoIaandpAofoni 
"^  boov,  ttfms  which  hare  been  aoppoaed  to  aigaliy 
Inctlett  and  medals;  butall  opinion  on  tin  anb^  was 
°elT  <oiOectn[al  [BBTknulytiitlifl  discovery,  on  the  bor- 
dm  of  the  Rhine,  of  a  moDDmenlal  baaa^llef,  raised 
>?  the  freedman  of  Itarcaa  CnUns  Lembo,  brlbnne  of 
■^  (liii)  Igth  legion,  who  fall  In  the  diaastrona  orer- 


tiirairtfTma.  The  aOgy  Is  of  thre»qnarter  length, 
ioahllialtof  ■rmor,  wkhalaorelennm  on  the  head, 
a  Gallic  tiristed  (orpM  roond  the  Beck ;  and  from  the 
Iko-bcad  sboatdet^«l»ap«  of  tbe  cnirase  bang  two  tm- 
^omtd  hmeelelB,  hsving  beneath  them  a  label  witb 
tkxe  pointa,  (tmi  which  are  nupended  five  medals  of 
llMMr;  one  large,  on  the  pit  of  the  stctnaeb,  refoeaent' 
tagiboe  of  Hediua;  and  two  on  each  side,  one  be- 
■aeth  the  olha ;  and  all,  as  for  ai  can  be  eeen,  charged . 
wlU Urns' focae and  lions' hMda  in proflle.  Themenn- 
Beat  ti  now  in  the  mnseam  of  the  aoiveraity  at  Bonn. 
Bet  Coar  v  ILaii. 
Ik  fwifle,  er,  DMite  peparly,  the  baldtio  w  belt  (eu>- 
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gala  or  ioHnu),  wis  need  by  the  Hebrews  nsder  the 
name  of  "TiTtt,  esor'  ("girdle");  it  was  of  leather, 
ttadded  with  metal  platee  or  InUla  ,■  when  the  armor 
was  sllf^t,  broad,  and  capable  of  being  girt  upon  the 
bipe ;  otherwlae  It  sapported  the  aword  tcarf-wiee  ftom 
the  ahoDlder.      See  Girdlb. 

4.  Gitmu  wen  likewise  known,  even  lo  early  u 
the  time  of  David,  fct  Goliath  wore  them.  They  con- 
sisted ot  a  pab  of  shln-coveie  of  brass  or  strong  leather, 
boond  by  tbongi  round  the  calves  and  above  tlie 
ankles.  They  reached  only  to  the  knees,  excepting 
among  tbe  Gneks,  whose  greaves,  elastic  behind, 
caught  nearly  the  wbole  leg,  and  were  raised  in  front 
above  the  knees.  The  Hebrew  word  ^inij,  sedn' 
("battle"),  in  Isaiah  ti,  fi,  ts  suppoeed  to  mean  a  halC. 
greaTC,  though  the  passage  ia  altogether  obecore, 
Perhape  the  war-boot  may  bo  explained  by  the  war- 
aboe  ofEgypt  withametslpolntj  and  then  tbe  words 
might  be  rendered,  "For  every  greave  of  the  armed 
foot  is  with  confused  noise  and  garments  rolled  In 
blood,"  etc..  Instead  of  "every  battle  of  the  warrior," 
etc.  But,  after  all,  thla  ia  not  quiU  eatlslhctary^Kit- 
to,  s.  T.     See  BnSASTFLATE  I  Gbkaviul 

Anuor-beorer  (Q''^3  KC3,  wwi'  falim'),  an  U. 
fleer  selected  by  kings  and  generals  from  the  bravest 
of  their  favoritas,  wfatee  aervice  It  wst  not  only  to  besi 
their  armor,  but  to  stand  by  them  In  danger  and  carry 
their  onkn,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  adjutants 
hi  modem  aervioe.  (Jnd.  Iz,  M ;  1  Sam.  xiv,  6 ;  xvl, 
SI ;  xxxili,  1.) 

Annoty  (m*Bbn,  lafy^eti',  dutncHttM,  1  a. 
utapont,  Cant.  Iv,  i\  the  place  In  which  armor  was 
deposited  In  times  of  peace.  Solomon  had  a  naval  ar- 
senal at  Eiion-geber  (Jcr.  I,  SS;  1  Kings  Ix,  !6>. 
There  ia  mention  made  hi  Neb.  ill,  19,  of  an  armory 
(pti^,  ne'sAd,  elsewhere  antor')  in  JEmaalem,  "at  the 
turning  of  tbe  wait,"  meaning  probably  the  bend  in 
the  brow  of  ZIon  opposite  the  aouth-weitem  comer  of 
the  Temple,  near  where  tbe  bridge  connected  them, 
alcboogh  Josephaa  (/!»(.  Ix,  7,  2)  speaks  of  the  armory 
as  being  In  the  temple  Itself.  This  wsa  probably  the 
araenal  ("boose  of  srmor")  which  Hereklah  took  so 
much  pr^e  in  ehowing  to  the  Bsbylotiian  amtasssdors 
(Isa.  xixlx,  !).  Dr.  Barclay  (CUs  n/Ue  Gnat  King, 
p.  165)  thinks  it  was  the  same  as  "  the  bouse  of  the 
forest  of  Lebanon"  (2  Kings  x,  17;  laa.  xxii,  8),  and 
locates  it  at  the  nortb^attem  comer  of  Zioo,  aiUolning 
the  ntnlb-westem  angle  of  the  Xyatas.     See  AsaKHJli. 

AnnstroDg,  Jamea,  a  Hcthodist  Episcopal  minis- 

ter,  was  bom  hi  Ireland  In  1787  or  '8,  emigrated  In 
childbood,  was  converted  In  Pbiladelpbia  at  seventeen, 
licensed  as  local  preacher  in  Baltimore  at  twenty-four, 
emigrated  to  Indiana  in  1691  and  entered  the  itiner- 
ant ministry.  In  which  be  labored  witb  ability  and 
great  success  tuitil  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Laporte 
eonn^  Sept  11;  VtBi.—m<iMUt  of  Cm/erenca,  ii,  Ui. 
Armotrong,  John,  a  Baptist  minister,  waa  bom 
Not.  37, 1798,  at  Philadelphia,  graduated  at  ColnmUsn 
College,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1625,  and  became  pas- 
tor of  (he  Baptist  Church  hi  Newbem,  N.  C,  where  ha 
remained  lertnl  years.  In  IBS5  Hr.  Armatrong  was 
appointed  profeasor  in  Wake  Forest  Institute ;  and, 
being  da^rouB  of  increaaing  his  uaefulneaa,  bavelled 
fte  some  time  in  1887-89  in  Europe.  In  1840  he  be- 
came pastor  of  tbe  church  In  Columbnt,  Hisa.,  whence 
he  removed  in  1843  to  his  plantation  In  Noxubee  coun- 
ty, Ulss.,  where  he  died  SepL  IG,  1B44.— Sprague,  An. 
■oft,  vi,  768. 
Armstrong,  ^VilUam  JetMiip,  D.D.,  an  emt 
int  Presbyterian  minister,  bom  at  Hendbvn,  N.  J., 
Oct  39, 17H,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1816,  was 
Loenaed  lo  preach  in  1818.  lie  laboied  in  Trenton  and 
Richmond  till  1894,  when  be  became  secretary  to  the 
Am.  Bd.  Comm.  for  Foreign  Hlsslona.  By  tbe  wreck 
of  the  atoamer  Atlantic  in  Long  Island  Sound,  Nov. 
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87,  1846,  he  was  drowned.  A  Jfemoir,  by  Bat.  H. 
Bead,  with  A  Selection  of  Armtirong'9  Sermons,  was 
pabliahed  in  1863.— Spragne,  Annalt,  iy,  612. 

Anny,  represented  by  several  Heb.  and  6r.  words. 
See  War. 

I.  Jewish, — ^The  mOitary  organisation  of  the  Jews 
commenced  with  their  departure  from  the  land  of 
£g7pt,  and  was  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  expedi- 
tion on  which  they  then  entered.  Every  man  above 
20  years  of  age  was  a  soldier  (Num.  i,  8) ;  each  tribe 
formed  a  regiment,  with  its  own  banner  and  its  own 
leader  (Nam.  ii,  2 ;  x,  14) ;  their  positions  in  the  camp 
or  on  the  march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii) ;  the 
whole  army  started  and  stopped  at  a  given  signal 
(Num.  X,  5, 6) ;  thas  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  ready 
for  the  light  (Exod.  xiii,  18).  That  the  Israelites  pre- 
served the  same  exact  order  tliroughout  their  march 
may  be  inferred- from  Balaam's  language  (Num.  xxiv, 
6).  On  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  a  conscription  was 
made  from  the  general  body  under  the  direction  of  a 
muster-master  (originally  named  "^190,  Dent,  xx,  6, 
"officer,"  afterward  nfiio,  2  Kings  xxv,  19,  »*scribe 
of  the  host,"  both  terms  occurring,  however,  together 
In  2  Chron.  xxvi,  11,  the  meaning  of  each  being  pri- 
marily a  writer),  by  whom  also  the  officers  were  ap- 
pointed (Deut.  XX,  9).  From  the  number  so  selected 
some  might  be  excused  serving  on  certain  specified 
grounds  (Deut.  xx,  5-8 ;  1  Mace,  iii,  56).  The  army 
was  then  divided  into  thousands  and  hundreds  under 
their  respective  captahis  (D^^fibKil  "^g  and  niKBH  "^b, 
^um.  xxxi,  14),  and  still  farther  into  families  (Num. 
ii,  34;  2  Chron.  xxv,  5;  xxvi,  12),  the  family  being 
regarded  as  the  unit  in  the  Jewish  polity.  From  the 
time  the  Israelites  entered  the  land  of  Canaan  un- 
til the  establishment  of  the  kingdom,  little  progress 
was  made  in  military  affkirs:  Uieir  wars  resembled 
hor<kr  forays,  and  the  tactics  turned  upon  stratagem 
rather  than  upon  the  discipline  and  disposition  of  the 
forces.  SkUfulIy  availing  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nities which  the  country  offered,  they  gained  Uie  vic- 
tory sometimes  by  an  ambush  (Josh,  viii,  4),  some- 
times by  surprising  the  enemy  (Josh,  x,  9;  xi,  7; 
Jud^.  vii,  21),  and  sometimes  by  a  jadicioos  attack  at 
the  time  of  fording  a  river  (Judg.  iii,  28 ;  iv,  7 ;  vii, 
24 ;  xii,  5).  No  general  muster  was  made  at  this  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  combatants  were  summoned  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  either  by  trumpet-call  (Judg.  iii,  27), 
by  messengers  (Judg.  vi,  85),  by  some  significant  to- 
ken (1  Sam.  xi,  7),  or,  as  in  later  times,  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  standard  (03,  Isa.  xviii,  8 ;  Jer.  iv,  21 ;  Ii, 

27),  or  a  beacon-fire  on  an  eminence  (Jer.  vi,  1).  See 
Battle. 

With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  maintaining;:  a 
kx>dy-guard,  which  formed  the  Wideus  of  a  standing 
army.  Thus  Saul  had  a  band  of  3000  select  warriors 
(1  Sam.  xiii,  2;  xiv,  52;  xxiv,  2),  and  David,  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  600  (1  Sam.  xxiii,  18; 
xxv,  13).  This  band  he  retained  after  he  became 
king,  and  added  the  CHERETHrrES  and  Pblethitbs 
(2  Sam.  XV,  18 ;  xx,  7),  together  with  another  class, 
whose  name,  <SAa/uAtm' (&*^p*^b't^.  Sept  rpurrdrai, 
Auth.  Vers.  '*a  third  part*'),  has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted to  mean  (1.)  a  corps  of  veteran  guards = Bo- 
man  triarii  (Winer,  Lex.  IJeb.  p.  991);  (2.)  chariot- 
warriors,  as  being  three  in  each  chariot  (Gesen.  Thes. 
p.  1429);  (8.)  officers  of  the  guard,  thirty  in  number 
(Ewald,  Gesch.  ii,  601).  The  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
war-chariot,  with  which  the  Jews  were  first  acquaint- 
ed, contained  but  two  warriors,  forms  an  objection  to 
the  second  of  these  opinions  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Egypt, 
i,  885),  and  the  fluent  use  of  the  tenn  in  the  singu- 
lar number  (2  Kings  vii,  2;  ix,  25;  xv,  25)  to  the 
third.  Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  name,  it  is 
evident  tliat  it  indicated  officers  of  high  rank,  the 
chief  of  whom  (D*«bl^n,  '*lord,"  2  Kings  vii,  2,  or 


D^^-i^^n  Q3K^  "chief  of  the  captains,"  1  Chno. 
xii,  18)  was  immediately  about  the  king's  pertoa,  as 
a4Jutant  or  secretary-at-war.  David  farther  orgaoiaed 
a  national  militia,  divided  into  twelve  regiments,  each 
of  which  was  called  out  for  one  month  in  the  year  un- 
der their  respective  officers  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1) ;  at  the 
head  of  the  army  when  in  active  service  he  appointed 
a  commander-in-chief  (iOX**^!^,  ** captain  of  the 
host,"  1  Sam.  xiv,  50). 

Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted  entirely  of  infim- 

^  O^f  ?t  1  Sam.  iv,  10;  xv,  4),  the  use  of  horses 
having  been  restrained  by  divine  command  (Deut 
xvii,  16).  The  Jews  had,  however,  experienced  the 
great  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  chariota,  both  in 
their  encoanters  with  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xvii,  16; 
Judg.  i,  19),  and  at  a  later  period  with  the  Sjrrians 
(2  Sam.  viii,  4 ;  x,  18).  The  interior  of  Palestine  was 
indeed  generally  unsuited  to  the  use  of  diariots ;  the 
Canaanites  had  employed  them  only  in  the  plaina  and 
valleys,  such  as  Jezreel  (Josh,  xvii,  16),  the  plain  of 
Philistia  (Judg.  i,  19 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  5),  and  the  vppa 
valley  of  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xi,  9 ;  Judg.  iv,  2)u  But 
the  border,  both  on  the  side  of  Egypt  and  Sjria,  was 
admirably  adapted  to  their  use;  and  acoordingly  we 
find  that  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdoms  ex- 
tended, much  importance  was  attached  to  them.  Da- 
vid had  reserved  a  hundred  chariots  from  the  ^)oQ  of 
the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  viii,  4) :  these  probably  served  as 
the  foundation  of  the  force  wliich  Solomon  aAerwaid 
enlarged  through  his  alliance  with  Egypt  (2  Kings  x, 
28,  29),  and  applied  to  the  protection  of  his  border, 
stations  or  barracks  being  erected  for  them  in  different 
localities  (1  Kings  ix,  19).  The  force  amounted  to 
1400  chariots,  4000  horses,  at  tlie  rate  (in  round  num- 
bers) of  three  horses  for  each  chariot,  tlie  third  being 
kept  as  a  reserve,  and  12,000  horsemen  (2  Kings  x,  26; 
2  Chron.  i,  14).  At  this  period  the  organiaatkm  of  tbo 
army  was  complete ;  and  we  have,  in  1  Kings  ix,  ^ 
apparently  a  list  of  the  various  gradations  of  rank  in 
the  service,  as  follow:  (1.)  monls^n  "nSpBf;  ''men 
of  war"  =fnvates;  (2.)  O-^nsr' »» servants,"  the  low- 
est rank  of  officers  =  lieutenants;  (8.)  13*^^0,  '*  princes*' 
=  captains;  (4.)  D'^10'»b«,  "captains,"  'already  no- 
ticed,  perhaps  =«<ajr-o^Coer«;  (5.)  SS^H  ^'ys  and 
D'^lS'^on  "^"ib.  "rulers  of  his  chariots  and  his  hone- 
men"  =  cavalry  officers.     See  Caftauv. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  system  established  by 
David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of  Judah ;  bat  in 
Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile  kingdom  of  Syria 
necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army.  Tbe 
miliUa  was  occasionally  called  out  in  time  of  peace,  as 
by  Asa  (2  Chron.  xiv,  8),  by  Jehoshnphat  (2  Chioi. 
xvii,  14),  by  Amaziah  (2  Chron.  xxv,  5),  and  lastly 
by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  11) ;  but  these  notices  prove 
that  such  cases  were  exceptional.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  incidental  notices  of  the  body-gnard  lead  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  it  was  regularly  kept  up  (1  Kings  xiv, 
28;  2  Kings  xi,  4,  11).  Occasional  reference  is  noade 
to  war-chariots  (2  Kings  viii,  21),  and  it  would  appear 
tliat  this  branch  of  tbe  service  was  maintained  ttaxSi 
the  wars  with  the  Syrians  weakened  the  reeoorcea  of 
the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xiii,  7);  it  was  lefetured  by 
Jotliam  (Isa.  ii,  7),  but  in  Heseldah'a  reign  no  fisrce 
of  the  kind  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jewa  were 
obliged  to  seek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  bones  and  char- 
iots (2  Kings  xviii,  28,  24).  This  waa  an  evident 
breach  of  the  injunction  in  Deut  xvii,  16,  and  net 
with  strong  reprobation  on  the  part  oif  the  propbet 
Isaiah  (xxxi,  1).    See  Chariot. 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  and  manttavrins 
of  the  army  in  the  field,  we  know  hot  little.  A  divi- 
sion into  three  bodies  is  frequently  mentioned  (Judg. 
vii,  16;  ix,  48;  1  Sam.  xi,  11;  2  Sam.  xviii,  2>;  nth 
a  division  served  various  purposes:  in  action  th«e 
would  be  a  centre  and  two  wings;  in  camp^  rmkmy  fiv 
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the  night-iratc1i«4  (Jndg.  yii,  19);  and  by  the  eom- 
biDAtioii  of  two  of  the  diTiaioii«,  there  would  be  a  main 
body  and  a  reserre,  or  a  strong  advanced  guard  (1  Sam. 
TJii,  2 ;  zzT,  18).  Jehoshaphat  divided  his  army  into 
live  bodies,  corresponding,  according  to  Ewald  (Ge- 
§ekickl€f  iii,  192),  to  the  geograpliical  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  at  tliat  time ;  may  not,  however,  the  tliree- 
fold  principle  of  division  be  noticed  here  also,  the 
heavy-armed  troops  of  Jodah  l>eing  considered  as  the 
proper  army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light-armed  of 
tite  tribe  of  Benjamin  as  an  appendage  (2  Cliron.  xvii, 
14-18)?    SeeFioBT. 

The  maintenance  and  equipment  of  the  soldiers  at 
the  pnblic  expense  dates  from  the  establishment  of  a 
standing  army ;  before  whicli,  each  soldier  armed  him- 
self and  obtained  his  food  either  by  voluntary  oflfer- 
inga  (2  Sam.  xvii,  28, 29),  by  forced  exactions  (1  Sam. 
xxT,  13),  or  by  Uie  natural  resources  of  the  coontiy 
(1  Sam.  xiv,  27) ;  on  one  occasion  only  do  we  hear  of 
any  systematic  arranj^ement  for  provisioning  the  host 
(Jndg.  XX,  10).  It  is  donbtftil  whether  the  soldier 
ever  received  pay  even  under  the  kings  (the  only  in- 
stance of  pay  being  mentioned  applies  to  meroentfies, 
2  Chron.  xxv,  6) ;  but  that  he  was  jnaintained,  while 
on  active  service,  and  provided  with  arms,  appears 
from  1  Kings  iv,  27 ;  x,  18, 17 ;  2  Cliron.  xxvi,  14 : 
notices  occur  of  an  arsenal  or  armory,  in  which  the 
weapons  were  stored  (1  Kings  xiv,  2S;  Neb.  iii,  19; 
Cant,  iv,  4).     See  Abmob. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  Jewish  army  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  the 
numbers,  as  given  in  the  text,  are  manifestly  cor- 
rupt, and  tlie  various  statements  therefore  irreconcila* 
ble.  At  the  Exodus  the  number  of  the  warriors  was 
600,000  (Exod.  xii,  87),  or  803,850  (Exod.  xxxvtii,  28 ; 
Num.  i,  48);  at  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  801,780 
(Num.  xxvi,  51).  In  David's  time  the  army  amount- 
ed, according  to  one  statement  (2  Sam.  xxiv,  9),  to 
1,300,000,  via.  800,000  for  Israel  and  500,000  for  Judah ; 
bat  according  to  another  statement  (1  Chron.  xxi,  5, 6) 
to  1,470,000,  viz.  1,000,000  for  Israel  and  470,000  for 
Judah.  The  militia  at  the  same  period  amounted  to 
24,000X12=288,000  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  1  sq.).  At  a 
later  period  tlie  army  of  Judah  under  Abijah  is  stated 
at  400, 000,  and  that  of  Israel  under  Jeroboam  at  800,000 
(2  Chron.  xiii,  8).  Still  later,  Asa*a  army,  derived 
from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  alone,  is  put 
at  580,000  (2  Chron.  xiv,  8),  and  Jehosbaphat's  at 
1,160,000  (2  Chron.  xvii,  14  sq.).     See  Ndmbrb. 

Little  need  be  said  on  this  subject  with  regard  to  the 
period  tliat  succeeded  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  until  the  organization  of  military  affairs  in 
Judca  under  the  Romans.  The  system  adopted  by 
Jodaa  Maccabseus  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
Mosaic  law  (1  Ifac.  iii,  55) ;  and  though  he  maintained 
a  standing  army,  vaiying  from  8000  to  6000  men 
(1  Mac.  iv,  6;  2  Mac.  viii,  16),  yet  the  custom  of  pay- 
ing the  soldiers  appears  to  have  been  still  unknown, 
and  to  have  originated  with  Simon  (1  Mac.  xiv,  82). 
The  introduction  of  mercenaries  commenced  with  John 
Hyrcanus,  who,  according  to  Joeephus  (^Ant,  xiii,  8, 4), 
rifled  tlie  tombs  of  the  kings  in  order  to  pay  them ; 
the  intestine  commotions  that  prevailed  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Jannens  obliged  him  to  increase  the 
number  to  6200  men  (Joeephus,  ArU.  xiii,  18, 5 ;  14, 1) ; 
and  the  same  policy  was  followed  by  Alexandra  (AiU, 
xni,  16,  2),  and  by  Herod  the  Great  who  had  in  his 
pay  Thradan,  Grerman,  and  Gallic  troops  {Ant,  xvii, 
8,  8).  The  discipline  and  arrangement  of  the  army 
waa  gradually  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
the  titles  of  the  officers  borrowed  from  it  (Joeephus, 
War,  ii,  20,  7).     See  Soldibb. 

n.  Ronuxn  Army, — ^This  was  divided  into  legioruj 
tfie  number  of  which  varied  considerably,  each  under 
riz  tribimes  (x'^^^PX'^*  " ^^^ captain,"  Acts  xxi,  81), 
who  commanded  by  turns.  The  legion  (q.  v.)  was 
into  ten  cohorts  (jnnipa^  '*band,'*  Acts  x, 


1),  the  cohort  into  three  mamfles^  and  the  maniple  into 
two  centuries,  containing  originally  100  men,  as  the 
name  implies,  but  subsequently  from  50  to  100  men, 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  legion.  (See  Smith, 
Diet,  of  Gr,  and  Bom,  Ant,  s.  v.)  There  were  thus 
60  centuries  in  a  legion,  each  under  the  command  of  a 
centurion  {iKarovTdpxnit  Acts  x,  1, 22 ;  f rarovrnpxoCi 
Matt  viii,  5 ;  xxvii,  54).  In  addition  to  the  legionary 
cohorts,  independent  cohorts  of  volunteers  served  un- 
der the  Roman  standards ;  and  Biscoe  (Jlittorg  of  A  cts, 
p.  220)  supposes  that  all  Uie  Roman  forces  stationed  in 
Judca  were  of  this  class.  Joeephus  speaks  of  five  co- 
horts as  stationed  at  Cesarea  at  the  time  of  Herod 
Agrippa's  death  {Ant.  xix,  9,  2),  and  frequently  men- 
tions that  the  inhabitants  of  Casarea  and  Sebaste  served 
in  the  ranks  {Ant,  xx,  8,  7).  One  of  these  cohorts 
was  named  the  **  Italian"  (Acts  x,  1),  not  as  being  a 
portion  of  the  Italica  legio  (for  this  was  not  embodied 
until  Kero*s  reign),  but  as  consisting  of  volunteers 
from  Italy  (Gruter,  Inter,  i,  484).  This  cohort  proba- 
bly acted  as  the  body-guard  of  the  procurator.  The 
cohort  named  **  Augustus"  {atnipa  l^ifiaerij^  Acts 
xxvii,  1)  may  have  consisted  of  the  volunteers  from 
Sebaste  (Josephus,  War,  ii,  12,  5;  Biscoe,  p.  228). 
Others,  however,  think  that  it  was  a  cohort  Avgutta^ 
similar  to  the  legio  Augutta.  The  head-quarters  of 
the  Roman  forces  in  Judsa  were  at  Cnsarea.  A  sin- 
gle cohort  was  probably  stationed  at  Jerusalem  as  the 
ordinary  guard ;  at  the  time  of  the  great  feasts,  how- 
over,  and  on  other  pnblic  occasions,  a  larger  force  waa 
sent  up,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  order  (Josephus, 
War,  ii,  12,  1;  15,  8).  Frequent  disturbances  arose 
in  reference  to  the  images  and  other  emblems  carried 
by  the  Roman  troops  among  their  military  ensigns, 
which  the  Jews  regarded  as  idolatrous ;  deference  was 
paid  to  their  prejudices  by  a  removal  of  the  objects  from 
Jerusalem  {Ant.  xviii,  8,  1;  5,  8).  For  the  sentry 
(Acts  xii,  4)  and  their  "csptain"  (Acts  xxviii,  16), 
see  QuABD.  The  itluiKafioi  (Vulg.  UmcearU;  A.  Y. 
**  specrmen,'")!  noticed  in  Acts  xxiii,  28,  oppear  to  have 
been  light-armed,  irregular  troops ;  the  origin  of  the 
name  is,  however,  quite  uncertain  (Alford,  Comm,  in 
loc.). — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Host. 

Afna  (Lat  Ama^  for  the  Greek  text  is  not  ex- 
tant),  a  name  given  as  the  fkther  of  Marinoth  and  son 
of  Ozias,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (2  [Vulg.  4]  Esdr. 
i,  2);  evidentiy  meaning  the  Zebahxah  (q.  v.)  of  the 
genuine  list  (Ezra  vii,  8). 

Amald,  Richard,  M.A.,  a  divine  of  the  Church 
of  England,  bom  in  London  about  1G96  (?) ;  entered 
Benedict  College,  Cambridge,  1714 ;  became  fellow  of 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  1720 ;  afterward  rector 
of  Morcaston,  Leicestershire,  where  he  died  in  1756. 
He  is  known  chiefly  by  his  Critical  Commentary  on  the 
Apocrypha  (new  ed.  Loud.  1822,  4to),  which  is  printed 
together  with  Patrick's,  Louth's,  and  Whitby's  Com- 
mentariet  (best  ed.  Tegg,  Loud.  4  vols.  8vo). — ^Darling, 
Cyclop.  BMog.  i,  99 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  cfAuthort,  i,  69. 

Axnaldo.    See  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

Ar'nan  (Heb.  Aman\  I^K,  niwhle ;  Sept  'Opva), 
the  great-grandson  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  21). 
He  is  probably  the  same  with  Christ's  maternal  ances- 
tor Joanna,  in  Luke  iii,  27  (see  Strong's  Harmony  and 
Exposition,  p.  17).    B.C.  considerably  post  586. 

Amaud,  Hemri,  pastor  and  military  leader  of  the 
Vaudois,  was  bom  at  La  Tour,  in  Piedmont,  1641. 
His  early  history  is  obscure,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
a  soldier  before  entering  the  ministry  among  the  per- 
secuted Vaudois.  In  1689  he  led  his  people  in  their 
efforts  to  recover  their  native  land  and  their  right  to 
worship  God  in  peace.  William  III  of  England  gave 
him  a  colonel's  commission,  and  he  served  with  great 
distmction,  at  the  head  of  1200  Vaudois,  under  Marl- 
borough. When  his  people  were  exiled  '■*  **'^  »»'»  be- 
came their  pastor  at  Schonberg,  and ' 
1721.     In  this  retirement  he  wrote 
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^terprise,  under  the  title  BkUAn  de  la  ^orleute  Bm- 
trie  des  Vaudoit  dant  Uun  Vattki,  printed  in  1710, 
and  dedicated  to  Anne,  Qneen  of  Great  Britain.  The 
French  edition  of  this  work  is  very  rare ;  it  has  been 
translated  into  Englisli,  under  the  title  The  ghrunu 
Recovery  by  the  VawdoU  of  their  VaUegSy  trans,  by  H. 
D.  Ackland  (Lond.  1827, 8vo).    See  Vaudois. 

Amaud  or  Abkauld  db  Yilleneitvb.    See  Ab- 

XOLD. 

Amand  of  Bressk.    See  Arhold  of  Bbbbcia. 

Amauld,  Ang^lique,  abbess  of  Pwt-Royal,  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Amauld  d'AndUly,  was  bom  No- 
vember 28,  1624.  From  her  earliest  ywrs  she  exhib- 
ited an  extraordinary  force  and  resoluteness  of  char- 
acter,  and  excited  much  anxious  speculation  concern- 
ing her  future  career  among  her  relatives.  When  not 
quite  twenty  years  of  age  she  became  a  nun  at  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs,  where  she  had  been  educated  by 
her  aunt,  Marie  Jaqueline  Angifillque  Amauld,  sister 
of  the  great  Amauld.  Nine  3*ears  after  she  was  made 
sub-prioress;  and  on  removing  some  years  later  to 
Port-Royal  de  Paris,  she  held  the  same  office.  During 
the  persecution  of  the  Port-Royalists,  Ang61ique,  by 
her  piety  and  courage,  sustained  the  spirit  of  the  sister- 
hood. The  whole  fiunily,  male  and  female,  were  de- 
termined Jansenlsts,  and  none  more  so  than  Mtoe  An- 
g6iique  de  St.  Jean  (her  conventual  name).  She  had 
much  to  endure,  but  she  met  misfortune  with  earnest 
intrepidity.  A  royal  order  was  issued  to  break  up  the 
nunnery.  The  police  arrasted  the  inmates,  who  were 
dispersed  in  various  convents  throughout  France,  and 
constant  efforts  were  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  induce 
them  to  sign  the  "Formulary  of  Alexander  VII." 
Ang6lique  was  alone  exempted  fh)m  listening  to  their 
arguments  and  solicitations,  her  **  obstinacy'*  l>eing 
supposed  invincible.  At  length,  by  command  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  nuns  were  restored  to  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs ;  but  for  some  years  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  strict  surveillance  by  soldiers,  who  watch- 
ed all  their  movements,  and  allowed  them  no  inter- 
course with  persons  out  of  the  convent.  In  1669,  how- 
ever, was  issued  the  edict  of  Clement  IX  for  the  peace 
of  the  church,  which  was  a  kind  of  compromise  on 
this  vexed  question  of  Jansenism  and  Jesuitism.  The 
nuns  received  back  the  privileges  of  which  they  had 
been  stripped,  and  constituted  their  society  anew.  An- 
g^lique  was  again  elected  prioress.  In  1678  she  was 
made  abbess.  The  next  year  her  protectress;  the 
Duchesse  de  LonguevUle,  died,  and  the  persecution  re- 
commenced by  the  prohibition  to  receive  any  more 
novices.  Still  Ang61ique  did  not  despair.  She  con- 
soled the  nuns,  and  exerted  all  her  influence  with  per- 
sons in  power,  but  with  littie  effect.  At  last  she  sank 
under  a  complication  of  griefs,  and  expired  on  the  29th 
of  January,  1684,  leaving  behind  her  as  bright  and 
beautiful  a  memory  as  any  of  her  countrywomen.  She 
was  learned  without  being  pedantic,  pious  without 
bigotry,  and  gentle  to  others  in  proportion  as  she  was 
severe  to  herself.  Ang61ique  wrote  several  works. 
Of  these,  one,  perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  relative 
to  Port-Royal,  is  entitled  Memoires  pour  9ervir  h  rH%9- 
ioire  de  Port-Royal,  et  a  la  Vie  de  la  Rivirende  Mere 
Marie  Antique  de  Sainie  Magdekine  Amavldf  Re- 
formatrice  de  ee  Monattkre  (Utrecht,  1742,  12mo,  8 
vols.).  While  the  MemtArte  of  Du  Foss^  Fontaine, 
and  Lancelot  detail  the  external  history  of  Port-Royal, 
these  Mhnoiret  represent  its  internal  history,  with  the 
mind  and  habits  of  its  members,  particularly  of  the 
elder  Ang6Uque.  The  Mimoiree  were  edited  by  Bar- 
l)eau  de  la  Bruy&re  in  1742.  The  originals,  fh>m  which 
Barbeau  de  la  Bray^  printed  the  Memoiretj  were 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Saint  Germain  des  Prte  at 
Paris.  Angdlique  also  took  a  great  part  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Neerologe  de  PoruRoyal  des  Chamjm 
(AmsL  1723, 4to),  and  ¥rrote  other  works  in  defence  of 
the  monastery. — Mimmret  pour  eervir  a  PHitioire  de 


Pwt-Royal,  iii,  498,  etc. ;  Queraid,  La  Fratiee  UtU- 
raire;  RenchlU^  GeschiehUv.  PorUBoyal  (U^.  1999)  \ 
Edinb.  Remew^  No.  cxlviu ;  Aftlhoditt  Qutu-ter^  April, 
1868 ;  PrimeeUmRemew,  xxi,  467 ;  Engluh  Cyobjpadia. 

Amauld,  Antoine,  one  of  a  family  distinguisbed 
for  piety,  talent,  and  suffering,  and  which  gicatiy  in- 
fluenced both  religion  and  literature  in  France,  was 
bom  at  Paris  Feb.  6,  1612.  His  father,  named  also 
Antoine  Amauld  (died  29th  Dec  1619),  was  a  distin- 
guished advocate,  and  a  great  antagonist  of  the  Jesu- 
its. The  Jesuits  met  with  an  opponent  in  the  younger 
Amauld  as  determined  as  his  &ther  liad  been.  Ar- 
nauld  the  younger  was  educated  at  Calvi.  He  origin- 
ally studied  for  the  law,  but  was  induced  by  tlie  Abbot 
de  St.  Cyran  to  tum  his  attention  to  theology.  In 
1641  he  was  made  priest  and  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne, 
where  he  had  been  pupil  of  Lesoot  (afterward  Bishop 
of  Chartres),  who  taught  turn  the  scholastic  theology. 
In  this  period  of  study  he  imbibed  a  love  for  Augustine 
and  his  writings,  which  he  ever  after  preserved.  In 
1648  he  was  nude  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society 
of  Sorbonne  for  his  extraordinary  merit.  In  this  year, 
1643,  he  pubUshed  his  famous  work,  De  la  frejmemio 
CbmmiUMon  (7th  e^  1783),  which  excited  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Jesuits.  Ar- 
nauld  now  put  forth,  in  reply,  his  Theoloffie  Morale  da 
Jeraites— the  beginning  of  a  fierce  and  protracted  con- 
troversy. The  Jesuits  endeavored  to  have  AmanU 
sent  to  Rome ;  to  escape  this  peril,  he  retired  from 
public  life  for  many  years,  but  kept  his  pen  ever  busy, 
at  the  convent  of  Port-Royal  des  Champs,  near  Pnris. 
See  Port-Rot AL.  Soon  after,  he  became  involved  in 
the  disputes  about  Jansenius  (q.  v.),  bishop  of  Ypres, 
and  his  book  Auguttnuu,  several  propositions  of  wliich 
concerning  the  intricate  questions  of  grace  and  fk«e- 
will  had  been  condemned  by  Pope  Urban  VII  (Aug.  1, 
1641).  Amauld  boldly  ventured  to  defend  it  against 
the  censures  of  the  papal  bulL  He  published  eeveral 
pamphlets,  closing  with  a  first  and  second  Apolagie  de 
Jaruimut,  In  these  years  of  strife,  whenever  a  mo- 
ment of  armistice  permitted,  he  occupied  it  in  writing 
such  woribs  as  Maura  de  VEgHm  Catholiqw^  La  Gwtkv 
Uon,  La  Grace,  La  Vhiii  de  la  ReligioH,  De  la  Fai,  de 
VEtpkrance,  et  de  la  ChariU,  and  the  Mtmmd  de  Sami 
A  uguttine.  He  also  varied  these  occupations  by  trans- 
lating  into  Latin  his  FrequaU  Commitmom,  and  by  the 
composition  of  his  Nowe  dtjeetionee  contra  RemaL  De*" 
cartig  Meditationee,  and  eeveral  smaller  tractates.  In 
addition  to  his  litcorary  labors,  he  undertook  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nuns  at  Port-Royal,  of  which  hn  sisler, 
Marie  Jaqueline  Ang61ique  ^nanld,  was  abbess.  In 
his  retreat  he  had  the  society  of  such  men  as  PlMoal, 
Nicole,  etc.  Here  they  wrote  in  common  nunwrova 
excellent  works,  e.  g.  Gratnmaire  Ghterale  Raisoimee, 
EUmenU  de  Geometrie,  and  LArt  de  Pemer,  In  1649 
the  Jansenist  controversy  broke  out  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  The  Augustintti  of  the  Bishop  of  Tpres  was 
again  attacked  and  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  pope.  Amauld  replied  in  his  Cotuideraiioiu*  la 
1650  appeared  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  best  work, 
LApatoyie  pour  let  Saiatt  Piree.  For  the  next  half 
dozen  years  he  was  engaged  in  constant  and  painful 
disputes ;  yet,  in  spite  of  tlie  polemical  character  of 
his  life,  the  impression  of  liis  piety  and  eamestne^ 
was  deepened  in  the  mind  of  the  nation ;  and,  on  reait 
ing  some  of  his  compositions,  even  Alexander  VII  it 
reported  to  have  praised  the  author,  and  to  have  ex- 
horted him  for  the  future  to  despise  the  libels  of  hb 
adversaries.  During  the  strife  lie  published  La  Co^ 
corde  dee  EvangUee  and  VO/kx  du  SamiSaertmeBi. 
In  1665-66,  for  pradential  reasons,  he  left  his  retreat 
at  Port-Royal,  and  sought  a  secret  place  of  seeoiity. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  expelled  from  the  Stor- 
bonne  snd  the  faculty  of  theology.  Seventy-two  doe- 
tors  and  many  licentiates  and  bachelots  went  wUh 
him.  In  1656,  the  war  with  the  Jesuits  waa  renewed 
— not,  however,  by  Arnold  in  person.    Under  tlie  noas 
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dt  fbam  of  licmli  de  Ifantalto,  the  great  Pascal  (q.  y.) 
discharged  his  scorpkui  wit  against  the  JesoUs  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half  m  the  Prmrmdal  Letters,  Ar- 
nanld  limiished  him  with  Tnaterish  In  1658  he  took 
the  field  in  propria  penomL,  by  publishing  his  Cinq 
EcriU  takfoMwr  dee  Curie  de  Parie  etmtre  lee  Caeuietee 
rr/ddUc  In  1662  Kppeei^LaNomeUeHerieie  (of  the 
Jesuits) ;  in  1669  the  fint  Tolnme  of  his  Morale  Pratique 
(pi  the  Jesuits),  the  last  of  which  was  not  published 
until  the  year  of  his  death.  Afker  the  peace  of  Clement 
IX,  which  for  a  time  allayed  the  Jansenist  controversy, 
and  to  which  Amauld  contributed  by  an  eloquent  me- 
morial to  tlie  pontifTf  he  was  presented  to  the  pope's 
nuncio^  and  also  to  Louis  XIV,  who  receired  him  gra- 
doosly,  and  invited  him  **to  employ  liis  golden  pen  in 
defence  of  religion."  His  next  worlc,  in  which  he  was 
associated  with  his  Mend  Nicole,  De  ta  PerpetmU  de  la 
Frn  de  VEgliee  CatkeUque  touekant  VEuckanatie^  was 
dedicated  to  the  pope.  This  occasioned  a  warm  con- 
troverar  between  Amauld  and  the  reformed  minister 
Claude,  in  the  course  of  which  Amauld  wrote  Du  Ree^ 
weraemaU  de  la  Morale  de  J,  C.  par  la  Doetrme  du 
CahmiMee  toutkemt  la  Juetijkation  (Paris,  1672).  Ar- 
nanld  at  the  same  time  continued  his  war  against  the 
Jesuits,  and  wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  work  styled 
Morale  Pratique  dee  Jeeuitee  (8  vols.  12mo),  in  which 
many  authentic  facta  and  documents  are  mixed  up 
with  party  bittemess  and  exaggeration.  The  Jesuits, 
of  course,  an  ambitions  society,  did  not  bear  this  par 
ticBdy.  Harlay,  the  archbisliop  of  Paris,  assisted  in 
pv^fndicing  the  king  against  Arnauld,  and  Louis  XIV 
issued  an  order  for  Ids  arrest.  Arnauld  concealed 
him— If  for  some  time  at  the  liouse  of  the  Duchess 
of  LongneviUe;  but  in  1679  he  repaired  to  Brassels, 
whete  the  Marquis  of  Grana,  tlie  Spanish  governor  of 
the  Low  Countries,  assured  him  of  his  protection. 
There  he  published  in  1681  his  Apt^ogie  pow  lee  Catho- 
Hquee,  m.  defence  of  the  English  Romanists  against  tlio 
charges  of  Titus  Oates's  conspiracy.  In  this  work  he 
undertook  the  defence  of  liis  old  antagonists  the  Jesu- 
its, whom  he  considered  as  having  been  calumniated 
in  those  transactions.  Another  work,  not  so  credita- 
ble to  Amauld*s  Judgment,  is  one  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  William  III  of  England,  whom  he  styled  a 
new  Absalom,  a  new  Herod,  and  a  new  Cromwell  (8vo, 
1689).  It  was  published  anonymously,  but  it  after- 
ward appeared  that  ho  was  the  author.  In  refuta- 
tion of  his  old  friend  Malebranche*s  opinions,  Amauld 
wrote  his  Traite  dee  Vraiee  et  dee  Faueeee  Ideee  (Cologne, 
leeS);  and  afterward,  lUJUaeUme Phloeopkiquee  et  Th^ 
eiogifoee  twr  le  Notiream  Sytth»e  de  la  Nature  etde  la 
Grace  du  Pere  Malebrancke  (1685).  He  continued  to 
the  last»  although  past  80  years  of  age,  to  cany  on  his 
various  controversies  witli.  the  Jesuits,  with  Msle- 
bnoche,  with  the  Calvinists,  and  with  the  sceptic  phi- 
losophers, among  whom  was  Bayle*  His  last  work 
was  Jteflaiome  eur  VEhquemx  dee  Predkateurs^  1694. 
He  died  in  his  exile  at  Brussels,  on  the  8th  of  August 
of  that  year,  after  receiving  tlie  sacrament  from  tlie 
curate  it  hb  parish.  His  works,  which  iilled  more 
than  100  volumes  of  various  sizes,  were  collected  and 
pubiislied  at  Lausanne  and  at  Paris,  in  48  volumes, 
4to,  1775-881.  The  Isst  volume  contsins  the  author's 
biography.  If  oreri  gives  a  catalogue  of  his  writings, 
320  in  number. — Pemmff  Cgetopcedia;  Banks,  Hietory 
efPapaeg,  ii,  259  sq.;  Editburgk  Renew,  July,  1841; 
Prmeeton  Review^  xxi,  467;  Biog.  UmoereeUe,  U,  501 ; 
St.  Beuve,  Port'Sotfol,  voL  ii;  Hoefer,  JVIoan;.  Biog, 
CAiArti/^  ii,  288. 

Amavld,  Hentl,  brother  of  Antoine,  was  bora  in 
Fkris  in  1597.  He  was  originally  designed  for  the  bar, 
but,  en  reoeiring  from  tlie  court  the  abbey  of  St.  Nich- 
olaa,  he  entered  the  church.  He  was  elected  bishop 
«f  Tool  by  the  diocesan  chapter ;  bnt^  as  the  election 
gave  rise  to  ^putes,  he  would  not  accept  it  In  1645 
he  went  to  Rome  to  appease  the  quarrel  between  the 
BsflMriiii  fiunUy  and  P^  Innocent  X ;  and  such  was 


his  suoeess  that  the  family  had  a  medal  strack  and  a 
statue  erected  in  his  honor.  On  his  return  to  France, 
he  was  made  bishop  of  Angers  in  1649,  devoted  him- 
self to  his  sacred  calling,  and  became,  like  the  rest  of 
his  family,  a  sealons  Jansenist,  He  was  one  of  the 
four  bishops  who  lefbsed  to  sign  the  acceptance  of  the 
pope^s  buU  condemning  the  "Augustinus'*  of  Janae- 
nius.  He  was  accustomed  to  take  only  five  hours* 
sleep,  that  he  might  have  time  for  prayer  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptores  without  encroadiing  on  the 
duties  of  his  episcopal  office.  He  was  regular  in  visit- 
ing the  skk.  When  there  was  a  scarcity  of  provisiona 
at  Angers,  on  one  occasion,  he  sent  ten  thousand  livres 
so  secretly  that  the  donation  was  attributed  to  another, 
and  the  real  donor  was  only  discovered  by  accident 
some  time  afterward.  His  diocese  he  never  left  but 
once,  and  that  was  to  reconcile  the  Prince  of  Tarento 
to  his  father,  the  Duke  de  la  Tremouille.  When  An- 
gers revolted  in  1652,  the  queen-mother  was  about  to 
take  heavy  yengeance  upon  it,  but  was  prevented  by 
this  bishop,  who,  ss  he  administered  the  sscrament  to 
her,  said:  '*Take  the  body  of  Him  who  forgave  His 
enemies  when  on  the  cross."  Some  one  advising  him 
to  tske  one  day  in  the  week  for  recreation,  he  replied, 
"  Tea,  I  will,  when  you  find  me  a  day  in  ifhich  I  am 
not  bishop."  His  Nigociatume  a  la  Cour  de  Pome 
(1748,  5  vols.)  contdn  msny  curious  fiicts  snd  anec- 
dotes. He  died  at  Angers,  June  8, 1694.— J/^oirBi 
de  Port-Royal  (Utrecht,  1742),  vol.  i ;  Besoigne,  Vie  de 
Henri  Anuxdd  (Cologne,  1756,  2  vols.  12mo);  Hoefer, 
AVue.  Bog.  Genlbrale,  ii,  290. 

Amauld  (op  Aitdillt),  Robert,  eldest  brother 
of  Antoine  Amauld,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1588,  and  en- 
tered early  into  public  life,  and  filled  several  oflices  at 
the  Frendi  court  At  fifty-two  he  retired  into  the 
convent  of  Port-Boyal,  where  he  wrote  numerous 
translations,  and  other  works,  printed  in  8  vols.  fol. 
1675.  He  died  Sept  27,  1674.  His  Viee  dee  Samte 
Peree  du  deetrl  were  translated  into  English :  Licee  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Deeert  (London,  1757,  2  vols.  8vo). 
—Collier,  EieL  Diet.  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Biog.  GhOrale,  ii, 
282. 

Amd  or  Amdt,  Job  ann,  the  first  of  the  Pietists 
(q.  v.),  was  bora  December  27, 1555,  at  Ballenst&dt,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Harz  Mountains.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Helmstftdt,  and  devoted  himself  at  first 
to  medicine,  but  afterward  applied  himself  to  theology 
at  Strasburg  under  Pappus,  a  theologian  of  the  rigid 
Lutheran  school.  In  1583  ho  became  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  church  at  Badebom,  in  Anhalt ;  in  1590,  at 
Quedlinburg;  in  1599,  at  St  Martin's,  Brunswick. 
His  theological  learning  was  varied  and  accurate ;  but 
his  chief  peculiarity  was  his  heart  religion,  in  which 
respect  he  was  the  Spener  or  the  Wesley  of  his  time. 
Whfle  at  Brunswick  he  published  (1605)  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  ''Trae  Christianity"  {VierBiU^vomufah- 
ren  Chr%eteuthum\  designed  to  awaken  students,  min- 
isters, and  others  to  practical  and  experimental  relig^ 
ion,  and  to  mend,  if  possible,  the  loose  morals  of  the 
age.  The  book  created  a  great  sensation,  and  was  at 
once  translated  into  several  langusges.  Its  revivalism 
also  brought  out  the  enmity  of  the  scholastic  theologi- 
ans and  of  the  ''diy"  religionists;  a  controversy  of 
many  years*  duration  was  the  result.  See  ScharflT,  Sup" 
plem.  Hief.  UUaque  AmdHana  (1727).  In  1608  Amdt 
was  called  to  Eisleben,  and  in  1609  the  three  other 
books  of  his  TViie  CkrieHamtg  were  given  to  the  press. 
No  book  of  practical  religion  has  been  more  widely  cir- 
culated, not  even  Bonyan's  Pilgrim  or  Baxter's  Saints* 
Rest.  The  substance  of  the  book  is  as  follows :  Book 
I  is  called  the  Book  of  Scripture :  it  seeks  to  show  the 
way  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  life,  and  that  Adam 
ought  to  die  every  day  more  and  more  in  the  heart  of 
a  Christian,  and  Christ  to  gain  the  ascendant  tlMte. 
The  second  is  called  the  Book  of  Life :  he  proposM  la 
it  to  direct  the  Christian  to  a  greater  degree  of 
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tioil,  to  givB  him  a  relish  for  aaffering^  to  enoonnge 
him  to  resist  hiB  enemies  after  the  example  of  hu  Sar- 
iour.  The  third  is  entitled  the  Book  of  Conscience : 
in  tills  he  recalls  the  Christian  within  himself,  and 
discovers  to  him  the  kingdom  of  God  seated  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  heart.  The  last  book  is  entitled  the 
Book  of  Nature :  the  author  proves  here  that  all  the 
creatures  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  their  Creator. 
New  editions  of  the  work  are  very  numerous ;  those 
by  J.  F.  von  Meyer  (4th  ed.  Francf.  1867)  and  Krum- 
macher  (4th  ed.  Leipc.  1869)  contain  biographies  of 
the  author.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  new  German 
editions  of  Amdt's  work,  see  Zuchold,  Bibl,  Theol.,  s. 
▼.  Amd.  The  work  was  translated  into  many  differ- 
ent languages:  Latin,  Luneburg,  in  1626;  Frankfort, 
in  1628 ;  and  Leipsic,  in  1704.  It  was  printed  in  Low 
Dutch  in  1642  and  1647,  and  translated  into  Danish  and 
Bohemian.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  Samuel 
Basnage  de  Beauval.  The  first  book  was  printed  in 
£nglish  in  1646;  in  1708  the  Latin  transhition  was 
reprinted  at  London ;  an  English  translation  was  pub- 
lished in  1712,  8vo,  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne,  by  M. 
Boehm.  A  new  English  translation  was  published  in 
1816  by  William  Jaques — True  Chritiianiftf,or  the  whole 
Economy  of  God  toward  Man^  and  the  who!e  Duty  of  Man 
toward  God  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.),  and  an  American  edi- 
tion (Philad.  1842,  8vo).  In  1611  Amdt  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Celle,  when  the  duke  of  Luneburg  made 
him  court  chaplain  and  superintendent,  and  his  last 
years  were  spent  in  promoting  the  religious  interests  of 
the  duchy.  He  died  May  11, 1621.  Among  the  charges 
brought  against  Amdt,  one  was  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rosicrucian -fraternity;  but  that  has  been 
disproved  (Henke,  Deuteche  Zettachrift,  1862,  No.  85); 
yet  his  medical  studies  had  undoubtedly  led  him  to 
dabble  in  alchemy.  Besides  the  True  Chrigtianiiy,  he 
published  a  number  of  minor  writings,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  his  works  by  Rambach  (Leipzig, 
1784,  8  vols.  8vo).  See  Arnold,  Kirchen-  und  KetzoT' 
historie,  II,  xvii,  §  6;  F.  Arndt,  JoL  Arndt,  ein  biogr. 
Vertueh  (Berlin,  1838);  Pertz,  De  Joanne  A  mdiio,  etc. 
(Hanover,  1832) ;  Herzog,  ReaUEnc^klopddie^  {,  640 ; 
Hurst,  History  of  RationalUnt^  ch.  i ;  Morris,  Ufe  of 
John  Amdt  (Baltimore,  1863, 12mo). 

Amdt,  Joshua,  a  Lutheran  cler^r^^man,  bom  in 
1626,  was  a  professor  at  Rostock,  and  published  several 
works  on  philosophy,  divinity,  and  history ;  among  oth- 
ers, Lexicon  AnHqmtatum  Eccktiasticarum  (4to,  Greifs- 
wald,  1669).     He  died  in  1686. 

Amebeth.    See  Habb. 

Amo,  arohbishop  of  Salzburg,  frequently  called, 
with  a  Latin  name,  Aquila,  was  probably  a  native  of 
Germany,  and  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  inferred 
from  some  figurative  expressions  of  Alcuin,  a  brother 
of  the  latter.  Amo  (or,  as  he  calls  himself.  Am)  was 
educated  at  Freising  (Bavaria),  and  was  consecrated 
in  the  same  city  deacon  in  766,  and  priest  in  776.  He 
was  a  frequent  attendant  of  Duke  ThassUo,  of  Bavaria, 
and  no  less  than  23  documenU  of  the  churoh  of  Frei- 
sing have  his  name  as  a  witness^  He  became,  in  782, 
abbot  at  Elnon,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  the  same 
year  began  his  intimate  relations  with  Alcuin,  who  at 
that  time  was  residing  near  Elnon.  In  786  he  return- 
ed to  Bavaria,  having  been  appointed  by  Duke  Thassilo 
bishop  of  Salzbuig.  While  sojourning  at  Rome  in  798, 
he  was,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  Bavarian  bishops,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  arch- 
bishop. Amo  presided  at  seven|l  synods,  and  was,  in 
818,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Council  of  Mentz.  He 
also  converted  many  Huns  and  Wends,  and  died  Janu- 
ary  24, 821.  He  wrote,  together  with  Deacon  Bene- 
dict, the  Conffesium  (Jndieului)  A  monit,  a  list  of  all  the 
churches,  villages,  etc.,  of  the  archbishopric  of  Salz- 
burg, which  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
early  Churoh  history  of  southwestern  Germany.— 
Herzog,  Real~Encyckp3die,  i,  642. 


AmobitiB,  THE  Eldbb,  also  called  *' Afer,"  lived 
about  297,  and  taught  rhetoric  at  Sicca,  in  Africa.   He 
was  originally  a  pagan,  and  the  master  of  LactantiiUt 
but  about  the  time  of  Diocletian  he  embraced  tbt 
Christian  faith,  and,  according  to  Jerome  (De  I  trw  JL 
Ivtt.  c.  79),  in  order  the  more  readily  to  induce  the 
bishops  to  receive  him  among  the  number  of  the  fiiitb- 
ful,  he  composed,  before  his  baptism,  about  the  yesr 
803,  seven  books  against  the  Gentiles  (adverem  Of' 
res,  libri  vii).    This  account  of  Jerome's  is  followed  by 
many  writers  (e.  g.  Tillemont,  Cave ;  Smith,  Diction' 
ary,  s.  v.) ;  but  Lardner*s  argument  against  it  (iii,  458) 
seems  to  be  conclusive.    Amobius  writes  in  the  tone, 
not  of  a  catechumen,  but  of  a  Christian ;  and  he  no- 
where hints  at  any  necessity  or  compulsion  for  Us 
task,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
book,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  task  voluntarily  undertskea 
in  view  of  the  injurious  reproaches  cast  upon  the 
Christians.    The  book  begins  with  a  vindication  of 
Christiani^  from  the  charges  brought  against  it  br 
the  pagans.     In  a  few  points  Amobius  makes  state- 
ments savoring  of  Gnosticism,  and  he  does  not  mani- 
fest a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  Christian  sys- 
tem or  with  the  Scriptures.    He  shows,  however,  aa 
extensive  knowledge  of  pagan  worship  and  Utcratnre, 
and  the  book  is  a  valuable  souree  of  informatioa  on 
these  topics.    The  marked  peculiarity  of  his  Apolqgy, 
as  distinguished  from  those  of  his  predeccssotB,  con- 
sists in  the  &ct  that  he  not  only  repels  the  charges 
made  against  Christianity,  but  also  undertakes  to 
show  that  Chrlsttanity  itaelf  is  demonstrable  by  evi- 
dence.   In  his  argument  for  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
of  his  religion,  he  anticipates  many  of  the  leading  sr- 
guments  of  modem  apologists,  especially  of  fikj. 
For  a  very  clear  summary  of  it,  see  Woodham,  Intro- 
duction to  TertuUiam  Liber  Apotogetieiu,  ch.  iii.    VUl^ 
main  gives  Amobius  a  very  high  place  among  the 
early  writers,  in  Hoefer,  Now,  Biog.  Gencrak^  iii,  811. 
See  also  Domer,  Pereon  of  Ckrigt,  div.  i,  vol.  ii,  p.  190. 
The  works  of  Amobius  were  published,  for  the  fint 
time,  by  Faustus  Sabeus,  at  Rome,  in  1542,  but  with 
many  faults.    Many  editions  have  since  been  issued, 
but  the  best  are  those  of  OrelH  (Leips.  1816;  8  vols. 
8vo),  of  HUdebrandt  (Halle,  1844,  8vo).     Se«  Gent, 
De  Amobio  judicia  (Viteb.  1762);  Mover,  De  ruAm 
Amobiana  (Hafn.  1816) ;  Cave,  if  tit.  JM.  i,  112. 

Amobius,  THE  YovMOER,  lived  abont  460,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  a  priest  of  Gaul,  brought  up  in  the 
monastery  of  Lerins.  He  wrote  a  Cammcntaritu  in 
PtcUmoe  Damdis  (Basle,  1622;  Paris,  ie89),  which 
shows  him  to  have  been  a  semi-Pelagian.  His  extant 
remains  may  be  found  in  Bib.  Max.  Pair,  vol.  viii. — 
Cave,  Hist,  Lit.  cent,  v ;  Bsyle,  Dictionary^  s.  r. ;  Do- 
pin,  Ecd.  Writert,  cent  v. 

Arnold  (Abvoldo,  Aknavd)  op  Brescia  was 
bora  in  the  town  of  Brescia  about  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century.  Our  information  as  to  his  histoiy  is 
scanty,  and  depends  chiefly  upon  the  acconnta  of  his 
enemies.  The  chief  sources  are  Otto  of  Freisingen,  dr 
Geetis  Prider.  /,  and  Ganther,  I/ynnmu  (12th  cenL, 
both  printed  together,  Basle,  1569,  fol.).  He  stadied 
under  Abelard  at  the  desert  of  Nogent.  Having  re- 
tumed  to  Italy  he  became  a  monk.  The  corruption 
of  the  clergy  was  very  great  at  that  time,  and  Arnold, 
endowed  with  an  impassioned  oratory,  began  to  preach 
against  the  ambition  and  luxury  of  ablwta,  prdates, 
and  cardinals,  not  sparing  the  pope  himself.  He  main- 
tained that  ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen  ought  to 
be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power ;  that  the  di^p*— I 
of  kingdoms  and  principalities  did  not  belong  to  the 
Churoh  of  Christ ;  that  the  clergy  should  not  neeaaia- 
late  wealth,  but  should  depend  upon  the  oflferings  of 
the  faithful,  or,  at  moat,  upon  tithes,  for  their  sapport. 
His  Tchement  eloquence  inflamed  the  minds  of  tlw 
people,  who  had  been  alienated  from  the  clergy  beAm 
by  the  excessive  oorraption  of  the  times.  Breocia  i^ 
volted  against  its  bisluyp,  the  ftnnentation  spi—d  to 
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oth«r  towns,  and  complaints  against  the  author  of  all 
this  poured  in  at  Roino.  Innocent  II  had  Arnold  con- 
demned, together  with  other  heretics^  in  the  council  of 
Latenn,  in  1189.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  positive  state- 
ment of  Otto  of  Freisingen  and  other  historians  of 
those  times,  but  Arnold's  name  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  canons  of  the  council ;  and  it  is  only  dear  that,  by 
Innocent's  order,  he  was  prohibited  from  preaching, 
was  banished  from  lUtlj,  and  forbidden  to  return  with- 
out the  pope's  permission.  He  then  proceeded  to 
Fiance,  wliere  he  fell  in  with  an  old  fellow-student, 
the  papal  legate  Guido,  afterward  Pope  Celestinus  II ; 
but  he  met  with  an  unrelenting  adversary  in  Bernard 
of  Clairvauz,  who  forced  him  to  seek  refui^e  at  ZOrich, 
and  affcerward  at  Constance  (about  1140).  He  there 
resumed  his  prssching  agiunst  the  abuses  of  the  clergy, 
and  found  many  favorable  listeners.  But  Bernard 
traced  him  there  also,  and  caused  the  Bishop  of  Con- 
stance to  banish  him.  After  the  death  ot  Innocent  II 
(1143),  Arnold  retamed  to  Italy,  and,  hearing  that  the 
people  of  Rome  had  revolted  against  the  pope,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection.  Lucius  II 
had  died  of  the  wounds  received  in  a  popular  affhiy, 
and  Eugenius  III,  a  disciple  of  Bemaid,  succeeded 
him  in  the  papsl  cliair,  but  was  driven  away  from  the 
city  by  the  people  and  the  senate.  The  multitude 
hurried  on  to  excesses  which  Arnold  probably  had 
never  contemplated.  They  attacked  the  houses  of  the 
cardinals  and  nobles,  and  shared  the  plunder.  Ar- 
nold, however,  still  remained  poor ;  he  really  despised 
wealth,  and  his  morals  were  irreproachable.  Rome 
continued  for  ten  years  in  a  state  of  agitation  little 
diflering  from  anarchy,  at  war  with  the  pope  and  the 
people  of  Tibur,  and  at  variance  within  iteelf.  Ber- 
nard, in  his  epistles,  draws  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
state  of  the  city  at  that  time.  Eugenius  III  died  in 
1158^  and  his  successor,  Anastasius  IV,  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  grave  shortly  after,  Adrian  IV  wss 
elected  pope  in  1154.  He  wss  a  man  of  a  more  de- 
termined spirit  than  his  predecessors.  A  csrdinal 
having  been  attacked  and  seriously  wounded  in  the 
streete  of  Rome,  Adrian  resorted  to  the  bold  messure 
of  excommunicating  the  first  city  in  Christendom,  a 
thing  without  a  precedent.  The  Romans,  who  hsd  set 
at  naught  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  quailed  be- 
fore bis  spiritual  authority.  In  order  to  be  reconciled 
to  the  pontiff  they  exiled  Arnold,  who  took  reftige 
among  some  friendly  nobles  in  Campania.  When  the 
Emperor  Frederick  1  came  to  Rome  to  be  crowned,  the 
pope  applied  to  him  to  have  Arnold  arrested.  Freder- 
ick acoordingly  gave  his  orders,  and  Arnold  was  stran- 
gled, his  body  burnt,  and  the  ashes  thrown  into  the 
Tiber  in  the  year  1156  (Penny  Cydopadia).  See 
Adrtast  IV.  The  Romsn  Catholic  writers  naturally 
give  Arnold  a  bad  character.  In  truth,  he  was  a  great 
reforming  spirit^-the  Savonarola  or  Lutber  of  his  time 
— ^bnt  driven  by  the  evil  drcumstences  of  his  ago  into 
errors  and  excesses.  Neander  is  doubtless  only  Just 
in  saying  that  the  inspiring  idea  of  his  movemente  was 
tiist  of  a  holy  and  pure  church,  a  renovation  ot  the 
ppiritual  order  after  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  church. 
Baptist  writen  class  him  among  the  forerunners  of 
their  church,  as  one  of  the  charges  brought  against 
htm  in  1189  was  the  denial  of  iniknt  bsptism.  Bs- 
ronins  calls  him  "the  patriarch  of  political  heretics'* 
{A  imateB^  anno  1155).  See  Kdler,  De  A  moido  Brimenti 
(Gott.  1742,  4 to) ;  Francke,  Arnold  v.  Bretcia  u.  teine 
ZeU  (ZQrich,  1825,  8vo).— 5«>^.  Did,  Soe.  Uteful 
Knowl, ;  Keander,  Ck.  ffitt,  iv,  149  sq. ;  Moeheim,  Ch, 
mn.  cent,  xii,  pL  ii,  ch.  v,  §  10;  N,  Brit,  Rev,  i,  458; 
Bdhringer,  Die  Kircke  Chritti  wnd  ikre  Zeugen^  ii,  719 ; 
Hoefer,  Abav.  Biog»  GhUrale,  iii,  276.     Compare  Ar- 
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Arnold  OF  UsaoroKM.    See  Abxoldi,  Babtbol- 


Amold  OP  ViiXEirBvyB,  a  celebrated  physician 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  bom  about  1240.    Ho 


was  eminently  skilled  in  natural  science  and  general 
literature.  In  1285  he  was  made  physician  to  Pedro 
III  of  Aragon ;  but  his  heterodox  opinions  brought  on 
his  excommunication  by  the  bishop  of  Tarragona,  and 
he  wandered  from  place  to  place  for  years,  until  final- 
ly he  found  refuge  with  Frederick  II  at  Palermo.  The 
monks  stigmatised  him  as  a  nuigician,  not  so  much 
for  his  science  as  for  his  atteclu  upon  their  bad  lives 
and  principles.  He  teught  thst  the  monks  had  cor- 
rupted the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  that  the  founding  of 
masses  and  benefite  was  useless.  In  1811,  Pope  Clem- 
ent V,  being  ill  of  gravel,  sought  the  medical  skill  of 
Arnold,  who  was  slupwrecked,  and  perished  on  the 
voyafse  to  Rome.  His  remains  were  buried  at  Genoa 
in  1818,  and  hb  writings  were  afterward  burnt  by  the 
Inquisition.  Among  the  propositions  in  them  which 
were  condemned  are  the  following :  1.  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  is  equal  to  the  divinity ;  2.  that  the 
soul  of  Christ,  immediately  after  the  union,  knew  as 
much  as  the  divinity ;  8.  that  the  devil  has  perverted 
the  whole  human  rsce,  and  destrojred  tkith ;  4.  that 
the  monks  corrupted  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ ;  5. 
thst  the  study  of  philosophy  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  schools;  6.  thst  the  revelation  made  to 
Cyril  is  more  valuable  than  Holy  Scripture ;  7.  that 
works  of  mercy  sre  more  pleasing  to  God  than  the 
sacrifice  of  the  altar ;  8.  that  founding  benefices  and 
masses  is  useless ;  9.  thst  hV  who  gathers  a  great 
number  of  beggars,  and  founds  cfaapcds  and  perpetual 
masses,  incurs  everlasting  ^mnstion ;  10.  that  the 
sacrificint^  priest  and  the  ofl*erer  offer  nothing  of  their 
own  to  God ;  11.  that  the  passion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
better  represented  by  the  givini;  of  alms  than  by  tbe 
sacrifice  of  the  altar ;  12.  that  God  is  not  honored  in 
deed  in  the  mass,  but  in  word  only;  13.  that  the  papal 
constitations  are  simply  the  works  of  men ;  14.  that 
God  threatens  with  damnation,  not  all  those  who  sin, 
but  all  those  who  afford  a  bad  example ;  15.  that  the 
end  of  the  world  would  happen  in  1385, 1345,  or  1876. 
His  works  were  printed  at  L3'ons  in  1520,  in  one  vol. 
fol. ;  and  1585 ;  also  at  Basle.— -iV/ceroii,  Afem.  torn, 
xxxiv,  p.  82 ;  Landon,  EccL  Diet,  i,  541 ;  Hoefer,  Kouv, 
Bioff.  Generate, i[i,2Sl. 

Arnold,  Ciottfried,  an  emhient  German  Pietist 
and  Mystic,  bom  at  Annaberg,  Saxony,  September  5, 
1665.  Educated  at  Wittenberg,  he  became  a  tutor,  1689, 
at  Dresden,  where  he  imbibed  an  ardent  Pietlstic  ten- 
dency from  Spener,  who  obteined  him  a  situation  as 
private  tatorat  Quedlinburg,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  mystic  writers  and  of  Church  his- 
tory. After  condemning  marriage,  he  married  in  1700, 
and  lost  some  of  his  fanatical  views.  In  1707  he  ob- 
tained a  psstorate  in  Perleberg,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  May  80, 1714.  In  spite  of  all  his  errors,  Ar- 
nold was  eminently  pious,  and  was  a  faithful  preacher. 
He  wrote  largely,but  his  most  important  work  is  his  I7f»- 
parteOsehe  Kirehen-  tmd  Keizergeechkhte  (Frankf.  1698- 
1700;  repub.  at  Schaffltausen,  with  a(]ditions,  1740- 
1748,  8  vok.).  This  "  Impartial  Church  History"  was 
the  first  written  in  German  instead  of  Latin.  It  mskes 
peraontd  piety  the  central  idea  of  Christianity'.  But, 
while  bent  on  showing  fair  play,  as  no  historian  before 
had  done,  to  all  eorte  of  heretics  and  schismatics,  par- 
ticularly to  the  Mystics,  for  whom  he  had  a  special 
predilection,  Arnold  fell  into  the  most  gross  wrong  to- 
ward the  representatives  of  orthodoxy,  ascribing  to 
them  the  basest  motives,  and  aspening  their  character 
in  every  possible  way.  See  Schsff,  Hidory  tifthe  Apot^ 
lolie  Church,  §  80 ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyfdopctdie,  i,  548. 
The  number  of  works  which  were  published  sgainst 
Arnold  is  very  large.  A  list  of  them  is  given  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  works  in  the  Schaff- 
hausen  edition.  The  most  important  among  these 
is  by  Groschius,  Nothwendiye  Vertheidiyunff  der  evanye^ 
Utdken  Kirdt/e  wider  die  Amoldische  Ketterhittmi^ 
(FrankC  1745).  Among  the  other  works  of 
sre,  Hittoria  et  detcr^Mio  theotopkias,  1702  (C 
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1708);  Dot  G^^ammn  der  gMkhm  Sopkia  (Letpt. 
1700).  Some  of  the  works  of  Arnold  oontinae  to  be  in 
oommon  use  among  the  Qennan  Pietists,  and  are  still 
being  pnblished  in  new  editions ;  as,  Dm  Enta  IMb 
(an  essay  on  the  life  of  tlie  first  Christians ;  new  edit, 
by  L&mmert,  Stnttgart,  1814 ;  and  with  an  appendix 
containing  all  the  regions  poems  of  Arnold,  by  Knapp, 
Stuttgart,  1844) ;  Paradiemcker  DtdgarUn  (a  Prayer- 
book;  with  biography  of  Arnold,  and  selection  of  his 
religions  poems  by  Ehmann,  Rentlingen,  1862) ;  GtitU 
tieke  Erfakntngdekn  (an  essay  on  experimental  Chris- 
tianity, from  the  beginning  of  the  conversion  to  its 
completion;  Milford  Square,  Pennsylvania,  1865). 
Complete  collection  of  the  religions  poems  of  Arnold 
Q^SammUkht  GtiatUdm  LUder")  have  been  published 
by  Knapp  (Stuttgart,  1846)  and  Ehmann  (Stuttgart, 
1866) ;  a  selection  (*'  GtUUkka  Miimelieder'')  by  Eh- 
mann,  Stuttgart,  1866).  See  G.  Arnold's  GtdoppeUer 
JjAmtlauf  (psrtly  antobiography,  1716);  Color,  Svm- 
maariteihfi  NaehridU  von  G.  Arnold  i  LAm  und  Bckriflen 
(Wittenberg,  1718) ;  Knapp,  BiographU  G.  ArmMU 
(Stuttgart,  1846) ;  Gdbel,  GuA.  du  ChridUdim  Lebau 
m  der  rkdidseh-wttpkaiiteken  eaanffduehm  Kireke  (vol. 
U,  p.  698-768). 

Arnold,  Nioolans,  a  Protestant  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Lesna,  in  Poland,  Dec.  17,  1618 ;  died  Oct 
16, 1660.  He  became,  in  1689,  rector  of  the  school  in 
JiU>Ionow,  and  in  16M  succeeded  Cocceius  as  pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  Franeker,  where  he  became  espe- 
cially noted  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Hb  writings  were  chief- 
ly polemical,  e.  g.  Bdtffio  Socmiana  reflitata  (Franeker, 
1664,  4to)  i—Atheimus  Socimanus  (1669,  At6)i^Di$- 
evrv.  theol.  eoiU,  Comemum  (1660,  4to): — a  refutation 
of  tlie  Catechism  of  the  Sochiians  (^AtkeitmuM  Socmut' 
nut  F.  BidaUi  refviahit,  Amst.  1669) :— a  work  entitled 
Lttx  in  TenehrU  (jAght  tn  Darkneti)^  in  which  he  ex- 
plains those  passages  of  Scripture  which  the  Sodnians 
nse  as  aiguments  for  their  doctrines  (Franeker,  1662, 
8  vols.) : — and  a  Commeii^Uxnf  <m  the  EpuUe  to  the  He^ 
ftrvtci.— Hoefer,  Biog*  GMrale^  ill,  826. 

Arnold,  Smitli,  a  highly  esteemed  Methodist 
preacher,  was  bom  at  Middlebury,  Conn.,  March  81, 
1766,  and  removed  in  1791  to  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y,  In  the 
yoar  1800  he  connected  himself  with  the  itinerant  minis- 
try, and  continued  in  the  field  of  active  labor  until  1821, 
when  he  assumed  a  supemumeraiy  relation.  He  died 
at  Rochester,  March  16, 1839.— Wakely,  Heroet  ofMetk- 
oditm ;  Afin.  of  Confer,  ii,  670 ;  Spragne,  A  miaiif  vii,  887. 

Arnold,  Tbomas,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Cowes,  Eng^ 
land,  June  13tfa,  1795.  In  1803  he  was  sent  to  Win- 
Chester  school,  where  he  remained  until  1811.  In  1811 
he  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  and  in  1816  a  fellowship  in  Oriel,  where  he 
was  associated  with  Coplestone,  Whately,  and  Harop- 
den,  a  noble  band.  In  1818  he  was  ordained  deacon, 
in  1819  settled  at  Laleham,  where  he  opened  a  school 
to  fit  a  few  young  men  for  the  university.  In  1820  he 
married.  In  1828  he  was  made  head  master  of  Rugby 
school,  and  ordained  priest.  It  soon  began  to  be  noised 
abroad  that  a  reform  was  in  progress  in  Rugby;  and 
the  effects  of  Dr.  Araold*s  administratkm  of  the  school 
are  visible  to-day,  not  only  in  Rugby,  but  in  most 
schools  in  England.  In  this  occupation  he  spent  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  and  during  that  period 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  all  the  political  questions 
of  the  time.  He  was  one  of  the  most  decided  opponents 
of  the  Oxford  new  school  of  theology.  His  idea  of  a 
Christian  Church  was  first  given  in  his  pamphlet  on 
**  Church  Reform,"  which  he  was  induced  to  publish 
In  1883,  in  consequence  of  the  apprehensions  he  enter- 
tained of  the  danger  which  then  threatened  the  Estab- 
lishment His  theory  is  much  the  same  as  Hooker's 
—that  the  chnrch  and  state  are  identical;  that  a 
church  is  a  Christian  state.  His  views  on  this  subject 
$n  again  stated  in  his  Fragment  on  the  ChMrck^  sub- 
leqmntly  pablished,  in  which  he  hits  the  key-stooe 


of  the  Tractarian  heresy  in  attacking  what  be  oonrid* 
eiB  to  be  their  ftlse  notions  of  the  Christiaa  prieiU 
hood.     Dr.  Amold*s  mind  was  early  directed  to  tlie 
social  condition  of  the  worldng  classes ;  and  many  ef> 
forts  were  made,  and  a  variety  of  plans  devised  by  him, 
not  only  for  Improving  it,  but  for  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pnbUc  to  a  subject  of  so  much  importance. 
In  1841  he  was  appointed  hj  Lord  Melbourne  to  the 
Reglus-Professonhip  of  Modem  History  at  Oxford— 
an  appointment  which  gave  him  the  most  lively  satis- 
faction.    But  he  lived  to  deliver  only  his  intiodnet» 
ry  course  of  lectures.    When  at  the  very  summit  ef 
his  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  at  the  time  when  the 
odium  in  which,  for  the  liberality  of  his  religions  and 
political  opinions,  his  name  had  been  held  by  men  of 
his  own  profession  was  fast  disappearing,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  his  charecter  was  every  day  becoming  mors 
manifest  and  more  distinctly  understood,  he  was  aeiaed 
with  a  fotal  disease,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
houra.    He  died  on  the  12th  of  June,  1842,  of  spasm  st 
the  heart.     His  great  work,  and  the  one  by  which  he 
will  be  remembered,  is  his  Hielorg  of  Rome  (Lood.  1840- 
1848,  8  vols.  8vo),  comprehending  the  period  between 
the  origin  of  the  state  and  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic 
War;  with  his  Bietorg  of  the  later  Raman  Common- 
weaWk  (Lond.  1849,  2d  ed.  2  vols.  8vo),  reprinted  from 
the  EncgcUjpcedia  AfetropoUtana,  carrying  on  the  his- 
tory to  the  time  of  Trajan.     In  the  Notes  and  Di^ 
sertations  to  his  edition  of  Thncydides  he  has  given  a 
social  and  political,  as  well  as  a  critical  interest  to  his 
autlior.     History  and  divinity — ^man  and  nuai*s  rcl»> 
tion  to  God — ^were  his  favorite  studies.     In  both  he 
preferred  the  practical  to  the  theoretical.    His  Sermom 
(5  vols.  8vo)  demonstrate  with  wliat  earnestness  and 
devotion  lie  labored  to  bring  religion  into  the  daily 
concerns  of  men,  and  to  invest  every  act  of  life  with  a 
Christian  character.    His  remaining  prodnctions  are, 
a  volume  of  Leetwrea  on  Modem  Biotorg,  delivered  at 
Oxford  (London,  1848,  8vo),  and  MieceBaneonM  Worh 
(Lond.  184fi,  8vo),  which  indude  many  articles  written 
for  reviews,  etc.,  and  essays.    Most  of  Dr.  Arnold's 
writings  have  been  reprinted  in  New  York.     They 
are  not  important  to  scientific  theology,  a  Imnch  to 
which  Arnold  seems  to  have  given  no  serious  or  pro- 
longed study.    In  some  points  he  approximated  to 
rationalistic  views  of  inspiration  and  intcrpretatioii, 
hot  his  hold  of  Christ  and  of  the  atonement  saved  him 
from  going  to  extremes.     Still  he  is,  perhaps  jneUy, 
styled  the  founder  of  the  **  Broad  School"  of  the 
Chureh  of  England. — Stanley,  Ufe  and  Corretfemdmee 
of  Dr.  Arnold;  Eng.  Encgelop. ;  Metkoditi  Quart.  Ar*. 
April,  1846,  p.  266;  Nora  Brit.  Av.  U,  408;  Qmtrterig 
Rev.  (Lond.) Ixxiv,  252;  Edinb. Rev.  Imi,  99;  Prinen^ 
ton  Rev.  xvii,  288. 

Amoldi,  August  V^ilhelm,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Ushop  of  Germany,  bom  at  Baden,  near  Treves,  in 
Prussia,  died  in  1864.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1826,  became  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  elo- 
quence at  the  seminary  of  Treves,  and  subsequently 
canon  at  the  Cathedral.  He  was  elected  bbhop  of 
Treves  in  1889,  but  the  Prussian  government  refused 
to  ratify  the  election.  He  was  again  elected  in  1842, 
when  he  was  recognised  by  the  government,  but  was 
at  once  involved  in  new  dilBcnltiee  by  his  reAval, 
to  take  the  constitutional  oath.  He  became  widehr 
known,  and  produced  a  great  commotion  in  1845  by  or^ 
dering  the  public  exhibition  of  a  relic  of  the  Chnrdi  of 
Treves,  claimed  to  be  "  the  holy  coat'*  of  Christ.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  Oerman  translation  of  the  HomSSm 
of  Chrysostom  snd  his  book  on  the  priesthood. — ^PS^ 
rer,  i,  758;  Vapereau,  66. 

Amoldi  (Abitold),  BartJiolome'vr,  a  Cvennnn 
Augustine  monk.  He  was  a  professor  of  theology  at 
Erftart.  He  wss  Luther*s  teacher,  and  at  first  agraed 
with  his  views ;  but  when  he  broke  with  tlie  papac^r, 
Amoldi  became  his  warm  antagODisL   HewfolannBy 
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world,  cbiefly  agiingt  th«  Latheniu.    He  died  mt  Er- 
ftirtiiil582. 

Amoldiflts,  followers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  (q.  ▼.). 
Many  eeem  to  luiTe  mdbered  to  the  doctrines  of  Arnold 
eren  after  his  death,  and  to  have  propagated  them  in 
Upper  Italy.  The  Amoldists  were  condemned  by 
Pope  Lactna  III  at  the  council  of  Verona  in  1184.  The 
name  occurs  also  later,  as  in  a  law  of  Frederic]^  II 
against  the  heretics  (1224) ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  name  was  merely  copied  from  the  condemnatory 
decree,  or  whether  they  continued  to  exist  as  a  sect. 

Ar'non  (Heb.  Amm\  'ii2'nK,  a  mwrmur;  Sept. 
Afvwv,  sometimes  'Apimtv),  a  river  (bns,  torrent,  Deut 
il,  24,  forming  the  southern  boondaiy  of  trans-Jor- 
dank  Palestine  (originally  of  the  Amoritish  territory, 
Nam.  Z3d,  IS,  26),  and  separating  it  from  the  land  of 
If  oab  (Dent,  ui,  8, 16 ;  Josh.  x«,  1 ;  Judg.  xi,  22 ;  Isa. 
xri,  2;  Jer.  xlviii,  20).     Josephns  speaks  of  it  as  is- 
salng  from  the  mountains  of  Arabia  (Ant,  iv,  6^  1). 
Among  these  hills  are  probably  to  be  sought  the 
*•  heights  of  Amon"  (Num.  xxi,  28).     See  Bamoth. 
It  is  also  named  in  Deut.  ii,  86;  iU,  12;  iv,  48;  Josh. 
xU,  2 ;  xiii,  9, 16;  Judg.  xi,  18.  26.     From  Judg.  xi, 
18,  it  (L  e.  one  of  its  branches  N.E.  of  Amon)  would 
seem  to  have  been  also  the  east  border  of  Moab  (see 
also  2  Kings  x,  33).     In  many  of  the  above  passages 
it  oocoia  in  the  formula  for  the  site  of  Aroer,  "which 
is  by  the  brink  of  the  river  Amon."     In  Numbers  it 
is  sinoply  '*  Amon,"  but  in  Deut  and  Joshua  general- 
ly  "  the  river  Amon"  (A.  V.  sometunes  »*  river  of  Ar- 
non**).     Isaiah  (xvi,  2)  mentwns  ita  fords;  and  in 
Jodg.  xi,  26,  a  word  of  raw  occurrence  (T<,  Iiand, 
comp.  Num.  xiii,  29)  is  used  for  the  §idei  of  the  strenm. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  still  known  as  Amon ; 
but  in  the  Somarito-Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch 
liy  Abn-Sakl  (10th  to  12th  century)  it  is  given  ss  eU 
Mofeb,    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Wafy  tUMojtb 
of  the  present  day  is  the  Amon  (Seetzen,  IUi$ey  1864, 
ii,  847;  and  in  Bitter,  Erdk.  xv,  1196).     The  ravine 
throojih  which  it  flows  is  still  the  'Mocom  vallls  m  pno- 
rupta  demersa  satis  horribilem  et  periculosum*'  which 
it  was  in  the  dsys  of  Jerome  {pnom.y     The  Boman 
road  from  Babba  to  Dhiban  crosses  it  st  about  two 
hours'  distance  from  the  former.    On  the  south  edge 
of  the  ravine  are  some  rains  called  Mehatet  el-HaJ,  snd 
on  the  north  edge,  directly  opposite,  those  still  bearing 
the  name  of  Arair.    See  Aroer.    Burckbardt  was  the 
first  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  this  river  under 
the  name  which  it  now  bears.     It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  GOead,  near  Katrane,  whence  it  pursues  a  cir- 
cnhoos  course  of  about  eighty  miles  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
It  flows  in  a  rocky  bed,  and,  at  the  part  visited  by 
Bufckhardt,  in  a  channel  so  deep  and  precipitous  as  to 
appear  inaccessible  (comp.  Seetzen,  MonaU,  Corresp, 
xviii,  482) ;  yet  along  this,  winding  among  huge  frag- 
menta  of  rock,  lies  the  most  frequented  road,  and,  be- 
ing not  fiir  from  Dihon,  probably  that  taken  by  the 
Israelites.    The  descent  into  the  valley  from  the  south 
took  Irby  and  Mangles  (Lrttert,  p.  461)  one  hour  and 
a  half;  the  descent  from  the  north  took  Burckbardt 
(Syria^  p.  872)  thirty-flve  minutes.     The  last-named 
traveller  declares  that  he  had  never  felt  such  suffoca- 
ting best  as  he  experienced  in  this  valley  from  the 
ooncentrated  rays  of  the  sun  and  their  reflection  from 
the  rocks.    The  stream  is  slmost  dried  up  in  summer ; 
favt  huge  masses  of  rock,  torn  from  the  banks,  and  de- 
posited high  above  the  channel,  evince  its  fulness  and 
impetnesity  in  the  rainy  sesson.     Irby  and  Mangles 
suppose  that  it  is  this  which  renders  the  valley  of  the 
Amon  less  shrabby  than  that  of  most  other  streams 
in  the  countiy.     "  There  are,  however,  a  few  tama- 
risks, and  here  and  there  are  oleandere  growing  about 
it."     On  each  £ue  of  the  ravine  traces  of  the  paved 
Roman  road  are  still  found,  with  milestones,  snd  one 
arch  of  a  bridge,  81  htt  6  inches  in  sp&n,  is  stsnding. 
The  stream  mns  through  a  level  strip  of  gms  some  40 


yards  in  width,  with  a  few  oleanders  and  wOlows  on 
the  margin.  Lient.  Lynch  describes  it  at  its  mouth  hi 
April  as  **a  considerable  stream  of  water,  clear,  fresh, 
and  moderetely  cool,  and  having  some  small  fish  in  It** 
{Erpedkim^  p.  299).  Where  it  bursts  into  the  Dead 
Sea  this  stream  is  82  feet  wide  and  4  feet  deep,  flow- 
ing through  a  chasm  with  perpendicular  sides  of  red, 
brown,  and  yellow  sandstone,  97  feet  wide.  It  then 
runs  through  the  delta  in  a  S.W.  course,  narrowing  as 
it  goes,  snd  is  10  feet  where  its  waters  meet  those  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (Lynch,  Report,  May  8, 1847,  p.  20). 

According  to  the  information  given  to  Burckbardt, 
its  principal  source  is  near  Katrane,  on  the  Haj  route. 
Hence,  under  the  name  of  Soil  es-Safdeh,  it  flows  N.  W. 
to  its  junction  with  the  W.  LejAm,  one  hour  £.  of  Amir, 
and  then  as  W.  Mojeb,  more  directly  W.  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  W.  Mojeb  receives  on  the  north  the  streams 
of  the  W.  Waleh,  snd  on  the  south  those  of  W.  She- 
kik  and  W.  Saliheh.  At  its  junction  with  the  Le- 
jum  (W.  Enkeileh)  is  a  piece  of  pasture-ground,  In  the 
midst  of  which  stands  a  hill  with  mins  on  it  (Burok. 
p.  874).  May  not  these  rains  be  the  site  of  the  mys- 
terious "city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river"  (Josh, 
xiii,  9, 16;  Deut.  ii,  86)  so  often  coupled  with  Aroer? 
From  the  above  description  of  the  revine,  it  is  plain 
that  that  city  cannot  have  been  situated  immediately 
below  Aroer,  as  has  been  conjectured. 

Amoul,  bishop  of  IJsieux,  bora  at  the  beghming 
of  the  twelfth  century,  died  August  8d,  1188.  He 
made  fruitless  efforts  to  reconcile  King  Henry  II  of 
England  with  Arohbishop  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In 
his  old  age  he  resigned  bis  bishopric,  and  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  St  Victor  of  Paris,  where  he  died.  Wo 
have  from  him  a  %'olume  of  epistles,  of  discourses,  and 
epigrams  (Epistoltr,  Conciotiet,  et  Epigrammata,  pub- 
lished  by  Tumibe,  Psris,  1686,  8vo),  which  contahiB 
interesting  details  on  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline during  his  time.  He  is  also  the  author  of  some 
poems,  and  of  an  erssy  on  the  schism  which  followed 
the  death  of  Honorius  II  (published  in  the  Bibliotkeca 
Patrum,  and  the  SpicU^ghtm  cTilrAcry).— Hoefer,  Bio- 
ffraphie  GSiurale,  iii,  838. 

Amulphus,  St.,  bishop  of  Metz.  In  609,  at  the 
entreaty  of  his  parents,  he  married,  but  in  612  his  wife 
took  the  veil  in  the  monastery  of  Treves;  and  in  614, 
the  bishopric  of  Metz  becoming  vacant,  the  people  in- 
sisted on  having  Amulphus  for  then-  bishop.  As  bish- 
op he  managed  his  diocese  with  rare  excellence,  and 
was  made  by  King  Clotaire  prime  minister  of  his  sot) 
Dagobert,  whom  he  had  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire.  Upon  the  death  of  Clotaire,  Amulphus  re- 
tired into  a  solitude,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  prayer  and  mortification,  snd  in  every  work  of 
chsrity.  He  died  in  641,  and  his  relics  are  preserved 
in  the  abbey  of  St  Amoul  de  Metz.  He  is  commem- 
orated on  ihe  16 1  h  of  August.^Baillet,  Ftes  drs  Saints, 
Aug.  16 ;  Landun,  Eccl,  Dictionary,  i,  547. 

Arob.    See  Flt. 

A^od  (Heb.  Arod',  Ti-ftJ,  perhaps  affliction,  other- 
wise  a  wUdau,  Sept  'Apoau),  the  sixth  son  (or  branch 
of  the  family)  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvl,  17).  B.C.  1866. 
His  descendants  (Heb.  ArodS,',  "^^i^fit)  are  called  ilro- 

di  (Geo.  xlvi,  16,  Sept  'Apoi;^f/c)  or  Arodites  (Num. 
xxvi,  17 ;  Sept  'Apoaii). 

Arod.    See  Ass. 

Ar'odi,  A'rodita.    See  Abod. 

Ar'oSr  (Heb.  Aroir^,  ^^T^^  [once  "Jiyj?,  Judg. 
xi,  26],  rwnt,  as  !n  Jer.  xlviii,  6,  ***«iM;"  Sept.  'ApwjpL 
and  'Aporip),  the  name  of  three  places.  In  Isa.  xvii/ 
2,  ** cities  of  Aroer"  are  mentioned ;  which  some  think 
should  be  translated  *'  rained  cities,"  as  Aroer  was  not  a 
metropolis,  but  the  name  probably  stands  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  two  towns  in  that  region. 

1.  A  town  **by  the  brink,'*  or  "on  the  bank 
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(both  the  nme  expression — ^Ileb.  "on  the  Up**),  or 
**byi"  i.  e.  on  the  north  side  of  the  torrent  Amon 
(Deut.  iv,  48 ;  Judg.  xi,  26 ;  2  Kings  x,  38 ;  1  Cliron. 
V,  8),  and  therefore  on  the  southern  border  of  the  ter- 
ritory conquered  from  Sihon,  which  was  assigned  to 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Dent,  ii,  86;  iii,  12;  Josh, 
xii,  2 ;  xiii,  9).  The  Amorites  had  previously  dispos- 
sessed  the  Ammonites  of  this  territory ;  and  although 
the  town  seems  to  be  given  to  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii,  16), 
it  is  mentioned  as  aMoabitisb  city  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii, 
19).  According  to  Ensebius  {OnomoMt,  s.  v.  'Apoijp)  it 
stood  "  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.*'  Burckhardt  (comp. 
Macmichael,  Joumey^  p.  242)  found  the  ruins  of  this 
town,  under  the  name  of  Araayr,  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  overlooking  Wady  Mojeb  (TrateU  in  Sj/ria,  p. 
872).  They  are  also  mentioned  under  the  name  Andr 
in  Robinson's  Raearchu  (App.  to  vol.  iii,  p.  170,  and 
Map).  Schwarz  places  it  15  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea 
(Palut,  p.  226).  Aroer  is  always  named  in  conjunc- 
tion with  **the  city  that  is  in  the  midst  of  the  river;" 
whence  Dr.  Hansford  {Script,  Gat.)  conjectures  that, 
like  Rabbath  Ammon  (q.  v.),  it  consisted  of  two  parts, 
or  distinct  cities ;  the  one  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  other  in  the  valley  beneath,  surrounded,  either 
naturally  or  artificially,  by  the  waters  of  the  river. 
For  another  explanation,  see  Arnon. 

2.  One  of  the  towns  **  built,"  or  probably  rebuilt, 
by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii,  84).  It  is  said  in 
Josh,  xiii,  25,  to  be  '*  before  C^SB-b?)  Rabbah"  [of 
Ammon] ;  but,  as  Raumer  well  remarks  {PojUutmit,  p. 
249),  this  could  not  possibly  have  been  in  the  topo- 
graphical sense  of  the  words  (in  which  before  means 
eoMt  of)j  seeing  that  Aroer,  as  a  town  on  the  eastern 
border  of  Gad,  must  have  been  west  of  Rabbah ;  while 
to  a  person  in  Palestine  proper,  or  coming  fhnn  the 
Jordan,  Aroer  would  be  before  Rabbah  in  the  ordi- 
dary  sense.  It  is  (see  Ritter,  Erdk,  xv,  1180)  appar^ 
ently  the  place  discovered  l)y  Burckhardt  (Sgrieij  p. 
835),  who,  in  journeying  toward  Rabbath  Ammon, 
notices  a  mined  site,  called  Ayra,  about  seven  miles 
south-west  from  es-Salt;  probably  the  same  with  the 
Array  el-Emir  visited  by  Legh  (p.  246)  on  his  way 
from  Heshbon  to  es-Salt  (comp.  Schwarz,  Paktt.  p. 
281).  It  is  also  called  Airih  in  Robinson's  Restarchet 
(iii,  App.  p.  169).  Aroer  of  Gad  is  also  mentioned  in 
Judg.  xl,  83,  and  2  Sam.  xxiv,  5,  in  which  latter  pas- 
sage it  is  stated  to  have  been  situated  on  the  "river" 
(brook)  of  Gad,  L  e.  apparently  on  the  Wady  Nimrin 
(and  not  the  Amon,  see  Reland,  PalaH,  p.  588).  Keil 
{Commeat,  on  Joak.  p.  839),  approved  by  Van  do  Velde 
(Memoivy  p.  288),  fixes  upon  Kulat  Zeska  Gadda,  as 
lying  in  a  wady  and  east  o/ Rabbah;  but  the  passage 
in  2  Sam.  ("and  they  passed  over  Jordan,  and  pitched 
in  Aroer,  on  the  right  side  of  the  city,  that  lieth  in  the 
midst  of  the  river  of  Gad,  and  toward  Jazer")  can 
only  signify  [if,  indeed,  the  word  "^DK,  which^  do  not 
signify  here  merely  "to  wit,"  or  rather  be  not  alto- 
gether spurious]  that  the  party  of  Joab  encamped  just 
across  the  Jordan,  in  the  bed  of  one  of  the  brooks  of 
Gad  (the  Wady  Nimrin),  south  of  Aroer  and  not  far 
from  Jaazer.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  Aruir  (Euseb. 
'ApovfO,  a  village  still  found  on  a  hill  20  Roman  miles 
south  of  Jerasalem  {Onomast,  s.  v.) ;  but  this,  if  cor- 
rect,  can  only  mean  south-east 

3.  A  city  in  the  south  of  Judah  (i.  e.  in  Simeon),  to 
which  David  sent  presents  after  recovering  the  spoil 
of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxz,  26,  28).  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  native  city  of  two  of  David's  warriors  (1 
Chron.  xi,  44).  At  the  distance  of  twenty  geograph- 
u»l  miles  south  by  west  from  Hebron,  Dr.  Robinson 
iBesearchety  ii,  618)  came  to  a  broad  wady  where  there 
are  many  pits  fbr  water,  which  are  called  Ararahy  and 
which  gave  name  to  the  valley.  In  the  valley  and  on 
the  western  hill  are  evident  traces  of  an  ancient  vil- 
lage or  town,  consisting  only  of  foundations  of  unhewn 
itonea^  now  mnch  soattered,  but  yet  sufficiently  dis- 


tinct to  mark  them  as  foundations.  Small  firagmeati 
of  pottery  are  also  ever3rwhere  visible.  The  same  ides' 
tiflcation  is  proposed  by  Schwarz,  who  calls  the  place 
"the  modem  village  Arar^  two  and  a  half  En^itk 
miles  south  of  Moladah"  (Palai.  p.  118). 
Aroer.    See  Heath. 


Ar'ogrite  (Heb.  Aroiri% 
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an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  cities  of  Abobk,  prohablj 
that  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  xi,  44). 

A^rom  ('Apofi,  prob.  interpolated),  the  name  of  a 
man  whose  descendants  (or  of  a  place  whose  inhabi- 
tants), to  the  number  of  thirty-two,  are  aaid  to  have 
returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v, 
16) ;  but  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  17, 18)  haa  no  cor- 
responding  name,  unless  it  be  a  mistake  fiar  Asontf  and 
represents  the  Hashum  of  Ezra  xi,  19. 

AromatiCB  (from  the  Gr.  apiafui,  a  pleasant  laaefl) 
is  a  general  term  including  all  those  odoriferoos  sub- 
stances denoted  by  several  Hebrew  words,  frequently 
designated  as  "  spices"  in  the  Anth.  Vera.,  e.  g.  akaSm 
("aloes"),  ''almvg''  or   ''o^kir,"  bedoladk  ("bdd- 
Hum*'),  cbelbenah  ("  galbanum"),  hammj  cr  balsam, 
baneh  ("calamus"),  tetsioth  and  kiddah  ("cassia^X 
"rinnamon,"  lebonak  ("frankincense"),  ioi  and  smt 
("  mvrrh"),  nm*("  spikenard"),  fiato/("  atacte"),  Ueri 
("balm"),  duthOeik  ("onycha"),  also  rekaek,  bmen 
or  5f#m,  aainiium,  and  nekoth  ("spice"),  all  whkh  see 
in  their  alphabetical  place,  and  compare   "mint," 
"me,"  "anise,"  "thyine  wood,"  etc,  mentioned  in 
tiie  N.  T.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  prod- 
ucts  which  the  most  of  the  words  refer  to,  hot  when 
they  are  separately  noticed,  especially  when  several 
are  enumerated,  their  namea  may  lead  us  to  their  iden- 
tification.    Dr.  Vincent  has  observed  that  "in  Exod. 
XXX  we  find  an  enumeration  of  cinnamon,  cassia, 
myrrh,  frankincense,  stacte,  onycha,  and  galbannm, 
all  of  which  are  the  produce  either  of  India  or  Arabia." 
More  correctly,  cinnamon,  cassia,  frankincense,  and 
onycha  were  probably  obtained  from  In<fia;  myrrh, 
stacte,  and  some  fhinkinoense,  from,  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  and  galbanum  from  Persia.    More  than  1000 
years  later,  or  about  B.G.  588,  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  the 
chief  spices  are  referred  to,  with  the  addition,  boverer, 
of  calamus.    They  are  probably  the  same  as  those  jost 
enumerated.    Dr.  Vincent  refers  chiefly  to  the  Perq^'m, 
ascribed  to  Arrian,  written  in  the  second  centorr,  as 
furnishing  a  proof  that  many  Indian  suhetanoes  were 
at  that  time  well  known  to  commerce,  as  aloe  or  agila 
wood,  gum  bdellium,  the  googal  of  India,  casaia  and 
cinnamon,  nard,  costns,  incense — that  ia^  olibanana— 
ginger,  pepper,  and  spices.     If  we  examine  the  work 
of  Dioscorides,  we  shall  find  all  these,  and  several  oth- 
er Indian  products,  not  only  mentioned,  bat  described, 
aa  tehananthuSf  eaiamue  aromatiait  cypertu^  awiUa- 
tknim,  iwrmerie^    Among  others,  Lycutm  imiiem^  is 
mentioned.    This  is  the  extract  of  barbeny  root,  and 
is  prepared  in  the  Himalayan  Monntaina  (Rojle,  on 
tho  Lycium  of  Dioscorides,  Limemm  Trtms.).    It  b  not 
unworthy  of  notice  that  we  find  no  mention  of  sevcnl 
very  remarkable  producta  of  the  East,  such  as  cam- 
phor, cloves,  nutmeg,  betel-leaf,  cubeba,  gamboge,  all 
of  which  are  so  pecdiar  in  their  nature  that  we  could 
not  have  failed  to  recognise  them  if  they  bad  been  de- 
scribed at  all,  like  those  we  have  ennoiented  aa  the 
produce  of  India.    These  omissions  are  significant  of 
the  countries  to  which  commerce  and  navjgaftian  bad 
not  extended  at  the  time  when  the  other  articles  were 
well  known  (Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  98).     If  we  trace 
these  up  to  stUl  earlier  authors,  we  shall  find  many  of 
them  mentioned  by  Theophrastns,  and  erm  by.  Hi^ 
pocratea ;  and  if  we  trace  them  downward  to  the  tnae 
of  the  Arabs,  and  from  that  to  modem  times,  we  find 
many  of  them  described  nnder  their  present  names  in 
worka  current  thronghout  the  East,  and  in  which 
ancient  names  are  given  as  synonyms.    We 
therefore,  aa  much  assurance  aa  is  possible  ia  jnA 
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cases,  tbat  the  msjority  of  the  substances  mentioned 
hj  the  ancients  have  been  identified ;  and  that  among 
the  spioes  of  early  times  were  included  manj  of  those 
which  now  fonn  articles  of  commerce  fh>m  India  to 
Europe. — ^Kitto,  ii,  787.     See  Spicbrt  ;  Pbhtumb. 

ArophaBUfl.    See  Amabiah. 

Ar'pad  (laa.  xxxvi,  19 ;  xxxvii,  18)  or  Ar'phad 
(Heb.  Arpa^ y  ISj^}!^  perhaps  a  ntppori;  but  see  be* 
low;  Sept.  in  2  Kings  'Ap^a^,  elsewhere  'Ap^aB,  in 
Isa.  X,  9  undistinguishable),  a  Syrian  city,  having  its 
own  king  (2  Kings  xix,  18 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  13),  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hamath  (2  Rings  xviii,  S4 ;  Isa.  x, 
9;  xxxvi,  19)  and  Damascus  (Jer.  xlix,  S8),  with  both 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  As- 
syrians under  Sennacherib.  Michaelis  and  others  seelc 
Arphad  in  Rapkanm  or  Raphanea  of  the  Greek  geog- 
raphers (Ptol.  ▼,  15 ;  Steph.  Byzant.  in  'Ewi^avua ; 
Josepih.  War,  vii,  1,  8 ;  vii,  5, 1),  which  was  a  day's 
journey  west  of  Hamath  (Mannert,  VI,  i,  481).  Pau- 
lus  (fiommeni,  in  Isa.  x,  9)  thinks  it  was  a  city  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  SoroCf 
however,  are  content  to  find  this  Arphad  in  the  Arpka 
(Ap^a)  which  Joeephus  {War,  Ui,  3,  5)  mentions  as 
situated  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  northem- 
moet  prorince  of  Herod  Agrippa's  tetrarchy ;  also  call- 
ed A  rtha  CApdo)  or  Arfa  by  other  ancient  writers  (Re- 
knd,  Pakat.  p.  564).  But' it  seems  best  (with  Doder- 
lein  and  others)  to  refer  it  to  the  Phmnician  island 
city  Artad  or  Aradus  (q.  v.),  which  was  opposite  Hi^ 
math  (the  interchange  of  &  and  *1  being  very  natural). 
See  Arpad. 
/ad  (Heb.  ArpaishatT,  ^^S&'IH  [on  the 
signif.  see  below] ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  'Ap^^dB,  Josephus 
*Ap^KdifK),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  first  postdiluvian  patriarch,  son  of  Shem, 
and  father  of  Salah ;  bom  one  year  after  the  end  of 
the  Deluge,  and  died  B.C.  2076,  at  the  age  of  488  years 
(Gen.  xi,  10-13;  1  Chron.  i,  17,  18;  Luke  iu,  86). 
From  Gen.  x,  22,  24,  it  appears  that  the  region  settled 
by  this  patriarch*s  descendants  likewise  took  his  name. 
The  conjecture  of  Bocbart  {Phileg,  ii,  4)  has  been 
adopted  by  several  others  (>Iichaelis,  Suppl,  p.  129; 
Orient.  BUfl.  xvii,  77  sq. ;  Mannert,  v,  439),  that  it  is 
the  province  ArrhapachiHt  {'Appairaxirti:')^  in  northern 
Assyria,  near  Armenia  (Ptol.  vi,  1),  the  primitive  coun- 
try of  the  Chaldeans  (Josephus,  ^n^.  i,  6,  4;  comp^ 

Syncell.  Ckrm.  p.  46),  whose  national  title  (D'^'^iSS, 
Katdim)  appears  to  form  the  latter  part  of  the  name 
Arphaxad  (^b!d) ;  the  first  part  being  referred  by  Mi- 
chaelis (SpkiUg,  i,  73  sq.)  to  an  Arabic  root  signifying 
homidanf  (q.  d.  **  border  of  the  Chaldeeans**),  but  with 
as  little  felicity  (see  Tuch,  Gen,  p.  256)  as  the  deriva- 
tioa  by  Ewald  (/sr.  GVscA.  i,  888)  from  another  Arabic 
root  signifying  to  hind  (q.  d.  **  fortress  of  the  Chal- 
deans"). (See  Gesenius,  Commentar  ab.  Jeta,  xxiii, 
13;  and  comp.  Niebuhr,  Gett^.  Atmsr'*,  p.  414,  note.) 
Bohlen  (Got.  in  loc.),  with  even  less  probability,  com- 
pares the  Sanscrit  A  ryapakduOa  "  (a  Isnd)  by  the  side 
of  Asia  ;*'  comp.  Porussia,  i.  q.  Po-nu,  L  e.  near  the 
Rttssiana.  (See  Schldzer  in  the  Report,  f,  hibl.  Lit, 
viii,  187;  Lengerke,  Aeiuroa,  i,  211;  Knobel,  VdOBer- 
ta/ti  d,  Gemni»,  Giess.  1850.) 

2.  A  king  of  Media  at  Ecbatana,  which  city  he  had 
fortified  daring  an  open  campaign  and  siege  by  his 
eontemporary  Nebuchadnezzar  (Judith  i,  1  sq.).  From 
the  connection  of  his  name  with  Ecbatana  he  has  been 
frequently  identified  with  Deioceg  (Ctes.  "Artssus*'), 
the  founder  of  Ecbatana  (Herod,  i,  98) ;  but  as  Deioces 
died  peaceably  (Herod,  i,  102),  it  seems  better  to  look 
for  the  original  of  Arphaxad  in  his  son  Phraortu 
(Ctes.  '*Artynes*'),  who  greatly  extended  the  Median 
empire,  and  at  lart  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians, 
B.C.  633  (Herod,  i,  102).  But  this  would  disagrse 
with  the  date  and  circamstanoes  of  Nebuchadnezzar ; 

r,  the  haU^labttloos  bode  of  Jadkh  abowids 


with  statements  respecting  the  Median  kings  searoely 
reconcilable  with  genuine  history.  See  Media  ;  Jou 
DtTH.  Niebuhr  ({;escA.  AMmr't,  p.  82)  endeavors  to 
identify  the  name  with  ^^A$i}fage9'^~A»hddk<dt,  the 
common  title  of  the  Median  dynast}',  and  refers  the 
events  to  a  war  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, king  of  Babylon,  B.C.  692  {lUA,  p.  212, 285).  See 
Nbbuchadnezzar. 

Arrhftbon  (apfMi/^iuy,  tavMgi  tst  pledge).  The 
early  church  used  a  great  variety  of  expressions  to  de- 
scribe the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  among  the  rest,  the  expressions  Aftpafiutv 
and  dppafSwv  r^  /i«XXow<njc  K^nQ*  earnest  of  the  U/e 
to  come,  probably  with  reference  to  2  Cor.  i,  22 ;  v,  5 ; 
and  £ph.  i,  14.  See  Earkbst.  The  ^rribionartj 
were  sacramentarians  in  the  16th  century  who  held 
that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist  are  neither 
the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  nor  the  signs  of 
them,  but  onl}'  the  pledge  and  earnest  thereof.—Far- 
rar,  s.  v. 

Arriaga,  Pablo  Jos6  do,  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
bom  at  Veigara  in  1562.  Having  been  sent  by  his 
superiors  to  Peru,  he  founded  several  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  was,  in  succession,  rector  of  the  college 
of  Arequipa  and  of  that  of  Lima.  He  perished  in  a 
shipwreck,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Indians  in  Peru  {Exthpa^ 
don  de  la  idolairia  de  lot  Indiot  dd  Peru,  Lima,  1621), 
and  of  several  other  works. — Hoefer,  Biog.  Gmhale, 
iii,  854. 

Arriaga,  Roderigo  de,  an  eminent  Spanish  Jes- 
uit, was  bom  at  Logrofio,  Spain,  Jan.  17,  1592.  At 
fourteen  he  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  afterward 
taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  Yalladolid  and  Sal- 
amanca. He  was  sent  to  Prague  in  1624,  and  taught 
theology  there  till  1627.  He  was  a  man  of  great  aeute- 
ness  of  mind,  and  had  deservedly  a  great  reputation 
in  his  day  for  learning  and  skill  in  dogmatic  theology. 
He  died  at  Prague  June,  17, 1667.  Bayle  hints  that 
he  was  inclined  to  Pyrrhonism.  Among  his  writings 
are  Cvrnu  PhUoeoj^dm  (Antwerp^  1682,  fol.) ;  Ditpvi. 
Thed,  m  twmmam  AqvinatU  (B  vols,  fol.,  1648-1665; 
and  again  at  Lyons,  1669).— Bayle,  Dictionary,  s.  v. ; 
Walch,  BibUotkeca,  i,  152 ;  Sotuel,  Scr^.  Soc.  Jetu,  729. 

Arro'V.  There  are  several  words  thus  rendered 
in  the  English  Bible,  namely,  properly  yT}  (chets,  from 
its  sharpneaa),  of  ft«quent  occurrence  (rendered  "  dart" 
in  Prov.  vii,  28;  "wound,"  i.  e.  of  an  arrow.  Job 
xxxiv,  6;  "staflT"  by  an  error  of  transcription  for 
y^,  the  hajt  £f  a  spear,  1  Sam.  xvii,  7),  with  its  deriv- 
atives *^xn  (chetin',  1  Sam.  xx,  86, 87, 88 ;  2  Kings  ix, 
24)  and  y^n  (chaUaU',  Psa.  Ixxvii,  17;  elsewheiv 
"  graver') ;  poetically  qi^n  (rt'dtepk,  Psa.  Ixxvi,  81, 
lightning,  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered),  and  nt3p"ia 
(ben-lxfsheth,  Le.  ton  of  a  bow.  Job  xli,  28).  Among 
the  Hebrews  arrows  were  probably  at  first  made  of 
reed,  as  common  among  the  Egyptians ;  subsequently 
they  were  made  from  some  light  sort  of  wood,  and  tip- 
ped with  an  iron  point.  Whether  they  were  ever  dip» 
ped  in  poison  is  not  clear  from  Job  vi,  4 ;  Deut  xxxU, 
24.  They  were  often  composed,  in  part  at  least,  of  the 
shrab  QnS,  ro'tkem,^^  jumper,'*  which,  behig  discharged 
from  the  bow  while  on  fire,  kindled  upon  the  baggage 
or  armament  of  the  enemy  (Psa.  cxx,  4 ;  Job  xxx,  4). 
Hence  arrows  are  sometimes  put  tropically  for  ligld* 
rnngi  (Deut  xxxii,  28, 42;  Fta.  vii,  18;  Zech.  ix,  14). 
Arrows  were  used  in  war  as  well  as  in  hunting  (Gen. 
xxvii,  8;  xlvii,22).  See  Archer.  They  were  kept 
in  a  case  called  a  quiver  (q.  v.),  which  was  slung  over 
the  shoulder  in  such  a  position  that  the  soldier  could 
drew  them  out  when  needed  (Psa.  xcl,  5;  cxx,  4).  See 
Bow.  They  were  also  used  in  divination  (Ezek.  xxi, 
21).  See  DiviiTAnoN.  The  arrows  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  varied  ftmn  22  to  84  laches  in  length ;  some 


AndnU  EBjjMiu  n>d-u 


1,  Hird-irood  point ;  t,  SIoih 


-were  of  wood,  oUian  of  reed  j  freqoeutlj  tipped  with 
■  metal  head,  and  winged  with  tbree  feMhen,  glued 
iDngitodliull}-,  and  it  equal  distancta,  upon  tlw  other 
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B),  a  hht  UtOmnaj  (Pror.  xxv,  tS).  Ai  fTmlxdical 
ot  oral  wrong  the  flgnn  may  pertupi  have  been  db. 
rived  from  the  darting  "  arrowy  toagne"  of  lerpenta. 
The  UTDw,  however,  ii  not  always  tymbolieal  of  e<iL 
la  Fu.  cxxvii,  i,  6,  weU-canditloned  childna  ant  cod. 
pared  to  ^'anowa  in  the  handa  of  a  mighty  man." 
1.  e.  InilnimeDts  of  power  and  action.  The  arrow  is 
aba  need  in  a  good  Mnaa  to  denote  the  efficient  and  ir- 
retiatible  energj-  of  Ihe  word  of  God  In  the  handa  of 
the  Ueuiab  (I'aa.  xlv,  6 ;  laa.  xiiv, ! ;  comp.  Lowth'i 
note  tbereon).  (See  WeniyH,  Ctmit  Sgnitolica,  /.  r.) 
AiTOir-h«ad«d  Wtltlilg.    See  Comeitoui  Is- 


Anditot  Egyptian  Sporlnoan,  tI 
•nd  ot  the  ahaft,  aa  on  modem  arrowi.  Sometimes, 
inatead  of  the  metal  bead,  a  piece  of  bard  wood  waa 
ioMrted  into  the  reed,  which  terminated  in  a  long  ta- 
peringpoint;  battheae  were  of  loolightand  powerlesi 
a  nature  to  be  employed  in  war,  and  conld  only  bare 
been  intended  fbr  tiM  cbaae ;  in  olbera,  the  place  of 
the  metal  wai  anpplled  by 


firm  bluck  paite :  and.  al- 
tbongh  need  occationally  in  bat- 
tle, they  appear  ftom  the  acutfK 
turea  to  hare  belonged  more 
pirticularly  to  the  huntsman ; 
while  the  arrows  uf  arcben  are 
generally  represented  *itb 
bead*,  rame  barbed,  otb- 
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three  or  four  projectlnjc  blades, 
placed  at  right  angles  and  meet- 
ing in  a  common  point  (Wilkhi- 
»im,Aite.£!9pl.l,i56).  The  an- 
cient Assyrians  appear  also  to 
have  ased  arrows  made  of  reeds, 
which  were  kept  in  a  quiver 
along  over  the  back.  The  barbs 
were  of  Iron  and  copper,  several 
of  which  have  been  dlKsvered 
the  mine  (Uyard,  A'innwA,  ii,  263).     See  As- 

The  word  "arrew"  ia  fhqnently  used  aa  the  sym- 
bol of  calamity  or  disease  inflicted  by  God  (Job  vi,  i; 
xsxiv,  9;  Psa.  xzxviii,  1;  Deut  xxxii,  33;  comp. 
Ezek.  V,  16:  Zsch.  Ix,  U).  The  meUpbor  tbns  tp- 
plied  waa  also  in  Die  among  the  heathen  (Ovid,  Ep. 
xvi,  Si6}.  It  derived  its  propriety  and  force  from  the 
popular  belief  that  all  diseases  were  immediate  and 
special  infllcttons  horn  heaven,  li^mgi  are,  by  a 
very  fine  figure,  described  a*  the  arrowa  of  God  (Pea. 
zWil,  14 ;  cxliv,  6 :  Habak.  iil,  II ;  compare  Wisd.  t, 
SI ;  2  Sam.  xxU,  16).  "  Arrow"  la  occasionally  ased 
to  denote  some  audden  or  inevitable  danger,  as  in  Paa. 
xd,  6:  "Tba  arrow  that  Bieth  by  day."  It  is  alio 
Bgorative  of  any  thlnx  inJarioDB,  aa  a  ^^ItfUt  tongue 
(Pia.  cxxix,4i  Jer  ix,  T),  a  bitter  word  (Pm.  Ixiv, 


Anowmmlth,  Johh,  D.D.,  a  Puritan  divine,  waa 
bom  at  Newcastle,  Usreb  SO,  lGO-2,  and  died  Feb.lGU. 
He  was  educated  at  Cambridi^,  became  ministM  at 
Lynn,  and  afterirard  in  Ixindon.  lie  was  a  member  of 
the  Weatminater  Assembly,  and  afterward  maater  of 
St.  Joba'B  College  and  »r  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Of  hia  nomeroas  writings,  tbe  inoat  important  an 
ArmiUa  Cattdetka,  a  chitU  of  ihtologieal  epluritmt 
(Cambr.  1<^.  4tn)  -.—Tiiaica  Sacra,  de  miiiU  ipjitmJi 
pugaaalt,  viiuMtlt  ct  triamfk^iuli,  dutrrlulio  (CantalL 
1657,  ita).  Soe  Brook,  /j™  r/  lie  PiuHant,  iii,  315  -. 
Keal,  Hittory  of  Uh  Puritaiu,  iu.  116;  Allibooe,  Die- 
Amaty^Aiitiiiriji,^. 

Ar'saom  (lApaarrK,  prob.  of  Perahn  or  ArmeniaB 
origfal.  Pott,  Ulynuil.  FBrtdungrn,  ii,  17S),  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  tbe  Parthian  empire  (Justin,  xli,  6. 
6),  and  bence  borne  by  bla  succeaaon,  tbe  Atsacida 
(aee  Smlth'a  Did.  o/  Clau.  Biog.  s.  v.).  Tbe  name 
occura  in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Hacc.  xir,  2,9.  xv,  H) 
as  that  of  tbe  king  of  Parthia  and  Media  (Diod.  Sit. 
EBxrp.  p.  6B7,  ed.  Wesael),  B.C.  138.  The  Syrian 
king  Demetrius  (II)  Nice  tor,  hating  invaded  bb  cmb- 
trj-,  at  first  obtained  several  advantages.  Uedia  de- 
clared for  bim,  and  the  Elymnns.  Persians,  and  Bar- 

ofGccre  to  bIm,  under  g-rctence  of  treating  tor  peser. 
he  fell  Into  an  ambuscade,  bis  anny  waa  cut  off  br  tbe 
Peraians,  and  be  himself  fisll  into  tbe  bands  of  Ai^soe 
(Joaephae,  AM.  xiii,  G,  11).  Aa  Arsaces  U  tbe  com- 
mon name  of  all  the  Parthian  kings  (Straba,x(,;Ot). 
and  of  many  Armenian  (see  Koeegarlen  in  tbe  HiA 
Enryclop.  v,  408  sq.),  tbe  one  here  Intended  Is  ptolably 
Anacea  VI,  properly  named  Mltbridates  (or  Pbrsates) 
I,  a  prince  uf  dlslinguished  bravery,  who  cenqvcrrd 
Bactria,  penetnit«d  India,  reduced  the  Medea  and  PM^ 
sians,  and  greatly  improved  tbe  conditkia  of  tbe  Far- 
tbUn  empire  (Justin,  xixvi.l;  iiivlii,  9;  xli.  6, 
Oroa.v,4j  Straba.xi,bia,G17,6Mpq.).     


treated  bis  prisoner  Demetrius  with  recpect,  and  gavv 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage  (App.  Sir.  ST),  bat  kept 
him  In  confinement  till  bb>  own  death,  eir.  B.C.  130 
(App.  Sifr.  68 ;  Diod.  ap.  Mollfr,  f>agm.  Hitt.  ii,  19). 
The  reference  to  him  in  the  Maccabees  is,  boumwr, 
somewhat  confused  (see  Wemsdorf,  Dt  >fe  JIaaab. 
p.  175). 

Al'uretll  (LaL  Anertlk,  for  the  Greek  text  la 
not  extant),  a  n^on  beyond  Ibe  Eaphratea,  appaicni- 
ly  of  grrat  extent  if  tbe  fancifnl  passage  (i  [VuIk-  -<] 
Esdr.  xiii,  4fi)  when  alone  it  oceara  can  be  rJitd  npm 
aa  hialorlcal. 

Anenal    The  ancient  Hebrews  had  each  n 
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no  arsenals  or  inagarine»  of  arms,  became  they  had  no 
regular  troops  or  soldiers  in  constant  pay.  See  Army. 
There  were  no  arsenals  in  Israel  till  the  reigns  of  Da- 
vid and  Solomon.  See  Armor.*  David  made  a  large 
collection  of  aims  and  consecrated  them  to  the  Lord 
*m  his  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xxi,  9 ;  2  Sam.  viii,  7-12;  1 
Chron.  zzvi,  26,  27).  The  Mgh-priest  Jeboiada  took 
them  out  of  the  tieasary  of  the  temple  to  arm  the  pec^ 
pie  and  Leritea  on  the  day  of  the  yoong  king  Joash's 
elevation  to  the  throne  (2  Chron.  xxiii,  9).  Solomon 
collected  a  great  quantity  of  arms  in  his  palace  of  the 
furest  of  Lebanon,  and  established  well-provided  arse- 
nals in  all  the  cities  of  Jndah,  which  he  fortified  (2 
Chron.  xi,  12).  He  sometimes  compelled  the  con- 
quered and  tributary  people  to  for^^  arms  for  him  (1 
Kings  X,  25).  Uzziah  not  only  famished  his  arsenals 
with  spears,  helmets,  shields,  cuirasses,  swords,  bows, 
and  slings,  but  also  with  such  machines  as  were  proper 
for  sieges  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  14, 15).  Hesekiah  had  the 
same  precaution ;  he  also  made  stores  of  arms  of  all 
sorts  (see  2  Chron.  xxxii,  5 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xx,  18). 
Jonathan  and  Simon  Maccabieas  had  arsenals  stored 
with  gfood  arms;  not  only  such  as  had  been  taken 
firom  their  enemies,  but  others  which  they  had  pur- 
chased or  commissionerl  to  be  foi^ged  for  them  (1  Mace. 
X,  21;  xiv,  ?8,  42;  2  Mace,  vui,  27;  xv,  21).  See 
Abmort. 

AzBenins,  an  anchoret,  bom  at  Rome  in  850;  died 
in  445.  While  a  deacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he 
was  chosen,  in  883,  by  Pope  Daroasus  as  tutor  of  Ar- 
cadios,  the  elder  son  of  Theodosius.  As  Arsenius  did 
not  succeed  in  the  education  of  this  prince,  he  quitted 
the  court,  and  penetrated  into  the  desert  of  Said  (The- 
bais),  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Arsenius  is 
commemorated  in  the  Roman  mart^Tology  on  July  19 
(Uoefer,  Biogrcq>hle  GenircUe,  ii,  8C9). 

AxBaniiis,  Aiitorianus,  head  of  a  monastery  in 
Nicea,  afterward  a  hermit  on  Mt.  Athos.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Greek  patriarch  about  1255,  and  ordained  dea- 
con, priest,  and  patriarch  in  the  same  week.  On  the 
death  of  Th.  Lascaris  II  he  was  charged  with  the  tu- 
telage of  his  son  John.  Michael  Palieologus,  aiming 
at  the  sole  authority,  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  young 
prince,  and  Arsenius  excommunicated  him,  and  re- 
fused to  remit  the  sentence  unless  he  would  abdicate 
in  favor  of  the  legitimate  heir.  Palieologus  refused. 
Arsenius  remaining  firm,  a  synod  held  in  Constanti- 
nople, 1264,  deposed  him.  He  died  on  an  island  in  the 
Propontis  in  1267.  Here  he  wrote  his  Eecfet'a  Grmxe 
MoummefUa  (Paris,  1681, 4to);  and  also  Synopnt  Dlv'- 
aorvm  Cananum^  published  in  Justcllus's  Bibliotheca 
Jur,  Canon,  vol.  ii  (Paris,  1661). — Cave,  Uisf.  LU,  anno 
1255. 

Arseniiis  or  Elasso,  a  dignitary  of  the  Greek 
Church,  lived  toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  **  History  of  the  Variations  of 
the  Greek  Church.*'  From  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Russia  (992)  until  1587,  this  church  was 
governed  by  metropolitans  dependent  upon  foreign 
patriarch?.  In  1587,  Job,  the  first  Russian  patriarch, 
was  consecrated  by  Jeremiah  I  J,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople; and  this  form  of  ecclesiastical  government 
ooD tinned  until  1700,  when  the  Czar  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  details  which  Arse- 
nius gires  us  on  these  **  variations  in  the  Greek 
Chnrch*'  have  been  printed  in  1749,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  of  Turin.  A  Lstin 
tranalation  was  given  in  1820  by  Wichmann,  in  his 
Sammbang  hlnaer  Sehnften, — Hoefer,  Biographie  UnU 
twrseOe,  iii,  870. 

Anml    See  Apollohia. 

Art,  Sacred. — ^Art  is  the  embodiment  of  assthetic 
feelinis  in  human  productions.  The  Fine  Arts— or  the 
diflervnt  methods  of  this  embodiment — are  classified 
into  two  f^rand  divisions :  (1)  those  that  reach  the  soul 
tbfou^  the  channel  of  the  eye,  termed  theyormali'ee 


arU  (in  German,  the  hUdande  Kibute) ;  and  (2)  those 
that  reach  the  soul  through  the  channel  of  the  ear 
(termed  in  German  the  redende  K€bhsU^  but  for  which 
we  have  no  appropriate  word  in  English).  To  the  for- 
mer twlong  ardtUeetwrt^  tcvlphtre^  painting,  tngramng^ 
etc. ;  to  the  Utter,  mtutc,  poetry^  and  oratory.  The 
applied  art$  an  those  in  which  the  ornamentation  is 
applied  to  productions  that  aro  not,  in  their  primar}* 
purpose,  works  of  art  In  all  natbns,  and  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  the  emotions  of  the  human  soul  have 
sought  expression  in  aesthetic  or  artistic  forms.  Espe- 
cially has  thb  been  the  case  with  the  highest  emotions 
of  the  heart — ^the  religious.  In  return,  the  propaga- 
tors of  all  religions  have  availed  themselves  of  assthet- 
ic  forms  and  modes  of  presenting  their  doctrines  and 
creeds  to  the  consciences  and  hearts  of  men ;  some  em^ 
ploying  all  the  fine  arts,  others  only  a  part  of  them. 
Thus  has  been  developed  religious  art,  both  pagan  and 
sacred.  Sacred  art,  or  that  of  revealed  religion,  divides 
itself  into  (1)  Jewish  and  (2)  Christian. 

I.  Jevisk. — Under  the  Old-Testament  covenant,  the 
arts  of  architecture,  music,  poetry,  dancing  (and,  to  a 
limited  degree,  sculpture  and  the  applied  arts),  were 
used  in  the  worship  of  God.  For  Abchitectube,  Mn* 
SIC,  and  Poetry,  see  the  separate  articles,  as  in  this 
article  we  treat  of  art  mostly  in  its  restricted,  popular 
signification,  embracing  only  the  formative  arts  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  That  the  second  command- 
ment was  not  intended  to  prohibit  the  making  of  all 
artistic  representations,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  that 
it  referred  to  the  mak'ng  and  wonhipping  of  idoUy  ia 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Sloses  himself  haA  images  of 
cherabim  made  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
that  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  the  cherubim  retained 
their  place  over  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  molten  sea 
rested  upon  twelve  oxen,  and  the  base  of  the  sea  was 
adorned  with  figures  of  cherabim,  oxen,  and  lions, 
while  carvings  of  cherubim,  palms,  and  flowen  cov- 
ered many  of  the  doors,  pillars,  and  walls  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  temple.  The  golden  candlestick  was  also 
adorned  with  knops  of  flowers,  and  the  garments  of 
the  priests  were  richly  embroidered.  In  short,  no 
pains  were  spared  to  make  the  temple  glorious,  not 
only  by  its  rich  and  gorgeous  construction,  but  also 
by  its  truly  sBSthetic  cliaracter.  See  Arts,  Jewish 
(below). 

II.  CAru^um.— 1.  Fir§t  Period  (1st  to  4th  centuries). 
— The  earliest  Christians  made  use,  in  their  service, 
of  only  the  arts  of  music,  poetry,  and  oratory.  In  the 
second  and  third  centuries  they  availed  themselves  of 
painting  and  sculpture  in  their  retired  places  of  wor- 
ship and  burial  in  the  catacombs.  As  the  societies 
increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and,  by  the  cessa^ 
tion  of  persecution,  were  permitted  to  build  churehes 
above-ground,  and  mcve  especially  on  Christianity  be- 
ing declared  the  religion  of  the  state,  architecture  was 
used,  and  soon,  in  its  most  impressive  forms,  gave  dig^ 
nity  and  attractiveness  to  the  house  of  God.  The  first 
period  of  Christian,  as  of  all  other  arts,  was  one  of 
symbolism.  The  letters  X  p  and  A  w  were  placed  on 
the  tombs  and  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  Then 
appeared  the  mystical  word  I'xOvCf  afterward  repre- 
sented by  a  fish  car^^ed  and  ptdnted.  See  Ichthus. 
Christ  was  introduced  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  etc.  See 
Christ,  Images  of.  The  parables  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  introduced  with  parallel  scenes  or  snl^Jects 
ftom  the  Old  Testament,  evincing  a  deep  feeling  for 
scriptural  types  and  allegor}'.  Plants  and  animab 
were  used  symbolically,  and  symbols  of  Christian  do^ 
trine  and  life  were  drawn  ftom  the  pagan  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  A  study  ot  the  doctrine, 
customs,  and  spirit  of  the  early  chureh,  as  shown  in  its 
monuments  of  art,  is  a  most  useful  complement  to  the 
study  of  the  writings  of  its  great  minds.  See  Arch.s- 
OLOOT.  The  composition  and  execution  of  the  paint- 
ings and  sculptures  in  the  catacombs  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  immediately  succeeding  ages ;  but  the 
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ttttotB  lived  among  tha  finert  woriu  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man art,  and  drew  from  them  their  technical  knowl- 
edge. At  the  eame  time,  they  were  inspired  by  the 
deep  emotiona  of  the  new  Christian  faith. 

2.  Second  Period  (4th  to  12th  centuries}.~A8  church 
edifices  were  erected,  the  arts  that  had  sprung  up  in 
the  cataoombe  were  tranaplanted  to  the  stately  honse 
of  God,  and,  though  snbordinate  to  tlie  architecture, 
were  developed  into  styles  consistent  with  their  mon- 
umental chameter  and  use,  but  not  without  remon- 
strance from  some  of  the  synods.  See  Iconoclast. 
Mosaic  painting  gradually  supplanted  the  fVesco  style, 
and  in  the  Bysantine  churches  was  applied  with  all 
the  splendor  ot  the  Oriental  fancy.  The  Greek  Church 
permitted  no  sculpture  in  its  edifices  of  woraliip,  but  it 
developed  a  style  of  painting  marked,  in  its  best  peri- 
ods, by  the  dignity  of  its  composition,  the  grandeur 
of  the  outlines,  and  the  expressiveness  of  its  figures 
and  the  brilliancy  of  its  colors.  Later,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mystic  cyduses  of  painting  that  adorned 
the  walls  of  the  churches,  and  even  of  the  altar-pieces, 
was  prescribed  by  the  tbeol<^ians ;  the  colors  to  be 
psed  had  their  symbolical  doctrinal  significance,  and 
were  also  prescribed.  This  led  to  the  stiffness  of 
drawing,  and  thedeadness  of  all  art-feeling,  that  marks 
the  Byzantine  school  after  the  eighth  centuiy. 

In  the  Western  Church  painting  and  sculpture  rap- 
Idly  sank  to  a  most  degraded  technical  condition. 
Among  the  most  important  worka  of  the  period  are 
the  mosaic  paintings  of  Ravenna  and  Rome,  and  the 
bronze  doon  of  Amalfi  and  Verona.  Both  in  its  tech- 
nical knowledge,  and  in  the  rules  of  its  composition, 
the  Byzantine  school  influenced  the  arts,  not  only  of 
Italy,  but  of  all  Europe,  especially  that  of  South  France. 

8.  Third  Period  (I2ih  to  IGth  centuries) -—l  he  ex- 
traordinary  activity  of  tho  twelfth  century  in  £un  pe 
extended  to  every  department  of  life,  and  gave  a  great 
Impulse  to  the  fine  arts,  as  a  means  in  the  hands  of  the 
chorch  to  teach  its  doctrines.  The  purest  religious 
feeling  still  animated  the  artists,  who,  for  piety  of  life, 
were  often  reckoned  superior  to  many  of  the  priests  or 
other  persons  in  holy  orders.  Indeed  the  artists  often 
were  themselves  of  the  holy  orders.  Gradually  (first 
in  Tuscany)  the  sombre  color,  the  formal  composition 
and  stiifneea  of  figure  of  the  decadent  Byzantine  style, 
gave  way  to  better  drawing,  fteer  treatment,  and  Iril- 
Uant  coloring.  In  short.  Christian  art,  for  religious 
chameter  and  technical  merits,  reached  its  highest  cli- 
max under  such  artists  as  Ciroabue,  Giotto,  Orcagna, 
and  FVa  Angelico.  *In  Italy  ftesoo  painting  kept  its 
predominance  in  the  church  edifice,  and  largely  modi- 
fled  the  architecture.  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially during  the  Gothic  period,  sculpture  gained  a 
large  predominance  over  painting,  and  was  confined 
mostly  to  adorning  the  windowa  with  biblical  scenes 
and  subjects.  The  progress  in  sculpture  was  perhaps 
more  tardy  than  that  of  painting.  Its  flrst  works  of 
•xoellence  were  carvings  in  ivory  on  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary  (often  of  complicate  composition).  The 
doors,  doorways,  columns,  pulpits,  altar?,  and  baptis- 
mal fonts  were  covered  with  bronze  or  marble  works, 
often  of  great  merit.  Giotto  and  the  Pisanoa  (18th 
century)  marked  the  first  great  epoch  of  progress  in 
sculpture,  and  introduced  a  perfection  of  composition 
and  execution  hardly  excelled  in  later  timea,  and  nev- 
er surpassed  for  religious  splriL 

During  the  Gothic  period  of  architecture  schools  of 
sculpture  grew  up  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  and 
sculpture  waa  profusely  distributed  in  every  part  of 
the  church  edifice,  especially  in  the  exterior. 

4.  Fotirtk  Period  (16th  to  19th  centuries).— The  in- 
tioduction  of  the  use  of  oil  in  painting,  the  invention 
of  chiaroscuro,  the  growing  devotion  of  the  age  to 
elaasicism,  the  decadence  of  Christian  life  in  the  church, 
all  contributed  to  change  the  character  of  Christian 
art.  What  was  gained  In  technical  knowledge  was 
kat  in  inspiration.    After  the  sublime  compositions  of 


the  massive  genlns  of  Mkhad  Angelo  in  tbs  Sittiiw 
Chapel  and  the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael,  religiooi 
art  fell  ttom  its  pure  character  of  the  preceding  ccn- 
tury  into  a  depth  of  sensoousness  and  eztravagince. 
For  the  next  century,  what  then  existed  that  was  no- 
ble in  art  was  to  be  son^t  mostly  north  of  the  Al^ 
During  the  eighteenth  century  an  almost  cntin  blank 
marks  the  histor}'  of  religions  art. 

6.  JFSflh  Period  (19th  oentnry).~At  the  begimung 
of  thu  century  art  had  sunk  (like  the  eodety  of  tho 
age)  to  the  lowest  sensuousncss,  and  was  separated 
almost  entirely  from  its  divine  mission.  Overbeck, 
Cornelius,  and  Schnorr,  in  Germany,  tried  to  stem  tbr 
tide,  and  return  art  to  the  mission  it  fflled  from  th« 
second  to  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Th^  Isbon  ircre 
seconded  later  by  such  artists  aa  Ary  Schefler  and 
Flandrin  in  France,  and  Holman  Hunt,  and  Millais 
in  England.  The  Cydus  of  Revelation,  now  being  pie* 
pared  by  Comelins  at  Berlin,  is  perhapa  the  most  com- 
plete work  of  Christian  art  ever  undertaken.  Sod^ 
ture  has  not  been  imbued  aa  much  aa  pamtmg  vi^ 
the  religious  feeling  of  its  earlier  history. 

6.  Profewtant  Art, — ^The  Roman  Chnrdi  has  alvaji 
availed  itself  of  all  the  fine  arte  in  ita  worship.  TIm 
Protestant  Church  in  Germany,  while  cutting  mj 
every  work  of  Roman  tendency,  has  always  retain^ 
a  free  use  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  wbidi 
were  rejected  by  the  Reformers  in  England  and  Hol- 
land as  inherently  Popish  in  nature  and  tendcacy, 
and  as  opposed  to  the  second  commandment.  Amen- 
ca  has  inherited  this  feeling  from  the  two  coantiies 
(Holland  and  England)  frcm  which  she  was  colonixcd. 
1  he  art  of  engraving,  however,  ia  freely  used  in  both 
countriea  to  illustrate  religious  books  and  periodkab, 
and  even  the  Bible  itself,  though  the  same  work  voold 
give  ofiTence  if  painted  upon  the  waUa  of  a  cbanb. 
In  the  Church  of  England  there  ia  a  strong  teDdency 
to  return  to  the  use  of  sculpture  and  paintiDg  in  fill- 
ing up  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  and  other  churches. 

7.  The  history  of  religious  art  baa  recently  been 
studied  with  great  zeal.  In  the  Roman  Church  gen- 
erally the  opinion  prevails  that  a  return  to  the  ait  of 
the  ^liddle  Ages,  and  that  alone,  can  bring  bsck  the 
{.  oldcn  a{.c  of  art.  Art  associations  are  efpectallr  nn- 
merous  in  France  and  Germany,  the  litentnre  on  le- 
li^'ious  art  is  becoming  very  extensive,  and  periodi- 
cals exclusively  devoted  to  it  have  been  established  in 
both  countries.  The  Protestsnt  churches  of  Gcrnunr 
are  generally  in  favor  of  making  a  more  extended  nso 
of  art  for  religious  purposes  than  has  been  the  case 
heretofore.  The  church  diet  of  Elberfeld,  in  1851, 
discuf  sed  the  question  of  Protestant  Art  Unions,  and 
in  1858  several  evangelical  societies  were  estaUisbed. 
In  1858,  a  paper  {ChritOichet  Kunetblatf)  devoted  to  tbe 
cultivation  of  religions  art  ftom  a  Protestant  pomt  of 
view  was  established  by  Schnaase,  the  author  of  tbe 
l)est  *' History  of  Plastic  Art,"  In  connection  vith 
Schnorr  von  Karolsfeld,  the  dvector  of  the  arUgalleiy 
in  Dresden,  and  GrCneisen,  court  preacher  at  Stutt- 
gart. 

8.  Literature, — ^The  test  work  on  the  history  of 
Christian  art,  though  not  extending  over  the  entire 
field,  is  Schnaase,  Getehklae  der  biidemden  K^BiU 
(DUsseldorf,  1844-66).  Other  works :  Kugler,  Haai- 
buck  der  Kvnttgetchiehte  (Stuttgart,  8d.  ed.  1855 :  Eng- 
lish translation  [partial]  in  Bohn*a  Ubraiy,  Ilitloneal 
Mcnwci  of  Scufpt.^  Pahi.^  Arrh,^  one,  amd  rnocf.,  Lond. 
1852);  Kinkel,  GeechidUe  der  bildettdm  Kwtufe  hei  df 
Ckristlieken  VSlkem  (Bonn,  1845)  ;  Lord  ISndnj, 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Christian  A  rt  (Lond.  1847,  3 
vols.8vo);  GVscAfcA/edrrAfalfrff  (Berlin,  1847,  truu- 
lated  Into  English) ;  Lobke,  Kmsiy^ehichte  (Stott- 
gart,  1864);  Geschidde  der  Platlik  (Leipzig,  1868); 
Piper,  Mythoiogie  md  SymbcHh  der  CkristOchtn  Kvad 
CW'eimar,  1851-66);  Mn.  Jameson,  Legends  of  Chris- 
iian  A  rt,  etc.  (Bost.  1866) ;  Womnm,  JS^xeht  of  /aif^ 
ing  (London,  1865);  Jarves,  AH  Stvdiea  (N.  Y.  1861> 
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ART,  Jewuh  (nb9p,  mtUbtV,  worlr,  as  elsewhera 
rendered),  Exod.  zzx,  25;  2  Chion.  xvi,  U  (rt'xvi}, 
elsewhere  '<  craft,"  '<  occapation"),  Acts  xvU,  29; 
Wisd.  xlT,  4;  xvO,  7  Opyoi/,  "work"),  Ecclus.  xllx, 
1  (rpaavtai,  to  db,  "  practise**)!  Acts  xix,  19.  (See 
Cleghom,  ffisi,  of  Anc,  and  Mod,  Art,  Edlnb.  1848; 
Bochette,  Lecture*  m  Anc.  Art,  Lond.  1854;  Gogler, 
Kuntt  der  Hebrdcr,  Landshot,  1614 ;  Pe  Sanlcy,  JJitt. 
deVArt  Judatque,  Par.  1858.)    See  A rtipicer. 

The  mdiments  of  the  arts,  which  arc  now  among 
civflized  nations  broagfat  to  such  an  admirable  state 
of  perfection,  exist  also  among  the  mdest  nations, 
whence  we  infer  that  they  mast  have  originated  part- 
ly in  necessity  and  partly  in  accident.    At  first  their 
processes  were  doubtless  very  imperfect  and  very  lim- 
ited; bnt  the  inquisitive  and  active  mind  of  man,  im- 
pelled by  his  wants,  ioon  enlarged  and  improved  them. 
Accordingly,  in  the  fourth  generation  fh>m  Adam,  we 
find  mention  made  of  **  Tubal-Cain,  an  instructor  of 
every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron ;"  and  also  of  Jubal, 
as  '^  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  or- 
gan ;"  but  in  the  fragments  of  antedilnyian  history 
preserved  by  Moses,  there  is  nothing  more  explicit  on 
this  subject,  as  the  book  of  Genesis  appears  to  be  de- 
signed chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  tlie  history  of  the 
Moeaic  legislation.     See  Antediluvxaks.    The  first 
man  undoubtedly  kept  his  children  and  other  descend- 
ants abont  him  as  long  as  possible,  and  exercised  pa- 
ternal authority  over  them.    Cain  was  the  first  who 
separated  from  his  father's  society,  and  he  was  im- 
pelled to  this  step  tlirough  fear  of  punishment  for  the 
murder  of  his  brother.    In  the  course  of  time  various 
motives,  such  as  a  desire  to  obtain  land  for  cultivation 
or  pasturage  for  cattle,  might  induce  others  to  follow 
his  example.     Thus  there  arose  separate  families, 
which  were  governed  by  their  own  patriarchs.    When 
families  had  increased  to  tribes  and  nations,  we  find 
that  men  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  art*.     (See  Kitto*s  Dm^  Bible  lUu*- 
tratUms,  1st  series,  4th  week.  Sat.)    The  &mily  of 
Noah  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  first  principles 
of  civn  society  and  of  the  infant  arts  which  had  exist- 
ed before  the  Delnge,  and  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob 
it  appears  that  the  laboring  class  comprehended  hus- 
bandmen, mechanics,  artist^  and  merchants.    Ezypt, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  excelled  all  other  na- 
tions in  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  as  may  be  sufficient- 
ly proved  by  the  extraordinary  magnitude  and  per- 
manency of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  the  magnificent 
temples  dedicated  to  their  godn,  and  the  splendid  obe- 
lisks erected  in  honor  of  their  kings.    The  learning  of 
the  Efcyptians  lias  been  made  known  to  us  by  the  sa- 
cred historian.    By  this  record  we  have  been  taught 
to  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  this  ancient  people,  and  to 
feel  astonishment  at  the  nature  of  their  institutionii, 
the  extmt  of  their  learning,  and  the  perfection  they 
had  attained  in  the  arts  at  so  early  a  period.     Moses, 
it  ii  true,  did  not  enact  any  special  laws  in  fkvor  of 
the  arts  among  the  Hebrews,  nor  did  he  interdict  or 
endeavor  to  lessen  them  in  the  estimation  of  the  peo- 
ple, bnt,  on  the  contrary,  speaks  in  praise  of  artificers 
(Exod.  XXXV,  80, 85).    The  descendants  of  Jacob  hav- 
ing  lived  on  terms  of  amity  with  their  neighbors  of 
Misraim,  **antil  another  king  arose  who  knew  not 
Joseph,"  they  undoubtedly  borrowed  fVom  them  many 
•f  their  instruments  of  agriculture,  of  commerce,  and 
of  Inxnry,  sad  as  the  artists  of  Esypt  descended  to 
depict  tb«  minutest  particulars  of  their  household  ar- 
rangements, and  every  circumstance  connected  with 
their  national  habits  and  observances  was  faithfully 
represented,  we  have  the  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
zespectin^  the  arts  and  usages  which  prevailed  among 
the  Hebfrewa.     See  Eotpt.    No  one  can  pretend  to 
doubt  that  the  scriptural  narrative  is  singularly  Illus- 
trated and  confirmed  by  the  monuments.    A  rich  vein 
of  illustration  is  thus  opened  by  comparing  the  various 
pvocessea  depicted  on  those  monuments  with  the  state- 


ments  scattered  throughout  the  inspired  records,  more 
espedally  the  numerous  metaphors  employed  by  the 
prophets  in  relation  to  many  of  these  arts  and  manu- 
factures ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabetical  series,  give  descriptive  particulars  of  the 
various  arts  as  practised  among  the  Egyptians,  presum- 
ing that  those  subsequently  practised  by  the  Hebrews 
differed  but  little  fh>m  them.     See  Cabpemter. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Joshua  a  place  was  expressly 
allotted  by  Joab  to  artificers ;  it  was  called  the  valley 
of  craftsmen,  0*^0*^11  K%  (1  Chron.  iv,  14;  comp.  Keh. 

xi,  35).  See  Craftsmah.  About  this  time  mention 
is  also  made  of  artificers  in  gold  and  silver  (Judg.  xvii, 
8,  5).  See  Mbtau  Some  of  tlie  less  complicated  in- 
struments used  in  agriculture  every  one  made  for  him- 
self. The  women  spun,  wove,  and  embroidered;  they 
made  clotliing,  not  only  for  their  Ikmilies,  but  for  sale 
(Exod.  XXXV,  25).  See  WoxAx.  Artificers  among 
the  Hebrews  were  not,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  servants  and  slaves,  but  men  of  some  rank,  and 
as  luxury  increased,  they  became  very  numerous  (Jer. 
xxiv,  1 ;  xxix,  2).  See  Handicraft.  In  the  time 
of  David  and  Solomon  there  were  Israelites  who  un-- 
derstood  the  construction  of  temples  and  palaces,  but 
they  were  still  inferior  to  the  lyrians,  from  whom 
they  were  willing  to  receive  instruction  (1  Chron.  xiv, 
1 ;  xxit,  15).  See  Architecture.  During  the  cap- 
tivity many  of  the  Hebrews  applied  themselves  to  the 
arts  and  merchandise ;  and  subsequentl}*,  when  they 
were  scattered  abroad  among  different  nations,  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  arts  became  so  popular  that  the  Talmud- 
ists  taught  that  all  parents  should  have  their  children 
instructed  in  some  art  or  handicraft  They  mention 
many  learned  men  of  their  nation  who  practised  some 
kind  of  manual  labor,  or,  as  we  should  term  it,  fol- 
lowed some  trade ;  and  we  find  the  chrcumstanoe  f^ 
qnently  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xiil, 
55 ;  Acts  ix,  43 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  14,  etc.).  The  Jews,  like 
other  nations  of  their  time,  reckoned  certain  trades  in- 
famous ;  among  these,  the  Babbins  classed  the  drivers 
of  asses  and  camels,  barbers,  sailors,  shepherds,  and 
inn-keepers,  placing  them  on  a  level  with  robbers. 
See  Publican.  The  more  eminent  Greek  tradesmen 
in  the  apostolic  age  were  united,  it  appears,  in  a  sort 
of  corporation  or  society  (Acta  xix,  25),  and  such  was 
probably  the  case  with  the  Jews  also.    See  Mechavic. 

Artftba  C^"Pv\  a  ^"^7  measure  used  by  the 
Babylonians  (Herod,  i,  192),  containing  seventy-two 
sextarii  according  to  Epiphanius  (<ie  Pondenb,  e( 
ifeiu.)  and  Isidore  of  SevUle  (lib.  xvi,  Origen);  or, 
accor^ng  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot*s  tables,  one  bushel,  one 
gallon,  and  one  pint,  allowing,  with  him,  four  pecka 
and  six  pints  to  the  medimnus,  and  one  pint  to  the 
chcenix  (for  it  was  equal  to  1  medimnus  +  2  cho^ 
nices).  It  is  found  only  in  the  apocryphal  Daniel,  or 
Dan.  xiv,  8,  Vulg.  (Auth.  Vera.  '*  measure,"  Bel,Ter. 
8).    See  Mbaburb. 

Artazer^zes,  the  Greek  form  CApra^f p^irc)  ^ 
the  name,  or  rather  title,  of  several  Persian  Ungs  (or 
each  of  which  see  fhlly  in  Smithes  Diet,  of  Clou,  Biog. 
s.  v.),  and  applied  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  to  several  of 
them  occurring  in  the  O.  T.  The  Hebrew  fbrm  (Ar- 
taehshast\  KnOlSHn*;i»,  Ezra  vii,  1,  7;  or  Artat^ 
tkoM,  Kn»anri7»,  Eara  iv,  8, 11,  26 ;  vi,  14 ;  once 
A  rtaekihatki(/,  fitPlOOnPl'lK,  Eara  Iv,  7 ;  Sept.  'Ap&a- 
ffao^a)  is  a  slight  corruption  of  indrm'ISt,  which 
letters  De  Sacy  has  deciphered  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Nakshi  Rurtam,  and  which  he  vocalizes  Artahsketr 
(A  ntiq.  d,  I.  Perae,  p.  100).  Gesenius  pronounces  them 
Artachihatr ;  and,  by  assuming  the  easy  change  of  r 
into  s,  and  the  transposition  of  the  s,  makes  Artach- 
shast  vcrj'  closely  represent  its  prototype  (Thet,  Heb, 
p.  155),  The  word  is  a  compound,  the  first  element  of 
which,  orfo—found  in  scvend  Persian  names — is  gen- 
erally admitted  to  mean  great;  the  latter  part  being 
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the  Zend  kk^ethro,  king  (LaBsen,  in  the  Z^UdmJi  fSar 
d,  Kunde  d,  Morgeid,  vi,  161  sq.).  Thus  the  sense  of 
ffreai  toarrior  (juyag  apfitot\  which  Herodotus  (vi,  98) 
assigned  to  the  Greek  tonn  Artaxerzes,  accords  with 
that  which  etymology  (see  Lassen,  Ktikchrifi^  p.  86) 
discovers  in  the  original  Persian  title  (particularly 
when  we  consider  that  as  the  king  could  only  be 
chosen  from  the  soldier-caste — from  the  Kthatrijftu — 
warrior  and  lung  are  so  far  cognate  terms) ;  although 
Pott,  according  to  his  etymology  of  Xtrxet,  takes  Ar- 
taxerxes  to  be  more  than  equivalent  to  Artachshatr — 
to  be  "magnus  regum  rex"  {Etym,  Fonch.  i,  p.  Ixvii). 
See  Cuneiform  Inscbiftioms  ;  Hieroglyphics. 

Cunelfonn.     |  TffSl  ^frKf  1^^  tfiX. 
I  A     r     t      Ich  9k    d     a    , 


HieroglTphic.     _____^ 

A  r         d      th  sh  8 

Ancient  Asnyrlan  and  Egyptian  forms  of  tlie  name  Artazerxes. 

1.  The  Persian  king  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
adversaries  of  the  Jews,  obstructed  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  from  his  time  to  that  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia  (Ezra  iv,  7-24).  The  monarch  here  referred  to 
is  probably  (see  Ahasuerus)  not  CambyHM  (as  Jose- 
plius  says,  ^In/.  xl,  2, 1),  but  the  Immediate  predecessor 
of  Darius  Hystaspis,  and  can  be  no  other  than  the  Ma- 
gian  impostor  Smerdts  (Z/iep^c^),  who  seized  on  the 
throne  B.C.  522,  and  was  murdered  after  a  usurpation 
of  less  than  eight  months  (Herod,  iii,  61-78).  Profane 
historians,  indeed,  hAve  not  mentioned  him  under  the 
title  of  Artaxerxes;  but  neither  do  Herodotus  and 
Justin  (the  latter  of  whom  calls  him  Oropastet,  i,  9) 
agree  in  his  name  (see  Berthean,  GeKk,  d,  Itr,  p.  897). 
See  Smerdis. 

2.  As  to  the  aeeond  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  whose  reign  Ezra  led  a  second  colon}*  of  the  Jewish 
exiles  back  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii,  1  sq.),  the  opinions 
are  divided  between  Xems  (with  Michaelis  in  loc. ; 
Jahn,  Einl.  II,  i,  276;  Arckdol.  II,  i,  259;  De  Wette, 
Ekd,  §  195,  and  others)  and  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longi^ 
mannu  (so  H.  Michaelis ;  Offerhaus ;  Eichhorn,  J^W. 
iii,  697;  Bertholdt,  Einl,  iii,  989;  Gesenius,  Tkemur, 
p.  156;  Kleinert,  in  the  DorpcU,  BtUr,  t,  1;  Keil, 
CArofi.  p.  103 ;  Archinard,  Chrcmtogy^  p.  128,  and  many 
others).  Josephus  (^Ani,  xi,  5,  6)  calls  him  Xerxes; 
but,  from  various  considerations  (chiefly  that  because 
the  first  portion  of  the  book  of  Ezra  relates  to  Darius 
Hystaspis,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  next  king  spoken 
of  must  be  his  successor  Xerxes ;  that  Nehemiah's  ab- 
sence of  twelve  years  is  ample  to  allow  the  conAision 
in  the  infant  colony  under  the  merely  moral  sway  of 
Ezra ;  and  that  Josephus  likewise  confounds  the  Ar- 
taxerxes of  Nehemiah  with  Xerxes,  while  the  author 
of  the  apocryphal  version  of  Esdras  [1  Esdr.  ii,  17 ; 
vii,  4 ;  viii,  8]  correctly  calls  both  these  kings  Arta- 
xerxes, a  name,  moreover,  more  like  the  Heb.  form, 
and  in  that  case  not  conflicting  with  the  distinctive 
title  of  Xerxes  in  Esther),  it  is  nearly  certain  that  (as 
in  Syncell.  Cknm.  p.  251)  he  is  the  same  with  the  iMrd 
Artaxerxes,  the  Persian  king  who,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  reign,  considerately  allowed  Nehemiah  to 
go  to  Jerusalem  for  the  furtherance  of  purely  national 
objects,  invested  him  with  the  government  of  his  own 
people,  and  allowed  him  to  remain  there  for  twelve 
3rearB  (Neh.  ii,  1  sq. ;  v,  14).  It  is  almost  unanimous- 
ly agieed  that  the  king  here  intended  is  Artaxfrxea 
Longmiimu(^Apralipltl^  [otherwbe  'Apro^cp^i/Ci  Bahr 
ad  Clet,  p.  166, 175]).  See  Nehemiah.  As  this  prince 
begpn  to  reign  B.C.  466,  the  restoration  nnder  Ezra 
will  fkll  in  B.C.  459,  and  the  first  under  Nehemiah  in 
B.0. 446.  See  the  Meth,  Quart,  Review,  July,  1850,  p. 
495.  Others  (as  J.  D.  Michaelis)  understand  ^rta- 
aerasff  Mnefnon  (reigned  B.C.  404-^9)  to  lie  meant 
(oomp.  Neh.  xiii,  28,  with  Josephus,  AfU,  xi,  8,  8  and 


4) ;  but  Bertholdt  (£m^.  iii,  1014)  shows  that  the  age 
of  Eliashib  (q.  v.)  will  not  allow  this  (comp.  Neh.  iii, 
1,  with  xii,  1,  10) ;  for  Eliashib,  who  was  higb-priest 
when  Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  1),  L  e. 
on  this  last  supposition,  B.C.  885,  was  grandson  of 
Jeshna  (Neh.  xii,  10),  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Zcmb- 
babel  (Ezra  iii,  2),  B.C.  585.  We  cannot  think  that  the 
grandfather  and  grandson  were  separated  by  an  inter- 
val of  150  years.  Besides,  as  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
were  contemporaries  (Neh.  viii,  9),  this  theoiy  trans- 
fers the  whole  history  contained  in  Ezra  vii,  ad  fin., 
and  Nehemiah  to  this  date,  and  it  is  hard  to  belieTe 
that  in  this  critical  period  of  Jewish  annals  there  are 
no  events  recorded  between  the  reigns  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis (Ezra  vi)  and  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  As  already 
obsierved,  there  are  again  some  who  maintain  that  as 
Darius  Hystaspis  is  the  king  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Ezra,  the  king  mentioned  next  after  him,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh,  must  be  Xerxes,  and  thus  tbey 
distinguish  three  Persian  kings  called  Artaxerxes  in 
the  Old  Testament,  (1)  Smerdis  in  Ezra  iv,  (2)  Xerxes 
in  Ezra  vii,  and  (3)  Artaxerxes  Lon^imanus  in  Nehe- 
miah. But  (in  aiddition  to  the  arguments  above)  it  is 
almost  demonstrable  that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasnenis  of 
the  book  of  Esther  [see  Ahasuerus],  and  it  is  hard 
to  suppose  that  besides  his  ordlnaiy  name  he  would 
have  been  called  both  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  in 
the  0.  T.  It  seems,  too,  very  probable  that  the  polic}* 
of  Neh.  ii  was  a  continuation  and  renewal  of  that  of 
Ezra  vii,  and  that  the  same  king  was  the  author  of 
both.  Now  it  is  not  possible  for  Xerxes  to  be  the  Ar- 
taxerxes of  Nehemiah,  as  Josephus  asserts  {Ant,  xi, 
5,  6),  for  Xerxes  only  reigned  21  years,  whereas  Ne- 
hemiah (xiii,  6)  speaks  of  the  82d  year  of  Artaxerxes. 
Nor  is  it  necessar}'  to  believe  that  the  book  of  Ezra  is 
a  strictly  continuous  history.  It  is  evident  from  the 
first  words  of  ch.  vii  that  there  is  a  pause  at  the  end 
of  ch.  vi.  Indeed,  as  ch.  vi  concludes  in  the  6th  year 
of  Darius,  and  ch.  vii  tei^ins  with  the  7th  year  of  Ar- 
taxerxes, we  cannot  even  believe  the  latter  king  to  be 
Xerxes  without  assuming  an  interval  of  36  years  (B.C. 
516-479)  between  the  chapters,  and  it  is  not  more  di^ 
ficult  to  imagine  one  of  56,  which  will  carry  us  to  B.C. 
459,  the  7th  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  IVe 
conclude,  therefore,  that  this  is  the  king  of  Persia  un- 
der whom  both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  carried  on  their 
woik;  that  in  B.C.  457  he  sent  Ezra  to  Jerusalem; 
that  after  13  years  it  became  evident  that  a  civil  as 
well  as  an  ecclesiastical  head  was  required  for  the  new 
settlement,  and  therefore  that  in  446  he  allowed  Nehe> 
miah  to  go  up  in  the  latter  capacity.  From  the  testi- 
mony of  profane  historians,  this  king  appears  remark- 
able among  Persian  monarchs  for  wisdom  and  right 
feeling,  and  with  this  character  his  conduct  to  the 
Jews  coincides  (Died,  xi,  71). 

Artaxerxes  I,  sumamed  Loxoucaxus  (Gr.  Mo- 
cpox^pf  long-Jumded),  ttom  the  circumstance  that  his 
right  hand  was  longer  than  his  left  (Plutarch,  Ariax. 
1),  was  king  of  Persia  for  forty  years,  B.C.  465-425 
[strictly  466-425]  (Diod.  xi,  69 ;  xii,  G4 ;  Thnc.  iv,  50). 
He  ascended  the  throne  after  his  father,  Xerxes  I.  had 
been  murdered  by  Artabanus,  and  after  he  had  him- 
self put  to  death  his  own  brother  Darius,  at  the  inst»« 
gation  of  Artabanus  (Justin,  iii,  1 ;  Ctesias  ap.  Phot. 
Bihl,  p.  40,  a,  ed.  Bekk.).  His  reign  is  chari^^crizeft 
(Plut.  ut  tup.)  as  wise  and  temperate,  but  St  was  dis- 
turl)ed  l>y  several  dangerous  insurrections  of  the  sa- 
traps ;  and  after  the  reduction  of  there,  by  a  reroU  of 
the  Egyptians  (B.C.  462  [Clinton,  460]),  in  the  eonrsa 
of  which  the  Athenians  became  involved,  and  gained 
two  memorable  victories  over  the  forces  of  Artaxerxes 
(B.C.  449),  the  one  by  land  and  the  other  by  sea  (Diod. 
xii,  4;  Thucyd.  i,  104  sq.).  This  is  aaid  to  have  led 
to  a  treaty  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  on  terms 
very  favorable,  to  the  former  (ThirlwaU*s  ffislcry  r/ 
Greece^  1,  804 ;  Smith*s  Hist,  of  Greece^  p.  262).  Ar- 
taxerxes appears  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
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nigii  in  pMce.    He  mi  saccMded  by  his  r<m  Xerxtt 

II  (Clinioo,  FatH  ffeU.  ii,  880). 

Ar'tdmaa  (^kpTifuiQ  for  'Apnfiidutpoc,  ArtemidO" 
fM,  L  e.  p0M  iif  Diama)  occnn  once  Cnt.  ili,  12)  as 
the  name  of  an  esteemed  disciple  in  connection  with 
Tychicbns,  one  of  whom  Paul  designed  to  send  into 
Cnte  to  sapplj  the  place  of  Titos,  when  he  invited 
tlie  latter  to  visit  him  at  Nicopolis.  A.D.  88.  Eccle- 
alutical  tradition  malLes  him  to  hare  been  bishop  of 
Ljstra. 

ArtSmifl.    See  Dxaka. 

ArtSmoa    See  MAiirsAtL. 

Artemon,  a  heretic,  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
centuiy.  Little  is  known  of  his  history  •  even  his 
name  b  somettmss  given  Artemon  and  sometimes  Ar- 
tenus.  The  principal  sources  of  our  scanty  informa- 
tion are  Eosebins,  Ecd,  Hist,  v,  28,  where  he  uses  the 
nsme  Artemon,  and  vii,  30,  where  it  is  Artemas ;  Tho- 
odoret,  Ilant.  Fab.  Epif,  ii,  4  ;  Epiphanius,  Utar,  Ixv, 
1, 4 ;  Pbotlus,  BiblioUi,  48.  Ensebius  cites  names  of 
writers  against  Artemon,  and  gives  some  hints  of  his 
doctrine  as  being  the  same  with  that  of  Theodotus  the 
ttnner,  viz.  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man.  Theodoret 
(L  c.)  says  tliat  Artemon  believed  in  God  the  creator, 
bat  asserted  Christ  to  l)e  a  mere  man ;  bom  of  a  vir- 
gin, however,  and  superior  to  the  prophets.  Eusebi- 
08  speaks  of  Artemon  and  his  followers  as  abandon- 
ing the  Scriptures  for  *'  syllogisms  and  geometry.'* 
He  states  also  that  Paul  of  Samosata  revhed  the  her- 
esy of  Artemon.  Schleiermacher  (^Theoi.  Zdtschrift^ 
1SS2,  ill,  295  sq. ;  translated  by  Moses  Stuart  in  Bibl, 
Stpontorjf^  V,  8ftl  sq.)  goes  into  a  careful  examination 
of  the  fragments  of  our  knowledge  about  Artemon, 
and  adopts  the  view  previously  given  out  by  Genna- 
dlos  of  Harseillea,  that  Artemon  was,  in  reality,  a  Sa- 
belliin.  See  also  Lardner,  Works,  ii,  403  sq. ;  Schaff- 
kiDMD,  Hutoria  A  rt  inonia  el  A  riemotUtarum,  Leipzig, 
1737, 4to;  Domer,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  ofChr'tA^  div. 
i,  vol  ii,  8 ;  Neander,  CAirrcA  History,  i,  680. 

Artemonites,  followers  of  Artemon  (q.  v.).  A 
nun  remnant  of  the  Artemonites  existed  in  the  third 
centary.— Eoseb.  Ck.  Hist,  v,  28. 

Article,  iw  Grammar.  Of  this  part  of  spoech, 
bat  one  kind,  the  dejuute  article,  requires  any  consid^ 
eration  here,  since  the  indefinite  article  in  those  lan- 
guges  where  it  is  grammatically  treated  as  a  peculiar 
form  is,  after  all,  but  a  modification  of  the  numeral 
for  OM  (Or.  fir,  iv6i\  Lat.  iMtu;  French,  tm;  Germ. 
OB;  £a^.  an,  etc.).  In  Hebrew  the  definite  article  is 
denoted  by  the  syllable  T\  prefixed  to  the  noun  (or 
other  word  so  employed),  and  the  Daj^sh  forte  insert- 
ed in  the  following  letter  (whenever  this  will  admit) 
shom  tliat  this  was  bat  a  contraction  for  some  older 
fonn,  probably  bsi  (or  perhaps  a  modified  form  of  the 
deooiutrative  pronoun  n^X),  corresponding  to  the  Ar- 
abic a/  or  ei^  which  in  like  manner  assimilates  its  last 
letter  to  that  of  many  words  with  which  it  is  joined, 
lo  Cbaldee  and  Sjriac,  however,  this  prefix  is  never 
employed,  but  in  its  stead  the  letter  X  (or  syllable  ah) 
»  ^tppfnded  to  the  noun,  which  is  then  said  to  be  in 
tbp  **  definite  or  emphatic  state."  In  the  Greek  lan- 
iruage,  on  the  other  hand,  the  article  is  pronominal  in 
f'.rm  and  constrnction,  being,  in  fact,  originally  (e.  g. 
in  Homer)  actually  a  dsmonstratme  pronoun.  The 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  biblical  criticism, 
sod  that  for  the  interest  connected  with  which  the 
Mbject  u  here  iatrodnced,  is  the  fkvquent  omusion 
of  the  definite  airticle  in  the  New  Testament,  where  in 
eUssical  Greek  ita  presence  is  grammatically  requisite. 
Bishop  MiddletoD  has  treated  copiously  of  this  peculi- 
arity (AocfTMe  of  ike  Greek  ArtieU,  Lend.  1824,  and 
often  since);  but  many  of  the  ** canons'*  that  he  lays 
down  for  its  nse  or  disuse,  upon  wliich  important  theo- 
logical eonclnsions  have  often  been  made  to  depend, 
are  highly  fandfal,  and  nnsnpported  by  general  Hel- 


lenistic naage.  The  idiom  in  question  is,  in  fiict,  noth« 
ing  more  than  a  transfer  of  the  Hebrew  laws  for  the 
omission  or  insertion  of  the  article  prefix,  which  may 
bo  found  clearly  drawn  out  in  Nordheimer's  Heb.  Gram, 
ii,  §  716-729,  especially  §  717,  718;  and  depend  upon 
this  essential  principle,  that  the  article  may  be  omit- 
ted before  any  word  that  is  regarded  as  lieing  already 
sstJjuieMtiy  defante,  either  by  reason  of  being  in  con- 
struction with  another  noun,  adjective,  pronoun,  or 
other  qualifying  term,  or  by  being  distinctive  in  itself, 
so  as  not  to  he  specially  liable  to  misinterpretation. 

Article  (Xoyoc)  ov  Aorbemext  (1  Mace,  xiii,  29 ; 
2  Mace,  xiv,  28).     See  Alliance. 

Articles  of  Faith,  statements  of  the  main  points 
of  belief  of  any  single  church  framed  by  authority  of 
the  church,  and  binding  upon  its  ministers  or  mem- 
bers, or  upon  both.  Some  object  to  Articles  of  Faith. 
Among  the  grounds  of  objection  are  the  following, 
viz.  that  they  infringe  Christian  liberty,  and  super- 
sede the  Scriptures  by  substituting  in  their  place  a 
number  of  humanly-formed  propositions ;  tliat  to  ex- 
hibit the  Christian  faith  in  any  limited  number  of 
statements  is  virtually  to  declare  that  all  besides  is 
superfluous.  It  is  objected,  also,  that  such  articles 
nourish  hypocrisy,  and  hinder  advancement  in  divine 
knowledge.  "  If  employed  at  all,*'  it  ia  said,  "they 
should  be  in  the  words  of  Scripture.**  The  advocates 
for  "articles  of  faith,**  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  it 
is  not  their  purpose  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  Christianity 
in  any  number  of  propositions,  but  merely  to  set  forth 
the  belief  of  a  given  church  upon  the  leading  truths  of 
religion,  as  well  as  upon  those  matters  which  have  at 
any  period  been  subjects  of  heretical  corruption  or  of 
controversy,  and  respecting  which  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  agreement  among  such  as  are  to  be 
members  of  the  same  church ;  that  articles  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  guides  through  the  whole  voyage  of 
Christian  inquiry,  but  only  beacon-lights  to  inform 
the  mariner  where  lie  those  rocks  and  shoals  on  which 
preceding  voyagers  have  made  shipwreck.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  necessitj*  for  such  articlcF,  because  the 
sense  of  Scripture  upon  any  one  point  of  fkith  lies  scat- 
tered over  too  large  a  surface  to  be  easily  collected  for 
himself  by  every  individual  member  of  the  church; 
that  scriptural  truths  are  as  capable  as  any  other  of 
being  translated  into  common  language;  and  that  con- 
troversies within  the  church  upon  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  would  abound,  if  the  church  itself  should 
give  no  interpretation  of  them  (comp.  Bom.  vi,  17 ;  2 
Tim.  i,  13).  — Buck,  Theol.  Diet.;  Eden,  TheoL  Diet. 
See  CoNFEssioxfl ;  Creeds. 

ARTICLES,  Lambeth.  The  Calvhiistic  doctrine 
concerning  Predestination,  Free-will,  etc.,  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  vehement  disputes  on  the  Continent, 
had  been  brought  into  England  by  the  refugees,  and 
gained  preat  footing,  about  the  year  1694,  at  Cam- 
bridge, by  the  influence  of  Cartwright,  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet professor.  Barret,  a  fellow  of  Cains  College, 
preached  ad  derwn  against  Calvin*s  doctrines.  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift  at  first  took  Barret*s  part;  but  at  last, 
urged  by  the  heads  of  colleges,  sent  for  him  to  Lam- 
beth, and  directed  him  not  to  preach  such  doctrine 
again.  Dr.  Wb^ttaker,  the  regius  professor,  support- 
ed the  novel  doctrines ;  and  this  party,  having  stated 
the  controversy  to  their  own  liking,  drew  up  nine  ar- 
ticles into  form,  and  laid  them  before  Archbishop 
Whitgift,  who  called,  November  10th,  an  assembly  at 
Lambeth  to  consider  the  question,  consisting  of  Fletch- 
er, the  elect  of  London;  Vaughan,  elect  of  Bangor; 
Trindall,  dean  of  Ely;  and  Whittaker  and  the  Cam- 
bridge divines.  They  drew  up  the  following  nine  ar- 
ticles, known  as  the  "  Lambeth  Articles  :**  **  1.  God 
hath  fhmi  eternity  predestinated  certain  persons  to 
life,  and  hath  reprobated  certain  persons  unto  death. 
2.  The  moving  or  efiUcient  cause  of  predestination  unto 
life  ia  not  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance,  or 
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of  good  woika,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  peiBoni 
predeetinated,  but  the  alone  will  of  God's  good  pleas- 
ure. 8.  The  predestinati  are  a  predetermined  and  cer^ 
tain  number,  which  can  neither  be  lessened  nor  in- 
creased. 4.  Such  as  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation 
shall  inoTitably  be  condemned  on  account  of  their 
sins.  5.  The  true,  lively,  and  justifying  faith,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  justifying,  is  not  extinguished,  doth 
not  utterly  fail,  doth  not  vanish  away  in  the  elect, 
either  fiMily  or  totally.  6.  A  true  believer— 4hat  is, 
one  who  is  endued  with  justifying  faith — is  certified 
by  the  full  assurance  of  faith  that  his  sins  are  forgiven, 
and  that  he  shall  be  everlastingly  saved  by  Christ. 
7.  Saving  grace  is  not  allowed,  is  not  imparted,  is  not 
granted  to  all  men,  by  which  they  may  be  saved  if 
they  will.  8.  No  man  is  able  to  come  to  Christ  un- 
less it  be  given  him,  and  unless  the  Father  draw  him ; 
and  all  men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father,  that  they 
may  come  to  his  Son.  9.  It  is  not  in  the  will  or  power 
of  every  man  to  be  saved."  The  archbishop  approved 
the  articles  Nov.  20,  1596,  and  sent  them  to  Cam- 
bridge; but  the  queen  ordered  them  to  be  recalled, 
and  censored  Whitgift  severely.  As  the  meeting  at 
Lambeth  was  not  a  lawful  synod,  its  resolutions  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  act  of  the  church  of  that  day ; 
nor,  indeed,  in  any  other  light  than  as  declaring  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  church  authorities  of  that  period 
upon  the  subject  of  predestination.  The  very  effort 
to  enact  them  seems  to  show  that  the  Calvinistlc  bish- 
ops of  the  time  were  not  satisfied  that  the  Thlrt}'-nlne 
Articles  were  Calvinistic— Collier,  Eccl,  Hist,  vii,  187; 
Hard  wick,  Ifist.  o/*89  Artidesy  ch.  vil,  and  Appendix, 
No.  vi;  Strype's  Whiigift,  p.  462;  Browne  (M  88  Ar- 
tic1e»,  p.  879. 

ARTICLES  OF  Perth,  five  articles  agreed  upon  at 
a  Qenoral  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  con- 
vened at  Perth  by  command  of  James  VI  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1618.  These  articles  enjoined  kneeling  at 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  observance  of  Christmas,  Good 
Friday,  Easter,  and  Pentecost,  and  confirmation,  and 
sanctioned  the  private  administration  of  baptism  and 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  were  highly  obnoxious 
to  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  not  only  on  their 
own  account,  but  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  change  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  church ;  and  because  they 
were  adopted  without  f^ee  discussion  in  the  Assembly, 
and  in  mere  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  king,  who 
was  also  regarded  as  liaving  unduly  interfered  with 
the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  itself.  They  were, 
however,  ratified  by  the  Parliament  on  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1621 — ^a  day  long  remembered  in  Scotland  as 
BUick  Saturday — were  enforced  by  the  Court  of  High 
Commission,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  subjects  of 
that  contention  between  ths  king  and  the  people  which 
produced  results  so  grave  and  sad  for  both  in  the  sub- 
sequent reign.  The  General  Assembly  of  Glasgow  in 
1638  declared  that  of  Perth  to  have  been  ^'  unfree, 
unlawful,  and  null,"  and  condemned  the  Five  Arti- 
cles. —  Chambers's  Eneyclopadia,  s.  v. ;  Calderwood, 
mstortf  of  Church  of  ScoUand^  vol.  ii;  Hetherington, 
Chm-eh  of  Scotland,  i,  239. 

ARTICLES  OF  ScHMALKALD.— -The  Protestants 
had  formed  the  Schmalkaldic  League  (q.  v.)  in  1681, 
and  the  emperor,  by  the  Religious  Peace  of  1532,  had 
agreed  to  maintain  the  states  quo  until  a  council  should 
meet  to  settle  all  questioni.  He  endeavored  to  have 
a  papal  council  called  in  1637 ;  but  the  Wittenberg 
divines,  not  willing  to  trust  such  a  body,  agreed  to 
certain  articles  drawn  up  by  Luther,  and  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  electors,  princes,  and  states  at 
Schmalkald  (Feb.  16,  1637).  They  were  principally 
designed  to  show  bow  far  the  Lutherans  were  disposed 
to  go  in  order  to  avoid  a  final  rupture  with  Rome,  and 
in  what  sense  they  were  willing  to  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  presence  in  the  Eucharist.  In  these  arti- 
cles opposition  to  the  Romish  doctrine  is  very  strongly 
ezprened.     The  articles  afterward  became  one  of  the 


aothoritative  symbolical  books  of  the  Luthaw  Chaicfa. 
Dr.  Murdoch,  in  his  notes  to  Mosheim  (Cft.  /fiitoy 
cent,  xvi,  sec.  i,  ch.  ill,  J  9),  gives  the  foUowing  so* 
count  of  them :  **  The  Augsburg  ConfessioD  vss  ia. 
tended  to  soften  prejudice  against  the  lAitherans,  isd 
to  conciliate  the  good- will  of  the  Catholics.   Of  conm, 
the  gentle  Melancthon  was  employed  to  write  it  The 
Articles  of  Schmalkald,  on  the  contraiy,  were  a  prep- 
aration  for  a  campaign  against  an  enemy  with  vkon 
no  compromise  was  deemed  possible,  and  in  wbieb 
victory  or  death  was  the  only  alternative.    Of  coone, 
all  delicacy  toward  the  Catholics  was  dispensed  with, 
and  Luther's  fiery  style  was  chosen,  and  albwed  full 
scope.     In  words  the  Articles  flatly  contradict  the 
Confession  in  some  instances,  though  in  some  they 
are  the  same.     Thus  the  Confession  (article  24)  taji: 
'  We  aro  unjustly  charged  with  having  abolished  the 
mass.     For  it  is  manifest  that,  without  boasting,  m 
may  say  the  mass  is  observed  by  us  with  greater  de> 
votlon  and  earnestness  than  by  onr  opposers.'    Bat 
in  the  Articles  of  Schmalkald,  part  ii,  art.  11,  it  is  said 
'that  the  popish  mass  is  the  greatest  and  most  bor> 
rid  abomination,  as  militating  directly  and  violentlr 
against  these  articles ;  and  yet  it  has  become  the  chief 
and  most  splendid  of  all  the  popish  idolatries.'    Id 
the  Confession  they  spplied  the  name  of  the  mass  to 
the  Lutheran  form  of  the  Eucharist ;  but  in  these  .Ar- 
ticles they  confine  that  term  to  the  proper  import,  the 
ordinary  public  service  among  the  Catholics.    The 
Articles  of  Schmalkald  cover  *28  folio  pages,  and  tre 
preceded  by  a  preface,  and  followed  by  a  treatise  on 
the  power  and  supremacy  of  the  pope.    The  first  psit 
contains  four  concise  articles  respecting  God,  the  Tris- 
ity,  and  the  incarnation,  passion,  and  ascensioo  of 
Christ,  in  accordance  with  the  Apostles*  and  the  Ath2- 
nasian  Creeds.     On  these  articles  the  Protestants  yto- 
fessed  to  a^o  together  with  the  Papists.    The  mc* 
ond  part  also  contains  four  articles  of  fundamentsl  im- 
portance, but  in  which  the  Protestants  and  Papists  sn 
declared  to  be  totally  and  irreconcilably  at  varisnce. 
They  relate  to  the  nature  and  to  the  grounds  of  justi- 
fication, the  mass  and  saint  worship,  ecclesiaitical  sod 
monkish  establishments,  and  the  claims  of  the  pope. 
The  third  part  contains  fifteen  articles,  which  the  Prot- 
estants considend  as  relating  to  very  impoitsnt  sab- 
jects,  but  on  which  the  Papists  laid  little  stress.    Hw 
subjects  are  sin,  the  law,  repentance,  the  Gospel,  bsp> 
tism,  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  the  keys  (or  ipiritssl 
power),  confession,  excommunication,  oidinatioD,  c^ 
ibacy  of  the  clergy,  churches,  good  worits,  monactic 
vows,  and  human  satisfaction  for  sin.    When  the  Prdr 
estants  subscribed  these  articles,  Melancthon  aanexed 
a  reservation  to  his  signature  purporting  that  be  oook! 
admit  of  a  pope,  provided  he  would  allow  the  Gospd 
to  be  preached  in  its  purity,  and  would  give  up  his 
protensions  to  a  divino  right  to  rule,  and  would  foond 
ha  claims  wholly  on  expediency  and  human  compact 
In  consequence  of  this  difsent  from  Luther,  MeJinc- 
thou  was  requested  to  draw  up  an  article  on  the  power 
and  supremacy  of  the  pope.     He  did  f  o,  and  the  Prot- 
estants were  well  pleased  witli  it,  and  subscribed  to  it 
It  is  annexed  to  the  Articles  of  Schmalkald."    See  J. 
G.  Walch*s  Introd.  to  BibUoth,  Theoi.  i,  817, 861 

The  first  edition  of  the  Articles  of  SchmalkakI  ap- 
peared in  Wittenberg,  1688,  4to,  in  German;  in  Lat- 
in (by  Generanus),  1641,  8vo.  Selnekker  aft^rwaid 
made  a  new  Latin  version,  which  is  the  one  ado|^ 
in  the  collection  of  Lutheran  creeda  in  Latia.  A  w^ 
edition  of  the  German  text  with  the  litersturs  of  the 
subject,  was  published  by  Marheineke  (Berlia,  1^'; 
4to).  See  also,  for  the  text  and  history,  Frsncke,  /> 
briSymbolki  Ecd.  Litthertma  (Lipn.  1847,  limo>:  Gee. 
ricke,  ChrigU,  SymboUi,  §  14 ;  Kanke,  BiMary  if  tk 
Beformaium,  vol.  Hi. 

ARTICLES,  Six.  This  was  an  act  (koova  as 
"the  bloody  sUtute")  passed  during  that  perkid  of  r^ 
action  against  the  Reibrmatkm  fai  the  nind  of  HeiUT 
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Vni,  which  lasled  from  1588  to  1644.     Gardiner  and 
ToBSUtt  took  adranUge  of  this  mood  of  the  king's  mind, 
and  pneand  the  emetment,  June  28,  1589|  of  the  **  nx 
§xtkiM  for  the  aboUahlng  of  diyenity-  of  opinions ;"  in 
ntiSfyy  a  law  to  pnnish  with  death  all  persons  who 
ibould  sdopi  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  on  the 
points  oorered  hv  it.     These  points  were,  that  in  the 
nciaineBt  of  the  altar,  after  consecration,  Uiere  re- 
Bisms  no  substance  of  bread  and  wine,  Imt  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Christ;  that  communion  in  Ixyth 
kmds  is  not  necessaiy ;  that  priests,  according  to  the 
law  of  God,  maj  not  marry ;  that  vows  of  chastit}*^ 
ooght  to  be  observed ;  that  private  masses  ought  to  be 
cootinaed ;  and  that  auricular  confession  is  expedient 
snd  necessary,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  church. 
Crsnmer  strenuously  opposed  this  act,  but  afterward 
eompiied.     Latimer  and  Shaxton  resigned  their  bish- 
oprics.   It  was  under  this  act  that  Anne  Askew  (q. 
T.),  or  Ascoogh,  was  executed  in  1546. — Burnet,  ffist. 
EngL  Reform,  i,  416;  ii,  68;  Maitland,  Esters  of  the 
JteformatioH,  essay  xii ;  Hardwick,  Church  BUUny^  iii, 
206;  Nesl,  Hidory  of  the  Puritans,  vol.  i,  ch.  i. 

ARTICLES,  TwEXTY-FivB,  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
eoptl  Church.     They  are  as  follows : 

I.  Cf  Faith  in  th$  Holy  Trinity.^  There  is  but  one  Uring 
tad  true  God,  eyerlasUng,  vlrhoiik  body  or  p.irt«,  of  inflolte 
poirer,  vlsdom,  «nd  goo&eaa;  the  msker  snd  preiperver  of 
•II  thtngB,  rMble  snd  invisible^  And  In  unity  of  this  God- 
bead  there  are  Uiree  penoos,  of  one  substsnce,  power,  sad 
ctetnity,  the  Father,  the  Son,  snd  the  Holy  Ghoet. 

ILQfthe  Word,  or  Son  qf  God,  who  wom  made  very  Man. 
>-The  8on^  who  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eter. 
Dsl  (fod,  of  ooe  substance  with  the  Father,  took  roan's  nature 
hi  the  womb  of  the  Uesied  Vln^ln ;  so  that  two  whole  snd  per- 
fect natnres.  that  Is  to  say,  the  Godhead  snd  manhood,  were 
Joined  togetner  In  one  person,  never  to  be  dirlded,  whereof 
k  one  Chri^  very  God  and  very  nuin,  who  tnily  sniTered, 
vs>  crndfied,  dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  hb  Father  to  ua, 
snd  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but  also  for 
sotual  Bins  of  xneo. 

IIL  0/tho  iUwurreeh'on  of  Ckriilt.-^\a\h\  did  tmly  rise 
sgsin  from  the  dead,  and  took  again  his  body,  with  sll  things 
sppertaming  to  the  perfection  ofroan*s  nature,  wherewith  he 
SMcnded  into  heaven,  and  there  sltteth  until  he  retam  to 
JiwliEe  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

IV.  Of  the  Hoiy  (;Aoar.~.  (he  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from 
the  Fsther  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  eubstance,  ni20e»ty,  and  (^o- 
ry  with  the  Father  and  the  S5on,  very  and  eternal  God. 

T.  The  Sujleieney  cf  t/te  Holy  Scriptures  for  Satcatian, — 
The  Holy  SeriptoTss  oootatn  alt  things  necoasiiry  to  salvation ; 
■o  that  whataoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thereby,  is  not  to  b3  required  of  any  man  tliat  it  should  be 
bdiffved  as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or  nee- 
ssury  Co  salvailoB.  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  Hcripturc,  we 
do  nnderstaod  those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  N«w  Tes. 
tsment.  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  churdi. 
The  Same*  of  the  Catwnieal  Bookn:  G^nealii,  Iflxodus,  Le- 
fltlca^,  Numbcn,  Denteronoroy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  The 
Firjt  Book  of  Samuel,  The  Seeond  Book  of  Faroucl,  The  Fint 
B«k  of  Kingv,  The  Second  Book  of  Kings,  The  Fir^t  Book  of 
Chrooides,  Tlie  Second  Book  of  Chronlcto,  The  Bonk  of  Kzra, 
Tbe  Book  of  Nehemtnh,  The  Bonk  of  lather.  The  Bonk  of  Job, 
The  Psalnv,  The  Frovprfas,  Eedesiantes,  or  the  Preacher, 
Caatica,  ot  Sosigs  of  Solomon,  Four  I'rophets  the  greater, 
Twrlre  Prophets  the  less;  all  tlie  books  of  the  New  Testn- 
OMct,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we  do  receive  and  ac- 
ojont  caaoDlcal. 

VI.  Of  the  Old  Testament—The  Old  Testament  bi  not  oon- 
inry  to  the  New;  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
•verlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the 
only  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  b?ing  both  God  and 
msa.  Whcarafore  they  are  not  to  be  heard  who  fe^  that  the 
old  ikthers  did  look  only  for  transitory  pmmises.  Although 
the  law  given  from  God  by  Mose^,  a«  toucning  ceremonies  and 
rkes,  doth  not  bind  Chrintian^,  nor  ought  the  civil  precepts 
thereof  of  necessity  be  received  in  any  commonwealth  ;  yet, 
astwithstanding,  no  Christian  whatsoever  is  fr«e  iVoro  the 
obedieaee  of  the  eommandments  which  are  callod  moral. 

Vlt  Of  Original  or  Birth  .9tn._OriEinal  rln  8tandeth  not 
is  the  taBowtog  of  Adam  (as  the  Pelnidans  do  vainly  talk), 
bat  it  Is  the  oormptton  of  the  nstnre  of  every  man,  that  nat- 
srally  Is  engendered  of  the  off«prin^  of  Adam,  whereby  man 
b  very  Ikr  gone  from  original  rigliteouRnesi*,  and  of  his  own 
Bsture  inclined  to  evil,  and  that  enntinnally. 

VIII.  Of  Fres  H'tU.— The  eoodition  of  man  afrer  the  fall 
of  Adam  ia  aneli,  that  he  cannot  turn  and  pn  pito  himself,  by 
Us  own  natural  strength  and  work«,  to  faith,  and  calling  upon 
God ;  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  wnrits  pleasant 
and  aeceptabie  to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  chrin 
prvieutlog  oa,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and  working 
with  OS  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

IX.  Of  the  JtuHMati/n  qf  Jfan.— We  are  accounted  rlght- 


eoos  befbn  God  ooly  for  the  merit  of  oar  Lord  and  Savtoot 
Jesos  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deeerr- 
ings.  Wherefore,  that  we  are  Juetlfied  by  faith  only,  Is  a  most 
wholeaome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort. 

X  Of  Good  rorfo.-^ltlKmgh  good  woriu,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  Justification,  cannot  put  away 
our  sins  snd  endare  the  severity  of  God's  Judgments,  yet  are 
they  pleasing  and  aooepuble  to  (iod  in  Christy  and  spring  oat 
of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomneh  that  by  titem  a  lively  faith 
mav  be  as  evidently  known  ss  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit 

XL  Of  Works  qf  Superm^alioii ^Voluntary  works,  bo- 
sides  over  and  above  God*s  commandments,  which  are  called 
works  of  supererogation,  cannot  be  touglit  without  arroganey 
and  impiety.  For  by  them  men  do  declare  tliat  they  do  not 
only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but 
that  they  do  more  for  his  sake  than  of  boanden  duty  is  re- 
quired;  whereas  Christ  salth  plainly,  When  ye  have  done  aU 
that  la  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servanto. 

XII.  Of  Sin  after  JuiUijicataon.—So%  every  sin  witlingly 
eommitted  after  Justification  b  the  sin  against  the  Udly  Ghost, 
and  unpardonable.  Wherefore,  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not 
to  be  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin  after  Justification ;  after 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  grace 
given  and  fall  Into  sin,  and,  by  the  grace  of  Uod,  rise  again 
and  amend  onr  lives.  And  therefore  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned who  say  they  can  no  mora  sin  ss  long  as  they  live  here, 
or  deny  the  place  of  fofgiveness  to  such  ss  truly  repent. 

XIII.  Of  the  Chnreh — The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a 
coogregation  of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God 
is  preached,  and  the  sacramenta  duly  administered,  according 
to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  tliose  things  tliat  of  necessity  are 
requidte  U*  the  same. 

XIV.  OfFuryatt0ry.^T\\e  Romish  doctrine  concerning  pnr- 
gatory,  pardon,  worshipping,  and  adontioo,  as  well  of  images 
ss  of  relics,  snd  alfo  invocation  of  saints,  la  a  fond  thing, 
vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warrant  of  Scripture, 
but  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

XV.  0/  speaking  in  the  Congregation  in  siwh  a  Tongue  as 
the  People  understand — It  Is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  tlie  custom  of  the  primitive  chureh,  to 
have  public  pmyer  in  tlie  chnreh,  or  to  minister  the  sacra- 
menta  in  a  tongue  not  understood  by  the  p^'ople. 

XVI.  Of  the  Saeramenti. — Sacrnments  ordained  of  Christ 
are  not  only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession, 
Imt,  nther,  they  are  certain  signs  of  grace,  and  God's  good 
wni  toward  us,  by  the  which  he  dotli  work  invisibly  in  us, 
and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengtht- n  and  confirm 
our  lUth  In  him. 

There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  I.ord  in  the 
Gospel ;  that  la  to  say.  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  tlte  I^ord. 

Tho9e  five  commonly  called  sacraments,  that  is  to  tay^  con- 
flrmnti'm,  penance,  orden,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction, 
are  Lut  to  be  counted  for  racrements  of  the  Ckwpel,  being  such 
as  have  partly  grown  out  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  spos. 
ties,  and  partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  but 
yet  have  not  the  like  nature  of  Baptifm  and  the  l»rd's  Sup- 
per, because  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony  or^ 
dainedofGod. 

The  sacramenta  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gazed 
upon  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use  them 
And  in  such  only  as  worthily  r.'ccive  the  same,  they  have  { 
wholeaome  effect  or  operation ;  but  they  tluit  receive  them  un 
worthily  purchase  to  themselves  condemnation,  as  St.  Fau\ 
saith.  1  Cor.  xi,  29. 

XVII.  Of  Aop^siyi.— Baptism  Is  not  only  a  sign  of  profes- 
sion and  mark  of  difference  whereby  Chiistianw  are  distin 
guished  from  others  tlist  are  not  baptised,  but  It  is  also  a  sign 
of  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth.  'J'hc  baptism  of  young  elm* 
dren  Is  to  be  retained  in  the  church. 

XVIII.  Of  the  LmrPe  Mi;)pfr.— The  Supper  of  the  Lord  b 
not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christiuis  ou^t  to  have 
among  themselves  one  to  another,  but  ratlier  is  a  sacrament 
of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death ;  Insomuch  that,  to  such 
as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  fslth  receive  the  same,  the 
bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  ChrisL 
and  likewise  the  cup  of  blessing  ta  a  partaking  of  the  blood  of 
Cbrhit. 

Transubstantlatlon,  or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine  in  the  Supper  of  our  Lord,  cannot  be  proved  by  Holy 
Writ,  but  is  repugnsnt  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  and  hatli  ^ven  occssion 
to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  CItrist  U  given,  taken,  snd  eaten  In  tlie  Sup- 
per only  after  a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner;  and  tlie 
means  whereby  the  body  of  Christ  b  received  and  eaten  in 
the  Supper  Is  faith. 

The  sacrament  of  the  lohTs  Supper  was  not  by  ChripVs  or- 
dinance reserved,  carried  about,  llftsd  up,  or  wonhipped. 

XIX.  Of  htth  Kittdif.—Tho  cup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied to  the  lay  people ;  for  both  the  parta  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
by  ChriMt's  onllnnncp  and  commsndmcnt,  ought  to  be  admin- 
btered  to  all  ChrbtUns  alike. 

XX.  Of  the  one  OMaiion  nfChriKt^finitthed  upon  the  Croas. 
—The  offering  of  ('hrlst,  oac<>  made,  b  that  perfect  redemp- 
tion, propitiation,  and  Katiefartlon  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  both  origiiu.l  and  actual;  and  there  is  none  other  sat- 
isfaetion  for  fin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrlfiee  of 
massts,  in  the  which  it  U  commonly  iiaid  that  the  prie^-t  doth 
offer  Christ  for  the  ({uick  and  the  dcnd,  to  have  remission  of 
pain  or  gnllt,  ia  a  blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous  deoriL 
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XXL  Of  the  Marriage  €f  MinUtir*.  —The  minbtori  of 
Ohri«t  are  not  commRoded  by  God's  Uw  either  to  tow  the 
■Ute  of  single  life,  or  to  abntain  from  marriage ;  therefore  It 
ia  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all  other  Christians,  to  many  at 
their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  Judge  the  same  to  senre 
be«t  to  godliness.  « 

XXI  I.  0/  the  Ritee  and  Ceremomee  of  CMcrcAes.~It  is  not 
necessary  that  rites  and  ceremonies  should  In  all  places  be 
the  same,  or  exactly  alike ;  for  they  liare  been  always  differ- 
ent, and  may  be  changed  according  to  the  diversity  of  oonn- 
triei*,  times,  and  men*s  manners,  so  tlwt  nothing  be  ordained 
against  God*s  Word.  Whosoever,  through  bis  private  judg- 
ment, willingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs,  whidi  are  not 
repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  are  ordained  and  approved 
by  common  authorltv,  ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,  that  othen 
may  fear  to  do  the  like,  as  one  that  offendetli  against  the  oom- 
nion  order  of  the  church,  and  woundetli  the  consciencee  of 
weak  brethren. 

Kvery  particular  church  may  ordain,  diange,  or  abolish  ritoi 
and  ceremonies,  so  that  all  things  may  be  done  to  ediflcatloo. 

XXill.  Of  the  JRulere  of  the  (Tnited  States  nf  Aweriea.^ 
The  President,  the  Congress,  the  General  Assemblier,  the  gov- 
emoni,  and  the  Councils  of  State,  ae  the  deleifateit  uf  the  peo. 
pU^  are  the  rulers  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  according 
to  the  division  of  power  made  to  them  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  the  Constitutions  of  their  respect- 
ive states.  And  the  said  states  are  a  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent nation,  and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  juris- 
diction. As  far  as  it  respects  civil  affaira,  we  believe  it  the 
duty  of  Christians,  and  especially  all  Christian  ministers  to 
be  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  tlie  country  where  they 
may  reside,  and  to  use  all  lawful  means  to  enjoin  obedience 
to  tlie  powers  that  be ;  and  therefore  It  Is  expedient  that  all 
our  preachers  and  people,  who  may  be  under  the  British  or 
any  other  government,  will  behave  themselves  as  peaceable 
and  orderly  subjects. 

XXIV.  OfChritHan  Men's  Goods.— The  riches  and  goods 
of  Cliristians  are  not  common,  as  touching  the  right,  title,  and 
possession  of  the  same,  as  some  do  falsely  boast  Notwith- 
rtanding,  every  man  ought,  of  such  things  as  he  possesseth, 
liberally  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

XXV.  Of  a  CkrUtian  Man's  Oath As  we  confess  that 

wain  and  rash  swearing  is  forbidden  Chrbtian  men  by  our 
liord  Jesus  Christ  and  James  his  apostle,  so  we  judge  that  the 
Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may 
swear  when  the  magistrate  re:iuirelh,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and 
eluirity,  so  it  be  done  according  to  the  prophet's  teaching,  in 
Justice,  Judgment,  and  truth. 

These  are,  in  substance,  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  omitting  the  8d,  8th,  13tb,  Idth,  17th, 
18th,  20th,  21st,  28d,  26tb,  29th,  33d,  34th,  86th,  and 
87th.  On  comparison,  it  will  he  found  that  these 
omissions  are  nearly  all  made  in  order  to  greater  com- 
prehension and  liberality  in  the  Creed.  The  23d  arti- 
cle (adopted  in  1804)  is  especially  to  be  noted,  as  giv- 
ing the  adhesion  of  the  church  at  that  early  period  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  **  United  States**  constitute  "a 
soverei^  nation."  The  articles,  in  their  present  form, 
are  a  modification  of  those  originally  framed  for  the 
church  by  Wesley,  and  printed  in  the  Sunday  Service 
of  the  Methodutt,  They  were  adopted,  with  the  Litur- 
gy, at  the  Christmas  Conference  of  1784.  The  changes 
made  in  tbera  since  that  period  (except  the  political 
one  above  referred  to,  made  necessary  by  the  adoption 
of  the  national  Constitution)  are  chiefly  verbal ;  and 
some  of  them  appear  to  be  due  to  typographical  errors 
in  successive  reprints  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  For 
a  list  of  the  changes,  see  Emor}-,  Hietoty  of  the  Disci' 
pline,  ch.  i,  §  2.  See  also  Jimeson,  Notes  on  the  25 
Articles  (Cincinnati,  1853, 12mo);  Comfort,  Ej^xmtion 
of  the  Articles  (K.  Y.  1847, 12mo) ;  Stevens,  History  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (N.  Y.  1866, 3  vols.  8vo). 
See  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

ARTICLES  (The  Thirtt-nine)  of  the  Church  of 
England  contun  what  may  be  called  the  "  symbol," 
"creed,"  or  "confession  of  faith"  of  the  Church  of 
England,  especially  as  to  the  points  on  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  articles,  disputes  existed. 
They  constitute  also,  substantially,  the  Creed  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  (see 
below). 

The  history  of  their  origin,  as  nearly  as  can  be  as- 
certained, is  about  as  follows.  As  early  as  1549  Cran- 
mer  drew  up  and  circulated  a  series  of  articles  designed 
**  to  test  the  orthodoxy  of  preachers  and  lecturers  in 
divinity."  Hooper  objected  to  them  because  of  the 
fspression  that  "the  sacraments  confer  grace,"  and 


for  other  reasons  (Hooper,  Origiiud  Letters^  p.  71). 
About  this  time  three  eminent  Continental  reformen 
were  domiciled  in  England,  viz.  John  h,  Lasoo  or  Lasld 
(q.  v.),  as  preacher  in  London,  Bucer  (q.  v.),  as  theo- 
logical lecturer  at  Cambridge,  and  Peter  Martyr  (q. 
v.),  as  profeasor  at  Oxford.    The  influence  of  tbess 
great  men  went  all  in  the  current  of  thoroughly  Prot- 
estant reformation,  and  was  especially  felt  in  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Prayer-book  and  of  the  Articles,  in  which 
they  were  consulted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent    Cil- 
vin,  Melanethon,  Bullinger,  and  other  eminent  Conti- 
nental Protestants  were  in  correspondence  with  Cran- 
mer  on  the  settlement  of  doctrinal  points.    In  1M9, 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  empowering  the  king 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  82  persons  to  make  eccle> 
eiastiod  laws.    Under  this  act  a  commisaion  of  8  bish- 
ops, 8  divines,  8  civilians,  and  8  lawyers  (among  whom 
were  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Coverdale,  Scory,  Pe- 
ter Martyr,  Justice  Hales,  etc.),  was  i^ipointed  in  1551. 
Cranmer  seems  to  have  laid  before  this  body,  as  a  ba- 
sis, a  series  of  18  articles,  chiefly  from  the  Augsburg 
Confession  (reported  in  Hard  wick.  History  of  tkt  Ar- 
ticles, App.  iii).     Finally,  "Fortj-two  articles"  were 
laid  before  the  royal  council,  Nov.  24, 1552  (text  g;ivea 
in  Burnet,  iv,  811).     In  March,  1553,  the}'  were  laid 
before  Convocation,  but  whether  adopted  by  that  body 
or  not  is  undecided.     Strype  and  others  assert  thst 
they  were ;  Burnet,  that  they  were  not  {Hist,  Ref  m^ 
816).    Fuller,  speaking  in  his  quaint  way  of  thia  con 
vocation,  declares  that  it  had  "no  commisaioo  from 
the  king  to  meddle  with  church  business,  and,"  be 
adds,  **  every  convocation  in  itself  is  born  deaf  and 
dumb,  so  that  it  can  neither  hear  nor  speak  concerning 
complaints  in  religion  till  first  Ephphaiha,  *  Be  tboa 
opened,*  be  pronounced  unto  it  by  royal  anthorily. 
However,"  he  continues,  "this  barren  convocattoD  is 
entitled  tho  parent  of  those  forty-two  articles  wbidi 
are  printed  with  this  title,  A  rtieuli  de  quilnu  m  Symoda 
Londinensi  1552  A.D.  inter  Epucopos  H  alios  cowaeiie- 
ro/."    To  these  articles  was  prefixed  the  Catechism, 
and  the  preparation  of  them  was  chiefly  the  work  of 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,  on  the  basis  of  the  Augsbng 
Confession  (Laurence,  Hampton  Lecture^  p.  290).     Im- 
mediately after  their  publication  Edward  died  (Jnly 
6, 1553).     Under  Queen  Mary.  Cranmer  and  Ridky 
went  to  the  stake,  and  Qardiner  and  the  Papists  took 
their  places  as  authorities  in  religion.     In  1558  Maxy 
died.     Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Matthew 
Parker  (q.  v.)  was  made  srchbishop  of  Canterbory 
(1559).     One  of  his  first  tasks  was  to  restore  and  re- 
cast the  XLII  articles.     He  expunged  some  parts  and 
added  others,  making  special  um  of  both  the  Augsburg 
and  Wurtemberg  Confessions  (Laurence,  BctmpL  Lett, 
288;  Browne,  XXXIX  Articles,  15).      The  revised 
draught  was  laid  l)efore  Convocation,  which    iiody 
made  some  minor  alterations,  and  finally  adopted  the 
Thirty-eight  Articles  (January,  1562-3).     They  are 
given  in  Hard  wick,  History  of  the  Articles,  p.  124. 

In  1566  a  bill  was  brou.^ht  into  Parliament  to  ctm- 
firm  them.  The  bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  by  the 
queen's  command  was  dropped  in  the  Lords.  In  1571 
the  Convocation  revised  the  articles  of  1562,  and  made 
some  alterations  in.  them.  In  the  same  year  an  act 
was  passed  **to  provide  that  the  ministers  of  the 
church  should  be  of  sound  religion."  It  enacted  that 
all  ecclesiastical  persons  should  subscribe  to  "all  the 
articles  of  religion  which  only  contained  the  confessioa 
of  the  true  faith  and  of  the  sacraments,  comprised  in  a 
book  imprinted,  entitled  *  Articles,*  whereupon  it  was 
agreed  by  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  the  whole 
clergy  in  convocation  holden  in  London,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  God  1562,  according  to  the  computation  of 
the  Church  of  Englsnd,  for  the  avoiding  of  diverrities 
of  opinions,  and  for  the  establishing  of  consent  tooching 
true  reli'rion,  put  forth  by  the  queen's  authority.**  In 
1628  an  Enslish  edition  was  published  by  royal  autborv 
ty,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  declaration  of  Chariea  L 
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The  following  are  the  Articles  in  ftill,  as  fcmnd  in 
the  Prajer-book  of  the  Church  of  England : 

I.  O/Fdtth  in  the  Holy  TVinity.— There  if  but  one  living 
■nd  true  God,  ereilaatiiip,  without  hody,  parts,  or  iMuwion«; 
of  inflnfte  pover,  irtidoin,  and  goodness;  the  mmker  and  pre- 
mrer  of  aU  thing*,  both  visible  and  inTislble.  And  in  unity 
of  this  Godhead  th«re  be  three  Persons,  of  one  tnbstanee, 
power,  and  eternity,  the  Father,  the  fe»on,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost 

JI.  0/ths  Word  or  Sen  <tf  God^  wMch  wu  made  very  Man. 
—The  Son,  vhleh  ia  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  ev- 
ertuting  of  the  Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  and  of  one 
sab^MBce  with  the  Father,  took  man*s  nature  in  the  womb 
sf  the  blessed  Virgin,  of  her  sobstanoe;  so  that  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  aay,  the  Godhead  and  Man- 
hood, were  Joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  Is  one  Christ,  very  tied  and  very  Man;  who  truly 
suflered,  was  emeifled,  dead  and  buried,  to  reeoncile  his  Fa- 
ther to  oa,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original  guilt,  but 
•bo  for  actual  sins  of  men. 

III.  Of  the  gting  down  of  ChrUt  into  /^er^.A8  Christ  died 
ibriii,snd  was  burled,  so  also  la  It  to  be  beUeved  that  he  went 
down  faito  beU. 

IV.  Of  the  HeowreeOon  of  Chritit.—ChrUi  did  truly  rise 
sgafai  from  death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with  flesh,  bones, 
and  all  thfain  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man*s  nature, 
wherewith  be  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sltteth,  until 
he  netnm  to  Judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

T.  Of  the  Holy  GhotL—The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  msjesty,  and  glo- 
17  with  the  Father  and  the  8(mi,  very  and  eternal  God. 

VI.  0/  £Ae  Sufieiencff  of  the  aolu  Seriptureg  for  icUvaOon, 
*-Holy  Scripture  oootsioeth  all  thlngi  necessary  to  salvation ; 
so  that  whatsoever  is  not  reed  therein,  nor  may  be  proved 
thireby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  any  man  that  it  ahoold  be 
beUered  as  an  article  of  the  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or 
eeeesnjy  to  salvation.  In  the  name  of  the  ticAy  Scripture 
we  do  understand  those  eanonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
l^istameirt,  of  whoso  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the 
duuch. 

Of  the  names  and  number  of  the  Canonical  Books ;  Gen- 
esis, Kzodus,  Tjevitleus,  NumberA,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  The  First  Book  of  Samnel,  The  Second  Book 
of  Samnel,  The  First  Book  of  Kings,  The  Second  Book  of 
Sog?,  The  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  The  Second  Book  of 
Chnniries,  The  First  Book  of  Eedras,  The  Feoond  Book  of 
E*dras,  The  Book  of  Esther,  The  Book  of  Job,  Tlio  Ftalms , 
The  Proverbs,  EcoleidasteB,  or  Preacher,  Cantlca,  or  Songs 
<^  Solomon,  Four  Prophets  the  greater.  Twelve  I^rophets  the 
htt.  And  the  other  Books  (as  Uterome  saith)  the  church  doth 
read  for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners ;  but  yet 
doAh  it  not  andy  them  to  establish  any  doctrine ;  such  are 
these  fcllowteg :  The  Third  Book  of  Fsdnw,  The  Fourth  Book 
of  BriTas,  The  Book  of  Tobias,  The  Book  of  Judith,  The  rest 
«f  the  Book  of  Esther,  The  Book  of  Wisdom,  Jesus  the  Son 
of  Shaefa,  Baruch  the  Prophet,  The  Fong  of  the  Three  (liil- 
4rra,  The  Story  of  Susanna,  Of  lie!  and  the  Drsgon,  Hie 
^yer  of  ManaaeeSfThe  First  Book  of  Maccabees,  1  he  Second 
Book  of  Maccabees.  All  the  Books  of  the  New  TesUment,  as 
they  are  commonly  reoeived,  we  do  receive,  and  account  them 
eaaoQieal. 

VII.  Of  the  Old  TMtament,— The  Old  Testament  is  not 
eootrary  to  the  New ;  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
everlasting  life  is  offered  io  mankind  by  Christ,  who  is  the 
only  medhiior  between  God  and  man,  being  both  God  and 
nu.  Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  beard  which  feign  that 
^  old  iatben  did  look  only  for  transitory  promises.  Al- 
though the  law  given  from  God  by  Moses,  as  touching  cere- 
^gnJM  and  riles,  do  not  bind  Chnstian  men,  nor  tlie  civil 
P"*«l>ts  thereof  ought  of  necessity  to  be  received  in  any  com- 
■MQwealth,  yet,  notwithstanding,  no  Christian  man  whatso- 
cv^er  Is  free  from  the  obedience  of  the  commandments  whldi 
vc  caBed  moiml. 

VII r.  Of  the  Thrte  Creeds.— The  Three  Creeds,  h'ieene 
^^t^tAy  AthanOMtus'' t  Creeds  and  that  which  is  commonly  call- 
el  the  Apoetke*  Creed,  ought  thoroughly  to  be  received  and 
odleved,  for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain  warrants  of 
Ho»y  Scripture. 

n.  Of  Original  or  Birth  5in.— Original  tin  vtandetli  not 
to  the  following  of  Adam  (as  the  Pflagiana  do  vainly  talk), 
but  it  Is  the  fSaidt  and  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man, 
^  natorally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of  A  dam ;  where- 
by nan  is  very  Ikr  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  is 
of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  al- 
vayi  contrary  to  the  Spirit ;  and  therefore,  in  every  person 
horn  Into  this  world,  it  deserveth  (}od*s  wrath  and  damnation. 
And  this  IniiBetlofi  of  nature  doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  that 
*r»  iq[enerated ;  whereby  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  called  in  the 
(^Tttk  pkronrma  aarto^  which  some  do  expound  the  wisdom, 
Kou  sensuality,  aome  the  afrectico,  some  the  desire  of  the 
ficsh.  Is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God.  And  although  there 
is  no  condemnation  ibr  them  that  believe  and  are  baptiaed, 
ret  the  apostle  doth  confoes  that  concupiscence  and  lust  hath 
(3f  itself  the  nature  of  sin. 

X.  Of  Free  W'li/.— The  cnoditlon  of  man  after  the  fall  of 
A^am  is  sneh  that  he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by  his 
own  natural  strength  and  good  works,  to  fiiith  and  calling 
oiMm  God :  wherefore  we  have  no  power  to  do  good  works 
pinsant  and  aeeepCsdae  to  God,  without  the  graee  of  God  by 


Christ  preventing  us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us  when  we  have  that  good  wiU. 

XL  0/  the  JwUifUsation  of  Mlan.^We  are  accounted  right* 
eoos  before  God  only  for  the  merit  ot  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesiu  Christ  by  faltli,  and  not  for  our  own  works  or  deserv- 
ings;  wherefore  that  we  are  Justified  by  faith  only  is  a  most 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort,  as  mare  largely 
is  expressed  in  the  Homily  of  Justification. 

XII.  Of  Good  Worke Albeit  thut  good  works,  which  are 

the  (hilts  of  faith,  and  follow  after  Justification,  cannot  put 
away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God*s  Judgment, 
yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  QoA  in  Christ,  and  do 
spring  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and  lively  faith :  insomuch 
that  by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a 
tree  dlsceraed  by  the  fruit. 

Xni.  Of  Worke  before  Justification.— Vt^oriu  done  before 
the  grace  of  Christ,  snd  the  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  are  net 
pleasant  to  God,  forasmuch  as  tiiey  spring  not  of  faith  in  Je< 
stts  Christ,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to  receive  grare, 
or  (as  the  school-authors  say)  deserve  gn.ce  of  oongruity ;  yea, 
rather,  for  that  they  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and 
commanded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they  have  the 
nature  of  sin. 

XIV.  Of  Worke  of  S'lipereroj^tton.— Voluntary  works  be- 
sides, over  and  above  (yod*s  commandments,  which  tliey  call 
works  of  supererogation,  cannot  be  taught  without  arrogancy 
and  impiety;  for  by  tltem  men  do  declare  that  they  do  not 
only  render  unto  (iod  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  bat 
that  they  do  more  for  his  sake  than  i/t  bounden  duty  is  re> 
quired ;  whereas  Christ  saith  plainly,  When  ye  have  done  all 
that  are  c(Hnmanded  to  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants. 

XV.  Of  Chriet  alone  withotU  5tfi.— Christ,  in  the  truth  of 
our  nature,  was  made  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  sin  only  ex- 
cept, from  whl^  he  was  ctearty  void,  both  in  his  flesh  and  in 
his  spirit  He  came  to  be  the  Lamb  without  spot,  whis  by 
sacrinoe  of  himself  once  made,  should  take  away  the  sins  of 
the  world,  and  sin,  as  Saint  John  saith,  was  not  in  him.  But 
all  we  the  rest,  although  baptized  and  bom  again  In  Christ, 
yet  offend  in  many  th&gs;  and  if  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  Is  not  in  us. 

XVI.  Of  Sin  after  Bapfism.— Not  every  deadly  sin  willing, 
ly  committed  after  baptism  is  sin  sgainst  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
unpardonable.  Wherefore  the  grant  of  repentance  is  not  to 
be  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin  after  baptism.  After  wo 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  flram  grace 
given  and  fall  into  sin,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  we  may  arise 
again  and  amend  our  lives.  And  therefore  they  are  to  be  con- 
demned whidi  say  they  can  no  more  sin  as  long  aa  they  live 
here,  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent. 

XVII.  Of  Predestination  and  l?/re<fon.— Predestination  to 
life  is  the  evertasting  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before  the 
foundations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  constantly  decreed 
by  his  counsel,  secret  to  us,  to  deliver  from  cune  and  damna- 
tion those  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of  mankind, 
and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation,  as  ves- 
sels made  to  honor.  Wherefore  they  which  be  endued  with 
so  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  be  called  according  to  God*s  pur- 
pose by  his  Spirit  working  in  due  season :  they  through  gracs 
obey  the  calling ;  they  be  Justif.ed  freely;  they  be  made  sons 
of  (jod  by  adoption ;  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only- 
b^otten  Son  Jesus  Christ;  they  walk  religiously  in  good 
works,  and  at  length,  by  God's  merey,  they  attain  to  ever- 
lasting felicity. 

As  the  godly  consideration  of  predestination  and  our  eleo* 
tion  in  Christ  Is  full  of  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  com- 
fort to  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying  the  works  of  the  flesh 
and  their  earthly  members,  and  drawing  up  their  mind  to 
high  and  heavenly  things,  as  well  because  it  doth  greatly  es- 
tablish and  conflrro  their  faith  of  eternal  salvation  to  be  en- 
Joyed  through  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle 
their  love  toward  God,  so,  for  curious  and  carnal  persons, 
lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  have  continually  before  their 
eyes  the  sentence  of  God*s  predestination,  is  a  most  dangerous 
downfall,  whereby  the  devil  doth  thrust  them  either  into  des- 
peration, or  into  wretchedness  of  most  unclean  living  no  less 
perilous  than  desperation. 

Furthermore,  we  must  receive  Ged*s  promises  in  such  wise 
as  they  be  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture,  and,  in 
our  doings,  that  will  of  God  is  to  be  followed  which  we  have 
expressly  declsred  unto  us  in  the  Word  of  God. 

XVIII.  Of  obtaining  eternal  Salvation  ordff  ly  the  Xame 
qf  Chriet.— They  also  are  to  be  had  accursed  that  presume  te 
say.  That  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which 
he  professeth,  so  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  accord- 
ing to  that  law  and  the  light  of  nature;  for  Holy  Scripture 
doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Chrbt  whereby 
men  muct  be  saved. 

XIX.  Of  the  Chnreh. —Tlie  visible  Church  of  Chrbt  Is  a 
congregation  of  faithAtl  men,  in  the  which  the  pure  Word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  be  dulv  administered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those  things  that  of  ne- 
cessity are  reiiulsite  to  the  same. 

An  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  Alexandria^  and  Antioeh 
have  erred,  so  also  the  Church  of  Home  hath  erred,  not  only 
in  their  living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but  also  in  mattera 
of  faith. 

XX.  Of  the  Authority  of  the  ChTtrch.— The  church  hath 
power  to  decree  rites  or  ceremonies,  and  authority  in  oontro- 
venles  of  faith ;  and  yet  it  is  not  lawftd  for  the  choreh  to  ofw 
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daln  Roy  thing  timt  !■  oontnrjr  to  God*t  Word  written,  nei- 
ther nuiy  it  eo  expoand  one  place  of  Scripture  that  it  he  re- 
pugnant to  another.  Wherefore,  although  the  church  he  a  wlt- 
nos  and  a  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  yet,  at  it  ought  not  to  decree 
any  thing  against  the  same,  m>,  heaidea  the  same,  ooght  it  not 
to  enforce  any  thing  to  be  beliered  for  neceasity  of  salvation. 

XXI.  0/  the  Authority  of  (Mnerai  C<Ameil$.-^  Geaerml 
eouncils  may  not  be  gathered  together  without  the  command- 
ment  and  wiU  of  princes.  And  when  they  be  gathered  to- 
gether (forasmuch  as  they  be  an  assembly  of  men,  whereof  all 
be  not  governed  with  the  Spirit  and  Word  of  God)  they  may 
err,  and  sometimes  have  erred,  even  in  things  pertaining 
nnto  God.  Wherefore  thhigs  ordained  by  them  as  neoeasarv 
to  salvation  liave  neither  strength  nor  authority,  unless  it 
may  be  declared  that  they  be  taken  out  of  Uolv  Scripture. 

XXII.  0/  Purgatory. -^ThB  Komish  doctrine  concerning 
purgatory,  pardons,  worshipping  and  adoration,  as  well  ox 
images  as  of  reliques,  and  also  invocation  of  saints,  is  a  fond 
thing  vainly  invented,  and  grounded  upon  no  warranty  of 
Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God. 

XXIII.  0/  Mimttering  tn  tJte  Congregati<m,-^lt  is  not  law- 
tvX  for  any  person  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  preach- 
ing, or  ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  before 
he  be  lawfully  called,  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And 
those  we  ought  to  Judge  lawfully  called  and  sent  which  be 
chosen  and  called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  public  au- 
thority given  unto  them  in  the  congregation  to  call  and  send 
ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

XXIV.  0/  (ipeaking  in  the  Congregation  in  muh  a  tongue 
ae  the  people  under&tandtth.— It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  church 
to  have  public  prayer  in  the  church,  or  to  minister  the  sacra- 
ments, in  a  tongne  not  understanded  of  the  people. 

XXV.  0/  the  £racram«nte.-~Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ 
be  not  only  badges  or  takeoB  of  Christian  men's  profession, 
but  raUier  they  be  certain  sure  witnesses,  and  eflSectnal  signs 
of  grace  and  God*s  good  will  toward  us,  by  the  which  he  doth 
work  invisibly  in  ns,  and  doth  not  only  quicken,  but  also 
strengthen  and  eonfirm  our  faith  in  him. 

There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the 
Gospel,  that  is  to  say.  Baptism  and  tlie  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments,  that  is  to  say.  Con- 
firmation, Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme  L'nctioD, 
are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  being  such 
as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt  ftdlowing  of  the  apostles, 
partly  are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have 
not  like  nature  of  sacraments  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  for  that  they  have  not  any  Tisible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  of  God. 

The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ  to  be  gaaed 
upon,  or  to  be  carried  about,  but  that  we  should  duly  use 
them.  And  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the  same  they 
have  a  wholesome  effect  or  operation;  but  they  that  receive 
them  unworthily  purchase  to  themselves  damnation,  as  St. 
PauI  salth. 

XXVL  Of  the  UnvortMnoea  of  tho  Minitttrre^  wMeh  hin- 
dere  not  the  efftetefthe  Soenimm^.-' Although  in  the  visible 
church  the  evil  be  ever  mingled  with  the  good,  and  sometimes 
the  evil  have  chief  authority  in  the  ministration  of  the  word 
and  saeramentfs  yet  forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  in 
their  own  name,  but  In  Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  his  com- 
mission and  authority,  we  may  use  their  ministry,  both  in 
hearing  the  Word  of'^God  and  in  receiving  tlto  sacraments. 
Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinance  taken  away  by  their 
wickedness,  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gifts  diminished  from  such 
as  by  faith  and  rightly  do  receive  the  sacraments  ministered 
unto  them ;  which  be  effectual,  because  of  Christ's  Institution 
and  promise,  although  they  bo  rohiistered  bv  evil  men. 

Nevertheless,  it  appertaineth  to  the  discipline  of  tlie  church 
that  inquiry  bo  made  of  evil  ministers,  and  that  th^  bo  ac- 
cuBed  by  those  that  have  knowledge  of  their  offenses ;  and 
finally,  being  found  guilty,  by  Just  judgment  be  deposed. 

XXVIL  Of  &n)/<sm.— Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profes- 
sion, and  mark  of  difference,  wheraby  Christian  men  are  dis- 
cerned from  otliers  that  be  not  christened,  but  it  is  also  a  sign 
of  regeneration  or  new  birth,  wliereby,  as  by  an  instrument, 
they  that  receive  baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  church ; 
the  promises  of  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  ad<qpiion  to  be 
the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed  and 
sealed;  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  Increased  by  virtue  of 
prayer  unto  Grod.  The  baptism  of  young  cliildren  is  in  any 
wise  to  be  retained  In  the  church,  as  most  agreeable  with  the 
institution  of  Christ 

XXVin.  Of  the  LonTe  £fupprr.— The  Supper  of  the  Lord 
is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  onght  to  have 
among  Uiemsclves  one  to  another,  but  rather  is  a  sacrament 
of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death ;  Insmnuch  that  to  such 
as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  Caith  receive  the  same,  the 
bread  wtdch  we  break  ia  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  likewise  the  cup  of  blesidng  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood 
of  Christ 

Transnbstantlatkm  (or  the  change  of  the  substance  of  bread 
and  wine)  In  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  cannot  be  proved  t^ 
Holy  Writ  but  Is  repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture, 
overtbroweth  the  nature  of  a  sacrament  and  hath  given  oc- 
cashm  to  many  snperstitioos. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten  in  the  Supper 
<mly  after  an  liearenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
wher^  the  body  of  Christ  Is  received  and  eaten  la  the  Sup- 
per liiutii. 


The  laerament  of  the  Lord's  Baiiper  was  not  by  Clirile^f  » 
dinanoe  reserved,  carried  about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

XXIX.  Of  the  Wicked  wMeh  eat  not  the  Bodg  V  Chrittin 
the  IMS  qf  the  LonFe  Slipper. — The  wicked,  and  mdtk  as  be 
void  of  a  lively  ialth,  although  they  do  camaUv  and  visibly 
press  with  their  teeth  (as  St  Augustine  saith>  the  eacraaset 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  yet  in  no  wise  are  they  par- 
taken of  Christ,  but  rather,  to  their  oondemnation,  do  eat  sad 
drink  the  sign  and  sacrament  of  so  great  a  thing. 

XXX.  Of  both  kinde.—TYM  cup  of  the  Lord  Is  not  to  be  d» 
nied  to  the  lav  people,  for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lard's  saoa* 
ment,  by  (Jhrut's  wdinance  and  commandment,  oni^t  to  be 
ministered  to  all  Christian  men  alike. 

XXXL  Of  the  one  Oblation  qf  ChHot  /inishtd  upon  the 
Croee. — The  offering  of  Christ  once  made  Is  tliat  perfect  i^ 
demption,  propitiation,  and  mtisfactioo  for  all  the  efais  «f  tie 
whole  worid,  both  original  and  actual ;  and  there  Is  nooe  ctlwr 
satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  aaoifieei 
of  masses.  In  the  which  it  was  commonly  said  that  the  prtat 
did  offsr  Ohrist  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  rendssiea 
of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fiibles  and  dangeroos  d^ 
celts. 

XXXn.  Of  the  MarHaae  qf  Priesfa.— Bishops,  priests,  sod 
deacons  are  not  commanded  ov  God's  law  either  to  arow  the 
estate  of  single  life  or  to  abstain  from  marriage;  thcrefsreit 
is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all  other  Christian  men,  to  many  at 
thdr  own  discretion,  as  th^  shall  Judge  the  same  to  serre 
better  to  godliness. 

XXXIII.  Of  exoommunioate  Piereoney  how  they  mt  te  be 
avoided. — That  person  which  by  open  dmnadatloa  of  the 
church  is  rightly  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  chnrcli  and  a. 
communicated,  (wght  to  be  taken  of  Uie  whole  multitude  «f 
the  faithful  as  an  heathen  and  publican  until  be  be  opealj 
reconciled  by  penanoe,  and  reooved  into  the  churdi  by  a 
Judge  that  hath  authority  thereunto. 

XXXIV.  Of  the  Traditione  of  the  Church.^U  is  not  neces- 
sary that  traditions  and  ceremonies  be  in  all  places  oe«  aad 
utterly  like,  for  at  all  times  they  have  been  divers,  and  any 
be  changed  according  to  the  diversities  of  oountries,  tiaMt, 
and  men*s  manners,  so  that  nothing  be  ordained  against  God's 
Word.  Whosoever  through  his  private  Judgment,  willtofly 
and  purposely,  doth  openly  break  the  tradltioiu  and  oeraao. 
nies  of  the  church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  flf 
God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  commoii  authority, 
ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  ths 
like),  as  he  that  oflendtth  sgaiast  the  common  order  of  the 
church,  and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magietrmte,  and 
woundeth  the  oonselences  of  the  weak  brethren. 

Every  particular  or  national  church  hath  authority  to  or* 
dain.  change,  and  abolish  ceremonies  or  rites  of  the  cbnreh 
ordained  (mly  by  man's  authority,  so  that  all  things  be  done 
to  edifying. 

XXXV.  Of  the  Homiliee.—'T^M  leoond  Book  of  HomOies, 
the  several  titles  whereof  we  have  Joined  under  this 
doth  contain  a  godly  and  wholesome  doctrine,  and 
for  these  times,  as  doth  the  former  Book  of  Homilies, 
were  set  forth  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  and  tiwrelbiv 
we  Judge  them  to  be  read  in  churches  by  the  ininlsleis,  din* 
genUy  and  distlnctiy,  that  they  may  be  anderBtanded  id  the 
people. 

Of  the  names  of  the  HomiUes-.!.  Of  the  right  Use  of  ths 
Church;  2.  Against  peril  of  Idolatry;  S.  Of  rrpalriag  sad 
keeping  clean  of  Churches;  4.  Of  good  Works  :  ftnt^oT FSst- 
Ing;  &  Against  Gluttony  and  Drunkenness;  6.  Against  Ex- 
cess of  Apparel ;  7.  Of  Prayer;  8.  Of  the  Flam  and  Time  of 
Prayer ;  9.  That  Common  Prayers  and  Sacrameots  eoght  to 
be  ministered  in  a  known  tongue;  10.  Of  the  reverend  ertfana- 
tion  of  God's  Word;  11.  Of  Abns-doing;  12.  Of  the  NativUy 
of  Christ ;  13.  Of  the  Passion  of  Christ ;  14.  Of  the  Besamc- 
tlon  of  Christ ;  IC  Of  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Saeiaacat 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ;  Ifi.  Of  the  Gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  17.  For  the  Kogation  days;  18.  Of  the  state  of  Matri- 
mony ;  19.  Of  Bepentance;  SO.  Against  Idleaees;  81.  Against 
Rebellion. 

XXXVI.  Of  Coneeeration  of  Bieheipe  end  Jf8ic<sler«.>-The 
Book  of  Consecration  of  Archldshops  and  Biabooe,  and  Orders 
ing  of  Prieots  and  Deacons,  lately  set  forth  In  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  and  confirmed  at  the  same  time  by  aathority 
of  Parliament,  doth  contain  all  things  necessary  lo  «a^  con- 
secTBtion  and  ordering;  neither  hath  it  anytUng  that  «f  it- 
sdf  is  superstitious  and  ungodly.  And  Uierefore  whosoever 
are  consecrated  or  ordered  acoording  to  the  rites  of  that  hodL. 
since  the  second  year  of  the  forenamed  King  Edward  vnts 
this  time,  or  hereaiter  shall  be  oonsecrated  or  ordnvd  acooid- 
ing  to  the  same  rites,  we  decree  all  such  to  be  righUy,  orderly, 
and  lawfully  consecrated  and  ordered. 

XXXVIL  Of  the  CivU  Maffietratee.-r\w  queen's  majesty 
hath  the  chief  power  in  this  realm  of  England,  and  other  her 
dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief  government  of  all  estates  of 
tills  realm,  whether  they  be  ecdeslaatieal  <a  dviL,  in  all  esses 
doth  appertain,  and  is  not,  nor  oug^t  to  be,  sn^ect  te  any  for- 
eign Jurisdiction. 

Wliere  we  attribute  to  the  queen's  majesty  the  chief  govern- 
ment, by  which  titles  we  undentand  tlie  nunda  of  some  sla»> 
derous  folks  to  be  offended,  we  give  not  to  oor  prinoas  the 
ministering  either  of  God's  Word  or  of  the  saeraaMals,  Iha 
which  thing  the  iqjunctions  also  lately  set  forth  by  Elisabeth 
our  queen  do  most  plainly  testily,  bot  that  oaly  ptvogattva 
which  we  see  to  have  been  given  always  to  all  godiy  prlBeas 
In  Holy  Scriptures  by  God  himself;  that  k,  that  th^  slwnU 
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raleaUiUtei  ud  dcgreei  oommitted  to  their  charge  hy  Ood, 
irtaether  they  be  eecluluttea]  or  temporal,  and  restrain  with 
Ihedril  iword  the  stabbora  and  eril-doers. 

The  Bifhop  of  Saab  hmth  no  Jnriadietiaii  in  this  realm  of 
fsgland. 

The  Urn  of  the  realm  mar  punish  Christian  men  with  death 
for  heiaou  and  grigyoas  offences. 

It  Is  lawAiI  for  Chrkitian  men,  at  the  commandment  of  the 
iiiu;iitrate,to  wear  weapons  and  serre  in  the  wan. 
^&XVIII.  0/  Christian  mm' 9  Ooo<Ut  which  an  not  eom- 
nutfL—iht  richer  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not  common,  as 
tooehieg  the  right,  title,  and  possession  of  the  same,  as  certain 
Anabaptists  do  falsely  boast.  NotwithRtanding,  every  man 
ought,  o(  such  thingi  as  he  pos^eeseth,  liberally  to  give  alms 
to  the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

XXXIX.  Of  a  ChriiHian  man'a  On/A.— As  we  confess  that 
Tsia  and  rash  swearing  ii  forbidden  Christian  men  by  our 
Lord  Jems  Christ  and  James  tlie  apostle,  so  we  Judge  that 
ChrietJsn  rel^n  doth  Dot  prohibit,  Imt  that  a  man  may  swear 
when  the  magistrate  reqnireth,  in  a  cauM  of  fairh  and  chari- 
ty, fo  it  be  done  according  to  the  prophet's  teaching,  in  Jus- 
ttoe,  Judgment,  and  truth. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  adopted  in  convention,  SeptemlMr  18, 1801,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  except  the  21st,  with  certain  mod- 
ifications, wUch  are  stated  as  follows  by  the  American 
editor  of  Hook's  Ckwrek  Dietitmarp  : 

**Ib  the  eighth  article  we  have  left  oat  the  words 
•three  creeds'  and  ^Athanasina  creed,'  having;  reject- 
ed that  creed  as  an  exponent  of  oar  faith.  The  2lBt 
article,  *0f  the  anthority  of  general  councils,'  is  left 
oat  altogether ;  and,  though  the  Ko.  xxl  and  title 
is  retained,  an  asterisk  refers  as  to  a  foot-note  which 
nya,  'the  21st  of  the  former  articles  is  omitted  be- 
cause it  is  partly  of  a  local  and  civil  natore,  and  is 
provided  for  as  to  the  remaining  part  of  it  in  other  ar- 
ticles.' Alter  the  36th  article,  <  Of  homilies,'  our  re- 
viewers have  in— rted  the  follovring  explanation  in 
fancket.  *  Thia  article  is  received  in  this  church  so 
fiv  as  it  declares  the  hooki  of  homilies  to  be  an  expll- 
caticm  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  instructive  on  piety 
and  mofals.  Bat  all  references  to  the  constitution  and 
Iswi  of  England  an  considered  as  inapplicable  to  the 
circamstanoea  of  this  church,  which  also  suspend  the 
order  for  the  reading  of  said  homilies  in  churciies,  un* 
tfl  a  revision  of  tbem  may  be  conveniently  made,  for 
the  clearing  of  them,  ^s  well  from  obsolete  words  and 
phrases  as  from  the  local  references.'  The  86th  arti- 
cle, 'Of  the  consecration  of  bishops  and  ministers,'  is 
tltered  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  American  Church. 
The  37th  article  *  Of  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
tntes,'  is  a  new  one  entirely  superseding  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  sets  forth  the  queen's  su- 
premacy in  church  and  state,  the  annulling  of  papal 
jorisdiction  in  England,  the  power  of  the  laws  of  the 
Tealm  to  punish  with  death,  and  the  lawAdness  of 
wearing  weapons  and  serving  in  wars  at  the  com- 
Bundment  of  the  magistrates.  The  American  article 
is  a  biblical  statement  of  a  great  and  fundamental 
principle,  applicable  to  all  men,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  American  articles  were  ordered  to  be  set 
forth  hj  the  General  Convention  asseml^ed  in  Tren- 
ton, Kew  Jersey,  in  September,  1801." 

As  to  the  sources  of  the  English  articles,  besides  what 
has  been  said  above,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that 
the  1st,  2d,  25th,  and  81st  agree  not  only  in  their  doc- 
trine, but  in  most  of  their  wording,  with  the  Confes- 
sion of  Augsburg.  The  9th  and  16th  are  clearly  due 
to  the  tame  source.  Some  of  them,  as  the  19th,  20th, 
25th,  and  84tli,  resemble,  both  in  doctrine  and  language, 
certain  articles  drawn  np  by  a  commission  appoint- 
ed by  Henry  Till,  and  annotated  by  the  king's  own 
lund.  The  11th  article,  on  Justiiication,  is  ascribed  to 
Cramer,  but  the  latter  part  of  it  only  existed  in  the 
articles  of  1662.  The  17tfa,  on  predestination,  has 
sfferded  matter  of  great  dispute  as  to  the  question 
whether  it  is  meant  to  affirm  the  Calviaistic  doctrine 
or  no.  On  this  point,  see  Laurence,  Aaapfoit  Lectures ; 
filowne  Om  89  Articlts,  p.  420  sq.,  and  oar  articles 
AsMnrxAsiBM,  CALViNiax,  with  farther  references 
there.  The  lliirty-nine  Articles  have  been  described 
se  ''containing  a  whole  body  of  divinity."     This  can 


hardly  be  maintained.  They  contain,  however,  what 
the  Church  of  England  holds  to  be  a  fair  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity,  together 
with  a  condemnation  of  what  she  considers  to  be  the 
principal  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  of  certain 
Protestant  sects.  As  fifur  as  they  go  (and  there  are 
nuiny  things  unnoticed  by  tbem),  they  are  a  legal  def- 
inition of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  though  the  members  of  that  communion  look 
to  the  Prayer-book  as  well  as  to  the  articles  for  the 
genuine  expression  of  her  faith.  The  articles  are  far 
more  thoroughly  Protestant  than  the  Prayer-book,  ta- 
ken as  a  whole.  Although  the  articles  expressly  as- 
sert that  the  Church  of  Borne  has  erred,  attempts  have 
repeatedly  been  made  by  the  High-Church  party  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  show  that  there  is  no  irreconcil* 
able  difference  between  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  that  a  construc- 
tion can .  be  put  upon  them  fully  harmonizing  them. 
To  show  thia  was,  in  particular,  the  object  of  Dr.  New- 
man's celebrated  tract  (^Tracts  for  the  Jsmes,  No.  90, 
Oxf.  1989),  and  more  recently  of  Dr.  Pusey's  Eirenictm 
(Loud.  1865 ;  N.  Y.  1866).  See  also  Chrui.  Semembr. 
Jan.  1866,  art.  vi.  Tho  articles  were  adopted  by  the 
C<mvocation  of  the  Irish  Church  in  1636,  and  by  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church  at  the  close  of  the  18th  cent»> 
ry.  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  contains  the 
only  copies  of  the  articles  in  manuscript  or  print  that 
are  of  any  authority.  Among  them  are  the  Latin  manup 
script  of  the  articles  of  1562  and  the  English  manuscript 
of  the  articles  of  1571,  each  with  the  signatures  of  tho 
archbishops  and  bishops  who  subscribed  them.  See 
Lamb,  AceourU  o/the  Thirty-nine  Articlet  (Camb.  2d  ed. 
1885).  One  of  the  best  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  is  given  by  Hardwick,  Bitiory  of 
the  Articles  o/Meliffion  (Lend,  1855, 8vo).  For  exposi- 
tions of  them,  see  Burnet  On  the  Thirty-mne  Artides 
(N.  Y.  1845, 8vo) ;  Welchman,  XXXIX  Articles  (Lond. 
1834,  8vo,  13th  ed.) ;  Sworde,  The  first  Seventeen  Artir 
des  (Lond.  1847,  8vo) ;  WiUon,  XXXIX  Articles  Illus. 
traUd  (Oxf.  1840, 8vo) ;  Dimock,  XXXIX  Articles  Ea> 
j^ained  (Lond.  1845,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Browne,  ExposUUm 
of  Thirty-nine  Articles  (Lond.  1851, 8vo;  N.  Y.  ed.  by 
Williams,  1866,  8vo);  Cardwell,  SffnodaUa;  Palmer 
On  the  Churchy  ii,  242  sq. ;  I-ee,  The  Articles paraphras- 
ticaUy  explained  by  Saneta  Clara  (Dr.  Davenport)  (tnm 
the  edition  of  1646 ;  London,  1865,  post  8vo). 

Artificer  (some  form  of  the  verb  B^n,  charash% 
to  engrave,  as  elsewhere),  a  person  engaged  in  any 
kind  of  trade  or  manual  occupation  [see  Carpbntbr, 
BIASOS,  etc.].  Gen.  iv,  22;  Isa.  iii,  3.  See  Hasdi- 
CBAFT.  In  the  early  periods  to  which  the  scriptural 
history  refers,  we  do  not  meet  with  those  artificial  feel- 
ings and  unreasonable  prejudices  against  hand-labor 
which  prevail  and  are  so  banofully  influential  in  modp 
em  society.  See  Labor.  Accordingly,  even  the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  is  spoken  of  as  the  work  of  God's 
hands,  and  the  firmament  is  said  to  show  his  handi- 
work (Psa.  viU,  8 ;  xix,  1 ;  Gen.  ii,  2 ;  Job  xxxiv,  19). 
The  primitive  history,  too,  which  the  Bible  presents  Is 
the  history  of  hand-laborers.  Adam  dressed  the  gaiw 
den  in  which  God  had  placed  him  (Gen.  ii,  15),  Abel 
was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  Cain  a  tiller  of  the  ground 
(Gen.  iv,  8%  Tubal-Csin  a  smitii  (Gen.  iv,  22).  See 
Art.  The  shepherd-life  which  the  patriarchs  previ- 
ously led  in  their  own  pasture-grounds  was  not  favonp 
ble  to  the  cultivation  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  much 
less  of  those  arts  by  which  it  is  embellished.  Egypt, 
in  consequence,  must  have  presented  to  Joseph  and 
his  fisther  not  only  a  land  of  wonders,  but  a  source  of 
rich  and  attractive  knowledge.  Another  source  of 
knowledge  to  the  Hebrews  of  handicrafts  were  the 
maritime  and  commercial  Phoenicians.  Commerce 
and  navigation  imply  great  skill  in  art  and  science ; 
and  the  pursuits  to  which  they  lead  htfgely  increase 
the  skill  whence  they  emanate.    See  Coxmbbcb.    It 
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is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  origin  of  so  many 
arts  has  heen  referred  to  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea ;  nor  is  there  any  difficnlty  in  un- 
derstanding how  arts  and  letters  should  be  propagated 
fhmi  the  coast  to  the  interior,  conferring  hi/h  adyan- 
tages  on  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  in  f^eneral,  as  well 
before  as  after  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in 
the  land  of  promise.  At  iirst  the  division  of  labor  was 
only  very  partial.  The  master  of  the  fkmily  himself 
exercised  such  arts  as  were  found  of  absolute  necessi- 
ty. Among  these  may  be  reckoned  not  only  those 
which  pasturage  and  tillage  required,  but  most  of  those 
which  were  of  that  rough  and  severe  nature  which  de- 
mand strength  as  well  as  skill ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  preparation  of  wood-work  for  the  dwelling,  the 
slaying  of  animals  for  food,  which  every  householder 
understood,  together  with  the  art  of  extracting  the 
blood  from  the  entire  carcass.  The  lighter  labors  of 
the  hand  fell  to  the  share  of  the  housewife ;  such  as 
baking  bread — for  it  was  only  in  large  towns  that 
baking  was  carried  on  as  a  trade  (2  Sam.  xiii,  8)— such 
also  as  cooking  in  general,  supplying  the  house  with 
water — no  very  easy  olfice,  as  the  fountains  often  lay 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  dwelling;  more- 
over, weaving,  making  of  clothes  for  males  as  well  as 
females,  working  in  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  tapes- 
try, richly-colored  hangin;?s,  and  that  not  only  for  do- 
mestic use,  but  for  **  merchandise,"  were  carried  on 
within  the  precincts  of  the  houre  by  tbo  mbtrcss  and 
her  maidens  (Exod.  xxxv,  26 ;  1  Sam.  ii,  19 ;  2  Kings 
xxiii,  7 ;  Pror.  xxxi).     See  Weavixo. 

The  skill  of  the  Hebrews  during  their  wanderings 
in  the  desert  does  not  appear  to  have  been  inconsider- 
able ;  but  the  pursuits  of  war  and  the  entire  absorp- 
tion of  the  energies  of  the  nation  in  the  one  great  work 
of  gaining  the  land  which  had  been  given  to  them, 
may  have  led  to  their  falling  off  in  the  arts  of  peace ; 
and  from  a  passage  in  1  Sam.  (xiii,  20)  it  would  appear 
that  not  long  after  they  had  taken  possession  of  the 
country  they  were  in  a  low  condition  as  to  the  instru- 
ments of  handicraft.  A  comparatively  settled  state 
of  society,  however,  soon  led  to  the  revival  of  skill  by 
the  encouragement  of  indostn*.  A  more  minute  di- 
yision  of  labor  ensued.  Trades,  strictly  so  called, 
arose,  carried  on  by  persons  exclusively  devoted  to 
one  pursuit.  Thus,  in  Judg.  xvii,  4,  and  Jer.  x,  14, 
'*  the  founder*'  is  mentioned — ^a  trade  which  implies  a 
practical  knowledge  of  metallurgy ;  the  smelting  and 
working  of  metab  were  well  known  to  the  Hebrews 
(Job  xxxvii,  18);  brass  was  in  use  before  iron;  arms 
and  instruments  of  husbandry  were  made  of  iron.  In 
Exodus  (xxxv,  30-85)  a  passago  occurs  which  may 
serve  to  specify  many  arts  that  were  practised  among 
the  Israelites,  though  it  seems  also  to  intimate  that  at 
the  time  to  which  it  refers  artificers  of  the  description 
referred  to  were  not  numerous :  **  See,  the  Lord  hath 
called  by  name  Bezaleel,  and  hath  filled  him  with  the 
spirit  of  God,  in  knowledge  and  all  manner  of  work- 
manship, and  to  devise  curious  worlu,  to  work  in  gold, 
and  in  silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  the  cutting  of  stones, 
to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  make  any  man- 
ner of  cunning  work ;  and  he  hath  put  in  his  heart 
that  he  may  teach ;  both  ho  and  Aholiab ;  them  hath 
he  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work  all  manner  of 
work  oftke  engraver ^  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and 
of  the  embroiderer  in  blue  and  in  purple,  in  scarlet  and 
in  fine  linen,  and  of  the  toeaver,^*  From  the  ensuing 
chapter  (ver.  84)  it  appears  that  gilding  was  known 
before  the  settlement  in  Canaan.  The  ark  (Exod. 
xxxvii,  2)  was  overlaid  with  pure  gold  within  and 
without.  The  cherubim  were  wrought  ('*  beaten," 
Exod.  xxxvii,  7)  in  gold.  The  candlestick  was  of 
beaten  gold  (verses  17,  22).  Wire-drawing  was  prob- 
ably understood  (Exod.  xxxriii,  4 ;  xxxix,  8).  Cov- 
ering with  brass  (Exod.  xxxriii,  2)  and  with  silver 
(Prov.  zxvi,  28)  was  practised.  Architecture  and  the 
lElndred  aits  do  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress 


till  the  days  of  Solomon,  who  employed  an  incredibk 
number  of  persons  to  procure  timber  (1  Kings  v,  18  aq.); 
but  the  men  of  skill  for  building  bis  temple  ha  obtaJ&- 
ed  firom  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre  (1  Kings  v  sq. ;  1  Chroo. 
xiv,  1 ;  2  Chron.  ii,  7).  Without  pursuing  the  sak 
ject  into  all  its  details  (see  SchoU,  ffamdb.  der  BA. 
Arckdoi.  p.  890  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Lekrb,  der  Arek&oL  p. 
115  sq.),  we  remark  that  the  intercourse  which  the 
Babylonish  captivity  gave  the  Jews  seems  to  have 
greatly  improved  their  knowledge  and  skill  m  botb 
the  practical  and  the  fine  arts,  and  to  have  led  then  to 
hold  them  in  very  high  estimation.  The  arts  were 
even  carried  on  by  persons  of  learning,  who  took  a  title 
of  honor  fh>m  their  trade  (Rosenml^er,  Margcml,  vi, 
42).  It  was  held  a  sign  of  a  bad  education  if  a  ikther 
did  not  teach  his  son  some  handicraft :  '*  Whoever  doei 
not  teach  his  son  a  trade,  teaches  him  robbing"  (ligfat- 
foot,  p.  616;  Mishna,  Pirhe  AboA,  ii,  2;  WagcDsdl*s 
Sota,  p.  697 ;  Otho,  Lex,  Babb,  p.  491). 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  tihcre  an 
mentioned  tanners  (Acts  ix,  43),  tent^makcrs  (Acts 
xviii,  8);  in  Josephus  (.War,  v,  4, 1),  cbeese-maken; 
domestics  (nvpitCi  Ani,  xvi,  11,  5);  in  the  Tahand, 
with  others,  we  find  tailors,  shoe-makers,  blood4ctter8, 
glaziers,  goldsmiths,  plasterers.  Certain  handicrafts- 
men  coidd  never  rise  to  the  rank  of  high-priest  (Mishns, 
Kiddtuk,  Ixxxii,  1),  such  as  weavers,  barbera,  fUlcn, 
perfumers,  cuppers,  tanners ;  which  pursuits,  espeds]- 
ly  the  last,  were  held  in  disesteem  (Mishna,  Me^Bck, 
iii,  2;  Otho,  Lex.  Babb,  p.  156;  Wetstem,  N,  T,  u, 
616).  In  largo  cities  particulsir  localitiea  were  set 
apart  fbr  particular  trades,  as  Is  the  case  in  the  East 
to  the  present  day.  Thus  in  Jeremhh  (xxxvii,  21) 
we  read  of  **the  bakers'  street"  So  hi  the  Tafanad 
{Mithna,  v,  169,  226)  mention  is  made  of  a  flesh-mar- 
ket; in  Josephus  {War^  v,  4, 1),  of  a  cbeece-maikft; 
and  in  the  New  Testament  (John  v,  2)  we  teed  of  a 
sheep-market,  or  at  least  a  sheep-gate,  which,  like  sev- 
eral other  gates  [see  Jebuoalsm],  appears  to  hare 
been  named  fh>m  some  special  bazaar  (q.  v.)  adjoining. 
(See  Iken,  Antiq.  Hebr,  iii-ix,  p.  678  sq. ;  BeUermana, 
HoMdb,  i,  22  sq.)— Kitto,  ii,  808.    See  Mbcravic. 

ArtUlery  C^^S,  heli\  apparatvi,  elsewhere  ren- 
dered "vessel,**  "instrument,"  etc.)  occurs  in  1  Sam. 
XX,  40,  where  it  signifies  collectively  any  mifink 
weapon*^  as  arrows  and  lances.  See  Armob.  In 
1  Mace,  vi,  61,  the  term  so  rendered  is  /3(XcWa<ric, 
i.  e.  baliHa,  or  "catapult,"  a  machine  for  hurling 
darts  or  stones.     See  Engiite. 

Artom&chy  (q.  d.  oprofiaxia,  ditpmie  rttptctlng 
bread,  from  aproQ  and  /mx*!)*  *  controversy  respecting 
the  bread  of  the  Eucharist,  originated  m  1063  Ly  Mi- 
chael Cerularius.  This  dispute  existed  l^wcco  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches;  the  former  contending 
that  the  bread  used  should  be  Uaeetted^  the  latter  urging 
the  necessity  of  being  utdeavened  bread.  Protestant 
writers  have  taken  part  with  the  Greek  Church  in  this 
controversy.  Early  Christian  writers  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  use  of  unleavened  bread ;  the  fame  kind  of 
bread  was  eaten  in  the  agap»  that  was  consecntcd  for 
the  Eucharist,  viz.,  common  bread.  Leavened  biead 
appears  to  have  been  in  use  when  Epiphanius  and  Am- 
brose wrote.  Unleavened  bread  was  generally  diacoa- 
tinued  at  the  Reformation ;  but  the  Lotboans 
it;  Farrar,  £>c/.  Z)ir<.  s. v.     See  AzTMrnss. 

AltolyiltSB  (q.  d.  liprorvpinai,  from  oproc* 
and  Tvpo^y  cAeese),  a  branch  of  tlie  Montanista,  wbo 
first  appeared  in  the  second  century.  They  used  bsead 
and  cheese  in  the  Eucharist ;  or,  peihape,  bread  baked 
with  cheese.  The  reaaon  assigned  waa,  according  to 
Augustine  (£for.  cap.  xxviii),  that  the  first  men  oflcted 
to  God  not  only  the  flruita  of  the  earth,  bvt  of  tbeir 
flocks  also.  The  Artotyrit«  admitted  women  to  the 
priesthood,  and  even  consecrated  them  blshopa. — ^Bing- 
ham,  Orig.  Eed,  xv,  2,  8 ;  Epiphanius,  Aer. 
Fanrnr,  JEccL  Diet,  s.  v. 
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Arts,  aa«  at  ths  ftcolUfli  in  which  defcrsn  an  con- 
faiTBd  in  tbe  nnivenitlei.  The  circle  of  the  uU  wu 
formsriy  divided  into  the  TVtnkM,  TJz.  grammu',  rhst- 
oric,  and  logic;  snd  the  Qaadrmnm,  vii.  (rithmetio, 
geoDuttcy,  music,  and  aMronom}'.  It  now  Include*  all 
brancba  oat  techmcal  or  profeuional. — Hook,  Chink 
Diet  a.  T.     Sea  I>KOBRKa  ;  UsiVBBiinis. 

Ar'nbothCHob.^n(»ot*',rTi3'l»,ofa((we;  SopL 
'ApofJu^),  a  citj  or  diitrict,  probably  in  the  tribe  of 
Jndah  (or  Simeon),  being  the  third  of  Sulomon'a  pur- 
vayonhipa,  onder  the  charge  of  Heied  or  Iten-Ileaed, 
and  including  Socoh  and  Hepbcr  within  iti  llmlti  (1 
Kings  ir,  10).  Scbwan  (/>a/fir.  p.  337)  fkncioa  tt  li 
represented  by  the  modern  village  and  wady  JioNU 
in  tbe  limits  of  Zebalon ;  but  the  aaiociated  namea  in- 
^icmte  the  region  Jebel  Kliam,  S.W.  of  Hebron. 

Amob  (H6b..^nd',  T^inS,  airaagtd,  ic.ln  alph^ 
betical  order),  the  title  of  a  Talmndlcai  lexicon,  Hnn- 
piled  by  R.  Kathan  ben-Jechlel,  who  was  rector  of  the 
aynogt^ne  at  Rome  A.D.  llOfl,  according  to  the  Clmi- 
iam  "Zemack  Band,"  and  who  ia  uiaally  atyled  by 
the  Jewiah  writers  T^V^^S  Vrz,  Auclor  Ararit  (Buitor^ 
Lex  Tia».  col.  IGSo).  It  iroa  first  pnbllihed  by  Son- 
dni  CPeaaro,  ISlT.fbL),  and  edited  bv  Archlnotti  (Ven- 
ice. 1&31,  I&33,  fol.),  Eclcendorf  (Baa'le,  1699,  to\.\  Ha- 
aafia  (Amat.  1655,  foL),  and  with  Germ,  notes  fay  Lan- 
dan  (PragQB,  1819-24,  5  toIs.  8to).  See  FOrst,  Bib. 
Jmd.  iii,  90  aq. ;  Berlin,  AddUamaita  zsn  AnuA  (Tleo. 
ISSa-tO,  3  Tol).  6to). 

Ara'aiab  (Heb.  Arumak',  nsa'nK,  [mb.  for  Ai- 
BuA,  with  K  ptoetbetlc ;  Sept.  'A^pi),  u  ci^  qipar- 
•ntly  near  Sbecbem,  in  which 
Gideon  redded  (Judg.  ix,  41). 
that  the  word  in  ver.  31,  na^IlS,  rendered  "prlvDy," 
and  in  the  margin  >'atTonnah,"niayslgnlff  "atArO'' 
mah"  by  changing  the  tl  to  an  K.  It  aeems  to  be  con- 
founded  with  AumuA  (2  Kings  iiiii,  96)  byEuseb.and 
Jerome,  who  state  (Ownmuf.  a.  v.  Rums)  that  It  {'Api/t, 
A  rwa)  waa  then  called  tttmphit  or  A  nmathaa  I  The 
suggestion  of  Van  de  Veldo  (Jfnnoir,  p.  2Be)appeanto 
be  correct  that  it  is  repreaentod  Ly  tho  modem  ruin  EU 
Ormak,  on  the  brow  of  a  mouaUIn  S.E.  of  Shechom. 

Axnndel,  Thoxis,  archbiahop  of  Canterbnry,  wai 
wcond  SOD  of  Robert  Blti-Alan,  earl  of  Amndel  and 
Warren,  and  waa  bora  at  Arundel  Castle  in  1BS3.  Hi* 
powerfii]  EamilyconnectionB  gave  him  early  promotion  : 
at  SO  he  was  archdeacon  of  Taanton,  and  in  ISTl  the 
pope  Dominated  him  to  die  vacant  see  of  Ely,  the  king 
vid  the  monks  of  Eiy  liaTing,  at  th*  same  time,  re- 
spectively nominated  two  others ;  but  Arundel  was 
consecrated  withoat  dispnte.  In  1388  he  was  removed 
to  tbe  see  of  York,  and  was  the  first  arcnnlsbop  of  that 
sea  who  was  translated  to  Canterbury,  which  was  the 
eaae  in  1896.  Very  shortly  after  Arundel  waa  fbrced 
into  baniahmflDt  by  Richard  II,  as  an  accomplica  of 
his  hntber,  the  earl  of  Arundel  (execated  as  a  parti- 
aan  of  the  dnke  of  Olonceater),  and  Roger  WaldcL  waa 
put  into  the  chair  of  Canterbury,  and  acted  aa  aich- 
Ushop  for  ahont  two  years.  (Johr.son,  Ecel.  Cawxu, 
ii.  A.D.  1098.)  The  archbishop,  in  tbe  mean  time, 
went  to  Rome,  and  afterward  Co  Cologne.  He  floured 
larvelT  ^  the  political  intrignea  by  which  Richard 
waa  deposed,  and  on  the  acceaaion  of  Henry  IV,  1899, 
be  waa  restored  to  Ua  aee.  Ha  waa  a  great  perseeator 
of  tbe  WlcUUHtea,  ai>d  ia  1408  he  pnUisbed,  la  convo- 
cation  atOxlbrd,  "Ten  ConttHntiaaB  acainst  the  Lol- 
tarda."  He  eatabUsbed  In  that  year  an  Inquisition  for 
bercay  at  Oxford,  and  pot  in  force  tbe  statute  de  kart- 
tico  comtarmdo  (3  Hen.  IV,  ch.  xv),  and  prohibited  the 
drcnlatioa  of  the  Englwh  Scriptnrea.  He  built  the 
tower  called  the  "Amndel  Tower,"  and  gave  to  tlie  I 
catbedial  of  Canterbnry  a  chime  of  balls,  known  as 
"Arundel'*  ring,"  and  waa  a  great  benefhctor  In  many 
wajt  10  the  eathedlal  aalabllahBiaatB.     He  died  Fan- 1 


Ar'vad  (Heb.  Areait,  V-^^  uvmderitig ;  SepL 
'Apilioi,  bnt  properly  'Apofoi,]  Mace  xv,  23,  or,  al 
it  might  be  spelt,  Akuu,  T!|-i!t,  whence  the  pnaent 
naine  Rimd),  a  small  island  and  dty  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  called  by  the  Greeka  A  radiu  (q.  v.),  by  which 
name  tt  ia  mentioned  In  the  above  paaaage  of  tbe  Apoc- 
rypha. It  ia  a  rocky  islet,  oppoaite  the  month  of  the 
river  Eleulherus  (Mel.  li,  7),  50  miles  to  the  north 
of  Tripoli  (/rm.  Anton,),  about  one  mile  In  clnruntfeiw 
ance  ti.'urt.  iv,  1,  8),  and  two  roilea  (Pliny,  v,  17)  from 
the  shore  (RoseiimUller,  //onji.  dtr  Bai.  A/I.  11, 1,  7; 
HannertiVI.  i,39X:  Pococke,  Aiif,  il,!»2sq.;  Hames- 
veld,  iil,  44  >q.).  Strabo  (xrt,  p.  TfiS)  deacribes  It  as  a 
rock  rising  in  the  midst  of  the  waves;  and  modem 
travellers  state  that  it  is  steep  on  every  side.  (See 
Volney,  li,  181 ;  Nlebnhr,  Asisen,  ill,  9! ;  BncUngfaam, 
ii,  435;  Chesnay,  Etipkral.  Etptd.  1,  461;  Shaw,  p. 
282.)  Strabo  also  describes  the  honaea  as  eiceedingl; 
lofty,  and  they  were  donbtlen  so  bnllt  on  account  of 
the  BCsntiTipaa  of  the  site:  hence,  for  Its  size,  it  waa  ex- 
ceedingly populous  (Pomp.  Mela,  U,  7,  6).  Thoaa  of 
theArvadttaa  whom  the  island  could  not  accommodate 
found  room  in  the  town  and  district  of  Antaradna  (<■. 
v.),  on  tha  opposite  coast,  which  also  belonged  to  them 
<_Targ.  Sienw,  InGen.  i,  18).  Arvad  Is  usually  regard- 
ed aa  the  aame  with  Arpad(_q,  v.)  or  Arphad  (but  aaa 
Hicbaelia,  OriaUal.  BM.  viii,  45).  It  la  mentioned  in 
Eaek.  zxvli,  8, 11,  aa  furnishing  mariners  and  soUien 
for  Tyre,  waa  ai  ■       " 
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ito"  (q.  V.)  In  Gen.  x,  18,  and  1  Chron.  t,  16,  *l 
of  Canaan,  with  Zidon,  Hamatb,  and  oUier  northern 
localitiea.  It  was  founded,  accordhig  to  Rtrabo  (xvi, 
2,  3  13),  by  tngitivea  from  Sidon  (comp.  Joseph un,  Ant. 
i,  6,  !) ;  hence  probably  the  etymology  of  the  name  a* 
above.  Tarsus-was  settled  bv  a  colony  from  it  (Dion 
Chrys.  OfiH.  Tariea.  11,  20,  'ed.  Reiahe).  Althouglj 
originally  independent  (Arrlan,  Alex,  ii,  90),  and,  in- 
deed, the  metnqxilis  of  the  atrip  of  land  adjoining  it,  it 
eventnally  IbU  onder  the  power  of  Penia,  but  aaaiated 
the  Macedonians  in  the  siege  of  Tyre  (Arrian,  A  nab.  i, 
13,  SO).  It  thence  passed  htio  tbe  hands  of  the  Ptole- 
mica  (B.C.  B20);  but,  regaining  it*  liberty  ander  Se- 
leucus  CalUnlcos  (B.C.  U2\  it  attained  *acb  Impor- 
tance a*  to  form  an  alliance  with  Antiochas  the  dreat 
(Eckhal,  BiKtr.  turn,  i,  898)      Antiochue  Epipbane< 
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however,  took  forcible  mastery  over  It  (Jerome  in  Dan. 
xl),  and  after  becoming  InvtSved  In  the  broila  of  hia 
sQccessors,  It  finally  came  under  the  power  of  TIgranea, 
and  with  his  Ikll  became  subject  to  Rome,  into  whose 
triumviral  wan  ita  history  enters  (Applan,  Bell.  Civ. 
iv,  69 :  V.  1).  Under  the  Emperor  Constans,  Muawi. 
yeh,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  destroyed  the 
city  and  expelled  its  inhabitants  (Cedren.  ^itf.  p.  S6fi; 
Theophan.  p.  SST).  It  was  not  rebuilt  in  medieval 
times  (Mlgnot,  Jftsa.  ife  VAead.  da  Intcn'pl.  xxxiv, 
2S91.  The  cdtIoub  sabmurine  springs  fhnn  which  th" 
iclent  city  was  supplied  with  WBtaT(Strabo,  ed.  Gres. 
knnd,  p.  754  n.)  have  t«an  partially  discovered  (Wal< 
pole,  AHmfra,  lU,  391).  The  site  is  now  covered,  ex- 
cept a  small  space  on  tbe  east  aide,  with  heavy  caatlee, 
wlthm  which  resides  a  maritime  popnlation  of  ahont 
lOOOioiil*.    Onthe  verynurginoftheeeathanaratb* 
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romaiiiB  of  doable  Phomidan  walls,  of  huge  bevelled ' 
stones,  which  mark  it  as  being  anciently  a  veiy  strong 
l^ace  (Bibiiotheca  Sacra,  1^8,  p.  261).  The  nautical 
pursuits  of  the  inluibitants,  attested  also  by  Strabo  (ut 
«i^.),  remain  in  full  force  (see  Allen*s  Dead  Sea,  ii, 
188,  at  the  end  of  wliich  vol.  may  be  found  a  plan  of 
the  island,  fitnn  the  Admiralty  Charts,  2060,  *' Island 
of  Ruad").    See  Cunkifdrm  Ihscriptions. 

Ar'Tadite  (Heb.  Arvadi%  '^^J^K,  SepL  'Apaiioc, 
Gen.  X,  18 ;  1  Chron.  i,  16),  an  inhabitant  of  the  isl- 
and Aradus  or  Arvad  (q.  ▼.)  (so  Josephus  explains 
'Apovddioty  AiU,i,B,  2),  and  doubtless  also  of  the  neigh- 
booiDg  coast.  The  Arvadites  were  descended  from  one 
of  the  sons  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x,  18).  Strabo  (xvi,  781) 
describes  the  Arvadites  as  a  colony  from  Sidon.  They 
were  noted  mariners  (Ezek.  xxvfi,  8, 11 ;  Strabo,  xvi, 
764),  and  formed  a  distinct  state,  with  a  king  of  their 
own  (Arrian,  Erped.  Alex,  ii,  90) ;  yet  they  i^ipear  to 
have  been  in  some  dependence  upon  Tyre,  for  the 
prophet  represents  them  as  furnishing  their  contingent 
of  mariners  to  that  city  (Esek.  xxvii,  8, 11).  The  Ar- 
vadites took  their  frill  share  in  Phoenician  maritime  traf- 
fic, particularly  after  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  fallen  under 
the  dominion  of  the  GrKCO-S3nrian  kings.  They  early 
entered  into  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  Aradiu  is 
mentioned  among  the  states  to  which  the  consul  Lucius 
formally  made  known  the  league  which  had  been  con- 
tracted with  Simon  Maccabaus  (1  Mace,  xv,  28). 

Aryeh.    See  Lion. 

Ar'za  (Heb.  Artta^^  M3*1K,  an  Aramean  form,  As 

earth  f  Sept.  *Qp<ra  v.  r.  'Apo-a),  a  steward  over  the 
house  of  £lah,  king  of  Israel,  in  whose  house  at  Tir- 
zah,  Zimri,  the  captain  of  the  half  of  the  chariots,  con- 
spired against  Elab,  and  killed  him  during  a  drinking 
debauch  (1  Kings  xvi,  9),  B.C.  926. 

A***^*},  an  Armenian  writer  (died  A.D.  469),  who 
translated  into  the  language  of  his  cauntry  the  works 
of  Athanasius. — ^Hoefer,  Biog,  GM.  iii,  409. 

A'aa  (Heb.  Aia\  MDM,  healioff,  ot  pl^ftkian),  the 
name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'A(ra,  Josephus, 'A<ravoc.)  Thesonof  Abi- 
Jah,  irrandson  of  Rehoboam,  and  third  king  of  the  sep- 
arate kingdom  of  Judah  (1  Kings  xv ;  2  Chron.  xiv- 
xvi ;  Matt  i,  7,  8).  He  began  to  reign  two  years  be- 
fbre  the  death  of  Jeroboam,  in  Israel,  and  he  reigned 
fiirty-one  years  (B.C.  968-912).  As  Asa  was  very 
young  at  his  accession,  the  afhirs  of  the  government 
were  administered  by  his  mother,  or,  according  to  some 
(comp.  1  Kings  xv,  1, 10),  his  grandmother  Maachah, 
who  is  understood  to  have  been  a  granddaughter  of 
Absalom.  See  Maachah.  But  the  young  king,  on 
assuming  the  reins  of  government,  was  conspicuous 
for  liis  earnestness  in  supporting  the  worship  of  God, 
ind  rooting  out  idolatry  with  ito  attendant  immorali- 
ties, and  for  the  vif^  and  wisdom  with  which  he  pro- 
vided for  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom.  In  his  seal 
Against  heathenism  he  did  not  spare  his  grandmother 
Maachah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity  of  ^*  King*s 
Mother,"  to  which  great  importance  was  attached  in 
the  Jewish  court,  as  afterward  in  Persia,  and  to  which 
parallels  have  been  found  in  modem  Eastern  countries, 
as  in  the  position  of  the  Sultena  Valide  in  Turkey  (see 
1  Rings  ii,  19 ;  2  Kings  xxiv,  12 ;  Jer.  xxix,  2 ;  also 
Calmet,  Frofftn.  xvi ;  and  Bruce's  TraveU,  ii,  687,  and 
iv,  244).  She  had  set  up  some  Impure  worship  in  a 
grove  (the  word  translated  ^^idol,"  1  Kings  xv,  18,  is 
r3(9B^,  A  fright  or  horrible  image,  while  in  the  Yulg. 
we  read  ne  estet  [^Maaeha']  princepe  m  taeris  Priapi) ; 
but  Asa  burnt  the  symbol  of  her  religion,  and  threw 
its  ashes  into  the  brook  Kidron,  as  Moses  had  done  to 
the  golden  calf  (Exod.  xxxii,  20),  and  then  deposed 
Maachah  from  her  dimity.  He  also  placed  in  the 
Temple  certoin  pifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated, 
probably  in  the  earlier  and  better  period  of  his  reign 
[see  Abuah],  and  which  the  heathen  priesto  must 


have  used  for  their  own  worship,  and  renewed  the  greit 
altar  which  they  apparently  had  desecrated  (2  Chroa. 
XV,  8)  during  his  minority  and  under  the  preceding 
reigns,  and  only  the  altars  in  the  "  higb-plaoes*'  wen 
suffered  to  remain  (1  Kings  xv,  11-13;  2  Chron.  xir. 
2-6).     He  neglected  no  human  means  of  putting  Yas 
kingdom  in  tlie  best  possible  military  condition,  for 
which  ample  opportanity  was  afforded  by  the  peace 
which  he  enjoyed  for  ten  years  (B.C.  938-928)  in  the 
middle  of  his  reign.    His  resources  were  so  well  or- 
ganized, and  the  population  had  so  increased,  that  be 
fortified  cities  on  his  frontiers,  and  raised  an  trmj 
amounting,  according  to  2  Chron.  xiv,  8,  to  580,000 
men ;  but  the  uncerteinty  atteching  to  Uie  nnmben  m 
our  present  text  of  Chronicles  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Kennicott  and  by  Davidson  (^Introduction  to  the  0.  T. 
p.  686),  who  consider  that  the  copyiste  were  led  into 
error  by  the  different  modes  of  marking  them,  and  by 
confounding  tlie  diffierent  letters  which  denoted  them, 
bearing  as  they  do  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
See  Number.    Thus  Asa*s  reign  marks  the  return  of 
Judah  to  a  consciousness  of  the  hitsh  destiny  to  winch 
God  had  called  her,  and  to  the  belief  that  the  Dirios 
power  was  truly  at  work  within  her.    The  pood  effects 
of  this  were  visible  in  the  13th  year  of  his  reign,  when, 
reljing  upon  the  Divine  aid,  Asa  attacked  and  defeat- 
ed the  numerous  host  of  the  Cushite  king  Zerah  (q.  v.), 
who  had  penetrated  through  Arabia  Fetrna  into  the 
vale  of  Zepha.thah  with  an  immense  host,  reckoned  st 
a  million  of  men  (which  Josephus  disiribntca  into 
900,000  infantiy  and  100^000  cavalry.  Ami,  viu,  12, 1) 
and  800  charioto  (2  Chron.  ziv,  9-15).    Aa  the  tri- 
umphant Judahites  were  rstuming,  laden  with  fpoil, 
to  Jerusalem,  they  were  met  by  the  prophet  a— tmIi, 
who  declared  this  splendid  victory  to  be  a  consequence 
of  Asa*s  confidence  in  Jehovah,  and  exhorted  him  to 
•perseverance.     Thus  encouraged,  the  king  exerted 
himself  during  the  ten  ensuing  years  of  tranquillity  to 
extirpate  the  remains  of  idolatry,  and  caused  the  peo- 
ple to  renew  their  covenant  with  Jehovah  (2  Chron. 
XV,  1-15).    It  was  this  clear  knowledge  of  his  dcpead- 
ent  political  position,  as  the  vicegerent  of  JcboTsh, 
which  won  for  Asa.  the  highest  praise  that  could  be 
given  to  a  Jewish  king— that  he  walked  in  the  stepi 
of  his  ancestor  David  (1  Kings  xv,  11).    Nevertheless, 
toward  the  latter  end  of  his  reign  (the  numbers  fa  2 
Chron.  zv,  19,  and  xvi,  1,  should  be  25th  and  26th) 
the  king  foiled  to  maintein  the  chAracter  he  fa«d  thus 
acquired.     When  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  had  renew, 
ed  the  war  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  had  taken 
Ramah,  which  he  was  proceeding  to  fortify  as  a  fron- 
tier barrier,  Asa,  the  conqueror  of  Zerah,  waa  so  for 
wanting  to  his  kingdom  and  his  God  as  to  employ  tlie 
wealth  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  royal  treasuiy  to  in- 
duce the  King  of  Syria  (Damascus)  to  make  a  direraon 
in  his  fovor  by  invading  the  dominums  of  Baaaha  (see 
Kitto*s  DaSy  Bible  lUutt.  in  loc.).     By  this  means  he 
recovered  Ramah,  indeed;   but  hb  treasures  were 
squandered,  and  he  incumd  the  rabuke  of  the  pio|diet 
Hanani,  whom  he  cast  into  prieon,  being,  as  it  seems, 
both  alarmed  and  enraged  at  the  effect  his  address  was 
calculated  to  produce  upon  the  people.    Other  persons 
(who  had  probably  manifested  their  dtsapprc^tkin) 
also  suffered  flnom  his  anger  (1  Kings  xv,  16-22;  2 
Chron.  xvi,  1-10).     The  prophet  threatened  Asa  with 
war,  which  appears  to  have  been  fulfilled  by  the  con- 
tinuance for  some  time  of  that  with  Baasha,  as  we  in- 
fer from  an  allusion,  in  2  Chron.  xvii,  2,  to  the  dtiea 
of  Ephraim  which  he  took,  and  which  can  hardly  re- 
fer to  any  evente  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Ramah. 
In  the  last  three  years  of  hii  life  Asa  was  afflicted  mith 
a  grievous  "diMase  in  his  feet,'*  probably  the  goat 
[see  Disease]  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  reproach 
that  he  placed  too  much  confidence  in  his  physicians 
(q.  v.),  L  e.  he  acted  in  an  arrogant  and  independent 
spirit,  and  without  seeking  God*s  blessing  on  their 
ramedies.     At  his  death,  however,  it  appeared  that 
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618  popdtfity  had  not  been  snbttantiallj  impftired,  tat 
he  was  honored  with  a  fnneral  of  unusmd  cost  and 
magoificeoce  (2  Chron.  xvi,  11-14;  with  which  1 
KiQgs  XT,  34,  does  not  conflict).  He  was  succeeded 
by  hifl  MO  Jehoshaphat  See  Judah,  Kimodom  of. 
2.  (Sept  'Offvd.)  A  Levite,  son  of  Elkanah  and  ta>- 
ther  of  Bendiiah,  wliich  last  was  one  of  Ukmo  who  to- 
sided  in  tlte  Tillages  of  the  Netophathites  on  the  rotom 
horn  Bahylon  (1  Chron.  is,  16).     B.C.  ante  686. 

Asadi'as  CA.<raiiag^  i.  e.  HcuadiaK)^  the  son  of 
Cheldss  and  Ikther  of  Sedccias,  in  the  ancestry  of  Ba- 
rach  (q.  v.),  according  to  the  apocryplial  book  that 
bear»  his  name  (Bar.  i,  1).    Comp.  1  Chr.  iii,  21. 

AsaB'as  (or  rather  A$al'€u^  'Affatao),  ono  of  the 
"sons'*  of  Annas  that  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after 
the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  82);  evidently  tho  Isuijaii 
(q.  r.)  of  tike  genuine  text  (Ezra  x,  81). 

As'aSl  (or  nther  A'M,  'AmiiX^  prob.  for  Jahzid)^ 
the  Cither  of  Gabael,  of  tho  tribe  of  Kaphtali,  among 
the  sneestors  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i,  1). 

As'ahel  (Heb.  Atak^',  ^^^^^i  creature  of 
God),  the  name  of  four  men. 

L  (SepL  'A<rafi\,  Josephus,  'A<rai;XoCt  Ant.  vii,  8, 
1.)  The  yonnji^est  son  of  David*s  sister  Zerniah  (2  Sam. 
ii,  18),  and  brother  of  Joab  and  Abishai  (1  Chron.  ii, 
16).  He  was  one  of  David*s  early  adherents  (2  Sam. 
zziii,  24\  and  with  his  son  Zobadiah  was  commander 
of  the  fourth  division  of  the  royal  army  (1  Chron. 
xxrii,  7).  He  was  noted  for  his  swiftness  of  foot,  a 
idft  much  valued  in  ancient  times  (comp.  /liadj  xv, 
570;  Platarch,  Vit.  Romaii,  23 ;  Liv.  ix,  16;  Curt,  vii, 
7,  $2 ;  Veget.  Mil.  i,  9) ;  and  after  the  battle  at  Gibeon 
be  pursued  and  overtook  Abner  (q.  v.),  who,  with 
fsreat  reluctance,  in  order  to  preserve  his  own  life,  slew 
bhn  by  a  back-thrust  with  the  sharp  iron  heel  of  his 
spear/B.C.  cir.  1051  (2  Sim.  ii,  18-28).  To  revenge 
his  death,  his  brother  Joab  some  years  after  treacher- 
ously lulled  Abner,  who  had  come  to  wait  on  David  at 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ill,  26, 27).     See  Joab. 

2.  (Sept.  'A*rarf\  v.  r.  'laeri  17X.)  One  of  the  Levites 
sent  by  Jehoshaphat  to  teach  tiio  people  of  Judah  the 
law  of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xvii,  8),  B.C.  909. 

3.  (Sept.  'AiraffX.)  One  of  the  Levites  appointed  by 
Hesekiah  as  overseer  of  the  contributions  to  the  honse 
of  the  Lord  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  18),  B.C.  726. 

4.  (Sept  'AiraffK)  The  father  of  Jonathan,  which 
Utter  was  one  of  the  elders  who  assisted  Ezra  in  put- 
ting away  the  foreign  wives  of  the  Jews  on  the  return 
ftnrn  Babyk>n  (Ezra  x,  15).     B.C.  ante  459. 

Asalii'ah.     See  Asaxah,  8. 

Asai'ah  (Hob.  Atayah%  n^b?,  constUuted  by  Je- 
hovak;  Sept.  'A^ata  or  'AvatoQ  v.  r.  'Avd  in  1  Chron. 
iz,  5),  the  name  of  four  men. 

L  The  son  of  Haggiah  (1  Chron.  vi,  80)  and  chief 
of  the  220  Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari,  appointed 
bj  David  to  remove  the  ark  of  the  covenant  fi>om  the 
iMMise  of  Obed-«dom,  and  afterward  to  take  char*<e  of 
the  singing  exercises  (1  Chron.  xv,  6»  11).  B.C.  cir. 
1013. 

2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  &milies  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iv,  86,  as  dispossessing 
the  descendanta  of  Ham  from  the  rich  pastures  near 
Gedor  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  B.C.  cir.  712. 

3.  A  servant  of  Josiah,  sent  with  others  to  consult 
the  prophetess  Huldah  concerning  the  book  of  the  law 
foond  m  the  Temple  (2  Kings  xxii,  12,  14  [where  the 
asme  is  less  correctly  Anglicized  **Asahiab'*];  2 
Chnm.  xxxiv,  20).     B.C.  628. 

i.  The  "first-bom*'  of  tho  Shilonites  (q.  v.)  who 
returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  captivity  (1  Chron.  Ix, 
5).    B.C.  536.     See  Haasbiah  9. 

AftSmon  ('A^a^v),  a  mountain  in  the  central 
pan  of  Galilee,  opposite  Sepphoris,  where  the  rebels 
from  this  city  haviog  taken  refuge,  were  destroyed  by 
the  Kuman  geaenl  Gallus  (Josephus,  War,  y,  18, 11). 


It  is  thought  by  Robinson  {Later  Bib.  Ru.  p.  77)  to  be 
the  broken  ridge  which  commences  with  the  high  sum- 
mit of  Jebel  Kaukab  on  the  W.  and  runs  eastward 
along  the  K.  side  of  the  plain  £1-Buttauf  (Van  d3 
Velde,  Jfemoir,  p.  288). 

Anamnnman,  AsamonaBiis.     See  AsMONiE- 

AX. 

As'ana  CA^vava),  a  man  (or  place)  whose  '*  sons" 
(servants  of  the  Temple)  returned  from  the  captivity 
(1  Esdr.  V,  81) ;  evidently  tho  Asnah  (q.  v.)  of  Ezra 
U,  50,  rather  than  the  Abhmau  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xv,  88 
or  48. 

A'Miph  (Heb.  A9aph\  t]DM,  ammbler;  Sept. 
'A<rdf\  the  names  of  three  persons.    See  Ebiabaph. 

1.  A  Levite  of  the  fhmily  of  Gershom  (see  below), 
son  of  Barachiah  (1  Chron.  vi,  89 ;  xv,  17),  eminent 
as  a  musician,  and  appointed  by  David  to  preside  over 
the  sacred  choral  services  which  he  organized  (1  Chron. 
xvi,  5),  B.C.  1014.  The  "sons  of  Asaph**  are  after- 
ward mentioned  as  choristers  of  the  Temple  (1  Chron. 
XXV,  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xx,  14;  xxix,  18;  Ezra  ii,  41; 
iii,  10;  Keh.  vii,  44;  xi,  22);  and  this  office  appears 
to  have  been  made  hereditary  in  his  fimiily  (1  Cliron. 
XXV,  1,  2).  Asaph  was  celebrated  in  after  times  as  a 
prophet  (HTPI,  seer)  and  poet  (2  Chron.  xxix,  80 ;  Neb. 
xii,  46),  and  the  titles  of  twelve  of  the  Psalms  (1,  Ixxiii, 
to  Ixxxiii)  bear  his  name,  in  some  of  which  he  evident- 
ly stands  (as  a  patronymic,  Neh.  xi,  17)  for  the  Levites 
generally  (see  Huetii  Demoiutr.  ev.  p.  332 ;  Bertholdt, 
V,  1956 ;  Herder,  Ebr.  Poesie,  ii,  831 ;  comp.  Niemeyer, 
Charakterisi.  iv,  356  sq. ;  Carpzov,  IrUnd.  103  sq. ; 
Eichhom,  EiiU.  v,  17  sq.) ;  or  ho  may  have  been  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  poets  and  musical  composers, 
who  were  called  after  him  **  the  sons  of  Asaph**  (comp. 
the  Homeridae).  See  Psalms.  The  following  is  his 
ancestry  (see  Keinhard,  De  Aeapho,  Yien.  1742). 


NfttDM.                    1 

I  ChroD.  t1. 

1  ChroD.  vl. 

Bora,  fir.  B.C. 

LeH 

1 
SO 
80 
10 

80 
81 

81 
81 

81 

10 
43 
IT 
48 
48 
43 

48 

41 

41 
41 

40 
40 
41 
8) 
89 
8J 

1917 

Gerehom 

LIbni 

1860? 
18067 

Jahath 

1760? 

Bhimel 

1096? 

Zlmmah r 

1640? 

Joah 

or  Ethan 

Adai»h 

16S6? 

or  Iddo 

Zei^b 

1630? 
14T6? 

Kthni 

or  Jeateni  . . 

MalRhUh 

Baaseiah 

Michael 

1480? 
1865? 
1810? 
1865? 

Shlmea 

1800? 

Denchiah 

Amph 

1146? 
1000? 

2.  The  **&ther'*  of  Joab,  which  latter  was  "record- 
er'* in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xvlii,  18, 37 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi,  8, 22).     B.C.  ante  726.     Perhaps  i.  q.  No.  1. 

3.  A  "keeper  of  the  king's  forests'*  (prob.  hi  Leba- 
non), to  whom  Nehemiah  requested  of  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus  an  order  for  timber  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Neh.  ii,  8).     B.C.  446. 

ABaph*8,  St.,  a  bishop's  see  in  Flintohire,  Wales, 
founded  in  the  6th  century.  The  chapter  consists  of 
a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  treasurer,  three  canons, 
two  archdeacons,  seven  cursal  canons,  and  two  minor 
canons.  The  present  incumbent  is  Thomas  Yowler 
Short,  D.D.,  transferred  fh>m  Sodor  and  Man  in  1846. 

ABar'egl  (Heb.  Asarel',  '^^'f::'^.  bound  by  God, 
sc.  under  a  vow;  Sept.  'EaipaiiX  v.  r.  'KotpfiX),  the 
last  named  of  the  four  sons  of  Jehaleleel,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  16).     B.C.  prob.  post  1618. 

Aoare'lah  (Heb.  A$kart'lah,  ^b^t-nl;3K,  iq>rigJu 
before  God;  Sept.  'VttntiK  v.  r.  'Rpa^X,  'AoitiXd, 'A^ci- 
pjyXa),  the  last  named  of  the  four  sons  ot  the  Levite 
Asaph,  who  were  appointed  by  David  in  charge  of  the 
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Temple  nmsic  in  oonneeiion  with  otfaen  (1  Chrcm.  xzr, 
2);  elsewhere  (ver.  14)  called  by  the  eqaivalent  name 
JeshabbLiAH  (q.  v.)- 

Asboryi  Daniel,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Charchf  was  bom  in  Fairfax  count}',  Va., 
Feb.  18, 1762.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  soon  after  its  close  was  converted.  In  1786 
he  entered  the  itinerant  ministry,  and  continaed  in  it, 
with  an  interval  of  nine  years,  np  to  1824,  and  during 
this  long  service  his  fidelity  and  diligence  were  signal- 
ly manifest.  He  died  suddenly  in  1827.— J/tii«(e«  of 
Con/erencu,  i,  606 ;  Spragne,  AnnaU^  vii,  127. 

Asboxy,  Franois,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  ordained  in  America,  was  lx>m 
at  Handsworth,  Staffordshire,  EngUnd,  Aug.  20, 1745. 
His  parents  were  pious  Methodists,  and  trained  him 
with  religious  care,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was 
converted  at  thirteen.  In  his  youth  he  sat  under  the 
ministry  of  Ryland,  Hawes,  and  Venn,  as  well  as  of 
the  Methodist  preachers.  He  obtained  the  rudiments 
of  education  at  the  village  school  of  Barre,  and  in  his 
fourteenth  year  was  apprenticed  to  a  maker  of  **  buckle- 
chapes."  At  sixteen  he  became  a  local  preacher;  at 
twenty-two  he  was  received  into  the  itinerant  ministiy 
by  Mr.  Wesley.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  mi$sUmary 
to  America^  and  landed  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wright  as  his  comp.inion,  on  the  27th  October 
in  that  year.  The  first  Methodist  church  in  America 
had  been  built  three  years  before;  and  in  1771  the 
whole  number  of  communicants  was  about  600,  chiefly 
in  Pliiladelphia  and  New  York.  The  country  was 
disturbed  by  political  agitation,  soon  to  develop  into 
revolution.  In  1772  Asbury  was  appointed  Mr.  Wes- 
ley *8  "general  assistant  in  America,*'  with  power  of 
supervision  over  all  the  preachers  and  societies,  but 
was  superseded  in  the  year  following  by  an  older 
preacher  fh>m  England,  Mr.  Rankin.  When  the  war 
broke  out  Rankin  returned  to  England ;  but  Asbury, 
foreseeing  the  great  work  of  the  church  in  America, 
remained.  He  thought  it  would  be  an  eternal  dis- 
grace to  forsake  in  this  time  of  trial  the  thousands  of 
poor  sheep  in  the  wUdemess  who  had  placed  them- 
selves under  the  care  of  the  Methodists,  and,  fully 
Sjrmpathizing  with  the  cause  of  the  struggling  colo- 
nies, he  resolved  to  remain  and  share  the  suiFerings 
and  the  fate  of  the  infiint  connection  and  of  the  coun- 
try. Like  many  religious  people  of  those  times,  ho 
was,  from  conscientious  scruples,  a  non-juror,  as  were 
all  the  other  Methodist  preachers,  and  also  many  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  yat  chose  to 
remain  in  the  country.  As  their  character  and  mo- 
tives were  not  understood,  they  were  exposed  to  much 
suffering  and  persecution.  The  Rev.  F.  Garrettson 
and  Joseph  Hartley  were  imprisoned  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland;  Mr.  Chew,  also  one  of  the  preach- 
ers, being  brought  before  the  sheriff  of  one  of  the 
counties  of  the  same  state,  and  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  replied  that  scruples  of  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  sheriff  then  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  execute  the 
laws,  and  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal,  no  alternative 
was  left  but  to  commit  him  to  prison.  To  this  the 
prisoner  answered  very  mildly  that  he  by  no  means 
wished  to  be  the  cause  of  perjury,  and  was  therefore 
perfectly  resii^ned  to  bear  the  penalty.  **You  are  a 
strange  man,"  said  the  sheriff;  "  I  cannot  bear  to  pun- 
ish you,  and  therefore  my  own  house  shall  lie  your 
prison."  He  accordingly  formally  committed  him  to 
his  own  house,  and  kept  him  there  three  months.  In 
the  course  of  this  time  this  gentleman  and  his  wife 
were  both  converted  to  God,  and  joined  the  Methodist 
Chnrch.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1776,  Mr.  Asbury,  not- 
withstanding his  extreme  prudence,  was  arrested  near 
Baltimore,  and  fined  five  pounds ;  and  in  March,  1778, 
he  retired  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Thomas  White,  a 
indge  of  one  of  the  courts  of  Delaware,  where  ho  re- 


mained compaiBtively  ■edoded  for  ten  montke.    Al- 
though his  movements  were  now  circamscribcd,  yet 
he  was  by  no  means  idle,  and  rsmarks  that  it  wu  **a 
season  of  the  most  active,  the  most  useful,  and  the 
most  suffering  part  of  his  life."     Indeed,  two  ycsn 
elapsed  before  he  presnmed  to  leave  hia  retreat,  aod 
to  travel  extensively  in  the  performance  of  his  4a- 
ties  as  raperintendent;  when,  the  autlioritiea  becooi- 
ing  convinced  that  there  was  no  treason  in  the  Metlk- 
odist  preachers,  but  that  their  scruples  were  of  a  relig- 
ious, not  of  a  political  nature,  and  that  they  were 
merely  intent  upon  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace  ss 
hnmble  evangelists,  they  were  permitted  to  exerdie 
their  functions  unmolested.     At  the  close  of  the  var 
in  1788  there  were  88  Methodist  minif>eerB  in  the  wotIe, 
with  nearly  14,000  members.     In  1784  the  Methodist 
societies  were  organized  into  an  E|Hsoopal  Churdi, 
four  years  before  the  organisation  of  the  ProCeataot 
Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Asbury  was  elected  bisb- 
op,  and  consecrated  by  Dr.  Coke,  who  had  been  or- 
dained in  England  by  Wesley.    From  this  time  to  the 
day  of  his  death  hia  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  to  the  superintendence  of 
the  churches.     His  personal  history  is  almost  the  hj«- 
tory  of  the  growth  of  Methodism  in  his  time.    His 
JownaU  (3  vols.  8vo)  contain  a  wonderful  record  of 
apostolic  zeal  and  fidelity,  of  a  S|urit  of  self-sacrifico 
rivalling  that  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  eariv 
church,  of  an  industry  which  no  toils  coald  weary,  of 
a  patience  which  no  privations  could  exhaust.    He 
remained  unmarried  through  life,  that  he  might  not 
be  hindered  in  his  work.     His  taUtry  was  sizty-foor 
dollars  a  year.     His  horses  and  carriages  were  giTen 
by  his  friends,  all  donations  of  money  from  whom  he 
assigned  to  his  fellow-sufferers  and  fellow-laborers. 
At  one  of  the  early  Western  Conferences,  where  the 
assembled  itinerants  presented  painful  evidences  of 
want,  he  parted  with  his  watch,  his  coat,  and  his  shirts 
for  them.     He  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  lend  him  fiftv 
pounds.    ^*  He  might  as  well  have  asked  me  for  Peni,'* 
wrote  the  bishop.     "  I  showed  him  all  the  money  X 
had  in  the  world,  about  twelve  dollars,  and  gave  him 
five."     In  spite  of  his  defective  education,  he  acquired 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  ;  but  bis 
wisdom  was  far  fcreater  than  his  learning.     As  eaiiy 
as  1785  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  first  Methodt»t 
college ;  and  some  time  after  he  formed  a  plan  for  di- 
viding the  whole  country  into  districts,  with  a  dasaical 
academy  in  each.     As  a  preacher,  he  was  dear,  ear- 
nest, pungent,  and  often  powerfully  eloquent.    The 
monument  of  his  oi^ganizing  and  administrative  talent 
may  he  seen  in  the  discipline  and  organisatimi  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  which  grew  under  his  hands,  dnfing 
his  lifetime,  fh>m  a  feeble  band  of  4  preachers  and  S16 
members  to  nearly  700  itinerants,  3000  local  preachen, 
and  over  214,000  members.     Within  the  compass  of 
every  y^ar,  the  borderers  of  Canada  and  the  planters 
of  Mississippi  looked  for  the  coming  of  this  primitive 
bishop,  and  were  not  disappointed.     His  traviek  aver- 
aged 6000  miles  a  year ;  and  this  not  in  a  spleaM  car- 
riage, over  smooth  roads ;  not  with  the  ease  and  speed 
of  the  railway,  hut  often  through  pathless  forests  and 
untravellcd  wildernesses ;  among  the  swamps  of  the 
South  and  the  prairies  of  the  West;  amid  the  heat? 
of  the  C'arolinas  and  the  snows  of  New  Enelaod. 
There  grew  up  under  his  hands  an  entire  chords,  with 
fearless  preachers  and  untrained  members;   but  he 
governed  the  multitude  as  be  had  done  the  handfiil, 
with  a  gentle  charity  and  an  unflinching  firmness.    la 
dilii^cnt  activity,  no  apostle,  no  missionary,  no  warrior 
ever  surpassed  him.     He  rivalled  Melanctfaon  and 
Luther  in  lioldness.     He  combined  the  enthusiasm  of 
Xavier  with  the  far-reaching  foresight  and  keen  dis- 
crimination of  Wesley.     With  a  mind  untrained  in 
the  schools,  he  yet  seemed  to  seise  upon  tmtii  bj  intn- 
ition ;  and  though  men  might  vanquish  hfan  in  legie, 
they  could  not  deny  his  coDclasions.    His  nnreolt- 
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ting  labors  exhausted  a  ooiutitiitioii  originally  tnSi; 
yet,  with  the  old  martyr  spirii,  he  contiiuied  to  travel 
and  to  preach,  even  when  he  waa  so  weak  that  he  had 
to  be  carried  from  the  cooch  to  the  pulpit.  He  died 
in  Spottaylvania,  Va.,  March  81, 1816. 

In  Church  History  Francis  Asbory  deserycs  to  be 
classed  with  the  greatest  propagators  of  Christianity 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  thnes ;  and  when  the  secular 
history  of  America  comes  to  be  faithfully  written,  his 
name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  having  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  progress  of  civile 
ization  in  the  United  Sutes.  In  the  language  of  Dr. 
Stevens,  in  the  Kmckerbodoer  Ma^utme  (January, 
1859),  **  He  sent  his  preachers  across  the  Alleghanies, 
and  iLCpC  them  in  the  very  van  of  the  westward  march 
of  emigration.  The  first  *  ordination*  in  the  valley  of 
the  Mississippi  was  performed  by  his  hands ;  and  it  is 
n  grave  question  what  would  have  been  the  moral  d^ 
velopment  of  the  mighty  states  throughout  that  impe- 
rial domain,  had  It  not  been  for  the  brave  'itinerant* 
corps  of  Asbory,  which  carried  and  expounded  the 
Bible  among  its  log  cabins  at  a  time  in  our  national 
history  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
American  churches  to  send  thither  regular  or  educated 
clergymen  in  any  proportion  to  the  growth  of  its  pop- 
ulation. If  what  is  called  the  '  Methodist  Itinerancy' 
has  done  any  important  service  for  the  moral  salva^ 
tion  of  that  vast  region,  now  the  theatre  of  our  noblest 
states,  the  credit  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  un- 
paralleled energy  of  Francis  Asbury.  He  not  only 
pointed  his  preachers  thither,  bnt  led  the  way.  No 
recorda  of  American  frontier  adventure  sliow  greater 
endurance  or  Enrage  than  Asbury's  travels  beyond 
the  mountains.  Armed  hunters,  twenty-five  or  fifty 
In  number,  used  to  escort  him  from  point  to  p<^t  to 
protect  him  from  the  Indians,  and  great  were  the  gath- 
erings and  grand  the  jubilees  wherever  he  appeared.** 
—Asbury,  Jbara^^ (N.York,  1852, 8 vols.  8vo);  Bangs, 
Hiatory  of  the  M.  £\  Church  (N.  York,  18S9,  4  vols. 
12mo)  ;  MetJL  <2u.  JRevifW,  April^  1852,  and  July,  1854 ; 
Strickland,  JJ/e  of  Admry  (N.  York,  1858,  12mo); 
Wakely,  Heroet  of  Aftlhoditm  (N.  York,  1859, 12mo) ; 
Stevens,  Jiemoriak  ofMiihodiam  (2  vols.  12) ;  Stevens, 
mtl.  of  the  M.  £,  Charh  (N.  York^  1864) ;  Cenlenary  of 
MtAoditm  (N.  York,  1866,  12mo);  Spragne,  AnfuOs, 
vii,  13 ;  Boehm,  Mtmimcmctt  Bittorical  and  Biograpk' 
ieal,  edited  by  Wakeley  (N.  Y.  1866, 12mo) ;  Larrabee, 
A  Amy  and  kU  Coa^uiart  (N.  Y.  2  vols.  ]2mo).  See 
MsniODxsT  Episcopal  Church. 


I'calon  (Judith  ii,  28 ;  1  Mace,  x,  86 ;  xi,  60 ; 
xii,  38).     See  Abhkblox. 

Asoenaioii  of  Christ,  his  visible  passing  firom 
earth  to  heaven  In  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  forty  days  after  the  resurrection 
(Mark  xvi,  19 ;  Luke  xxiv,  60, 51 ;  Acts  i,  1-11).  (1) 
The  asceosJon  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  res- 
unectioo^  Had  Christ  died  a  natural  death,  or  simply 
disappeared  from  view  in  obscurity,  the  resurrection, 
aa  n  proof  of  Divine  power,  would  have  gone  for  noth- 
ing. It  was  essential  tliat  He  should  "  die  no  more,** 
so  as  to  demonstrate  finever  his  victory  over  death. 
(2)  It  was  predicted  in  the  O.  T.  in  several  strildng 
paanges  (e.  g.  Psa.  xxiv.  Ixviii,  ciii,  ex) ;  and  also  by 
Christ  himself  (John  vi,  62 ;  xx,  17).  (8)  It  was  pre- 
%nred  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Enoch  (Gen.  v,  24 ;  Heb.  xi,  5) ;  and  in  the 
Jewish,  by  the  transUtion  of  Elijah  (2  Kings  H,  11)  ; 
so  that  each  of  the  three  dispensations  have  had  a  vis- 
ible proof  of  the  immortal  destiny  of  human  nature. 
(4)  Tlie  fact  of  the  ascension  is  given  by  two  evange- 
lic only ;  but  John  presupposes  it  in  the  passages 
above  dted.  It  is  referred  to,  and  doctrines  built  upon 
it,  fay  the  apostles  (2  Cor.  xiii,  4;  Eph.  ii,  6;  iv,  10; 
1  Pet.  iii,  22;  1  Tim. iii,  16;  Heb.  vi, 20).  *< The  evi- 
deuces  of  this  occurrence  were  numerous :  the  disci- 
plea  saw  him  ascend  (Acts  i,  9) ;  two  angels  testified 


that  he  did  ascend  (Acts  i,  10, 11) ;  Stephen,  Paul,  and 
John  saw  him  in  his  ascended  state  (Acts  vii,  55, 66 ; 
ix,  8-5 ;  Bev.  i,  9-18) ;  the  ascension  was  demonstrated 
by  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (John  xvi,  7-14  * 
Acts  ii,  88) ;  and  had  been  prophesied  by  our  Lord  himl 
self  (Matt  xxvi,  64;  John  viii,  21).  (5)  The  time  of 
Christ's  ascension  was  forty  days  after  his  resurrec- 
tion. He  contmued  that  number  of  days  upon  earth 
in  order  that  he  might  give  repeated  proofs  of  the  fact 
of  his  resurrectk>n  (Acts  i,  8),  and  instruct  his  apostles 
in  every  thing  of  importance  respecting  their  office  and 
ministry^  opening  to  them  the  Scriptures  concerning 
hunself  (Mark  xvi,  15;  Acto  i,  5-8).  (6)  As  to  the 
manner  of  his  ascension,  it  was  from  Mt.  Olivet,  not  in 
appearance  only,  but  in  reality,  and  that  visibly  and 
locally.  It  was  sudden,  swift,  glorious,  and  in  a  tri* 
umphant  manner.  See  Glorification.  He  was  part* 
ed  ihnn  his  disciples  while  he  was  solemnly  blessing 
them,  and  multitudes  of  angels  attended  him  with 
shouts  of  praise  (Psa.  xxiv,  7-10;  xlvii,  5,  6;  Ixviil, 
18)**  (Watson,  Thtol.  Dictionary,  s.  v.).  (7)  Its  remitt 
to  the  church  are :  (a)  the  assumption  of  regal  domin- 
ion by  Christ,  the  head  of  the  church  (Heb.  x,  12, 18; 
Eph.  iv,  8, 10 ;  Psa.  Ixviii) ;  (5)  the  gift  of  the  Hdy 
Spirit  (John  xvi,  7, 14;  AcU  ii,  88;  John  xiv,  16>19); 
(c)  the  intercession  of  Christ,  as  mediator,  at  the  right 
hand  of  Ckd  (Bom.  viii,  84 ;  Heb.  vi,  20). 

The  8d  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  runs  thus :  **  Christ  did 
truly  rise  again  from  death,  and  took  again  his  body, 
with  flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertaining  to  the 
perfection  of  man's  nature,  wherewith  he  ascended 
into  heaven,  and  there  sittetb,  until  he  return  to  Judge 
aU  men  at  the  last  day.**  1  he  corresponding  article 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopsl  Church  is  the  same,  omit- 
ting the  words  "with  flesh,  bones,  and;**  an  omission 
which  does  not  affect  the  substance  of  the  article. 
Browne's  note  on  this  article  is  as  folbws:  **It  is 
dear'*  (firom  the  account  in  the  Gofpel)  that  "our 
Lord*s  body,  after  he  rose  from  the  grave,  was  that 
body  in  which  he  was  buried,  having  hands  and  feet, 
and  flesh  and  bones,  capable  of  being  handled,  and  in 
which  he  spoke,  and  ate,  and  drank  (LuIm  xxiv,  42, 
48).  Moreover,  it  appean  that  our  Lord  thus  showed 
his  hands  and  feet  to  his  disciples  at  that  very  inter- 
view with  them  in  which  he  was  parted  from  tliem 
and  received  up  into  heaven.  This  will  be  peen  by 
reading  the' last  chapter  of  St.  Luke  fimm  verse  86  to 
the  end,  and  comparing  it  with  the  fint  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  verse  4-9 ;  especially  comparing  Luke  xxiv,  49, 
50,  with  Acta  i,  4,  8, 9.  In  that  body,  then,  which  the 
disdples  felt  and  handled,  and  which  was  proved  to 
them  to  have  flesh  and  bones,  these  disciples  saw  our 
Lord  ascend  into  heaven ;  and,  immediately  after  his 
ascent,  angels  came  and  declared  to  them  that  that 
*•  same  Jesus  whom  they  liad  seen  taken  up  into  heaven 
should  so  come  in  like  manner  as  they  had  seen  him 
go  into  heaven*  (Acts  i,  11).  All  this,  connected  to- 
gether, seems  to  prove  the  identity  of  our  Lord*s  body 
after  his  rasurrection,  at  his  ascension,  and  so  on,  even 
till  his  coming  to  judgment,  with  the  body  in  which 
he  suffered,  and  in  which  he  was  buried,  and  so  fully 
justifies  the  language  used  in  the  article  of  our  church. 
But  because  we  maintain  that  the  body  of  Christ,  even 
after  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  is  a  true  human 
l)Ody,  with  all  things  pertaining  to  the  perfection  of 
man's  nature  (to  deny  which  would  be  to  deny  the 
important  truth  that  Christ  is  still  perfect  man  as  well 
as  perfect  God),  it  b}*  no  means,  therefore,  follows  that 
we  should  deny  that  his  risen  body  is  now  a  glorified, 
and,  as  St.  Paul  calls  it,  a  spiritual  body. 

**  But,  after  his  ascension,  we  have  St.  Paul's  dis- 
tinct assurance  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  a  glorious, 
is  a  spiritual  body.  In  1  Cor.  xv,  we  have  St.  Paul's 
assertion  that,  in  the  resurrection  of  all  men,  the  body 
shall  rise  again,  but  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  a  nat- 
ural body,  but  a  spiritual  body ;  no  longer  a  oorrupti- 
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ble  and  vOe,  bat  an  incorniptible  and  glorious  body 
(I  Cor.  XV,  42-^3) ;  and  tbU  change  of  our  bodies  from 
natural  to  spiritual  is  expressly  stated  to  be  bearing 
the  imago  of  our  glorified  Lord — the  imao^  of  that 
heavenly  man  the  Lord  firom  heaven  (ver.  47-49).  So, 
again,  the  glorified  state  of  the  saint's  bodies  after  the 
resurrection,  which  in  1  Cor.  xv  had  been  called  the 
receiving  a  spiritual  body,  is  in  Phil,  iii,  21  said  to 
be  a  fashioning  of  their  bodies  to  the  likeness  of  Christ's 
glorious  body :  *  who  shall  change  our  vile  body,  that 
it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious  body.'  We 
must  therefore  conclude  that,  though  Christ  rose  with 
the  same  bod}'  in  which  he  died,  and  that  body  neither 
did  nor  shall  cease  to  bo  a  human  body,  still  it  ac- 
quired, either  at  his  resurrection  or  at  his  ascension, 
Uie  qualities  and  attributes  of  a  spiritual  as  distin- 
guished by  the  apostle  from  a  natund  body,  of  an  in- 
corruptible  as  distinguished  from  a  corruptible  body" 
(a»  TUrty-fdm  Ariicies,  p.  116). 

On  the  fact  and  doctrine  of  the  ascension,  see  Nean- 
der.  Life  of  Christ,  p.  487  sq. ;  Olshansen,  Comm,  on 
Acts,  i,  1-11 ;  Baumgarten,  ApottoUc  HitUxry,  i,  24- 
28;  Bossuet,  Sermont,  iv,  88;  Watson,  Sermom,  ii, 
210;  Farindon,  Sermoru,  ii,  477-496;  South,  Sermont^ 
iii,  169 ;  BibliotAeea  Sacra,  i,  162 ;  ii,  162 ;  Knapp,  The- 
o^^v  §  ^^  f  Domer,  DocL  of  Person  of  Christ,  vol.  ii ; 
Barrow,  Sermons,  ii,  601,  608;  Herzog,  Beal^Eneyklo- 
jAdie,  vi,  106;  Bfaurice,  Theol,  Essays,  p.  261.  Mon- 
ographs connected  with  the  subject  have  been  written, 
among  others,  by  Ammon  (Gott.  1800),  Anger  (Lips. 
1880),  Bose  (Lips.  1741),  Crusius  (Lips.  1767),  Deyling 
(Ofrt.  iii,  198),  Doederlein  {Opp,  p.  69),  Eichler  (Lips. 
1787),  FlQgge  (Han.  1808),  Fogtmann  (Hafn.  1826), 
Georgius  (Viteb.  1748),  Griesbach  (Jen.  1793),  Himly 
(Argent.  1811),  Basse  (Regiom.  1805),  Loescber  (Vi- 
teb. 1698),  Mayer  (Gryph.  1704),  C.  B.  Michaelis  (Hal. 
1749),  Otterbein  (Duisb.  1802),  Schlegel  (Henke's  Mag, 
iv,  277),  SeUer  (Erlang.  1798),  id.  (ib.  1808),  Steen- 
bach  (Hafn.  1714),  Weichert  (Viteb.  1811),  Zickler 
(Jen.  1768),  Brennecke  (Luxemb.  1819  [replies  by  Hau- 
mann,  Iken,  Soltmann,  Starum,  Tinlus,  Weber,  Wit- 
ting]), Kikebnsch  (Schneeb.  1761),  K6mer  {Sadis. 
GeistL  Stud,  i,  10),  Liebknecht  (Giess.  1787),  Mosheim 
(Helmst.  1729),  Schmid  (Lips.  1712),  Andrefl  (Marb. 
1676),  Mahn  (Ups.  1700),  Remling  (Viteb.  1686).  See 
Jbscs. 

Asoeimioii  Day,  or  Holt  Thubsdat,  a  festival 
of  the  church  held  in  commemoration  of  the  ascension 
of  our  Lord,  forty  days  after  Easter,  and  ten  before 
Whitsuntide.  Augustine  (^Ep.  64,)  supposed  it  to  be 
among  the  festivals  instituted  by  the  apostles  them- 
selves, but  it  was  not  observed  in  the  church  until  the 
third  century.  It  is  also  noticed  in  the  ApostoUctU 
Cfmstitutiom.  It  is  especially  observed  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  also,  though  with  less  form,  in  the  Church 
of  England.  It  is  one  of  the  six  days  in  the  year  for 
which  the  Church  of  England  appoints  spedal  psalms. 
—Bingham,  Orig,  Ecd.  bk.  xx,  cap,  6,  §  6 ;  Procter,  On 
the  Common  Prayer-hook,  p.  288. 

Ascenfllon  of  Isaiah.    See  Isaiah. 

Ascent  (some  form  of  hb^,  alah%  to  ^  «p,  as 
elsewhere  often  rendered),  2  Sam.  xv,  80 ;  1  Kings,  x, 
6;  2  Chron.  ix,  4.     See  Akrabbuc  ;  Causeway. 

ABCetaxium  (atrrifr^pcov),  the  place  of  retreat  of 
ascetics ;  in  later  times,  often  applied  to  monasteries. 
— Suicer,  Thesaurus,  s.  v. 

Asoeticiflm,  Aaoetios.  The  name  itmairiiQ 
(fh>m  aoKkut,  to  exercise)  is  borrowed  fh>m  profane 
writers,  by  whom  it  u  generally  employed  to  describe 
the  athletes,  or  men  trained  to  the  profession  of  gladi- 
ators or  prize-fighters.  In  the  early  Christian  church 
the  name  was  given  to  such  as  inured  themselves  to 
greater  degrees  of  fasting  and  abstinence  than  other 
men,  in  order  to  subdue  or  mortify  their  passions.  See 
EzERCUB.  The  Christian  ascetics  were  divided  into 
i6f(Meii<ef,  or  those  who  abstained  f^om  wine,  meat. 


and  agreeable  food,  and  ooatMCMtef,  or  those  wlio,  «!► 
staining  flrom  matrimony  also,  were  considered  to  tt> 
tain  to  a  higher  degree  of  sanctity.     Many  laymen  ai 
well  as  ecclesiastics  were  aacetics  in  the  first  centonn 
of  our  era,  without  retiring  on  that  account  from  tbe 
business  and  bustle  of  life.     Somei  of  them  wore  tbe 
pallium  pkilosophieum,  or  the  philosophic  msatk,  and 
were  therefore  called  Christian  philoaopbeTS,  sodfom- 
ed  thus  the  transition  link  to  the  life  of  hermits  and 
monks.     Romanist  writers  pretend  that  the  saoetics 
were  originaUy  the  same  with  monks:  the  monuik 
life,  however,  was  not  known  till  the  fourth  centnnr 
(Pagi,  Crit.  in  Bar.  A.D.  62,  N.  4).     The  diffoeatt 
between  ascetics  and  monies  may  be  thus  stated:  L 
The  monks  were  such  as  retired  from  the  bosiBccs  and 
conversation  of  the  world  to  some  deeert  or  roonatain; 
but  the  ascetics  were  of  an  active  life,  living  in  citie» 
as  other  men,  and  only  difiering  from  them  in  the  ar- 
dor of  their  devotional  acts  and  habits.    2.  The  moab 
were  only  laymen ;  the  ascetics  were  of  any  order. 
8.  The  monks  were  bound  by  certain  laws  and  diad- 
plinary  regulations ;  but  the  ancient  ascetics  had  no 
such  laws.     The  habits  and  exercises  of  the  aacetics 
may  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  the  introduction  of 
monastidsm.     The  root  of  asceticism  in  the  early 
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Christian  ehurch  is  to  be  found  in  a  Gnostic  kaven, 
remaining  from  the  early  struggle  of  the  churdi  with 
Gnosticbm  (q.  v.).  The  open  Gnosticism  was  crash* 
ed ;  but  its  more  seductive  principle  was  imbibed,  to  a 
large  extent,  even  by  tbe  best  of  the  cfanrdi  father^ 
and  remained  to  plague  Christianity  for  hundreds  of 
years  in  the  forms  of  asceticism,  celibacy,  moaaati- 
cism,  and  the  various  superstitions  of  the  aame  dasa  in 
the  Romish  Church.  Tliat  principle  makea  tbe  ^*oaD- 
ditions  of  animal  life,  and  the  common  alBaiiees  of 
men  in  the  social  system,  the  antithesis  of  the  IKriaa 
perfections,  and  so  to  be  escaped  from,  and  decried 
by  all  who  pant  after  the  highest  exceUenoe."  See 
Taylor,  Andeni  Christianity^  vol.  i,  where  this  subject 
is  treated  at  length  and  with  great  mastery  ef  both 
history  and  philosophy.  See  ABamiESiCB;  FAn>> 
INO;  Monks. 

As  soon  as  the  inward  and  spiritual  life  of  tlie  Chris- 
tians declined,  the  tendency  to  rely  on  external  acts 
and  forms  increased ;  and  if  the  previooa  bloody  per- 
secutions had  driven  individuals  from  human  societj 
into  the  deserts,  the  growing  secularisation  of  tbe 
church,  after  Christianity  became  tbe  state  reKgion, 
had  the  same  effiBct  to  a  still  greater  degree.    All  this 
paved  the  way  for  monasticism  (q.  v.) ;  sndthe  church 
thought  herself  compelled  by  the  overwhelming  tide 
of  opinion  within  and  without  to  recognise  this  form 
of  asceticism,  and  to  take  it  under  her  protection  and 
care.     From  the  African  Church  a  i^oomy  and  super- 
stitious spirit  spread  over  the  Western  Cburcb,  Intensi- 
fying the  ascetic  tendencies.     There  were  not  wanting 
healthier  minds— as  Vigilantius  (q.  v.)  and  oCliera— to 
raise  their  voices  against  fasting,  monkery,  and  tlis 
outward  works  of  asceticism  generally ;  but  anck  pro- 
tests were  vain,  and  became  ever  rarer.    FroB  the 
11th  century,  the  Cathari,  Waldenses,  and  other  sects 
assailed  the  external  asceticism  of  the  cfaurcfa ;  the 
classic  Petrarch  fought  on  the  same  aide;  aad  ao  did 
Wickliffe,  Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  tiieir  strug- 
gles at  reformation.    After  a  preliminary  skirmiali  \rj 
Erasmus,  the  struggle  was  decided  in  the  Befimnation 
of  the  16th  century.    The  fundamental  principle  of 
that  movement,  that  salvation  is  secured  by  jiistifkm- 
tion  through  faith,  and  not  through  dead  worka,  strock 
at  the  root  of  monkery  and  mortification  in  gcneraL 
But  the  victory  has  not  been  so  complete  as  ia  often 
assumed.    The  ascetic  spirit  often  shows  itself  still 
alive  under  various  disguises  even  in  ProtasteatlBm. 
See  Sharers.    The  great  error  of  aaoetician  ia  to 
hold  self-denial  and  suffisring  to  be  meritoriona  in  the 
sight  of  God,  in  and  for  itself.    Its  germinant  lainci- 
ple,  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  has  been,  as  sUted 
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above,  a  Gnostic  war  of  viewing  the  relations  between 
God,  man,  and  nature,  tending  to  daaliam  and  to  the 
coafonnding  of  sin  with  tlie  veiy  nature  of  matter. 
See  Zdekler,  KriHseke  Getckiekie  der  Athm  (Frankf. 
1863,  8to);  Schaff,  Church  Bitiory,  §  94;  MtrarAwrg 
lUtiac,  im,  p.  600 ;  Coleman,  Ancieni  ChrittitmUy,  ch. 
vii,  §  5;  Bibliotheea  Sacra,  Oct.  1858,  p.  600;  Bing- 
ham,  Orig,  EccL  bk.  vii,  ch.  i ;  Mosheim,  Comm.  i,  881. 
SeeHsuoT. 

Aschd.    See  Assbr. 

AacHtSd  (q.  d.  anKirat,  replete)  or  AscoDBOOiTiB, 
heretics  who  appeared  in  Galatia  aboat  173.  They 
pretended  to  be  filled  with  the  **  paraclete*'  of  Monta- 
nos,  and  introduced  bacchanalian  indecencies  into  the 
churches,  where  they  brought  a  skin  of  wine,  and, 
marching  round  it,  declared  that  they  were  the  vessels 
filled  with  new  wine  of  which  the  Lord  speaks  in  the 
Gospels.  Hence  their  name  from  the  Greek  offroCi 
which  means  ''a  skin." — ^Augustine,  //<er.  62;  Landon, 
EceL  Did,  i,  566.     See  MoiSTAxms, 

Aacough,  or,  according  to  Godwin,  **Wiluax 
Atscoth,  doctor  of  laws  and  clerk  of  the  counsel,  was 
consecrated  in  the  chapel  of  Windsor,  July  20, 1488. 
The  year  1450  it  happened  the  commons  to  arise  in 
randry  parts  of  the  realm,  by  the  stirring  of  Jack 
Cade,  naming  himself  John  Mortimer.  A  certain 
nunber  of  lewd  persons  (tenants  for  the  most  part  to 
this  bishop),  intending  to  join  themselves  to  the  rest 
of  that  crew,  came  to  Evendon,  where  he  was  then 
saying  of  mass.  What  was  their  quarrel  to  him  I 
find  not  But  certain  it  is,  they  drew  him  from  the 
altar  in  his  alb,  with  his  stole  about  his  neck,  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  not  far  off,  and  there,  as  he  kneeled  on  his 
ktfees  praying,  they  cleft  his  head,  spoiled  him  to  the 
skin,  and,  rending  his  bloody  shirt  into  a  number  of 
pieces,  took  every  man  a  rag  to  keep  for  a  monument 
of  their  worthy  exploit  The  day  before  they  had 
robbed  his  carriages  of  10,000  marks  in  ready  money. 
This  barbarous  murder  was  committed  June  29th,  the 
yesr  aforesaid.*'  Dr.  Fuller  supposes  that  the  bishop 
was  attacked  because  he  was  *Meamed,  pious,  and 
rich,  three  capital  crimes  in  a  clergyman."  He  also 
gives  OS  the  following  distich,  which  may  be  applicable 
in  other  times : 

^  flie  ooBeuno  cadil  popnlarl  mitra  tumoUa, 
Frotegat  opUmua  nunc  diadema  L^ua. 

^*  By  people's  fury  mitres  thus  cast  down 
We  pray  henceforward  God  preserre  the  crown.** 

^Bk^Bntanmea;  Rook,  Ecd.Biog.\,d2B,    See  As- 

uw. 

Aae'tta.    See  Abmab, 

Aaebebi'a  Ch^nPtiPia\  one  of  the  Levites  who, 
^h  his  sons,  joined  the  caravan  under  Ezra  (1  Esdr. 
▼iu,  47)  •  evidently  the  Shbrebiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  gen- 
nine  text  (Ezra  viii,  18). 

Atebi'a  ('A9f/3io),  another  of  the  Levites  who  re- 
turned in  Ezra's  party  to  Palestine  (1  Esdr.  viii,  48); 
evidently  the  Hashabiah  (q.  V.)  of  the  true  text 
(Enra '  %  19). 

Aa'enatfa  (Heb.  Atemtty,  racpK,  on  the  signif. 
ne  below;  Sept.  'AtnviO  v.  r.  'AvtvvfSi)^  the  daughter 
of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On,  whom  the  king  of  Egypt 
bestowed  in  marriage  npon  Joseph  (Gen.  xli,  46 ;  xlvi, 
30),  with  the  view  probably  of  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion in  Egypt  by  this  high  connection,  B.C.  1888.  See 
Joseph.  She  became  the  mother  of  Ephraim  and 
Msnasseh  (Gen.  xli,  50).  No  better  etymology  of  As- 
ensth  has  been  proposed  than  that  by  Jablonski,  who 
(Pmfh.  Eggpt.  i,  56;  OpiucuL  ii,  208)  regards  it  as 
representative  of  a  Coptic  compound,  Auheneii,  The 
Istter  part  of  this  w<nd  he  takes  to  be  the  name  of 
Neith,  the  titular  goddess  of  Sais,  the  Athene  of  the 
Greeks,  and  considers  the  whole  to  mean  vonhijoper 
'^f  Seiih.  Gesenins,  in  his  The$aunuj  suggests  ^t 
the  origiiial  CoptiG  form  was  AmeUh,  which  means 


who  hdomgt  to  Neiih,  That  the  name  refers  to  tfais- 
poddess  is  the  generally  received  opinion  (in  modem 
times  Von  Bohlen  alone  has,  in  his  Genetigy  proposed 
an  unsatisfactory  Shemitic  etymology  [see  Lepsius, 
CArtNs.  d,  JEggpUT,  i,  882]) :  it  is  favored  by  the  &ct 
that  the  Egyptians,  as  Jablonski  has  shown,  were  ac- 
customed to  choose  names  expressive  of  some  relation 
to  their  gods ;  and  it  appears  liable  to  no  stronger  ob- 
jection than  the  doubt  whether  the  worahip  of  Neith 
existed  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  of  the  composition 
of  the  book  ai  Genesis  (see  Champollion,  PanAkm 
Eggptiame,  No.  6).  Even  this  doubt  is  now  removed, 
as  it  appears  that  she  was  really  one  of  the  primitive 
deities  of  Lower  £g}*pt  (Bunsen,  EgypC$  Place,  i,  889), 
for  her  name  occurs  as  an  element  in  that  of  Nitocris 
(AetfA-oIri),  a  qneen  of  the  sixth  dynasty  (Wilkinson, 
in  Bawlinson^s  HerDdotui,  ii,  142,  note  2). 

A'aer  C^tn^p),  the  Grsecized  form  of  Ashkr  (q.  v.), 
both  the  tribe  (Luke  ii,  86;  Rev.  vii,  6)  and  the  ci^ 
(Tobit  i,  2), 

Aae'rer  (Zipap%  one  of  the  heads  of  the  temple- 
servants  that  returned  fh>m  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v, 
82) ;  evidentiy  the  Smbra  (q.  v.)  of  Ulo  true  text 
(Ezra  ii,  53). 

AagUl,  JoHH,  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  anthor  of  an  eccentric  book  entitled  An  Argument 
proving  thai,  according  to  the  Covenant  of  eternal  Life 
revealed  in  the  8cr'pture$,  Man  mag  be  tranelated  htnce 
into  that  eternal  Life  without  patting  through  Death,  al- 
though the  humane  Nature  of  Chritt  himtelf  could  not 
thut  be  trantlated  till  he  had  patted  through  Death  (Dub- 
lin, 1698,  8vo).  The  Irish  Parliament  voted  it  a  blas- 
phemous libel,  and  expelled  Asgill  tnm  the  House 
after  four  days.  In  1705  he  entered  the  English  Par- 
liament as  member  for  Bnunber,  in  Sussex.  But  the 
Eni^ish  House,  resolving  to  be  not  less  virtuous  than 
the  Irish,  condemned  his  book  to  be  burnt  by  the  com- 
mon hangman  as  profane  and  blasphemous,  and  ex- 
pelled Asgill  on  the  18th  December,  1707.  After  this 
his  drcnmstanoes  rapidly  grew  worse,  until  at  last  he 
found  something  like  peace  in  the  King's  Bench  and 
the  Fleet,  between  which  two  places  his  excursions 
were  confined  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  He 
died  in  November,  1788.  See  Southey,  The  Doctor,  pt. 
ii;  Coleridge,  Workt  (Hsrpers*  ed.),  vol.  v;  Allibone, 
i,  78. 

Ash  Ci^K,  o'mi,  probably  tremulout,  from  the  mo- 
tion of  the  leaves)  occurs  only  once  in  Scripture  as 
the  name  of  a  tree,  in  connection  with  other  trees,  of 
whose  timber  idols  were  made,  Isa.  xUv,  14:  **He 
heweth  him  down  cedart,  and  taketh  the  cyprett  and 
the  oak,  which  he  strengtheneth  fbr  himself  among  the 
trees  of  the  forest ;  he  planteth  an  aah  (pren\  and  the 
rain  doth  nourish  it"  Others  consider  pine4ree  to  be 
the  correct  translation ;  but  fbr  neither  does  there  ap- 
pear to  be  any  decisive  proof,  nor  for  the  rnbns  or 
bramble  adopted  for  oren  in  the  fkble  of  the  Cedar  and 
Rubus,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  of  R.  Berechia 
Hannakdan  by  Celsius  {Bierobot,  i,  186).  Oren  is 
translated  pinc4ree  both  in  the  Sept.  (iri'rvc)  and  the 
Vulg.,  and  this  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  several  of 
the  most  learned  critics,  and  among  them  by  Calvin 
and  Bochart.  Celsius  (ut  sup.  p.  191)  ststes,  more- 
over, that  some  of  the  rabbins  also  consider  oren  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Arabic  tunoher  (which  is  no  doubt 
a  pine),  and  that  they  often  join  together  otsmi,  or- 
mm,  and  bcrotkim,  as  trees  of  the  same  nature  (^XS 
D''C'i*»ai  D'^nK  fiM*iK,  "cedars"  and  "ash-trees" 
and  **  cypresses,"  Talmud  Babyl.  Para,  fol.  xcvi,  1). 
Luther  and  the  Portuguese  version  read  cedar,  Ro- 
senmnller  {AUerih,  lY,  i,  248  sq. ;  comp.  Gcsenius, 
7*Aef.  JETeft.  p.  152)  contends  that  it  is  not  the  common 
wild  pine  (JHnut  tglvettris)  which  is  intended,  l)Ut  what 
the  ancients  called  the  domestic  pine,  which  was  raised 
in  gardens  on  account  of  its  elegant  shape  and  the 
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pleasant  fruit  it  fields,  the  Hgnole  nuts  of  the  It«l-  ,  Emebiiu  and  Jerome  (OmmuuL  8.  t.)  mention  a  vik 
ians  (^Pinut  pinea  of  LinnflBiu),  and  quotea  Virgil  {Ed,  lage  named  Beikcwm  as  15  or  16  miles  -west  of  Jcn» 
vii,  66 ;  Georg.  iv,  112).  The  English  version,  in  the  lem ;  bat  this,  though  agveeing  sufficiently  with  Um 
translation  of  oren,  follows  those  interpreters  who  have  position  of  the  place  in  Josh,  xv,  42,  is  not  fkr  enough 
adopted  onncs,  apparently  only  because  the  elementa- '  south  for  the  indications  of  the  other  passages ;  tnl 
ry  letters  of  the  Hebrew  are  found  also  in  the  Latin  |  indeed  this  is  a  doubtful  intimation  (Cellar.  AW.ii, 
word.  See  Pihe.  Celsius  objects  to  this  as  an  in-  496).  See  Ashnah.  It  appears  to  have  been  sitoa> 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  ash  was  in-  ,  ted  in  the  southern  part  of  the  hilly  region  adjoining 
tended;  and  there  doesi  not  appear  to  be  any  other   the  plain  (KeU,  Comtnent,  on  Josh,  xv,  42);  perhapi 


proof.  Ormu  Europaaa^  or  manna  ash  {Fraaamu  ormw, 
Linnaus,  Pflammtytt,  ii,  616),  does,  however,  grow  in 
83Tia,  but,  being  a  cultivated  plant,  it  may  have  been 
introduced.  See  Manha.  The  common  ash  was  an- 
ciently associated  with  the  oak  (Stat.  ThA,  vi,  102)  as 
a  hard  (Ovid,  Met,  xii,  867;  Lncan.  vi,  890;  Colum. 
zi,  2)  and  durable  (Horace,  Od.  i,  9,  2)  tree  (Pliny, 
zvi,  80 ;  Virg.  Geo,  ii,  66  sq.),  of  hardy  growth  (Virg. 
Geo,  ii.  111 ;  ^n.  ii,  626).  Celsius  (ut  sup.  p.  192) 
quotes  from  the  Arab  author  *Abu-l-Fadli  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  tree  called  arsn,  which  appears  well  suited 
to  the  passage,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
what  tree  is  intended.  The  anon  is  said  to  be  a  tree 
of  Arabia  Petraea,  of  a  thorny  nature,  inhabiting  the 
valleys,  but  found  also  in  the  mountains,  where  it  is, 
however,  less  thorny.  The  wood  is  said  to  be  much 
valued  for  cleaning  the  teeth.  The  fruit  is  in  bunch- 
es like  small  grapes.  The  berry  is  noxious  while 
green,  and  bitter  like  galls;  as  it  ripens  it  becomes 
red,  then  black  and  somewhat  sweetish,  and  when 
eaten  is  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  seems  to  act  as 
a  stimulant  medidnc.  Spiengel  {HiH,  reiherh,  i,  14) 
supposes  this  to  be  the  caper  plant  (Capparie  rpinota 
of  Linnaus).  Faber  thought  it  to  be  the  Rkammta  n- 
cultu  peiiiop^UuB  of  Shaw.  lank  (in  Schrader's  Jcwm, 
/.  BoUm,  iv,  252)  identifies  it  with  FlaeourUa  tepiana 
of  Roxburgh,  a  tree,  however,  which  has  not  been 
found  in  Syria.  It  appears  to  agree  in  some  respecta 
with  the  Salvadora  Peraieaj  but  not  in  all  pointo,  and 
therefore  it  requires  fiirther  investigation  by  some 
traveller  in  Syria  conversant  both  with  planta  and 
thebr  Oriental  names  and  uses.— Kitto.    See  Botaht. 

Aah.    SeeABCTUBUs;  Moth. 

Ash,  8t.  Gtoorge,  bishop  of  Deny,  was  bom  in 


not  far  from  the  present  Deir  Samii,  See  Ai^i.  The 
above  conflicting  notices  of  ita  position  would  almost 
seem  to  require  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ashan,  one 
in  Judah  (?  =£shean),  and  the  other  in  Simeon  (dis- 
tinctively Chor-asban) ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they  mar 
best  be  reconciled  by  supposing  one  localit^^  properiy 
in  the  plain  of  Judah,  but  assigned  (with  Ether,  q.  t.) 
to  Simeon.     See  Tbibe. 

Aah'b6&  (Heb.  As'bed,  ?aiDK,  adjuroAm,  otlw. 
wise  sweUUiff ;  Sept.  '£m>/3a),  the  head  of  a  fkmily  nen- 
tioned  as  working  in  fine  linen,  a  branch  of  the  descend- 
ante  of  Shelah,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  21).  B.C. 
prob.  cir.  1017.  The  clause  in  which  the  word  ocean 
is  obscure  (see  Bertheau,  CommenL  in  loc.).  Honbigut 
and  Bootruyd  understand  a  place  to  be  meant  by  the 
expression  Beth-askbea,  The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph 
(ed.  Wilkins)  paraphrases  it  "the  house  of  Eshba." 

AshnMl  (Heb.  AMet,  bsUK,  prob.  for  EMoiJ; 
Sept  'AofifiX ;  in  Num.  'Avov/SivX  v.  r.  'A<rv/3ijp),  the 
second  son  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  idvi,  21 ;  1  Cfaroti.  ^m, 
1).  B.C.  1866.  See  Jediabl.  His  descendants  were 
called  AikbeUUe  (  Num.  xxvi,  88).     See  Bkcheb. 

Aah'beUta  (Heb.  with  the  art.  ha^AM^. 

*^^$^^h;  Sept  6  'Aaovl3fi\i  v.  r.  'Aovfiiipi,  Talg. 

AieUkt[A,  V.  *'  the  Ashbelites")t  the  descendants  of 
Ashbel  (q.  v.),  son  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi,  88>. 

Ash-cake  (m^,  vgah\  or  m?,  ugyak%  ''cake,*' 
"cake  baked  on  the^ hearth,"  Gen.  xviii,  6;  xix,  8;  1 
Kings  xvii,  13 ;  Ezek.  iv,  12,  eto. ;  Sept  iycpv^'n), 
a  thin  round  pancake  baked  over  hot  sand  or  a  slab  of 
stone  by  means  of  ashes  or  coals  put  over  them,  or  bo- 
tween  two  layers  of  hot  embers  of  the  dung  of  cows  or 


1668,  became  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  1679,  camels  (see  Schubert,  iii,  28 ;  Arvieux,  iii,  227).  Such 
and  provost  of  Trinity,  1692.  He  was  appointed  bishop  <  are  still  relished  in  the  East  (by  the  Arabs  of  the  des- 
of  Cloyne  in  1696,  was  translated  to  Clogher,  1697,  and  !  ert)  aa  a  tolerably  deUcious  dish  (see  Thevenot,  ii,  32, 


thence  to  Deny  in  1716.  He  died  in  Dublin  in  1717. 
He  published  a  number  of  separate  sermons,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  papers  of  the  Boyal  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member. 

Ash,  John,  LL.Dm  on  Independent  minister,  ma 
bom  in  Dorsetshire  in  1724,  and  died  in  1779.  At  first 
he  pursued  mathematics,  but  aflerward  studied  theology, 
and  entered  the  ministr3\  He  was  associated  with  Dr. 
Caleb  Evans  in  founding  the  "Bristol  Education  So- 
ciety." Ho  settled  as  pastor  at  Pershore,  Woroeatoi^ 
shire,  and  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  time  to  the  prep- 
aration of  A  Neto  and  Complete  Dictumary  of  the  Enp- 
UmH  LoMgmge  (2  vols,  largo  8vo,  1776),  on  an  extended 
plan,  and  the  best  work  of  its  class  at  the  time.     Ho 


p.  286;  Schweigger,  p.  288;  Niebuhr,  Be»Ar,  p.  62). 
See  Cake.  Such  cake  is  made  especially  when  there 
is  not  much  time  for  baking.  It  must  be  turned  in 
order  to  be  baked  through  and  not  to  bum  on  one  side 
(Hoa.  vii,  8).  It  was  made  commonly  of  wheat  floor 
(Gen.  xviii,  6).  Barley-cakes  are  mentioned  {fat  tbo 
tfane  of  Bcarci^)  in  Ezek.  iv,  12.— Winer.  See  Bbbad. 

Ash'ohenas  (Heb.  AMmaar,  T»^K ;  Volff. 
A$eenet\  a  less  correct  form  (1  Chron.  i,  6  ;*  Sept  *ko- 
X^yoi  V.  r.  'Aaxaval^ ;  Jer.  Ii,  27,  Sept.  oi  'A^xaZaioi 
V.  r.  'AaxavdZioi,  'AxavaZtot^  'AmeavaWot)  of  Angli- 
cising the  name  Ashkenaz  (q.  v.). 

Aah'dod  (Heb.  AMod",  ninpK,  a  gtnmgkMi 


A'ahan  (Heb.  ^s*afi',  105,  $mohef  Sept  'Aadv ; '  vn^tprK'^i**"**  P;"**P;>"»:  ^^  summitof  agias^ 
in  1  Chn>n.  iv,  82,  'A^aay  Ijl'A.adp;  in  Josh,  xv  ^l^^ll'^Z;  J«^'  i^wT/^  ^flS: 
42,  omite),  a  Levitical  city  in  the  low  country  of  Jul  i  ^^^']lT?l^^'Jr^  flT;  M^  ^"^15^ 
dahnamed  in  Joah.  xv,  42  with  Libnah  and  Ether.  '  :rL*^lr  L^!f!  i^^l'l^.^J^^^ 

sooth  from 
between  Atke> 


16.    in  1  Sam,  xxx,  £0,  the  fuller  form  Chor-aakan  is 
namod  with  Hormah  and  other  cities  of  "  the  South." 


8 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  17).     It  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Dagon  (1  Sam.  v,  6;  1  Mace  xi»  4X  be&re  whoa« 
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ihrine  In  this  dtr  it  was  that  the  CAptored  ark  w«s  d^ 
posited  uid  triumphed  over  the  idol  (1  Sam.  v,  1-9). 
Asbdod  was  anigned  to  Jodah  (Josh,  zv,  47);  but 
many  ceotaries  passed  before  it  and  the  other  Philis- 
tine towns  were  subdued  (1  Kings  iv,  24)  [see  Puilis> 
rnfEsJ;  and  it  appeare  never  to  have  been  permanent- 
ly in  possession  of  the  Jndahitet,  although  it  was  dis- 
mantled by  Usziah,  who  built  towns  in  the  territory 
of  A«hdod  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  G).  It  is  mentioned  to  the 
reproach  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  fh>m  captivity 
that  they  married  wives  of  Aahdod ;  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  children  of  these  marriages  spoke  a  mon- 
grel dialect,  compounded  of  Hebrew  and  the  speech 
of  Ashdod  (Neh.  xiii,  28,  24>  It  was  a  pUoe  of  great 
strength ;  and  being  on  the  usual  militaiy  route  be- 
tween Syria  and  I^'3'pt,  the  possession  of  it  became 
on  object  of  importance  in  the  ware  between  Egypt 
and  the  great  northern  powers.  Hence  it  was  secured 
bv  the  Assyrians  under  Tartan  (B.C.  715)  before  inva- 
ding Egypt  (Isa.  XX,  1  sq.) ;  and  about  B.C.  6S0  it  was 
taken  by  Psammetichus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine 
yesrs,  the  longest  on  record  (Herodot  ii,  167).  That 
it  recovered  from  thia  blow  appeare  from  its  being 
mentioned  as  an  independent  power  in  alliance,  after 
the  eiile,  irith  the  Anbtans  and  othen  againat  Jeru- 
ttlem  (Neh.  iv,  7).  The  destructkm  of  Aahdod  was 
foretold  by  the  prophets  (Jer.  xxv,  20 ;  Amos  i,  8 ;  ill, 
9;  Zeph.  ii,  4 ;  Zacb.  ix,  8),  and  was  accomplished  by 
the  Maccabees  (1  Mace,  v,  68 ;  x,  77-^ ;  xi,  4).  It  ia 
ennmefated  among  the  towns  which  Pompey  Joined  to 
the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph.  AfU»  xiv,  4, 4 ;  War,  i, 
7, 7),  and  among  the  cities  ruined  in  the  wars,  which 
GaUnius  ordered  to  be  rebuilt  (AfU,  xlv,  5,  8).  It 
was  included  in  Herod*s  dominion,  and  was  one  of  the 
three  towns  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  sister  Salome 
(War,  xvii,  8,  1 ;  xi,  5).  The  evangelist  Philip  was 
foond  at  Ashdod  after  he  had  baptized  the  Ethiopian 
eonnch  (Acts  viii,  40).  Azotus  early  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric ;  and  we  find  a  bishop  of  this  city  pres- 
ent at  the  councils  of  Nice,  Chalc^on,  A.D.  859,  Se- 
leuda,  and  Jerusalem,  A.D.  586  (Reland,  Pakutma, 
p.  609).  Ashdod  subsisted  as  a  small  unwalled  town 
in  the  time  of  Jerome.  It  was  in  ruins  when  Benja- 
min of  Tndela  visited  Palestine  {Itm.  ed.  Asher,  i,  79) ; 
bnt  we  learn  from  William  of  Tyre  and  Vitriacus  that 
the  bishopric  -was  revived  by  the  Latin  Christians,  at 
least  titobrly,  and  made  suffiragan  of  Treves.  San- 
dys {TravaiUt,  p.  151)  describes  it  '^  as  a  place  of  no 
reckoning;"  and  Zuallart  {Voifage^  iv,  182)  speaks  of 
it  fti  an  Arab  village  (comp.  Van  TreOo,  1666,  p.  849). 
Irhr  and  Manglea  (p.  180)  describe  it  as  an  inhabited 
site  marked  by  ancient  ruins,  such  as  broken  arches 
and  part]y-burie<l  fragments  of  maride  columns ;  there 
is  also  what  appeared  to  these  tmvellere  to  be  a  very 
■acient  khan,  the  principal  chamber  of  which  had  ob- 
^osly,  at  some  former  period,  lioen  used  as  a  Chris- 
tian chapel.  The  pUce  is  still  called  Etdud  (Yolney, 
Tnir.  ii,  251 ;  Schwara,  Pakat,  p.  120).  The  name  oo- 
eors  m  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  Cq.  v.).  The  ancient 
mnuns  are  few  and  indistinct  (Hackett,  JUmatra,  of 
Script,  p.  135).  The  mined  khan  to  the  west  of  the 
tillage  marks  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  town,  and 
the  grove  near  it  alone  protects  the  site  from  the  shift- 
ing sand  of  the  adjoining  plain,  which  threatens,  at  no 
dlstsnt  day,  entirely  to  overwhelm  the  spot  (Thomson, 
l^ud  and  Book,  ii,  819).--Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  inhabitants  are  styled  s4adodliea(y^i*!ttt^y  Keh. 
^^7;  '' AskdotkUfs,''  Josh,  xili,  8;  the  dialect  is  the 
Ihn.  T'niTCSt,  A8hdndUh\  Sept  'A^wrKTri,  Vulp. 
iKtfiee,  A.y.'''in  the  speech  of  Ashdod/'  Neh.  xiii,  24). 

Aah^dodite  (Heb.  in  the  plur.  with  the  art  ka- 

AAdodim',  tS'^^TI'^lDMh ;  Sept.  omits,  but  some  copies 

have  01  'A^wrioi,  Vnrg.^'.lfo^t,  A.V.  "the  Ashdodites"), 
the  uihabitants  (Neb.iv,  7  [Heb.  1])  of  Ashdod  (q.  v.). 

Aah'dothite  (Heb.  with  the  uH.  ha-Aikdodi^ 


■^niTOfitn ;  Sept.  6  'AKvnoc,  Vulg.  Atotii,  A.  V.  "  the 
Ashdothite"),  a  less  correct  mode  (Josh,  xiii,  8)  of  An< 
gliciaing  the  name  Aehdodite  (Neh.  iv,  7),  or  inhabi- 
tant of  Ashdod  (q.  v.). 

Aah'doth-Pia^gall  (Heb.  AAdoth'  hajhPiagah\ 
mtpBrt  nin^fit,  ran'jsea  of  Pisgah  ;  Sept  'Ainj^w^ 
[r^v]  ^aaya,  and  *Ao,  n)v  Xa^cvr^v),  apparently  the 
water-courses  running  from  the  baae  of  Mount  Pisgah, 
which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites  ("  Springs  of  Pisgah," 
Deut  iv.  49) ;  transferred  as  a  proper  name  in  Josh, 
xii,  8;  xfii,  20;  Deut  iU,  17).  See  Pisoah.  This 
curious  and  (since  it  occurs  in  none  of  the  later  books) 
probably  yery  ancient  term  in  the  two  passages  fh)m 
Deut  forms  part  of  a  formula  by  which,  apparently, 
the  mountains  that  enclose  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east 
side  are  defined.  Thus  in  lii,  17,  we  read, "  the  *  Ara- 
bah'  also  (i.  e.  the  Jordan  valley)  and  the  'border,* 
fW>m  Cinnereth  (Sea  of  Galilee)  unto  the  sea  of  the 
'Arabah,*  the  Salt  Sea,  under  Ashdoth  hap-Pisgah 
eastward ;"  and  so  also  in  iv,  49,  though  here  our 
tnnslaton  have  chosen  to  vary  the  formula  for  Eng- 
lish readen.  The  same  intention  is  evident  in  the 
passages  cited  ttom  Joshua ;  and  in  x,  40,  and  xii,  8, 
of  the  same  book,  Ashdoth  is  used  alone  —  "  the 
springs,'*  to  denote  one  of  the  main  natural  divisiona 
of  the  country.  The  only  other  instance  of  the  use  of 
the  word  is  In  the  highly  poetical  passage,  Num.  xxi, 
15, ''the  ^ pottring  forih^  of  the  'torrents,'  which  ex- 
t«ndeth  to  Shebeth-Ar."  This  undoubtedly  refere 
also  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Doubtless,  like  the 
other  topographical  words  of  the  Bible,  it  has  a  precise 
meaning ;  but  whether  it  be  the  streams  poured  forth 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or 
spun  of  those  mountains,  or  the  mountains  themselves, 
it  is  impossible,  in  our  present  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  determine  with  certainty. 

Anhdowne,  William,  an  English  Unitarian,  who 
wrote  a  number  of  controversial  pieces  toward  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  viz.  An  Estay  Concermng  ike 
true  Meaning  qfJesut  in  hti  Parables  (Canterbury,  1780, 
8vo): — Tke  VnUarian,  Avian,  and  Trinitarian  Opinions 
respecting  Christ  tried  by  Scripture  (Canterbury,  1780, 
Syo):-^  The  Doctrine  nf  ScUan,  as  Tempter,  etc.  not 
founded  in  Scripture  (1791, 8vo)  i— Proofs  that  Adults 
onlg  are  included  in  the  New  Covenant  (1792,  8vo).— 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  1790, 1£00, 1805 ;  Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog,  Genende,  Ui,  435. 

Aah&    See  Asseb. 

Aahe,  Simeon,  a  Nonconformist  and  Presbyteri- 
an, was  educated  at  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and 
afterward  settled  in  Staffordshire,  from  whence  he 
removed  to  London,  where  he  exereised  his  ministry 
twenty-three  yean.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies  who 
went  to  congratulate  Charles  II  on  his  restoration  at 
Breda.  He  died  in  1662 ;  "  a  man  of  holy  life,  cheer- 
ful mind,  and  fluent  elegancy"  (Baxter).  He  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  the  Power  of  Godliness,  and  sever- 
al single  sermons.— 4look.  £cel.  Bicg,  s.  v. ;  Orme,  Life 
ofBaarter,  i,  217. 

ABh6.    See  Assbr. 

Aflher  Ben-Jechlel,  called  Magister  Asher,  n 
Jewish  writer,  was  bom  at  Rothenburg  toward  the  end 
of  the  18th  century,  and  died  in  1827.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Spanish  Jews, 
and  taught  with  hi^li  repute  at  Toledo ;  but  he  did  not 
escape  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  time,  and  was 
driven  from  Toledo.  He  publifhed  chiefly  (1.)  vari- 
ous commentaries  or  special  tracts  of  the  Talmud  (print- 
ed at  diflTerent  times  and  places,  especially  Prague, 
1725,  and  Leghorn,  Berlin,  Amst.  etc.  later) ;  (2.)  a 
general  collection  of  decisions  relating  to  the  entire 
Talmud,  entitled  Hisbil  "^^DQ  (usually  contained  in 
extended  editions  of  the  Talmud),  more  commonly  de- 
nominated, from  him,  "^"l^lljKn,  the  Ashsri,  abstracts 
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of  which,  under  the  tiUe  of  irJKin  *f^DB  n!i:C)^  (Con- 
fttantinople,  1520,  fol.  and  later),  ni&Cpin  *^l?pD,  etc. 
have  been  made ;  (3.)  n*ibK!S$,  etc.  questions  and  an- 
swers on  Jewish  ceremonies  (Venice,  1652,  fol.  and 
since) ;  (4.)  }l|iiiah,  moral  precepts  or  institutes  (Yen. 
1579,  4to,  and  often  since). — ^Bartoloccl,  Bibln  Magn. 
Jiabbin.  i,  498;  Hoefer,  Ntmv,  Biog,  GhUnde,  iii*  487; 
FOret,  Bib,  Jud.  i,  57  sq. 

Ashler  (Heb.  Ather^  "IC^M,  happiness ;  Sept  and 
New  Test.  'Acr^p),  the  name  of  a  man  (and  the  tribe 
descended  from  him),  and  of  one  or  two  places. 

1.  The  eleventh  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  and  his  third 
by  Zilpah,  the  handmaid  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxxv,  26),  and 
founder  of  one  of  the  twelves  tribes  (Num.  xxvi,  44- 
47).  Bom  B.C.  1914.  The  name  is  interpreted  in  a 
passage  full  of  the  paronomastic  turns  which  distin- 
guish these  very  ancient  records:  "And  Leah  said, 
*  In  my  happiness  am  I  ('^'l^Ka),  for  the  daughters 
hare  called  me  happy'  C^Sn^K),  and  she  called  his 
name  Asher"  C^WK),  i.  e.  "happy**  (Gen.  xxx,  13). 
A  similar  play  occurs  in  the  blessing  of  Moses  (Dent, 
zxxiii,  24).  Gad  was  Zilpah's  other  and  elder  son, 
but  the  fortunes  of  the  brothers  were  not  at  all  con- 
nected. Asher  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter  (Gen. 
zlix,  20;  Deut.  xxxiii,  24). 

Tribe  op  Asher.— Of  the  tribe  descended  from 
Asher  no  action  is  recorded  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  sacred  history.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  various 
lists  of  the  tribes  which  occur  throughout  the  earlier 
books,  as  Gen.  xxxv,  xlvi,  Exod.  i,  Num.  1,  ii,  xiii, 
etc.,  and  like  the  rest,  Asher  sent  his  chief  as  one  of 
the  spies  from  Kadesh-bamea  (Num.  xiii).  During 
the  march  through  the  desert  his  place  was  between 
Dan  and  Naphtali,  on  the  north  side  of  the  tabernacle 
(Num.  ii,  27) ;  and  after  the  conquest  he  took  up  his 
allotted  position  without  any  special  mention.  On 
quitting  Eg^^t  the  number  of  adult  males  in  the  trilw 
of  Asher  was  41,500,  which  made  it  the  ninth  of  the 
tribes  (excluding  Levi)  in  numbers — Ephraim,  Manas- 
seh,  and  Benjamin  only  being  below  it.  But  before 
entering  Canaan  an  increase  of  11,900 — an  addition 
exceeded  only  by  Manasseh — ^raised  the  number  to 
53,400,  and  made  it  the  fifth  of  the  tribes  in  population 
(comp.  Num.  i,  40,  41 ;  xxvi,  47).  The  genealogy  of 
the  tribe  appears  in  some  instances  to  have  been  pre- 
served till  the  tune  of  Christ  (Luke  ii,  86,  "  Aser'*). 

The  limits  of  the  territory  assigned  to  Asher  are, 
like  those  of  all  the  tribes,  and  especially  of  the  north- 
em  tribes,  extremely  difficult  to  trace.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  principle  on  which  these 
ancient  boundaries  were  drawn  and  recorded,  and  part- 
ly from  the  absence  of  identification  of  the  majori^  of 
the  places  named.  The  general  position  of  the  tribe 
was  on  the  sea-shore  from  Carmel  northward,  with 
Manasseh  on  the  south,  Zebulun  and  Issachar  on  the 
south-east,  and  Naphtali  on  the  north-east  (Josephus, 
Ant.  V,  1,  22).  The  boundaries  and  towns  are  given 
in  Josh,  xix,  24<^1 ;  xvii,  10,  11 ;  and  Judg.  i,  81,  82. 
From  a  comparison  of  these  passages  it  seems  plain 
that  Dor  {Tantttra)  must  have  been  just  without  the 
limits  of  the  tribe,  in  which  case  the  southern  boun- 
dary was  probably  one  of  the  streams  which  enter  the 
^lediterranean  north  of  that  place,  apparently  the  em- 
bouchure of  Wady  Milheh.  Crossing  the  promontory 
of  Carmel,  the  tribe  then  possessed  the  maritime  con- 
tinuation of  the  rich  plain  of  Esdraelon,  probably  for 
a  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
boundary  then  ran  northward  fhnn  the  valley  of  Jiph- 
tbah-el  (Jefai)  to  that  of  the  Leontes,  and  reaching 
Zidon,  it  turned  and  came  down  by  l^re  to  Achaib 
(Ecdippa,  now  ts-Zih),  See  Tribe.  It  is  usually 
stated  that  the  whole  of  the  Phoenician  territories,  in- 
cluding Sidon,  were  assigned  to  this  tribe  (comp.  Jo- 
sephus, Ant,  V,  1,  22;  see  Reland,  Pakut.  p.  575  sq.). 
Bat  there  are  Tarious  considerations  which  militate 


against  this  conelusion  (see  the  Pietanal  BSbU,  Kn. 
xxvi,  24;  Josh,  xix,  24;  Judg.  i,  81),  and  tend  to  show 
that  the  assigned  frontier<4ine  was  drawn  out  to  tk 
sea  south  of  Sidon.    The  strongest  text  for  the  inds- 
sion  of  Sidon  (Tyre  was  not  then  founded)  is  thst  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  to  the  reproach  of  the  Aiberitei, 
that  they  did  not  drive  out  the  Sidonians  (Jndg.  i,  81). 
This  Michaelis  is  disposed  to  reject  as  an  interpolstioB: 
but  Kitto  {Piet,  Bib.  in  loc.)  conceives  it  to  denote  tl»t 
tlie  Asherites  were  unable  to  expel  the  Sidonians,  vbo 
by  that  time  had  encroached  southward  into  parti  of 
the  coast  actually  assigned  to  the  Asherites ;  and  be 
strengthens  this  by  referring  to  the  subsequent  foonda* 
tion  of  T^re,  as  evincing  the  dif position  of  the  Sido* 
nians  to  colonize  the  coast  sonth  of  their  own  proper 
territories.    The  Asherites  were  for  a  long  time  unsible 
to  gain  possession  of  the  territories  actually  asrigmd 
them,  and  "dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  land"  (Judg.  i,  82);  and,  *' as  it  is  not 
usual  to  say  of  a  larger  number  that  it  dwells  smong 
the  smaller,  the  inference  is  that  they  expelled  bat 
comparatively  few  of  the  Canaanites,  leaving  tiieai,  in 
fkct,  a  majority  of  the  population'*  (Bush,  note  on 
Judg.  i,  82).    See  Snx>K. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  within  this  tribe 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  the  modem  1o> 
calities  to  which  they  appear  to  correspond.  Sach  of 
the  latter  as  have  not  been  identified  by  any  tiavcDcr 
are  enclosed  in  brackets : 

Abdeh, 
Akkn. 
Ktmf. 
Bs-Zib. 

iAtMU]t 

IBl-Haimjili 

8eeBKAU(n& 

Bl-Bamk. 

[H(n€l}t 

AmhL 

Kabkl. 

JebdMnr-BUu 

Alia. 

Bwrnsit 


Abdoo. 

Tmrn. 

AcdMx 

da 

Achsbaph. 

do. 

Achzih. 

do. 

AhUK 

da 

Alammelerh. 

da 

AloCh. 

Dlatriet. 

Amad. 

Town. 

Aphelc  or  Aphlk. 

da 

BealottL 

DIrtriet 

Beteo. 

Town. 

Beth^dagoD. 

da 

Betb-emek. 

da 

GaboL 

da 

CarmeL 

Hall. 

Tovn. 

Hammoo. 

da 

Hebron. 

da 

Helbsh. 

da 

Uelkatli. 

da 

Hotth. 

da 

Jlphthah-cL 

Valley. 

Kanah. 

Tovn. 

KiBbon. 

Biook. 

Maahal  or  MishaL 

Town. 

NeleL 

da 

Ptotemaic 

da 

B^THfth, 

da 

Rehob(Joeb.zi3E,80X 

do. 

Rebob  (Joatu  xix,  2^ 

da 

Sfalhoi^Ubnath. 

Ittver. 

Ummah. 

Town. 

ZebuloD. 

da 

iHmifo\f 
Utritht 

WadifAbainr 

AakrMntmaa. 

MimlU. 
[AMea]f 


tAerieAlt 


]? 


{Tea 

tAeri 

IWmfy 

Abnat 

AbSUnt 

This  territory  contained  some  of  the  ridiest  soil  in 
all  Palestine  (Stanley,  p.  265 ;  Kenrick,  ntm.  p.  85> 
and  in  its  productiveness  it  well  ftdfilled  tlie  promise 
involved  in  the  name  **  Asher,**  and  in  the  Ueesings 
which  had  been  pronounced  on  him  by  Jaeob  and  by 
Moses.  Here  was  the  oil  in  which  he  was  to  "  dip  his 
foot,"  the  "bread"  which  was  to  be  ''fkt,"  aad  the 
"  royal  dainties"  in  which  he  was  to  indulge  (for  the 
crops,  see  Robinson,  new  ed.  of  iSlessareAes,  iji,  102 ; 
for  the  oil,  Kenrick,  p.  81 ;  Reland,  p.  817) ;  and  h«fT 
in  the  metallic  manufactures  of  the  Phoenicians  (Kcih 
rick,  p.  88)  were  the  **  iron  and  brass"  for  his  **ilioea." 
The  Phcenician  settlements  were  even  at  that  esulT 
period  in  full  vigor  (Zidon  was  then  distinguished  by 
the  name  Rabbah  =  "the  Strong,"  Josh,  xix,  28); 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Asher  was  soon  oontcnted 
to  partake  their  luxuries,  and  to  "dwell  among thcm^* 
without  attempting  the  conquest  and  exterminatlni 
enjoined  in  regard  to  all  the  Canaanites  (Jndg.  i*  31« 
82).  Accordingly  he  did  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants 
of  Accho,  nor  Dor  (Sept.  adds  this  name),  nor  Zidosi, 
nor  Ahlab,  nor  Achxib,  nor  Halbah,  nor  Aphik, 


Map  or  tbg  THtM  «f  AMmt. 
bbob  (Jadg.  I,  81),  »U  wUch  mm  bi  h«Te  been  In 
Uk  atwTc-atrip  prM>ecn;ded  bj  the  Pb(BDld«D>,  and 
tke  nitnnl  coiueqaenro  of  thia  IiMrt  acqaiMcence  ia 
inoiadutely  viuble.  While  Zebulun  and  Naphuli 
">(a|ivi)ed  tbair  live*  unto  tfae  deatli"  in  the  atTnggle 
*gtinK  Bisen,  Aiber  ww  content  to  forget  the  peril . 
of  hU  fallow*  in  the  creelu  and  harbori  of  bla  new 
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aUl«i  (Judg.  V,  17,  IB).  At  the  nnmbering  oT  Iinel 
at  Sinai,  Aiher  was  more  numeroui  tlian  either  £phi»< 
im,  Hanaueh,  or  Benjamin  (Num.  i,  33-41),  but  in 
the  reign  of  David,  to  inaigoificant  had  tlie  tribe  be< 
come,  that  ila  name  ia  altogether  omitted  fh)m  the  liat 
of  the  chief  mien  (1  Chroa.  xivii,  16-33) ;  and  it  b 
with  a  kind  of  aitoniihment  that  it  ia  related  that 
"diven  of  Aiher  and  Uanaueh  and  ZebDlnn"  came 
to  Jeruaalem  to  the  Paawiver  of  Heiaklah  (2  Chron. 
IIS.  II).  With  the  exception  of  Simeon,  Asher  ia 
the  odI?  tribe  west  of  the  Jordan  which  furuiahed  no 
hero  or  judge  to  the  nation.  "Ouc  name  alone  ahiDU 
out  of  the  general  obacuril; — the  aged  widow,  'Anna, 
the  daughter  of  Phanuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aaer,'  who,  in 
the  Ter}-  cloae  of  the  hiitorf,  departed  not  from  the 
Temple,  but  'aerved  God  with  faatingi  and  pnyen 
ni^t  and  daj'  "  (SUnley,  PaUil.  p.  301). 

The  Inhabitant!  of  the  tribe  were  alao  called  AMter- 
ttu(Heb.  At/uiri',  '<'^BK,  Sept.  iv  'Aahp,  Judg.  1, 33). 
a.  Acltronthflboundaryoftbatril^ofMinaueh, 
oaar  Hichmethah  and  ea«t  of  Shechem  (Josh,  xvli,  7); 
according  to  Euaebtua  (_Oiii)maMt.  s.  v.  Atrrip)  a  Tillage 
15,  according  to  the  Itin,  Hierot,,  9  Roman  milea  from 
Shechem  toward  Soythopolis,  near  the  highway.  Thli 
poeitlon  near!7  corraapondi  to  that  of  the  tuodem  tII- 

!  lage  Yatir,  containing  ruina,  about  half  way  between 
Nablona  and  Beiun  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  SB9); 
the  Tryair  Bugicested  by  Porter  {llaivlb.  p.  S48). 

3.  A  city  in  Galilee  near  Thcabe  (Tobit  i,  2,  Engl. 
Vers.  "Aaer"),  possibly  a  comiption  for //ojor  (q.  v.), 
a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtall  (see  Fritiscfae,  Commflit. 
in  loc.),  or  perbapa  Identical  with  the  foregoing  place. 
AMMrahCrf^tiK.^fiera*';  Auth. VeT»."grove," 
after  the  SepL'dXirDc;  Vnlg.  ftmii),  a  Canaanitiah 
(Phoenician)  divinity,  whose  worship,  in  connection 
with  that  of  Baal,  spread  among  the  Israelites  already 
in  the  age  of  the  judges  (Judf;.  iii,  T;  vi.  !S),  wai 
more  permanently  eatsblished  later  by  the  Qoeen  Jei> 
ebel  in  the  land  of  Ephraim  (1  Kings  xvi,  SS ;  jcvili. 
IB),  but  at  timea  prevailed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
alao  (2  Kinga  xvlil,  i;  xxl,  S;    xxili,  1;  2  Chron. 

'xzzl,lsq.).  SeeGnoTB.  Shehadpropheta,like  Baal 
(1  Kings  xviii,  19),  and  her  ritee  were  characterixed 

"      "        '  >uineaa  (!  Kings  xsiii,  7;  Eiek.  ixiii,  it). 

j  H«r  imigea,  D'^'ltiN,  or  rinDK,  were  of  wood  (Judg. 
vi,  26),  (aa  appears  ever  from  the  words  used  to  es- 

I  preaa  their  annihilstlon,  Gesen.  Tliet.  p.  162  ;  Moven, 
PkSniz.  p.  AG'),  which  were  erected  sometimes  together 

I  with  those  ot  IIai>l,  as  Oioi  irufi^wfiai,  over  the  altar 

I  of  the  latter  (Judg.  vl,  26} ;  at  one  time  even  in  the 

'Temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem  (2  Ringa  xzi,  7; 
zzlil,  6) ;  besides,  there  is  mention  of  S*'n3  ihrnii), 
tenta  or  csnopies,  woven  by  the  women  for  the  idol 
(2  Kings  xiiii,  7),  which  circumatance  in  itself  wonld 

I  be  Indicative  of  a  connection  with  the  worship  of  Baal 

!  (Judg.  iii,  7  i  vi,  2B ;  1  Kings  ivi,  82  eq. ;  xviii,  IB). 

'  That  Ashenih  ia  an  idsnti^  divinity  with  Attonik 

'  Qi  Adarte  is  evident  from  the  ttansUtlon  of  the  Sept. 
at  2  Chron.  xv,  16 )  zxiv,  18,  from  thaf  of  Symmachue 

jor  Aqnlla  at  Judg.  iii,  T;  !  Kioga  ivii,  10  (as  also 

I  from  the  Syriac  at  Jadg.  iii,  7 ;  vi,  25 1  tee  Gesen. 
riu.  p.  16-<) ;  and  this  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  Biblical  antiquarians  up  to  Movers,  who  {Phint. 

I  p.  AC))  thinks  that  Asherah  should  bo  diitiuguished 
ftom  Astoreth,  and  declares  Asherah  to  be  a  sort  of 

.  Phallus  erected  to  the  telluric  goddess  Gaaltls  (De« 
9yrB,  whence   the  goddess  herself  was  then    called 

'  Aaherab,!.  e.  ^9!a),  while  Astarle  should  be  coosider* 
ed  a  sidereal  divinity.  SeeAeTABTE.  It  may  appear 
strange  that  the  same  divinity  is  mentioned  under 
t«o  names  in  the  historical  books  of  the  O,  T.,  and  it 
remalna  doubtful  in  what  sense  Aatatte  might  have 
been  called  Asherah ;  the  identity  of  the  two  idoli, 
however,  ia  evideut  from  Judg.  il,  13  (see  ill,  7),'  and 
tbla  invalidates  also  the  ob<-ction  that  ^ers  Is  no  mm. 
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don  of  obscene  rites  in  the  worship  of  Astarte  (2  Rings 
zziii,  7).  It  does  not  appear  from  2  Kings  zziii,  tliat 
Asherah  and  Astoreth  were  two  distinct  divinities, 
for  the  only  diattaction  made  here  is  between  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  worship ;  yer.  6  mentions  an  Asherah 
erected  in  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  (see  2  Kings  xxi, 
7),  and  ver.  18  spealcs  of  the  idols  which  were  on  the 
high-places  before  Jerusalem  (since  the  times  of  Solo- 
mon? see  1  King^  zi,  7);  ver.  14  is  connected  with 
rer.  18,  and  treats  of  the  same  idols,  while  ver.  15  re- 
fers to  another  locality  (see  2  Kings  xziii,  10).  Final- 
ly, though  Asherah  is  never  expressly  called  a  Sldo- 
nian  divinity  lUse  Astarte,  yet  she  is  mentioned  (1 
Kings  xvi,  83;  xvili,  19)  with  the  idols  introduced  by 
Jezebel  (see  De  Wette,  Arehdol,  p.  828  sq.).  Hence 
Bertheau  (^Richt.  p.  66  sq.)  declares  himself  also  in 
favor  of  the  identity  of  Astoreth  with  Asherah,  sup- 
posing, however,  that  tlie  former  might  have  been  the 
name  of  the  goddess,  and  the  latter  that  of  her  idol 
(see  Movers,  p.  665),  and  agrees  with  Movers  in  think- 
ing that  n*iis3x  signifies  erect  (pillar),  and  is  indica^ 

tive  of  the  Phallus  worship.  But  though  Asherim 
and  Asheroth  are  so  often  mentioned  separately  from 
statues  that  we  could  hardly  think  these  terms  to 
have  been  used  likewise  to  signify  carved  idols,  but 
are  rather  inclined  to  suppose  they  must  have  been 
something  more  rough  and  simple  (though,  perhaps, 
not  a  mere  tree,  as  in  Deut.  xvi,  21 ;  see  Dan.  xi,  45) ; 
yet  from  this  it  does  not  follow  that  the  word  should 
originally  have  signified  the  (wooden)  fetith ;  and 
against  the  translation  with  re<^a  we  might  adduce, 
that  to  be  erect  is  more  properly  expressed  in  the  He- 
brew by  the  verb  "1*5^  than  by  I^K ;  and  if  we  would 
grant  the  above  distinction  in  such  passages  as  1  Kings 
xviiii,  19;  2  Kings  xxiii,  4,  undoubtedly  nSpri? 
should  have  been  written.  Consequently  we  must 
let  the  Phallus  character  of  Asherah  also  rest  as  it  is ; 
and  until  more  correct  explanations  can  be  given,  we 
must  be  content  with  the  result  that  Asherah  is  essen- 
tially identical  with  Astarte ;  and  both  these  are  not 
differing  from  the  Syrian  goddess,  whose  rites  were 
of  obscene  character,  who  b  certainly  reflected  in  tha 
Cyprian  Aphrodite,  and  is  furthermore  blendad  with 
the  Western  mythological  representations.  (See  J. 
van  Tperen,  Obt.  cr'U.  de  tacris  qitUnud.  JbtvkUibus  et 
Aaheradeaf  in  the  Bibl.  naffon/ir^  81-122;  Gesenius, 
Comment,  z,  Jesa.  ii,  338 ;  Stabr,  Reltg.  d.  Orients,  p. 
439 ;  Yatke,  Belig,  d,  A  It  Test.  p.  872 ;  Dupuis,  OtigM 
d.  adtet,  i,  181 ;  iU,  471 ;  Sch  wenk,  MyihoL  d.  Semiten, 
p.  207;  comp.  Augustine,  De  civ.  Dei,  Iv,  10;  ii,  3.) 
— Winer,  s.  v.     See  Ashtoreth, 

Ash^erite  (Judg.  i,  82).     SeeAsHER. 

Aflhefl  (properly  "IBM,  e'pher,  from  its  tchtteness, 
ovoSoc ;  twice  "^B^,  aj^ar\  Num.  xix,  17 ;  2  EUngs 
xxiii,  4,  elsewhere  **dust;"  also  "|^^,  de'ehen,  lit.  fat- 
nest,  i.  e.  the  fat  ashes  from  the  victims  of  the  altar. 
Lev.  i,  16 ;  iv,  12 ;  vi,  10, 11 ;  1  Kings  xiii,  8, 5 ;  or  of 
corpses  burnt,  Jer.  xxxi,  40,  ashes  being  used  as  a 
manure  for  lalld,  Plin.  xvii,  9.  In  1  Kings  xx,  88, 41, 
■»BK,  apher\  incorrectly  rendered  "  ashes,"  sl>?nifies 
a  covering  for  the  head  or  turban^  Sept.  ri\afit'"v,  and 
so  the  Chaldee  and  Abulwalid  represent  it  by  this  lat- 
ter word,  which  in  Syriac  moans  a  priestly  tiara ;  New 
Test,  ffiro^at).     See  Ash-cake. 

In  general,  respecting  the  Biblical  mention  of  ashes 
("•^•T,  de'shen;  ngX,  e'pher\  the  following  things  do- 
serve  notice:  (1.)  As  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  con- 
sumed upon  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  accumulated 
continually  (Lev.  vi,  8  sq.),  they  were  from  time  to 
time  removed  so  as  to  cleanse  (V^l^?)  the  altar.  For 
this  purpose  there  were  in  the  sanctuary  shovels  (D'^5"') 
«ndBsh-pots(nn'^p)ofbras8(£xod.xxvii,8;  xxxviU,  ; 
8).  The  performance  of  this  ofllce  (by  the  priests)  is 
not  prescribed  in  the  law ;  but,  according  to  the  Mish- 1 


na  (Tamid,  i  and  ii),  the  scouring  of  the  altar  was  o^ 
signed  by  lot  to  a  priest,  who,  after  the  top  of  the  altar 
had  been  cleared  of  coals,  etc.,  swept  the  ashes  togeth- 
er into  a  heap  (n^ori,  apple,  from  its  shape),  and  (ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins)  took  the  greatest  part  of  it 
away  (for  some  of  the  ashes  must  always  be  allowed  to 
remain),  in  order  that  they  might  be  carried  out  of  the 
city  to  a  spot  undisturbed  liy  the  wind.  Only  on  high 
festivals  the  ashes  were  suffered  to  lie  upon  the  altar 
as  an  ornament  (Mishna,  Tamid,  ii,  2).  Also  upon  the 
altar  of  incense  ashes  gradually  accumulated ;  and  the 
removal  of  these  was  likewise  apportioned  among  the 
priests  by  lot.  The  priest  to  whom  this  function  fell 
gathered  them  in  a  basket,  and  then,  after  another 
priest  had  used  a  part  in  cleansing  the  candlestick, 
carried  out  and  poured  the  contents  on  the  floor  of  the 
porch  (Mishna,  Tamid,  iil,  9 ;  vi,  1 ;  i,  4).  See  Al- 
tar. (2.)  On  the  expiatory  ashes  of  the  red  heifer 
(^BK,  Num.  xix),  see  Purification.  (8.)  In  deep 
aflliction  persons  were  accustomed,  as  an  act  suitable 
to  the  violenoe  of  internal  emotions,  to  scatter  dust  or 
ashes  C^BK)  on  their  heads  or  in  their  Iiair,  and  to  sit, 
or  lie,  or  even  roll  in  ashes,  whence  ashes  became  the 
sjrmbol  of  penitential  mourning  (Job  xlii,  6 ;  MatL 
xi,  21).  See  Grief.  The  MUhna  {Taamth,  ii,  1) 
mentions  a  custom  of  covering  the  ark  that  contained 
the  law  with  ashes  on  fast-days,  and  the  rabbins  even 
allude  to  a  ceremonial  sprinkling  of  persons  with  ashes 
on  the  same  occasions  (see  Bartenora,  on  Taamith  ii). 
(See  generally  Reinhard,  De  eaceo  et  einere,  Vitemb. 
1698;  Plade,  De  einerie  tuu  Uiffentihus,  Hafh.  1718; 
Schmid,  De  cinervm  m  socrif  unt,  Lips.  1722 ;  Carpzov, 
Cinerum  ap.  Heb.  imim ,  Rost.  1789 ;  Quanat,  De  cinere 
in  eacrie  Hebr,  Regiom.  1718;  Goetze,  De  cinentm  in 
eacria  wu.  Lips.  1722.)  (4.)  The  ancient  Persians  had 
a  punishment  which  consisted  In  executing  certain 
criminals  by  stifling  them  in  ashes  (Valerius  Maximns, 
ix,  2).  Thus  the  wicked  Menelaus  was  despatched, 
who  caused  the  troubles  which  had  disquieted  Judssa 
(2  Ma'^c.  xlii.  5, 6),  being  thrown  headlong  into  a  tower 
fifty  cui)it^'  deep,  which  was  filled  with  ashes  to  a  oeiw 
tainhdight.  The  action  of  the  criminal  to  disengage 
himself  plunged  him  still  deeper  in  the  whirling  ashes ; 
and  tills  agitation  was  increased  by  a  wheel,  which 
kept  them  in  continual  movement  till  he  was  entirely 
choked.— Winer.     Sse  ExBCUTioir. 

Ashes  were  a  symbol  of  human  frailty  (Gen.  xviil, 
27);  of  deep  humiliation  (Esth.  Iv,  1;  Jon.  iii,  6; 
Matt,  xi,  21;  Luke  x,  18;  Job  xlii,  6;  Jer.  vi,  2C; 
Dan.  ix,  3) ;  a  ceremonial  mode  of  purification  (Heb. 
ix,  13 ;  Num.  xix,  17) ;  they  are  likened  to  hoar-frvst 
(Psa.  cxlvU,  16).  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  80,  we  find  the 
mourning  Tyrians  described  as  wallowing  in  ashes ; 
and  we  may  remark  that  the  Greeks  had  Uie  liice  cus- 
tom of  strewing  themselves  with  ashes  in  mourning 
(Homer,  lUad,  xviii,  22 ;  Odtfu.  xxiv,  816 ;  comp.  Vir- 
gil, jEn.  X,  844,  and  Ovid's  Metam.  vili,  628).     Job  ii, 

8,  "And  he  sat  down  among  the  aahea."  So  Ulysses 
in  Od^esey,  vii,  158  (see  also  Iliad,  xviii,  26).    Psa.  cii, 

9,  "  I  have  eaten  ashes  like  bread,  and  mingled  my 
drink  with  weeping,"  i.  e.  I  have  eaten  the  bread  of 
humiliation,  and  drunk  the  water  of  affliction ;  ashes 
being  the  emblem  of  the  one,  and  tears  the  conse- 
quence of  the  other  (see  Home,  m  he.).  So  Isa.  Ixi, 
8, "  A  beautiful  crown  instead  of  ashes*'  (see  Lowth's 
note).  See  2  Sam.  xiv,  2 ;  Judith  x,  8.  Isa.  xliv,  20, 
"  He  feedeth  on  ashes,"  i.  e.  on  that  wliich  affords  no 
nourishment;  a  proverbial  exprosaion  for  using  In- 
effectual means,  and  bestowing  labor  to  no  purpose. 
In  the  same  sense  Hoeea  says  (xii,  1),  *'  Ephrsim  feed- 
eth on  wind"  (see  Lowth,  in  loc.\    See  Mocmraio. 

Aflh^lma  (Heb.  Ashima',  KQ*^Ofet,  etymology  un- 
known ;  Sept.  'A(Ti^r/6),  is  only  once  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  god  of  the  people  of  Haroath, 
whose  worship  the  colonists  settled  by  Shalmaneser 
introduced  hito  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii,  80).     The 
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Wia  Ttlmnd,  in  the  trettlM  Samkedrm  (dted 

~   rpiOY'B  ApptuncUtu,  p.  616),  and  the  majority  ot 

-      -  fc  writers  (see  Baxtorf,  Lex.  Taim,  col.  286),  as- 

-  *!r  •  flat  Ashima  waa  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a 

cUktmt  teool;  the  Talmnd  of  Jerusalem  (Carpzov, 

«,  \  .  *ys  nnder  that  of  a  hmb,    Elias  Levita,  a  learn- 

jh  of  the  sixteenth  century,  assigns  the  word  the 

of  ape;  in  which  he  was,  in  all  probability,  de- 

d  hj  the  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  Latin  timia.  | 

a  and  Calmet  have  propoeed  other  fimciful  con*  I 

2  J88.     Aben  Ezra's  ascription  iPrirf'  ad  Etth.')  of 

'  .       SBie  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  at  Gen.  1,1,  may 

~    -  '  '    SD  in  Hettinger's  Exereit.  Antimorin,  p.  40.    The 

on,  however,  that  this  idol  had  the  form  of  a  goat 

trs  to  be  the  one  best  supported  by  arguments  as 

as  by  authorities  (see  Scyffurth,  Systema  (utron, 

4  sq.).    This  agrees  with  the  Egyptian  worship 

'   on  (see  Selden,  De  diia  Sifr,  p.  827,  806  sq.),  as 

'-'  '^    ss  the  appearance  of  the  goat  among  the  sacred 

*  -  lils  delineated  on  the  Babylonian  relics  (Millin, 

imtni  inddits,  i,  tab.  8,  9).     Some  have  compared 

*  *  Samaritan  Adimaih  (rs^K)  of  Deut  xiv,  6  (see 
-.'  -    tell,  ^Bfiol.  JStunar.)^  a  kind  of  buck.     Barkey,  on 

'  ether  hand  (in  the  Biblioth.  Brem,  nor.  I,  i,  126 

_    '  :  II,  iii,  572  sq.),  refers  to  the  Phosnician  god  £9^ 

-    '.    I  {Effftovvo^^  Damasc.  in  Photii  Biblioth,  p.  242, 

"'  ;  in  Pbcenician  ^^ISK,  Gesenius,  Monum.  Pkan,  i, 

'  >-   ),  corresponding  to  the  god  of  health,  the  Greek 

.    '-^  vtiapius  (see  Movers,  PMhux.  i,  629  tq.).     Hiller 

"  '"  iBRotf.  p.  609)  proposes  a  Semitic  etymology  from 

I  Arabic  oiomat,  a  thle  of  the  lion  applied  to  the 

'      ■'!;  and  Lette  (in  the  Biblioth.  Brtm.  nov.  I,  i,  60  sq.) 

'  'ttpares  ^jom,  the  Arabic  name  for  a  valley  or  river 

flis  infernal  regions.    Gesenius  {ComnufU.  ti6.  Jeta, 

'  tl8)  refers  to  AtkmncL,  or  the  genius  (star)  of  Jupi^ 

•     -f  (the  heaven),  i.  e.  Mercury,  of  the  Zend-Avesta 

ir»2eib<«A,  iii,  66) ;  but  against  this  Kleuker  (in  loc.) 

|Kts  that  in  the  Paris  edition  (ii,  866)  the  nume  is 

ikam/d.   {8«t8chnid9fI>eAntnaHamathaor,idoh, 

»ib.  1722.) 

^Aahlceloxi  (Heb.  AthJtelon',  V^!?^*^i  P'ob.  mi- 

.  "'  mUm  [the  uanal  form  would  be  ^^^*K,  Aihkalf  Rd- 

fga  (in  Geaenina,  The9.  p.  1476)  suggests  that  the 
'     ikommon  termination  is  a  Philistine  form];  Sept. 
Old  Josephns,  r;  'AmcAXtav ;  Auth.  Vers.  **  Askelon," 
A  Judg.  i,  18 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  17 ;  2  Sam.  i,  20 ;  the  As- 
'-   eo/oii  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  medieval  writ- 
M),  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  seat  of  one  of 
fteir  five  states  (Judg.  xiv,  19 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  17 ;  2  Sam. 
It  ^),  bnt  less  often  mentioned,  and  apparently  less 
Imown  to  the  Jews  than  the  other  four.     This,  douLt- 
W,  arose  from  its  remote  situation,  alone,  of  all  the 
^istine  towns,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  shore  of 
tte  Mediterranean  (Jer.  xlvit,  7),  and  also  well  down 
to  the  south.     Gaza,  indeedi  was  still  farther  south, 
Iwt  then  it  was  on  the  main  road  from  Eg}'pt  to  the 
cntre  and  north  of  Palestine,  while  Ashkelon  lay  con- 
siderably to  the  left.     The  site  fully  bears  out  the 
above  inference  ;  but  some  indications  of  the  fact  may 
^  traced,  even  in  the  scanty  notices  of  Ashkelon 
which  occur  in  the  Bible.     Thus,  the  nomo  is  omitted 
fn>m  tbe  li^t  in  Josh,  xv  of  the  Philistine  towns  fall- 
tog  to  the  lot  of  Jadah  (but  comp.  Joseph.  Ani.  v,  1, 
if,  where  it  is  specified),  although  Ekron,  Ashdod, 
uid  Gaza  are  all  named ;  and  considerable  uncertainty 
n*U  over  its  mention  in  Judg.  i,  18  (see  Bertheau  in 
£»^.  Ifandb.  in  loc.).     Samson  went  down  from  Tim- 
oatb  to  Ashkelon,  when  he  slew  the  thirty  men  and 
took  their  spoil,  as  if  to  a  remote  place  whence  his  ex- 
ploit was  not  likely  to  be  heard  of;  and  tbe  only  other 
mention  of  it  in  the  historical  books  is  in  the  formu- 
listic  passages,  Joab.  xiii,  8,  and  1  Sam.  vi,  17,  and  in 
the  casual  noticea  of  Jud.  ii,  28 ;  1  Mace,  x,  86 ;  xi, 
60;  xii,  38.     The  other  Philistfaie  cities  are  each  dis- 
tinguished by  some  special  occnirenoe  or  fkct  connect- 1 


ed  with  it,  but  ezoept  the  one  exploit  of  Samson,  Aah. 
kelon  is  to  vs  no  more  than  a  name.  In  the  poetical 
paasage  2  Sam.  i,  20^  it  is  named  among  heathen  foes. 
The  inhabitanta  were  called  Ashkehnitet  (Heb.  Aih- 

kdoni'f  '^ai^iJWK,  Sept.  'AffcaXoivfn/c,  Auth.  Vers. 
''Eshkaloiutel'*  Josh,  xiii,  8). 

It  was  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  between 
Gaza  aud  Jamnia  (Joseph.  War,  iv,  11,  6),  12  geogr. 
miles  N.  of  the  former,  10  S.  by  W.  from  Ashdod,  and 
87  W.S.W.  from  Jerusalem  (comp.  Reland,  Palcut. 
p.  443).  Ashkelon  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh,  xiii,  18 ;  comp.  Judg.  i,  18) ;  but  it  was  never 
for  any  length  of  time  in  possession  of  the  Israelites 
(comp.  1  Kings  Iv,  24).  It  is  farther  mentioned  in 
the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  (Jer.  xxv,  20 ;  xlvii, 
6,  7 ;  Amos  i,  8 ;  Zeph.  ii,  4,  7 ;  Zech.  ix,  5).  The  part 
of  the  country  in  which  it  stood  abounded  in  aromatic 
plants  (PUn.  xii,  61),  and  especially  onions  (shallots, 
(ucakmiaj  Plin.  xix,  82 ;  Strabo,  xvi,  769 ;  Athen.  ii, 
68;  Theophr.  Plant,  vii,  4;  Dioscor.  i,  124;  Colum. 
xii,  10),  and  vines  (Alex.  Trail,  vili,  8).  The  soil 
around  the  town  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility ;  the 
wine  of  Ashkelon  waa  celebrated,  and  the  AUhenna 
plant  flourished  better  than  in  onj  other  place  except 
Canopus  (Kenrick,  p.  28).  It  was  also  celebrated  for 
its  cypresses,  for  Agn,  olives,  and  pomegranates,  and 
for  its  bees,  which  t^ave  their  name  to  a  valley  in  the 
neighborhood  (Ibn  Batuto  in  Ritter,  PdUUtina,  88). 
It  was  well  fortified  (Joseph.  ITar,  iii,  21;  comp. 
Mela,  i,  11),  and  early  became  the  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Derceto  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  4),  tbe  Syrian  Venus,  whose 
temple  was  plundered  by  the  Scythians  (Herod,  i,  105). 
She  represented  tbe  passive  principle  of  nature,  and 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  fish  with  a  wom- 
an's head  (comp.  Ovid,  Fa$l.  ii,  406).  See  Ateb- 
0ATI8.  **  The  sacred  doves  of  Venus  still  fill  with 
their  oooings  the  luxuriant  gardens  which  grow  in  the 
sandy  hollow  within  the  ruined  walls"  (Stanley,  p. 
257).  After  the  time  of  Alexander,  Ashkelon  shared 
the  lot  of  Phoenicia  and  Judaea,  being  tributary*  acme- 
times  to  E^ypt  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  4,  6),  and  at  other 
times  to  Syria  (1  Mace,  x,  86 ;  xi,  60 ;  xii,  88).  Herod 
the  Great  was  bom  at  Ashkelon,  and  although  the 
city  did  not  belong  to  his  dominion,  he  adorned  it  with 
fountains,  baths, and  colonnades  {War^  i,  21, 11);  and 
after  hia  death  Salome,  bis  sister,  resided  in  a  palaco 
at  Ashkelon  which  Ciescr  l)estowed  upon  her  (^Ani, 
xvii,  11,  6).  It  suffered  much  in  the  Jewish  war  with 
the  Romans  {War,  ii,  18,  6;  iii,  2,  1-8);  for  its  in- 
habitants were  noted  for  their  dislike  of  the  Jews,  ef 
whom  they  slew  2500  who  dwelt  there  (ii,  18,  5 ;  iii,  2, 
1).  After  this  Ashkelon  again  revived,  and  in  the 
Middle^ges  was  noted  not  only  as  a  stronghold,  but 
as  a  wealthy  and  important  town  (Will.  Tyr.  xvii, 
21).  In  the  fourth  centur}'  it  wos  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
but  in  the  seventh  centur}'  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  Abulfeda  (Tab.  Syr.)  speaks  of  it  as  one 
of  the  famous  strongholds  of  Mohammedanism ;  and 
the  Orientals  call  it  the  Bride  of  Syria  (Schultena,  In- 
dex  Geogr,  s.  v. ;  Edrisi,  ed.  Jaubert,  i,  840).  It  shared 
with  Gaza  an  infamous  reputation  for  the  steadfast- 
ness of  its  heathenism  and  for  the  cruelties  there  prac- 
tised on  Christians  by  Julian  (Reland,  p.  588,  590). 
Aa  a  sea^port  merely  it  never  could  have  enjoyed  much 
advantage,  the  coast  being  sandy  and  diflUcult  of  ac- 
cess. There  is  no  bay  or  shelter  for  ships,  but  a  small 
harbor  toward  the  eaat  advanced  a  little  way  into  the 
town,  and  anciently  bore,  like  that  of  Gaza,  the  name 
of  Afajumas  (Kenrick,  p.  28).  In  the  time  of  Origen 
some  wells  of  remarkable  shape  were  shown  near  the 
town  which  were  believed  to  be  those  dug  by  Isaac, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  be  of  the  time  of  the  patriarchs.  In 
connection  with  this  tradition  may  be  mentioned  the 
fact  that  in  the  Samaritan  veraion  of  Gen.  xx,  1,  2, 

and  xxvi,  1,  Ashkelon  OlbpD?)  is  put  for  the  *'  Gerar'* 
of  the  Hebrew  text.     The  town  bean  a  prominent 
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pLrt  in  the  history  of  the  Gnuadea  (see  Ibn  Feratb,  in 
Reinaod'B  Extracts^  p.  625).  After  being  several  times 
dismantled  and  re-fortified  in  the  times  of  Salad  in  and 
Richard,  its  fortifications  were  at  length  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Sultan  Bibars  A.D.  1270,  and  the  port 
filled  up  with  stones,  for  fear  of  future  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Crusaders  (Wilkin,  Getch.  d.  Krtuzzuge,  vii, 
586).  This,  no  doubt,  sealed  the  ruin  of  the  place  (see 
Cellar.  NotU.  ii,  600  sq. ;  Rosenmaller,  Alterth,  II,  ii, 
a77  sq.).  Sandys  (TravaUet,  p.  151,  A.D.  1610)  de- 
scribes  it  as  "  now  a  place  of  no  note,  more  than  that 
the  Tnrke  doth  keepe  there  a  garrison.'*  Fifty  years 
after  (A.D.  1660),  Yon  Troilo  found  it  still  partially 
inhabited.  But  its  desolation  has  long  been  complete, 
and  little  now  remains  of  it  but  the  walls,  with  numer- 
ous fragments  of  granite  pillars  (Arvieux,  ii,  59 ;  Jo- 
liffe,  p.  270).  The  situation  is  described  as  strong ; 
the  thick  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  were  built  on 
the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock  that  encircles  the  town,  and 
terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea  (Robinson's  Re- 
searcheSf  ii,  368  note).  The  ground  within  sinks  in 
the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre  (Richardson,  ii,  202- 
204 ;  Eli  Smith,  in  Missionary  Herald  for  1827,  p.  841). 
The  place  still  bears  the  name  of  A  skulany  and  is  in- 
habited by  Arabs  and  Christians  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p. 
120).  The  modem  villa:;e  is  a  little  north  of  the  old 
site,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  the  fragments  of  the 
ancient  city.  It  is  situated  in  a  cove  formed  by  a 
lofty  ridge  rising  abruptly  near  the  shore,  running  up 
eastward,  then  bending  to  the  south,  next  to  the  west, 
and  finally  to  the  north-west  again.  The  position, 
now  surrounded  with  desolate  ruins  of  its  former 
grandeur,  is  still  beautiful,  the  whole  interior  being 
planted  with  orchards  (Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  ii, 
327  sq.).    See  Cutieiform  Inscriptioics. 

Ash'kenaz  (Heb.  Ashienaz',  TSSOM,  signif.  un- 
known  [comp.  Ashprnaz]  ;  Sept.  'Atrxavd^^  Gen.  x, 
3,  V.  r.  A<rxiviK  in  1  Chron.  i,  6 ;  'AtrxavataXoi  v.  r. 
'AxavaZfoi  in  Jer.  Ii,  27 ;  in  both  the  latter  passages 
Auth.  Vers.  *'Ashchenaz"),  the  first  named  of  the 
three  sons  of  Gomer,  son  of  Japhet  (B.C.  cir.  2478), 
and  of  a  tribe  of  his  descendants.  In  Jeremiah  it  is 
placed  with  Ararat  and  Minni,  provinces  of  Armenia ; 
whence  it  is  probable  that  Ashkenaz  was  a  province 
of  Armenia  (q.  v.),  or,  at  least,  that  it  lay  not  fsr  fh>m 
it,  near  the  Caucasus,  or  toward  the  Black  Sea  (see  Ro- 
senmQller,  Bibl,  Geogr.  I,  i,  258).  Among  other  less 
probable  conjectures  may  be  named  the  following: 
Bochart  {PhaUg^  iii,  9)  refers  it  to  the  lake  Ascamus 
in  Bithjniia  (Strabo,  xii,  563  sq. ;  Plin.  v,  43 ;  xxxi, 
46,  2),  and  the  city  and  region  of  Ascama  in  Phrygia 
Minor  (Arrian,  Alex,  i,  80;  Plin.  v,  40;  see  Michaelis, 
SjnciUg,  i,  58  sq.) ;  Calmet  to  the  Askantians  at  Tanats 
and  the  marsh  M«M>tis  (Plin.  vi,  7,  where,  however,  the 
best  editions  read  '*  Contacaptas"  for  "  Ascanticos") ; 
Schulthess  (Parad.  p.  178)  to  the  district  Astmtmtis  (in 
the  vicinity  of  Ararat)  and  the  neighboring  city  of  i4«- 
ianaca.  Hasse  {Entdeck.  i,  19)  regards  the  word  as  a 
corruption  for  '*  Pont  us  Axenus^''^  so  as  to  designate  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Pontus;  Josephu8(^n^. 
i,  6, 1)  merely  says  **  Aschenaz  ('Aox<>va^oc)  founded 
the  Aschanazians  ('A<r;(ai/d^oi;{:)t  whom  the  Greeks 
now  call  Rkegians  (Prjyivtg)  ;'*  but  this  latter  name 
does  not  occur  in  classical  geography  (Joseph  Mede 
conjectures  the  Rhntians,  'PririvtCj  but  these  are  as 
for  from  probability  as  the  supposition  of  the  modem 
Jews  that  the  Germans  are  meant,  see  Vater,  Com.  i, 
100).     The  Targum  of  Jonathan  understands  A  diabene 

(3J*lrt),  a  province  of  Assyria ;  and  the  Arabic  in  Gen. 
the  Sclavif  in  Jer.  the  inhabitants  near  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Assuming  that  the  Japhetic  tribes  migrated 
fh>m  their  original  seats  westward  and  northward  [see 
Japhet],  thus  peopling  Asia  Minor  and  Europe,  we 
may  perhaps  recognise  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz  (as  hav- 
ing migrated  along  the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor) 
in  Enrope  in  the  name  Scand-isij  Scand-lnaylB,    Knobel 


{Vdlkerta/elj  p.  85)  regards  the  word  at  a  compound 
(t33"lS;M),  the  latter  element  being  equivalent  to  the 

Gr.  ytvoQt  Lat.  gens^  genus,  Eng.  Mh2,  kin;  the  meu- 
ing,  therefore,  being  the  As-nce,  If  this  were  so,  it 
might  seem  that  we  here  find  the  origin  of  the  name 
Asia,  which  has  subsequently  been  extended  to  the 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  world.  The  slightness  of 
the  foundation,  however,  of  all  these  identifications  is 
evident.  The  opinion  of  Gdnes  {Volkertaf^  p.  92) 
that  Ashkenaz  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Cgmrg  or 
Gaelic  race  seems  even  less  probable  than  that  of 
Knobel.     See  Ethnoloot. 

Ashmead,  William,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
bom  at  Philadelphia  in  1798,  and  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818.  After  studying 
under  Dr.  J.  P.  Wilson,  he  was  licensed  to  preacli  ia 
1820.  He  labored  in  Lancaster  till  1828,  when  be 
accepted  a  call  to  Charleston,  S.C,  and  entered  on  his 
duties  there  in  May,  1829.  Returning  to  the  north 
for  his  family,  he  was  taken  ill,  and,  after  one  or  two 
relapses,  died  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  2,  1829.  He  was 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  devoted  minister.  Af- 
ter his  death  appeared  Sermons,  with  Sketch  of  U/e 
(Philad.  1880,  8vo).— Sprague,  Annals,  iv,  613. 

Aahmnn,  Jehudi,  agent  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  was  l)om  at  Champlkin,  N.  Y.,  in  April, 
1794.     He  was  educated  at  Burlington,  where  he  gnd- 
uated  in  1816.     Some  time  after  he  was  made  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  **  Maine  Charity  School,"  where  his  stsv 
was  brief.     He  afterward  removed  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  he  joined  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  edited  the  *  *  Theological  Repertory."   Be- 
ing appointed  to  take  charge  of  a  re-enforoementtothe 
colony  at  Liberia,  he  embarked  for  Africa  June  19, 1823, 
and  arrived  at  Cape  Monserado  August  8.    About  three 
months  after  his  arrival,  while  his  whole  force  was 
35  men  and  boys,  he  was  attacked  by  800  armed  sav- 
ages, but  by  his  energ}'  and  desperate  valor  the  assail- 
ants were  repulsed,  and  again,  in  a  few  days,  when 
they  returned  with  redoubled  numbers,  were  utteriy 
defeated.     When  ill-health  compelled  him  in  1828  to 
take  a  voyage  to  America,  he  left  behind  him  in  Afri- 
ca a  community  of  1200  freemen.    He  died  at  Kew 
Haven  August  25,  1828.     He  was  a  person  of  grest 
energy  of  character,and  most  devoted  pie^,  and  his 
services  to  the  Infant  colony  were  invaluable.— Gnrley, 
Life  q^i4«Amun  (Washington,  1885);  QnarteHg  Okris^ 
tian  Spectator,  vii,  830;  North  Amer.  Review,  jclf,  565. 

Aflh^nall  (Heb.  Ashnah',  n9DX,  fortified,  other- 
¥rise  bright;  Sept.  'Aava),  the  name  of  two  (\^ub^  both 
in  the  *^  plain"  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

1.  One  mentioned  between  Zorah  and  Zanoah 
(Josh.  XV,  83),  apparently  in  the  region  north  of  Elen- 
tilieropolis  and  west  of  Jerusalem  (see  Keil,  CommenL 
in  loc.),  and  near  the  boundary-line,  almost  within 
the  territory  afterward  assigned  to  Dan  (see  Jo^h. 
xix,  41),  and  probably  near  Beth-Shemesh,  possibly 
at  the  site  of  the  modern  *' large  village  />etr  Ahan" 
(Robinson,  Researches,  new  ed.  iii,  154).  It  is  iwoba* 
bly  the  Asan  QAoav)  or  Belhasan  (Qti^aoa')  placed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomctst,  s.  v.)  at  15  or  16  R»> 
man  miles  west  of  Jerusalem. 

2.  Another  town,  certainly  in  Jndah,  mentioned 
between  Jiphtah  and  Nezib  (Josh,  xv,  48);  apparent- 
ly in  the  region  immediately  south  and  east  of  Eleo- 
theropolis  (comp.  Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.),  probably  not 
very  fiir  from  this  last ;  poFsibly  the  present  BeitAlawt^ 
a  ruined  village  on  a  low  mound  (Robinson,  Researche*^ 
ii,  403).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  also  speak  of  an  Asma 
(Aova,  Onomast.  s.  v.),  but  without  any  particulsre. 

AiOl'penaB  (Heb.  Ashpenas',  nOSSt,  perh.  fttn 
Persic  and  Sanscrit  ofnas,  horse,  and  nasa,  nose^  i-  q- 
''horse-nose;"  Sept.  'AvfaveOi  the  master  of  tba  •»- 
nnchs,  or,  rather,  one  of  the  principal  chamberlauis  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (B.C.  604),  who  was  oommanded  to 
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ielect  certain  Jewish  Gapdvee  to  be  iiutnicted  in  the 
Utermtore  and  science  of  the  Chaldeans  (Dan.  i,  8). 
In  this  number  he  included  Daniel  and  hh  three  com- 
panions, whose  Hebrew  names  he  changed  to  Chaldee 
(Dan.  i,  7).  Their  refusal  to  partake  of  the  provisions 
sjnt  from  the  monarch's  table  filled  Ashpenaz  with 
apprehension,  lor  at  that  time,  as  in  our  days,  the  Asi- 
atic despots  frequently  punished  with  death  the  least 
iafimction  of  their  will.  He  had,  however,  the  gene- 
n*lty  not  to  use  constraint  toward  them.  In  acceding 
to  the  request  of  Daniel,  Ashpenaz  had  every  thing  to 
apprehend;  and  the  gratefhl  prophet  specially  records 
that  God  had  disposed  Ashpenaz  to  treat  him  with 
kindness  (ver.  8-16).     See  Davibl. 

ABh'xlel  (1  Chron.  vU,  14).  See  Abbibu 
ABh'tarotH  (Heb.  Asktarotk',  rnnt^?,  plur.  of 
Athiaretk,  Josh,  ix,  10;  zii,  4;  xiii,  12,  81;  Sept.  'Acr- 
mp*^;  but  Auth.  Vers.  '^Astaroth,"  in  Deut.  i,  4; 
Sept.  in  1  Chron.  vi,  71,  v.  r.  'AtrtyptJ^  and  'Pa^u^), 
a  city  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  Baslian,  in  the  Idng- 
dom  of  Og,  doubtless  so  called  fitmi  being  a  seat  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  See  AsH- 
TOBBTH.  It  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  description 
or  definition  of  Og,  who  "dwelt  in  Astaroth  in  Edrei'* 
(Dent,  i,  4),  "at  Ashtaroih  and  at  Edrei*'  (Josh,  zii, 
4;  xHi,  12),  or  "  who  was  at  Ashtaroth"  (iz,  10).  It 
fell  into  possession  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh, 
ziii,  31),  and  was  given  with  its  suburbs  or  surround- 
ing pftsture-lands  (d^3ip)  to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chron. 
vi,  71  [56]),  the  other  Levitical  city  in  this  tribe  being 
Golan.  In  the  list  in  Josh,  xxi,  27,  the  name  is  given 
as  Bbbshtbbah  ("house  of  Ashtoreth;"  Reland,  p. 
621).  Nothing  more  is  heard  of  Ashtaroth,  except  that 
Uzzinh,  an  Ashterathite,  is  named  in  1  Chron.  xi,  44. 
It  is  not  named  in  any  of  the  lists,  such  as  those  in 
Chronicles,  or  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  so  many  of  the 
trans-Jordanic  places  are  enumerated ;  and  hence  it  bas 
usually  been  considered  the  same  with  the  place  else- 
where called  AaiiTBROTH-KARXAiM  (q.  v.).  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  however  {OiwmaU,  s.  v.  Astaroth,  'Aara- 
pMi^),  mention  it  as  situated  6  Roman  miles  from  Adraa 
or  Adar  (Edrei),  which  again  was  26  from  Bostra ;  and 
the  Ibrmer  adds  that  it  lay  on  higher  ground  {avunipw) 
than  Ashteroth-kamaim,  which  they  fiuther  distin- 
guish by  atating  (in  the  next  art.)  that  there  were  two 
villages  (rw/iai,  catUUd)  lying  9  mUes  apart,  between 
Adara  and  Abila.  One  of  these  was  probably  that 
called  Ashtaroth  simply,  and  the  other  may  have  been 
Ashteroth-kamaim.  The  only  trace  of  the  name  yet 
recovered  in  the  region  indicated  is  TdUAdUerah  or 
Aaktrah  (Ritter,  Erdk.  xv,  819;  Porter,  ii,  212);  and 
aa  this  is  situated  on  a  hill,  it  would  seem  to  correspond 
to  the  Ashtaroth  in  question. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Ash^terathlt6(Heb.i4dUe7a/ib'',*'n'ini^9;  Sept. 
'A^rtpwdi),  an  epithet  of  Usziah,  one  of  David*s  braves 
(1  Cbvoa.  xi,  44),  prob.  as  being  an  Ashtarothite,  or 
citixen  of  Abhtaboth  (q.  v.)  in  Bashan. 

Aah'terotIi-Kar^]iaim(Heb.  Aihuroth'  Kama- 
9im^  t3?37P  ninni]|^9,  Atkianth  of  the  two  Aonw, 
fhnn  the  homed  image  of  Ashtoreth,  Gen.  xiv,  5; 
Sept.  'Affropwd  [jr<r(]  Kapvatv),  a  place  of  very  g^reat 
astiqiilty,  the  abode  of  the  Rephaim  at  the  time  of 
the  ineortion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv,  6),  while 
the  cities  of  the  plain  were  still  standing  in  tbeir  oasis. 
Ita  name  of  Ashtaroth  appears  to  be  derived  ftx>m  the 
worahip  of  the  moon  under  that  name  [see  Astarte]  ; 
there  is  little  need  to  look  further  than  the  crescent 
of  that  luminary  and  its  symbolical  image  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  addition  Karnaim,  "  homed"  (San- 
cfacmiathon,  in  Euaeb.  Prttp,  Et.  i,  10;  ed.  Orelll,  p. 
S5>.     In  2  ICacc.  xii,  21,  26,  mention  is  made  of  the 
temple  of  Ateigatia  (Ashtoreth)  in  Camion  (KapWov), 
which  is  described  as  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  dif- 
Hcolt  neoeas,  but  which  was  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
tMBOBy  ^bo  slew  26,000  of  the  people  therein.     The 


same  place  is  doubtless  that  called  Camain  (Kapvatv) 
in  1  Mace,  v,  43  (comp.  Kapvatv,  Josephus,  Ant.  xii, 
S,  4).  These  notices,  however,  give  us  no  indication 
of  its  locality  beyond  its  being  in  "the  land  of  Galaad ;" 
the  inference  of  Ritter  {Erdk.  xv,  822)  that  the  Car- 
nion  of  the  Apocrypha  was  in  a  narrow  valley,  is  not 
sustained  by  the  passages  themselves.  It  is  usually 
assumed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  preceding  Ash- 
taroth, but  the  few  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  are 
all  against  such  an  identification.  (1.)  The  affix 
"  Kamaim,"  wliich  certainly  indicates  some  distinc- 
tion, and  which  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  quoted 
above,  appears  to  have  superseded  the  other  name. 
(2.)  The  fact  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Ono- 
mtuiieon,  though  not  very  clear  on  the  point,  yet  cer- 
tainly make  a  distinction  between  Ashtaroth  and 
A.-Caraaim,  describing  the  latter  (s.  v.  Kapvaii/i, 
Caraaim)  aa  a  "large  village**  (rw/ii)  /uyurrti  r^c 
'ApajStaCf  vicns  grandis  in  angulo  Batanaee).  (8.) 
Some  weight  is  due  to  the  rendering  of  the  Samaritan 
version,  and  of  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah,  which 
give  Ashtaroth  as  in  the  text,  but  A.-Karaaim  by  en- 
tirely difierent  names;  the  former  renderingit  ApMnithj 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yet  recognised ; 
but  the  latter,  e§'Sanatnein,  apparently  meaning  tlie 
still  important  place  which  continues  to  bear  precisely 
the  same  name,  on  the  Haj  route,  about  S5  miles  south 
of  Damascus,  and  to  the  K.  W.  of  the  Lejah  (Burckh. 
p.  55 ;  Ritter,  Erdk,  xv,  812),  but  which  seems  to  be 
identical  with  another  place  [see  AerbJ,  and  is  too 
far  from  Edrei.  See  Ashtaroth.  Astaroth-Kamaim 
is  now  usually  identified  with  Mezareiby  the  situation 
of  which  corresponds  accunitel}'  enough  with  the  dis- 
tances given  by  Eusebius  (Leake,  Preface  to  Borck- 
hardt's  TraveU^  p.  xii).  Here  is  the  first  castie  on  the 
great  pilgrim  road  from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  It  was 
built  about  840  years  ago  by  the  Sultan  Selim,  and  is 
a  square  stracture,  about  100  feet  on  each  side,  with 
square  towers  at  the  angles  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
face,  the  walls  being  40  feet  high.  The  interior  is  an 
open  yard,  with  ranges  of  warehouses  against  the  cas- 
tle wall  to  contain  stores  of  provisions  for  the  pilgrims. 
There  are  no  dwellings  beyond  the  castie,  and  within 
it  only  a  few  mud  huts  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  ware- 
houses, occupied  by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the 
neighboring  grounds.  Close  to  this  building  on  the 
north  and  east  side  are  a  great  number  of  springs, 
whose  waters  at  a  short  distance  collect  into  a  lake  or 
pond  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  In 
the  midst  of  this  lake  is  an  island,  and  at  an  elevated 
spot  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  advancing  into 
the  lake  stands  a  sort  of  chapel,  around  which  are 
many  remains  of  ancient  buildings.  There  are  no  oth- 
er ruins.  (Burckhardt,  Travels^  p.  241  sq. ;  Bucking- 
ham's i4ra6  7Vi6e«,  p.  162 ;  Chesney,  Euphrat,  Erped, 
i,  511 ;  Capt.  Newbold,  in  the  Lond.  Geog,  Jotar,  xvi, 
838;  comp.  Schwarz,  PaleH,  p.  228,  286.)  See  also 
Ashtobrth;  Chalamish. 

Aahton,  Wm.  Eabteblt,  a  Baptist  minister,  was 
bora  May  18,  1798,  in  Philadelphia,  licensed  as  a 
preacher  in  1814,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.,  the  following  year. 
In  1816  he  removed  to  Blockley,  Philadelphia  county, 
Pa.,  where  he  labored  successfully  for  seven  yean. 
Mr.  Ashton  devoted  part  of  his  time  to  teaching,  estab- 
lishing a  female  school  in  Philadelphia,  which  soon 
became  very  popular.  In  1828  he  accepted  a  call 
from  the  third  Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which 
charge  he  held  till  the  year  before  his  death,  when 
disease  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  He  died  Jhly 
26,  1886.— Sprague,  Aimalt,  vi,  631. 

Aah'toreth  (Heb.  Aihio'retk,  n^'nd?,  1  Kings 
xi,  5, 88;  2  Kings  xjciii,  18;  Sept.  'Acrrapn;),  also  in  the 
plur.  ASH'TAROTH  (Heb.  Ashtaroth',  m-itJO?, 
Sept.  in  Judg.  x,  6 ;  1  Sam.  vii,  4,  'Aarapw^ ;  in  Judg. 
ii,  18)  at  'Aardprai ;  in  1  Sam.  vii,  8;  xii,  10,  rd  uXm/; 
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of  «  t,  - 

fi,  3S),  ind  al»  or  the  Phllieti 
xxzi,  10),  wboH  vonibip  wm  introduced 
imong  tb^  lanelLtM  during  the  period  of  the 
\aief*  (Jndg.  U,  18;  1  Swn,  vii,  i),  wu  eels- 
brated  b}-  Solomon  lilmHlf  (1  King!  li,  fi), 
tmd  WIS  fliuUy  pat  dovn  bj-  lotimb  (!  Kinga 
ixlii,  IB).  Sbs  i«  froqutDtlj  mentioned  In 
connectioD  vitb  Baal,  aa  tha  conwpaDdiug  te- 
Diata  divluitr  (Judg.  ii,  IS) ;  and,  from  tbe  ad- 
dition of  Ihe  worda  "  and  nil  the  host  of  heav- 
en," In  3  Einga  xxiji,  1  [aeo  AsheKAu],  It  i« 
probable  tbat  she  repreaenled  one  of  the  ctle»- 
tialbodiM.     There  ia  olao  reason  to  beliBTe  thbt  ahe  la  t-u  .i    kVk       ki  i.  u^  .        tt        ..  j 

meant  bythe"qnaenofb»ayen,"inJer.  Til,  IB;  zliv,  i  "*""'  "'*^*'  "^'  "'""'  ""»'"'  Hanak.t,  and 
17;  whose  worabipla  (here  aaldtobavebeenaolemnired  "*''«"  conaidered  to  mean  grntini,  and  to  beloDKtO 
Lj-  burning  inctnae,  pouring  libaOona,  and  offering    ">'"  g^deM,  canDOt  be  adduced  here,  a*  Geieni 


.  Farther,b)-comparlngtholmi[i««M,EesaKinga 
ssili, 4,  and  Jer.  tUI,  2,  which  laat  apeaki  of  tbe  "sun 
end  moon,  and  all  the  boat  of  heaven,  whom  tbey 
Berved,"  we  maj-  conclude  that  tbe  m«M  waa  worahip- 
I>ed  Dnd«r  the  nimea  of  queen  of  heaven  and  of  Aih- 
toreth,  provided  the  connection  between  tbeae  titlea  la 
catsbliabed.    See  1i>olatbt. 

Tbe  worahip  of  Astarte  waa  very  ancient  and  very 
»Uely  apread.  We  And  Iha  plural  AahtaroCh  united 
wtlh  the  adjonct  Kamaim,  aa  the  name  of  a  city,  ao 
«ariy  as  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xlv,  A),  and  ws 
read  of  a  temple  of  thia  goddeaa,  apparantly  oa  tbe 
godd«H  of  war,  among  the  Philistines  In  the  time  of 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xixi,  10).  From  the  connection  of  thia 
goddeaa  with  Baal  or  Bkl,  we  should,  moreover,  nat- 
urolly  conclude  that  abe  would  be  found  in  the  Aaayr- 
ida  Pantheon,  nnd,  in  fact,  the  name  Iilitar  appears 
lu  be  cloarly  identified  In  the  list  of  the  (n^t  goda  n( 
Assyria  (Layard,  .Vtn.  and  Bab.  f.  Sii.  629 ;  Rawlin- 
aon,  Earlg  JlUloiy  o/Babtflon,  Lond,  ISM,  |i.  28  ;  Kaw- 
linson,  Herodotui,  1, 684).  There  ia  no  reafion  to  doubt 
that  (his  Assyrian  goddeaa  ia  the  Aahtoreib  of  the  Old 
Taatament  and  the  Aatirte  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Ramans. 
The  wonliip  of  Astarte  teema  to  hate  extended  wherev- 
er Pbcenlcian  colonlea  were  founded.  Thus  we  find 
her  name  in  Inscriptions  still  eiiating  in  tbe  laUnd  of 
Cypnia,  on  tbe  aita  of  tbe  ancient  Cltlum,  and  also  at 
Carthage  (Geaenius,  Hon.  Phan.  p.  IZfi,  44S),  and  not 
Onfreqnentlyoa  an  element  in  rhcenlclan  proper  name  a, 
as  'Aorapror,  'A/3^affrdproc,  AiXiiaordpTDc  (Joaeph. 
Ap.  I,  19).  The  name  occurs,  moreover,  written  in 
Eiiyplian  hierogl}-phic*,aa  Aitarl  (Geaenius,  Th<t.  s.  v. 
For  evidence  of  her  wide-apread  worahJp,  Bee  alao  Eck- 
hel,  Doct.  Num.  ili,  369  aq.).  It  ia  worthy  of  remark 
that  ROdiger,  in  his  recently  published  Addenda,  to 
Geaenius'  Thrtaurat  (p.  106),  notices  that  in  tbe  in- 
acriplioD  on  the  aarcophogns  ofa  king  named  Eamnna- 
zar,  discovered  in  Januarj-,  18&5  (aee  Robinson,  Bt- 
narcKu,  new  ed.  iii,  9S  note),  the  founding,  or  at  leaot 
reacoration  of  tbe  temple  of  thia  goddeaa,  at  Sidon,  la 
attributed  to  him  and  to  fala  mother,  Amaabtoreth,  wT 
is  farther  styled  priesteM  of  Ashtoreth.  According 
the  teatunonlcB  of  profane  writers,  the  worship  of  thia 
goddess,  under  different  namea,  exbted  in  all  conn 
iriea  and  colonies  of  (he  Syro-Aralibn  nattona.  Sbi 
«as  eapecially  tbe  chief  female  divinity  of  tbe  Phirni 
danaand9}-riana— thefaalfi'sorfemaleBaal;  Atlart, 
lit  Grral,  oa  Sanchoniathon  calls  her  (ed.  Orelli,  p 
M).  She  was  known  to  (he  Babyloniana  as  Msliui 
(L  e.  possibly  Mrib*'Q,  (he  emphatic  a(a(e  of  tbe  fern 
participle  act.  Apbel  of  "ib^  getulri^)  (Herod.  1,  SI) 
to  the  Arabians  as  .4  liVta  or -llilbf  (Uerod.  ill,  S)  (i.  e 
aecording  to  Pococke's  etymology  [^Spteim.  p.  110],  ol- 
Ilahal,  Ike  goddrti  [which  may,  faowerer,  also  mean 
the  cTtKtM  nHWii— see  Freytag'a  La.  At.'\;  c 
HUM,  the  moon;  or,  according  to  Eleuker's  snggeetion, 
Oi-  VfaRd,  gnutriz  [aee  Bergmann,  He  RiUff.  A  rob.  A  n- 
Imlamka,  Argentor.  18S4,  p.  7]  ).     The  supposed  Ponic 


recently  shown  that  tbe  name  tiaa  arisen  i 
leading  of  the  inacription*  (aee  hia  Momtm.  Lif. 
Plunie.  p.  114).  But  it  ia  not  at  all  open  to  doubt 
that  thU  goddeaa  was  worthipped  at  ancient  Carthage, 
and  probably  under  her  Phnnlcian  name.  The  classi- 
cal wrltera,  who  aanally  endeavored  to  Identity  tbt 
ptiit  of  other  nsdana  with  their  own,  rather  than  to 
dlacriminate  between  them,  have  recognised  aeTanl 
of  their  own  dlvinltica  in  Ashtoreth.  Thiu  ahe  nt 
considered  (o  be  Jam  (Angnstin.  Quail,  ta  Jad.  iri); 
or  Vmai,  especially  Venua  Urania  (Cicer.  A'al.  Dor. 
m,  23 ;  Theodoret,  In  Lihr.  ill,  Brg.  Qmtt.  L ;  and  (h( 
numerens  Inscriptions  of  Bona  Dea  CixleMia,  Venui 
CicleBtis,  etc.,  died  In  Mbnter's  Edigiim  der  f  ortla^, 
p.  75) ;  or  Ltma  (Uerodian,  v,  IS,  where  ahe  ia  named 

AffTpodpxij;  Luclan,  De  Dta  Stpv,  iv).  A  part  of 
the  Pboenician  aaj>liM  reapecting  Astarte  is  glren  by 
Sanchoniathon  (Euseb.  De  Prop.  Evamg.  i,  10) :  "As- 
tsrte  the  most  high,  and  Jupiter  Deroarona,  aikd  Ad^ 
dua,  king  of  the  gods,  reigned  over  (be  country,  with 
the  assent  of  Sstura.  And  Aatsrte  placed  the  bead 
of  a  bull  upon  her  own  head,  as  an  emblem  of  aever- 

ilgnty.    As  she  waa  Journeying  about  the  world,  the 


fonnd  a  star  < 


andhavii 


lion  of  it,  she  consecrated  it  in  (he  sacred  ialsnd 
of  Tyre.  The  Fbonldana  aay  tha(  AsUita  ia  Tem." 
This  serves  to  account 
tor  tbe  homed  Hguia 
under  which  she  i 
represented,   and    of- 

fcrda  testimony  of  a  ^^^  ._^ 

staroonseeratedaslMr  /       t^^P^MIW  4 
symbol.  The/ocfthat  I    '^   ''^  lIT^Jt 
Omn  tt  a  connecUon  I 
between  all  these  di-  I 
vinltlea  cannotasoape    1 
any  student  of  an  clrat     \      •;,  :  J^^  VyA 
religions;  but  it  bT"*        ^       *  ■   ■-?  W^ 

precise  link  of  t 

connection.        Aabto-  KeddefA. 

reth  waa  probably  conbunded  with  Jnse,  1 
ahe  la  tbe  female  counterpart  to  Boat,  the  cUef  god 
of  tbe  Sjriana — their  Jn^ter,  as  it  were;  and  with 
Venus,  becanse  the  same  lascivious  rites  wen  cem- 
iDon  to  her  worahip  and  to  that  of  Ashtorath  and 
her  eognste  MylitU  (Crenaer,  Symlxilik,  ii,  SS).  Bat 
ao  great  is  the  Intermixture  and  confusion  between 
(he  gods  oT  pagan  rellgfona,  that  HOnter  fUrtber  ideo- 
tlfles  Asbtoretb — due  allowance  being  made  for  iMa- 
ence  of  time  and  place— with  the  female  Sabtr,  .,4x10- 
ktru,  with  the  Eeyptian  ItU,  with  the  Pa;Uaii  Fe- 
nu.  with  tbe  Tanriin  and  Epbestan  Diaaa.  -aHh  tiM 
Bdioaa  of  Comana,  with  the  Armenian  AaiiU,  and 
with  (be  Samian,  MaKeslan,  and  Ladniaa  Jma.  Sbe 
has  also  been  conddered  (o  be  Che  same  as  (ke  Eiyilaa 
jbjUnTf,  theXtn^Mof2Maoc.  xii,  26,  whose  tsn- 
ple  Bppaara.  from  I  Msec,  t,  U,  to  hava  besa  rftaaliid 
at  AahtatDtlvKainaio.     Sa«  ArajtOATia.     Hai  Bgn* 
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^  Tuioiu  (iirma)  1*  certainly  tbnnd  on  tb«  Egyptbi 
■nd  AiayrUn  moaonunta  (Layard'i  Kineveh,  li,  169) 
irtlkti  [ik<wiH  cnntBia  illiutritkini  of  m«t  of  tha  it 
tritiDta  ucribed  to  b>i  in  (criptunl  m  well  m  proTuie 
utboritiM  (»a  Jear.  Sae.  Lit.  Oct.  I8£3,  p.  SS  tq.). 
Ai  Ibi  tha  power  of  lutun,  vhicli  na  vonhippvd  un- 
derlhg  Dtms  of  Aabtoreth,  Cnmer  and  UtlntBr  UHrt 
(lul  It  wu  lbs  prindpls  <k  conception  and  partoritlan 
— (bit  inbonlinitB  powrr  whicb  la  r«cuniiatal  by  a 
tnpuior  InSnence,  but  wbich  la  the  agent  d(  all  bitths 
thno^hont  tba  uniTsrae.  Ai  sacb,  Uaoter  null 
(StUffum  dtr  Bab^otiieT,  p.  SI),  in  oppoaitlon  t 
nmuki  of  Geienina  (Jftaiai,  lil,  337),  tbat  tbe 
ami  form  under  which  Aihtoretb  was  worahipped  waa 
the  HUM,-  and  tbat  tha  traiultlon  from  that  to  the 
platrt  Venna  (which  wa  will  immediately  notice)  waa 
nnqotatioubly  an  innoTation  or  a  later  data.  It  la 
ecident  that  tha  mooa  alone  can  be  properly  called 
Uw  queen  or  beavan ;  oa  alw  that  the  depcndei 
lition  of  tha  moon  to  tba  eun  makes  it  a  more  appro- 
priate aymbol  of  that  hx,  whose  fanctiona  na  fonule 
idI  inoEbcr,  throughont  the  whole  extent  of  animated 
ulure,  ware  embodied  in  Aahtoreth.  See  Baal. 
Move™  {ri5n.  607)  diatingniahes  two  AaUrtea,  one 
Carthaglnian-Sidaniaa,  a  virgin  goddesa  ajmiwliied 
by  the  moon,  the  other  Syro-Phonlcian,  aymbolized  by 
tii(  planet  Tenua.  Bat  it  aeema  moat  likely  tbat  both 
Ihi  moon  and  the  planet  ware  looked  upon  aa  aym- 
boli,  imder  different  aapects  and  padiapa  at  different 
peiiodi,  of  the  goddess,  Jnst  as  eacb  of  them  may  in 
diflinnt  aapects  of  the  beivena  be  regarded  a 
"qneen  ofhearen"  (q.  v.). 

The  rites  of  her  WDnihlp,  if  ws  may  assume  their 
membling  those  which  profune  authoni  deacrll 
paid  to  [he  cognato  goddesses,  in  part  agree  with  tbo 
ftw  indications  In  tbe  Old  Teatament,  In  part 
plele  the  brief  notices  there  Into  an  accordant  pit 
The  caiti  mentioned  in  Jer.  vli,  18,  which  are  called 
in  Hebrew  D'*3^3,  iavemint',  were  also  known  to  tbo 
Greeks  by  tha  name  ;);a^wvff,  and  were  by  them  made 
Hi  lb*  ihape  of  a  sickle,  In  reference  to  the  new  moon. 
Ammg  animals,  the  doTo,  the  crab,  and,  in  later  times, 
the  lion  vera  aacred  to  bar,  and  among  fraita  tbe  pom- 
•gnnile.  No  blood  was  shed  on  her  altar ;  but  male 
•Ilimal^  and  chiefly  tiU,  were  aicrillced  to  her  (Tacit. 
Hill,  ii,  3),  Hence  aome  suppose  tbst  the  reason  why 
Judib  ptomised  the  harlot  a  kid  was  tbat  she  might 
ucriflca  it  to  Asbtoreth  (see  Tuch's  note  to  Gen. 
iiiriii,  IT).  The  moat  prominent  part  of  her  wor- 
•bip,  however,  conaisled  of  those  libldloont  orgies 
"bich  Angnsthie,  who  vaa  en  aye-witneaa  of  their 
bnrron  bi  Carthage,  describes  nith  snch  indignation 
(Oc  Cml.  Dei,  ii,  S).  Her  piieaU  vera  eunochs  In 
■men'i  attire  (tbe  peculiar  name  of  whom  ia  Q^d^p, 
hiiaJaiH',  mala  devotees,  larri,  t.  e.  cin«dl,  Galli,  I 
Kings  xiv,  M),  and  women  (pilJT^,  laUthetM',  female 
ifcTOtm,  (oera,  I.  a.  meretrlcea,  Hoe.  Iv,  14,  which 
Itrm  ongbt  to  be  dlstlngnished  from  ordinary  harlots, 
^^:'I).  who,  like  tbe  Bayaderes  of  India,  prostituted 
tbemMlvea  to  enrich  tbe  temple  of  tbis  goddssa.  See 
SoDOiitTB,    The  prohibition  in  Deut.  xjilii,  18,  appears 


°>llDde  to  the  dedication  ofauch  fandsto 
pose.  As  for  the  plscei  consecrated  to  her  worship,  al- 
tbongh  the  namemua  passages  in  which  tbe  Auth.Vers. 
fcu  nroneonsly  rKidered  rnoK,  .laJcro*,  by  ffroee,  are 
to  be  deducted  [see  Grovk],  there  are  yet  several  oc- 
cuionion  which  jpardau  and  lAoifjrfreu  are  mentioned 
<•  peculiar  aeats  of  (probably  irr)  Uscivions  rites  (laa. 
'.  iS:  IXT,  3;  1  Klnga  xir,  23;  Hoa.  iv,  18;  Jer.  ii, 
'0:  iii,  18).  She  also  had  celebrated  temi^ea  (I  Sam. 
ixii,  10).  Aa  to  the  form  and  attributaa  with  which 
Aibbveth  was  represented,  the  oldest  known  image, 
tbat  in  Paphoa,  wmi  a  white  conical  atone,  often  aeen 
HI  Pbcenicion  remains  in  tha  figure  which  Tacitus  thua 
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the  human  form :  you  tee  ■  round  flg^ 
urc,  broad  at  the  baae,  but  gmwing  fine  by  degrees, 
till,  like  a  cone,  it  leasens  to  a  ptdot."  In  Canaan 
she  was  probably  represented  as  a  nw.  It  is  said  In 
the  book  of  Tul.it,  i,  G,  tbat  the  tribes  wbich  revolted 
sacriflced  "to  the  ktf/ir 
Baal."    In  Phmnii '      ' 


bull,  I 


englh  al 


deacribes,  L  c 


•'  The  at 


figured  with  tbe  hu 

form,  as  Luclan  axpreaa-  11 

ly  Iflstifies  of  tbe  Syrian  \ 

(;oddesa,   which   ta    sub-   * 

stdotially   the    sami 

Asbtoreth;  and  she  ia  so 

found  on  coins  of  S 

nia,  with  her  head 

rounded  with  roya,  sitting  on  a  lion,  and  holding  a 

thunderbolt  and  a  aceptre  in  either  hand.    What  Klm> 

chi  Bays  of  her  l>eing  worshipped  under  the  flgura  of 

a  ilierp  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  rabbins,  founded  oa 

a  miaapprehenston  of  Deut.  vii,  13.     As  tbe  words 

"  fincka  (vlibaroU)  of  oheep"  there  occurring  may  be 

legitimately  taken  aa  tha  Iowa  of  the  flock  (Fciiiret 

pecoria'',  i.  a.  cither  the  ncu  or  the  lambM,  the  whole 

foundation  of  tbat  ojdnion,  aa  well  as  of  tbe  notion 

that  the  word  MAdw  sheep,  is  unsound. 

The  word  Aahtoreth  cannot  be  pUnalbly  derived 
from  any  root  or  combination  of  roots  ui  tbe  Syro- 
Arabian  languages.      The  best  etymology,  that  ap- 
proved by  GeseniuB  (7%u.  JM.  p'.  1063),  deduces  It 
f>om  the  Persian  titarah,  ilar,  with  a  proatbelic  gnt- 
tnral  (i.  q.  ^nOX,  "Eather,"  atrrrif).     Aahtoreth  Is 
minlne  aa  to  form;  Its  plural  AsnTAROrn  olao  oe- 
iraCJudir.  ii,13;  x,  IS;  ISom.  vii,  4;  xii,10;  xxxi, 
10),  aa  ia  likewise  the  case  with  Baal,  with  which  it  ia 
ia  form  often  aaaociated  (Judg.  x,  S  i  I  Sam.  vii, 
:U,  10);    and  tbis  peculiarity  of  both  worda  h, 
thoBghl  (by  QeieniuB,  TAaaur.  a.  v.)  to  denote  a  plo- 
rolity  of  iBui^et  (like  the  Greek  Hermai),  w  to  belong 
that  usage  of  tbe  plural  which  ia  found  In  worda 
denothig  lord  (Ewnld,  Btbr.  Gram.  $  361).     Hovers, 
oontends  (Phdn.  \,  176,  602)  that  the  plnrnls 
to  indicate  different  modiflcatlona  of  the  dl> 
iemselvea.    In  the  earlier  booka  of  the  O.  T. 
only  the  plural,  Ashtaroth,  occnrs,  and  it  is  not  till 
'      time  of  Solomon,  who  introduced  tbe  worship  of 
Sidonian  Astarte,  and  only  in  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular goddess,  Ashtoreth  of  tbe  Sidonions,  that  the 
lingular  is  found  In  the  O.  T.  (1  Kings  xl,  6,  38;  1 
Kingsxxlii,  18).— Kltto;  Smith.     See  Astabte. 
AMh-trae.    See  Aan. 

Aab'utltll  (Hob.  AAvalh',  n^9,  perb.  for  nHd;, 
bri^l  Sept.  'A«i3  V.  r.  'Am'3,  Viilg.  Atolh'),  the  last 

"    *  ho  thne  sons  of  Japhlet,  gi 
Asher  (1  Chron.  vll,  88).     B.C.  cir.  1613. 

'  (Heb.  AmMut',  tiintiK,  perh.  black,  otb- 

I  nf  tubilUy ;  Sept.  'Affx"  '■  '■  'AeJwJ,  and 

r.  'A;^Dbp),   a  posthnmous  son  of  Hezron 

(grandson  of  Judah),  by  one  of  his  wlvea  (the  daugh- 

of  Hachir),  Abiah  (1  Chron.  tl,  !4).     He  had  sev. 

I  sons  by  each  of  hia  two  wivea  (1  Chron.  iv,  S), 

I  through  these  he  is  called  (In  both  putsages)  the 

ither"  (founder)  of  Tekoa.  which  appears  to  hare 

been  the  pUco  of  their  erentoal  settlement,      B.C.  clr. 

I66S.     Schwarz  Buggeata(Bifr^,p.  119)  that  the  name 

inecled  with  tbe  Beth-ZocAarioj  (q.  v.)  of 

Josephus(ir'ar,i,  1,  6);  but  thia  Ilea  at  some  diatance 

ftom  Tekoa.     See  also  ABaiiDit. 

I'niltO  (Heb.  Aihurir,  ■>'i'lti!(,  prob.  orl^naUf 
^m  ■I^EiN,  ^Mttp;  Sept.  'Aaipi,  Vulg.  Geturi;  Auth. 
Vera.  "Aahuritaa"),  apparently  the  deaignation  of  a 
tribe  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Gilead,  one  of  tbe  trus-Jordanle 
districts  over  whom  the  revolting  Abner  made  tab- 
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bosheth  king  (2  Sam.  ii,  9).  The  Chaldee  poraphrast 
(TVit^ttm  of  Jonathan)  supposes  the  inhabitants  of 
Ather  (ITSK  H'^^'n,  «*of  the  house  of  Asher**)*  which 
is  supported  by  several  MSS.  that  read  "^^lOKH  (Da- 
vidson,  Hebr.  Text,  ad  loc.).  "  The  Asherites"  will 
then  denote  the  whole  of  the  country  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan above  Jezreel  (the  district  of  the  plain  of  Esdnie- 
Ion),  and  the  enumeration  will  proceed  regularly  from 
north  to  south,  Asher  to  Benjamin.  The  form  '*  Ash- 
erite'*  occurs  in  Jndg.  i,  82.  See  Asher.  By  some 
of  the  old  interpreters — ^Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate 
versions — and  in  modem  times  by  Ewald  (fieteh,  Itr, 
iii,  146),  the  name  is  taken  as  meaning  the  Geshurites, 
the  members  of  a  small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or  S.£.  of 
Damascus,  one  of  the  petty  states  which  were  included 
under  the  general  title  of  Aram  (q.  v.).  The  difficulty 
in  accepting  this  substitution  is  that  Geshur  had  a  king 
of  its  own,  Talmai,  whose  daughter,  moreover,  was  mar- 
ried to  David  somewhere  about  this  very  time  (1  Chron. 
iii,  2,  compared  with  4),  a  circumstance  not  consistent 
with  his  being  the  ally  of  Ishbosheth,  or  with  the  latter 
being  made  king  over  the  people  of  Geshur.  Talmai 
was  still  king  many  years  after  this  occurrence  (2  Sam. 
ziii,  87).  In  addition,  Geshur  was  surely  too  remote 
from  Mahanaim  and  fh>m  the  rest  of  Ishbosheth^s  ter- 
ritory to  be  intended  here.  See  Geshur.  Still  oth- 
en  understand  that  the  clan  referred  to  are  the  same 
wUh  the  AitkuriUs  (Heb.  Attikurim',  t3*^*nm'K;  Sept. 
'AffffovfMfifc,  Vulg.  Auurim;  Auth.Yers.  *' Asshnrim"), 
an  Arab  tribe  said  (with  the  Letushim  and  Lenmmim) 
to  be  descended  from  Dedan  (Gen.  xxv,  8),  and  who 
appear  from  these  notices  to  have  settled  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  Hauran,  where  they  became 
somewhat  incorporated  with  the  Israelites.  See  Ara- 
bia. 

In  Esek.  xxvii,  6,  Ashur  f^^UJK,  plur.  AMhurim',  in 

the  expression,  D'^'noXTa  l^'^lto  t^075,  thy 
hemku  [or  deeki\  tktyhate  made  of  ivory y  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  asftur-trees,  L  e.  inlaid  or  bordered  with 
tiiat  wood ;  Sept.  rik  Upa  aov  imitiffav  IE  IXi^vroc* 
oicovc  <iX<ntf^f cc,  Vulg.  et  iranatra  tua  feeerunt  Hbi  ex 
ebore  Indico  H  prateriola,  Anth.  Vers.  **  the  company 
of  the  Ashurites  have  made  thy  benches  of  ivory") 
evidently  stands  for  ieatthur'  (*)!|^KSp),  or  box-wood. 
See  Box-tree. 

Ash-TVednesday  (diie$  ctMnrm),  the  first  day  of 
Lent.  It  is  so  called  from  the  custom  observed  in  the 
ancient  Chureh  of  penitents  expressing  their  humilia- 
tion at  this  time  by  appearing  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  this  was  always  done  precise- 
ly on  Ash-Wednesday,  there  being  a  perfect  silence  in 
the  most  ancient  writers  about  it.  The  discipline  used 
t«>ward  penitents  in  Lent,  as  described  by  Gratian,  dif- 
fered from  their  treatment  at  other  times ;  for  on  Ash- 
Wednesday  they  were  presented  to  the  bishop,  clothed 
in  sackcloth,  and  barefooted ;  then  the  seven  peniten- 
tial psalms  were  sung;  after  which  the  bishop  laid  his 
hands  on  them,  sprinkled  them  with  holy  water,  and 
poured  ashes  upon  their  heads,  declaring  to  them  that 
at  Adam  was  cast  out  of  paradise,  so  they,  for  their 
sins,  were  cast  out  of  the  Church.  Then  the  inferior 
ministers  expelled  them  out  of  the  doors  of  the  church. 
In  the  end  of  Lent,  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter, 
they  were  again  presented  fer  reconciliation  t)y  the 
deacons  and  presbyters  at  the  gates  of  the  church. 
But  this  method  of  treating  penitents  in  Lent  carries 
with  it  the  marks  <tf  a  more  modem  practice ;  for  there 
was  no  use  of  the  holy  water  in  the  ancient  discipline, 
nor  seven  penitential  psalms  in  their  service,  but  only 
one,  via.  the  fifty-first  Neither  was  Ash-Wednesday 
anciently  the  first  day  of  Lent,  till  Gregory  the  Great 
first  added  it  to  Lent  to  make  the  number  of  festing- 
dayt  completely  forty,  which  before  were  but  thirty- 
iix.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  anciently  the  time  of 
tipp5*fi«g  penanee  was  confined  to  the  beginning  of 


Lent,  but  was  granted  at  all  times,  wheneTcr  the 
bishop  thought  the  penitent  qualified  for  it  In  Kont 
the  spectacle  on  this  4»ccttion  is  most  ridiciilaiu.  Af* 
ter  giving  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  gsyety  and 
licentiousness  during  the  Carnival,  till  twelve  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  night,  the  people  go  on  Ash-Wednes- 
day morning  into  the  churches,  when  the  oiBdstiBg 
priests  put  ashes  on  their  head,  repeating  the  vords, 
**Du8t  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  tliou  shslt  retam." 
The  day  is  kept  in  the  English  Church  by  proper  col- 
lects and  lessons,  but  without  the  cukn  cereDon^.— 
See  Bingham,  Orig.  Ecel  bk.  xviii,  eh.  ii,  §3;  Procter, 
Common  Prayer^  p.  278 ;  Burnet,  HiM.  ofEng.  Bff.  ii, 
94 ;  Marteno,  De  Ant,  EccL.  BUibus,  lib.  ir,  cap.  xriL 
Treatises  on  this  observance  have  been  written  br 
Gleich  (Viteb.  1689),  Mittwoch  (Lips.  1G9S),  Schmid 
(Helmst  1702),  Siber  (Lipe.  1709).     See  Ashes. 

Ash^irell,  George,  bom  in  1612,  became  a  fellow 
of  Wadham  College,  and  afterward  rector  of  Hanwell, 
Oxfordshire,  England.  He  died  in  1G93,  learing  the 
following  works:  1.  Fidea  ApottoUca  (Oxon.1658):— 2. 
Gettu$  EucharitticHs  (Oxon.  1663) :— 3.  De  Socino  et  S> 
cimanitmo  (Oxon.  1680)  :^A,  De  Eedetid  (Oxon.l6S8> 

A'sia  ('Affia,  referred  by  the  Greeks  to  a  perton, 
Herod,  iv,  45,  but  by  modems  to  an  Eastern,  nsnaily 
Shemitio  etymology,  comp.  Bochart,  Phtdeg,  iv,  SS,  p. 
8879;  Sicklcr,  AlU  Geogr,  p.  89;  Wahl,  in  the  BaSL 
EneycL  vi,  76  sq. ;  Forbiger,  AUe  Geogr,  ii,  89;  Hit- 
zig,  PhUutt.  p.  93),  a  geographical  name  which  is  em- 
ployed b}'  the  writers  of  antiquity  to  denote  regions  «f 
very  different  extent,  designating  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Herodotus  (iv,  86)  an  entire  continent,  in  eontrast 
with  Europe  and  Africa  (comp.  Josephus,  Ant.  xir,  1(X 
1),  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  clearly  defined 
(Forbiger,  AUe  Geogr.  ii,  89)  since  the  descriptions  of 
Strabo  (i,  85)  and  Ptolemy  (iv,  5);  in  the  Roman  pe- 
riod, however,  it  was  generally  applied  only  to  s 
Fingle  district  of  Western  Asia  (Asia  Minor).    It  is  in 
the  latter  sense  alone  that  the  word  occurs  hi  the 
Apocrypha  (1  Mace,  viii,  6;  xi,  18;  xii,  89;  xiii,33; 
2  Mace.  iU,  8;  x,  24)  and  New  Test.  (Acts  fi,  9;  ri, 
9;  xvi,  6;  xix,  10,  22,  26,  27;  xx,  4, 16, 18;  xxi,  ft; 
xxvii,  2 ;  Rom.  xvi,  5  [where  the  trae  reading  is 
'Aoias];  1  Cor.  xvi,  19;  2  Cor.  i,  8;  2  Tim.  i,  15;  1 
Pet  i,  1 ;  Rev.  i,  4, 11). 

1.  CoHTiHEHT  OF  AsiA. — The  ancteut  Hetre^t 
were  strangers  to  the  division  of  the  eaitb  into  paits 
or  quarters,  and  hence  we  never  find  the  word  Ana 
in  any  Hebrew  book.    It  occurs  first  in  Biblicsl  writ- 
ers in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  and  there  in  a  ns 
stricted  sense.     In  its  widest  application,  howeter,  is 
designating  in  modem  geography  a  leading  division 
of  the  globe,  it  is  of  the  deepest  interest  In  sacred  lit- 
erature.   This  part  of  the  world  is  regarded  as  harin; 
been  the  most  favored.     Here  the  flnt  man  was  cre- 
ated; here  the  patriarchs  lived;  here  the  law  wss 
given ;  hero  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  monsrch- 
ies  wen  formed ;  and  fh>m  hence  the  fint  founden  of 
cities  and  nations  in  other  parts  of  the  world  conduct* 
ed  their  colonies.     In  Asia  our  blesaed  Redeemer  sp- 
peared,  wrought  salvation  for  mankind,  died,  and  rest 
again ;  and  fh>m  hence  the  light  of  the  Gospel  has  been 
diffused  over  the  world.     Laws,  arts,  sdenees,  and 
religions  almost  all  have  had  their  origin  in  Asin* 
See  Ethnoloot. 

I.  Geographical  Degertption.'^AiiiL,  yr}deh  titrmf  iho 
eastern  and  northern  portion  of  the  great  tract  of  land 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere,  is  the  oldest  known  portion 
of  the  globe,  and  is  usually  called  the  cradle  of  the  hu- 
man race,  of  nations,  and  of  arts.  It  ia  separated  from 
Australia  by  the  Indian  and  Fadflo  Oceans;  from 
America  on  the  north-east  by  Behrtnir's  Straita,  and 
on  the  east  by  the  great  Eaitera  or  Pacific  Ocean ; 
from  Africa  by  the  Arabian  Sea  (at  the  west  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea)  and  by  the  Arabian  Golf,  or  Bed 
Sea,  with  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb;  frtMnEuopeby 
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the  Kfiiirwift  Gnlf  (at  the  extreme  north-wefit),  by  the 
Caspian  Sea  and  the  River  Ural,  bv  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Bosphoms,  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  by  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  It  is  united 
with  Africa  by  the  desert  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  with  En- 
rope  by  the  lofty  Caucasian  Mountains  and  the  long 
Ural  range.    The  area  is  about  16,175,000  square  miles. 

The  inhabitants  of  Asia  (whose  number  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  500,000,000  to  800,000,000)  are  divided 
into  three  great  branches :  The  Tatar-Caucasian,  in  the 
Western  Asia,  exhibits  the  finest  features  of  our  race  in 
the  Circassian  form;  the  Mongolian  race  b  spread 
through  Eastern  Asia;  the  Malay  in  Southern  Asia  and 
the  islands.  The  north  Is  inhabited  by  the  Samoiedes, 
Tchooktches,  and  others.  The  following  tribes,  of  dif- 
ferent language  and  origin,  may  be  distinguished, 
some  of  which  are  relics  of  scattered  tribes  of  no- 
mades :  Kamtschatdales,  Ostiacs,  Samoiedes,  Koriacks, 
Kurilians,  Aleutians,  Coreans,  Mongols,  and  Kal- 
mucks, Mantchoos  (Tungoos,  Daurians,  and  Mant- 
choos  Proper),  Finns,  Circassians,  Georgians,  Greeks, 
Syrians  and  Armenians,  Tatars  and  Turks,  Persians 
and  Afghans,  Thibetans,  Hindoos,  Siamese,  Mala^-s, 
Annamites  (in  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin),  Burmese, 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  besides  the  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants of  the  East  Indian  islands,  Jews  and  Europeans. 
The  principal  languages  are  the  Arabian,  Persian,  Ar- 
menian, Turkish,  Tatar,  Hindoo,  Malayan,  Mongol, 
Mantchoo,  Chinese,  and  Sanscrit.  The  priiacipal  re- 
ligions which  prevail  are  Mohammedanism  in  the  west- 
em  parts,  the  worship  of  the  Lama  of  Thibet  in  the 
central  region,  Buddhism  in  the  Burmese  territory,  and 
Hindooism  or  Brahminism  in  India.  For  farther  de- 
tails and  statistics  of  the  Asiatic  countries,  see  each  in 
its  alphabetical  place,  especully  Turkey,  Persia,  Chi- 
na, and  India. 

From  this  great  continent  must  undoubtedly  have 
issued  at  some  unkno%vn  period  that  extraordinary  emi- 
gration which  peopled  America.  It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-eastern  parts 
of  Asia,  little  attached  to  the  soil,  and  subsisting  chief- 
ly by  hunting  and  fishing,  mi^ht  pass  either  in  their 
canoes  in  summer,  or  upon  the  ice  in  winter,  from  their 
own  country  to  the  American  shore.  Or  a  passage  of 
this  kind  may  not  be  necessary,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  Straits  of  Behring  were  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  land,  and  that  the  isthmus  which  Joined 
the  old  world  to  the  new  was  subverted  and  over- 
whelmed by  one  of  those  great  revolutions  of  nature 
which  shake  whole  continents,  and  extend  the  domin- 
ion of  the  sea  to  places  where  its  waters  are  unknown. 
Dr.  Prichard,  in  his  Hetearcke*  into  the  PhynccU  IIu- 
tory  of  Many  is  decidedly  of  ophiion  that  America  was 
peopled  by  an  Asiatic  migration ;  and  in  the  examples 
he  gives  of  the  coincidences  of  words,  ho  has  fhlly  es- 
tablished the  fact  of  an  intercourse  between  the  na- 
tions of  Korthcm  Asia  and  those  of  America,  long  before 
the  very  existence  of  the  latter  continent  was  known 
to  modem  Europe.  Later  investigations  have,  almost 
without  exception,  tended  to  confirm  this  conclusion. 

The  Scriptures  make  no  mention  of  many  of  the 
empires  and  nations  of  Asia,  such  as  the  Chinese  em- 
pire, the  Hindoos,  and  the  numerous  tribes  inhabiting 
the  extensive  region  of  Siberia  or  Asiatic  Russia.  In- 
dia is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  but  only  in 
reference  to  the  extensive  dominions  of  Ahasuerus. 
The  Medo-Persian  branch  of  the  Indo-Eumpean  na- 
tions who  inhabited  Asia,  of  whom  were  the  Medes  and 
ancient  Persbns,  Parthians,  and  Armenians,  are,  how- 
ever, mentioned  in  sacred  history ;  and  amon?  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  Minor  we  have  the  Phrygians,  the  Mys- 
ians,  and  the  Bithynians.  Of  the  ancient  western 
Asiatic  nations,  those  connected  with  sacred  history 
an  the  Elamites,  or  descendants  of  Elam ;  the  Kwyn- 
ans,  or  descendants  of  Ashur;  Hebrews  and  Idume- 
ans,  or  Edomites;  Beni^aktan,  or  Arabs;  the  Chas- 
dim,  or  Chaldmns;  the  Aramssans,  who  inhabited 


Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  the  Phoenicians,  or  descend- 
ants of  Canaan ;  the  Mizraim,  or  the  Egyptians ;  tlie 
Cushites,  or  Ethiopians ;  and  the  Philistines.  Of  the 
ancient  empires  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  the  As- 
syrian is  the  earliest,  so  called  from  Asshur,  the  soo 
of  Shem.  Out  of  the  empire  founded  by  Nimrod  at 
Babylon  sprung  the  Babylonian  or  Chaldean,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Babylon,  while  that  of  Anyris 
was  Nineveh.  The  empire  of  the  Medes  also  sprung 
from  the  Assyrian,  and  was  at  length  united  by  Cymt 
with  Persia,  a  country  which,  previous  to  the  reign  of 
that  great  prince,  did  not  contain  more  than  a  single 
province  of  the  present  extensive  kingdom,  and  which 
continued  to  rule  over  Asia  upward  of  two  centuries, 
until  its  power  was  overthrown  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Elam,  which  originally  denoted  the  country 
of  the  Elymci  in  the  modem  Khusistan,  afterward  be- 
came the  Hebrew  term  for  Persia  and  the  Persians, 
who  were  allied  to  the  Madai  or  Medes.  The  other 
nations  of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  have  each 
their  appropriate  designations,  such  as  the  Arphaxsd, 
or  Arph-Chesad,  supposed  to  be  the  Chaldeans;  the 
Lud  or  Ludim,  alleged  by  Josephus  and  Bochart  to  he 
the  Lydians ;  and  the  Aramites  or  the  Syrians.  The 
Asiatic  countries  more  especially  mentioned  aa  the 
scenes  of  great  events  and  important  transactions  srs 
Arabia,  Armenia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Ju- 
daea or  Palestine,  Phoenicia  and  Persia.  See  each  in 
its  alphabetical  order. 

II.  Church  Hiatory. — Christianity  spread  rapidly  in 
tho  first  centuries  in  Western  Asia,  which,  after  the 
times  of  Constantino,  belonged  among  the  Christian 
countries.  The  apoc tolic  churches  of  Antioch  (q.  v.) 
and  Jerusalem  (q.  v.)  received  along  with  Rome  and 
Alexandria  the  rank  of  ^triarchates.  The  diocese  of 
Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  metropolis,  was  reclt- 
oned  next  in  rank  to  the  four  patriarchates  up  tiU  the 
council  of  Chalcedon,  which  subordinated  the  diocese 
to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  the  fifth,  sixth, 
end  seventh  centuries  the  Nestorians  and  Monopbr- 
sites  were  excluded  by  oecumenical  synods  from  the 
Church,  and  organized  themselves  as  independent  de- 
nominations, which  still  exist.  See  Nestoklass; 
Armema3«b  ;  Jacobiteb.  Down  to  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  churches  of  Western  Asia  were  still  in  a  mod- 
erately flourishing  condition ;  but  about  that  time  tht 
Saracens  succeeded  in  establishing  several  principali- 
ties, which  were  the  cause  of  sad  desolation  to  the 
Church.  The  Turics,  who  succeeded,  completed  the 
wreck.  For  the  Church  history  of  the  following  cen- 
turies, we  refer,  besides  to  the  articles  already  men- 
tioned, to  Turkey  ;  Greek  Church.  Also  in  other 
portions  of  Asia  the  Gospel  was  early  proclaimed,  end 
Christianity  flourished  for  some  time  in  Persia,  till 
it  succumbed  to  the  rising  power  of  Mohammedanism. 
The  outposts  of  Christianity  in  China  and  India, 
which  probably  reach  back  to  an  early  period,  were 
lost  sight  of  by  the  Latin  and  Greek  chnrches.  The 
Roman  Church,  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  tiroes, 
made  great  effort  to  unite  with  itself  the  chnrches  of 
Western  Asia,  and  to  convert  the  pagans  in  various 
Asiatic  countries.  She  succeeded  in  most  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  possessions,  and  founded  a  nimiber 
of  dioceses  in  other  countries.  The  history  of  Firolesl- 
antism  begina  with  the  cstablbhment  of  the  rale  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  in  the  nineteenth  centoy  its 
missions  have  developed  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the 
time  appears  to  be  near  when  it  will  have  the  ascendency 
in  a  \axfit  portion  of  Eastern  Asia.  For  more  details 
on  the  history  of  both  the  Roman  and  the  Protestant 
churches,  we  refer  to  the  articles  Persia  ;  Chiva;  Ib- 
DiA;  Farther  Iiidia;  Indian  Archipslaoo;  Ja^ 
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III.  Ecclesiastical  Statistics,— The  following  Ubolar 
survey  of  the  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Pro*- 
estant,  and  total  Christian  population  is  taken 
Schemes  Ecclesiastical  Tear-book /or  1859. 
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The  Greek  Cbareh  ii  the  lirgert  CbrlBtUa  body  in 
A^tlc  Rassii  ind  AilMic  Turkey,  and  ii  at  prewnt 
iprekding,  together  with  Rnuisn  influence,  In  Ceatral 
Aiu  and  Chiiu.  AnneDiaaa  are  aomeroat  In  RuuU, 
Turkey,  and  PenU,  ud  ecatlered  in  IndiL  Neitori- 
■ns  and  Jscobite*  are  moetly  bund  in  Turkey  and  India, 
Um  former  alio  in  Penla.  By  many  It  li  bellered  tbat 
then  are  etill  nameroDfl  detcendanti  of  Cliristiima  In 
Tsrioui  parts  of  Alia  as  3'el  unkaown  tocbe  rMt  oTtbe 
Chiisttaa  world.  In  1865  a  report  spread  that,  at  a  dis- 
Ua«  of  eifthteen  dayi'  journey  rrDoi  Cabul,  thrra  exiit' 
cd  lit, 000  ChrlstEui  villasex,  and  in  1869  It  WM  auart- 
ed  that  30,000  native  Chriatiani  had  bsen  dlKovered 
In  tbs  island  of  Celebea.  Buddhbm,  Brahmiaiam,  and 
tht  other  rellgioDi  systema  of  India,  China,  and  Ja- 
pan, count  together  a  population  of  about  600  mllliona. 
HohammeduiUin  prevails  In  Aalatlc  Turkey,  Arabia, 
Periia,  Afghanistan,  Beloochiitan,  and  Tartary,  and 
b.  in  general,  profeased  by  a  population  of  abont  60 
■Dillions.  The  Jewi  in  Asiatic  Turkey  are  estimated 
at  about  850,000;  small  numbers  lira  scattered  in  near- 
ly every  country.  The  rest  belong  to  a  great  variety 
«f  pagan  systems. 

2.  Asiji  UiMOH  was  the  name  andently  given  to  the 
legion  Dsariy  incloaed  by  the  Enxine,  .lEj^iean,  and 
HnUtemnean  Seat,  and  now  forming  a  part  of  Tur- 
kay.  Kespecting  the  Biblksl  notices  of  this  district 
we  bsTe  to  remark :  (a)  Antiochos  the  Great  is  called 
king  of  Ana  in  1  Uacc.  Till,  fi ;  a  title  that  he  assumed 
as  maater(not  only  of  Syria,  but  also)  ofthe  greater  part 
of  AaiA  Minor  (which  had  paased  over  to  the  Uac& 
doniaui  princes  as  a  Persian  province),  but  was  com- 
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pelled  (B.C.  189)  to  relinqaisb  all  the  Aalatlc  districts 
westoftheTanms  to  the  Romans  (Uv.  ixxviil,  88; 
1  Usee.  rlU,  8),  who  committed  Mysia,  Lydla,  and 
Phrygia  to  Eumenei  <II),  liing  of  Per^nmns  (Liv. 
xix^  U )  ixiviii,  89).  Hence  (6)  tbe  liingdom  of 
Pergamna  was  called  the  Asiatic  einplre,  although  the 
Syrian  Seleudds,  who  only  occupied  Cflicte,  likevlse 
(perhapa  only  out  of  empty  pretence)  assumed  this-title 
(1  Msec.  zii.  89;  xlil,  SSj  2  Hacc,  ill,  B),  and  eo  the 
ompires  of  Egypt  and  Asia  are  found  in  contrast  (I 
Uacc.  xlii,  18).  (0  By  the  will  of  Attains  (III)  Philo- 
metor  (q,  v.),  the  kingdom  of  Perttamus  passed  over 
(B.C.  188)  a*  a  province  into  the  Iiande  of  the  Romans, 
in  whose  diplomatic  phraseology  Asia  was  now  termed 
elmpiy  "Aii<i  eit  Taanm"  {comp.  Cicero,  tJaec,  !7; 
Nop.  AUic.  64;  Plln.  40),  L  e.  including  tbe  dlftcicta 
Hysia,  Lydla,  Phrygia,  and  Caria  (which  last  the 
Rhodians  obulned  after  the  conquest  of  Antlochna  the 
Great).  It  was  governed  by  a  prator  until  the  Em* 
peror  Aogustna  mado  It  a  proconsular  province.  In 
this  extent  it  la  styled  .i  bo  Proper  iJi  iliui^  ioAou/uh) 
'Affiu,  Ptolem.  t,  S  ;  comp.  Strabo,  xll,  677).  To  tUa 
connection  appear  to  belong  the  following  pasaagee  of 
the  S.  T. :  Acts  vi,  9  (where  Asia  and  CUlciaare  nsmea 
of  Roman  provinces  in  Asia  Minor);  ss,18;  I  Pet.  1, 
1  (see  Stelger,  in  loc,);  Rev.  1,  1;  comp.  ii  and  ill, 
where  letters  to  the  Cbriatian  communities  In  the  seven 
cities  of  (proconsnlar)  Asia  designate  those  in  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamna,  Th3Vtira,  Sardia,  Philadelphia,  and 
L^odlcea  (r\.  t.  aeTerally)  (eee  LDcke,  Offnbar.  Joh.  p. 
iOl;  comp.  T.  Smith,  SepUm  Ana  tcdttiar.  notiiia, 
Lond.  1671,  Utr.  1694;  Arundell,  Vu>'(  to  the  Sokk 
CiurckiM  of  Ana,  Lond.  1828).  On  the  other  hand, 
In  Acts  ii,  9  (comp.  xvl,  6 ;  see  Wlggers,  In  the  Stud.  v. 
Kril.  1SS6,  1, 169),  It  appear*  to  denote  Phry^ii,  or,  as 
the  commentators  will  have  it,  only  Ionia  (see  KuinSI, 
in  loc.);  but  It  is  not  certain  that  la  Aonaa  times 
Ionia  was  called  Asia  by  pre-eminence  (see  Plinv,  r, 
28 ;  oomp.  aolin.  48).  Tbe  extant  in  2  Cor.  I,  8,  Is  un. 
certain,  and,  moreover,  the  houndarles  of  Asia  Minor 
varied  at  diSkrent  periods  (see  Mannert,  TI,  ii,  15  sq. ; 
Wetstein,  11, 484).  Thui  It  may  be  retarded  as  pretty 
well  settled:  (1.)  That  "A^a"  denotes  the  whole  of 
Aha  Hiiios,  In  the  taxta  AcU  xix,S6,2T;  xxi,  27; 
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xxiv,  18;  xxtU,  2;  but  (2.),  that  only  Asia  Pbopbr, 
the  Boman  or  Proconsular  Asia,  is  denoted  in  Acts  ii, 
9;  tI,  9;  ZTi,  6;  xiz,  10,  22;  xz,  4, 16, 18  [Rom.  xtI, 
6];  1  Cor.  xri,  19;  2  Cor.  i,  8;  2  Tim.  i,  16;  1  Pet.  i, 
1 ;  Bev.  i,  4, 11.  Asia  Minor  comprehended  BithTnia, 
Pontiis,  Galatia,  Cappadoda,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Pisid- 
ia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Troas  (all  of  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament),  Lydia,  Ionia,  .£olis 
(which  are  sometimes  included  under  Lydia),  Caria, 
Doris,  and  Lyda.  Asia  Pbopeb,  or  Proconsular 
Asia,  comprehended  the  prorinces  of  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Caria,  and  Lydia  (Cicero,  Ep,  Fam,  ii,  15).  But  it  is 
evident  tliat  Luke  uses  the  term  Asia  in  a  sense  still 
more  restricted;  for  in  one  place  he  counts  Phiygia 
(Acto  ii,  9,  10),  and  in  another  Mysia  (zvi,  6,  7),  as 
provinces  distinct  from  Asia.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  second  set  of  references 
above,  the  word  Asia  denotes  only  Ionia,  or  the  entire 
western  coast,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital,  and 
in  which  the  seven  churches  were  situated.  See  gen- 
erally, Usher,  De  Asia  proeotmtlari  (Loud.  1681) ;  id. 
De  tpUoop,  metropoL  in  Asia  prooontuhri  (Lond.  1687) ; 
Carpxov,  De  Atia  ecdeiUs  (Lips.  1698);  Cellarius,  id, 
(Hal.  1701) ;  Conybeare  and  Howson*s  St.  Paul,  i,  287 ; 
Penn$f  Cyc,  s.  v.  Anatolia ;  Smith's  Did,  t^fCkm*  Geogr, 
i,  282  sq.,  238  sq. ;  Texier,  Am  Mineure  (Paris,  1863) ; 
Le  Bas  and  Cheron,  Mist,  AnciewHe  de  VA».  Min.  (Par. 
1864) ;  Perrot,  Vojfage  en  A$,  Min,  (Paris,  1864). 

3.  Pbocovsulab  Asia,  therefore,  seems  to  be  usu- 
ally that  designated  in  the  New  Test,  being  a  Boman 
province  which  embraced  the  western  part  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
capital.  This  province  originated  in  the  bequest  of 
Attains,  lung  of  Pergamus,  or  Icing  of  Asia,  who  left 
by  will  to  the  Boman  Bepublic  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions in  the  west  of  the  peninsula  (B.C.  188).  Some 
rectifications  of  tlie  frontier  were  made,  and  "Asia" 
was  constituted  a  province.  Under  the  early  emper- 
ors it  was  rich  and  flourishing,  though  it  had  been  se- 
verely plundered  nnder  the  republic.  In  the  division 
made  by  Augustus  of  senatorial  and  imperial  prov- 
inces, it  was  placed  in  the  former  class,  and  was  gov- 
erned by  a  proconsul.  (Hence  dvOvwarot,  Acts  xix, 
88,  and  on  coins.)  It  contained  many  important  cities, 
among  which  were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  it  was  divided  into  assise  districts  for  judi- 
cial business.  (Hence  ayopaioty  i.  e.  vfupaij  Acts, 
ibid.)  It  is  not  possible  afaeolutely  to  define  the  in- 
land boundary  of  this  province  during  the  life  of  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  indeed,  the  limits  of  the  provinces  were 
frequently  undergoing  change ;  but  generally  it  may 
be  said  that  it  included  the  territoiy  anciently  subdi- 
vided ioto  ^olis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and  afterward  into 
Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  See  Mtbia  ;  Ltcia  ;  Bi- 
tbynia;  PuRYOiA;  Galatia.  These  were  orignal- 
ly  Greek  colonies  (see  Smith's  Smaller  Higi,  of  Greecey 
p.  40  sq.).  Meyer  (in  his  Comment,  on  Acts  xvi,  6) 
unnoccssarlly  imagines  that  the  divine  intimation 
given  to  Paul  had  reference  to  the  continent  of  Asia, 
as  opposed  to  Europe,  and  tliat  the  apostle  supposed  it 
might  have  reference  simply  to  ^^Asia  cis  Taurum," 
and  therefore  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Bithynia. 
The  view  of  Meyer  and  De  Wette  on  Acts  xxvii,  2 
(and  of  the  former  on  Acts  xix,  10),  viz.  that  the  pen- 
insula of  Asia  Minor  is  intended,  involves  a  bad  geo- 
graphical mistalce;  for  this  term  "Asia  Minor"  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  applied  till  some  centuries 
after  the  Christian  era.  Neither  is  it  strictly  correct 
to  speak  of  Asia  in  tlie  N.  T.  as  being  at  that  time  call- 
ed A.procontularie;  for  this  phrase  also  was  of  later 
date,  and  denoted  one  of  Constantino's  subdivisions  of 
the  province  of  which  we  are  speaking.  (See  Cony- 
beare and  Howson's  L*/e  and  Epittlet  of  St.  Paid,  ch. 
xiv;  Marquardt's  B6m,  AUeHhumer,  iU,  180-146.) 
See  AaiABCH. 

4.  Seven  Chobchbs  of  Asia.— These,  celebrated 
in  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  apostolic  times,  and  in  ec- 


clesiastical history,  were,  as  they  are  classified  by  die 
writer  of  the  book  of  Bevelation  (ch.  l-iii),  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphis, 
and  Laodioea,  which  see  under  the  respective  names. 
See  Asia  Mikob  (No.  2,  above);  Be^iblatioit. 

Asiarch  CA(napx*rCt  ^'v^  of  Asia  Minor,  in  tlie 
plur..  Acts  xix,  81 ;  Vulg.  Ana  prindpet ;  Anth-Yen. 
"the  chief  of  Asia"),  the  title  of  the  ten  peiaons  sd- 
nually  chosen  in  Proconsular  Asia  as  chief  presidents 
of  the  religions  rites  {preaides  eaeerdotalee,  Teitull.  De 
Sped,  2),  and  whose  office  It  was  to  exhibit  solemn 
games  in  the  theatre  every  year,  in  honor  of  the  gods 
and  of  the  Boman  Emperor  (Cod,  Theodoe,  xv,  9,  2). 
This  they  did  at  their  own  expense  (like  the  Boman 
ssdiles),  whence  none  but  the  most  opulent  peiaoni 
could  bear  the  office,  although  only  of  one  year'a  con- 
tinuance (see  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epu- 
ties  of  St,  Paul,  ii,  88).     The  appointment  was  much  ss 
follows :  at  the  beginning  of  every  year  (i.  e.  about  tlis 
autumnal  equinox),  each  of  the  cities  of  Asia  lield  s 
public  assembly,  in  order  to  nominate  one  of  thdr  cit- 
isens  as  asiarch  (Spanheim,  De  utu  et  prmtlani,  mm. 
p.  684).     A  person  was  then  sent  to  the  general  comi- 
cil  of  the  province,  at  some  one  of  the  principal  dtiet, 
as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis,  etc.,  to  announce  the  name 
of  tlie  individual  who  had  been  selected  (^L  Arirt.  p. 
844  sq.,  cd.  Jobb ;  p.  618  sq.,  ed.  Cant.).    Of  the  persons 
thus  nominated  by  the  cities  the  council  designated  ten. 
As  the  asiarchs  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  plnrsl, 
somo  suppose  that  the  whole  ten  presided  as  a  ccAege 
over  the  sacred  rites  (comp.  Strabo,  xiv,  619).     Bat  k 
Eusebius  {Hist,  Ecdes.  iv,  15)  Polycarp  is  said  to  hsTs 
suffbrsd  martyrdom  when  "Philip  was  tuiarA  end 
Statins  Quadratus  proconsul  of  Asia  ;**  from  which  and 
other  circumstances  it  is  deemed  more  probable  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  irenarch,  the  naoaes  of  the  tea 
nominated  by  the  general  councU  were  sabmilted  to 
the  proconsul,  who  chose  one  of  the  number  to  be 
asiarch  (see  Vales,  hi  loc. ;  Deyling,  Obterv.  ui,  379 
sq.).     Kuinol  (at  Acts  xix,  81)  admits  that  one  chos- 
en by  the  proconsul  was  pre-eminently  the  aaiardi,  bat 
conceives  that  the  other  nine  acted  as  hia  sssiiiwr^ 
and  also  bore  that  title.     Others,  however,  think  the 
plurality  of  asiarchs  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  sop- 
posing  that  those  who  had  served  the  office  continaed 
to  bear  the  title,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jewifth  high- 
priests  ;  but  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative  is  nsa- 
ally  preferred.     It  is  probable  that  in  the  course  of  time 
changes  were  made  in  the  office,  which  our  firagmentary 
information  does  not  enable  us  to  trace ;  and  that  the 
solitary  testimony  of  Eusebius  amounts  to  no  more 
than  that  one  asiarch,  Philip,  then  and  there  prended 
at  the  public  games,  but  not  that  the  arrangements  of 
all  the  games  were  made  and  provided  by  that  one 
ashirch.     Even  the  college  of  these  officera  appear  to 
have  had  jurisdiction  in  Proconsular  Asia  (q.  v.)  only, 
for  we  find  mention  of  similar  fonctionaries  in  the  oth- 
er provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  e.  g.  Bithyniareh,  Gala- 
tarch,  Lyciarch,  Cariareh,  etc.  (Strabo,  xiv,  8;  Msla- 
las,  p.  285,  289,  ed.  Bonn),  and  likewise  in  other  paft» 
of  the  Boman  empire,  e.  g.  Syriarch  (Uban.  Ep,  1217), 
Phoeniciarch,  Cypriaroh  (2  Mace,  xii,  2),  etc^  each 
charged  with  similar  duties  hi  their  respective  districts 
(see  the  Hall.  Encycl.  ill,  284  sq.).     There  is  no  ground 
for  the  supposition  of  Schdttgen  (MieetL  Upe,  v,  178 
sq.),  that  the  asiarehs  were  city  magistrates,  having 
appellate  or  superior  Jurisdiction  over  the  decisions  cf 
local  courts :  they  should  by  no  means  be  oonfovoded 
with  the  arehon,  or  chief  magistrate  of  Epheaos ;  for 
they  were  representatives,  not  of  a  single  dty,  bot  of 
many  cities  united.     This  notion  of  the  adarchs  is 
confirmed  by  a  medal  of  Bhodes,  struck  under  Ha- 
drian, on  the  reverse  of  which  we  read,  **A  eoia 
struck  in  common  by  thirteen  cities,  in  honor  cf  the 
magistrate  of  Bhodes,  ClandioFVonto,  ostoirlniid  hii:l>- 
priest  of  the  thirteen  cities.  '*    The  office  might  be  filled 
by  the  same  person  several  times  (Akermaa,  Ani.  / 1 
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p.  61).  Their  plftM  of 
idenoe  was  at  Epheena, 
Smyrna,  Sardis,  Cysicna, 
or  at  any  other  dtj  where 
the  conndl  was  held.  Their 
office  was  thus,  in  a  great 
measure  at  least,  religions, 
and  they  are,  in  conse- 
quence, sometimes  called 
^^  priests"  (apxuptti:),  and 
their  offico  a  **  priesthood" 

^..     *,,  ■    r  At  Qiifmvvvti)  (Mart.  8.  Poly- 

Coin  of  Uyiwpa  in  Lydia:  a  ^,'"     ,„   p^#«    j«   «    oi\ 
miUury  figire  pouring  the  ^'  ™  f  «*^-  ^P'  «•  21). 
contente  of  a  paUm  upon  an  Probably  it  represented  the 
altar  with  the  flre  Undled,  religioas  element  of  the  an- 

Greek),  "Of  the  Hjpepenl-  *<>  "»  territorial  limits  of 
UM  under  Menandrr,  second  which  also  the  circle  of  the 
time  Ariareh  and  PTBtor."  ftmctions  of  the  asiarchs 
nearly  corresponded  (see  Herod,  i,  142).  Coins  or  in- 
scriptions besdring  the  names  of  persons  who  had  served 
the  office  of  asiarch  one  or  more  times,  are  known  as 
belonging  to  the  following  cities :  Aphrodisias,  Cyzi^ 
cua,  Hypsepa,  Laodicea,  Pergamos,  Philadelphia,  Sar- 
dis,  Smyrna,  Thvatira.  (Aristid.  Or.  zxvi,  6J8,  ed. 
I>iiid. ;  Eckhel,  i'i,  507 ;  ir,  207 ;  Bockh,  Inter,  vol.  ii ; 
Kraase,  Ciriiatet  Neoeora,  p.  71;  Wetstein,  On  Acts 
XIX;  Hood.  T,  88 ;  Hammond,  OnN.T.m  loc.) 

Tbsse  chiefii,  then  holding  such  games  at  Ephesus, 
out  of  friendly  consideration  for  Panl,  restrained  him 
from  appearing,  as  he  proposed,  in  the  theatre,  daring 
the  sedition  raised  by  Demetrios,  the  goldsmith,  respect- 
ing Diana  of  Ephesos  (Acts  xix,  81).  The  considera- 
tion of  these  asiarchs  for  the  Apostle  Paul,  during  the 
tnmalt,  is  not  only  extremely  honorable  to  his  charac- 
ter and  to  theirs,  but  is  also  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  remark  made  by  the  evangelist  (ver.  10),  that  "all 
they  who  dwelt  in  Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
both  Jews  and  Greeks"  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
ii,  d6).  It  shows  also  in  what  light  the  tumult  of  De- 
metrius was  beheld,  since  he  took  especial  care  to 
observe  that  **all  Asia"  worshipped  their  goddess. 
Yet  were  the  very  asiarchs,  now  engaged  in  this  wor- 
ship, intent  on  saving  the  man  whom  Demetrius  repre- 
sented as  its  most  formidable  enemy  (Carstens,  De 
Anartku  Pernio  quondam  amicis,  Lubec.  1744).  See 
generally  Salmas.  ad  Solin.  40,  p.  566 ;  Van  Dale,  Dig- 
mrt.  ad  anHq.  et  marmor.  p.  273  sq. ;  Carstens,  MeditcU. 
w.  spec,  ii  (Lubec.  1744) ;  Ziebich,  Observ,  e  nu~ 
amtiq.  $aer.  (Viteb.  1745),  p.  86  sq. ;  Smith's  Diet. 
of  Clou.  Ant,  8.  V. ;  and  the  treatises  De  Asiarckis, 
of  Boysen  (Hal.  1716),  Lintrup  (Hafti.  1715),  Siber 
(Viteb.  1683),  Sontag  (Altdorf,  1712),  and  Wesseling 
CUtr.  1753), 

Asiatio  Bretfaren,  «  secret  sociely  greatly  re- 
semtding  the  Eosicmcians  (q.  v.).  It  arose  in  Austria 
in  1780,  spread  throughout  Germany,  applied  itself 
chiefly  to  cabali9tics  and  theosophy,  and  occasioned 
maoj  frauds.  Baron  Ecker  von  Eckhofen  and  one 
Boheman  at  Stockholm  were  the  principal  defenders 
of  this  order.  See  Die  SrHder  St.  Johannit  de$  Evang. 
ams  AMkn  (Berl.  1880). 

Aflibi'aa  CAffe/3mCt  c<nnp.  AtOna^  1  Esdr.  viii,  48), 
one  of  the  Israelites  who  renounced  his  Gentile  wife 
after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  26) ;  doubtless  a  cor- 
mptioii  for  the  Halchijah  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text 
CExra  X,  26). 

A'fli^lf  the  name  of  two  men. 

X  (Heb.  AfiU'y  bx-^b?,  created  by  God;  Sept 
'AmqX.)  The  father  of  Seraiah,  and  progenitor  of  one 
of  the  Simeonite  chiefs  that  expelled  the  Hamite  abo- 
rigines from  the  fertile  vallevs  near  Gedor  in  the  time 
of  Hezekiah(lChron.  iv,85).    B.C.  ante  712. 

2.  (Vnlg.  AM^  for  the  Greek  text  is  not  extant.) 
The  laut  named  of  tiie  Ave  scribes  whom  the  divine 
▼oice  is  represented,  in  the  fondfU  visiotf  of  2  Esdr. 


xir,  24,  as  directing  Ezra  to  bring  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  the  revelation  about  to  be  communicated  to 
him. 

Aliiuens  CAmvaZoc))  a  Jew  during  the  captivity 
at  Babylon,  of  whose  exploits,  in  connection  with  his 
brother  Anilcus  ('AvfAaioc),  in  raising  himself  from 
obscurity  to  the  chief  power  in  the  province  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  of  whose  reverses  afterward  in  conse- 
quence of  an  idolatrons  marriage,  Josephus  gives  a  de- 
tailed but  apparently  apocryphal  account  (Ant.  xviii, 

9). 


'ipha  CAoi^),  one  of  the  family-heads  of  the 
"  temple- servants"  that  returned  from  Babylon  (1 
Esdr.  V,  29);  evidently  the  Hasupha  (q.  v.)  of  the 
true  text  (Ezra  ii,  48). 

"^kelon  (Judg.  i,  18).    See  Ashkelon. 

;  Anhb  (otherwise  Ascough  or  Ascue),  bom 
in  1521,  was  second  daughter  of  Sir  Wm.  Askew,  of  Lin- 
colnshire. By  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  she  became  a 
convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Reformers,  at  which  her 
husband,  one  K^'me,  a  papist,  turned  her  out  of  doors. 
She  came  up  to  I^ndon  to  sue  for  a  separation,  and 
appears  to  have  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  some 
ladies  high  at  court.  She  was  soon  accused  of  herefy 
and  committed  to  prison.  Being  examined  before  tho 
Bishop  of  London  and  others,  she  is  said  to  have  re* 
plied  boldly  to  the  lord-mayor's  question,  "  Whether 
the  priests  cannot  make  the  body  of  Christ?"  *'I 
have  read  that  God  made  man ;  but  that  man  can  make 
God  I  never  yet  read"  (Strype,  Memorialt,  i,  887). 
Yet  it  is  said  by  Burnet  that  "after  much  pains  she 
set  her  hand  to  a  recantation,  by  which  she  acknowl* 
edged  that  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  present  in 
the  sacrament  after  the  consecration,  whether  the 
priest  were  a  good  or  an  ill  man ;  and  that,  whether  it 
was  presently  consumed  or  reserved  in  the  pix,  it  waa 
the  true  body  of  Christ"  (Hist,  of  Beformatian,  bk.  iii). 
Her  recantation,  however,  was  not  effectual,  for  she 
was  soon  apprehended  again  and  committed  to  New- 
gate, where  she  was  again  strictly  questioned  as  to 
what  ladies  at  court  had  shown  her  favor  and  enconi^ 
agement.  She  was  placed  on  the  rack  and  cruelly 
tortured  in  the  si^t,  and,  as  Fox  says,  by  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Wriothesly,  whose  eagerness  in 
this  matter  is  ascribed  to  his  desire  to  gain  some  ground 
of  oflfence  against  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  Countess 
of  Hertford,  or  some  other  ladies.  But  her  patience 
and  fortitude  could  not  be  shaken.  She  was  burnt 
with  four  others  at  the  stake  in  Smithfield,  July  16, 
1546.  She  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  is  en- 
titled Examinationa  pirn. — Penn^  Cydop.  s.  v. ;  Fox, 
Booh  ofMartyrt,  p.  600-614 ;  Burnet,  Hi^.  of  Reformat 
riofi,  bk.  i,  p.  647. 

Aslac,  Conrad,  a  learned  Danish  divine,  bom  at 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  in  1564,  studied  at  Copenhagen, 
and  in  the  years  1598-99  travelled  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  Ireland.  He  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen  in  1600,  and  professed  the  He- 
brew,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  and  theology.  He 
died  in  1624,  leaving  among  other  works:  1.  ATreaU 
ite  on  Ekcticn  (Danish,  Copenhagen,  1612,  8vo) : — ^2. 
Phytica  et  EtAica  Motaica  (Hanau,  1618) :— 8.  De  Di- 
cendi  et  Dissertndi  Batione^  Ub.  iii  (Copenhagen,  1612, 
4to.  This  book  Ib  placed  on  the  Boman  Index) : — 4. 
De  Ckristo  vero  Deo  et  Homine  in  una  IndhUa  Persona^ 
etc.  (Frankfort,  1620,  8vo):-^.  De  Statu  Ckritti  ante 
Ineamaiumem  et  in  Incamatione  (Copenhagen,  1622, 
4to)  :~6.  Oratio  de  Statu  BtUgionig  in  Dama^  ab  1517 
ad  1628  (Copenhagen,  1681,  4to)  :^7.  De  Bdigionia 
per  Lulherum  Plantatione  in  Daniam  et  Norvegiain 
(Copenhagen,  1620,  4to) ;  besides  many  disputations, 
etc.,  on  Free  Will,  Original  Sin,  the  Creation,  etc. 

Asmodee'UB  CA<TfioSa7o^%  a  dsmon  or  evil  spirit 
mentioned  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (iii,  8)  aa 
having  become  enamoreid  of  Sara,  the  daughter  of 
Raguel,  and  killed  the  seven  husbands  whom  she  had 
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married  (Tob.  \\,  14),  bat  aa  being  pat  to  fligbt  by 
the  charm  used  by  Tobiaa  on  his  marriage  with  her 
(Tob.  viii,  2, 8).    The  rabbins  have  a  number  of  absurd 
traditions  respecting  Asmodieas  ('^'n^OK  or  ^Kivdit, 
Talm.  GeUen,  Izviii,  1)  as  a  libidinous  daemon  (comp. 
Gen.  vi,  1),  and  indeed  the  Talmudists  represent  him 
as  the  prince  of  deviis,  even  Satan  himself  (see  Etsen- 
menger,  Enid.  Judenik.  ii,  440 ;  Lightfoot,  Hor,  Hthr, 
ad  Luc.  xi,  15).     Hence  Beelaebub  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  daemon.     But  a  similar  title  they 
also  give  to  "  the  angel  of  death,"  aa  the  destroyer  of 
all  mankind ;  hence  some  derive  the  name  Asmodcus 
from  the  Hebrew  *TOtb,  thamatfj  to  exlerminate^  which 
identifies  it  also  with  Abaddon  (q.  v.),  the  same  as 
ApoUyon  (Rev.  ix,  11,  where  he  b  called  "a  king, 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit"),  and  6  'OXoOpci/wv, 
Wisd.  xviii,  25,  where  he  is  represented  as  the  '*  evil 
an^el"  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  49)  of  the  plagae  (Schleusner*s 
T%e$aur.  s.  v.),  the  isngel  of  death  (see  Ilgen,  Zu  Tob, 
p.  42).     Thus  the  story  in  Tobit  means  no  more  than 
tliat  the  seven  husbands  died  sacoessively  on  their 
marriage  with  Sara.    (For  other  interpretations,  see 
Fritzsche,  Comment,  p.  88).    Others,  however  (Qesen. 
A&gem.  LUeratwr.ZeU,  1815,  No.  128 ;  De  Wette,  BihL 
TheoL  p.  146 ;  Reland,  Ani.  Saer,  iv,  6),  rather  refer  it 
to  the  Persic  word  camadan^  to  Umpt  (Castelli  Lex, 
Pert,  col.  24  sq.).     In  the  book  of  Tobit,  this  evil 
spirit  is  represented  as  causing,  through  Jealous}*,  the 
daath  of  Sara*s  seven  husbands  in  succession  on  the 
bridal  night ;  gaining  the  power  to  do  so  (as  is  hinted) 
through  their  incontinence.     Tobias,  instructed  by 
Raphael,  bums  on  **the  ashes  of  perfume"  the  heart 
and  liver  of  the  fish  which  he  caught  in  the  Tigris ; 
**the  which  smell  when  the  evil  spirit  had  smelled,  he 
fled  into  tha  utmost  parts  of  E.^ypt,  and  the  angel 
bound  him"  (Tob.  viU,  8).     It  is  obviously  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  attempt  to  lationalixe  this  stor}',  since  it  is 
throughout  founded  on  Jewish  dsBmonology,  and  **  the 
loves  of  the  angels,"  a  strange  fancy  derived  fh>m 
Gen.  vi,  2.     Those,  however,  who  attempt  this  task 
make  Asmodaus  the  diemon  of  impurity,  and  suppose 
merely  that  the  fames  deadened  the  passions  of  Tobias 
and  bis  wife.     The  rabbins  (among  other  odd  fables) 
make  this  damon  the  offspring  of  the  incest  of  Tubal- 
cain  with  his  sister  Noema,  and  say  (in  allusion  to 
Solomon's  many  wives)  that  Asmodaus  once  drove 
him  from  his  kin:<dom,  but,  being  dispossessed,  was 
forced  to  serve  in  building  the  Temple,  which  he  did 
noiselessly,  by  means  of  a  mysterious  stone  Sliamir 
(Calmet,  s.  v.  and  FragmenU^  p.  271,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  fanciful  and  groundless  speculation). 
See  generally  Wichmann,  De  Atmodao  tpiritu  msi- 
ligno  dv^ptitKOKTovift  (Lab.  1666) ;  Hosum,  De  AtchmO' 
d<Bo  damonio  mcUigno  (Hafn.  1709) ;  Neubaner,  De  af»- 
gtlo  mortis  ex  mente  Ebr.  et  Muhzmmedanorum  (Hal. 
1732) ;  Hezel,  Schrifl/ortcher  (G  lessen,  1792),  ii,  1  sq. ; 
Calmet*8  Dissertation  on  the  doemon  Asmodaeus  (trans- 
lated in  Amald*8  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha) ;  Ode, 
De  AngeliSf  p.  611  sq.     See  D.skon. 


('AoafHufvatoQ,  'Aooafttavatod  Joseph. 
Ant,  xli,  6, 1  sq. ;  in  Joseph.  Gorionid.  plur.  O'^a^tton, 
Chashmonim' :  more  fully  "^StJI^rn  r.'^a,  Jonathan's 
Targ,  on  1  Sam.  ii,  4;  comp.  Arab,  chashim^  nobU; 
0''3p:?H,  Psa.  Ixviii,  82;  fat  ones,  i,  e.  opulent),  the 
proper  designation  of  the  fiimily  of  the  priest  Hattathi- 
as,  whose  sons  became  better  known  by  the  surname 
of  the  Maccabees.  (For  the  lineage  and  history  of  the 
Asmonaans  in  Aill,  see  the  Penny  Cyeiopadia^  s.  v.) 
See  JuDAB  Maccabeus.  With  Hattathias  (B.G.  167) 
began  the  exploits  of  the  Asmonaans  in  delivering  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Syrian 
Seleudda,  which  was  accomplished  by  Jonathan,  son 
of  MatUthias,  already  a  high-priest  in  rank-4i  dignity 
that  was  now  attacheid  to  that  of  Syrian  "meridarch." 
Simon,  another  son  of  Mattathias,  became  himself  he- 


reditary prince  of  the  Jews.  His  grandson  Arittoba. 
lus  assumed  the  diadem,  and  the  royal  dynasty  of  Uh 
Asmonaans  continued  on  the  Jewish  throne  tiU  the  in- 
terference of  Pompey  in  Jewish  affkin.  Aristobaln 
II,  the  third  king  of  the  Asmonaan  line,  was  dethroned 
by  the  Romans,  and  upon  his  sons  devolved  the  penU 
ous  endeavor  of  regaining  their  ancestral  crown,  but 
witliout  permanence.  They  both  paid  therelbr  the  pen- 
alty of  their  lives,  the  last  being  Antigonos  (whom  An- 
tony caused  to  be  beheaded  at  Antioch,  Joseph.  Ant. 
XV,  1,  2), with  whom  the  Asmonaan  dynasty  expired, 
after  a  duration  of  126  yean,  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Yips.  Agrippa  and  Canin.  Gallus,  L  e.  B.C.  37  (see 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  16, 4).  The  two  surviving  memben 
of  the  fiunily,  Aristobolus  and  Hariamne,  grandchil- 
dren of  Aristobttius  II,  appear,  it  b  true,  at  fiivt  to 
have  striven  to  maintain  a  position  in  life  under  the 
Herodian  sway  suitable  to  their  rank ;  but  tbey  soon 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  King  Herod,  and,  with  the 
assassination  of  Hariamne,  Ih^  family  of  the  Asmona- 
ans likewise  became  extinct  (apparently  after  Herod'i 
return  from  Antioch,  where  he  had  met  Octaviannson 
his  return  from  Egypt,  B.G.  *^9 ;  Joseph,  wlal.  xv,  7, 4). 
The  exploits  of  tho  Maccabees  under  Simon  are  related 
in  the  books  of  tho  Apocrypha  that  bear  their  name 
(1  and  2  Mace  among  the  Jews,  D^fiU*t13Cn  ^"^BO, 

books  of  the  Cha^monesans;  see  Eichhom,  ^nl,  ta  die 
Apokr,  Schr.  d  v4 .  T.  p.  208  sq. ;  Jahn,  II,  iv,  949  sq. ; 
Bertholdt,  iii,  1086);  but  the  complete  history  of  the 
Asmonaans  is  given  by  Josephns  (.4iil.  xii,  6  to  xiv, 
16),  who  was  himself  a  descendant  of  their  lineage  (AwL 
xvi,  7, 1).     See  Maccabee. 

As'nah  (Heb.  Asnah^,  HSCpK,  peril,  hatefwl,  or 
thorn,  otherwise  store-house ;  Sept.  'Acrcva),  the  head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Nethinim  that  returned 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  with  Zerobbabel  (Ezra 
ii,  50).     B.C.  ante  586. 

Asnap'per  (Chald.  Osnappar^,  nBSDK;  some 
MSS.  *^B3pM,  Asenappar',  whence  Sept.  'Aanra^ 
v.  r.  Na^op;  Vulg.  Asenaphar\  the  name  of  an  As- 
s^'rian  king  or  satrap  who  is  said  to  have  planted  col- 
onies (probably  fh>m  some  distant  conquered  terri- 
tory) in  Samaria,  or  perhaps  other  parts  of  Palestioe 
and  Syria  (Ezra  iv,  10).  On  the  supposition  that  s 
king  of  Assyria  is  meant,  and  by  comparison  with  2 
Kings  xvii,  24,  many  (with  Grotius)  identify  him  with 
Shalmaneser;  othen  (as  BosenmOUer,  AUertk,  I,  ix. 
109 ;  Hengstenberg,  Authent,  Dan,  p.  178)  undentand 
Esarhaddon  (comp.  Ezra  iv,  2 ;  so  Michaelis ;  hot  see 
on  the  contraxy  Herzfeld,  Gesek,  d.  VoQxs  Ttrad,  t, 
478) ;  while  most  of  the  Jewish  Interpveten  assume 
Sennacherib  to  be  meant.  He  was  probably,  how- 
ever, only  a  satrap  of  some  of  the  Assyrian  provinces 
(B.C.  cir.  712),  snd  the  epithet  applied  to  him  in  the 
passage  in  Ezra  (K^^i^l^lt  MS*^,  tht  great  and  dke  ex- 
ctUent,  i.  e.  most  eminent  [comp.  cpartffroCt  Luke  i,  3] ; 
Attth.  Vers.  **  the  great  and  noble*^)  is  apparently  the 
usual  title  of  persons  in  that  capacity,  being  indeed 
perhaps  the  translation  of  the  official  title  Osnapper 
itself  (DM = Sanscrit  osna,  great ;  ^%  =■  Sanscrit  petroy 
noble;  see  Luzath,  Le 8ctnscritisme  de  la  Umyne.  Assy- 
rienne^  p.  88-40).  Bohlen,  on  the  other  hand,  com- 
pares Sanscrit  Senapa,  leader  of  an  army ;  according 
to  which  the  name  would  become  merely  a  deatgna- 
tlon  of  an  Ass}'rian  general. 

A'som  (Ao6p\  one  of  the  Israelites  whose  ^'aona** 
had  taken  foreign  wives  on  the  return  from  Babylon 
(1  Esdr.  ix,  88) ;  evidently  the  Habhum  (q.  v.)  of  the 
true  text  (Ezra  x,  88). 

A'sor  ('Aowp),  a  plain  in  Galilee  near  the  Sea  of 
Gennesaret  (1  Mace,  xt,  67,  according  to  the  Xvl^.  and 
Syr. ;  the  common  Greek  has  NavM^  Auth.  V«rs. 
**Nasor;*'  but  the  initial  v  has  apparently  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  preceding  wi^iov),  prol>ably  Mt 


A<p  (ID^t  j"'*^"!  >"  c*1Ib<1  prolubly  fn>m  txU»d- 
mg  ItMlf,  i^ut.  xxili,  93;  Job  xx,  14,  IG;  lu.  xi, 
8;  "■ddBr,"PiM.l¥iii,4;  xci,13;  mtic,  Horn,  iii,  B), 
a  vcDomoiu  kind  of  ssrpcnt,  perliaps  cornctty  dcaig- 
OKted  by  ihii  reoderiiig,  tince  ths  Child.,  Syr.,  and 
Arftbic  cquivdanta  appear  to  denote  some  member  of 
tbe  Coluber  family  (aea  Geieniui,  Thtimr.  p.  114D). 
BocJiatt  {llifm.  iii,  15G,  ed.  Lipe.)  Incorrectly  refera 
to  tba  Syr.  name  for  dragon  (comp.  hia  Creitiie  De 
atpide  tiirda  ad  Pta.  IvlU,  b,  ibid.  p.  ICl  >q.).  Kitlo 
(fid.  Bible,  at  Job  xz,  14)  comparet  the  balm  of  tbe 
Arabi,  called  by  the  CyprLuii  kafi  (ici^ii,  dtp/,  comp. 
Pia.  Iviii,  4).  Thii  reptile,  which  more  exactly  cor- 
roponda  in  name  to  the  Heb.,  la  tbiu  deacribod  by 
Fonkil  {DttcT.  .Inim.  p.  ii):  "  Spotted  all  oTer  with 
black  ami  white ;  a  foot  long,  and  about  twice  ai  thick 
u  ooe'a  thumb;  oviparoua;  the  hile  inaUntly  fatal, 
CsBaing  thebody  laiweU."  SmAddeii.  The  "at p" 
ia  often  mentioned  by  ancient  authon  (aea  Smitb'a 


^let-  ef  Cha.  Atiiq,  a.  v.  Atpia),  hot  la  inch  ragns 
toriDS  (except  that  they  agree  in  ICa  extreme  venom, 
whence  it  wa>  aelected  by  Cleopatra  »a  the  anreat  and 
■paedieit  meana  of  btr  auicids)  that  little  can  be  poal' 
tiv«ly  determined  reapectiog  it,  if  indeed  aeveral  ape- 
ciea  of  acrpent  are  not  thos  dctiKnated.  From  the  de- 
scription of  Plioy,  however  (Hill.  ,Val.  viii,  86),  nat- 
aralisti  have  generally  fixed  npoti  the  tl-Ilaje  (or 
JfoMfttT,  deKtlbed  by  Forskal,  .4n»n.  p.  14)  of  the 
Arsbs  (Phpero  llaji  of  Dandin)  aa  representing  the 
ancient  aap.  It  Is  tnna  Chrea  to  fire  feel  in  length, 
of  a  dark  green  color,  marked  obliqDely  with  binda  of 
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brown,  and  cloaely  allied  to  the  celebrated  cobra-de-c» 
pelloof  India  in  ita  power  of 
tweUing  the  nock  when  li-   ' 
rUated,  and  of  ri      _ 
tail  in  itrikhiK  Its  prey  (aee 
Ptunf   Cydopadia,   i.   v.). 
It  ia  ofUn  flgnred  as  a  sa- 
cred lymbol  on  the  Egyp- 
tian monumenta  under  tbe 
name  Kiupk  (Rawlinaon'a 
Htrodotui,    ii,    IDA).       See 

Aapal'atlma  (00x0X0601),  ■  word  which  accurr 
only  in  Eccloa.  xxlv,  IS,  of  the  Apocrypha,  where  the 
aubatance  which  it  Indtcatea  is  enumerated  with  other 
B^ces  and  perfumes  to  which  wiidom  ia  compared.  It 
waa  no  doubt  one  of  the  drnga  eoipioyed  by  tbe  an- 
denta  as  a  petfume  and  incenae,  aa  It  is  deacribed  bj 
DioKBridea  (i,  19).  ■■  well  aa  enumented  by  Theo- 
phnutns  (1x,  T),  and  \>y  both  among  aromatic  sub- 
stancsa.  It  forma  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  esfhi., 
or  compound  Incenae  made  uae  of  by  the  Egyptian 
.  piiesti,  aa  related  both  b}'  Plotarch  and  Dioecoridea. 
From  the  notices  in  the  claaaicil  suthon  (comp. 
.  Theogn.  1193 ;  Thcocr.  xxiv,  BT ;  Plin.  xil,  24,  bi)  wr 
can  only  gather  that  it  was  a  thorny  sbruh,  whose  bark, 
eapedallj'  of  the  roots,  yielded  a  fragrant  oil.  In  the 
Anbhin  works  on  husbandry  the  plant  i>  atatcd  to 
have  sn  acid  taatc,  nnd  to  Lear  a  purple  flower,  but  no 
friM  (ace  Smilh't  Diet,  of  Clan.  Antiq.  t.  v.).  Lig. 
,  nun  Bhodism  ia  ecmctimea  considered  to  be  one  of 
I  the  kinds  of  nrpalathus  deacrilicd  by  Dioecorides,  but 
this  is  a  produce  of  the  Canary  IsUuds,  and  of  the 
plant  colled  Convolvulus  acDpuriua.  Vy  othera  *s- 
palathua,  which  haa  been  Buppoiifd  to  be  the  same 
thing  as  Syrian  aloe,  or  that  of  Rhodes  and  of  Cundia, 
is  thought  to  have  been  yielded  ^y  speeiea  of  the  genus 
wbicb  baa  been  called  Aapalalhui.  and  especially  by 
the  species  A.  Cretievt,  which  ia  now  called  Anitgllit 
HermaiHHa;  hut  there  does  not  aeom  to  be  auiBcient 
proof  of  thia.  Othera  again  have  held  that  BFpalithus 
waa  a  kind  of  agallocbum  [see  A[X>e],  and  Dr.  Harris 
(sub,  Lipn.— aloe)  seems  to  have  thought  that  he  got 
rid  of  a  difficulty  by  snpgestmg  tliat  oAnJiin,  which 
was  probably  ai:allochuin,  thould  be  rendered  Atpal. 
athui.  Arab  authora,  as  Avicenna  and  Serspion,  give 
Dar-tMihan  as  tbe  Arabic  Fynotiym  of  aepalathua. 
They  quote  some  of  their  own  cnuntrj-nien  aa  authori- 
ties respecting  it,  in  addiUon  to  Galen  and  DJoscorides. 
Hence  it  would  appear  to  hare  1  een  a  product  of  tbe 
East  rather  than  of  the  West,  as  for  inch  they  usually 
give  only  the  Greek  name  or  its  translation,  and 
quote  only  Greek  authorities.  Avicenna,  in  addition 
to  bis  description,  says  that  acme  think  it  may  be  the 
root  of  Indian  nsrd.  Hence  it  may  Justly  be  inferred 
that  Dar-ihithan,  which  tho  Arabiana  thought  to  be 
•spalathua,  must  have  come  to  them  from  India,  or 
tbey  would  not  have  hazarded  this  supposition.  Id 
India  the  name  IMr-rhithan  is  applied  to  the  l«rk  of 
a  tree  which  ia  called  taifhul  or  lyphul.  Thia  tree  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayan  MounlaioB  from  Xepal  to 
the  Sntlej,  and  baa  been  flgored  and  described  by  Dr. 
Walllch,  In  his  Tinlamin  Flora  NepaUtm,  p.  60,  t. 
46,  by  the  name  Sfyrica  tapida,  in  consequence  of  ita 
fruit,  which  is  aomethiug  like  that  of  tbe  arbutus, 
being  edible.  Tbe  leaves,  on  I'ciug  rubbed,  hive  a 
pleasantly  aromatic  though  faint  smell.  The  bark 
forms  nn  article  of  commerce  from  tbe  hills  to  tbe 
plains,  being  esteemed  in  tho  latter  as  a  valualjle  stim- 
ulant medicine.  It  may  be  seen  mentioned  liy  the 
name  ia-i-pAul  in  GUdwIn's  translation  of  the  Pcrsuin 
Ulfai^Udwirh,  No.  8f4,  as  a  synonym  of  Darshee- 
(lon,  which  is  described  as  an  aromatic  bark,  while  at 
No.  157  Dar^hiihim  is  conEidercd  la  be  a  fvnonj-m 
ofuAteiayiu,  which  seems  to  he  a  corruption  of  ifpal- 
atbns  from  the  errors  of  transcribers  in  tho  diacritical 
point*.     Kmphai  haa,  moreover,  been  long  celebrated 
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by  Sanscrit  authors,  and  it  may  therefore  have  easil j 
formed  one  of  the  early  articles  of  commerce  from  the 
East  to  the  West,  together  with  nard,  costus,  and  lyciom 
from  these  moantains.— Kltto,  s.  v.     See  Spiceby. 

As'patha  (Heh.  A»patha\  KHfipM,  proh.  San- 
scrit  Atpadaia,  given  hy  a  htnrte,  i.  e.  by  Brahmah  in 
the  form  of  a  horae  [comp^  the  Persian  name  'Acnra- 
idrtic  or  'AtrvaStiCi  Dio<i«  Sic.  ii,  88] ;  Sept.  ^aoydy 
etc.),  the  third  of  the  sons  of  Haman  slain  by  the 
Jews  of  Babylonia  (Esth.  ix,  7).     B.C.  478. 

Aspere;illiim  or  AsperBOrimn,  the  brush  or 
mop  from  which  holy  water  (q.  t.)  is  sprinkled  in  the 
Roman  Church. 

AspexBiOD,  (1.)  a  name  given  by  the  early  writers 
to  baptism  by  pouring  or  sprinkling.     See  Baptism. 

(2.)  In  the  Roman  Church,  sprinlding  of  person  or 
things  with  the  so-called  holy  water  is  called  '*  asper- 
sion." The  water  is  mixed  with  sah,  and  blessed  by 
a  given  form  of  benediction  for  use  in  the  church  or 
at  the  altar. — Boissonnet,  Did,  des  Cerenumies,  p.  105. 
See  Holy  Water. 

Asphaltites.    See  Dead  Sea. 

Asphaltum  is  probably  the  substance  denoted 
by  the  Heb.  ^^n,  ckemar^ ;  Arab,  chomar  (Sept*  dff- 
^aXroc,  Auth.  Vers,  "slime,"  Gen.  xi,  3;  xiv,  10; 
£xod.  ii,  3,  where  Luther,  like  the  modem  rabbins, 
translates  by  ''clay").  The  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
names  probably  refer  to  the  reddish  color  of  some  of 
the  specimens  (Dioscorides,  i,  99).  (The  Greek  name, 
whence  the  Latin  asphaltum,  has  doubtless  given 
name  to  the  Lake  Asphaltites  [Dead  Sea],  whence  it 
was  abundantly  obtained.)  Usually,  however,  asphal- 
tum, or  compact  bitumen,  is  of  a  shining  black  color ; 
it  b  solid  and  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fnu:ture,  alto- 
gether not  unlike  common  pitch.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  from  1  to  1.6,  and  it  consists  chiefly'  of  bituminous 
oil,  hydrogen  gas,  and  charcoaL  It  is  found  partly 
as  a  solid  dry  fossil,  intermixed  in  layers  of  plaster, 
marl,  or  slate,  and  partly  as  liquid  tar  flowing  from 
cavities  in  rocks  or  in  the  earth,  or  swimming  upon 
the  surfhce  of  lakes  or  natural  wells  (Burckhardt,  ii, 
77).  To  judge  from  Gen.  xiv,  10,  mines  of  asphaltum 
must  have  existed  formerly  on  the  spot  where  subse- 
quently the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltites,  was  form- 
ed, such  as  Mariti  (TravelSf  iv,  27)  discovered  on  the 
western  shore  of  that  sea.  The  Palestine  earth-pitch, 
however,  seems  to  have  had  the  preference  over  all 
the  other  sorts  (Plin.  xxviii,  23;  Discor.  i,  100).  It 
was  used  among  the  ancients  partly  for  covering  boats, 
paying  the  bottoms  of  vessels  (comp.  Niebuhr,  ii,  836 ; 
Gen.  vi,  14;  Exod.  ii,  3;  Josepbus,  War,  iv,  8,  4; 
Buckingham,  Megapot.  p.  346),  and  portly  as  a  substi- 
tute for  mortar  in  buildings;  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  built 
(Gen.  xi,  3;  Strabo,  xvi,  748;  Herod,  i,  179;  Plin. 
XXXV,  51;  Ammian.  MarceU.  xxiii,  6;  Virtruv.  viii, 
8;  comp.  Josephus,  Ani,  i,  4,  8)  had  been  cemented 
with  hot  bitumen,  which  imparted  to  them  great  solid- 
ity. In  ancient  Babylon  asphaltum  was  made  use  of 
also  for  fuel,  as  the  environs  (in  the  place  called  /«  or 
Hit,  see  D*Herbelot,  BUtl.  Orient,  s.  v.  Hit)  have  ftx)m 
the  earliest  times  been  renowned  for  the  abundance  of 
that  substance  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  12 ;  Heztxl.  i,  179 ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ixviii,  26;  Strabo,  xiv,  8,  4;  Plut.  Alex,  c.  86; 
Theodoret,  QuteH,  in  Gtnee,  59;  Bitter,  £rdk,  ii,  345; 
Buckingham,  Mesopot,  p.  846).  Neither  were  the  an- 
cient Jews  unacquainted  with  the  medicinal  properties 
of  that  mineral  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  8,  4).  Asphaltum 
was  also  used  among  the  ancient  Egyptians  for  em- 
balming the  dead.  Strabo  (xvi)  and  many  other  an- 
cient and  modem  writers  assert  that  only  the  asphalt 
of  the  Dead  Sea  was  used  for  that  purpose ;  but  it  has 
In  more  recent  times  been  proved,  from  experiments 
made  on  mummiea,  that  the  Egyptians  employed  slag- 
gy  mineral  pitch  in  embalining  the  dead.    This  opera- 


tion was  performed  in  three  different  ways :  first,  with 
flaggy  mineral  pitch  alone;  second,  with  a  mixtan 
of  this  bitumen  and  a  liquor  extracted  from  the  cedar, 
called  cedoria ;  and  thinl,  with  a  similar  mixture,  to 
which  resinous  and  aromatic  substances  were  added 
(HaOy,  Mineral,  ii,  815).      See  Birumor. 

Asphaltum  is  ibund  in  masses  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  or  floating  on  the  suiihoe  of  its  waters.    Dr. 
Shaw  (Travels  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant)  was  told 
that  this  bitumen,  for  which  the  Dead  Sea  is  so  fiunoos, 
rises  at  certain  times  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  m 
large  pieces  of  semi-globular  form,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  touch  the  surface  and  the  external  air  operates 
upon  them,  burst  asunder  in  a  thousand  pieces  with  a 
terrible  crash,  like  the  puleis  fulminant  of  the  chemists. 
This,  however,  he  continues,  only  occurs  along  the 
shore ;  for  in  deep  water  it  is  supposed  that  these  erup- 
tions show  themselves  in  large  columns  of  smoke,  which 
are  often  seen  to  rise  from  the  lake.     The  &ct  of  the 
ascending  smoke  has  been  much  questioned  by  natu- 
ralists ;  and  although  apparently  confirmed  by  the  tes* 
timonies  of  various  travellers,  collected  t.y  BOsching 
in  his  Erdbeschreibunff,  it  is  not  established  l.y  the  move 
observant  travellers  of  recent  years.     Pococke  (Z>6- 
eeription  of  the  Eati,  etc.,  ii,  46)  presumes  that  the 
thick  clumps  of  asphalt  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  have  been  brought  up  by  subterranean  fire,  aod 
afterward  melted  by  the  agitation  of  the  waters.     Also 
Strabo  (xvi,  764)  speaks  of  subterraneous  fires  in  those 
parts  (comp.  Burckhardt,  Syria^  894).     Dr.  RobinsoD, 
when  in  the  neighborhood,  heard  from  the  natives  the 
same  story  which  bad  previously  been  told  to  Seetzea 
and  Burckhardt,  namely,  that  the  aspbaltam  flows 
down  the  face  of  a  precipice  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
bke  until  a  large  mass  is  collected,  when,  fkou  iti 
weight  or  some  shock,  it  breaks  off  and  faOa  into  the 
sea  (Seetzen,  in  Zacb*s  Mcnatl,  Corretpond,  xvlii,  441 ; 
Burckhardt,  p.  894;  Robinson,  ii,  229).      This,  bow- 
ever,  he  strongly  doubts  for  assigned  reasona,  and  it 
is  agreed  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurs  on  the  wett- 
em  shore.    He  rather  inclines  to  receive  the  testtmony 
of  the  local  Arabs,  who  aflkm  that  the  bxtninen  only 
appears  after  earthquakes.     They  allege  that  after  the 
earthquake  of  1834  huge  quantities  of  it  were  cast  upon 
the  shore,  of  which  the  Jehalin  Arabs  alone  took  about 
60  kuntars  (each  of  98  lbs.)  to  market;  and  it  was  oor- 
roboratively  recollected  by  the  Rev.  £li  Smith  that  a 
large  amount  had  that  year  been  purchased  at  Beimt 
by  the  Frank  merchants.    There  was  another  earth- 
quake on  January  1, 1837,  and  soon  after  a  lais®  ™^ 
of  asphaltum  (compared  by  one  person  to  an  island, 
and  by  another  to  a  house)  was  discovered  floating  on 
the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground  on  the  western  side 
near  Usdum.     The  neighboring  Arabs  assembled,  cut 
it  up  with  axes,  removed  it  by  camel  loads,  and  nld 
it  at  the  rate  of  four  piastres  the  rvtl,  or  pound ;  the 
product  is  said  to  have  been  about  #3000.    Except  dur* 
ing  these  two  years,  the  sheik  of  the  Jehalin,  a  man 
fifty  yean  old,  had  never  known  bitumen  af^pear  in 
the  sea,  nor  heard  of  it  from  his  fiitbers  (Bohinaoo^s 
Bib,  Researchet,  ii,  230).     This  information  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  account  of  Josephus  that  ^'tbe  sea  fai 
many  places  sends  up  black  masses  of  asphaltnm,  which 
float  on  the  surface,  ha^nng  the  form  and  siae  of  head- 
less oxen"  (War,  ix,  8,  4);  and  that  of  Dfodoms  <n, 
48),  who  states  that  the  bitumen  is  thrown  np  in  maas- 
es,  covering  sometimes  two  or  three  pUikta^  and  hav^ 
ing  the  appearance  of  ialanda. — ^KittQ,8.v.  See  Pitch. 

As'phar  ('A^^op  v.  r.  *A<r^a^,  1  Ifacc  ix,  83),  a 
"  pool"  (Xamcoc,  not  sea,  as  the  Vulg.  and  some  other 
versions  render,  but  which  often  stands  in  the  Sept. 
for  ^ia,  a  pit,  or  ^MS,  a  well%  i.  e.  fbuntain  or  cistan 
in  the  sonth  or  south-east  of  Palestioa  (in  the  *^  wildm- 
ness  of  Thecoe"  or  Tekoa),  where  the  Jewa  uada 
Jonathan  Maccabeus  had  an  encampmeot  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  Atmggle  with  Bacchidea  (see  Joeeph. 
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Ant.  zUi,  1,  2);  mMming  donbtleM  (if  tiM  Dead  [ii«- 
piaUic]  Sea,  u  Grotiu*  and  othera  aoppose)  some  con- 
sideiabie  zeserroira  in  the  direction  of  Arabia  (comp. 
ver.  35),  near  the  tenitorj'  of  the  Nabathmuia  (see 
Died.  Sic.  xix,  94). 

Aspbar'asOB  QAofopaooc;  Tolg.  Mtehptaiw\ 
one  of  the  aasociatea  of  Zerobbabel  in  the  return  ttom 
Babylon  (1  Eadr.  t,  8) ;  doubtleaa  a  cormption  of  the 
UiZFAB  (q.  T.)  of  the  true  text  (Esn  il,  2). 

Aspland,  Bobert,  an  Engliah  Unitarian  minister, 
bom  in  1742,  educated  for  the  Calvinistic  ministry  at 
Hii^hgate  and  Hackney,  and  afterward  at  Aberdeen, 
wliere  he  threw  up  his  beneficiary  scholarship  on  be- 
coming a  Unitarian  in  1800.  At  20  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight, 
with  liberty  to  preach  Unitarianism.  In  1805  he  was 
installed  at  Gravel  Pit  Chapel,  Hackney,  where  he  re- 
mained pastor  till  his  death,  Dec.  80, 1845.  For  years 
he  was  a  leader  among  English  Unitarians,  edited  the 
'*  Monthly  Repository"  and  the  '« Christian  Reforn^ 
er,**  and  published  a  number  of  sermons  and  pam- 
pUetB.  Hb  Zi/e,  Worhs^  and  CorreMpondence  were 
published  by  his  son  (Lond.  1860,  8vo). 

Aa'rVSl  (Heb.  AtriW,  ^K^n^M,  a  fhUer  form  of 
Amreil;  Sept.  'E<rpii;X),  a  son  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xvii, 
2),  apparently  his  first  by  a  Syrian  concubine  (1  Chron. 
Tii,  14,  where  the  name  is  improperly  Anglicized  ''Ash- 
riel").  B.C.  post  1856.  His  descendants  were  called 
AtnOiUa  (Heb.  AmiiU,  ^\^'^'y^r^\  Sept.  'RrpijjX/, 
Kom.  xxyii,  81). 

Aft'xiSlite.    See  Asriel. 


(properly  IIOT,  chamor'^  firom  the  reddish 
don  color  of  the  hair  of  the  wild  ass ;  female  I'inM^ 
aihtm'f  Or.  ovo^),  (I.)  a  domestic  animal  (Gen.  xil,  16 ; 
xxIt,  35;  XXX,  43;  xxxii,  5;  Josh,  vi,  21;  vii,  24; 
comp.  Exod.  XX,  17 ;  xxil,  4 ;  xxiii,  4  sq. ;  1  Sam.  vill, 
16  ;  Lnke  xiii,  15 ;  xir,  5),  found  generally  in  the  East 
(comp.  1  Chron.  xxvii,  80 ;  for  Mosaic  precepts  respect- 
inig  the  animal,  see  Exod.  xx,  17;  xxi,  88;  xxii,  10; 
zziii,  4  sq« ;  Dent  xxii,  8  sq. ;  comp.  Mishna,  Baba 
Me*.  Ti,  8 ;  Baba  Batkra,  v,  2),  and  rery  serviceable 
^[MUticnlarly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sdl,  Varro,  B,  B. 
it,  6;  Pall^.  xviii,  14),  although  not  to  be  compared 
witli  the  modem  ass  of  northern  countries,  but  by  fitr 
mofe  stately  (Olear.  TVav.  p.  801,  estimates  a  Persian 
aaa  to  be  worth  nearly  $100 ;  comp.  Plin.  viii,  68 ;  see 
Hasaelquist,  Trap.  p.  67X  more  active,  more  mettl»> 
aooM,  and  quicker  (according  to  Niebuhr,  Beiten^  i,  811, 
an  aas  of  ordinary  speed  will  go  over  1750  double  paces 
of  n  man  in  half  an  hour :  comp.  Abdallatif,  Denkw,  p. 
1375 ;  Sonini,  ii,  89  sq.).  Asses  were  therefore  (as  still) 
held  in  great  estimation ;  so  that  while  with  us  the 
word  aaa  is  a  low  term  of  contempt,  with  the  Orien- 
tals ancientiy  as  now  the  very  oppoeite  was  the  case 
(Gen.  xlix,  14 ;  comp.  lUad^  xi,  588  sq. ;  see  D*Herbe- 
kt,  Btbliotk.  Or,  B.  V.  Hamar;  Fre}rtag,i4J  select,  ex 
iittar.  Halthi,  p.  59;  Gessner,  in  the  Commentar.  Soc. 
Got.  U,  82  sq.;  Jablonski,  Pantk.  jEg.  iii,  45;  Mi- 
chaelis,  in  the  Commentar.  8oe.  Gott.  iv,  6  sq.).  The 
aaa  (perhaps  the  young  ass,  Job  i,  8 ;  Kum.  xxii,  21 ; 
2  Kings  iv,  24 ;  Matt,  xxi,  2  sq.)  was,  on  account  of 
his  sure  step  over  hilly  tracts,  the  usual  animal  for 
riding  (Exod.  iv,  20;  Kum.  xxii,  21 ;  Judg.  x,  4 ;  xii, 
14;  1  Kings  ii,  40;  xiii,  27;  2  Sam.  xix,  26),  even  for 
ladlea  (Josh,  xv,  18;  Judg.  i,  14;  1  Sam.  xxv,  28;  2 
Kings  iv,  22,  24;  comp.  Fabric  Cbd.  Apoffr.  i,  104; 
see  Kiebtthr,  Besckr.  p.  44;  Schweigger,  J^dsea,  p. 
272 ;  Boaenm&ller,  J/oiym/.  iii,  222)  and  nobles  (2  Sam. 
xvii,23;  1  Kings  xiii,  18, 28 ;  Zech.ix,9;  comp. Matt, 
xxi,  2  sq.  [see  Lightibot,  Hor.  Heb,  in  loc.  p.  408; 
Schottgen,  i^  169  sq.];  Mark  xi,  1  sq. ;  Lnke  xix,  29 
aq. ;  John  xii,  14  sq. ;  see  Rnssel,  Aleppo^  ii,  49 ;  Po- 
eocke,  JEcisf,  i,  309).  The  last  preferred  dappled  assea, 
I.  e.  such  aa  had  a  browniah«red  skin  marked  with 
vUte  streaks  (Judg.  v,  10^  oomp.  Morier,  Trav.  p. 


186;  Faolus,  Samml,  i,  244).  No  saddle,  however, 
was  used  from  the  earliest  time  (Hasselqnist,  Traw, 
p.  66),  but  simply  a  covering  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
cloth  or  a  cushion  (hence  ^^l^n  "^Isn,  a  bound  or  girt 
ass,  means  a  beast  saddled  and  bridled,  Gen.  xxi,  8; 
Num.  xxii,  21;  Judg.  xix,  10),  so  th&t  the  driver 
(Judg.  xix,  3;  2  Kmgs  iv,  24 ;  Talm.  "IBH,  chatnmar', 

Mishna,  Erub.  iv,  10,  etc.)  ran  beside  or  behind  the 
rider  (Hasselqnist,  Trav.  p.  06).  The  ass,  moreover, 
was  not  only  employed  for  bearing  burdens  (Neh.  xiii, 
15;  Josh,  ix,  4;  1  Sam.  xvi,  20;  xxv.  Id),  but  even 
for  distant  journeys  (Gen.  xliii,  26;  xliv,  8,  13;  xlv, 
28;  comp.  Josephus,  Ufe^  24;  Mishna,  Parah,  xii,  9), 
and  also  for  drawing  the  plough  (Deut.  xxii,  10;  comp. 
Exod.  xxili,  12;  Isa.  xxx,  24;  xxxii,  20;  so,  too, 
among  the  Romans,  Plin.  viii,  68;  xvii,  8;  Vnrro, 
B.  B.  ii,  6 ;  Colum.  vii,  1)  and  in  mOls  (Matt,  xviii, 
6;  Luke  xvii,  2;  ^^asinus  molarias,^*  Colum.  vii,  2; 
t:*'^n'^'^n  "llisn,  Buxtorf,  FhriL  Bebr,  p.  808 ;  comp. 
Brottckhtts,  ad  TibuU,  ii,  1,  8).  In  war  they  carried  the 
baggage  (2  Kings  vii,  7 ;  comp.  PoUuc.  (Mom.  i,  10) ; 
but,  according  to  Isa.  xxi,  7,  the  Persian  king  C^^rus 
had  cavalry  jniounted  on  asses ;  and  not  only  Strabo 
(xv,  726)  assures  us  that  the  Caramanians,  a  people 
forming  part  of  the  Persian  empire,  rode  on  asses  in 
batUe,  but  Herodotus  (iv,  129)  expressly  states  that 
Darius  Hystaspis  made  use  of  the  ass  in  a  fight  with 
the  Scythians  (comp.  Julian,  Anim.  xii,  32).  See, 
generally,  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  148  sq. ;  ii,  214  sq. ; 
Lengerke,  KendoH^  i,  140  sq.,  146, 165.— Winer,i,846. 

The  domestic  ass,  being  an  animal  of  a  patient,  labo* 
nous,  and  stupid  nature,  the  emblem  of  persons  of  a 
similar  disposition.  Issachar  is  called  a  stronj^  ass 
(Gen.  xlix,  14),  in  reference  to  his  descendants,  as 
being  a  settled  agricultural  tribe,  who  cultivated  their 
own  territory  with  patient  labor^  emblematized  by  the 
ass.  We  rarely  read  of  Issachar  being  engaged  in 
any  war,  which  is  ever  hostile  to  agriculture.  Of 
Jehoiakim  it  is  said,  in  Jer.  xxii,  19,  "  With  the  burial 
of  an  ass  shall  he  be  buried,  dragged  along,  and  ca£t 
forth  beyond  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;"  an  event  men- 
tioned by  Josephus,  who  says  that  **  the  king  of  Bab- 
ylon advanced  with  an  army,  that  Jehoiakim  admit- 
ted him  readily  into  Jerusalem,  and  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, having  entered  the  city,  instantly  put  him  to 
death,  and  cast  his  dead  body  nnburied  without  the 
walls."  It  is  recorded  of  Christ  in  Zech.  ix,  9,  and 
quoted  thence  in  Matt,  xxi,  5,  that  he  should  be 
*^  humble,  and  sitting  on  an  ass,  even  on  a  colt  the 
foal  of  an  aas."  As  horses  were  used  in  war,  Christ 
may  be  supposed,  by  this  action,  to  have  shown  the 
humble  and  peaceable  nature  of  his  kingdom.  On 
the  contrary,  Ephraim  is  compared  to  a  wild  ass,  in 
Hos.  viii,  9,  i.  e.  he  was  untamed  to  the  yoke,  and 
traversed  the  desert  as  earnestly  in  the  pursuit  of  idols 
as  the  onager  in  quest  of  his  mates. 

In  the  gospels  is  mentioned  the  fivXoc  ^vuroc  (Matt, 
xviii,  6;  Mark  ix,  41),  to  express  a  large  mUl-etone, 
turned  by  asses,  heavier  than  that  turned  b}'  women  or 
by  slaves.     See  Jahn*s  A  rchaol.  §  1S8, 139. 

(II.)  The  ass  is  the  Bqtats  Asinus  of  Linnoius ;  by 
some  formed  into  a  sub-genus,  containing  that  group  of 
the  Equidff  which  are  not  striped  like  zebras,  and  have 
forms  and  characters  distinguishable  from  true  horses, 
such  as  a  peculiar  shape  of  body  and  limbs,  long  ears, 
an  upright  mane,  a  tail  only  tufted  at  the  end,  a  streak 
along  the  spine,  often  crossed  with  another  on  the 
shoulders,  a  braying  voice,  etc.  To  designate  these 
animals  the  Hebrews  used  various  terms,  by  which, 
no  doubt,  though  not  with  the  strict  precision  of  sci- 
ence, different  species  and  distinct  races  of  the  group, 
as  well  as  qualitiea  of  sex  and  age,  were  indicated; 
but  the  contexts  in  general  afford  only  slight  assist- 
ance in  discriminating  them ;  and  reliance  on  cognate 
languagea  ia  often  unavailing,  since  we  find  that  sim- 
ilar words  frequentiy  point  to  secondary  and  not  to 


IdcDtietl  accapt&tloBi.  The  name  il  BHlgMd  b^  (he 
Anth.  Vera,  to  nvenl  diitinct  Hob.  irotdi,  vii.  linH, 
^i«ri,  175,  TilS,  tni  SCIB,  »nd  the  Greek  trord»  ovo; 
>nd  iimlivyiai'.  It  ocean  also  in  tiro  puasgea  of  £c- 
ctu).  liil,  13 ;  xxxUi,  24,  in  tbe  flnt  of  which  it  rtmiids 
tor  ivaypoc,     8eeIlE<Asa;  Shr-ass;  Foal. 

1,  The  ordiniry  term  "man  (ffcmwr',  orof)  ws 
tjike  to  be  the  nuna  of  ths  cammon  woridng  ou  of 
Western  Aita,  an  uiimiil  of  Binall  Mature,  fre- 
qaenl;  repreaented  on  E^ptian  monnmcDU  irith 
punniera  on  the  b&ck,  uaually  at  1  reddish  color 
(the  Arabic  Aamor  and  chamara  denoting  fed), 
and  the  sitine  u  the  Turkish  hi/mar.  It  (ppeon 
la  be  a  domesticated  race  of  the  wild  ass  of  Ara- 
bia, Mesopotamia,  and  Soathem  Penis,  where  It 
Is  denomiaated  goar.  In  Scripture  this  wild  ori- 
ginal variety  is  distinguished  by  the  name  ^113 
(and'.  Job  ixKix,  fi;  Chsld.  nns,  arad',  Dan. 
V.  21 ;  both  rendend  "  wild  ass"),  s  term  most 
likely  derived  from  the  braying  voice  of  the  ani- 
mal. In  its  natural  etsta  it  never  seeks  woody, 
but  upland  pasture,  moant^noos  and  rocky  re- 
treats; and  it  Is  habituated  la  sUnd  on  ths  brink 
of  precipices  (a  practice  not  entirely  obliterated  in 
oir  own  domestic  races),  whence,  with  protruded     The 


■ad  asses  thus  painted  occur  frequently  in  Oriatsl 
Ulamlnated  USS.,  and  allhongh  the  taste  may  be  pa«- 
rile,  WD  concelTe  that  it  Is  the  record  of  nimote  con- 
quest mchleved  by  a  nation  of  Central  Asia,  mnontid 
on  spotted  or  clouded  horses,  and  revived  by  tbe  Pir- 
thiaos,  who  were  dmllarly  equipped  (see  Introd.  It  lie 
Hitt.  of  At  Mont,  In  the  NatariJiiCt  Liiraiy,  *oL  lii). 
No  other  primeval  inva^on  ttom  the  East  by  bmieDai 
on  Bnch  ■wimal^  ihsu  that  of  the  so-called  Centasrs  ii 
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ean,  it  surveys  the  scene  below,  blowing  and  at  length 
braying  in  extreme  excitement.  This  habit  is  beau- 
tifully depicted  by  Jeremiah  (svii,  6;  ilvili,  6).  Va- 
rieties of  this  species  an  designated  by  the  following 
terms:  I^T  (a'yir)  is  translated  In  tha  Auth.  Vers. 
"young  us,"  "colt,"  "foal;"  but  this  rendering  does 
not  appear  on  all  occasions  to  be  correct,  the  word  bo- 
inff  snmeUmes  used  fbr  animslj  thst  cany  loads  and 
till  the  ground,  which  seems  to  afford  evidence  of  at 
least  full  growth  (Isa.  six,  G,  54).  ',hp.t<  (a'Am', 
nsuilly  "ost"  simply)  is  sometimes  unsatisfactori- 
ly rendered  "she-ass,"  unless  we  suppose  it  to  re- 
fer to  a  breed  of  greater  beauty  and  importance  than 
the  common,  namely,  the  silver-gray  of  Africa,  which, 
being  largo  and  indocile,  the  remnlei  were  anciently 
selected  in  preference  for  ridiu..-,  and  on  that  account 
formed  a  valuable  kind  of  property.  From  early  agea 
a  white  breed  of  this  race  was  reared  at  Zobeir,  the 
ancient  Dsssora  and  capital  oftheOicheni,  from  which 
place  civil  digoitiriea  still  obtain  their  white  asses  and 
white  mnlea.  It  la  now  the  fashion,  ss  it  was  during 
tha  Parthian  empire,  and  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
judges,  to  dapple  Ihia  breed  with  spots  of  orange  or 
crimson,  or  of  both  colors  together ;  and  this  is  prob- 
ably the  meaning  of  the  word  ihs  (checkered  f),  ren- 
dered "  white"  in  Jud^.  r,  10 ;  an  Interpretation  which 
U  conHrmed  by  the  Babylonian  Sanhedrim,  who,  in 
■nawer  l«  King  Sapor's  offer  of  a  hone  to  convey  the 
Jewish  Messiah,  say,  "  Then  hast  not  a  huDdred-spot- 
Isd  horse,  such  aa  hia  (the  Hcsiiah's)  asa."    Horaea 


recorded ;  their  era  cmncidea  nearly  with  that  of  tba 
judges  (see  Kitto,  Pid.  Biilt,  at  Judg.  v,  10). 

Aasea  have  always  been  in  exlensivo  use  in  tbe  East 
(Thomson,  ZffiKlaiKliloot,  11,407)1  and  they  were  em- 
ployed by  Joseph's  brethren  to  cany  groin  (torn  V-snt 
—a  journey  to  whicb  they  arc  competent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  intervening  dsterts  (Hackett'a  /Ibufrn.  ef 
Script,  p.  29).  Tliey  were  abundant  In  Ancient  EfiTpt 
(ss  donkeys  still  arc.  Lino's  Mod.  Eg.  i,  S09),  wlvn 
they  wore  employed  In  ttcodingoutgrain,  andforollia' 
pnrposes(Wilkinson's.^Be.  i^.  i,  231).  Tbey  are  net 
represented  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  (I^yard'a 
itrinereA,  11,  323),  although  the  auger  or  wild  ass  is  staOl 
edebratad  in  that  region  for  its  awiftneas  (!b.  i,  966). 

!.  K^B.jx'n,  rendered likewise"wild ass,"  isade- 
rivative  of  the  same  root  which  In  Hebrew  has  pro- 
dnced  parat,  horse,  and  paraim,  horsemen,  Peniana 
and  Parthlana.  Though  evidently  a  generical  taim, 
the  Scripture  uses  it  in  a  specific  sense,  and  saama  to 
Intend  by  it  the  horee^ss  or  wild  mula,  which  the 
Greeks  denominsted  ktmirmot,  and  the  moderiM  jif- 
gelai;  though  we  think  there  still  remains  sanM  cost- 
mixture  In  the  descriptions  of  the  species  and  those  of 
the  koulan,  or  wild  ass  of  Northern  A^a.     Both  an 
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Mady  of  the  same  atsture,  and  not  nnlike  in  tbe  gen- 
eral distribution  of  colon  and  markings,  hut  tbs  Ae- 
mionoi  is  distinguished  from  tbe  other  by  Its  neiRbEag 
voice  and  the  dellciency  of  two  teeth  in  the  jawa. 
Tha  species  is  first  noticed  hy  Aristotle,  who  mentknu 
nine  of  these  animals  as  being  brought  to  Pfaryitia  by 
Phamaces  the  aatrep,  of  which  three  were  living  )■ 
tba  time  of  his  son  Phamabatns.  Thii  was  while 
tha  eaager  still  roamed  *rild  In  Cappadocia  and  SjriaL, 
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aad  proreB  that  it  had  vnttl  then  heen  conaidered  the 
aame  species,  er  that  from  its  nrity  it  had  escaped 
discrimination;  bnt  no  doubt  remains  tliat  it  was 
the  ffourkkur^  or  horse-ass,  which  is  implied  by  the 
name  kemUmos,  The  allosion  of  Jeremiah,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  pere  (xir,  6),  most  forcibly  depicts  the 
scarcity  of  food  wlien  this  species,  inored  to  tlie  des- 
eit  and  to  want  of  water,  are  made  the  prominent 
example  of  snffering.  See  Mule.  They  were  most 
likely  nsed  in  traces  to  draw  chariots.  The  ani- 
mals BO  noticed  in  Isa.  xxi,  7,  and  by  Herodotus,  are 
the  same  which  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Amobins  xnake 
the  Caramanians  and  Scythians  employ  in  the  same 
way.  We  claim  the  pere,  and  not  the  arod^  to  be 
this  spedes,  because  the  heinumot,  or  at  least  the  govrk^ 
kuTf  does  not  bray,  as  before  noticed;  and  because, 
notwithstanding  its  fierceness  and  velocity,  it  is  ac- 
tually used  at  present  as  a  domestic  animid  at  Luck- 
now,  where  it  was  observed  by  Duvaucel.  The  Acsm- 
onos  is  little  inferior  to  the  wild  horse ;  in  shape  it  re- 
sembles a  mule,  in  gracoMness  a  lione,  and  in  color 
it  is  silvery,  with  broad  spaces  of  flaxen  or  bright  bay 
on  the  thigh,  fiank,  shoulder,  neck,  and  head ;  the  ears 
are  wide  like  the  zebra's,  and  the  neck  is  clothed  with 
n  vertical  dark  mane  prolonged  in  a  stripe  to  the  tuft 
of  the  tail.  The  company  of  this  animal  is  liked  by 
barses,  and,  when  domesticated,  it  is  gentle.  It  is  now 
fimnd  wild  from  the  deserts  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes 
to  China  and  Central  India.  In  Cutch  it  is  never 
known  to  drink,  and  in  whole  districts  which  it  fre- 
quents water  is  not  to  be  found ;  and  though  the  na- 
tives talk  of  tl)e  fine  flavor  of  the  flesh,  and  the  ffour 
in  Persia  is  the  food  of  heroes,  to  a  European  its 
amell  is  abominable. — ^Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Wild  Asa. 

Aas's  Head. — 1.  By  the  law  of  Moses  the  ass  was 
de^ared  unclean,  and  therefore  was  not  used  as  food, 
excepting,  as  it  would  appear,  in  cases  of  extreme 
famine.  This  inference,  ho wever,  is  drawn  from  a  case 
where  the  term  **  ass's  head"  may  be  explained  to  mean 
not  literally  the  head  of  an  ass,  but  a  certain  measure 
or  weight  so  called,  as  in  1  Sam.  xvi,  20,  where  it  is 
askid  that  Jesse  sent  to  Saul  **  an  ass  of  bread ;"  for,  in 
ofir  version,  "  laden  with"  is  an  addition  to  the  text. 
Although,  therefore,  the  famine  in  Samaria  may  possi- 
bly have  compelled  the  people  to  eat  asses,  and  a  head 
may  have  been  very  dear,  still  the  expression  may  de- 
Boto  the  measure  or  weight  which  bore  the  same  name. 
The  prohibition,  however,  had  more  probably  an  eco- 
Bomieal  than  a  religious  purpose ;  hunting  was  thus 
diseouraged,  and  no  hordes  being  used,  it  was  of  im- 
portance to  augment  the  number  and  improve  the 
qualities  of  the  ass.  This  example  of  the  use  of  asses' 
flesh  (an  "aas's  head")  in  extreme  famine  (sometimes 
the  flesh  was  regarded  as  a  delicacy,  Apul.  Metam,  vii, 
p.  158,  Bip.  ed. ;  comp.  Galen,  Faenk,  tditn.  1,  2,  p.  486, 
md.,  Kohn ;  Plin.  viii,  68)  occurs  in  2  Kings  vi,  25  (comp. 
Phttarch,  Vit.Artar,  24 ;  Barhebr.  Chron,  p.  149, 488), 
although  it  was  unclean  (Philo,  0pp.  ii,  400 ;  comp. 
Ezod.  xiii,  13 ;  xxxiv,  20),  and  the  ass  could  not  be 
oflered  in  sacrifice  (Porphyr.  AMn.  ii,  26 ;  but  it  was 
otherwise  among  the  Persians,  Stnibo,  xv,  727 ;  even 
hi  magic  its  flesh  was  used,  Ammian.  Marc,  xxx,  6,  p. 
228,  Bip.  ed.).     See  Food. 

S.  As  this  animal  was  most  serviceable  to  man,  its 
name  was  held  in  respect  ratber  than  contempt.  The 
slander,  therefore,  current  among  the  Romans,  snd  di- 
rected against  the  Jews,  that  they  adored  the  head  of 
an  ass  in  secret,  may  not  have  originated  in  direct  mal- 
ice or  misinterpretation,  but  have  arisen  out  of  some 
Gnostic  ikncies,  in  which  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  wbo 
had  nearly  forsaken  the  Scriptures  in  search  of  the  mag- 
ical delusions  of  the  Cabala,  and  new  semi-Christians 
in  that  dty  so  deeply  indulged  during  the  first  centu- 
Tica  of  our  era.  Hence  the  Ophite  sect  figured  in  the 
divlea  of  Behemoth,  the  last  genius  or  i£on  (?),  under 
the  name  of  Onoel,  shaped  like  an  ass ;  and  there  ex^ 
ista  an  engnved  abraxas,  or  talisman,  of  Gentile  or 


Gnostic  origin,  bearing  the  whole  length  form  of  6 
man  in  flowing  robes  with  an  ass's  head,  and  holding 
an  open  book  with  the  inscription  '^  Dens  Christiano- 
rum  menenychites."  It  is  not  likely  that  mere  malice 
would  engrave  its  spite  upon  amulets,  although,  if  Ja- 
blonski  be  correct,  the  ass  was  held  in  contempt  in 
Egyptj  and,  therefore,  in  Alexandria ;  but  among  the 
Arabs  and  Jews  we  have  **  the  voice  of  one  cr^'ing  in 
the  wilderness,"  a  solemn  allusion  derived  from  the 
wild  ass,  almost  the  only  voice  in  the  desert;  and  in 
the  distinguishing  epithet  of  Mirvan  II,  last  Ommiad 
caliph,  who  was  oUled  Hymar  al-Gezerab,  or  wild  ass 
of  Mesopotamia — proofs  that  no  idea  of  contempt  was 
associated  with  the  prophet's  metaphor,  and  that,  l.y 
such  a  designation,  no  insult  was  intended  to  the  per- 
son or  dignity  of  the  prince.  In  more  remote  ages 
Tartak  or  Tarhak  was  an  ass-god  of  the  Avim,  and 
Yauk  was  the  Arabian  name  of  another  equine  divin- 
ity, or  a  different  name  for  the  same  Tartak,  whose 
form  may  possibly  be  preserved  to  the  present  day  in 
the  image  of  the  Borak,  or  mystical  camel,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Koran,  bore  Mohammed,  and  is  now 
carried  in  processions  at  the  Nurus.  It  is  shsped  like 
a  horse,  having  a  white  body  with  red  legs,  a  pea- 
cock's tail,  and  a  woman's  instead  of  an  ass's  head. 
Yet  this  attributing  of  the  worship  of  the  ass  (ass's 
head)  to  the  Jews  (Plut.  Stfrnpoa,  iv,  5;  Tacit.  Hut, 
V,  4 ;  Diod.  Sic.  Exc.  ii,  225 ;  comp.  Joscphus,  Apion, 
ii,  7)  was  a  highly  odious  misconstruction  (see  Bemhold, 
in  the  Erlang.  Anzeig.  1744,  No.  52).  The  historical 
foundation  of  this  tradition  cannot  bo  traced  to  the 
well-known  legend  of  a  fountain  of  water  discovered 
in  the  desert  1^  an  ass  (Tacit,  ut  svpra),  for  the  ar- 
guments adduced  Uy  Creuser  {Comment,  Herod,  i,  270 
sq.)  lead  to  no  clear  result  (see  Fuller,  MitcelL  ill,  8, 
p.  882  sq.),  ond  the  etymological  reference  by  Hase 
(De  lapidefvndamenti,  in  Ugolini  Thetaur,  viii)  to  the 
idol  Ashimam  (q.  v.)  is  as  little  satisfactory  (see  MQl- 
ler,  in  the  Stud,  «.  KriL  1848,  iv,  €09  Fq. ;  Bochart, 
Hieroz.  i,  199  sq. ;  comp.  Minuc.  Fel.  ix,  4;  and  the 
Taliiiiid,  8haU>,  v,  1).  See  generally,  on  this  subject 
of  onolatry,  the  treatises  of  Polemann  (Brem.  1706) ; 
Morinus  (in  his  Diuert.  p.  285-886) ;  Has sbus  and  Ot- 
tius  (£rf.  1716) ;  Del  Monaco  (Neap.  1715) ;  Bemhard 
(in  the  £rL  Gel.  Anzeig.  1744,  No.  62);  Linder  {Exc. 
ad  Minuc.  Fel.  ix,  4);  Grape  (Lips.  1696);  Hasasus 
(in  the  Bibl.  Brem.  Hi,  1C36  sq.);  Heine  (in  hU  Dis- 
sert, ii,  1.  c.  10);  Schuize  (in  his  Dissert,  i);  Schu- 
macher (De  cuUu  animalium,  p.  60-90);  MOnter(/>. 
Christen  im  heidn.  Dause,  p.  118  sq.).  See  Onolatry. 
Ass  OF  Balaam. — Here  we  shall  only  inquire 
whether  it  were  a  reality  or  an  allegory ;  an  imagina- 
tion, or  a  vision  of  Balaam.  Augustine,  with  the  great- 
er number  of  commentators,  supposes  it  was  a  certain 
fact,  and  takes  it  literally  (jiuBst.  in  Gen.  48,  50). 
He  discovers  nothing  in  the  whole  relation  more  sur- 
prising than  the  stupidity  of  Balaam,  who  heard  his 
ass  speak  to  him,  and  who  replied  to  it,  as  to  a  rcaf  on- 
able  person ;  and  adds,  as  his  opinion,  that  God  did  not 
give  the  ass  a  reasonable  soul,  but  permitted  it  to  pro- 
nounce certain  words,  to  reprove  the  prophet's  covet- 
ousness.  Gregorj'  of  ^yssa  (in  Vita  Afosis)  seems  to 
think  that  the  ass  did  not  utter  words ;  but  that,  hav- 
ing brayed  as  usual,  or  a  little  more  than  usual,  the 
diviner,  practised  in  drawing  presages  from  the  voices 
of  beasts  and  of  birds,  easily  comprehended  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ass ;  and  that  Moses,  designing  to  ridicule 
this  superstitious  art  of  aagury,  relates  the  matter  as 
if  the  ass  really  spoke  articulately.  (But  see  2  Peter 
ii,  16.)  Maimonides  asserts  the  whole  dialogue  to  be 
but  a  kind  of  fiction  and  allegor}*,  whereby  Moses  re- 
lates what  passed  only  in  Balaam's  imagination  as  real 
history.  Philo,  in  his  life  of  Moses ,  su  pprosses  it  entire- 
ly. So  most  Jewish  authors  (not  Joseph.  Ant.  iv,  6, 8) 
consider  it,  not  as  a  circumstance  which  actually  took 
place,  but  as  a  vision,  or  some  similar  occurrence.  Le 
Clerc  solves  the  difficulty  by  saying  Balaam  believed 
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in  the  teaasmignitioii  of  souls,  pusing  from  one  bod}' 
into  another,  from  a  man  into  a  beast,  reciprocally ; 
and,  therefore,  he  waa  not  Barprieed  at  the  aM*s  com- 
plaint, but  convened  with  it  as  if  it  wen  rational. 
Others  hare  imagined  different  ways  of  solving  the 
difficolties  of  this  history.  In  considering  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Taylor  (in  Calmet,  Diet,)  assumes  as  &cts, 
(1.)  Tbat'Bi^m  was  accustomed  to  augury  and  pre- 
sages. (2.)  That  on  this  occasion  he  would  notice  every 
event  capable  of  such  interpretation,  as  presages  were 
supposed  to  indicate.  (3.)  That  he  was  deeply  intent 
on  the  issue  of  hte  journey.  (4.)  That  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  toward  Balak  was  calculated  to  represent 
himself  as  an  extraordinary  personage.  (5.)  That  the 
liehavior  of  the  ass  did  actually  pbefiodre  the  conduct 
of  Balaam  in  the  three  particulars  of  it  which  are  re- 
corded. Firtt,  the  ass  turned  aside,  and  went  into  the 
field,  for  which  she  was  smitten,  punished,  reproved; 
BO  Balaam,  on  the  first  of  his  perverse  attempts  to  curse 
Israel,  was,  as  it  were,  smitten,  reproved,  punished, 
[1.]  by  God,  [2.]  by  Balak.  The  Hcond  thne  the  ass 
was  more  harshly  treated  for  hurting  Balaam's  foot 
against  the  wall ;  so  Balaam,  for  his  second  attempt, 
was,  no  doubt,  still  farther  mortified.  TJdrdlif,  the  ass, 
seeing  inevitable  danger,  fell  down  and  was  smitten 
severely ;  in  like  manner,  Balaam,  the  third  time,  was 
overruled  by  God  to  speak  truth,  to  hia  own  disgrace, 
and  escaped,  not  without  hazard  of  his  life,  from  the 
anger  of  Balak.  Nevertheless,  as  Balaam  had  no 
sword  in  his  hand,  though  he  wished  for  one,  with 
which  to  slay  his  ass,  so  Balak,  notwithstanding  his 
fuiy,  and  his  seeming  inclination,  had  no  power  to  de- 
stroy Balaam.  In  short,  as  the  ass  was  opposed  by 
the  angel,  but  was  driven  forward  by  Balaam,  so  Ba- 
laam was  opposed  by  God,  but  was  driven  forward  by 
Balak,  against  his  better  knowledge.  Were  we  sure 
that  Balaam  wrote  this  narrative,  and  that  Moses  cop- 
ied it,  as  the  rabbins  affirm,  this  view  of  the  subject 
would  remove  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised 
against  it.  It  might  then  be  entitled  *'  a  specimen  of 
Balaam's  augury."    See  Balaam. 

Assabi'aa  Qkva^taQ  v.  r.  Xapla^\  one  of  the 
'*  captains  over  thousands"  who  presented  victims  for 
the  Passover  under  Josiah  (1  Esdr.  i,  9) ;  evidently  the 
Hashabiah  (q.  V.)  of  2  Chron.  xxzv,  9. 

Aasal'imoth  ('AmraXtfcwd  v.  r.  SoXip^),  son  of 
Josaphias  of  the  ^'sons"  of  Bania,  who  returned  with 
160  retainen  from  their  exile  (1  Esdr.  viii,  86) ;  evi- 
dently the  SHELOMira  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text 
(Eara  viii,  10). 

ABBam,  a  British  province  of  Farther  India,  hav- 
ing an  area  estimated  at  18,200  squaro  miles,  and  a 
population  of  602,500  souls.  It  waa  an  independent 
state  until  1822,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  Bur- 
mah.  In  1826  it  was  ceded  to  the  English.  The  pre- 
vailing religion  is  Brahminism,  which  in  this  province 
has  superseded  Buddhism.  Among  the  tribes  which 
inhabit  the  country,  the  Assamese,  the  Khamtis,  the 
Singphos,  and  the  Nagas  are  the  most  important. 
The  firat  mission  in  ^am  was  established  by  the 
American  Baptist  Union  in  1887,  on  the  invitation  of 
Captain  Jenkins,  commissioner  general  of  India  for 
Assam.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  embrace  all  the 
four  principal  tribes  in  the  missionary  operations,  but 
insurrectioBary  movements  in  1889  and  1842  induced 
them  to  restrict  their  labon  to  the  Assamese.  In  1844 
the  missionaries  established  an  orphan  institution  at 
Kowgong,  which  numbered  for  several  yean  from  60 
to  75  memben.  In  1849  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Assamese  was  completed,  and  printed  at 
Sibsagar,  in  Assam,  in  1849.  There  wen  in  Assam, 
in  1859,  7  American  and  8  native  missionaries,  8 
churches,  60  church-members,  1  boarding-school  with 
45  pupils.— Newcomb,  Cjfdopadia  of  Mitsiaiu;  (i?os- 
Um)  Mitnonarjf  Magatme^  1859,  p.  276.     See  India. 

▲Manilas  (Awafiia^  v.  r.  Zaftiact  Vulg.  ^sfUB- 


iMt),  one  of  the  twelve  priesCs  selectad  by  Eim  !• 
transpoit.the  sacnd  vessels  to  Jerusalem  (1  Esdr.  viii, 
54) ;  a  coimption  for  Ha^^habiah  (q.  t.)  of  the  otig- 
inal  text  (Ein,  viii,  24). 

Assarltis.    See  Fabthiko. 

AffitBwIfiffi  a  secret  military  and  reUgions  oider 
in  Syria  and  Persia,  a  branch  of  the  '' IsmaeUtes" 
(q.  V.)  or  *^  Shiites."  They  were  suppressed  in  the 
11th  and  12th  centuries,  but  their  prindples  to  some 
extent  survive  in  the  AnMoritma  (q.  v.).  The  secret 
doctrines  of  the  Ismaelites,  who  had  their  heaitquar- 
ten  in  Cairo,  declared  the  descendants  of  I$wtad,  the 
last  of  the  seven  so-called  imaums,  to  be  alone  entitled 
to  the  caliphate;  and  gave  an  allegorical  interpretatmi 
to  the  precepts  of  Islam,  which  led,  aa  their  advena- 
ries  asserted,  to  consideriiig  all  positive  religioBs  equal- 
ly right,  and  all  actfons  morally  indillereni.  The 
atrocious  career  of  the  Assassins  was  but  a  natonl  se- 
quence of  such  teaching.  The  founder  of  these  last, 
Hassan  ben-Sabbah  el-Homairi,  of  Persian  desoentf 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  studied  at  Nish- 
pur,  under  the  celebrated  Mowasek,  and  had  subso* 
qnently  obtained  tnm  Ismaelite  daU,  or  religioas 
leaden,  a  partial  insight  into  their  secret  doctrines, 
and  a  partiid  consecration  to  the  rank  of  daL  But,  on 
betaking  himself  to  the  central  lodge  at  Caire^  he 
quarreled  with  the  sect,  and  was  doomed  to  banish- 
ment. He  succeeded,  however,  in  making  hia  escape 
from  the  ship,  and  reaching  the  Syrian  coAst,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Penia,  everywhere  odBecthag  ad- 
herents, with  the  view  of  founding,  upon  the  Ismael' 
ite  model,  a  secret  order  of  his  own,  a  species  of  or- 
ganised society  which  should  be  a  terror- to  his  most 
powerful  neighbon.  The  internal  constitntion  of  the 
order,  which  had  Bome  resemblance  to  the  orden  of 
Christian  knighthood,  was  as  follows :  First,  as  sa- 
preme  and  absolute  ruler,  came  the  Sheikh-al-jebal, 
the  Prince  or  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  His  vice- 
gerents in  Jebal,  Kuhistan,  and  Syria  were  the  three 
Dci-cUubir^  or  grand  prion  of  the  order.  Next  csme 
the  dais  and  refika,  which  last  were  not,  however, 
initiated,  like  the  former,  into  eveiy  stage  of  the  sv 
cret  doctrines,  and  had  no  authority  as  teadien.  Ts 
the  nninitiateil  belonged,  first  of  all,  the  fedavit  or 
fedais — ^i.  e.  the  devoted ;  a  band  of  rescdnte  youths, 
the  ever  ready  and  blindly  obedient  execntioiien  ef 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain.  Before  he  aasigned  to 
them  their  bloody  tasks,  he  used  to  have  them  thrown 
into  a  state  of  ecstasy  by  the  intoxicating  inAi 
of  the  hatkitk  (the  hemp-plant),  which  di 
led  to  the  order  being  called  Hashishim,  cyr  bemp«at- 
en.  The  word  was  changed  by  Europeans  into  A^ 
soMNis,  and  transplanted  into  the  languages  of  the 
West  with  the  signification  of  murderers.  The  Utfika, 
or  novices,  formed  the  sixth  division  of  the  order,  and 
the  laboren  and  mechanics  the  seventh.  Upon  tibese 
the  most  rigid  observance  of  the  Koran  was  enjoined ; 
while  the  Initiated,  on  the  contrary,  looked  upon  all 
positive  religion  as  null.  The  catechism  of  Uie  order, 
placed  by  Hassan  in  the  hands  of  his  daia,  consisted 
of  seven  parts,  of  which  the  second  treated,  among 
other  things,  of  the  art  of  woiming  themselves  into  the 
confidence  of  men.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  tenor 
which  so  nnscmpulons  a  sect  must  have  inspired. 
Several  princes  secretly  paid  tribute  to  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain.  HasiMn,  who  died  at  tlie  age  of  70 
(1125  A.D.),  appointed  as  his  sneoessor  Kia-Bnswq^ 
Omid,  one  of  his  grand  priors.  Kia-Busoig-OmiA  waa 
succeeded  in  1188  by  his  son  Mohammed,  who  knew 
how  to  maintain  his  power  agafaist  Nnreddin  and  Jna- 
auf-Salaheddin.  In  11«8,  Hassan  11  waa  lasii  eMMck 
to  extend  the  secret  privilege  of  the  iniliaieil  siwip 
tion,  namely,  from  the  positive  pieeepts  of  reUgioB — 
to  the  people  generally,  and  to  abolfeh  lalam  in  tho 
Assassin  state,  which  led  to  his  folUng  a  victim  to  hte 
brother4n-law's  dagger.     Under  tlia  rule  ef  hia  mi^ 
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koluuiimed  II,  who  acted  fai  hb  fktli«r*i  tpirit,  th* 
SjTTUii  Dai-al-l<eUr,  Sinan,  became  independent,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Chriatian  king  of 
Jenuelera  for  coming  over,  on  certain  conditions,  to 
the  Christian  iklth ;  bnt  the  Templan  killed  his  en^ 
Toya  and  rejected  his  orertnres,  that  they  might  not 
lose  the  yearly  tribate  which  they  drew  from  him. 
lloliammed  was  poisoned  by  his  son,  Hassan  III,  who 
reinstated  Islamism,  and  thence  obtained  the  surname 
of  the  New  Moelem.  Hassan  was  succeeded  by  Mo- 
hammed III,  a  hoy  of  nine  years  old,  who,  by  his  ef- 
feminate mle,  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  older,  and 
was  eventoally  mordered  by  command  of  his  son, 
Bokn-eddin,  the  seventh  and  last  Old  Man  of  the 
Moontaln.  In  1256,  the  Mongolian  prince,  Hulagn, 
bnnt  with  his  hordes  upon  the  hill-forts  of  Persia  held 
by  the  Assassins,  which  amonnted  to  about  a  hundred, 
capturing  and  destroying  them.  The  Syrian  branch 
was  also  put  down  about  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
but  remnants  of  the  sect  still  lingered  for  some  time 
longer  in  Kuhistan.  In  1852  the  Assassins  reappear- 
c«l  in  Syria,  and,  indeed,  they  are  still  reported  to  exist 
as  a  heretical  sect  both  tliero  and  in  Persia.  The  Per- 
sian Ismaelites  have  an  imaum,  or  superintendent,  in 
the  district  of  Kum,  and  still  inhabit  the  neishborhood 
of  Alamut  under  the  name  of  Hosseinis.  The  Syrian 
Ismaelites  live  in  the  district  of  Massiat  or  Massyad. 
Their  castle  was  taken  in  1809  by  the  Nossaries,  but 
restored. — Chambers,  Encydopaditi^  .  v.  •  Withof,  Dom 
Jitlck  der  Aa$aM9mm  (Cleve,  1765) ;  Hammer,  Grahkhtt 
dtr  Amuditen  (Stuttg.  and  Tab.  1818). 

Aniliimnnl  the  fiunily  name  of  three  of  the  mofet 
eminent  Orientalists  of  the  dghteenth  century.  They 
were  Maronitex  (q.  v.),  born  in  Aft.  Lebanon,  SynsL 

1.  JosBPH  Sixoir,  came  to  Rome  toward  the  be- 
ginning oi  the  eighteenth  century,  was  made  arch- 
bishop in  partibui  of  l^re,  and  librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
by  Clement  XI.  He  was  rent  by  that  pontiff  on  a  lit- 
erary mission  to  Eg^'pt  and  Syria  in  the  years  1715- 
1716,  end  he  brought  back  to  Rome  150  valuable  MSS. 
On  a  second  visit  to  the  East  (1735-2788)  he  obtained 
many  more  MSS.,  with  2000  ancient  coins,  medals, 
etc  Assemani  was  a  man  of  immense  erudition  and 
industry.  His  most  important  publications  were :  1. 
Bibiiolkeea  Orienialts  CldnefUino  raftrana(I{ome,  1719- 
1728,  4  vols,  fol.),  a  biographical  account  of  the  Syrian 
writer*,  divided  hito  three  classes,  i.  e.  Orthodox,  Jao- 
obitee,  and  Nestorians,  with  copious  extracts  in  the 
Sjrriac  text,  and  a  Latin  version,  lists  of  their  worlcs, 
and  comments  on  the  same.  He  intended  to  proceed 
with  the  Arabian,  Copt,  and  other  Eastern  writers,  but 
nothing  appeared  in  print  l)eyond  the  Syriac.  The 
fourth  volume  of  the  Bihlwtheea  is  engrossed  by  a 
learned  dissertation  on  the  Syrian  Nestorians.  2.  SL 
Epkratm  Spi  Opera  omnia  qua  extant  (Rome,  1782- 
1746,  6  vols.  fol.).  This  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
^;>lmdm,  one  of  the  old  Syrian  fathers,  containing  the 
Syriac  text  and  a  Latin  translation,  was  begun  by  Am- 
baxaefa,  another  learned  Maronite,  living  at  Rome,  and 
better  known  as  Fatiier  BenedettI,  Imag  a  member  of 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits,  and  after  his  death  was  com- 
pleted by  AssemanL  Tlus  work  is  much  esteemed, 
and  the  Latin  is  better  tium  that  of  the  other  works  of 
Aswiiiianit  who  was  more  skilled  in  the  Oriental  than 
In  the  Letfai  language.  S.  KaUndaria  Ecdetia  wii- 
rcrsB,  m  qmbmt  Sanctorum  nomina,  vmaginet^fetti  dies, 
EccUnarmn  Orientit  ae  OecidentU^  prmn'$ns  univg  cu- 
jtttque  Eeelemm  mrigimbuty  rectnstntur,  describttnturj  et 
matU  Qhutranhir  (Rome,  1755-1757,  6  vols.  4to).  4. 
BMiofheea  Jurit  Oruniaiis  Canomci  et  Civiiit  (Rome, 
176S-1764,  4  vols.  4to).  Besides  these,  he  published 
MmMmenia  LingmB  ArahieoB  (Rome,  1782,  4to)  and  oth- 
er works.  Many  of  his  writings  were  burned  in  a  fire  at 
the  Tatlean,  Jan.  18, 1768.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1768, 
at  the  age  of  eighty.  He  left  MSS.,  several  historical 
iWasetTntifmn  and  other  ftagments,  on  the  Christian 
popQbitkm  of  the  ancient  patriarchate  of  Antioch,  on 


the  nation  of  the  Copts,  on  the  Nestorisns,  and  othtt 
Eastern  sects,  etc.,  which  have  been  publistied  by  Mair 
It  ia  said  that  there  are  still  at  Rome  MSS.  in  his  hand 
writing  enough  to  ffll  100  volumes. 

2.  Joseph  Alotstus,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  pro- 
fessor of  Oriental  languages  at  Rome,  where  he  died, 
Feb.  9, 1782.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Codex 
UtuTffinu  EceUiim  Umteram  (Rome,  174^1766, 18  vols. 
4to).  This  vast  work  was  intended  to  include  all  Ori- 
ental and  Western  liturgies,  but  was  never  completed. 
Still  it  is  of  great  value.  He  also  wrote  a  Commtntti' 
rimt  kitt.'theologicni  dt  Catholidt  §eu  Patriarcki*  CkaU 
daormm  et  Nettorianontm  (RomsB,  1775, 4to) : — DiuertO' 
tio  de  Saeru  Ritibut  (Rome,  1757,  4to): — Comment,  de 
eceUtiit,  eamm  revertntia  et  atylo  (1766,  fol.). 

3.  Stephen  Evodics,  another  nephew  of  Joseph 
Assemani,  was  bom  at  Tripoli  in  S.vria  about  1707. 
He  studied  at  Rome,  and  returned  to  Syria  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Propaganda.  He  was  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Lebanon,  1786,  at  which  his  uncle  acted  as 
legate.  Subsequently  he  spent  some  months  in  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. Having  established  himself  at  Rome,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  assutant  to  his  uncle,  at  the  Vatican,  and  on 
his  nucleus  death  succeeded  him  as  upper  keeper  of  the 
library.  He  also  became  titular  Bishop  of  Apamea.  He 
died  Nov.  24, 1782.  His  literary  reputation  is  not  veiy 
high.  The  only  works  of  any  consequence  which  he 
published  are  the  following:  Bibliotheca  Afediceo^Letu- 
rentiana  et  Palatma  Codicum  JfSS.  Orientalmm  Catah^ 
gtu  (Flor.  1742,  fol.),  with  notes  by  Gori  i—Acta  Sancto- 
rum Afartjprum  OrientcUimn  et  Occidentalium  (Rome^ 
1748,  2  vols.  fol.).  To  this  work,  which  he  compiles 
from  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican,  he  added  the  Actto/ 
iSl^.^^moiS  called ''Stylite'*  in  Chaldaic  and  Latin.  He 
also  liegan  a  general  catalogue  of  the  Vatican  manu- 
scripts, divided  into  three  classes,  Oriental,  Greek  and 
Latin,  Italian  and  other  modem  languages,  of  which, 
however^  he  published  only  the  first  volume,  in  1756, 
the  fire  in  the  Vatican  having  destroyed  his  papers. 
Mai  has  continued  parts  of  this  catalogue  in  his  Scrip- 
torum  Vtterum  nova  colUctio. — Hersog,  i,  5G0. 

Assembly  (in  Heb.  ^rio,  moed',  etc.;  to  Or. 
lKKkii<ria\  a  terra  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  de- 
note a  convocation  or  congregation  of  persons  legally 
called  out  or  summoned.  See  Conoreoatiov.  (1.) 
In  the  usual  or  secular  sense  (Acts  six,  39).  Asia 
Minor,  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  was  divided  into 
several  districts,  each  of  which  had  its  own  legal  as- 
sembly. See  AsiARCH.  Some  of  these  are  referred 
to  by  Cicero,  and  others  by  Pliny,  particularly  the  one 
at  Ephesus.  The  regular  periods  of  such  assemblies, 
it  appears,  were  three  or  four  times  a  month ;  although 
they  were  convoked  extraordinarily  for  the  dispatch 
of  any  urgent  business.  See  Asia  (Mikor).  (2.)  In 
the  Jewish  sense,  the  word  implies  a  religious  meet- 
ing, as  in  a  s^-nagogue  (Matt,  xviii,  17);  and  in  the 
Christian  sense,  a  congregation  of  l>elievers  (1  Cor.  xi, 
18) ;  hence  a  church,  the  Christian  Church,  and  is 
used  of  any  particular  church,  as  that  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  viii,  1)  and  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  26).  See  Stna- 
oooue;  Church. 

Masters  of  Assbmblies  (niSDK  *^^9a,  badlejf' 
atupkoth'y  lords  of  the  goAeringt^  Sept.  o\  wapd  rUtv 
ovyayfidruvy  Vulg.  per  magutrorwn  contUium\  is  a 
phrase  occurring  in  Eccles.  xU,  11,  and  supposed  to  re* 
fer  to  the  master-sjMts  or  associates  of  the  meetings 
of  the  wise  and  curious  (D**732n,  of  the  parallel  clause), 
held  in  Eastern  countries,  and  where  sages  and  philos- 
ophers uttered  their  weighty  sayings.  See  Master. 
The  preacher  endeavored  to  clothe  the  infinitely  wise 
and  perfect  doctrines  which  he  taught  in  proper  Ian* 
guage.  They  were  the  words  of  truth,  and  were  de- 
signed to  prove  quickening  to  the  sluggish  soul  ai 
goads  are  tp  the  dull  ox  (Acts  ii,  87).  They  were  re- 
ceived from  the  one  great  shepherd  or  teacbar,  anC 
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eame  with  great  power  as  the  sayings  of  the  most  wise 
and  eloquent  of  their  learned  assemblies ;  and  they 
would  take  hold  of  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men, 
holding  them  to  the  obedience  of  the  truth,  as  nails 
driven  through  a  sound  board  firmly  bind  and  fasten 
it  where  we  will  (see  Stuart,  Comment,  in  loc.).  Heng- 
stenberg,  however  {CammetU.  in  loc.),  fancifully  under- 
stands  the  participatort  in  tha  sacred  eoUection  (or  apo- 
thegms of  Scripture)  to  be  meant.    See  Ecclbsiastbs. 

Assembly,  General,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  United  States,  denotes  the  highest  court  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  It  diffiBrs  from  the  Anglican 
Convocation  at  once  in  its  constitution  and  in  its 
powers,  representing  as  it  does  both  the  lay  and  the 
clerical  elements  in  the  Church,  and  possessing  su- 
preme legislative  and  Judicial  authority  in  all  matters 
purely  ecclesiastical.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  consists  of  representa- 
tives, clerical  and  lay,  from  all  the  presbyteries  of  the 
Church.  The  royal  burghs  of  Scotland  also  return 
elders  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  each  of  the  Scottish  universities  sends  a 
representative.  The  Assembly  meets  once  a  year  in 
the  middle  of  May,  at  Edinburgh,  and  sits  fbr  ten  days. 
Its  deliberations  are  presided  over  by  a  moderator, 
whose  election  is  the  first  step  in  the  proceedin<^,  after 
a  sermon  by  his  predecessor.  In  former  times  this 
office  was  sometimes  filled  by  laymen  t  among  others, 
in  1567,  by  George  Buchanan.  In  modem  times  the 
moderator  is  always  a  clergyman.  84  presbyteries, 
composing  16  synods,  return  members  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  Its 
relation  to  the  state  is  represented  by  a  royal  commis- 
sioner, who  exercises  no  function  in  the  Assembly  be- 
3'ond  that  of  adding  b}'  his  presence  the  sanction  of  the 
civil  authority  to  its  proceedings.  The  other  function- 
aries are  a  principal  and  a  deputy  cleric,  both  clergy- 
men, a  procurator,  and  an  agent.  All  business  not 
dispatched  during  the  session  of  the  Assembly  is  re- 
ferred to  a  commission,  with  the  moderator  as  con- 
vener, which  meets  immediately  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Assembly,  and  again  quarterly.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  has 
16  synods,  comprising  71  presbyteries,  and  of  the  Irish 
Presbyterian  Church,  are  similarly  constituted,  the 
principal  point  of  difference  being  the  absence  of  the 
royal  commissioner.  See  Pbesbytery;  Synod; 
Free  Church.  For  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  see  Pres- 
byterian Church. — Chambers,  Encyclopoediq,  s.  v. 

Assembly  of  Divines.    See  Westminster. 

Asser,  or  more  correctly  Ashd,  the  principal  au- 
thor of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  He  was  l>om  at  Bab- 
ylon A.D.  853  (A.M.  411B).  His  Jewish  biographers 
relate  that  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  college  of 
Sori,  in  Babylon,  at  the  age  of  fourteen !  Ho  held 
this  post  till  his  death  in  426.  Rabbi  Abraham  ben- 
Dior  asserts,  in  his  Kabbalah^  p.  68,  that  since  the  days 
of  Rabbi  Jehuda-IIannasi,  or  Rabbenu-Hakkadosb,  in 
no  one  but  Ashe  had  been  combined  at  once  knowledge 
of  the  law,  piety,  humility,  and  magnificence.  His 
fame  attracted  to  his  lectures  many  thousands  of  stu- 
dents. The  expositions  of  the  Mishna  which  he  de- 
livered in  his  lectures  were  collected,  and  form  the 
basis  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud.  The  continuation 
was  the  work  of  his  duciples  and  followers :  it  was 
completed  seventy-three  years  after  the  death  of  Ashe 
by  R.  Jos6,  president  of  the  college  of  Pumbedita  in 
Babylon.  (Compare  the  Ttenuuh  David^  first  part,  in 
the  years  4127  and  4187 ;  Sepher  Juckai.n^  fol.  117 ; 
HaUckoih  Olam,  p.  18;  Wolfii  Bibliotheca  JJtbrcea,  i, 
224.)    See  Talmud. 

Asser,  a  learned  monk  of  St.  David's,  whence  (the 
name  of  that  place  in  Latin  being  written  Menapia  or 
Menevia)  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Asserius 
Meneveksis.    Asser  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Al- 1 


fM  the  Great,  as  is  generaUy  beliaved,  fai  or  abnA 
the  year  880,  but  probably  earlier,  merely  fhmi  tiis 
reputation  of  his  learning.  His  name  is  preserved  by 
his  Annales  Berwn  GeMarum  ./Elfredi  Mag«i,-^Cvi% 
Hiii,  Lit,  anno  890 ;  Enff.  Cjfdop,    See  Autbed. 

Asses,  Feast  o£    See  Feast  of  Asses. 

Assessment  (M^^  or  nXT^?;  also  D3^  snd 
D*^379)  among  the  Israelites  was  of  two  kinds :  (a)  Ec- 
clesiastical.— According  to  Exod.  xxx,  13,  each  Is« 
raelite  (over  twenty  years  old)  was  obliged  to  oootrib* 
ute  yearly  a  silver  half-shekel  (a  didrachm,  aboat  39 
cents)  to  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  6).     This  tax  ex. 
isted  still  in  full  force  after  the  Babylonian  exile  (Xstt 
xvii,  24;  comp.  Philo,  Opp,  iii,  224;  Josephus,  ITor, 
vii,  6,  6),  and  all  Jews  residing  in  pislesttne  were  un- 
der the  obligation  of  paying  it  (Josephus,  AnL  xviiL 
9,  1).     See  generally  the  Mishna  (Shekalin,  ii,  4),  ac- 
cording to  which  this  payment  became  doe  between 
the  15th  and  25th  of  Adar  (in  March  or  April).    See 
Temple.    After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Je> 
rusalem,  the  Jews  were  obliged  by  a  decree  of  the  En»- 
peror  Vespasian  to  pay  this  sum  yearly  for  the  msio- 
tenance  of  the  Capitoline  at  Rome  (Joseph.  War,  vii,  6, 
6 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixvi,  7,  p.  1082).     An  increase  of  the 
temple-tax,  which  the  pressure  of  circnmstaDces  ap- 
pears to  have  compelled,  is  mentioned  in  Keh.  x,  33 
(see  Rambach,  In  loc.).     Besides  this,  there  were  fbr 
the  support  of  the  Temple  certain  definite  assenoieati 
(2  Kings  xii,  4),  such  as  the  titlies,  first-fhiits,  and 
first-bom  offerings  (see  each  of  these  in  alphabeticsl 
order).     Yet,  on  account  of  the  great  fertOity  of  the 
soil  and  the  original  proprietorship  of  each  Isrsdite 
over  it,  these  sacred  laws  were  certainly  not  oneivos, 
however  much  they  may  resemble  direct  imposts  iqMi 
the  citizens  of  modem  states.    (6)  Civil. — Of  these  oo 
trace  appears  prior  to  the  introduction  of  royalty.    But 
the  kings  not  only  required  liege  duties  (1  Sam.  vis, 
12, 16),  but  also  tribute  in  kind  (1  Sam.  viii,  15),  from 
which  exemption  was  allowed  only  in  certain  cases  (1 
Sam.  xvii,  25),  and  likewise  personal  service  (Amos  vii, 
1),  as  well  as  a  capitation-tax  in  extraordinair  emer- 
gencies (2  Kings  XV,  20;  xxiii,  85).     They  also  re- 
ceived voluntary  presents  fh>m  their  snbjecta  and  chief 
vassals  (1  Sam.  x,  27;  xvi,  20;  1  Kingi  z,  25;  2 
Chron.  ix,  24;  xvii,  5),  as  is  still  customary  in  the 
East.     See  Kino  ;  Qipt.     Crown-lands  (or  royal  pri- 
vate property?)  seem  also  to  be  alluded  to  (1  Kings 
iv,  27  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  26  sq. ;  xxvi,  10  sq.),  as 
well  as  tolls  on  goods  in  transit  (1  Kings  x,  15),  and 
even  regal  privileges  and  monopolies  of  a  oommeroal 
character  (1  Kings  x,  28 ;  comp.  ix,  26  sq. ;  xxii,  49). 
During  the  exile  and  later,  the  Jews  of  Mesttne  paU 
taxes  of  various  kinds  to  their  foreign  masters,  and  so 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews  under  the  Chaldman  regents 
(see  Josephus,  Ant,  x,  9,  1  and  3).     As  Penian  taxes 
levied  upon  the  new  Jewish  colonies  are  mentkoed 
(Ezra  iv,  13,  20;  vii,  24),  mxi,  trOmie,  iba,  ezctse^ 
and  "Tlbsi,  toll  (Sept.  and  Joseph.  Ant,  xi,  2, 1,  in  gen- 
eral ^poi,  dvHet;  as  the  Anth.  Vers.  *' tribute**  for 
the  first  two,  **custom"  fbr  the  last).     The  distincdaa 
between  these  terms,  it  is  trae,  is  not  at  aU  dear;  the 
foregoing  renderings  follow  the  etymology;  the  la* 
term  ('^fl,  haktk')  signifying  way-money  (fhm  T|^, 
to  ffo\  the  second  (iba,  5e2oO)  eonsumptiom^^a*  (tnm 
nba,  to  consume) ;  the  first  (H^p,  middak'\  the  direct 
(ground  or  income)  tax  (apportionmentj  from  TTVS^  to 
measure  out),  which  individuals  had  to  pay  (oimip.  Lat. 
ciemmsum),  as  Grotius  and  Cocceius  have  sappoaed 
(see  Gesenius,  ^efr.  Lex.  s.  w.  severally).   Aben-Esim^s 
interpretation  of  this  last  by  caWfa-iax  has  no  good 
foundation.    The  governors  increased  the  severe  tax- 
ation of  the  people  (Neh.  ix,  87)  by  many  addilMMBal 
assumptions  of  extortion  (Neh.  v,  15).     We  find 
tion  (Ezra  vi,  8;  vii,  20  sq.)  of  royal  excheq^ 
The  priests  and  Levites  were  (under  Aitaxerxaa  ?) 
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empt  from  Uxes  (Em  vii,  24).  In  the  Ptolemaic  pe- 
riod of  the  Kgyptinji  role  over  Palestine  instances  occnr 
of  the  &rming  or  leasing  out  of  the  collection  of  the 
pablic  revennes  (toUs?)  to  the  highest  bidder  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xil,  4,  1,  4  and  6).  The  yearly  rent  of  all  such 
dues  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine  amounted  under 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  to  16  talents  of  silver;  and  we  may 
easily  imagine  what  vexation  it  occasioned  when  the 
taxes  reached  so  enormous  a  sum  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  4, 
5).  Imposts  by  the  Sjfrian  rulers  of  PaJestine  are  also 
named  (1  Mace  x,  29;  xi,  35;  xiii,  89).  They  con- 
si^ed  in  the  levy  of  duties  (jpupoi)  upon  salt  (rifu) 
aAoc) ;  the  royal  tribute  (ors^voi,  crown  duM,  comp. 
the  Lat,  *^aumm  ooronarium,*'  see  Adams's  Rom,  Ant, 
i,  295;  in  a  rescript  of  Antiochns  the  Great  [Joseph. 
Ant.  xil,  B,  3]  this  assessment  is  called  technically  cri- 
favintQ  ^Qpoq.  At  first  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  bring 
a  gold  '^crown*piece"  as  the  [expected]  "gift,"  but 
afterward  it  might  be  rendered  in  any  coin ;  such  a 
regal  due  is  indicated  in  2  Mace,  iv,  9);  the  third  of 
the  seed  (rpirov  r^  tntopa^'),  and  the  half  of  the  prod- 
ace  of  the  trees  (^/lun;  rov  Kopwov  rov  J^vXivov),  these 
latter  being  payments  in  kind  common  to  most  nations 
of  antiquity  (comp.  Pausan.  iv,  14, 8 ;  see  the  HaU.  En- 
cjfdop.  xxi,  90).  There  existed  also  tolls  and  poll- 
taxes  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  S,  8;  xiii,  8,  8),  as  these  are 
not  classed  under  the  usual  name  (jpopot)  of  imposts 
(on  1  Maoc  x,  38|  see  Michaelis  in  loc.).  The  priests 
and  Leyites  mostly  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  these 
asscasments  (Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  8,  8).  Letting  out  of 
the  (royal)  ground-rents  (of  single  districts)  was  also, 
at  tUs  time,  not  uncommon  (1  Mace,  xi,  28 ;  xiii,  15). 
A  species  of  forced  contribution  also  appears  to  be  re- 
UmA  to  (1  Mace,  xv,  81).  Jnd«a  was  first  brought 
under  tribute  (vxorfXi^c  ^pov^  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  4, 4; 
perhapa,  however,  this  refers  to  Jerusalem  only)  to  the 
Romans  by  Pompey,  although  the  country  as  yet  does 
noc  seem  to  have  been  subject  to  a  3*early  payment, 
bat  rather  to  occasional  exactions  at  the  caprice  of  the 
governor  in  power  at  the  time.  The  regular  taxes 
were  raised  by  the  native  princes  (whether  yearly 
is  uncertain,  comp.  Appian,  Civ,  v,  75;  but  the  Ro- 
mans were  accustomed  to  impose  tribute  upon  their 
dependencies,  1  Mace,  viii,  7;  2  Mace,  viii,  10),  and 
Jnlins  Cssar  ordained  this  by  a  special  decree  (Joseph. 
A  nt,  xiv,  10,  5  sq. ;  comp.  22).  These  revenues  were 
not  inconsiderable  (Joseph.  Ant,  xix,  8,  2),  and  were 
derived  partly  from  royal  lands  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  10, 
€),  partly  from  the  ground  and  income  taxes  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XV,  9,  1;  10,  4;  xvii,  2,  1;  8, 4.  Josephus,  Ant, 
xix,  6, 3,  likewise  mentions  a  house-tax,  either  a  duty 
upon  the  simple  dwelling,  or  the  premises  in  general), 
and  partly  from  tolls  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  10, 6, 22) ;  and 
under  the  Herods  were  also  added  vexy  oppressive  city 
taxes  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvii,  8,  4 ;  comp.  xviii,  4^  8).  In 
additaon  to  all  these,  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of  their 
partisan  war&re  against  the  Romans,  were  compelled 
to  pay  many  special  war  taxes  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv,  11, 
S).  Aa  at  first  singlei  parts  of  JudsM,  and  finally  the 
whole  country,  came  under  the  immediate  Roman  gov- 
emmentt  the  Jews  were  obliged  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xii, 
64),  like  other  Roman  provinces  (see  Savigny,  in  the 
Abkamdl.  der  Berl.  Aiademie,  1822  and  1828,  Histor.- 
philol.  Class,  p.  27  sq.),  to  pay  the  ground  and  head 
tax  (Matt,  xxii,  17),  with  a  view  to  which  a  census  and 
assessment  had  already  been  made  oqt  by  Augustus 
(Lokeii,  1, 2;  comp.  Acts  v,  87;  see  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii, 
1,  1) ;  moreover,  tlie  city  consumption  excise  (in  Je- 
rusalem) continued  still  for  a  long  time  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xviii,  4,  8),  and  the  tolls  (on  ^poQ  and  riXoCi  the  Lat. 
tributum  and  vsetigal^  Rom.  xiii,  7,  see  Kype,  Obssrv, 
ii,  183  sq.),  which  were  considerable  along  the  com- 
mercial routes  (especially  between  Damascus  and  Ptol- 
cmais)  and  at  the  sea-ports,  and  also  from  the  export  of 
balsam  and  cotton,  were  exacted  as  elsewhere.  See 
Custom.  These  united  imposts,  but  especially  the 
capitation-tax  (Appian,  8ifr.  60),  severely  oppressed 
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the  people  (Tacit.  Annals,  ii,  42),  particularly,  no 
doubt,  because  they  were  not  apportioned  according  to 
an  exact  ratio  of  taxation ;  and,  in  addition,  the  pro- 
curators, who  superintended  the  collection,  and  were 
responsible  for  the  return  of  the  duties  into  the  impe- 
rial treasury,  as  well  as  the  principal  collectors  them- 
selves (one  such,  ^opmv  ticXoycuCt  under  the  Emperor 
Caius,  Ly  the  name  of  Capito,  is  depicted  in  Phiio,  ii, 
575,  comp.  825  eq.),  in  various  ways  made  use  of  ex- 
tortion. See  PoBUCAV.  The  power  of  remitting  tax- 
es, where  circumstances  rendered  it  reasonable,  be- 
longed, under  the  direct  Roman  rule,  only  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  Syria  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  4,  8).  See,  gener- 
ally, P.  Zom,  Historiajisci  Jud.  sub  itnperio  vet.  Roman. 
(Alton.  1734 ;  also  in  Ugolini  Thuaur.  xxvi) ;  Jest, 
G€sch,  d.  Israelit,  1.  Anhang,  p.  49  eq.  — Winer,  i,  4. 
See  Census;  Tax. 

As'shtir  (Heb.  Athshur\  1!ir »,  prob.  i.  q.  1!lTS8$, 
a  step;  Sept.  'Aaoovp  and  'Aaoovptoi;  Auth.  Vers. 
"Asshur,"  in  Gen.  x,  11;  Num.  xxiv,  22,  24;  1 
Chron.  i,  17 ;  Eaek.  xxvii,  28 ;  xxxii,  22 ;  Hos.  xiv, 
3;  **A8Sur"inE«raiv,  2;  Psa.  Ixxxui,  8 ;  "Assyr- 
ian" or  "Assyrians"  in  Psa.  xiv,  25;  xix, 23;  xxx, 
81;  xxxi,  8;  Hi,  4;  Lsm.  v,  6;  Ezek.  xvi,28;  xxiii, 
9,  12,  28;  Hos.  v,  13;  xi,6;  xii,  1;  Mic.  v,  5,  6; 
elsewhere  and  usually  "Assyria"  in  very  many  oc- 
currences) appears  in  the  O.  T.  to  be  the  name  (1.) 
properly  (Gen.  x,  11 ;  see  Michaelis,  Spic.  i,  235  sq. ; 
Vater,  Comm.  i,  125,  in  loc.)  of  a  state  in  Western  Asis, 
difierent  from  Babylonia  (^binar),  of  which  it  was  ac- 
ccunted  a  colony.  The  metropolis  was  Nineveh  (q. 
v.),  i.  c.  the  Ninas  of  the  Greeks  *  l)esides  which  the 
cities  Resen,  Rehoboth,  and  Calnah  (q.  v.  severally) 
are  named,  apparently  as  included  in  the  same  db- 
trict,  although  the  signification  and  application  of  these 
names  are  uncertain.  (2.)  In  the  books  of  the  Kings 
(and  the  prophets)  it  designates  a  victorious  and  ty- 
rannical  kingdom,  which  (according  to  2  Kings  xviii, 
11)  included  also  Mesoprtumia,  Media  (ccmp.  Isa.  vii, 
20;  X,  8,  9;  xxii,  26),  &s  well  as  (according  to  2 
Kings  xvii,  20;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  U)  Balylonia,  and 
whose  inhabitants  are  described  (Ezek.  xxiii,  6,  17, 
28)  as  wealthy  (Nineveh  being  a  mart,  Nah.  iii,  16, 
the  entrepot  between  the  eastern  and  western  trade), 
but  also  arrogant  (Isa.  x,  9  rq. ;  Zach.  x,  11),  and  oc- 
cupying a  fertile  tract  (Isa.  xviii,  2,  7 ;  Nah.  iii,  19). 
It  is  the  region  also  well  known  to  the  Greeks  as  ^«- 
syria  (once,  Mic.  v,  5,  called  "the  land  of  Nimrod"), 
which,  together  with  its  capital  Ninns,  was  destroyed 
by  the  Medes  and  Chaldasans.  As  in  the  Bible,  we 
find  likewise  (a.)  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  Assyr- 
ia ('A(T<n/pi'o,  Ptol.  vi,  1;  oftener  'Arovpia,  Strabo, 
xvi,  507,  or  'Ari'pia,  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii,  28)  named  as 
the  countr}'  shut  in  on  the  north  by  the  high  mountain 
range  (Mt.  Niphates)  of  Armenia,  on  the  south  almost 
entirely  level,  watered  b}*  several  rivers,  and  hence 
very  fruitful ;  which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Me- 
dia, on  the  south  by  Susiana  and  Babylonia,  on  the 
west  (by  means  of  the  Tigris)  by  Mesopotamia,  and 
now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Kurdis- 
tan (comp.  Plin.  v,  13;  Strabo,  xvi,  736;  see  Bern- 
hard,  ad  Dionys,  Perieg,  p.  739).  (5.)  Far  oftener  As- 
syria was  the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  pro- 
vincial satrapy  of  the  Penian  empire,  consisting  of 
the  Joint  districts  Assyria  and  Babylonia  (Herod,  i, 
178;  comp.  106;  Strabo,  xvi,  507;  Ammian.  Marc, 
xxiii,  20),  including  Mesopotamia  (Arrian,  Alex,  vii, 
21,  2 ;  Ammian.  Mare,  xxiv,  2),  and  even  extended  at 
times  its  name  to  a  part  of  Asia  Minor  (Dionys.  Pe- 
rieg. 975 ;  comp.  Mannert,  Y,  ii,  424  sq.).  Assyria 
Proper  (Herod,  i,  102,  "the  Assyrians  who  live  in 
Ninus")  is,  on  the  other  hand,  called  Adiabene  (Plin. 
V,  13,  6;  Strabo,  xvi,  512;  Ammian.  Marc,  xxiii,  6; 
in  the  Syriac,  Chedib^  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Or.  Ill,  ii, 
708;  by  the  Talmudists,  Chadib,  3''7n;  comp.  Dik, 
the  Arabic  name  of  two  streams  of  this  province.  Bo- 
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senmOller,  AUertk,  I,  ii,  113),  which  wat  only  a  pror- 
mce  of  Assjrria,  lying  between  Arrapachitis  and  the 
Garamaans  (Plin.  vi,  16;  Mannert,  V,  ii,  450  Bq.)> 
See  Babylonia  ;  Mesopotamia. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  for  the  ancient  accounts  are  not  only  scanty, 
but  confused,  and  in  some  cases  contradictory,  so 
that  the  most  deserving  efforts  of  modem  (especially 
recent)  scholars  have  scarcely  availed  to  clear  it  up 
(see  Schrder,  Imperium  Babykm,  tt  Nini  ex  fMmnment, 
antiq.  Frckf.  1726;  Uhland,  Chronologia  sacra  m  pro* 
dp,  ehron,  tt  hist,  Babylon,  Assyr,  monumentis  vindi- 
cata^  Tubing.  1763).  The  Biblical  notices,  which  em- 
brace but  a  small  part  of  its  history,  do  not  form  a 
connected  whole  with  those  of  profane  (Greek)  au- 
thors. According  to  the  former  (Gen.  x,  10)  the  king- 
dom of  Assyria  was  founded  by  Nimrod  (q.  v.)  of 
Babylon,  but  its  princes  are  not  named  earlier  than 
the  Israelitish  king  Menahem  (2  Kings  xv,  19  sq.),  and 
they  appear  subsequently  in  the  hostile  collisions  with 
the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms  (comp.  Hos.  v,  13 ;  vii,  11). 
Those  thus  mentioned  are  the  following :  (1.)  /W  (2 
Kings,  as  above),  who  exacted  tribute  (B.C.  769)  of 
Israel  (under  Menahem).  (2.)  TigUuh-PUeser  (2  Kings 
xvi,  7-10 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii,  16  sq.),  in  the  time  of  Ahaz 
of  Judah  and  Pekah  of  Israel,  the  latter  of  whom,  with 
his  ally  Rezin  (of  Damascene  Syria),  was  beaten  by 
him  (as  a  mercenary  ally  of  Ahaz),  and  many  of  their 
subjects  carried  into  captivity  (B.C.  739).  (3.)  Skal- 
maneser^  who  (B.C.  720)  overthrew  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  and  carried  away  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  into 
exile  (2  Kings  xvii,  5  sq. ;  xviii,  9).  Judah  was  also 
tributar}'  to  him  (2  Kings  xviii,  7).  Media  and  Per- 
sia formed  part  of  this  Assyrian  king's  dominions  (2 
Kings  xviii,  11),  and  he  made  successful  incursions 
against  Phoenicia  (Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  14,  2).  (4.)  Sen- 
nacheriby  who  (B.C.  713)  appeared  before  Jerusalem 
under  Hezekiah  after  an  attack  upon  E^'pt  (2  Kings 
xviii,  13  sq. ;  xix,  39 ;  Tsa.  xvii,  xviii).  (3.)  Ejar- 
haddon  (B.C.  post  712),  the  son  of  the  preceding  (2 
Kings  xix,  87;  Isa.  xxxvii,  38;  Ezra  iv,  2).  There 
is,  moreover,  mention  made  of  Sargon  (only  Isa.  xx, 
1),  who  probably  reigned  but  for  a  short  time  between 
Shalmaneser  and  Sennacherib  (B.C.  715).  None  of 
these  names  except  Sennacherib  (Sanacharlh^  ISava- 
Xa(M/3oc,  Herod,  ii,  141),  the  contemporary  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Setho  (comp.  Berosus,  in  Joseph.  Ant. 
X,  1,  4),  occur  in  Grecian  authors  (allusion  is  made 
tp  Shalmaneser  in  the  passage  cited  by  Joseph.  Ani, 
ix,  14,  2,  from  Menander  the  Ephesian,  although  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  extract).  Moreover,  Cte- 
sias  (in  Diod.  Sic.  ii ;  comp.  Ag^thias,  De  rehus  Jus- 
tiniani^  2),  Julius  Africanus,  Eusebius  (Chron,  Armen, 
i,  98  sq.,  599 ;  ii,  15  sq.),  and  Syncellus  begin  thefar 
series  of  proper  Assyrian  kings,  whose  empire  ex- 
tended during  its  prime  to  the  Euphrates  (although 
the  notices  in  the  Hebrew  writers  from  the  time  of 
David  are  silent  respecting  its  growth),  with  Ninus 
(Belus),  and  close  it  (260  years  before  Cyrus)  with 
Sardanapalus  (after  a  duration  of  6520  years,  accord- 
ing to  Herod,  i,  95,  130;  of  1306  [1360]  years  accord- 
ing to  Ctesias,  in  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  21,  28;  of  1460  yean 
according  to  Syncellus,  p.  165;  of  1240  3*ears  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  Chron.  Armen.  ii,  16, 167)  or  (in  Syn- 
cellus) Thonoscon-CoIerus(Euseb.  Chron.  ii,  167,  places 
this  Sardanapalus  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II,  and 
makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Lycurgus).  From  thb 
point  they  begin,  with  Arbaces,  the  conqueror  of  Sar- 
danapalus, a  new  Median  dynasty  (comp.  Athen.  xii, 
628  sq.),  which  is  continued  down  to  Astyages  (Marsh- 
am,  Can.  Chron.  p.  517  sq.,  625  sq. ;  Vignoles,  Chro- 
noloffiej  ii,  161  sq.).  Herodotus,  who,  however,  gives 
merely  general  references  to  Assyrian  history,  names 
(i,  98  sq.)  as  the  first  independent  king  of  Media,  De- 
joces  (comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  x,  2,  2),  and  reckons  to 
Astyages  only  y^fir  (comp.  Dion.  Hal.  i,  2)  Median 
princes,  including  Astyages  (according  to  him,  these 


four  Median  kings  reigned  150  years;  accordmgto 
Diod.  Sic.  the  Median  kingdom  lasted  from  Arbeca 
over  282  years ;  according  to  S}*ncellas,  275  yean^ 
according  to  Eusebius,  259  years ;  the  statements  of 
Ctesias  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  those  of  Herod- 
otus; see  Larcher,  Chronoiog.  zu  Herod,  p.  144  fq.; 
Volney,  Chronol.  i Herod,  p.  199  sq.).  Now,  m  or- 
der to  reconcile  the  Biblical  notices  with  those  of  the 
Greek  hbtorians  and  chronographers,  nearly  all  mod- 
em investigators  of  history  have  been  compelled  to 
assume  a  new  A  ssgrian  empire  (subsequent  to  this  Sar- 
danapalus), which  Herodotus  appears  to  sustain,  ii 
as  much  as  after  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  under  Vitji^ 
ces  he  still  constantly  speaks  of  a  not  inconsiderabie 
(comp.  i,  102)  Assyrian  kingdom,  with  Ninus  u  iti 
capital,  which  (but  with  the  exception  of  the  Babyle- 
nian  portion,  wA^v  r^c  Ba(3v\uviti^  fioiptK)  Cyazsicf 
first  (i,  106)  subdued  (comp.  Gatterer,  Handb.  p.  2S8 
sq. ;  Beck,  Weltgesch.  i,  605  sq. ;  Jahn,  ArckSoL  II,  i, 
184 ;  Einl.  If,  ii,  605 ;  Bredow,  Handistek,  p.  192,  sq.; 
Kannegiesser,  in  the  Hail,  Eneydop.  vi,  181  sq. ;  Kaa- 
mer.  Varies,  i,  98 ;  in  vain  opposed  by  Hartmann.  in 
the  AUg.  LU.-Zrit.  1813,  No.  89 ;  and  ZMsguisl.  Etnlek. 
p.  146  sq.).  The  late  independence  of  Assyria,  which, 
in  consequence  of  this  Median  revolution,  had  become 
for  a  long  time  merely  a  satrapy  (comp.  Sjmcellin, 
Chron.  p.  206),  must  have  been  established  be/on 
B.C.  769,  which  is  the  latest  date  assignable  to  Pol; 
Tiglath-Pileser  succeeded  in  conquering  Western  Asia; 
Shalmaneser  (B.C.  cir.  728)  was  already  master  of 
Babylon  and  Media  (2  Kings  xvii,  24;  xviii,  11),  and 
extended  the  Assyrian  rulo  (Menander  Epbes.  in  Jo- 
seph.  ut  sup.)  in  the  west  (as  far  as  Phcenicia) ;  and 
Sennacherib  even  attacked  Egypt  (Herod,  ii,  141),  bat 
was  compelled  to  retire.  The  attempt  of  the  Babrio- 
nians  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  .y- 
83rrians  was  not  3'et  successful (£useb.Cikn»i.  Armen. i, 
42  sq.) ;  but  under  Esarhaddon  the  empire  appear*  to 
have  declined.  Babvlonia  renewed  her  efforts  to  free 
herself  from  the  Assyrian  yoke,  as  Media  (under  Dqo- 
ces,  according  to  Herod.)  had  eariier  done  (perhspsdur- 
ing  Sennacherib's  campaigns  in  the  West),  and  fiaaDj 
(B.C.  625)  the  Median  king  C^-axares  (probably  «idi 
Babylonian  aid ;  see  Abyden.  in  £usel».  Chnm,  p.  M) 
took  and  destroyed  Ninus  (Herod,  i,  103,  106;  Oder- 
haus,  De  rtgno  Assyr,  Hans.  1700).     See  Nuceveh. 

The  lately  discovered  abstract  of  Assyrian  history 
in  the  Armenian  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  enables  as  to 
connect  it  more  closely  with  the  Biblical  notices,  al- 
though they  by  no  means  agree  entirely  with  ejcb 
other.  In  the  extracts  bv  Alexander  Polvhistor  from 
Berosus  (in  Euseb.  Chron,  Armen,  i,  44  sq.),  Assynsa 
kings  (of  the  later  period)  are  named  in  the  foUoviog 
series:  Phul  (more  than  520  yean  after  Semirsmi^); 
Sanherib,  IS  years ;  Asordam,  8  years ;  Samranghes, 
21  years;  his  brother,  21  years;  Nabapalassar,  iHI 
years;  Nabucodrossor  (Nebuchadnezsar),  41  yean- 
Yet  Sardanapal  is  mentioned  (p.  44)  as  having  engs^ 
his  son  Nabucodrossor  in  a  matrimonial  allianee  vitk 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Asdahages  (Astyages). 
Abydcnus  gives  (Euseb.  Chron,  Armen,  i,  63  sq.)  the 
AssjTian  princes  in  the  following  order:  Saaberib, 
Nergilus  (Adrameles),  Axerdls,  Sardanapallns,  Ssra- 
cus.  This  last  introduced  a  barbarian  army  fW»  b^ 
yond  the  sea,  and  sent  his  general,  Bosaloesor  (Nabo- 
polassar),  to  Babylon ;  but  the  latter  set  himsdf  op  ^ 
King  of  Babylonia,  and  married  his  son  Nabocadrcv- 
sor  to  the  daughter  of  the  Median  Prince  Astyages 
and  thus  Nineveh  was  overthrown.  With  the  poeitioa 
which  both  these  references  assign  to  SaidaDapalna 
(after  Sennacherib)  essentially  agrees  Moses  Cfaofvo- 
sts  (who,  however,  probably  miJces  Saidanapslns  a 
contemporary  of  the  Median  Arbaces).  This  so  di8»- 
grees  with  the  accounts  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  sod 
Syncellus  (see  Baumgarten,  AUgem.  WeUhiti.  vx,i^\ 
as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  second  Sardanapalas 
(see  Soidas,  s.  v. ;  the  name  is  perhaps  ratlier  a  royal 
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title  thftn  a  penonal  appellatioii ;  comp.  Roeenm&ller, 
AUerlh,  I,  ii,  129).  Othenrite  the  revolution  of  De- 
Joces  will  UXL  during  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  about 
the  same  time  when  the  Babylonians  also  revolted 
under  Merodacb-Baladan  (q.  v.).  See  Chaldjuk  ; 
SE!ffKACBEBiB.   In  Persian  caneiform  (q.  v.)  the  name 

is  written  fff  /^f  ^f^"  31  TfT  •  ""^  '*****~' 
oomp.  the  'Arv^a  of  Db  Cass.,  'Armtpia  of  Strabo. 
(See  Herts,  Cat  of  Aatgr,  md  Bab,  Ant.  Lond.  1862.) 
—Winer,  i,  102.     Comp.  Asstbia. 

ABshn'rim  (Gen.  zxv,  8).    See  AsnuRiTB. 

AaaidaD'an  (only  in  the  plur.  'Am^aioi,  Vulg.  At- 
tidai^  prob.  £or  D^^T^^pn,  chcuidim\  taints)  occurs  only 
in  the  Apocrypha  (1  Mace.  U,  42;  vii,  18;  2  Mace, 
xir,  18),  where  it  is  applied  to  the  body  of  zealous  and 
devoted  men  who  nee  at  the  signal  for  armed  resistance 
given  by  Mattathias,  the  lather  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
who,  under  him  and  his  successors,  upheld  with  the 
sword  the  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and 
stemmed  the  advancing  tide  of  Grecian  manners  and 
Idolatries.  The  epithet  evidently  designates  a  section 
of  the  orthodox  Jews  (1  Mace  ii,  42,  v.  r.  'lovimiav 
probably  by  correction),  as  distinguished  from  **the 
unpious"  (o«  atff/3fic,  1  Mace  Ui,  8;  vi,  21;  vii,  6, 
etcX  "'  the  lawless"  (ol  avofAoi,  1  Mace,  iii,  6 ;  ix,  23, 
etc.X  **the  transgressors"  (ol  irapdvo/ioi,  1  Mace,  i, 
11,  etc.);  that  is,  the  Hellenising  faction.  When 
Bsccbides  came  against  Jerusalem,  they  used  their  in- 
fluence (1  Mace,  vil,  18,  irputTO%.  ol  'Atni,  r/tfav  iv  viocc 
'Iffpo^A)  to  conclude  a  peace,  because  **a  priest  of  the 
seed  oi  Aaron"  (Aldmus)  was  with  him,  and  sixty  of 
them  fell  by  his  treachery.  See  Alcimip.  The  Jews 
at  a  latar  period  gave  the  name  of  Ckatidnn  to  those  pi- 
ous persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of  austeri- 
ties and  religions  exercises  in  the  hope  of  hastening  the 
eomini;  of  the  MessUh,  and  of  making  an  atonement  for 
their  own  sins  and  for  the  sins  of  others  (see  Solomon 
MaimoD.  Memoirt,  Berlin,  1792).  The  name  of  Chasi- 
dim  haa  also  been  assumed  by  a  Jewish  sect  which  orig- 
inated in  Poland  about  a  hundred  years  since,  who  took 
as  the  basis  of  their  mystical  system  the  doctrines  of 
the  cabalistic  book  Zohar  (Beer,  in  Ertch  und  Gruber, 
s.  V.  CbassidSer),  and  which  still  subsists  (see  the  Pm- 
ay  CsfdeptedtOj  s.  ▼.  Assidians).  The  ideas  connected 
with  this  later  appropriation  of  the  term  have,  by  an 
obviooa  association,  bieen  carried  back  to  and  connect- 
ed with  the  Chasidim  or  Assidieans  who  joined  Matta- 
thias, and  who  have  generally  been  regarded  as  a  sect 
Babelsting  at  that  time.  No  such  sect,  however,  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  treating  of  the  affairs  of  that  pe- 
riod; and  the  texts  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees 
which  refer  to  them  afford  no  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  Aaaidsans  formed  a  sect  distinct  from  other  pious 
and  faithful  Jews.  Yet  they  may  have  existed  as  an 
undefined  party  before  the  Maccabsoan  rising,  and 
were  probably  thereupon  bound  by  some  peculiar  vow 
to  the  external  observance  of  the  Law  (1  Mace,  ii,  42, 
irowna^ta^i  nf  vofUfi),  They  seem  afterward  to 
have  been  merg^ed  in  the  general  body  of  the  faithful 
(2  Idacc  xiv,  6,  ok  Xcyo/iivoc  ru>v  'loviaiutv  'Acn^acoi, 
My  aftiyttrat  'lovfaQ  6  Manca/Sacoc  •  •  •)•  '^^  anal- 
ogona  Hebrew  term  Chasidim  (=oi  cv9i/3c7cf  ot  ootoi) 
occurs  in  various  passages  of  Scripture  appellatively 
for  good  and  pions  men  (Psa.  cxlv,  10 ;  cxlix,  1 ;  Isa. 
Ivii,  1 ;  Mic.  vii,  2),  but  is  never  applied  to  any  sect 
or  body  of  men.  Upon  the  whole,  in  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  collateral  information,  it  seems  the  safest 
course  to  conclude  that  the  Assidsaans  were  a  body  of 
eminently  sealons  men,  devoted  to  the  Law,  who  join- 
ed >Iattathias  very  early,  and  remained  the  constant 
adherent!  of  him  and  his  son  Judas — ^not,  like  the  mass 
of  their  supporters,  rising  occasionally  and  then  re- 
lapsing mto  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  It  is  possi- 
ble that,  as  Jennings  conjectures  {ArUiq,  p.  298),  the 
name  oai^aXoc,  or  ^* saints,"  came  to  be  applied  to 


them  by  their  enemies  as  a  term  of  reproach,  like 
**  Puritans"  formerly,  and  ^*  saints"  very  often  in  the 
present  day.— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Saint  ;  Chasidim. 

As^flir  (Heb.  ^sstir',  *1*teK,  pritoner),  the  name  of 
two  or  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'Affiip  ▼.  r.  'Acr^p.)  A  son  of  Korah  (of 
the  Kohathite  Levites),  fiitfaer  (brother)  of  Elkanah, 
and  grandfather  (brother)  of  Abiasaph  (q.  v.)  or  Ebia^ 
saph  (Exod.  vi,  24;  1  Chron.  vi,  22).     B.C.  cir.  1740. 

2.  (Sept.  'Aoiip  V.  r.  'Itrtraap  or  'ivadp  and  A(r^p.) 
A  great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  fiither  of  Ta- 
hath  (1  Chron.  vi,  28, 87).  B.C.  cir.  1820.  See  Sam- 
uel. There  is  some  suspicion,  however,  that  the  name 
here  has  crept  in  by  repetition  from  the  preceding  (see 
Jour,  of  Sac.  LU.  Apr.  1852,  p.  200;  comp.  Bertheau, 
Comment,  in  loc.). 

3.  "Attir''  (1DK,  Sept  'A«ip  v.  r.  *A<rip)  occurs  (1 
Chron.  iii,  17)  as  the  name  of  a  son  of  Jeconiah  the 
king,  but  it  is  more  likely  an  appellative,  referring  to 
the  captivity  of  that  prince  at  Babylon  (see  Strong's 
IlarmoHjf  and  £xpotitum  of  the  Gotpelt,  note  /,  at  the 
close  of  §  9).     See  Jehoiachik. 

Anwiai,  Framcis  op.    See  Fbaxcu  d'Assisi. 
Aaaociate  Preabytezian  Chuioh.    See  Amti- 

BDROHKBS;   PkkSBTTKRIAM  CuUBCHES. 

Aaaociated  Baptiata,  a  name  often  given  to  the 
main  body  of  Baptists  in  the  United  States,  who  are 
associated  by  their  pastors  in  District  Associations.  See 
Baptibts. 


or  Aaaua  ('A^voct  ^l^o  'A^^ov,  and  Apol- 
lomay  Plin.  v,  82),  a  town  and  sea-port  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  in  the  district  anciently  called 
Mysia.  It  was  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Gulfof  Adramyttium(PtoLv,2;  Plhi.ii,98;  Strabo, 
xiii,  681,  614 ;  Athen.  ix,  875 ;  Pansan.  vi,  45).  It 
was  only  about  seven  miles  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Lesbos  (or  Mitylene),  near  Metfaymna  (Strab.  xiii,  p. 
618).  A  good  Roman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of 
the  central  parts  of  the  province  with  Alexandria  Tre- 
es (q.  v.),  passed  through  Assos,  the  dbtance  between 
the  two  latter  places  being  about  20  miles  (/tin.  An- 
ton.).  These  geographical  points  illustrate  the  Apos- 
tle Paul's  rapid  passage  through  the  town,  as  he  came 
hither  on  foot  from  Troas  to  meet  with  his  friends,  in 
order  to  take  shipping  for  Mitylene  (Acts  xx,  18, 14). 
The  ship  in  which  he  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage 
from  Troas  to  Caesarea  went  round  Cape  Lectum, 
while  he  took  the  much  shorter  journey  by  land. 
Thus  he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  without  difficulty, 
and  in  sufficient  time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Mitylene 
at  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left 
(see  Con}'beare  and  Howson,  ii,  209).  It  was  noted 
for  its  wheat  (Strabo,  p.  785)  and  for  a  peculiar  stone 
(lapis  Assius)  that  was  used  for  sarcophagi,  on  account 
of  its  flesh-consuming  properties  (Plin.  ii,  96).  It  was 
founded  (according  to  different  authors)  by  a  colony 
from  Lesbos,  by  Gargara,  the  ^olian,  and  by  the  Me- 
thymniei,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes  the  stoic. 
Strabo  (p.  610)  describes  it  as  well  fortified  both  by 
nature  and  art.  The  chief  characteristic  of  Assos 
was  that  it  was  singularly  Greek.  Fellows  found 
there  "  no  trace  of  the  Romans."  It  is  now  a  miser- 
able village  (the  neighborhood  of  which  still  bears  the 
name  Atto)^  built  high  upon  the  rocks  on  the  side  to- 
ward the  land  (Richter,  p.  465  sq.).  The  remains  are 
numerous  and  remarkably  well  preserved,  partly  be- 
cause many  of  the  buildings  were  of  granite.  The 
citadel,  above  the  the- 
atre, commands  a  glo- 
rious view,  and  must 


itself  have  been  a  no- 
ble object  from  the  sea. 
The  Street  of  Tombs, 
leading  to  the  Great 
Gate,  is  one  of  the  most  lemarlLable  features  of  Assos- 
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Leake  {TraveU U  Aaia  Minor,  p.  128)  eays :  "  The  rains 
of  Aieof  at  Bekrtm  or  Beridm  KaU$i  are  extremely  cu- 
rioas.  There  is  a  theatre  in  rvey  perfect  preservation, 
and  tlie  remains  of  several  temples  lying  in  confused 
heapa  upon  the  ground.  An  inscription  upon  an 
architrave  belonging  to  one  of  these  buildings  shows 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  Augustus ;  but  some  figures 
in  low  relief  on  another  architrave  appear  to  be  in  a 
much  more  ancient  stj'le  of  art,  and  they  are  sculp- 
tured upon  the  hard  granite  of  Mount  Ida,  which 
forms  the  materials  of  several  of  the  buildings.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  city  the  remains  of  the  walls 
and  towers,  with  a  gate,  are  in  complete  preservation ; 
and  without  the  walls  is  seen  the  cemetery,  with  nu- 
merous  sarcophagi  still  standing  in  their  places,  and 
It  causeway  leading  through  them  to  tho 
gate.  Some  of  these  sarcophagi  are  of  gigantic  di- 
mensions. The  whole  gives,  perliaps,  the  most  per- 
feet  idea  of  a  Greek  city  that  anywhere  exists."  Sec 
also  Fellows*s  Ana  Minor,  p.  46;  Wetstein,  if,  592; 
comp.  Quandt,  Db  Auo  (Reg^om.  1710) ;  Amndl,  De 
'Aotriit  (Upsal.  1758). 

AssuiS'iTUi  (^Affutfpog  V.  r.  'Affovtipo^),  the  Ora»- 
cized  form  (Tobit  xiv,  15)  of  the  Persian  royal  title 
usually  Anglicized  Auasdbbos  (q.  v.). 

Assumption  of  the  Yiboin,  a  festival  insti- 
tuted in  the  Roman  Chureh  in  commemoration  of  tho 
death  and  pretended  resurrection  of  the  Virgin  Mar}*, 
and  her  triumphant  entry  into  heaven.  Tho  apocr}*- 
phal  tradition  upon  which  this  festival  is  foundod  is  as 
follows:  "  That  the  Blessed  Virgin  died  at  the  ago  of 
seventy-two  (one  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  according  to 
Nioephorus),  and  that  at  her  death  all  the  apostles  of 
our  Lord,  except  St.  Thomas,  were  miraculously  pres- 
ent, having  been  conveyed  in  clouds  firom  the  various 
countries  where  they  were  preachin.!^ ;  that  they  buried 
her  at  Gethsemane ;  and  that  St.  Thomas,  upon  his 
return  from  Ethiopia  at  the  end  of  three  days,  express- 
ed such  a  longing  desire  to  see  her  face  once  agjin, 
that  they  opened  her  tomb,  but  found  there  nothing 
but  the  grave-clothes,  although  tho  grave  had  l)eon 
fastened  and  watched,  day  and  night,  by  some  of  the 
apostles  and  many  other  Christians."  The  Assump- 
TioK  OP  Mahy  was  not  always  a  point  of  faith  in  tho 
Roman  Church,  but  is  now  universally  received.  The 
day  of  celebration  is  Aug.  15.  It  is  also  telebrated 
in  the  Greek  Church.  See  Butler,  Livei  ofthi  Sjintty 
vii,  867  ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,,  s.  v. 

Assumptioii  of  Moses,  an  apocryphal  book  so 
called,  said  to  contain  an  account  of  the  death  of  Moses 
and  of  the  translation  of  his  soul  to  Paradise.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  particulars  of  the  combat  be- 
tween St.  Michael  and  the  devil,  alluded  to  in  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude  (ver.  9),  were  contained  in  this  book  (Moreri, 
who  cites  Calmet). — J.  A.  Fabric.  Cod,  Pteud^p,  V,  T. 
i,  839-847.    See  Moses. 

As'sur,  a  less  correct  form  of  two  names. 

1.  (Ileb.  Ashshur',  n!i;L*K,  Sept.  and  Apoc.  'Aacovp.) 
An  inaccurate  method  of  Ani^licizing  (Ezra  iv,  2 ;  Psa. 
Ixxxiu,  8)  or  Grscizing  (2  Esd.  il,  8;  Jud.  ii,  14;  v, 
1;  vi,l,17;  vii,  20,  24;  xiii,  15;  xiv,  8;  xv,6;  xvi, 
4)  the  original  [see  Asshub]  word  for  Asstbia  (q.  v.). 

2.  ('A^ovp  V.  r.  *Aoovfit  while  other  copies  omit ; 
Vulg.  Azi.}  One  of  the  heads  of  the  **  temple  ser- 
vants," whose  descendants  are  said  to  have  returned 
from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  v,  81),  doubtless  a  corruption 
for  the  HABHna(q.  v.)  of  the  true  text  (Ezra  ii,  51). 

Assurance,  in  theology,  is  ajirm  persuation  of  our 
being  m  a  ttaie  o/aalvaHon. 

(1.)  **  The  doctrine  itself  has  been  matter  of  dispute 
among  divines,  and  when  considered  as  implying  not 
only  that  we  are  now  accepted  of  God  through  Christ, 
but  that  we  shall  be  finally  saved,  or  when  it  is  so 
taken  as  to  deny  a  state  of  salvation  to  those  who 
ore  not  so  assured  as  to  be  free  from  all  donbt,  it  is 


in  many  views  questioiiaUe.  Asnmee  of  ^'» 
viUion  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  dodriie  d^ 
sonal  unconditional  electioD,  and  ii  cUedr  ki  * 
divines  of  the  Calvinistic  school  The  Ittk  inif 
of  the  Westminster  Confeanon  (Of  tie  Amavm  i 
Grace  and  SalvaHon)  MyB,  '  Althcngk  kjpooilekix 
other  unregenerated  men,  may  vainlj  deniTe  tkt 
selves  with  &lse  hopes  and  canal  pmuBpbfle  >:' 
being  in  the  £svor  of  God  and  eiUtB  of  t^vm 
which  hope  of  theirs  shall  perish;  jct  nek  u  tr.: 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  love  him  is  bmot 
endeavoring  to  walk  in  all  good  conscicMe  bctobo. 
may  in  this  life  be  certainly  assured  thattberiRBi 
state  of  grace,  and  may  rejoice  in  tlie  hope  d^^. 
of  God,  which  hope  shall  never  make  tiieD  ishHL 
This,  certainly,  is  not  a  bare  conjectoFd  ssd  pnhi^ 
penuasion,  grounded  upon  a  fallible  hope,  tat  nii- 
fallible  assurance  of  faith,  founded  npoa  tk  ^ 
truth  of  the  promises  of  salvation,  the  invsrdeTidiM 
of  those  graces  unto  which  these  promiMi  ■"  ^ 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  adoption  witocMOS^* 
our  spirits  that  we  are  the  children  of  God;  *^- 
Spirit  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  wbmbr  vt 
are  sealed  to  the  dav  of  redemption.  TUi  w!& 
assurance  doth  not  so  belong  to  the  eiieace  of  w. 
but  that  a  true  believer  may  wait  long,  sod  ecefrt 
with  many  difficulties  before  he  can  be  a  piitibT<^ 
it ;  yet,  being  enabled  by  the  Spirit  to  know  UKtbiii> 
which  are  freely  given  him  of  God,  he  mar,  vithB<< 
extraordinary  revelation,  in  the  right  use  of  ortiaiT 
means,  attain  thereunto.  And,  therefore,  it  i$  the  da* 
of  every  one  to  give  all  diligence  to  malie  U&aDie; 
and  election  sure,  that  thereby  his  hcaxt  mar  te  a- 
larged  in  peace  and  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  ialen  nd 
thankfulness  to  God,  and  in  strength  and  checrfeh^ 
in  the  duties  of  obedience,  the  proper  fruits  of  this  as* 
sttrance :  so  far  is  it  from  inclining  men  to  kneeic- 
True  believere  may  have  tho  assurance  of  their  «1^ 
tion  diven  ways  shaken,  diminished  and  interailt^' 
as  by  negligence  in  preserving  it;  by  fiJliBC>^ 
some  special  sin,  which  woundeth  the  consdeaee,  v^ 
grieveth  the  Spirit;  b}'  some  sudden  or  vebeacet 
temptation ;  by  God*s  withdrawing  the  light  af )» 
countenance,  and  suffering  even  such  as  fesr  hisi  to 
walk  in  darkness  and  to  have  no  li^ht.  Yet  sr  ^ 
never  utteriy  destitute  of  that  need  of  God,  sad  Fife  «f 
faith,  that  love  of  Christ  and  the  brethren,  thst  nscff- 
ity  of  heart  and  conscience  of  duty  out  of  which.  ^ 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  this  assurance  may  in  doe 
time  be  revived,  and  by  the  which,  in  the  mesa  tine, 
they  are  supported  fh>m  utter  despair.* 

**0n  the  other  hand,  that  nothing  is  an  evidence  «f 
a  state  of  present  salvation  but  so  entire  a  ^enoafk^ 
as  amounts  to  assurance  in  the  strongest  sense,  mifltt 
be  denied  upon  the  ground  that  de^irees  of  grace,  ofnal 
saving  grace,  are  undoubtedly  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Assurance,  however,  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Teste- 
ment,  and  stands  prominent  as  one  of  the  leadinic  doc- 
trines of  religious  experience.     We  have  'foil  s^v- 
ance  of  undentandtng  ;*  that  is,  a  perfect  knowledge 
and  entire  penuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.     The  'assurance  of  faith,'  in  Hebrews  ix,21 
is  an  entire  trust  in  the  sacrifice  and  priestly  office  of 
Christ.     The  *  assurance  of  hope,'  mentioned  in  He^ 
brews  vi,  11,  relates  to  the  heavenly  inheritaDce,  and 
must  necessarily  imply  a  ftdl  penuasion  thst  we  arc 
the  children  of  God,  and  therefore  *  hein  of  his  glotj ;' 
and  from  this  passsge  it  must  certainly  be  coododed 
that  such  an  assurance  is  what  every  Christian  oufcbt 
to  aim  at,  and  that  it  is  attainable.     This,  bowevir. 
does  not  exclude  occasional  doubt  and  weakness  of 
faith  from  the  earlier  stages  of  his  experience. 

(2.)  **A  comforting  and  abiding  penuasion  o^js^rv- 
eiil  acceptance  5y  God,  ikrouffk  CftrMf ,  we  may  tberefoR 
afiirm,  must  in  various  degrees  follow  true  faith,  in 
support  of  this  view  the  following  remarks  may  be 
ofltoed :  If  the  Bible  teaches  that  man  b  by  nalsre 
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•  prone  to  evilf  and  that  in  practice  he  violates  God*B 
'•   Uw,  and  is  thereby  exposed  to  pnnishment ;  that  an 
-  act  of  gncQ  and  pardon  is  promised  on  condition  of 
lepentance  toward  God^  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  that  repentance  implies  consideration  of  our 
ways,  a  sense  of  tlie  displeasure  of  Almighty  God,  con- 
trition of  heart,  and  consequently  trouble  and  grief  of 
*  mmd,  mixed,  however,  with  a  hope  inspired  by  the 
.    promise  of  forgiveness,  and  which  leads  to  earnest  sup- 
•^    plicstiott  for  the  actual  pardon  of  sin  so  promised ;  it 
^     wOI  follow  from  these  premises  either,  1.  that  forgive- 
ness is  not  to  be  expected  till  after  the  termination  of 
onr  course  of  probation,  that  is,  in  another  life ;  and 
tbst,  therefore,  this  trouble  and  apprehension  of  mind 
- ,  can  only  be  assuaged  by  the  hope  we  may  have  of  a 
farorable  final  decision  on  our  case ;  or,  2.  that  sin  is, 
^     in  the  present  life,  forgiven  as  often  as  it  is  thus  re- 
pented otf  and  as  often  as  we  exercise  the  required  and 
specific  acts  of  trust  in  the  merits  of  our  Saviour;  but 
that  this  forgiveness  of  our  sins  is  not  in  any  way  made 
ktumn  unto  us ;  so  that  we  are  left,  as  to  our  feelings, 
.   m  precisely  the  same  state  as  if  sin  were  not  forgiven 
~    till  after  death,  namely,  in  grief  and  trouble  of  mind, 
relieved  only  by  hope ;  or,  3.  that  (and  this  is  the  script- 
ural view)  when  sin  is  forgiven  by  the  mercy  of  God 
throogh  Christ,  we  ar^ l^  some  means  asshred  of  it,  and 
peace  and  satisfaction  of  mind  take  the  place  of  anxiety 
snd  fear.    The  first  of  these  conclusions  is  sufficiently 
disproved  by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  which  exhib- 
its justification  as  a  blessing  attainable  in  this  life,  and 
represents  it  as  actually  experienced  by  true  believers. 
'Therefore  being  justified  by  &ith.'     *  There  is  fiow 
no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus/ 
'Whosoever  believeth  is  justified  from  all  things,*  etc. 
The  quotations  might  be  multiplied,  but  these  are  de- 
cisive.   The  notion  that,  though  an  act  of  forgiveness 
may  take  place,  we  are  nnable  to  ascertain  a  fact  so 
Important  to  us,  is  also  irreconcilable  with  many  pas- 
Bsges,  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak 
of  an  experience  not  confined  personally  to  themselves, 
or  to  those  Christians  who  were  endowed  with  spiiito- 
sl  gifts,  but  common  to  all  Christians.     *  Being  justi- 
fied bv  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God.*     *  We  joy  in 
God,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  reconciiiatum,* 
'Being  reconciled  unto  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son.' 
'We  have  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again 
unto  fear,  but  the  spirit  of  adoption,  by  which  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father.*     To  tliese  may  be  added  innumerable 
passages  which  express  the  comfort,  the  confidence, 
snd  the  joy  of  Christians ;  their  *  friendship*  with  God ; 
their  *  access*  to  him  ;  their  entire  union  and  delight- 
ful intercourse  with  him ;  and  their  absolute  confidence 
in  (be  success  of  their  prayers.    All  such  passages  are 
perfectly  consistent  with  deep  humility  and  self-diflS- 
dence,  but  they  are  irreconcilable  with  a  state  of  hos- 
tility between  the  parties,  and  with  an  unascertained 
and  only  hoped-for  restoration  of  fKendship  and  favor. 
An  assurance,  therefore,  that  the  sins  which  are  felt 
to '  be  a  burden  intolerable*  are  fbrgiven,  and  that  the 
pronnd  of  that  apprehension  of  future  punishment 
which  causes  the  penitent  to  *  beteail  his  manUbld  sins,* 
is  taken  away  by  restoration  to  the  favor  of  the  oflTend- 
«d  God,  mast  be  allowed,  or  nothing  would  be  more 
intongruoos  and  impossible  than  the  comfort,  the 
pence,  the  rejoicing  of  spirit^  which  in  the  Scriptures 
■re  attributed  to  believers. 

'*  Few  Christians  of  evangelical  views  have,  there- 
fore, denied  the  poeaibility  of  our  becoming  assured 
of  the  favor  of  God  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  give  sub- 
^ntial  comfort  to  the  mind.  Their  differences  have 
nther  respected  the  means  by  which  die  contrite  be- 
come assnred  of  tliat  change  in  their  relation  to  Al- 
nighty  God,  whom  they  have  offended,  which  in| 
Scripture  is  expreseed  by  the  term  justification.  The  | 
question  has  been  (where  the  notion  of  an  assurance 
of  eternal  salvation  has  not  l>een  under  discussion),  by 
what  meana  the  aaaorance  of  the  divine  favor  is  con- 


veyed to  the  mind.  Some  have  concluded  that  we 
obtain  it  by  mftrence,  others  by  the  direct  teetimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  mind'*  (Watson,  s.  v.). 

(8.)  With  regsrd  to  the  history  of  the  doctrine,  Wes- 
ley remarks :  "  I  apprehend  that  the  whole  Christian 
Church  in  the  first  centuries  enjoyed  it.  For,  though 
we  have  few  points  of  doctrine  explicitly  tanght  in  the 
sloall  remains  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers,  yet  I  think 
none  that  carefully  read  Clemens  Romanns,  Ignatius, 
Polycarp,  Origen,  or  any  other  of  them,  can  doubt 
whether  either  the  writer  himself  possessed  it,  or  all 
whom  he  mentions  as  real  Christuuis.  And  I  really 
conceive,  both  from  the  Harmoma  Ctrnfettiicmufn  and 
whatever  else  I  have  occasionally  read,  that  all  reform- 
ed churches  in  Europe  did  once  believe, '  Every  true 
Christian  has  the  divine  evidence  of  tiis  being  in  favor 
with  God.* "  "  I  know  likewise  that  Luther,  Melanc- 
thon,  and  many  other  (if  not  all)  of  the  reformers  fre- 
quently and  strongly  assert  that  every  believer  is  con- 
scious of  his  own  acceptance  with  Grod,  and  that  by  a 
supernatural  evidence**  (see  below). 

Thomas  Aquinas  supposed  {8umm,  pt.  ii,  1,  quest. 
112,  art.  6)  a  threefold  way  in  which  man  could  as- 
certain whether  he  wss  a  subject  of  divine  grace  or 
not :  1.  By  direct  revelation  on  the  part  of  God ;  2. 
By  himself  (certitudinaliter) ;  8.  By  certain  indica- 
tions (conjecturaliter  per  aliqua  signs).  But  the  last 
two  were,  in  his  opinion,  uncertain ;  as  for  the  first, 
God  very  seldom  makes  use  of  it,  and  only  in  particu- 
lar cases  (revelat  Deos  hoc  aliquando  aliquibus  ex 
special!  privilegio),  so  that  no  one  can  have  perfect 
certainty  on  the  subject ;  only  there  are  signs,  if  prop- 
er attention  be  paid,  such  as  that  a  man  has  his  joy  in 
God,  that  he  despises  the  world,  and  is  conscious  of  no 
gross  sins.  A  presage  may  thus  be  formed  of  his  for- 
giveness (nuUus  certitudinaliter  potest  scire  se  ha- 
bere caritatem,  sed  potest  e  aliquibus  signis  probabili- 
bus  conjicere. — In  lib.  i.  Sentt.  dist  17,  quest.  1,  art. 
4).  Alexander  of  Hales  contended  that  on  this  point 
there  was  a  peculiar  knowledge — since  neither  the 
cause  nor  the  effoct  fell  within  the  province  of  human 
knowledge,  yet  a  certain  feeling  of  knowledge  might 
be  possessed  upon  it ;  only  it  is  not  infallible,  but  ver- 
ifies itself  by  experience  in  the  feelings  when  these 
three  signs  concur,  light,  peace,  and  joy.  God  does 
not  will  either  to  give  to  us  complete  certainty",  or  to 
leave  us  wholly  in  uncertainty.  If  man  experienced 
nothing  of  the  sweetness  of  the  divine  lifie,  he  would 
not  be  attracted  to  the  love  of  God;  if  he  had  perfect 
assurance  it  would  easily  seduce  him  into  pride.  Lu- 
ther denounced  the  notion  of  the  uncertainty  of  man 
being  in  a  state  of  grace  (in  his  Comment,  upon  Gal. 
iv,  6)  as  a  dangerous  and  sophistical  doctrine.  The 
doctrine  that  personal  assurance  is  involved  in  saving 
faith  is  taught  in  the  Augsburg  Confession  (art.  iv), 
and  also  in  the  Apologia  Confutionie,  The  doctrine 
of  the  certitude  talvtit  (certainty  of  salvation)  is  taught 
by  Calvin  (Awtiteles,  iU,  c.  24,  §  4). 

Sir  W.  Hamilton,  in  a  foot4iote  to  his  article  on  the 
English  Universities  (JHacumcna  on  Philotophtf,  etc.), 
while  speaking  on  religious  tests  as  a  term  of  admis- 
sion, has  the  following  passage :  "  Assurance,  personal 
assurance  (the  feeling  of  certainty  that  God  is  propi- 
tious to  me,  that  my  sins  are  forgiven,  j£tfairui, /ifero- 
phoriajidei)^  was  long  universally  held  in  the  Protest- 
ant communities  to  be  the  criterion  and  condition  of  a 
true  or  eavinffJaUh.  Luther  declares  that  he  who  hath 
not  assurance  spews  faith  out ;  and  Melancthon  makes 
assurance  the  discriminating  line  of  Christianity  from 
heathenism.  It  was  maintained  by  Calvin,  nay,  even 
by  Arminius,  and  is  part  and  parcel  of  all  the  confes- 
sions of  all  the  churches  of  the  Reformation  down  to 
the  Westminster  Assembly.  In  that  s3'nod  assurance 
was,  in  Protestantism,  for  the  fa-tt  time  declared  not  to 
be  of  the  etaence  of  faith ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Scottish 
General  Assembly  has  subsequently,  once  and  again, 
condemned  the  holders  of  this,  the  doctrine  of  Luther, 
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of  Calyin,  and  of  the  older  Scottish  Church  itself.  In 
the  English,  and  more  particularly  in  the  Irish  Estab- 
lishment, it  still  stands  a  necessary  tenet  of  belief. 
The  doctrine  is  now,  however,  disavowed,  when  appre- 
hended, by  Anglican  churchmen."  These  strong 
statements  are  controverted  in  the  Brii,  tmd  For,  Evan- 
gelical Beview  (Oct.  1856),  by  Cunningliam  (see  the  ar- 
ticle, enlarged,  in  Cunningham,  Theology  of  the  Be/or- 
motion,  Essay  iii),  who  shows  that  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton has  greatly  mistaken  the  reformed  doctrine  in 
representing  assurance  as,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the 
reformed  churches,  an  essential  part  of  saving  faith. 
Dr.  Cunningham  proves,  on  the  contrary,  from  several 
of  the  confessions  of  the  churches  of  the  R<$formation, 
and  from  the  writings  of  some  leading  reformers, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  *^thi8  assurance  was  not  the 
proper  act  of  justifying  and  saving  &ith,  and  did  not 
belong  to  its  essence ;  .  .  .  tliat  it  was  a  result 
or  consequence  of  faith,  posterior  to  it  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  frequently  also  of  time.*'  Regarded  as  an 
exposure  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  historical  inaccu- 
racies, this  essay  is  complete,  but  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  scriptural  doctrine  of  assurance  it  is  seriously  de- 
fective. It  not  only  encumlMrs  the  doctrine  by  add- 
ing the  assurance  of  final  salvation  to  that  of  present 
forgiveness— a  mistake  full  both  of  embarrassment  to 
timid  consciences,  and  of  peril  to  the  interests  of  prac- 
tical religion — ^but  it  almost  puts  out  of  sight  that  di- 
rect and  blessed  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the  believer's 
acceptance  which  is  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  ex- 
perimental theology  of  the  Bible,  and  without  which 
the  Christian  life  must  be  one  of  distressing  uncertain- 
ty* and  doubt.  But  Sir  William  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  the  first 
Protestant  synod  that  formally  declared  assurance  not 
to  be  of  the  euenee  of  faith.  Yet  it  declares  that  as- 
surance is  practicable  and  obligatory  in  very  strong 
language,  and  calls  it  '*an  infallible  assurance"  [see 
above,  (1)]. 

Wesle}',  and  the  Methodist  theologians  generally, 
advocate  the  doctrine  of  assurance  of  present  (not  of 
eternal)  salvation  in  the  sense  stated  above  (2),  con- 
necting it  with  the  "witness  of  the  Spirit,"  as  in  the 
following  pnu!tical  passage :  '^  Every  man,  applying 
the  scriptural  marks  to  himself,  may  know  whether  he 
is  a  child  of  Grod.  Thus,  if  he  know,  first, '  As  many 
as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God'  into  all  holy  tempers 
and  actions,  '  they  are  the  sons  of  God'  (for  which  lie 
has  the  inftJlible  assurance  of  Holy  Writ) ;  secondly, 
I  am  thus  *  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,'  he  will  easily 
conclude,  therefore  I  am  a  son  of  God.  Agreeably  to 
this  are  those  plain  declarations  of  Jbhn  in  his  first 
epistle :  *  Hereby  we  know  that  we  do  know  him,  if 
wo  keep  his  commandments'  (ch.  ii,  8).  *  Whoso 
kecpeth  his  word,  in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God 
perfected :  hereby  know  we  that  we  are  in  him ;'  that 
we  are  indeed  the  children  of  God  (ver.  5).  *  If  ye 
know  that  he  is  righteous,  ye  know  that  every  one 
that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom  of  him'  (ver.  29). 
*  We  know  that  we  have  passed  firom  death  unto  life, 
because  we  love  the  brethren'  (ch.  iii,  14).  'Hereby 
we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure  our 
hearts  before  him'  (ver.  19),  namely,  because  we  *  love 
one  another,  not  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth.'  See  also  ch.  iii,  24,  and  iv,  18. 
It  is  highly  probable  there  never  were  any  children 
of  God,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  unto  this 
day,  who  were  farther  advanced  in  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  than 
the  apostle  John  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  these 
words,  and  the  fathers  in  Christ  to  whom  he  wrote. 
Notwithstanding  which,  it  is  evident  both  the  apostle 
himself,  and  all  those  pillars  in  God*s  temple,  were 
very  far  from  despising  these  marks  of  their  being  the 
children  of  God ;  and  that  they  applied  them  to  their 
own  souls  for  the  confirmation  of  their  faith.  Yet  all 
this  is  no  other  than  rational  evidence,  the  witness  of 


our  spirit,  our  reason,  our  understanding.    It  an  n> 
solves  into  this :  Those  who  have  these  marb  an 
children  of  God :  but  we  have  these  nuurks,  therefon 
we  are  children  of  God.     Bat  how  does  it  appear  that 
we  have  these  marks  ?     This  is  a  question  which  >tOl 
remains.     How  does  it  appear  that  we  do  love  Uui 
and  our  neighbor,  and  that  we  keep  his  coaimand* 
ments  ?     Observe  that  the  meaning  of  the  qnertion  if, 
How  does  it  appear  to  ounehesf  not  to  otkm.   I 
would  ask  him,  then,  that  proposes  this  question,  Hot 
does  it  appear  to  you  that  you  are  alive  ?  and  that  yoa 
are  now  in  ease,  and  not  in  pain  ?    Are  you  not  im- 
mediately conscious  of  it  ?     By  the  same  immediate 
consciousness  you  will  know  if  your  soul  is  alive  to 
God ;  if  you  are  saved  from  the  pain  of  proud  wrath, 
and  have  the  ease  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit.    Br  th« 
same  means  you  cannot  but  perceive  if  roa  love,  re- 
joice, and  deUght  in  God.     By  the  same  yon  moEt  be 
directly  assured  if  you  love  your  neighbor  as  yoonelf ; 
if  you  are  kindly  affectioned  to  all  mankind,  and  fnU 
of  gentleness  and  long-suffering.     And  with  regard  to 
the  outward  mark  of  the  children  of  God,  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  John,  the  keeping  hia  commandments,  m 
undoul  tcdly  know  in  your  own  breasts  if,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  it  belongs  to  you.     Now  this  is  proper- 
ly the  testimony  of  onr  own  spirit,  even  the  teetinoDT 
of  our  own  conscience,  that  God  hath  given  ns  to  be 
holy  of  heart,  and  holy  in  outward  convenatioD.    It 
is  a  consciousness  that  we  are  inwardly  confonncd, 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  and  that 
we  walk  before  him  in  justice,  mercy,  and  truth,  doing 
the  things  which  are  pleasing  in  his  sight"  (^'esley, 
Sermonty  i,  86, 87).     See  Spirit,  Witness  or. 

The  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  vi,  ch.  ix,  Ik  Ju^ffo- 
titme)  decided  that  *4t  is  on  no  account  to  le  main- 
tained that  those  who  are  really  Justified  ought  to  fed 
fully  assured  of  the  fiict,  without  any  doubt  whatercr; 
or  that  none- are  absolved  and  justified  but  those  who 
believe  themselves  to  be  so ;  or  that  by  this  faith  onlj 
absolution  and  justification  are  procured;  as  if  he  vbo 
does  not  believe  this  doubts  the  promises  of  God,  atd 
the  cfiicacy  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Cfaitft 
For,  while  no  godly  person  ought  to  doubt  the  merer 
of  God,  the  merit  of  Christ,  or  the  virtue  and  efRciey 
of  the  sacraments,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  wboenr 
considers  his  own  infirmly  and  corruption  may  dosbt 
and  fear  whether  he  is  in  a  state  of  grace,  since  no  one 
can  certainl}'  and  infkllibly  know  that  he  has  obtained 
the  grace  of  God." 

For  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  as  oontrsEtedwith 
that  of  Calvin,  see  Mdhler,  SymboUmn,  §  20.  See  abo 
the  Methodic  Quarterly,  Oct.  1867,  art.  iv;  Watwn, 
Theol,  Jn$t,  ii,  280;  Smith's  Hagenbacb,  ifut.  o/i)«- 
^fies,  ii,  65,  277 ;  Neander,  Hiti.  of  Dogma*,  ii.  986; 
Wesle}',  Workt,  v,  19  sq. ;  Cole,  Godly  Aannmte  (1633, 
4to);  Petto,  Treatise  on  AMSttrance  (1693);  HtmUlMV 
On  Asmrance  of  Faiih  (1880, 12mo). 

ABByr'ia  ('A^ovpin).     We  must  here  distingnish 
between  the   cowdry  of  Assyria  and  the  Asr^'riin 
empire.     They  are  both  designated  in  Hebrew  by 
"im'K,  AssHUB,  the  people  being  also  described  by 
the  same  term,  only  that  in  the  latter  eense  it  is  mas- 
culine, in  the  former  feminine.     In  the  Septuafrint 
it  is  commonly  rendered  by  'Aooovp  or  'Aovvptoi « ud 
in  the  Vulgate  by  Assur  and  Ams^i^  and  seldom  or 
never  by  'Aaavpia,  or  Auyria.     The  Assfanrim  (Ao- 
aovpuifi)  of  Gen.  xxv,  8,  were  an  Arab  tribe :  and 
at  Ezek.  xxvii,  6,  the  word  athurim  (in  our  veision 
^^Ashurites")  is  only  an  abbreviated  form  of  teaJmr, 
box-wood.     Assyria  derived  its  name  from  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants — Atfhvry  the  m> 
ond  son  of  Shem  (Gen.  x,  2S ;  1  Cbron.  i,  17),  a  difl«P- 
ent  person  from  Ashchur,  son  of  Hezien,  and  Caleb's 
grandson  (1  Chron.  ii,  24 ;  iv,  5).     In  later  times  it  ii 
thought  that  Asshur  was  worshipped  as  their  chief 
god  by  the  Assyrians  (lAyard,  Am.  tmd  Bab.  p.  537> 
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<itlo*  rannHy  between  the  Jebel  Miklflb,  or  Taurns 
nD!!e  on  tbe  N.,  uid  the  Lasur  Zib  (Zab  A>fal)  to- 
ward lbs  S.,  Ifins  chiefly  on  the  immediato  bank  of 
IheTigrii.  Gndually  iCa  limits  were  extended,  until 
it  cime  to  be  regarded  u  comprinlnf;  the  whole  region 
bttween  the  Armenian  moantaini  (laC.  S7°  SO')  upon 
I'm  north,  and  npoa  the  south  the  country-  shout  Bag- 
•tut  (lit.  33°  SO')-  Eastward  iti  boundar}-  waa  the 
high  range  of  Zagroa,  or  mauntaina  of  Kurdistan ; 
veHward  it  lUtnnllj  retained  the  Tigria  as  its  bonn- 
dirr,  allfaongb,  according  to  the  views  of  snnia,  it 
wii  eTcntuelly  bounded  by  the  Hesopotamian  desert, 
while,  aceotding  to  otheni,  it  reached  the  Euphrates. 
Tiiiog  the  greatest  of  these  dlmensiong,  Assyria  may 
be  Slid  to  hare  extended  In  a  direction  Irom  V.E.  to 
S.W.  a  diitanca  of  nearly  500  milee,  with  a  width 
nryins  from  350  to  100  miles.  Its  area  would  thus 
•  linle  exceed  100,000  equare  miles,  or  about  equal 
that  of  Italy.— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  a.  v. 

r.  AasTBiA  pROPEB. — 1.  AtKitnl  Notica  of  ill  Po- 
ikicK, — This  waa  a  great  and  powerful  countr]',  lying 
on  the  east  of  the  Tigria  (Gen.  ii,  14),  the  capital  of 
which  waa  Nineveh  (Gen.  x,  11,  etc.).  Ita  exact 
limits  ID  early  timea  are  unknown  ;  but  when  its  mon- 
•rchs  enlaced  tbeir  dominions  by  conquest,  [he  name 
of  this  metropolitan  province  was  extended  to  tbe 
vhole  emiure.  Hence,  while  Homer  calls  the  in- 
hitiitanta  of  the  coontry  north  of  Palestine  Arimoi 
(tTidently  the  Aiamim  or  Aramttana  of  tbe  Hebrews), 
tbe  Greek*  of  a  later  period,  finding  them  sul.Ject  to 
the  Aasyriana,  called  the  country  Assyria,  or  (1  y  eon- 
tractioo)  Syria,  a  name  which  it  haa  ever  since  borne. 
It  ii  on  this  accoant  that,  in  classical  writers,  the 
namea  Assyria  and  Syria  are  so  often  found  inter- 
changed (Henderton,  On  lit.  p.  17S;  Hitiig,  Btgriff 
i.  KrU. d.AiL,  Tat. p. 98) ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
■betlier  in  Hebrew  "  Aishnr"  and  "  Aram"  ire  ever 
eonfbniided.     Tbe  aame,  however,  cannot  be  affirmed 
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of  those  parts  of  the  Assyrian  em|dre  which  lay  nuf 
of  the  Euphrates,  but  west  of  tbe  Tigris.  The  He- 
brews, as  well  as  the  Greeka  and  Romans,  appear  to 
have  spoken  of  Ihem  in  a  loose  aenae  as  being  in  As- 
ii-ria,  beuiuae  in  the  Assyrian  empire.  Thus  liaiili 
(vii,  vO)  describes  the  Assyrians  sa  those  "  beyond  the 
river,"  i.  e.  east  of  the  Euphrates,  which  river,  and 
not  the  Tigris,  is  introduced  at  viii,  7,  aa  an  Image  of 
their  power.  In  Gen.  xsv,  18,  the  locality  of  the  Isli. 
maolitcs  id  described  as  being  east  nf  Eg}-pt,  "  as  thou 
goeet  to  Aspyriii,"  which,  however,  could  only  be 
reached  thruU){b  Mesopotamia  or  Babylonia,  and  tbia 
idea  best  reconciles  the  apparent  incongruity  of  the 
statement  in  the  same  book  (ii,  14),  that  the  Hiddekel, 
or  'I'i^is,  runs  "  on  the  east  of  Assyria,"  i.  e.  of  the 
Assyrian  provinces  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  ^ 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  not  only  during  the 
existence  of  the  AssyrLin  monarchy,  bat  long  after 
its  overthrow,  the  name  of  Assyria  waa  given  to  those 
provinces,  aa  having  once  formed  so  important  a  part 
of  it.  For  example,  in  !  Kind's  xiiii,  -23,  Nebucbad- 
neiiar  is  termed  the  kinu  of  Assyria,  though  resident 
It  Babylon  (comp.  Jer.  ii,  IB;  Lament,  v,  G;  Judith 
i,  7;  11,  l)j  even  Darius,  king  of  Persia,  Is  called,  in 
Ezra  vi,  V2,  king  of  Assyria  (comp.  Plin.  Hiit.  Sat. 
xix,  19) :  and,  on  a  f  imiUr  principle,  in  2  Mace,  i,  19, 
the  Jews  are  said  to  have  been  curled  captive  to  Per- 
sia, i.  e.  Babylonia,  because,  aa  it  had  formerly  lieen 
subject  to  the  Assyrians,  so  it  was  afterward  under  the 
dominion  of  Persia.  (Comp.  Herodotus,  i,  lOG,  178; 
111,  6;  vii,  63;  Strabo,  II,  84;  xvi,  1;  Arrlan,  ^i; 
Exftd.  Aitr.v\i,n,2;  Ammianus  HarcelUnas,  xxUi, 
""  xxiv,  !;  JuMio,  i, !,  13.)  One  writer,  Dionyrina 
(v,  D7d),  applies  tbe  designation  of  Assyria 
Asia  Minor,  as  far  aa  the  Black  Sea.  Yet, 
uitlmately,  this  name  again  became  restricted  to  the 
original  province  east  of  the  Tigria,  whii-h  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  'Aomipio  (Ptolemy,  vl,  1),  and  more 
commonly  'Aroupi'a  (Strabo,  xvl,  COI),  or  'Ampin 
(Dion  Cassius,  liviii,  38),  the  latter  being  only  a  dia- 
lectic variety  of  pionauclatioa.  derived  from  the  Ara- 
niBaD  custom  of  changing  i  into  t.  A  triico  of  the 
name  is  supposed  to  be  preserved  in  thLt  of  a  very  an- 
cient place.  A  Ikar,  on  the  Tigris,  tram  four  to  alx  hours 
N.E.  of  Mosul,  rich,  in  his  RttidrHce  ta  Kurdiilm 
(ii,  ISB),  doBctibea  the  ruins  as  those  of  the  ■'  city  of 
Nimrod,"  and  states  that  some  of  the  better  informed 
of  the  Turks  at  Mosul  "  said  that  it  was  ^  M /jlur,  or 
AAur,  from  which  the  whole  country  was  danomi- 

2.  Bomdariti. — According  to  Ptolemy,  Assyria  was 
in  his  day  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  tbe 
Gordiatan  or  Cardachian  mountains,  especially  by 
Mount  Niphates;  on  the  west  by  the  River  Tigris  and 
Mesopotamia;  on  the  south  by  Susiana,  or  Chuzistan, 
in  Persia,  and  by  Babylonia;  end  on  the  east  by  a  part 
of  Media,  and  Mounts'Cboathras  and  Zagroe  (Ptolemy, 
vl,  1;  Pliny,  //in.  Nat.  v,  13;  Strabo,  xvi,  736).  It 
corresponded  to  the  modern  JiTunfidoB,  or  countrj-  of 
tbe  Karda  (at  least  to  its  larger  and  western  portion), 
wHh  part  of  the  pashalic  of  Mosul._Kltto. 

Toward  tbe  north  Assyria  bordered  on  the  strong 
and  monntainons  region  of  Armenia,  which  may  have 
been  at  times  under  Assyrian  dominion,  bnt  waa  never 
reckoned  an  actual  part  of  the  country.  (See  2  Kings 
xlx,  37.)  Toward  the  east  her  neighbors  were  orig- 
inally a  multitude  of  independent  tribes,  scattered 
along  the  Zagroa  chain,  who  have  their  fitting  repre- 
sentstives  in  the  modem  Kurds  and  Lurs— the  real 
sovereigns  of  that  mountain  range.  Beyond  these 
tribes  lay  Media,  which  ultimately  subjected  the  moun- 
taineers, and  was  thereby  biought  into  direct  contact 
with  Assyria  In  this  quarter.  On  the  stfuth,  Elam  or 
Soslana  was  the  border  state  east  of  the  Tinris,  while 
Babylonia  occupied  the  same  position  between  the 
rivers.  Westof  the  Euphrates  was  Arabia,  and  higher 
up  Syria,  and  the  country  of  the  Hittites,  which  last 
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readied  from  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus  to  Anti- 
Tanrtu  and  Amanua. — Smith. 

8.  General  geographical  charaeter,  —  The  country 
within  these  limits  is  of  a  varied  aspect.  **  Assyria/' 
says  Mr.  Ainswortb  {Jiesearehes  in  Aetgriay  Babylonia^ 
and  Chaldaa,  Lond.  1888,  p.  17),  ''including  Taurus, 
is  distinguished  into  three  districts :  by  its  structure ^ 
into  a  district  of  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks,  a 
district  of  sedimentaiy  formations,  and  a  district  of 
alluvial  deposits ;  by  conjiguration,  into  a  district  of 
mountains,  a  district  of  stony  or  sandy  plains,  and  a 
district  of  low  watery  plains;  by  natural  praductuintj 
into  a  country  of  forests  and  fnut-trees,  of  olives, 
wine,  com,  and  pasturage,  or  of  barren  rocks ;  a  coun- 
try of  mulberry,  cotton,  maize,  tobacco,  or  of  barren 
clay,  sand,  pebbly  or  rocky  plains;  and  into  a  country 
of  date«trees,  rice,  and  pasturage,  or  a  land  of  saline 
plants."  The  northern  pert  is  little  else  than  a  mass 
of  mountains,  which,  near  Julamerk,  rise  to  a  very 
great  height,  Mount  Jewar  being  supposed  to  have  an 
elevation  of  15,000  feet ;  in  the  south  it  is  more  lovel, 
but  the  plains  are  often  burnt  up  with  scorching  heat, 
while  the  traveller,  looking  northward,  sees  a  snowy 
alpine  ridge  hanging  like  a  cloud  in  mid  air.  On  the 
west  this  country  is  skirted  by  the  great  river  Tigris, 
the  Hiddekel  of  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  ii,  14;  Dan.  x,  4), 
the  Dijlah  of  the  Arabs,  noted  for  the  impetuosity  of 
its  current.  Its  banks,  once  the  residence  of  mighty 
kings,  are  now  desolate,  covered,  like  those  of  its  twin 
river  the  Euphrates,  with  relics  of  ancient  greatncsfi, 
in  the  ruins  of  fortresses,  mounds,  and  dams,  which 
had  been  erected  for  the  defence  or  irrigation  of  tho 
country.  Niebuhr  describes  a  large  stone  dam  at  tho 
castle  of  Nimrod,  eight  leagues  below  Mosul,  as  a 
work  of  great  skill  and  labor,  and  now  venerable  fcr 
its  antiquity ;  and  some  suppose  that  it  was  from  tho 
circumstance  of  so  many  canals  from  the  Tigris  water- 
ing the  countr}',  and  rendering  it  fruitful,  that  that 
river  received  the  Arabic  name  of  Nahr  et-Salamy  the 
River  of  Peace,  i.  e.  prosperity.  It  leaves  the  high 
land  at  some  distance  above  Tekrit,  rushing  with  great 
velocity  through  a  pass  in  the  Hamrine  mountains. 
ftk  its  progress  along  Ass}'ria,  the  Tigris  receives  from 
that  country,  besides  other  rivers,  two  rapid  mountain 
streams — ^the  Great  and  Little  Zab  (Arab.  Dhab,  i.  e. 
Wolf),  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lykos^  or  Wolf,  and 
the  Capros,  or  Wild  Boar.  Tho  Greater  Zab  (called 
by  the  Kurds  Zer6),  used  to  be  laid  down  aa  a  differ- 
ent river  firom  the  Hakkary,  but  Dr.  Grant  found  them 
to  be  ident'c  il ;  and  he  lilEewise  detected  an  error  of 
Klnneir,  in  representing  the  Bitlis-su  aa  the  same  as 
the  Khabiir,  whereas  they  are  diflferent  streams.  (See 
Grant's  Nutoriam^  p.  46.)-*Kitto. 

On  the  north  and  east  the  high  mountain  chains  of 
Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeeded  by  low  ranges 
of  limestone  hilb  of  a  somewhat  arid  aspect,  which 
detach  themselves  from  the  principal  ridges,  running 
parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally*  inclosing,  between 
their  nort^iem  or  north-eastern  flank  and  the  main 
mountain-line,  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleys.  To 
these  ridges  there  succeeds  at  first  an  undulating  zone 
of  countr}',  well  watered  and  fairly  productive,  which 
finally  sinks  down  with  some  suddenness  upon  the 
great  Mesopotamian  plain,  the  modem  district  of  £1- 
Jezireh.  This  vast  flat,  which  extends  in  length  for 
250  miles  flrom  the  latitude  of  Mardin  (87<^  20')  to  that 
of  Tekrit  (84°  2&%  and  which  is  in  places  of  nearly 
equal  width,  is  interrupted  only  by  a  single  limestone 
range,  a  narrow  ridge  rising  alimptly  out  of  the  plain, 
which,  splitting  off  fh>m  Zagroa  in  lat.  88°  80',  may 
be  traced  under  the  names  of  Sarazur,  Hamrin,  and 
Sinjar,  from  Iwan  in  Luristan  nearly  to  Rakkah  on 
the  Euphrates.  "  From  all  parts  of  the  plain  the  Sin- 
jar  is  a  beiiutiful  object.  Its  limestone  rocks,  wooded 
hero  and  there  with  dwarf  oak,  are  of  a  rich  golden 
color;  and  the  numberless  ravines  which  furrow  its 
aides  form  ribs  of  deep  purple  shadow"  (Layard,  AVu- 


ewh  and  Babglon^  p.  265).    Above  and  below  this  bar- 
rier, stretching  southward,  and  westward  farther  than 
the  eye  can  reach,  and  extending  northward  and  east- 
ward 70  or  80  miles  to  the  hill-country  before  men- 
tioned, is  an  immense  level  tract,  now  for  the  most 
part  a  wilderness,  scantily  watered  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  'but  abundantly  supplied  on  the  left, 
which  bears  mariu  of  having  been  in  early  times 
throughout  well  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled.    This 
plain  is  not  alluvial,  and  most  parts  of  it  are  even  con- 
siderably raised  above  the  level  of  the  rivera.     It  is 
covered  in  spring  time  with  the  richest  v^etation, 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  carpet  of  flowers,  vaiylng  in 
hue  from  day  to  day ;  but  as  the  summer  advances  it 
is  parched  up,  and  gradually  changes  to  an  arid  and 
yellow  waate,  except  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers. 
All  over  this  vast  flat,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tigris,  rise 
*^  grass-covered  heaps,  marking  the  site  of  ancient 
habitations"  (Layard,  p.  245).     Mr.  Layard  counted 
from  one  spot  nearly  a  hundred  {Nineveh  and  its  JU- 
mainSf  i,  815) ;  from  another  above  200  of  these  lofty 
mounds  (Am.  and  Bab,  p.  245).     Those  which  hare 
been  examined  havo  been  uniformly  found  to  present 
appearances  distinctly  connecting  them  with  the  re- 
mains of  Nineveh.     See  Nineveh.     It  may  there- 
fore  be  regarded  aa  certain  that  they  belong  to  tho 
time  of  Assyrian  greatness,  end  thus  they  will  serve 
to  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  dominion. 
They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigri)  from 
Davian  to  the  Diyaleh,  and  on  the  right  they  thickly 
stud  the  entire  country  both  north  and  fouth  of  the 
Sinj4r  range,  extending  eastward  beyond  the  Khabonr 
(Layard,  chs.  xii-xiv),  northward  to  Mardin,  and 
southward  to  tho  vicinity  of  Bagdad. — Smith. 

4.  NaHwal  Productions. — ^The  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture, 8a3'8  Ainsworth,  in  the  vegetation  of  Taoma,  is 
the  abundance  of  trees,  shrabs,  and  plants  in  the  north- 
cm,  and  their  comparative  absence  in  the  southern  dis- 
trict. Besides  the  productions  above  enumerated, 
Kurdistan  yields  gall-nuts,  gum  Arabic,  masticfa,  man- 
na (used  as  sugar),  madder,  castor-oil,  and  various 
kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  fruit.  An  old  traveller, 
Rauwolf,  who  paaaed  by  Mosul  in  1574,  dwells  with 
admiration  on  the  finely-cultivated  fielda  on  the  TS- 
pris,  so  fruitful  in  com,  wine,  and  honey  as  to  remind 
him  of  the  Assyrian  Rabehakeh's  description  of  his 
native  country  in  2  Kings  xviii,  82.  Rich  informs  ua 
that  a  great  quantity  of  honey,  of  the  finest  quality, 
is  produced ;  the  bees  (comp.  Isa.  vii,  18,  **  the  bee  in 
the  land  of  Assyria")  are  kept  in  hives  of  mud.  The 
naphtha  springs  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris  are  lesa 
productive  than  those  in  Mesopotamia,  but  they  are 
much  more  numerous.  The  zoology  of  the  mountain 
district  includes  bears  (black  and  brown),  panther*, 
lynxes,  wolves,  foxes,  marmots,  dormice,  fallow  and 
red  deer,  roebucks,  antelopea,  etc.,  and  likewise  goats, 
but  not  (as  was  once  supposed)  of  the  Angora  breed. 
In  the  plains  are  found  lions,  tigers,  hyenas,  beavers, 
jerboas,  wild  boars,  camels,  etc. — ^Kitto, 

5.  Subdinsicns  and  Principal  Towns. — Aasyria  in 
Scripture  is  commonly  spoken  of  in  its  entiret}-,  and 

unless  the  Huttab  (SSn)  of  Nahum  (ii,  7)  is  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  Adiabene  of  the  geographers,  no  name  of 
a  district  can  be  said  to  be  mentioned.  The  dasaical 
geographers,  on  the  contrary,  divided  Assyria  into  a 
number  of  regions — Strabo  (xvi,  1  and  4)  into  A  tmria, 
Arbelitis,  Artacfne,  ApoUoniaHs,  ChalonUis,  Dolomene^ 
Calaehene,  Adiabene^  Mesopotamia^  etc. ;  Ptolemy  (vi, 
1)  into  Arrapaehitisj  Adiabene,  the  Garamaxm  cood- 
tr}%  ApoUoniatis,  ArbeHtis,  the  country  of  the  Sambatr, 
Cakuine^  and  Siftacene.  These  provinces  appear  to 
be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as  Arbelitis  from  Arbela; 
Calcine  (or  Calachene)  from  Calah  or  Halah  (Gen.  x, 
11) ;  ApoUoniatis  from  Apollonia ;  Sittacene  from  Sit* 
tace,  etc.  Adial^ene,  however,  the  richest  region  of 
all,  derived  its  appellation  from  the  Zab  (Z)mi5)  rim* 
on  which  it  laj',  as  Ammianua  Marcelllnna  infomi  i* 
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(xsdii,  30).  Ptolemjr  (v,  18)  made  Mesopotamia  (which 
he  understood  literally  as  the  whole  country  between 
the  Eaphraiis  and  the  Tigris)  distinct  from  Assyria, 
jost  as  the  sacred  writers  distingnish  "  Aram-Naha- 
lain"  from  "  Asshnr."  Strabo  (xvi,  1)  extended  As- 
S3rria  to  the  Euphratas,  and  even  across  it  into  Arabia 
and  Syria  I  Farthest  north  lay  the  province  ArrO" 
packitis,  so  called,  as  RosenmOUer  conjectures,  fh>m 
Arphaxad,  Asshur*s  brother  (Gen.  x.  2^24 ;  but  see 
Vat3r  <m  Gtuens,  i,  151).  South  of  it  was  Calaciney 
by  Strabo  written  Calachme ;  perhaps  the  Chalack  of 
2  Kings  xvii,  6;  xviii,  11.  Next  came  AdiabtnA,  so 
important  a  district  of  Assyria  as  sometimes  to  give 
nama  to  the  whole  country.  See  Adiabbve.  In 
Aramsan  it  is  called  Chadfob  or  Hadgab,  North-east 
of  it  Uy  ArbeUHs,  in  which  was  Arbela  (now  ArbU,  of 
which  see  an  account  in  Rich's  Kurdiiianf  ii,  14 ;  and 
Appendix,  No.  i  and  11),  fiimous  for  the  battle  in  which 
Alexander  triumphed  over  Darius.  South  of  this  lay 
the  two  provinces  of  ApoUomtUiM  and  SHUacene,  The 
country  of  Kir,  to  which  the  Assyrians  transported 
the  Damascene  Syrians  (2  Kings  xvi,  9 ;  Amos  i,  6), 
was  probably  the  region  about  the  river  Kur  (the 
Cyrus  of  the  Greelu),  i.  e.  Iberia  and  Georgia. 

The  chief  cities  of  Assyria  in  the  time  of  its  great- 
ness appear  to  be  the  following:  Nineveh,  which  is 
marked  by  the  moundj  opposite  Mosul  {NebU'Yumu 
and  KoujfUMJik);  Calah  or  Halah,  now  Nimrud;  As- 
shnr,  now  Kaleh  Skergkat ;  Sargina,  or  Dur-Sargina, 
now  Khonabad;  Arbola,  still  A^ilf  Opis,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyakk  with  the  Tigris ;  and  Sittace,  a 
little  farther  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place  should 
not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia.    (Sec  the  Journal 
of  the  Geograpk.  Soc,  vol.  ix,  part  i,  p.  85,  Lond.  1830.) 
The  capitil  of  the  whole  country  was  Nineveh,  tho 
Nines  of  the  Greeks  (Uerodot  i,  102),  tho  Hebrew 
name  being  supposed  to  denote  **  the  abode  of  Ninus," 
the  founder  of  the  empire.     Its  site  is  believed  to  have 
been  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  mod- 
em town  of  Mosul,  whera  there  is  now  a  small  town 
called  Nebbi  Tonus  (i.  e.  the  prophet  Jonah),  the  ruins 
around  which  wera  explored  by  Rich,  and  are  described 
in  his  work  on  Kurdistan.     See  Nineveh.     In  Gen. 
X,  11,  12,  three  other  cities  are  mentioned  along  with 
Nineveh,  via.  Sechobotk  Ir,  i.  e.  the  city  of  Rehoboth, 
the  locality  of  which  is  unknown.     Cahch  (in  our  ver- 
sion Calah),  either  a  place  in  the  province  of  Cala- 
cheoe  above  meoUoned,  or  the  modem  Hulwan,  called 
by  the  Syrians  Chalach  •  and  iSesea,  "  a  great  city  be- 
tween Nineveh  and  Calach,"  which  Bophart  identifies 
wieh  the  JLarissa  of  Xenophon  {AtuUHuUj  iii,  47),  and 
Miciiaelis  with  a  place  called  Ressin  (Rish-Ain,  caput 
fontis?),  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  A.D.  772.      Rich 
nota^»  am  old  place  and  convent  of  that  name  near 
Mosul  (ii,  81).     At  tho  town  of  Al-Kosh,  north  of 
Mosul,  tradition  places  the  birth  and  burial  of  the 
prophet  Nahnm,  and  the  Jews  resort  thither  in  pil- 
grimage to  his  tomb.     But,  though  he  is  styled  an  £1- 
kosbitd  (Nah.  i,  1),  his  denunciation  against  Assyria 
and  Nineveh  were  evidently  uttersd  in  Palestine ;  and 
St.  Jerome  fixes  his  birthplace  at  Heikesei,  a  village 
in  Galilee. — Kitto ;  Smith.   See  Jonah. 

6.  Pre»etU  ComdUUm, — ^The  greater  part  of  the  coon- 
try  which  formed  Assyria  Proper  ia  under  the  nominal 
sway  of  the  Turks,  who  compose  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  the  towns  and  larger  vil- 
Uges  filling  nearly  all  public  offices,  and  differing  in 
nothing  from  other  Osmanlis.  The  Pasha  of  Mosul  is 
nominated  by  the  Porte,  but  is  subgect  to  the  Pasha  of 
Bsgdad ;  there  is  also  a  pasha  at  Solymaneah  and  Akra ; 
a  bey  at  Arbil,  a  mossellim  at  Kirkuk,  eto.  But  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  of  the  whole 
mountain  tract  that  here  divides  Turkey  from  Persia, 
ere  the  ATarcb,  the  Carduchii  of  the  Greeks ;  from  them 
a  chain  of  these  mountains  were  anciently  called  the 
Cardachian  or  Gwdysan,  and  from  them  now  the 
eeniitry  is  designated  Kurdistan.     Klaproth,  in  his 


Ana  Poigghita  (Paris,  1828,  4to^  p.  75),  derives  thv 
name  from  the  Persian  root  kurd^  i,  e.  ^rong,  brave. 
They  are  still,  as  of  old,  a  barbarous  and  warlike  race, 
occasionally  yidding  a  formal  allegiance,  on  the  west, 
to  the  Turks,  and  on  the  east  to  the  Persians,  but  nev- 
er wholly  subdued ;  indeed,  some  of  the  more  powerful 
tribes,  such  as  the  Hakkary,  have  maintained  an  en- 
tire independence.  Some  of  them  are  stetionar}'  in 
villages,  while  others  roam  £sr  and  wide,  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  own  country,  as  nomadic  shepherds ;  but 
they  are  all  more  or  less  addicted  to  predatory  habits, 
and  are  regarded  with  great  dread  by  their  more  peace- 
ful neighbors.  They  profess  the  foith  of  Islam,  and 
are  of  the  Sanito  sect.  AU  travellers  have  remarked 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  them  and  the  an- 
cient Highlandere  of  Scotland.  (See  Mr.  Ainsworth^s 
second  work,  Travels  and  Retearchei  in  Asia  Minor,'. 
Metopotamia,  ete.,  Lond.  1842,  2  vols.) 

The  Christian  population  is  scattered  over  the  whole 
region,  but  is  found  chiefly  In  the  north.  It  includes 
ChakUeans,  who  form  that  branch  of  the  Nestorians 
that  adheres  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  a  few  Jacobites,  or 
monophysito  Syrians,  Armenians,  ete.  But  the  most 
interesting  portion  is  the  ancient  Churefa  of  the  prim- 
itive Nestariam,  a  lively  interest  in  which  has  Istely 
been  excited  in  the  religious  world  by  the  publications 
of  the  American  missionaries  (sec,  especially,  The  Nee- 
toriantj  by  Asahel  Grant,  M.D.,  Lond.  1841 ;  and  com- 
pare Dr.  £.  Robinson,  in  tho  A  m.  J^ibl.  liepos,  Oct.  1841 ; 
Jan.  1842;  Rev.  J.  Perkins,  ib,  Jan.  1843;  and  Besi" 
denee  in  Pertia,  N.  Y.  1848).  See  NssToniANB.  An- 
other peculiar  race  that  is  met  with  in  this  and  the 
ueighb(»1ng  countries  is  that  of  tho  Yczidccs  (q.  v.), 
whom  Grant  and  Ainsworth  would  likcwiso  connect 
with  the  ten  tribes ;  but  it  seems  much  more  probable 
that  they  are  an  offshoot  from  the  ancient  Manichees, 
their  alleged  worship  of  the  Evil  Principle  amounting 
to  no  more  tlian  a  reverence  which  keeps  them  from 
speaking  of  him  with  disrespect  (see  Homes-  in  the  Am» 
Bibl.  Rqiot.  for  April,  1842).  Besides  the  dwellers  in 
towns  and  the  agricultural  population,  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  wandering  tribes,  not  only  of  Kurds,  but  of 
Arabs,  Turkomans,  and  other  classes  of  robbers,  who, 
by  keeping  the  settled  inhabitante  in  constant  dread 
of  property  and  life,  check  every  effort  at  improve- 
ment; and,  in  consequence  of  this  and  the  influence  of 
bad  government,  many  of  the  finest  portions  of  the 
country  are  little  better  than  unproductive  wastes.  A 
copy  of  a  fiimous  history  of  Kurdistan,  entitled  Tarikh 
al-Akrad  (Akrad  being  the  collective  name  of  the  peo- 
ple), was  procured  by  Mr.  Rich  when  in  the  country, 
and  is  now,  along  with  the  other  valuable  Orientel 
MSS.  of  that  lamented  traveller,  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.    See  Kurdistan. 

II.  Tub  Assyrian  Empire. — ^No  portion  of  ancient 
history  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity  than  that  of 
the  empire  of  Assyria.  Nor  is  this  obscurity  in  any 
very  great  degree  removed  by  the  recent  remarkable 
discoveries  of  the  monumental  records  of  the  nation  by 
Layard,  Botta,  and  Loftus. 

1.  Scriptural  Notices  of  Asnfrian  History.— In  at- 
tempting to  arrange  even  the  facts  deducible  from 
Scripture,  a  difficulty  presents  iteelf  at  the  outset, 
arising  fh>m  the  ambiguity  of  the  account  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  stete  in  Gen.  x,  11. 
After  describing  Nimrod,  son  of  Cnsh,  "as  a  mighty 
one  in  the  earth,"  the  historian  adds  (ver.  10),  *^  And 
the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  (or,  rather,  the  first  the- 
atre of  his  dominion)  was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad, 
and  Calneh,  in  the  land  of  Sbinar,"  i.  e,  Babylonifu 
Then  follow  the  words  (as  it  is  in  the  margin),  '*  Out 
of  that  land  he  (i.  e.  Nimrod)  went  out  into  Assyria 
and  builded  Nineveh,"  (comp.  Noldius,  Concord,  Hebr, 
Particles,  ed.  Tymp.,  p.  223.)  Moses  is  enumerating 
the  descendanto  of  Ham,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
would  interrupt  the  deteils  to  give  an  account  of  Aa- 
shur,  a  son  of  Shem,  whose  posterity  are  not  introduced 
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till  ver.  21.  Besides,  in  the  circamstince  d  Asshnr 
leaving  one  countr}*  to  settle  in  another,  there  was 
nothing  remarkable,  for  that  was  the  ease  with  almost 
all  Noah's  grandchildren.  But  if  we  nnderstand  it 
of  Ntmrod,  both  the  connection  and  the  sense  will  be 
manifest.  The  design  obviously  is  to  represent  him 
as  a  potent  monarch  and  ambitious  conqueror.  His 
brethren,  the  other  sons  of  Cush,  settled  in  the  south, 
but  he,  advancing  northward,  first  seized  on  Baby- 
lonia, and,  proceeding  thence  into  Assyria  (alreadj' 
partially  colonized  by  the  Asshurites,  from  whom  it 
took  its  name),  he  built  Nineveh  and  the  other  strong- 
holds mentioned,  in  order  to  secure  his  conquests. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Mic.  v,  6, 
where,  predicting  the  overthrow  of  Assyria  by  the 
Modes  and  Babylonians,  the  prophet  says,  **They 
shall  devour  the  land  of  Asshur  with  the  sword :  even 
the  land  cf  Nimrod  in  the  entrances  thereof"  (comp. 
V.  5).  It  likewise  agrees  with  the  native  tradition 
(if  we  can  depend  on  the  report  of  Ctesias),  that  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  builder  of 
Nineveh  was  one  and  the  same  person,  viz.,  Ninus, 
ftom  whom  it  derived  its  name  (q.  d.  Nin's  Abcde\ 
and  in  that  case  the  designation  of  Nimrod  (the  Rebel) 
was  not  his  proper  name,  but  an  opprobrious  appella- 
tion imposed  on  him  by  his  enemies.  Modem  tradi- 
tion likewise  connects  Nimrod  with  Assyria ;  for  while, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  memory*  of  Asshur  is  preserved 
m  the  locality  of  Atkur^  that  placo  is  also  termed  tho 
*'city  of  NirorOd,"  and  (as  tho  above-mentioned  dam 
on  tho  Tigris  is  stj'lcd  Nimrod's  Castle)  Rich  informs 
us  that  '^  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  village  of 
Dcrawcish  consider  him  as  their  founder."  He  odds, 
that  the  village  story-tellers  have  a  book  they  call  the 
Kissek-Nimrud,  or  "Tales  of  Nimrod." 

It  is  true  that  the  Authorized  Version  of  Gen.  x,  11 
is  countenanced  by  most  of  the  ancient  translators 
and  by  Josephus ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  we 
have  preferred  is  that  of  the  Targums  of  Onkslos  and 
Jonathan,  aud  of  Jerome ;  and  (among  the  modems) 
of  Bochart,  Hyde,  Marsham,  Wells,  Faber,  Hales,  and 
many  others.  Tet,  though  Nimrod's  **  kingdom"  em- 
braced the  lands  both  of  Shinar  and  Asshur,  we  are 
left  in  the  dark  as  to  whether  Babylon  or  Nineveh  be- 
came the  permanent  seat  of  govemment,  and  conse- 
quently whether  his  empire  should  be  designated  that 
of  Babylonia  or  that  of  Assyria.  No  certain  traces  of 
it,  indeed,  are  to  be  found  in  Scripture  for  ages  after  its 
erection.  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  hear  of  a  king 
of  Elam  (i.  e.  Ehnnais,  in  the  south  of  Persia)  named 
Chedorlaomer,  who  had  held  in  subjection  for  twelve 
years  five  petty  princes  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xiv,  4),  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  their  rebellion,  invaded  that 
country-  along  with  three  other  kings,  one  of  whom 
was  *■  *  Amraphel,  king  of  Shinar"  Josephus  says  *  *  the 
Assyrians  had  then  dominion  over  Asia ;"  and  he  styles 
these  four  kings  merely  commanders  in  the  Assjiian 
army.  It  is  possible  that  Chedorlaomer  was  an  As- 
sjrrian  viceroy,  and  the  others  his  deputies;  for  at  a 
later  period  the  Assyrian  boasted,  "Are  not  my  princes 
altogether  kings  ?"  (Isa.  x.  8.)  Yet  some  have  rather 
concluded  from  the  narrative  that  by  this  time  the 
monarchy  of  Nimrod  had  been  broken  up,  or  that  at 
least  the  seat  of  govemment  had  been  transferred  to 
Elam.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  of  Assyria  as  an 
independent  state  does  not  again  appear  in  Scripture 
till  the  closing  period  of  the  age  of  Moses.  Balaam, 
a  seer  from  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Assyria,  addressing  the  Kenites,  a 
mountain  tribe  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  "  took 
up  his  parable,"  i.  e.  raised  his  oracular,  prophetic 
chant,  and  said,  "  Durable  is  thy  dwelling-place!  yea, 
in  a  rock  puttest  thou  thy  nest :  nevertheless,  wasted 
shall  be  the  Kenite,  until  Asshur  shall  lead  them  cap- 
tive." In  this  verse,  besides  the  play  upon  the  word 
hen  (the  Hebrew  for  a  nest),  the  reader  may  remark 
the  striking  contrast  drawn  between  the  permanent 


nature  of  the  abode,  and  the  tran^ent  potaession  of  it 
by  the  occupants.  The  prediction  found  its  fulfilment 
in  the  Kenites  being  gradually  reduced  in  strength 
(comp.  1  Sam.  xv,  6),  till  they  finally  shared  the  fats 
of  tho  Transjordanite  tribes,  and  were  swept  away 
into  captivity  by  the  Ass3rrians  (1  Chr.  v,  26;  2  Kings 
xvi,  9 ;  xix,  12, 18;  1  Chr.  ii,  M.)  But,  as  a  counter- 
part to  this,  Balaam  next  sees  a  vision  of  retaliatcty 
vengeance  on  their  oppressors,  and  the  awful  prospect 
of  the  threatened  devastations,  though  beheld  in  far 
distant  times,  extorts  from  him  the  exclamation,  "Ah ! 
who  shall  live  when  God  doeth  this?  For  fhips  shall 
come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Aa- 
SBCR,  and  shall  afilict  Eber,  but  he  also  [the  invader] 
shall  perish  forever."  This  is  not  without  obscurity ; 
but  it  has  commonly  been  supposed  to  point  to  the 
conquest  of  the  regions  that  onco  formed  the  Assyrtsn 
empire,  first  by  tho  Macedonians  from  Greece,  and 
then  by  the  Romans,  both  of  whose  empires  were  in 
their  turn  overthrown. 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  people  of  Israel  be- 
came  subject  to  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  Chus han-risha- 
thaim  (Judg.  ill,  8),  who  is  by  Josephus  styled  King 
of  the  Assj-rians ;  but  we  are  left  in  the  same  igno- 
rance as  in  the  case  of  Chedorlaomer  as  to  whether  Le 
was  an  independent  sovereign  or  only  a  vicegerent  fa 
another.  The  eighty-third  Psalm  (ver.  9)  mentions 
Ashur  as  one  of  the  nations  leagued  against  Israel; 
but  as  the  date  of  that  composition  is  unknown,  noth- 
ing certein  can  be  founded  on  it.  The  first  king  of 
Assyria  alluded  to  in  the  Bible  is  he  who  reigned  at 
Nineveh  when  the  prophet  Jonah  was  sent  thither 
(Jon.  iii.  C).  Hales  supposes  him  to  have  been  the  fa- 
ther of  Pul,  the  first  Assyrian  monarch  named  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  dates  the  commencement  of  his  reign  B.C. 
821.  By  that  time  the  metropolis  of  the  empire  had 
become  **  an  exceeding  great"  and  popnlons  city,  but 
one  pre-eminent  in  wickedness  (Jon.  i,  2 ;  ill,  8 ;  iv,  11). 
See  Jonah. 

The  first  expressly  recorded  appearance  of  the  As- 
syrian power  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates  is 
in  the  reign  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  against  whom 
"the  God  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Pml  or  (PA»0> 
king  of  Assyria"  (1  Chron.  v.,  26),  who  invaded  the 
country,  and  exacted  a  tribute  of  a  thousand  teknts 
of  silver  "that  his  hand,**  i.  e.  hia  favor,  "might  be 
with  him  to  confirm  the  kingdom  in  his  band"  (2  Kings 
XV,  19,  20).     Newton  places  this  event  in  the  year 
B.C.  770,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  Pnl*8  reign,'  tlie 
commencement  of  which  he  fixes  in  the  year  B.C.  790. 
As  to  his  name,  we  find  the  syllable  7^  iW,  or  Pwi 
entering  into  the  names  of  several  Assyrian  kings 
(e.  ff.  Pi^eser,  SardanajM^us) ;  and  hence  some  cenneet 
it  with  the  Penian  "  bala,"  i.  e.  high,  exalted,  and  think 
it  may  have  been  part  of  the  titie  which  the  Aasyriaii 
monarchs  bore.     Hales  conjectores  that  Pul  may'hav^ 
been  the  second  Behu  of  the  Greeks,  hia  fame  having 
reached  them  by  hia  excursions  into  Western  Asia. 
About  this  period  we  find  the  prophet  Hoeea  making 
frequent  allusions  to  the  practice  both  of  larael  mad 
Judffia,  of  throwing  themselves  for  wppuit  on  tin  kings 
of  A88}Tia.     lu  ch.  v,  18;  x,  6,  our  venion  speaks 
of  their  specially  seeking  the  protection  of  a  '*Kiii|^ 
Jareb,"  but  the  original  there  ia  very  obscure;  a^d 
the  next  Assyrian  monareh  mentioned  by  name  ia 
Tiglath'pUeser,    The  supposition  of  Newton  is  adopted 
by  Hales,  that  at  Pul*s  death  his  dominions  were  di- 
vided between  his  two  sons,  Tiglath-pUeser  and  Ksib- 
onassar,  the  latter  being  made  ruler  at  Babylon,  from 
the  date  of  whose  government  or  reign  the  celebrvted 
era  ofNabonauar  took  its  rise,  correspondmg  to  B.C. 
747.    The  name  of  the  other  is  varionsly  written  T%. 
lath  and  Tilgath,  Pileser  and  Pilreser :  the  etjutokngj- 
of  the  fint  is  unknown  (some  think  it  haa  a  refemce 
to  the  ri%-er  Dijlath,  t.  e.  the  Tigris).     Pfleser  signifies 
in  Persian  "exalted  prince."     When  Ahas,  kin^  of 
Jttdah,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  combined  futcwu  of 
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PekAh,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  kin^  of  Damascene- ' 
Sjria,  he  purchased  Tiglath-pileser's  assistince  with  a 
Itfge  antn,  taken  out  of  his  own  and  the  Temple  treas- 
nry.     The  Assjrian  king  accordingly  invaded  territo- 
ries of  both  the  confederate  kings,  and  annexed  a  por- 
tion of  them  to  his  own  dominions,  carrying  captive  a 
nombor  of  their  subjects  (2  Kings  xv,  29 ;  xvi,  5-10 ; 
1  Chr.  V,  26;  2  Chr.  xxviii,  16;  Isa.  vii,  1-11 ;  comp. 
Amne  I,  5 ;  ix,  7).     His  successor  was  Shalman  (Hos. 
X,  4),  Shaimaneter  or  Salmanasiary  the  Enemessar 
of  the  apocrypha]  book  of  Tobit  (ch.  i,  2).     Ho  made 
Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  his  tributary  vassal  (2  Kings 
xvii,  3) ;  bat  finding  him  secretly  negotiating  with  So 
or  Sabaco  (the  Sabakoph  of  the  monuments),  king 
of  Escypt,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Israelitish  capital, 
Samaria,  took  it  after  an  investment  of  throe  }'ears 
(B.C.  720),  and  then  reduced  the  country  of  the  ten 
tribes  to  a  province  of  his  empire,  carr^'ing  into  cap- 
tivity the  king  and  his  people,  and  settling  Cuthieans 
froni  Babylonia  in  their  room  (2  Kings  xvii,  8>6; 
xviii,  9, 11).     Hexekiah,  king  of  Judah,  s^ms  to  have 
been  for  some  time  his  vassal  (2  Kings  xviii,  7) ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  Tyrian  annals,  preserved  by  Me- 
nander  of  Ephesus  (as  cited  by  Josephus,  Ani,  x,  14, 
2),  that  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  with  the 
exception  of  insular  Tyre,  which  successfully  resisted 
a  sief^e  of  five  years.     The  empire  of  Assyria  seems 
now  to  have  reached  its  greatest  extent,  having  had 
the  Mediterranean  for  its  boundary  on  the  west,  and 
including:  within  its  limits  Media  and  Kir  on  the  north, 
aa  well  as  Elam  on  the  south  (2  Kings  xvi,  9;  xvii, 
6 ;  laa.  xx,  6).     In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Isaiah 
(▼er.  1)  there  is  mention  of  a  king  of  Assyria,  Sargon^ 


in  whose  reign  Tartan  besieged  and  took  Ashdod  in 
Philistia  (B.C.  716)  [see  Saroon]  ;  and  as  Tartan  U 
elsewhere  spoken  of  (2  Kings  xviii,  17)  as  a  general 
of  Sennacherib,  some  have  supposed  that  Sargon  is 
but  another  name  of  that  monarch,  while  others  would 
identify  him  either  with  Shalmaneser,  or  with  Esar- 
haddon,  Sennacherib's  successor.  But  the  correctness 
of  all  these  conjectures  may  fairly  be  questioned;  and 
we  adhere  to  the  opinion  of  Gesenius  (CommetU,  zu 
Jeta.  in  loc),  that  Sargon  was  a  king  of  Assyria,  who 
sncceeded  Shalmaneser,  and  had  a  short  reign  of  two 
or  three  years.  He  thinks  the  name  may  be  equiva- 
lent to  Ser-jauneh,  **  Prince  of  the  Sun."  Yon  Boh- 
len  prefers  the  derivation  of  tergun,  "  gold-colored." 
His  attack  on  Egypt  may  have  arisen  finom  the  jealousy 
which  the  Assyrians  entertained  of  that  nation's  influ- 
ence over  Palestine  ever  since  the  negotiation  between 
its  king  So,  and  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel.  From  many 
incidental  expressions  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  we  can 
infer  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  strong  Egyptian 
party  among  the  Jews,  for  that  people  are  often  warn- 
ed against  relying  for  help  on  Eg3'pt,  instead  of  simply 
confiding  in  Jehovah  (Isa.  xxx,  2 ;  xxxi,  1 ;  comp. 
XX,  5,  6).  The  result  of  Tartan's  expedition  against 
Eg}'pt  and  Ethiopia-  was  predicted  by  Isaiah  whild 
tliat  general  was  yet  on  the  Eg^'ptian  frontier  at  Ash- 
dod (Isa.  XX,  1-4);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is 
to  this  Ass^Tian  inva«ion  that  the  prophet  Nahum  re- 
ff^rs  when  he  speaks  (iii,  8-10)  of  the  subjugation  of 
No,  i.  e.  No-Ammun,  or  Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  captivity  of  its  inhabitants.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  by  the  Assyrians,  however, 
must  have  been  very  transient,  for  in  the  reign  of  Sap 
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gon*tf  successor,  Sennacherib,  or  Semcherib^  we  find 
Hezekiah,  kiaji;  of  Judah,  throwing  off  tho  Assyrian 
yoke,  and  allying  himself  with  Egypt  (2  Kings  xvtii, 
7,  21).  This  brought  against  him  Sennacherib  with  a 
mighty  host,  n^hich,  without  difficulty,  subdued  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  compelled  him  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  payment  of  a  large  tribute.  But  *'  the 
treacherous  dealer  dealt  very  treacherously"  (Isa. 
xxxili,  1),  and,  notwithstanding  the  agreement,  pro- 
ceeded to  invest  Jerusalem.  In  answer,  however,  to 
the  prayers  of  the  **  good  king*'  of  Judah,  the  Assyrian 
was  diverted  from  his  purpose,  partly  by  the  **  rumor" 
(Isa.  xxxvii,  6)  of  the  approach  of  Tirhakah,  king  of 
Ethiopia,  and  partly  by  the  sudden  and  miraculous 
destruction  of  a  great  part  of  his  army  (2  Kings  xviii, 
13-37;  xtx;  Isa.  xxxvi  and  xxxvii).  He  himself 
fled  (B.C.  712)  to  Nineveh,  where,  in  course  of  time, 
when  worshipping  in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisroch, 
he  was  slain  by  hb  sons  Adrammelech  and  Sharezer, 
the  parricides  escaping  into  the  land  of  Armenia — a 
fict  which  is  preserved  in  that  country*s  traditionary 
history.  See  Ararat.  'Regarding  tho  period  of 
Sennacherib's  death  chronologists  differ.  Hales,  fol- 
lowing the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (i,  21),  places  it 
fifty-five  days  after  his  return  ftom  his  Jewish  expedi- 
tion ;  but  Gescnius  (^Commtnt.  ta  Jeta,  p.  dd9)  has  ren- 
dered it  extremely  probable  that  it  did  not  take  place 
till  long  after.  He  founds  this  opinion  chiefly  on  a 
curious  fragment  of  Berosus,  preserved  in  tho  Armeni- 
an translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  It  states 
that,  after  Sennacherib's  brother  had  governed  Baby- 
lon as  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  the  sovereignty  was  suc- 
cessively usurped  by  Acises,  Merodach,  or  Berodach- 
Baladan  (Isa.  xxxix,  1 ;  2  Kings  xx,  12),  and  Elibus 
or  Belibus.  But,  after  three  years,  Sennacherib  re- 
gained dominion  in  Babylonia,  and  appointed  as  vice- 
roy his  own  son  Assordan,  the  Esarhaddon  of  Scrip- 
ture. This  statement  serves  to  explain  how  there  was 
in  Hezcktah's  time  a  lung  at  Babylon,  though,  both 
before  and  after,  it  was  subject  to  Assyria.  See  Sen- 
nacherib. Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Esaihaddon,  or  Assarliaddon,  who  had  been  his  f<i- 
ther's  viceroy  at  Babylon  (2  Kings  xix,  87;  Isa. 
xxxvii,  38).  He  is  the  Sacherdon  or  Sarchedon  of 
Tobit  (i,  21),  and  the  Asaradinus  of  Ptolemy's  Canon 
(B.C.  6^).  Hales  regards  him  as  the  first  Sardanap- 
alQs.  The  chief  notice  taken  of  him  in  Scripture  is 
that  he  settled  some  colonists  in  SamarLi  (Ezra  iv.  2), 
and  as  (at  ver.  10)  that  colonization  is  ascribed  to  the 
"great  and  noble  Asnapper,"  it  is  supposed  that  that 
was  another  name  for  Esarhaddon,  but  it  may  have 
been  one  of  the  great  officers  of  his  empire.  It  seems 
to  have  been  in  his  reiini  that  the  captains  of  the  As- 
syrian host  invaded  and  ravaged  Judah,  carrying  Ma- 
nasseh,  the  kins:,  captive  to  Babylon.  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  empire  is  involved  in  almost  as 
much  obscurity  as  that  of  its  origin  and  rise.  The 
Modes  had  already  shaken  off  the  yoke,  and  the  Chal- 
dasans  soon  appear  on  the  scene  as  the  dominant  na- 
tion of  Western  Asia ;  yet  Assjrria,  though  much  re- 
duced in  extent,  existed  as  an  independent  state  for  a 
considerable  period  after  Esarhaddon.  Hales,  follow- 
ing Syncellus,  makes  him  succeeded  by  a  prince  call- 
ed Ninus  (B.C.  667),  who  had  for  his  successor  Nebu- 
chodonosor  (B.C.  658),  for  the  transactions  of  whose 
reign,  including;  the  expedition  of  his  general  Holo- 
femes  into  Judaea,  Hales  relies  on  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Judith,  the  authority  of  which,  however,  is 
very  questionable.  The  latt  monarch  was  Sarac,  or 
Saidanapalus  II  (B.C.  636),  in  whoso  reign  Cyaxares, 
king  of  Media,  and  Nabopolassar,  viceroy  of  Babylon, 
combined  against  Assyria,  took  Nineveh,  and,  divid- 
ing what  remained  of  the  empire  between  them,  re- 
duced Assyria  Proper  to  a  province  of  Media  (B.C. 
606). 

2.  Comparisotk  toith  ancient  ffietorians  and  the  Inti- 
nuUiom  an  the  Monuments, — ^The  original  sources  of 


proikne  history  on  this  subject  are  Herodotus  and  Cta« 
sias ;  but  every  attempt  to  reconcile  their  statements 
with  those  of  Scripture,  or  even  with  each  other,  has 
hitherto  failed.  The  former  fixes  the  duration  of  the 
Assyrian  dominion  in  Upper  Asia  at  620  years  (Herod, 
i,  95),  while  the  latter  again  assigns  to  the  Ass}Tiaii 
empire,  from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  no  less  a  period 
than  1305  years  (Diodor.  Sicul.  ii,  21).  The  authority 
of  Ctesias,  however,  is  very  generally  discredited  (it 
was  so  even  by  Aristotle),  though  he  has  recently  found 
a  defender  in  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  Connection  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  HiUory,  The  truth  is  (as  is  remarked  by 
tho  Judicious  Heeren),  that  tho  accounts  of  both  these 
historians  are  little  better  than  mere  traditions  of  an- 
cient heroes  and  heroines  (witness  the  fables  aboot 
Semiramis !),  without  any  chronological  data,  and  en- 
tirely in  tha  style  of  the  East.  To  detail  all  tho  fanci- 
ful hypotheses  which  have  been  propounded,  with  tho 
view  of  forming  out  of  them  a  consistent  and  coherent 
narrative,  forms  no  part  of  our  present  design.  Con- 
siderable light,  however,  has  been  thrown,  by  recent 
researches,  upon  certain  points  of  this  histor}'. — Kitto. 

(1.)  The  original  Settlement  of  the  Country. — Scrip- 
ture informs  us  that  Assyria  was  peopled  firom  Babylon 
(Gen.  X,  11),  and  botli  classical  tradition  and  the  mon- 
uments of  the  country  agree  in  this  representation.  In 
Herodotus  (i,  7),  Ninus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Nine- 
veh, is  the  son  (descendant)  of  Belus,  the  mythic  found- 
er of  Babylon — a  tradition  in  which  the  derivation  of 
Ass^'ria  fh>m  Babylon,  and  the  greater  antiquity  and 
superior  position  of  the  latter  in  early  times,  are  shad- 
owed forth  sufficiently.  That  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic. 
ii,  7)  inverts  the  relation,  making  Semiramis  (accord- 
m%  to  him,  tho  wife  and  successor  of  Ninus)  found  Bab- 
ylon, is  only  one  out  of  a  thousand  proofs  of  the  un- 
trustworthy character  of  his  history.  The  researchea 
recentlv  carried  on  in  the  two  countries  clearly  show, 
not  merely  by  the  statements  which  are  said  to  havo 
been  deciphered  on  the  historicd  monuments,  but  by 
the  whole  character  of  the  remains  discovered,  that 
Babylonian  greatness  and  civilization  was  earlier  than 
Assyrian,  and  that,  while  the  fbrmer  was  of  native 
growth,  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  neighboring 
countr}'.  Tho  cuneiform  writing,  for  instance,  which 
is  rapidly  punched  with  a  very  simple  instmment  upon 
moist  clay,  but  is  only  with  much  labor  and  trouble 
inscribed  by  the  chuel  upon  rock,  must  have  been  in- 
vented in  a  country  where  men  **had  brick  for  stone" 
(Gen.  xi,  3),  and  have  thence  passed  to  one  where  the 
material  was  unsuited  for  it.  It  may  be  observed,  also, 
that  while  writing  occurs  in  a  very  rude  form  in  the 
earlier  Babylonian  ruins  (Loftus's  Chaldaa^  p.  1C9), 
and  gradually  improves  in  the  later  ones,  it  is  in  As- 
syria uniformly  of  an  advanced  type,  having  apparent- 
ly been  introduced  there  after  it  had  attained  to  per- 
fection. 

(2.)  DaU  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom,— With 
respect  to  the  exact  time  at  which  Ass}Tia  became  a 
separate  and  independent  country,  there  is  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  classical  authorities,  Herodo- 
tus placing  the  commencement  of  the  empire  almost  a- 
thousand  years  later  than  Ctesias !  Scripture  does  but 
little  to  determine  the  controversy ;  that  little,  howev- 
er, is  in  favor  of  the  former  author.  Geographically, 
as  a  country,  Assyria  was  evidently  known  to  Moses 
(Gen.  ii,  14;  xxv,  18;  Num.  xxiv,  22,  24);  but  it  does 
not  appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a  kingdom  till  the  reign 
of  Menahem  (B.C.  cir.  770).  In  Abraham's  time  (B.C. 
2000  ?)  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  can  have  been  no 
Ass3Tian  kingdom,  or  its  monarch  would  have  been 
found  among  those  who  invaded  Palestine  with  Cbe- 
dorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv,  1).  In  the  time  of  the  early 
judges  (B.C.1575),  Assyria,  if  it  existed,  can  have  been 
of  no  great  strength ;  for  Chushan-Rishathaim,  the  first 
of  the  foreigners  who  oppressed  Israel  (Judg.  iii,  8),  is 
master  of  the  whole  country  between  the  rivers  {A  ram- 
Naharim^*'  Syria,  between  the  two  rivers").    Theso 
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Ucts  militate  strongly  against  the  views  of  Ctesias, 
whose  numbers  produce  for  the  foundin{?  of  the  empire 
the  date  of  B.C.  2182  (Clinton,  Fast,  HeU,  i,  263).  The 
more  modest  account  of  Herodotas  is  at  once  more 
probable  in  itself^  more  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and 
more  in  accfHrdance  with  the  native  writer  Beroens. 
Herodotus  relates  that  the  As8}Tian8  were  "lords  of 
Asia"  for  520  years,  when  their  empire  was  partially 
broken  up  by  a  revolt  of  the  subject-nations  (i,  95). 
After  a  period  of  anarchy,  the  length  of  which  ho  does 
not  estimate,  the  Median  kingdom  was  formed,  179 
years  before  the  death  of  Cyrus,  or  B.C.  706.  He 
would  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Assyrian  empire' a  date  not  ver}'  greatly  anterior 
to  B.C.  1228.  Beroens,  who  made  the  empire  last  526 
years  to  the  reign  of  Pul  (ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm,  i,  4), 
must  have  agreed  nearly  with  this  view — at  least  he 
would  certainly  have  placed  the  rise  of  the  kingdom 
within  the  13th  century.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  utmost 
that  can  be  determined  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
If,  for  convenience'  sake,  a  more  exact  data  be  desired, 
the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Brandis  has  some  claim  to  bo 
adopted,  which  fixes  the  year  B.C.  1373  as  tliat  from 
which  the  526  years  of  Berosns  are  to  Ijo  reckoned  (Ae- 
ruin'A88!friarum  Tempora  Emendataj  p.  17). 

(3.)  ICttrly  Kings,  from  the  foundcuion  of  the  King- 
dom to  Pul. — The  long  list  of  Assyrian  kings  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  two  or  three  forms,  only 
slightly  varied  (Clinton,  F.  II.  i,  267),  and  which  is 
almost  certainly  derived  from  Ctesias,  must  of  necessi- 
ty be  discarded,  together  with  his  date  for  the  king- 
dom. It  covers  a  space  of  above  1200  years,  and 
bears  marks  besides  of  audacious  fraud,  being  com- 
posed of  names  snatched  from  all  quarters,  Arian, 
Semitic,  and  Greek — names  of  gods,  names  of  towns, 
names  of  rivers — and  in  its  estimate  of  time  present- 
ing the  impossible  average  of  34  or  35  years  to  a  reign, 
and  the  very  improbable  phenomenon  of  reigns  in 
half  the  instances  amounting  exactly  to  a  decimal 
number.  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  authentic  list  to 
substitute  for  the  forgery  of  Ctesias.  Berosus  spoke 
of  45  kings  as  reigning  during  his  period  of  526  3*ear8, 
and  mentioned  all  their  names  (Euseb.  ttf  rap.) ;  but 
they  have  unluckily  not  been  preserved  to  us.  The 
work  of  Herodotus  on  Assyrian  history  (Herod,  i,  106 
and  184)  has  likewise  entirely  perished,  and  neither 
Greek  nor  Oriental  sources  are  available  to  supply  the 
loss,  which  has  hitherto  proved  irreparable.  Recent- 
ly the  researches  in  Mesopotamia  have  done  some- 
thing toward  filling  up  this  sad  gap  in  our  knowledge ; 
but  the  reading  of  names  is  still  so  doubtful  that  it 
seems  best,  in  the  present  condition  of  cuneiform  in- 
quir}%  to  treat  the  early  period  of  Assyrian  histor}'  in 
a  very  general  way,  onl}'  mentioning  kings  by  name 
when,  through  the  satisfactory  identification  of  a  cu- 
neiform royal  designation  with  some  name  known  to 
us  from  sacred  or  profane  sources,  firm  ground  has  been 
reached,  and  serious  error  rendered  almost  impossible. 

The  Mesopotamian  research^  have  rendered  it  ap- 
parent that  the  original  seat  of  government  was  not 
at  Nineveh.  The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have  been 
found  at  Kaleh-Sherghat,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital ;  and  this 
place  the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  earliest  kings,  as  well  as  of  the  Babylonian 
governors  who  previously  exercised  authority  over 
the  country.  The  ancient  name  of  the  town  appears 
to  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  countr}-,  viz. 
Atshur.  It  was  built  of  brick,  and  has  yielded  but  a 
very  small  number  of  sculptures.  The  kings  proved 
to  have  reigned  there  are  fourteen  in  numbor,  divisi- 
ble into  three  groups ;  and  their  reigns  are  thought  to 
have  covered  a  space  of  nearly  850  years,  from  B.C. 
1273  to  B.C.  930.  The  most  remarkable  monarch  of 
the  series  was  called  Tiglath-Pileser.  He  appears  to 
have  been  king  toward  the  close  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tnzy,  and  thus  to  have,  been  contemporary  with  Sam- 


son, and  an  earlier  king  than  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of 
Scripture.  He  overran  the  whole  country'  between 
Assyria  Proper  and  the  Euphrates ;  swept  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  from  south  to  north,  from  the  borders 
of  Bab}'lon  to  Mount  Taurus ;  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
and  contended  in  northern  Syria  with  the  Hittites ; 
invaded  Armenia  and  Cappadocia ;  and  claims  to  have 
subdued /orty-f«ro  countries  "  from  the  channel  of  the 
Lower  Zab  (Zab  Asfal)  to  the  Upper  8oa  of  the  Set- 
ting Sun."  All  this  he  accomplished  in  the  first  five 
years  of  his  reign.  At  a  later  date  he  appears  to  have 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Bab3'lon, 
who  had  invaded  his  territory  and  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing off  to  Babylon  various  idols  from  the  Assyrian  tem- 
ples (Offerhaus,  De  ant,  Auyr,  imperio,  Linga,  1727). 

The  other  monarchs  of  the  Kaleh-Sherghat  series, 
both  before  and  after  Tiglath-Pileser,  are  compara- 
tively insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the  series  are 
only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of  the  two  great 
monarchs  Sardanapalus  the  first  and  his  son,  Shal- 
maneser  or  Shalmanubar,  who  were  among  the  most 
warlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes.  Sardanapalus  the 
first,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  warlike  Sarda- 
napalus of  the  Greeks  (Suidas,  s.  v. ;  comp.  Hellan. 
Frag.  p.  158),  transferred  the  scat  of  government  from 
Kaleh-Sherghat  to  Nimrud  (probably  the  Scriptural 
Calah),  where  he  built  the  first  of  those  magnificent 
palaces  which  have  recently'  l)cen  exhumed  by  Eng- 
lish explorers.  A  great  portion  of  the  Assyrian  sculp- 
tures now  in  the  British  Museum  are  derived  from 
this  edifice.  A  description  of  the  building  has  t>ecn 
given  by  Mr.  Layard  (AVn.  and  its  Remains,  vol.  ii, 
ch.  11).  By  an  inscription  repeated  more  than  a 
hundred  times  upon  its  sculptures  we  learn  that  Sar- 
danapalus carried  his  arms  far  and  wide  through  West- 
em  Asia,  warring  on  the  one  hand  in  Lower  Babylonia 
and  Chaldflsa,  on  the  other  in  Syria  and  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  His  son,  Shalmaneser  or  Shal- 
manubar, the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black  Obelisk, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  commemorate  his  vie* 
tories,  was  a  still  greater  conqueror.  He  appears  to 
have  overrun  Cappadocia,  Arxpenia,  Azerbejan,  great 
portions  of  Media  Magna,  the  Kurdish  mountains, 
Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Phoenicia;  every- 
when  making  the  kings  of  the  countries  tributary  to 
him.  If  we  ma}*^  trust  the  reading  of  certain  names, 
on  which  cuneiform  scholars  appear  to  be  entirely 
agreed,  he  came  in  contact  with  various  Scriptural 
personages,  being  opposed  in  his  Syrian  wars  by  Ben- 
badad  and  Hazael,  kings  of  Damascus,  and  taking 
tribute  from  Jehu,  king  of  Israel.  His  son  and  grand- 
son followed  in  his  steps,  but  scarcely  equalled  his 
gloiy.  The  latter  is  thought  to  be  identical  with  tho 
Biblical  Pul,  Phul,  or  Phaloch,  who  is  the  first  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  of  whom  we  have  mention  in  Scrip- 
ture.    See  Pul. 

(4.)  The  Kings  from  Pul  to  Esarliaddcn.—ThB  suc- 
cession of  the  Assyrian  kings  from  Pul  almost  to  the 
close  of  the  empira  is  rendered  tolerably  certain,  not 
merely  by  the  inscriptions,  but  also  by  the  Jewbh 
records.  In  the  2d  book  of  Kings  we  find  the  names 
of  Pul,  Tiglath-Pileser,  Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib, 
and  Esarhaddon,  following  one  another  in  rapid  suc- 
cession (2  Kings  XV,  19  and  29 ;  xvii,  3 ;  xviii,  18 ; 
xix,  87) ;  and  in  Isaiah  we  have  the  name  of  **  Sargon, 
king  of  Assyria"  (xx,  1),  who  is  a  contemporaiy  of 
the  prophet,  and  who  must  evidently,  therefore,  belong 
to  the  same  series.  The  inscriptions,  by  showing  us 
that  Sargon  was  the  father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his 
plaoe  in  the  list,  and  give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the 
last  half  of  the  8th  and  the  first  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.  the  (probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II,  Shalmaneser  II,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esarhaddon.  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  actions 
of  these  kings,  see  each  name  in  its  place.  (^ 
pert,  Chronologie  des  Asstfriens  et  des  BaJbylon-€ 
1857.) —Smith,  s.  v. 
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STUomcAL  Tablb  or  AnrRtAit  Hi«tort.— (Condmwd  from  Dr.  J.  Oppertt  CilrMMf<yie  d«a  AMwrimi  «t  dn  Bahgitmimt,  Par.  18dT ;  whieh  proCanaa 
to  b«  fieri  red  from  the  moaumanU  and  eyllnders.  Tlia  nam**  aod  daiaa  iu  braelieta  m.19  nceording  to  other  aatkoriliaa.  Tha  aatariak  iDdicataa  thaft 
eyIiBdvn  bava  b«an  found  baariag  tha  naiua  in  eunaiforui  cbaractaia.;— Pnlrbaim,  a.  v. 

Epoch  Ht  wliich  the  Chaldnanii  place  the  building  of  the  Totrer  of  Uabel  (43  anuir,  or  2940  [f  19<Xt]  yean  b&fore        ii.a 
Nebtichadnezuur SMO  CT  SSOOJ 

I.  DYNASTIES  NON-SUEMITIC,  ooiupreheoded  under  the  name  of  Scytliie  Sopremaejr  during  1500  (?500]  years. 

1.  Hamitb  KntODOM S540-844O 

2.  Arian  Invasion 2449-.2S85 

8.  TuKANiAN  lloMiNATiox  (Scythic) S225-2017 


II.  SHEMITIG  DOMINATION. 


L  FtSBT  CUALDAVM  EMTIBE. 


Forty-nine  [?]  kings  during  400  years 2017-15Sd 

Fh^  king  unknown  [r  Chedorlaomer,  B.C.  cir.  S090]. 

Israidagon,  Lord  of  Assyria  (about  1950>. 

Samsi-niif  »on  of  Ismidagon  (644  yeara  before  Assurdajran). 

Naramsin,  Idng  of  the  four  regions.    (The  names  of  the  other  kings  are  not  yet  dedphered.) 

8.  AXAB  ImrASTOir.    Eight  P]  kings  during  240  yean 15A9-1314 

Tha  Khet  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  aocordlng  to  M.  de  Roug6,  probably  the  Dunimakh  of  tlie  AsvyrUns. 

8.  Gbeat  Asbykian  Emfibb.    Forty-five  ifi  kings  during  526  yean 1S14-7S8 

riiel-lush(cir.l273?). 

Pndil. 

Iva-lush. 

Shalma-bar.  or  Shamaiish  (?  Shalmaneser)]. 

Kinippallukin  [Nin-psIa-kinH],  flnt  king 1814 

AMurdayan  CAsahnr-dHpaUilj,  son  of  Um  preceding about  1900 

Miitakkll-nabu,  son  of  the  preceding **     1270 

Assur-ria-ill,  son  of  the  preceding.    (CommenoemeDt  of  the  Assyrian  power,  following 
tlie  Kgyptlan  preponderance,  which  liad  lasted  600  yearn) about       1260 


L  First  Dunaaty, 


*TigUth-PlIeser  I,  ion  of  the  preceding  (hbtorical  cylinder  of  600  lines) "> 

Sardanapalus  J.  [Asshur-bani-pal],  son  of  tiie  preceding. ^* 

Tiglath-PUeser  II *» 

Ssck  of  Nineveh  hj  Chaldeans,  418  yean  before  the  flnt  year  of  Sennacherib    *^ 

Belochiis  I,  son  of  the  preceding ** 

iL  Second  Dynasty.  Belitaru  (Bel-kat-Irassu),  usurper  / *'*' 

Shalmaneser  I,  founder  of  the  palace  of  Calah  (Nimmd) 

Sardanapalus  II  (?  Asshur-adan-akhi),  great-grandson  of  Belitaras 

Shalmaneser  II,  son  of  the  preceding 

AsBur-dan-il  I  [Ai«shur-danin-II],  son  of  the  preceding 

Bploehus  1 1  [Iva-lush  II],  grandson  of  Assur-dan-il  I 

TIglatli- Pileser  III  CTIglHthi-nln],  son  of  the  preceding 

SfurdanapaluM  III  [Anshur-dani-pal],  son  of  the  preceding.    Great  conqueror 
Shalmane-'er  1 1 1  [  -^halmanu-bar],  son  of  the  preceding.    Adversary  of  Jehu, 

king  of  Ismel  (Afmrtid  Obeliitk) " 

Samsi-ou  II  [Shamss-iva],  son  of  the  preceding ** 

Belochus  HI  Tlva-lush  I li  j,  aon  of  the  preceding,  hiMbnud  of  Semiramls .... 

Semhramis  (Sanimuramit),  17  yean  alone ^^ 

Sardanapalus  I V,  probably  son  of  the  preceding,  last  king  of  the  great  empire 

IIL  DIVISION  OF  DOMINION  BETWEEN  SHEBfTTES  AND  AHIAN8. 
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1220 
1200 

criieo] 

1122  CUSS] 

1100 

1100 

1050 

1020 

1000 

080 

970 

960 
930-800 

900-860 

86A.840 
S40-820 
620-S03 
807-788 


Bahtlok. 

pQl  BdeBiB  fonnds  the  empire  of  Chal* 
dK»!i.    King  of  Babylon  till 


747 


Nabonassar 747-783 

Nad  i  II 8 73.%-720 

Chinzlnufl  and  Porus 731-7-20 


Elulspus 726-721 

Merodach  Baladan 721-7U1* 


NlNBTBIL 

Flnt  king  of  Babylon  subjugatca  As- 
syria  788-76D 

Tiglath-Pileser  IV  re-establishes  the 
Assjrrlan  monarchy 709-796 

Commencement  of  captivity  of  Israel .        740 

Shalmaneser  IV  takes  Samaria  (720), 
and  is  dethroned  by  Sarpron 72&-720 

JjiST  N1NEVITK  Dym Aerr  (Snrgonldes, 
720^626). 

Sargon  (founded  Khor8abad)C721-?n4l720-704 


*Sargon,  khog  of  Babylon  [721-714] . . .  709-704  Aroeaniis  of  Ptolemy [70r>-704] 

Anarchy 704-702 1  "Sennacherib,  son  of  Sargon  [714-692]  704-676 

liellbus 70!WK)9, (Cylinders,  and  ecal  of  contemporary 


Ai>i*iirinaddiiuon,  son  of  Sennacherib. 699-69B 

Iriglbel,  or  Regibelus 693-692 

Meseaimordacus 692-688 

Anarchy 6«M»0 


Kgyptlan  king  Sabaco,  probably  the 
So  of  2  King4  xvil,  4,  have  been 
found  at  Nineveh.) 
Campaign  againot  l^ypt  and  Judea  [718]  702 


•Esarhaddon,  son  of  Sennacherib  . . .  .680-608  [Aparanadlus  of  Ptolemy] [090-083] 

king  of  Assyria,  of  Egypt,  and  of  Meroe 676-668 


Mki>.  and  Pns. 
Arian  rtpubUe. 

Arbacesfint 
chief  .788-710 


Aspabara, 

about  720 
Dynanty  q/'  the 
lyeioeides, 

Deloces,  king, 
710-407 


Saosduchin 


.668-647  Tiglath-Pileser  V,  son  of  F^rhaddon  668-660 
l*8ardanapalus  V  [Asshur-bani-pal  II], 

son  of  Esarhaddon 660-647 


Assur-dan-il  II  [AMur-emit-ili],  son  of  Sardanapalus  V  (Cinneladan  of  the  Greeks), 

last  king  of  AasyrUi 647-625 

Total  destruction  of  Nineveh  [?  Sancue] 625 

BABTLOm  AN  DTK A8TT 626-688 

Nabopolassar  (Nabii-nal-assur),  and  Nitocria  the  Egytian 626-604 

"Nebuchadnezzar  (Nabu-kudurr-usur) 604-661 

Evil  Merodach  (Avil-marduk) 661-660 

'Xcrgalshareser  (Nirgal-sarr-nsnr) 660-665 

I^busardochiu  (Bel-akh-bmk),  son  of  the  preceding,  9  months 666 

•Nabonid  (Nabu-nahid),  son  of  Nabu-balaUrlb 666-638 

Cyrus  the  Penlan  takes  Uabylon 638 

[Cyaxares  II,  viceroy  at  Babylon,  *^  Darius  the  Mede** 588-536] 

Cyrus,  king  of  Babylon  and  of  nations [686-52£]  63a-529 

Cambyses  the  Persian 529-622 

Nldintabel,  paendo-Nebnchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabonid 622-618 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  the  Pcninn,  takes  Babylon  the  flnt  time M8 

Arakhn,  pseudo-Mebuchadnezzar 617-616 

Darius  the  Penlan  takes  Babylon  the  second  time 516 

Nabuimtuk  renden  himself  independent,  and  mignH  with  hia  son  Belsamasur,  about  R08-43S 
Complete  submission  of  the  Chaldfeans  to  the  Penians 4SS 


Phraortcfi, 

667-686 
Achsemenes 
submits,    660 


SUSIANA. 

E[lngdom  of  Sa- 
siana. 

[ta. 
Sutruk  Nakhun- 


Kutlr-Nakhnn. 
ta,  son  of  the 
preceding. 


Tarhak,  brother 
of  the  preceding, 
llumbanlgas 

vanquished  bjr 

SaigoD. 


Tinmman  con- 
quered by  Sar- 
danapalua  V. 


Cjrazans 


686-4106 


Astyages 605-6CO 

Acn.«MEifiAN  Dtkabtt. 
Cyrutf,  king  of  Persia  . . .  560-689 


Cambyses 5SMI8S 

Ciomates    the    Magian, 

P'cudo-Smerdia 623 

Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  621-486 


Xerxes  T,  Ahasnerus  of 
thn  Jews  (Esther,  473 
[47&]) 486UI86 
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(a.)  Eatabluhinent  of  the  Lower  Dyneutf/.— It  seems 
to  be  certain  that  at  or  near  the  accession  of  Pul  a 
great  change  of  some  kind  or  other  occurred  in  Assyria. 
Berosas  is  said  to  have  brought  his  grand  dynasty  of 
forty-five  kings  in  526  years  to  a  close  at  the  reign  of 
Pnl  (Polyhiat.  ap.  Euseb.  1.  c),  and  to  have  made  him 
the  first  king  of  a  new  series.  By  the  synchronism  of 
Menahem  (2  Kings  xv,  19),  the  date  of  Pal  may  be 
determined  to  about  B.C.  770.  It  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  later,  as  we  find  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy, 
that  the  Babylonians  considered  their  independence  to 
have  commenced  (B.C.  747).  Herodotus  probably  in- 
tended to  assign  nearly  to  this  same  era  the  great  com- 
motion which  (according  to  him)  broke  up  tiie  Assyri- 
an empire  into  a  number  of  fragments,  out  of  which 
were  formed  the  Median  and  other  kingdoms.  These 
traditions  may  none  of  them  be  altogether  trustwor- 
thy ;  but  their  coincidence  is  at  least  remarkable,  and 
seems  to  show  that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.C.  there  must  have  been  a  break  in  the  line  of 
Assyrian  kings — a  revolution,  foreign  or  domestic — 
and  a  consequent  weakening  or  dissolution  of  the 
bonds  which  united  the  conquered  nations  with  their 
conquerors. 

It  was  related  by  Bion  and  Pblyhistor  (Agathias,  ii, 
26),  that  the  original  dynasty  of  Assyrian  kings  ended 
with  a  certain  Belochus  or  Beleus,  who  was  succeeded 
by  a  usurper  (called  by  them  Beletaras  or  Balatorus), 
in  whose  family  the  crovrn  continued  tmtil  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh.  The  general  character  of  the  cir- 
cumstances narraterl,  combined  with  a  certain  degree 
of  resemblance  in  the  names — for  Belochus  b  close 
upon  Phaloch,  and  Beletaras  may  represent  the  second 
element  in  Tiglath-P»2e«er  (who  in  the  inscriptions  is 
called  **Tig]ath-Pa/atetra") — induce  a  suspicion  that 
probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch  of  Scripture  was  really 
the  last  king  of  the  old  monarchy,  and  that  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II,  his  successor,  was  the  founder  of  what  has 
been  called  the  "  Lower  Empire.*'  It  may  be  suspect- 
ed that  Berosus  really  gave  this  account,  and  that  Poly- 
histor,  who  repeated  it,  has  been  misreported  by  Euse- 
bius.  The  synchronism  lietween  the  revolution  in  As- 
syria and  the  era  of  Babylonian  independence  is  thus 
brought  almost  to  exactness,  for  Tiglath-Pileser  is 
known  to  have  been  upon  the  throne  about  B.C.  740 
(Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  i,  278),  and  may  well  have  as- 
cended it  in  B.C.  747. 

(6.)  Supposed  IjOu  of  the  Empire  at  this  Period. — 
Many  writers  of  repute— among  them  Clinton  and  Nie- 
buhr — have  been  inclined  to  accept  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  with  respect  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole 
empire  at  t!iis  period.  It  is  evident,  however,  both 
from  Scripture  and  from  the  monuments,  that  the  shock 
Bustjinsd  throu<i;h  the  domestic  revolution  has  been 
greatly  exa.(C^erated.  Niebuhr  himself  observes  (  ^or- 
trage  uber  alte  Geschichte,  i,  88)  that,  aft3r  the  revolu- 
tion, Assyria  soon  **  recovered  herself,  and  displayed 
the  most  extraordinary  energy."  It  in  plain,  from 
Scripture,  that  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-Pilsser,  Shal- 
manoser,  Sargon,  Sennacherii),  and  Esarhaddon,  As- 
syria was  as  great  as  at  any  former  era.  These  kings 
all  warred  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbor- 
hood ;  some  attacked  Eg^'pt  (Isa.  xx,  4) ;  one  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  Kings  xvii,  6) ;  while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais  (2 
Kings  xvii,  24 ;  Ezra  iv,  9).  So  far  from  our  observ- 
ing s}rmptoms  of  weakness  and  curtailed  dominion,  it 
is  clear  that  at  no  time  were  the  Ass}'rian  arms  push- 
ed fiirther,  or  their  efforts  more  sustained  and  vigorous. 
The  Assyrian  annals  for  the  period  are  in  the  most 
complete  accordance  with  these  representations.  They 
exhibit  to  us  the  above-mentioned  monarchs  as  extend- 
ing their  dominions  farther  than  any  of  their  predeces- 
0ors.  The  empire  is  continually  rising  under  them, 
and  reaches  its  culminating  point  in  the  reign  of  Esar- 
haddon. The  statements  of  the  inscriptions  on  these 
sabjects  are  Ailly  borne  out  by  the  indications  of  great- 


ness to  bo  traced  in  the  architectural  monuments.  Ko 
palace  of  the  old  monarchy  equalled,  either  in  size  or 
splendor,  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Nineveh.  No  series 
of  kings  belonging  to  it  left  buildings  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  which  were  erected  by  bargon,  his 
son,  and  his  grandson.  The  magnificent  remains  at 
Kouyunjikand  Khorsabad  belong  entirely  to  these  later 
kings,  while  those  at  Nimrud  are  about  equally  divided 
between  them  and  their  predecessors.  It  is  fartilier 
noticeable  that  the  writers  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  drawn  from  Berosus,  as  Polyhistor  and  Abyde- 
nus,  particularly  expatiated  upon  the  glories  of  these 
later  kings.  Polyhistor  said  (ap.  Euseb.  i,  5)  that  Sen- 
nacherib conquered  Babylon,  defeated  a  Greek  army 
in  Cilicia,  and  built  there  Tarsus,  the  capital.  Abyde- 
nus  related  the  same  facts,  except  that  he  substituted 
for  the  Greek  army  of  Polyhistor  a  Greek  fleet;  and 
added  that  Esarhaddon  (his  Axerdifs)  conquered  Lower 
Syria  and  Egypt  (ibid,  i,  9).  Similarly  Menander,  the 
Tyrian  historUn,  assigned  to  Shalmaneser  an  expedi- 
tion to  Cyprus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  ix,  14),  and  Herodotus 
himself  admitteid  that  Sennacherib  invaded  Egypt  (ii, 
141).  On  every  ground  it  seems  necessary  to  con- 
elude  that  the  second  Assyrian  kingdom  was  really 
greater  and  more  glorious  than  the  first ;  that  under 
it  the  limits  of  the  empire  reached  their  fullest  extent, 
and  the  internal  prosperity  was  at  the  highest. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus  is  not,  however,  with- 
out a  basis  of  truth.  It  is  certain  that  Babylon,  about 
the  time  of  Tiglath-Pileser's  accession,  ventured  upon 
a  revolt,  which  she  seems  afterward  to  have  reckoned 
the  commencement  of  her  independence.  See  Baby- 
lon. The  knowledge  of  this  fact  may  have  led  He- 
rodotus into  his  error ;  for  be  would  naturally  suppose 
that,  when  Babylon  became  free,  there  was  a  general 
dissolution  of  the  empire.  It  has  been  shown  that  this 
is  far  from  th^  truth ;  and  it  may  farther  bo  observed 
that,  even  as  regards  Babylon,  the  Assyrian  loss  was 
not  permanent.  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhad- 
don all  exercised  full  authority'  over  that  country, 
which  appears  to  have  been  still  an  Assyrian  fief  at 
the  close  of  the  kingdom. 

(5.)  Successors  of  Esarhaddon. — By  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Esarhaddon  the  triumph  of  the  Assyrian  arms 
had  been  so  complete  that  scarcely  an  enemy  was  left 
who  could  cause  her  serious  anxiety.  The  kingdoms 
of  Hamath,  of  Damascus,  and  of  Samaria  had  been  suc- 
cessively absorbed;  Phoenicia  had  been  conquered; 
Judaea  had  been  made  a  feudatory ;  Philistia  and  Idn- 
mtea  had  been  subjected,  Egypt  chastised,  Babylon  re- 
covered, cities  planted  in  Media.  Unless  in  Armenia 
and  Susiana  there  was  no  foe  left  to  reduce,  and  the 
consequence  appears  to  have  been  that  n  time  of  pro- 
found peace  succeeded  to  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of 
Sargon  and  his  immediate  successors.  In  Scripture 
it  is  remarkable  that  we  hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after 
the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  and  profane  histor}'  is  equal- 
ly silent  until  the  attacks  begin  which  brought  about 
her  downfall.  The  monuments  show  that  the  Eon  of 
Esarhaddon,  who  was  called  Sardanapalus  by  Abyde- 
nus  (ap.  Euseb.  i,  9),  made  scarcely  any  military  ex- 
peditions, but  occupied  almost  his  whole  time  in  the 
enjo^'ment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  Instead  of 
adorning  his  residence— as  his  predecessors  had  been 
accustomed  to  do — with  a  record  and  representation  of 
his  conquests,  Sardanapalus  II  covered  the  walls  of 
his  palace  at  Nineveh  with  sculptures  exhibiting  his 
skill  and  prowess  as  a  hunter.  No  doubt  the  military 
spirit  rapidly  decayed  under  such  a  ruler;  and  the  ad- 
vent of  fresh  enemies,  synchronizing;  with  this  decline, 
produced  the  ruin  of  a  power  which  had  for  six  cen- 
turies been  dominant  in  Western  Asia. 

(6.)  FaUofAssifria.—The  fate  of  Assyria.  ^ 
viously  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x,  5-19),  ' 
(humanly  speaking)  by  the  growing  s 
boldness  of  the  Medes.     If  we  may  tru! 
the  first  Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took  p 
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jear  B.C.  683.  By  what  drcumstances  this  people, 
who  had  so  long  been  engaged  in  contesU  with  the 
Aaajrrians,  and  had  hitherto  shown  themselves  so  ut- 
terly unable  to  resist  them,  became  suddenly  strong 
enough  to  assume  an  aggressive  attitude,  and  to  force 
the  Ninevites  to  submit  to  a  siege,  can  only  be  conjec- 
tured. Whether  mere  natural  increase,  or  whether 
firesh  immigrations  from  the  east  had  raised  the  Medi- 
an nation  at  this  time  so  &r  above  its  former  condi- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  determine.  We  can  only  say 
that  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  they 
began  to  press  upon  the  Assyrians,  and  that,  gradually 
increasing  in  strength,  they  proceeded,  about  the  year 
B.C.  683,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  country.  For 
some  time  their  efforts  were  unsuccessftil ;  but  after  a 
while,  having  won  over  the  Babylonians  to  their  side, 
they  became  superior  to  the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and 
about  B.C.  625,  or  a  little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the 
capital.  See  Media.  Saracus,  the  last  king — ^prob- 
My  the  grandson  of  Esarhaddon — made  a  stout  and 
prolonged  defence,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance 
vain,  he  collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his 
palace,  and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, perished  in  the  flames.  This  account  is  given  in 
brief  by  Abydenus,  who  probably  follows  Berosua; 
and  its  outline  so  far  agrees  with  Ctesiaa  (ap.  Diod.  ii, 
27)  as  to  give  an  important  value  to  that  writer's  de- 
taUa  of  the  siege.  See  Nineveh.  In  the  general 
ikct  that  Assyria  was  overcome,  and  Nineveh  captured 
and  destroyed  by  a  combined  attack  of  Medes  knd 
Babylonians,  Josephus  (AtU.  x,  5)  and  the  book  of 
Tobit  (xiv,  15)  are  agreed.  Polybistor  also  implies  it 
(ap.  Euseb.  i,  6) ;  and  these  authorities  must  be  re- 
garded as  outweighing  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  who 
mentions  only  the  Medes  in  connection  with  the  cap- 
ture (i,  106),  and  says  nothing  of  the  Babylonians. 

(7.)  Fulfilment  ofPropheqf. — The  prof^ecies  of  Na- 
hum  and  Zephaniah  (ii,  13-5)  against  Assyria  were 
probably  delivered  shortly  before  the  catastrophe. 
The  date  of  Nahum  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  he  wrote  about  B.C.  718,  or  at  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Hosea.  Zephaniah  is  even  later,  since 
he  prophesied  und^r  Josiah,  who  reigned  from  B.C. 
639  to  609.  If  B.C.  625  be  the  date  of  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  we  may  place  Zephaniah's  prophecy  about 
B.C.  635.  Ezekiel,  writing  in  B.C.  588,  bears  wit- 
ness  historically  to  the  complete  destruction  which 
had  come  upon  the  Assyrians,  using  the  example  as  a 
warning  to  Pharaoh-Hophra  and  the  Egyptians  (ch. 
xxxi). 

It  was  declared  by  Nahum  (q.  v.)  emphatically,  at  the 
close  of  his  prophecy,  that  there  should  be  "no  heal- 
ing of  Ass3'ria*s  bruise"  (iii,  19).  In  accordance  with 
this  announcement  we  find  that  Assyria  never  rose 
again  to  any  importance,  nor  even  succeeded  in  main- 
taining a  distinct  nationality.  Once  only  was  revolt 
attempted,  and  then  in  conjunction  with  Armenia  and 
Media,  the  latter  heading  the  rebellion.  This  attempt 
took  place  about  a  century  after  the  Median  conquest, 
iluring  the  troubles  which  followed  upon  the  accession 
of  Darius  Hystaspis.  It  failed  signally,  and  appears 
never  to  have  been  repeated,  the  Ass3rrians  remaining 
thenceforth  submissive  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire. 
They  were  reckoned  in  the  same  satrapy  with  Baby- 
lon (Herod,  iii,  92 ;  comp.  i,  192),  and  paid  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver.  In  the  Per- 
sian armies,  which  were  drawn  in  great  part  from  the 
subject-nations,  they  appear  never  to  have  been  held 
of  much  account,  though  they  fought,  in  common  with 
the  other  levies,  at  Thermopylae,  at  Cunaxa,  at  Issua, 
and  at  Arbela. 

(8.)  Centred  Character  of  the  Empire. — In  the  first 
place,  like  all  the  early  monarchies  which  attained  to 
any  great  extent,  the  Assyrian  empire  was  composed 
of  a  number  of  separate  kingdoms.  In  the  East,  con- 
quest has  scarcely  ever  been  followed  l.y  amalgama^ 
tion,  and  in  the  primitive  empires  there  waa  not  even 


any  attempt  at  that  governmental  centralization  which 
we  find  at  a  later  period  in  the  satrapial  system  of  Per- 
sia. As  Solomon  "  reigned  over  all  the  ksngdomt  fh>m 
the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistinea 
and  the  border  of  Egypt,"  so  the  Assyrian  monaicha 
bore  sway  over  a  number  of  petty  kings — ^the  native 
rulers  of  the  several  countries — ^through  the  entire  ex- 
tent of  their  dominions.  These  native  princec — the 
sole  governors  of  their  own  kingdomr — were  feudato- 
ries of  the  Great  Monarch,  of  whom  they  held  their 
crown  by  the  double  tenure  of  homage  and  tribute. 
Menahem  (2  Kings  xv,  19),  Hoshea  (ibid,  xvii,  4), 
Ahaz  (ibid,  xvi,  8),  Hezekiah  (ibid.  xviU,  14),  and  Ma- 
nasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii,  11-13),  were  certainly  in  thia 
position,  as  were  many  native  kings  of  Babylon,  both 
prior  and  subsequent  to  Nabonorsar ;  and  this  Fystem 
(if  we  may  trust  the  inscriptions)  was  universal 
throughout  the  empire.  It  naturally  involved  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  troubles.  Irinces  circum- 
stanced as  wore  the  Assyrian  feudatcries  would  always 
be  looking  for  an  occasion  when  they  might  revolt 
and  re-establish  their  independence.  1  he  offer  of  a 
foreign  alliance  would  be  a  bait  which  they  could 
scarcely  resist,  and  hence  the  continual  waminga 
given  to  the  Jews  to  beware  of  trusting  in  Egypt. 
Apart  from  this,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  imperial 
misfortune  or  difficulty,  such,  for  instance,  cs  a  disas- 
trous expeditioii,  a  formidable  attack,  or  a  sudden 
death,  natural  or  violent,  of  the  reigning  monarch, 
there  would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  throw  off  the 
yoke,  which  would  lead,  almost  of  necessity,  to  a  re- 
bellion. The  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  tendency  in  question,  which 
required  to  be  met  by  checks  and  remedies  of  the  ae- 
verest  character.  The  deposition  of  the  rebel  prince, 
the  wasting  of  his  country,  the  plunder  of  his  capital, 
a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  tribute 
thenceforth  required,  were  the  usual  consequences  of 
an  unsuccessful  revolt ;  to  which  were  added,  upon  oc- 
casion, still  more  stringent  measures,  as  the  wholesale 
execution  of  those  chiefly  concerned  in  the  attempt, 
or  the  transplantation  of  the  rebel  nation  to  a  distant 
locality.  1  he  captivity  of  Israel  is  only  an  instance 
of  a  practice  long  previously  known  to  the  At  Syrians, 
and  by  them  handed  on  to  the  Babylonian  and  Persian 
governments. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  how  far  Assyria  requbred  a 
religious  conformity  from  the  subject  people.  Her  re- 
ligion was  a  gross  and  complex  polytheism,  comprising 
the  worship  of  thirteen  principal  and  numerous  minor 
divinities,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  whom  stood  the 
chief  god,  Assbur,  who  seems  to  be  the  deified  patri- 
arch of  the  nation  (Gen.  x,  22).  The  inscriptions  ap- 
pear to  state  that  in  all  countries  over  which  the  As- 
syrians established  their  supremacy,  they  set  up  **the 
laws  of  Asshur,"  and  **  altars  to  the  Great  Gods."  It 
was  probably  in  connection  with  this  Assyrian  re- 
quirement that  Abas,  on  his  return  from  Damascna, 
where  he  had  made  bis  submission  to  Tiglath-Pileaer, 
incurred  the  guilt  of  idoUtry  (2  Kin^rs  xvi,  10-18). 
The  history  of  Hezekiah  would  seem,  however,  to  ehow 
that  the  rule,  if  resisted,  was  not  ri^'idly  enforced ;  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  re-establish  the  idolatry  which  he  had  removed,  yet 
be  certainly  came  to  terms  with  Sennacherib,  and  re- 
sumed his  position  of  tributar}'  (2  Kbgs  xviii,  14). 
In  any  case  it  must  be  understood  that  the  worship 
which  the  conquerors  introduced  was  not  intended  to 
supersede  the  religion  of  the  conquered  race,  but  waa 
only  required  to  be  superadded  as  a  maik  and  badge 
of  subjection. — Smith,  s.  v. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  Assyrian  empiie 
was  no  doubt  similar  to  that  of  other  ancient  atatfs 
of  the  East,  such  as  Chald«a  and  Persia.  The  idqii* 
arch,  called  ''  the  great  king"  (2  Kings  xviii,  19;  laa. 
xxxvi,  4),  ruled  as  a  despot,  surrounded  with  hia 
guards,  and  only  accessible  to  those  who  wen  omr 
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bj«  pcnoa  (Died.  Sicol.  U,  21,  28 ;  eomp.  CaphalioD,  In 
Syncell.  p.  167).  Und«r  him  then  wen  proviiiauftl 
Htnpa,  c»U«d  in  1>».  n,  8,  "princH,"  of  th«  nnk 
uid  power  of  ordinirr  kingi  (Diod.  Sic.  ii, "»).  The 
great  officera  of  the  hooKhold  wen  cotumDnlj  eunuclu 
(comp.  Geieiiliu  on  lu.  xuvl,  2).  The  nli^tan  of 
th<  AuTTiaui  waa,  in  iti  leading  features,  the  ume  ■• 
tbat  of  the  Chaldcuu,  rii.  the  lymbolkal  wonhip  of 
the  heaveDlj  bodies,  sspedall}'  the  planets.  In  Scrip- 
ture there  is  mention  of  Niirocb  (Iia.  xuvil,  38), 
Adrunmelech,  Anamnulech,  Nibtiai,  Tartak  (2  Kings 
xvii,  31),  as  the  names  ot  idols  worshipped  by  the  Da- 
tives either  of  AssjTia  Proper  or  of  tbe  adjacent  conn 
tries  which  they  bad  bd  ed  be  ides  planet*  (see 
Geseiiius,  Zu  Jaauu  li  34  )  The  language  did 
not  belong  to  the  Se- 
mitic, but  to  the  Hedo- 
Peniui  famil}'.  AsAv- 
anuic,  however,  waa 
Bpoken  by  a  large  part 
of  the  WasCem  popo- 
Ltlion,  it  woe  pral>a- 
bly  nadentood  by  tha 
great  officers  of  state, 
which  accounts  for 
Raluhakeh  addreas- 
iog  Heiekiah'i  mes- 
sengers in  Hebrew  (2 
Kings  xviil,  26),  al- 
though the  rabbi  us  ex- 
plain the  circumstance 
by  s  apposing  Ebst  he 
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minkn  beyond  the  confines  ofSyria  and  Aab  Uinor  wai 

not  of  a  strict  character ;  on  the  north,  a  finctoating 

tbe  oofthem  frontier  of  Armenia ;  on  tbe  east,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert ;  on  the  south,  tbe 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia.  The  conntnea 
included  wiCbin  these  Dtioaet  limits  are  the  following  i 
Snsiana,  Chaldu,  Babylonia,  HedU,  Mstiene,  Arme- 
nia, Auyria  Proper.  Mesopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadocia 
and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phcenicia,  Palestiue,  and  Idumaa. 
Cj'prus  was  also  for  a  while  a  dependency  of  the  Assyr- 
iaa  kings,  and  they  may  perhaps  liave  held  at  one  time 
certain  poitiona  of  Lower  EgJ'pl  Lrdia,  however, 
PhrygM  L  la  Pamphylia  P  t  Iberia  tb  west 
and  north  Bactria,  Sacia,  P  rth      India — e    n  Car- 


(buE  see  SErabo  iri, 
7*5).— Kitto,  ».  V. 

(9.)  Ill  Exttnl.— 
With  regard  to  tbe  ex- 
tent of  tbe  Assyrian 
empire  very  exagger- 
ated views  have  been 
entertained  by  many 
writers.  Ctesiis  took 
Semiramis  to  India, 
and  made  the  empire 
of  Assyria  at  least  co- 


Persia  in  bii  own  day. 
This  false  notion  has 
long  been  exploded, 
but  even  Niebuhr  ap- 
pears to  have  believed 
in  tbe  eiCension  of  As- 
syrian influence  over 

pedition  of  Uemaon — 

an  Assyrian— to  Troy, 
and  in  tiie  derivation 
of  the  Lydian  Uera- 
dids  lima  the  first 
dynasty  of  Nioevlte 
monarchs  (/I  Ue  Ce- 
icUiil.  i,  28-9).  The 
information  derived 
from  the  native  mon- 
uments tends  to  con- 
tract the  empire  with- 
in more  reaacnable 
bounds,  and  to  give 
it  only  the  expansion 
which  Is  indicated  for 
It  in  Scripture.  On 
the  west,    the   Uedi- 

er  Halys  appear  to 
have  l>cen  the  extreme 
boundaries,  but  the  do- 
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nania  and  Persia  Proper— upon  the  east,  were  alto- 
gether beyond  the  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  and 
appear  at  no  time  even  to  have  been  oyermn  by  the 
Assyrian  armies. 

(10.)  CiviUzaHon  ofiheAujfriam, — ^This,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  was  derived  originally  from  the  Bab- 
ylonians. They  were  a  Semitic  race,  originally  res- 
ident in  Babylonia  (which  at  that  time  was  Cnshite), 
and  thus  acquainted  with  the  Babylonian  inventions 
and  discoveries,  who  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 
and  established  in  the  tract  immedi/ttely  below  the 
Armenian  mountains  a  separate  and  distinct  national- 
ity. Their  modes  of  writing  and  building,  the  form 
and  size  of  their  bricks,  their  architectural  ornamenta- 
tion, their  religion  and  worship,  in  a  great  measure, 
were  drawn  from  Babylon,  which  they  always  regard- 
ed as  a  sacred  land — ^the  orignal  seat  of  their  nation, 
and  the  true  home  of  all  their  gods,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  Asshur.  StiU,  as  their  civilization  devel- 
oped, it  became  in  many  respects  peculiar.  Their  art 
is  of  home  growth.  The  alabaster  quarries  in  their 
neighborhood  supplied  them  with  a  material  unknown 
to  their  southern  neighbors,  on  which  they  could  rep- 
resent, far  better  than  upon  enamelled  bricks,  the  scenes 
which  interested  them.  Their  artists,  faithful  and  la- 
borious, acquired  a  considerable  power  of  rendering 
the  human  and  animal  forms,  and  made  vivid  and 
striking  representations  of  the  principal  occupations 
of  human  life.  If  they  do  not  greatly  affect  the  ideal, 
and  do  not,  in  this  branch,  attain  to  any  very  exalted 
rank,  yet  even  here  their  emblematic  figures  of  the 
gods  have  a  dignity  and  grandeur  which  is  worthy  of 
remark,  and  which  implies  the  possession  of  some  ele- 
vated feelings.  But  their  chief  flory  is  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  actual.  Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of 
the  chase,  and  even  sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful 
incidents  of  human  life,  have  a  fidelity,  a  spirit,  a  bold- 
ness, and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  place  them  high 
among  realistic  schools.  Their  art,  it  should  be  also 
noted,  is  progressive.  Unlike  that  of  the  Egyptians, 
which  continues  comparatively  stationary  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times,  it  plainly  advances,  becom- 
ing continually  more  natural  and  less  uncouth,  more 
life-like  and  less  stiff,  more  varied  and  less  conven- 
tional. The  latest  sculptures,  which  are  those  in  the 
hunting-pala«s  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  are  decidedly 
the  liest.  Here  the  animal  forms  approach  perfection, 
and  in  the  striking  attitudes,  the  new  groupings,  and 
the  more  careful  and  exact  drawing  of  the  whole,  wc 
see  the  lieginnings  of  a  taste  and  a  power  which  might 
have  expanded  under  favorable  cireumstances  into  the 
finished  excellence  of  the  Greeks.  The  advanced  con- 
dition of  the  Assyrians  in  various  other  respects  is 
abundantly  evidenced  alike  by  the  representations  on 
the  sculptures  and  by  the  remains  discovered  among 
their  buildings.  They  are  found  to  have  understood 
and  applied  the  arch ;  to  have  made  tunnels,  aqueducts, 
and  drains ;  to  have  used  the  lever  and  the  roller ;  to 
have  engraved  gems ;  to  have  undentood  the  arts  of 
inlaying,  enamelling,  and  overlaying  with  metals ;  to 
have  manufactured  glass,  and  been  acquainted  with 
the  lens ;  to  have  possessed  vases,  Jan,  bronze  and 
ivory  ornaments,  dishes,  bells,  ear-rings,  mostly  of  good 
workmanship  and  elegant  forms — in  a  word,  to  have 
attained  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  material  comfort  and 
prosperity.  They  were  still,  however,  in  the  most  im- 
portant points  barbarians.  Their  government  was 
rude  and  inartificial ;  their  religion  coarse  and  sensu- 
al ;  their  conduct  of  war  cruel ;  even  their  art  mate- 
rialistic and  so  debasing ;  they  had  served  their  pur- 
pose when  they  had  prepared  the  East  for  centralized 
government,  and  been  God*s  scourge  to  punish  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  (Isa.  x,  5-6) ;  they  were,  therefore,  swept 
away  to  allow  the  rise  of  that  Arian  race  which,  with 
less  appreciation  of  art,  was  to  introduce  into  Western 
Asia  a  mora  spiritual  form  of  religion,  a  better  treatment 
of  captives,  and  a  superior  government. — Smith,  s.  r. 


A  fuller  account  of  the  customs  and  antiquities  of 
Aasjrria  tlian  has  heretofore  been  possible  may  be 
found  in  the  recent  works  of  Rich,  Botta,  and  Layaid ; 
see  also  Matmen,  Cusfonw,  Arts,  and  Arms  o/Attyria, 
ruioredfrom  the  MammentMt  by  P.  H.  Gosse  (Lond, 
1862);  Fresnel,  Thomas,  and  Oppert,  ExpidUum  en 
Mhqpotamu  (Par.  1858) ;  Oviline  of  the  ffiet,  of  At- 
tyriaj  by  Col.  Rawlinson  (Lond.  1852) ;  Jour.  Sck.  Lit 
2d  ser.  iv,  878  sq. ;  Critiea  BUUica,  vol.  i ;  Fergusson, 
Palaoee  of  Nineveh  and  PereepoUt  (Lond.  1851).  See 
NiKEVSH ;  Babylon.  On  the  recent  efforts  to  de- 
cipher the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  Assyrian  mon- 
uments, see  Rawlmson,  in  the  Jour,  At.  Soc.  xii.  No. 
2 ;  xiv.  No.  1 ;  Hincks,  ib,  xii.  No.  1 ;  Botta,  Mim, 
tur  VEcrkure  An,  (Par.  1848);  Ldwenstein,  Eum  de 
dechiffr,  de  VEcrit,  Auyr,  (Par.  1850).  See  Cckei- 
FOBM  Inscriptioks.  For  the  geography,  see  Captain 
Joneses  paper,  in  vol.  xiv  of  the  Asiatic  Society* s  Jota^ 
nal  (pt.  2) ;  Col.  Chesney 's  Euphrates  Expedition  (Lond. 
1850).  See  Eden.  For  the  historical  views,  see  Raw- 
linson*s  Herodotus^  voL  i ;  Brandis^s  Serum  Assyriantm 
Tempora  Emendata ;  Sir  H.  Rawlinson^s  Contrilmiiont 
to  the  Asiat,  Soc,  Joum.  and  the  Athenaum;  Bosan- 
quet*s  Sacred  and  profane  Chronology ;  Oppert's  /?ap- 
port  a  son  ExcelUnce  M,  It  Mimstre  de  V Instruction; 
Dr.  Hincks*s  Contributions  to  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine}  Vance  Smith's  Exposition  of  the  Prophecies 
relcUing  to  Nineveh  and  Assyria;  and  comp.  Niebuhr^a 
Vortrage  Qber  alte  Gesehichle,  vol.  i ;  Clinton's  FasU 
Hell,  voL  i ;  Nicbuhr*s  Geschichie  Assurs*s  undBabeTs; 
Gumpach,  Abriss  der  BabytoniA-Assyrisehen  Gtschieht€ 
(Mannheim,  1854).     Compare  Abshub. 

Assyr^ian  (Heb.  same  as  Asshur  ;  Sept  and  Apoc- 
rypha 'A<T(rt^pioc)«    See  Assyria. 
Aa'taroth  (Deut.  i,  14).    See  Abhtaboth. 

Aatartd  CAorafmi),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Heb. 
AsHTOBETH  or  AsHEBAH  (q.  V.),  Gnsclzed  also  As- 
trodrehi  (^AorpoapxVt  Herodian,  v,  6,  10),  the  chief 
Syrian  deity  (Lucian,  Be  dea  Syr,  4),  being  the  god- 
dess  of  the  Sidonians  (1  Kings  xi,  5,  88),  also  intro- 
duced (from  the  Tyrians,  see  Josephus,  Apion,  i,  18) 
among  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10),  and  worship- 
ped  by  the  apostate  Israelites  (2  Kings  xxiii,  4;  Mic. 
V,  13).  She  was  likewise  adored  by  the  Phcsnician 
colony  at  Carthage  (Augustine,  Quasi,  in  Jud,  xvi; 
comp.  Creuzer,  Syntbol.  ii,  270  sq.),  among  whom  her 
name  appears  as  a  component  of  common  appellations 
of  individuals  (Gesenius,  in  the  Ball.  EncycL  xxi,  98; 
comp.  Abd€utartus  [i.  e.  **  servant  of  Astarte"],  in  Jo- 
sephus, Apiony  i,  18).  She  was  also  wonhipped  in 
Phrygia  and  at  Hierapolis  (Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  61). 
She  is  usually  named  in  connection  with  Baal  (Judg. 
IS;  iii,  7;  x,  6;  1  Sam.  vii,  4;  xii,  10;  1  Kings 
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xviii,  19 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  24,  etc.),  and  corresponds  to 
the  female  (generative)  principle,  otherwise  called 
BaaUis  (BaoXnc,  wonhipped  especially  at  Byblus,  see 
Philo,  in  Euseb.  Prop.  Evong.  i,  10),  the  chief  goddess 
of  the  Phcenicians  and  Syrians  ("Astarte  the  Great," 
Sanchoniath.  Frag.  ed.  Orelli,  p.  84),  and  probably  the 
same  with  the  "queen  of  heaven"  (Jer.  vii,  18;  xlir, 
17 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiii,  4).  Many 
(Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  65  sq.)  identify 
her  with  Atergatis  (q.  v.)  or  Deretto 
(comp.  Herod,  i,  105);  but  this  lat- 
ter, as  a  fish-goddess,  hardly  agrees 
with  the  description  of  Ashtoreth 
(q.  v.)  by  Sanchoniathon  {Frag.  ed. 
Orelli,  p.  84;  and  in  Euseb.  Praep, 
Ev,  i,  10),  nor  does  Astarte  appear  in 
this  form  on  coins  (see  Montfauoon,  -^^ly^^^^^-Vj: 
Aniiq.  expliq.  II,  ii,  886;  Eckhel,  Dr^^|£S.,l2 
Doctr.  Numor.  I,  iii,  369  sq.,  oomp.  mstei»{Laiidsi^f 
872 ;  Gesenius,  in  tiie  Hall.  Encyd.  Bible,  ii,  76»>. 
xxi,  99).  Thfc  Greeks  and  Romans,  according  to  their 
usual  method  in  treating  foreign  divinities,  compare 
her  to  Venus,  L  e.  Urania  (comp.  Cic.  NaU  Bear,  ill, 
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28 ;  Enseb.  Pnp.  Ev.  i,  10;  Theodoret,  iii,  50;  Nonni 
DifM^s.  iii,  110);  sometimes  with  Jano  (Augustine, 
Quasi,  in  Jud,  xvi;  comp.  Cieozer,  Symbol,  ii,  270); 
and  sometimes  with  Lana  (Lndaii,  I)e  dea  Syria^  4; 
comp.  Herodiaiif  v,  6,  10).  She  also  appears  as  the 
Mvlitta  of  the  Babylonians  (Herod,  i,  181,  199),  the 
Alytta  of  the  Arabians  and  Armenians  (of  Anaitis, 
Strabo,  xv,  806),  a  general  representation  of  the  god- 
dess of  love  and  fruitfhlness  (Herod,  i,  144;  Baruch 
Ti,  48;  Easeb.  VU,  Coiutant,  iii,  55;  Val.  Max.  ii,  6, 
15 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiii,  7 ;  see  Creuxer,  SymboUt,  ii, 
28  sq.).  Some  also  find  traees  of  the  name  in  the  Per- 
sic and  Syriac  terms  of  the  Sabian  religious  books 
(Kordberg,  Onom.  p.  20  sq.).  Under  the  form  Ashe- 
lah  (^*^^K)  it  appears  to  designate  the  goddess  of 
good  fortune  (from  *^^^  to  be  happy).  See  Meni. 
(See  (generally  Selden,  £>e  diis  SyriSf  ii,  2 ;  Gruber,  in 
the  ffall.  Encycl.  iv,  135 ;  Gesenius,  ComiMnt.  z,  Jua. 
ii,  388 ;  Thes.  Heb.  p.  1082  sq. ;  Hase,  in  the  Biblioth. 
Brtm.  viii,  707  sq. ;  also  in  Ugolini  Thetaw,  xxiii ; 
Fourmont,  RfJUxions  critiques  sur  Its  histoires  des  a»- 
cient  peoples^  ii,  801  sq. ;  Graff,  Beitrage  z.  ricktig. 
Beurth-rUung  d.  Hauptmomente  in  d.  alien  Gesch.  d.  Assy- 
rier,  Babybmer,  u.  Meder,  Wetzlar,  18*28 ;  Hug,  Myth. 
p.  118  sq. ;  Movers,  Pkinizier^  i ;  Mttnter,  Rd.  d.  Kco^ 
thager;  Stnhr,  Reiig.  des  Orients,  p.  489 ;  Vatke,  Rdig. 
d.  Alien  Test.  p.  872  sq. ;  Dnpuis,  Origine  des  Cultes,  i, 
181  sq. ;  iii,  471  sq. ;  Schwenk,  Mythtd.  der  Semken,  p. 
207 ;  Van  Dale^  De  origine  idoUUria^  p.  17  sq.)— Wi- 
ner, i,  108.     See  Ashtobeth  ;  Quebn  or  Heavbk. 

As'tath  CA(rrd&,  Vulg.  Ezead),  one  of  the  heads 
of  Israelitish  families,  whose  members  (to  the  number 
of  120)  returned  (with  Johannes,  the  son  of  Acatan)  in 
the  party  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  (1  Esdr.  viii,  88) ;  evi- 
dently the  AzGAD  (q.  v.)  of  the  true  text  (Ezra  viii,  12). 

Aaterius.  There  were  several  ancient  writers  of 
this  name. 

1.  A  Cappadocian,  converted  from  paganism  to 
Christianity,  who  became  an  Arian.  He  flourished 
after  the  Kicene  Council,  about  the  year  330,  when  he 
published  his  celebrated  Syntagma,  or  Syntagmateon, 
which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Athanasius,  in  which 
he  openly  declares  that  there  is  in  God  another  wisdom 
than  Christ,  which  was  the  creator  of  Christ  himself 
and  of  the  world.  Nor  would  he  allow  that  Christ 
was  the  virtue  of  God  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in 
which  Moses  called  the  locusts  **a  virtue  of  God." 
Athanasius  quotes  from  this  work  in  his  Ep.  de  Synod. 
Arimin.  et  Sekuc.  p.  684,  and  elsewhere. — Baronius, 
Annales,  370;  Lardner,  Works,  iii,  587  sq. 

2.  Bishop  of  Pctra,  in  Arabia.  He  was  originally 
an  Arian,  and  accompanied  the  Arian  bishops  to  the 
Council  of  Sardica  in  347 ;  but  when  there  he  renounced 
Arianism.  Hence  he  suffered,  and  was  banished  into 
Upper  Libya.  In  382  he  attended  the  council  held  by 
Athanasius  at  Alexandria,  and  was  deputed  to  endeav- 
or to  restore  union  to  the  Church  of  Antioch. 

3.  Archbishop  of  Amasea ;  flourished  about  401. 
Eleven  sermons  and  homilies  of  his  are  given  in  Com- 
befis,  Bibl,  Pair.  Appendix,  1648. 

Aatorga,  a  town  and  diocese  of  Spain.  In  446  a 
council  was  held  in  the  town  of  Astorga  on  account  of 
the  Priscillianists. 

Astrio.    See  Anastasius. 

Astrologer  (Heb.  and  Chald.  C^^K,  ashshapW,  an 
enchanter,  Dan.  i,  20 ;  ii,  2, 10,  27 ;  iv,  7 ;  v,  7, 11, 15 ; 
once  Heb.  D^pd  ^'^'^^,  hciber'  shama'ylm,  sky-divider^ 
i.  e.  former  of  horoscopes ;  Sept.  aarpoKoyo^  rov  ovpa- 
vou ;  Vulg;  augur  adi,  Isa.  xlvii,  13),  a  person  who  pro- 
fosses  to  divine  future  events  by  the  appearance  of 
the  stars.  See  AsTROLOor.  The  Babylonians  were 
anciently  famous  for  this  kind  of  lore  (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  i,  Essay  x ;  Simplicius  ad  Aristot.  De  Ccelo, 
Ii,  123 ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  vii,  56 ;  Vitruv.  ix,  9).  See 
Abtbonomt. 


ABtrology  {aarpoKoyia,  sdence  of  the  stars'),  a 
pretended  science,  wUch  was  said  to  discover  future 
events  by  means  of  the  stars.  Astrology  (according 
to  the  old  distinction)  was  of  two  kinds,  natural  and 
judicial.  The  former  predicted  certain  natural  effects 
which  appear  to  depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  stars, 
such  as  winds,  rain,  storms,  etc.  By  the  latter,  it  was 
pretended,  could  be  predicted  events  which  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  human  will,  as  particular  actions, 
peace,  war,  etc.  Astrology  accords  well  with  the 
predestinarian  doctrines  of  Mohammedanism,  and  waa 
accordingly  cultivated  with  great  ardor  by  the  Arabs 
from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  of 
the  early  Christian  fiithers  argued  against  the  doctrines 
of  astrology ;  others  received  them  in  a  modiiied  form. 
In  its  public  capacity  the  Roman  Church  several 
times  condemned  the  system,  but  many  zealous  church- 
men cultivated  it.  Cardinal  D'Ailly,  **the  eagle  of 
the  doctors  of  France"  (died  1420),  is  said  to  have  cal- 
culated the  horoscope  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  maintained 
that  the  Deluge  might  have  been  predicted  by  astrol- 
ogy. Begiomontanns,  the  famous  mathematician  Car- 
dan, even  Tycho  Bmh6  and  Kepler  could  not  shake 
off  the  fascination.  Kepler  saw  the  weakness  of  as- 
trology as  a  science,  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
deny  a  certain  connection  between  the  positions  ("con- 
stellations") of  the  planets  and  the  qualities  of  those 
bom  under  them.  The  Copemican  sjrstem  gave  the 
death-blow  to  astrology.  Belief  in  astrology  is  not 
now'ostensibly  professed  in  any  Christian  country, 
though  a  few  solitary  advocates  have  firom  time  to 
time  appeared,  as  J.  M.  Pfaff  in  Germany,  Astrologie 
(NTamb.  1816).  But  it  still  holds  sway  in  the  East, 
and  among  Mohammedans  wherever  situated.  Even 
in  Europe  the  craving  of  the  ignorant  of  all  countries 
for  divination  is  still  gratified  by  the  publication  of 
multitudes  of  almanacs  containing  astrological  predic- 
tions, though  the  writers  no  longer  believe  in  them. 

Many  passages  of  our  old  writers  are  unintelligible 
without  some  knowledge  of  astrological  terms.  In  the 
technical  rules  by  which  human  destiny  was  foreseen, 
the  heavenly  houses  played  an  important  part.  As- 
trologers were  by  no  means  at  one  as  to  the  way  of 
laying  out  those  houses.  A  very  general  way  was  to 
draw  great  circles  through  the  north  and  south  points 
of  the  horizon  as  meridians  pass  through  the  poles,  di- 
viding the  heavens,  visible  and  Invisible,  into  twelve 
equal  parts — six  above  the  horizon,  and  six  below. 
These  wero  the  twelve  houses,  and  wero  numbered  on- 
ward, beginning  with  that  which  lay  in  the  east  im- 
mediately below  the  horizon.  The  first  was  called 
the  house  of  life ;  the  second,  of  fortune,  or  riches ; 
the  third,  of  brethren ;  the  fourth,  of  relations ;  the 
fifth,  of  children ;  the  sixth,  of  health ;  the  seventh, 
of  marriage ;  the  eighth,  of  death,  or  the  upper  portal ; 
the  ninth,  of  religion ;  the  tenth,  of  dignities ;  the  elev- 
enth, of  friends  and  benefactora;  the  twelfth,  of  ene- 
mies, or  of  captivity.  The  position  of  the  twelve 
houses  for  a  given  time  and  place — ^the  instant  of  an 
indlviduaPs  birth,  for  instance,  was  a  theme.  To  con- 
struct such  a  plan  was  to  ccut  the  person*s  nativity. 
The  houses  had  different  powers,  the  strongest  being 
the  first ;  as  it  contained  the  part  of  the  heavens  about 
to  rise,  it  was  called  the  ascendant,  and  &e  point  of  the 
ecliptic  cut  by  its  upper  boundary  was  the  horoscope. 
Each  house  had  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  its  lord, 
who  was  strongest  in  his  own  house.  See  Ptolemtei 
Opus  qvadripariitum  de  astrorum  judiciis;  Schoner, 
De  naHvitatibus  (Nurnb.  1532) ;  Kepler,  Harmonia  mun- 
di  (Linz.  1619) ;  Prodromus,  Diss,  cosmograph.  (Tub 
1596) ;  Pfaff,  Astrologische  Taschenbvcher  for  1822  and 
1823;  Meyer*s  Blatter  fur  hohere  Wahrheit,  ii,  141; 
Quarterly  Review,  xxvi,  180 ;  Westminster  Review,  Jan. 
1864.     See  Astronomy. 

Aatronomy  (aarpovofiia,  the  laws  of  the  stars), 
a  science  which  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  astrolo- 
gy (q.  v.).    The  cradle  of  astronomy  is  to  be  found  in 
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A.8Ufc.  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated  enumeration  (Eiet. 
Nat,  yii,  57)  of  the  inventors  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
conveniences  of  life,  ascribes  the  discovery  of  astrono- 
my to  Phcenician  mariners,  and  in  the  same  chapter 
he  speaks  of  astronomical  observations  found  on  burnt 
bricks  (codUibua  kUerculia)  among  the  Babylonians, 
which  ascend  to  above  2200  years  before  his  time. 
Alexander  sent  to  Aristotle  ftx>m  Babylon  a  series  of 
astronomical  observations,  extending  through  1900 
years.  The  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 
and  Indians  goes  up  to  a  still  earlier  period  (Plin. 
Hitt,  Nat,  vi,  17-21).  From  the  remote  East  astron- 
omy travelled  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  Egyptians 
at  a  very  early  period  had  some  acquaintance  with  it. 
To  them  is  to  be  ascribed  a  pretty  near  determination 
of  the  length  of  the  year,  as  consisting  of  8Gd  days 
(Herodotus,  il,  4).  The  Egj'ptians  were  the  teachers 
of  the  Greeks.  Some  portion  of  the  knowledge  which 
prevailed  on  the  subject  would  no  doubt  penetrate  to 
and  become  the  inheritance  of  the  Hebrews,  who  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  possessed  any  views  of 
astronomy  which  raised  their  knowledge  to  the  rank 
of  a  science,  or  made  it  approach  to  a  more  correct 
theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  than  that 
which  was  generally  held.  A  peculiarity  of  the  great- 
est importance  belongs  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
Israelites  display  of  the  heavens,  namely,  that  it  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  a  religious  character ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  find  in  any  other  writings,  even  at  this 
day,  so  much  pure  and  elevated  piety,  in  connection 
with  observations  on  the  starr^'^  firmament,  as  may  be 
gathered  even  in  single  books  of  the  Bible  (Amos  v, 
8 ;  Psalm  xlx).  This  was  no  doubt  owing  in  part  to 
the  fiict  that  the  practice  of  astrology  was  interdicted 
to  the  Hebrews  (Deut.  xviii,  10).  As  early  as  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  perhaps  the  oldest  book  in  the  Bi- 
ble,  namely,  that  of  Job,  the  constellations  were  distin- 
guished one  from  another,  and  designated  by  peculiar 
and  appropriate  names  (Job  ix,  9 ;  zxxviii,  81).  In  the 
Bible  are  found,  (1)'  Heyld'  C?Yn\  "  the  morning 
star,"  the  planet  Venus  (Isa.  xiv,  12;  Rev.  ii,  28); 
(2)  Kimah'  (M^-^S),  "  Lucifer,"  "  Pleiades,"  "  the  sev- 
en stars"  (Job  ix,  9;  xxxviii,  81;  Amos  v,  8),  ike 
Pleiades;  (3)  KeM'  (^"^03),  "  Orion,'*  a  large  and 
brilliant  constellation,  which  stands  in  a  line  with  the 
Pleiades.  The  Orientals  seem  to  have  conceived  of 
Orion  as  a  huge  giant  who  had  warred  against  God, 
and  as  bound  in  chains  to  the  firmament  of  heaven 
(Job  xxxviii,  81);  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  notion  is  the  foundation  of  the  history  of  Nimrod 
(Gesen .  Comment,  zu  Jesaia^  i,  457).  (4)  A sh  (p'S\  (Job 
ix,  9),  "  Arcturus,"  ih'i  Great  Bear,  which  has  still  the 
same  name  among  the  Arabians  (Niebuhr,  p.  118). 
See  Job  xxxviii,  82,  where  the  sons  of  Arcturus  are 
the  three  stars  in  the  tail  of  the  Bear,  which  stand  in 
a  curved  line  to  the  left.  (5)  Nachash^  (^^3),  (Job 
xxvi,  13,  "the  crooked  serpent"),  Draco,  between  the 
Great  and  the  Little  Bear;  a  constellation  which 
spreads  itself  in  windings  across  the  heavens.  (6) 
Dioscuri,  AiooKovpoi  (Acts  xxviii,  11,  "Castor  and 
Pollux"),  Gemini,  or  the  Twins,  on  the  belt  of  the  Zo- 
diac, which  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xxiii,  5,  under  the 
general  name  of  "the  planets"  (n'lbfp,  Mazziloth^), 

a  word  which  signifies  dwellings,  stations  in  which 
the  sun  tarries  in  his  apparent  course  through  the 
heavens ;  and  also  by  the  kindred  term  "  Mazza- 
roth"  (niijp,  Job  xxxviii,  32).  (Compare  Gen. 
xxxvii,  9.)  The  entire  body  of  the  stars  was  called 
"  the  host  of  heaven"  (Isa.  xl,  26 ;  Jer.  xxxiii,  22). 
(See  each  of  the  words  here  enumerated  in  its  silpha- 
betical  order.)  No  trace  is  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  a  division  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  planets, 
fixed  stars,  and  comets;  but  in  Jude  13,  the  phrase 
*'  wandering  stars"  (a<7rip«c  trXavriTai)  is  employed 
figuratively.    After  the  Babylonish  exile,  the  Jews 


were  compelled,  even  for  the  sake  of  their  calendar, 
to  attend  at  least  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  which  be- 
came an  object  of  study,  and  delineations  were  made 
of  the  shapes  that  she  assumes  (Mishna,  RoA  Ha$sh,  ii, 
8 ;  Mitchell,  A  ttron.  of  Bible,  N.  T.  1863).  See  Year. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  world  the  warship  of  the 
stars  arose  from  that  contemplation  of  them  which  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  and  particularly  in  the  East, 
has  been  found  a  source  of  deep  and  tranquil  pleasure. 
See  Adoration.  "  Men  by  nature"  "  deemed  either 
fire  or  wind,  or  the  swift  aur,  or  the  circle  of  the  stars, 
or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of  heaven  to  be  the 
gods  which  govern  the  world;"  "with  whose  beauty 
being  delighted,  they  took  them  to  be  gods"  (Wisdom 
xiii,  2).  Accordingly,  the  religion  of  the  Eg^'ptians, 
of  the  Chaldees,  Assyrians,  and  the  ancient  Arabians, 
was  nothing  else  than  star-worship,  although  in  the 
case  of  the  first  its  origin  is  more  thickly  veiled.  The 
sun,  moon,  and  seven  planets  (those,  that  is,  of  the 
fixed  stars  which  shine  with  especial  brightness)  ex- 
cited most  attention,  and  won  the  greatest  obsen-ance. 
We  thus  find,  among  the  Babylonians,  JupUer  (Belus, 

Gad,  na,  Isa.  Ixv,  11),  Venus  C^?^,  Meni',  Isa.  Ixv,  11, 
where  the  first  is  rendered  in  the  common  version 
*^that  troop,"  the  second,  **that  number").  Both 
these  were  considered  good  principles,  the  Heb.  words 
both  signifying  ybr^vn«,  i.  e.  good  luck.  Mercury, 
honored  as  the  secretary  of  heaven,  is  also  found  in 
Isa.  xlvi,  1,  '*Nebo  (in9)  stoopeth;"  Saturn  Cj^^S, 
Kiyun,  »*  Chiun,"  Amos  v,  26);  Mars  (^i'^sj,  "  Ner- 
OAL,"  2  Kings  xvii,  80) ;  the  last  two  were  worship- 
ped as  principles  of  evil.  The  character  of  this  wor- 
ship was  formed  from  the  notions  which  were  enter- 
tained of  the  good  or  ill  which  certain  stars  occasioned. 
Astrology  found  its  sphere  principally  in  stars  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  individuals.  Thus  Herodotus 
(ii,  82)  states  that  among  the  Egyptians  every  day 
was  under  the  infiuence  of  some  god  (some  star),  and 
that  according  to  the  day  on  which  each  person  was 
bom,  so  would  be  the  events  he  would  meet  with,  the 
character  he  would  bear,  and  the  period  of  bis  death. 
Astrology  concerned  itself  also  with  the  determination 
of  luck}'  and  unlucky  days ;  so  in  Job  iii,  8,  "  Let  the 
day  perish  wherein  I  was  bom ;"  and  Gal.  iv,  10,  **  Ye 
observe  days,  and  months,  and  thnes,  and  years." 
The  Chaldseana,  who  studied  the  stars  at  a  \ery  early 
period,  were  much  given  to  astrology,  and  were  cele- 
brated for  their  ekill  in  that  pretended  science  (Isa. 
zlvil,  18).  (See  further  on  this  general  subject,  Ham- 
mer, Ueher  die  Stembilder  der  AnAer;  Ideler,  Unter' 
suchungen  Ob,  d,  Siemnamen,  Berl.  1809 ;  also  Ueb,  die 
Astron.  der  Alien,  Berl.  1806;  Weidler,  Hist,  Astronom, 
Yiteb.  1714  ;  Neumann,  Astrognostischi  Benennungen 
im  A.  T,  Bresl.  1819.)— Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Star. 

Astmc,  Jean,  an  eminent  French  physician,  was 
born  at  Sauvc,  in  Languedoc,  March  19,  1684.  His 
father  was  a  Protestant  minister,  who,  on  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  son  studied  in  the  University  of  Montpellier,  and 
became  M.D.  in  1703.  In  1710  he  was  made  professor 
of  anatomy  and  medicine  in  Toulouse ;  and  he  was 
called  to  Montpellier  in  1715,  where  he  remained  un- 
til 1728.  In  1731  he  was  appointed  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  College  of  France,  and  he  remained  in 
Paris  until  his  death.  May  5, 1766.  In  his  profession 
Astruc  was  very  eminent  as  teacher,  practitioner,  and 
writer ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  a  place  here  from  a  work 
published  in  1753,  entitled  Conjectwres  tur  Us  Memoircs 
oriffkiaux  dont  ilparait  que  Motse  s'eH  servi  pour  coru- 
poser  le  livre  ds  la  Genese  (Bruxelles  and  Paris,  1753, 
12mo),  in  which  he  started  for  the  first  time  the  the- 
ory now  so  prevalent,  that  the  fact  that  Moses  com- 
piled Genesis,  in  part  at  least,  from  pre-existing  doc- 
uments, is  shown  by  the  distinction  in  the  use  of  the 
two  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  book.    The  work  is  marked  by  great  skill  and^ 
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acntenesSf  and  opened  a  new  era  in  the  criticism  of 
the  Pentateuch.  See  Genesis.  In  1756  Astruc  pnb- 
Itshed  a  treatise  Sw  VimmortaHtl,  rimmateriaiki,  et  la 
liberU  de  tame  (Paris,  12nio).-~Hoeii9r,  Nouv,  Biog. 
Gmerale,  iii,  487 ;  Horzog,  Beal-Entyklcpddief  SappL 
i,  103. 

AstyilgeB  {'AvrvdytiCj  Diodoms  'AvxaSag)  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Cyaxares  (Smith's  Diet,  of 
Clots.  Bioff.  s.  v.),  and  the  last  king  of  the  Medes, 
B.C.  695-660  or  B.C.  692-568,  who  was  conquered  by 
C3rrus  (Bel  and  Dragon  1).     The  name  is  identified 
by  Rawlinson  and  Niebahr  {Gesch.  /I  war'*,  p.  32)  with 
Deioces  =  Ashdabdk  (Arm.),  Ajis  Dahaka  (Per*.),  the 
biting  tnake,  the  emblem  of  the  Median  power.     See 
Darius  thb  Mede.    According  to  Herodotus,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Abyaltes  (i,  74),  ascended  the 
throne  B.C.  596,  and  reigned  thirty-five  years  (i,  180), 
with  great  severity  (i,  128).     the  same  historian 
states  that  his  daughter  was  married  to  Cambyses,  a 
Persian  noble,  but  that,  in  consequence  of  a  dream, 
the  king  caused  her  child  (Cyrus)  to  be  exposed  by  a 
herdsman,  who,  on  the  contrary,  brought  him  up,  till, 
on  attaining  manhood,  he  dethroned  his  grandfather 
(i,  107).     The  account  of  Ctesias  (who  calls  him  A«- 
<y'i7^»  'Affn/tyof)  makes  him  to  have  been  only  the 
father-in-law  of  Cyrus,  by  whom  he  was  conquered 
and  deposed,  but  treated  with  respect,  until  at  length 
treacherously  left  to  perish  by  a  royal  eunuch  (Ctes. 
Ap.  Phot,  cod.  72,  p.  86,  ed.  Bekker).     Xenophon,  like 
Herodotus,  makes  Cyrus  the  grandson  of  Ast}'ages, 
but  says  that  Astyages  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cy- 
axares  II,  on  whose  death  Cyrus  succeeded  to  the  va- 
cant throne  (Cgrop.  i,  6,  2).  "  This  account  tallies  beU 
ter  with  the  notices  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (v,  81 ;  vi, 
1 ;  ix,  1)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  x,  11,  4),  where  "Darius 
(q.  V.)  the  Mede**  appears  to  be  the  same  with  this  Cy- 
axares  (q.  v.).     In  that  case  Ast^^ages  will  be  identi- 
cal with  the  "Ahasuerus*'  (q.  v.)  there  named  as  the 
father  of  Darius.     See  Cyrus. 


Ajnip'pim  (Heb.  Atuppim^,  Q'^OOX,  colleeUont; 
Sept.  'Affa^f  iV  v.  r.  'E<t«^i/i),  a  part  of  the  Temple,  to 
which  two  of  the  Levites  of  the  ftunily  of  Obed-edom 
were  assigned  as  guards  (1  Chron.  xxvi,  16,  17). 
They  were  apparently  the  two  northernmost  gates  in 
the  western  outer  wall  of  the  Temple,  the  space  be- 
tween them  being  inclosed  for  ttore^hamben,  by  the 
name  of  the  "house  of  Asuppim'*  (see  Strong*s  Har- 
mmy  and  Expotkion  of  the  Goipelt,  Appendix  ii,  p.  80). 
In  the  reference  to  the  same  building,  as  restored  after 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xii,  26),  the  term  is  falsely  render- 
ed ''thresholds'*  (B-^^llJlSfn  •^BtDXa,  m  the  store-houses 
of  the  gates,  Sept.  inXutpoi  ^vXari/y).     See  Temple. 

Aaylmn  (:3^;3p,  tniklat%  ^vyaSiTov,  ''refuge*'),  a 
place  of  safety,  where  it  is  not  permitted  to  ofler  vio- 
lence to,  or  touch  any  person,  even  though  a  criminal. 

I.  Such  a  purpose  was  served  (see  Mishna,  Afaccoth, 
ii,  1-8;  comp.  Philo,  De  profugiis,  in  his  ()pp.  i,  646 
sq.)  for  the  unpremeditated  murderer,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  usage,  by  the  altar  (in  the  Tabernacle 
and  Temple,  Exod.  xxi,  14 ;  1  Kings  i,  60),  the  horns 
of  which  were  seized  by  the  refugee.  See  Altar. 
Under  the  Law  there  were  instituted,  in  order  to  res- 
cue such  manslayers  fVom  the  (doubtless  very  barbar- 
ous) blood-revenge  (Num.  xxxv,  6  sq. ;  Deut.  iv,  41 
sq. ;  xix,  8  sq. ;  comp.  Exod.  xxi,  18;  Josephus,  ^n/. 
iv,  7,  4),  six /nee  cUies  (abjsp  "^ny,  Sept.  irqXtig  fv 
yaSiVTTfQiutv,  rroXstg  Kara^vyfiQ,  Vulg.  urbes  fugidvo- 
nm,  Auth.  Vers,  "cities  of  refiige**),  which  lay  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  entire  country,  and  were  some  of 
them  sacerdotal,  others  Levitical  cities,  namely,  east 
of  the  Jordan,  Bezer,  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  Golan ;  west 
of  the  Jordan,.  Kedesh,  Shechem,  and  (Hebron)  Kir- 
jath-Arba  (Josh,  xx,  7,  8).  Here  the  fugitive,  after 
having  undergone  a  strict  investigation  to  prove  that 
be  had  not  committed  the  slaughter  intentionally,  was 


obliged  to  remain  until  the  death  of  the  then  incnm* 
bent  of  the  high-priesthood  (comp.  the  similar  exile 
according  to  the  Athenian  statutes,  Heffter,  Athen, 
Geriehtsverf.  p.  186) ;  if  he  quitted  the  city  earlier,  the 
blood-avenger  might  kill  him  with  impunity  (Num. 
xxxv,  24  sq.).  The  roads  to  the  cities  of  refbge  were 
to  be  kept  in  good  order  (Deut.  xix,  8 ;  for  other  par- 
ticulars,  see  Maeeotk,  ii,  5 ;  Otho,  Lex.  Jiabb.  p.  66 ;  on 
the  boundaries  of  these  cities,  see  the  Mishna,  Jfaa«er. 
iii,  10).  Wilful  murderers  (Num.  xxxv,  12;  comp. 
Mishna,  Maccoth,  ii,  6)  w^ere  to  be  put  to  deatii,  after 
a  legal  investigation,  even  if  they  had  escaped  to  a  city 
of  reftage.  See  generally  Michaelis,  Mos,  Bechty  ii, 
484  sq. ;  Moebii  Disputai.  theol.  p.  105  sq. ;  Wicb- 
mannshausen,  DePrcuidiarnsLevitarwn  «r6«6itf  (Viteb. 
1716) ;  Reis,  De  fsHnbm  refugii  V.  T.  eonmque  fruetu 
(Marburg,  1768);  Osiander,  De  asyUs  Hehr.  (Tubing. 
1672,  also  in  Ugolini  ThesoMir.  xxxi).  The  reason  for 
assigning  the  Levitical  cities  for  this  purpose  was 
probably  in  part  fh>m  their  connection  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  Jehovah,  and  partly  because  the  Levites,  as 
guardians  of  the  Law,  were  present  to  decide  concern- 
ing the  murder  as  to  whether  it  was  faitentional  or 
not  (see  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  840).  It  is  not  easy  to 
explain  the  connection  of  the  expiration  of  the  blood* 
revenge  with  the  death  of  the  high-priest,  except  that 
this  was  regarded  as  beginning  a  fresh  era  (Tabulas 
nova).  B&hr  (Symbol,  ii,  62),  following  Maimonides 
(More  Nevochim),  advances  the  not  improbable  suppo- 
sition that  the  high-priest  was  so  eminently  the  head 
of  the  theocracy,  and  representative  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, that  upon  his  demise  every  other  death  should  bo 
forgotten,  or,  at  least,  mortal  enmities  buried  (for  alle^ 
gorical  significations,  see  Philo,  De  profugiis,  i,  466). 
See  Blood-rbvehoe. 

II.  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity  likewise  affords 
mention  of  the  right  of  asylum  (Serv.  ad  ^n.  viii, 
841),  not  only  at  altars,  and  temples,  and  sacred  places 
(Herod,  ii,  118;  Eurip.  Hec.  149;  Pausan.  ii,  6, 6;  iii, 
6, 6 ;  Dio  Cass,  xlvii,  14 ;  Strabo,  V,  280 ;  Tacit  Armal. 
iii,  60, 1 ;  Flor.  ii,  12),  but  also  in  cities  and  then*  vicin- 
ity (Polyb.  vi,  14,  8;  comp.  Potter,  Greek  Awt.i,iB; 
see  Cramer,  De  ara  exter.  tempi*  see.  p.  16  sq. ;  Dougtni 
Anal,  i,  102  sq.),  for  insolvent  debtors  (Plutarch.  De 
vitando  aere  al.  8),  for  slaves  who  had  fied  from  the  se- 
verity of  their  masters  (comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  468), 
also  for  murderers.  An  especially  famous  city  of  ex- 
emption was  Daphne,  near  Antioch  (2  Mace,  iv,  88), 
as  also  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  (Strabo,  xiv, 
641 ;  ApoUon.  Ephes.  Ep.  65).  But  as  the  abuse  of 
the  privileges  of  asylum  often  interfered  with  crim- 
inal jurisprudence,  it  was  circumscribed  by  Tiberius 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  (Suet.  Ttb.  87 ;  comp. 
Emesti  Excurs.  in  loc.).  On  the  immunities  referred 
to  in  Acts  xvi,  12,  see  Colont.  (On  cities  of  refuge 
in  Abyssinia,  see  RQppell,  ii,  71.)— Winer,  i,  379.  See 
Cmr  OF  Refuge. 

III.  The  privilege  of  asylum  was  retained  in  the 
Christian  Church,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  under  the  old  dispensation.  All  criminals 
who  fled  to  such  asylums  were  held  to  be  safe,  and  any 
person  violating  an  asylum  was  punished  with  excom- 
munication. All  Christian  churches,  in  the  early 
ages,  possessed  this  privilege  of  affording  protection  or 
asylum.  It  was  introduced  by  Constantine,  and  first 
regulated  by  law  under  the  emperors  Theodosius  the 
Great,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  Theodosius,  and  Justinian. 
The  multiplication  of  these  privileged  places  soon  be- 
came exceedingly  inconvenient,  and  it  was  found  nec- 
essary, from  time  to  time,  to  circumscribe  the  ecclesi- 
astical right  of  asylum  by  various  limitations.  Bish- 
ops and  councils  became  Jealous  of  the  interference  of 
the  civfl  power  in  this  matter :  they  contended  strong- 
ly for  the  right  of  sanctuary,  and  continued  to  uphold 
it  to  an  injurious  and  demoralizing  extent.  The  privi- 
lege was  extended  by  the  councils  of  Or^""  ~ 
441 ;  of  Orleans,  611 ;  of  Aries,  641 ;  of 
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of  Rheims,  680;  of  Toledo,  681.  It  was  recognised 
und  confirmed  by  Charlemagne  and  his  successors. 
The  practice  long  preyailed  in  popish  countries ;  but 
the  evils  at  length  became  so  enormous,  that  even 
popes  and  councils  were  obliged  to  set  limits  to  the 
priTilege.  The  custom  has  now  become  extinct,  or 
has  been  greatly  reformed. — ^Bingham,  Oriff,  Eccles, 
bk.  riii,  ch.  xi. 

IV.  The  laws  of  King  Alfted  recognised  the  right 
of  asylum  in  England.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1487, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  that  by  a  bull  of  Pope  In- 
nocent VIII  it  was  declared  that,  if  thieves,  robbers, 
and  murderers,  having  taken  reftige  in  sanctuaries, 
should  sally  out  and  commit  ttetih  offences,  and  then 
return  to  their  place  of  shelter,  they  might  be  taken 
out  by  the  king*s  officers.  It  was  only  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  passed  in  1584,  after  the  Reformation,  that 
persons  accused  of  treason  were  debarred  of  the  privi- 
lege of  sanctuary.  After  the  complete  establishment 
of  the  Reformation,  however,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
neither  the  churches  nor  sanctuaries  of  any  other  de- 
scription were  allowed  to  become  places  of  refuge  for 
either  murderers  or  other  criminals.  But  various 
buildings  and  precincts  in  and  near  London  contin- 
ued for  a  long  time  after  thb  to  afford  shelter  to 
debtors.  At  length,  in  1697,  all  such  sanctuaries, 
or  pretended  sanctuaries,  were  finally  suppressed  by 
the  act  8  and  9  William  III,  chap.  2iy,— Penny  Cydop, 
s.  V. 

On  the  subject  generally,  see  Helfrecht,  Ahhandlung 
von  den  ^  fyfen  (l£if.  1801, 8vo) ;  Dann,  Ueber  dtn  Ur- 
$prung  des  AtylrechU  und  de$ien  SchicktaU  und  Ueber- 
reste  in  Europa  (in  Royscher  and  Wilda,  Zeittchrijtjur 
deuUche$  Eecht,  iii,  827  sq.) ;  Pauly,  Reul-EMykl.  i,  889 
sq. ;  comp.  Liebner,  De  cuylis  (Lipw.  1673);  Mocbius, 
Aav\o\oyia  (Lips.  1678);  KampmQller,  De  awylUpon- 
tificontm  (Lips.  1711)  *  Bdhner,  IM  tanctUaie  eccletiar, 
(Hal.  1782);  Zech,  De  jure  atyli  eccl  (Ingobt  1761; 
also  in  Schmidt's  TheM.  jur,  eeel,  v,  284) ;  Keininger, 
De  oriff,  asyU  eccl.  (Frib.  1788).  Other  treatises  are 
by  Bensel  (in  his  DiuarU.  Acad,  i,  487),  Carlholm 
(Upsal.  1682),  Goetxe  (Jen.  16G0),  Ehrenbach  (Tab. 
1686),  Engelbrecht  ^elmst  1720),  Grdnwall  (Ups. 
1726),  GOnther  (Ups.  1689),  Lobbetius  (Leod.  1641), 
Tophoff  (Paderb.  1889),  Lyncker  (Frcft.  1698).  See 
Sarctuabt. 

Asyn'cxltas  C^crvyr^roct  not  to  he  compared), 
the  name  of  a  Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  a 
salutation  (Rom.  xvi,  14),  A.  D.  65.  The  Greek  Church 
hold  that  he  was  a  bishop  of  Hyrcania,  and  observe  his 
festival  April  8. 

A'tad  (Heb.  Atad',  I^K,  a  thorn;  Sept  'AraS), 
the  person  (B.C.  1856  or  ante)  on  whose  threshing- 
floor  the  sons  of  Jacob  and  the  Egyptians  who  accom- 
panied them  performed  their  final  act  of  solemn  mourn- 
ing for  Jacob  (Gen.  1, 10, 11);  on  which  account  the 
place  was  afterward  called  Abel-Hizraim  (q.  v.), 
**  the  mouminfi^  of  the  Egyptians/*  Schwarz  {Palest. 
p.  79)  causes  unnecessary  difficulty  by  placing  it  eati 
of  the  Jordan;  whereas  the  expression  ** beyond  Jor- 
dan'* is  to  be  understood  with  reference  to  a  foreign 
approach  from  the  east.  According  to  Jerome  {Onom. 
8.  V.  Area^aiad)^  it  was  in  his  day  called  Bethgla  or 
Bethacla  (Beth-Hogia),  a  name  which  he  connects  with 
the  gyratory  dances  or  races  of  the  funeral  ceremony : 
*' locus  gyri ;  eo  quod  ibi  more  plangentium  circumie- 
rint.'*  Beth-Hoglah  is  known  to  have  lain  between 
the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  therefore  on  the  west  Fide  of 
Jordan  [see  Beth-Hoolah]  ;  and  with  this  agrees  the 
fact  of  the  mention  of  the  Canaanites,  **  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,'*  who  were  confined  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river  (see,  among  others,  verse  13  of  this  chapter),  and 
one  of  whose  special  haunts  was  the  sunken  district 
"by  the  »side*  of  Jordan"  (Num.  xUi,  29).  See  Ca- 
va ak.  The  word  "^39,  "beyond,"  although  usually 
signifying  the  east  of  Jordan,  is  yet  used  for  either 


east  or  west, -according  to  the  position  of  the  speaker. 
So  Jerome  quotes  ^Urans  Jordanem ;"  but  Dr.  Thonw 
son,  rejecting  this  authority,  supposes  Abel-mizraim  to 
have  been  located  near  Hebron  (land  andBook^  ii,  885). 
Atad,  as  a  name,  is  possibly  only  an  appellative  de- 
scriptive of  a  "thorny"  locality  C^V?*?  Tj3i="the 
floor  [or  trodden  space]  of  the  thorn").    See  Jacob. 

Atad.    See  Thorn. 

Atalleph.    See  Bat. 

At'arah  (Heb.  Atarah\  h"ia39,  a  eroum;  Sept. 

'Erf pa  V.  r.  'Ar^fMi),  the  second  wife  of  Jerahmeel,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  mother  of  Onam  (1  Chron.  ii, 
26).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

Atar'gatis  ('Arapydncy  Strab.  zvi,  p.  785  ['Arap- 

yariou  Si  rijv  *At)apav oi*'EX\tivts  IkoXovv]  v.  r. 

Arfp/dnCf  also  'Arcpydn/c)  is  the  name  of  a  Syrian 
goddess  whose  temple  ('Arapyaritov  v.  r.  'AnpyartHov) 
is  mentioned  in  2  Mace,  xii,  26.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Judas  Maccabnus  (1  Mace,  v,  48,  44),  firom  which  pas- 
sage it  appears  to  have  been  situated  at  Ashteroth-Kar- 
naim.  Her  worship  also  flourished  at  Mab6g  (i.  e. 
Bambyce,  afterward  called  Hierapolis),  according  to 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v,  19),  who  aleo  states  that  Atergatia 
is  the  same  divinity  as  Derceto,  Aipnrw  (Diod.  Sic.  vii, 
4),  or  Dercetio  (Ovid,  Met.  iv,  45).  Besides  internal 
evidences  of  identity  (see  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  76  eq.), 
Strabo  incidentally  cites  Ctcsias  to  that  effect  (xvi,  p. 
1182).  Dcrceto  was  worshipped  in  Phoenicia  and  at 
Ascalon  (where  fountains  containing  sacred  fieh  are 
still  kept — ^Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  830)  under  the 
form  of  a  >voman  with  a  fish's  tail,  or  with  a  woman's 
face  only  and  the  entire  body  of  a  fi:  h  (Athen.  viii, 
846).  Fishes  were  sacred  to  he  r,  and  the  inhabitants 
abstained  from  eating  them  in  honor  of  her  (Lucian, 
De  Dea  Syria,  xiv).  Farther,  by  combining  Diodoms 
(ii,  4)  with  Herodotus  (i,  105),  we  may  legitimately 
conclude  that  the  Derceto  of  the  former  is  the  Vewis 
(Aphrodite)  Urania  of  the  latter.  Lucian  compared  her 
with  Here,  though  he  allowed  that  she  combined  traits 
of  other  deities  (Aphrodite,  Rhea,  Selene,  etc.).  Plu- 
tarch (Crass.  17)  says  that  some  regarded  her  as  "Aph- 
rodite, others  as  Here,  others  as  the  cause  and  natural 
power  which  provides  the  principles  and  seeds  for  all 
things  fh>m  moisture.'*  This  last  view  Is  probably  an 
accurate  description  of  the  attributes  of  die  goddess, 
and  explains  her  fishlike  form  and  popular  identifica^ 
tion  with  Aphrodite.  Lucian  also  mentions  a  ceremony 
in  her  worship  at  Hierapolis  which  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  same  belief,  and  with  the  origin  of  her 
name.  Twice  a  year  water  was  brought  from  distant 
places  and  poured  into  a  chasm  in  the  temple ;  because, 
he  adds,  according  to  tradition,  the  waters  of  the  Del- 
uge were  drained  away  through  that  opening  (De  Syria 
dea,  p.  883).  Compare  Burns,  ad  Ovid,  3fet.  iv,  45, 
where  most  of  the  references  arc  given  at  length ;  Mo- 
vers, Phimiz.  i,  584  sq.  Atergatis  is  thus  a  name  un- 
der which  they  worshipped  some  modification  of  the 
same  power  which  was  adored  under  that  of  Aetarte 
(q.  v.).  That  the  'ArepyarcTov  of  2  Mace,  xii,  26,  was 
at  Ashteroth-Kamaim,  shows  also  an  immediate  con- 
nection with  Ashtoreth  (q.  v.).  Whether,  like  the  lat- 
ter, she  bore  any  particular  relation  to  the  moon  or  to 
the  planet  Venus,  is  not  evident  Macrobius  (Sett,  i, 
28,  p.  822,  Bip.  ed.)  makes  Adargatis  to  be  the  earth 
(which,  as  a  symbol,  is  analogous  to  the  moon),  and 
says  that  her  image  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
sun  by  the  direction  of  the  rays  around  it  (but  see  Swin- 
ton,  in  the  Pkilosoph.  Transactions,  Ixi,  pt  1,  p.  846 
sq.).  Creuzer  maintains  that  thoee  representations  of 
this  goddess  which  contain  parts  of  a  fish  are  the  most 
ancient,  and  endeavors  to  reconcile  Strabo's  statement 
that  the  Syrian  goddess  of  Hierapolis  was  Atergatia, 
with  Lucian's  express  notice  that  the  former  was  rep> 
resented  under  the  form  of  an  entire  woman,  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  forms  of  different  periods  (Syin- 
boUh,  ii,  68).    This  fish  form  shows  that  Ateiigatis  bears 
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some  relation,  perhaps 
that  of  a  female  coun- 
terpart, to  Daoox  (q. 
V.)*  Inhere  is  an  an- 
tique coin  extant  rep- 

Auuient  Medal  of  AtcgaUs.        '?*?^8  ^'l^Jv" 

**  (Swinton,  in  the  Phiio- 

acpA.  Traruadums,  LXI,  U,  846  sq.). 

No  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  woid  has  been  dis- 
oovered.    That  which  assumes  that  Atergatis  is  *^*i'?M 
a'J,  addir'  dag,  L  e.  magnificent  fish,  which  has  often 
been  adopted  from  the  time  of  Selden  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  cannot  be  taken  exactly  in  that  sense.     The 
syntax  of  the  language  requbes,  as  Michaelis  has  al- 
ready objected  to  this  etymology  (Orient.  BibUoth,  vi, 
97),  that  an  adjective  placed  before  its  subject  in  this 
manner  must  be  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.     The 
words,  therefore,  would  mean  "the  fish  ig  magnificent" 
(Ewald*s  ffebr.  Gram.  §  654).     Michaelis  himself,  as 
he  fijund  that  the  Syriac  name  of  some  idol  of  Haran 
was  Nn^'nn,  which  might  mean  aperture  (see  Assema- 
ni,  Bibl.  Or.  i,  327  sq.),  asserts  that  that  is  the  Syriac 
form  of  Derceto,  and  brings  it  into  connection  with  the 
great./S«nire  in  the  earth  mentioned  in  Lucian  (ut  sup. 
xiii)  which  swallowed  up  the  waters  of  the  Flood  (see 
his  edition  of  CastelVs  Lex.  Syr,  p.  975).    Qn  the  other 
hand,  Gcsenius  (T^aur.  sub  voce  "pan)  prefers  con- 
sidering Derceto  to  be  the  Syriac  »Pa*1*T  for  Knan^ 
JSih;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  an  intmsion  of  the 
Resh  is  not  uncommon  in  Aramaic.     (For  other  ety- 
mological derivations,  see  Alphcn,  Dies,  de  terra  Chad- 
rack,  c.  6.)    It  has  been  supposed  that  Atargatis  was 
the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  first  Assyrian  dynasty  (Der^ 
cetadm,  tt.  Derceto;  Niebuhr,  Gesch.  Anur'e,  p.  181, 
188),  and  that  the  name  appears  in  Tiglaik-  or  Tiloatk- 
Pileser  (ibid.  p.  37). 

At^aroth  (Heb.  Aiaroth^  m'no?,  crotom;  Sept 
'Arap<a^),  the  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine. 

1.  A  city  east  of  Jordan,  not  far  from  GUead,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dibon,  Jazer,  and  Aroer,  in  a  fertile 
grazing  district  (Num.  xxxii,  8),  rebuUt  by  the  Gad- 
ites  (ver.  84),  although  it  must  have  lain  within  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  probably  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  still 
retaming  the  name  A  Uanu  (Barckhardt,  ii,  630),  where 
there  is  a  river  having  the  same  name  (Van  de  Vclde, 
Memoir^  p.  220). 

2.  A  city  on  the  border  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin, 
between  Janohah  and  Naarath,  toward  Jericho  (Josh, 
xvi,  7),  and  also  between  Archi  and  Japhleti  (vcr.  2). 
Professor  Robinson  discovered  a  place  by  the  name  of 
Ataroj  perhaps  identical  with  this,  now  a  large  village 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  about  six  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Bethel  (Researches,  iii,  80).  The  ruins  of  another 
place  by  the  same  name,  nearer  Jerusalem  on  the 
north,  have  also  been  noticed  (ibid,  iii.  Appendix,  p. 
122),  situated  at  both  ends  of  a  defile,  leading  into  the 
Wady  Atara,  which  extends  a  distance  of  2000  yards, 
about  halfway  between  Beeroth  and  Mizpah  (De  Saul- 
cy,  i,  101 ;  ii,  257).  This  locality  agrees  better  with 
the  Ataroth  of  Ephraim  than  the  other  (see  Schwarz, 
Palest,  p.  146).  The  Ataroth  (Arnpov^)  of  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  s.  v.)  lay  fbur  miles  north  of  Samaria.  This 
Ataroth  is  also  called  "Ataroth-Addar"  or  »*Ata- 
hoth-Adar"  (Heb.  Atroth''  Addar%  nnx  ni^O?, 
crotcns  ofAddar  Igreatness'] ;  Sept.  'Arapti^' A^op  and 
A&ap)  in  Josh,  xvi,  6;  xviii,  18;  where,  as  well  as 
above,  it  is  located  between  Bethel  and  Beth-horon  (see 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  124). 

3.  "Ataroth  [op]  tub  house  op  Jo  An"  (Heb. 
Atroth" Beyth^Toah,  l^'^^  n*ia  P  11^5,  cnwctw  o/* the 
house  ofJoab;  Sept.  ^Araputd  oUov  'Iu!(3dlB  v.r.  'Iwa/3), 
A  city  (nominally)  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  founded  by 
the  descendants  of  Salma  (1  Chron.  ii,  54).  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  148)  identifies  it  with  Latrum  (for  el-Atron), 


on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaflb,  west  of  Saris, 
which  (although  slightly  beyond  the  ancient  bounds 
of  Judah)  appears  plausible,  as  the  well  Apvb  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  may  be  a  relic  of  the  epithet  here 
applied  distinctively  to  this  place. 

4.  Ataroth -Shofh AN  (Heh.  Atroth'  Shophan^, 
IfiiSJ  t^i'\:S9,  crotcns  of  Shophan  [hiding];  Sept.  mere- 
ly ^^ap)j  another  city  (nominally)  of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  No.  1  (Num.  xxxii,  86). 
The  English  version  overlooks  the  distinction  evident- 
ly mtended  by  the  suflixed  word,  translating  "Atroth, 
Shophan,"  as  if  two  pkces  were  thus  denoted.  The 
associated  names  would  appear  to  indicate  a  locality 
not  far  from  the  border  l>etween  Gad  and  Reuben 
(probably,  however,  within  the  latter),  perhaps  at  the 
head  of  Wady  Eshteh,  near  Merj-Ekkth  (Robmson's 
Map'),  as  the  place  w&s  famous  for  pasturage. 

At'aroth-A'dar,  At'aroth- Ad'dar.  See  Ata- 
roth. 

Atbach  (naUK)  is  not  a  real  word,  but  a  factitious 
cabalistic  term  denoting  by  its  rzry  letters  the  mode 
of  changing  one  word  into  another  by  a  peculiar  com- 
mutation of  letters.  The  system  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed is  this :  as  all  the  letters  have  a  numerical  value, 
they  are  divided  into  three  classes,  in  the  first  of  which 
every  pair  makes  the  number  ten;  in  the  second,  a 
hundred;  nnd  in  the  third,  a  thousand.    Thus : 

*!*1,  tSi^  T\Z^  IdX,  every  pair  making  ten. 

DT3,  ri,  B3,  X-^,         "        a  hundred. 

Dn,  V<3,  ^l'^,  YP,  "  a  tiiousand. 
Three  letters  only  cannot  enter  into  any  of  these  nu- 
merical combinatwns,  n,  5,  and  r\.  The  first  two  are 
nevertheless  coupled  together;  and  the  last  is  sufiTered 
to  stand  without  commutation.  The  commutation 
then  takes  place  between  the  two  letters  of  every  pab; 
and  the  term  Atbach  thus  expresses  that  K  is  taken  for 
D,  and  H  for  Yl,  and  conversely.  To  illustrate  its  ap- 
plication, the  obscure  word  -psc,  in  Prov.  xxix,  21, 
may  be  turned  by  Atbach  into  hTHD,  testimony  (Buz- 
torf,  De  Ahbnv'oturis,  s.  v.). 

Athbash  (darK)  is  a  similar  term  for  a  somewhat 
different  principle  of  commutation.  In  this,  namely, 
the  letters  are  also  mutually  interchanged  by  pairs; 
but  every  pair  consists  of  a  letter  from  each  end  of  the 
alphabet,  in  regular  succession.  Thus,  as  the  techni- 
cal term  Athbash  shows,  K  and  P,  and  ^  and  d,  are 
interchangeable;  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole 
series.  By  writing  the  Hebrew  alphabet  twice  in  two 
parallel  lines,  but  the  second  time  in  an  inverse  order, 
the  two  letters  which  form  every  pair  will  come  to 
stand  in  a  perpendicular  line.  This  system  is  also  re- 
markable on  account  of  Jerome  having  so  confidently 
applied  it  to  the  word  Sheshak,  in  Jer.  xxv,  26.  He 
then  propounds  the  same  system  of  commutation  as 
that  called  Athbash  (without  giving  it  that  name  how- 
ever, and  without  adducing  any  higher  authority  for 
assummg  this  mode  of  commutation  than  the  fiict  that 
it  was  customary  to  learn  the  Greek  alphabet  first 
straight  through,  and  then,  by  way  of  insuring  accu- 
rate retention,  to  repeat  it  by  taking  a  letter  frt>m  each 
end  alternately),  and  makes  "|Ud  to  be  the  same  aa 
7^:^.  (See  Rosenm Oiler's  Scholia,  ad  loc.)  Hottin- 
ger  possessed  an  entire  Pentateuch  explained  on  the 
principle  of  Athbash  (Thesaur.  PhUol.  p.  450). 

There  is  also  another  system  of  less  note,  called 
Albam  (Dabx),  which  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
preceding ;  for  in  it  the  alphabet  is  divided  into  halves, 
and  one  portion  placed  over  the  other  in  the  natural  or- 
der, and  the  pairs  are  formed  out  of  those  letters  which 
would  then  stand  in  a  row  together.  — Kitto,  b.  v. 

All  these  methods  belong  to  that  branch  of  i 
ala  (q.  V.)  which  is  called  n^^l^Pl,  commuta^ 
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A'ter  (Kah,  A  ter^j  "^QfiJI,  tkut  up ;  Sept  'Ar^p  t.  r. 
in  Ezra  ii.  42,  'Arr^p),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  A  descendant  (?)  of  one  Hezekiah  (q.  v.),  whose 
familXf  to  the  namber  of  98,  returned  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  u,  16;  Neh.  vii,  21).  B.C. 
ante  636. 

2.  The  head  of  a  famUy  of  Levitical  **  porters'*  to 
the  Temple,  that  returned  at  the  same  time  with  the 
above  (Ezra  ii,  42;  Neh.  vii,  45).     B.C.  536. 

3.  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  that  subscribed  the 
sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  17).  B.C. 
cir.  410. 

Aterezi^'aa  ('Arr/p  'E^iKiov),  a  mistake  (1  Esdr. 
V,  16)  for  the  phrase  "Ater  (q.  v.)  of  Hezekiah" 
(Ezra  ii,  16 ;  Neh.  vii,  21).     See  Hezrkiau. 

A  thach  (Heb.  Athak^  T^n^,  lodg:ng;  Sept.  'A^ax 
V.  r/No/i/3e),  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  (L  e.  Simeon) 
to  which  David  sent  a  present  of  the  spoils  recovered 
from  the  Amalekites  who  had  sacked  Ziklag  (1  Sam. 
XXX,  30).  According  to  Schwarz  {Palut,  p.  118),  it  is 
marked  by  the  modem  valley  Athaca^  north  of  Jebel 
Madurah,  on  the  edge  of  the  Idnm»an  deserts;  given 
on  Zimmermann's  map  as  Wady  AUieke,  S.  of  Hebron, 
opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  perhaps  at  the 
ruins  (with  water)  marked  ta^  Aim  Termfeh  on  Van  de 
Velde's  Map,  Others  regard  the  name  as  an  error  of 
transcription  for  Ether  (Josh,  xv,  42). 

Athai'ah  (Heb.  AihayaK,  ^l^r?,  perhaps  the 
same  as  Aiaiah;  Sept.  'A&ata),  a  son  of  Uzziah  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  who  retnmed  to  Jerusalem  from  Bab- 
ylon (Neh.  xi,  4).     B.C.  686.     See  Uthai. 

Athall'ah  (Heb.  AthalycJi',  nj^JP?,  2  Kings  xi, 
1,  8, 13, 14;  1  Chron.  viii,  26;  2  Chron.  xxii,  12;  Ezra 
viii,  17;  in  the  prolonged  form  Atkalya'ku^  ^^"^^^^i 
2  Kings  viii,  26;  xi,  2,  20;  2  Chron.  xxii,  2,  10^  11; 
xxiii,  12,  13,  21;  xxiv,  7;  afflicted  by  Jehovah^  the 
name  of  two  men  and  one  woman. 

1.  (Sept.  To^oXia^  and  so  Josephus,  Ant,  ix,  7,  1.) 
The  daughter  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  doubtless  by  his 
idolatrous  wife  Jezebel.  She  is  also  called  the  daugh- 
ter of  Omri  (2  Chron.  xxii,  2),  who  was  the  father  of 
Ahab ;  but  by  a  comparison  of  texts  it  would  appear 
that  she  is  so  called  only  as  being  his  granddaughter. 
Athaliah  became  the  wife  of  Jehoram,  the  son  of  Je- 
boshaphat,  king  of  Judah.  This  marriage  may  fairly 
be  considered  the  act  of  the  parents ;  and  it  is  one  of 
the  few  stains  upon  the  character  of  the  good  Jchoelui- 
phat  that  he  was  so  ready,  if  not  anxious,  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  idolatrous  house  of  Ahab.  Had  he  not 
married  the  heir  of  his  crown  to  Athaliah,  many  evils 
and  much  bloodshed  might  have  been  spared  to  the  roy- 
al family  and  to  the  kingdom.  When  Jehoram  came 
to  the  throne,  he,  as  might  be  expected,  '*  walked  in  the 
ways  of  the  house  of  Ahab,"  which  the  sacred  writer 
obviously  attributes  to  this  marriage  by  adding,  **  for 
ho  had  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife"  (2  Chron.  xxi, 
6).  Jehoram  died  (B.C.  884)  of  wounds  received  in  a 
war  with  the  Syrians  into  which  his  wife's  counsel  had 
led  him,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  son  Aha- 
ziah,  who  reigned  but  one  year,  and  whose  death  arose 
from  his  being,  by  blood  and  by  circumstances,  in- 
volved in  the  doom  of  Ahab's  house.  See  Ahaziah. 
Before  this  Athaliah  had  acquired  much  influence  in 
public  affiiirs  (comp.  1  Kings  x,  1 ;  Pror.  xxi,  1),  and 
had  used  that  influence  for  evil ;  and  when  the  tidings 
of  her  son's  untimely  death  reached  Jerusalem,  she 
resolved  to  seat  herself  upon  the  throne  of  David  at 
whatever  cost  (B.C.  888X  availing  herself  probably  of 
her  position  as  Idng't  mother  [see  Asa]  to  carry  out  her 
design.  Most  likely  she  exercised  the  regal  functions 
during  Ahaziah's  absence  at  Jezreel  (2  Kings  ix),  and 
resolved  to  retain  her  power,  especially  after  seeing  the 
danger  to  which  she  was  exposed  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  bouse  of  Omri,  and  of  Baal-worship  in  Samaria. 
It  was  not  unusual  in  those  days  for  women  in  the 


East  to  attain  a  prominent  position,  their  present  deg« 
radation  being  the  result  of  Mahommcdanism.  Mir- 
iam, Deborah,  Abigail,  are  instances  from  the  Bible, 
and  Dido  was  not  far  removed  from  Athaliah,  either 
in  birthplace  ^  date,  if  Carthage  was  founded  B.C. 
861  (Josephus,  c.  Apian,  i,  18).  In  order  to  remove 
all  rivals,  Athaliah  caused  all  the  male  branches  of 
the  royal  family  to  be  massacred  (2  Kings  xi,  1) ;  and 
by  thus  shedding  the  blood  of  her  own  grandchildren, 
she  undesignedly  became  the  instrument  of  giving 
completion  to  the  doom  on  her  father's  house,  which 
Jehu  had  partially  accomplished.  From  the  slaughter 
at  the  royal  house  one  infant  named  Joash,  the  young- 
est son  of  Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba, 
daughter  of  Jehoram  (probably  by  another  wife  than 
Athaliah),  who  had  married  Jehoiada  (2  Chron.  xxii, 
11),  the  high-prisst  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  6).  The  child, 
under  Jehoiada's  care,  was  concealed  within  the  walls  of 
the  Temple,  and  there  brought  up  so  secretly  that  his 
existence  was  unsuspected  by  Athaliah.  But  in  the 
seventh  year  (B.C.  877)  of  her  bloodstained  and  evil 
reign,  Jehoiada  thought  it  time  to  produce  the  lawful 
king  to  the  people,  trusting  to  their  zeal  for  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  and  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David,  which 
had  been  so  strenuously  called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehosh- 
aphat.  After  communicating  his  design  to  fiva  "cap- 
tains of  hundreds,"  whose  names  are  given  in  2  Chron. 
xxiii,  1,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Levitea 
and  chief  men  in  the  country-towns  in  case  of  necefsi- 
ty,  he  brought  the  young  Joash  into  the  Temple  to  re- 
ceive the  allegiance  of  ^e  soldien  of  the  guard.  It 
was  customary  on  the  Sabbath  for  a  third  part  of  them 
to  do  duty  at  the  palace,  while  two  thirds  restrained 
the  crowd  of  visiton  and  worehippen  who  thronged 
the  Temple  on  that  day,  by  occupying  the  gate  of  Sur 

(n!!D,  1  Kings  xi,  6,  called  of  the  foundoHon,  I'lD^, 
2  Chron.  xxiii,  6,  which  Gerlach,  in  locoy  considera  the 
right  reading  in  Kings  also),  and  the  gate  "behind 
the  guard"  (Vulg.  porta  qua  est  pott  hdbitactdum  taHO' 
rioruM)f  which  seem  to  have  been  the  N.  and  S.  en- 
trances into  the  Temple,  according  to  Ewald's  descrip- 
tion of  it  (Getehichte,  ili,  806-7).  On  the  day  fixed 
for  the  outbreak  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement at  the  palace,  lest  Athaliah,  who  did  not 
worship  in  the  Temple,  should  form  any  suspicions  from 
missing  her  usual  guard,  but  the  latter  two  thirds  were 
to  protect  the  king's  person  by  forming  a  long  and 
closely-serried  line  across  the  Temple,  and  killing  any 
one  who  should  approach  within  certain  limits.  They 
were  also  furnished  with  David's  spean  and  shields, 
that  the  work  of  restoring  his  descendant  might  be 
associated  with  his  own  sacred  weapons.  When  the 
guard  had  taken  up  their  position,  the  young  prince 
was  anointed,  crowned,  and  presented  with  the  Testi- 
mony or  Law,  and  Athaliah  was  first  roused  to  a  sense 
of  her  danger  by  the  shouts  and  music  which  accom- 
panied the  inauguration  of  her  grandson.  She  hurried 
into  the  Temple,  but  found  Joash  already  standing 
**  by  a  pillar,"  or  more  properly  on  it,  i.  e.  on  the  tri- 
bunal or  throne  apparently  raised  on  a  massive  column 
or  cluster  of  columns,  wUch  the  king  occupied  when 
iie  attended  the  service  on  solemn  occasions.    The 

phrase  in  the  original  is  ^l^lfi^'^^,  rendered  iiri  rov 

ffTvXov  by  the  Sept.,  and  super  tribunal  in  the  Vulgate, 
while  Gesenius  gives  for  the  substantive  a  stage  or 
pulpiL  (Comp.  2  Kings  xxiii,  8,  and  Ezek.  xlvi,  2.) 
She  arrived,  however,  only  to  behold  the  young  Joash 
standing  as  a  crowned  king  by  the  pillar  of  inaugura- 
tion, and  acknowledged  as  sovereign  by  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  assembled  multitude.  Her  cries  of  * ^  Trea- 
son !"  failed  to  excite  any  movement  in  her  favor,  and 
Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  who  had  organized  this  bold 
and  successful  attempt,  without  allowing  time  for 
pause,  ordered  the  Levitical  guards  to  remove  her 
fh>m  the  sacred  precincts  to  instant  death  (2  Kings 
xi;  2  Chron.  xxi,  6;  xxii,  10-12;  xxiii).    The  1^ 
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ianB  aftenrard  avenged  her  death  (Joel  ii).  The  only 
other  recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almoBt  blood- 
leas  revolution  was  Mattan,  the  priest  of  Baal.  (On 
Us  plan,  see  De  Wette,  BeitrSge^  p.  96  sq. ;  Gnunherg, 
Ckron,  p.  135  sq. ;  Keil,  Ckron.  p.  861  sq. ;  Ewald, 
GuchichU,  ill,  574  sq.  The  Utter  words  of  2  Kings 
xi,  6,  in  our  version,  "  that  Ubenoi  broken  dmen^^*  are 
probably  wrong:  Ewald  translates  ^^ according  to  ctu- 
tom ;"  Gesenios  gives  in  his  Lexicon  **a  ketping  off,'') 
In  modem  times  the  history  of  Atbaliah  has  been  il- 
lustrated by  the  music  of  Handel  and  of  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  stately  declamation  of  Racine. — ^Kitto ;  Smith. 

2.  (Sept  ro^oXiac  v.  r.  To^oXia.)  One  of  the 
**  sons'*  of  Jeroham  and  chieftains  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin ,  resident  at  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  27).  B.C. 
apparently  636. 

3.  (Sept.  'A^tXio  V.  r.  'ASiXia.)  The  father  of 
Jeshaiah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  "sons"  of  Elam 
that  returned  with  seventy  dependents  from  Babylon 
under  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  7).    B.C.  ante  469. 

Athanasian  Creed.   See  Creed  (Athanaszan). 

AthanasiiiB,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  was  bom 
in  that  city  about  A.D.  296.  The  precise  date  is  not 
known,  nor  have  we  any  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
family  or  of  his  earlier  years.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  he  was  brought  up  and  educated  with  a  view  to 
the  Christian  ministry  by  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, and  gave  promise  of  his  future  eminence  in 
early  youth.  When  a  young  man,  he  became  very 
intimate  with  the  hermit  Anthony  (q.  v.),  whose  life 
he  afterward  wrote.  His  intellect  matured  so  early 
that  before  he  was  twenty-four  he  wrote  the  treatises 
Against  the  Greeks,  and  CoTteeming  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Word  (of  which  see  an  account  below).  While 
only  a  deacon  he  waa  sent  to  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.D. 
325),  where  he  contributed  largely  to  the  decision 
against  the  Arians,  and  to  the  adoption  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  See  Nice,  Council  of.  It  was  the  great  task 
of  his  whole  after  life  to  defend  this  creed  against  the 
Arians  and  other  heretical  sects.  On  the  d<Hith  of  Al- 
exander (A.D.  326),  he  was  made  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria by  the  voice  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the  eccle- 
siastics. He  discharged  his  duties  with  exemplary 
fidelity ;  but  the  Arians  soon  commenced  a  series  of 
violent  attacks  upon  him,  which  embittered  all  his  re- 
maining life.  About  331,  Arius,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished iJter  his  condemnation  by  the  Council  of  Nice, 
made  a  plausible  confession  of  &ith,  and  Constantino 
recalled  him,  directing  that  he  should  be  received  by 
the  Alexandrian  Church.  But  Athanasius  firmly  re- 
fused to  admit  him  to  communion,  and  exposed  his  pre- 
varication. The  Arians,  upon  this,  exerted  themselves 
to  raise  tumults  at  Alexandria,  and  to  injure  the  char- 
acter of  Athanasius  with  the  emperor.  In  834  a  synod 
of  hostile  bishops  was  called  to  meet  at  Cssarea.  To 
this  council  Athanasius  was  summoned  to  defend  him- 
self against  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a  certain 
Heletian  bishop  called  Arsenius;  but,  knowing  the 
enmity  entertained  by  all  the  members  of  the  council 
against  him,  he  refused  to  attend.  In  the  following 
year  a  more  important  council  waa  convoked  at  Tyre, 
at  which  sixty  Arian  bishops  were  present,  and  many 
of  the  orthodox  faith.  No  accusation  was  brought 
against  the  faith  of  Athanasius,  but  the  old  charge  of 
the  murder  of  Arsenius  was  renewed,  and  he  was  also 
accused  of  having  violated  the  person  of  a  virgin.  The 
first  accusation  was  most  clearly  refuted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Arsenius  himself  before  the  synod ;  and  the 
falsehood  of  the  second  as  clearly  proved  by  the  wom- 
an (who  was,  in  fact,  a  common  prostitute,  and  who 
had  never  before  seen  the  bbbop)  fixing,  by  mistake, 
upon  another  man,  Timotheus,  who  stood  near  Athana- 
sius, and  declaring  that  it  was  he  who  had  committed 
the  sin.  But  Athanasius,  seeing  that  his  condemna- 
tion was  resolved  on  by  the  majority,  left  the  council. 
Athanasius  was  deposed,  fifty  bishops,  however,  pro- 


testing against  the  judgment  Athanasius  went  at  once 
to  the  emperor,  and  laid  his  complaint  before  him,  upon 
which,  in  836,  Constantino  called  the  leaders  of  the 
opposing  party  befere  him,  who,  seeing  that  some  new 
charge  must  be  tramped  up  to  support  their  conduct, 
declared  that  Athanasius  had  threatened  tliat  he  would 
prevent  the  yearly  export  of  corn  from  Alexandria  to 
Constantinople ;  upon  which  the  emperor  exiled  him 
to  Treves.  At  the  expiration  of  a  year  and  six  months, 
i.  e.  in  June,  337,  Constantino  the  Great  being  dead, 
Athanasius  was  restored  to  bis  see.  In  340  Constan- 
tine  the  younger,  who  was  the  friend  of  Athanasius, 
was  killed ;  and  in  841  Athanasius  was  again  deposed 
in  a  synod  held  at  Antioch,  and  Gregory  of  Cappado- 
cia  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  In  the  mean  time 
Athanasius  betook  himself  to  Rome,  whore  Pope  Julius 
declared  his  innocence  in  a  synod  held  in  842.  At 
Rome  or  in  the  West  he  remained  till  the  Synod  of 
Sardica,  in  347,  had  pronounced  his  acquittal  of  all  the 
charges  brought  against  him ;  after  which  the  emper- 
or Constantius,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  brother  Constans, 
recalled  him  to  his  see  (A.D.  349).  In  the  very  next 
year  Constans  was  slain  by  Magnentius  in  Gaul,  and 
in  him  Athanasius  lost  his  protector.  Constantius, 
now  sole  emperor,  soon  gathered  the  Arians  around 
him,  and  the  court  determined  to  ruin  Athanasius. 
New  accttsaUons  were  trumped  up,  and  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  council  convened  at  Aries  (353),  and  by 
another  at  Milan  (865),  and  was  a  third  time  obliged 
to  flee  into  the  deserts  of  Thebais.  His  enemies  pur- 
sued him  even  here,  and  set  a  price  upon  his  head.  In 
this  situation  Athanasius  composed  his  most  important 
writings  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  believers,  and  ex- 
pose the  falsehood  of  his  enemies.  He  returned  with 
the  other  bishops  whom  Julian  the  Apostate  recalled 
from  banishment,  and  in  A.D.  862  held  a  council  at 
Alexandria,  where  the  belief  of  a  consubstantial  Trin- 
ity was  openly  professed.  Julian  soon  became  alarmed 
at  the  energy  with  which  Athanasius  opposed  pagan- 
ism, and  banished  him,  even  (according  to  Theodoret) 
threatening  him  with  death.  He  escaped  to  the  des- 
ert (A.D.  862).  The  accession  of  Jovian  brought  htm 
back  in  863;  but  Jovian  died  in  864,  and  Valens,  be- 
ing an  Arian,  compelled  him  to  retire  from  his  see 
(A.D.  867).  He  hid  himself  in  his  father's  tomb  at 
the  gates  of  Alexandria  for  four  months.  At  last  Va- 
lens (according  to  one  account,  for  fear  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria,  who  took  arms  in  favor  of  Athanasius)  re- 
called the  heroic  bishop,  and  he  was  permitted  to  sit 
down  in  quiet  and  govern  his  affectionate  Church  of 
Alexandria  until  his  death.  May  2,  373  (according  to 
Baronius,  372).  Of  the  forty-six  years  of  his  ofilclal 
life  he  spent  twenty  in  banishment.  Athanasius  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  man  in  the  early  church.  *  *  With 
the  most  daring  courage  and  perseverance  of  purpose, 
he  combined  a  discreet  flexibility,  which  allowed  him 
after  defeats  to  wait  for  new  contingencies,  and  pre- 
pare himself  for  fresh  exertions.  He  was  no  less  calm 
and  considerate  than  determined ;  and  while  he  shun- 
ned useless  danger  (see  his  *  Apology  for  his  Flight'), 
he  never  admitted  the  slightest  compromise  of  his  doc- 
trine, nor  attempted  to  conciliate  by  concession  even 
his  imperial  adversaries.  *  In  his  life  and  conduct,' 
says  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  *  he  exhibited  the  model 
of  episcopal  govemment — in  his  doctrine,  the  rule  of 
orthodoxy.'  Again,  the  independent  courage  with 
which  he  resisted  the  will  of  successive  emperors  for 
forty-six  years  of  alternate  dignity  and  misfortune  in- 
troduced a  new  feature  into  the  history  of  Rome.  An 
obstacle  was  at  once  raised  against  imperial  tyranny : 
a  limit  was  discovered  which  it  could  not  pass  over. 
Here  was  a  refractory  subject  who  could  not  be  de- 
nounced as  a  rebel,  nor  destroyed  by  the  naked  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power ;  the  weight  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence, in  the  skilful  hand  of  Athanasius,  was  beginning 
to  balance  and  mitigate  the  temporal  despotiam,  aa^ 
the  artifices  to  which  Constantius  was 
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resort,  in  order  to  gain  a  verdict  from  the  councils  of 
Aries  and  Milan,  proved  that  his  absolute  power  had 
already  ceased  to  exist.  Athanasius  did  not,  indeed, 
like  the  Gregories,  establish  a  system  of  ecclesiastical 
policy  and  power — that  belonged  to  later  ages  and  to 
another  climate — but  he  exerted  more  extensive  per- 
sonal influence  over  his  own  age,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  church,  than  any  individual  in  any  age,  except 
perhaps  Bernard.  *  In  all  his  writings,'  says  Photius, 
*  he  is  clear  in  expression,  concise,  and  simple ;  acute, 
pix>found,  and  very  vehement  in  his  disputations,  with 
wonderful  fertility  of  invention ;  and  in  his  method  of 
reasoning  he  treats  no  subject  with  baldness  or  puer- 
ilit}',  but  all  philosophically  and  magnificently.' " 

Gregor}'  of  NaziamEUs  has  an  oration  on  Athana- 
sius, from  which  the  following  passage  is  given  by 
Cave  (^Lhxf  of  the  Fathertf  vol.  ii) :  **  He  was  one  that 
80  governed  himself  that  his  life  supplied  the  place  of 
sermons,  and  his  sermons  prevented  his  corrections ; 
much  less  need  had  he  to  cut  or  lance  where  he  did  but 
once  shake  his  rod.  In  him  all  ranks  and  orders  might 
find  something  to  admire,  something  particular  for  their 
imitation :  one  might  commend  his  unwearied  constan- 
cy in  fasting  and  prayer ;  another,  his  vigorous  and  in- 
cessant persevering  in  watchings  and  praif c ;  a  third, 
his  admirable  care  and  protection  of  the  poor ;  a  fourth, 
his  resolute  opposition  to  the  proud,  or  his  condescen- 
sion to  the  humble.  The  virgins  may  celebrate  him 
as  their  bridesman,  the  married  as  their  governor,  the 
hermits  as  their  monitor,  the  cenobites  as  their  law- 
giver, the  simple  as  their  guide,  the  contemplative  as 
a  divine,  the  merry  as  a  bridle,  the  misenble  as  a  com- 
forter, the  aged  as  a  staff,  the  youth  as  a  tutor,  the 
poor  as  a  bene&ctor,  and  the  rich  as  a  steward.  He 
was  a  patron  to  the  widows,  a  father  to  orphans,  a 
friend  to  the  poor,  a  harbor  to  strangers,  a  brother  to 
brethren,  a  physician  to  the  sick,  a  keeper  of  the 
healthful,  one  who  *  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that, 
if  not  all,  he  might  at  least  gain  the  more.'  .... 
With  respect  to  his  predecessors  in  that  see,  he  equalled 
some,  came  near  others,  and  exceeded  others ;  in  some 
he  imitated  their  discourses,  in  others  their  actions; 
the  meekness  of  some,  the  zeal  of  others,  the  patience 
and  constancy  of  the  rest ;  borrowing  many  perfec- 
tions from  some,  and  all  from  others ;  and  so  making 
np  a  complete  representation  of  virtue,  like  skilful  lim- 
ners, who,  to  make  the  piece  absolute,  do  first  from 
several  persons  draw  the  several  perfections  of  beauty 
within  the  idea  of  their  own  minds ;  so  he,  insomuch 
that  in  practice  he  outdid  the  eloquent,  and  in  his  dis- 
'  courses  outwent  those  who  were  most  versed  in  prac- 
tice ;  or,  if  you  will,  in  his  discburses  he  excelled  the 
eloquent,  and  in  his  practice  those  who  were  most  used 
to  business ;  and  for  those  that  had  made  but  an  ordi- 
nary advance  in  either,  he  was  far  superior  to  them,  as 
being  eminent  but  in  one  kind;  and  for  those  who 
.  were  masten  in  the  other,  he  outdid  them  in  that  he 
excelled  in  both." 

The  aptitude  of  his  remarkable  intellect  for  grap- 
pling with  the  deepest  problems  is  shown  in  all  his 
writings,  even  in  the  earliest  (Xoyog  Kara  raiv  '£XX^- 
ya»i/,  Orialion  against  the  Greeks^  an  apologetic  work 
to  refute  the  Grecian  attacks  on  Christianity,  which 
evinces  his  culture  in  Greek  learning,  as  well  as  rare 
metaphysical  acuteness,  written  as  it  was  befon  the 
author  was  twenty-five  (A.D.  818  ?)  The  treatise  De 
JncamatioM  rerU  appeared  about  the  same  time,  and, 
indeed,  is  cited  by  Jerome  as  the  same  work.  It  treats 
of  the  deepest  themes,  God,  creation,  anthropology, 
and  Christolog}'.  His  other  most  important  writings 
are  Epittota  de  decretis  Nicena  Synodi  contra  ArkmoB; 
Epitt.  de  senteniia  Dionysii;  Orationes  contra  Arianoa; 
•Eputola  ad  Serapumtm ;  Epistola  ad  Epictetwn ;  Epii- 
tUaadAdelphum;  Contra  ApoUinarium,  Besides tliese 
are  Apologia  de  Fuga  $ua  (to  justify  his  flight  from 
persecution) ;  Epittola  ad  Monachot^  written  by  re- 
quest of  certain  monlLs,  to  give  an  account  of  his  suf- 


ferings and  of  the  Arian  heresy.    The  first,  or  dog- 
matical part,  is  lost.     The  following  passage  frcm 
this  book  manifests  the  modest  humility  of  a  grand 
intellect.     Speaking  of  his  attempts  to  explain  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logotj  he  says :  "  The  more  I  think  on 
the  subject,  the  more  incomprehensible  it  ^pean  to 
me ;  and  I  should  abandon  it  entirely  were  it  not  for 
gow  importunity  and  the  blasphemy  of  your  oppo- 
nents.    I  therefore  think  it  proper  to  say  something 
on  the  subject ;  for,  though  it  be  impossible  to  compre- 
hend what  God  u,  yet  it  is  possible  to  tell  what  he 
is  not.     In  like  manner,  though  it  is  hnpossible  fully 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  Logos,  yet  it  is  easy  to 
condemn  and  refute  what  his  advenaries  have  said 
against  him."     After  having  made  this  apology,  he 
begs  them  to  return  the  letter  after  they  had  read  it, 
without  either  copying  or  permitting  it  to  be  copied, 
as  it  was  at  least  but  an  inadequate  defence  of  that 
great  truth,  and  was  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  be- 
ing transmitted  to  posterity.     In  this  epistle  his  views 
on  pereecution  contrast  nobly  with  those  of  Augustinc^a 
later  yeara.    **  Nothing,"  he  observes,  '*  mora  forcibly 
marks  the  weakness  of  a  bad  cause.     Satan,  who  baa 
no  tmth  to  propose  to  men,  comes  with  axe  and  sword 
to  make  way  for  his  errors.    The  method  made  uee 
of  by  Christ  to  perauade  men  to  receive  hb  beneficent 
religion  is  widely  different,  for  he  teaches  the  truth, 
and  says,  1/  ang  man  will  come  after  me,  and  he  n^ 
disciplfj  etc.    When  he  comes  to  the  heart  he  usee  no 
vioknee,  but  says,  Open  to  me,  my  sister,  my  spouse  ;  if 
we  open,  he  comes  in ;  if  we  vill  not  open,  he  retires ; 
for  the  truth  is  not  preached  with  swords  and  spears, 
nor  by  the  authori^  of  soldien,  but  by  counsel  and 
penuasion.     But  of  what  use  can  penuasion  be  where 
the  imperial  terror  reigns?     And  what  place  is  there 
for  counsel  where  resistance  to  the  imperial  authoritj 
in  these  matters  must  terminate  in  exile  or  death? 
It  is  the  property  of  the  true  religion  to  have  no  re- 
course to  force,  but  to  penuasion.    But  the  state  makes 
use  of  compulsion  in  matten  of  religion,  and  what  is 
the  consequence  ?    Why,  the  church  is  filled  with  hy- 
pocrisy and  impiety,  and  the  faithftil  servants  of  Christ 
are  obliged  to  hide  themselves  in  caves  and  holes  of 
the  earth,  or  to  wander  about  in  the  deserts." 

The  Orationes  contra  Arumos,  four  in  number,  were 
written,  it  is  supposed,  during  the  stay  of  Athanaeina 
in  Egypt.  In  itk^frst  discourse  he  answers  the  objec- 
tions which  the  Arians  brought  against  what  is  now 
commonly  termed  the  Eternal  Sonskip  of  Christ,  In  the 
second  he  shows  the  dignity  of  Christ's  nature,  and  its 
superiority  to  that  of  angels  and  to  all  created  beings, 
and  explains  several  portions  of  Scripture,  especially 
Prov.  viii,  which  he  applies  to  Christ,  pointing  out 
what  parts  relate  to  his  divine  nature,  and  those  which 
are  to  be  understood  of  his  human  nature.  The  third 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the^rs^  he  shows 
the  essential  tm%  and  identity  of  the  Father  and  Son ; 
in  the  second  he  explains  certain  passages  of  Scripture 
which  relate  only  to  the  hanan  nature  of  Christ,  and 
which  the  Arians  had  perverted  by  applying  them  to 
his  d:vinify,  in  order  the  better  to  serve  their  own 
cause ;  in  the  third  part  he  answers  their  objections ; 
in  ibe  fourth  discouree  Athanasius  shows  the  unity  of 
the  divine  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  distinct 
personality  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Most  of  this 
oration  refera  to  other  heresies  than  Arianism.  *'  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  four  orations  of  Atha- 
nasius against  the  Arians  contain  a  dialectics  as  sharp 
and  penetratinir,  and  a  metaphysics  as  transcendentid 
as  any  thing  in  Aristotle  or  Hegel"  (Shedd,  History 
rf  Doctrines,  i,  78).  Bishop  Kaye  gives  a  digest  of  the 
four  orations  in  his  Council  of  Nicaa  (Lond.  1858,  pt  ii). 

The  EpistoltB  ad  Serapionem  (four  in  number)  were 
written  in  reply  to  Serapion,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  who 
asked  Athanasius  to  answer  certain  heretics  who  main- 
tained that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  a  creature,  and  one 
of  the  ministering  spirits  of  God,  difierent  fh>m  angela 
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only  in  rcuikf  bat  not  in  fuUure,  **  If/'  say  they,  *^  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  neither  an  angel  nor  created  being,  if 
he  proceed  from  the  Father,  he  is  his  Son,  and  the  Lo- 


alio  a  digest  of  the  **  Four  Orations  against  the  AH- 
ans."    See  also  the  articles  Arianism  ;  Trinity. 
Athanasios  broaght  against  the  Arian  and  other  her- 


eof and  he  are  brothers;  if  so,  how  can  the  Logos  be  •  esies  three  classes  of  arguments :  (1)  from  the  author- 
called  the  only  ton  of  God?  If  they  he  equal,  why  |  ity  of  preceding  writers  and  the  general  sense  of  the 
is  he  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  Son ;  and  why  is  ,  church ;  (2)  philosophical  and  rational  arguments ;  (8) 
It  that  he  is  not  also  said  to  have  been  begotten  by  the  scriptural  and  exegetical  proofs.  In  each  of  these 
Father?"  To  show  them  the  futility  of  such  objec-  fields  he  showed  entire  mastery  of  the  material.  But 
tions,  which  suppose  that,  in  speaking  of  God  and  his  !  the  great  merit  of  his  position  was  his  assertion  of  the 
son  Jesus,  we  must  be  governed  by  the  ideas  of  natu-  I  supreme  authority  of  Scripture  as  against  the  aaser- 
ral  generation,  Athanaeius  asks  in  his  turn,  "  Wlio, '  tions  or  presuppositions  of  reason.     The  Arians,  Sa- 


then,  is  the  &ther  of  the  Father,  the  son  of  the  Son  ? 
who  the  grandchildren,  seeing,  among  men, /other  im- 
plies father  antecedent,  and  eon  implies  ton  eoneequent, 
and  so  on  ad  inJimtHm  f  Son  among  men  is  only  a 
portion  of  his  fiither ;  but  in  God,  the  Son  is  the  entire 


bellians,  etc.  were  simply  precursors  of  the  modern 
Bationalism;  Athanasius,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  the  mind  of  man  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  the 
measure  of  the  universe,  still  less  of  God,  the  creator 
of  the  universe.     Neander  sums  up  his  share  in  the 


image  of  the  Father,  and  always  Son,  as  the  Father  is  '  Arian  controversy  as  follows :  **  When  the  Arians 
always  Father;  nor  can  the  Father  be  the  Son,  nor  ;  maintained  that  the  Son  of  God  was  only  distinguished 
the  Son  the  Father.  We  cannot,  therefore,  speak  of  ,  from  other  created  beings  by  the  fact  that  God  created 
God  as  having  brother  or  ancestor  of  any  kind,  seeing  ,  him  first  of  all,  and  then  all  other  beings  by  him ; 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  no  such  thing ;  nor  do  they  Athanasius,  on  the  contrary,  said.  It  is  a  narrow- 
ever  give  the  Holy  Spirit  the  name  of  Son,  but  only  minded  representation  that  God  must  require  an  in- 
that  of  the  Spirit  of  tiie  Father  and  the  Spirit  of  the  <  strument  for  creation ;  it  looks  as  if  the  Son  of  God 
Son.  The  holy  Trinity  has  one  and  the  same  godhead  '  came  into  existence  only  for  our  sakes ;  and  by  such 
or  divinity ;  it  is  all  but  one  God;  we  must  not  attach  a  representation  we  might  be  led  to  regard  the  Son  of 
the  idea  of  creature  to  it;  human  reason  can  pene-   God,  not  as  participating  immediately  in  the  divine 


trate  no  further;  the  cherubim  cover  the  rest  with 
their  wings.'*  In  the  second  letter  Athanasius  com- 
bats those  who  place  the  Son  in  the  rank  of  created  be- 


essence,  but  as  requiring  an  intermediate  agency  for 
himself.  What,  then,  could  that  agency  be  between 
him  and  God?     Grant  that  such  existed,  then  that 


ings,  and  advances  theprooft  of  his  divinity.  The  third  -  would  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  proper  sense ;  nothing 
letter  shows  that  what  the  Scriptures  say  of  the  Son  |  else,  indeed,  than  the  divine  essence  communicating 
as  to  his  divine  nature,  they  say  the  same  also  of  the  itself.  If  we  do  not  stand  in  connection  with  God 
Holy  Spirit ;  and  tliat  the  proofs  which  establish  the  '  through  the  Son  of  God  as  thus  conceived  of,  we  have 
divinity  of  the  one,  establish  also  the  divinity  of  the  '  no  true  communion  with  him,  but  something  stands 
other.  In  the  fourth  letter  he  shows  how  the  Holy  ,  between  us  and  God,  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  the 
Spirit  cannot  be  termed  Son,  and  insists  on  the  neces-  '  children  of  God  in  a  proper  sense.  For,  in  reference 
sity  of  saying  nothing  of  God  but  what  he  has  revealed  '  to  our  origins!  relation,  we  are  only  creatures  of  God, ' 
concerning  himself ;  and  that  we  must  not  Judge  of    and  he  is  not  in  a  proper  sense  our  Father ;  only  so  far 


the  divine  nature  by  what  we  see  in  men;  and  that 
the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  cannot  be  fiithomed  by  hu- 
man wisdom.  As  Serapion  had  asked  his  opinion  con- 
cemint;  that  text,  He  who  blaephemeth  againtt  the  Holy 


is  he  our  Father  as  we  are  placed  in  communion  with 
the  Father  through  Christ,  who  is  the  Son  of  God  by  a 
communication  of  the  divine  essence :  without  this 
doctrine  it  could  not  be  said  that  we  are  partakers  of 


Ghoet  hath  no  forgiveness,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that  the  divine  nature  (Orat,  contr,  Arian,  1, 16). — dvayiai 
which  is  to  come,  he  emplojrs  the  conclusion  of  this  let-  <  Xiytiv  t6  Ik  r^c  oveias  tov  warpd^  iSiov  avrov  trvfi' 
ter  in  discussing  this  point.  Origen  and  Theognostus,  I  rrav  tlvai  t6v  vtbv '  to  ydp  oXmc  fnHx^oOat  rbv  ^fbv, 
he  observes,  asserted  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  <  Itrbv  Itrrt  Xsyttv  ore  roi  yiw^'  rb  $k  yiw^y  ri  rnijiai^ 
Ghost  was  apostoMy  after  baptism.  This  Atlianasius  vh  ^  v'tbv ;  aitrov  yovv  tov  v\ov  furix^t  rA  fcavra 
denies,  because  the  WOTds  were  addressed  to  the  Phar-  I  Kark  rrjv  tov  mfivuaTOQ  yivofiivriv  nap'  avroU  X^P^^t 
isees,  vho  had  not  been  baptized,  and  yet  are  charged  I  Kal  ^vtpbv  U  tovtov  ykvirat,  Bn  ovtSq  fup  6  vib^ 
with  having  committed  this  sin;  he  then  asserts  that  as  '  o^^cv^C  t^fixth  Tb  it  U  tov  trarpbg  furexoufvov, 
the  Jews  had  seen  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought,  !  roiJro  ion  b  vtog  •  avrov  ydp  tov  vtov  /i«r«xovT«c  ^oO 
and  attributed  them  to  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  there-  |  3<ov  furixftv  \ty6fu9a  (**  'iva  ykvfire  ^^<(<'C  Kotvwvoi 
by  denying  his  divinity,  that  this  alone  constitutes  :  ^^ff€«c"— "  o*«  oUan,  on  vabc  ^tov  ion  ;"--"  y'tfiug 
the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Those,  says  he,  who  I  ydp  vabg  dcov  iofiiv  l^Suvrog,"  2,  59).  Thus,  in  Atha- 
consider  only  the  human  acts  of  Christ,  and  suppose  '  nasins,  the  ideas  of  redemption,  adoption,  and  commu- 
him,  therefore,  to  be  a  man  only,  are  in  some  sort  ex-  {  nion  with  God  were  connected  with  the  idea  of  Jesus 
cnsable.  Those  also  who,  seeuig  his  miracles,  doubted  j  aa  the  true  Son  of  God.  As  the  Arians  believed  that 
whether  he  was  a  man,  could  scarcely  be  deemed  cul-  they  ought  to  pay  divine  honor  to  Christ  according  to 
-pable ;  but  those  who,  seeing  his  miracles  and  divine  !  the  Scriptures,  he  charged  them  with  inconsistency, 


actions,  obstinately  attributed  them  to  the  power  of 
the  devil,  as  the  Pharisees  did,  committed  a  crime  so 


since,  on  their  principles,  men  were  made  idolaters 
and  worshippers  of  a  creature.    The  Arians  objected 


enormous  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  such  a  sin  is  un-  |  to  the  Nioene  doctrine  that  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God 
pardonable.  This,  therefore,  is  the  sin  against  the  '  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  created  be- 
Holy  Ghost  of  which  Christ  speaks.  The  treatise !  ing  unless  anthropopathical  notions  were  admitted. 
against  Apollinaris  and  the  £pistle  to  Epictetus  treat  I  Athanasius  replied  that  certainly  all  religious  expres- 
with  unrivalled  skill  and  acumen  of  the  true  doctrine  ;  sions  are  symbolical,  and  have  something  anthropo- 
of  the  humanity  of  Christ  '  pathical  at  their  basis,  which  we  must  abstract  from 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  so  called,  is  not  the  work  i  them  in  order  to  get  the  correct  idea.  But  the  same 
of  Athanasius.  See  Creed,  Athanasian.  For  the  is  the  case  with  tlie  idea  of  creation,  which  the  Arians 
doctrinal  views  of  Athanasius,  and  for  his  great  ser-  '  are  willing  to  maintain ;  we  should  fall  into  error  if 
vices  to  the  church  in  settling  the  scientific  doctrine  we  tried  to  develop  this  according  to  human  represent- 
of  the  Trinity,  see  Shedd,  History  of  ChrisOm  Doctrine,  '  ations.  In  like  manner  we  must  abstract  frt)m  the 
bk.  iii,  ch.  iii ;  bk.  v,  ch.  vi ;  Smith's  Hagenbach,  His-  :  ideas  Son  of  God  and  begoUen  of  God  what  belongs  to 
tory  of  Doctrines,  §  87-105 ;  Neander,  History  of  Dog-  \  sensuous  relations,  and  then  there  is  left  to  us  the  idea 
mas,  ii,  290  sq.  Bishop  Kaye's  Account  of  the  Council '  of  unity  of  essence  and  derivation  of  nature. 
ofNictea  (Lond.  1858,  8vo)  gives  a  history  of  the  Ari-  |  stus  objects  to  the  Semi-Arians  that  the  idr 
an  heresy  from  its  rise  to  the  death  of  Athanasius,  and  j  ness  and  unlikeness  suit  only  creaturely  rr' 
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.reference  to  God  we  can  speak  only  of  unity  or  diver- 
sity. It  belongs  to  the  idea  of  creation  that  some- 
thing 18  created  out  of  nothing,  ab  extra,  by  the  will 
of  God ;  to  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  belongs  deriva* 
tion  from  the  essence  of  God.  It  was  a  difficulty  to 
the  Semi-Arians  in  general^  as  well  as  to  the  Arians, 
that  the  Son  of  God  was  asserted  to  maintain  his  exist- 
ence not  by  a  direct  act  of  the  Father^s  will,  and  both 
parties  urged  against  the  Kicaeans  the  dilemma  that 
either  God  brought  the  Son  into  being  by  his  own  vrill, 
or  that  he  was  begotten  against  his  will  by  necessity. 
AthanasiuB  emphatically  maintained  the  doctrine  they 
impugned.  If  the  will  of  God  be  supposed  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  Son's  existence,  then  the  Son  of  God  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  creatures.  The  existence  of  the 
divine  Logos  precedes  all  particular  acts  of  the  divine 
will,  which  are  all  effectuated  only  by  the  Logos,  who 
himself  is  the  living  divine  will.  Our  opponents  think 
only  of  the  contrast  between  will  and  compulsion ;  they 
ignore  what  is  higher,  namely,  the  idea  of  that  which 
is  founded  in  the  divine  essence.  We  cannot  say  God 
is  good  and  merciful  first  of  all,  by  a  special  act  of  his 
will,  but  all  the  acts  of  the  divine  will  presuppose  the 
being  of  Grod.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  Logos  and 
the  acts  of  God*s  will.^^Neander,  HiU,  oflk^mtu,  i, 
295. 

Atfaanasius  must  be  classed  among  the  greatest  of 
Christian  theologians.  Yet  in  some  points  he  was 
"  weak  like  other  men ;"  and  the  ascetic  and  monastic 
spirit  received  a  strong  impulse  from  his  writings,  and 
especially  from  his  life  of  St.  Anthony  (q.  v.).  This 
and  some  other  of  his  writings  were  doubUess  interpo- 
lated by  later  writers  in  the  interest  of  Romish  corrup- 
tions, yet  enough  remains  to  show  that  he  shared  in 
some  of  the  Gnostic  errors,  especially  with  regard  to 
religious  vurginity  and  celibacy.  Thus,  in  his  oration 
Against  the  Greeks,  the  following  passage  occurs: 
"  The  Son  of  God,"  says  Athanasins  (i,  698),  ''made 
man  for  us,  and  having  abolished  death,  and  having 
liberated  our  race  from  the  servitude  of  corruption, 
hath,  besides  his  other  gifts,  granted  to  us  to  have 
upon  earth  an  image  of  the  sanctity  of  angels,  namely, 
viiiginity.  The  maids  possessing  this  (sanctity),  and 
whom  the  church  catholic  is  wont  to  call  the  brides  of 
Christ,  are  admired,  even  by  the  gentiles,  ss  being  the 
.temple  of  the  Logos.  Nowhere,  truly,  except  among 
ns  Christians,  is  this  holy  and  heavenly  profession  fully 
borne  out  or  perfected ;  so  that  we  may  appeal  to  this 
very  fact  as  a  convincing  proof  that  it  is  among  us  that 
true  religion  is  to  be  found."  And  thus,  in  the  un- 
doubted tract  of  the  same  father  on  the  Incarnation, 
we  meet  the  very  same  prominent  doctrine  spoken 
of  as  a  characterittic  of  the  Chritlian  mfttem^  and  even 
including  the  Gnostic  phrase  applied  to  virginity,  that 
it  was  an  excellence  obeying  a  rule  "above  law." 
*'  Who  is  there  but  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  that 
has  not  deemed  this  virtue  (of  virginity)  to  be  utterly 
impracticable  (or  unattainable)  among  men,  and  yet 
he  has  so  shown  his  divine  power  as  to  impel  youths, 
as  yet  under  age,  to  profess  it,  a  virtue  beyond  law  ?*' 
(i,  105).  (Taylor,  AnciaU  ChriuiawUy,  i,  222 ;  see  also 
Taylor's  remarks  on  Athanaaius's  Ufe  (f  Anthony,  p. 
280.) 

The  most  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Athana^ 
aius  is  that  of  the  Benedictines  {Athancun  Opera  om^ 
nia  qua  extant,  vel  qua  ejuM  nomine  drcum/eruntur,  etc. 
Padua,  1777, 4  vols.  fol.).  Very  convenient  for  ordi- 
nary students  is  Athanam  opera  dogmatica  adecta,  ed. 
Thilo  (Lips.  1853, 1000  pp.  8vo),  which  contains  all  the 
really  important  writings  of  Athanasius.  The  Four 
Orations  against  the  Arians  were  translated  by  S.  Par- 
ker (Oxf.  1713,  2  vols.  8vo).  We  have  also  in  English, 
JSelect  Treatises  in  Controversy  with  the  Arians,  in  the 
"  Library  of  the  Fathers,"  vols,  viii,  xix  (Oxf.  1842- 
44) ;  Historical  TraeU  (Lib.  of  Fathers,  xiii,  Oxf.  1843). 
The  ''  Festal  Letters"  of  Athanasius  were  long  lost, 
but  were  edited  in  1848  by  Mr.  Cureton,  from  a  newl}*- 


found  Syrian  MS.,  and  translated  into  German  under 
the  title  Die  Fest-Brif/e  des  Heiligen  Athanasius,  aus 
dent  Syrischen  Hbersetzt  und  durch  Anmerhtnyen  erldU" 
tert  von  F.  Larzow  (Leipzig,  1852,  pp.  156) ;  also  into 
English  by  Burgess  (Oxf.  1854,  8vo,  pp.  190).  See 
Journal  of  Sac.  Lit,  Jan.  1855,  p.  255.  A  complete  list 
of  the  works  of  Athanasius,  including  the  doubtful  and 
supposititious  as  well  as  the  genuine,  is  given  in  Fabri- 
cins,  Bibl,  Grcec,  ed.  Harles,  vii,  184-215.  The  sources 
of  information  as  to  the  life  of  Atliana«us,  besides  his 
own  writings,  are  the  church  histories  of  Socrates  (lib. 
i,  iii),  Sozomen  (ii,  iii),  Theodoret  (i,  ii),  and  the  ma- 
terial is  well  arranged  by  Montfiincon,  Vita  Athanasir\ 
prefixed  to  the  Benedictine  ed.  of  his  works.  There  is 
also  a  modem  biography  by  Mohler,  Athemasius  d, 
Crosse  und  die  Kirche  seiner  Zeit,  which  gives  a  careful 
analysis  of  his  doctrine  and  writings.  See  also  B5b- 
ninger,  Kirt^enyesdiichte  in  Bu^nqthien  (vol.  i,  pt.  ii, 
Zurich,  1842) ;  Rittrr,  Cesch.  der  Chrisaich.  PhUosophie, 
vol.  ii;  Baur,  Chrittl.  Lehre  r.  der  Breieimykeii,  vol.  i ; 
Domer,  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ, 
vol.  i,  div.  ii  (Edinb.  ed.) ;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  380; 
Murdoch's  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  i,  289 ;  Ff^.  Cyclopadia  ; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xxi-xxiv ;  Dupin,  FccL 
Script,  i ;  Tillemont,  Mhnoires,  vol.  viii ;  Cave,  Hist, 
Lit.  anno  826;  Clarke,  Succession  of  Sacred  IMeraiure, 
i,  260 ;  Voigt,  Die  Lehre  d.  Athanasius  von  A lexandriem 
(partly  transl.  hi  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Jan.  1864) ;  Shedd, 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Lk.  iii,  ch.  iii ;  Kaye, 
Council  nfNicaa  (Lond.  1853, 8vo) ;  Christian  Remem^ 
brancer,  Jan.  1854,  art.  iv ;  Herzog,  ReaUEncyUopadie, 
i,  571  sq. ;  VUlemain,  Eloqutnce  Chrit,  au  ime  aide,  92 
sq.  • 

Athanasius,  a  priest  of  Alexandria,  was  the  son 
of  Isidora,  sister  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  He  was  rob- 
bed of  his  property  and  degraded  by  Dioscorus,  and, 
being  driven  out  of  Egypt,  wandered  about  in  poverty 
and  distress  until  461,  in  which  year  he  carried  his 
complaint  before  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  This 
complaint  is  given  in  Labbe,  iv,  405.^  Cave,  Hi$t, 
Lit.  anno  451. 

Athanasius  (Junior),  or  Celetes,  sumamed 
Hebniosus,  was  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  about  A.D. 
490  to  497,  and  was  esteemed  a  good  Biblical  scholar, 
an  active  bishop,  and  a  devout  man.  He  is  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  several  works  ascribed  to  Athana- 
sius the  Great,  particularly  the  Sacra  Scriptura  Sy^ 
nopsis ;  Quastiones  et  Besponsiones  ad  AnHochum ;  two 
tracts,  De  Lncamatione  VerU  Dei ;  Syntayma  Doctrinm 
ad  Clericos  et  Laicos;  de  l^yinitate  sive  AscesL — Penny 
Cyclopadia,  s.  v. 

Athari^'as  ('Ar^apmc),  a  name  given  (1  Esdr.  v, 
40)  in  connection  with  that  of  Nehemias  (Nehemiah), 
evidently  by  the  translator  misunderstanding  the  title 
TiRSHATHA  (q.  V.)  of  the  original  text  (Ezra  ii,  68 ; 
comp.  Neh.  viii,  9). 

Ath'arim  (Heb.  Atharim\  t3'^*irH,  regions ;  Sept. 

'A^ap£i/i),  a  place  in  the  south  of  Palestine  near  which 
the  Israelites  passed  on  their  way  thither  (Num.  xxi, 

1,  where  the  English  version  improperly  renders  Tf*|)^ 
D*^^rKn,  *^the  troy  of  the  spies  ;!**  see  Gesenius,  The*, 
Heb.  p.  171).  It  was,  perhaps,  a  general  designation 
of  the  region  north  of  Mount  Seir  through  which  the 
Canaanites  presumed  that  the  Israelites  were  about  to 
pass,  as  indeed  they  would  have  done  but  for  the  £dom-> 
ites'  refusal  of  a  passage  to  them.    See  Exodx. 

Athbash.    See  Atbach. 

Atheism  (Irom  dQioc,  without  God),  In  popular 
language,  means  the  negation  of  the  existence  of  God. 

1.  Use  of  the  Word. — In  all  ages  the  term  has  been 

applied  according  to  the  popular  conception  of  Ofcc 

{God).     Thus  the  word  dOioc,  eOheist,  in  old  Greek 

usage,  meant  one  who  denied  *  *  the  gods,"  especially  the 

i  gods  recognifcd  by  the  law  of  the  state.     In  this  wa/ 
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sevenl  of  the  Greek  phUo«ophen  (even  Socrates)  were 
called  atbeista  (Cicero,  Nat,  Deorum,  i,  23).  Cicero 
hinuelf  defines  an  atheist  as  one  who  in  theory  denies 
the  existence  of  any  God,  or  practically*  refuses  to 
wonhip  any  (Atkmity  qui  $ine  Deo  est,  impUu,  qui  Deum 
um  non  cr«£t,  aut  d  credatf  non  coHt^  Deorwn  coiUemp' 
tor).  This  distinction  of  atheism  into  theorttiad  and 
practical  has  remained,  in  popular  language,  to  this 
day.  At  a  later  period  the  Pagans  applied  the  term 
atheists  to  the  Christians  as  a  generic  name  of  re- 
proach, because  they  denied  the  heathen  gods  and 
derided  their  worship  (Ensebins,  Ch,  Uitt,  iv,  15 ;  Bing- 
ham, Orig,  Ecdes,  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  1).  In  the  theologi- 
cal strifes  of  the  early  cbnrch  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  the  contending  parties  to  call  each  other  atheists, 
and,  later  still,  the  burning  of  heretics  was  justified  by 
calling  them  atheists.  The  term  was  applied,  in  sci- 
entific theolog}',  to  such  forms  of  unbelief  aa  that  of 
Pomponatins  (Pomponazzi,  f  1524)and  Vanini  (f  1619). 
Bacon  (Ettay  zvi)  uses  the  term  to  designate  infideli^ 
in  general,  and  the  denial  of  God  in  particular  (^'  I 
had  rather  believe,"  he  says,  **  all  the  fabulous  tales 
in  the  Talmud  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that  the  univer- 
sal frame  is  without  a  mind' *).  So  also  in  the  DeAug- 
menHt  (i,  11)  he  speaks  of  *'a  little  knowledge  inclin- 
ing the  mind  of  man  to  atheism.*'  Toward  the  end  of 
the  17th  century  the  term  is  not  unfrequently  found, 
e.  g.  in  Kortholt's  De  Tribus  Impottoributy  1680,  to  in- 
clude Deism  such  as  that  of  Hobbes,  as  well  as  blank 
Pantheism  like  Spinoza's,  which  more  justly  deserves 
the  name.  The  same  use  is  seen  in  Colerus's  work 
against  Spinoza,  A  rcana  Atheiami  Bevelata,  Tillotson 
(Serm.  i  on  Atheism)  and  Bentley  (^BoyU  Lecturu)  ^se 
the  word  more  exactly,  and  the  invention  of  the  term 
deism  induced  in  the  writen  of  the  18th  century  a 
more  limited  and  exact  use  of  tho  word  atheism.  But 
in  Germany,  Reimannus  (^Hi$toria  Univ,  Aiheitmiy 
1725,  p.  437  sq.)  and  Buddaeus  (Z)e  Atheitmo  et  Super^ 
stitiont,  1723,  ch.  ill,  §  2)  use  it  most  widely,  and  es- 
pecially make  it  include  disbelief  of  immortality  (Far- 
rar,  Critical  History  of  Free  Though,  414).  Walch 
{BibUotheca  Theol,  Selecta,  1757,  i,  676,  etc.)  uses  it  to 
include  Spinoza,  Uobbes,  and  Collins  as  writen  who, 
if  not  avowed  atheists,  are  yet  substantially  such.  It 
is  a  great  mistake,  in  the  interest  of  truth  as  well  as  in 
view  of  charity,  to  extend  too  far  the  application  of  the 
word  atheist.  Bayle  does  it  (^Bib,  Cnl,\  also  Brucker 
{Hist,  Phil,  t,  i),  both  probably  of  design ;  and  Har- 
duin  {^Athei  Detect,  t.  Amsterd.  1738)  puts  Jansenins, 
Malebranche,  Quesnel,  and  othen  in  his  black  list. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  both  unwise  and  uncritical  to 
except  the  extreme  Pantheists  (e.  g.  Spinoza)  and  Ma* 
terialists  from  the  number  of  Atheists.  Lewes,  .in  his 
Biographical  History  of  Philosophy^  and  also  in  Fort' 
nightly  Review^  1866,  p.  898,  vindicates  Spinoza  from 
the  charge  of  spiritual  atheism,  and  states  that  Spino- 
za himself  emphatically  repudiated  Atheism ;  but  yet 
Lewes  admits  that  logically  there  is  little  difference 
between  Spinoza's  Acosmism,  which  makes  Grod  the 
one  universal  \mn%  and  Atheism,  which  makes  the 
cosmos  the  one  universal  existence.  This  point  is 
fully  discussed  in  Brenna,  De  gen,  human,  consensu  in 
agnoscenda  DivinUate  (Florence,  1778,  2  vols.  4to). 
See  also  Perrone,  Prcdect,  Theologica  (Paris,  1856,  i, 
288). 

2.  In  scientific  theology,  atheism  is  opposed  to  the- 
ism. The  doctrine  of  Christian  theism  is  that  God  is 
absolute,  self-conscious  personal  spirit,  the  beneficent 
creator  and  upholder  of  the  universe.  Every  system 
of  philosophy  or  religion  must  be  built  upon  this  prin- 
ciple or  its  opposite ;  that  is,  must  be  either  theistic  or 
atheistic.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  what  passes  for  De- 
ism and  Pantheism  is  in  fact  Atheism.  Christianity 
apprehends  God  not  as  entirely  apart  from  the  world 
and  exerting  no  providence  (Deism),  nor  as  existing 
only  in  the  world  (Pantheism),  but  as  existing  apart 
from  creation,  but  himself  creator  and  controller  (i.  e. 


Providence).  On  this  theory  of  a  living  and  personal- 
God  Christianity  undertakes  to  explain  the  phenome- 
na of  the  universe.  Those  who  seek  to  explain  these 
phenomena  by  substituting  other  ideas  for  this  idea 
of  God  are,  in  the  view  of  Christian  theology,  atheists 
The  term  should  be  applied  to  none  who  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  a  personal,  self-conscious,  spiritual  God.  Athe- 
ism b  divided  into  positive  or  dogmatic,  which  ab- 
solutely declares  that  there  is  no  God,  and  negative 
or  sceptical,  which  declares  either  (a)  that,  if  there  be 
a  God,  we  cannot  know  either  the  fact  or  tho  nature 
of  his  existence,  and  therefore  it  is  no  concern  of  ours, 
or  (b)  tliat,  if  there  be  a  God,  we  can  only  know  of 
him  by  tradition  or  by  £Bith,  and  can  never  have  proof 
satisfactorj'  to  tho  intellect  of  his  existence.  Some 
Christian  writen  and  philosophers  have  incautiously 
attempted  to  stand  upon  this  latter  ground.  The  so- 
called  Positive  Philosophy  stands  upon  the  firat  ground 
(a),  but  logically  leads  (in  spite  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  de- 
nial, in  hiB  Exposition  ofComte)  to  dogmatical  atheism. 
To  state  that  we  only  know,  and  only  can  know  phe- 
nomena, is  to  exclude  God ;  for  God  is  not  only  no 
phenomenon,  but  is,  in  the  Christian  sense,  the  abso- 
lute ground  of  all  phenomena.  The  theories  which  at- 
tempt to  explain  phenomena  without  the  idea  of  God 
may  be  classed  as  (1)  the  Idealistic,  which  substitutes 
fbr  the  absolute,  self-conscious  Spirit,  a  so-called 
world-spirit ;  not  a  living,  personal  being,  but  an  un- 
conscious and  abstract  one — in  a  word,  a  mere  eomoe^ 
tion  of  ideal  being  as  the  abstract  totality  of  all  indio 
vidual  conceptions;  (2)  the  Materialistic,  which  sub- 
stitutes for  a  personal  God  the  forces  inherent  in  mat- 
ter, and  holds  that  these  sufilciently  explain  all  phe- 
nomena; (3)  the  Subjective-idealistic,  which  asserts 
that  phenomena  are  nothing  but  the  creations  or  mod- 
ifications of  the  thinking  mind  or  subject,  and  that 
thought  creates  not  only  matter,  so  called,  but  God. 
To  the  fint  and  third  of  these  classes  belong  Fichte, 
Hegel,  and  (during  his  early  life)  Schelllng,  among  the 
Germans,  and  their  foUowen  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca. To  the  second  class  belong  Comte,  and  the  so- 
called  Positive  philosophere  in  generaL  It  is  true  that 
Lewes  (Philosophy  of  the  Sciences,  p.  24)  denies  that 
Comte  was  an  atheist ;  and  Wallace  (Art^  Scenery^  and 
Philosophy  in  Europe)^  while  admitting  Comte's  indi- 
vidual atheism,  denies  that  atheism  is  a  characteristic 
of  Positivism.  But  these  denials  are  vain,  so  long  as 
the  yeiy  aim  of  the  Positive  method  is  to  eliminate 
mind  and  will  frt>m  the  universe.  A  science  of  pure 
phenomenalism  can  never  coexist  with  Christian  the- 
ism. Perhaps  the  most  open  declarations  of  atheism 
in  modem  times  are  to  be  found  in  D'Holbach's  Sye- 
teme  de  la  Nature  (1770),  the  ultimate  fruit,  in  athe- 
istic materialism,  of  the  sensational  philosophy.  Even 
Voltaire  pronounced  it  **  abominable"  (see  note  to 
Brougham,  Discourse  on  Natural  Theology;  Renouvier, 
PhUMophie  Modeme,  bk.  v,  §  2).  The  doctrine  of  the 
book  is  that  nothing,  in  fact,  exists  but  matter  and 
motion,  which  are  inseparable.  *  *  If  matter  is  at  rest, 
it  is  only  because  hindered  in  motion,  for  in  its  essence 
it  is  not  a  dead  mass.  Motion  is  twofold,  attraction 
and  repulsion,  and  the  different  motions  we  see  are 
the  products  of  these  two ;  and  through  tlicse  ariso  the 
different  connections  and  the  whole  manifoldness  of 
things,  under  laws  which  aro  eternal  and  unchangea- 
ble. It  flows  from  these  positions,  first,  that  man  is 
material,  and,  secondly,  that  the  belief  in  God  is  a 
chimera.  Another  chimera,  the  belief  in  the  being 
of  a  God,  is  the  twofold  division  of  man  into  body 
and  soul.  This  belief  arises  like  the  hypothesis  of  a 
soul-substance,  because  mind  is  falsely  divided  trom 
matter,  and  nature  is  thus  made  twofold.  The  evU 
which  men  experienced,  and  whose  natural  cause  they 
could  not  discover,  they  assigned  to  a  deity  which 
they  imagined  for  the  purpose.  The  fint  notions  of 
a  God  have  their  source,  therefore,  in  sorrow*  §dar, 
and  uncertainty.    We  tremble  because  our  f 
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for  thousands  of  yean  have  done  the  same.  This  cir- 
cumstance awakens  no  auspicious  prepossession.  But 
not  only  the  rude,  but  also  the  theological  idea  of  God 
is  worthless,  for  it  explains  no  phenomena  of  nature. 
It  is,  moreover,  full  of  absurdities ;  for  since  it  as- 
cribes moral  attributes  to  God,  it  renders  him  human ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  mass  of  negative  attri- 
butes, it  seeks  to  distinguish  him  absolutely  from  ev- 
ery other  human  being.  The  true  system,  the  system 
of  nature,  is  hence  atheistic.  But  such  a  doctrine 
requires  a  culture  and  a  courage  which  neither  all 
men  nor  most  men  possess.  If  we  understand  by  the 
word  atheist  one  who  considers  only  dead  matter,  or 
who  designates  the  moving  power  in  nature  with  the 
name  God,  then  is  there  no  atheist,  or  whoever  would 
be  one  Is  a  fool.  But  if  the  word  means  one  who  de- 
nies the  existence  of  a  spiritual  being,  a  being  whose 
attributes  can  only  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  men, 
then  are  there  indeed  atheists,  and  there  would  be 
more  of  them,  if  a  correct  knowledge  of  nature  and  a 
sound  reason  were  more  widely  diffused.  But  if  athe- 
ism is  true,  then  should  it  be  diffused.  There  are,  in- 
deed, many  who  have  cast  off  the  yoke  of  religion, 
who  neveitheless  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  common 
people  in  order  to  keep  them  within  proper  limits. 
But  this  is  just  as  if  we  should  determine  to  give  a 
man  poison  lest  he  should  abuse  his  strength.  Every 
kind  of  Deism  leads  necessarily  to  superstition,  since 
it  is  not  possible  to  continue  on  the  stand-point  of  pure 
Deism.  With  such  premises  the  freedom  and  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  both  disappear.  Man,  like  every 
other  substance  in  nature,  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
necessary  connection,  a  blind  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  necessity.  If  any  thing  should  lie  endowed  with 
self-motion,  that  is,  with  a  capacity  to  produce  mo- 
tion without  any  other  cause,  then  would  it  have  the 
power  to  destroy  motion  in  the  universe ;  but  this  is 
contrary  to  the  conception  of  the  universe,  which  is 
only  an  endless  scries  of  necessary  motions  spread- 
ing out  into  wider  circles  continually.  The  cUim 
of  an  individual  immortalitv  is  absurid.  For  to  af- 
firm  that  the  soul  exists  after  the  destruction  of  the 
body,  is  to  affirm  that  a  modification  of  a  substance 
can  exist  after  the  substance  itself  has  disappear- 
ed. There  is  no  other  immortality  than  the  remem- 
brance of  posterity"  (Schwegler,  History  ofPhUotophy^ 
§  82).  The  DicHoimaire  des  Athees  of  Sylvain  Mare- 
chal,  edited  by  Lalande  (Paris,  1799),  is  a  flagrant 
specimen  of  the  same  kind.  The  strongest  German 
development  is  Stranss's  identification  of  God  with  the 
universal  being  of  man,  in  his  Dogfnatik;  and  Feuer- 
bach's  bald  atheism,  in  his  Wesen  des  Chrisfenthums 
(Smith's  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines,  §  298).  The 
so-called  English  **  secularism"  is  an  atheistic  doctrine 
resting  on,  or  similar  to  that  of  the  Positive  Philoeo- 
phy.  It  holds  the  eternity  of  matter;  it  knows  of 
nothing  greater  than  nature ;  its  creed  is  a  stem  fa- 
talism ;  its  worship  is  labor ;  its  religion  is  science ;  its 
future  is  a  '*  black,  impenetrable  curtain.**  One  of  its 
advocates  says,  **A  deep  silence  reigns  behind  the 
curtain ;  no  one  within  will  answer  those  he  has  left 
without ;  all  that  you  can  hear  is  a  hollow  echo  of 
your  question,  as  if  you  shouted  into  a  cavern"  (Hol- 
3'oake,  Li^ic  ofDeaiK),  Such  is  the  wretched  atheism 
which  is  expounded  by  itinerant  lecturers,  and  dissem- 
inated by  periodical  pamphlets  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Great  Britain,  and  which  is  ]>erverting 
and  contaminating  the  minds  of  the  more  thoughtful 
and  inquisitive  among  the  working  classes  of  that 
country  to  an  unprecedented  and  incredible  extent 
(^Ijmdon  Review,  xi,  20.  See  also  Chridian  Examiner, 
Boston,  Nov.  1859;  North  British  Petfietr,  Nov.  1860). 
We  close  this  article  with  the  following  admirable 
passage  from  a  modem  writer :  **  The  whole  history 
of  philosophy  and  theolog}'  shows  that,  when  the  ma- 
terial world  is  taken  by  itself,  it  is  a  contradictioB  of 
God.    Atheism  was  not  coeval  with  man.    Kb  atbeiat 


'  pretends  that  it  was.     It  was  always  a  denial,  and  a 
denial  presupposes  an  affirmation.     The  denial  of  a 
God  presupposes  the  existence  in  man  of  some  faculty 
anterior  to  reflection  which  may  apprehend  Infinite 
Being.     It  is  a  denial,  also,  which  has  always  been 
preceded  by  misapprehension  of  God.    Psendo-theifin 
precedes  atheism.     The  first  denial  of  God  is  made 
unintentionally.    Men  begin  to  wpiship  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  the  material  universe.     Thus  worship 
fell  from  its  primitive  spirit  and  truth  into  deification 
of  the  heavens  and  earth,  to  which  the  overflowing^ 
soul  of  man  lent  some  of  its  own  unbounded  life.    The 
Book  of  Job,  one  of  the  oldest  of  human  writings,  re- 
fers to  this  primitive  idolatry  in  the  following  words  : 
*  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walk- 
ing in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath  been  secretly- 
enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand,  this  also 
were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  judge ;  for  I 
should  have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.'    This  dec- 
laration plainly  shows  that  such  things  had  begun  to 
be  in  his  day,  but  were  not  universal.     It  is  a  veiy 
simple  exposition  of  the  rise  of  idolatry  everywhere. 
Pseudo-theism  is  incipient  atheism ;  but  it  testifiea  to 
a  pure  theism  going  before  it.     The  mistake  of  this 
early  false  worship  is,  as  every  one  sees,  the  radical 
mistake  of  materializing  the  conception  of  God.     It  is 
the  result  of  idly  resting  in  an  impression  made  by 
material  olijects.    This  impression  would  never  have 
been  made  unless  those  objects  expressed  a  life  corre- 
sponding to  ours.     It  was  an  impression  at  first  per* 
baps  innocently  cherished  as  a  religious  influence ;  but 
it  proved  the  means  of  shutting  out  God,  the  Being  of 
love,  wisdom,  and  power,  as  an  object  of  true  laith,  and 
the  source  of  a  glowing  worship.    It  ended  in  atheism. 
In  modem  times,  the  same  result  has  followed  from 
men*s  seizing  on  the  external  as  their  means  of  mak- 
ing clear  the  Divine  Life.     It  would  ha  quite  possible 
to  trace  a  parallel  between  the  consequences  of  giving 
the  great  name  of  God  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  earth, 
and  the  consequences  of  giving  the  same  august  name 
to  laws  of  nature  which  are  simple  categories  of  the 
human  understanding;  for  the  forms  of  the  under- 
standing may  stand  l>etween  the  soul  and  God,  pr^ 
venting  his  immanence  in  the  consciousness,  no  leaa 
than  the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  imposing  forms  of 
earth.     The  forms  of  the  understanding,  though  im- 
palpable, are  media,  no  less  than  visible  and  palpable 
matter ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  they  are 
as  much  so.     They  have  proved  as  fruitAil  sources  of 
atheism  when  rested  on  as  ultimate ;  for  if  they  have 
not  cormpted  man*s  sensual  nature  by  making  his  ritea 
of  worship  bodily  vice,  they  have  paralyzed  his  spirit 
by  substituting  intellectual  speculation  for  the  fervent 
spiritual  exercise  which  involves  his  might  and  heart, 
no  less  than  his  mind,  in  a  reasonable  service.    But  to 
give  a  logical  priority  of  matter  to  mind,  in  an  argu- 
ment for  the  being  of  the  spiritual  God,  is  to  beg  the 
question  at  once.     This  Plato  has  observed.    He  says 
in  his  Laws:  *  Atheists  make  the  assumption  that  fire 
and  water,  earth  and  air,  stand  first  in  tlie  order  of  ex- 
istences, and  calling  them  nature,  they  evolve  soul 
out  of  them.     In  scrudnizing  this  position  of  the  class 
of  men  who  busy  themselves  with  physical  investiga- 
tions, it  will  perhaps  appear  that  those  who  come  to 
conclusions  so  diffSerent  from  ours,  and  irreverent  of 
God,  follow  an  erroneous  method.     The  cause  of  pro- 
duction and  dissolution,  which  is  the  mind,  they  make, 
not  a  primary,  but  a  secondary'  existence"  (Christian 
Examiner,  Sept.  1868).     See  the  articles  Infidelitt  ; 
Materialism;  Pantheism;  Theism.     See  also, bo- 
sides  the  authors  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article, 
Buddttus,  7%eses  de  Atheismo  (Jena,  1717;  in  Gennaa, 
1728);  Heidenreich,  Briefi  «A.  d.  Atkekmm  (Leipa%, 
1796)  ;   Beinumn,  Htstoria  nOsemd  (Hildesh.  1726) ; 
Stapfcr,  IrntHL  Tkni.  PoUm.  vol.  ii,  ch.  vi ;  Doddridge, 
Lteturts  on  Pneumatology,  etc.,  Lect.  zxxiii ;  Cud  worth, 
IntdkctmU  System,  bk.  i,  ch.  ill;  Buchanan,  Modem 
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Atidtm,  mder  I'U  Formt  of  Pailituiit,  SicvIoTitm,  De- 
ttiopmBit,  and  .Vnturaf  Laat  (Bnston,  1859,  l!nio); 
Gioberti,  L'itude  de  la  Piibm^ie,  lii,  105 ;  TbompaoD, 
CkniUm  Thrim  (N.  Y,  IS66,  ISroo) ;  Tulloch,  TAiim 
(N.Y.1855,  ISmo);  Manll,  Hiilorj  of  Modem  PhUot- 
tjAy ;  Conttant,  J)t  la  Bdigion,  111,  SO ;  yne  A  meriam 
Cs^ipadia,  B.  V. ;  Heraog,  Ra^Ene^iopaJU,  t,  677  ; 
Butbolmes!!,  Uitt.  Cril.  da  Doctrinet  de  la  Pkiloto- 
p/iit  Modtnt,  bk.  xill;  FarVsr,  Critieat HiMory  a/Frte 
7%nigit,  dup.  vii ;  Peuxon,  Modern  hjidtl^,  chap. 
1,  and  Appendix ;  Chalmera,  /imilata  of  T^ologg, 
book  i,  ch.p.  iii;  Riddle,  Baimplon  Lrcturt,  1862,  Lm- 
tun  ili;  Van  Mildeit,  Bogle  UOvrt*  (London,  1830, 
2  vob.  Bto)  ;  Watmn,  Tlieelogiad  Iit$lUultt,  part  U, 

AtbenagfiTaa  CA^itvaropoCi  ■  f^neDt  Greek 
name),  a  philosopher  of  Athena,  celebrated  Tor  hLa 
knowledge  oT theology  and  science,  both  Christian  and 
pagan.  He  tJoaiished  about  177.  (Tbla  has  been 
ahovn  by  Hogbeim  in  his  essay  De  tera  aUie  Apeloge- 
tici  qttm  Alhn.  Kripiii,  in  bis  Diaeri.  ad  HiM.  EccUt, 
perdu,  i,  272  aq.)  yeLther  Kuaebiua  nor  Jerorne  men- 
tion Atheoagoras,  but  he  ia  cited  by  Methodius  In  ■ 
paaaags  preserved  bv  Epiphanini  {Bar.  66)  and  try 
PhotiuB  (fla/fo(S.  Cod  234),  Philip  Sidete»(6lli  centu- 
ry) gives  an  account  of  him  in  a  tragmsnt  first  pnbllsb- 
ed  by  Dodwell  (^Appnd.  ad  Diuerl.  m  /mnun) ,  but 
Bosnage  and  others  have  shown  that  this  account  i>  in- 
accurate, Cosay  the  least.  ItisuldthatwhenaGeutile, 
AthcmagorasBtroreagainittbe  Christian  bitb;  bntaa 
he  was  engaged  in  searching  the  Holy  Scriptures  fbr 
weapons  to  turn  against  the  faitUnl,  It  pleased  God  to 
cxmrert  him.  After  this  he  left  Athens  and  went  tc 
Alexandria,  where,  according  to  the  account  of  Sid» 
tes,  he  became  head  of  the  catechetical  school  then ; 
but  this  acconnt  is  not  to  be  relied  upon.  He  wrote 
a  work  called  npfofJiia  n-fpi  XpioriDVuv,  An  Apology 
(or  Embatny)  in  behalf  of  ike  Ciritltaiu,  and  addressed 
it  eilherto  Harcoi  Antonuins  and  Lucina  Verns  (a'  - 
A.D.  166),  or  to  the  emperors  Harcns  Aurelius 
his  son  Comniodas  (about  A.D.  17T).  In  this  apology 
he  refutes  the  three  chief  calumnies  orged  against  the 
Christians  in  that  day,  via.  (1)  that  they  were  athe^ 
lets;  (2)  that  they  ate  human  Qeshj  (S)  that  they 
commilted  the  most  horrible  crimes  in  their  afsemblies. 
He  alao  cUimed  for  the  Christiana  the  benefit  of  the 
toleration  which  in  the  Roman  Empire  was  urantei 
all  religions.  Athenagoris  wrote  another  treatise 
the  doctrine  ofthe  Resurrection  (iripr  itvaaTOBia^  • 
vtKpiv).  arguing  the  doctrine  ^m  the  goodness,  i 
dom,  and  power  of  God,  together  with  the  natural  i 
Mitatlon  of  man.  On  the  clearness  of  his  conception 
otGod,  see  Dorner,  Doet.  of  Ike  Perim  ofChriM.  i,  288. 
The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  those  of  the  Bene- 
dictines (Par.  X7J  2,  fol.)and  of  Olio  (.[ena,  lH57.8vo). 
Separate  editions  of  his  Apology  were  published  by 
Lindner  (Langenul.  1774)  and  by  Paul  (Halle,  I^G6). 
Tliere  is  an  Knglish  tr.-inslation  by  David  Humphreys, 
Tie  ApolagelkinfAliainpiinu  (Umd.ilUy^XB);  and 
an  older  one  of  Tie  AVsnrrrcd'oR  by  Richard  I'order 
(Lond.  1673,  Sro).  See  Landon,  EccltmU'iml  Diction- 
ani,i.e02;  Ixyiemt,  Diti.  de  AAeiuyora  pMlot,  cirit- 
tiam  (Lips.  1736,  4ta);  Pabridus.  ^diolkeea  Grata, 
Ti,86i  Clarisse, />s  .irirw^omVUriFf  £crip(w(Lugd. 
Bat.  1819);  Moshelm,  Contn.  i.3&l:  Neandcr,  Ot.  tfisC 
L  673;  Guericke,  De  kAoIi  ^am  Alcz.  fimiil.  caied.; 
Dupin,  mn.  EccUt.  WriUrt,  i,  60 ;  Cave,  HUl.  LU. 
anno  177]  Uidner,  Warlt,  li,  103;  Sm[lh-s  Diet,  of 
Clataeal  Biog.  e.  v.  i  Zeiticir.  fir  d.  Wstor.  Thtol. 
1856,  iv;  Donaldson,  Hiti.  ofChritt.  Ul.  iii,  107  rq. 

Athe'nian  ('A3i|iv;ac,  Acts  xriii,  21,  rendered 
"of  Athens"  In  vcr.  22,  also  In  2  Mace,  vl,  7;  1^,16), 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Athehb  (q.  v.). 

Atlieno'b[aB('A^iwi3io('),B"(Kend"oftbeSyr-: 
Ian  king  Antiochns  (VII)  Sidetes,  sent  by  him  as  a . 
special  amltissador  to  Simon,  the  Jewish  iugh-priest,  I 
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to  deiDUid  possession  of  the  chief  fbrfreases  of  Pales- 
tine ;  which  being  refused,  the  envoy,  althongh  great- 
ly hnjffessed  with  what  he  saw  of  the  Epiendor  of  Jeni- 
saiem,  yet  returned  enraged  to  his  master  (1  Mace,  xv, 
28-86).  Josephns,  however,  gives  a  somewhat  diBbr- 
ent  acconnt  of  the  negotiation  (.4fit.  ilii,  7,  2;  War,i, 
S,  2),  and  does  not  name  Athenobius.    See  Aktiocudb. 

Atll'eiU  CaASvoi,  plural  of  'AJqvx,  Jftntrra,  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  the  place),  mentioited  in  several 
ges  of  Scripture  (2  Mace,  ix,  IS ;  Acts  xvii,  lb 

_  .  iviu,  1 !  1  ThesB.  iu,  1),  a  celebrated  eity,  the 
capital  of  Attica  and  of  the  leading  Grecian  republic, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Greek  literature  in  the  golden  pe- 
riod of  the  nation  (Mailer,  Topog,  d/ .4  (Anu,  trans,  by 
Lockhart,  Lond.  1842 ;  Kruse,  Ifeliat,  Lpi.  1826, 1 1,  i, 
10  sq.  i  Leake,  Topography  of  AAent,  Lond.  IMl,  !d 
•d.;  Forchhammer.Tiipojrrap&ienmJftni, Kiel, 1841; 
Wacbsiautb,  Bdlen.  AUertk.  i,  17SS  sq.;  Grote,  Hit. 
a/ (Trues,  vl,  20  sq. ;  Wordsworth,  Aihtnt  and  Attiea, 
Lond. 1836;  Stuart  and  Revelt,  ^nf^Mri  q/'.^bbtw, 
Loud.  1762-1816,4  vols.,  and  later;  Dodweli,  Tw 
iJknm^  Greeet,  Lond.  1819;  Pittahis,  Ai  wa\a>aj  'A3i}- 
v<H,  Athens,  1835;  Prokesch.Z^miwSnf^trirfli,  Stut%, 
1886,  il ;  Unre,  Jottrmal  of  a  Tour  n  Greece.  Edinb. 
1843,  il;  ConybeareandHoweon,  Li/Vanif  Api'iftfo/' 
St.  Paul,  i,  B44  aq.),  belonged  in  the  apostle's  time  to 
the  Roman  province  of  Achtea  (q.  v.).  The  inhabi- 
tants had  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  novelty  (Act* 
zvil,  21;  comp.  .£lian,  Tor.  Iliit.  v,  13]  Uemostb. 
PhU.  i,  4;  Schol.  ad  ThM.  U,  38;  ad  Aiislopb.  Plal. 
SS8;  see  Wetstein,  ii,  667),  and  aa  being  remaikabl; 
i«laus  in  the  worablp  of  the  gods  (Acts  ivil,  16; 
comp.  Paosan.  I,  7i,  3:  Strabo,  x.  471;  Fhilostr, 
ApoLvi   3-  iv   19'  ^lUn    Var  Mia  v  17-  Himer. 


in  Phot.  cod.  243;  see  Eckhard,  .^rienis  tuperMitioim, 
Viteb.  1618);  hence  the  city  was  full  of  temples,  al- 
tars, and  other  sacred  places  (Uv.  ilv,  27).  Paul 
visited  Athene  on  his  second  missionary  journey  from 
Dercea  (Acts  xvii,  ]i  sq.;  comp.  1  Thess.  iii,  1),  and 
delivered  in  (but  not  before)  the  Areorsuus  (q.  v.)  his 
famous  speech  (Acta  xvii,  22-31).— Winer,  i,  HI, 

The  earlier  and  more  obscure  period  of  the  Grecian 
province  named  Attica  reaches  down  nearly  to  the 
final  establishment  of  democracy  In  it,  and  even  then 
the  foundations  of  her  greatness  were  already  laid. 
The  Infertile  soil  and  dry  atmosphere  of  Attica,  in 
connection  with  tbe  Blender  appetite  of  the  people, 
have  been  thongbl  favorable  to  their  mental  develop- 
ment ;  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  moreover,  prevented 
invaders  from  coveting  it ;  so  that,  through  a  course 
of  ages,  the  population  remained  unchanged,  and  a 
moral  anion  grew  up  between  the  several  dlstricu. 
To  a  king  named  Theseus  (whose  deeds  are  too  much 
mixed  with  fable  to  lie  narrated  as  history')  is  ascribed 
the  credit  of  uniting  all  the  country  towns  of  Attica 
into  a  single  state,  the  capital  of  which  was  Athens. 
The  population  of  this  province  was  variously  called 
Pelasgian,  Acbaian,  and  Ionian,  and  probably  corre- 
sponds most  nearly  to  what  was  afterward  called 
.£olian  (Prichard,  Piy:  Hut.  nfifaa,  Iii,  4U4).  When 
the  Dorians,  another  tribe  of  Greeks  of  verj-  different 
temperament,  invaded  and  occupied  tbe  southern  r 
tnsnU,  great  numbers  of  ita  Achaian  inhabitants 
refuge  in  Attica.  Shortly  after,  tbe  Dorians 
repolted  in  an  inroad  ag^nat  Athens,  an  event  i 
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tiutruamittedtolegenduy  renown  tbe  aama  of  KIdj 
Codnis,  and  Ihenceforwsrrl  Athens  was  lookpd  upon 
u  the  bolwark  of  ths  loaUn  tribes  against  the  liir- 
buuDS  Dorfana.  Overloaded  nith  popolatlon,  Attica 
now  poured  foith  colonies  into  Aula,  some  of  which, 
u  Sliletiu,  soon  rose  to  great  eminence,  and  scot  out 
nnmerons  colonise  themsslves,  ao  that  Athena  was 
ravereticed  aa  a  mother  of  natiom  bj  pawerFul  chil- 
dtSD  scattered  sloog  the  weitem  and  northern  coaiti 
of  Anatolia.  Dim  tradition  showi  as  isolated  priest- 
hoods and  elective  kings  in  the  uriieet  times  of  Atti- 
ca; theie,  however,  gradually-  gave  way  to  an  arls- 
tocrac}',  which  in  a  aeriea  of  ysars  estatiliahed  them- 
aslvet  ai  a  hereditary  raliD;j  caate.  But  a  country 
"ever  unravaged"  (sach  was  their  boast)  could  not 
fail  f  0  increase  in  wealth  and  nambera ;  and  after  two 
or  three  centuries,  while  ths  highest  commoners  press- 
ed on  the  nolilea,  the  lowest  became  overwhelmed 
with  debt.  The  diiorden  caoaed  by  the  strife  of  the 
fnrmor  were  vainly  ioaght  to  bo  stayed  by  the  insti- 
tations  of  Draco;  the  sufferings  of  the  latter  were 
ended,  and  the  aonrces  of  violence  dried  np  by  the  en- 
actments of  Solon.  Henceforth  the  Athenians  revered 
(is  Una  of  Solan  (vii^oi)  oa  the  groundwork  of  their 
whole  civil  polity ;  yet  they  retained  by  the  side  of 
tbsm  the  ordlniaicu  of  Draco  (fiiepoi)  in  many 
matters  pertaining  to  religion.  The  date  of  So- 
lon's reforms  was  probably  B.C.  594.  The 
Dinrpation  of  Pisistratos  and  hli  eons  nude  a 
partial  broach  in  the  constitution;  but  upon 
thoir  eipulsion,  a  more  serious  change  was  ef- 
fected by  Clistbenes,  hoad  of  the  noble  houso 
of  ths  Alcmnonidn  (B.C.  SOS),  almost  In  the 
aame  year  in  which  Turquin  was  expelled  from 
Bome.  An  entirel}'  new  orj^nizatioD  of  the 
Attic  tribes  was  framed,  which  deatniyed  what- 
ever remained  of  the  power  of  the  nobles  as  an 
order,  and  establishMl  among  the  freemen  a 
democracy,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  form.  Oat 
of  this  proceeded  all  the  good  and  alt  the  evil  with 
which  the  name  of  Athens  Is  aasoclatad ;  and  though 
greatness  which  shot  op  so  suddenly  conld  not  be 
permanent,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding 
that  the  good  greatly  preponderated.  Very  soon  af- 
ter this  commenced  hoitilities  with  Perais;  and  the 
■elf-denyinR,  romantic,  successful  bravery  of  Athens, 
with  the  generous  affability  and  great  talents  of  her 
statesmen,  soon  raised  her  to  the  head  of  tho  whole 
Ionian  confederacy.  As  long  aa  Persia  was  to  1>e 
feared,  Athena  was  loved ;  but  afler  taating  the  sweets 
of  power,  her  eway  degeneralod  into  a  despotism, 
•nd  created  at  length,  in  the  war  called  the  Pelopon- 
noibn,  a  coalition  of  all  Dorian  and  .lEolian  Orsece 
against  her  (B.C.  431).  Id  spite  of  a  btal  pesti- 
lence and  the  revolt  of  her  Ionian  subjects,  the  naval 
■kill  of  Athenian  seamen  and  the  enterprise  of  Athe- 
nian commandera  proved  more  tb""  a  match  for  tho 
hostile  confederacy;  and  when  Athens  at  last  fell 
(B.C.  4CI1),  she  fell  by  the  effects  of  intemal  sedition 
more  truly  than  by  Spartan  lances  or  Persian  gold,  or 
even  by  ber  own  ruh  and  ovor-grasping  ambition. 
The  demoralizing  effects  of  this  war  on  all  Greece 
were  infinitely  the  worst  result  of  it,  and  they  wsrs 
transipltted  to  succeeding  generations.  It  was  sub. 
Mantially  a  cinV  war  in  every  province;  and,  as  all  the 
Inhabitants  of  Attica  were  every  sommer  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  the  few  fortresses  they  possessed,  or  in 
Athens  itself,  the  simple  countrymen  became  trans- 
Gwmed  into  a  hun;;ry  and  proSigate  town  rabble. 
From  the  earliest  times  tlie  lonians  loved  the  lyre  and 
the  song,  and  tho  h}-mns  of  poets  formed  the  staple  of 
Athenian  education.  The  constitotion  of  Solon  ad- 
mitted and  demanded  in  the  people  a  great  knowledge 
of  law,  with  a  large  share  in  its  dally  adminlttration. 
Tlius  the  acnteneas  of  the  lawyer  was  grafted  on  the 
Ima^nation  of  the  poet.  These  are  the  two  intelleo- 
tual  elements  out  of  which  Athenian  wisdom  waa  de- 
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veloped ;  but  it  was  stunnloled  and  enriched  by  ex- 
tended political  action  and  political  experience.  His- 
tory and  philosophy,  aa  tho  words  are  understood  in 
modern  Europe,  had  their  birth  in  Athens  aboot  ths 
Ume  of  the  Pcloponnesiiin  war.  Then  first,  alao,  the 
oratory  of  tho  bar  and  of  tho  popular  assembly  was  syi- 
tematically  cultivated,  and  the  elements  of  mathemati- 
cal scienca  wero  admitted  into  the  education  of  an  no 
compllahed  man.  This  was  the  p^iod  of  tbo  youth  of 
Plato,  whose  philosophy  was  destined  to  leave  so  deep 
an  impress  on  tho  Jewish  and  Christian  schoob  of 
Alaxaodria.  Its  great  effort  was  to  unite  the  con- 
templative mysticism  of  Eastern  sages  with  ths  accn- 
rals  science  of  Greece;  to  combine,  In  abort,  the  two 
qualities — Intellectual  and  moral,  argumentativo  and 
apiritual — into  a  ainglo  harmonious  whole ;  and  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formod  of  tho  success  which  at- 
tended tho  experiment.  It  is  not  wonderflil  that  eo  msg- 
nlAcent  ao  aim  attracted  tho  desbes  and  riveted  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  and  contemplative  minds  Ibr 
BgBS  afterward.  In  the  imltaliva  arts  of  sculptors 
and  painting,  aa  well  as  in  architecture,  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  Athens  carried  off  tho  palm  In  Greece; 
yet,  in  all  these,  tho  Asiatic  colonies  vied  with  her. 
Uiletos  took  tho  start  of  ber  in  literary  compoeition  ; 
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and,  under  alight  coneelvaUe  changes,  might  have  bo- 
como  the  Athens  of  the  world.  That  Athens  after  the 
Peloponneaian  war  never  recovered  the  political  place 
which  she  prsvlDusiy  held,  can  exdte  no  surprise — 
that  she  rose  so  high  toward  it  was  truly  wonderfiiL 
Sparta  and  Theties,  which  successively  aspired  to  the 
"leadership"  of  Greece,  abused  their  power  as  fia- 
grantly  as  Athens  had  done,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more 
eoatvely.  The  never-ending  cabals,  the  treaties  mads 
and  Tiolated,  the  coalitions  and  breaches,  the  allhmcM 
and  wan,  recttrring  every  few  years,  destroyed  all 
mutual  confidence,  and  all  poeaibili^  of  again  uniting 
Greece  in  any  permanent  form  of  independence ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  whole  country  was  soon  swallow- 
ed Dp  In  the  khigdom  of  Macedonia.  With  tho  lose 
of  civil  liberty,  Athens  lost  ber  genius,  her  manly- 
mind,  and  whatever  remained  of  her  virtae :  she  long; 
continued  to  produce  talenta,  which  were  too  often 
made  tools  of  iniquity,  panders  to  power,  and  petty 
artiflcers  of  £iIh  philosophy.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, into  which  it  was  aiisorbed  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
Its  literary  importance  still  continued,  and  it  was  the 
great  roKirt  of  students  from  Rome  itself.  During  tho 
Middle  Ages  It  languiahed  under  the  Ottoman  yoke  in 
every  respect,  but  since  Greece  regained  its  Indcpend- 
enee  (in  1834),  it  haa  revived  (see  Sebubert,  Reiten, 
ili,  478  sq.)  as  the  caiHtal  of  ths  new  European  king> 
dom.  (For  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  and  to- 
pography of  Athens,  see  the  Pmnj  Ci/dnpirdui,  a.  v. ; 
IfCulloch's  GtatUeer,  a.  v. ;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou. 
Gtogr.  a.  T.  Athen-i.)  See  Grerce.  In  order  to 
understand  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  sacred  nar- 
B.  it  may  be  observed  that  ftaur  hilla  of  moderate 
height  rise  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Of  theee,  one 
to  the  Dortb-east  is  the  celebrated  Acropolis,  or  citadel, 
being  a  square  craggy  rock  of  aboot  160  feet  high. 
Immediately  to  ths  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  second 
hill  ot  irregular  form,  but  Inferior  height,  called  tha 
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Ar;«pagiu.  To  tb«  nnth-irnt  ii«ia  ■  third  hill,  the 
Fbjx,  on  whkb  the  usemlillei  of  the  citixeDi  wtn 
h<ld  I  and  to  thB  Kmth  ol  ths  latter  b  ■  fnnrth  hill, 
knnws  u  the  MuMnm. — Kitto.     Sea  ARiorAoca. 

A  Cbrbtiin  Chnnh  nxiatcd  ia  Athens  nan  kftrr  the 
apMtolic  tiraea,  hsTing  donbtlesi  been  planted  bj 
1  ibon  of  Fnul  (althou(;h  no  allnaions  to  it  occur  ii 
TS.  T.),  but  u  the  citv  had  no  political  Importauci 
Chorcb  novcr  luunicd  any  eminent  pnsition  (see  Bn- 
lOniuB,  .4iHia(.  Eccl.  an.  S64,  n.  26,  iC).  Tndition, 
liDMDVer  (Euscbius,  lIUl.  Eccl.  iii,  4),  oHigna  oa  ita  first 
Liahop  DiDnyaioa  (q.  v.)  tbo  Arcopagito  (Acta  xvii,  34). 
Th^TB  ore  two  plants  re^ioirins  Bpscial  cluchUtiOD  con- 
nected with  tbo  N.  T.  mention  ofAthena  (from  Winer); 

(1.)  Respoctlng  tha  "  altar  on  which  wu  Intcribed, 
To  tha  Vntamni  God,-'  referred  ID  in  Acts  xril,  !S, 
Tjrioua  opinion*  bftva  been  exprcaaed  ]iy  Interpretera 
(aes  Fibrkr.  BibUoffr.  amliif,  p.  !9G ;  Wolf,  Cvr.  ii,  l!Gt 
aq. ;  Dongtxi  Anal.  p.  gG  aq, ;  Kulnol,  Commtnt.  Iv, 
S9S  aq. ;  comp.  alto  Gmbe  [Segcra],  J>«  ara  ignoii 
dei,  Begiom.  ITIO;  Heller,  De  dm  ignoto  Alfun.  In 
QronOT.  Tha.  rii,  £!3  aq. ;  Schlckandani,  Dtaraiff- 
molo  dro  amiecrata,  Terveat.  1748;  Gcii^,  Dt  ifftMo 
Alhtn.  dro,  Marb.  1764 ;  Wallc!niu^  De  deo  iymlo, 
Grfpfa.  1797;  Baden,  D'iH.  ara  deo  i^iKio  dirata, 
Havn.  17BT).  It  by  no  ineana  followa  trom  the  ciaral- 
eal  paFaagea  neoailv  adduced  (Pau»an.  i,  1,  4;  Phi. 
loatr.  ApoU.  vi,  S ;  nmp.  Lncian,  Pkihpalr.  0,  iS),  tbftt 
anv  of  Uie  aingle  alt««  mentioned  in  theao  writers  had 
the  inacriptiOD  '*  to  unknown  gods"  (ayfbtaTotc  Stole), 
in  the  plonl,  bnt  more  nntnmll}'  that  each  waa  dedl- 
eated  separately  to  on  anknown  dei^  (^Ayvutoriff  Bitf)  % 
Tetthcao  inatancea  in  tb<!  aingular  mnathave  been  col- 
lactiTel/  employed  wltb  a  plural  reference,  aince  they 
■niledly  apeak  of  all  such  altnn.  There  appur,  more- 
OTer,  to  hare  been  several  altars  in  vaiiaua  parts  of 
Athana  with  the  inscription  "to  an  unknown  god,"  a 
drcnmatance  that  ia  not  invalidated  liy  the  mention 
(Pauaan.  V,  14,  6) of  a  aingle  (in  Ella!)  "altar  of  nn- 
kcown  goda  (,3w/iic  ayiniarinv  Siilv).  One  piautlble 
Interpretation  reipecting  the  altar  in  question  (in  Eich- 
bom's  BibL  d.  hibl.  Lit.  ili,  414)  (upposM  that,  aa  in 
ancient  timea  the  art  of  writing  woa  not  generally 
known,  or  bnt  little  practised,  there  were  (perbapa 
•everal)  altan  at  Athena  without  any  inscription  (/jw- 
fioi  ii>wi'i>/(ai,DHig.Ijaert.i,10,  S).  Eventiudly  theae, 
vhan  tinnd  standing  thus  indefinite  hjr  tha  religtoua 


Atheniana,  would  be  matked  hy  the  worda  "to  *«ne 
■nilii«ini  goiT'  (iyv,  Siiji).  It  ia  timpler,  however,  la 
suppose  tbat  In  spots  where  Eome  auppoaed  pretemato- 
ral  event  had  occurred,  which  persona  tougbt  by  a  me- 
morial to  ■Itrilmte  to  come  distinct  dei^  as  author, 
they  erected  (uch  an  altar,  ihst  profkne  fti'pa  miphl  not 
approach  too  near  (con:paTa  the  phraaea  ^i  dro.  Si  dra, 
used  in  such  carea,  GcU.  1,  38,  3j  Uacrob.  Saium.  lil, 
9,  ed.  Bip. ;  see  Douctci  Anal.O.Sl')  the  unrecoenifcd 
deity  (comp.  Neander,  Flanliny,  1,  !G!  sq.).  IhaC  the 
cxpreaalon  woa  intended  lo  dcircnale  fpeclally  tbe  God 
of  the  Jews  (contp.  tbc  ironical  exprcaelon  "Judsads- 
TOtsd  to  tbo  worrbip  of  an  anctrta'n  ffod,"  in  Ludan, 
ii,  692),  aa  Anton  inaiita  (Friigr.  in  Act.  jcvH,  H  fq., 
GDcUc.l622),ia  very  unlikely.  (Tbe  treatise  ofWoile, 
Dt  igmifo  Jndwor.  il  Atkin.  dro.  Lips.  IT2T,  is  wilhont 
worth;  and  Mwbclm,  Cogit.inN.  T.lof.  i, 77 iq.,  treats 
the  eubJeeC  in  an  unantlquariin  manner.)  8ee  Altak. 
(S.)  The  "market"  iayopi')  at  Athrna,  mentioned 
(Acts  ivii,  IT)  as  tbe  place  Khere  Paul  spoke  lo  Ibe 
osaemblcd  pvpulace,  has  (with  most  modem  interpret- 
ers since  KuinOl)  been  understood  aa  meaning,  not  the 
proper  definite  mailiet-place  called  "  Ibe  Forum  in  the 
Cetamicua"  (cyopd  iv  Kipaiiiit^'),  but  a  fo-cailed  new 
maikel.ploce  lying  much  farther  north,  lo  which  Heur- 
aiua  (Ceramic,  gtmin.  e.  16)  was  the  first  lo  call  atten- 
tion, and  which  MUller  (tfoif.  EnrycL-p.  vi,  132)  located 
on  hia  plan  from  the  notice  In  Pauaaniaa  (i,  17)  and 
StrBbo(x,  447);  according  to  (he  latter  of  which,  this 
apot  appears  Id  have  borne  the  designation  of  the  Ert- 
Iria  ('EpiTpia).  rau>anlas,howevcr,Tefera tonooUiar 
market-place  than  the  well-known  one  lying  between 
the  Acropolis,  the  PnTX,  and  the  place  irf  holding  the 
Areopagus  (Forchhammer,  ul  np.  p.  58  Eq.) ;  and  Stra- 
bo'a  words  ("ftwm  tbo  Eretria  at  Athens,  which  la 
now  tbe  market-place"),  nbich  hare  been  regarded  aa 
indicating  that  the  Forum  was  situated  Ihere  in  hia 
time,  are  ausceptible  of  another  and  more  pmhable  in- 
terpretation (Leake,  Atliea,  p.  !1).  Later  Inquirers 
have  therefore  acquiesced  in  tbe  opinion  that  the  paa- 
sage  in  the  Acts  refers  to  nothing  more  than  the  nsiial 
merket'place.  In  tha  neighborhood  of  which  (see  Forch- 
hammer'a  Pfan,  oppoaila  the  Acropolis  on  tbe  west), 
moreover,  lay  tbe  "miscellaneous  porch"  (ani  wm- 
ciXq).  of  which  avail  may  be  made  (aa  baa  usual' 
found  neceaaary)  for  the  explanation  of  Acts 
((^keBty,Jfapa/'.4fV«,LoDd.ie6!).    6ee ' 
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Treatbra  on  Paal's  proe«edlnga  In  Atbena  h«re  haen 
iniUen  hy  Oleariiu  (Llpn.  1706,  ud  ulnce),  Strimediu 
(LnDd.  IT06),  HB}aa  (Glen.  17S7,  unl  to  IkanU  TktMM. 
Diu.  il,  669  M].) ;  on  bii  kddreM  In  th*  Anopagai,  bj 
Anspach  (Lngd.  B.  IBM),  Anton  (Gorl.  183S>,  Bnit»l 
<Up«1, 1669),  Eckflcho  (Riut.  llib\  Heomun  (GoU. 
1724);  on  hii  dlrpDUtiona  wftb  the  pfailmophera,  117 
Boemar  (Jen.  1761);  ■!»  the  ettv/t  ot  JvA,  Dt  Spi- 
ri(B^Uico(Viteb.  1726);  SchurUminn,  Zk  dv<i<n-aaii 
(faa  AlkemennbaM  credila  (Lips.  1708);  Zbtv,  De  Alie- 
•innim  taraunto  (Kllon.  1710) ;  AhxHideT,  SI.  Paid 
at  At\au  (Edinb.  IHCS).     8e«  Pavu 

Atb'lal  (Hob.  .J'lioy',  ""VriS,  appreMtSvei  9«pt. 
'O&aX;  *.  r.  »nX>,  OiAii/i),  ono  of  tiie  "sona  of  Bebii," 
who  dtrorccd  hia  tairigD  wife  mtrrled  on  the  tMuri 
tram  Dalyton  (Ezra  x,  IS).    B.C.  460. 

Athom.    Beo  Aer. 

Athoa,  ■  moDDtaln  at  tfao  extreniitf  of  tho  pram- 
ODtorj  of  Chalcli,  In  the  prorlnce  of  siilonica,  In  En- 
ropeui  Tuikej'.  It  was  an  urly  roroK  of  moaks  and 
■Dchorata,  and  [a  called  ifonte  Saalo,  or  "Hol;r  Uoun- 
Uia,"  In  the  fii^rKa  frtntca,  md  In  Greek  uyiov  opet. 
Tliere  are  now  upon  the  sides  of  tho  mountain  between 
twenty  and  thirty  monaaterlea,  and  a  vast  multitode 
of  hennltogei,  which  contain  more  than  six  tbooaand 
monka  called  Calogtn  (q.  v.),  moetly  Rnisun,  of  (lie 
order  of  St.  Buil.  Heie  they  live  In  u  aUCo  of  com- 
plete abitnKtlan  from  the  world ;  and  ao  atrict  are  thdr 
regnlations  that  they  do  not  tolerate  any  ftmals  being, 
not  even  of  the  clua  ofdomeatic  animela,  among  tbcm. 
They  stlU  own  considerable  poaseeslonB  in  Bulgaria, 
ServU,  the  Danabian  Prindpalitiea,  end  Rnuu.  They 
elect  iDniully  a  common  council  of  administretlon, call- 
ad  PnUitalon.  They  are  now  chls  fly  occupied  In  earr- 
ing little  Imageaofthe  saints,  which  they  aenddownto 
the  market-town  of  Karaia,  where  ■  weekly  market  is 
bald,  and  where  pnrrhaina  ar«  made  Sir  Tsiioua  parts, 


especially  Rosaia;  bat  formerly  thcywi>reoeTa|ned  with 
the  Dobkr  work  of  tranaciiption.  '  The  litffaries  of  Uie 
monasteries  arc  particBUrly  rich  in  HS8.  and  other  lit- 
erary treasures.  Many  it  these  works  hare  of  lata 
yeara  been  porckoaod  by  travellers,  end  thus  found 
their  wsy  into  vsHoua  libraries  of  Enrope.  The  monaa- 
lerie*  and  chnrebea  on  tbia  monnlaln  nre  the  cnly  one* 
in  the  Ottoman  empire  that  have  bcUa.  Under  the  reign 
of  Csttasrine  II  of  Russia,  the  learned  Eu^cn  Bnlgaria 
took  up  his  abode  on  Honnt  Atbos  as  director  of  an 
academy  founded  by  Pstriarch  Cyril  of  Const«ntini>- 
ple.  For  some  time  theacedrmy  was  very  floDrtshing, 
but  St  length  the  patriarch  had  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  the  ignorsnt  portion  of  the  monks  snd  to  abolish  it. 
From  that  time  ignorance  hsa  generslly  prevailed 
among  the  monks,  and  only  recently  (1868)  they  have 
set  Dp  a  ptintjng-presa  and  commenced  Ihe  pnblicatioii 
of  s  religious  ncWFpaper.  No  complete  list  of  the 
HS8.  extant  at  Houni  Athos  has  yet  been  made.  Sea 
Cantm,MiHia^erif4r/tke  Lttnml  (N.  Y.  lB&l,12mo); 
Leako,  Trao.  hi  A'.  Grttct,  voL  iii ;  Jnr.  ffGtog.  8oe, 
n//.(ind:i8S7,  *ii,61;  Fallmeraver, /'m^mnKr  awdnt 
OHnl,  ii,  1  aq.  (Stnttg.  lS4fi) ;  Didron  tlni.  Aim.  Ar. 
rUolBg.  i,  S9  sq.,  I7S  sq. ;  iv,  70  S<1. ;  V,  US  sq. ;  tH,  U 
aq. ;  Hllller,  In  Hlclosich's  Sim.  Bib.  vol.  i  (Vienna, 
IS37)|  Pischon,  Die  MamdunjMih  det  .4ltaa,in  Rao. 
mer'a  IltH.  TateAtuback  (Leipi.  1860)]  Gas*,  Zar  Gf 
icAiiAle  da-  ADm-KIHUr  (Giessen,  18G3). 

Athronges  CA9po)7i)c)<  ■  peraon  of  mean  extrao- 
tkm,  and  by  occupation  a  shepherd,  who,  vhhont  any 
other  advantages  thsn  great  bodily  stature  sod  na- 
dannted  hardihood,  raised  a  body  of  banditti  In  Jodsaa, 
in  connection  with  his  fear  brothers,  during  the  ralo 
of  Gratua,  ao  powerful  that  they  st  last  ■asamed  rayaU 
ty,  and  were  with  difficulty  anbdued  In  detaS  and  cap- 
tured by  the  sueeessive  procnrators  (Joseph.  AiU.  xtII, 
10,  7).  In  the  parullel  account  (ICar,  ii,  4,  8)  he  I* 
called  A  Htnagan  CASpoTraloc). 
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At'ipha  (Am^a,  Vnlg.  Agitti),  one  of  the  "^  tem- 
ple-servants**  whose  **8on8*'  returned  from  the  capUv- 
ity  (1  Esdr.  y,  82) ;  evidently  the  H atipha  (q.  v.)  of 
the  true  text  (Ezra  ii,  54). 

Atonement  (expreseed  in  Heb.  hy  *^&3,  h(gakar', 
to  €Over  over  sin,  hence  to  forgive;  Gr.  KaraXkafh^ 
recoHcilialion,  as  nsnally  rendered),  the  satislaction  o^ 
fared  to  divine  joatice  for  tlie  etna  of  mankind  by  the 
death  of  Jesoa  Cliriat,  by  virtue  of  which  all  penitent 
believers  in  Christ  are  reconciled  to  God,  and  freed 
from  the  penalties  of  sin. 

I.  Scripture  Dodrine, — 1.  The  wordt  uaed  to  dncribe 
Ckntt*$  toorjfc.— The  redeeming  work  of  Christ,  in  its 
several  aspects,  is  denoted  in  Scripture  by  various 
terms,  namely,  reconciliation,  propitiation,  expiation, 
atonement,  redemption,  satisfaction,  subetitutlon,  and 
salvation.  The  following  summary  of  the  uses  and 
meanings  of  these  terms  is  taken,  with  slight  modi- 
fications, from  Angus,  BibU  ffand-book,  §  S29.  (a.) 
Looldng  into  the  English  N.  T.,  we  find  **  reconcilia- 
tion'* and  *' reconcile*'  in  several  passages,  in  all  of 
which  (except  one)  the  Greek  word  is  some  fonn  of 
clXXacrcrw,  "to  produce  a  cliange  between  parties" 
(when,  for  example,  they  liave  l)een  at  variance) ;  in 
turning  to  the  Sept.  we  find  this  word  never  used  in 
this  sense  at  all,  nor  have  the  many  passages  in  the 
O.  T.,  which  speak  of  "  making  reconciliation,*'  any 
verbal  reference  to  these  passages  in  tlie  K.  T.  Tlie 
idea  is  involved  in  several  passage,  but  it  is  never  ex- 
pressed by  this  word,  nor  by  any  single  word.  **  To 
turn  away  anger,"  **  to  restore  to  &vor,'*  **  to  accept," 
are  the  common  expressions,  generally  forms  of  il2C^ 

and  StKTOs  (Isa.  Ivi,  7 ;  Ix,  7 ;  Jer.  vi,  20 ;  Lev.  xix,  7). 
Hence  the  conclusion,  that  In  the  word  of  the  N.  T. 
translated  **  reconcile"  there  is  reference  only  to  the 
change  or  effect  produced  by  some  measure  of  mercy, 
and  not  to  the  nature  of  that  measure  itself:  it  describes 
merely  the  change  produced  in  our  relation  to  God; 
his  moral  sentiment  of  displeasure  against  sin  (called 
his  "wrath")  is  appeased,  and  the  sinner's  enmity 
and  misgivings  are  removed.  That  there  is  this  double 
change  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  passages : 
Heb.  X,  26,  27 ;  Rom.  v,  9 ;  Hcb.  ix,  26, 28 ;  2  Cor.  v, 
18-20 ;  Eph.  ii,  16 ;  1  Cor.  vii,  11 ;  Col.  i,  20, 21.  (6.) 
In  one  passage,  however  (Hcb.  ii,  17),  we  have  in 
Greek  another  word,  WaoKOftai,  translated  also  **  make 
reconciliation."  It§  meaning  may  be  gathered  from 
the  passages  in  the  O.  T.  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  constant  rendering  of  a  word  translated  in 
the  English  version  **to  make  reconciliation'*  or  "to 
atone  for"  (Lev.  vi,  30;  viii,  16;  Ezek.  xlv,  20;  Dan. 
ix,  24,  ete.).  (c.)  But  it  would  excite  surprise  if  this 
were  the  only  passage  in  the  N.  T.  where  this  phrase 
is  found.  It  occurs  again,  in  fact,  in  Bom.  iii,  25;  1 
John  if,  2 ;  iv,  10 ;  but  in  each  of  these  passages  it  is 
translated  propitiation,  a  word  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  O.  T.  Expiation,  again,  does  not  occur  in  the 
N.  T.,  and  but  once  in  the  0.  T.  (Numb,  xxxv,  38,  marg.) ; 
it  is  the  same  word,  however,  as  is  transhited  elsewhere 
"to  make  reconciliation"  or  "  to  atone  for."  Atone- 
ment it«elf  does  not  occur  in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  Bom. 
V,  2,  and  there  it  has  no  connection  with  the  O.  T. 
phrase,  but  is  the  same  word  as  is  translated  "  recon- 
ciliation" in  the  first  sense  ahove  indicated ;  a  change, 
that  is,  of  state  between  parties  prcvioufly  at  variance. 
(ff.)  Thus  far,  therefore,  the  result  is  clear.  Becon- 
ciliation  and  atonement  are,  in  all  the  K  T.,  except 
Heb.  ii,  17,  translations  of  the  same  word,  and  mean 
the  state  of  friendship  and  acceptence  into  which  the 
Gospel  introduces  us.  "  Reconciliation"  in  the  senoe 
in  which  it  is  used  in  Heb.  ii,  17,  and  "atonement"  in 
the  uniform  sense  of  the  Old  TestametUy  "propitiation" 
in  the  New  Testament^  and  "  expiation"  in  the  Old, 
are  all  different  renderings  of  one  and  the  same  He- 
brew and  Greek  words  ^^^S,  haphar  (in  the  Piel  form 
^119)  and  k^tKdcKoiAcu^  in  some  of  their  forms.    These 


words,  which  may  be  regarded  9a  one,  have  two  senses, 
each  involving  the  other.  They  mean  to  appease, 
pacify,  or  propitiate  (Gen.  xxxiii,  20;  Prov.  xvi,  14; 
Ezek.  xvi,  63);  and  also  to  clear  from  guilt  (1  Sam. 
iii,  14 ;  Psa.  Ixv,  8 ;  Prov.  xvi,  6 ;  Isa.  vi,  7,  ete.).  In 
propitiation^  we  have  prominence  given  to  the  first 
idea ;  in  expiation^  to  the  second ;  in  atonement^  we  havo 
a  distinct  reference  to  both,  (e.)  The  thing  which 
atones,  propitiates,  or  expiates  is  called  in  Greek 
(Xacr/iof,  i(iXacr/ioc,  and  XvrpoVf  all  translations  of 

two  derivatives  of  the  Hebrew  word  169  (0*^*169 
and  *19!9),  L  e.  price  or  covering.  (/.)  The  use  of 
Xi;rpov  for  l&'s  introduces  another  form  of  expression, 

"redemption."  This  word,  as  a  noun,  always  repre- 
sents in  the  N.  T.  Xirrpujoi^  or  airoXi/rptumc.  Both  are 
descriptive  of  the  act  of  procuring  the  liberation  of  an- 
other by  paying  some  X^rpov  or  avoivoy  i.  e.  "ran- 
som" or  "forfeit,"  and  hence  always  in  the  N.  T.  of 
the  jtofe  of  being  ransomed  in  this  way.  These  words 
mean  (1)  to  buy  back,  by  paying  the  price,  what  has 
been  sold  (Lev.  xxv,  25),  and  (2)  to  redeem  what  has 
been  devoted  by  substituting  something  else  in  its 
place  (Lev.  xxvii,  27 ;  Exod.  xiii,  18 ;  Psa.  Ixxli,  14  ; 
PBa.cxxx,8;  Isa.  Ixiii,  9).  The  price  paid  is  called  X^- 
rpoy  (Matt,  xx,  28 ;  Mark  x,  45),  ai/r<Xi;rpov  (1  Tim.  ii, 
6),  the  Hebrew  terms  being  n^HIl  and  'i'^*^7?»  answering 

precisely  to  XtWipov,and  "^ISS,  which  again  answers  to 
tXao/toc.  In  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  this  ransom  is  said  to  bo 
Christ  himself.  "  Bedemption,"  therefore,  is  general- 
ly a  state  of  deliverance  by  means  of  ransom.  Hence 
it  is  used  to  indicate  ddkerance  from  punithmerU  or 
guilt  (Eph.  i,  7 ;  CoL  i,  14) ;  sanetijieation,  which  is  de- 
Uverance  from  the  doillifisoii  of  sin  (1  Pet.  i,  18) ;  the 
remartcticn,  which  is  the  actual  deliverance  of  tho 
body  fh>m  the  grave,  the  consequence  of  sin  (Rom. 
viii,  28) ;  completed  mlvation,  which  is  actual  deliver- 
ance from  all  evU  (Eph.  i,  14 ;  iv,  80 ;  1  Cor.  i,  80 ;  Tit. 
ii,  14).  Once  it  is  used  without  reference  to  sin  (Heli. 
xi,  85),  and  perhaps  in  Luke  xxi,  28.  (^.)  Another 
word,  translated  "redemption"  (ayopal^iOy  Gal.  iii,  13 ; 
iv,  5 ;  Bev.  v,  9 ;  xlv,  8,  4),  means,  as  it  is  every- 
where else  translated,  to  buy,  referring  to  a  purcliapo 
made  in  the  market.  What  is  paid  in  this  cam  is 
called  npii  (price),  and  this  price  is  said  to  be  Christ 
(Gal.  iii,  13),  or  his  blood  (Rom.  v,  9).  In  Acts  xx, 
28,  the  word  rendered  "purchase"  (iriptvotiiaOat)  has 
no  referonce  to  redemption  or  to  price,  but  means  sim- 
ply "acquired  for  himself :"  the  following  words,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  the  sense  is  not  materially  different 
from  purchasing,  as  that  term  is  used  elsewhere.  (A.) 
The  word  *' satisfaction''  is  not  found  in  the  N.  T.,  but 
it  occurs  twice  in  the  Old  (Numb,  xxxv,  81,  82).  It 
is  there  a  translation  of  1|fa  or  Xvrpov,  "that  which 

expiates"  or  "  ransoms."  The  use  of  these  terms,  in 
reference  to  the  N.  T.  doctrine,  implies  that  what  was 
done  and  paid  in  the  death  of  our  Lord  satisfied  the 
claims  of  justice,  and  answered  all  the  moral  purposes 
which  God  deemed  necessary',  under  a  system  of  holy 
law.  (f.)  The  word  ^^substitution''  is  not  to  be  found 
in  either  Testemcnt,  but  the  idea  is  frequently  ex<r 
pressed  in  both :  "it  shnll  l>e  accepted  for  him"  (I^v. 
i,  4 ;  vii,  18)  is  the  O.  T.  phrase,  and  the  New  corre- 
sponds. There  we  find  in  frequent  use  virtp  and  avrif 
the  former  meaning  "on  behalf  of,"  "for,"  and  "in- 
stead," and  the  latter  meaning  undoubtedly  "  instead 
of."  Much  stress  ought  not  to  be  laid  upon  the  first 
of  these  terms,  as  it  is  frequently  used  where  it  may 
mean  "for  the  advantage  of"  (Rom.  viii,  26,  81;  2 
Cor.  i,2);  yet  in  John  xv,  13,  and  1  John  iii,  16,  it 
feems  to  mean  "  instead  of;"  and  this  is  certoinly  the 
meaning  of  ayri  (Matt,  xx,  28 ;  Mark  x,  45 ;  see  Matt, 
ii,  22,  "  Ml  the  room  of").  Apart,  however,  fh)m  par- 
ticular prepositions,  three  sets  of  phrases  clearly  teach 
this  doctrhie.  (1)  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  vs 
(GaL  Ui,  18);  so  a  simikr  phrase  (2  Cor.  v,  2P 
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He  gare  himtelf  as  a  taerijuxf^  our  mnt  (1  Cor.  xr, 
8 ;  Eph.  V,  2 ;  Gal.  i,  4 ;  1  Tim.  ii,  6, 14 ;  Heb.  vii,  27 ; 
V,  1,  8 ;  X,  12;  Rom.  v,  6,  7,  8 ;  1  Cor.  i,  18;  v,  7;  xi, 
24 ;  1  Pet.  iii,  18 ;  iv,  1).  (8)  Christ  gite  his  life  far 
oar  life,  or  we  liye  by  his  death  (Gal.  ii,  20 ;  Rom.  xiv, 
15 ;  2  Cor.  y,  15.  Compare  Rom.  xvi,  4 ;  Isa.  lill,  46). 
The  idea  of  tttbtUtution  is  in  all  these  passages,  and 
the  phrase,  though  not  scriptural,  is  a  convenient  sum- 
mary of  them  all.  (j.)  **  Sahation"  is  everywhere  in 
the  K.  T.  the  representative  of  trurripia  or  cutrriptov ; 
trutrnpia  is  always  translated  **  salvation"  except  in 
three  passages  (Acts  vii,  25 ;  xxvii,  84,  and  Heb.  xi,  7, 
where  it  refers  to  temporal  deliverance),  and  the  idea 
included  in  the  term  is  whatever  blessings  redemption 
includes,  but  without  any  reference  to  XiVpov,  or  any- 
thing else  as  the  ground  of  them.  It  includes  present 
deliverance  (Lulce  xix,  9)  or  future  (Phil,  i,  19 ;  Rom. 
xiu,  11).  "  Salvation,"  therefore,  is  the  state  into 
which  the  Gospel  introduces  all  who  believe,  and  with- 
out reference  to  the  means  used.  On  taming  to  the 
Sept.,  however,  we  find  that  the  idea  of  propitiation  is 
involved  even  here ;  vurfipiov  is  very  fiicquently  the 
translation  of  dV;3  (TTSt),  /leocf-offering,  ^wla  Oiarti- 
piov  (Lev.  iii,  1-3 ;  iv,  10 ;  vii,  20 ;  xi,  4 ;  Judg.  xx,  26 ; 
xxi,  4).    obd  is  the  sacrifice  or  retribution  restoring 

peace,  and  thus  the  meaning  of  crcurr/pcov  touches  upon 
the  meaning  of  propitiation. 

"From  this  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  N.  T.,  the 
Sept.,  and  the  Hebrew,  we  gather  the  following  con- 
clusions :  PrcpitkUioHy  giving  prominence  to  the  sec- 
ondary meaning  of  1$^,  kaphar,  and  the  primary 

meaning  of  i^iXacKOfiai,  is  an  act  prompting  to  the 
exercise  of  mercy,  and  providing  for  its  exercise  in  a 
way  consistent  with  justice ;  ErpiaUm,  giving  promi- 
nence to  the  primary  meaning  of  *^&3  and  the  second- 
ary meaning  of  j^iXa<7cofiai,  is  an  act  which  provides 
for  the  removal  of  sin,  and  cancels  the  obligation  to 
punishment;  Atonement^  giving  prominence  to  both, 
and  meaning  expiation  and  propitiation  combined. 
Christ*s  atonement  is  said  to  l^  by  substitution^  for  he 
suffered  wi  our  sUad,  and  he  hears  our  sin;  and  it  is  by 
satisfaction,  for  the  brolLcn  law  is  vindicated,  all  the 
purposes  of  punishment  are  answered  with  honor  to 
the  Lawgi\'er,  and  eventual  holiness  to  the  Christian. 
Its  result  is  reeonciUation  (raraXAay^) ;  the  moral  sen- 
timent of  justice  in  God  is  reconciled  to  the  sinner,  and 
provision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  our  enmity ;  and 
it  is  redemption,  or  actual  deliverance  for  a  price  from 
sin  in  its  guilt  and  dominion,  from  all  miser}',  and 
from  death.  Scdraiion  is  also  actual  deliverance,  but 
without  a  dis(inct  reference  to  a  price  paid.  A  tent' 
ment,  therefore,  is  something  offered  to  God ;  rrdemp- 
Hon  or  salvation  is  something  befttowcd  upon  man; 
atonement  is  the  ground  of  redemption,  and  redemption 
is  the  result  of  atonement  (isa.  liii,  4-  9, 10, 12).  Tho 
design  of  the  first  is  to  satisfy  God*s  justice,  the  design 
of  the  second  to  make  man  blessed ;  the  first  was  fin- 
ished upon  the  cross,  the  second  is  in  daily  operation, 
and  will  not  be  completed  in  tho  case  of  the  whole 
chnrch  till  the  consummation  of  all  things  (Dan.  ix, 
24 ;  Eph.  iv,  80)." 

2.  The  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  taught  in  the  passages  above  cited,  and 
indeed  seems  to  underlie  the  whole  **  gospel'*  of  salva- 
tion contained  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles. It  may  be  stated  further  (1)  that  the  Mcrifices 
of  the  O.  T.  were  (at  least  many  of  them)  expiatory 
[see  this  shown  under  Expiatioic],  and  the  terms 
used  by  Christ  and  his  apostles  (ransom,  sacrifice,  of- 
fering, etc.)  were  necessarily  understood  by  their  hear- 
ers in  the  sense  which  they  had  been  accustomed  for 
ages  to  attach  to  them.  (2)  If  this  be  so,  then  noth- 
ing could  "  be  more  misleading,  and  even  absurd,  than 
to  employ  those  terms  which,  both  among 'Jews  and  , 
Gentiles,  were  in  use  to  express  the  various  processes  [ 


and  means  of  atonement  and  piacnlar  propitiatioii,  if 
the  apostles  and  Christ  himself  did  not  intend  to  rep- 
resent his  death  strictly  as  an  expiation  for  sin ;  mis- 
leading, because  such  would  he  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary inference  from  the  terms  themselves,  which  hod 
acquired  this  as  their  established  meaning ;  and  absurd,  • 
because  i^  as  Sodnians  say,  the}*  used  them  metaphor- 
ically,  there  was  not  even  an  ideal  resemblance  bo- 
tween  the  figures  and  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
illustrate.  So  totally  irrelevant,  indeed,  will  thoao 
terms  appear  to  any  notion  entertained  of  the  death 
of  Christ  which  excludes  its  expiatonr  cluiracter,  that 
to  assume  that  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  used  them  aa 
metaphors  is  profanely  to  assume  them  to  be  such 
writers  as  would  not  in  any  other  case  be  tolerated ; 
writers  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  commonest  rules 
of  language,  and,  therefore,  wholly  unfit  to  be  teach- 
ers of  others,  and  that  not  only  in  religion,  but  in 
things  of  inferior  importance"  (Watson,  Diet,  s.  v. 
Expiation). 

Immediately  upon  the  first  public  manifestation  of 
Christ,  John  the  Baptist  declares,  when  he  sees  Jeana 
coming  to  him,  **  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  ta- 
Iceth  away  the  sin  of  the  world"  (John  i,  29) ;  where 
it  is  obvious  that,  when  John  called  our  Lord  "the 
Lamb  of  God,"  he  spoke  of  him  under  a  sacrificial 
cluiracter,  and  of  the  effect  of  that  sacrifice  as  an  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  mankind.  This  was  said  of  our 
Lord  even  l)efore  he  entered  on  his  public  office ;  but 
if  any  doubt  should  exist  respecting  the  meaning  of 
the  Baptist's  expression,  it  is  removed  by  other  pas- 
sages, in  which  a  similar  allusion  is  adopted,  and  in 
which  it  is  specifically  applied  to  the  death  of  Christ 
as  an  atonement  for  sin.  In  the  Acts  (viii,  82)  the 
fdllowing  words  of  Isaiah  (liii,  7)  are  by  Philip  the 
Evangelist  distinctly  applied  to  Christ  and  to  his 
death :  "  He  was  led  os  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter ;  and 
like  a  lamb  dumb  before  his  shearer,  so  opened  he  not 
his  mouth :  in  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken 
away :  and  who  shall  declare  his  generation  ?  for  hie 
life  is  taken  from  the  earth."  This  particular  part  of 
the  prophecy  l)eing  applied  to  our  Lord*s  death,  the 
whole  must  relate  to  the  same  subject,  for  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  entire  prophecy ;  and  the  other  expres- 
sions in  it  are  still  stronger :  "  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions ;  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ; 
the  chastif  ement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  with 
his  stripes  wo  are  healed :  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all."  In  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter 
is  also  a  strong  and  very  apposite  text,  in  which  the 
application  of  the  term  **lamb"  to  our  Lord,  and  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  applied,  can  admit  of  no  doubt: 
**  Forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed 
with  corruptible  things,  but  with  the  precious  blood 
of  Chriiit,  OS  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot"  (1  Pet.  i,  18,  19).  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
the  prophet  Isaiali,  seven  hundred  years  before  the 
I  irth  of  Jesus ;  that  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  con*.* 
mcnccment  of  Christ's  ministry ;  and  that  Peter,  his 
companion  and  apostle,  subsequent  to  the  transaction, 
speak  of  Christ's  death  as  an  atonement  for  sin  under 
the  figure  of  a  lamb  sacrificed.  The  passages  that  fol- 
low plainly  and  distinctly  declare  the  atoning  efficacy 
of  Christ's  death :  **  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world 
hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself."  **  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sina 
of  mony ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he  ap- 
pear the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation'*  (Heb. 
ix,  26,  28).  *'  This  man,  after  he  had  offered  one  sac- 
rifice  for  sin,  forever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
God;  for  by  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  forever 
them  that  are  sanctified**  (Heb.  x,  12).  It  is  observa- 
ble that  nothing  similar  b  said  of  the  death  of  any  oth- 
er person,  and  that  no  such  efficac}'  is  imputed  to  any 
other  mart}Tdom.  "  While  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ 
died  for  us ;  much  more  then,  being  now  justified  by 
his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  flrom  wrath  through  him ; 
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for  il^  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  hb  Son,  much  more,  being  reo- 
oociled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life'*  (Rom.  v,  »-10). 
The  words  **  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son" 
show  tlut  hia  death  had  an  efficacy  in  our  reconcilia- 
tion ;  bnt  reconciliation  is  only  preparatory  to  salva^ 
tion.  **  He  has  reconciled  us  to  his  Father  in  his  crof  s, 
and  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death**  (Col.  i,  20, 
22).  What  is  said  of  reconciliation  in  these  texts  is  in 
some  others  spoken  of  sanctification,  which  is  also  pre- 
paratory to  salvation.  "We  are  sanctified" — how? 
**by  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ  once  for  all" 
(Heb.  X,  10).  In  the  same  epistle  (z,  29),  the  blood  of 
Jesos  is  called  **the  blood  of  the  covenant  by  which 
we  are  sanctified.*'  In  these  and  many  other  passages 
that  occnr  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  it 
ia  therefore  asserted  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  tfficct- 
ooiif  in  the  procuring  of  human  salvation.  Such  ex- 
pressions  are  used  concerning  no  other  person,  and  the 
death  of  no  other  person ;  and  it  is  therefore  evident 
.that  Christ's  death  included  something  more  than  a 
confirmation  of  his  preaching;  something  more  tlian 
a  pattern  of  a  hoi}*  and  patient  martyrdom ;  something 
more  than  a  necessary  antecedent  to  his  resurrection, 
by  which  he  gave  a  grand  and  clear  proof  of  our  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  Christ's  death  waa  all  tlieae, 
bnt  it.  was  much  more.  It  was  an  aUmementfor  the 
saw  of  mankind^  and  in  this  way  only  it  became  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  eternal  redemption. 

The  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  the  statements  of  Christ  with  those  of  his 
apostles,  on  this  subject,  are  thns  set  forth  (without  re- 
ipurd  to  thtoiogical  distinctions)  by  Dr.  Thomson,  bish- 
op of  Gloucester:  *'God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world 
to  redeem  lost  and  mined  man  from  sin  and  death, 
and  the  Son  willingl}'  toolc  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant for  this  purpose ;  and  thns  the  Father  and  the  Son 
manifested  their  love  for  us.  God  the  Father  laid 
upon  his  Son  the  weight  of  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
so  that  he  bare  In  his  own  body  the  wrath  which  men 
must  else  have  borne,  because  there  was  no  other  way 
of  escape  for  them ;  and  thus  the  atonement  was  a  man- 
ifestation of  divine  justice.  The  effect  of  the  atone- 
ment thus  wrought  is  Uiat  man  is  placed  in  a  new  po- 
sition, freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  able  to  fol- 
low holiness,  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
ought  to  work  in  all  the  hearers  a  sense  of  love,  of 
oboidience,  and  of  self-sacrifice.  In  shorter  words,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christie  a  proof  of  divine  love 
and  of  divine  justice,  and  is  for  us  a  document  of  obe- 
dience. Of  the  four  great  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Peter,  FSaul,  and  John  set  forth  every  one  of 
these  points.  Peter,  the  *  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,*  tells  us  that  we  were  *  redeemed  with  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot;'  says  that  *  Christ  liare  our  sins  in  bis. own  body 
on  the  tree.*  If  we  *  have  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gra- 
cious,' we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  contemplation 
of  our  redeemed  state,  but  must  live  a  life  worthy  of 
it.  No  one  can  well  doubt,  who  reads  the  two  epis- 
tles, that  the  love  of  God  and  Christ,  and  the  justice 
of  God,  and  the  duties  thereby  laid  on  us,  all  have  tbeir 
value  in  them ;  but  the  love  is  less  dwelt  on  than  the 
Justice,  while  the  most  prominent  idea  of  all  is  the 
moral  and  practical  working  of  the  cross  of  Christ  upon 
the  lives  of  men.  With  St  John,  again,  all  three 
points  find  place :  that  Jesus  willingly  laid  down  his 
life  for  us,  and  is  an  advocate  with  the  Father;  that 
He  is  also  the  propitiation,  the  snfferincc  sacrifice  for 
our  sins ;  and  that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  clcanseth 
ns  from  all  sin,  for  that  whoever  is  bom  of  God  doth 
not  commit  sin :  all  are  put  forward.  The  death  of 
Christ  b  both  justice  and  love — both  a  propitiation  and 
an  act  of  loving  self-surrender ;  but  the  moral  effect 
upon  us  b  more  prominent  even  than  these.  In  the 
epiatles  of  Paul  the  three  elements  are  all  present : 
In  snch  expressions  as  a  ransom,  a  propitiation  who 


waa  *  made  sin  for  ns,'  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  turned  away,  are  pre- 
sented to  ns.  Yet  not  wrath  alone :  *  The  love  of 
Christ  constraineth  us ;  liecause  we  thus  judge,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  thai  he  died 
for  all,  that  they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
Unto  themselves,  bnt  unto  him  which  died  for  them 
and  rose  again.'  Love  in  him  begets  love  in  us ;  and, 
in  our  reconciled  state,  the  holiness  which  we  could 
not  practice  before  becomes  easy.  Now  in  which  of 
these  points  is  there  the  semblance  of  contradiction 
between  the  apostles  and  their  Master?  In  none  of 
them.  In  the  gospels,  as  in  the  epistles,  Jesus  is  held 
up  as  the  sacrifice  and  victim,  quaffing  a  cup  from 
which  his  human  nature  shrank,  feeling  in  him  a 
sense  of  desolation  such  as  we  fail  utterly  to  compre- 
hend on  a  theory  of  human  motives.  Yet  no  one  takes 
from  him  his  precious  redeeming  life ;  he  lays  it  down 
of  himself  out  of  his  great  love  for  men ;  but  men  are 
to  deny  themselves,  and  take  up  their  cross,  and  tread 
in  his  steps.  They  are  his  friends  only  if  they  keep 
his  commands  and  follow  his  footsteps"  \Aid»  to  Faiik, 
p.  837.  See  also  Storr  and  Flatt,  Biblical  Theoiogy^ 
§  66-70). 

II.  Hilary  of  the  Dodrine,-^!,)  Tke  ra(Kert.^ln 
the  early  ages  of  the  church  the  atoning  work  of  Christ 
was  spoken  of  generally  in  the  words  of  Scripturo. 
The  value  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  in  tho 
work  of  redemption,  was  ftxmi  the  l)eginning  both  held 
in  Christian  faith,  and  also  plainly  set  forth,  but  the 
doctrine  was  not  teitndJicaUy  developed  by  the  primi- 
tive fathers.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  that  tho 
atonement  was  not  adeniificaXhi  apprehended,  and  quito 
another  thing  to  assert  that  it  was  not  really  heid  at 
all  in  the  sense  of  vicarious  sacrifice.  Tho  relation 
between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  remission  of  sins 
was  not  a  matter  of  much  dispute  in  that  early  period. 
The  person  of  Christ  was  the  great  topic  of  metaphys- 
ico-theological  inquiry,  and  it  was  not  until  after  this 
was  settled  by  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  that  anthropological  and  soteriological  ques- 
tions come  up  into  decided  prominence.  Baur  (in 
whose  VertShnvngJehre  this  subject  is  treated  with  am- 
ple learning,  though  often  with  dogmatic  assertion  of 
conclusions  arrived  at  hastily  and  without  just  ground) 
admits  that  in  the  writings  of  the  apoatiliced  faiken 
there  is  abundant  recognition  of  the  sacrificial  and  re- 
demptive death  of  Christ.  Thns  Barnabas :  *'  The 
Lord  condescended  to  deliver  his  body  to  death,  that, 
by  remission  of  our  sins,  we  might  be  sanctified,  and 
this  is  effected  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood"  (c.  v). 
So  also  Clement  quotes  Isa.  liii  and  Psa.  xxii,  7,  9, 
addiuK,  **His  blood  was  shed  for  our  salvation;  by 
the  will  of  God  he  has  piven  his  body  for  our  body, 
his  soul  for  our  soul."  Similar  passages  exist  in  Ig- 
natius and  Polycarp,  and  stronger  still  in  tlie  Epiat,  ad 
Diognet.  ch.  ix.  (See  citations  in  Shedd,  Hittory  of 
Doetnne$,  bk.  v,  ch.  i ;  Hagenbach,  flirt,  of  Doctrkiet, 
§  68 ;  Thomson,  Bampton  Ijecturet,  1853,  Lect.  vi).  In 
the  second  century  Justin  Martyr  (A.D.  147)  says  that 
"the  Father  willed  that  hb  Christ  should  take  upon 
himself  the  curses  of  all  for  the  whole  race  of  man" 
{Dial,  e,  Tryph.  95).  **  In  Justin  may  be  found  the 
idea  of  satbfiu;tion  rendered  by  Christ  through  suffer- 
ing, at  least  lying  at  the  bottom,  if  not  clearly  grasped 
in  the  form  of  conscious  thought"  {Dial.  e.  Tryph.  c. 
30;  Neander,  C|.  ffittory,  i,  642).  The  victory  of  the 
death  of  Chrbt  over  the  power  of  the  devil  Ijegins  now 
to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  idea  of  the  atonement 
Baur  maintains  that  this  was  really  due  to  Gnostic 
ideas  taken  up  into  the  line  of  Christian  thought; 
**  that  as  the  relation  between  the  Demiurge  and  Re- 
deemer was,  in  the  Maroionite  and  Ophitic  systems, 
essentially  hostile,  so  the  death  of  Jesus  was  a  contri- 
vance of  the  Demiurge,  which  failed  of  its  purpose 
and  disappointed  him.*'  Baur  asserts  H"^  ' 
(A.D.  180)  borrowed  thb  idea  from  Gn> 
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tobstitutiiig  Satan  for  the  Deminige.  Bot  Doner 
thowB  clearly  that  Irensns,  with  entire  knowledge  of 
Gnotticism,  repelled  all  its  ideas,  and  that  Banr's 
charge  rests  upon  a  misinterpretation  of  a  passage 
(tidv.  Hot,  v,  1, 1)  in  which,  although  the  Satanic  idea 
is  prominent,  it  is  fiir  rerooved  from  Gnosticism  (Dor- 
ner,  Person  cf  Chrid^  i,  468 ;  see  also  Shedd,  Hist,  of 
Zhctrimt,  ii,  218).  Banr's  theory  that  the  founda- 
tions of  the  dootzine  of  vicarious  satisfaction  were  laid 
in  the  notion  that  it  was  the  clainia  of  Satan,  and  not 
of  God,  that  were  satisfied,  fidls  to  the  ground ;  for 
**  if  this  theory  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  (athers,  it 
is  in  IrensDus"  (Shedd,  1.  c.)*  Nevertheless,  it  is  true 
(though  not  in  the  Gnostic  spirit)  that  Ireneus  repre- 
sents the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  made  necessary  by  the 
hold  of  Satan  on  man,  and  in  order  to  a  rightftil  de- 
liverance from  that  bondage.  TortuUian  (A.D.  200) 
uses  the  word  tatuifactio,  but  not  with  reference  to  the 
vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ,  yet  in  several  of  his 
writings  he  assumes  the  efBcacions  work  of  Christ's 
sufferings  for  salvation.  In  the  Alexandrian  fathers 
we  find,  as  might  t>e  expected,  the  Gnostic  influence 
more  obvious,  and  the  idea  of  ransom  paid  to  the  devil 
comes  out  fully  in  Origen  (A.D.  280).  Yet  it  is  going 
quite  too  far  to  say  that  Origen  does  not  recognise  the 
vicarious  suffering  of  Christ;  so  (^Hom,  24  en  Awn- 
ber$)  he  says  that  *'  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world 
made  a  propitiation  necessary,  and  there  can  be  no 
propitiation  without  a  sacrificial  oflbring.*'  Dr.  Shedd 
finds  the  pmenU  doctrine  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
inconsistent  with  vicarious  atonement,  and  interprets 
tlie  special  passages  which  imply  it  accordingly ;  but 
in  this  he  differs  from  Thomasius  (Origenety  NQmb. 
1887)  and  Tliomson  {Bampian  Leeturts),  Origen  doubt- 
less held  the  vicarious  atonement,  though  it  was  mixed 
up  with  speculations  as  to  the  value  of  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs,  and  debased  by  his  fanciful  views  of 
the  relation  of  Christ's  work  to  the  devil.  This  was 
carried  to  a  greater  extent  by  later  fathers,  e.  g. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (A.D.  870),  who  Fays  in  substance 
that  the  devil  was  cheated  in  the  transaction  by  a 
just  retaliation  iSor  his  deception  of  men :  **Men  have 
come  under  the  dominion  of  the  devil  by  sin.  Jesus 
offered  himself  to  the  devil  as  the  ransom  for  which 
he  should  release  all  other*.  The  crafty  devil  as- 
sented, because  he  cared  mere  for  the  one  Jesus,  who 
was  so  much  superior  to  him,  than  for  all  the  rest. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  craft,  ho  was  deceived,  since 
he  could  not  retain  Jesus  in  his  power.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  a  deception  on  the  part  of  God  (avani  ri^  itrn 
Tpoirov  rtva\  that  Jesus  veiled  his  divine  natom, 
which  the  devil  would  have  feared,  by  mrana  of  his 
humanity,  and  thus  deceived  the  devil  by  the  appear- 
ance of* flesh"  (Orai,  Cateck.  22-26).  Athanasius 
(A.D.  870),  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  maintained 
tlie  expiation  of  Christ,  but  rejected  the  fiinciful  Satan 
theory  (De  4ne<xm,  Vtrbi^  vi,  et  al.).  Cyril  of  Jerusa- 
lem (A.D.  850)  (Caieek,  xii,  §  83)  enters  more  deeply 
into  this  doctrine,  developing  a  theory  to  show  trAf  it 
was  necersar}*  that  Jesus  should  die  for  man.  Similar 
vienni  were  expressed  by  Eusebius  of  Ca*sarea,  Grego- 
ry of  Nazisnsen,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Chrysostom 
(see  Gieseler,  Dofftaenffesckichte^  p.  88h).  Several  of 
these  fathera  also  maintain  that  Christ,  l>y  his  death, 
did  more  than  would  hare  been  necesinary  for  the  re- 
demption of  men.  They  undertook  to  show  that  Christ 
alone  was  able  to  achieve  redempti^,  and  discussed 
the  qualities  which  were  necessary  for  his  redemptive 
character.  These  discussions  are  especially  met  with 
in  the  writings  against  the  Arlans  and  the  Nestoiians. 
Augustine  (A.D.  898)  was  occupied  more,  in  all  his 
controversies,  with  anthropology  than  with  soteriolo- 
gy,  but  the  vicarious  atonement  is  clearly  taught  or 
implied  in  his  J)e  Peceat,  Mtritit^  i,  66,  and  in  other 
places;  but  be  called  those  dolts  (ttulfi)  who  main- 
tained that  God  could  provide  no  other  means  of  re- 
demption (De  Agctte  Christ,  c,  10).    Gregory  the  Great 


(A.D.  690)  tanght  the  doctrine  with  great  deameea, 
and  approached  the  scientific  precision  of  a  later  age 
(Afotaiioy  xvii,  46).  Little  is  to  be  added  to  these 
statements  up  to  the  time  of  Anselm.  Enough  haa 
been  said  to  show  that,  although  the  earlier  view  may 
have  been  incomplete  and  mingled  with  error,  it  is 
wrong  to  assert,  as  Banr  and  his  English  followcn 
(Jowett,  Garden,  etc.)  do,  that  the  *'  doctrine  of  substi- 
tution is  not  in  the  fathers,  and  lay  dormant  till  the 
voice  of  Anselm  woke  it ;  or  that  Anselm  waa  the  in- 
ventor of  the  doctrine."  (Ccmp.  Brit,  and  For.  £r, 
Btview,  Jan.  1861,  p.  48.) 

2.  The  Sckolastic  Ptriod.  —  Nevertheless,  Anselm 
(t  1109)  undoubtedly  gave  the  doctrine  a  more  scien- 
tific form  by  giving  the  central  position  to  the  idea 
of  satisfaction  to  the  divine  justice  (Otr  Dtus  komof 
transl.  in  BibKofheca  Sacra,  vols,  xi,  xii).  Nicholas 
of  Methone  (11th  or  12th  cent.  ?),  in  the  Greek  Church, 
developed  the  necessity  of  vicarious  satisfaction  fh>m 
the  nature  of  God  and  his  relations  to  man,  but  it  ia 
not  certain  that  he  had  not  seen  Anselm*s  writings. 
Anse)m*s  view  is,  in  substance,  as  follows :  "  The  in- 
finite guilt  which  man  had  contracted  by  the  dishonor 
of  his  sin  against  the  infinitely  great  God  could  be 
atoned  for  Ly  no  mera  creature;  only  the  God-man 
Christ  Jesus  could  render  to  God  the  infinite  satisfac- 
tion required.  God  only  can  satbf^'  himself.  The 
human  nature  of  Christ  enables  him  to  incur,  the  in- 
finity of  his  divine  nature  to  pay  this  debt.  But  it 
was  incumbent  upon  Christ  as  a  man  to  order  his  life 
according  to  the  law  of  God ;  the  obedience  of  his  life, 
therafore,  was  not  able  to  render  satisfaction  for  our 
guilt.  But,  although  he  was  under  obligation  to  live 
in  obedience  to  the  law,  as  the  Holy  One  he  was  under 
no  obligation  to  die.  Seeing,  then,  that  he  neverthe- 
less voluntsrily  surrendered  his  infinitely  precious  life 
to  the  honor  of  God,  a  recompense  from  God  became 
his  dne,  and  hb  recompense  consists  in  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  sins  of  his  brethren"  (Chambers,  Enc^,  s. 
V. ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Dogmas,  Bohn*s  ed.  ii,  617).  An- 
selm rejects  entirely  the  claims  of  Satan,  and  places 
the  necessity  of  atonement  entirely  in  the  justice  of 
God.  His  theory  is  defective  with  regard  to  the  op- 
prapriaiicn  of  the  merits  of  Christ  by  the  believer; 
Lot,  on  the  whole,  it  is  substantially  that  in  which  the 
Christian  Cburdi  has  rested  fh)m  that  time  forward. 
His  dootrine  was  opposed  by  Abelard,  who  treated  the 
atonement  in  its  relation  to  the  love  of  God,  and  not 
to  his  justice,  giving  it  moral  rather  than  legal  sig- 
nificance. Pe^r  Lombard  seems  confbsedly  to  blend 
Abelard*8  views  and  Anselm*s.  Thomas  Aquinas  de- 
veloped Anselm*s  theory,  and  brought  out  also  the 
superabundant  merit  of  his  death,  while  he  does  not 
clearly  afiirm  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (HagenUcb,  Hist,  of  Doctrines,  §  181).  See 
Aquinas.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  in  opposition  to 
Abelard,  1  rought  up  again  the  idea  of  the  claims  of 
Satan.  Duns  Scotus,  in  opposition  to  Anselm,  denied 
the  necessity  of  Christ's  death,  and  denied  also  that  the 
satisfaction  rendered  was  an  equivalent  for  the  claims 
of  justice,  holding  that  God  accepted  Christ^s  sacrifice 
as  sufficient.  See  Acceptilatio.  On  the  whole,  the 
scholastic  period  left  two  streams  of  thought  closely 
allied,  yet  with  an  element  of  diflterence  afterward 
fully  developed,  viz.  the  Anselmic,  of  the  satisfaction 
of  divine  justice,  absolutely  considered ;  and  that  Oi 
Aquinas,  that  this  fatisfiiction  was  relati'\'e,  and  alfo 
superabundant.  The  Romish  doctrine  of  supercrogc- 
tion  and  indulgence  doubtless  grew  out  of  this. 

8.  From  the  Beformntion. — All  the  great  cohfiessions 
— Greek,  Roman,  Lutheran,  Reformed,  and  Methodist 
— agree  in  placing  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  in  the 
mediatorial  work  of  Christ.  But  there  are  various 
modes  of  apprehending  the  doctrine  in  this  period  (see 
Winer,  Comparai,  Darstdlung,  ch.  vii).  The  Council 
of  Trent  confounds  justification  with  sanctiflcation, 
and  hcBce  denies  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  is  the 
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tofe  groimd  of  the  mniasion  of  sin  (JCantmei^  De  Jm&ji' 
eaiitmey  vU,  viil).  The  Roraanbt  writen  generally 
adopt  the  **  acceptilation"  theory  of  Scotiu  rather  than 
that  of  Anselm,  and  hold  that  the  death  of  Chritt  made 
satiflfiiction  only  for  ains  before  baptism,  while  as  to 
sins  after  baptism  only  the  eternal  punbhment  due 
to  them  is  remitted ;  so  that,  for  the  temporal  punish- 
ment due  to  them,  satisiWction  is  still  required  by  pen- 
ance and  pargatory.  Luther  does  not  treat  of  satis- 
faction in  any  special  treatise ;  he  was  occupied  rather 
with  the  appropriaHon  of  salyation  by  faith  alone, 
though  he  held  fast  the  doctrine  of  expiation  through 
Christ.  So,  in  Melancthon's  Lociy  and  in  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  (A.D.  1580),  the  atoning  work  of 
Christ  is  fully  stated,  but  under  the  head  of  justifying 
faith.  '*Men  are  Justified  gratuitously  for  Christ** 
sake  through  faith  when  they  believe  that  they  are 
received  into  favor,  and  that  their  sius  are  remitted  on 
account  of  Christ,  who  made  satisfiiction  for  our  trans- 
gressions by  his  death.  This  faith  God  imputes  to  us 
as  righteousness**  {AwfAurg  CtmfeuUm^  art.  iv).  The 
distinction  between  the  active  and  pauive  obedience  of 
Christ  came  later;  its  first  clear  statement  in  the  Ln- 
theran  Church  is  in  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1576): 
**  That  righteousness  which  is  imputed  to  the  b«lieTer 
simply  by  the  grace  of  God  is  the  oberliemcty  the  suflfer- 
ing,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  which  he  has 
satisfied  the  claims  of  the  law  and  atoned  for  our  sins. 
For  as  Christ  is  not  merely  man,  but  God  and  man  in 
one  person,  he  was,  as  Lord  of  the  law,  no  more  sub- 
ject to  it  than  he  was  subject  to  suffering  death ;  hence 
not  only  his  obedience  to  God  the  Father,  as  exhibited 
in  his  sufferings  and  death,  but  also  by  his  righteous 
fulfilment  of  the  law  on  our  behalf^  is  imputed  to  us, 
and  God  acquits  us  of  our  sins,  and  regards  us  as  just 
in  view  of  his  complete  obedience  in  what  he  did  and 
suffdred,  in  life  and  in  death**  (Francke,  IJb,  Sjftnb. 
(S8d).  Nor  did  this  distinction  appear  early  among  the 
Calvinists  any  more  than  among  the  Lutherans.  Cal- 
vin joins  them  together  (^ftutitutet,  bk.  ii,  §  16, 6).  None 
of  the  reformed  confessions  distinguish  between  the 
active  and  passive  obedience  before  the  Formula  Con^ 
9tniUM  Udvetiea  (1675 ;  comp.  Guericke,  Symbolik,  §47). 

The  Socinians  deny  the  vicarious  atonement  entire- 
ly. They  assert  that  satisfaction  and  fbrgiveness  are 
incompatible  ideas ;  that  the  work  of  atonement  is  sub- 
jective, i.  e.  the  repentance  and  moral  renovation  of 
the  sinner ;  that  God  needs  no  reconciliation  with  man. 
Christ  suffered,  not  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice,  but  as 
a  martyr  to  his  truth  and  an  example  to  his  followers. 
Socinus  did,  however,  admit  that  the  death  of  Christ 
affords  a  pledge  of  divine  forgiveness,  and  of  man*s 
resurrection  as  fbllowing  Christ's  (see  Winer,  Comp. 
Dargtelbmffy  vii,  1 ;  and  oomp.  Hagenbach,  l/Utory  of 
Doctrmes,  §  268 ;  Shedd,  Hitt,  o/Doctriuet,  bk.  v). 

In  opposition  to  Socinus,  Grotins  wrote  his  Uffetmo 
Jidei  Caihol,  <U  Satisfaetione  (1617),  which  forms  an 
epoch  in  the  hbtory  of  the  doctrine.  He  deduced  the 
necessity  of  satisfaction  tfom  the  administrative  or 
rectoral  justice  of  God,  and  not  f^m  his  retributive 
justice.  He  taught  that  the  prerogative  of  punishing 
Lb  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  not  as  an  injured  party,  but 
as  moral  governor  of  the  world.  So  the  prerogative 
of  substitution,  in  place  of  punishment,  bdongs  to  God 
as  moral  governor.  If,  by  any  other  means  than  pun- 
ishment, he  can  vindicate  the  claims  of  justice,  he  is  at 
liberty,  as  moral  governor,  to  use  those  means.  The 
atonement  does  thus  satisfy  justice ;  and  through 
Christ's  voluntary  offering,  the  sinner  can  be  pardoned 
and  the  law  vindicated.  The  defect  of  this  theory  lies 
in  its  not  referring  the  work  of  Christ  sufficiently  to  the 
nature  of  God,  contemplating  it  rather  in  its  moral  as- 
pects as  an  exhibition  of  the  evil  of  sin.  The  Dutch 
Arminian  divines  bring  out  more  prominently  tlie  idea 
of  sacrifice  in  the  death  of  Christ.  The  Methodist  the- 
ology asserts  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  strongly,  e.  g. 
Watson:  '*  Satisfiiction  [by  the  death  of  Christ]  by 


Christ  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  merely  fit  and  wise 
expedient  of  government  (to  which  Grotius  leans  too 
much),  for  this  may  imply  that  it  was  one  of  many 
other  possible  expedients,  though  the  best;  whereas 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  everywhere  in  Scripture  repre- 
sented as  necessary  to  human  salvation,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  concluded  that  no  alternative  existed  but  that  of 
exchanging  a  righteous  government  for  one  careless 
and  relaxed,  to  the  dishonor  of  the  divine  attributes, 
and  the  sanctioning  of  moral  dborder,  or  the  uphold- 
ing of  such  government  by  the  personal  and  extreme 
punishment  of  every  offender,  or  else  the  acceptance 
of  the  vicarious  death  of  an  infinitely  dignified  and 
glorious  being,  through  whom  pardon  should  be  of- 
fered, and  in  whose  hands  a  process  for  the  moral  res- 
toration of  the  lapsed  should  be  placed.  The  humilia* 
tion,  sufferings,  and  death  of  such  a  being  did  most 
obviously  demonstrate  the  righteous  character  and  ad- 
ministration of  God ;  and  if  the  greatest  means  we  can 
conceive  was  employed  fi>r  this  end,  then  we  may  safe- 
ly conclude  that  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  for- 
giveness of  sin  could  not  have  been  demonstrated  by 
inferior  means ;  and  as  God  cannot  cease  to  be  a  right- 
eous governor,  man  in  that  case  could  have  had  no 
hope**  (Watson,  Tkeol,  Inglitutet,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  xx). 
The  Arminian  theology  did  nevertheless  maintain 
that  God  is  fhse,  not  necessitated  as  moral  governor, 
and  that  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  has  reference  to  the 
general  justice  of  God,  and  not  to  his  distributive  jus- 
tice. The  Methodist  theology  also  brings  out  promi- 
nently the  hoe  of  God,  which  is  organic  and  eternal  In 
him — his  essential  nature— as  the  source  of  redemp- 
tion, and  holds  that  the  flree  manifbstation  of  the  divine 
love  is  under  no  law  of  necessity.  Even  Ebrard,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  modem  writers  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  sets  this  forth  as  a  great  ser\ioe  rendered  to 
theology  by  the  Arminians  (Ebrard,  Lehre  der  siellvepm 
trttenden  Genugthuung^  Kdnigsb.  1857,  p.  25 ;  compare 
also  Warren,  in  Methoditt  Quarterly,  July,  1866, 890  sq. ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  Shedd,  Hittory  ofDoctrineij  bk. 
V,  ch.  V ;  and  his  Discounet  and  £ssay$^  294).  Hill 
(Calvinist),  in  his  Lectures  on  Divinity  (bk.  iv,  ch.  iii), 
appears  to  adopt  the  Grotian  theory. 

Extent  of  the  Atonement. — One  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  the  modem  Church  with  regard  to  the 
atonement  is  that  of  its  extent,  viz.  whether  the  bene- 
fits of  Christ's  death  were  intended  by  God  to  extend 
to  the  whole  human  race,  or  only  to  a  part.  The  for- 
mer view  is  called  universal  or  general  atonement; 
the  latter,  particular,  or  limited.  What  is  called  the 
strict  school  of  Calvinists  holds  the  latter  doctrine,  ns 
stated  in  the  Westminster  Confession.  "As  God  hath 
appointed  the  elect  unto  glon',  so  hath  he,  by  the  eter- 
nal and  most  f^ee  purpose  of  Ms  will,  foreordained  all 
the  means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are  elect- 
ed, being  fallen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed  by  Christ ;  are 
effectually  called  unto  faith  in  Christ  by  his  Spirit 
working  in  due  season ;  are  justified,  adopted,  sancti- 
fied, and  kept  by  his  power  through  faith  unto  salva^ 
tion.  Neither  are  any  other  redeemed  by  Christ, 
effectually  called,  justified,  adopted,  sanctified,  and 
saved,  tut  the  elect  only'*  (ch.  iii,  §  6 ;  comp.  also  ch. 
viH,  §§  5  and  8).  The  so-called  moderate  (or  modem) 
Calvinists,  the  Arminians,  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  general  or  universal  atonement.  See  Calvinism. 
The  advocates  of  a  limited  atonement  maintain  that 
the  atonement  cannot  properly  be  considered  apart 
flrom  its  actual  application,  or  from  the  intention  of  the 
author  in  regard  to  its  application ;  that  in  strictness 
of  speech,  the  death  of  Christ  is  not  an  atonement  to 
any  until  it  be  applied;  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
Lamb  of  God  are  therefore  truly  vicarious,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  Christ,  in  suffering,  became  a  real  substi- 
tute for  his  people,  was  charged  with  their  sins,  and 
bore  the  punishment  of  them,  and  thus  has  mad^ 
and  complete  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  in  h 
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all  who  shall  ever  believe  on  him ;  that  this  atonement 
will  eventually  be  applied  to  all  for  whom  in  the  divine 
intention  It  was  made,  or  to  all  to  whom  God  in  his 
jK>vereignty  has  been  pleased  to  decree  its  application. 
But  they  believe  that  although  the  atonement  is  to 
1)0  properly  considered  as  exactly  commensurate  with 
its  intended  appUcaiion,  yet  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
did  offer  a  sacrifice  sufficient  in  its  intrinsic  value  to 
expiate  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  and  that,  if  it  had 
been  the  pleasure  of  God  to  apply  it  to  every  individ- 
ual, the  whole  human  race  would  have  been  saved  by 
its  immeasurable  worth.  They  hold,  therefore,  that, 
on  the  ground  of  the  infinite  value  of  the  atonement, 
the  offer  of  salvation  can  be  consistently  and  sincerely 
made  to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel,  assuring  them  that 
if  they  will  believe  they  shall  be  saved ;  whereas,  if 
they  wilfully  reject  the  overtures  of  mercy,  they  will 
increase  their  guilt  and  aggravate  their  damnation. 
At  the  same  time,  as  they  believe,  the  Scriptures  plain- 
ly teach  that  the  will  and  disposition  to  comply  with 
this  condition  depends  upon  the  sovereign  gift  of  God, 
and  that  the  actual  compliance  is  secured  to  those  only 
for  whom,  in  the  divine  counsel?,  the  atonement  was 
specifically  intended.  The  doctrine,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  so  as  to  make  sal- 
vation attainable  by  all  men,  is  maintained,  first  and 
chiefly,  on  scriptural  ground,  viz.  that,  according  to 
the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  the  atonemeni  of  Chritt 
cpoff  made/or  all  men.  The  advocates  of  this  view  ad- 
dace,  (1.)  Passages  which  erprtBd^  declare  the  doc- 
trine, [a]  Those  which  say  that  Christ  died  ''for  all 
men,**  and  speak  of  his  death  as  an  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  [b]  Those  which  attribute 
an  equal  extent  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  fall.  (2.)  Passages  which  itecessarii^  impfy  the 
doctrine,  viz. :  [a]  Those  which  declare  that  Christ 
died  not  only  for  those  that  are  saved,  but  for  those 
who  do  or  may  perish.  [6]  Those  which  make  it  the 
daty  of  men  to  believe  the  Gospel,  and  place  them  un- 
der guilt  and  the  penalty  of  death  fcr  rejecting  it.  [c] 
Those  in  which  men's  failure  to  obtain  salvation  is 
placed  to  the  account  of  their  own  opposing  wills,  and 
made  wliolly  their  own  fault.  (See  the  argument  in 
full,  on  the  Arminian  side,  in  Watson,  Theol.  Inttitvtet, 
ii,  284  sq. ;  Storr  and  Flatt,  Bibl,  Theolcffy,  Ik.  iv,  pt. 
ii ;  Fletcher,  Worh,  ii,  63  et  al.)  The  Arminian  doc- 
trine is  summed  up  in  the  declaration  that  Christ  "  ob- 
tained (impetravit)  for  all  men  by  his  death  reconcili- 
ation and  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  upon  this  con- 
dition, that  none  actually  possess  and  enjoy  this  for- 
giveness of  sins  except  believers' '  {A  eta  Sjfnod,  Rfmcmt. 
pt.  ii,  p.  280 ;  Nicholls,  Arminianigm  and  Calvlhitm^  p. 
114  sq.).  It  has  been  asserted  (e.  g.  by  Amyraut,  q.  v.) 
that  Calvin  himself  held  to  general  redemption ;  and 
certainly  his  language  in  his  Comm.  in  Job,  iii,  15, 16, 
and  in  1  Tim.  ii,  5,  seems  fairly  to  assert  the  doctrine. 
Comp.  Fletcher,  Works  (N.  Y.  ed.  ii,  71) ;  but  see  also 
Cunningham,  The  Jteformert  (Essay  vii).  As  to  the 
variations  of  the  Calvinistic  confessions,  see  Hagen- 
bach,  Uisiory  of  Docirinei,  §  249.  In  the  French  Be- 
formed  Church,  the  divines  of  Saumnr,  Camero,  Amy- 
raldus,  and  Placseus  maintained  universal  grace  (see 
the  articles  on  these  names).  The  English  divines  who 
attended  the  Synod  of  Dort  (Hall,  Hales,  DaVenant) 
sll  advocated  general  atonement,  in  which  they  were 
followed  by  Baxter  {Univenal  Redemption ;  Methodvs 
Theciogim ;  Orme,  Life  of  Baiter,  ii,  64).  The  most 
able  advocate  of  universal  g^ce  in  the  17th  century 
was  John  Goodwin,  Redemption  Redeemed,  1650  (see 
Jackson,  Life  of  Goodvin,  1828). 

On  the  other  hand,  Owen,  the  so-called  strict  Cal- 
vinists  of  England,  and  the  Old- School  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America,  adhere  to  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, interpreting  it  as  maintaining  limited  atonement. 
Their  doctrine  on  the  whole  subject  in  substance  is, 
thai  the  atonement  was  made  and  intended  only  for 
the  elect ;  and  that  its  necessity  with  respect  to  them 


arose  out  of  the  eternal  justice  of  God,  which  required 
that  ever}'  individual  should  receive  his  due  desert; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
the  endurance  of  punishment  equivalent  in  amount  of 
suffering,  if  not  identical  in  nature  (as  Owen  main- 
tains) with  that  to  which  the  elect  were  exposed ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  meritorious  obedience  of  Christ  in 
fulfilling  the  law  imputes  a  righteousness  to  those  for 
whom  the  atonement  secures  salvation,  which  gives 
them  a  claim  to  the  reward  of  righteousness  in  ever- 
lasting life.  1  he  differences  of  view  in  the  two  divis- 
ions of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  America  ere  thua 
sUted  liy  Dr.  Duffield :  ''  Old-School  Presbyterians 
regard  the  satisfaction  rendered  to  the  justice  of  God 
by  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ  as  explicable 
npon  principles  of  jnstice  recognised  among  men  in 
strict  judiciary  procedures.  While  they  concede  that 
there  is  grace  on  the  part  of  God  in  its  application  to 
the  believer,  inasmuch  as  he  has  provided  in  Christ  a 
substitute  for  him,  they  nevertheless  insist  that  he  is 
pardoned  and  justified  of  God  as  judge,  and  as  matter 
of  right  and  strict  justice  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  inas- 
mucl^  as  his  claims  against  him  have  all  been  met  and 
satitificd.by  his  surety.  The  obligations  in  the  Lond 
having  been  discharged  by  his  fecurit}',  the  judge, 
according  to  this  view,  is  bound  to  give  sentence  of 
release  and  acquittal  to  the  original  failing  party,  the 
grace  shown  being  in  the  acceptance  of  the  substitute. 
Their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  divine  justice,  exer- 
cised in  the  pardon  and  justification  of  the  sinner  be- 
cause of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  are  all  taken  from 
the  transactions  of  a  court  of  law.  New-School  Pres- 
byterians, equally  with  the  Old,  concede  the  grace  of 
God  in  the  substitution  of  Christ,  the  whole  work  of 
his  redemption  to  be  the  development  of  *  the  exceed- 
ing riches  of  his  grace  in  his  kindness  toward  os 
through  Jesus  Christ  ;*  but  they  prefer  to  regard  and 
speak  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  his  obedience  and 
death,  by  which  he  satisfied  the  justice  of  God  for  our 
sins,  as  the  great  expedient  and  governmental  proee- 
dure  adopted  by  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  of  earth 
in  his  character  of  chief  executive,  the  governor  of 
the  universe,  in  order  to  magnify  his  law  and  make  it 
honorable,  rather  than  as  a  juridical  plea  to  obtain  a 
sentence  in  court  for  discharging  an  accused  party  on 
trial*'  iBUdiotheca  Sacra,  xx,  618). 

The  doctrine  of  Payne,  Wardlaw,  Pye  Smith,  and 
other  so-called  moderate  Cahinists  in  England,  and  of 
many  in  America,  is  in  substance  that  the  atonement 
consists  in  "  that  satisfaction  for  sin  which  was  ren- 
dered to  God  as  moral  governor  of  the  world  by  the 
obedience  unto  death  of  his  son  Jesus  Christ.  This 
satisfaction  preserves  the  authority  of  the  moral  gov- 
ernment of  God,  and  yet  enables  him  to  forgive  sin- 
ners. That  this  forgiveness  could  not  be  given  by 
God  without  atonement  constitutes  its  necessity.  The 
whole  contents  of  Christ's  earthly  existence,  embra- 
cing both  his  active  and  passive  obedience — a  distinct 
tion  which  is  unsupported  by  the  Word  of  God — must 
be  regarded  as  contributing  to  the  atonement  which 
he  made.  As  to  the  *  extent'  of  the  atonement,  there 
is  a  broad  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  ntfteien^ 
Of  of  the  atonement  and  its  efficiency.  It  may  be  true 
that  Jehovah  did  not  intend  to  exercise  that  influence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  all  which  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  salvation  of  any  one ;  but  as  the  atonement 
was  to  become  the  basis  of  moral  government,  it  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  one  of  infinite  worth,  and 
so  in  itself  adequate  to  the  salvation  of  all."  In  New 
England  the  younger  Edwards  (f  1801)  modified  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  representing  it, 
as  the  Arminians  do,  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  gener- 
al justice,  and  not  to  the  distributive  justice  of  God. 
Among  American  Calvinistic  divines  Dr.  £.  D.  Gril^ 
fin  holds  a  very  hiKh  place.  His  ''UumbU  Atiempi 
to  reconcile  the  Differences  of  Christian"  was  repub- 
lished by  Dr.  £•  A.  Park  in  1850,  in  a  volume  of  es- 
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iftys  on  the  atonement  by  eminent  New  England  di- 
vines. A  summary  of  it  ia  given  in  the  BlbHotheca 
Sacra  for  Jan.  1858,  and  is  noticed  in  the  AfethodUt 
Quarterly,  April,  1858,  p.  311.  >'  Dr.  Griffin  held  that 
the  atonement  was  not  a  literal  suffering  of  the  penal- 
ty, nor  a  literal  satisfaction  of  the  distribotiye  justice 
of  God,  nor  a  literal  removal  of  our  desert  of  eternal 
death,  nor  a  literal  surplusage  of  Christ's  meritorious 
peiBonal  obedience  becomin::;  our  imputed  obedience. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  atonement  was  a  divine  meth- 
od by  which  the  literal  suffering  of  the  penalty  might 
be  dispensed  with,  by  which  government  could  l>e  sus- 
tained and  honored  without  inflicting  distributive  jus- 
tice, by  which  the  acceplora  of  the  worlc  might  be  saved 
without  the  removal  of  their  intrinsic  desert  of  hell ; 
and  all  this  without  imputing  Christ^s  personal  obedi- 
ence as  our  personal  obedience,  but  by  Christ  obtain- 
ing a  meritorious  right  to  save  us,  as  bis  own  exceed- 
ing great  reward  from  God.*'  The  article  named  in 
the  BihUotheca  8<xra  contains  a  valuable  sketch  of 
the  rise  of  the  **  Edwardean  theory  of  the  atonement," 
and  sums  up  that  theory  itself  as  follows:  **1.  Our 
Lord  suffered  pains  which  were  substituted  for  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  may  be  called  punishment  in 
the  more  general  sense  of  that  word,  but  were  not, 
'  strictly  and  literally,  the  penalty  which  the  law  had 
threatened.  2.  The  sufferings  of  our  Lord  satisfied 
the  general  justice  of  God,  but  did  not  satisfy  his  dis- 
tributive justice.  8.  The  humiliation,  pains,  and  death 
of  our  Redeemer  were  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the 
punishment  threatened  in  the  moral  law,  and  thus 
they  satisfied  Him  who  is  determined  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  this  law,  but  they  did  not  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  law  itself  for  our  punishment  4.  The  active 
obedience,  viewed  as  the  holiness  of  Christ,  was  hon- 
orable to  the  law,  but  was  not  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion performed  by  our  substitute,  and  then  transferred 
and  imputed  to  us,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of 
the  law  for  our  own  active  obedience.  The  last  three 
statements  are  sometimes  comprehended  in  the  more 
general  proposition  that  the  atonement  was  equal,  in 
the  meaning  and  spirit  of  it,  to  the  payment  of  our 
debts ;  but  it  was  not  literally  the  payment  of  either 
our  debt  of  obedience  or  our  debt  of  punishment,  or 
any  other  debt  which  we  owed  to  law  or  distributive 
justice.  Therefore,  5.  The  law  and  the  distributive 
justice  of  God,  although  honored  by  the  life  and  death 
of  Christ,  will  yet  eternally  demand  the  punishment 
of  every  one  who  has  sinned.  6.  The  atonement  ren- 
dered it  consistent  and  desirable  fur  God  to  save  all 
who  exercise  evangelical  faith,  yet  it  did  not  render  it 
obligatory  in  him,  in  distributive  justice,  to  save  them. 
7.  The  atonement  was  designed  for  the  welfare  of  all 
men,  to  make  the  eternal  salvation  of  all  men  possible, 
to  remove  all  the  obstacles  which  the  honor  of  the 
law  and  of  distributive  justice  presented  against  the 
salvation  of  the  non-elect  as  well  as  the  elect  8.  The 
atonement  does  not  constitute  the  reason  why  some 
men  are  regenerated  and  others  not,  but  this  reason  is 
found  only  in  the  sovereign,  electing  will  of  God : 
'Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  go^  in  thy  sight* 
9.  The  atonement  is  useful  on  men's  account,  and  in 
order  to  furnish  new  motives  to  holiness;  but  it  is 
necessary  on  God*s  account,  and  in  order  to  enable 
him,  as  a  consistent  ruler,  to  pardon  any,  even  the 
smallest  sin,  and  therefore  to  bestow  on  sinners  any, 
even  the  smallest  fkvor."  That  this  so-called  **£d- 
wardean  theory"  is  in  substance  the  Arminian  theory, 
is  shown  by  Dr.  Warren  in  the  Methodut  Quarterly  for 
July,  18e0.  See  also  Fiske,  The  New  EngUmd  Theolo- 
gy (iBibSotheea  Sacra,  1865,  p.  677). 

As  to  minor  forms  of  opinion  we  muf^t  l>e  very  brief. 
The  orthodox  Quakers  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  aton- 
ing death  of  Christ,  but  not  the  full  Anselmic  doc- 
trine of  satisfiiction ;  thus  W.  Penn :  "  We  cannot  say 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were  a  strict  and 
rigid  satisfaction  for  that  eternal  death  and  miseiy 


due  to  man  for  sin  and  transgression.  As  Christ  died 
for  sin,  so  we  must  die  to  sin,  or  we  cannot  be  saved 
by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ"  Barclay 
treats  redemption  as  twofold :  one  wrought  out  in  the 
body  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  the  other  wrought  in  man 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ  (Apol,  Thee,  vii,  3) .  Z  inzendorf 
and  the  Moravians  made  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  in 
its  more  internal  connection  with  the  Christian  life, 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  but  at  the  same  time  gave 
to  it  a  certain  sensuous  aspect  On  mystical  grounds, 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  was  altogether  rejected  by 
Swedenborg.  Kant  assigned  to  the  death  of  Christ 
only  a  symbolioo- moral  significance:  **Man  must, 
after  all,  deliver  himself.  A  substitution,  in  tlie 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  take  place ;  moral 
liabilities  are  not  transmissible  like  debts.  The  sin- 
ner who  refbrms  suffers,  as  does  the  impenitent ; 
but  the  former  suffers  willingly  for  the  sake  of  vir- 
tue. Now  wliat  takes  place  internally  in  the  re- 
pentant sinner  takes  place  in  Christ,  as  the  personi- 
fication of  the  idea  of  suffering  for  sin.  In  the  death 
which  he  suffered  once  for  all,  he  represents  for  all 
mankind  what  the  new  man  talces  upon  himself  while 
the  old  man  is  dying'*  {Religion  itmerhalb  d.  Grtnzen 
d.  UioMM  Vemumjlt  p.  87,  cited  by  Hagenbach,  j^ts- 
tory  of  Doctrines,  §  SCO).  The  Kationalists  of  Ger- 
many lost  sight  even  of  the  symbolical  in  the  merely 
moral,  bnt  De  Wette  made  the  symbolical  more  prom- 
inent Schleiermacher  represented  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  as  vicarion.*,  but  not  as  making  satisfaction; 
and  his  obedience  as  making  satisfaction,  but  not  as 
vicarious.  He  held  that  "  the  redeeming  and  atoning 
principle  is  not  the  single  fact  tliat  Christ  died,  but 
the  vital  union  of  man  with  Christ.  By  means  of 
thia  vital  union,  man  appropriates  the  righteousness 
of  Christ"  (Schleiermacher,  Chrieil,  Glaube,  ii,  lOd, 
128,  cited  by  Hagenbach,  1.  c).  The  Hegelian  tpec^ 
ulaUve  school  of  German  theology  regards  the  death 
of  the  God-man  as  "the  cessation  of  being  another 
(Auf  heben  des  Anderssein),  and  tbe  necessary  return 
of  the  life  of  God,  which  had  assumed  a  finite  form, 
into  the  sphere  of  the  infinite."  Some  of  the  strict  sn- 
pematuralists  (e.  g.  Stier)  find  fault  with  the  theory 
of  Anselm,  and  endeavor  to  substitute  for  it  one  which 
they  regard  as  more  scriptural;  and  in  1856,  even 
among  the  strict  Lutherans  of  Germany,  a  controversy 
arose  on  this  doctrine  which  is  at  present  (18G6)  not  yet 
ended ;  Prof.  Hofmann,  in  Krlangen,  rejects  the  idea 
of  vicarious  satisfaction,  which  is  defended  by  Prof. 
Philippi  and  others.  Schneider,  in  Sivd,  ti.  Krit.  Sept 
18G0,  shows  clearly  that  Ansclm's  doctrine  is  that  of 
the  Lutheran  as  well  as  of  the  Reformed  Church,  in 
opposition  to  Hofmann,  who  maintains  that  his  view 
accords  with  the  church  doctrine  as  well  as  with 
Scripture.  See  also  Smith*s  Hagenbach,  lliet,  o/DoC' 
trinee,  §  800,  and  the  references  there  given.  The  mod- 
em Unitarian  view  may  perhaps  be  safely  gathered, 
in  its  best  form,  from  the  following  statement  of  one 
of  its  ablest  writers :  **  *  There  is  one  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.*  This 
can  only  refer  to  unrivalled  pre-eminence,  not  to  ex- 
clusive function.  For  all  higher  minds  do,  in  fact, 
mediate  between  their  less  gifted  fellow-creatures  and 
the  great  realities  of  the  invisible  world.  This  *  one* 
is  a  human  mediator,  *the  man  Christ  Jesus;'  not  a 
being  from  another  sphere,  an  angel,  or  a  God,  but  a 
brother  from  the  bosom  of  our  own  human  family. 
'  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  aW  who  embrace  his 
offers  and  will  hearken  to  liis  voice.  He  brings  fVom 
God  a  general  summons  to  repent,  and  with  that  he 
conveys,  through  ftiith,  a  spiritual  power  to  shake  off 
the  bondage  of  sin,  and  put  on  the  freedom  of  a  new 
heart  and  a  new  life.  Ho  is  a  deliverer  from  the  pow- 
er of  sin  and  the  fear  of  death.  This  is  the  end  of  bis 
mediation.  This  is  the  redemption  of  which  he  paid 
the  price.  His  death,  cheerfully  met  in  the  inevitab?^ 
sequence  of  faithful  duty,  was  only  one  among  taf 
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Unks  in  tho  chain  of  instrnmentalities  by  which  that 
deliTeranco  was  effbcted.  It  was  a  proof  snch  as  could 
be  gi%*en  in  no  other  way  of  trust  in  God  and  immor- 
tality, of  fidelity  to  duty,  and  of  love  for  mankind.  In 
those  who  earnestly  contemplated  it  and  saw  all  that 
it  implied,  it  awoke  a  tender  response  of  gratitude  and 
confidence  which  softened  the  obdurate  heart,  and 
opened  it  to  serious  impressions  tad  the  quickening 
influences  of  a  religious  spirit"  (Tayler,  ChrUtitm  At- 
peeU  of  Faith  and  Duty). 

The  semi-infidelity  which  has  recently  sprung  up  in 
high  places  in  the  Church  of  England,  so  far  as  it  re- 
fers to  the  atonement,  may  be  represented  by  Jowett 
as  follows:  **The  only  sacrifice,  atonement,  or  satis- 
faction with  which  the  Christian  has  to  do  is  a  moral 
and  spiritual  one ;  not  the  pouring  out  of  blood  upon 
the  earth,  but  the  living  sacrifice  *  to  do  thy  will,  O 
God  ;*  in  which  the  believer  has  part  as  well  as  his 
Lord ;  about  the  meaning  of  which  there  can  be  no 
more  question  in  our  day  than  there  was  in  the  first 


ages 
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Heathen  and  Jewish  sacrifices  rather  show 


us  what  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not,  than  what  it 
was.  They  are  the  dim,  vague,  rude,  almost  barbar- 
ous expression  of  that  want  in  human  nature  which 
has  received  satisfaction  in  him  only.  Men  are  aAraid 
of  something;  they  wish  to  give  away  something; 
they  feel  themselves  bound  by  something ;  the  fear  is 
done  away,  the  gift  oflered,  the  obligation  fulfilled  in 
Christ.  Such  fears  and  desires  can  no  more  occupy 
their  souls ;  they  are  i^ree  to  lead  a  better  life ;  they 
•re  at  the  end  of  the  old  world,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  one.  The  work  of  Christ  is  set  forth  in 
Scripture  under  many  different  figures,  lest  we  should 
rest  in  one  only.  His  death,  for  instanoe,  is  described 
as  a  ransom.  He  will  set  the  captives  firee.  Ransom 
is  deliverance  to  the  captive.  '  Whosoever  commlt- 
teth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin.'  Christ  delivers  from 
sin.  '  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  firee^  ye  shall  be  free 
indeed.'  To  whom  ?  for  what  was  the  ransom  paid  ? 
are  questions  about  which  Scripture  is  silent,  to  which 
reason  refuses  to  answer"  (Jowett,  On  St,  Pavtt  EpU- 
tletj  ti,  568).  See  also  E$9ay$  and  Revietet;  Replie$  to 
Enayn  and  Remettg;  Aids  to  Faith  (all  republished  in 
New  York).  Maurice  {Thech^cai  Euayt;  Doctrine  of 
Sacrifice;  Tracts  for  Priests  and  People)  is  uncertain 
and  obscure  in  this,  as  in  other  points  of  theology  (see 
Rigg,  Anglican  Theol  ggf  and  Bibliotheca  Sacra^  1865, 
659).  The  so-called  Broad  School,  in  the  Church  of 
England,  tends  to  eviscerate  the  atonement  of  all 
meaning  except  as  a  moral  illustration  or  example. 
Dr.  Bushnell  (of  Hartford)  has  set  forth  some  of  the  old 
heresies  in  very  attractive  style  in  his  God  in  Christ 
(1849),  and  Vicarious  Sacrifice  (1865).  In  the  former 
work  he  distinguishes  throe  forms  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement — '*the  Protestant  form,  which  takes  the 
ritualistic  (objective)  side  of  the  Gospel,  but  turns  it 
into  a  human  dogma;  the  speculative^  or  philosophic 
form,  identifying  atonement  with  reconciliation  of 
men  unto  God,  one  of  the  varieties  of  which  is  the 
Unitarian  doctrine,  which  *  pumps  out*  the  contents 
of  these  holy  forms ;  and  the  Romish  form,  which  pass- 
es beyond  the  ritual,  objective  view,  and  Judaizes  or 
paganizes  it  by  dealing  with  blood  as  a  real  and  mi- 
raculous entitv."  In  the  later  work  he  makes  **the 
sacrifice  and  cross  of  Christ  his  simple  duty,  and  not 
any  superlative,  optional  kind  of  good,  outside  of  all 
the  common  principles  of  virtue.  ...  It  is  only  just 
as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  the  highest  law  of  right 
required  it  to  be."  He  holds  that  Christ  did  not  sat- 
isfy, by  his  own  suffering,  the  violated  justice  of  God. 
Christ  did  not  come  to  the  world  to  die,  but  died  sim- 
ply because  he  was  here ;  there  was  nothing  penal  in 
the  agony  and  the  cross ;  the  importance  of  the  ph3rs- 
ical  sufferings  of  Christ  consists  to  us  not  in  what  they 
are,  but  in  what  they  express  or  morally  signify; 
Christ  is  not  a  ground,  but  a  power  of  justification ; 
tad  the  Hebrew  sacrifices  were  not  types  of  Christ  to 


them  who  worshiped  in  them,  but  were  only  necessaxy 
as  types  of  Christian  language  (see  Methodist  Quarter- 
/jr,  Jan.  1851,  p.  114 ;  American  Prethfft,  Redew^  Jan. 
1866,  p.  162).  A  view  somewhat  similar  to  Bushncll^a 
is  given  by  Schultz,  Begriffd.  stettvertretenden  Leideng 
(Basel,  18G4).     See  N,  Brit,  Rev,  June,  1867,  art.  iii. 

III.  Literature, — For  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  see  Zlegler,  Hist,  dogm,  de  Redemptione 
(Getting.  1791) ;  Baur,  Lehre  v,  d,  VersShnunp  (T&bing. 
1888,  8vo) ;  Thomasius,  JlisL  dogm,  de  Obed,  Chrisli  Ac- 
tlva  (Erian?.  1845) ;  Cotta,  De  Hist,  Doet,  de  Redenipt. 
(in  Gerhard's  Loci,  t.  iv,  p.  105  sq.) ;  Hagenbach,  las' 
tory  of  Doctrines;  Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines^  bk.  v ; 
Neander,  Planting  and  Training,  bk.  vi,  ch.  i ;  Ibid. 
Hilary  of  Doctrines;  Cunningham,  Historiccd  TheoUh- 
gy,  vol.  ii^  ch.  xxiv;  Beck,  DogmengesdndUe^  p.  199 
sq. ;  Knapp,  Theology,  §  cx-cxvi ;  Hase,  Dogmatik,  $ 
149;  Wilaon^Historical  Sketch  of  Opinions  on  the  A  tome- 
meiU  (Philadel.  1817);  Gasr,  Ceschiehte  d,  Prot,  Dcp- 
maUk  (Berlin,  1854-66,  8  vols.);  Heppe,  Dogmatik  d, 
Evang,  Ref,  Kirche,  loc.  xviii ;  Weber,  Vom  Zome  Goi- 
tes,  1862  (with  prefkce  by  Delitzsch,  containing  a  good 
condensed  history  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement). — ^On 
the  doctrine  ofatonement,  besides  the  books  on  systemat- 
ic theology  and  the  works  named  in  the  course  of  this  ar- 
ticle, soe  Leblanc,  Gewugthmtng  Christi  (Gicssen,  1733, 
8vo);  Ldffler,  i)ie  Kroft/.  (^mt/^Auicfi^sMre  (1796, 8vo- 
opposes  vicarious  atonement);  Tholuck,  Ltkre  v,  <f. 
sinde  und  v,  Versdhner;  Thomasius,  Christ*  Person  und 
Werk,  t,  iii ;  Sykes,  Scriptural  Doctrine  ofReden^um 
(Lond.  175^  8vo);  Kienlen,  De  Christi  Satisfact,  Vi- 
carkx  (Argent.  1889) ;  Edwards,  Necessity  of  Satisfao- 
Hon  for  S^n  (Works,  vol.  ti).;  Baur,  On  GroUan  Theo- 
ry^ transL  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  ix,  259;  Coleridge, 
A  ids  to  Refiection,  and  review  in  Am,  Bib.  Repos.  July, 
1844;  Baxter,  Universal  Redemption  (1^0);  Goodwin, 
Redemption  Redeemed  (1650,  8vo) ;  and  in  Dunn,  6'ood^ 
tnVs  Theology  (Lond.  1886, 12mo ;  also  in  Goodwin's 
Exposition  of  Rom,  ix,  1663,  8vo);  Owen,  Works,  voL 
V,  vi  (reply  to  Goodwin) ;  Home,  Extent  nf  the  Death 
of  Christ  (reply  to  Owen,  1650) ;  Barrow,  Works  (S,Y, 
cd.  ii,  77  sq.) ;  Stillingfieet,  Cn  Christ's  Satisfaction 
(maintains  the  view  of  Grotius ;  Works,  vol.  iii) ;  Ma- 
goe.  On  Atonement  and  Sacrifice  (Lond.  1832,  5th  ed. 
8  vols.  8vo):  J.  Pye  Smith,  On  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ 
(Lond.  1818, 8vo) ;  Jenkyn,  On  the  Extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment (Lond.  1842, 3d  ed.  8vo ;  Boston,  12mo);  Syming- 
ton, On  Atonement  and  Intercession  (New  York,  12mo); 
Shinn,  On  Salvation  (PbikdeL  8vo);  Trench,  Hulsean 
Lectures  (1846),  and  Five  Sermons;  Gilbert,  The  Chrio- 
tian  Atonement  (London,  1852,  8vo);  Wardlaw,  Dis- 
courses on  the  Atonement;  Marshall,  Catholic  Doctrine 
of  Redemption,  in  answer  to  Wardlaw  (Glasgow,  1844, 
8vo) ;  Beman,  Christ  the  only  Sacrifice  (N.  T.  1844^ 
12mo) ;  reviewed  in  Princeton  Rev,  xvii,  84,  and  Meth. 
Quarterly,  vii,  879 ;  Penrose,  Moral  Principle  of  the 
Atonement  (London,  1848,  8vo,  maintains  the  natural 
avaUableness  of  repentance) ;  Thomson  (Bp.  of  Glou- 
cester), Bampton  Lecture,  1853;  Oxenham  (Roman 
Catholic),  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  (Lond.  1865, 8vo>; 
J.  M*L.  Campbell,  Nature  of  the  Atonement  (1856; 
makes  atonement  a  moral  work  of  confession  and  in- 
tercession) ;  Candlish,  On  the  A  tonement,  reply  to  Bian- 
rk»  (London,  1861) ;  Wilson,  True  Doctrine  of  Atone- 
ment (London,  1860);  Mel  lor.  Atonement  in  Relation  to 
Pardon  (I860);  Kern,  The  Atonement  (Lond.  1860); 
M'llvaine,  The  Atonement  (Lond.  1860) ;  Solly,  Doe^ 
trine  of  Atonement  (Lond.  1861) ;  Shedd,  Discourses  and 
Essays,  272  sq.  (Andover,  1862);  various  arUclea  in 
the  Prinotton  Review  and  Bibliotheca  Sitcra  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  controversy  within  the  Calvinistic  rchool 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement ;  also 
Barnes,  The  Atonement  (Philadel.  1859),  reviewed  in 
Princeton  Rev,  July,  1859.  For  the  Methodist  view, 
Methodist  Quarterly,  1846,  p.  892;  1847,  p.  882,  414; 
1860,  887 ;  1861,  658 ;  and  Dr.  Whedon's  artide  on 
Methodist  theology,  £J&^ik*oa  5acra,  1862,  266.    For 
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Unitarian  viows,  Ckriglkm  Emmuier,  i,  867;  ztIU, 
142;  xxviii,  68;  zxxiv,  146;  xxxvi,  831;  xzxvii, 
408.    S«e  Expiation;  RBDBxmoN;  Satupaction. 

ATONEMENT,  DAT  OF  (p'«'?toW?  tDl%  yom  Ikak^ 
kippurim\  day  qftkeexpiaticns;  Sept.  tijiina  t|(Xacr/ioS, 
Yulg.  dies  expiationum  or  dieipropUiatiom»\  the  Jewbh 
day  of  annual  expiation  for  national  sin.  In  tlie  Tal- 
mud this  day  is  called  nVi^ft  ^*^?^^  ffreaifasting,  and 
ao  in  Philo,  vfioriiaQ  ioprii  {Lib,  de  Sept,  v,  47,  ed. 
Tanchn.) ;  and  in  Acts  xxvii,  9,  >|  v^vnia.  The  Tal- 
mndical  writers,  however,  often  designate  it  merely  as 

fiC^i*^,  THK  day;  a  oireumstanoe  which  has  saggested 
to  some  commentators  the  notion  that  by  tfftipa  (Heb. 
▼U,  37)  the  apostle  intended  this  aionemeni  day. 
Though  perhaps  originally  meant  as  a  temporary  day 
of  exi^ation  for  the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  (as  some 
would  infer  Arom  Exod.  xxxiii),  yet  it  was  permanent- 
ly instituted  by  Moses  as  a  day  of  atonement  for  sins 
in  general ;  indeed,  it  was  the  great  day  of  national 
hnmiliation,  and  the  only  one  commanded  in  the  Mo- 
saic law,  though  the  later  Jews,  in  commemoration  of 
some  disastrous  eyents,  especially  those  which  occurred 
at  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  two  temples,  insti- 
tuted a  few  more  £ist  days,  which  tliey  observed  with 
scarcely  less  rigor  and  strictness  than  the  one  ordained 
by  Moses  for  the  purpose  of  general  absolution  (Hot- 
tinger,  8oUn.  ^xpiaikmum  diei^  Tifnir.  1764).    See  Fast. 

I.  T%t  7%ne.— It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri, 
that  is,  ftom  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening 
of  the  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  See  Festival.  This  would  corre- 
spond to  the  eariy  part  of  Odolber,  See  Calksdab 
(Jkwibh).  This  great  fest,  lilce  all  others  among  the 
Jews,  commenced  at  sunset  of  the  previous  day,  and 
lasted  twenty-four  hours,  that  is,  flm  sunset  to  sun- 
set, or,  as  the  rabbins  will  have  it,  until  three  stars 
were  visible  in  the  horixon. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Day. 

II.  Commemorttfibe  Siffiiijiicatiim, — Some  have  infer- 
red from  Lev.  xvi,  1,  that  the  day  was  instituted  on 
account  of  the  sin  and  punishment  of  Nadab  and  Abi- 
hu.  Maimonides  {Mare  Nevockim^  xviii)  regards  it  as 
a  commemoration  of  tlie  day  on  which  Moses  came 
down  from  the  mount  with  the  second  tables  of  the 
law,  and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  forgiveness 
of  their  great  sin  in  worshipping  the  golden  calf 

III.  Ser^fiural  PreicHpdima  rttpectimg  it,  —  The 
node  of  its  observance  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi,  where 
it  should  be  noticed  that  in  v.  8  to  10  an  outline  of  the 
whole  ceremonial  is  given,  while  in  the  rest  of  the 
cliapter  certain  points  are  mentioned  with  more  details. 
The  victims  which  were  oflbred,  in  addition  to  those 
strictly  lielonging  to  the  special  service  of  the  day,  and 
to  those  of  the  usual  daily  sacrifice,  are  enumerated  in 
Num.  xxix,  7-11 ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  is 
«mphatlcally  enjoined  in  Lev.  xxtii,  26^82.  The  cere- 
monies were  of  a  very  laborious  cliaracter,  especially 
for  the  high-priest,  who  had  to  prepare  himself  during 
the  previous  seven  days  in  nearly  M>titary  confinement 
for  the  peculiar  services  tliat  awaited  him,  and  abstain 
during  that  period  from  all  that  could  render  him  un- 
clean, or  disturb  his  devotions.  It  was  kept  by  the 
people  as  a  s<4emn  sabbath.  They  were  commanded 
to  set  aside  all  work  and  ^*  to  afBict  their  souls,*'  under 
pain  of  being  "cut  off  from  among  the  people."  It 
was  on  this  occasion  only  that  the  hi^-priest  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

1.  Having  bathed  his  person  and  dressed  himself 
entirely  in  the  holy  white  linen  garments,  he  brought 
forward  a  young  bullock  for  a  sin<4tffering  and  a  ram 
for  a  burnt-offering,  purchased  at  his  own  cost,  on  ae- 
oount  of  btmself  and  his  family,  and  two  young  goats 
for  a  sin-offering  with  a  ram  for  a  burnt-offering,  which 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury,  on  account  of 
the  people.  He  then  presented  the  two  ^'oats  before 
the  Lord  at  the  door  ii  the  tabernacle  and  cast  lots 


upon  them.  On  one  lot  the  word  ITin**^  (I.  t,fcir  J^ 
kovak)  was  inscribed,  and  on  the  other  ^TKt3?b  (L  « 
for  AtoM/el),  He  next  sacrificed  the  young  bullock  as 
a  sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  family.  Taking  with 
him  some  of  tiie  blood  of  the  bullock,  he  filled  a  censer 
with  burning  coals  from  the  brazen  altar,  took  a  hand- 
ful of  incense,  and  entered  into  the  most  holy  place. 
He  then  threw  the  incense  upon  the  coals  and  envel- 
oped the  mercy-seat  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  Then,  dip- 
ping his  finger  into  the  blood,  he  sprinkled  it  seven 
times  before  the  mercy-seat,  eastward.  (See  Lev.  xvi, 
14.  The  EngUsh  version,'** upon  the  mercy-ficat," 
appears  to  be  opposed  to  every  Jewish  authority. 
[See  Drusius  in  loc.  hi  the  Critici  Sacri,'\  It  has,  how- 
ever  the  support  of  Ewald*s  authority.  The  Vulgate 
omits  the  clause ;  the  Sept.  follows  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Hebrew.  The  word  eastward  must  mean  either 
the  direction  in  which  the  drops  were  thrown  by  the 
priest,  or  else  on  the  eatl  aide  of  the  ark,  i.  e.  the  side 
toward  the  vail.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse  may  be 
taken  as  a  repetition  of  the  command,  for  the  saiie  of 
emphasis  on  the  number  of  sprinklings :  *' And  he  shall 
take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  sprinkle  it  before 
the  mercy-scat,  on  the  east ;  and  seren  time$  shall  he 
sprinkle  the  blood  with  his  finger  before  the  mercy- 
seat")  The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  **/ar  Jehovah'' 
had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high-priest  sprinkled 
its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock.  Going  put  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  he  purified  the  holy  plju:e,  sprinkling 
some  of  the  blood  of  both  the  victims  on  the  altar  of 
incense.  (That  the  altar  of  incense  was  thus  purified 
on  the  day  of  atonement  we  learn  expressly  from  Ex. 
XXX.  10.  Most  critics  consider  that  this  is  what  is 
spoken  of  in  Lev.  xvi,  18  and  20.  But  some  suppose 
that  it  is  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  whkh  is  referred 
to  hi  those  verses,  the  purification  of  the  altar  of  in- 
cense being  implied  in  that  of  the  holy  place  mention- 
ed in  ver.  16.  Abenesra  was  of  this  opinion  [see 
Drusius  in  loc.].  That  the  expression  **  before  the 
Lord*'  does  not  necessarily  mean  within  the  taber- 
nacle, b  evident  from  Ex.  xxix,  11.  If  the  f^olden 
altar  is  here  referred  to.  It  seems  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  the  ritual  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
brazen  altar.  But  perhaps  the  practice  spoken  of  by 
Josephus  and  in  the  Mishna  of  pouring  whi&t  remained 
of  the  mixed  blood  at  the  foot  of  the  large  altar  was 
an  ancient  one,  and  was  regarded  as  its  purification.) 
At  this  time  no  one  besides  the  hi|§h-priest  was  suffer- 
ed to  be  present  in  the  holy  place.  The  purification 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  of  the  holy  place,  bein^  thua 
completed,  the  high-priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the  bead 
of  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  **ybr  AxazeF*  had  fallen, 
and  confessed  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the  people.  The 
goat  was  then  led,  by  a  man  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
into  the  wilderness,  into  '*a  land  not  inhabit^,*'  and 
was  there  let  loose. 

2.  The  high-priest  after  this  returned  into  the  holy 
place,  bathed  himself  again,  put  on  his  usqal  garments 
of  ofllce,  and  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt-offerings, 
one  for  himself  and  one  for  the  people.  He  also  burnt 
upon  the  altar  the  fat  of  the  two  sin-oflfbrings,  while 
their  fiei^h  was  carried  away  and  burned  outside  the 
camp.  Those  who  took  away  the  flesh  and  the  man 
who  had  led  away  the  goat  had  to  bathe  their  persona 
and  wash  their  clothes  as  soon  as  their  service  was 
performed. 

The  accessory  burnt-offerings  mentioned  Num.  xxix, 
7-11,  were  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  seven  lambs,  and 
a  young  goat.  It  would  seem  that  (at  least  in  the 
tbne  of  ths  second  Temple)  these  were  offered  by  the 
high-priest  along  with  the  evening  sacrifice  (see  be- 
low, V,  7).— Smith,  s.  v. 

8.  The  ceremonies  of  worship  peculiar  to  this  day 
alone  (besides  those  which  were  common  to  it  with  all 
other  days)  were:  (1.)  Thai  the  high-priest,  in  a  atm* 
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pie  dress,  confessed  his  own  sins  and  those  of  his  fiim- 
il7,  for  the  expiation  of  which  he  offered  a  bullock, 
on  which  he  laid  them ;  (2.)  That  two  goats  were  set 
aside,  one  of  which  was  by  lot  sacrificed  to  Jehorah, 
while  the  other  (Az^vzcl),  which  was  determined  by 
lot  to  be  set  at  liberty,  was  sent  to  the  desert  burdened 
with  the  sins  of  the  people.  (3.)  On  this  day,  also,  the 
high-priest  gave  liis  blessing  to  the  whole  naUon ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  prayers  and  oth- 
er works  of  penance.  It  may  be  seen  that  in  the  spe- 
cial rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  there  is  a  natural 
gradation.  In  the  first  place,  the  high-priest  and  his 
family  are  cleansed ;  then  atonement  is  made  by  the 
purified  priest  for  the  sanctuary  and  all  contained  in 
it ;  then  (if  the  view  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
be  correct)  for  the  brazen  altar  in  the  court,  and,  last- 
ly, reconciliation  is  made  for  the  people.  —  Kitto,  s.  ▼. 

See  SiN-OPFRRIKO. 

IV.  Statement  of  JotephuM. — In  the  short  account  of 
the  ritual  of  the  day  which  is  given  by  this  Jewish 
writer  in  one  passage  (^Ant,  ill,  10,  3),  there  are  a  few 
particulars  which  are  worthy  of  notice.  His  words,  of 
course,  apply  to  the  practice  in  the  second  Temple, 
when  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  disappeared.  Ho 
states  that  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  blood  with  his 
finger  seven  times  on  the  ceiling  and  seven  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  most  holy  place,  and  seven  times  to- 
ward it  (as  it  would  appear,  outride  the  vail),  and 
round  the  golden  altar.  Then,  going  into  the  court, 
he  either  sprinkled  or  poured  the  blood  round  the  great 
altar.  He  also  informs  us  that  along  with  the  fut, 
the  kidneys,  the  top  of  the  liver,  and  the  extremities 
(ai  iKoxaO  ^^  ^®  victims  were  burned. 

y.  Rabbinical  DetaiU, — ^The  treatise  of  the  Mishna, 
entitled  Yoma^  professes  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
observances  of  the  day  according  to  the  usage  in  the 
second  Temple.  The  fbllowing  particulars  appear  ei- 
ther to  be  interesting  in  themselvas,  or  to  illustrate  the 
language  of  the  Pentateuch. 

1.  The  high-priest  himself^  dressed  In  his  colored 
official  garments,  used,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to 
p3rform  all  the  duties  of  the  ordinary'  daily  service, 
such  as  lighting  the  lamps,  presenting  the  daily  sacri- 
fices, and  offering  the  incense.  After  this  ho  bathed 
himself,  put  on  the  white  garments,  and  commenced 
the  special  rites  of  the  day.  There  is  nothing  In  the 
Old  Testament  to  render  it  improbable  tliat  thb  was 
the  original  practice. 

2.  The  high-priest  went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  four 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day :  first,  with  the  censer 
and  incense,  while  a  priest  continued  to  agitate  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  lest  it  should  coagulat3 ;  second- 
ly, with  the  blood  of  the  bullock ;  thirdly,  with  the 
blood  of  the  goat ;  fourthly,  after  having  ofifbred  the 
evening  sacrifice,  to  fetch  out  the  censer  and  the  plate 
which  had  contained  the  incense.  These  four  en- 
trances, forming,  as  they  do,  parts  of  the  one  great 
annual  rite,  are  not  opposed  to  a  reasonable  view  of 
the  statement  in  Heb.  ix,  7  (where  the  apostle  tells  us 
that  the  high-priest  entered  only  once  on  that  day, 
since  the  expression,  uiraX  tov  iviarov,  may  refer  to 
the  one  day  in  the  year  when  such  a  service  alone  took 
place),  and  that  in  Josephus  (ITar,  v,  6,  7).  Three 
of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  Vfsty  distinctly  implied  in 
Lev.  xvi,  12, 14,  and  15. 

8.  It  is  said  that  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  that 
of  the  goat  were  each  sprinkled  eight  times— once  to- 
ward the  ceiling,  and  seven  times  on  the  floor.  This 
does  not  agree  with  the  words  of  Josephus  (see  above, 
IV). 

4.  After  he  had  gone  into  the  most  holy  place  the 
third  time,  and  had  returned  into  the  holy  place,  the 
high-priest  sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  bullock  eight 
times  toward  the  vail,  and  did  the  same  with  the  blood 
of  the  goat  Having  then  mingled  the  blood  of  the 
two  victims  together  and  sprinkl^  the  altar  of  incense 
with  the  mixture,  he  came  into  the  court  and  poured 


out  what  remained  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  bumt-of^ 
fering. 

5.  Most  careftd  directions  are  given  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  high-priest  for  the  services  of  the  day. 
For  seven  days  previously  he  kept  away  from  his  own 
house  and  dwelt  in  a  chamber  appointed  for  his  use. 
This  was  to  avoid  the  accidental  causes  of  pollation 
which  he  might  meet  with  in  his  domestic  life.  But, 
to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  his  incurring  some  qd- 
deanness  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  a  deputy  was  chos- 
en who  might  act  for  him  when  the  day  came.  In 
the  treatise  of  the  Mishna  entitled  **Pirke  Aboth,"  it 
is  stated  that  no  such  mischance  ever  befell  the  high- 
priest  But  Josephus  (^Ant.  xvii,  6,  4)  relates  an  in- 
stance of  the  high-priest  Matthias,  in  the  time  of  Her- 
od the  Great,  when  his  relation,  Joseph,  took  his  place 
in  the  sacred  office.  During  the  whole  of  the  seven 
days  the  high-priest  had  to  perform  the  ordinary  sacer- 
dotal duties  of  the  daily  service  himself^  as  well  as  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement  On  the  third  day  and  on  the 
seventh  he  was  sprinkled  with  the  ashes  of  the  red 
heifer,  in  order  to  cleanse  him  in  the  event  of  his  hav- 
ing touched  a  dead  body  without  knowing  it  On  tiie 
seventh  day  he  was  also  required  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
beforo  the  elders  that  ho  would  alter  nothing  wliatev- 
er  in  tho  accustomed  rites  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
(This,  according  to  the  **  Jerusalem  Gemara"  on  Tama 
[quoted  by  Lightfoot],  was  instituted  in. consequence 
of  an  innovation  of  the  Sadducean  party,  who  had  di- 
rected the  high-priest  to  throw  tlie  incense  upon  the 
censer  outside  the  vail,  and  to  carry  it,  smoking,  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies.) 

6.  Several  curious  particulars  are  stated  regarding 
the  scape-goat  The  two  goats  of  the  sin-offiBring  were 
to  be  of  similar  appearance,  size,  and  value.  The  lota 
were  originally  of  boxwood,  but  in  later  times  they 
were  of  gold.  They  were  put  into  a  little  box  or  nm, 
into  which  tho  high-priest  put  both  his  hands  and  took 
out  a  lot  in  each,  while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him, 
one  at  the  right  side  and  the  other  on  tho  left  Tho 
lot  in  each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  In  the  correspond- 
ing position;  and  when  the  lot  **for  AtazeP*  liappen- 
ed  to  be  in  the  right  hand,  it  was  regarded  as  a  good 
omen.  The  high-priest  then  tied  a  piece  of  scarlet 
cloth  on  the  scape-goat's  head,  called  '*the  scarlet 
tongue*'  fix>m  the  sliape  in  which  it  was  cut  B(ai- 
monides  says  that  this  was  only  to  distinguish  him,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  known  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  be  sent  away.  But  in  the  Gemara  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  red  cloth  oug^t  to  turn  white,  as  a  token 
of  Grod*s  acceptance  of  the  atonement  of  the  day,  re- 
ferring to  Isa.  i,  18.  A  particular  instance  of  such  a 
change,  when  also  the  lot  ^^/or  AzazeV^  was  in  tho 
priest's  right  hand,  is  related  as  having  occurred  in  tho 
time  of  Simon  the  Just  It  is  fkrther  stated  that  no 
such  change  took  place  for  forty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  The  prayer  which  the  higb- 
priest  uttered  over  the  head  of  the  goat  was  as  follows : 
**  O  Lord,  the  house  of  Israel,  thy  people,  have  trespass- 
ed, rebelled,  and  sinned  before  thee.  I  beseech  thee,  O 
Lord,  forgive  now  their  trespasses,  rebellions,  and  sins 
which  thy  people  have  committed,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  thy  servant,  saying  that  in  that  day 
there  shall  be  *an  atonement  for  you  to  cleanse  yoo, 
that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your  sins  before  the 
Ix»rd'"  (Gemara  on  Yoma^  quoted  by  Frischmuth). 
The  goat  was  then  goaded  and  rudely  treated  by  the 
people  till  it  was  led  away  by  the  man  appointed.  As 
soon  as  it  reached  a  certain  spot,  which  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  the  wilderness, 
a  signal  was  made  by  some  sort  of  telegraphic  contri- 
vance to  the  high-priest,  who  waited  for  it  The  man 
who  led  the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the  top 
of  a  high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  backward^  so 
as  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  If  this  was  not  a  mistake  of 
the  writer  of  Yoma,  it  must  have  been,  as  Spencer  ar- 
gues, a  modem  innovation.     It  cannot  be  doubted  thai 
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the  goat  was  originally  Bet  fireo.  Even  if  there  be  any 
nncertainty  in  the  wonU  of  the  Hebrew,  the  explicit 
rendering  of  the  Sept.  mnst  be  better  authority  than 
the  Talmud  (xal  o  i^airoaTiXXwv  rvv  x'f^^P^*'  '^^  ^^' 
tcraXfUvou  uq  d^wiv  k.  r.  X.  Lev.  xvi,  26). 

7.  The  high-priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the 
signal  that  the  goat  had  reached  the  wilderness,  read 
some  lessons  fh>m  the  law,  and  offered  up  some  pray- 
ers. He  then  bathed  himself,  resumed  his  colored 
garments,  and  offered  either  the  whole  or  a  great  part 
of  the  necessary  oflbring  (mentioned  Num.  xxxix,  7- 
11)  with  the  regular  evening  sacriAce.  After  this  he 
washed  again,  put  on  the  white  garments,  and  entered 
the  most  holy  place  for  the  fourth  time,  to  fetch  out 
the  censer  and  the  incense-plate.  This  terminated  the 
special  rites  of  the  day. 

8.  The  Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the  fasting 
of  the  people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express  mention  is 
made  of  abstinence  fh>m  food ;  but  it  is  most  likel}'  im- 
plied in  the  command  that  the  people  were  '*to  afflict 
their  souls."  According  to  YomOj  every  Jew  (except 
inralidB,  and  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age)  is 
forbidden  to  eat  anything  so  large  as  a  date,  to  drink, 
or  to  wash  from  sunset  to  sunset. — Smith,  s.  v. 

VI.  On  the  Seape-ffoai,  see  Azazeu 

VII.  Modem  Obtervanee  of  the  Day. — ^The  day  pre- 
vious to  the  day  of  expiation,  the  strict  class  of  Jews 
ptx>vide  a  cock,  which  they  send  to  an  inferior  rabbi  to 
be  slain ;  the  person  whose  property  it  is  then  takes 
the  fowl  by  the  legs,  and  with  uplifted  hands  swings 
it  nine  times  over  the  heads  of  himself  and  his  com- 
pany, and  at  the  same  time  prays  to  God  that  the  sins 
they  have  been  guilty  of  during  the  year  may  enter 
into  the  fowl.  This  cock,  which  they  call  n*^B9 
(pardon,  atonement),  seems  to  be  substituted  for  the 
scape-goat  of  old.  They  then  take  the  fowl  and  give 
it  to  the  poor  to  eat,  with  a  donation  according  to  their 
means.  On  the  same  evening,  one  hour  before  syn- 
agogue service,  they  partake  of  a  sumptuous  feast, 
which  they  call  taking  their  fast,  after  which  they  go 
to  the  synagogue.  In  the  great  synagogue  in  Lon- 
don, the  clerk  stands  up  in  the  midst,  where  a  lar^e 
stage  is  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  singers, 
who  chant  the  customary  prayers.  The  clerk  offers 
up  a  blessing,  and  afterward  the  free-gift  offering. 
Every  man,  according  to  his  capacity  (but  it  is  not 
compuIsoT}*),  gives  a  sum,  which  is  offered  up,  and  in- 
serted in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  Blost  of  the 
Jews  endeavor  on  this  occasion  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  best  apparel,  as  they  say  they  appear  before 
the  King  of  kings  to  have  their  final  doom  settled 
upon  them.  Then  begins  the  evening  prayer  of  the 
£ist,  when  the  reader  and  chief  rabbi,  and  many  of  the 
congregation,  are  clad  with  the  shroud  in  which  they 
are  to  be  buried,  continuing  in  prayer  and  supplication 
for  upward  of  three  hours.  There  are  many  who  will 
stand  upon  one  spot  from  the  ninth  day  (of  Tisri)  at 
even  until  the  tenth  day  at  even  ;  and  when  the  ser- 
vice is  ended  on  the  ninth  eve,  those  who  return  home 
«o  their  dwellings  come  again  in  the  morning  at  five 
o'clock,  and  continue  until  dark,  observing  the  follow- 
ing order :  First  are  said  the  morning  prayers,  which 
commence  as  soon  as  they  come  to  the  synagogue. 
After  saying  the  usual  prayers  and  supplications  pe- 
culiar to  the  day,  they  then  take  fcirth  the  I^w,  and 
read  the  portion  Lev.  xvi ;  the  mnphfer  (a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Law  so  named  by  the  Jews)  is  Num.  xxix, 
7-11 ;  the  portion  from  the  prophets  from  Isa.  Ivii,  14, 
to  the  end  of  chap.  Iviii.  They  then  say  the  prayer 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  government  under  which  they 
dwell,  and  then  put  the  Law  into  the  ark  again,  which 
ends  the  morning  prayer,  after  having  continued  for 
six  hours  without  intermiffiion.  They  next  say  the 
prayer  of  the  nuuoph  (i.  e.  '*  addition'*),  which  makes 
mention  of  the  additional  sacrifice  of  the  day  (Xum. 
xxix,  7),  and  supplicates  the  Almighty  to  be  propi- 


tious to  them.  They  finally  say  the  offiering  of  the 
day  flrom  Num.  xxix,  7-27.  They  abstain  from  food 
altogether  during  the  day.  For  many  more  ceremo- 
nies observed  among  the  present  Jews  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  see  Picard,  Ciremomes  et  Coutwnet  BeU- 
gieuBtty  etc.  t.  i,  c.  6,  p.  18. 

VIII.  Tffpieai  Import  of  the  Entire  Obtermnee. — As 
it  might  be  supposed,  the  Talmudists  miserably  de- 
graded the  meaning  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  They 
regarded  it  as  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  wiping 
off  the  score  of  their  more  heav}*  offences.  Thus  Yoma 
(cap.  viii)  says,  **The  day  of  atonement  and  death 
make  atonement  through  penitence.  Penitence  itself 
makes  atonement  for  slight  transgressions,  and  in  the 
case  of  grosser  sins  it  obtains  a  respite  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  completes  the 
reconciliation."  More  authorities  to  the  same  general 
purpose  are  quoted  by  Frischmuth  (p.  917),  some  of 
which  seem  also  to  indicate  that  the  peculiar  atoning 
virtue  of  the  day  was  supposed  to  rest  in  the  scape- 
goat. Philo  (Lt6.  de  Se^enario)  regarded  the  day  in 
a  far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occasion  for 
the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to  bodily  indul- 
gence, and  for  bringing  home  to  our  minds  the  truth 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  what- 
ever God  is  pleased  to  appoint.  The  prayers  proper 
for  the  day,  he  says,  are  those  for  forgiveness  of  sins 
past  and  for  amendment  of  life  in  future,  to  l^e  offered 
in  dependence,  not  on  our  own  merits,  but  on  the  good- 
ness of  God.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especial- 
ly distinguished  tlie  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day 
from  that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perimps  a  deeper  refer- 
ence to  the  sin  which  lielongs  to  the  nature  of  man. 
Ewald  instructively  remarks  that,  though  the  least  un- 
cleanness  of  an  individual  might  be  atoned  by  the  rites 
of  the  law  which  could  be  observed  at  other  times, 
there  was  a  consciousnef  s  of  secret  and  indefinite  pin 
per%'ading  the  congregation  which  was  aptly  met  1  y 
thi!«  great  annual  fast.  Hence,  in  its  national  char- 
acter, he  sees  an  antithesis  between  it  and  the  Pass- 
over, the  great  festival  of  social  life ;  and  in  its  aton- 
ing significance,  ho  regards  it  as  a  fit  preparation 
for  the  rejoicing  at  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Philo  looked 
upon  its  position  in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  same 
light. 

In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites 
of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a  very  dii- tinc- 
tive  character:  1.  The  white  garments  of  the  high- 
priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of  Holies.  8. 
The  scape-goat  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (ix,  7-25)  teaches  us  to  apply  the  first  two  par- 
ticulars. The  high-priest  himself,  with  his  person 
cleansed  and  dressed  in  white  garments,  was  the  best 
outward  type  which  a  living  man  could  present  in 
his  own  person  of  that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was 
to  purify  His  people  and  to  cleanse  them  from  their 
sins.  But  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scape-goat 
we  have  no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  (as  may  be 
seen  from  the  discussion  under  the  word  Azazel)  the 
subject  is  one  of  great  doubt  and  difficulty.  Of  those 
who  take  Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  goat  was  a  sort  of  bribe  or  retaining 
fee  for  the  accuser  of  men.  Spencer,  in  supposing 
that  it  was  given  up  with  its  load  of  sin  to  the  ene- 
my to  be  tormented,  made  it  a  s3'mbol  of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked ;  while,  according  to  the  strange 
notion  of  Hengstenberg,  that  it  was  sent  to  mock  the 
devil,  it  was  significant  of  the  freedom  of  those  who 
had  become  reconciled  to  God.  Some  few  of  those 
who  have  held  a  different  opinion  on  the  word, 
have  supposed  that  the  goat  was  taken  into  tb*" 
ness  to  suffer  there  vicariously  for  the  sins  r 
pie.  But  it  has  been  genernllr  considered 
dismissed  to  signif)*  the  carrying  away  of  tl 
it  were,  out  of  the  sight  of  Jehovah.    (In 
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part  of  the  rite  for  the  purification  of  the  leper  [Lev. 
xlv,  6, 7],  in  which  a  liye  bird  was  set  free,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  bird  signified  the  carrying  away  of 
the  uncleanness  of  the  sufferer  in  precisely  the  same 
manner.)  If  we  keep  in  view  that  the  two  goats  are 
spoken  of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-offering, 
and  that  every  circumstance  connected  with  them  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  arranged  to  bring  them 
under  the  same  conditions  up  to  the  time  of  the  casting 
of  the  lots,  we  shall  not  have  much  difficult  in  seeing 
that  they  form  together  but  one  symbolical  expression. 
Why  there  were  two  individuals  instead  of  one  may  be 
simply  this — that  a  single  material  object  could  not,  in 
its  nature,  S3'mbolically  embrace  the  whole  of  the  truth 
which  was  to  be  expressed.  This  is  implied  in  the 
reasoning  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
on  the  office  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  ix).  Hence 
some,  regarding  each  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  sup- 
posed that  the  one  which  was  slain  represented  his 
death,  and  that  the  goat  set  free  signified  his  resurrec- 
tion (Cyril,  Bochart,  and  others,  quoted  by  Spencer). 
But  we  shall  take  a  simpler,  and  periiapa  a  truer  view, 
if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat  as  setting  forth  the  act 
of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its  own  life  for  others  "  to  Je- 
hovah," in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
divine  law ;  and  the  goat  wliich  carried  off  its  load  of 
sin  **to  an  utter  distance"  as  signifying  the  cleansing 
influence  of  faith  in  that  sacrifice.  Thus,  in  his  degree, 
the  devout  Israelite  might  have  felt  the  truth  of  the 
Psalmist's  words,  **  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west, 
so  far  hath  he  removed  our  transgressions  from  us." 
But  for  us  the  whole  spiritual  truth  has  been  revealed 
in  historical  fact  in  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Him  who  was  made  sin  for  us,  who  died  for  us,  and 
who  rose  again  for  our  justification.  This  Mediator  it 
was  necessary  should,  "  in  some  unspeakable  manner, 
unite  death  and  life'*  (Maurice,  On  Sacrifice,  p.  86). 
See  Joum,  Sac,  Lit.  Jan.  1849,  p.  74  sq. — Smith,  s.  v. 

IX.  LifertUure, — Joseph  us,  i4n/.  iii.lO,  8 ;  the  Talmud 
(Mi«hna,  tract  Yoma,  ed.  b}'  Shcringham  [Franeq.  1696, 
17108],  also  with  notes  in  Surenhusius,  il,  5),  with  the 
Jcrus.  Gemara  thereupon;  Maimonides  13*1*^  r^^37 
D'^'^.'^fisn  (Wonkip  of  the  DayofAionememC);  also  in 
Crenii,  Cpitsc,  ad  philol.  tacr.  tpeet,  vii,  651  sq.,  819  Fq. ; 
Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  p.  216  sq. ;  Spencer,  De  legibua  Hebra- 
orwn  RUualibufy  lib.  iii,  diss,  viii ;  Li^htfoot's  Temple 
Service^  c.  xv ;  Buxtorf,  Synagoga  Judaica,  cap.  xx ; 
Ugolini  Thetaur,  xvili;  see  Seland,  Antiq,  8acr,  iv, 
6;  Carpzov,  Appar.  p.  483  sq. ;  Muller,  De  ritib./etti 
expiat,  (Jen.  1689) ;  Hochstetter,  DefeOo  erptai.  (Tub. 
1707) ;  Hottinger,  De  minuierio  diet  evpiationit  (Marb. 
1708;  Tur.  1764);  Danz,  in  Menschen*8  Nov,  Test, 
Talm.  p.  912 ;  Bahr,  Symbol,  ii,  664  sq. ;  Langenberg, 
De  pontif.  in  ezpiationie  die  vicario  (Greifsw.  1789) ; 
Hichaelis,  Num  ejp,  dies  sub  templo  secundojverit  cele- 
hratus  (Hat.  1751);  Danzere's  two  Dlssertationes  de 
Functione  Pontijicis  Maximi  in  Adyto  Anmtfersario ; 
Kraft,  De  mysterio  Diei  wumguraiionum  (Marb.  1749) ; 
Cohn,  Bedeuttmg  und  Zweck  des  VeraSkmmgstagts  (Lpz. 
1862) ;  Ewald,  Die  Alterthumer  des  Volkes  Israel,  p.  370 
sq. ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses,  on 
Lev.  xvi  (Enjtlish  translation);  Thomson's  Bampton 
Lectures,  lect  iii,  and  notes.     See  Expiation. 

Atrium.  In  ancient  churches,  between  the  first 
porch,  called  the  propylaum,  or  vestibtdum  maymim, 
and  the  church  itself,  was  a  lar^e  area  or  square  plot 
of  ground,  which  the  Latins  called  atrium  or  imptuvi- 
urn,  because  it  was  a  court  open  to  the  air  without  any 
coverin)^.  It  was  surrounded  by  cloisters.  In  this 
place  stood  the  first  class  of  penitents,  according  to 
Eusebiufl,  who  says  it  was  the  mansion  of  those  who 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  farther  into  the  church. 
They  gcnerallv  stood  in  this  porch  to  beg  the  pravcrs 
of  the  faithful-^Bingham,  OHy,  Eccl,  bk.  viii,  ch.  iii,  § 
6 ;  Farrar,  EccUs,  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

A'troth  (Num.  xxzii,  85).     See  Ataboth. 


At'tai  (Heb.  A  ttay^,  ^t^S,  perhaps  cpportmne,  com|L 
lUai),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'U^^ii  y.  r.  *£^f .)  A  son  of  the  daugfatN' 
of  Sheshan  (of  the  tribe  of  Jndah)  by  his  Egj^ptian 
servant  Jarha,  and  the  father  of  Nathan  (1  Chnm.  ii, 
85, 86).     B.C.  prob.  ante  1658. 

2.  (Sept.  'B^^a  v.  r.  'Iidi.)  The  sixth  of  David's 
mighty  men  from  the  tribe  of  Gad  during  his  ft^seboot- 
er's  life  in  the  desert  of  Judsa  (1  Chron.  xii,  11).  B.C. 
cir.  1061. 

3.  (Sept.  'Ic:&3i  v.  r.  'If  rd<.)  The  second  of  the  four 
sons  of  King  Behoboam,  by  his  second  and  favorite 
wife  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chron.  xi, 
20).     B.C.  post  972. 

Attali^a  ('ArrdXfia),  a  maritime  city  of  Pamphylia 
(near  Lycia,  to  which  it  is  assigned  by  Stephen  of 
Byzantium),  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  riy- 
cr  Catarrhactes  (see  Wesseling,  ad  AnUmn,  Mn,  p. 
579,  670).  It  derived  its  name  from  its  founder.  Atta- 
ins Philadelphos,  king  of  Pergamua  (Strabo,  xiv,  657), 
wlio  ruled  over  the  western  part  of  the  peninsula  from 
the  north  to  the  south,  and  was  in  want  of  a  port  which 
should  be  useful  for  the  trade  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  aa 
Troas  was  for  that  of  the  iEgoan.  All  its  remains  an 
characteristic  of  the  date  of  its  foundation.  It  was 
visited  by  Pftul  and  Barnabas  on  their  first  missionaiy 
tour,  being  the  place  from  which  they  sailed  on  their 
return  to  Antioch  from  their  journey  into  the  inland 
parts  of  Asia  Minor  (Acta  xiv,  25).  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  made  any  stay,  or  attempted  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  Attalia  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Si, 
Paul,  i,  200).  This  city,  however,  though  compara- 
tively modem  at  that  time,  was  a  place  of  considers- 
blo  importance  in  the  first  century.  Its  name  in  the 
twelfth  century  appears  to  have  been  Satalia,  a  corrup- 
tion, of  which  the  crusading  chronicler,  William  of 
Tyre,  gives  a  curious  explanation.  It  still  exists  un- 
der the  name  of  Adalia  (Busching,  Erdbeschr.  xi,  1, 
121),  and  extensive  and  important  ruins  attest  the  for- 
mer consequence  of  the  city  (Leakeys  Asia  Minor,  p. 
193).  This  place  stands  on  the  west  of  the  Catarrhac- 
tes, where  Strabo  (xiv,  4)  places  it ;  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever (v,  5,  2),  places  the  ancient  city  on  the  east  of  the 
riA-er,  on  which  accounts  Admiral  Beaufort  (JTaromo- 
nia,  p.  185)  held  the  present  Ijaara  to  be  the  represent* 
ative  of  Attalia,  and  the  modern  Adalia  (or  Saiedia)  to 
be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Olbia,  which  Mannert  {Geog, 
vi,  180")  thought  to  be  the  same  with  Attalia  (see  For- 
biger,  Alte  Geogr.  ii,  268) ;  but  Spratt  and  Forbes  (JLy^ 
e/o,  i,  217)  liave  found  the  remains  of  Olbia  farther 
west,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  bed  of  the 
Catarrhactes  changed  at  diflforent  times  (see  Smith's 
Did,  of  Class.  Geogr,  s.  v.). 

Aftalufl  ('ArraXoCf  a  Macedonian  name  of  uncer- 
tain signification),  a  king  of  Pergamus  in  the  time  of 
the  Jewish  prince  Simon  (1  Mace,  xi,  22),  and,  as 
would  appear  from  the  connected  cireumstances,  nhovA 
B.C.  139 ;  a  closer  determination  of  the  date  depends 
upon  the  year  of  the  consul  Lucius  (q.  v.),  named  in 
the  same  connection  (ver.  16).  which  is  itself  doubtfuL 
As  Attains  was  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Pergamus, 
who  reigned  respectively  B.C.  241-197, 159-1S8  (Phil- 
adelphus),  138-133  (Philometor),  and  were  all  faithful 
allies  of  the  Romans  (Liv.  xiv,  18),  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  letters  sent  from  Kome  in  favor  of  the 
Jews  (1  Mace,  xv,  22)  were  addressed  to  Attalus  II 
(Polyb.  XXV,  6 ;  xxxi,  9 ;  xxxii,  8,  5,  8,  etc.,  25  pq. ; 
Just  XXXV.  1 ;  xxxvi,  4,  5;  App.  Mifh.  62),  Itnown  as 
the  '*  friend  of  the  Roman  people"  (Strabo,  xiii,  p. 
624),  or  Attalus  III  (Philometor),  the  nephew  and 
successor  of  Attalus  II,  and  son  of  Eumenes  II,  who 
ascended  the  throne  B.C.  188,  and  by  whose  testament 
the  kingdom  of  Per<;amus  paased  over  (B.C.  183)  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Justin,  xxxvi,  4 ;  Flor.  ii, 
20 ;  Strabo,  xiii,  624).  Josephus  quotes  a  decree  of 
the  Pergamenes  in  iavor  of  the  Jews  (Ami,  xiv,  10. 22) 
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in  llie  tinm  of  Hyrcanas,  aboat  B.C.  112  (oomp.  Rev. 
ii,  12-17).~Smith,  s.  v. 

Attendant  Qenitu.    See  Quabdian  Axgel. 

Atterbnry,  Francis,  bishop  of  Rochesteri  was 
born  March  6th,  1662,  at  Milton-Keyoes,  Bucks,  where 
hia  &ther  waa  rector.  See  Atterburt,  Lewis,  be- 
low. He  began  his  studies  at  Westminster,  and  fin- 
ished his  course  aft  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He  first 
distinguished  himself  by  the  publication,  at  Oxford, 
in  1687,  of  a  **  Reply  to  some  Considerations  on  the 
Spirit  of  Martin  lAither,  and  the  Original  of  the  Ref* 
ormation,**  a  tract  written  by  Walker,  master  of  Uni- 
versity College.  In  the  same  year  he  took  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  and  became  tutor  to  the  earl  of  Or- 
rery*s  son.  In  1690  he  married,  and  soon  after  went 
to  London,  and  established  so  high  a  reputation  by  his 
preaching  that  he  was  made  almoner  to  the  king.  In 
1700  he  published  a  vindication  of  the  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation, 
which  occasioned  a  warm  controversy  with  Archbish- 
op Wake  and  others,  and  raised  up  a  host  of  adver- 
saries (see  Hook,  EeeUtiartieal  Biography y  i,  858,  and 
Lathbury,  MUtory  of  Convoeaiion),  The  University 
of  Oxford,  however,  testified  its  approval  of  his  work 
by  granting  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  without  the  usual 
fees.  In  1701  ha  became  dean  of  Carlisle.  In  1706 
he  had  a  controversy  with  Hoadley  as  to  "the  ad- 
vantages of  virtue  with  regard  to  the  present  lifo.*' 
In  a  funeral  sermon  he  had  asserted  that,  **  if  the  ben- 
efits resulting  fh>m  Christianity  were  confined  to  our 
present  state.  Christians  would  be,  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  the  most  miserable."  Hoadley,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  maintained,  in  a  printed  letter  to  Atterbury, 
that  it  was  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
Gospel  itself  to  vindicate  the  tendency  of  virtue  to 
the  temporal  happiness  of  man.  In  1707  he  had  an- 
other controversy  with  Hoadley  concerning  ''passive 
obedience."  Under  Queen  Anne,  Atterbury  was  in 
high  (kvor,  and  in  1713  was  made  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter and  dean  of  Westminster,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
being  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  George 
I,  who  had  justly  conceived  a  strong  prejudice  against 
him,  came  to  the  throne.  From  this  time  he  op- 
posed the  house  of  Hanover,  and  used  all  his  ener- 
gies to  secure  the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  In  1715, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  Stuarts, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  drew  up  an  address  to 
the  bishops  of  his  province,  exhorting  them  to  ex- 
cite the  devotion  of  the  clergy  of  tliehr  dioceses  to- 
ward the  house  of  Brunswick.  This  address  Atter- 
bury, and  Smalridge,  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  refused 
either  to  sign  or  to  publish  in  their  dioceses;  and  this 
conduct  rendered  him  suspected  at  court.  In  1722 
he  was  accused  of  being  in  correspondence  with  "  the 
Pretender,"  and  was  seized  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 
No  proof  waa  alleged  sufficient  to  warrant  the  charge ; 
but,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1723,  a  bill  of  attainder  was 
introduced  into  the  House  of  I^ords.  and  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  his  defense,  which  he  did  in  the  most 
admirable  manner,  in  a  speech  abounding  In  eloquence. 
The  court  infiuence,  however,  was  too  great :  a  special 
law  was  introduced  against  him  and  passed,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  be  stripped  of  all  his  places  and 
di>mities,  and  to  be  banished  fh>m  his  country'  forever. 
On  the  18th  of  June  he  left  Enuiand  for  Calais.  He 
retired  first  to  Brussels,  and  afterward  to  Paris,  where 
be  died,  February  15th,  1782. 

The  fame  of  Atterbury  rests  chiefly  on  his  sermons, 
which  are  both  argumentative  and  unaffectedly  elo- 
quent, and  on  his  epistolary  correspondence  with  Pope. 
His  familiar  letters,  for  their  ease  and  elegance,  are 
preferred  to  the  more  labored  efforts  of  his  corre- 
spondent, Pope.  As  a  controversialist,  his  parts  were 
splendid ;  but  his  prejudices  were  too  stronpr,  and  his 
judgment  not  sufficiently  cool  to  entitle  him  to  a  high 
tank  among  the  inquirers  after  truth.    It  was,  how- 


ever, thought  at  the  time  that  no  man  understood  bet- 
ter than  he  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  ot  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
dissenters  of  all  denominations.  Atterbury  has  been 
somewhat  absurdly  charged,  on  the  strength  of  an  im- 
probable anecdote  which  Dr.  Maty  says  Lord  Chester- 
field related  to  him,  with  having  been,  at  least  in  early 
life,  a  sceptic ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  and 
every  re/erence  in  his  private  as  well  as  public  writ- 
ings, contradict  such  a  supposition.  He  was  a  worldly- 
minded  and  ambitious  man,  but  that  he  firmly  believed 
the  religions  truths  which  he  so  eloquently  defended 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  (See  a  refiitation 
of  this  story,  in  detail,  in  the  New  and  General  BiO' 
graphical  Djctttmary^  1784,  i,  889.)  The  conduct  of 
Atterbury  with  reference  to  the  Stuart  dynasty  is  the 
great  blot  on  his  public  career,  and  though  perhaps 
illegally  convicted,  he  was  undoubtedly  guilty  of  the 
treason  for  which  he  was  condemned.  But  it  was  for 
no  selfish  ends  that  he  adhered  to  its  desperate  for- 
tunes, nor  was  his  conduct  wholly  inconsistent  with 
his  position  as  a  prelate  of  the  English  Church.  Tlie 
plan  on  which  he  had  fixed  his  hope  of  securing  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts  was  tlut  of  inducing  James 
to  educate  his  son  in  the  Protestant  fiiith ;  an  absurd 
expectation  undoubtedly,  but  it  was  characteristic  of 
Atterbury  to  overlook  obstacles  when  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  accomplishing  a  great  purpose.  Hook  (flc- 
de:  Bioffrtqfhy,  i,  874)  calls  him  "an  ecclesiastical 
politician  and  intriguer,  devoting  himself,  not  to  the 
establbhment  of  a  principle,  but  to  the  mere  triumph 
of  a  party.  Great  principles  were  injured  by  his  advo- 
cacy of  than,  since  he  gave  to  them  a  party  coloring, 
and  made  what  was  heavenly  appear  earthly."  In  pr^ 
vate  life  the  haughtiness  and  asperity  of  the  politician 
and  controversialist  wholly  disappeared,  and  no  man 
ever  succeeded  in  winning  a  more  affectionate  attach- 
ment from  iHends  as  well  as  relatives.  As  a  preacher, 
a  speaker,  and  a  writer,  he  had  few  rivals ;  and  Lord 
Mahon  (Hist,  of  Eng,  c.  xii)  hardly  exaggerates  his 
literary  merits  when  he  says  that  *'  few  men  have  at- 
tained a  more  complete  mastery  over  the  Englisli  lan- 
guage than  Atterbury ;  and  all  his  compositions  are 
marked  with  peculiar  force,  elegance,  and  dignity  of 
style*'  {Enfj^A  CydopadUi).  Doddridge  (Lectures  o« 
Preackimg,  iv,  18)  calls  him  the  "  glor^'  of  Englbh  pul- 
pit orators."  Wesley  iH'orks,  vii,  420)  says  that  in 
Atterbury  "all  the  qualities  of  a  good  writer  meet.** 
The  Toiler  (No.  66),  having  observed  that  the  Eng- 
lish  clergy  too  much  neglect  the  art  of  speaking, 
makes  a  particular  exception  with  regard  to  Atter- 
bury, who  "  has  so  particular  a  regard  to  his  congre- 
gation that  he  commits  to  his  memory  what  he  has  to 
say  to  them,  and  has  so  soft  and  graceful  a  behavior 
that  it  must  attract  your  attention.  His  person,** 
continues  this  author,  "  it  is  to  be  confessed,  is  no 
small  recommendation ;  but  he  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  not  losing  that  advantage,  and  adding  to 
propriety  of  speech  (which  might  pass  the  criticism 
of  Lon^nns)  an  action  which  would  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Demosthenes.  He  has  a  peculiar  force  in 
his  way,  and  has  many  of  his  audience  who  could  not 
be  intelllifent  hearers  of  his  discourse  were  there  no 
explanation  as  well  as  grace  in  his  action.  This  art 
of  his  is  used  with  the  most  exact  and  honest  skill. 
He  never  attempts  your  passions  till  ho  has  convinced 
your  reason.  All  the  objections  which  you  can  form 
are  laid  open  and  dispersed  before  ho  uses  the  least 
vehemence  in  his  sermon ;  but  when  he  thinks  he  has 
your  head,  he  very  soon  wins  your  heart,  and  never 
pretends  to  show  the  beauty  of  holiness  till  he  has 
convinced  you  of  the  truth  of  it."  His  writings  in- 
clude Sermons  (Lend.  1740, 4  vols.  8vo,  5th  ed.) : — Cof^ 
respondtnce  and  Charges  (Lond.  1783-87,  4  vols.  8vo) ; 
besides  many  controversial  tracts  and  pamphlets  of 
temporary  interest  See  Stackhouse,  Memoirs  o^  *' 
tcrburg,  1727,  8vo;  Burnet,  History  qfhis  (hen 
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ABibone,  DieHtmary  of  Awikon,  i,  80;  Hook, 
(tstieal  Bhffrapky,  i,  350  sq. 

Atterbury,  "UerwiA,  &ther  of  BUhop  Atterbun-, 
was  bom  about  the  year  1631.  He  was  the  ton  of 
Francis  Atterbar}',  rector  of  Milton,  Northampton- 
shire, who,  among  other  ministers,  subscribed  the  Sol- 
ennn  League  and  Covenant  in  164^.  Lewis  was  enter- 
ed a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  1647,  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  February  23, 1619,  and 
was  created  M.  A.  by  a  dbpensation  from  Oliver  Crom- 
well March  1,  1651.  He  was  one  of  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  authority  of  the  visitors  appointed  by 
the  Parliament.  In  1664  he  became  rector  of  Great 
or  Broad  Kissington,  in  Gloucestershire,  and,  after  the 
Kestoration,  took  a  presentation  for  that  benefice  un- 
der the  great  seal,  and  was  instituted  again,  to  confirm 
his  title  to  it.  On  the  llth  of  September,  1657,  he 
was  admitted  rector  of  Middleton  or  Middleton  Kevnes, 
in  Bucks,  and  at  the  return  of  Charles  II  took  the 
same  prudent  method  to  corroborate  his  title  to  this 
living.  July  25, 1660,  he  was  made  chaplain  extraor- 
dinary to  Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  on  the  Ist 
of  December,  in  the  same  year,  was  created  doctor  in 
divinity.  Returning  from  London,  whither  the  law- 
suits he  was  frequently  involved  in  had  brought  him, 
he  was  drowned  near  his  own  house  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  1698.  He  published  three  occasional 
sermons,  the  titles  of  which  may  Le  seen  in  Wood's 
Athen,  Oxon,  vol.  ii,  col.  Oil. — Xew  Cen,  Biog,  Did, 
1,877. 

Atterbury,  Leivis,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Caldecot,  in  Bucks,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1656.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  under 
Dr.  Busby,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Ho  was  or- 
dained deacon  in  September,  1679.  In  1688  he  served 
as  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Pritchard,  lord -mayor  of 
London.  In  February,  1684,  he  was  instituted  rector 
of  S^'mel,  iA  Northamptonshire.  In  1691  we  find  him 
lecturer  of  St.  Mary  Hill,  in  London.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  settled  at  Highgate,  where  he  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Daniel  Lathom,  on  whose 
death,  in  June,  1695,  he  became  pastor  of  the  chapel. 
He  had  a  little  before  l>cen  appointed  one  of  the  six 
preaching  chaplains  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark 
at  Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  which  place  he  contin- 
ued to  supply  after  ohe  came  to  the  crown,  and  like- 
wise during  part  of  the  reign  of  George  I.  To  help 
the  poor  of  his  parish,  he  studied  physic ;  and  after 
acquiring  considerable  skill,  practiced  gratis  among 
his  poor  neighl>ors.  In  1707  the  queen  presented  him 
to  the  rectory  of  Shepperton,  in  Middlesex,  and  in 
March,  1719,  the  bishop  of  Ixmdon  collate<l  him  to  the 
rectory  of  Homsey.  In  17*20,  on  a  report  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  Sprat,  archdeacon  of  Rochester,  he  applied  to 
his  Irother  to  succeed  him.  The  bishop  giving  his 
brother  some  reasons  why  he  thought  it  improper  to 
make  him  his  archdeacon,  the  doctor  replie<l,  "Your 
lordship  very  well  knows  that  Lanfhinc,  archbishop 
of  Canterbur}',  had  a  brother  for  his  archdeacon,  and 
that  Sir  Thomas  Bfore's  father  was  a  puisne  Judge 
when  he  was  lord  chancellor.  And  thus,  in  the  sa- 
cred histori*,  did  God  himself  appoint  that  the  safety 
and  advancement  of  the  patriarchs  should  be  procured 
by  their  younger  Irotlier,  and  that  they,  with  their 
father,  should  live  under  the  protection  and  govern- 
ment of  Joseph.''  In  answer  to  this,  the  bi:(hop  in- 
forms his  brother  that  the  archdeacon  was  not  dead, 
bnt  well,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  He  died,  how- 
ever, soon  after ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1720,  the 
bishop  collated  Dr.  Br^'dges,  the  duke  of  Chandos's 
brother,  to  the  archdeaconry,  after  writing  thus  in 
the  morning  to  the  doctor:  **  I  hope  you  are  convinced, 
by  what  I  have  said  nnd  written,  that  nothing  could 
have  been  more  improper  than  the  placing  you  in  that 
post  immediately  under  nyself.  Could  I  have  been 
oaay  under  that  thought,  you  may  be  sure  no  man  liv- 


ing shoald  have  had  the  preferenre  to  yon.**  ToUb 
the  doctor  answered :  **....  There  is  some  ihew  of 
reason,  I  think,  for  the  non-acceptance,  Imt  none  for 
the  not  giving  it.  And  since  your  lordship  was  pkaied 
to  signify  to  me  that  I  should  overrule  yon  in  tlds  mU 

ter,  I  confess  it  was  some  disappointment  to  me 

I  hope  I  shall  be  content  with  that  meaner  post  i« 
which  I  am ;  my  time  at  longest  being  but  short  is 
this  world,  and  my  health  not  suffering  me  to  mske 
those  necessary  applications  others  do,  nor  do  I  os- 
derstand  the  language  of  the  present  times;  for  1  find 
I  begin  to  grow  an  old-fashioned  gentleman,  sod  am 
ignorant  of  the  weight  and  value  of  words,  which  in 
our  times  rise  and  fall  like  stock."  This  correspond- 
ence b  creditable  to  the  bishop,  at  least. 

Dr.  Atterbury  died  at  Bath,  October  20, 1731.    He 
published  Tvelve  Sn-wmu  (London,  1720,  8vo):— Tes 
Sermons  (Lond.  1699,  8vo)  :-^Seka  Sermon*,  edited  by 
Yardley,  with  a  life  of  Dr.  Atterbury  (2  vols.  8to. 
1745) : — LeUtrg  on  the  Cotmcil  of  Tnni;  and  several 
translations  frcm  the  French.     In  his  will  be  give 
some  few  books  to  the  libraries  at  Bedford  and  Nev. 
port,  and  his  whole  collection  of  pamphlets,  amoont- 
ing  to  upward  of  two  hundred  volumes,  to  the  libn- 
ry  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.     He  charged  bis  es> 
tate  forever  with  the  payment  of  ten  pounds  yeu^J 
to  a  schoolmistress  to  instruct  girls  at  Newport-Pa^;* 
nel,  which  salary  he  had  himself  in  his  lifetime  psid 
for  many  years.     He  remembered  some  of  his  friends, 
and  left  a  respectful  legacy  of  one  hundred  poands 
to  his  ^*dear  brother,  in  token  of  his  true  esteem  and 
affection,"  as  the  words  of  the  will  are,  and  made  the 
bishop*8  son  Osbom  (after  his  granddaughter,  who  did 
not  long  survive  him)  heir  to  all  his  fortune. — .V<m 
Gen.  Biog,  Dictionary^  i,  377 ;  Biotfraphica  Brittmmea^ 
vol.  i. 

AttersoU,  William,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  rector  of  East  Hoadley,  was  ejected  for 
non-confonnity  in  16()2,  and  was  subsequently  minis' 
ter  at  Isfield,  Sussex.  His  writings  include  A  Cowh^ 
mentary  on  the  Epistk  to  Philemim  (London,  1612  and 
1683,  fol.)  '.—A  Commentary  on  the  I/ittory  of  Biilcum 
and  Balac  (4to):  —  A  Commentarie  vpon  the  Fourth 
Boot  of  Motet,  called  Numhert  (London,  1618;  Imd  in 
Dutch,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1667)  i^The  Trumpet  of  God 
(London) : — De  Sacrameniit  (-Ito) : — Cateehifmus,  The 
work  on  the  sacraments  was  printed  in  English  in  1614, 
under  the  title  The  Neva  Covenant.  He  also  wrote 
Three  Treatieet,  on  Luke  xii,  1 ;  xiii,  1 ;  Jonah  iii,  4. 
— Landon,  Eccledastical  Dictionary^  i,  610;  AUibone, 
Dictionary  of  Authorty  i,  81. 

Atthar'ates  (ATdapaTni:\  given  (1  Esdr.  ix,  49) 
as  a  person^s  name ;  evidently  by  a  mistake  of  the 
translator  (comp.  At h arias)  for  the  title  Tirsmatua 
(q.  V.)  of  the  original  text  (Neh.  viii,  9). 

AttlouB,  St.,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  406, 
during  the  life  of  the  rightful  patriarch,  Chrysoetom; 
he  succeeded  Arsacius,  who  was  intruded  into  the 
throne  when  Chrysostom  was  driven  away.  He  waa 
bom  at  Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  and  led  an  ascetic  life 
under  Eustathius,  the  bishop  of  that  see.  He  waa  a 
man  of  ability.  Palladius  accuses  him  of  being  the 
author  of  the  conspiracy  against  Chiysostom ;  and  the 
share  he  took  in  the  persecutkin  cf  that  saint,  and  bis 
refusal  after  his  death  to  replace  bis  name  on  the  dip- 
tychs,  caused  the  Western  bishops  and  the  people  of 
Constantinople  to  refuse  him  their  communion  until 
the  name  of  St.  Chrysostom  was  restored.  Socrates, 
who  was  no  great  admirer  of  Chrysostom,  pives  a  mora 
favorable  account  of  Atticus  (lib.  vi,  cap.  20 ;  vii,  cap. 
2).  He  died  Oct.  10, 426,  having  filled  the  see  twenty 
yean.  Socrates  has  preserved  a  letter  of  this  patrt* 
arch  to  Calliopius,  bishop  of  Nicasa,  in  which  be  in- 
forms him  that  he  has  sent  him  three  hundred  golden 
crowns  for  the  poor  of  that  city.  He  directs  him  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  those  poor  perMmi  who  wen 
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Ashamod  to  come  forwaxd  for  relief,  and  on  no  account 
to  give  anything  to  those  who  made  a  bunness  of  beg- 
ging. He  also  recommends  that  the  distribution  should 
be  made  without  any  distinction  as  to  religious  grounds 
{Hitt.  EccUt.  vii,  25).  Sozomen  (Biti.  Eccks.  viii, 
27)  says  of  him  that  **he  possessed  more  natural  gifts 
than  literary  attainments,  while  he  erinced  aptitude 
for  the  management  of  affiurs,  and  was  as  skilful  in 
carrying  on  intrigues  as  in  evading  the  machinations 
of  others.  His  sermons  did  not  rise  above  mediocri- 
ty, and  were  not  accounted  by  his  auditors  of  sufficient 
value  to  be  preserved  in  writing,"  and  asserts  that 
"as  Atticus  was  distinguished  alike  for  learning,  pi- 
ety, and  discretion,  the  churches  under  his  episco- 
pate attained  a  ver}*  flourisliing  condition."  He  also 
wrote  to  Eupsychius  concerning  the  incarnation  (The' 
odoret),  and  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  concerning  the 
restitution  of  the  name  of  St.  Chr^'soetom  in  the  dip- 
tychs,  and  another  to  Peter  and  ^desius,  deacons  of 
the  church  of  Alexandria,  concerning  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  that  church.  A  fragment  of  a  homily  on 
the  Nativity  will  be  found  in  Labbe,  iii,  116. — Cave, 
Hi^,  JJt.  i,  884 ;  Landon,  Eccies.  Did,  i,  610. 

Attila  (called  by  the  ancient  Germans  Etzel,  in 
the  Magyar  language  Atzel),  a  celebrated  king  of  the 
Huns,  ruled  from  484  to  458.  He  assured  his  people 
that  he  had  discovered  the  sword  of  their  god,  with 
which  he  was  to  procure  for  them  the  dominion  of  the 
world.  He  called  himself  the  Scourge  of  God,  and  his 
subjects  looked  upon  him  with  superstitious  awe.  He 
extended  his  sway  over  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  but  for  his  defeat  by  ^tius  in  the  Catalau- 
nian  plains,  in  451,  would  have  destroyed  the  Roman 
Empire.  He  spared  the  city  of  Rome  in  consequence, 
it  is  believed,  of  the  impression  made  upon  his  mind 
by  Pope  Leo  I.     See  Leo  I,  Pope. 

Attire  (Q'^'?©??,  ke*km-im%  girdles,  Jer.  ii,  82 ; 
**  headbands,"  Isa.  iii,  20).  Under  this  head  we  pro- 
pose to  bring  together  a  general  description  of  the  va- 
rious articles  of  apparel  with  either  sex  among  the 
ancient  Jews,  so  far  as  this  can  be  gathered  from  the 
notices  of  antiquity,  leaving  a  more  detailed  account 
to  each  portion  of  dress  in  its  alphabetical  place,  while 
a  comparison  with  modem  Oriental  styles  will  be 
found  under  Costume,  and  a  statement  of  the  mate- 
rials under  Ctx>thino.  (See  generally  Jahn's  ^r- 
ehaclogy,  §  118-135.)     Compare  also  Dbbss. 

I.  Male  garments. — ^The  regular  pieces  of  raiment 
worn  by  men  were  chiefly  the  following,  to  which  may 
be  added,  in  cases  of  royalty  or  eminence,  the  si^et, 
crown,  and  sceptre,  and  (for  ornament)  the  anklet, 
bracelet,  etc.  (which  see  severall}'). 

1.  The  »hin  or  tunic,  in  Heb.  rshS,  hiUo'neth,  gen- 
erally rendered  by  tlje  Sept.  x*»'«»'»  which  indeed  is 
but  a  Graecized  form  of  the  Heb.  word  (see  Gesenius, 
TheM,  iteb,  p.  724).  It  was  the  usual  under-garment 
(comp.  Lev.  xvi,  4)  of  youths  (Gen.  xxvii,  8,  23,  etc.) 
and  men  (2  Sam.  xv,  32),  also  of  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  in  their  service  (Exod.  xxviii,  40;  Lev.  viii,  7, 
18;  X,  5).  Female  tunics  or  "chemises"  were  also 
called  by  the  same  name  (2  Sam.  xiii,  18 ;  Cant,  v,  8). 
The  lattoneth  was  commonly  quite  short,  scarcel}' 
reaching  to  the  knee ;  but  eventually,  as  a  peculiar 
kind,  there  is  mentioned  (Gen.  xxvii,  8 ;  xxiii,  82 ;  2 
Sam.  xiii,  18  sq.),  as  an  ornamental  dress  of  young 
persons  of  either  sex,  the  IdUoneth  pattim\  f^SHS 
B*^©?,  tunic  of  the  extremitiea,  i.  e.  reaching  to  the 
feet  (for  so  the  word  appears  to  signify ;  see  Gesenius, 
Thes,  Utb,  p.  1117 ;  rather  than  party-colored  tunic, 
"coat  of  many  colors,"  as  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  after 
the  Sept.  and  Vulg.),  which  was  an  under-dress  with 
sleeves,  and  extending  to  the  ankles  (Josephus,  Ant, 
vii,  8, 1).— Winer,  u,  333.     See  Tunic. 

2.  The  mantle  or  robe,  a  comprehensive  term  that 
appears  to  include  several  Heb.  words,  signifving  not 


only  a  long  flowing  outer  garment,  but  sometimes  also 
a  wide  under-garment  or  double  tunic.  See  Robe. 
It  sometimes  approaches  the  signification  of  "  veil" 
(see  below),  as  this  was  often  like  a  modem  cloak,  or 
at  least  shawl.  Wide  flowing  mantles  were  a  fashion 
introduced  by  the  ancients  from  the  Babylonians, 
Medes,  and  Persians  (Herod,  i,  195 ;  Strabo,  xi,  526). 
Such  are  doubtless  referred  to  in  Dan.  iii,  21 ;  it  only 
ramains  uncertain  which  of  the  Chaldee  terms  there 
employed  (K^a*!?,  karbela',  Auth.  Vers.  "  hat,"  or 
Kba*1^,  iarbela\  "  coat")  has  this  signification.  Ge- 
senius (Thee.  Ifd>.  in  verb.)  renders  both  pailium,  or 
cloak,  against  the  improbability  tliat  in  a  single  verse 
two  kinds  of  mantle  would  be  named.  Others,  as 
Lengerke,  understand  the  second  word  to  mean  stock- 
inga,  which  would  yield  a  good  sense,  and  one  agree- 
able to  etymology,  could  we  be  sure  that  hosiery  was 
employed  by  the  ancient  Babylonians.  The  word 
b'^a'^n^,  pethigU'  (Isa,  iii,  24,  Auth.  Vers,  "stomach- 
er"), which  some  regard  as  a  doak,  is  probably  a  /ea- 
tvn  garment  or  finery*  (see  Gesenius,  Thee,  Heb.  p. 
1187).  Ewald  separates  the  word  thn^:  b*^li  *^r!D, 
breadth  of  mantle  (comp.  Syr.  Knbi:i).  In  the  N.  T. 
the  mantle  is  denoted  by  orokii,  a  robe,  such  as  the 
scribes  wore  (Mark  xii,  88),  a  long  garment  like  a 
gown,  reaching  to  the  feet.  For  the  j^afivc  and  ^ai- 
\6vti£,  see  Apparel. — ^Winer,  ii,  54. 

8.  The  girdle,  in  Heb.  "lian,  chagor',  or  J^^ian, 
chagorah'  (the  usual  name  both  for  male  and  female 
girdles,  Isa.  iii,  24 ;  whether  the  same  article  of  ap- 
parel is  designated  by  &*^t39l,  genazim',  "chests,"  in 
Ezek.  xxvii,  24,  as  supposed  by  Hartmann,  is  doubt- 
ful), Gr.  Zufvri,  one  of  the  most  distingpiished  articles 
of  attire  among  the  Hebrews  and  Orientals  generally 
(comp.  Ezek.  xxiii,  15 ;  Dan.  x,  5),  except  the  Phoft- 
nicians  (Auson.  Paneg,  Grot,  14;  Tertull.  Pall,  i; 
Plant.  Paen,  v,  2,  15 ;  see  Credner,  Joel,  p.  146  sq.), 
being  a  belt  by  which  the  under-garment  (tunic)  was 
gathered  at  the  waist,  and  thus  prevented  fVom  float- 
ing, as  well  as  hindering  the  person  in  walking  (1  Kings 
xviii,  46 ;  2  Kings  iv,  29 ;  ix,  1)  or  in  any  other  bod- 
ily motion  (sometimes  dancing,  2  Sam.  vi,  14).  Hence 
girdles  were  often  bestowed  as  presents  (2  Sam.  xviii, 
11 ;  1  fifacc.  X,  87),  and  were  an  article  of  fancy  goods 
(Prov.  xxxi,  24).  The  poor  and  ascetic  classes  wore 
girdles  of  leather  (2  Kings  i,  8 ;  Matt,  iii,  4 ;  Mark  i, 
6,  as  they  still  do  in  the  East,  of  half  a  foot  in  width), 
the  rich  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii,  1 ;  comp.  Arvieux,  iii,  247) 
or  byssus  (Ezek.  xvi,  10 ;  the  modems  even  of  silk, 
of  some  four  fingers'  breadth,  Mariti,  p.  214 ;  Char- 
din,  iii,  68),  ornamented  (Dan.  x,  5 ;  1  Mace,  x,  89 ; 
xi,  58 ;  xiv,  44 ;  Curt,  iii,  8,  18 ;  comp.  Arvieux,  iii, 
241 ;  a  Persian  fashion,  Xenoph.  Anab,  i,  4,  9 ;  comp. 
Brisson,  Begn,  Pers.  p.  169  sq.)  in  a  costly  manner 
(with  gold,  jewels,  etc.) ;  this  last  description  was  es- 
pecially valued  in  femide  girdles,  which,  being  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  household  manufacture  (Prov. 
xxxi,  17),  was  probably  the  chief  article  of  feminine 
luxur}'  (Isa.  iii,  20,  24 ;  comp.  Iliad,  xiv,  181 ;  Odg$t, 
V,  281 ;  Hartmann,  Hebrderin.  ii,  299  sq.).  The  men 
wore  girdles  about  the  loins  (1  Kings  ii,  5;  xviii,  46 ; 
2  Kings  iv,  29;  Jer.  xiii,  11 ;  Rev.  i,  18;  xv,  6,  etc.), 
but  the  priests  somewhat  higher  around  the  breast 
(Josephus,  Ant,  iii,  7,  2) ;  the  women,  as  still  in  the 
East,  wore  the  girdle  lower  and  looser  (Niebuhr,  JUit, 
ii,  184,  pi.  27;  236,  pi.  64;  comp.  Odifst,  iii,  154). 
The  sacerdotal  girdle  is  called  kSaiK,  abnet',  and  was 
tied  up  in  front,  so  that  the  two  ends  hung  down  to 
the  feet ;  female  girdles  were  called  D*^'nT^p,  IMthu- 
rim'  (Isa.  iii,  20 ;  Jer.  U,  82) ;  whUe  men's  girdles 
were  generally  called  litX,  ezor^.  Anciently,  as  still, 
persons  wore  in  the  girdle  the  sword  (dagger,  2  Sam. 
XX,  8;  XXV,  18;  Judg.  iii,  16;  Curt,  iii,  8, 18;  c 
Arvieux,  iii,  241 ;  hence  a  secure  girdle  was  an 
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titl  put  of  ■  good  iqaipment  of  tb«  winter,  1  Kinga 
il,  6;  Ib*.  t,  27;  and  the  pbnu«  "to  girdona'B  xlf" 
la  tintamoDDt  lo  anDing  for  battle,  Isa.  viii,  9 ;  Pm. 
IzxTi,  II;  1  Mace,  iii,  S8;  comp.  Herod.  nU,  120; 
Plutarcb,  Conol.  9)  and  Uie  inkaUnd  (Eiek.  iz,  S; 
comp.  Shaar,  p.  199;  Schulz,  Leit.  v,  890);  il  alao 
■erved  as  ■  puns  (Matt,  i,  9;  Hark  vl,  B;  comp.  2 
Sam.  xvlii,  11;  Jamblich.  Vit.  PsHtag.  37,  p.  121; 
Uv.  iitxiil,  29;  Saet.  Vit.  18;  Plaut.  Pan.  v,  8,  48 
aq.;   Juveo.  xiv,  297;    Cell,   zv,  12,   1;    Niebohr, 


\ndir.  p.  64;   Shaw,  p.  199;  we  Boat,  Bt  v. 


.      Thap.       _ 
another  a  among  frienda  a  mark 
dence  anfiatimate  raUtion  (1  Sam.  xv 
aenmaUer,  Morgnd.  ili,  IDS) ;  when  It  c 
(faigh)  fuactlonarlea  it  la  a  a}^mbal  of 
honor  (laa.  zzii,  21 ;  on  laa.  iil,  24,  at« 
loc. ;   and  in  general  «M  Crednsr,  Joel, 
—Winer,  i,  448.     See  Girdlb. 
4.  The  tarbim,  of  which  there  were  va 


great  conft- 
,4;  >«Bo. 


b.  Fnnalr.    r,  SacerdMi- 

\  I'riHt      /.  Bccptn-beanr  (Ennncb. 


(1.)  Among  the  uieieDt  H*br«w«  of  dtber  ms,  coifs, 
fbrnwd  of  folda  wound  about  (comp.  E|3:C,  Uisri)  the 
bud,  wsra  in  comnion  uia,  but  nothing  distinct  ii 
givan  ■*  to  tbair  ihspe.  Their  uiail  n*mei  *n  u 
ftillowfr  (a.)  C)^?X,  Uaniph',  which  Is  ipplied  to  men 
(Job  xxix,  14),  women  (lu.  id,  !S),  and  the  high- 
priut  (Zech.  ill,  G);  but  which,  according  to  all  tba 
pafljiAges,  WHS  a  prominont  dUtinctlre  cofltume.  (&,} 
rt:V^,  milnf'^lk  (Sept.  niSapic  or  /iirpo),  which 
Dccun  more  t>equeDt1]'  of  the  cap  of  the  high-prieit 
(Enod.  xnvili,  4,  87,  39;  xxix,  6;  Lav.  ivi,  i,  etc.), 
and  but  once  of  the  king  (Eiek.  xxi,  31).  See  HtoH- 
PHIE3T.  (c.)  tlT^^'a,  iBijgftaaA',  aimplj  the  bonnet 
of  the  ordinary  priests  (Eiod.  ixvlii,  40;  xiijt,  9; 
Lot.  Tiii,  13;  >ea  the  description  of  Joeephaa,  under 
the  artida  Sacbkoot&l  Ordkb).  (d.)  iN^,  peir', 
which  ocean  of  the  head.dre»i  of  nun  (laa.  1x1,  3, 10; 
Eiek.  «iv,  17)  and  woman  (Im.  ill,  M),  and  soine- 
time)  itande  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  term 
(piy^llWt  •'netB,  Exod.  xix\x,  28 ;  comp.  Eiek.  xlfr, 
18).  This  was  likewise  a  pleca  of  ipeclal  apparel. 
Schroeder  (  Vatil.  Mul.  p.  M  sq.)  understands  a  high- 
towering  tarban.  The  nn'BX,  e>rpUr(iA' (Isa.  nviii, 
E),  ligailles  a  crown  or  diadeni,  and  does  not  belong 
here  (see  Gesenins  in  loc.) ;  on  the  other  hand,  Hart- 
mann  {IlebrdtTm,  iii,  362)  explains  It  of  a  chaplet  of 
gorgeous  flowers.     See  Crowk.    Among  the  mudem 

turbans  (some  of  them  exceeding!)'  costly),  which  are 
always  wound  out  of  a  long  piece  of  munlln  (Arvieux, 
Vogagr,  iii,  248;  Niebnbr,  Jttittn,  i,  159,  comp.  pi. 
I4-!3).  NeverthelfSB,  this  species  of  head  attira  ap- 
peals not  to  have  been  cnsMmary  in  the  ancient  Ksst. 
On  the  ruins  of  Persepolls  are  delineated  sometimes 
caps  (flat  and  pointed),  sometimes  torbans,  which  were 
wholly  wound  oat  nf  stripe  at  cloth,  and  ended  in  a 
point  (Niebnbr,  Reiien,  ii,  pi.  21,  32).  The  latter  is 
the  more  probable  form  of  the  colflfun  of  the  Hebrews. 
Ordinary  Israelites,  i.  e.  laborers,  probably  bound  the 
hair  about  only  with  acoid  or  ribbon  (Niebubr,  Backr. 
p.  64  j  RtUeit,  i,  392 ;  comp.  the  Persepnlitan  fiicuies 
in  vol.  ii,  pi.  22,  fig.  9;  pt.  23,  fig.  6,  6,  11),  or 
wrapped  a  cloth  around  the  head,  as  is  yet  customary 
in  AraUa.  The  neU  (rl330)  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mnd  (Mishna,  CM.  xxIt,  16)  wen  not  hoods  (of 
women),  but  protectives  for  the  eye-sight.  (2.)  The 
tiaras  of  the  Chaldsans  (Herod,  i,  195)  are  called 
B'<b!a:|p,  (sMin'  (Eiek.  xxili,  16),  probably  from  their 


colored  material;  they  were,  aecoriing  to  the  mono. 
menta  (UQnter,  Brl.  d.  Bab^.  p.  ST),  high  in  fonni 
and  such  some  interpreters  (ai  Jahn,  ArcAdol.  I,  ii, 
IIS  iq.)  find  among  the  Persians  (Tf'*'??^.  tahik', 
Esth.  viil,  15;  K^aiS,  htritia'.  Dan.  iii,  21),  al. 
though  both  these  passages  nlhcr  refer  to  eloaii  (sex 
Lengerke,  in  loc.).— Winer,  11,634.  SeeHRAn-DBESB. 
6.  The  (io«  (^73,  na'aj;  iratiiiia,aaiitaXioy,tait- 
dat)  was  among  the  Orientals  (aa  also  amow;  the 
Greeks  and  Romans),  and  still  Is,  asimple  loU  of  leath- 
er or  wood,  which  was  fu»tened  under  the  foot  (camp. 
Niebuhr,  Sackr.  p.  GS,  pi.  2;  Hnriti,  Trau.  p.  214; 
Banner,  Obi.  iii,  304  »q.)  by  a  thong  (Tlll^,  aeroi'. 
Gen.  ilv,  23;  Isa.  v,  27;  i/iac,  Mark  I.  7;  Luke  lil, 
16,  etc. ;  comp.  Perixionius  ad  ^Jian.  Var.  Hiil.  ix, 
II)  passing  over  it.  This  pntectinn  for  the  feet,  at 
once  suitable  to  the  climate  of  the  East,  and  probably 
cheap  (comp.  Amos  Ii,  6;  tIiI,  G),  Is  found  veiy  gen- 
erally represented  on  the  Pereepolitan  nwauments 
(Niebuhr,  Seiiat,  ii,  182.  pi.  28,  6 ;  Ker  Porter,  Trot. 
1,  pi.  89,  40,  41,  47).  Females  probably  wore  a  more 
costly  sort  of  sandsln  (Jud.  xvi,  11 ;  comp.  Cant,  vii, 
1  [see  the  Targ.] ;  Eiek.  xvi,  10),  since  also  among 
the  Syrians  (Virg.  -*».  i,  866  sq.),  the  Penians,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans  (Martial,  ii,  29,8),  shoes  of  va- 
riegated (especially  purple-colored)  leather,  and  even 
gilt  (calcei  aurei),  were  a  favorite  article  of  luxury  ; 
and,  alttiough  a  considerable  part  nf  this  decoration 
might  be  expended  upon  (he  latch ct, merely,  yet  there 
la  also  evidence  that  sandals  with  a  side  and  upper 
leather  (like  slippers)  were  employed.  The  (eminent) 
Penians  certainly  wore  sctual  shoes  (Xenoph.  Cjrep. 
viii,  1,  41 ;  Strabo,  xv,  731),  and  the  monuments  rep- 
resent a  kind  of  half-boot  (Rer  Tarter,  rrai'.  i,  pi. 
39) ;  the  shoes  of  the  Babylonians,  according  tfl  Strabo 
(xvi.  746),  were  no  ordinary  sandal,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  later  Hebrews  wore  a  covering  for  the  feet 
similar  to  theirs.  The  task  of  binding  on  and  unbind- 
ing (Xvdv,  Aristoph.  Thaaopk.  IIBS;  in  Heb.  ^1^9, 
yVn,  or  B^9)  these  soles,  and  of  carrying  them  abont 
for  one's  use,  was  assigned  to  (menial)  slaves  (Hatt. 
iii,  11 J  Hark  i,  7 ;  John  i,  27 ;  Arts  xiil,  2.i ;  comp. 
Talm.  Bab.  Kiddiak.  xvli.  2 ;  Ktlhvtarh.  Ixvi,  I :  Plu- 
tarch, aytKpot.  vii,  8,  4;  Arrian,  Epict.  iii,  28,  21 ;  Eb- 
seb.  Hiit.Ecel.lv,lbi  see  Kype,  Mwre.  i.  12 sq.;  ^ 
W.  VoUand  [A.  Plathner],  De  Mondaligrrvlu  Htb< 
teb.  1712;  also  in  Ugolini  r*e«ur.  xxix).  Ir 
the  Orlentala  wore  no  shoes,  which  visitort  we 
quired  to  leave  lathe  outer  hall  (comp.  also  Plat 
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pot,  p.  218).  Only  at  the  paschal  meal  were  the  Is- 
raelites to  keep  their  shoes  on  (Ezod.  xii,  11),  in  order 
to  complete  their  equipment  for  travelling,  since  for 
a  journey  and  on  going  out  persons  of  coturse  assumed 
their  sandals  (Acts  xii,  8).  It  was  customary  in  very 
early  times,  however,  to  walk  harffoot  CC|tP,  Y^"^ 
b^sn,  nudopede)  in  sacred  spots,  where  the  Deity  was 
believed  to  have  been  disclosed  (Exod.  iii,  6 ;  Acts  vii, 
Sd ;  Josh.  T,  15) ;  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition 
(see  Joeephus,  Ani.  ii,  15,  1),  which  the  O.  T.  by  no 
means  contradicts,  the  Jewish  priests  performed  their 
sacred  services  unsandalled  (comp.  Ovid,  Fatt.  vi, 
397 ;  see  Balduin,  De  calceOy  p.  23;  Dougtci  Analect,  i, 
57  sq. ;  Spanheim  ad  CaUim.  Cerer,  825 ;  Carpzov,  De 
ditcalcatione  in  loco  sacro.  Lips.  1729;  also  in  his  Ap' 
parcU,  antiq.  p.  769  sq. ;  Walch,  De  reUgiosa  veterum 
dvv9ro^i}<ri^,  Jen.  1756;  also  in  his  Dissert,  ad  Acta 
Ap.  i ;  Wichmannshansen,  De  ctdceo  inEbraor,  sacris 
deponendOf  Viteb.  1721;  also  in  Ugolini  Thesctur.  xxix). 
Also,  in  deep  grief,  persons  went  unshod  (2  Sam.  xv, 
80 ;  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  23 ;  Isa.  xx,  2 ;  comp.  Bion,  Idytt. 
i,  21;  Stat.  Theh.  ix,  572;  Kirchmann,  De/unerib, 
Rom,  p.  856;  Rosenmfiller,  Morgetd,  iv,  840).  The 
pulling  off  the  shoe  was  a  legal  act,  symbolical,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Levirate  marriage  (Deut.  xxv,  9, 10;  Ruth 
iv,  7 ;  comp.  Otho,  Lex,  Babb,  p.  112),  that  the  indi- 
vidual surrendered  his  title  or  passed  it  over  to  anoth- 
er, who  thus,  as  it  were,  stepped  into  his  shoes  (Koeen- 
mQller,  Morgenl.  iii,  71  sq.),  a  usage  that  seems  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Psa.  Ix,  10;  cviii,  10  (comp.  Castell.  Lex, 
hepiagloU.  2842;  Balduin,  De  calceo^  p.  217  sq.;  see 
Ewald,  Psalm,  p.  818).  The  generally  unavoidable 
collection  of  dust  and  stains  upon  the  covering  of  the 
feet  among  the  Israelites  rendered  the  frequent  wash- 
ing of  the  feet  necessary.  See  Uncleanness.  Shoe- 
makers are  named  in  the  Talmud  [see  Hechantc]; 
among  the  Persians  the  fabrication  of  foot-clothing  was 
carried  on  in  manu&ctories  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  viii,  2,  5). 
On  the  subject  generally,  see  Bynaeus,  De  calceis  ret. 
Hehr,  (Dordr.  1682,  1715;  also  in  Ugolini  Thesaur. 
xxix);  Bottboll,  De  vestib,  et  calceis  Israelii,  (Hafb. 
1755) ;  Balduin,  Calceus  antiq, ;  and  Nigron,  De  ccUi- 
ga  vet.  (L.  B.  1711).— Winer,  ii,  428.     See  Saitdal. 

II.  Female  articles  of  apparel  consisted,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  of  the  following  pieces  of  ornament 
(unless  we  except  the  veil)  rather  than  necessity.  See 
also  Paint;  Ornament;  Head-dress. 

6.  The  veil  (in  general  perhaps  G^?*^?  f^'^O^pi  o  for- 
eringofthe  eyes^  Gen.  xx,  16)  belongs  throughout  the 
East  to  this  day  as  a  most  indispensable  piece  of  fe- 
male attire,  and  no  lady  of  character  and  respectabili- 
ty allows  herself  to  be  seen  without  it  in  public,  or  even 
by  strangers  within  doors  (comp.  the  Koran^  xxxiii, 
r)6).  Only  female  slaves  (Niebuhr,  Reisen,  ii,  162), 
public  dancing-girls  (who  are  probably  always  prosti- 
tutes, yet  do  not  usually  dispense  with  the  veil,  Has- 
selquist,  Trav.  p.  73,  but  are  easily  induced  to  lay  it 
aside,  Kiebuhr,  Reisen^  i,  184),  and  in  general  women 
of  the  lowest  class  constitute  an  exception  to  this  uni- 
versal custom.  These  usages  appear,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  been  prevalent  among  the  Israelites  (see  Bucher, 
Antiquit,  ffebr,  et  Grcec,  de  relatis  Jeminis,  Budiss. 
1717),  since  we  cannot  suppose  the  privacy  and  re- 
straint of  females  to  have  l)een  less  than  in  modem 
Oriental  society  [see  Wife],  although  in  patriarchal 
times  a  less  strict  etiquette  would  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  veil.  Virgins 
(Gen.  xxiv,  15  sq.)  and  even  wives  (Gen.  xii,  14)  of 
the  old  Hebrew  nomads,  especially  in  domestic  em- 
ployments, appear  to  have  gone  unhesitatingly  with- 
out a  veil,  as  still  in  Arabia  (Wellsted,  i,  249)  and  Pal- 
estine (Russegger,  iii,  109) ;  but  the  betrothed  covered 
herself  in  the  presence  of  her  bridegroom  (Gen.  xxiv, 
65 ;  comp.  the  phrase  nubere  viro\  and  to  this  act  of 
delicacy  the  apostle  appears  to  allude  in  1  Cor.  xi,  5 
•q.     Courtesans  were  known  by  their  deep  veiling 


(Gen.  xxxviii,  15 ;  comp.  Petron.  16),  and  sought  the 
more  to  decoy  by  this  mark  of  modesty.     That  the 
veil  was  a  principal  article  of  female  costume  in  the 
:  Israelitish  republic  appears  from  Isa.  iii,  22 ;  Cant,  v, 
j  7 ;  and  ladies  of  rank  may  have  worn  several  veils, 
:  one  over  the  other,  like  the  modem  Oriental  women 
j  (Buckingham,  ii,  888).     The  various  species  of  veils 
I  designated  by  the  several  Heb.  terms  having  this  gen- 
I  eral  significance  are  but  uncertainly  indicated  by  the 
]  etymologies  of  the  different  words :  (1.)  b?*^,  ra'dl 
■  (Isa.  iii,  19),  is  thought  (in  accordance  with  its  Arabic 
j  synonym  ral)  to  be  the  large  general  covering  thrown 
I  loosely  around  the  head  and  temples,  and  hanging 
down  in  walking,  yet  so  arranged  about  the  eyes  as  to 
allow  the  female  to  see  through  the  folds  (see  Jahn, 
pi.  9,  fig.  10).    In  the  Talmud  (Mishna«  Shabb,  vi,  6) 
Arab  women  are  designated  (ni?19^)  firom  this  pecn- 
lUrity  of  dress.    (2.)  T^y^,  radidT  (Isa.  iii,  28;  Cant. 
V,  7),  may  denote  the  thin  covering  that  Oriental  fe- 
males still  wear  over  the  entire  clothing,  and  might 
have  been  earlier  stj'led  a  mantle  (see  Jahn,  pi.  8,  fig. 
12 ;  comp.  Schrdder,  Vestil,  mulier,  p.  868  sq.).     (8.) 
A  still  different  kind  of  veil,  which  is  yet  worn  in 
Egypt  (Niebuhr,  Reisen^  i,  166)  and  S}*ria  (An-ieux, 
Voyage^  iii,  247),  covered  the  bosom,  neck,  and  cheek 
as  far  as  the  nose,  while  the  e3-es  were  left  free  (see 
Jahn,  pi.  10,  fig.  1).     This  form  is  depicted  on  the 
Persepolitan  ruins,  and  may  also  have  been  in  com- 
mon use  by  the  Hebrewesses.    Yet  this  import  cannot, 
on  intrinsic  grounds,  be  assigned  to  either  of  the  words 
r)*^r2C,  teafpA'  (Gen.  xxiv,  65;  xxxviii,  14, 19;  Sept. 
yiptaTpov\  or  rtfiSC,  tsammah''  (Cant,  iv,  1,  8 ;  vi,  7 « 
Isa.  xlvii,  2) ;  and  whether  this  last  means  in  general 
veil  (Hartmann,  HebriUrin,  iii,  286  sq.)  is  doubtful  (Ge- 
senius,  Jesa.  in  loc. ;  RosenmQlIer,  Cant,  in  loc)A>Wi- 
ner,  ii,  416.     See  Veil. 

7.  The  armlet^  or  band  for  the  wrist  (^r2S,  tsamid^ 
or  }l^*^p2C,  tsamidah'\  was  a  very  favorite  ornament, 
not  only  ot  all  ancient  nations  (Plin.  xxxiii,  10,  12; 
xii,  42;  vii,  29;  Liv.  x,  44;  Suet.  Ser,  80),  but  espe- 
cially of  Orientals  (so  much  so  that  gold  and  silver 
ones  are  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  xviii,  SO;  xxxv,  30; 
Ixxvi,  21 ;  on  the  forms  of  ancient  Egyptian  ones,  see 
Wilkinson,  iii,  874),  being  worn  by  men  as  well  as 
women  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  i,  8,  2;  Anab.  i,  5,  8;  Curt, 
viii,  9,  21 ;  Petron.  Sat.  82 ;  comp.  Bartholin,  De  or- 
millis  vet,  Amst.  1676;  Schrdder,  De  Vestit.  muL  p. 
56  sq.).  Among  the  Hebrew  females  it  was  general 
ftt>m  the  earliest  times  (Gen.  xxiv,  22,  80,  47 ;  comp, 
Isa.  iii,  19 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  11 ;  xxiii,  42 ;  Jud.  x,  14),  but 
among  the  men  those  of  rank  only  appear  to  have  worn 
it  (2  Sam.  i,  10;  comp.  Num.  xxxi,  50;  see  Harmer, 
ii,  126  sq. ;  Ker  Porter,  ii,  pi.  60).  They  consisted 
either  of  rings  (of  ivor}',  precious  metals,  etc. ;  amon^ 
the  poor  probably  likewise  of  horn,  as  in  modem  times, 

Harmer,  iii,  368)  or  of  cords  and  chains,  ri*l"^C,  «Ae* 
roth'  (Isa.  iii,  19).  They  were  wom  on  both  arms  or 
(more  usually)  on  one  arm  (the  right?  Sirach,  xxi, 
23),  and  partly  covered  the  wrist  (Xenoph.  Cyrop,  vi, 
4,  2) ;  but  (in  Persia)  they  are  often  so  broad  as  to 
reach  to  the  elbows  (comp.  Niebuhr,  ReiseUt  i,  164; 
Hartmann,  Ilebr,  ii,  178  sq. ;  Buckingham,  Jfesopot. 
p.  438).  See  Bracelet.  Like  the  ear-rings,  the  arm- 
lets also  generally  served  as  amulets  (Plin.  xxviii,  47). 
—Winer,  i,  88.     See  Talisman. 

8.  The  anklet  (b32^,  e'kes;  comp.  irtpitr^vptov^  He- 
rod, iv,  168,  perisctlis;  also  ire^ij,  Lucian,  Lexiphar. 
9),  of  metal,  horn,  ivory,  etc.,  was  in  ancient  times,  as 
still  by  Eastern  ladies,  extensively  wom  about  the 
feet  (Isa.  iii,  18 ;  see  Michaelis,  hi  Pott*s  Sylloge,  11, 
90;  Niebuhr,  Reiten^  i,  164;  Russell,  Aleppo^  ii,  180; 
Harmer,  ii,  400  sq. ;  Rttppel,  Abyss,  i,  201;  il,  179; 
comp.  Longi  Pastor^  i,  2 ;  Aristttnet.  Ep,  i,  19X  being 
indeed  an  Oriental  fitshion  (Horace,  Ep,  i,  17,  56 ;  Flia. 
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zxxiii,  54 ;  comp.  Jnd.  x,  4).  They  are  genenlly  so 
arranged  that  in  walking  a  clapping  or  clinking  is 
heard  (Isa.  iii,  16;  comp.  Koran,  xxiv,  82;  Tertnll. 
CuU,/em,  7;  Dougt«i  AnalecL  i,  248;  Arvieux,  iii, 
251 ;  Shaw,  p.  211),  of  which  the  wearer  is  greatly 
proud  (comp.  Rosenm&ller,  MorgeiU,  iv,  212),  especial- 
ly among  coquettish  females  (comp.  Aristenet.  Ep,  i, 
4;  Dongtiei  AnaUd,  i,  248).  Sometimes  small  chains 
Cn-il^S,  tsearoth',  Isa.  iii,  20;  Talm.  O'^bnS,  htha- 
Um!^  were  fastened  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  proba- 
bly in  order  to  secure  a  short  genteel  step  (Hanner, 
ill,  468;  RQppel,  Abyss.  H,  68;  comp.  Clem.  Alex. 
Padag,  ii,  89 ;  and  the  Gemara,  in  SKabb,  yi,  4) ;  ac- 
cording to  the  rabbins  (see  Snrenhusius*s  Mischna,  ii, 
25),  perhaps  to  prove  their  maidenly  innocence  ^i- 
cluiells,  Mos.  Hecht,  il,  156  sq.).  (See  c^nerally  Schr6- 
der,  De  Vestit,  mul,  c.  i,  §  8 ;  Bynnus,  De  calceis  Hebr, 
i,  8 ;  Hartmann,  ffebrderin,  ii,  188  sq. ;  ill,  217  sq. ; 

[P.  Lyser]  C.  G.  Blumberg,  De  0*^032^,  Lips.  1688; 

also  in  Hasasi  et  Ikenii  Xov.  thes.  i,  858  sq. ;  also  in  Ugo- 
lini  Tkesaur.  xxix). — Winer,  i,  881.     See  Amklbt. 

9.  The  necklace,  T*^n'n,  rabid\  a  still  yery  feyorite 
ornament  in  the  East  (Prov.  i,  9;  iii,  8;  xxt,  12; 
Ezek.  xvi,  11 ;  Hos.  ii,  18),  which  not  only  women 
(Cant.  It,  9;  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  yiii,  5, 18),  but  also  (em- 
inent) men,  even  warriors,  perhaps  the  last,  however, 
among  the  Modes  and  Persians  (Xenoph.  Cffrop,  i,  8, 
2;  ii,  4,  6;  Anaib.  i,  6,  8;  8,  29;  Curt,  iii,  8,18;  Phi- 
lostr.  ApolL  ii,  1 ;  Strabo,  iv,  197 ;  comp.  Odtfss,  xv, 
460 ;  Adams,  Rom,  Aniiq,  U,  198),  as  among  the  Belgic 
Gaols  (Strabo,  iv,  197),  for  we  find  no  trace  of  this  as 
an  article  of  male  attire  among  the  Israelites  (see 
Scheifbr,  De  torquibus^  Holm.  1658 ;  c.  notis  a  J.  Nio- 
olai,  Hamb.  1707).  Necklaces  were  made  sometimes 
of  metal,  at  others  of  stones  or  pearls,  which  were 
strung  upon  a  cord  (&*^T^ir{,  chanrnm'.  Cant,  i,  10 ; 
comp.  Frfthn,  ad  Ibn  Fonian,  Pctropol.  1823,  p.  86  sq. ; 
the  0*^*1*117),  torim',  Cant  i,  10,  are  probably  not  a  neck- 
lace [Vulg.  muntmUm]^  but  an  ornament  for  the  head, 
most  likely  strings  of  pearls  entwisted  in  the  hair  or 
attached  to  the  head-dress  [q.  v.]  and  flowing  down, 
see  Michaelis,  in  loc.),  and  hung  down  to  the  breast, 
or  even  as  far  as  the  girdle  (Jerome  ad  Ezeek.  xvii,  11 ; 
Arvieux,  iii,  258).  Persons  of  rank  perhaps  wore  sev- 
eral such.  Other  articles  of  finery  were  also  at  times 
attached  to  them,  such  as  (1.)  D*^3Snb,  saharomm^, 
haff'tnoons  or  crescents,  Isa.  iii,  18  (Sept  fifivioKoi; 
comp.  /unai/tK,  Plaut  Epid,  v,  i,  84 ;  see  TertuU.  Cult, 
/em.  ii,  10;  called  in  Arabic  ahalai);  comp.  Judg. 
viii,  21  (where  similar  trinkets  appear  as  ornaments 
for  camels*  necks);  (2.)  Smelling-boUles,  C^BS  *^ria, 
bolUy'  ne'pheth  Qit  houses  of  the  soul),  Isiu'iu,~20 
(comp.  Le  Bruyn,  Vojfoge,  i,  217 ;  Chardin,  iii,  72) ; 
(3.)  perhaps  little  stellated  studs,  U'^O'^yo,  shebisim^, 
Isa.  iii,  18 ;  and  (4.)  serpents,  Q'^l^nb,  lechashim^,  Isa. 
iii,  20,  probably  as  amulets  (q.  v.) ;  but  see  Gesenius, 
Comm.  z.  Jesa.  i,  209,  211.  Ladies  may  also  have 
worn  rings  (collars)  of  metal  around  the  neck  (see  Nie- 
bnhr,  Beisen,  i,  164 ;  comp.  Virg.  .^En.  v,  559).  Among 
the  Persians  kings  used  to  invest  men  with  a  neck- 
lace (?{*^3^rT,  kamnik'j  which,  however,  may  mean 
armlet)  as  a  mark  of  favor  (Dan.  v,  7 ;  xvi,  29 ;  comp. 
Xenoph.  Anab.  i,  2,  27;  Cyrop.  viii,  5,  18) ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  a  higher  rank  was  assocUted  with  this  dis- 
tinction (Dan.  V,  7).  In  Egypt  the  prime  minister  of 
state  was  adorned  with  a  (state)  neckUce  (Gen.  xli, 
42) ;  the  chief-justice  also  wore  a  golden  chain,  with 
the  symbol  of  truth  attached  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  48 ;  comp. 
Hengstenberg,  Moses,  p.  29  sq.).  (See  generally 
Schroder,  Vestit.  vwlier.  p.  180  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Heb- 
raerin,  ii,  172  sq.,  259  sq. ;  iii,  208, 267  sq.)~Winer, 
i,  456.     See  Necklace. 

10.  Ear-rings  were  universal  in  the  East  with  wom- 
en (Exod.  juudi,  2;  Ezek.  xvi,  12;  Jud.  x,  4)  and 


children  of  both  sexes  (Exod.  zxxil,  2 ;  comp.  Buck- 
ingham, Trav.  p.  241,  842).  Travellers  have  found 
them  sometimes  small  and  closely  fitting  the  ear,  some- 
times very  Urge  and  heavy  (Mandelslo,  Reistn,  p.  21 ; 
in  North  Africa  aa  thick  as  a  good-sized  pipe-stem, 
Hdst,  Maroceo,  p.  119),  four  fingers'  breadth  in  diam- 
eter; they  so  enlarge  the  hole  through  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  that  it  is  said  one  can  pass  two  fingers  through  it 
(Harmer,  Obs.  iii,  814).  Luxury  has  carried  the  fash- 
ion to  such  a  pitch  that  women  puncture  as  many  ap- 
ertures in  the  ear-lobe  as  possible,  and  hang  a  ring 
through  each  (Arvieux,  iii,  25) ;  Wellsted  (Travels,  i, 
224)  counted  sometimes  fifteen  in  a  single  ear,  and 
Russegger  (II,  ii,  180)  speaks  of  even  twenty.  The 
ancient  Hebrews  designated  this  ornament  by  the 

terms  Dt9,  ne'tem  (e.  g.  Gen.  xxxv,  4,  ^^K  D*^pT3 
DrT*^3TK3l,  the  rings  that  were  in  their  ears),  and  ^"^^7, 
agil'  (Ezek.  xvi,  2),  which  almost  everywhere  also 
signify  ring  or  hoop.  See  Rimo.  Besides  proper 
rings  (of  horn,  bone,  or  metal),  persons  also  wore  oth- 
er trinkets  in  the  ear,  which  were  called,  for  exam- 
ple, (1.)  ni&'^::p,  netiphoth',  Uttle  drops  (Judg.  viu, 
26 ;  Isa.  iii,  19),  i.  e.  ear  pendants  with  tiny  bells,  nam»> 
ly  pearls  (Gr.  oraKayfjui,  Lat  stalagmium,  Plaut  Men. 
iii,  18) ;  (2.)  T73^S,  htmaz',  on  the  other  hand,  is  prob- 
ably not  an  ear-ring,  but  necklace  or  amulet  (see  Ge- 
senius, Thes.  ffeb,  p.  692) ;  (3.)  for  a  peculiar  kind  of 
Jewish  ear-ring,  see  the  Mishna  {Chelim,  xi,  9 ;  ac- 
cording to  the  Mishna,  Shabb.  vi,  6,  the  girls  first  drew 
a  cord  through  the  e«r  after  piercing,  until  it  was  heal- 
ed). Whether  men  among  the  Jews  made  use  of  ear 
ornaments  is  uncertain ;  Pliny  (xi,  50)  asserts  the  cus- 
tom of  Orientals  without  distinction,  and  other  writers 
state  the  usage  in  the  case  of  men  with  respect  to  sev- 
eral Eastern  nations  more  or  less  positively  and  relia- 
bly :  e.  g.  the  inhabitants  along  the  Euphrates  (Juven. 
i,  104),  the  Lydians  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iu,  1, 81),  the  Lib- 
yans (Macrob.  Sat.  vii,  8),  the  Arabians  (Petron.  Sat. 
102),  the  Carthaginians  (Phiut.  Pan.  v,  2, 21),  the  In- 
dians (Curt,  ix,  1,  80),  the  Parthians  (TertuU.  Cult. 
/em,  x),  the  Assyrians  {Asiatic  Joum.  1848,  No.  8,  pi. 
xvii),  and  probably  others  (see  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  842). 
The  modem  Arabs  likewise  certainly  wear  ear-ringa 
(Niebuhr,  Besckr.  p.  66 ;  Reisen,  p.  164  sq,),  as  an- 
ciently the  Midianites  (Judg.  viii,  24).  Among  the 
Greeks  only  children  wore  rings,  and  that  but  in  the 
right  ear  (Isid.  Orig.  xix,  31, 10;  Appul.  Habit,  i,  160, 
ed.  Bip. ;  yet  see  Dio  Chrys.  xxxii,  861  [or  654  ed. 
Reiske]) ;  among  the  Romans  the  women  had  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  luxury  in  ear-rings,  wearing  gold, 
jewel^  and  the  most  costly  pearls  in  their  ears,  not 
singly,  but  in  pahrs  and  triple  (Seneca,  Bene/  vii,  9 ; 
VU.  beat.  17;  Pliny,  ix,  56).  Nevertheless,  Exod. 
xxxii,  2,  appears  indirectly  to  forbid  the  supposition 
that  they  were  at  that  time  worn  by  male  Israelites ; 
and  we  may  assume  from  the  Mishna  (Shaib.  vi,  6) 
that  among  the  later  Jews  even  children  did  not  usuaU 
ly  have  these  ornaments.  It  remains  to  notice  that  in 
early  times  ear-rings  were  employed  aa  charms  (Gen. 
xxxv,  4 ;  comp.  Jonathan's  Targ.  in  loc. ;  see  Mai- 
monid.  IdoM.  vii,  10;  Augustine,  Ep.  78);  and  Eich- 
hom  (Einleit.  ins  N.  T.  i,  524)  would  introduce  their 
mention  into  Matt  vii,  6,  as  the  rendering  (for 
**  pearls")  of  the  original  Aramaean  Gospel.  Sec  Am- 
ulet. On  the  baring  the  ear  of  a  slave  (Deut  xv,  17), 
see  Sbbvaht.  (See  generally  Schroder,  Vestit.  mul. 
p.  187  sq. ;  Hartmann,  Nebraerin,  ii,  168  sq. ;  Bartho- 
lin, De  inaurib.  vet.  syntagma,  Amstel.  1676;  Rathge- 
ber,  in  the  Hail.  Encydop.  Ill,  ti,  883  sq.>-.Winer,  ii, 
173.     See  Eab-bino. 

11.  The  nose-rrn^  (in  general  DT!),  ne'zem,  comp. 
Prov.  xi,  22 ;  Ezek.  xvi,  12 ;  more  definitely  t\W\  B«, 
m'zem  ha-aph,  jetcel  of  the  nose,  Isa.  iii,  21 ;  probably 
also  nn,  chach,  Exod.  xxxv,  22),  a  very  fevorite 
adornment  among  Oriental  females  from  the  earliest 
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tiao  (0«ii.  xzIt,  S3,  47 ;  ccmp.  Hialini,  SiiM.  ri,  1, 
where  it  appaan  that  the  Jereana  Tore  no  nom-riDg« 
on  the  Sabbath,  but  ear-rings  onlir).  Eaatem  women 
tothitday  wear  in  theperfontsd  estremityof  the  car- 
tilage of  the  left  (Chardin,  in  Harnwr,  lEi,  310  (q.)  or 
right  nostril  (see  the  Hg.  la  Hartmann,  Hebrierm,  pt. 
!),  or  even  in  the  middle  partition  of  tha  nose  (Maiiti, 
p.  S16),  a  ring  oriToryor  metal  (doubtlesi  often  deco- 
rated with  Jewels)  of  two  or  three  ini^heg  diameter, 
which  bangs  down  over  tha  mouth,  and  tbrouiih  which 
the  men  are  ToDd  of  applying  their  kiss  (Arvieux,  iii, 
262 ;  see  TiTaraier,  i,  92 ;  Shaw,  p.  211 ;  Niebuhr, 
Bachr.  p.  C6;  Joliffe,  p.  86;  KQppel,  Arab.  p.  203; 
comp.  Hartmann,  Sibrdrrin,  ii,  1C6  >q.,  292 ;  Bartho- 
liti,  IM  omh/M  nortuja,  in  his  treatiiia  D«  morbia  Biil. 
c.  19;  also  in  his  work  De  iMuribiu  ntl.  Amslal.  1767). 
Even  among  the  aborigines  of  America  this  ornament 
bu  bei;n  fonnd.  Occaeionally  men  also  in  the  Kast 
affetl  Ihe  nse  of  the  noae-ring  (Riusegecr,  II,  li,  160). 
But  whether  It  was  derived  l^om  the  pacdce  of  treat- 
ing animals  thiu  (as  Hartmann  think*)  it  not  clear; 
for  the  female  love  of  decoration  might  naturally  in- 
troduce noae-rlngs  at  well  as  ear-rings,  lince  the  nose 
and  the  ean  are  inch  conspicnotu  parts  of  the  penon 
as  readily  to  lead  to  a  deshe  to  set  them  off  by  artifi- 
cial linory. — Wild  beaata  were  led  (aa  still  beara  and 
buRaloea  are)  by  a  ring  through  the  nose,  as  the  easi- 
est mode  of  aubduing  and  holding  them ;  the  same  ia 
as  dom  with  large  Aahes  that  liaTc  been  caught 
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and  again  placed  in  Ihe  water  (comp.  Brace,  tl,  814% 
Such  a  ring  is  likewise  catbd  Tm.  ciafi.  or  ITin,  rho'- 
dcli  (Job  xl,  26  [11]  1  comp.  2' Kings  xix,  28;  laa. 
xxxvil,  29:  Ezek.  lii,  4;  xxii,  4;  iMviii,  2),  by 
the  Arabs  (ftiiom.— Winer,  ii,  187.    See  Nose-jewel. 
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ijiect,  we  leam  enough  to  perceive  that  the 
usages  of  the  Hebrews  in  tbia  reipect  were  very  near- 
ly, if  not  altogether,  the  ssme  sa  those  which  are  still 
practised  in  the  East,  and  which  the  paintinga  and 
Bculpturea  of  Kgypt  ahow  to  have  been  of  old  em* 
ployed  in  that  country.      See  Salutatioh. 

I.  Adoratkih  aud  Uomaoe.— The  Hoalems  in 
their  prsyera  throw  themaelvei  auccessively,  and  ac- 
cording to  an  eetabliahed  routine,  into  the  various  pos- 
turea  (nhie  in  number)  which  they  deem  tha  moat  ap- 
propriate to  the  several  parts  of  tha  service.  For  the 
Bake  of  reference  and  comparison,  we  have  introduced 
them  all  at  tha  head  of  this  article;  as  we  have  no 
doubt  that  tha  Hebrews  employed  on  one  occasion  or 
another  nearly  all  the  various  posturea  which  the 
Moslems  exhitdt  on  one  occaaioo.  This  is  the  chief 
difference.  (See  Lane'S/lraiiaaA'i^f.paaaim;  Hod. 
Kgyptiant,  i.  108  sq.;  Thomson's  Lmd  and  Book,  i, 
26.)  Id  public  and  common  worship  the  Hebrews 
prayed  Uamling  (1  King!  vlii,  M;  Eira  Ix,  5;  l)=n. 
vi,  10;  2  Chron.  vi,  IS);  but  In  their  separata  and 


private  acts  of  worship  they  aaaomed  the  poalUon 
which,  aecording  to  their  modes  of  doing  homage  or 
showing  raapBct,  seemed  to  Uiem  the  most  anitaUe  to 
their  preaeut  tiialiaga  or  objects.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  some  form  of  kneeling  waa  most  usual 
in  private  devotions.    Sea  Ai>oration. 

I,  Sta^mg  in  public  ffayer  ia  still  the  practice  of 
the  Jewi.  This  posture  waa  adopted  from  the  syna- 
gogue by  the  primitive  Christiana,  and  ia  still  main- 
tained by  the  OrienUl  Cbnrchea.  This  appears,  from 
their  monnmeuta,  Co  hava  been  the  custom  also  among 
the  ancient  Peraiana  and  Egj-ptiana,  although  the  lat- 
ter certainty  aometimea  knelt  before  their  gods.  In 
the  Moslem  worship,  four  of  the  nine  positions  (I,  2, 
4,  8)  are  sCandinK  ones ;  and  that  posture  which  is  re- 
peated In  three  out  of  these  four  (2, 4, 8)  may  be  point- 
ed out  aa  the  proper  Orieutal  poatDTO  of  revarentlal 
standing,  with  folded  bands.  It  Is  the  posture  in 
whicli  people  stand  before  kings  and  great  men. 

While  In  this  attitude  of  worahip,  the  baoda  were 
sometimes  stretched  forth  toward  heaven  in  supplica- 
tion or  invocation  (1  Kings  viii,  22;  2  Cbnin.  vi,  13, 
29;  Isa.  1, 15).  Tbia  wss  perhaps  not  ao  much  the 
convenHonal  posture  (I)  in  t'      "    ' 


The  uplifting  of  one  hand  (the  tight)  only 


in  taking  an  oath 


"I  have  lifted  up  my 
hand"  waa  equivalen  t  to 
"  I  hove  sworn"  (Gen. 


find  examples  of  it  in 

the  sculptures  of  Per-  ^  lundlng. 

sis  (flg.  1)  and  Bcmo  (tig.  3,  above). 

2.  Knerlinfj  is  verv  often  descrilied  as  a  poatDTS  of 
worship  (1  kings  viii,  64:  Eira  ix,  6j  Dan.  vi,  10; 
2  Chron.  vl,  ISi  comp.  1  Kinin  xix,  18;  Luke  xxii, 
41;  Acta  vii,  60).  This  la  still  an  Oriental  euatom, 
and  three  forms  of  It  occur  (5,  6, 9)  in  the  Moclem  devo- 
tions. It  was  also  in  use,  although  not  veij-  fVequent, 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  who  likewise,  as  well 
as  the  Hebrews  (F.xod.  xxxiv,  18 ;  3  Chron,  xsix,  23; 
Isa.  I,  16),  sometimes  proatrsted  themaelvca  upon  tha 
ground.     The  usual  mode  of  prostration  among  the 


Aadenl  Kgjjtltn  kwellng  In  I'nrer. 


Hsbriwt  by  *blcb  thaj  expreesed  tb*  mo«t  intoDM 
bnmilUtloii  wu  by  bringinK  not  only  tbe  body,  but 
tbs  hud  to  the  ground. 


Illy  uidently,  ii 
ihown  in  one  of  the 
poaturu     of    Hoi 
nonhip  (6),  In  »l 


Uodem  OrieoUl  Frorintloi 


tbe  bodr  is  not  throim  fti 
upon  the  inn*,  kneel,  and  head. 
devotioD,  sorrow,  companction,  or  bDmllialion,  tbe 
larulites  thraw  dut  upon  their  heads  (Joeh.  Tii,  G 
Job  ii,  12;  Lam.  il,  10;  Ezeh.  zxiv,  7i  Rev.  xvli 
19),  u  wu  done  kIm  by  the  enclent  Egjptlani,  and 
ia  itill  done  br  the  madam  Orientals.  Under  afmilar 
clrcametances  <t  was  nsuRl  to  amlte  the  breaiit  (Lak< 
xviii,  13).  This  was  also  a  practice  among  the  S^-p- 
tiana  CU«">d-  i).  Si),  and  the  monuments  at  Thebee 


"a.  In  1  Cbron.  xril,  16,  we  are  told  that  " David 
tbe  king  came  and  tal  befbre  the  Lord,"  and  in  that 
posture  Kave  nttetance  to  eloquent  prayer,  or  rather 
thanksgiving,  which  the  seqael  of  the  chapter  containa. 
Those  unacquainted  witb  Eastern  manners  are  snr. 
prised  at  thta.  But  there  hi  ■  mode  of  sitlinR  In  the 
East  which  is  liigbly  respectftJ  and  even  reTerential. 
It  is  Uiat  which  ocean  in  tbe  Moslem  forms  of  wor- 
ibip  (9).  The  person  first  kneels,  and  then  sita  back 
upon  his  heela.  Attention  is  also  paid 
'o  the  position  of  tbe  hands,  which 
hey  cross,  fold,  or  hide  In  the  oppo- 
ile  sleerea.  The  rariety  of  this  for- 
mal sitting  which  the  annexed  Bpire 
represents  is  highly  reapectfol.  The 
prophet  Eltjib  must  hare  been  in  this 
'  or  some  other  similar  poetuie  «hen  be 
'■  Inclined  himself  ao  much  forward  In 
prayer  that  hie  head  almoat  touched 
it  <1  Kings  XTili,  4S).  See  Site. 
II.  SnpFL:c4TiDH,  wben  addressed  exIerDallr  to 
man,  cannot  possibly  he  exhibited  In  any  other  foims 
tban  those  which  are  used  in  supplication  to  God. 
UpllAed  hands,  kneeling,  proetration,  are  common  to 
both.  On  the  EKyptka  monomenta  suppliant  cap- 
tires,  of  dlffsrent  nations,  are  ropresenled  as  kneelhig 
er  standing  with  outiprsad  hands.     This  also  occurs 


Andi^t  E^CTptUn  Sn 
In  tbe  icalptnTea  of  andent  Persia  (Persepolls).  The 
flntofthe  accompanying  figtnea  is  ofpecuilar  intenat, 
u  reiBaseiiting  an  Inhabitant  of  Lelwnon. 

1,  Prottralioii,  er  falling  at  lite /eel  of  a  person,  la 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  »a  an  act  of  soppllrntlon 
or  of  reverence,  or  of  both  (1  Sam.  xxv,  H ;  2  Kings 
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Iv,  S7;  Eedi.viU,S;  Matt.  xvUt,S9;  xxvlli,  9;  Harh 

V,  2Sj  Lakevil!,41;  John  li,  Si;  Acts  x,  25).  In 
tbe  Inatance  last  referred  to,  where  Cornelius  threw 
himaelf  at  the  f^t  of  Peter,  It  may  be  asked  why  the 
apoetle  forbade  an  act  which  was  not  unusual  among 
bia  own  people,  alleging  as  the  reason,  "  I  myself  also 

proetraUon  was  eichuivrly  an  act  of  adoration,  render- 
ed only  to  the  gods,  and  therefore  it  had  in  him  a  sig- 
nificance which  it  would  not  bava  bad  in  an  Oriental 
(Kuiniil,  ad  Ad.  i,  Sg).  Thia  custom  is  atill  very 
general  among  tbe  Orientals ;  but,  as  an  act  of  rev- 
erence merely,  it  la  seldom  shown  except  to  kings ;  as 
expreosive  of  alarm  or  supplication,  it  is  more  frequent 
(Beckett's  llbiMra.  «/ Script,  p.  109). 

2.  Sometimes  in  tlii)  poalun!,  or  with  the  kneca  bent 
as  before  indicated,  tbe  Orientals  bring  their  fonbead 
to  the  ground,  and  before  resuming  an  erect  position 
either  kiaa  Che  earth,  or  the  feet,  or  border  of  the  gar- 
ment of  the  king  or  prince  before  whom  tbey  are  ol- 


practice  existed  among  tbe  Jews,  eapeciolly  when  we 
refer  to  tbe  ori^nal  wiods  which  describe  tile  acta  and 
altitudes  of  salutation,  as  ITI~IX  V^J,  to  bend  dncn  to 
the  earth,  flT^f  "^nPtifl,  ft>  /•>"  proitrate  ox  tht 
earth,  nx'^IK  D^VK  7^^,  to/all  vtd  Uic  face  lo  the 
earth,  and  connect  Uiem  with  allaslons  to  the  act  of 
kissEn;;  the  feet  or  the  hem  of  tbe  garment  (Hatt.  ix, 
20 ;  Lnke  vil.  08,  4S). 

8.  Kining  tht  hand  of  another  as  a  mark  of  affectkin- 
ate  respect  ve  do  not  remember  as  distinctly  mention- 
ed in  Scrlptore.  Rut  aa  the  Jews  had  the  other  forma 
of  Orient^  aalnlatlon,  we  may  ronciude  that  they  bad 
this  also,  although  it  docs  not  happen  lo  have  been 
specially  noticed.  It  is  observed  by  servants  or  pupils 
to  masters,  by  tht  wife  to  her  husband,  and  by  chil- 
dren to  their  tkther,  and  sometlmea  their  mother.  It 
la  also  an  act  of  homage  paid  to  the  aged  by  theyonng, 
or  to  loomed  and  raligious  men  by  the  less  in  ' 


aa  early  as  tbe  time  of  Job  (xxxi,  27),  as  an  act  of 
homage  to  tbe  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  properly  a 
aalatatton,  and  as  such  an  act  of  sdoration  to  them. 
Tbe  Romans  In  like  manner  kissed  their  hands  as  they 
passed  the  temples  or  statuea  of  their  ^ods.  See  Ad- 
oration. It  appears  from  1  Sam.  x,  1 ;  ]  Kings  xlx, 
18 ;  Paa.  ii,  12,  that  there  waa  a  peculiar  kire  of  hom. 
age,  tbe  character  of  which  Is  not  indicated.  Tt  waa 
probably  tbst  kiss  upon  the  forehead  expreesive  of 
bish  respect  which  was  formerly,  if  not  now,  in  n»e 
amonK  the  Bedouins  (AMnr,  ii,  119).  See  Krss. 
III.  BovrtRa.— In  the  St^ptures  (here  era  diSb- 


ATTO  5! 

w4t  docriptiTa  of  rarloiu  poatnna  of  reapadAil 
bmrlDg:  x  *^^i  to  imdine  or  bom  doun  Ihe  Mead: 

5^|,  tohmddoten  lie  body  very  lorn  ;  7^13,  lobfndtlu 
jbwf,  abo  fo  hieti.  Tbese  lenna  Indicate  a  confarRiity 
with  tbe  exiiting  nsigea  of  thu  East,  in  which  tbe 
nodes  of  bowing  are  eqiull7  divenifled,  ind,  in  M 
likelihood,  th«  same.     'Iheae  are,  1,  toocbing  the  lipa 


Modera  OrlenUli  Bovlng. 
(ii  this  the  klBsing  of  the  band  noticed  abora  ?)  am 
tbe  fonbesd  with  Ihe  right  hand,  witli  or  witbout  ai 
indinatiiin  of  the  head  or  of  tbe  bod}-,  and  with  01 
withont  pravlousl;  touching  tbe  groand ;  2,  placing 
the  right  hand  npon  the  hreaat,  with  or  without  an  in- 
clination of  the  head  or  of  the  body ;  S,  bending  tbo 
body  very  low,  with  folded  arms  ;  4,  Ixndingthe  body 
and  resting  the  handi  on  tbe  kneea ;  this  la  one  of  the 
poatores  of  prayer,  and  U  Indicative  of  tbe  blghett 
napect  In  the  presence  of  kings  and  princes.  In  the 
Egyptian  paintings  wa  see  persons  drop  their  arms 
toward  tbe  ground  while  bowing  to  a  SBpeilor,  or 
standing  respectfully  with  the  right  hand  retting  on 
the  left  ahoolder.     See  BowDa. 


Ancient  Egyptlaw  Bawtng. 
Tt  ia  obterrable  that,  as  before  noticed,  tbe  word 

"^"^a,  biirat,  meana  to  Uitt  and  to  bend  Ik  hue,  which 
sngg«tU  the  Idea  that  it  ««  usual  for  a  person  to  re- 
ceive ■  blessing  in  a  kneeling  poatare.  We  know 
alao  that  ttie  person  who  gave  tbe  blessing  laid  bia 
hands  npon  the  head  of  Ihe  person  biassed  (Gen.  livili, 
14).  This  is  enacCly  tbe  case  at  the  present  day  in 
the  East,  and  a  picture  of  the  existing  cuatooi  wonld 
fumbh  a  perfect  iliuatration  of  the  patriarchal  form 
ofblesBlag.— Kitto,  a.  v. 


(V,  For  the  attitude  at  meals,  Bee  AcCDDATIOtl. 

AttO.    SeeHATTO. 

Attribntca  of  Ood.    See  God. 

Attrition,  in  the  Romish  theolc^-,  means  imper- 
ftct  contrition.  See  CoNTRmoH.  Tbe  term  was  in- 
troduced by  the  schoolmen  in  the  twelflh  centnrj',  to' 
make  a  Jistinction  between  a  perfect  and  an  imperfect 
repentance,  after  they  had  brought  penance  into  the 
num1>er  of  the  sacraments.  By  fontrition  they  msaa 
a  thorough  or  complete  repentance  (amlniio  cordii), 
the  8[dritl>eing  crushed  under  a  sense  of  sin;  by  attri- 
Mon  tbey  mean  an  inferioT  degree  of  sotrow,  aucb  aa 
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may  arise  from  a  cotuideraUon  Of  the  turpitude  of  ain 
or  from  the  fear  of  beU  (limor  terriiu).  Aleitander  of 
Hales  diatinguiahca  aa  folloirs  (p.  4,  qn.  T4,  membr. 
1) ;  Timor  servilis  princlpium  est  attritionis,  timer  ini- 
tialia  (i.  e.  that  with  which  the  life  of  aanrtification 
begins)  principimn  est  contritionls. . . .  Item  contritio 
eat  a  gratia  gratum  faciente,  attritio  a  gratia  gratis 
data.  Comp.  Thom.  Aqninas,  qn.  1,  art.  2 ;  Bonaveo- 
tura,  In  lib.  iv,  dist.  17,  p.  1,  art.  !,  qu.  3  (Hagenbach, 
Hit.  of  Dactriaa,  |  138).  This  diatinclion  is  main- 
tained by  the  CoDilcil  otTnntaa  follows:  "Imperfect 
contrition,  which  is  called  attrition,  commonly  aris- 
ing from  a  consideration  of  the  turpitude  of  ain  and 
a  har  of  hell  and  pnnlahmeut,  the  intention  of  contin- 
uing in  sin  with  the  hope  of  ttceiving  pardon  at  I«it 
being  disavowed,  not  only  does  not  make  a  man  ahyp- 
ocrilo  and  a  greater  ainner,  but  ia  really  a  ^ft  of  God 
and  an  impabe  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  that  tlie  SplrU 
does  as  yet  dwell  in  the  aoul.  but  merely  excites  tbe 
penitent,  who,  thus  aided,  prepares  hia  way  to  right- 
eousness. And  although  it  cannot  of  itself  conduct 
the  sinner  to  justification  without  the  sacrament  of  pen- 
ance, yet  it  dbposes  him  to  eeek  the  grace  ot  God  ia 
the  sa'criflce  of  penance"  (Seaa,  liv,  c.  iv).  To  Prot- 
estant eye*,  attrilion  seems  to  bave  been  deviled  to 
make  a  way  of  sslvation  easier  than  contrition.  If 
attrition,  with  penance  and  priestly  absolution,  avail 
before  God  unto  juatlflcatiou.  then  imperfect  repent- 
ance, arising  ftnm  Tmr,  is  all  the  repentance  neces- 
sary In  practice  to  a  ainner,  whatever  the  theory  may 
be.  So  Den  a  :  "Imperfect  contrition  is  raquired,  and 
It  is  EuScient  j  perfect  contrition,  though  best,  b  not 
absolutely  required,  becauae  this  last  Justifies  withont 
the  sacrsment"  (^Tluiologia,  t.  vi,  no.  61).  This  la  one 
of  the  worst  fbatures  of  the  Romiab  tbeolog}-.  "A 
belief  In  sacerdotal  power  to  procure  acceptance  tor 
those  who  merely  feel  a  servile  fear  of  divine  wrath  !» 
one  of  those  Ihiogs  that  require  to  be  plucked  np  by 
the  roots,"  if  human  society,  in  Koman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, ia  to  be  preserved  pure.  Tbe  better  class  of  di- 
vines in  that  church  aeek  to  palliate  thia  doctrine; 
they  would  do  better  to  conspire  for  its  aubveraion. — 
Elliott,  DriintatiM  of  RomiOHtm,  bk.  ii,  c.  x  ;  Bergier, 
Did.  de  TAfologir,  i,  210 ;  Perrone,  PnrlKl.  T^eolt^Kir, 
ii,  887 !  Gibson,  PrrtervaliTt  agaimt  Popery,  ii,  S6  (fol, 
ed.);  Soamea,  Za(n  ChinA,  p.  98;  Ferraris,  Promta 
Bibliothea,  s.  v.  Baptismus. 
Attud.    See  Goat. 

Atwater.jBReHiAH,  D.D,, a  Congregational mln- 
IMer,  wan  bom  at  New  Haven  In  1774;  praduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1793;  was  tutor  in  that  college  from 
1796  to  1709;  president  of  Middlebur}-  College  from 
1800  to  1809 ;  and  president  of  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle, from  1810  to  1818.  From  that  period  he  lived  In 
retirement  until  his  death,  July  39th,  1858.  Dr.  At- 
water  waa  a  man  of  great  reading,  and  of  a  retentive 
memory,  especially  of  historical  events,  and  the  Uvea 
and  charactsra  of  men  be  had  known,  but  be  had  no 
fondness  for  writing,  and  has  left.  It  is  believed,  but 
few  literary  nnialns.^-.4  m,  Ctmg.  Year-boot  (voL  vl, 
1869,  p.  118). 

Anbarleu,  Kabi,  Adodst,  an  eminent  German 
theologian,  was  Imm  November  19,  1821,  at  Fellbacb, 
near  Stuttgart.  He  studied  four  yesrs,  fram  ISST,  at 
Blaubeuecn,  and  in  1841  entered  the  Unlvenily  of  Tu- 
bingen aa  theological  student  F.  C.  Baur  (q.'v.)  was 
then  at  the  height  of  bia  glory,  and  Auberlen  for  a 
a  canied  away  by  thia  brilliant  Rationalist  1 
.  n  .•in.ijiline  which  probably  helped  to  fit  him  for  his 
<  later  work  In  reeistlng  the  destructive  school  of  theo- 
logians. The  lectures  of  Schmld  and  Beck  (wbo  came 
to  Tablngen  in  1848)  helped  to  save  him  ttmn  tbe 
abyss  ot  Pantheism.  He  had  hardly  taken  his  doctor's 
degree  when  he  published  Die  TTroenphie  Oelinger't, 
ain  Batroff  t.  Doymtitgttchklilt,  etc.  (TDbinsen,  1847, 
evo),  ahowing  tbe  higher  sphere  into  which  bis  ttndiei 
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had  ascended.  See  Obtinobr.  He  had  previoasfy 
(1845)  become  a  pastor ;  and  in  1848  he  followed  Hof- 
acker  (q.  y.)  in  that  office.  In  1849  he  became  rep- 
etent  at  Tubingen ,  and  in  1851  professor  extraordinary 
at  BaseL  In  the  same  3'ear  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Wolfgang  Menzel.  From  this  time  his  labors  as 
teacher,  preacher,  and  author  were  most  abundant  and 
successful  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  published  in 
1855  Zehn  Predifftm  (Basel,  8vo);  JDer  Prophet  Darnel 
iMd  die  Offenbanmg  Johamit  (Basel,  1854, 2d  ed.  1857 ; 
translated  into  both  French  and  English),  a  work  which 
contributed  greatly  to  the  reviyal  of  sound  Biblical 
theology  in  Germany ;  Zekn  Vcrtr&ge  zvr  Vertmheortimff 
dea  ChnttUchen  Glaubena  (Basel,  1861,  8vo);  Die  GSU- 
Ucke  Offenbarunffj  ein  apoloffet,  Verwck  (vol.  i,  1861 ; 
▼oL  ii,  posthumous,  1864).  In  part  one  he  undertakes 
to  show  **  that,  even  if  we  accept  only  those  New  Tes- 
tament Scriptures  which  the  most  destructive  of  the 
T&bingen  critics  grant  to  be  genuine,  to  wit,  the  Epis- 
tles to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  a 
strictly  scientific  and  lojrical  method  of  interpretaUon 
forces  us  to  the  ineritable  conclusion  that  the  extra- 
ordinary gifts  of  the  apostolic  church,  the  miracles  of 
the  apostles,  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  manifesta- 
tion of  himself  to  Saul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  as 
also  his  continued  intercourse  with  him,  are  facts. 
In  the  gospels  he  asks  but  one  concession,  to  wit,  the 
historical  genuineness  of  Christ's  testimony  respecting 
himself  when  on  trial  (and  this  is  granted  by  Baur, 
Strauss,  etc.),  in  order  to  put  all  deniera  of  the  divini- 
ty of  Christ  in  a  very  disagreeable  predicament.  In 
the  same  regressivo  way  he  goes  badi  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  by  a  sure  induction  mounts  fhrni  the  patent 
and  undeniable  fact-phenomena  of  the  Old  Dbpensa- 
tion  to  a  supernatural  and  divine  factor  in  the  whole 
history.  The  result  of  this  part  of*the  discussion  is 
this:  *Were  the  revelations  of  God,  the  miracles,  not 
facts,  then  has  the  inmost  consciousness  of  all  the  holy 
men  of  old — ^that  is  to  say,  of  the  noblest  and  mightiest 
spirits,  the  real  pillars  of  human  history — ^reposed  upon 
iUnsion  and  mental  derangement.  The  world  is  eitiier 
a  Bedlam,  an  insane  asylum,  or  it  is  a  temple,  a  place 
of  divine  epiphanies.'  The  second,  or  historical  part, 
is  a  succinct  history  of  the  long  struggle  in  Germany 
between  rationalism  and  supranaturalism."  A  trans- 
lation of  part  of  vol.  i,  by  I'rofcssor  Hackett,  is  given 
in  Bibliotheca  Soora,  Jnl}',  1865.  His  career  was  prem- 
aturely cut  short  by  consumption,  May  2,  1864.  In 
the  last  hour  be  said,  in  the  fulness  of  Christian  faith, 
"God  be  thanked,  of  death  I  have  no  fear;  the  Lord 
Jesus  is  my  light  and  my  Fong**  (sketch  of  his  life  in 
preface  to  2d  vol.  of  Die  G6ttl,  Offenbantng), — Hencog, 
Jieal'Encyklopddie,  Supplem.  1,  798;  Bib&odieca  Sa^ 
era,  1865,  p.  895,  517. 

Aubertin,  Edmb,  one  of  the  most  learned  di- 
vines of  the  French  Protestant  Church,  was  bom  at 
Chalons-flur-Mame  in  1596,  and  became  minister  at 
Chartres  in  1618.  He  was  called  to  Paris  in  1681 ,  and 
died  there  April  5th,  1652.  Ho  wrote  Conformite  de  la 
Creance  de  tigti$e  et  de  St.  Augustine  mr  le  Sacremtnt 
de  VEucharigtie  (1626, 8vo),  which  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  was  afterward  enlarged  into  IJEuchariatie  de 
Vandenne  fglieey  etc.  (168S,  fol.).  This  work  awakened 
great  attention  and  controversy.  Amauld  answered 
it,  but  ineffectively.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  by 
Blondel,  De  Eucharigtia  eive  ctena  Domini  lUni  tres  (De- 
venter,  1654). — Haag,  La  France  Protestanie,  i,  149. 

Aublgn^,  Thbodobb-Aorippa  d',  a  French 
writer  and  historian,  bom  the  8th  of  February,  1550, 
at  Saint-Maury  en  Saintonge.  He  showed  at  a  very 
early  age  signs  of  what  he  was  afterward  to  become. 
At  six  yean  of  age  he  studied  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew ;  at  ten  he  translated  the  Crito  of  Plato,  on  his 
fsther^s  promise  to  print  it  with  his  portrait.  A  year 
after,  his  father,  who  was  a  zealous  Protestant,  made 
him  swear  (upon  the  scaffold  on  which  some  Protest- 


ants were  executed)  eternal  hatred  to  Rome.  He  kept 
the  vow.  At  fifteen  he  was  a  student  at  Geneva  un- 
der Besa,  but  soon  quit  his  studies  to  serve  in  the 
army  under  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the  King  of  Na- 
varre. He  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank  of  Protestant 
warrion,  and  did  not  lay  down  his  sword  till  Henry 
IV  was  established  on  the  throne.  He  served  his  king 
only  too  faithfully,  and  by  hu  plain  rebukes  often 
brought  down  upon  his  head  the  wrath  of  the  monarch. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  he  published  rSietoire  umrer- 
eeBe  de  mm  tempt  de  1550  a  1601  (Paris  and  Amsterdam, 
1616-26, 8  vols.  fol.).  The  book  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt  by  the  Parliament,  and  the  author  took  refuge 
at  Geneva,  where  he  died  the  29th  of  April,  1680.  He 
was  a  species  of  Admirable  Crichton,  combining  the 
statesman's  skUl,  the  warrior^s  intrepidity,  the  schoU 
ar*s  learning,  and  the  poet's  genius  with  all  the  ster- 
ling virtues  of  the  Christian.  His  daughter  became 
afterward  the  mother  of  Madame  de  Malntenon,  who 
inherited  many  of  the  qualities  of  her  ancestor,  but  not 
his  religion.  A  new  Life  of  D'Aubign^,  from  a  MS. 
found  in  the  library  of  the  Louvre  in  1851,  was  pul>- 
lished  in  1854  by  M.  Lalanne  (Paris,  8vo),  who  aUo 
published  reprints  of  the  minor  writings  of  D'Aubignd 
{Le$  TragiqueSf  1857;  Aveniuree  de  Fanette^  edited  by 
Merim^  with  a  sketch  of  D'Aubign^,  1855).— Haag, 
La  France  Proteetante,  s.  v. ;  Herzog,  Real-EncgkiopA- 
die,  SuppL  p.  117;  Hoefer,  Xouv,  Biog,  ChUrale,  iii, 
576. 

Auoher,  Pascal,  an  Armenian  monk,  bom  1771 
in  Armenia,  died  1854.  He  was,  while  yet  very  young, 
sent,  together  with  his  elder  brother,  J.  B.  Aucher 
(bom  1760,  died  1858),  to  the  Armenian  convent  of 
San  Lazaro  at  Venice,  where  they  were  educated,  and 
subsequently  joined  the  order  of  Mechitarists.  Both 
deserved  well  of  the  theological  literature  of  Armenia 
by  publishing  a  number  of  important  worlcs  of  ancient 
Armenian  literature  (e.  g.  the  Chronicles  of  Eusebius, 
the  Discourses  of  Philo,  etc.).  Paschal  Aucher  also 
published  an  Armenian-English  Dictionary  (2  vols. 
Venice,  1821). 

Andaeans,  Audeans,  or  Andians,  followen  of 
Audsus  or  Audius  (A.D.  840  or  850),  a  native  of  SjTia, 
who  twldly  castigated  the  luxuiy  and  vice  of  the  cler- 
gy*, and  who  finally  left  the  church.  He  and  his  fol- 
lowera  afterward  deviated  f^om  the  usages  of  the 
church,  especially  on  the  date  of  Easter.  He  was 
charged  with  anthropomorphism.  He  had  himself  ir- 
regularly consecrated  as  bishop ;  was  banished  to 
Scythia,  and  died  before  872.  His  personal  character 
was  remarkably  pure.  The  sect  died  out  in  the  fifth 
centur)%  See  Schroder,  De  Audeo  et  Audiunie  (Mar- 
burg, 1716) ;  Lardner,  Worke^  iv,  176 ;  Mosheim,  CIL 
Hiet,  i,  309;  Keander,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  705. 

Audientes.    See  Hearers. 

Andientia  Epiacop&lia  (i.  e.  episcopal  judg^ 
ment)f  a  name  first  used  in  the  code  of  Justinian,  and 
thence  generally  employed  in  the  ecclesiastical  law  of 
the  Middle  Ages  to  designate  the  right  of  the  bishops 
to  act  as  arbitera  in  civil  affain.  See  Bishop;  Juris- 
diction.— Herzog,  BeaUEncgklop.  s.  v. 

Audin,  J.  M.  Vincent,  a  French  litterateur,  was 
bom  at  Lyons  in  1793,  and  studied  theology  at  the  semi- 
nary of  Argentifere.  He  soon  abandoned  theology  for 
the  study  of  the  law,  but  after  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  he  never  practiced.  In  1814  he  came  to  Paris  and 
commenced  bookseller,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up 
his  literary'  punuits.  The  books  for  which  his  name 
is  mentioned  here  are  Histoire  de  la  St,  Barthtlemg 
(1826,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Histoire  de  la  Vie,  des  Ouvrages, 
et  des  Doctrines  de  Luther  (2  vols.  8vo ;  translated  by 
Tumbull,  London,  1854,  2  vols.  8vo);  Histoire  de  la 
Vie,  etc.,  de  Calvin  (1843,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Henry  VIII  et 
le  Schisms  d^ Angfeierre  (2  vols.  8vo;  transl.  by  Browne, 
Lond.  1852,  8vo).  He  died  February  21st,  1861.  HU 
lives  of  Luther  and  Calvin  are  written  in  a  controver- 
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biaI  spirit,  and  are  often  unjust  as  well  as  inaccnrate. 
Brownson  (Roman  Catholic)  says  of  him  that,  as  a 
writer  of  history,  **he  is  conscientious  and  painstak- 
ing, but  we  cannot  regard  him  as  very  sagacious  or 
profound ;  and,  under  the  relation  of  style  and  man- 
ner, he  is  not  sufficiently  grave  and  dignified  to  suit 
our  taste,  or  to  inspire  us  with  full  confidence  in  his 
judgment.  He  talces  too  much  pains  to  be  striking 
and  brilliant,  and  appears  to  weigh  the  phrase  more 
than  the  thought.  Regarded  as  popular  works,  as 
they  probably  were  designed  to  be,  we  esteem  very 
highly  Audin's  biographies ;  but,  regarded  as  Mtudin 
on  the  Reformation,  they  are  defident  in  philosophical 
depth  and  cemprehensiveness.  They  take,  in  our 
judgment,  quit3  too  narrow  and  too  superficial  a  view 
of  the  great  Protestant  movement,  and  aflTord  us  very 
little  aid  in  understanding  its  real  causes  and  internal 
character."  —  Hoefer,  Nauo,  Biog.  Ginirale^  iii,  604; 
BroumtoiCt  lUvkic,  January,  185a. 

Audit5reB  (hearers).  The  Manichieans  were  di- 
vided into  eUcH  and  audUoru^  corresponding,  accord- 
ing to  some  writen,  to  clergy  and  laity,  and,  accord- 
ing to  others,  to  the  faithful  and  catechumens.  By 
the  BIanich»an  rule  a  different  course  of  conduct  was 
prescribed  to  the  elect  from  that  of  the  auditors.  The 
latter  might  eat  flesh,  drink  wine,  bathe,  marry,  trade, 
possess  estates,  etc.,  all  which  things  were  forbidden  to 
the  elect. — Mosheim,  Camm,  ii,  899 ;  Farrar,  s.  v. 

Au'gia  (Avy/a),  the  daughter  of  Berzelees  and 
wife  of  Addus  (1  Esdr.  v,  38),  probably  a  conjecture 
of  the  copyists  or  translator,  since  her  name  is  not 
given  in  either  of  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  li,  61 ;  Neh. 
vii,  68),  nor  even  in  the  Vulg.  at  the  passage  In  Esdras. 

Augian  Manuscript  (Codex  Auoiensis),  a 
Greek  and  Latin  MS.  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  suppcwed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth 
century,  and  so  called  from  Avgia  major,  the  name  of 
a  monastery  at  Rheinau,  to  which  it  belonged.  After 
passing  through  several  hands,  it  was,  in  1718,  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  Bentley  for  250  Dutch  florins,  and  it  is 
now  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
This  noted  MS,  F,  is  contained  on  186  leaves  of  good 
vellum,  4to  (the  stgnatwrs  proving  that  7  more  ars 
lost),  9  inches  by  7^,  with  the  two  langua^s  in  paral- 
lel columns  of  28  lines  on  each  page,  the  Greek  bein;; 
always  inside,  the  Latin  next  the  edge  of  the  book.  It 
is  neatly  written  in  uncial  letters,  and  without  accents ; 
not  continua  serie,  as  is  common  with  more  ancient 
copies,  but  with  intervals  between  the  words,  and  a 
dot  at  the  end  of  each.  The  Greek  text  is  very  valu- 
able. The  Latin  is  a  pure  form  of  the  Vulgate,  but  in 
the  style  of  character  usually  called  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
whence  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  it  must  have  been 
written  in  the  west  of  Europe,  where  that  formation  of 
letters  was  in  general  use  between  the  seventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  The  first  sheets,  conUining  Rom. 
i,  1-iii,  19,  are  wholly  absent;  in  four  passages  (1  Cor. 
iii,  8-lG;  vi,  7-U;  Col.  ii,  1-8;  Philem.  21-25),  the 
Greek  column  is  empty,  although  the  Latin  is  given ; 
in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Latin  occupies  both 
columns,  the  Groek  being  absent.  Tischendorf  exam- 
ined it  in  1842,  and  Tregelles  in  1845.  Scrivener  pub- 
lished  an  edition  of  this  Codex  in  common  type  (Lond. 
1859,  8vo),  with  prolegomena  and  a  photograph  of  one 
page.— Tregelles,  in  Homers  Inirod.  iv,  197, 256;  Scriv- 
ener, Introd.  p.  183  sq.     See  Makuscripts. 

Augsburg  Confesaion  (Cmfeuio  AugtutaM}, 
the  first  Protestant  confession  of  faith. 

I.  Hutorjf.^After  Charles  V  concluded  peace  with 
France,  he  summoned  a  German  Diet  to  meet  at  Augs- 
burg April  8,  1580.  The  writ  of  invitation  called  for 
aid  against  the  Turks,  who  in  1529  had  besieged  Vi- 
enna ;  it  also  promised  a  discussion  of  the  religions 
questions  of  the  time,  and  such  a  settlement  of  them 
as  both  to  abolish  existing  abuses  and  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  pope.     Elector  John  of  Saxony,  who 


received  tbia  writ  March  11,  directed  (March  14)  Lu- 
ther, Jonas,  Bugenhagen,  and  Melancthon  to  meet  in 
Torgau  (q.  v.),  and  draw  up  a  summar}-  of  the  most 
important  and  necessary  articles  of  faith,  in  support 
of  which  the  evangelical  princes  and  states  should 
combine.  These  theologians  (with  the  exception  of 
Jonas,  who  joined  them  somewhat  later)  drew  up  a 
profession  of  their  faith  on  the  ground  of  the  seventeen 
articles  which  bad  been  prepared  by  Luther  for  the 
convention  at  Schwalbach  (q.  v.),  and  fifteen  other 
articles,  which  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  theological 
colloquy  at  Alarburg  (q.  v.),  Oct.  8, 1529,  and  subee- 
quenUy  presented  to  the  Saxon  elector  John  at  Tor- 
gau. (The  original  articles  were  for  the  first  time 
published  by  Heppe,  in  Niedner's  ZeiUehrift  fUr 
kittor.  Tfieologie,  1848,  1st  number.)  The  first  d'raft 
made  b}'  the  four  theologians,  in  seventeen  articles, 
was  at  once  published,  and  called  forth  a  joint  reply 
from  Wimpina,  Mensing,  Redoerfer,  and  Dr.  Elgers, 
which  Luther  immediately  answered.  The  subject  of 
the  controvers}'  had  thus  become  generally  known. 
Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Jonas  were  invited  by  the 
Saxon  elector  to  accompan}"  him  to  Augsburg.  Sub- 
sequently it  was,  however,  deemed  best  for  Luther's 
safety  to  leave  him  behind.  Melancthon,  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Augsbuig,  completed  tho  Confession, 
and  gave  to  it  tho  name  of  Apologia.  On  May  11  ho 
sent  it  to  Luther,  who  was  then  at  Cobuig,  and  on 
May  15  he  received  ftvm  Luther  an  approving  an- 
swer. Several  alterations  were  suggested  to  Melanc- 
thon in  his  conferences  with  Jonas,  the  Saxon  chancel- 
lor BrQck,  the  conciliator}*  bishop  Stadion  of  Augs> 
burg,  and  the  imperial  secretary  Yaldes.  To  the  lat- 
ter, upon  his  request,  17  articles  were  handed  by  Me- 
lancthon, with  the  consent  of  the  Saxon  elector,  and  he 
was  to  have  a  preliminary  discussion  concerning  them 
with  the  pspal  legate  Pimpinelli.  Upon  the  opening 
of  the  Diet,  June  20,  the  evangelical  theologians  who 
were  present — Melancthon,  Jonas,  Agricola,  Bronx, 
Schnepf,  and  others— presented  the  Confession  to  the 
elector.  The  latter,  on  June  28,  had  it  signed  by  the 
evangelical  princes  and  representatives  of  cities  who 
were  present.  They  were  the  following :  John,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony;  George,  margrave  of  Brandenburg; 
Ernest,  duke  of  Lunenburg;  Philip,  landgrave  of 
Hesse ;  John  Frederic,  duke  ot  Saxe  ;  Francis^  duke 
of  Lnnenbnrg ;  Wolfgang,  prince  of  Anhalt ;  and  the 
magistrates  of  Nureml)crg  and  Reutlingen.  The  em- 
peror had  ordered  the  Confession  to  be  presented  to  him 
at  the  next  session,  June  24 ;  but  when  the  evangel- 
ical princes  asked  for  permission  to  read  it,  their  peti- 
tion was  refused,  and  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the 
public  reading  of  the  document  altogether.  The  evan- 
gelical princes  declared,  however,  that  they  would  not 
part  with  the  Confession  until  its  reading  should  be 
allowed.  The  25th  was  then  fixed  for  the  day  of  its 
presentation.  In  order  to  exclude  the  people,  the  lit- 
tle chapel  of  the  episcopal  palace  was  appointed  in  the 
place  of  tho  spacious  City  Hall,  where  the  meetings  of 
the  Diet  were  held.  In  this  episcopal  chapel  the  Prot- 
estant princes  assembled  on  the  appointed  day,  Satur- 
day, June  25, 1530,  at  8  P.M.  The  Saxon  chancellor 
BrQck  (Pontanus)  held  in  his  hands  the  Latin,  Dr. 
Christian  Bayer  the  German  copy.  They  stepped  into 
the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  all  the  Protestant 
princes  rose  from  their  seats,  but  were  commanded  to 
sit  down.  The  emperor  wished  to  hear  first  the  Latin 
copy  read,  but  the  elector  replied  that  they  were  on 
German  ground;  whereupon  the  emperor  consented 
to  the  reading  of  the  German  copy,  which  was  done 
liy  Dr.  Bayer.  The  reading  lasted  fh>m  4  to  6  o*dock. 
The  reading  being  over,  the  emperor  commanded  both 
copies  to  be  given  to  him.  The  German  copy  he  liand- 
ed  to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  the  Latin  he  took 
along  to  Brussels.  Neither  of  them  is  now  extant. 
He  promised  to  take  this  highly  important  matter  into 
serious  consideration,  and  make  known  his  deciaton ; 
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In  the  mean  whilo  the  Confession  was  not  to  be  printed 
without  imperial  permission.  The  Protestant  princes 
promised  to  compl}'  with  this ;  but  when,  soon  after 
the  reading,  an  erroneous  edition  of  the  Confession 
appeared,  it  became  necessary  to  have  both  the  Latin 
and  German  texts  published,  which  was  done  through 
Melancthon.  On  June  27  the  Confession  was  given, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly,  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  theologians  to  be  refuted.  The  most  promi- 
nent among  them  were  Eck,  Faber,  Wimpina,  Coch- 
bens,  and  Dietenberger.  Before  they  got  through 
with  their  work  a  letter  was  received  from  Erasmus, 
who  had  been  asked  for  his  opinion  by  cardhial  Cam- 
pegius,  recommending  caution,  and  the  concession  of 
the  Protestant  demands  concerning  the  marriage  of 
the  priests,  monastic  vows,  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 
On  July  12  the  Roman  Catholic  **  Confutation*'  was 
presented,  which  so  little  pleased  the  emperor,  that 
**of  280  leaves,  only  twelve  mnained  whole."  A 
new  "  Confutation"  was  therefora  prepared  and  read 
to  the  Diet,  August  8,  by  the  imperial  secretary 
Schweiss.  No  copy  of  it  was  given  to  the  evangelical 
members  of  the  Diet,  and  it  was  not  published  until 
1573  (by  Fabricius,  in  his  Uemncnia  Cvnf,  Aug,  Co- 
logne, 1578 ;  the  German  text  in  Chytrsus,  fiutorie  der 
Augsburg,  Conf.,  Rostock,  1576).  Immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  Confutation,  the  Protestants  wero  com- 
manded to  conform  to  it.  Negotiations  for  effecting 
a  compromise  were  commenced  by  both  parties,  but 
led  to  no  result.  Negotiations  between  the  Lutherans 
and  the  Zuinglians  wera  equally  fruitless.  Zuinglins 
had  sent  to  the  emperor  a  memorial,  dated  July  4 
(Ad  Ccurolvm  Rom.  Imperaiorem  oomiHa  Augusta  ceU^ 
branUmfelei  Iluidrgchi  ZwmgUo  ratio\  and  Bucer,  Cap- 
ito,  and  Hedio  had  drawn  up,  in  the  name  of  the  cities 
of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lindau,  the 
Con/esao  Tetrapolitana,  which  was  prosented  to  the  em- 
peror July  11.  Neither  of  these  two  confjssions  was 
read,  and  both  were  rejected. 

Against  the  Roman  Catholic  **  Confutation,**  Me- 
lancthon, at  the  request  of  the  evangelical  princes  and 
cities,  prepared  an  **  Apology  of  the  Confession"  (Apo- 
logia Confetsioms)^  which  wc9  presented  by  the  chan- 
cellor BrQck,  on  Sept.  22,  to  the  «.  mperor,  who  refused 
to  receive  it.  Subsequently  Melancthon  received  a 
copy  of  the  "  Confutation,"  which  led  to  many  altera- 
tions in  the  first  draft  of  the  Apology.  It  was  then 
published  in  Latin,  and  in  a  German  translation  by 
Jonas  (Wittenberg,  1581).  A  controversy  subsequent- 
ly arose,  in  consequence  of  which  Melancthon  after 
1540  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  original 
Augsburg  Confession,  altering,  especially  in  Art.  x, 
the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in 
favor  of  the  Reformed  view.  Melancthon,  who  had 
already  before  been  charged  with  "crypto-Cslvinism," 
was  severely  attacked  on  account  of  these  alterations ; 
yet  the  **(7cni/%mio  VaricUa"  remained  in  the  ascend- 
ency until  1580,  when  the  Conft$aio  Jnvariaia  was 
put  into  the  **Concordienbuch"  in  its  place,  and  thus 
the  unaltered  Confession  has  come  to  be  generally 
regarded  as  the  standard  of  the  Lutheran  churehes. 
But  the  altered  Confession  has  not  ceased  to  find  ad- 
vocates, and  several  branches  of  the  Lntheren  Chureh 
have  even  abrogated  the  authoritative  character  of  the 
Confession,  and  do  not  demand  from  the  clergy  a  be- 
lief in  all  its  doctrines. 

II.  The  following  is  the  table  of  cmUerUa  of  the  Con- 
fession and  of  the  Apology :  Part  I. — 1.  Acknowl- 
edges four  (Bcumenical  councils  :~2.  Declares  original 
sin  to  consist  wholly  in  concupiscence : — 3.  Contains 
the  substance  of  the  Apostles*  Creed : — 4.  Declares 
that  justification  is  the  effect  of  faith,  pxclusi%'e  of 
good  works : — 5.  Declares  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
sacraments  to  be  the  means  of  conveying  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  never  without  faith  : — 6.  That  faith  must 
produce  good  works  purely  in  obedience  to  God,  and 
sot  in  order  to  the  meriting  justification : — 7.  The  true  ! 


chureh  consists  of  the  godly  only : — 8.  Allows  the  va^ 
lidity  of  the  sacraments,  though  administered  by  the 
evil : — 9.  Declares  the  necessity  of  infant  baptism : — 
10.  Declares  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  con- 
tinued with  the  elements  only  during  the  period  of  re- 
ceiving; insists  upon  communion  in  both  kinds: — 11. 
Declares  absolution  to  be  necessary',  but  not  so  partic- 
ular confession : — 12.  Against  the  Anabaptists : — 13. 
Requires  actual  faith  in  all  who  receive  the  sacra.- 
ments: — ^14.  Forbids  to  teach  in  the  church,  or  to  ad^ 
minister  the  sacraments,  without  being  lawfully  call- 
ed : — ^15.  Orders  the  observation  of  the  hoi}'  days  and 
ceremonies  of  the  church : — 16.  Of  civil  matters  and 
marriage :— 17.  Of  the  resurrection,  last  judgment, 
heaven,  and  hell  :~18.  Of  free  will:— 19.  That  God  is 
not  the  author  of  sin :— 20.  That  good  works  are  not 
altogether  unprofitable: — 21.  Forbids  the  invocation 
of  saints.  PaUt  II. — 1.  Enjoins  communion  in  both 
kinds,  and  forbids  the  procession  of  the  holy  sacra- 
ment:— 2»  Condemns  the  law  of  celibacy  of  priests : — 
8.  Condemns  private  masses,  and  enjoins  that  some  of 
the  congregation  shall  always  communicate  with  the 
priest : — 4.  Against  the  necessity  of  auricular  confes- 
sion : — 5.  Against  tradition  and  human  ceremonies : — 
6.  Condemns  monastic  vows: — ^7.  Discriminates  L»> 
tween  civil  and  religious  power,  and  declares  the  pow- 
er of  the  chureh  to  consist  only  in  preaching  and  ad« 
ministering  the  sacraments. 

The  Apology  of  the  Avgtburg  Cofffe$tum  contains  six- 
teen articles,  which  treat  of  original  sin,  justification 
by  faith,  fulfilment  of  the  law,  penitence,  repentance, 
confession,  satisfaction,  number  and  use  of  the  sac- 
raments, human  ordinances,  invocation  of  the  saints, 
communion  in  both  kinds,  celibacy,  monastic  vows, 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  *'  Confessio,"  with 
the  **  Apologia,"  may  be  found  in  Francke,  Libri  Sym" 
hoUci  Ecdtaia  Lutktrana  (Lips.  1847, 12mo)  ;  in  Base, 
lAbri  Sgtnbolici  EccL  Evavgelica  (Lips.  1846,  12mo), 
which  contains  also  the  papal  Augustana  Con/estioms 
Reipotmo  of  Faber,  in  Tittmann,  iJbri  Symbolici  (1817, 
8v(0.  It  has  also  been  edited  by  Winer  (1825).  Zwei- 
ten  (1840, 1850),  Francke  (1846),  Muller  (1848),  Heppe 
(Kassel,  1855).  There  are  works  on  the  history  of  the 
Confession  by  Chvtrsus  (Rost.  1576) ;  M&ller  (Jena, 
1705);  Cyprian  (Gotha,  1780);  Salig  (I/ittorie  der  A. 
C,  tmd  deren  Apohgie,  Halle,  1780,  8  vols.) ;  Weber 
(Krit:9che  Gftch,  der  A,  C,  Leipz.  1788,  2  vols.);  Rot- 
tcrmund  (Hann.  1880);  Danz  (Die  A.  C.  nach  ihrer 
Gftch,  Jena,  1829) ;  Rudelbach  (Hittorische  Einieitung 
in  die  A,  C,  Dresd.  1841);  ROckert  (Luihers  VerhdU- 
m'ts  zur  A,C,  Jena,  1854) ;  Calinich  (Lather  und  die  A, 
C,  Leipzig,  1861).  See  also  Evang.  Qu.  Berietc^  April, 
1864,  art.  6;  Zeittchrijt  fur  hist,  Theol,  1865,  Heft.  8; 
Hardwick,  Hist,  ofSd  Articles^  ch.  ii ;  Smith's  Hagen- 
bach.  Hist,  of  Doctrines^  §  216 ;  Gieseler,  Church  His- 
tory (Smith's  edit.),  iv,  482.  The  history  and  liter- 
ature of  the  "  Confession"  are  given  in  a  very  sum- 
mary but  accurate  wa}'  by  Hase,  in  his  Prolegomena, 
etc.,  to  the  JJb.  Symb. ;  see  also  Guericke,  ChristUcke 
SymboUkj  §  14.  On  the  relation  of  the  Variaia  edition 
of  1540  to  the  original,  see  Heppe,  Die  confessioMlle 
Enticickbtngderalt'prot(Stantischen  Kirche  Deutschlands 
(Marb.  1854);  Forstemann,  Urhtndenbuch  (Halle, 
1888-85).  English  versions  of  the  *'  Confession"  have 
been  published  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Teale  (Leeds,  1842) ; 
also  in  P.  Hall's  Harmony  ofConfessions  (Lond.  1842), 
and  in  Barrow,  Summary  of  Christian  Faith  and  Prac- 
tite,  vol.  i  (Tendon,  1822,  8  volf*.  12mo) ;  the  latest 
American  edition  is  Henkel's,  of  Baltimore,  1858  (a  re- 
vised translation).    Sec  Confessions. 

Augsburg  Interim.    See  Interim. 

AngiUita,  John,  a  Bohemian  theologian,  bom  at 
Prague  in  1500,  died  Jan.  ISth,  1575.    He  studied  at 
Wittenberg  under  Luther  and  Melancthon,  with  w^ 
he  subsequently  remained  in  correspondence,  wi' 
however,  adopting  all  the  views  of  Luther.    1 
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came  a  miniBter  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  snbte- 
qoently  a  bishop  in  the  Church.  He  tried  to  bring 
aboat  an  understanding  among  the  Protestants  at  an 
interview  with  Luther  in  1642.  After  the  Scbmalkal- 
dic  war  many  of  the  Bohemian  brethren  were  banished, 
and  Augusta,  together  with  the  chief  preachers,  was 
arrested.  To  recover  his  liberty,  he  consented  to  join 
again  the  *'  Utraquists,"  to  whom  he  had  originally  be- 
longed, but  he  refused  to  make  a  public  retractation. 
He  was  liberated  in  1664,  but  had  to  pledge  himself  by 
an  oath  not  to  teach  or  preach.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
"Outline  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren," 
and  of  two  works  on  **the  Duties  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion" and  on  **TemptotionB."— Hoefer,  BioffragtkU 
Gentrak,  iU,  642, 

Angusti,  JoHANN  CBBiBTiAir  WiLHELM,  a  Ger- 
man theologian,  was  bom  27th  of  October,  1772,  at 
Eschenberg,  near  Gotha,  where  his  fiither  was  pastor. 
He  was  educated  in  the  gymnasium  of  Gotha  and  at 
the  University  of  Jena,  where,  under  Griesbach,  he 
devoted  himself  to  theology  and  philology.  In  1798 
he  began  teaching  at  Jena.  In  1800  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor Extraordinary,  and  in  1808  he  succeeded  Ilgen 
in  the  chair  of  Oriental  literature,  which  he  exciianged 
in  1807  for  that  of  theology.  In  1812  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Breslau,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  he  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  con- 
sistory of  the  province  of  Silesia.  His  influence  upon 
the  University  of  Breslau,  and  upon  all  the  education- 
al establishments  of  Silesia,  was  very  great.  At  the 
time  when  the  French  marched  into  Russia,  Augusti 
was  rector  of  the  university,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
intrepidity  and  patriotic  spirit  that  the  property  of  the 
university  was  saved.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  newly-eatablished  University 
of  Bonn,  and  received  the  title  of  councillor  of  the 
Consistory  at  Cologne.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Consistory  of  Coblenz.  Notwithstanding 
his  numerous  duties,  he  still  continued  his  lecturos  in 
the  university  until  his  death,  28th  AprU,  1841.  Au- 
gusti  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  theological 
writers  of  Germany.  He  was  originally  led  by  the 
influence  of  Griesbach  to  join  the  critical  or  philosoph- 
ical school  of  theology,  but  this  did  not  suit  his  natural 
bias,  which  was  moro  inclined  to  maintain  things  as 
they  are  than  to  speculative  investigations ;  and  dur- 
ing the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  sealous,  al- 
though not  a  bigoted  advocate  of  the  established  form 
of  religion.  In  doctrine  he  may  be  considered  an  or- 
thodox Lutheran.  His  writings,  most  of  which  are 
of  a  historical  or  archcological  nature,  are  useful  as 
works  of  reference,  but  they  are  deficient  in  elegance 
and  simplicity  of  form,  and  contain  more  evidence  of 
learning  and  industry  than  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  his- 
torian. The  most  important  of  all  his  works  is  the 
Denkwurdigheiien  cm  der  chrUtUehen  Archdologie  (12 
vols.  8vo,  Leipz.  1817-1831),  which  he  subsequently 
condensed  into  the  Ifandlmch  d,  chri$tl,  AnAdologie 
(Leipz.  1837,  8  vols,  8vo).  Among  his  other  works 
are  Lehrhuch  d,  chrUtL  Dogmenge$chidUe  (Leipz.  1886, 
4th  ed.  8vo) ;  Beiirdge  z.  ckristl.  KwutgetckidkU  u,  Xi- 
tm-ffik  (Leipz.  1841-46,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  £inUUtmg  m  das 
alte  Tettamfnt  (Leipz.  last  ed.  1827) ;  System  der  chrud, 
Dogmatik  (Leipz.  last  ed.  1826) ;  CarpuM  iibrontm  /»y>n- 
bol,  ecdesia  rffarm,  (Elberf.  1827),'-Englitk  CyetoptB- 
dia ;  Herzog,  BetU-Encyklop.  Supplem.  i,  128. 

AngHBtine  (AtareSus  A  n^iufifiiu),  bishop  of  Hippo, 
was  bom  at  Tagaste,  in  Numidia,  Nov.  18,  364.  His 
mother,  Monica,  was  a  Christian  and  a  woman  of  piety, 
who  took  care  to  have  her  eon  instructed  in  the  true 
faith  and  placed  among  the  catechumens.  His  father 
was  as  yet  unbaptized,  and  appears  to  have  cared  more 
to  advance  his  son  in  worldly  knowledge :  he  spared 
nothing  for  his  education ;  and,  after  giving  him  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  at  Tagaste,  sent  him  to  Ma- 
daora,  a  town  in  the  neighborhood,  and  afterward  re- 


moved him  to  Carthage,  to  learn  rhetoric  (this 
alMut  the  end  of  the  year  371) ;  and  here  he  first  im- 
bibed the  Manichssan  errors.     He  also  fell  into  im- 
moral habits,  of  which  he  afterward  gave  a  mlnate 
account  in  his  remariutble  ''Confessions.*'    In  388  ba 
left  Carthage,  against  the  will  of  his  mother,  and  re- 
paired to  Rome ;   and,  still  adhering  to  his  sect,  ba 
lodged  at  the  house  of  a  Manichnan,  where  he  fell  III. 
After  his  recovery  he  was  sent  by  Symmachus,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  to  Milan,  where  the  inhabitanta  irere 
in  want  of  a  professor  of  rhetoric.    Here  he  came  into 
intercourse  with  Ambrose,  and  was  in  a  short  time  so 
convinced  by  his  doctrine  tliat  he  resolved  to  ftMvake 
the  Blanichaean  sect:  this  design  he  communicated 
to  his  mother,  who  came  to  Milan  to  see  him.     *'  Au- 
gustine listened  to  the  preaching  of  Ambrose  frequent- 
ly, but  the  more  he  was  forced  to  admire  his  eloqaence, 
the  more  he  guarded  himself  against  persuasion.    Ob- 
stinate in  seeking  truth  outside  of  her  only  sanctua- 
ry, agitated  by  the  stings  of  his  conscience,  bound  by 
habit,  drawn  by  fear,  subjugated  b}'  passion,  touched 
with  the  beauty  of  virtue,  seduced  by  the  charma  of 
vice,  victim  of  both,  never  satisfied  in  his  ialse  de- 
lights, struggling  constantly  against  the  errors  of  his 
sect  and  the  mysteries  of  religion,  an  unfortunate  run- 
ning from  rock  to  rock  to  escape  shipwreck,  he  flees 
from  the  light  which  pursues  him — such  is  the  picture 
by  which  he  himself  describes  his  conflicts  in  his  Con« 
fessions.    At  last,  one  day,  torn  by  the  moat  violent 
struggles,  his  face  bathed  in  tears,  which  flowed  invol- 
nntarOy,  he  fled  for  solitude  and  calm  to  a  retired  spot 
in  his  garden.   There,  throwing  himself  on  the  ground, 
he  implored,  though  confusedly,  the  aid  of  Heaven. 
All  at  once  he  seemed  to  bear  a  voice,  as  if  coming 
from  a  neighboring  house,  which  said  to  him,  Tolle ; 
lege :  Take  and  reodL    Never  before  had  such  emotion 
seized  his  soul.     Surprised,  beside  himself,  he  asks 
himself  in  vain  whence  came  the  voice,  or  what  be 
was  to  read.    He  was  sustained  by  a  force  he  knew 
not^  and  sought  his  friend  Alype.    A  book  was  placed 
before  him — the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.    Augustine  opens 
it  at  hazard,  and  falls  upon  this  passage  of  the  apos- 
tle :  '  Let  us  walk  honestly,  as  in  the  day ;  not  in 
rioting  and  drunkenness.  .  .  .  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  iht  flesh  to 
fulfil  the  lusts  thereof.'    Augustine  needed  not  any 
fiirther  reading.     Hardly  had  he  finished  this  passage 
Ijefore  a  ray  of  divine  light  broke  upon  him,  enlight- 
ening his  understanding,  dissipating  all  his  shadows, 
and  kindling  in  his  heart  a  flame  of  celestial  fire.    The 
convenion  of  Augustine  was  fully  as  striking  and  efll- 
caciotts  as  St  PauVs  had  been.    All  the  apostle's  spoit 
had  passed  in  an  instant  into  the  new  proselyte.    He 
was  then  in  his  thirty-second  year.    When  once  again 
with  his  mother,  the  virtuous  Monica,  to  whom  his 
wanderings  had  cost  so  many  tears,  he  related  to  her 
all  that  had  passed,  and  also  communicated  his  new 
resdutions,  with  that  peaceftil  firmness  which  changes 
not     Monica  heard  this  consoling  recital  with  lively 
joy.    All  these  particulars  he  himself  gives  in  his 
Coa/essiofw,  with  a  chann  and  simplicity  which  have, 
before  or  since,  never  been  surpassed." 

After  remaining  for  the  space  of  two  years  among 
the  catechumens,  be  was  baptized  by  Ambrose  at 
Easter,  887.  Soon  after  his  baptism,  having  given  up 
his  profession,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  on  his  way  thither,  while  at  Ostia,  his  mother 
died.  About  this  time  he  wrote  his  treatises  De  Mo» 
ribui  Ecd,  Caikolica  et  de  Aforibus  Mankkowntm,  also 
Dt  QuantUaU  Animir.  He  arrived  in  Africa  at  the  end 
of  883,  and  removed  to  Tasaste,  where  he  dwelt  for 
three  years  with  some  of  his  friends,  occupied  solely 
with  prayer,  meditation,  and  study.  At  this  period  be 
wrote  the  treatises  De  Gtnui  coiUra  Mcmickieot  and  Ih 
Vera  Rdigixme,  In  891  he  went  to  Hippo ;  and  while 
there,  in  spite  of  his  tears  and  reluctance,  the  people 
of  that  city  chose  him  to  fill  the  ofllce  of  priest  in  their 
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dl»iTch,  and  bfrongbt  him  to  Valerius,  their  bishop,  | 
that  he  might  ordahi  him.  When  priest,  he  instituted 
a  monastery  in  the  chnrch  of  Hippo,  where  he  entirely 
devoted  himself  to  works  of  piety  and  devotion,  and 
to  teaching.  Valerias,  the  bishop,  contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  African  churches,  permitted  Augustine  to 
preach  in  his  place,  even  when  he  himself  was  pres- 
ent; and,  when  this  was  objected  to,  he  excused  him- 
self on  the  ground  that,  being  himself  a  Greek,  he 
could  not  so  well  preach  in  Latin.  After  this  the 
practice  became  more  general.  About  898  Augustine 
wrote  the  treatise  De  dueinu  ammabus,  contra  M<mU 
ckceos.  In  895  he  was  elected  colleague  to  Valerius  in 
his  episcopacy,  and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Hippo^  con- 
trary to  the  canons  of  the  church.  The  duties  of  his 
office  were  discharged  with  the  greatest  fidelity ;  but, 
amid  all  his  labors,  he  found  time  for  the  composition 
of  his  most  elaborate  works.  His  treatise  De  Uhtro 
Arbiirio  was  finished  in  896;  the  Confeitionum  LSbri 
XIII  in  896 ;  most  of  the  treatises  against  the  Donatists 
between  400  and  416 ;  those  against  the  Pelagians  be- 
tween 413  and  428.  The  Dt  Cmtats  Dei  was  begun 
in  418  and  finished  in  426.  The  singular  candor  of 
Augustine  is  shown  in  his  Retradaiiones  (written  in 
428),  in  which  he  explains  and  qualifies  his  former 
writings,  and  not  nnflmjuently  acknowledges  his  mis- 
takes of  opinion.  In  480,  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric, 
laid  siege  to  Hippo,  and  in  the  third  month  of  the  siege 
(August  28)  Augustine  died,  in  his  76th  year. 

His  whole  career,  after  his  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  was  consistent  with  his  high  calling;  the 
only  faults  with  which  he  can  be  charged  are  an  oc- 
casional undue  severity  in  oontroveny  and  the  share 
which  he  bore  in  the  persecution  of  the  Donatists 
(q.  v.).  His  intellect  was  acute,  vigorous,  and  com- 
prehensive ;  his  style  rapid  and  forcible,  but  not  re- 
markable for  purity  or  elegance.  '*  Of  all  the  fathers 
of  the  Latin  Church"  (says  M.Villemain,  in  his  Tab- 
leau de  VEtoquence  de  la  t^ire  au  quatrihne  tteelff  1849, 
8vo),  '*  St.  Augustine  brought  the  highest  degree  of 
imagination  in  theology,  and  the  most  eloquence  and 
even  sensibility  in  scholasticism.  Give  him  another 
century,  place  him  in  the  highest  civilisation,  and  a 
man  never  will  have  appeared  endowed  with  a  vaster 
or  more  flexible  genius.  Metaphysics,  history,  an- 
tiquities, science,  and  manners,  Augustine  had  em- 
braced iJiem  all.  He  writes  on  music  as  well  as  on 
the  freedom  of  the  will ;  he  explains  the  intellectual 
phenomenon  of  the  memory  as  well  as  reasons  on  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His  subtile  and  vigorous 
mind  has  often  consumed  in  mystical  problems  an 
amount  of  sagacity  which  would  suffice  for  the  most 
sublime  conceptions.  His  eloquence,  tinged  with  af- 
fectation and  barbarisms,  is  often  fresh  and  simple. 
His  austere  morality  displeased  the  corrupt  casuists 
whom  Pascal  had  so  severely  handled.  His  works  are 
not  only  the  perennial  source  of  that  scientific  theology 
which  has  agitated  Europe  for  so  many  ages,  but  also 
the  most  vivid  Image  of  Christian  society  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  centur}'." 

'*  If  we  contemplate  Augustine  as  a  scholar,  our 
judgment  of  him  will  vary  according  to  the  different 
demands  we  make  of  a  theologian.  If  we  compare  the 
ikmous  bishop  with  learned  theologians  of  the  present 
time,  he  can  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  such  a  one ; 
for  we  shall  not  readily  reckon  among  learned  theo- 
logians any  one  who  knows  nothing  at  all  of  Hebrew 
and  but  little  of  Greek.  But  if  we  estimate  Augustine 
according  to  his  own  period,  as  it  is  proper  we  should, 
he  was  by  all  means  a  learned  man,  and  was  surpassed 
by  but  few,  and  among  the  Latin  fathers  perhaps  only 
by  Jerome,  though  by  him  in  a  high  de.L^ree.  Thus 
much,  however,  is  cert^n,  Augustine  bad  more  genius 
than  learning,  more  wit  and  penetration  than  ftinda- 
mental  science.  Augustlne^s  was  a  philosophical  and 
especially  a  logical  mind.  His  works  sufficiently  prove 
his  talent  for  systenipmaking  and  a  logical  develop- 


ment of  ideas.  We  also  find  in  them  much  philosoph- 
leal  speculation  peculiar  to  himself.  But  the  value  of 
those  speculations  is  not  to  be  highly  rated,  since  he 
was  far  ftt>m  being  so  much  of  a  metaphysician  in  gen- 
eral as  he  was  of  a  logician.  Nor  was  he  wanting  in 
a  knowledge  of  philosophical  systems  and  the  specula- 
tions of  others.  His  weakest  point  as  a  scholar  was 
in  a  knowledge  of  languages.  In  this  he  was  sur- 
passed even  by  Pehigius,  who  was  only  a  layman; 
for  although,  as  before  renuirked,  he  was  not  entirely 
ignorant  of  Greek,  his  knowledge  of  it  was  very  lim- 
ited, and  we  meet  with  a  multitude  of  oversights  on 
this  account.  Hence  he  generally  used  only  the  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible,  which  is  so  often  faulty;  and 
even  in  the  New  Testament  he  recurs  but  seldom  to 
the  original  text.  His  ignorance  and  incapacity  in 
expounding  the  Scriptures,  at  least  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, he  himself  acknowledges  {Retract,  i,  18).  Hence 
he  very  often  founds  his  arguments  from  the  sacred 
books  on  erroneous  interpretations.  He  also  employed 
philosophical  reasons  to  support  his  positive  doctrines, 
and  strove  to  unite  the  rational  with  the  revealed  be- 
lief, as  Christian  theologians  had  before  attempted  to 
do  fktnn  the  time  of  Justin.  His  supernatural  system 
he  defended  not  only  with  exegetical,  but  also  with 
philosophical  wespons.  His  knowledge  of  the  opinions 
of  the  earlier  fathers  often  failed  bin.  In  a  letter  to 
Jerome  (Ep,  67 ;  Opp,  Bieron,  Vail,  ed.\  he  Arankly 
confesses  that  he  knows  not  the  errors  charged  upon 
Origen,  and  begs  Jerome  to  point  them  out  to  him. 
His  taste  was  not  sufficiently  formed  by  the  study  of 
the  classics.  Hence  his  style  (though  we  find  some 
good  remarks  of  his  on  grammar,  and  his  ability  for 
eloquence  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  particular  pas- 
sages) was  on  the  whole  defective  in  purity  and  ele- 
gance, as  could  not  but  be  expected  in  an  age  when 
the  study  of  Cicero  had  begun  to  be  regarded  as  a  sin. 
He  also  believed  that  rhetorical  euphony  was  rather 
hurtftil  than  beneficial  to  the  presentation  of  Christian 
truths,  as  they  thus  lose  their  dignity.  In  other  re- 
spects he  did  not  despise  the  liberal  arts,  but  believed 
they  could  be  profitably  used  only  when  those  who 
practice  them  are  inspired  by  the  Christian  spirit  (Ep, 
101,  ad  Memorium," — ^Wiggers,  Avgutttmsm  and  Pela- 
gianismf  chap,  i.)  His  knowledge  of  Greek  w^as  mod- 
erate, and  his  biblical  criticisms  are  therefore  of  com- 
paraUvely  little  value  (see  Clausen,  ^tf^tu^fu  S.  Scr. 
inlerpreBf  Hafn.  1828) ;  but  as  a  theologian  he  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  his  own  age,  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  whole  theology  of  the  church  down  to  the  present 
time.  *'  His  influence  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Origen  in  the  East,  but  it  was  more  general  and  en- 
during in  the  West.  He  was  one  of  ^ose  great  men, 
of  world-wide  celebrity,  whose  agency  is  not  limited 
to  their  own  times,  but  is  felt  aftesh  at  various  epochs 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  His  position  in  reference  to 
theology  was  similar  to  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  in 
the  department  of  philosophy.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
development  of  the  Catholic  dogma  which  appears  in 
the  writings  of  the  schoolmen  proceeded  from  him, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reaction  of  the  pure  Chris- 
tian consciousness  against  the  foreign  elements  of  the 
Catholic  dogma.  Those  tendencies  within  the  pale  of 
the  Catholic  Church  from  which  a  new  Christian  life 
emanated  connect  themselves  with  him.  Even  the 
more  complete  reaction  at  the  Reformation,  and  the 
various  revivals  which  the  evangelical  chnrch  has  ex- 
perienced, may  be  traceable  to  the  same  source.  He 
resembled  Origen  in  his  turn  for  speculation,  but  sur- 
passed him  in  originality,  depth,  and  acuteness.  Both 
passed  through  Platonism  in  the  process  of  their  cul- 
ture; he  did  not,  however,  like  Origen,  mingle  the 
|I)hristian  and  Platonic  elements,  but  developed  the 
principles  of  Christianity  independently  of  Platop* — 
and  even  in  opposition  to  it.  But  Origen  e: 
him  in  greater  mental  freedom  and  erudite  hi 
culture,  while  Angustine^s  mind  was  fettered  b; 
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inite  church  system.  The  union  of  their  mental  ele- 
ments would,  without  doubt,  have  made  the  most  com- 
plete church  teacher.  Nevertheless,  many  qualities 
were  united  in  Augustine,  which  we  find  scattered  in 
separate  tendencies  of  theological  development,  and 
hence  we  see  the  various  periods  of  the  church  shad- 
owed'forth  in  his  mental  career*'  (Neander,  Hist,  of 
Dogmata  ii,  258). 

'*  In  estimating  Augustine  as  a  theologian,  we  must 
remember  that  he  commenced  life  as  a  Manichean ; 
and  many  believe  that  traces  of  the  Manichaan  doc- 
trine (of  the  evil  nature  of  matter,  etc.)  can  be  traced 
in  the  later  and  severer  forms  of  his  belief.  In  at- 
taclcing  the  ManichsanSf  he  wrote  his  treatise  De 
Ubero  Arbitrioy  which  certainly  would  have  received 
a  different  shape  had  he  written  it  at  a  later  period, 
i.  e.  during  his  disputes  with  the  Pelagians.  In  the 
various  discussions  which  liave  arisen  concerning  pre- 
destination and  the  doctrines  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, some  modem  divines  have  quoted  the  argu- 
ments of  Augustine  against  the  Manichsans,  and  oth- 
ers those  which  he  employed  against  the  Pelagians, 
according  to  the  discordant  views  which  the  comba- 
tants severally  entertain  on  these  controverted  points. 
One  of  them  has  thus  expressed  himself^  in  his  en- 
deavor to  reconcile  Augustine  with  himself:  'The 
heresy  of  Pelagius  being  suppressed,  the  catholic  doc- 
trine in  that  point  became  more  settled  and  confirmed 
by  the  opposition ;  such  Areedom  being  left  to  the  will 
of  man  as  was  subservient  unto  grace,  co-operating  in 
some  measure  with  those  heavenly  influences.  And 
so  much  is  confessed  by  Augustine  himself,  where  he 
asks  this  question,  '*  Doth  any  man  affirm  that  free  will 
is  perished  utterly  from  man  by  the  fidl  of  Adam?" 
And  thereunto  he  makes  this  answer:  '* Freedom  is 
perished  by  sin ;  but  it  is  that  freedom  only  which  we 
had  in  Paradise,  of  having  perfect  righteousness  with 
immortality."  For,  othcarwise,  it  appears  to  be  his 
opinion  that  man  was  not  merely  passive  in  all  the 
acts  of  grace  which  conduced  to  glory,  according  to 
the  memorable  saying  of  his,  so  common  in  the  mouths 
of  all  men,  *'  He  who  first  made  us  without  our  help, 
will  not  vouchsafe  to  save  us  at  least  without  our  con- 
currence." If  any  harsher  expressions  have  escaped 
his  pen  (as  commonly  it  happeneth  in  the  heats  of  a 
disputation),  they  are  to  be  qualified  by  this  last  rule, 
and  by  that  before,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that  *'  God 
could  not  with  Justice  judge  and  condemn  the  world, 
if  all  men's  sins  proceeded  not  from  their  own  tne 
will,  but  from  some  overruling  providence  which  en- 
foreed  them  to  it." '  Another  admirer  of  this  father 
offers  the  following  as  an  attempt  at  reconciliation : 
*  Augustine  denied  that  the  co-opention  of  man  is  at 
all  exerted  to  produce  the  renewal  of  our  nature ;  but, 
when  the  renewal  had  been  produced,  he  admitted 
that  there  was  an  exercise  of  the  will  combined  ¥rith 
the  workings  of  grace.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his 
work  against  the  Manichasans,  the  bbhop  of  Hippo 
thus  expresses  himself:  '*  Wlio  is  it  that  will  not  ex- 
claim. How  foolUk  it  is  to  deliver  precepts  to  that  man 
who  is  not  at  liberty  to  perform  tthat  is  commanded/ 
And  how  unjust  it  is  to  condemn  him  toho  had  not  power 
to  fulfil  the  commands  !  Yet  these  unhappy  persons 
[the  Manichflsans]  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  as- 
cribing such  injustice  and  want  of  equity  to  God.  But 
what  greater  truth  is  there  than  this,  that  God  has  de- 
livered precepts,  and  that  human  spirits  have  freedom 
of  will  ? ' '  Elsewhere  he  says, ' '  Nothing  is  mora  with- 
in our  power  than  our  own  will.  The  will  is  that  by 
which  we  commit  sin,  and  by  which  we  live  right- 
eously." Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  writer 
of  these  passages  admitted  the  liberty  of  the  human 
will,  and  the  necessity  of  our  own  exertions  in  con- 
Junction  with  divine  grace.  How  this  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  his  general  doctrine  is  perhaps  indicated  in 
the  following  passage  from  his  book  De  Gratia  et  lib, 
Arbitrio,  c.  17.     Speaking  of  grace,  he  says  ''that  we 


may  will  God  worts  without  us ;  but  when  we  wiB,  and 
so  will  as  to  do,  he  co-works  with  us ;  yet,  unless  be 
either  works  that  We  may  will,  or  co-wcrks  when  we 
do  will,  we  are  utterly  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  in 
the  good  works  of  piety.'  "  These  are  but  very  slight 
specimens  of  the  mode  in  which  learned  and  ingenious 
men  have  tried  to  give  a  kind  of  symmetrical  propor- 
tion to  this  father's  doctrinal  sjrstem.  Several  large 
treatises  have  been  published  with  the  same  praise- 
worthy intention ;  the  pious  authon  of  them  eitbcr 
entirely  foigetting,  or  having  never  read  the  rather 
latitudinarian  indulgence  of  opinion  which  St.  An* 
gustine  claims  for  himself  in  his  'Retractations.'  It 
however,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  of  what  this  fiu 
ther  intended  in  his  various  pacificatory  doctrinal  ex- 
planations from  what  he  has  actually  admitted  and  ex- 
pressed, it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  systematic 
writer  of  theology  seems  so  completely  to  have  enter- 
ed into  the  best  views  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  or  ao 
nearly  reconciled  the  apparent  disccvdances  in  them, 
as  Arminius  has  done"  (Watson,  Tkeoi,  Dictionary^ 
s.  v.).  The  changes  in  Augustine's  theolojry  are  die- 
scribed  as  follows  by  Neander  {History  of  Dogmas,  it, 
847).  "  In  his  treatises  de  Lib.  Arbitrio  and  de  Vera 
Rdigione  he  supposes  everything  in  man  to  be  condi- 
tioned on  ft-ee  will.  In  hb  exposition  of  Rom.  Ix 
(A.D.  894)  he  expressly  opposes  the  interpretation  of 
that  passage  as  impl3ring  predestination  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  free  will.  Man  indeed,  he  sa}*s,  could  not 
merit  divine  grace  by  his  works,  for,  in  order  to  per- 
form works  that  are  truly  pious,  he  must  have  fint  a 
suitable  state  of  heart,  the  inward  jtufifiiQi.  But  this 
source  of  goodness  man  has  not  from  himself;  only 
the  Holy  Spirit  can  impart  it  to  him  in  regeneration ; 
antecedently  to  this  all  men  are  in  equal  estrangement 
from  God ;  but  it  depends  on  themselves  whether,  by 
believing,  they  make  themselves  susceptible  for  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  not.  (Cap.  60. — Quod  credimus  nos- 
trum est;  quod  autem  bonum  operamnr  illius  qui  ere- 
dentibus  in  se  dat  Spiritum  Sanctum.)  God  has  cho- 
sen faith.  It  is  written,  God  works  all  in  all  men,  bnt 
he  does  not  believe  all  in  all.  Faith  is  man's  concern. 
(Non  quidem  Deus  elegit  open  qua  ipse  largitnr  qunm 
dat  Spiritum  Sanctum  ut  per  caritatem  bona  opere- 
mur;  sed  tamen  elegit  fidem.)  From  this  point  we 
can  trace  the  gradual  revolution  in  Augustine's  mode 
of  thinking  to  ita  later  harsher  form.  Yet  in  hia 
treatise  De  83  diversis  qutestionibus  (written  about  A.D. 
888),  he  says,  in  explaining  Rom.  ix,  18  ('  Therefore 
hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and 
whom  he  will  he  hardeneth').  This  will  of  God  is  not 
unrighteous,  for  it  is  conditioned  by  the  most  secret 
relations  of  congmity ;  all  men,  indeed,  are  corrupt, 
but  yet  there  is  a  difference  among  them ;  there  is  in 
sinnen  something  antecedent  by  which  they  become 
deserving  of  Justification  or  of  hardening  (Qusstio 
68,  §  4. — Venit  enim  de  occultissimis  meritis,  quia  et 
ipsi  peccatores  cum  propter  generale  peccatum  unam 
massam  fecerint,  non  tamen  nulla  est  inter  illos  di- 
venitas.  Pneceidit  ergo  aliquid  in  peccatoribus  quo, 
quamvis  nondum  sint  Justificati  digni  efficiantur  Jua- 
tificatione  et  item  prscedit  in  aliis  peccatoribus  quo 
digni  sunt  obtusione).  The  calling  of  individuala 
and  of  whole  nations  belongs  to  those  high  and  deep 
things  which  man  does  not  understand  if  he  is  not 
spiritually  minded.  But  it  must  be  always  main- 
tained that  God  does  nothing  unrighteous,  and  that 
there  is  no  being  who  does  not  owe  everything  to  God. 
The  more  Augustine  advanced  in  a  deeper  perception 
of  faith,  the  more  he  recognised  it  as  a  living  principle, 
and  not  as  a  mere  faith  of  authority,  and  he  acquired 
a  stronger  conviction  that  faith  presupposed  a  divine 
operation  in  the  soul  of  man,  and  that  the  Bible  re- 
ferred it  to  divine  agency.  He  was  now  easily  im- 
pelled to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  give  a  one-sided 
prominence  to  the  divine  factor  in  &itli.  Resignation 
to  God  became  his  ruling  principle,  and.  looking  back 
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at  his  earlier  life,  he  learned  more  and  more  to  trace  { 
everything  to  hla  training  by  divine  grace.  He  now 
allowed  the  conditioning  element  of  free  haman  sus- 
ceptibility to  vanish  altogether.  That  theodicy  now 
appeared  to  him  untenable,  which  made  the  attain- 
ment of  faith  by  individuals  or  nations,  or  their  re- 
maining strangers  to  tlie  Gospel,  dependent  on  their 
worthiness  and  the  divine  prescience ;  in  opposition  to 
this  view,  he  now  sought  for  a  foundation  in  the  secret 
absolute  decrees  of  God,  according  to  which  one  was 
choeen  and  another  not.  This  view  was  confirmed  by 
the  opinion  prevalent  in  the  North  AfHcan  Church, 
that  outward  baptism  was  essential  to  salvation.  He 
now  inquired  how  it  was  that  one  child  received  bap- 
tism and  another  not,  and  this  seemed  to  confirm  the 
unconditionality  of  die  divine  predestination.  The 
alteration  in  his  mode  of  thinking  occupied  perhaps  a 
space  of  four  years.  In  the  tUvertoB  quettionet  ad  Sim' 
plidanwn,  written  about  A.D.  897,  tliis  is  shown  most 
decidedly,  as  he  himself  says  in  his  treatise  de  dono 
perseveraniuB  that  he  had  then  arrived  at  the  perception 
that  even  the  beginning  of  faith  was  the  gift  of  God. 
In  that  worlc  (lib.  i,  questio  2)  he  derives  all  good  in 
man  from  the  divine  agency ;  from  the  words  of  Paul, 
*  What  hast  thou  that  Uiou  hast  not  received  ?'  (1  Cor. 
iv,  7),  he  infers  that  nothing  can  come  from  man 
himself.  'How  can  it  be  explained,*  he  asks,  *that 
the  Gospel  reaches  one  man  and  not  another?  and 
that  even  the  same  dispensations  act  quite  differently 
on  different  persons?  It  belongs  to  God  to  fhmish 
the  means  which  lead  every  man  to  believe;  conse- 
quently, the  reason  of  the  difference  can  only  be  that, 
according  to  his  own  decree,  it  seems  good  to  with- 
hold it  from  one  and  not  fhim  another.  All  men,  in 
consequence  of  the  first  transgression,  are  exposed  to 
perdition ;  in  this  state  there  can  be  no  higher  move- 
ment, therefore  none  at  all,  in  them  toward  conver- 
sion. But  God,  out  of  compassion,  chooses  some  to 
whom  he  imparts  divine  grace,  gratia  ffficax^  which 
operates  upon  them  in  an  irresistible  manner,  but  yet 
in  accordance  with  their  rational  nature,  so  that  they 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  follow  it.  The  rest  he  leaves 
to  their  merited  perdition.'  From  the  preceding  re- 
marks it  is  clear  tliat  Augustine  reached  the  stand- 
point fixed  by  his  own  experience ;  and  we  perceive 
how  false  it  is  that  his  sj'stem  in  this  form  was  derived 
from  his  excessive  opposition  to  Pelagianism,  since  it 
had  been  formed  ten  years  before  his  conflict  with  it. 
We  might  rather  affirm  of  Pelagius  that  he  would  not 
have  developed  his  doctrine  in  its  actual  form  had  he 
not  been  opposed  to  Augustine." 

In  the  year  412  Augustine  began  to  write  against 
the  doctrines  of  Pelagius,  a  native  of  Britain,  who 
had  resided  for  a  considerable  time  at  Rome,  and  ac- 
quired universal  esteem  by  the  purity  of  his  man- 
ners, his  piety,  and  his  erudition.  In  the  defense  of 
his  opinions  Pelagius  was  seconded  by  Celestius,  a 
man  equally  eminent  for  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 
Their  principles  were  propagated  rapidly,  and  were 
speedily  transplanted  to  almost  every  comer  of  Chris- 
tendom. If  the  brief  notices  which  have  come  down 
to  us  respecting  their  tenets,  in  the  writings  of  their 
adversaries,  be  correct,  they  (1)  denied  the  regenera- 
tion of  infants  in  baptism  and  the  damnation  of  all  nn- 
baptlzed  infants ;  (2)  they  denied  that  Adam's  sin  was 
imputed  to  his  posterity,  and  went  so  far  as  to  reject 
original  sin  entirely;  (3)  they  asserted  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  and  its  capacity  for  good  without  super- 
natural grace.  **  It  is  not,"  they  said,  **/ree  will  if 
it  requires  the  aid  of  God ;  because  ever}*  one  has  it 
within  the  power  of  his  own  will  to  do  any  thing,  or 
not  to  do  it.  Our  victory  over  sin  and  Satan  proceeds 
not  from  the  help  which  God  affords,  but  is  owing  to 
onr  own  free  will.  The  unrestricted  capability  of 
men's  own  fr«e  will  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  these 
things,  and'therefore  no  necessity  exists  for  asking  of 
God  those  things  which  we  are  able  of  ourselves  to  ob- 


tain ;  the  gifts  of  grace  being  onl}'  necessary  to  enable 
men  to  do  that  more  easily  and  completely  which  j'et 
they  conld  do  themselves  though  more  slowly  and  with 
greater  diflSculty,  seeing  that  they  are  perfectly  free 
creatures."  These  opinions  were  assailed  by  St.  Au- 
gustine and  St.  Jerome,  as  well  as  by  Orosius,  a  Span- 
ish presbyter,  and  they  were  condemned  as  heresies  in 
the  Council  of  Carthage  and  in  that  of  Milevis.  In  his 
eagerness  to  confute  these  opponents,  St.  Augustine 
employed  language  so  strong  as  made  it  susceptible  of 
an  interpretation  wholly  at  variance  with  the  account- 
ability of  man.  This  led  to  farther  explanations  and 
modifications  of  his  sentiments,  which  were  multiplied 
when  the  Semi-Pelagians  arose,  who  thought  that  the 
truth  lay  between  his  doctrines  and  those  of  the  Pelagi- 
ans. Concerning  original  sin,  he  maintained  that  It  was 
derived  from  our  first  parents;  and  he  believed  he  had 
ascertained  In  what  the  original  sin  conveyed  by  Adam 
to  his  posterity  consisted.  In  his  sentiments,  however, 
upon  the  latter  point  he  was  rather  inconsifitent,  at  one 
time  asserting  that  the  essence  of  original  sin  was  con- 
cupiscence, and  at  another  expressing  doubts  respect- 
ing his  own  position.  This  subject  was  bequeathed  as 
a  legacy  to  the  schoolmen  of  a  subsequent  age,  who  ex- 
ercised their  subtle  wits  upon  all  its  ramifications  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  On  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  St  Augustine 
taught  that  by  it  human  nature  was  totally  corrupted, 
and  deprived  of  all  inclination  and  ability  to  do  good. 
Before  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  early  fathers 
held  what.  In  the  language  of  systematic  theology,  is 
termed  the  synergistic  system,  or  the  needfulness  of 
human  co>(^ration  in  the  works  of  holiness ;  but, 
though  the  fkvedom  of  the  will  was  not  considered  by 
them  as  excluding  or  rendering  unnecessar}*  the  grace 
of  God,  yet  much  vagueness  is  perceptible  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  express  themselves.  In  fact,  there 
was  no  scientific  view  as  yet  on  these  trpics.  Those 
early  divines  generally  used  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  fertile  invention  of  controverml  writers  not 
having  as  yet  displayed  itself,  except  on  the  divine 
nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  subsidiary  terms  and  learn- 
ed distinctions  not  being  then  required  by  any  great 
difl^srences  of  opinion .  But  as  soon  as  Pelagius  broach- 
ed his  errors,  the  attention  of  Christians  was  natural- 
ly turned  to  the  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  grace. 
The  personal  experience  of  Augustine,  coinciding  with 
the  views  of  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  Church, 
admitted  the  necessity  of  divine  grace,  or  the  infiuence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  our  obedience  to  the  law  of  God. 
He  ascribed  the  renovation  of  our  moral  constitution 
wholly  to  this  grace,  denied  all  co-operation  of  man 
with  it  for  answering  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  and 
represented  it  as  irresistible.  He  farther  afiirmed  that 
it  was  given  only  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  human 
race,  to  those  who  showed  the  fruits  of  it  in  their  sanc- 
tification,  and  that  it  secured  the  perseverance  of  all 
upon  whom  it  was  bestowed.  His  view  of  predesti- 
nation has  been  summed  up  as  follows :  1.  That  God 
flrom  all  eternity  decreed  to  create  mankind  holy  and 
good.  2.  That  he  foresaw  man,  being  tempted  by  Sa- 
tan, would  fall  into  sin,  if  God  did  not  hinder  it ;  he 
decreed  not  to  hinder.  8.  That  out  of  mankind,  seen 
fidlen  into  sin  and  misery,  he  chose  a  certain  number 
to  raise  to  righteousness  and  to  eternal  life,  and  re- 
jected the  rest,  leaving  them  in  their  sins.  4.  That 
for  these  his  chosen  he  decreed  to  send  his  Son  to  re- 
deem them,  and  his  Spirit  to  call  them  and  sanctify 
them ;  the  rest  he  decreed  to  forsake,  leaving  them  to 
Satan  and  themselves,  and  to  punish  them  for  their 
sins.  After  Augustine  had  thus  almost  newly  mould- 
ed the  science  of  thcolo^,  and  had  combined  with  it, 
as  an  essential  part  of  divine  truth,  that  the  fate  of 
men  was  determined  by  the  divine  decree  Indepen- 
dently of  their  own  efforts  and  conduct,  and  that 
they  were  thus  divided  into  the  elect  and  reprobate, 
it  became  necessar}',  in  order  to  preserve  consistency, 
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to  intiodace  into  his  system  a  limitation  with  raspect 
to  tMiptism,  and  to  preserve  the  opinions  concerning 
it  from  interfering  with  those  which  flowed  from  the 
doctrine  of  predestination.  He  accordingly  taught  that 
baptism  brings  with  it  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  that  it 
is  so  essential  that  the  omission  of  it  will  expose  as  to 
condemnation ;  and  that  it  is  attended  with  regenera- 
tion. He  also  affirmed  that  the  virtne  of  baptism  is 
not  in  the  water ;  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  perform 
the  external  ceremony,  but  that  Christ  accompanies  it 
with  invisible  grace ;  that  baptism  is  common  to  all, 
while  grace  is  not  so;  and  that  the  same  external  rite 
may  be  death  to  some  and  life  to  others.  By  this  dis- 
tinction he  rids  himself  of  the  difficulty  which  would 
have  pressed  upon  his  scheme  of  theology,  had  par- 
don, regeneration,  and  salvation  been  neeettarilg  con- 
nected with  the  outward  ordinance  of  baptism,  and 
limits  its  proper  efficacy  to  those  who  are  comprehend- 
ed, as  the  heirs  of  eternal  life,  in  the  decree  of  the  Al- 
mighty. Many,  however,  of  those  who  strictly  ad- 
here to  him  in  other  parts  of  his  doctrinal  system  de- 
sert him  at  this  point.  See  Pelaoianism.  His  hon- 
est anxiety  for  the  honor  of  the  grace  of  God  led  him 
to  overlook  the  human  side  of  the  question,  and  to 
make  the  operation  of  grace  more  like  physical  neces- 
sity than  moral  influence.  The  traces  of  his  Mani- 
chssan  habit  of  thought  appear  plainly  here.  ^*  Here," 
Bays  Kling,  in  his  excellent  article  on  Augustine  in 
Herzog*s  Beal-EncyUopadie  (i,  628),  *Ms  a  weak  side 
in  Augustine's  system.  In  the  attempt  of  his  fleiy 
and  impulsive  intellect  to  give  fixity  and  stability  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christian  anthropolog}*,  and  to  leave 
no  room  in  his  system  for  self-righteousness,  he  fell 
into  the  labyrinth  of  unconditional  predestination,  im- 
plying a  dualism  in  the  Divine  will  which  has  never 
gained  the  mind  of  the  Christian  Church  as  a  correct 
interpretation  of  Scripture  as  a  whole.  In  fact,  the 
system  has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  church  from 
Augustine's  time  till  now.  As  for  the  bettra  part  of 
Augustine's  doctrine,  which  is,  in  fact,  its  true  essence, 
viz.  that  the  entire  glory  of  the  renewal  of  human  na- 
ture is  due  to  divine  grace,  and  is  due  in  no  respect 
whatever  to  mere  human  ability,  because  the  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  have  left  that  nature  incapable  of 
renewal  except  by  a  divine  power  of  renovation,  this 
doctrine  has  penetrated  the  heart  and  intellect  of  the 
church,  and  has  found  expression  in  her  creeds  and 
confessions  in  all  ages."     See  Auodstinism. 

The  DonaUtt  controversy  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
waged  by  Augustine,  and  was,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  least  honorable  to  him.  Before  this  controversy, 
and  even  during  the  earlier  period  of  it,  he  had  always 
treated  heretics  with  mildness  and  charity,  and  op- 
posed the  passage  of  several  laws  against  the  Dona- 
tists.  **•  But  at  a  later  period,  after  the  Donatists  had 
made  alarming  progress  among  the  African  churches, 
the  urgent  representations  of  his  colleagues  caused  a 
radical  change  of  his  views.  He  became  the  most  ar- 
dent advocate  of  the  compulsory  suppression  of  every 
heresy,  and  he  based  this  shocking  theory  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Luke  xiv,  where  the  master  of  a  house,  after 
the  invited  guests  have  declined  to  come,  orders  the 
servants  to  bring  in  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  halt, 
the  blind,  from  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and, 
when  there  was  yet  room,  to  *  go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  tn.'  This 
interpretation  by  a  church  father  so  profoundly  re- 
vered, has  been,  in  all  following  centuries,  the  source 
of  incalculable  mischief.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
weapons  with  which  ecclesiastical  and  royal  despots 
have  attempted  to  justify  the  murder  of  millions  on 
the  charge  of  heresy.  Even  men  like  Boasuet  were 
induced,  by  the  weight  of  Augustine's  authority,  to 
advocate  compulsory  measures  against  heretics"  (Ne- 
»nder,  Church  History,  iii,  197-217 ;  Flottes,  Efuds$  tur 
Saint  Augugtin,  Paris,  1862). 

St.  Augustine's  works  have  been  printed  in  a  col- 


lected form  repeatedly :  at  Paris,  in  10  vols,  folio^ 
1682 ;  by  Erasmus,  from  Frobenius's  press,  10  vols, 
folio,  1540-48;  by  the  ^vines  of  Louvain,  10  vols, 
folio,  Lngd.  1586 ;  and  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur,  10  vols.  foUo,  Paris,  1679-1700, 
12  vols,  folio,  1688-1703,  and  12  vols,  folio,  Antwerp^ 
1700-1703;  reprinted,  Paris,  188^-89,  11  vols.  4to. 
The  latest  edition  (not  the  best)  is  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictines, edited  by  Migne  (Paris,  1842,  15  vols.  imp. 
8vo).  A  review  of  his  literary  activity  is  given  by 
Busch,  JJbronun  Auj^tuLni  reoauuM  (Dorpat.  1826). 
Of  his  separate  works  many  editions  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  Benedictine  edition  gives  a  copious  Ufe 
of  Augustine ;  and  the  18th  vol.  of  Tillemont's  Me- 
moire$pour  aervir  a  VHUtoire  EceUtiattique  is  a  4to  of 
1075  pages  devoted  entirely  to  his  biography.  Dupin 
(JSccfes.  Writers)  gives  a  copious  and  minute  analysis 
of  all  of  Augustine's  works.  English  versions  of  the 
CoiifestionSf  and  of  the  Expositioms  of  the  Gospels  and 
Psalms,  may  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers 
(Oxf.  1889-1855).  A  translation  of  the  Confessions, 
with  an  introduction  by  Prof.  Shedd,  has  also  been 
published  at  Andover  (1860).  M.  Poujoulat,  the  au- 
thor of  a  JJfe  of  St.  Augustine  and  numerous  other 
works,  has  commenced  (1864),  in  connection  with  abb6 
Banlx,  a  translation  of  the  complete  works  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. The  translators  claim  that  this  is  the  first 
complete  French  translation  of  the  great  church  fa- 
ther. The  work  will  be  completed  in  twelve  vol- 
umes (iScUnt  Auffustin;  (Euvres  Completes).  Recent 
editions  of  the  De  deitate  Dei  have  been  published  by 
Bruder  (Leipsic,  1838)  and  Stnin<^  (Cologne,  1850); 
of  the  Com/essiones,  by  Bruder  (Leipsic,  1837),  Pusey 
(Oxford,  1888),  Raumer  (Stuttgart,  1856);  of  the  ifa- 
ditationes,  by  SinUel  (Sulabach,  1844)  and  Westhoff 
(Monster,  1854).  German  translations  of  the  Coif  sis- 
sioHU  have  been  published  by  Rapp  (8d  edition,  Stutt- 
gart, 1856),  GrOninger  (4th  edit.  MQnster,  1859),  and 
by  several  anonymous  translators  (Passau,  6th  edit. 
1856;  Ratisbon,  1853;  Reutlingen,  1858) ;  and  of  the 
City  of  God,  by  Silbert  (1825,  2  vols.)— Neander,  Ch. 
Nisi,  ii,  864,  564 ;  Hiet.  of  Dogmas,  vol.  i,  passim ; 
Mozley,  AvffueHmioH  Doctrim  of  PredestinaHon  (Lend. 
1855);  Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  110, 156;  Wigs^ers,  //ts- 
tory  of  Augustimanism  and  Pelagian*em  (vol.  i  trans,  by 
Emerson,  And.  ^840, 8vo) ;  Schaff,  lAfe  and  JjAorsof 
AugttsUne  (N.  Y.  1854,  12mo);  BOhringer,  Kirvheng. 
in  BiograjiUen,  I,  pt.  iii,  99  sq. ;  Klath,  Der  heil.  Kir- 
chenlekrer  AugiuHnus  (Aachen,  1840) ;  Bindemann,  Der 
heil.  Augvstinus  (Berlin,  1844);  Poujoukit,  Histoire  de 
SLAugustm  (Paris,  1844,  8  vols.);  Shedd,  History  of 
Doctrines,  bk.  iv;  Am.  Bib.  Repos.  v,  195;  Meth.  Qm 
Rev.  1857,  852  sq. ;  Princeton  Rev.  July,  1862,  art.  iii ; 
Watson,  Dictiomxry,  s.  v. ;  Hook,  JSbdEet.  Biog.  vol.  i ; 
Taylor,  Andent  Christianity,  i,  281;  Jahrh.f  deutsd^ 
Theologie,  1862 ;  Chwrch  RevietP,  July,  3863, 316. 

Augustine  (or  Aubtim),  first  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
St.  Andrew,  at  Rome,  and  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory, 
who  had  been  prior  of  that  convent,  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  papal  throne,  as  a  missionary  into  Eng- 
land, together  with  forty  companions,  also  Benedic- 
tines, A.D.  596  (Bede,  Hi$t.  Ecd.  i,  23).  Augnstin* 
and  his  company  became  discouraged,  and  Augua- 
tine  was  dispatched  back  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  pope's 
leave  for  their  return ;  but  Gregory  disregarded  his 
remonstrances,  and,  providing  hfan  with  new  letters 
of  protection,  commanded  hi^  to  proceed.  Augus- 
tine and  his  companions  landed  late  in  596  in  tlie 
isle  of  Thanet,  whence  they  sent  messengers  to  Eth- 
elbert,  king  of  Kent,  to  inform  him  of  the  object  of 
their  mission.  Ethelbert's  queen.  Bertha,  daughter 
of  Cherebert,  king  of  the  Parisii,  was  a  Christian, 
and  by  the  articles  of  her  marriage  (as  early  as  570) 
had  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion  allowed  her.  Eth- 
elbert  ordered  the  missionaries  at  first^to  continue  in 
the  ble  of  Thanet,  but  some  time  after  came  to  them 
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and  tevited  them  to  ma  HHtience  in  tha  Open  tit,  Al- 
tbongh  ha  leflued  at  first  to  abuidon  the  goda  of  bu 
fitfher*,  he  allmrad  them  to  preach  without  molesta- 
tion, and  aaaignad  tbem  *  reeldence  in  CBoterbuij, 
than  called  Dorobemla,  which  the;  entered  ia  pruces- 
■ion,  ainging  bjinns.  After  tha  eonvertion  and  Uip- 
tinn  or  tht  king  himself,  the^  received  licetiM  to 
preach  in  any  part  of  hia  dominions,  which  Uede  is- 
aures  aa  (c.  35)  extended  (ptobabl;  over  IribuUry 
kingdoms)  aa  f^r  aa  tha  riTer  Uumber,  and  proeeivtea 
were  now  made  in  remarkable  numbera.  In  ^97,  Au- 
giutine,  by  direction  of  Pope  Gregory,  went  over  to 
Arlea,  in  France,  wbare  ha  wu  conaecrsted  archbiah- 
op,  and  metropolitan  of  the  En^ah  nation,  by  the 
arcbbiahop  of  that  place  ;  after  which,  retnmtng  into 
Britain,  he  aent  Lawrence,  the  prtabyter,  and  Peter, 
the  monk,  to  Kome,  to  acquaint  the  pope  with  the  >Bc- 
cess  of  bia  miMioD,and  to  derire  hii  aolntlon  of  certain 
qucBtiona  respecting  chorch  discipline,  tba  mainte- 
nance of  the  clergy,  ate.  which  Bede  (1.  i,  c.  27)  haa 
reported  at  length  in  the  form  of  interrogatoriea  and 
anawer*.  Gregory  sent  over  mora  misaioDariea,  and 
directed  him  to  conatituta  a  bishop  at  York,  who  might 
have  other  saboidinale  hlahops,  yet  in  such  a  manner 
that  Aogtutine  of  Canterbur}'  sbonld  be  metropolitan 
of  all  England.  Augaatbe  now  made  an  attempt  to 
catabliah  nniibnnity  of  discipline  in  the  island,  and,  aa 
a  neceasary  step,  to  gain  over  the  Webb  blshopa  to 
his  opinion.  For  this  purpoaa  a  conference  waa  held 
In  Worcestershire,  at  a  place  since  called  AnguaCine'a 
Oak,  where  the  archUahop  endeavored  to  peraoade 
the  prelates  to  make  one  commanion,  and  assist  in 
preacbiag  to  the  nnconverted  Saitona;  hut  neither 
this,  nor  a  accond  conference,  in  which  he  threatened 

cessful.  After  Aoguatlne'a  death,  ElhelfHd,  king  of 
Korthumberland,  marched  with  an  army  to  Caerleon. 
and  near  twelve  hundred  monks  of  Bangor  were  put 
to  the  sword.  In  the  year  604  Angnstine  consecnUed 
two  of  hia  companions,  Hellitua  and  JustUF,  the  for- 
mer to  the  aee  of  London,  the  latter  to  that  of  Boches- 
ter.  He  died  at  CBnterbuiy,  prolisbly  In  C07,  but  the 
date  of  his  death  is  variously  given  from  G04  to  611. 
The  observation  of  the  festival  of  St.  Autnisline  was 
Brat  enjoined  in  a  synod  held  under  Cathbert,  arch- 
biahop  of  Canterbury  (Gervase,  Ad,  PotOif.  Conduir. 
Script.  X,  col.  1G1I),  and  afterwsnl  by  the  pope's  bull 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  See  Bede,  fi«(.  £«(.  lib. 
I  and  ii|  Gregorius,  Epitttiir,  1.  vii,  ep.  b,  80;  1.  is, 
ep.  66;  Joan  Diacon.  Vila  S,  Grrg,;  Stanley,  JUemo- 
rialt  0/  Caaterbuiy  (London,  1^65):  Ada  SanctonuK, 
Menaia  Haii,  vi,  378;  Eitg'uk  Cscfopadia;  Neander, 
Ch,  Hilt,  iii,  11-18 ;  Smith,  SdigUm  of  Andent  Britain, 
ch.  X.  See  ENaLAND,  Church  op. 
AngTutluiBU  Uonkn  ore  divided  Into  two  class- 

I.  Cakoms  BEauLAR.— In  the  year  10B8,  four  can- 
ons of  the  Church  of  Avignon,  called  A  maid  ua,  Odelo, 
Pontius,  and  Durandus,  being  desiroua  of  leading  a 
mon  strictly  religions  life,  betook  themselvea,  with 
the  petmlseion  of  the  hiahop  Benedict,  to  a  sotitade, 
where  they  led  an  ascetic  life;  and  having  thus  orig- 
Inallf  been  under  the  canimieal  institution  befbre  the 
nemaitic,  tbey  acquired  tba  name  of  "regular  canons." 
A  large  number  of  canona,  both  lay  and  clerical,  in- 
duced by  their  example,  set  tbemaelvea  to  follow  thla 
new  rule  of  life,  and  ere  lon^  Tnonsateriea  were  built 
in  varioua  places,  but  chiefly  in  solitndea,  and  Oiled 
with  theae  new  candidates  for  the  regular  life,  who 
differed  from  the  monks  in  name  only.  At  first  they 
appear  to  have  had  no  rule  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
probably  followed  that  of  Alx-la-Chapelle(A.D.  816); 
but  subsequently  they  aaaunied  for  their  rule  that  of 
Augustine  (1.  e.  his  letter  ad  Sanetitmminla),  adding 
to  it  variona  constltntiona  taken  from  the  rule  of  Ben- 
edict and  elsewhere.  Stevena  aaya  that  they  did  nut 
take  any  vowa  until  the  twelfth  century,  nor  do  they 
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appear  to  have  aaanmed  the  name  of  "Regular  Caneni 

of  St.  Augustine"  until  Innocent  11,  at  Lateran,  in 
11S9,  ordained  that  all  regular  canona  should  be  under 
the  rule  of  SL  Augustine,  contained  in  his  lO^th  epis. 
tie.  The  dress  of  the  regular  canons  was  uiuallv  ■ 
long  black  caaeock,  and  a.  white  rochet  over  It,  and 
over  that  a  block  cloak  and  hood;  they  also  wore 
beards  and  capa.  They  were  a  numeroua  body  In 
England,  where  they  were  probably  first  settled  at 
Colchester  In  llOA.  They  an  said  to  have  had  170 
houses  In  England.  They  were  eslablbhed  in  Scot- 
land in  1114,  ut  the  desire  of  Alexander  I,  and  had  In 
that  countr}'  28  monasteries,  of  which  the  chief  were 
Scone,  Loch  Tay,  Inch  Colme,  St.  Andrew's,  Holy- 
rood,  Cambufkcnneth,  and  Jedburgh.— Dugdale,  Mo- 
uatticim,  vl,  B7. 

II.  HKniiiTB,  one  of  the  ftiur  great  mendicant  or. 
ders  [see  Uxnuicart  Orders]  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  Tlie  Auguatlnians  endeavor  to  trace  their 
origin  back  to  the  time  when  St.  Augustine,  after  his 
conversion,  lived  Ibr  three  years  in  a  villa  near  Ta- 
gaste,  wholly  given  upto  ascetic  exercises.  But  even 
the  Komaniat  historians  generaUy  reject  this  clsim  aa 
utterly  without  foundation.  The  order  originated  in 
1266,  when  Pope  Alexander  IV,  in  pursnancB  of  a  de- 
cree, compelled  eight  minor  monastic  congregstions, 
among  which  the  John-Bonites  (founded  in  1168  by 
John  Bon},  the  Brittinlans,  and  the  Tnacan  hermits 
were  the  most  important,  to  unite.  The  united  order 
was  called  the  Jlenmlt  of  St.  Avgattitu,  because  moat 
of  the  congregaUcns  followed  the  Rale  if  Aa/pat^ne,  a 
compilation  of  precepts  taken  irom  two  sermons  of  St. 
Augustine  on  the  morals  of  priests  and  IVom  hln  letter 
to  the  nuns  of  Hippo.  Though  now  monks,  they  re< 
tained  the  name  hermits,  because  all  the  congregations 
had  been  hermits.  In  12.57  they  were  exempted  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  bishop!!,  and  divided  into  four 
provinces,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  Germany.  Un- 
like the  other  mendicant  orders,  they  started  with  a 
lax  rule,  and  gross  disorden  and  immorality  grew  up 
among  them  sooner  and  mere  gcnerall}'  than  among 
the     - 
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Since  the  Rnrteentb  century  many  attempts  at  in- 
troducing a  Btricterdiacipline  have  been  mode  by  leal- 
oUB  members,  and  have  resulted  in  the  fbimation  of  a 
large  nvTobts  ot  ipecial  amsrrpaliatu,  of  which  the  con- 
gregation of  r.ombsrdy,  with  86  convents,  became  tha 
meet  numerous.  The  cangregation  of  Saxony,  nblch 
waa  esUbliahed  In  14D3,  and  with  which  the  convents 
of  Germany  generally  connected  themaelves,  aepara- 
ted  itself  enUrely  ft'om  the  order,  and  its  superior, 
John  SUnpiti,  aseumed  the  title  of  vicar -general. 
Among  the  friends  of  Staupiti  wo*  M*iin!<  I-orirEn, 
the  most  celebrated  of  all  who  ever  wore  the  hrtfejf 
Anguatiike,  and  through  whme  influence  Ifc'""^^'^ 
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of  the  convents  of  the  Saxon  congregation  seceded 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Discalceated  or  Barefooted  Auoustini- 
ANS  (Observants,  Recollects)  owe  their  origin  to  the 
Portuguese  monk  Thomas  a  Jesn  de  Andrade  (died  in 
1582),  though  their  first  convent  was  not  organized 
until  after  his  death,  in  1588,  by  order  of  the  king  of 
$piin.  They  adopted  a  rule  which  in  strictness  sur- 
passes the  primitive  one,  and  were  afterward  divided 
•  into  three  separate  congregations,  the  Italian-German, 
until  1656,  in  four  provinces,  subsequently  in  seven 
(2  of  Naples,  2  of  Sicily,  1  of  Genoa,  1  of  Germany, 
1  of  Piedmont),  the  French  in  three  provinces,  and 
the  Spanish,  the  most  rigorous  of  all,  which  extended 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to  the  Philippine  Isl- 
andii,  to  Japan  and  Rome.  They  have  in  every  prov- 
ince a  retired  convent,  with  a  hermitage  close  by,  in 
which  monks  desirous  of  a  particular  ascetic  perfec- 
tion may  live. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Pius  V  conferred  on 
them  the  privileges  of  the  other  mendicant  orders,  the 
Augustinians  counted  2000  convents  of  men  and  800 
of  females,  together  with  85,000  inmates.  The  order 
has  fallen  in  the  general  suppression  of  convents  in 
Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Northern  and  Western  Ger- 
many, and  quite  recently  in  Italy.  At  the  beginning 
of  1860,  the  Augustinian  Hermits  had  181  convents  in 
Italy,  10  in  Germany,  6  in  Poland,  1  in  France,  13  in 
Great  Britain,  1  in  Holland,  2  in  Bielgium,  22  in  Mex- 
ico, 2  in  the  United  States  (in  the  dioceses  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Albany),  13  in  South  America,  and  1  in 
the  Philippine  Island'*.  The  Barefooted  Augustinians 
had  6  monasteries  in  Italy,  1  in  Germany,  2  in  South 
America,  and  G  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Augustinians  have  never  been  able  to  gain  the 
same  importance  as  the  other  mendicant  orders,  and 
at  present  they  exert  no  great  influence  in  the  Church 
of  Roma.  The  most  remarkable  men,  besides  Luther, 
which  the  order  has  produced,  are  Onuphrius  Panvini 
(of  the  sixteenth  century).  Cardinal  Norris,  Abraham 
a  Santa  Clara,  and  Ludovicus  Leon.  The  constitu- 
tion, which  was  established  at  the  general  chapters  of 
1287,  1290, 1575,  and  especially  at  that  of  1580,  b  aris- 
tocratic. The  general  chapters,  which  assemble  ev- 
ery sixth  year,  elect  a  prior-general,  and  may  depose 
him.  His  power  is  limited  by  the  definttoret^  who,  as 
his  councillors,  reside  with  him.  Ever^*  province  has 
a  provincial,  four  definitores,  and  one  or  several  visi- 
tatores.  Every  convent  has  a  prior.  The  Discalcea- 
ted Augustinians  have  their  vicar-generals,  while  the 
general  of  the  order  is  taken  from  the  calceated  (con- 
ventuals). 

The  sources  of  information  are  Bingham,  Orig,  Ec- 
det,  book  vii;  Dugdale,  Monasticon  Anglxcanum^  vi; 
Fehr*s  Ge^chichte  der  M<mch»orden;  Helyot,  Ordres  Re- 
liffieuXj  i,  288  sq.,  with  the  authorities  cited  there,  es- 
pecially N. Crusenii  Afonatticon  AugusHfuanum (1623) ; 
St. Martin,  Vie  de  St,  Augiutin,  etc.  (Toulouse,  1641); 
Osingeri  BVAiotheca  AuguUina  (Ingolstadt,  1768,  fol.); 
Zungt^o,  nistor'uB  Can,  Heg,  A ugtut.  ProdromuB (Ratisb. 
1742, 2  voIb.  fol.) ;  P.  Karl  vom  heil.  Aloys,  Jahrbuch 
der  Kirche  (Regensb.  1860) ;  Migne,  JJictumnaire  des 
Ordres  HetigUuv,  torn,  iv  (Paris,  1859). 

AugUBtiniaii  Nuns,  a  religious  order  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  following  the  rule  of  Augustine. 
Like  the  Augustinian  monks,  they  have  claimed  Au- 
gustine as  founder,  without,  however,  any  historical 
proofs.  They  partly  form  congregations  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Augustinian  monks,  and  partly  are 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan  bishops. 
Congrc^tlons  of  Discalceated  or  Barefooted  Augus- 
tinian nuns  were  founded  in  1589, 1597,  and  1604  in 
Spain,  and  one  about  the  same  time  in  Portugal  by 
Queen  Louisa,  wife  of  John  IV.  The  most  recent 
congregation  of  Augustinian  nuns  is  that  called  A  u- 
gudmes  de  I'ltUerimir  de  Afarie,  established  on  Oct.  14, 
1829.    It  had.  in  1889,  only  one  boiise,  at  Grand  Mon- 


trouge.  In  1860  the  Augustinian  nuns  had,  altogether, 
42  establishments  in  France,  and  a  few  others  in  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Prussia,  Spain,  Holland  and  Belgiom, 
Poland,  Canada  (at  Quebec),  and  South  America. 
The  sources  of  information  are  the  same  as  those  men- 
tioned at  the  cloM  of  the  preceding  article.  See  also 
Migne,  Did,  des  Ordres  JReligieta^  torn,  iv,  p.  105-116. 

AugUBtinism,  the  theological  system  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, as  developed  in  opposition  to  Pelagianism 
and  Semi-Pelagianism.  '*  Augustine  considered  the 
human  race  as  a  compact  mass,  a  collective  body,  re- 
sponsible in  its  unity  and  solidarit}*.  Carrying  oat 
his  system  in  all  its  logical  consequences,  he  laid  down 
the  following  rigid  proposition  as  his  doctrine:  ^As 
all  men  have  sinned  in  Adam,  they  are  subject  to  the 
condemnation  of  God  on  account  of  this  hereditary 
sin  and  the  guilt  thereof  "  (Smith*s  Hagenbach,  ffU- 
tory  of  Doctrine*,  i,  299).  Wiggers  {Anguttinigm  and 
Pelagumismy  p.  268)  gives  the  following  summary 
view  of  the  theological  s^'stem  of  Augustine :  I.  /n- 
fant  BapHam. — The  baptism  of  iniants  as  well  as 
adults  is  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Children  have, 
indeed,  committed  no  actual  sins,  yet  by  original  sixi 
they  are  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  from  which 
they  are  freed  by  baptism.  Hence  Christian  chil- 
dren who  die  before  bikptism  no  more  escape  positive 
punishment  in  the  future  life  than  do  all  who  "are 
not  Christians.  II.  Original  Sin. — By  Adam^s  sin,  in 
whom  all  men  jointly  sinned  together,  sin,  and  the  oth- 
er positive  punishments  of  Adam's  sin,  came  into  the 
world.  By  it  human  nature  has  been  both  physically 
and  morally  cormpted.  Every  man  brings  into  the 
world  with  him  a  nature  already  so  corrupt  that  he 
can  do  nothing  but  sin.  The  propagation  of  this  qual- 
ity of  his  nature  is  by  concupiscence.  III.  Free  UlU. 
— By  Adam^s  transgression,  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will  has  been  entirely  lost.  In  his  present  corrupt 
state,  man  can  will  and  do  only  evil.  IV.  Grace. — If 
nevertheless  man,  in  his  (Resent  state,  wills  and  doea 
good,  it  is  merely  the  work  of  grace.  It  is  an  inward, 
I  secret,  and  wonderful  operation  of  God  upon  man.  It 
!  is  a  preceding  as  well  as  an  accompanying  work.  By 
'  preceding  grace,  man  attains  faith,  by  which  he  comes 
into  an  insight  of  good,  and  by  which  power  is  given 
him  to  will  the  good.  He  needs  co-operating  grace 
for  the  performance  of  every  individual  good  act.  Aa 
man  can  do  nothing  without  grace^  so  he  can  do  noth- 
ing against  it.  It  is  irresistible.  And  as  man  by  na- 
ture has  no  merit  at  all,  no  respect  at  all  can  be  had 
to  man's  moral  disposition  in  imparting  grace,  but  God 
acts  according  to  his  own  free  will.  V.  PredetHnaUon 
and  Bedemption. — From  eternity  God  made  a  flree  and 
unconditional  decree  to  save  a  few  Arom  the  mass  that 
was  corrupted  and  subjected  to  damnation.  To  those 
whom  he  predestinated  to  this  salvation,  he  gives  the 
requisite  means  for  the  purpose.  But  on  the  rest,  who 
do  not  belong  to  this  small  number  of  the  elect,  the 
merited  ruin  falls.  Christ  came  into  the  world  and 
died  for  the  elect  only. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Angustinism.  Its  an- 
thropological principle,  of  the  native  corruption  of 
man,  and  of  bis  utter  incapacity  to  do  good  apart 
from  divine  grace,  has  remained  fixed  in  the  church 
to  this  day. «  Pelagius  maintained,  on  the  contrary, 
that  ^^  every  man,  in  respect  to  his  moral  nature,  is 
bom  in  precisely  the  same  condition  in  which  Adam 
was  created,  and  has  the  capacity  of  willing  and  do- 
ing good  without  God's  special  aid.  It  was  Augus- 
tine's mission  to  enunciate  clearly  and  to  fix  forever 
the  Christian  doctrine  as  to  the  condition  of  human  tio- 
ture  in  its  fallen  stat3.  Bat  the  anxiety  of  Augustine 
to  save  the  divine  glory  in  the  work  of  man*s  salva- 
tion led  him  to  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election 
and  predestination — a  doctrine  to  which  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  church,  as  a  whole,  has  never  acceded.  It 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  from  Augustine's  day  until 
now.    But  Au^custine,  in  his  combat  against  Pelagius, 
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was  entirely  successful.  The  church  of  his  times  sided  ism  found  very  zealous  champions  in  the  professors  of 
with  him,  and  Pelagius  and  his  adherents  were  con-  the  University  of  Lou  vain.  Oneofthem,Baius(q.  v.), 
demned  by  a  number  of  synods,  and  by  Zosimus,  the  was  denounced  by  the  Franciscans  to  Pope  Pius  V, 
bishop  of  fiome.  After  the  death  of  Augustine,  the  ,  who  in  1567  condemned  79  propositions  extracted  from 
controversy  about  the  chief  points  of  his  system  con-  the  writings  of  Baius,  a  sentence  which  was  confirmed 
tinued  for  a  long  time  to  agitate  the  entire  church.  '  by  Gregory  XIII  (1579).  In  return,  the  theological 
The  General  Synod  of  Ephesus  (481)  condemned  the  faculty  of  Louvain  censured  84  propositions  in  the 
Pelagians,  together  with  the  NestorUns ;  yet,  on  the  works  of  the  Jesuits  Less  and  Hamel,  as  opposed  to 
whole,  the  Greek  Church  did  not  take  any  real  inter-  the  teachings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  to  the  alMolute 
est  in  the  controversy,  and  never  adopted  the  doc-  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  As  the  controversy  wax- 
trines  of  al>8olute  predestination  and  irresistible  grace,  ed  very  warm,  Sixtus  V  forbade  its  continuance ;  but 
In  Africa  and  Bome  a  tendency  to  Augustinism  pre-  '  when  this  proved  fruitless,  a  committee  (the  celebrated 
▼ailed;  and  at  the  synods  of  Arausio  (Orange)  and  amffrrifatiodeauxUUi)  wasappointedby  Clement  VIII 
Valentia  (529)  a  decision  was  obtained  in  fiivor  of  the  for  the  full  decision  of  the  question,  **In  what  way  is 
exclusive  operation  of  divine  grace,  although  predesti-  the  assistance  of  divine  grace  concerned  in  the  con- 
nation  was  evidently  evaded.  In  Gaul  Augustinism  i  version  of  the  sinner?"  The  congregation  was,  how- 
did  not  exercise  the  same  influence ;  and  although  the  !  ever,  dismissed  in  1607,  without  having  accomplished 
authority  of  Augustine  was  too  great  to  permit  an  open  j  its  object,  and  the  antagonism  between  the  Augustin- 
opposition  to  his  system.  Semi  -  Pelagian  tendencies  !  ian  school  and  its  opponents  contuiued  as  before.  An 
seemed  to  be  for  a  long  time  in  the  ascendency.  elaborate  representation  of  the  Augustinian  and  Pela- 

The  authority  of  Angustine*8  name  remained  unim-  |  gian  systems  was  given  by  Bishop  Jansenius,  of  Ypres, 
paired,  although  his  peculiar  doctrines  were  but  little  ;  in  his  work  i4tt^iisltmM  *.  doctrmaAuffutUni  de  kumcuuB 
understood  by  the  church  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  '  natune  aanUcUe^  offritudiney  et  medicina  adeertiu  Pda- 
first  important  controversy  concerning  Augustinism  |  gkan  et  Matgiliauu,  which  was  published  after  the 
was  that  called  forth  by  the  monk  Gottschalk  (q.  v.),  i  death  of  the  author,  and  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated 
who  in  the  most  decided  forms  of  expression  announced  '  Jansenist  controversy,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Jan- 
the  doctrine  of  a  double  predestination,  founded  upon  senists  from  the  church.  See  Jamsbmics  and  Jan- 
the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God,  according  to  which  bemists.  'The  condemnation  of  Jansenius  and  the. 
some  were  devoted  to  life,  and  others  were  consigned  Jansenists  did,  however,  not  terminate  the  controver- 
to  destmction.  Gottschalk,  who  pretended  to  be  a  sy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  concerning  the  Au- 
strict  follower  of  Augustine,  was  condemned  by  the  gustinian  theology,  though  the  subsequent  history  of 
S>'nod  of  Mayence  (848),  and  died  in  prison  (868).  the  controversy  is  not  marked  by  any  prominent  event. 
His  doctrine  was  a  development,  not  of  the  good  side  But  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  a  whole,  rejects 
of  Augustinism,  viz.  its  anthropology,  but  of  the  false  I  that  part  of  Augustinism  which  teaches  al  solute  pre- 
side, viz.  its  view  of  the  relations  between  God  and  destination  (see  MOhler,  Symboliim,  ch.  lii,  §  10). 
man  in  the  work  of  salvation.  Augustine  maintained  >  Some  of  the  forerunners  of  the  Reformation  during 
unconditional  election,  but  not  reprobation ;  he  held  the  Middle  Ages,  as  Wickliffe  and  Savonarola,  were 
that  God  chose  from  the  nuuta  perditioms  such  and  .  strict  Augustinians;  but  others,  e.  g.  Wcssel,  urged  the 
such  persons  to  be  saved,  because  he  pleased  to  choose  necessity  of  a  Aree  appropriation  of  divine  gmce  on  the 
them,  and  for  no  other  reason  whatever;  while  the  ,  part  of  man  as  a  oond'tlo  tine  qua  non.  Luther  was  an 
rest  were  lost,  not  because  God  chose  to  damn  them,  {  Augustinian  monk,  and,  as  a  reformer,  he  was  at  first 
but  because  they  were  sinners.  Gottschalk  was  the  confirmed  in  his  Augustinian  views  by  the  contests 
first  to  announce  in  clear  terms  the  doctrine  of  the  di-  |  which  he  had  to  maintain  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
vine  reprobation  of  sinners,  i.  e.  that  they  are  damned,  meritoriousness  of  works.  But  there  is  reason  to  be- 
not  simply  because  of  their  sins,  but  because  of  God's  lieve  that,  in  common  with  Melancthon,  he  modified 
decree  to  damn  them,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  his  views  as  to  absolute  predestination;  and,  under 
it  pleased  him  so  to  do.  In  the  subsequent  centuries,  the  guidance  of  Melancthon,  the  Lutheran  Church 
the  rise  of  scholasticism  and  mysticism,  and  the  con-  ]  has  avoided  the  strict  consequences  of  the  Augustin- 
troversy  between  these  two  systems,  diverted  the  at-  ian  system  by  asserting  that  the  decrees  of  God  aro 
tantion  of  the  church  fh)m  Augustinism.  Anselm,  ;  conditional.  Calvin  was  a  strict  Augustinian,  and 
Peter  Lombard,  and  Thomas  Aquinas  endeavored  to  even  went  beyond  Augustine,  by  maintaining  repro- 
retain  Augustine^s  doctrine  of  an  unconditional  elec-  ;  bation.  He,  and  the  early  reformed  theologians  gcn- 
tion,  though  with  many  limitations.  The  current  of  '  erally,  in  their  religious  controversies,  not  only  ad- 
theological  opinion  in  the  church  in  general  was  in  a  mitted  all  the  consequences  of  the  Augustinian  sys- 
direction  toward  Pelagianism,  and  the  learned  Thom-  tem,  but,  having  once  determined  the  idea  of  predes- 
ist,  Thomas  de  Bradwardina  (q.  v.),  a  professor  at  tination,  went  beyond  the  premises  so  far  as  to  main- 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  archbishop  at  Canterbury*  i  tain  that  the  fall  of  man  was  itself  predestinated  l>y 
(d.  1849),  charged  the  whole  age  with  having  adopted  God  (supralapsarianism).  This  view,  however,  did 
Pelagianism.  On  the  whole,  the  Thomists  claimed  ,  not  meet  with  much  approbation,  and  was  at  last  al- 
to stand  on  the  same  ground  as  Augustine ;  yet,  most  entirely  abandoned.  In  opposition  to  the  ultra 
while  they  regarded  original  sin  as  a  culpable  of-  Augustinian  views,  Arminius,  admitting  Augustine*s 
fence,  and  divine  grace  as  predestination,  they  never-  I  anthropolog}^  defined  the  true  doctrine  of  the  rela- 
theless  believed  that  man  has  some  remnants  of  power  tions  between  God  and  man  in  the  work  of  salvation, 
by  which  he  may  make  himself  worthy  of  divine  fa-  '  In  Grermany,  the  Rationalists  and  the  school  of  Spec- 
vor  (meriium  e  congruo)^  and  regarded  divine  grace  as  I  ulative  Philosophy  discarded  Augustinism,  while  the 
dependent  upon  divine  fbreknowledge.  The  Scotists  ;  Pietists,  and  other  theologians  who  returned  to  the  old 
(adherents  of  Duns  Scotus),  on  the  other  hand,  de-  !  faith  of  the  church,  and  (thou^rh  with  various  modifi- 
scribod  both  original  sin  and  grace  as  rather  the  inva-  cations)  the  followers  of  Schleierroacher,  revived  it  in 
riablo  condition  of  all  men,  and  as  developments  of  j  its  essential  points.  At  present,  hardly  one  of  the 
the  spiritual  world  in  the  course  of  Providence.  As  .  great  theologians  of  Germany  holds  the  extreme  Au- 
Thomas  was  a  Dominican  and  Duns  Scotus  a  Fran-  '  gustinian  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination. 


ciscan,  the  controversy  between  Thomists  and  Sco- 
tists on  the  subject  of  original  sin  and  divine  grace 
gradually  became  a  controversy  between  the  two  or- 
ders of  mendicant  friars.  After  the  Reformation,  the 
Jesuits,  in  accordance  with  the  moral  system  of  their 
school,  adopted  the  views  of  the  Scotists.    Augustin- 


The  first  good  work  on  the  Augustinian  system  was 
written  by  Wiggers,  Vtrsuch  einer  pragmaiitcken  Darn 
steUung  de»  Avgiutini$nwi  und  PelagianUnua  (Berlin, 
1821 ;  Hamburg,  1838,  vol.  i  translated  by  Prof.  Emer- 
son,  Andover,  1840,  8vo).  See  also  Gangauf,  Ptgcho- 
hgU  det  keil,  Augutiiwiu  (Augsb.  1852).     More  philo* 
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mpMcil  thin  theolagical,  yet  of  f^nat  value  for  the  hu- 
tory  of  the  theological  »y»tem  of  Augustinf,  iilhewotk 
of  Nonniaion  oa  "The  Pbilonophv  of  St,  Anguitino" 
(La  fiUbKpb'i  de  Saint  AvguMiit,"  Par.  IBSa,  2  vola,). 
Tbii  work  recaiveda  priia  froio  tha  French  Acadiaiu 
da  ScioKa  Morakt  tl  PaiMqaet.  The  flrtt  Tolume 
CDDtaEns  ■  memoir  of  the  bithop.  and  a  detailed  axpo- 
sition  of  hi>  phiioaaplucal  views ;  the  aecond  gives  an 
account  of  the  eonrces  from  which  Anguetine  Inrrow- 
ed  hit  idaaa,  an  estimate  of  the  iofluence  wliich  tbe 
Auguatinian  theoriea  sxerciHd,  especiallj  during  the 
seventh  Centura',  and  a  critical  diKusaion  of  the  Au- 
guatinian  theories.  See  Arkiseianibki  AuaosriiiE. 
AupiattU  (KiHraUe,  Grnclod  Atrfooaro^'),  tbe 
imperial  title  aaaiuned  by  OclaTitia,  or  Octavianns,  the 
iac«eiu>r  of  Jnllna  Cnsar,  and  tbe  tot  peacetoll 
kitowlMtned  empen*  of  Roma.  Ha  waa  amperoT  i 
birth  and  dariog  half  the  UMitne  of  ooi  Lvd  (B.C.  30 
to  A.D.  14),  bat  his  name  ocean  only  once  (Lake  ii,  1) 
in  the  NswTesUnMnit,  ai  the  emperarvlw  appointed  tbe 
enrolment  In  conaeqaence  of  vhicb  Joeeph  and  Hary 
went  to  Bethlehem,  the  place  when  the  Uea^h  was 
to  be  born.  See  Jaaos.  The  sacceMors  of  the  first 
Augustus  took  the  same  name  or  title,  but  it  is  seldc 
applied  to  them  by  the  Latin  writers.  In  tbe  eastern 
j«it  of  the  empire  the  Greek  StjSnirrdc  (which  Is  e  ' 
alenE)  seems  to  have  l>e«n  more  common,  and  her 
used  of  Nero  (Acta  xiv,  SI).  In  later  time*  (after 
Diacistian)  the  title  of  "Aaguatus"  was  givpn  to  om 
of  tba  two  heirs-apparent  of  the  empire,  and  "Ciesar' 
to  their  yoUDger  coUeagnes  and  bein-apparent. 


Anguatus  was  descended  bam  the  Octavian  &mil; 
(gens  OctSTli),  being  the  son  at  a  certain  prntor,  Caia 
OcUtIiu,  and  bom  In  the  year  of  Dome  691,  B.C.  6S 
(SoetOD.  OeUn.  6).  His  mother  was  Atia,  daughter  of 
Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Cssar.  Ha  bom  the  sami 
name  as  his  bther,  Cains  Octavius.  Being  adopted  am 
educated  by  bia  great  uncle  Julias  Cnsar,  he  changec 
bis  name  from  Octavius  to  that  of  Caiaa  Jnlius  Cssar 
Octavianus  (i.  c.  ex-OctaTiD*),  In  accordance  with  Ro- 
man usage.  After  the  aseouinatlon  of  Ccaar,  be  went, 
although  still  a  youth,  into  Italy,  and  aoon  acquired 
such  political  connectiona  and  importance  (Sunt.  Cai. 
83  aq. ;  Octat.  8)  that  Antony  and  Lepidus  took  him 
into  their  triumyirate  (Suet.  Octat.  13).  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  weak  Lepidos.  be  shared  with  Antony 
the  chief  power  over  the  entire  Roman  emjdre,  having 
apecLal  chsrgB  of  the  western  provinces,  sa  Antony  did 
over  the  eaat«m  (Suet.  OcU.t.  IB,  U;  Applan.  Civ.  r, 
122  sq.).  But  there  was  no  cordial  union  between 
these  two  ambitious  men ;  their  opposition  gradually 
developed  itself;  and  soon  reached  <ta  crisis  in  the  de- 
cisive naval  battle  of  Actium  (B.C.  31),  in  which  Oc- 
tavina  was  victor  (Saet.  Octnr.  17 ;  Dio  Csss.  1. 1&  iq. ; 
Veil.  Paterc.  ii,  6o).  Two  yean  afterward  he  was 
greeted  as  "emperor"  (imperator)  by  the  senate,  and 
somewhat  later  (aC.  S7),  when  he  desired  volunlaiily 
to  receive  tbe  supreme  power,  as  "Augustus"  (Veil. 
Paterc.  ii,  91;  Dio  Cass.  Ilii,  16).  Liberality  toward 
tha  army,  moderation  toward  tbe  senate,  whkh  he  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  semblance  of  lea  ancient  authority, 
a  Ability  and  clemency  toward  the  populace,  strength- 
ened Ibe  aupremacy  which  Augustus,  uniting  in  his 
own  person  tba  higbcat  offices  of  the  republic,  miin- 
tdned  with  Imperial  power,  bnt  without  a  regal  title. 
To  Herud,  who  had  attached  himself  to  tbe  party  of 
Antony,  he  waa  nnexpertedly  gracious,  instated  him 
M  Ungof  JudBa("raxJad»orum,"  Joeeph.  .J sJ.  xv, 
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7,  S),  raising  also  aomewhat  later  his  brother  Pberora* 
to  tbe  tetrarchate  (Joseph.  Anl.  xv,  10,  3).  In  thank- 
fulnesB  for  these  favon,  Herod  liuiit  him  a  marble  tem- 
ple near  the  tourca  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  Aitt.  xv,  10, 
B),  and  remained  during  his  whole  life  a  Sim  adherent 
of  the  imperial  &mily.  After  the  death  of  Herod 
(A.D.  i)  his  dominions,  almost  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  will  which  ha  left,  were  divided  among  Ma 
sons  (Joseph.  A  nl.  xvii,  11,  4)  by  Augostua,  who  waa 
soon  compelled,  however  (A.D.  6),  to  exile  one  of 
Ibem,  ArchelauB,  and  to  J<rin  hii  territwy  of  Juda 
and  Samiiii  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Joaepb.  Ant. 
xxil,  13.  2).  Augustus  died  in  tbe  76th  year  of  hia 
age  at  Nola  in  Campania,  August  19,  in  the  year  of 
Home  767  (see  Worm,  in  Bengel's  Arelat,  ii,  8  aq.), 
or  A.D.  It  (Suet  Ocbn.  99  aq. ;  Dio  Cass.  Ivi,  !9  aq. ; 
Joaepb.  Ant.  xviU,  8,  S;  War,  ii,  9,  1),  having  aoms 
time  prerloasly  nominated  Tiberius  as  his  aiaodate 
(Suet.  Tib.  xxii  Tacit.  Annal.  1,  B).  The  kindness 
of  Anguslus  toward  tbe  Herod*,  and  tba  Jewa  throogh 
them  (Phiio,  ii,  US,  691,  592),  was  founded,  not  upon 
any  r^;ard  for  the  Jewish  people  tliemselvca  (aa  tba 
contrary  appears  to  have  been  tha  case  with  all  the 
Roman  emperors.  Suet  Octoe.  33),  but  upon  political 
considerations,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  a  personal  esteem 
for  Herod.  Augnstui  not  only  procured  the  crown  of 
JudsB  tat  Herod,  whom  he  loaded  with  bonon  and 
rlchea,  but  waa  pleased  also  to  undertake  the  education 
of  Alexander  and  Ariatobulus,  his  sons,  to  whom  be 
gave  apartments  in  his  palace.  When  be  oune  Into 
Syria,  Zenodoms  and  the  Gadarenes  waited  on  him 
with  complaints  against  Herod;  but  be  cleared  him- 
self of  the  accusations,  and  Aagustusiddedtobls  hon- 
OTB  and  kingdom  the  tetnrchy  of  Zenodorus.  He  also 
examined  into  the  quarrels  between  Herod  and  hia 
sons,  and  reconciled  them.  See  Hkkod.  Syllana, 
minister  to  Obodas,  king  of  the  Kalwthcana,  having 
accused  Herod  of  invading  Arabia,  and  deetroying 
iDiny  people  there,  Augostus,  in  anger,  wrote  to  Herod 
about  it;  but  he  so  well  Justified  his  condact  that  tha 
emperor  reetored  falm  to  fsvor,  and  continued  it  ever 
after.  He  diaspproved,  however,  of  the  rigor  exer- 
cised by  Herod  toward  his  sons,  Alexander,  Arlato- 
bulua,  and  Antipatar ;  and  when  they  were  executed 
he  la  said  to  have  observed  "that  it  were  tietter  a 
gnat  deal  to  be  Heiod's  swine  than  bia  aon"  (Macrob. 
Saltitn.  ii,  4).  It  was  tbrougb  tha  warm  attachment 
of  Augustas  for  H.  Vipaaniua  Agrippa  that  tlie  latter 


Cdn  of  AUEutui  vilh  the  Head  of  U.  VIpnniui  Apippa. 
ras  enabled  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  in  favor  of 
lie  Jews.  See  AobifpA.  After  tbe  death  of  Lepi- 
dus, Aagustus  assumed  the  office  of  hlgb-prieat,  a  dig- 
nity which  gave  htm  the  inspection  over  ceremonies 
and  religions  concerns.  One  of  his  first  procaadinga 
was  on  examination  of  the  Sibyls'  boohs,  many  of 
which  he  burnt,  and  placed  the  others  in  two  gold 
boxes  under  tbe  pedestal  of  ApoUo's  stalae,  wboae 
temple  was  within  the  enclosun  of  the  palace.  This 
\t  worthy  of  note,  if  these  inophedes  had  excited  ■ 
general  expectation  of  some  great  peraon  about  that 
^me  to  be  bom,  as  there  is  reason  to  suppoae  was  the 
fact.  It  should  be  rememtiered,  also^  that  Augustus 
bad  the  honor  to  shut  the  temple  of  Jsnua,  in  token 
of  universal  peace,  at  the  time  when  the  Prince  of 
Peace  was  bom.  This  i*  remarkable,  because  that 
temple  was  shut  but  ■  very  f^w  times.  For  farther 
details  of  the  life  of  Angustus,  see  Smlth'a  Did.  of 
Bing.  s.  *.  On  the  qucaUon  whether  this  emperor  had 
any  knowledge  respecting  Christ,  there  are  treatisca 
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by  Hasae  (Regiom.  I8O0),  Hering  (Stettin,  1727), 
Kober  (Geri.  16C9),  Sperling  (Viteb.  1703),  Ziebich 
(Gera,  1718,  and  in  hia  Verm,  Bekr,  i,  8),  Zorn  {Oputc. 
ii,  481  aq.). 

AUGUSTUS'  BAND  (<nr«ipi)  2f)3a<rri|,  the  ^ugwa- 
tan  eokori),  the  title  of  the  body  of  Ronian  inip^ial 
troopa  to  which  tlie  oentorion  who  had  charge  of  Paul 
on  hia  Toysge  to  Borne  belonged  (Acta  xzyii,  1).    See 

COHOBT. 

Aunt  0T7*'^>  dodah%  fem.  of  ^Tll,  a  friend^  hence 
uncle)f  one*8  father's  sister  (Ezod.  vi,  20),  also  an  an- 
cle's wife  (Lev.  xviii,  14 ;  xx,  20).     See  Appixitt. 

Anrandt  John  Dietrich,  a  minister  of  the  Ger- 
man Beformed  Church,  was  bom  on  Maiden  Creole, 
Berks  county,  Pa.,  1760,  and  in  bis  youth  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  miUer.  In  1778  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in 
the  brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Regulars  under  Gen. 
Wayne.  He  continued  in  the  army  till  1781,  when 
he  received  an  honorable  discharge.  He  now  resumed 
hia  business  aa  a  miller,  but  after  several  years  turned 
hia  attention  to  farming.  Meanwhile  his  mind  had 
been  strongly  turned  toward  the  holy  ministry.  He 
began  by  exhorting  in  meetings  for  prayer,  studjring 
privately  as  best  he  could.  He  waa  licensed  to  preach 
in  1806,  and  ordained  in  1809.  He  settled  in  Hunting- 
ton county,  Pa.  His  field  of  labor  extended  east  and 
west  sixty  miles,  north  and  south  fh>m  forty  to  fifty 
miles.  Here  he  labored  with  apostolic  zeal  as  a  pio- 
neer, laying  the  foundation  of  numerous  and  flourish- 
ing congregations.  His  travelling  over  these  moun- 
tain regions  of  Pennsylvania  waa  done  on  horseback. 
This  waa  hia  first  and  also  his  last  field  of  labor.  His 
health  fiuled  toward  the  last,  and  sometimes  for  a  short 
period  hia  labors  were  interrupted ;  but  he  continued 
his  work,  though  often  amid  much  sufitsring,  till  near 
his  end.  He  preached  bis  last  sermon  the  latter  part 
of  the  summer  of  1880,  and  died  April  24th,  1831,  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Aurandt's  power  of  use- 
fulness lay  in  extraordinary  natural  gifts,  deep  and 
earnest  piety,  rather  than  in  acquired  learning  or  in- 
tellectud  polish.  He  waa  gifted  with  a  good  memory, 
quick  perception,  a  ready  flow  ot  language,  and  a  clear 
enunciation.  He  preached  only  in  the  German  lan- 
guage. 

Anranitis.    See  Haubav. 

Aura'nus  (Aupavoo),  given  as  the  name  of  the 
leader  in  the  riots  at  Jerusalem  against  Lysimachus 
(2  Mace,  iv,  40),  where  he  is  described  as  **  a  man  fkr 
gone  in  years,  and  no  less  in  folly."  Other  MSS., 
however  (followed  by  Uie  Vulg.),  read  TvpawoQ,  7jy- 
rcumus,  which  may  be  taken  either  as  a  proper  name 
or  appellative,  q.  d.  ringleader, 

AnreliuB,  Marcus  Axnius  Verds  Antoxinus, 
Roman  emperor  from  161  to  180,  was  born  in  121,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  adopted  bv^  the  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  whom  he  succeeded,  in  161,  on  the  throne. 
He  was  educated  by  Sextus  of  Chsronea,  a  grandaon 
of  Plutarch,  and  became  early  in  life  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer and  adherent  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  On  his 
accession  to  the  throne  he  magnanimously  shared  the 
government  with  his  adopted  brother  Verus.  Shortly 
after  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Parthians,  which  waa 
victoriously  terminated  by  the  generals  of  Verus. 
Both  emperors  held  a  triumph,  and  assumed  the  title 
Parthicus.  A  more  dangerous  war  broke  out  on  the 
northern  fh>ntier  of  the  empire  with  a  number  of  Ger- 
man tribes,  as  the  Marcomanni,  Alani,  and  many  oth- 
ers. It  was  carried  on,  with  many  vicissitudes,  until 
169,  when  the  barbarians  sued  for  peace.  In  the  same 
year  Verus  died.  Soon  the  war  was  renewed ;  and  in 
the  course  of  it,  in  17-4,  a  celebrated  victory  was  gain- 
ed by  Marcus  Aurelius  over  the  Quadri  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  thunder-storm,  by  which  the  Romans,  who 
greatly  suffered  from  want  of  water,  were  saved  fVom 
apparently  imminent  defeat.    The  emperor  ascribed 


the  victory  to  Jupiter  Tonans ;  but  the  twelfth  legion, 
composed  largely  of  Christians,  ascribed  it  to  their 
prayers.  The  statement  of  Eusebius,  that  the  emperor 
gave  to  this  legion  the  name  Legio  Fulmmatrix  (Thun- 
dering Legion),  and  threatened  penalties  on  such  as 
accused  Chrbtians  merely  on  account  of  their  religion, 
is  generally  rejected  as  inaccurate  (Eusebius,  Ch,  Hist, 
V,  6).  See  I^ardner,  Works,  vii,  178-198.  Avidius 
Cassius  rebelled  against  Aurelius,  but  was  murdered 
by  his  own  adherents.  Aurelius  pardoned  the  rebels, 
revisited  Rome  in  176,  celebrated  his  victories  by  a  tri- 
umph, and  soon  after  marched  again,  with  his  son 
Commodus,  against  the  Marcomanni ;  but  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  he  died  at  Vindobona  (now  Vi- 
enna), in  180.  Aurelius  was  one  of  the  best  emperors 
the  Ronian  Empire  ever  had;  truthful,  Just,  severe 
against  himself,  but  mild  toward  all  other  men ;  and 
his  life,  in  the  main,  corresponded  to  his  philosophical 
principles.  The  only  blot  in  his  reign  is  the  persecu- 
tion of  Christians.  The  first  persecution  during  his 
reign  seems  to  have  occurred  at  Lingona  in  167,  and 
in  it  Polycarp,  the  last  surviving  disciple  of  the  apostle 
John,  lost  his  life.  In  177,  the  Christians  of  Gaul, 
eapecially  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna,  were 
aubjected  to  a  cruel  persecution,  in  which  a  great 
many  Christians  fell,  and  among  them  Pothinns,  bish- 
op of  Lyons.  See  Persecutions.  The  philosophical 
emperor  acted  logically  in  persecuting  the  Christians, 
who  disobeyed  the  laws  of  Rome,  while  he  held  it  bis 
duty  to  uphold  those  laws.  He  believed  that  the 
new  religion  was  a  superstition,  and  that  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  state.  This  was  enough  for  him.  Au- 
relius wrote  a  work  (in  Greek)  entitled  Td  fi'c  iavrov 
{Meditations),  fh>m  the  composition  of  which  he  has  re- 
ceived the  title  of  *'  Philosopher."  There  are  editions 
of  it  by  Casaubonus  (London,  1648),  Gatakcr  (Cambr. 
1664),  Schulz  (Scbleaw.  1802),  and  Koraes(Par.  1816). 
It  haa  been  translated  into  the  languages  of  all  civilized 
nations,  and  even  into  Persian  by  Hammer  (Vienna, 
1831).  A  new  English  version  by  G.  Long  appeared 
in  1863  (London).— Smith's  Diet,  ofCtass,  Bing,  s.  v. ; 
Neander,  Ck,  Hist,  i,  105-115 ;  Lardner,  Works,  I.  c.  \, 
Neander,  On  Greek  E/hieSj  BilfUotkeea  Hacra,  x,  476  sq. 

AoreSla  or  Aureole  (poUUo^ored),  the  crown 
of  ra3rs  designed  to  represent  flame,  put  by  the  old 
painters  around  the  figurea  of  saints,  investing  the 
whole  body,  as  the  mmbus  (q.  v.)  does  the  head.  Its 
form  is  generally  ovoidal. — ^Didron,  Chr,  Iconography, 
107  sq. 

Auiionlar  ConfeaBion,  the  confession  of  sin  into 
the  ear  of  the  priest,  which,  as  part  of  penance,  is  one 
of  the  aacraments  of  the  Romiah  Church. 

1.  Before  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great  (fifth  century) 
it  had  been  the  custom  for  the  more  grievous  offend* 
ers  to  make  confession  of  their  sins  publicly,  in  the 
face  of  the  congregation,  or,  at  least,  for  the  minis- 
ters occasionally  to  proclaim  before  the  whole  assem- 
bly the  nature  of  the  confessions  which  they  had  re- 
ceived. This  public  act,  called  exomologesis,  included 
not  only  public  confession,  but  public  mortification  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes ;  and,  as  such,  was  entirely  differ- 
ent troBi  auricular  confession,  which  was  wholly  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Church  (see  the  authorities  in 
Bmgham,  Orig,  Eccl,  bk.  xviii,  ch.  iii;  Daill6,  De  Con^  | 

fess.  Auricular,  iv,  25).  As  for  the  Eastern  Church, ' 
Sozomen,  in  his  account  of  the  confessional,  says  that 
the  public  confession  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people, 
which  formerly  obtained,  having  been  found  grievous 
(^opri Kov  «t»c  ciicdc),  a  well-bred,  ^lent,  and  prudent  pres- 
byter waa  set  in  char;i^  of  it;  thus  plainly  denoting 
the  change  fhmi  public  to  auricular  confessions.  It 
was  this  penitential  presbyter  whose  oflSce  was  abol- 
ished by  Nectarine  in  the  fourth  century,  on  account 
of  a  rape  committed  on  a  female  penitent  by  the  priest 

\  (Sozom.  Hist,  Eccl  vii,  16;  Socrat.  Hiat  Ecd.  v,  19). 

,  Pope  Leo  discouraged  the  ancient  practice  of  public 
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confession,  or,  rather,  the  publication  by  the  priest  of 
flagrant  sins  confessed,  and  permitted,  and  even  en- 
joined with  some  earnestness,  that  confession  should 
rather  be  private,  and  confided  to  the  priest  alone. 
The  evil  most  obviously  proceeding  fh>m  this  relaxa- 
tion was  the  general  increase,  or,  at  least,  the  more  in- 
decent practice  of  the  mortal  sins,  and  especially  (as 
Mosheim,  Church.  Hut*  cent  v,  pt  ii,  ch.  iv,  has  ob- 
served) of  that  of  incontinence ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are 
to  suppose  that  the  original  publicity  of  confession  was 
abandoned  fh>m  its  being  no  longer  practicable  in  a 
numerous  body  and  a  corrupt  age.  But  another  con- 
sequence which  certainly  flowed  fmrn  this  measure, 
and  which,  in  the  eye  of  an  ambitious  churchman, 
might  counterbalance  its  demoralising  effect,  was  the 
vast  addition  of  influence  which  it  gave  to  the  clergy. 
When  he  delivered  over  the  conscience  of  the  people 
into  the  hands  of  the  priests,  when  he  consigned  the 
most  secret  acts  and  thoughts  of  individnal  imperfec- 
tion to  the  torture  of  private  inquisition  and  scrutiny, 
Leo  the  Great  had  indeed  tlie  glory  of  laying  the  first 
and  comer-«tone  of  the  papal  edifice — ^tliat  on  which 
it  rose  and  rested,  and  without  which  the  industry  of 
his  successors  would  have  been  vainly  exerted,  or  (as 
is  more  probable)  their  boldest  projects  would  never 
have  been  formed. 

2.  But  Leo  made  no  law  requiring  private  confes- 
sion before  communion.  That  step  was  not  taken  till 
the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  A.D.  1215,  when  it  was 
decreed  that  all  persons  should  confess  privately,  and 
be  absolved  once  a  year,  under  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion (can.  xxi ;  Ilarid.  Cone,  t.  vii).  The  doctrine  that 
penance  is  a  tacrament  seems  to  have  been  first  broach- 
ed by  Aquinas  (^itmma,  pt.  iii,  2,  84).  The  Romish 
system  of  sacramental  penance  was  completed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xiv,  cap.  6,  6),  which  declared 
that  **  from  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  of  penance 
already  set  forth,  the  Church  has  always  understood 
that  an  entire  confession  of  sins  was  also  appointed  by 
the  Lord,  and  that  it  is  of  divine  right  necessary  to 
all  who  have  lapsed  after  baptism.  Because  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  when  about  to  ascend  from  earth  to  heav- 
en, left  his  priests,  his  vicars,  to  be,  as  it  were,  tlie 
presidents  and  judges,  to  whom  all  mortal  sins  into 
which  Christ's  faithful  people  should  fall  should  be 
brought,  in  order  that,  by  the  power  of  the  keys,  they 
might  pronounce  sentence  of  remission  or  retention. 
For  it  is  plain  that  the  priests  cannot  exercise  this  judg- 
ment without  knowledge  of  the  cause,  nor  can  they  ob- 
serve equity  in  enjoining  penalties  if  men  declare  their 
sins  only  generally,  and  not  rather  particularly  and 
separately.  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  ri^ht 
that  the  penitents  should  recount  in  confession  all  the 
deadly  sins  of  which,  upon  examination,  their  con- 
science accuses  them,  even  though  they  be  most  se- 
cret, and  only  against  the  last  two  commandments, 
which  not  unfrequently  grievously  wound  the  soul, 
and  are  more  dangerous  than  those  which  are  openly 
practised,"  etc.  Here  an  attempt  is  made  to  invest 
the  Christian  priesthood  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
Most  High,  who  is  a  searcher  of  the  hearts  and  a  dis- 
cemer  of  the  thoughts,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  very  dis- 
tinction which  God  drew  between  himself  and  all  men, 
"  Man  looketh  to  the  outward  part,  the  Lord  trieth  the 
heart."  As  Christ  has  invested  his  ministers  with  no 
power  to  do  this  of  themselves,  the  Tridentine  fathers 
have  sought  to  supply  what  they  must  needs  consider 
a  grievous  omission  on  his  part  by  enjoining  all  men 
to  unlock  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  at  the  command 
of  their  priest,  and  persons  of  all  ages  and  sexes  to 
submit  not  only  to  general  questions  as  to  a  state  of 
sin  or  repentance,  but  to  the  most  minute  and  search- 
ing questions  as  to  their  inmost  thoughts.  Auricular 
confession  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Romish  Church.  It  goes  upon  the 
ground  that  the  priest  has  power  to  forgive  sins ;  it  es- 
tablishes the  tyrannical  influence  of  the  priesthood ;  it 


turns  the  penitent  ft^m  God,  who  only  can  forgive 
sins,  to  man,  who  is  himself  a  sinner ;  and  it  tends  to 
corrupt  both  the  confessors  and  the  confessed  by  a  foul 
and  particular  disclosure  of  sinftil  thoughts  and  actionB 
of  every  kind  without  exception. 

8.  The  amftuoT  must  be  an  ordained  priest ;  and 
no  penitent  can  confess  to  any  other  than  his  parish 
priest  without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  except  in  or- 
ticulo  mortis.  Special  confessors  are  provided  for  monks 
and  nuns.  For  the  place  of  confession,  see  Cokfes- 
sioif  AL.  The  laws  of  confession  may  be  found  in  the 
Rombh  directories  and  books  of  moral  theology ;  and 
a  glance  at  them  is  enough  to  satisfy  any  candid  mind 
of  the  fearful  dangers  of  such  a  system.  Any  one  who 
may  think  it  necessary  to  satisfy  himself  upon  the 
point  may  consult  the  cases  contemplated  and  provided 
for  (among  others)  by  Cardinal  Cajetan  in  his  Opuwcu- 
la  (Lugd.  1562),  p.  114.  In  the  Bull  of  Pius  IV,  Com- 
tra  solicitanUs  in  confestianej  dated  Apr.  16, 1561  {But' 
lariwn  Magn.  Luxemb.  1727,  ii,  48),  and  in  a  similar 
one  of  Gregory  XV,  dated  Aug.  80, 1622  (Gregoiy  X  T, 
C<mttU.  Rom.  1622,  p.  114),  there  is  laid  open  another 
fearful  scene  of  danger  to  female  confitents  from  wicked 
priests.  For  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  the  sys- 
tem, its  laws  and  its  dangers,,  see  Hopkins,  ffUtary  of 
the  Con/esnonal  (N.  T.  1850,  12mo). 

4.  The  ProUstani  churches  reject  auricular  confes- 
sion. The  Lutheran  Church,  however,  allows  confes- 
sion, only  with  this  difierence,  that  while  the  Catholic 
Church  requires  from  the  penitent  the  avowal  of  his 
particular  and  single  crimes,  the  Lutheran  requires 
only  a  general  acknowledgment,  leaving  it,  however, 
at  the  option  of  its  members  to  reveal  their  particular 
sins  to  the  confessor,  and  to  relieve  the  conscience  by 
such  an  avowal.  The  Reformed  churches  of  the  Con- 
tinent generally  practise  only  gtneral  confession  p»Q- 
paratory  to  the  sacrament.  There  is  a  tendency,  how- 
ever, in  the  high  Lutheran  reaction  in  Germany,  to 
return  to  auricular  confession.  The  Chaxh  of  En^- 
Ictnd,  in  some  cases,  exhorts  to  confession,  but  she 
makes  it  no  pert  of  her  discipline,  nor  does  she  (as  the 
Church  of  Rome  insists  upon,  or  as  some  of  her  own 
members  would  fondly  introduce  the  practice)  prescribe 
regular,  complete,  periodical  confession.  For  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  upon  the  subject  of  con- 
fession to  a  pastor,  see  (in  the  Prayer-book)  the  former 
of  the  two  exhortations  in  giving  warning  for  the  Com- 
munion, and  the  order  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick. 
The  Church  of  England  has  recently  been  greatly  agi- 
tated by  what  appears  to  be  a  concerted  attempt  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Romanizing  part  of  her  clergy  to  restore  au- 
ricular  confession. — Bingham,  1.  c. ;  Hopkins,  Hiff.  <f 
the  CimfsnoncU;  Elliott,  On  JRomanum^  i,  812  sq. ;  Klce, 
Die  Btiche,  tine  histor.krii.  Vntertueh.  (Frankf.  1828); 
Kliefoth,  Die  Beichie  itnJ  AbtoiuHon  (Schwerin,  1856). 
—Hook,  Ch.  Diet.  s.  v.    See  Penanxe  ;  Coxfessiom. 

Ai^iyt^"i  David,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  bom 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1760,  and  graduated  at  Tale 
College,  1779.  After  studying  with  Dr.  Bellamy,  he 
spent  some  time  in  European  travel,  and  in  1788  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Eliza- 
bethtown,  N.  J.  He  labored  faithfully  till  1795,  when 
he  became  deranged  from  fever.  On  his  recovery*  the 
derangement  continued,  and  he  preached  that  Christ 
would  appear  in  May,  1796.  The  failure  of  bis  pre- 
diction only  confirmed  his  delusion,  and  he  went  about 
preaching  the  advent  with  great  zeal,  and  creating 
great  excitement.  In  1797  he  was  dismissed  from  his 
pastorate.  After  some  years  he  recovered  his  sanity, 
and  was  installed  in  1815  pastor  at  Bozrsh,  Conn., 
where  he  remained  until  bis  death  in  1881.  He  edited 
a  Commentary  and  published  several  millennial  pam- 
phlets.— Sprague,  A  nnaU,  ii,  197. 

Austin,  Gkunuel,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  New  Haven, 
1760,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1788.  After  teach- 
ing and  tiBvelling  a  few  years,  he  was  ordained,  aa 
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IT  of  Allen  Mittaer,  at  FairluveD,  Conn., 
Nov.  9, 1786,  irben  ha  nmuDod  until  1790.  Ha  tben 
became  pastor  of  ■  cbarcb  in  Worceater,  Uaas,,  Hbare 
ba  labored  tUtbrullj  ne&rly  25  yean.  I  n  1815  ha  vai 
elected  praaidentor  the  Uniranitj  of  Vermont,  wblcb 
office  lie  resigaad  In  1B21.  Afiar  preaching  a  few 
jttn  in  Newport,  he  fell  into  ill  health  and  meUn- 
choljr,  and  died  at  OUstonburi-,  Conn.,  Dec  4. 1830. 
He  WBi  ■Diinently  pious  and  disCinf^uhed  u  ■  minia- 
ter.  He  published  lettenon  baptism,  examining  Her- 
rill's  aeren  urmona,  1806 ;  a  reptj-  to  Merrill's  twelve 
letten,  ie06j  and  a  number  of  occasional  sermons.— 
Sprogue,  Amait,  ii,  234. 

Anstlu,  St.    See  AcoDmNE. 

Aiwtralaala,  a  division  Qf  the  (riobe  Ihrming  a 
part  of  Oceanica.  It  comprises  the  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania  (Van  Diemcn's  Land),  New  Guinea, 
and  the  Loutslade  Archipelago,  New  Britain,  New 
Ireland,  and  neit^hborinj;  islands,  Solomon's  Islands, 
New  Hehrides,  New  Caledonia,  Sew  Zealand,  and  the 
isles  to  the  southward,  Kergueland  Islands,  St.  Paul, 
and  Amsterdam,  and  nnmemuii  coral  reefs  and  islets. 
— Newcomb,ryriopi»iHi  of  Miai/nu.    See  Australia. 

AmtraUa,  or  Kew  Hollakd,  a  vast  extent  of 
land  forming  the  main  portion  of  Australasia.  Its 
area  is  about  3,700,000  square  miles.  The  population 
in  the  five  English  colonies,  New  South  M'ales,  Victo- 
ria, South  Australia,  West  Anstralin,  and  Queensland, 
was,  in  1862,  aliout  1,240,000  souls.  The  native  pap- 
ulation ia  rapldlj- decreasing.  Tlieir  numbers  ate  esti- 
mated at  from  15,000  to  30,000.  Toward  Che  close  of 
the  last  century  Episcopal  chaplains  were  appointed  by 
the  British  government  in  New  South  Wales,  which  at 
that  lime  was  a  penal  settlement.  In  17D5  the  Society 
for  Propagating  Ihe  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  commenced 
its  missionary'  operations.  In  1836  the  first  bishop  was 
consecrated,  and  In  1847  three  new  sees  were  consti- 
tuted. In  1865  the  Anglican  Churcb  had  in  Australia 
(o-iclusivo  of  Tasmonia,  q.  t.)  Seven  dioceses,  Syd- 
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ney,  Neweutle,  Uelbonme,  Adelaide,  Perth,  Bris. 
bane,  andGonlbnm.  The  Uoman  Church  has  an  arch- 
bishop at  Sydney,andbishopsat  Perth,  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bourne, Usllland,  and  Brisbane,  and  a  population  of 
about  80,000  souls.  The  Moravians  established  a  mia- 
aion  to  Ihe  aborigines  in  1849.  In  1858  they  sustained 
there  two  missionaries,  but  no  specilic  results  are  yet 
reported.  The  Weeleyan  Missioaar^-  Society  opened 
a  mission  in  New  South  Wales  in  1815,  in  Si^uth  Aus- 
tralia In  1N38,  in  Western  Australia  in  1839.  Their 
missions,  both  among  the  English  population  and  the 
natives,  have  been  blessed  with  remarkable  soccesa. 
They  had,  in  I8G5,  09  circuits,  484  chapels.  25G  other 
preaching  places.  145  missionaries  and  aMistsnt  mia- 
slonaries,  5226  subordinate  agents,  1G.24G  members, 
2fD7on  trial  for  membership,  85,812  scholars  in  schools, 
91,870  attendants  on  public  worship.  There  are  also 
Congregationalists,  Baptiata,  German  Lutherans,  and 
other  denominations,  though  less  namerous.  The 
government  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  churches 
and  clergy  of  the  Episcopalians,  Weslevans,  Presb3'- 
tsrians.  and  Roman  Catholics.  In  1855  then  n-era 
618  public.  Roman  Catholic,  end  private  schools,  in 
which  40,000  children  received  instruction.— X'sKnue 
dt  Cotka ;  Schem,  EccUtiaUkal  Ycar-booL  for  1859. 

AuBtlld,  one  ofthe  principal  states  of  modern  Eu- 
rope (q.  T,),  with  an  area  of  11,751  Eeogr,  sq.  miles, 
and  a  papulaUon  in  1857  of  35,040,810  souls. 

I.  Chireh  //irfory.— For  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  those  countries  which  now  constitute  Aus- 
tria, and  Ibr  their  early  church  histori-,  we  refer  to  the 
articles  Gehuahv;  Sclavomaxs:  and  to  those  on 
the  several  provinces  of  Austria  (see  below).  The 
Reformation  fpread  at  flrst  in  Aurtria  with  great  rapid- 
ity. In  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Austria  Proper  (the  arch- 
duchy), Styria,  Carinthia,  and  the  TjToI,  it  soon  be- 


ity  powerfbl.    See  Kef 
of  the  emperors,  Maxhnilian  II,  favored  it,  and  was 
believed  secretly  to  belong  to  it.    But  Ferdinand  II 
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(1619-37),  the  most  fanatic  adherent  of  the  Church  of 
Kome  in  the  entire  series  of  Austrian  rulers,  initiated 
a  period  of  long  and  cruel  persecution,  hy  which  thou- 
sands were  frightened  into  apostasy,  and  many  more 
thousands  expelled  from  their  native  land.  This  rig- 
orous legislation  lasted  until  the  accession  of  Joseph 
II  (1765-90),  who  not  only  endeavored  to  loosen  the 
connection  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  witli  the 
Pope,  liut  who  gave  also  to  the  Protestants,  by  his  cel- 
ebrated Edict  of  Toleration,  Oct.  31, 1781,  protection 
of  their  religious  worship,  and  declared  them  admissi- 
"ble  to  the  highest  civil  offices.  Still,  in  those  provinces 
where  they  were  merely  tolerated,  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  have  churches,  but  onl}'  chapels  without 
steeples  and  bells ;  nor  could  they  have  independent 
parishes,  but  they  had  to  pay  the  fees  for  ecclesiastic'al 
functions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest.  In 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  they  possessed  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  and  preserved  unimpaired, 
much  greater  rights.  The  successors  of  Joseph  II  re- 
voked a  part  of  his  legislation,  and,  in  general,  sec- 
onded the  diplomacy  of  the  Pope  abroad,  but  continued 
to  withhold  from  the  Roman  Church  in  Austria  manv 
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rights  which  she  possessed  in  most  other  states  (as 
holding  of  councils,  connection  of  the  monastic  orders 
with  their  several  superiors  in  Rome,  formations  of 
religious  associations,  etc.).  The  year  1848  brought 
to  ali  the  religious  denominations  the  promise  of  self- 
government,  and  independence  of  both  the  state  and 
other  denominations.  The  **  Provisional  Decrees*'  of 
1849  redressed  several  of  the  Protestant  grievances ; 
thus,  e.  g.,  the  term  **acatholic,*'  by  which  Protest- 
Ants  had  before  been  officially  designated,  was  abol- 
ished, the  official  character  of  the  lists  of  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  deaths  kept  by  Protestant  clerg}'mcn 
was  recognised,  and  the  taxes  which  Protestants  had 
to  pay  to  Catholic  priests  were  abolished.  Notwith- 
standing  these  partial  concessions  made  to  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  openly  fa- 
vored the  schemes  of  the  ultramontane  party.  The 
Concordat,  si^nied  on  Aug.  18, 1855  [see  Concordat]. 
did  away  with  the  whole  Josephine  legislation,  and 
recognised,  in  its  first  article,  all  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives which  the  R.  C.  Church  derived  from  the 
canon  law.  Through  the  Concordat  the  R.  C.  Church 
reobtained  the  right  of  holding  councils  (a  conference 
of  fourteen  archbishops  and  forty-eight  bishops  met  in 
1856),  a  great  influence  on  public  education,  an  exten- 
sive Jurisdiction  in  marriage  affairs,  and,  in  general,  a 
vigorous  support  on  the  part  of  the  government.  The 
relation  between  the  monastic  orders  of  Austria  and 
their  superiors  was  also  restored,  and  the  bishops,  at 
the  wish  of  Rome  and  with  the  aid  of  the  government, 
commenced  to  enforce  again  the  old  strict  monastic 
disciplines.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  every  or- 
der which  was  thus  to  be  brought  back  to  its  fonner 
condition  opposed  this  plan,  but  unsuccessfully.  I'he 
reformatory  measures  were  carried  through  in  all  the 
monastic  orders  in  1850.  The  Protestants  received, 
after  the  publication  of  the  Concordat,  the  promise  that 
also  their  church  should  receive  a  greater  independence 
and  a  higher  degree  of  self-government ;  but,  in  fact, 
their  grievances^  l>ecanie  much  greater  under  the  influ- 
ence which  the  Concordat  gave  to  the  priests.  Impor- 
tant decrees  concerning  the  reorganization  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  Hungary  were  issued  on  Aug.  21, 
1856,  and  Sept.  1, 1859,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  article 
H UWG A RY.  For  the  Protestan ts  in  the  provinces  form- 
ing part  of  the  German  Confederacy  it  was,  in  1859, 
provided  that  in  future  the  Protestant  Consistory  of  Vi- 
enna should  always  be  presided  over  by  a  Protestant, 
and  not,  as  had  been  the  custom  until  that  dat«,  by  a 
Roman  Catholic.  On  April  8, 1861,  an  imperial  letter 
was  issued,  and  on  April  9  a  draft  of  a  church  constitu- 
tion, to  regulate  provisionally  the  affhirs  of  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  German  and 
Slavic  provinces.    Each  of  these  two  churches  was  to 


have  a  general  synod,  whkh  was  to  revise  the  draft 
of  church  constitution  prepared  by  the  government, 
and  have  hereafter  the  chief  control  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  the  two  churches.  The  convocation  of 
the  first  general  synod  was  delayed  no  less  than  three 
years,  and  did  not  take  place  until  the  22d  of  May, 
1864.  The  synods  of  both  the  churches  met  in  Vi- 
enna on  the  same  day.  Both  synods  passed  a  reso- 
lution to  discuss  such  topics  as  are  not  of  a  strictly 
denominational  character  in  joint  session.  The  pro- 
visional draft  of  a  church  constitution  was  adopted 
in  all  its  essential  points.  The  synods  resolved  to 
present  conjointly  to  the  emperor  the  following  memo- 
rial, containing  the  chief  demands  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  empire:  The  General  Synod  protests  —  1. 
Against  the  denomination  of  non-catkoUc^  which  is  the 
term  used  in  the  decrees  and  ordinances  of  the  political 
authorities  to  designate  the  adherents  of  the  two  Pro- 
testant confessions,  the  Augsburg  and  the  Helvetian ; 
2.  The  Synod  demands  that  those  obstacles  which,  in 
some  parts  of  the  monarchy,  are  still  presented  to  the 
establishment  of  Protestant  congregations,  shall  be  re- 
moved ;  8.  That  booksellers  shall  l>e  allowed  to  deal  in 
Protestant  books :  4.  A  community  of  cemeteries ;  5. 
The  admission  of  Protestant  pastors,  as  of  priests,  into 
houses  of  retirement  and  charitable  institutions,  to  ex- 
ercise their  functions  in  them ;  6.  The  establishment 
of  tho  equality  of  the  Protetitant  and  the  Catholic  fes- 
tivals, in  order  that  tho  authorities  may  be  bound  (o 
protect  the  festivals  of  the  Protestants  in  the  localities 
in  which  they  are  the  most  numerous ;  7.  The  Synod 
protests  against  all  interference  by  the  suliordinate 
political  authorities  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  schools  of  the 
Protestant  congregations;  8.  It  protects  against  the 
onlinance  which  prohibits  the  children  of  Jews  from 
fh^quenting  Protestant,  if  there  are  Catholic  schools 
in  existence  in  the  same  locality ;  as  it  also  protesta 
against  tho  ordinance  which  forbids  Catholic  parents 
placing  their  children  with  Protestant  foster-parents ; 

9.  The  Genera]  Synod  advances  claims  on  the  funds  of 
the  normal  schools  in  favor  of  the  Protestant  schools ; 

10.  It  demands  the  admission  of  Protestant  teachers  in 
the  medial  Catholic  schools;  11.  The  institution  of 
Protestant  catechists  in  the  schools;  12.  The  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Protestant  theological  faculty  into  the 
University  of  Vienna ;  13.  The  representation  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  in  the  Diet  and  in  the  Municipal 
Council.  The  proceedings  in  both  the  General  Synods 
were  very  harmonious.  A  union  between  the  Luther- 
an and  the  Reformed  churches,  as  it  has  been  consum- 
mated in  several  German  countries,  was  not  resolved 
upon,  but  both  synods  will  continue  to  meet  simulta- 
neously, and  at  the  same  place,  and  to  deliberate  on 
all  subjects  not  strictly  denominational  in  joint  session. 
The  nationality  question,  which  produces  so  much 
trouble  in  the  politics  of  Austria,  led  on  some  ques- 
tions to  a  disagreement  l)etween  the  German  migority 
and  the  Slavic  minority,  as  the  former  were  unwilling 
to  concede  everything  the  latter  demanded,  but  it  pro- 
duced no  open  rupture. 

II.  Kcctenagtical  Sfati$ties.  — The  following  table 
exhibits  the  membership  of  the  several  denominationa 
in  ever}'  province  according  to  the  census  of  1867. 
It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  if  we  include  the  United  Greeks,  has  a  ma- 
jority in  every  province  except  Transylvania.  In 
Galicia  the  Uniteid  Greeks  exceed  a  little  in  number 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.  Tho  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (I^tin  rite)  had,  in  1859,  13  arch- 
bishoprics :  Agram,  Colocza,  Erlau,  Gran,  Goeritz 
and  Gradisca,  Lemberg,  Olmutz,  Prague,  Salzburg, 
Udine,  Venice,  Zara.  The  archbishop  of  Venice  has 
the  title  patriarch,  and  the  archbishop  of  Udine  is 
merely  nominal,  not  being  at  the  head  of  an  ecclesi- 
astical province.  The  number  of  bishops  since  the 
separation  of  Lnmbarrly  is  53.  There  were,  in  1851, 
4285  parishes  and  local  chapUincies,  and  40,816  priesia» 
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The  Greek  United  Church  has  two  archbishoprics, 
Lemberg  and  Fogaras  (the  latter  of  recent  erection), 
and  8  bishops;  the  United  Armenian  Church,!  arch- 
bishop at  Lemberg ;  these  two  churches  together  had, 
in  1851, 4285  parishes  and  local  chaplaincies,  and  5098 
secular  priests.  The  Greeic  (non-united)  Church  has 
a  patriarch-archbishop  at  Carlovitz,  10  bishops,  8201 
parishes  or  local  chaplaincies,  and  40i36  secular  priests. 
The  number  of  convents  is  constantly  increasing.  In 
1849,  789  convents  of  monks  and  176  of  nuns  were 
counted  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  44  con> 
vents  of  monks,  with  271  members,  in  the  Greek  (non- 
united)  Church.  Tlio  Protestants  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg  (Lutherans)  were,  until  1859,  divided  into 
10  superintendencies,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  Hel- 
vetic Confession  (Reformed  Church)  into  8,  4  superin- 
tendencies of  each  church  being  in  Hungary.  In  a  ter- 
ritorial respect  the  Protestant  churches  are  divided  into 
three  groups,  which,  with  regard  to  church  govern- 
ment, are  independent  of  each  other:  vis.  1,  Hunt^ry. 
with  the  adjacent  countries ;  2,  Transylvania ;  8,  the 
other  provinces.  The  two  Protestant  churches  of  the 
last  group  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Consistor}" 
of  Vienna.  Together  they  had,  in  1851, 8162  parishes, 
which  number  has  since  considerably  increased.  The 
Unitarians  have  1  superintendent  at  Klausenburg, 
Transylvania.  Tkeoloffical /acuities  fur  education  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  are  connected  with  each  of  the 
nine  Austrian  universities ;  tliat  of  the  University  of 
Innsprnck  has  been  wholly  transferred  to  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits.  Besides  these  theological  faculties  there 
are  episcopal  seminaries,  in  which  theology  and  phi- 
losophy are  taught,  in  nearly  every  diocese.  In  addi- 
tion to  them,  aeminaria  pueronun  (seminaries  for  lx)ys 
who  have  the  priesthood  in  view)  have,  since  1848, 
been  erected  in  many  dioceses.  The  priests  of  the 
United  Greeks  are  educated  at  Lemberg  and  Fogaras, 
those  of  the  Non-united  Greeks  at  Czemowicz  (Gali- 
cia)  and  Carlovitz  (Hungary).  For  Protestant  theo- 
logians there  is  a  theological  faculty  at  Vienna,  which, 
however,  is  not  connected  with  the  university.  Hun- 
gary has  six  schools  for  the  study  of  theology  and 
pliilosophy,  three  for  each  of  the  two  churches.  The 
Unitarians  have  a  college  at  Klausenburg.  See  Coxe, 
HUtnry  of  the  Houte  of  Augiria,  Lichnowsk}',  Ge*ch. 
d's  Uatuu  Habdmrg  (Wien,  8  vols.  1836-1844) ;  Mai- 
lath,  Gesch,  du  osier,  Kaiserstaats  (Hamburg,  6  vols. 
1834-1850);  Hoffmann,  Ueber  den  Gottesdiensi  und  die 
ReKglon  in  den  ostreickischen  Staa/en  (Wien,  1783-1785, 
6  vols.);  Helfert,  /He  Rtchte  und  Verfvumngder  Aca- 
tkoUieen  in  Oestreich  (Wien,  2d  ed.  1827) ;  Wiggers, 
Kirchl.  Statistik;  Schem,  Eceles.  Year-book  for  1859. 

Autse^aB  (Avraiap),  one  of  the  Levites  who  ex- 
pounded the  law  as  read  by  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ;  ev- 
idently a  corruption  for  the  Hodijah  (q.  v.)  of  the 
true  text  (Neh.  viii,  7). 


Antenxleth,  Johaiih  Hrbmanit  Fbbdinakd 
vox,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart,  20th  October,  1772, 
and  died  2d  May,  1835,  at  Tttbingen,  where  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  medicine.  Ho  was  the  author  of  a  treatise, 
Ueber  das  Buck  lliob  (Till).  1828),  and  of  an  essay, 
Ueher  den  Urrprung  der  Beschneidung  bei  wilden  und 
kalburUden  Voltern  (Tttb.  1839),  besides  many  medical 
essays,  for  which  see  Hoefer,  JJiog,  GHerale^  s.  v. 

Authenticity,  a  term  frequently  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  literary  history  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
(1.)  In  a  broad  and  loose  sense,  by  the  authenticity  of 
the  canonical  books  is  meant  that  they  were  really 
written  by  the  authors  whose  names  they  bear;  that 
those  which  are  anonymous  were  written  at  the  time 
in  which  they  profess  that  they  were  written :  and 
that  their  contents  are  credible.  (2.)  In  careful  and 
scientific  language,  authenticity  implies  authority' ;  an 
authentic  account  is  truthful,  and  therefore  crcxlible. 
A  genuine  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  written  by 
the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  whether  it  he  truthful 
or  not.  Thus,  for  instance,  Alison's  History  of  Europe 
is  genuine,  because  it  was  written  by  Alison  ;  but  it  is 
not  authentic,  because  it  looks  at  facts  witli  partisan 
eyes. — Home,  Introduction^  W,  1. 

Authority,  (1 .)  in  matters  religious  and  ecclesias- 
tical, an  assumed  right  of  dictation,  attributed  to  cer- 
tain fathers,  councils,  or  church  courts.  On  this  sub- 
ject Bishop  Hoadley  writes ;  "Authority  is  the  great- 
est and  most  irreconcilable  enemy  to  truth  and  argu- 
ment that  this  world  ever  furnished.  All  the  sophis- 
try — all  the  color  of  plausibility — all  the  artifice  and 
cunning  of  the  subtlest  disputer  in  the  world  msy  be 
laid  open  and  turned  to  the  advanta^ro  of  that  very 
tmth  which  they  are  designed  to  hide;  but  against 
authority  there  is  no  defence."  He  shows  that  it  ¥ras 
authority  which  crashed  the  noble  sentiments  of  Soc- 
rates and  others;  and  that  by  authority  the  Jews  and 
heathens  combated  the  truth  of  the  Gospel ;  and  that, 
when  Christians  increased  into  a  majority,  and  came 
to  think  the  same  method  to  be  the  only  proper  one 
for  the  advantage  of  their  cause  which  had  been  the 
enemy  and  destroyer  of  it,  then  it  was  the  authority  of 
Christians,  which,  by  degrees,  not  only  laid  waste  the 
honor  of  Christianity,  but  well-nigh  extinguished  it 
among  men.  It  was  authority  which  would  have  pre- 
vented all  refomiation  where  it  is,  and  which  has  put 
a  barrier  againrt  it  wherever  it  is  not.  The  remark 
of  Charles  II.  is  worthy  of  notice— that  those  of  the 
established  faith  make  much  of  the  authority  of  the 
church  in  their  disputes  with  dissenters,  but  that  they 
take  it  all  away  when  they  deal  with  papists.— Buck, 
Thecl.  Diet.  s.  v. 

(2.)  In  a  proper  sense,  by  the  "authority  of  the 
church"  is  meant  either  the  power  residing  generally 
in  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful  to  execute  the  trust 
committed  by  Christ  to  his  church,  or  the  particular 
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power  residing  in  certain  official  members  of  that  body. 
The  first-named  authority  is  vested  in  the  clergy  and 
laity  jointly ;  the  latter  in  the  clerg>'  alone.  In  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  for  any  particular  church, 
that  church's  authority  does  not  belong  to  all  divines 
or  "  distinguished  theologians"  who  may  bo  members 
of  the  church,  but  only  to  the  authorized  formularies. 
Single  writers  of  ever}'  age  are  to  be  taken  as  express- 
ing only  their  individual  opinions.  The  agreement  of 
these  opinions  at  any  one  period,  or  for  any  lengthened 
space  of  time,  may  and  must  be  used  as  proof  to  our- 
selves, privately,  as  to  the  predominant  sentiments  of 
the  church  at  that  time ;  but  no  opinions  can  be  quoted 
as  deciding  authoritatively  any  disputed  question. 
The  universal  church  deserves  deference  in  all  contro- 
versies of  fiiith;  and  every  particular  church  has  a 
right  to  decree  such  rights  and  ceremonies  as  are  not 
contrary  to  God's  written  word ;  but  no  church  has  a 
right  to  enforce  any  thing  as  necessaiy  for  sah-ation, 
unless  it  can  lie  shown  so  to  be  by  the  express  declara- 
tion of  Holy  Scripture.  See  the  XXth  and  XXXI  Vth 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Vth  and 
XXIId  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  Eden, 
Tkeol.  Dic(,  8.  V.    Seo  Rule  of  FArrn ;  Trai>itiox. 

Authoxized  (ENGLISH)  Version  of  tub 
Holy  Scriptures.  As  this  was  not  a  strictly  new 
or  original  translation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider 
briefly  those  earlier  English  versions  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  and  it  will  enable  the  reader  better  to 
appreciate  its  value  and  character  if  we  prefix  some 
account  of  the  still  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  versions  which 
led  the  way  to  these.  (Seo  Mrs.  Conant*s  litst,  of  Engl, 
Bible  Transkawn,  N.  Y.  1856.)  See  Versioxs  (of  the 
Bible). 

I.  Anglo-Saxon  Translations, — Though  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  early  possessed  translations,  chiefly 
from  the  Latin,  of  at  least  portions  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  first  attempt  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  the 
rude  but  interesting  poem  ascribed  to  C^dmox,  a 
monk  of  Whitby,  in  the  seventh  century.  It  contains 
the  leading  events  of  Old-Testament  history',  and  ren- 
ders several  passages  with  tolerable  fidelity ;  but  the 
epic  and  legendary  character  of  the  composition  pre- 
clude it  from  being  ranlied  among  the  versions  of  Holy 
Writ.  The  first  portion  of  it,  entitled  The  Fall  vfMan, 
has  been  translated  into  verse  by  Bosanquet  (Lond. 
1860,  8vo).  This  work  was  succeeded  in  the  follow- 
ing century  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter,  said  to  have 
been  translated  by  Aldhelm,  bishop  of  Sherbom,  who 
died  in  709 ;  the  first  fifty  Psalms  are  in  prose,  the 
othen  in  verse.  About  the  same  period,  Gutiilac, 
the  first  Saxon  anchorite,  is  reported  to  have  transla- 
ted the  Psalms.  The  next  laborer  in  the  field  was  the 
Venerable  Bede,  who  turned  the  Apostles*  Creed  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer  into  Anglo-Saxon.  He  also  trans- 
lated the  Gospel  of  John,  and  completed  it  just  as 
death  put  an  end  to  his  learned  labors,  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Jarrow,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  A.D. 
785.  The  close  of  the  next  century  probably  produced 
the  celebrated  Durham  Bodk^  containing  the  four  Gos- 
pels in  Anglo-Saxon,  written  between  the  lines  of  an 
earlier  Latin  copy,  by  Aldred,  a  priest.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  Lord's  Praj^er  from  this  version — Matt,  vi, 
9-18: 

Fader  uren  thu  arth  In  beofnnm,  sic  gehalgud  noma  thin : 
to  cvmeth  ric  thin ;  nic  willo  thin  aufilfi  inheofne  9l  in  eortho ; 
lilaf  useune  ofor  wietlic  kI  us  todcpg:  &  forgef  na  eeylda  nana 
•itn  nee  forgeofon  Heyldfrum  uflum :  and  ne  inlasd  usih  in  co«- 
tange  nh  gefrigueich  from  yfle. 

The  Bushworth  Gloss^  having  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
placed  over  the  corresponding  Latin,  was  prolmbly 
executed  about  the  same  period,  by  Owux,  aided  by 
Fabmen,  a  priest  at  Hurewood.  Al)out  this  time, 
Alfred  the  Great  set  at  the  head  of  his  laws  an  An- 
glo-Saxon translation  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  with 
such  of  the  Mosaic  injunctions  from  the  xxi,  xxii,  and 
zxili  chaptera  of  Exodus  as  were  most  to  his  purpose. 


He  is  alao  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  tmnslatioii  of 
the  Psalms,  which  he  did  not  live  to  finish.  Next  in 
order  come  some  Ingments  of  an  imperfect  interlinary 
venion  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Similar  ^ofscs  were 
made  on  the  Psalter;  also  on  the  Canticles  of  the 
Church,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture. In  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century',  the 
monk  ^lfbic  translated — omitting  some  parts,  and 
greatly  abridging  othen  —  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua, 
Judges,  a  portion  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  Esther,  Jo!s 
Judith,  and  the  Maccabees.  He  also  drew  up,  in  An- 
glo-Saxon, a  brief  account  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments;  and,  by  the  texts  and  quotations 
used  in  his  homilies,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  A  third  Anglo-Saxon 
version  of  the  four  E%-angelists,  of  which  there  are  two 
copies,  and  a  few  copies  of  the  PSalms,  appear  to  have 
l>een  executed  at  a  later  period,  probably  but  a  little 
before  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest.  With  these, 
the  series  of  Anglo-Saxon  translations  of  parts  of  Scrrip- 
ture  would  seem  to  end ;  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  other  portions  of  Scripture  were  translated  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  lam- 
guage  of  Csdmon  and  Bede  had  undergone  important 
changes,  probably  through  the  influence  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  and  his  Norman  associates,  among  whom 
he  had  been  educated.  At  the  period  of  the  Conquest, 
A.D.  1066,  the  Norman  began  rapidly  to  revolutionize 
the  old  Anglo-Saxon  language.  Soon  after  this  period 
a  version  of  the  Gospels  appears  to  have  been  made, 
of  which  there  are  three  copies,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  they  are  to  Le  assigned  to  the  An- 
glo-Saxon or  Anglo-Norman  class  of  literary  remains. 
Before  the  year  1200  the  Anglo-Normans  had  transla^ 
ted  into  their  own  dialect,  in  prose,  the  Psalter  and 
Canticles  of  the  Church ;  and  towarils  the  middle  of 
the  following  century  appear  to  have  possessed  not 
only  a  hbtory  of  the  Old  Testament  in  verse,  as  fax  as 
the  end  of  the  books  of  Kings,  but  also,  it  is  supposed, 
a  prose  version  of  a  great  fKort  of  the  Bible.  Never- 
theless, the  Anglo-Saxon  versions  and  glosses  of  the 
Gospels,  and  other  portions  of  Scripture,  remained  lon^^ 
after  in  partial  use.     See  Axolo-Saxon  Versions. 

IT.  Early  English  Translations. — ^The  earliest  essays 
of  Biblical  translation  assumed  in  English,  as  in  most 
other  languages,  a  poetical  form.  The  OrmvUtm,  writ- 
ten perhaps  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, is  a  paraphrase  in  verse  of  the  narrative  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Biblical  poem 
called  '*  Soulhele'*  was  probably  written  about  the 
same  period.  To  a  later  period  of  the  same  century 
belongs  the  poem  reciting  the  principal  events  in  the 
books  of  Genesis  and  Exodus.  Apparently  coeval 
with  this  is  the  metrical  venion,  from  the  Latin,  of  the 
whole  book  of  Psalms.  In  some  manuscripts  a  ver- 
sion is  found  partly  similar,  but  with  amendments  and 
revisions,  probably  the  partial  adaptation  of  the  same 
version  to  a  more  modem  diction  and  orthography. 
The  100th  Psalm  is  here  given  as  a  specimen  of  this 
ancient  English  venion : 

Mirthes  to  God  nl  erthe  that  es 

BenreM  to  loiierd  in  fnines. 

In  go  yhe  al  la  hU  viht. 

In  gladnesa  that  U  so  briht 

Whites  Uiat  lonerd  god  Is  he  thus, 

He  IIS  made  and  our  self  noht  ua, 

His  foike  and  shep  of  his  fode : 

In  gos  his  yhates  that  are  gode; 

In  (tchrift  his  irorches  belive. 

In  ympnes  to  him  yhe  schrire. 

Heryhes  his  name  for  louerde  is  henCe, 

In  all  his  merci  do  in  strende  and  sirende. 

The  earliest  venion  in  English  prose  of  any  entire 
book  of  Scripture  is  the  book  of  Psalms,  translated  by 
William  de  Schorham,  vicar  of  Chart  Sutton,  in 
Kent.  The  translation  is  generally  faithful  and  liter- 
al. The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  venion — Ps. 
xxiii,  1-6 : 
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Oar  Lord  goaeraeth  me  and  noihyng  bIiaI  defaQen  to  me; 
In  the  fltede  of  pMiure  he  sett  me  tlier.  He  norisied  me  vp 
water  tyWjnge ;  he  tamed  my  eoule  fram  the  fend&  He  lad 
me  vp  the  bristiyets  of  riytfulnea ;  for  hin  name.  For  yif  that 
ich  haue  ^on  amidde«  of  the  shadove  of  deth.  Y  ehal  nouyt 
douten  Inels,  for  thou  art  wyth  me.  Thy  dlaciplino  and  thyn 
amendyng;  conforted  me.  Thon  madeet  radi  grace  in  my 
light ;  oyavna  hem  that  tmblen  nie.  Thou  make«t  fatt  myn 
heued  wyth  mercy ;  and  my  drynke  makand  drunken  ys  ful 
dere.  And  thy  mere!  ahal  fdwen  me ;  alle  dales  of  ml  lif. 
And  that  ich  woonne  in  the  hoos  of  our  Lord ;  in  lengthe  of 
dales. 

Sclior]uim*B  version  of  the  Psalms  could  scarcely 
have  been  completed,  when  another  was  undertaken 
by  Richard  Bollc,  chantry  priest  at  Hampole,  near 
DoncBster,  who  died  in  1349.  Of  this  work  of  RoUe, 
to  which  he  subjoined  a  commentary,  there  were  copies 
which  differed  from  each  other,  showing  that  the  orig- 
inal  must  have  been  altered  to  some  extent.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  this  version — Ps.  Ixxix,  1-6 : 

God,  gens  come  in  thin  heritage;  thel  filed  thi  holy  tem- 
pnl,  thel  settc  Jerusalem  in  kepyng  of  appals.  Thel  sette  the 
dyande  bodyes  of  thi  semauntis  mete  to  the  fowlea  of  the  lyft; 
flesche  of  thi  halowes  to  hestls  of  erthe.  Thei  sptlle  hore  blode 
as  watlr  in  rmgong  of  Jerusalem ;  and  none  was  for  to  granet 
hade  we  are  repnne  to  oure  neghbors ;  skomsmge  and  heth- 
Ing  to  alle  that  In  onre  vmgong  are.  Howe  longe,  Lord,  shalt 
thon  be  wrothe  In  ende;  kyndelt  shal  he  thi  luf  as  fire. 
Uelde,  cr  het^  thi  wrathe  in  gens  that  thee  not  knew ;  and  In 
kyngdoms  that  thi  nome  incalde  not 

All  these  versions  were  made  fh>m  the  Latin ;  and 
some  of  the  venerable  relics  still  exist  in  manuscript 
in  the  public  libraries  in  the  kingdom.  A  few  of  them 
have  been  printed  as  objects  of  literary  curiosity. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1382  that  our  lan- 
guage was  enriched  with  a  complete  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  by  the  hands  of  Wtcliffb  and  his  coad- 
jutors, not  improbably  with  the  aid  of  other  fragment- 
ary portions  then  existing.  This  translation  was  made 
from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  collated  with  other  old  copies. 
For  several  centuries  there  had  occnsionally  been 
found  in  En^and  some  scholars  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages ;  and,  though  Wycliffe 
occasionally  introduced  Greek  words  in  some  of  his 
writings,  yet  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  Greek  possessed  by  him  was  at  all  sufilcient  to 
enable  him  to  translate  from  that  language.  Hence, 
if  the  Bible  must  be  translated  at  all,  it  must  be  from 
the  Latin.  It  belonged  to  a  later  and  more  critical 
age  to  use  the  originals  in  forming  vernacular  versions 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  probably  the  work  of  Wycliffe  himself. 
During  its  progress,  the  Old  Testament  was  taken  in 
liand  by  one  of  Wyclifie's  coadjutors;  and  from  a  note 
written  in  one  manuscript,  at  the  end  of  a  portion  of 
the  Book  of  Baruch,  the  translation  is  assigned  to 
Nicholas  de  Hereford.  Not  unlikely  the  cause 
of  this  manuscript,  and  also  of  another  which  is  prob- 
ably a  copy,  suddenly  breaking  off  in  the  Book  of  Ba- 
ruch, was  the  summons  which  Hereford  received  to 
appear  before  the  Synod  in  1382.  The  translation  was 
evidently  completed  by  a  different  hand,  not  improba- 
bly by  Wycliffe  himself.  However  thw  may  be,  it 
yt&.%  certainly  through  WycliflTc's  energy  that  the 
cirliest  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the  English 
language  was  carried  on  and  executed.  Many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  this  to>anslation  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  time  in  which  Wycliffe  lived ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that,  in  his  version  of  the  Scriptures,  he  writes 
far  more  intelligible  English  than  is  found  in  his  orig- 
inal works ;  the  dignity  of  the  book  which  ho  trans- 
lated seems  to  have  imparted  an  excellence  of  ex- 
pression to  the  version  itself.  No  part  of  the  gen- 
uine version  of  Wycliffe  was  printed,  excepting  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Com- 
mentaryf  until  1848,  when  Mr.  L.  Wilson  published  the 
New  Testament  in  a  beautiful  Gothic- letter  quarto 
volume.  More  recently,  the  entire  Bible,  accompanied 
with  Purvey's  revision,  has  been  published.  The  fol- 
lowing are  specimens  of  Wycliffe's  translation — Gen. 
iii,7,8;  Luke  viii.  81-83: 


And  the  elaen  of  both  being  openyd ;  and  whanne  thel 
knewen  hem  s ilf  to  be  nakid,  thei  soweden  to  gidre  leeues  of  a 
flge  tree,  and  maden  hem  brechls.  And  whanne  thel  herden 
the  voys  of  the  liord  God  goynge  In  paradis  at  the  shynyng 
after  myd  dal,  Adam  hid  hym  and  hid  wijf  fro  the  face  of 
the  Lord  God  in  the  myddel  of  the  tree  of  paradla. 

And  thei  pneiden  him,  that  he  schulde  not  comaunde  hem, 
that  thei  tchnlden  go  iu  to  the  depnesse.  Forwthe  a  flok  ui 
manye  hoggis  was  there  lesewynge  in  an  hil,  and  thel  preieden 
him,  that  he  schulde  suffi-e  hem  to  entre  in  to  hem.  And  he 
suffride  hem.  Therefore  fendis  wenten  out  fro  the  man,  and 
entiide  in  to  hoggin ;  and  vrith  hire  the  floc  wente  heullnge  in 
to  tlie  lake  of  water,  and  was  stranglid. 

As  Wycliffe's  translation  was  completed  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  time,  and  necessarily  pos- 
sessed blemishes  incident  to  a  first  edition,  it  is  not 
surprising  tliat  a  revised  version  was  contemplated 
even  in  the  lifetime  of  Wycliffe  Iiimself.  According- 
ly, about  the  year  1888,  not  more  than  four  years  after 
the  death  of  Wycliffe,  the  revbion  was  accomplished, 
but  with  few  substantial  differences  of  interpretation, 
by  Purvey,  who  had  been  Wycliffe's  curate,  and,  af- 
ter his  death,  became  the  leader  of  the  Lollard  party. 
Purvey's  revision  rendered  the  version  more  correct, 
intelligible,  and  popular,  and  caused  the  earlier  trans- 
lation to  fall  into  disnse.  Copies  of  this  revision  were 
rapidly  multiplied ;  even  now,  more  tlian  one  hundred 
and  fifty  copies  of  the  whole  or  part  of  Purvey's  Bible 
are  in  existence.  The  followiuj^  are  specimens  of 
Purvey's  version— Gen.  iii,  7,  8;  Luke  viii,  31-83 ; 

And  the  Izen  of  bothe  weren  opened;  and  whanne  thel 
knewen  that  thei  weren  nakid,  thel  eewiden  the  leeues  of  a 
flge  tre^  and  maden  brediis  to  hem  t-ilf.  And  whanno  thel 
herden  the  vols  of  the  I»rd  Grod  goynge  in  parades  at  the 
wynd  after  myd-dal,  Adam  and  his  w^f  hidden  them  fro  the 
face  of  the  Lord  Ck)d  in  the  middli  of  the  tre  of  pardljr. 

And  thei  preiden  hym,  that  he  schulde  not  comaande  hem, 
that  thei  schulden  go  in  to  helle.  And  there  was  a  flok  of 
many  swyne  lewwynge  in  an  hil,  and  thei  preiden  hym,  that 
he  schnldo  suffre  hem  to  entre  Into  hem.  And  he  suffride 
hem.  ,And  so  the  deaelis  wenten  ont  fro  the  man,  and  entrlden 
in  to  the  pwyne ;  and  with  a  blrre  the  flok  went  lieedlyng  in 
to  the  pool,  and  was  drenchid. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  constitutions  of 
Arehbishop  Arundel  in  1408,  and  the  high  price  of 
m  tnui^cripts,  both  versions  were  extensively  multi- 
plied ;  they  contributed  largely  to  the  religious  knowl- 
edge which  prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation,  and  probably  hastened  that  event.  In 
the  year  1420,  the  price  of  one  of  Wycliffe's  Testa- 
ments was  not  less  than  ftmr  marks  and  forty  peneff  or 
£2  IBs,  9d.,  equal  to  X42  6$.  8J.  now,  taking  sixteen  as 
the  multiple  for  bringing  down  the  money  of  that  time 
to  our  standard.  It  is  somewhat  remarlui1)le  that  the 
revised  version  by  Purvey  has  been  taken  until  re- 
cently for  Wycliffe's  own  translation,  and  as  such  the 
New  Testament  portion  was  published  by  Lewis,  1731 ; 
by  Baber,  1810 ;  and  again  by  Bagster,  in  his  KngUsh 
Hexapla,  It  is,  however,  now  known  that  the  moe(t 
[  ancient  version  Is  Wycliffe's,  and  the  revised  or  more 
modem  one  is  by  Purvey.  These  two  earliest  English 
versions  of  the  entire  Bible  by  Wycliffe  and  Purvey 
were  printed,  column  by  column  on  the  same  page, 
with  various  readings  from  the  several  manuscripts, 
in  four  splendid  quarto  volumes,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  J.  Forshall  and  Sir  F.  Madden,  Oxford  Univers- 
ity Press,  1860. 

The  circulation  of  Wycliffe's  version,  and  that  of 
his  reviser,  Purvey,  in  manuscript,  was  the  sowing  of 
seed  destined  to  yield  a  mighty  harvest.  The  down- 
fall of  the  Eastern  empuro  in  1453  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  learning  by  scattering  learned  Greeks,  who 
carried  with  them  manuscript  treasures  firom  Constan- 
tinople. The  printing-press  contributed  immensely 
to  revolutionize  society  throughout  Europe.  In  sev- 
eral places  on  the  Continent  the  Scriptures  were  print- 
ed not  only  in  Latin,  but  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  thus 
providentially  preparing  for  setting  forth  the  Inspired 
Oracles  in  the  vernacular  tongues.  In  England,  how- 
ever, the  operation  of  the  press  was  slow.  In  vain  do 
we  look  over  the  list  of  works  by  Caxton,  the  ^i 
of  the  press  in  England,  for  a  copy  of  any 
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the  Scriptures.  The  earliest  attempt  at  giving  forth 
any  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  print  in  English  was 
a  translation  and  exposition  of  the  seven  penitential 
Psalms,  in  1505,  by  Fyshek,  the  fiomish  bishop  of 
Rochester;  and  even  this  was  printed  on  the  Conti^ 
nent,  though  published  at  London.  The  instrument  in 
the  hand  of  God  for  translating  the  Nen^  Testament, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Old,  out  of  the  original  tongues 
into  English,  was  William  Tyxdale.  But  in  Eng- 
land Tyndale  could  find  no  place  to  print  his  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament.  In  the  year  1524  he 
passed  over  to  Hamburg,  where  he  is  said  to  have  pub- 
lished the  same  year  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark. 
As,  however,  no  fragment  of  this  first  fruit  of  Tyndale*8 
labor  is  known  to  be  remaining,  we  suspect  that  it  is 
merely  another  reference  to  the  following  fragment, 
printed  at  Cologne.  In  September,  1525,  Tyndale, 
with  his  assistant  Roye,  was  at  Cologne,  actually  en- 
gaged in  bringing  the  first  edition  of  his  New  Testa- 
ment, in  quarto,  through  the  press.  When  the  sheets 
of  this  edition  were  printed  as  far  as  the  signature  K, 
the  printer,  through  the  influence  of  Cochlasus,  a  Rom- 
ish deacon,  was  interdicted  from  proceeding  further 
with  the  work.  Tyndale  and  his  assistant  snatched 
away  some  of  the  printed  sheets,  and  fled  to  Worms. 
In  this  city  Tyndale  immediately  printed  an  octavo 
edition  of  his  Testament ;  then,  it  is  said,  he  completed 
the  quarto  which  had  been  interrupted,  and  published 
both  editions  at  the  close  of  1525  or  early  in  1526. 
The  only  relic  of  the  precious  old  quarto,  which  was 
the  first  partially  printed  edition,  for  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  never  was  completed,  was  discovered 
in  1834  by  the  late  Mr.  Rodd,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  only  contains  the  prologue,  a  table  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  part  of  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew— chap,  i-xxii.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  fragment,  printed  at  Cologne  by  P.  Quen- 
tell— Matt,  u,  1,2: 

When  Jeaui  was  borne  in  bethlehem  a  toune  of  Inry,  in 
the  time  kynge  Heroic,  bjholde,  there  came  vyiw  me  fro  ilie 
este  to  Jerusalem  irayinge :  where  is  he  that  is  borne  kinge  of 
the  iew&«,  we  have  eene  hbi  starre  In  the  eate,  and  are  come 
to  worehlppe  hym. 

The  only  known  perfect  copy  of  the  octavo,  which 
was  the  second  printed,  but  the  first  published  com- 
plete edition  of  Tyndale*  s  New  Testament,  is  preserved 
in  the  Baptist  College  Library,  Bristol.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen  of  this  edition,  printed  at  Worms  at 
the  close  of  1525  or  early  in  1526 — ^Mark  xiv,  8-5 : 

When  he  was  in  bothanla  in  the  hoiuK  off  Simon  the  le- 
per, even  as  he  wte  att  meate,  tliere  cam  a  woroa  with  an  ala- 
bhwter  boxe  of  oyntroent^  called  narde,  that  waa  p«ira  and 
costly,  and  she  brake  the  boxe  ad  powred  It  on  his  heed. 
There  were  some  that  disdayncd  i  themi>elveF,  and  sayde : 
what  neded  this  wawtc  of  oyntmentf  For  it  might  have  bene 
ioolde  for  more  the  two  honndrod  pens,  nnd  b^e  geve  unto 
the  pouxe.    And  they  grudged  agaynste  her. 

In  November,  1534,  Tyndale  published  at  Antwerp 
a  third  edition,  **  dylygently  corrected  and  compared 
with  the  Grekc.'*  The  second  or  first  complete  edi- 
tion, though  a  most  important  advance,  certainly  bears 
marks  of  haste ;  but  the  edition  of  1534,  revised  by 
himself,  stands  in  the  first  place  as  exhibiting  Tyndale 
as  a  translator.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this 
edition — Mark  xiv,  8-5 : 

When  he  was  in  Betbania,  in  the  housse  of  Simon  ihti  le- 
per, even  as  he  sate  at  meate,  ther  came  a  woma  hauynge  an 
alablastcr  boxe  of  03mtment  called  narde,  tltat  was  pure  and 
costly:  and  she  brake  the  boxe  and  powred  it  on  is  heed. 
And  ther  were  some  that  were  not  content  in  thempelvoM,  & 
sayde;  what  neded  this  waste  of  oyntment:  For  it  might 
have  bene  voolde  for  more  than  thre  hundred  pev,  and  been 
geve  onto  the  poore.    And  they  grudgod  agaynst  hir. 

That  Tyndale's  New  Testament  was  translated  from 
the  Greek,  no  one  can  question  who  has  examined  it 
with  care :  it  will  be  found  continually  to  leave  the 
readings  of  the  I^tin  Vulsate,  and  adhere  to  the  third 
edition  of  Erasmuses  Greek  Testament,  printed  in  1522. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  great  deference  is  paid  to  the  crit- 
ical observations  of  Erasmus ;  but  still  the  translation 


is  made  from  the  Greek,  and  not  from  his  Latin  ver- 
sion. When  Erasmus  departed  from  the  Greek,  as  he 
does  in  several  places,  apparently  through  inadvert- 
ence, Tyndale  does  not  follow  him,  but  adheres  closely 
to  the  original.  As  Tyndale^s  New  Testaments  were 
eagerly  bought  up,  partly  by  earnest  inquirers,  and 
partly  by  others  for  destruction,  numerous  surrepti- 
tious copies  rapidly  issued  from  different  presses,  chief- 
ly by  tho  Dutch  printers ;  so  that  in  the  translator's 
time  about  fourteen  editions  were  issued,  and  eight  or 
nine  in  1536,  the  year  of  his  death.  A  very  curious 
edition  of  Tyndale's  Testament  was  printed,  probably 
at  Antwerp  in  1585,  during  the  translator's  imprison- 
ment at  Vilvorde.  The  letter  and  the  spelling  prove 
that  it  was  printed  in  the  Low  Countries.  Some  sup- 
pose that  it  is  executed  in  a  provincial  orthography, 
probably  that  of  Tyndale*B  native  county,  pcculiariy 
adapted  to  agricultural  laborers ;  and  that,  by  this  edi- 
tion, he  nobly  redeemed  his  bold  pledge  given  to  the 
priest  in  Gloucestershire  many  years  before, "  If  God 
spare  me  life,  ere  many  years  I  will  cause  the  boy  that 
driveth  the  plow  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than 
you  do."  He  also  put  headings  for  the  first  time  to 
the  chapters.  Tho  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  edi- 
tion— 1  Cor.  XV,  41 : 

Thear  is  oone  manner  glory  of  the  snnne,  &  a  noether  glory 
of  the  moane,  &  a  noetlier  glory  ye  starre*.  For  ocns  stane 
differth  fro  a  noether  in  glory. 

The  edition  of  Tyndale*s  New  Testament,  printed  in 
folio,  at  London,  by  Thomas  Berthelet,  in  15S6,  from 
the  revised  edition  of  158i,  was  the  first  portion  of  the 
English  Scriptures  printed  on  English  ground.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  this  rare  and  interesting 
edition— 1  Cor.  xv,  45, 46: 

The  fynt  man  Adam  was  made  a  lyvynge  soule,  and  the 
last  Adam  was  made  a  qnyckenyng  ^piryte.  Howe  be  it,  that 
is  nat  fyrst  which  is  npirituall :  but  that  which  is  naturall,  A 
than  tluit  which  is  spiritualL 

The  martyr  Tyndale  was  also  the  first  to  translate 
the  five  books  of  Moses  into  English  from  the  Hebrew. 
As  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Numbers  are  in  Gothic 
letter,  while  those  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Deuter- 
onomy are  in  Roman  type,  it  would  appear  that  these 
books  were  printed  at  separate  times  and  in  different 
places.  The  following  occurs  at  the  end  of  Genesis : 
'*  Emprentcd  at  Malborow,  in  the  lande  of  Hesse,  by 
me,  Hans  Luft,  the  yere  of  oure  Lorde  1530,  the  17 
daj-es  of  Januarii."  Tyndale  alto  translated  and  pub- 
lished the  Book  of  Jonah.  In  the  succeeding  j'ears 
of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  translating,  perhaps  in 
conjunction  with  Rogers,  the  remaining  Looks  of  the 
Bible.  Tyndale*s  translation,  as  far  as  the  end  of 
Chronicles,  and  other  manuscripts,  appear,  at  the  time 
of  hb  martyrdom,  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
Rogers.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  Tyndale*s  Pen- 
tateuch of  1530— Gen.  xxiv,  18-20: 

And  she  hasted  and  late  downe  her  pytcher  apon  hyr  arme 
and  gaue  him  drinke.  And  whe  she  had  genen  hym  drynke, 
she  savde  :  I  wilt  drawe  water  for  thy  camels  also,  vntOl  they 
haue  drottke  ynough.  And  she  poured  out  hyr  pitcher  in  to 
ths  trough  hastcly  and  ranne  agayne  unto  the  well,  to  fett 
water :  and  drewe  for  all  his  camels. 

During  the  year  1530,  the  Argentine  EngUdk  Psalier 
was  printed.  The  translator,  who  rendened  from  the 
Latin,  calls  himself  Joham  Albph.  The  date  at  the 
end  of  this  Psalter  is  January  10, 1530;  it  thus  seems 
to  have  been,  perhaps  by  antedating,  the  first  whole 
book  of  the  Old  Testament  which  was  printed  in  Eng- 
lish, the  completion  of  Tyndale*s  Genesis  having  l>eeii 
one  day  subsequent.  In  1531  there  was  published  a 
translation  of  Isaiah  by  Gborob  Joyb  ;  in  1533,  two 
leaves  of  Genesis ;  and  in  1534  he  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of  Psalms,  These  por- 
tions were  also  translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

Myles  Coverdalb  was  the  first  to  publish,  if  not 
to  translate,  the  whole  Bible  into  English.  He  com- 
menced this  work  in  November,  1534,  and  it  was  print- 
ed, probably  at  Zurich,  in  October,  1535«    Though 
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Coverdale  had  evidently  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  be- 
fore him,  he  freely  used  the  translations  of  Tyndale, 
both  printed  and  perhaps  manuscript.  He  speaks  of 
his  having  been  aided  by  five  sundry  interpreters  in 
the  Di.tcb,  German,  and  Latin  languages.  In  the 
Old  Testament  he  may  have  had,  1st,  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate; 2d,  Pagninu8*s  version;  3d,  Luther's  German 
translation ;  4th,  Leo  Juda*8  German-Swiss  version  ; 
5th,  the  Latin  version  connected  with  Sebastian  Mun- 
ster's  Hebrew  Bible,  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
printed  in  1534.  The  New  Testament  appears  to  be 
in  part  a  revi^on  of  Tyndale's,  in  which  Coverdale 
took  much  care,  and  availed  himself  both  of  the  edition 
of  1525  and  the  amended  one  of  1534.  This  Bible, 
which  was  dedicated  to  King  Henry  V II I,  had  the 
following  as  the  title :  ''  Bibma.  The  Bible,  that  is, 
the  holy  Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament, 
faithfully  and  truly  translated  out  of  Douche  and  Latyn 
in  to  Englishe.  1535."  However,  it  muat  be  observed, 
the  use  of  the  words  "out  of  Douche,  t.  e.  German,  and 
I^atyn,"  was  merely  a  bookselling  artifice  by  the  print- 
en>,  to  make  the  work  circulate  better,  as  being  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  reformed  doctrines,  which 
were  then  equally  well  known  by  the  name  of  German 
or  Dutch  doctrines.  In  the  new  title  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing year,  these  terms  were  left  out.  Coverdale  cer- 
tainly did  not  follow  the  Latin,  nor  even  Luther's  ver- 
sion, but  he  no  doubt  availed  himself  of  all  the  diflTer- 
ent  means  of  assistance  within  his  power.  This  Bible 
was  reprinted  with  some  amendments  at  Zurich  in 
1537,  with  a  London  title-page,  and  was  then  allowed 
by  the  king  to  "  go  abroad  among  the  people,"  but 
without  any  regal  imprimatur  or  license.  The  follow- 
in;;  is  a  specimen  of  Coveidale's  translation — ^Ps.  xc 
(xci),4,5: 

He  shol  oouer  the  voder  hit  wyngcA,  thut  thoa  n»ye8t  be 
safe  vnder  his  fethers :  hia  falthfulnesra  and  tnieth  nhal  bo  thy 
vhylde  and  buckler.  So  yt  thou  shalt  not  nede  to  Iw  afrayed 
for  eny  bagges  by  night,  ncr  for  arowe  that  flyeth  by  daye. 

In  the  year  1587,  the  translations  of  Tyndale  were 
published  in  a  collected  form,  under  the  name  of 
*'  Thomas  Matthew."  The  editing  of  this  Bible  was 
really  the  work  of  the  martyr  Rogers.  To  this  edition 
was  prefixed.  An  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  l>eneath  which  stand  J.  R.,  the  initials  of 
his  name.  In  the  execution  of  this  work,  Rogers  had 
the  whole  of  Tyndale*s  translations,  whether  imprint  or 
manuscript,  before  him.  The  Old  Testament  is  a  reprint 
of  Tj'udale's  Pentateuch ;  the  remainder,  as  far  as  the 
Second  Book  of  Chronicles,  was  copied  from  Tyndale's 
manuscripts,  which  were  undoubtedly  in  Rogers's  safe 
keeping.  The  New  Testament  was  Tyndale's  of  1534 
This  Bible  haa  the  character  of  Tyndak't  labors  so 
stamped  upon  it  as  clearly  to  show  that  at  least  two 
thirds  of  the  translation  were  his  work ;  the  remainder 
is  the  work  of  Rogers,  who  was  probably  aided  by  Cov- 
erdale's  sheets.  At  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
letters  W.  T.  are  printed  in  very  large  text  capitals  cu- 
riously flourished.  This  Bible  was  probably  printed 
at  Lubeck ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  actual- 
ly in  the  press,  under  the  joint  labors  of  Tj-ndale  and 
Rogers,  at  the  time  of  Tyndale's  arrest  and  martyr- 
dom. Much  credit  is  due  to  Rogers,  who  probably 
resided  at  the  place  of  printing,  as  the  careful  editor 
of  this  Bible ;  he  was  evidently  a  fine  scholar,  and  he 
seems  to  have  acted  both  as  desiring  to  give  his  coun- 
trymen a  Bible  as  correct  as  possible,  and  likewise  to 
perpetuate  the  labors  of  Tyndale,  his  friend  and  in- 
structor in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  This  Bible  was 
translated  by  the  first  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  English 
scholars,  and  is  executed  most  in  conformity  with  the 
views  of  the  latest  and  best  Biblical  critics.  This 
revision,  which  is  frequently  but  not  inaptly  called 
"  Tyndale's  Bible,"  appeared  with  the  then  much  cov- 
eted words,  "  Set  forth  with  the  king's  most  gracious 
license;"  hence  it  was  the  first  properly  authorized 
edition  of  the  English  Bible.    This  Bible-«t  least  part 


of  it — appears  to  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of 
Richard  Grafton  and  his  partner,  Edward  Whitchurch 
— who  afterwards  married  the  widow  of  Archbishop 
Cranmer.  They,  about  the  same  period,  became  print- 
era  themselves,  as  their  initials  appear  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Prophets,  where,  perhaps,  the  part  of  the 
expense  which  they  defrayed  commenced.  **  Thomas 
Matthew"  may  actually  have  been  the  person  at  whose 
cost  the  preceding  portion  was  printed.  This  Bible 
was  the  popular  translation,  and  from  the  various  edi- 
tions it  appears  to  have  been  much  used  for  many 
years.  The  following  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Tyndale's 
rendering  fh>m  the  Hebrew — 2  Sam.  i,  17, 18 : 

And  DaiiM  aang  thya  fonge  of  moumynge  oiier  Saul  and 
ouer  Jonathan  hyii  aoone,  ft  bad  to  toache  the  chyldren  of  Is- 
raeli the  ataua  thereof. 

In  1538,  several  editions  of  Coverdale's  new  version 
of  the  New  Testament  were  published.  Ho  also  is- 
sued several  editions  of  the  English  New  Testament, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The 
printing  of  this  Diglott  Testament  was  executed  with 
great  carelessness,  so  that  Coverdale  had  it  speed' 
ily  reprinted  in  Paris.  It  is  probable  that  Nicholson 
the  printer,  hearing  that  Covei^ale's  Latin  and  English 
Testament  was  about  to  be  reprinted  at  Paris,  with 
more  attention  to  accnrac}',  printed  the  one  bearing  the 
name  of  **  Johan  HolWbushe"  without  delay,  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  Paris  edition.  The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  Coverdale's  Testament — Matt  v.  13 : 

Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  Put  yf  ye  salt  vaniahe  away, 
wherin  ahal  it  be  salted  ?  It  in  thece  forth  good  vnto  nothing, 
but  yt  it  be  caat  out,  &  trode  vndr  of  men. 

In  the  year  1539  was  published  the  English  transla- 
tion known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Great  Bible."  This 
edition  was  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Grapton,  to  whom  Coverdale  lent  his  aid  as  corrector. 
This  Bible  was  printed  at  Paris  by  the  permission  of 
Francis  I.,  obtained  by  Henry  YIIL  But,  notwith- 
standing the  ro3'al  license,  just  as  the  work  was  well  ad- 
vanced, the  Inquisition  interposed,  and  issued  an  order, 
dated  December  17,1538,  summoning  the  French  print- 
ers, their  English  employers,  and  Coverdale,  the  correct- 
or of  the  work,  and  inhibited  their  fiirther  proceeding. 
The  impression,  consisting  of  2500  copies,  was  seized, 
confiscated,  and  condemned  to  the  flames.  Four  great 
dry-fats  fuU,  however,  of  these  books  escaped  the  fire  by 
the  avarice  of  the  person  appointed  to  superintend  the 
burning  of  them ;  and  the  English  proprietors,  who  ha/1 
fled  on  the  first  alarm,  returned  to  Paris  as  soon  as  it 
subsided,  and  not  only  recovered  some  of  these  copies, 
but  brought  with  them  to  London  the  presses,  types, 
and  even  the  workmen,  and  resuming  the  work,  fin- 
ished it  in  the  following  year.  This  Bible,  which 
is  a  revision  of  Matthew's  version,  probably  by  the 
hand  of  Coverdale,  has  been  unhappily  confounded 
with  *'  Cranmer's  Bible,"  issued  in  1540.  The  piefiice 
written  by  Cranmer  for  the  edition  of  1540  was  in- 
serted in  some  copies  of  the  Great  Bible,  but  subse- 
quently to  their  completion.  The  statesman  Crom- 
well, not  Cranmer,  was  the  master-spirit,  not  only  in 
getting  up  this  edition,  but  in  securing  the  royal  in- 
junction that  **the  whole  Bible,  of  the  larffett  volume 
in  English,"  should  be  set  up  in  the  churches.  This 
continued,  with  slight  alterations,  to  be  the  author- 
ized English  version  of  the  Bible — except,  of  course, 
during  the  revival  of  popery  in  Mary's  reign — ^until, 
in  1568,  it  was  superseded  by  the  Bishops'  Bible.  The 
Psalms  in  this  Bible  were  the  same  as  those  found  in 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  having  seventeen  inter- 
polations Arom  the  Septuagint  or  Latin  Vulgate,  but 
printed  in  a  smaller  type,  and  between  parentheses. 
These  readings  were  marked  in  Coverdale's  Bible  as 
not  being  in  the  Hebrew  text ;  they  are  also  continued 
in  Cranmer's  editions.  The  following  is  a  specimen, 
with  the  interpolation  in  smaller  type,  which  includes 
three  verses — Psa.  xiv,  8, 4 : 

But  they  are  all  gone  oat  of  the  waye,  they  are  tAiogei'^ 
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become  abbominable :  there  is  none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one 

(theyr  throto  i«  an  odmi  Mpulchra :  wyth  their  tooKw  tliey  haac  dy«- 
ceauad,  tb«  porton  oi  aap«i  b  under  tbcyr  lypp«c  Tbeyr  mouth  it  full 
of  eun^nge  and  byttornMa  .  thevr  faU  an  swyft  to  ■heila  blond*  !)•• 
ttnicryon  and  unhappyna*  ia  in  tbayr  wayaa,  and  tha  waya  of  p«ae«  han« 
tliay  not  knowan,  there  is  no  feare  of  tied  before  theyr  eyes).    Hatie 

they  no  knowledge  that  they  are  all  such  workers  of  myi- 
cheife,  eatynge  up  my  people  as  it  were  bresda 

In  the  year  1589,  another  edition  of  the  Bible  ap- 
peared, dedicated  to  the  king.  It  was  a  mere  recen- 
sion of  Matthew's  Bible,  executed  by  Richard  Tav- 
ERNBR,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Cromwell.  The 
three  editions  through  which  this  Bible  almost  imme- 
diately went  prove  that  its  circulation  was  consider- 
able, though  it  is  to  l)e  observed  that  tliey  were  pri- 
vate readers  alone  who  used  it,  as  it  was  never,  even 
for  a  time,  publicly  made  an  authorized  version.  Tav- 
emer*8  New  Testament,  of  which  he  published  two 
editions,  is  a  different  recension  tnm  that  which  ac- 
companied his  "  Recognition  of  the  Bible." 

In  the  year  1540  *'Cravmer*s  Bible**  was  issued 
ftrom  Grafton  and  Whitchurch's  press.  This  was 
probably  the  first  complete  Bible  ever  printed  in  Eng- 
land. This  edition,  of  which  only  five  hundred  copies 
were  printed,  was  a  mere  revision  of  the  Great  Bible 
of  1589,  and  had  a  preface  by  Cranmer.  Another  edi- 
tion, **  overseen  and  perused,"  by  the  king's  command, 
by  CuTHBRRT  ToNSTALL,  blshop  of  Durham,  and 
Nicholas  Heath,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who  also  made 
a  few  variations  in  the  text,  appeared  in  1541.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  from  Cranmer's  New  Testa- 
ment— Matt,  vi,  9-13 : 

Oure  father  which  art  tn  heaiien,  halowed  be  thy  name. 
Let  thy  kingdome  come.  Thy  will  be  fiilfiUed^  aa  well  in  erth, 
as  it  is  in  Iietien.  Geue  ▼»  thin  daye  oure  dayly  bred.  And 
forgeite  v»  oure  dette»,  an  we  for;geue  oure  detters.  And  leade 
vs  not  into  temptation  :  bnt  delyuer  vs  frnni  euyll.  I'or  thyne 
in  the  kyngdom  and  the  power,  and  the  glorye  for  euer. 
Amen. 

The  only  impressions  of  any  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  were  printed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  appear  to  have  l)een  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels  for  the  Sundays,  in  1542,  probably  an  edition 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  1544,  Joye's  book  of  Daniel  and 
the  books  of  Solomon  in  1545,  and  the  New  Testament 
according  to  the  text  of  the  Great  Bible  in  1546.  The 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  circulation  at 
this  time  must,  however,  have  been  very  considerable. 
In  1548  the  Parliament  prohibited  the  use  of  Tyndale's 
version ;  and  in  1546  Coverdale's  translation,  as  well 
as  Tyndale's,  was  prohibited  by  a  stringent  proclama- 
tion, and  all  such  books  were  to  be  delivered  up  to 
persons  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  burned.  The  diligence  with  which  Henry's 
proclamation  was  executed,  in  the  destruction  of  the 
eariier  editions,  accounts  for  the  very  few  copies  which 
have  come  down  to  our  time.  The  destruction  ap- 
pears to  have  been  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
earlier  editions  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament. 

Among  the  early  acts  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI 
was  the  reversing  of  the  restrictions  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  circulation  and  the  reading  of  the  Script- 
ures. Yet  no  new  recension  or  translation  was  pub- 
lished, except  a  translation  of  the  paraphrase  of  Eras- 
mus in  1549-50.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  this 
work  was  Coverdale ;  and  the  Princess  Mary — the  fu- 
ture persecuting  queen — ^translated  a  portion  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  Cranmer  contemplated  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible ;  but  Fagius  and  Bucer  died,  and 
the  work  was  frustrated.  An  edition  of  Coverdale's 
Bible,  said  to  have  been  printed  at  Zurich,  was  pub- 
lished in  1550.  This  ediUon  was  probably  one  of  the 
two  revisions  which  Coverdale  mentioned  in  his  ser- 
mon at  PauVs  Cross,  in  which  he  defended  his  version, 
and  said  **  if  he  might  review  the  book  once  again,  as 
he  had  twice  before,  he  doubted  not  he  should  amend." 
During  some  part  of  this  reign  Sir  Johh  Cheke  trans- 
lated the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  and  perhaps  part  of  Mark, 
but  the  translation  was  not  then  published.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  Cheke*s  version — ^Matt.  ii,  1 : 


When  Jeiiu  waa  boom  in  Bethlem  a  eiti  of  Jurl  In  king 
Uerood*0  daia,  lo  then  the  Wiaard's  cam  fro  thect  partiea. 

However,  many  editions  of  the  Bible  were  printed, 
some  being  reprints  of  Matthew's  Bible,  some  of  Cran- 
mer's,  and  some  of  Tavemer's  Recognition.  The  total 
number  of  impressions  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward was  at  least  thirteen.  There  were  also  several 
editions  of  the  New  Testament,  some  of  Tyndale's 
translations,  some  of  Coverdale's  version,  and  some 
according  to  Cranmer's  Bible.  The  number  of  th^ 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  amounts  to  at  least 
twenhf-Jive^  so  that  the  whole  number  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments  in  circulation  comprised  many  thou^amd 
copies. 

On  the  accession  of  Mary  the  printing  and  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  in  English  was  hindered, 
so  that  her  reign  only  witnessed  the  printing  of  one 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  printed  at  Geneva  in 
1557.  The  translator  of  the  Genercm  Teitameni  waa 
William  Whittinoham,  a  native  of  Holmset,  six 
miles  from  Durham,  who  was  one  of  the  exiles  from 
England.  This  was  a  small  square  volume,  printed 
in  Roman  letters,  with  the  supplementary  words  in 
italics.  It  was  the  first  English  New  Testament  di- 
vided into  verses  and  broken  into  small  sections  or  par- 
agraphs. The  preface  was  written  by  John  Calvin, 
whose  sister  Catharine  was  married  to  Whittingham. 
In  the  manner  of  rendering  not  a  few  passagea  the 
translator  followed  the  judgment  of  Beza  in  his  theo- 
logical views.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  thia 
version — Matt,  xiii,  19 : 

When  soeur  a  man  heareth  the  worde  of  the  kyngdome, 
and  vnderotnndeth  it  not,  there  commeth  that  euyl  one^  and 
catdietli  awny  that  which  waa  nowen  in  hla  heart,  and  thia  ia 
the  come  wliicli  wae  aowen  by  the  way  ayde. 

Whittingham  and  his  companions  in  exile  also  ex- 
ecuted a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  at  Geneva,  and 
it  Is  not  unlikely  that  Coverdale  aided  in  the  work. 
The  translators  probably  had  motives  which  sufficient- 
ly influenced  them  in  executing  a  new  version.  Instead 
of  giving  a  mere  reprint  or  revision  of  any  which  had 
preceded.  The  intention  of  such  a  work  had  been  en- 
tertained in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  this  projected  revision,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  name  of  Bucer  was  connected  with  it,  thei« 
would  have  been  embodied  whatever  might  be  learned 
from  the  biblical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Reform- 
ers on  the  Continent.  This  translation  differed  from 
all  that  had  proceded  it  not  only  in  its  plan,  but  also 
in  its  execution.  The  other  versions  had  been  gener- 
ally the  work  or  the  revision  of  an  individual,  or,  at 
most,  a  revision  in  which  certain  individuals  executed 
certain  particular  parts;  in  this  translation  we  find, 
on  the  contrary,  many  acting  unitedly  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  version,  and  thus.  In  the  plan  of  operation, 
thero  was  a  principle  of  completeness  which  had  not 
been  acted  on  provlously.  The  translators,  by  the  use 
of  supplementar}'  words,  often  aided  the  sense  with- 
out seeming  to  insert  what  was  not  found  in  the  orig- 
inal. It  was  also  stored  with  marginal  notes.  Thia 
version  of  the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Geneva  by 
Rowland  Hall  in  1560,  so  that  It  was  not  publUhcd 
nntil  after  many  of  the  exiles  had  returned  home.  In 
this  translation,  which  was  the  first  complete  Englifh 
Bible  divided  by  verses,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  differs  in  several 
respects  fVom  that  which  had  been  separately  printed 
in  1556.  The  expense  of  preparing  the  Genevan  Bible 
was  chiefly  borne  b}*  John  Bodley,  the  ftther  of  Sir 
Thomaa,  the  founder  of  the  noble  library  at  Oxford. 
On  the  return  of  the  exiles.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted 
a  patent  to  Bodley  solely,  for  the  term  of  seven  yean, 
to  print  this  edition ;  yet,  on  account  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  Arohbishop  Parker,  no  edition  of  the  Genevan 
Testament  or  Bible  was  published  in  England  till  the 
year  1576.  Immediately  after  Parker's  death  thia 
version  was  published ;  it  continued  to  be  frequently 
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reprinted  in  this  country,  and  was  for  many  years  the 
popular  version  in  England,  having  been  only  gradu- 
ally diBplaced  by  King  James's  translation,  which  ap- 
peared iifty-one  years  afterward.  From  the  peculiar 
reading  in  Gen.  iii,  7,  the  editions  of  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion have  been  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
*^ Breeches  Bibles;"  but  this  reading,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  is  as  old  as  WyclifTe's  time,  and  occurs  in 
his  translation.  To  some  editions  of  the  Geneva  Bible 
is  subjoined  Beza*s  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
Englished  by  L.  Thomson.  The  following  are  speci- 
mens of  the  Geneva  Bible— Gen.  xli,  42, 43,  and  liatt. 
ziii,  19 : 

And  Phamoh  toke  of  his  ring  from  his  luuid.  and  put  vpon 
Iofleph*s  hand^  and  araled  lilm  in  garment!  of  fine  linen  and 
put  a  golden  cheine  about  hia  neck&  So  he  wl  him  vpon  the 
bent  chiaret  that  he  had,  saue  one :  &  they  ciyed  before  hime 
Abnecli,  and  placed  him  ouer  all  the  land  of  Kgypt 

Whennoeur  a  man  heareth  the  worde  of  the  kingdome,  and 
▼ndentandeth  it  not,  the  euil  one  ooroeth,  and  catcheth  avray 
that  which  wan  sowen  in  hli  heart:  and  this  b  he  trhlcb  hathe 
reeeiued  the  Bide  by  the  way  side 

The  next  version  of  the  Bible  was  superintended 
by  Archbishop  Parker,  hence  sometimes  called 
*'  Parker's  Bible,"  and  published  in  1568.  This  ver- 
sion was  executed  with  great  care  by  more  than  fif- 
teen learned  men,  the  initials  of  whose  names  occur  at 
the  end  of  the  portions  executed  by  them.  From  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  its  prepa- 
ration being  bishops,  this  version  is  also  called  the 
*'  Bishops'  Bible."  This  edition  is  adorned  with  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  engravings,  including  por- 
traits and  maps,  which  give  it  quite  a  pictorial  appear- 
ance. The  passages  from  the  Vulgate,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Cranmer's  Psalms,  are  omitted  in  this 
edition.  This  continued  to  be  the  version  authorized  to 
be  read  in  the  parish  churches  for  forty-three  3'ears ; 
but  in  private  use  it  never  displaced  the  Geneva  ver- 
sion. Though  the  Bishops'  Bible  was  the  avowed 
basis  of  our  authorized  version,  this  latter  was  ex- 
ecuted upon  wholly  different  principles,  and  is  very 
difflerent  in  its  general  character.  To  this  Bible  was 
prefixed,  among  other  things,  the  ium  of  Scripture^  ta- 
bles of  genealogy,  and  a  preface  written  by  Parker. 
In  1585,  under  Archbishop  Whitgift,  the  seventeen 
readings  from  the  Latin  Vulgate  were  ro-introduced, 
so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  Psalms  in  the  Praver- 
book.  The  edition  of  1572  contains  a  double  version 
of  the  Psalms,  that  of  Cranmer's  and  that  of  the  bish- 
ops'. The  edition  of  1595  has  the  Psalms  according  to 
Cnnmer's  Bible.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this 
version — Mai.  iii,  17 : 

And  they  »hal  be  to  me,  iialth  the  liOrde  of  hoajite^.  In  that 
diiy  wherein  I  tihall  do  [ludgment],  a  flocke :  and  I  wyl  spara 
tliera  as  a  man  sparcth  hiii  owne  sonne  which  aanteth  him. 

In  the  year  1582  was  published  the  Anglo-'Rhemish 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  execution  of  this  version  are  to  Ije 
found  in  the  history  of  the  expulsion  of  Romanism 
from  England  in  the  reign  of  Elizalieth.  The  ver- 
sions of  the  New  Testament  previously  executed, 
from  that  of  Tyndale  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  inclusively 
~the  English  text  of  Coverdale's  Diglott  New  Tes- 
tament  excepted — had  been  made  from  the  original 
Greek;  but  the  Rhcmish  translators  took  for  their 
basis  the  Latin  Vulgate.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
which  the  Rhemish  translators  had  in  view  was  evi- 
dently to  circulate  their  doctrinal  and  controversial 
notes,  together  with  the  Scriptures  translated  b}*  them. 
Though  the  translators  desired  an}'thing  rather  than 
to  give  the  rendering  of  the  text  simply  and  fairly, 
few  passages  show  a  really  dishonest  perversion ;  yet 
very  many  passages  exhibit  a  desire  of  expressing  the 
sense  obscurely,  or  at  least  in  such  a  way  that  a  com- 
mon reader  may  find  not  a  little  difficulty  in  gathering 
from  the  words  a  definite  meaning.  However,  if  we 
take  the  whole  version,  we  shall  find  a  very  large  por- 
tion well  translated,  and  truly  exhibiting  the  sense  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  such  as  they  had  it.    Though  the 


Council  of  Trent  had  defined  the  Latin  Vulgate  to  be 
the  **  authentic"  version,  as  yet,  when  the  Rhemish 
version  was  printed,  there  had  been  no  decision  as  to 
what  copy  was  to  Ije  regarded  as  such.  The  Rhemish 
translators,  as  may  be  supposed,  do  not  exactly  agree 
with  either  the  Sixtine  published  in  1590,  or  the  Clem- 
entine edition  published  in  1592.  Sometimes  they 
have  the  reading  adopted  afterward  by  the  one,  some- 
times that  which  is  found  in  the  other.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance, 
so  long  as  they  used  the  best  readings  which  were 
within  their  reach,  in  the  absence  of  an  authentic  edi- 
tion of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  following  is  a  speci- 
men of  this  version — Heb.  xi,  4 :  * 

By  faltli  Abel  offered  a  greater  h«*te  to  God  then  Cain: 
by  which  he  obtained  testlnionle  that  he  was  limt^  God  giving 
teatlmonie  to  hia  gulft^,  and  by  it,  be  being  dead  yet  tpeak- 
eth. 

The  Romish  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
published  at  Douay,  in  two  volumes,  in  the  yean  1609 
and  1610.  The  editors  of  this  part  of  the  version  speak 
of  it  as  having  been  executed  many  years  before,  but 
that  the  poor  estate  of  the  English  Romanists,  in  their 
banishment,  hindered  its  publication,  lliey  say  that 
they  have  revised  the  version  according  to  the  Clem- 
entine edition  of  the  Vulgate,  that  thus  it  might  be 
fully  in  accordance  with  **the  authenticated  Latin.'* 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this  version  —  Gen. 
xlix,10: 

The  scepter  ahal  not  be  taken  away  from,  Tvdan,  and  a 
dvke  ovt  of  hill  thigh,  til  he  doe  oome  that  Id  to  be  sent,  and 
the  same  alial  be  the  expectation  of  th3  gentlleii. 

In  the  modern  editions  of  the  Donay  Bible  and  the 
Rhemish  Testament,  many  changes  have  been  intro- 
duced, some  of  which  approximate  to  the  authorized 
version,  while  others  are  not  improvements. 

It  is  marvellous  how  editions  of  the  Scriptures  were 
multiplied  after  the  time  of  Tyndale,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  occasional  persecutions.  Besides  alx>ut 
fourteen  editions  issued  in  Tyndale's  life-time,  eight 
or  nine  were  issued  in  the  year  of  his  death.  From 
the  death  of  Tyndale  to  the  close  of  Mary's  reign, 
1558,  no  fewer  than  fifty  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  twenty-six  of  the  entire  Bible  were  printed, 
and  from  1558  to  IGll  there  were  issued  more  tlian 
fifty  editions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Bible,  besides  separate 
books.  Of  this  number,  twent^'-one  editions  of  tho 
New  Testament  and  sixty-four  of  the  Bible  were  of  the 
Genevan  translation.  Still  the  work  of  Tyndale  forms 
substantially  the  basis  of  every  revision,  not  except- 
ing the  translation  now  in  common  use. — Bastow. 

III.  History  of  the  Ent^Uh  TroMlaJHon  now  in  com- 
mon Ute, — ^The  authorised  version  was  undertaken  at 
the  command  of  King  James  I,  in  consequence  of  sev- 
eral objections  having  been  made  by  the  Puritans  to 
the  bishops'  translation  at  the  second  day's  sitting  of 
the  conference  held  at  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 
January  16th,  1603-4.  The  method  proposed  by  tho 
king  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  new  translation 
was  thus  ?  That  the  version  should  be  made  by  some 
of  the  most  learned  men  in  lx>th  the  universities ;  tliat 
it  then  should  be  reviewed  by  certain  of  the  bish- 
ops ;  that  it  should  then  be  laid  before  the  privy 
council ;  and,  last  of  all,  be  ratified  by  royal  authorit}'. 
Accordingly,  fifty-four  men,  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished for  piety  and  learning,  wore  appointed  to  exe- 
cute this  great  work.  However,  the  list  of  persons 
actually  employed  in  the  translation  contains  only 
Jbrty^even  names.  Though  several  of  the  parsons 
thus  appointed  were  made  bishops  before  tlio  work 
was  completed,  yet,  as  none  of  them  were  so  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment,  it  would  appear  that  the 
number  needed  to  make  up  the  deficiency  * 
found  in  the  fact  of  certain  bishops  having  ' 
cially  named  as  having  the  work  in  some  r 
der  their  control.    This  view  is  not  improl 
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it  is  known  that  Bancroft,  archbishop  of  Canterbory, 
is  said  to  have  made  some  alterations  in  the  version ; 
and  Biison,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  one  of  those 
who  gave  the  work  its  final  revision.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  translators*  names,  with  the  parts  as- 
signed to  each  company  (see  Clarke's  Comment,  Gen. 
Pref.  to  O.  T. ;  Macclure,  Authora  ofEn^,  Bible,  N.  Y. 
1S63): 

1.  Ths  Pentaletieh ;  the  atory/nni  Joshua  to  the  Firtt  Book 
(Hf  the  ChronieUs  fxchmcely;  theM  ten  persona  at  Westmin- 
ster: Dr.  Andrews,  fellow  and  master  m  Pembroke  Hall,  In 
Cambridge;  then  dean  of  Wertminiiter ;  afterward  bbhop  of 
Wertminster.  Dr.  Ovbrall,  fellow  of  Trinity  Coll. ;  master 
of  Kath.  Hall,  In  Cambridge ;  then  dean  of  St  Paul's ;  after- 
ward  bliihop  of  Norwich.  Dr.  Sakavia.  Dr.  Clarkx,  fellow 
of  Christ  Coll.,  In  Cambridge;  preacher  in  Canterbury.  Dr. 
LAiFiKi.n,  fellow  of  Trin.ColL,in  Cambridge;  parson  of  St. 
Clement  Danes.  (Being  skilled  in  architecttiret  his  J  udgmeot 
was  much  relied  on  for  the  fabric  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Tem- 
ple.) Dr.  Leioii,  archdeacon  of  Middlesex;  parson  of  AU- 
Jlallowf,  Barking.  Master  Burolxt.  Mr.  Kimo.  Mr.  TnOMP- 
BON.  Mr.  Bro wxLL,  of  Cambridge ;  vicar  of  Tottenham,  near 
London. 

2.  From  the  First  of  the  CAronieles,  with  the  Rent  of  the 
Storih  and  the  Uagioijraphxu,  vtx.,  Job,  Paahne^  Proverbs, 
CanticUey  Eeeleeiaates;  the  following  eight  perscms  at  Cam- 
bridge :  Master  Edward  Livrly.  Mr.  RiOBASDeoif,  fellow  of 
Emman.  Coll.,  afterward  D.D, ;  nuwter  first  of  Peter-House 
ColL,  then  of  Trln.  ColL  Mr.  Cuadrrtom,  afterward  D.D. ; 
fellow  first  of  Christ  ColL^  then  master  of  Kmman.  Coll.    Mr. 

DiLLiKGUAM,  fellow  of  Christ  Coll. ;  beneficed  at ,  in 

Bedfordshire,  where  lie  'died,  a  single  and  a  wealthy  man. 
Mr.  Akdrrws,  afterward  D.D.,  brother  to  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  master  of  Jesus  ColL  Mr.  Harruon,  the  rev. 
vice-master  of  Trinity  Coll.  Mr.  Spaldimo,  fbllow  of  St. 
John*8  Coll.,  in  Cambridge,  and  Hebrew  professor  there.  Mr. 
BiNo,  fellow  of  Peter-House  CoU.,  in  Cambridge,  and  Hebrew 
professor  there. 

8.  The  Four  Greater  Prophele,  with  the  Lamenialkme^  and 
the  Tteeloe  Leaner  Prophets ;  these  seven  persons  at  Oxford : 
Dr.  Uardiko,  pres.  of  Magdalen  ColL  Dr.  Revnolds,  pres. 
of  Corpus  Chrlnti  ColL  Dr.  Hollakd,  rector  of  Exeter  ColL. 
and  king's  prufewor.  pr.  Kilby,  rector  of  Lincoln  Coll.,  and 
reglns  professor.  Master  Smitu,  afterward  D.D.,  and  bp.  of 
(tlouceiter.  (He  wrote  the  preface  to  the  version.)  Mr.  Brstt, 
of  a  good  family,  beneficed  at  Qainton,  in  BucUnghamshire. 
Mr.  Fairclowk. 

4.  The  Prauer  of  ManaeeeK  aiid  the  Rest,  of  the  Apoer^ha ; 
the  following  reven  at  Cambridge :  Dr.  Dufobt,  prebend  of 
I3y,  and  master  of  Jeans  Coll.  Dr.  Braintiiwait,  first  mas- 
ter of  Kmmanuel  Coll.,  then  master  of  GonvU  and  Caius  Coll. 
Dr.  R.VDOf.YFrR,  one  of  the  senior  fellows  of  Trinity  ColL 
Master  Ward,  of  Emman.  ColL,  afterward  D.D. ;  master  of 
Sidney  ColL,  and  Margaret  professor.  Mr.  Downs*  fellow  of 
St.  John's  ColL,  and  Greek  professor.  Mr.  Botce,  fellow  of 
St  John's  ColL,  prebend  of  Ely,  parson  of  Box  worth,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Mr.  Ward,  regal,  afterward  D.D.,  prebend  of 
Chichester,  rector  of  BUhop-Waltham,  in  Hampabire. 

6.  The  Four  Gonpfltt^  Acts  of  the  Apottlee^  Apociljipst; 
these  eight  at  Oxford:  Dr.  Ravis,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  af- 
terward bp.  of  London.  Dr.  Abuott,  master  of  University 
ColL,  afterward  archbp.  of  Canterbury.  Mr.  Erdrb.  Mr. 
TuoMBON.  Mr.  Savill.  Dr.  Prryn.  Dr.  Bavrns.  Mr. 
Harmrr. 

0.  The  Epf sties  of  St.  PauU  and  the  Canonieal  EjrUtles; 
t'lese  seven  at  Westminster:  Dr.  Barlowr,  of  Trinity  ColL, 
in  Cambridge,  dean  of  Chester,  afterward  bishcq}  of  linooln. 
Dr.  Hdtcuknson.  Dr.  SrxMORR.  Mr.  Fxmtom.  Mr.  Rabdxt. 
Mr.  SANDERSOif.    Mr.  Daxins. 

The  following  instructions  were  drawn  np  for  their 
proceedings : 

1.  *■*  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the 
original  will  permit.** 

2.  ^^  The  names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writer?,  with 
the  other  names  in  the  text,  to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be, 
according  as  they  are  vulgarly  used.** 

8.  ^*  The  old  ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  as  the  word 
church  not  to  be  translated  congregation.*' 

4  *^  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be 
kept  which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  emi- 
nent fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and 
the  analogy  of  faith." 

6.  ^^The  division  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at 
all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if  necessity  so  require.** 

6.  *^  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the 
explanation  of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  words^  which  cannot, 
without  some  circumlocution,  so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expreased 
In  the  text.** 

7.  ^*  Such  quotations  of  places  to  be  marginally  set  down  as 
shall  serve  for  the  fit  referenoei  of  one  Scripture  to  another.** 

8.  ^*  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the 
Mme  chapter  or  chapters ;  and  having  translated  or  amended 
them  severally  by  liimtielf,  where  he  think  good,  all  to  meet 
together,  to  confer  whnt  they  have  done,  and  agree  for  their 
part  what  shall  stand.'* 


0.  "  As  any  one  company  lias  despatched  any  one  book  la 
this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  re^t,  to  bo  conddered 
of  seriously  and  Judiciously ;  for  his  majesty  is  very  careful  in 
this  point." 

10.  ^^  If  any  company,  upon  the  review  of  tlie  book  so  sent, 
shall  doubt  or  differ  upon  any  places,  to  send  them  word 
thereof  to  note  the  plaoe.<s  Rod  th«re\rltlial  to  send  their  rea- 
sons; to  which  if  they  consent  not,  the  diffen^nce  to  be  com- 
pounded at  the  general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief 
persons  of  each  company,  at  the  end  of  the  work." 

11.  **  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  U  doubted  of,  let- 
ters to  be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the 
land  for  his  Judgment  in  such  a  place.** 

12.  **  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every  bishop  to  the  rest  of  his 
clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  translation  In  hand,  and  to 
move  and  charge  as  many  as,  being  skilful  In  the  tongiiea, 
have  taken  pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  their  partlctdar  ob. 
servations  to  tlie  company,  either  at  Westminster,  Cambridge, 
or  Oxford,  according  as  It  was  directed  before  in  the  king*a 
letter  to  the  archbishop.*' 

IS.  ^^Tlie  directors  in  each  company  to  be  the  deans  oC 
Westminster  and  Chester  fur  Westminster,  and  the  klne'a 
professors  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  two  Universities.*' 

14.  ^^  These  translatiims  to  be  used  whoi  they  agree  better 
with  the  text  than  the  Bishops*  Bible,  via.,  Tyndale*s,  Cover 
dale's,  Matthew's,  Whitchurch's,  Geneva." 

To  these  the  following  rule  was  added : 

15.  ^*  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioood,  three  or 
four  of  the  m<Mt  ancient  and  grave  divines  In  either  of  the 
I'niversities,  not  employed  In  translating,  to  be  asclgned  by 
tlie  vice-chancellor,  upon  conference  with  the  rest  of  the  heade, 
to  be  overseers  of  the  translation,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek, 
for  the  betterobeervation  of  the  4tJi  rule  above  specified.** 

According  to  these  regulations,  each  book  passed 
the  scrutiny  of  all  the  translators  successively.  In 
the  first  instance,  each  individual  translated  every 
book  which  was  allotted  to  his  division.  Secondly, 
the  readings  to  be  adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the 
whole  of  that  company  assembled  together,  at  which 
meeting  each  translator  must  have  been  solely  occn^ 
pied  by  his  own  version.  The  book  thus  finished  was 
sent  to  each  of  the  other  companies  to  be  again  exam- 
ined ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  probably  was,  as  Sel- 
den  informs  us,  that  **one  read  the  translation,  the 
rest  holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible,  either  of  the 
learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  If 
they  found  any  fault,  they  spoke ;  if  not,  he  read  on." 
In  this  way  every  precaution  was  taken  to  secure  a 
faithftil  translation,  as  the  whole  Bible  underwent  at 
least  six  different  revisions  b}'  the  most  learned  men 
in  the  kingdom.  The  translation  was  commenced  In 
the  spring  of  1607,  and  occupied  about  three  years,  and 
the  revision  of  it  occupied  about  three  quarters  of  a 
year  more.  It  was  printed  in  Gothic  letter,  and  first 
published  in  folio  in  1611,  with  the  title,  "  The  Holy 
Bible  Conteyning  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  New: 
Newly  translated  out  of  the  originall  Tongues :  And 
with  the  former  translations  diligentlj'  compared  and 
reuised  by  his  Maiesties  speciall  Comandement.  Ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  Churches."  The  expense  of  this 
translation  appears  not  to  have  been  borne  by  the 
king,  nor  by  any  government  commission,  but  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  b}'  Mr.  Barker. 

IV.  Critical  Estimate  of  the  Authorized  Vernon, — It 
has  often  been  affirmed  that  **  King  James's  Bible  is 
in  no  part  a  new  translation  taken  directly  fh>m  the 
originals,  but  that  it  is  merely  a  revision  of  the  earlier 
English  versions,  and  compared  with  various  Conti- 
nental translations."  These  remarks  are  not  strictly 
correct.  The  translators  themselves  give  us  a  correct 
view  of  the  nature  of  their  work.  In  their  dedication 
'  to  King  James,  they  observe,  "  Tour  highness,  out  of 
deep  Judgment,  apprehended  how  convenient  it  was 
that,  out  of  the  originnl  tonffuea,  together  with  compar- 
ing of  the  labors,  both  In  our  own  and  other  foreign 
languages,  of  many  worthy  men  who  went  before  ng, 
there  should  be  one  more  exact  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  Into  the  English  ton^ie.*'  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  they  closely  followed  the 
Septnagint  and  Vulgate  in  their  emendations  of  pre- 
vious English  translations  to  suit  the  originals.  As 
King  James's  version  has  been  as  extravagantly  eulo- 
gized by  some  as  it  has  been  unduly  decried  by  tj/dy- 
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era,  it  will  be  well  calmly  and  briefly  to  consider  its 
merits  as  well  as  its  faults. 

The  most  pxvminent  perhaps  among  its  exedkneei 
is  its  simple,  pure,  and  nervous  style.  Its  words  are 
usually  chosen  from  the  old  and  more  expressive  Saxon 
element.  It  b  this  feature,  no  doubt^  that  has  so  en- 
deared it  to  the  popular  heart,  and  which  gives  it  a 
charm  to  the  youngest  reader.  There  are  some  no- 
ticeable exceptions  to  this  remark,  however,  for  it 
sometimes  uses  Latin  terms  when  Saxon  were  at  hand, 
e.  g.  "cogitation"  for  ikoughii  "illuminate**  for  «i- 
ligUttied;  "matrix"  for  voomb;  " prognosticator**  for 
fareldkr;  **terrestriar*  for  earthly;  "vocation**  for 
calling^  etc.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  both  passages 
(Matt,  vi,  18;  Luke  xi,  4),  our  translators  employ 
"  temptation**  instead  of  trial.  Another  marked  ex- 
cellence that  has  usually  been  attributed  to  the  Auth. 
Vers,  is  its  general  accuracy  and  fidelity  to  tho  orig- 
inal. In  this  respect  it  compares  to  great  advantage 
with  the  Septuagint,  which  not  only  very  often  misses 
or  misconstrues  the  entire  drift  of  a  clause,  but  some- 
times interpolates  words  and  whole  verses  from  apoc- 
ryphal sources ;  and  also  with  the  Vulgate  and  other 
ancient  versions,  which,  if  they  do  not,  like  the  Tar- 
gums,  run  into  paraphrase,  yet  are  very  often  mbled 
into  fiinciful  and  erroneous  interpretations.  To  this 
commendation,  however,  there  must,  in  candor  and 
truth,  be  made  very  large  drawbacks  in  many  indi- 
vidual renderings  of  the  A.  V.,  and  even  in  whole 
classes  of  renderings.  Not  only  were  the  sciences  of 
sacred  philology,  and  cispecially  of  Biblical  geography 
and  antiquities,  in  too  crude  a  state  to  enable  the  trans- 
lators to  fix  the  exact  meaning  of  obscure  and  doubt- 
ful terms  with  precision,  but  the^'  have  totally  ignored 
the  diction,  style,  and  arrangement  of  the  poetic  por- 
tions, especially  the  laws  of  paralldism  (q.  v.),  re- 
ducing poetry  to  prose,  and  transposing  the  words  in 
the  clauses  arbitrarily  and  without  reference  to  the 
original.  They  habitually  neglect  the  import  of  moods 
and  tenses,  especially  in  the  Hebrew  (constantly  ren- 
dering the  j>rcr/er  orjklttre  by  the  present  or  indefinite 
past,  or  the  reverse),  and  they  constantly  lose  the  true 
force  of  particles  and  the  nice  shades  of  meaning  in  the 
prepositions,  the  article,  and  syntactical  construction. 
Occasionally  they  are  very  happy  in  their  renderings, 
but  there  is  scarcely  a  verse,  especially  in  the  moro 
highly-wrought  and  terse  utterances  of  the  O.  T.,  that 
is  not  marred  or  obscured  by  some  loose  or  incorrect 
expression.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  one  half  of 
modem  popular  commentaries  is  taken  up  with  the 
correction  of  errors  and  the  solution  of  difficulties, 
which  a  close,  idiomatic,  lucid,  and  judicious  transla- 
tion would  at  once  have  dissipated.  It  is  true,  few 
if  any  who  have  tried  their  hand  at  improved  versions 
have  succeeded  any  better ;  but  this  has  usually  been 
either  because  they  were  incompetent  persons,  or  by 
reason  of  some  dogmatic  aim  they  had  in  view.  Schol- 
ara  who  have  been  otherwise  qualified  have  not  them- 
selves sufficiently  appreciated  the  poetic  element  per- 
vading the  Hebrew  writings,  or  they  have  overdone 
the  task  by  embellishing  rather  than  following  the 
t«xt. 

Among  the  moro  obvious  blemishes  of  the  A.  Y.  are 
its  obsolete  and  indelicate  phrases,  its  arbitrary  and 
often  absurd,  always  confusing,  subdivision  into  chap- 
ten  and  verses,  and  its  inexact  and  defective  mode  of 
punctuation.  These  are  so  objectionable,  that,  but  for 
the  attachment  which  long  and  early  association  pro- 
duces for  the  version,  it  would  often  be  laid  aside  for 
any  other  which  avoided  these  faults.  From  these 
causes  alone  the  Song  of  Solomon  has  been  practically 
discarded  from  both  public  and  private  reading,  and 
many  parts  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  safely  ventured 
vpon  in  a  promiscuous  company.  The  difficulty,  it  is 
true,  sometimes  lies  in  the  passage  itself,  but  there  are 
Tory  few  instances  where  such  phraseology  might  not 
properly  be  employed  aa  would  obviate  all  embarrass- 
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ment.  If  any  other  book  were  as  badly  edited  aa  om 
common  Bibles,  it  would  have  provoked  severe  liter- 
ary" animadvenion.  But  the  inherent  interest  of  the 
volume,  the  ineflTaceable  beauty  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  irrepressible  force  of  its  teachings  break  through 
every  disguise,  and  command  the  attention  of  all  minds 
and  hearts. 

Among  the  lesser  failings  of  the  Auth.  Version  may 
be  mentioned  its  frequent  renderings  of  the  same  word 
or  phrase  in  the  original  by  various  terms  or  express 
sions.  This  want  of  uniformity  (which  those  who  use 
this  Cyclopaedia  will  conthiually  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve) was  the  result,  probably,  in  part  at  least,  of  tho 
execution  of  the  translation  by  various  parties.  In 
proper  names  and  technical  terms,  the  identification 
not  unf^uently  becomes  impossible  to  ordinary  read- 
ers. Other  infelicities  seem  to  have  been,  in  part  at 
least,  the  result  of  king  Jame8*s  restrictive  rules. 

Wo  cannot  conclude  this  criticism,  which  may  ap- 
pear hanh  to  those  who  have  not  minutely  investigated 
th^  matter,  without  expressing  the  hope  that  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  thorough  revision  on  liberal 
principles  will  be  made  of  the  common  version  by  a 
committee  of  learned  men  chosen  fhtm  all  evangelical 
denominations ;  or,  what  would  perhaps  be  still  more 
satisfactory,  a  new  translation  be  put  forth  under  the 
auspices  of  such  an  authority,  and  then  left  to  secure 
its  acceptance  for  critical  purposes  by  its  intrinsic 
merits.  However  excellent,  it  could  not  be  expected 
to  supersede  the  extensively  circulated  and  fiimiliar 
version  for  general  use.    See  Versions  (of  (he  Bible"). 

V.  SUmdard  English  Bibles,—!,  The  Original  Edu- 
turn. — ^This,  as  stated  above,  was  published  in  the  year 
1611,  the  translation  having  been  commenced  in  1604. 
The  probability  is  that  the  translation  was  finished  in 
1606,  at  the  latest,  leaving  the  unnecessarily  long 
time  of  three  yean  occupied  in  printing ;  but  the  rea* 
sons  for  this  delay  are  not  now  known. 

The  volume  is  a  stately  folio,  each  page  measuring 
14^  inches  by  8},  exclusive  of  margin.  Two  columns 
of  text  are  on  each  page,  each  having  59  lines  when 
full,  and  two  marginal  columns.  The  text  is  printed 
from  an  uncommonly  heavy  and  noble  Old-English 
type — "  great  primer**  in  size,  reduced  by  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  paper  to  nearly  "two-line  brevier.**  The 
hoid-lines  of  the  pages  are  in  a  very  large  Roman  let- 
ter, three  quarten  of  an  inch  deep.  Each  chapter 
commences  with  an  engraved  initial,  about  an  inch 
square ;  and  each  book  with  one  yet  larger,  often  2} 
inches  square.  In  addition,  engraved  ornaments  are 
at  the  beginning  of  every  book,  and  the  title-page 
consists  of  a  heavy  engraved  border,  having  a  very 
little  place  for  letter-press.  The  effect  of  this  display, 
however,  is  somewhat  reduced  when  we  learn  that 
none  of  these  embellishments  were  provided  expressly 
for  this  Bible,  but  that  they  had  all  appeared  in  pre- 
vious editions  of  other  translations.  One  or  two  of 
the  large  initials,  indeed,  were  engraved  for  an  edition 
of  Ovid.  The  parts  usually  printed  in  italic,  as  the 
heading^  and  supplied  words,  are  in  Roman. 

The  volume  contains,  besides  the  text  and  Apocry- 
pha (this  latter  being  printed  from  the  same  type  as 
the  rest  of  the  book),  the  Address  to  the  Reader,  a  very 
valuable  document,  which,  most  unfortunately,  is  now 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of;  the  Dedication  "  to  the 
most  high  and  mighty  Prince  James,**  which  is  just 
as  worthless  as  the  other  is  valuable,  and  is  neverthe- 
less printed  in  all  English  Bibles  to  this  day ;  Speed's 
Genealogies,  covering  84  pages,  very  intricate,  pro- 
found, ingenious,  and  dry ;  and,  apparently,  a  Ca1en« 
dar,  though  copies  containing  this  last  are  very  rare. 
The  pages  are  not  numbered,  but  the  signatures,  or 
printer's  guide-letters,  placed  at  the  foot  of  certain 
pages,  run  up  in  the  Apocrypha  to  Ccccc,  which  is 
equal,  counting  by  sixes,  to  1SG8  pages,  and  in  the 
New  Teptament  to  Aa,  which  counts  800  more.  Tills 
coven  the  text  only. 
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The  spelling  and  pnnctaation  are  yeiy  inegnlar,  as  in 
all  books  of  the  time.  The  following  two  verses,  taken 
at  random,  will  be  a  sufficient  example — Hatt  ix,  1, 2 : 

xXNd  bee  entred  into  a  f  hip,  and  pafled  ouer,  and  came  into 
his  owne  atie. 

a  And  behold  ,  they  brought  to  him  a  roan  ficke  of  the  pal- 
fie.  lyiiu;  on  a  bed  :  and  Ie(us  feeine  their  £uth ,  iaid  vnto  the 
ficke  ofthe  palfie,  Sonne,  be  of  good  cheere,  thy  finnes  be  for- 
giuen  thee. 

There  are  also  many  typographical  errors — ^more,  in- 
deed, than  would  be  borne  with  in  any  Bible  printed 
now.  The  most  striking  is  in  Exodus  xiv,  10,  which 
reads  thus,  modernizing  the  spelling : 

10  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the  children  of  Israel  lift 
up  their  eyes,  and  behold,  the  Egyptians  marched  after  them, 
and  they  were  sore  afraid :  and  the  children  of  Israel  lift  up 
their  eyex,  and  bdiold,  the  Egyptians  marched  after  them, 
and  they  were  sore  afraid :  and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  out 
imto  the  Lord. 

Other  notable  errors  are  in  Lev.  xiil,  56,  *'  the  plain 
be  somewhat  dark,'*  where  we  must  read, "  the  plague 
be  somewhat  dark ;"  Lev.  xvii,  14, "  Te  shall  not  eat 
the  blood,"  for  '*  Ye  shall  eat  ;'*  Jer.  zxii,  8,  **  deUver 
the  spoiler,"  instead  of  ''deliver  the  spoiled ;"  Eaek. 
xxiv,  7,  *  *ponred  it  upon  the  ground,"  for ' '  not  upon ;" 
Hosea  vi,  5, "  shewed  them,"  for  "  hewed  them ;"  and 
many  others.    These,  however,  were  soon  corrected. 

Notwithstanding  that  by  the  king's  command  mar- 
ginal notes  were  not  to  l>e  affixed,  some  were  found 
indispensable.  For  instance,  at  Matt,  xxii,  2,  we  have 
the  note,  *'  The  Roman  penny  is  the  eighth  part  of  an 
ounce,  which,  after  five  shillings  the  ounce,  is  sevens 
pence  halfpenny."  Others  of  this  class  are  found.  In 
other  places,  the  translators  did  not  even  avoid  critical 
notes.  Baruch  i,  10,  at  **  prepare  ye  manna,"  has 
''Gr.  corruptly  for  mincha,  that  is,  a  meat-offering." 
Others  of  these  notes  might  be  pointed. out;  but,  as  a 
general  thing,  these  would  be  quite  as  well  omitted,  as 
they  now  generally  are.  The  number  of  marginal  ref- 
erences is  very  small— only  8980,  including  the  Apocry- 
pha. At  present  the  best  Bibles,  without  the  Apocry- 
pha, have  over  seventy  thousand.  Bagster's  Com- 
prehensive Bible  claims  to  have  ''nearly  half  a  mil- 
Bon,"  which,  we  opine,  is  incorrect. 

The  translators'  manuscript  has  been  lost.  Accord- 
ing to  a  pamphlet  published  in  1660,  it  was,  five  years 
previously,  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  printers. 
It  has  not  since  been  heard  of.  The  manuscript  of 
the  Translators'  Address  to  the  Reader  is  said  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Librar}',  Oxford.  Copies  of 
this  edition  are  now  pretty  scarce.  The  commonest 
loss,  as  with  other  books,  is  of  title-pages. 

Much  care  is  necessary  to  identify  an  imperfect 
copy  of  this  edition,  for  a  second  was  printed  in  1611, 
and  others  in  1618, 1617, 1634,  and  1640,  ftx)m  the  same 
type,  and  running  page  for  page.  Each  edition  pre- 
sents typographical  errors  peculiar  to  itself.  The  only 
clew  we  have  here  space  to  g^ve  is,  that  the  tifo  edi- 
tions of  1611  are  the  only  ones  in  wliich  the  signatures 
recommence  with  the  New  Testament,  and  the  second 
of  that  year  has  the  before-mentioned  errors  corrected. 
Many  bad  ones,  however,  are  found  in  it,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  enumeration  of  "1  Corinthians"  and 
"2  Corinthians"  in  the  list  ofthe  books  ofthe  Old  Tes- 
tament instead  of  Chronicles.  In  1838  a  reprint  of 
this  first  edition,  page  for  page,  but  in  Roman  letter, 
was  made  at  Oxford,  so  exact  as  to  follow  even  the 
most  obvious  typographical  errors,  and  showing  the 
ancient  spelling  throughout.  Bagster's  EngUsh  Jlexa' 
pla  also  contains  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  print- 
ed verbatim  from  this  edition;  and  where  the  book 
itself  is  unattainable,  these  are  perhaps  the  best  sub- 
stitutes for  those  who,  for  any  reason,  require  to  go 
behind  the  Bibles  now  in  use, 

A  close  scrutiny  of  the  volume  reveals  indisputably 
the  facts  that  no  member  ofthe  original  companies  of 
translators  took  cognizance  of  the  volume  as  it  passed 
through  the  press,  but  that  the  printer  was  depended  I 


on  to  secure  accuracy ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
lapse  of  three,  perhaps  four  years  between  the  comple- 
tion of  the  translation  and  its  publication,  it  wa^  ran 
through  the  press  with  great  haste.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  fh)m  1600  to  1670  the  British  press  was  at 
its  lowest  point  in  improvement,  and  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  chances  of  obtaining  correct  Bibles  at 
first,  or  subsequently,  were  very  small.  Upon  its  pub- 
lication, editions  were  very  rapidly  multiplied.  £ach 
new  one  partly  copied  and  partly  corrected  the  errors 
of  its  exemplar;  but  each,  to  some  extent,  created 
new  errors  of  its  own,  to  be  in  like  manner  perpetna- 
ted.  In  1688,  for  instance,  a  Cambridge  Bible  printed 
"ye"  for  "we"  in  Acts  vi,  8,  thus  throwing  the  ap- 
pointment  of  deacons  into  the  hands  of  the  laity  rather 
than  the  apostles;  and  this  error  continued  down  to 
1691.  It  has  been  insinuated  that  the  Independents 
made  this  change  intentionally;  D'Israeli,  indeed,  goes 
so  far  as  to  charge  Field,  the  king's  printer,  with  re- 
ceiving a  present  of  £1600  to  make  it;  and  only  the 
fact  of  its  being  first  found  in  a  Cambridge  University 
edition  disproves  the  statement.  Many  other  errata, 
curious,  whimsical,  absurd,  and  shocking  by  turns, 
might  be  brought  up  ttom  Bibles  of  the  period,  each 
as,  for  a  few  instances, "  I  pray  God  it  may  be  laid  to 
their  charge,"  2  Tim.  iv,  16,  in  1618;  "Thou  shalt 
commit  adultery,"  in  1682;  "the  unrighteous  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  1  Cor.  vi,  9,  in  1658.  In 
each  of  these  cases  "  not"  is  omitted ;  but  often  words 
are  transposed  or  changed,  and  the  quarto  of  1618 
leaves  two  verses  entirely  out.  The  first  attempt  at 
correcting  these  errors  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
a  Dr.  Scattergood  about  1680.  From  a  collation  of 
various  old  Bibles,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  did  but  little.  The  next  notable  edition  was  that 
of  Archbishop  Tenison,  1701.  This  was  intended  for  a 
standard,  but  unluckily  was  so  full  of  typogrsphica] 
errors  that  a  complaint  was  entered  against  the  print« 
ers  by  Convocation. 

2.  Blayney^s  £(fi/»o».— Sufficient  care  not  being  yet 
taken.  King  George  I,  in  1724,  directed  that  the  per- 
sons licensed  to  print  the  Bible — ^for  in  England,  for 
the  sake  of  insuring  accuracy  as  far  as  possible,  the 
book  can  only  be  printed  by  the  universities,  the  king'a 
printers,  and  persons  by  them  licensed — should  em- 
ploy such  correctors  of  the  press,  and  pay  them  such 
salaries  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of 
London  should  approve.  Errors,  however,  most  per- 
tinaciously crept  in,  and  at  length  the  University  of 
Oxford  employed  Dr.  Blayney  to  revise  the  English 
Bible  and  correct  it  throughout.  His  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1769.  It  was  issued  in  two  forms,  folio  and 
quarto,  the  former  being  claimed  to  be  the  most  cor- 
rect. His  collation  was  made  by  comparing  through- 
out the  edition  of  1611  (but  which  one  cannot  now  be 
known,  for  it  has  only  recently  been  settled  that  two 
editions  were  published  in  that  year),  that  of  1701, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  for  its  incorrect- 
ness, and  two  recent  Cambridge  copies.  From  these 
somewhat  unpromising  materials  he  clahns  to  have 
reformed  the  text  "  to  such  a  standard  of  purity  as,  it 
is  presumed,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  edition 
hitherto  extant."  How  far  this  is  the  case  will  be 
seen  by-and-by.  Besides  this,  the  punctuation  was 
revised  throughout  "with  a  view  to  preserve  the  tme 
sense ;"  upon  comparison  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  many  alterations  were  made  in  the  words 
printed  in  italic ;  "  considerable  alterations"  were 
made  in  the  "  heads  or  contents  prefixed  to  tho  chap- 
ters ;"  many  proper  names  were  translated  in  the  mar- 
gin, where  the  narrative  contained  an  allusion  to  their 
meaning  (this  should  have  been  done  fully) ;  the  chro- 
nology, which  was  first  added  in  1680,  was  rectified ; 
and  the  marginal  references  were  compared  and  cor« 
rected  throughout,  besides  having  80,495  new  ones 
added. 

Dr.  Blayney  makes  an  accidental  admission,  tMiding 
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to  lower  confidence  in  the  book,  that  two  proofs  were 
readf  "and,  generally  speaking,  the  third  likewise," 
which  is  qnite  insufficient  for  a  standard  edition  of 
any  work,  or  even  an  ordinary  edition  of  the  Bible. 
Four  proofs  are  the  least  allowable  on  each  a  work. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  afterward  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen typographical  errors  were  discovered  in  it.  The 
most  important  is  in  Bev.  zviii,  22,  which  in  the  quar- 
to copy  reads : 

22  And  the  Toioe  of  harpers,  and  musidaiia,  and  of  pipers, 
and  tnunpetefB,  ahall  be  beard  no  more  hi  thee;  and  the 
sound  of  a  milstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee ; 

Reference  to  a  correct  Bible  will  show  that  the  fol- 
lowing words  are  omitted:  ** at  all  in  thee;  and  no 
craftsman,  of  whatsoever  craft  he  be,  shall  be  found 
any  more."    But,  saying  nothing  of  accidental  errws 
like  this,  there  is  yet  abundant  ground  for  complaint 
against  the  text  for  incorrectness.     In  Joshua  iii,  12, 
all  previous  editions  had  read  **  Take  ye  twelve  men ;" 
it  appears  here,  to  the  confusion  of  the  grammar, 
**Take  you  twelve  men."     In  Joshua  xi,  19,  ^'unto 
my  place"  is  changed  to  *'into  my  place ;"  and,  so  far 
as  there  is  a  difference  in  the  sense,  the  change  is  in- 
correct.    But  these  errors,  though  utterly  out  of  place 
in  a  standard  Bible,  are  venial  by  the  side  of  others. 
In  Judges  xi,  7,  all  editions  before,  and  most  after, 
read  **  the  elders  of  Gilead ;"  he  has,  *'  the  children  of 
Gilead."     In  Psalm  xxiv,  8,  instead  of  **  and  who 
shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?"  he  introduced  **or 
who  shall  stand."     In  Psalm  cvii,  16,  he,  followed 
only  by  editions  copied  from  him,  reads  **  for  he  hath 
broken  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  the  gates  of  iron  in 
sunder,"  the  true  reading  being  "bars  of  iron."     In 
Psalm  cxv,  3,  he  is  the  first  to  read  "whatsoever  he 
hath  pleased,"  the  inserted  "hath"  being  quite  super- 
fluous.    His  is  the  only  edition  we  have  met  with 
which  reads,  in  Isaiah  xlvii,  9,  "  But  these  two  things 
which  shall  come  in  a  moment."     Most  important  is 
the  change  he  introduced  into  Matt,  xvi,  16,  where  he 
reads  *'Thou  art  the  Christ"  instead  of  "Thou  art 
Christ."     In  this  edition  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  in 
2  Cor.  xii,  2,  "  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  about  fourteen 
years  agp"  instead  of  **  above."     In  1  John  i,  4,  the 
reading  "our  joy"  for  "your  joy,"  though  often  met 
with  now,  is  only  an  error  first  made  in  this  edition. 
In  punctuation,  too,  Blayney  did  but  little  better. 
There  are  few  places  where  he  for  the  first  time  mis- 
pointed  a  verse,  but  he  has  perpetuated  many  errors. 
In  Deut.  ix,  3,  the  original,  and  all  down  to  his  time, 
are  pointed  substantially  thus :  "  The  Lord  thy  God  is 
he  which  goeth  over  before  thee  as  a  consuming  fire : 
he  shall  destroy  them,"  etc. ;  but  the  sense  is  entirely 
changed  by  putting  the  colon  after  "thee,"  and  no 
point  at  "fire."     In  Acts  xxvii,  18,  the  translators 
placed  the  comma  after  "day,"  but  he  perpetuated 
the  mistake'of  placing  it  after  "tempest,"  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  make  the  mariners  endure  an  exceeding 
storm  for  twenty-four  hours  before  they  lightened  the 
ship.     In  Heb.  x,  12,  the  sense  is  entirely  lost  by 
placing  the  comma  after  "sins"  instead  of  at  "for- 
ever; "  according  to  the  translators.    Other  typograph- 
ical erron  remained  uncorrected.     For  instance,  the 
marginal  reading  of  Jonah  iv,  6,  is  the  meaningless 
"  palmcrist."    In  1  Tim.  ii,  9,  Blayney  reads  "  shame- 
fincedness"  instead  of  "shamefastness,"  a  word  of  an 
entirely  different  meaning ;  and  this  error,  unfortu- 
nately, has  been  continued  to  our  day.     In  the  same 
text  he  perpetuated  the  nonsensical  corruption  "  broid- 
ered;"  and  in  1  Tim.  iv,  16,  he  continues  the  error 
made  a  century  before  of  "  thy  doctrine"  for  "  the  doc- 
trine."    He  is  £eiulty  in  a  critical  point :  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  Lord"  and  "  Lord."    The  word  seems 
to  be  uniformly  printed  "  Lord"  with  him ;  certainly 
in  every  case  we  have  noticed,  including  many  where 
the  Hebrew  is  Adonai,     On  the  other  hand,  Blayney 
did  some  good  things.     He  changed  the  ol)8olete 
^aith"  into  "since"  in  two  places,  though  he  left  it 


unchanged  in  two  others :  £zek.  xxxv,  6,  and  the 
heading  to  Rom.  v.  In  a  few  cases  in  which  "mo" 
had  remained  unaltered  to  his  time,  he  changed  it  to 
"more."  He.  changed  "fet,"  taken  as  a  preterite, 
into  "fetched;"  as  a  verb  present  it  had  been  altered 
before.  He  attempted,  too,  to  change  "  glister,"  but, 
as  with  "  sith,"  only  partially.  Had  he  carried  out 
his  plan  pf  translating  significant  proper  names,  he 
would  have  conferred  a  great  benefit  on  his  readers ; 
but  here  again  he  stopped  half  way. 

The  quarto  edition,  the  one  here  referred  to,  is  in 
three  volumes,  containing  respectively  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament.  It 
contains  no  special  preface,  or  mention  of  its  peculiari- 
ties on  the  title-page  or  elsewhere,  but  is  simply  dated 
"  Oxford :  Printed  by  T.  Wright  and  W.  GiU,  printers 
to  the  University."    It  was  published  at  four  guineas. 

The  Univewity  of  Oxford  paid  Dr.  BUyney  X6000 
for  his  labor  in  revising  the  Bible.  They  thereupon 
concluded  that  they  had  an  available  standard,  and  in- 
continently adopted  it.  The  other  privileged  presses 
followed.  But  very  soon  his  erron,  one  by  one,  came 
to  light;  some  were  corrected  at  one  press,  some  at 
another;  just  as  had  been  the  case  before,  passages 
really  correct  wero  changed  in  ignorance,  and  the  up- 
shot of  it  all  was,  that  in  a  very  few  yean  there  was 
no  standard  again. 

In  1804  the  British  and  Foraign  Bible  Society  was 
formed,  and  proceeded  to  work  on  the  principle  of 
buying  the  cheapest  Bibles  it  could  and  trusting  to 
the  printen  for  accuracy.  The  American  Revolution 
had  erected  a  new  Bible-reading  nation;  an  effort 
made  in  its  first  Congress  to  restrict  the  printing  of 
the  book  to  licensed  houses  was  cut  short  by  the  fint 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  the  book  was 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  trade  at  large,  with  any- 
thing but  a  beneficial  effect  on  its  general  integrity. 
To  crown  all,  the  English  printers  became  careless  in 
supplying  the  foreign  market.  Charles  Knight  tells 
us  of  a  Bible  so  full  of  typographical  erron  that  its 
printen  dare  not  publish  it  in  England,  and  he  was 
assured  "  we  had  to  send  the  whole  edition  to  Amer- 
ica!" 

The  editions  of  1806  and  1813,  though  adopted  as 
standards  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  were 
but  careftil  reprints  of  Blayney  without  further  edi- 
torial care. 

8.  The  American  Bibie  Sodet/t  iferijioa.— This  so- 
ciety was  formed  in  1816,  and  proceeded  to  print  its 
own  Bibles,  thus  making  itself  responsible  for  their 
correctness.  For  the  first  thirty  yean  it  seems  to  have 
followed  almost  any  respectable  copy  that  came  to 
hand,  disregarding  discrepancies.  But  in  so  many 
editions  as  were  now  produced  in  England  and  here, 
these  dififerences  were  constantly  increasing  in  num- 
ber. They  were  chiefly  in  punctuation,  the  use  of 
capitals  and  italics,  and  such  mhior  points.  At  length, 
in  1847,  these  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  proof-readen  of  the  Society  really  did  not  know 
what  to  follow.  The  matter  was  now  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Managen  of  the  Society,  and  in  February, 
1848,  they  resolved  to  have  a  thorough  collation  of 
the  English  Bible  made,  and  appointed  Rev.  J.  W. 
McLane,  D.D.,  of  the  (New -School)  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.,  to  proceed  with  it 
Accordingly,  recent  copies  from  the  four  "standard" 
British  houses  were  obtained,  an  American  Bible  So- 
ciety's copy  was  the  fifth,  and  the  edition  of  1611  the 
sixth.  Blayney  was  ignored.  These  were  carefully 
compared  throughout ;  every  variation,  no  matter  how 
minute,  noted ;  and  this  comparison  furnished  the  data 
whence  to  prepare  the  text  of  a  future  edition.  The 
number  of  variations  found  was  about  twenty-four 
thousand.    The  A pocrypha  formed  no  part  of  the  work. 

The  rules  governing  the  formation  of  this  standard 
te^t  wero  simple.  The  reading  of  a  majority  of  the 
copies  was  to  be  followed;  when  the  three  English 
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copies  agreed  as  to  the  use  of  the  hyphen,  their  usage 
was  to  be  accepted.  In  other  matters,  where  each 
copy  was  inconsistent  with  itself,  a  system  was  agreed 
on.  For  instance,  each  copy  had  in  one  pUuse  "  a  high- 
way"," in  another  **  an  highway.*'  So,  too,  eyery  copy 
had  sometimes  **a  husband"  and  '^an  husband,"  "a 
hole*'  and  ''an  hole,"  ««ahiU"  and  "an  hill,"  "a 
hammer"  and  *'an  hammer,"  and  so  on.  Hera  the 
strict  grammatical  rule  was  enforced.  The  distinction 
between  "O"  and  ''Oh,"  which  had  been  lost  sight 
of,  was  brought  out,  either  form  being  used,  as  the 
sense  of  the  passage  required.  In  capital  letters  the 
words  "Spirit"  and  "Scripture"  were  found  very  ir- 
regular ;  tiie  first  was  made  to  be  capital  when  refer- 
ring to  the  Spirit  of  (vod,  not  elsewhere ;  the  second, 
when  referring  to  the  whole  volume.  Some  spellings, 
now  obsolete,  were  reformed,  as  "spunge,"  "sope," 


"cuckow,"    "plaister," 


"  nisor," 


"  morter, 


>>  it 


as- 


swaged,"  and  others;  and,  what  was  of  mora  import* 
ance,  some  names  of  Old-Testiunent  characters  given 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  there  spelled  according  to 
the  Greek,  were  changed  to  the  ordinary  Old-Testa- 
ment spelling.  Thus  "  Juda"  was  changed  to  "  Ju- 
dah,"  because  it  was  already  spelled  so  in  the  Old 
Testament;  "Gedeon"  to  "Gideon,"  "  Jephthae"  to 
"  Jephthah,"  *'  Sina,"  to  "  Smai,"  "  Chanaan"  to  "  Ca- 
naan," "Core"  to  "Korah,"  and  so  with  some — ^not 
all— others.  In  the  words  of  the  text  the  following 
changes  from  the  modem  copies  were  made.  In  Josh. 
xix,  2,  "  and  Sheba"  was  made  "  or  Sheba."  In  Ruth 
ill,  16,  "  she  went"  was  changed  to  "  ho  went."  In 
Solomon's  Song  ii,  7,  "he  please"  was  made  "she 
please."  In  Isa.  i,  16,  "wash  you"  was  altered  to 
"  wash  ye."  But  all  of  these  corrections  were  accord- 
ing to  the  original  edition,  which  had  been  departed 
from  in  each  case  wrongly.  Farther,  in  Matt,  xii,  41, 
"  in  judgment"  was  made  "in  the  judgment,"  because 
the  Greek  required  it,  and  very  many  early  English 
copies  had  it,  though  not  the  first  Also  in  Solomon's 
Song  iii,  5,  and  viii,  4,  the  same  change  was  made  as 
in  ii,7 ;  for,  though  the  original  edition  here  read  "  he," 
the  probabilit}',  all  things  considered,  was  that  it  was 
but  a  typographical  error  in  each  case.  In  prosecuting 
the  collation,  the  headings  of  the  chapten  came  under 
notice.  These  often  differed ;  but,  so  far  as  they  agreed 
with  the  edition  of  1611,  or  that  of  Blayney,  they  were 
frequently  faulty.  Some  were  distinctly  and  positive- 
ly false,  as  those  to  Daniel  viii,  Isaiah  xli,  Zech.  xii ; 
others  were  comments  on  the  text,  as  those  to  Psa. 
xlix,  Dan.  xi,  and  the  whole  of  Solomon's  Song; 
others  were  incomprehensiblj*  clumsy,  as  the  few  first 
of  Acts ;  some  positively  shocking,  as  "  the  Lord  re- 
fuseth  to  go  as  he  had  promised  with  his  people" 
(Exod.  xxxiii) ;  "  Samuel  sent  by  God  under  pretense 
of  a  sacrifice"  (1  Sam.  xvi).  These  headings  had  not 
been  prepared  by  the  body  of  the  original  forty-seven 
translators,  but  by  one  of  their  number  and  one  other 
person ;  they  never  were  considered  as  forming  part 
of  the  version ;  they  had  been  extensively  altered  be- 
fore, both  by  Blajrney  and  by  many  anon}'mous  par- 
ties, and  therefora  the  committee  under  whose  care 
the  collation  was  going  on  resolved  to  remodel  these 
where  necessary.  Wherever  "Christ"  or  "the  Chureh" 
was  mentioned  in  any  Old-Testament  heading,  "  Mes- 
siah" and  "  Zion,"  the  equivalent  words  used  in  the 
Old-Testament  text,  were  substituted,  in  order  to  avoid 
comment.  The  mai^nal  references  were  again  recti- 
fied, many  errors  corrected,  and  their  number,  upon 
the  whole,  diminished.  A  very  few  marginal  read- 
ings were  added,  chiefly  explanatory  of  proper  names. 
To  Matt,  xxiii,  24,  where  "at"  is  now  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  misprint  from  the  first  for  "out,"  a 
note  was  put,  "Or,  strain  out;"  and  to  "Jesus,"  in 
Acts  vii,  45,  the  committee  put  the  note,  "That  is, 
Joshua,"  as  the  translators  themselves  had  done  in 
Heb.  iv,  8.  (See,  on  the  whole  subject,  the  Society's 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Report  on  the  History  of  the  Re- 


cent Collation  of  the  English  Version  of  the  Bible," 
N.  Y.  1867.) 

The  standard  thus  prepared  was  published  in  18ol. 
Though  issued  in  a  quiet  way,  it  was  received  with 
general  approval.  For  six  3*eara  it  remained 'the 
standard  of  the  Society,  and  during  that  time  not  a 
whisper  of  disapprobation  was  heard.  But  in  1857  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  clerg^'man  of  Baltimore  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  aimed  at  this  work,  in  which,  while 
carefully  avoiding  specific  charges,  the  most  severe 
spirit  was  exhibited.  The  Society  was  accused  of  an 
attempt  to  "supersede  the  time-honored  venion  in  its 
integrity;"  it  was  making  a  "half-way  adventure" 
toward  a  new  translation ;  it  was  "  debasing  the  stand- 
ard ;"  its  Bible  was  "a  vulgarized  work,"  and  so  on. 
The  committee  had  found  twenty-four  thousand  varia- 
tions in  the  Bibles  in  common  use ;  their  language  was 
converted  into  a  statement  that  they  had  made  twen- 
ty-four thousand  changes.  The  New-York  organ  of 
the  same  church  at  once  joined  in  the  attack,  but  the 
amount  of  its  clurge  was  that  the  standard  was  differ- 
ent from  ever}'  copy  collated.  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Old-School  Presbyterian  Chureh  in  the  same 
year,  the  same  subject  was  brought  up  by  a  speaker 
who  stigmatized  the  standard  as  being  "  tinkered  up" 
by  "an  anonjrmous  printer  and  a  New-School  preach- 
er ! "  Asking, "  Why  discard  these  captions  that  have 
been  acquiesced  in  two  hundred  yean  ?"  he  forgot  that 
they  had  not  been  so  acquiesced  in,  and  that  abundant 
reason  had  been  shown  for  "discarding"  them.  In 
July,  1857,  the  (Presbyterian)  Princeton  Review  had  a 
most  bitter  article  on  the  same  subject.  The  only  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  difSculties  of  the  case  was  the  states 
ment  (page  510)  that  the  Society  should  "  give  up  en- 
tiral}'  all  idea  of  producing  a  standard  text,"  or  other- 
wise should  "take  the  standard  editions  and  collate 
them."  But  if  this  latter  course  was  followed,  as  it 
had  been,  "  the  Society  would  have  no  right  to  exer- 
cise its  own  discretion  in  selecting  the  readings  or  the 
punctuation  it  would  adopt."  In  compliance  with 
these  and  similar  demands  from  auxiliary  bodies,  the 
Board  of  Managen,  in  February',  1858,  revoked  this 
standard.  Their  present  imperial  quarto  edition  is 
now  their  printer*a  guide.  With  this  action  perished 
the  hope  of  having  for  the  present  a  generally-ac- 
cepted standard  of  Ring  James's  translation.  One 
cannot  now  l>e  got  up  in  England  by  any  one  church, 
because  dissent  in  many  branches  is  so  extensive ;  nor 
by  co-operation,  because  they  have  no  union ;  nor  by 
their  Bible  Society,  because  it  does  not  print  its  own 
books.  In  this  country  the  American  Bible  Society  is 
the  only  body  which  has  any  general  authority.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  society  has  not  felt  itself  au- 
thorized b}'  its  constitution  to  retain  and  prosecute  the 
needed  work.     See  Bible  Societies,  8,  xii. 

VI.  Marginal Readxf^a. — These  are  generally  passed 
over  by  Bible  readers,  but  a  careful  student  will  find 
them  invaluable  for  ascertaining  the  precise  meaning 
of  any  text.  They  are  of  two  kinds :  the  fint,  com- 
monly marked  by  a  dagger  (f),  giving  the  literal 
translation  of  a  peculiar  idiom  in  the  originals  where 
it  could  not  be  rendered  in  good  English,  also  the 
translation  of  significant  proper  names ;  and  the  other, 
marked  by  a  parallel  (|D,  representing  a  possible  dif- 
ferent rendering  where  the  original  is  in  doubt  ftt>m 
any  cause.  They  are  further  distinguished  by  being 
prefaced  by  "  That  is,"  in  the  translations  of  names, 
or  "Heb.,"  "Chald.,"  or  "Gr.,"  according  to  the 
original  language  in  the  fint  class;  and  "Or,"  in  the 
second  class.  In  many  modem  Bibles  they  are  iv- 
ferred  to  by  consecutive  figures  or  Greek  letten ;  but 
the  system  here  described  is  that  used  by  the  original 
translators  and  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  The 
translaton  regaided  these  readings  as  a  component 
part  of  their  work ;  and  to  the  present  day  ministen  of 
the  Chureh  of  England  read  and  use  either  the  marginal 
rendering  or  that  in  the  text  at  pleasure.    They  wen 
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first  oaed  by  the  translators  of  the  Geneva  yersion  of 
the  Bible  half  a  century  before  ours  was  made. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  translation  in  the  year 
1611,  the  marginal  readings  have  at  various  times 
been  enlarged  and  improved.  There  are  now  about 
three  hundred  of  these  more  than  the  original  number, 
and  a  few  have  been  omitted.  Of  the  others,  many 
have  been  extended  by  adding  the  necessary  exple- 
tives. A  few  palpable  errors  have  been  corrected,  as 
in  the  note  to  1  Sam.  v,  4,  where  the  stump  of  the  fish- 
idol  Diigon  was  ludicrously  described  as  **the  filthy 
part,*'  now  correctly  printed  '*the  fishy  part."  In 
other  cases  one  note  has  been  divided  into  two,  one  of 
each  class.  In  one  instance  an  odd  t3'pographical  error 
has  been  introduced  into  a  note  and  perpetuated  r  Jo- 
nah*s  gourd  (Jonah  iv,  6)  is  in  the  first  edition  de- 
scribed as  a  **  palme-crist,"  or  palma  chrUd  (the  cas- 
tor-oil plant),  in  the  margin ;  but  the  word  has  been 
corrupted  into  "palmerist,"  to  which  no  meaning  can 
be  attached. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  person  or  body  authorized 
to  make  these  changes,  and  except  in  the  correction 
of  palpable  typographical  errors,  as  above  noticed,  it 
would  seem  that  they  should  no  more  be  meddled  with 
than  should  those  other  readings  which  form  the  body 
of  the  text.  Both  came  originally  from  the  same 
translators,  and  both  were  intended  to  be  of  equal  au- 
thority. This  fact  at  once  places  them  above  the  rank 
of  mere  commentary,  and  renders  their  study  most  im- 
portant. Ruth  i,  20,  for  example,  is  almost  meaning- 
less as  commonly  printed ;  but  when  opposite  **  Nao- 
mi" we  read  ^'tiiatiis,  Pleasant,*'  and  opposite  *' Ma- 
ra," "that  is, Bitter,"  we  see  at  once  a  beauty  in  the 
passage  of  which  otherwise  we  could  form  no  idea. 
So,  also,  with  strength  of  expression.  Verse  13  of  the 
same  chapter  is  made  much  stronger  when,  instead  of 
"it  grieveth  me  much  for  your  sakes,"  we  read, '*I 
have  much  bitterness  for  your  sakes."  Job  xvi,  9,  U 
wonderfully  strengthened  if  we  adopt  the  Hebrew 
idiom — ^never  mind  if  the  English  is  not  so  good — and 
instead  of  "vain  words,"  read  "words  of  wind." 
So  when,  in  Job  v,  7,  we  read  **sons  of  the  burning 
coal"  instead  of  "  sparks,"  we  at  once  see,  better  than 
by  any  commentary  ever  written,  the  metaphorical 
character  of  Old-Testament  poetry,  and  thenceforth 
can  read  the  poetical  books  with  vastl^Mncreased  ap- 
preciation. 

VII.  Chapter  and  Vena, — Among  the  Jews,  with 
whom  the  only  divisions  of  the  Scripture  was  into 
books,  according  to  authorship,  references  were  made 
by  citing  the  subject  treated  of  near  where  the  passage 
quoted  was  to  be  found.  In  this  way  Jesus  referred 
the  Sadducees  to  what  we  call  Exodus  iii,  6,  as  we  see 
by  Mark  xii,  26.  The  meaning  here  is  not  that  God 
spoke  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  for  the  text  says  that  he 
spoke  to  him  ott<  of  it  \  but  rather,  "  Have  ye  not  read 
in  the  Book  of  Moses,  in  The  Bush,  how  God  spoke 
unto  him  ?"  that  is, '  *  in  that  part  of  the  Book  of  Moses 
called  The  Bush."  "  I  may  observe,"  says  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  **that  Romans  xi,  2,  is  a  quotation  of 
the  same  kind.  It  can  never  mean  *of  Elias,'  as  in 
our  version,  but  is  rather  ^in  [the  history  of]  Elias,* 
in  that  portion  of  Scripture  which  tells  of  him. "  The 
Koran  is  quoted  by  this  means  now.  Its  chapters  are 
called  from  their  subjects  by  such  names  as  '*The 
Cow,"  "Thunder,"  "Smoke,"  "The  Moon,"  "Di- 
vorce," "The  Spider,"  "The  Resurrection,"  "The 
Slanderer,"  and  so  on. 

The  division  into  chapters  was  made  by  a  cardinal, 
Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  about  the  year  1250.  He  was 
employed  in  compiling  a  Latin  Concordance,  the  first 
of  which  we  have  any  account,  and  invented  this  divi- 
sion to  facilitate  his  labor.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is 
naturally  divided.  Paul  quotes  "  the  second  Psalm" 
and  "  another  Psalm"  in  Acts  xiii,  83, 85.  The  chap- 
ters having  been  marked,  greater  precision  was  ob- 
tained by  putting  capital  A,  B,  C,  and  so  on,  at  regu- 


lar distances  down  in  the  margin,  so  that  any  passage 
near  the  beginning  of  a  chapter  would  be  quoted ;  aS, 
for  example,  "John,  10,  A;"  further  down,  ** Jeremi- 
ah, 14,  D,"  and  so  on.  The  early  English  versions  aU 
showed  this  arrangement,  and  Marl)eck's  Concordance, 
the  first  one  in  English,  makes  its  references  in  this 
manner.  These  smaller  divisions  by  letters  were  in- 
convenient, because  they  were  not  made  by  any  sys- 
tem, and  in  different  translations  were  of  different 
lengths.  They  generally  embraced  about  six  or  seven 
verses  under  one  letter.  The  divisions  into  chapters 
were  not  uniform ;  at  least  they  are  not  so  in  our  early 
English  translations.  Wycliffe,  for  instance,  divides 
Jude  into  two  chapters ;  and  Coverdale  makes  thirty 
chapters  in  1  Chronicles  by  dividing  the  fourth  chap- 
ter into  two.  Very  ftvquently  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
Job,  and  occasionally  elsewhere,  there  is  a  difference 
of  one  to  four  verses  in  the  beginning  of  a  chapter. 
Where  this  is  the  case,  too,  our  version  often  makes 
the  division  in  the  worst  place. 

The  divisions  into  verses  were  made  by  several  per- 
sons. About  1480  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan  divided 
the  Hebrew  Bible  thus,  using  Cardinal  Hugo's  chap- 
ters. In  1527  a  Latin  Bible  was  published  at  Lyons 
in  which  this  division  of  the  Old  Testament  was  fol- 
lowed, and  the  New  Testament  also  divided,  but  into 
verses  averaging  twice  as  long  as  ours.  But  our  pres- 
ent arrangement  in  this  part  of  the  Scriptures  was 
made  about  1550,  by  Robert  Stephens,  a  printer  of 
Paris,  who  executed  the  work  while  making  a  horse- 
back journey  from  Lyons  to  Paris.  This  was  done 
only  as  an  advertisement  for  an  edition  of  the  Testa- 
ment he  soon  after  published  in  Greek,  with  two  Latin 
versions.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  work 
was  done  effectually  prevented  the  exercise  of  any 
scholastic  or  critical  care  or  ability.  But,  though  the 
Old  Testament  was  divided  first,  no  edition  of  it  in 
Hebrew  was  printed  thus  till  1661.  The  first  English 
Scripture  printed  with  verses  was  the  Testament  print- 
ed at  Geneva,  1557,  and  in  1560  the  whole  Bible  at  the 
same  place.  The  Bishops'  Bible,  next  in  order,  pub- 
lished in  1568,  liad  them,  but  also  had  the  marginal 
guide  letters,  as  in  the  earlier  translations,  and  in  its 
marginal  references  it  uses  the  letters  instead  of  the 
verses.  In  the  next  Protestant  translation,  King 
James's,  or  our  present  one,  the  letters  are  altogether 
omitted.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  considered  that 
the  division  into  verses  superseded  chapters ;  but  real- 
ly a  reference  to  Luke  248  would  be  much  shorter  than 
to  Luke  xii,  18.  The  Psalms  are,  by  their  structure, 
naturally  di\ided  into  verses.  But  yet  our  transla- 
tions are  not  uniform  in  tliis,  even  here.  Psalm  xlii, 
for  instance,  is  in  Coverdale's  Bible  made  one  para- 
graph; Matthew's,  twelve  verses;  Cranmer's,  fifteen, 
Geneva  and  Bishops',  eleven ;  and  the  Douay,  twelve. 
In  Cranmer's  Bible  each  of  the  alphabeticid  sections 
of  Psalm  cxix  is  numbered  independently,  1  to  8. 

From  all  this  it  appears  that  these  divisions  have  no 
divine  warrant  whatever,  were  carelessly  made,  and 
should  be  disregarded  in  seeking  the  sense  of  any  part 
of  Scripture.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  best  Bibles 
for  common  use  are  those  called  Paragraph  Bibles,  in 
which  the  matter  is  reduced  to  ordinary  prose  form, 
except  in  the  poetical  books,  which  are  printed  in 
short  lines,  so  as  to  show  their  poetic  structure.  Un- 
fortunately, but  few  editions  are  thus  published.  The 
Religious  Tract  Society  of  London  issue  a  few ;  one  in 
12mo,  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  the  best.  One  they 
have  recently  got  out,  in  royal  8vo,  with  notes  and 
maps,  has  all  the  parallel  passages,  and,  though  very 
useful,  is  so  encumbered  with  reference  marks  in  the 
text  as  to  distract  the  reader's  attention  constantly. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Coit  published  a  very  good  one  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1834.  Before  that,  others  had  been  got 
out  at  Oxford,  chiefly  objectionable  as  not  showing  the 
poetic  form  of  some  parts.  One  of  the  most  useful 
Paragraph  Bibles  to  the  English  student  is  that  of 
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BUhop  Wilson,  Bath,  1785,  3  toIs.  4to;  but  it  labors 
under  the  disadyantage  just  spoken  of. 

After  all,  the  best  way  of  making  references  would 
have  been  by  a  system  like  the  *' folios"  of  the  law- 
yers. Pat  a  special  mark  at  every  hundredth  word, 
and  a  corresponding  number  in  the  margin,  and  you 
have  not  only  a  ready  means  of  reference,  but  a  guard 
against  changes  in  the  text,  and  are  yet  at  full  liberty 
to  print  the  matter  either  as  prose  or  poetry,  without 
distracting  the  eye  or  breaking  the  sense  in  the  slight- 
est degree.  It  is,  however,  too  late  to  do  this  with 
our  present  version.  As  the  next  best  thing,,  more 
Paragraph  Bibles  should  be  printed,  in  all  respects 
like  other  books,  except  that  the  commencement  of 
each  verse  may  be  shown  by  a  very  small  mark  in  the 
body  of  the  line,  and  its  number  in  the  margin  oppo- 
site.—C%ru^n  AdoocaJte  (N.  Y.).     See  Bible. 

VIII.  Lkerature^ — ^1.  On  the  history  of  the  subject: 
Baber,  Account  of  Saxon  and  English  Vernons  (in  his 
ed.  of  Wycliffe's  N.  T.);  Newcome,  Englidk  Biblical 
TrandaiuynM^  etc.  (Dubl.  1792)  \  Tomline,  Engl.  Tram- 
lotion  of  the  Bible  (in  his  Christ.  Theol.  ii);  Timperley, 
in  his  Encgcl.  of  Typographical  Anecdote,  passim ;  Wil- 
son, CcUalogue  of  Bibles,  etc.  (Lond.  1845) ;  Hewlet, 
in  his  Bible,  p.  1 ;  M^Clure,  The  Translators  Reviewed 
(N.  Y.  1853).     2.  On  the  criticism  of  the  present  and 
proposed  versions :    Macknight  On  the  Epistles,  i ; 
Campbel  On  the   Gospels,  ii,  141,  241 ;    Bit»ughton, 
Works,  p.  557,  575 ;  FtUke,  Defence,  etc.  (reprinted  for 
the  Parker  Soc.,  Cambr.  1843);  Kilbum,  Dangerous 
Errors,  etc.  (Lond.  1659) ;  Lee,  Memorial,  etc.  (Edinb. 
1824);  Curtis,  The  Monopoly,  etc.  (Lond.  1883;  an- 
swered by  Cardwell  [Oxf.  1838],  and  Tutton  [Cambr. 
1883,  again  1834]) ;  Whetenhall,  Scripture  Authentic 
(Lond.  1686);   Gell,  Essay  toward  Amettdments,  etc. 
(Lond.  1659);  Le  Cene,  Essay  for  a  New  Translation 
(Lond.  1727) ;    Lookup,  Erroneous   Tntnslations,   etc. 
(Lond.  1789) ;  Brett,  Aefter,  etc.  (Lond.  1743 ;  enlarged, 
1760 ;  also  in  Bp.  Wats<»n>  Tracts) ;  Penn,  Mistrans- 
lations, etc.  (in  his  Jjnoc'x  [1757],  p.  367) ;  Gamham, 
Letter  to  Bp.  of  Nortcirh  (Lond.  1789) ;  Roberts,  Cor- 
rections, etc.  (Lond.  1794) ;  Ward,  Errata,  etc.  (Lond. 
1688 ;    Dublin,  1807 ;  replied  to  by  Ryan  [Dublin, 
1808],  and  Grier  [Lond.  1812]) ;  White,  Sermon,  etc. 
(Oxf- 1779,  p.  24) ;  Symonds,  Observations,  etc,  (Cambr. 
1789-94);  Burgess,  JSeofoiM,  etc.  (Durham,  1816);  We- 
myss.  Biblical  Gleanings  (York,  1816) ;  Fuller,  Bemarlcs, 
etc.  {Works,  p.  990);  Burges,  Reasons,  etc.  (Lond. 
1819);  Whlttaker,  Inquiry,  etc.  (Lond.  1819,  1820); 
Hnrwitz,  Defence,  etc.  (Lond.  1820);   Laurence,  Re- 
marks, etc.  (Oxf.  1820) ;  Harness,  State  of  the  Et^. 
Bible  (Lond.  1856) ;  Malan,  Vindication,  etc.  (Lond. 
1856) ;  Iliff,  Plea,  etc.  (Lond.  1856);  Cumming,  BibU 
Rev'sion  (Ix>nd.  1856) ;  Baber,  Plea,  etc.  (Lond.  1857) ; 
M'Caul,  Reasons,  etc.  (Lond.  1857) ;  Burgess,  Revision, 
etc.  (Lond.  1857);  Trench,  Revision,etc.  (new  ed.  Lond. 
1869). 

The  following  are  the  principal  editions  referred  to 
in  this  article  (see  also  Bagster*s  "  English  Hexapla," 
containing  the  versions  of  Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Cran- 
mer,  Genevan,  Anglo-Rhemish,  Authorised,  etc.,  Lond. 
1841,  4to ;  also  the  exact  reprint  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611, 
issued  ftom  the  Clarendon  Press,  1883, 4to). 

I.  Anolo-Saxoic. 

1.  Cofimon,  original,  with  truulation  and  note^  bv  Thonra 

(Und.  1832, 8vo).  '         ^^ 

2.  Gogpels,  ed.  by  Abp.  Parker  (Lood.  16T1,  4to) ;  by  Thorue 

(liond.  1842, 12mo).  »         •     /  P« 

8.  Pmlter,  Latio-Saxon,  ed.  by  Spelman  (Lond.  1640, 4to) :  by 

Thorpe  (Oxford,  183fi,  8vo).  '    ' 

4  Job,  etc,  Anglo-Saxon,  ed.  1^ Thvaites  (Oxford,  1099,  Svo) . 

ir.  Early  Emolish. 

1.  Wroiirrx:  Bible  (ed.  by  ForshaU  and  Madden,  Oxf.  1850, 
4  vols.  4to) ;  New  Tfst.  (f  Womu,  iei,%  8vo  [exactly  re- 
printed at  Lond.  1836] ;  Cologne  and  Woi-ms,  1526,  4to  * 
also  In  1526, 1627, 1528, 1630;  ed.  by  Uwls,  Lond.  1731, 
fol. ;  br  Baber,  Lond.  1810,  4to). 

S.  TniDALS :  New  Test.  (Antw^.  1534, 12mo ;  altered  by  Joyce, 


t^!^^^  """^^  '■  ^""*"  *^  *^*  <*®*> ;  the  wrt  Tffl. 

^'  ^?ind'  S!^^^^'^^S'^  \^^  ''»'•  (revTlntei  by  B.g. 
«cer,  L^nd.  4to,  1835, 184TJ;  foL  and  4to.  1587  •  Znr^ 
Lond.  4to,  1560  [and  1663j>      "»*»"«««•*«»«,  ^ur.  and 

6.  TAVBawER:  J3)i6i^(foL  Lond.  1639;  Srola  Svo.  l.M9i 
1670. 1575 .  I^nd.  fol.  1676, 1677, 16^5 ;  EdInb.  157^  foL  • 

8VO,  Camb.  1501 ;  fol.  Lond.  1692:  8vo,  1603;  4uil5M* 

tv«„Jrv;  '^l-,\**^  *°^  Svo,  1610;  fol.  and  ito?  1611; 
156?,  sS).  *  ^    ^  **^^'  ^^  ^^'  <^^^««^^ 

INlllL^^V^'^^t""^}?^^  ^^^»'  ^^  1576   1577;  foL 
lOoIlK^;  ^    ^*  *"*•  ^*^  ^^^  1»1,  1666,  1695, 

®'  ^rSo,*  ^l"'^'  ^  Tomson :  New  TeM.  (Lond.  1676,  Svo) : 
afterward  m  many  *»  Genevan"  Bibles. 

in.  KiMo  JAann*8. 
The  edition*  of  thia  have  been  innumemble  (see  the  Appendix 
to  Andewon'B  Annals  qf  the  BibU,  Lond.  ed. J. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  attempts  at  an  im- 
proved English  version  of  the  Scriptures  (not  indad- 
ing  those  for  critical  purposes  contained  in  coramen- 
taries,  etc.) :  Harwood,  New  Test.  (Lond.  1768,  2  vols. 
8vo) ;  Purver,  Old  and  New  Test.  (Lond.  1764,  2  vols, 
fol.) ;  Worsley,  New  Covenant  (Lond.  1770,  Sn-o)  ;  Ged- 
dcs,  Bible  [Gen.  to  Ruth]  (Lond.  1792-1800,  8  vols. 
4to);  Wakefield,  New  Test.  (Lond.  1796,  2  vols.  Svo); 
Newcome,  New  Covenant  (Dubl.  1796,  2  vols.  8vo); 
McRae,  Eastern  Bible  (Lond.  1799,  Svo;  Glasg.  1816, 
4to,  and  3  vols.  Svo) ;  Tomlinson,  Attempt,  etc.  (Lond. 
1803,  Svo);  Bellamy,  Bible  (incomplete,  Lond.  1818 
sq.,  4to;  severely  criticized);  Webster,  Bible  (N.  H. 
1833,  Svo);  Penn,  New  Covenant  (Lond.  1836,  Svo); 
Greaves,  Gospel,  etc.  (Lond.  1828,  ISmo) ;  Husaey,  Bi- 
ble (Lond.  1844,  3  vols.  Svo) ;  Cambpell,  New  Test. 
(3d  ed.  Bethany,  Va.  1883,  24mo) ;  Sawyer,  New  TeU. 
(Bost.  1868,  Svo) ;  Boothroyd,  BibU  (Lond.  1868,  roytl 
8vo) ;  Norton,  Gospt^  (Bost.  1866,  Svo) ;  and  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Am.  [Bapt.]  Bible  Union  (q.  v.).  See 
Ekolish  Versions. 

Autoceph^i  («i/ror€^XoO,  »  tenn  applied,  in 
the  Greek  Church,  to  bishops  not  subject  to  patriarchal 
jurisdiction.  Such  were,  in  the  Greek  Church,  the 
Archbishop  of  Bulgaria  and  some  other  metropolitans, 
who  claimed  to  be  independent  of  the  see  of  Constanti- 
nople; in  the  Chnrch  of  Antioch,  the  Aichbishop  of 
Salamis,  in  Cyprus ;  and  among  the  Latins,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  who  denied  all  dependence  on  the 
popes.  Such  also  was  the  ancient  liberty  of  the  Brit- 
ish Church,  of  which  the  remaining  seven  bishope,  in 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  acknowledged  no  superior 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Caerleon  (Spelman,  Con.  Brit. 
A.D.  601).  Originally  all  metropolitans  were  inde- 
pendent of  any  patriarch  or  exarch,  ordering  the  af- 
fairs of  their  own  province  with  their  provincial  bish- 
ops, and  accountable  to  no  superior  but  a  synod ;  but 
in  process  of  time  the  bishope  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire  arrogated  to  themselves  rights  over  the  prov- 
inces of  their  dioceses,  such  as  that  of  ordaining  metro- 
politans, convoking  the  synod  of  the  diocese,  and  of 
inspection  over  all  the  provinces  in  their  obediences. 
Such  were  the  rights  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  over  the 
diocese  of  the  vicariate  of  Rome,  or  the  suburbicarian 
churohes  (6th  can.  of  Niciea),  and  those  Of  the  see  of 
Alexandria  over  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  Thebaid.  Be- 
sides these  autocephali,  those  bishops  who  were  subject 
to  no  metropolitan,  but  were  immediately  dependent 
on  the  patriarch,  who  was  to  them  instead  of  a  metro- 
politan, were  so  styled.  In  the  diocese  of  Constanti- 
nople there  were  tUrty-nine,  or,  as  some  aocovnts  have 
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It,  fortr-two  sacb  bUhops ;  in  that  of  Antiocb,  sixteen ; 
in  that  of  Jerusalem,  twenty-five.  The  earli^t  men- 
tion of  such  bishops  is  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Emperor 
Leo  in  the  ninth  centuiy. — Bingham,  Orig.  Eed,  bk. 
ii,  ch.  xxix,  §  1,  2,  3  ^  Landon,  Ecel.  Did,  s.  v. 

Auto  da  T6  (Spanish,  from  the  Latin  Acrvs  Fi- 
DEi,  **act  of  faith''),  a  ceremony  in  the  acts  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  in  which  condemned  heretics  were 
punished,  and  those  acquitted  of  heresy  were  released. 
The  auto  da  fe  generally  took  place  on  a  Sunday,  be- 
tween Pentecost  and  Advent,  and  very  often  on  All- 
Baints*-day.  The  procession  was  headed  by  the  Do- 
minican monks,  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Inquisition. 
Following  these,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  cruci- 
fix, were  those  whom  the  Inquisition  had  pardoned. 
Next  marched  those  who  were  condemned  to  death, 
attired  in  a  peculiar  habit,  barefooted,  their  head  cov- 
ered with  a  hif^b  cap,  on  which  were  painted  devils 
and  flames.  Finally  came  effigies  of  such  as  had  avoid- 
ed condemnation  by  flight,  and  the  coffins  of  the  vic- 
tims,  painted  black,  wiUi  ima^ces  of  devils  and  flames 
on  them.  The  march  was  closed  by  priests,  who  ac- 
companied the  procession  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city  as  far  as  the  church,  where  a  sermon  on 
faith  was  delivered.  The  verdict  of  the  Inquisition 
was  then  read  to  the  accused,  who  were  obliged  to 
stand  in  front  of  a  cross,  with  extinguished  tapers  in 
their  hands.  As  soon  as  the  sentence  of  death  was 
read  against  any  one,  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition  gave 
the  accused  a  slight  tap  on  the  chest  to  signify  his  sur- 
rendering the  culprit  to  the  secular  authorities.  The 
condemned  were  then  loaded  with  chains,  taken  to 
prison,  and  two  hours  afterward  cited  before  the  high- 
er court,  where  they  were  asked  in  what  religion  they 
preferred  to  die.  Such  as  declared  their  adherence  to 
the  Roman  Church  were  strangled,  the  others  burnt 
alive.  A  stake  was  prepared  on  the  place  of  execution 
for  each  victim.  Two  priests  invited  each  of  them  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  church,  and,  when  all  their 
efforts  failed,  solemnly  consigned  tbem  to  the  devil. 
The  burning  then  commenced ;  and  the  remains  of 
such  as  were  already  dead,  together  with  the  effigies 
of  such  as  had  fled,  were  also  thrown  into  the  fire.  The 
day  after  the  auto  da  fe,  those  whom  the  Inquisition 
had  pardoned  were  (after  swearing  never  to  reveal 
what  had  taken  place  during  their  trial)  restored  to 
the  places  from  whence  they  had  been  taken  when  ar- 
rested. On  the  occasion  of  an  auto  da  fe,  the  Inquis- 
itors were  accompanied  by  the  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities, the  nobility,  and  even  the  king  and  princes, 
while  people  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  see  the  exhibi- 
tion. No  auto  da  fe  has  taken  place  since  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century ;  and  the  sentences  after  that  time, 
up  to  the  abolition  of  the  Inquisition  in  1808  by  Joseph 
Napoleon,  wera  carried  into  execution  privately,  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Inquisition.     See  Inquisition. 

Auvergne,  OuiUaume  d',  bishop  of  Paris,  bom 
at  AuriUac  in  the  second  half  of  the  12tb  century,  died 
March  SO,  1249.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  the- 
ologians and  philosophers  of  his  day,  and  undertook 
to  refute  Aristotle  on  metaphysical  questions.  He 
was  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  and  professor  of  theology, 
and  subsequently  was  called  to  ^e  see  of  Paris.  His 
sermons  and  essays  on  several  points  of  ethics  were 
published  by  Le  F6ron  in  1674  (2  vols,  fol.).— Hoefer, 
Biographie  GeneraU^  iii,  795. 

AuTergne,  Pierre  d',  or  Petbus  db  Cbos,  a 
French  theologian  and  philosopher,  died  Sept.  26, 1307 
(according  to  others,  1801).  He  became,  under  the 
guidance  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  a  distinguished  theolo- 
gian and  philosopher.  He  was  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne and  canon  of  the  chapter  of  Paris.  According 
to  Samarthanus  (in  GaJKa  Chrittiana\  he  was  subse- 
quently bishop  of  Clermont.  He  wrote  a  numlier  of 
commentaries  to  Aristotle. — ^Hoefer,  BiographU  Gem- 
raU,  ill,  796. 


Anzentiiui.  1.  Arian  bishop  of  Milan,  A.D. 
855-874  (Sozomen,  Hist.  JSccl.  vi,  23).  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  Arians  in  the  Western  churches.  When 
the  orthodox  bishops,  at  a  provincial  s^niod  held  in 
869,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Damasus  of  Rome, 
condemned  Arianism,  they  did  not  dare  to  pronounce 
the  anathema  against  Auxentius,  because  they  knew 
him  to  be  protected  by  the  favor  of  the  Emperor  Yal- 
ontinian  I.  Although  they  were  at  last  prevailed  upon 
by  Athanasius  to  mention  in  their  S3modal  epistle  to 
the  Illyrians  the  condemnation  of  Auxentius,  the  lat- 
ter maintained  himself  in  his  see  until  his  death.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Ambrose  (q.  v.). 

2.  Abbot,  bom  in  Syria,  being  the  son  of  Abdus,  who 
was  compelled  by  the  persecution  under  King  Sapor  to 
leave  his  country  and  settle  in  Syria.  In  432  Auxen- 
tius came  to  Constantinople,  where  he  received  an  i^ 
pointment  in  the  royal  guards,  but  afterward  retired  to 
a  solitary  mountain  in  Bithynia,  named  Oxius,  where, 
clothed  only  in  the  skins  of  animals,  he  led  a  life  of  the 
most  complete  austerity.  When  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon  was  convoked,  Auxentius  was  unwillingly  com- 
pelled to  attend,  and  subscribed  the  decrees.  After 
this  he  retired  to  a  more  remote  mountain,  called  Si- 
ope,  where  multitudes  of  persons  flocked  to  hear  him. 
Of  these,  many  continued  to  abide  near  him  in  cells, 
and  followed  the  example  of  his  ascetic  course  of  life. 
He  died  in  470.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on  the  14th 
of  February.  —  Sozomen,  Hist,  Eccl.  vii,  21 ;  Butler, 
Lives  ofSoinis^  Fob.  14 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v. 

A'va  (Heb.  A  wa\  K^^,  ndm  Sept.  Aot/a,  2  Kings 
xvii,  24),  also  Ivah  (Heb.  Jvwh\  tl!)7,  same  signif. ; 
Sept.  'Aova,  2  Kings  xviii,  84 ;  xix,  13 ;  but  in  Iso. 
xxxvii,  18,  unites  with  the  preceding  word,  'Ayaey^ 
yovyava  v.  r.  'Avayotiyava),  the  capital  of  a  small 
monarehical  state  conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  and 
from  which  King  Shalmaneser  sent  colonies  into  Sa« 
roaria.  The  early  Jewish  translators  (Symmachus  and 
the  Targums)  undentand  it  as  a  mere  appellative ;  but 
it  is  associated  with  other  proper  names  as  a  dty. 
Some  take  it  for  the  river,  or  rather  the  town  which 
gave  name  to  the  river  Ahaoa  of  Ezra  viii,  21  (Beller- 
mann,  Hasidbuch,  iii,  874) ;  but  this  name  is  quite  dif- 
ferent in  the  Heb.  (i<;inK).  Ikcn  (Disserlt,  Philoi. 
Thedog.  p.  15*2)  would  identify  it  with  the  Phoenician 
town  Avatkay  mentioned  in  the  Xotitia  Vet.  Dignitatum 
Ifi^^,  Rom,  (but  the  reading  here  is  rather  doubtful, 
see  Reland,  Paktst,  p.  232  sq.) ;  or  with  the  town  of 
Abeje,  between  Beirut  and  Sidon,  which  Paul  Lucas 
mentions  as  the  seat  of  a  Druse  prince.  Michaelis 
supposes  it  to  be  the  land  of  the  A  vites  between  Trip- 
oli and  Beirut,  because  they  are  described  as  worship- 
pers of  Nibhaz  (2  Kings  xvii,  81),  an  idol  which  he 
compares  with  the  great  stone  dog  that  formerly  stood 
in  that  quarter,  on  which  account  the  Lycus  obtained 
its  name  of  Nahr  el-Kelb,  Dog  River  (comp.  Mannert, 
VI,  i,  880).  This,  however,  rests  upon  a  confusion  of 
the  A  vim  of  2  Kings  xvii,  81,  with  those  of  Dent,  ii, 
28 ;  Josh,  xiii,  8.  See  Avite.  Awa  or  Iwah  was 
doubtless  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  region  indi- 
cated by  the  associated  names  (Babylon,  Coth,  Ha- 
math,  Sepbarvaim),  perhaps  somewhere  farther  east, 
in  the  direction  of  the  classical  Aria, 

AvaloniOB,  Ely  an,  an  apostle  of  England,  lived 
in  the  second  century.  He  preached  Christianity  to 
the  Britons,  and  converted  king  Lucius,  with  his  en- 
tire court.  This  king  sent  him  to  bbhop  Eleutherns 
to  Rome,  who  made  him  bishop  of  London  about  181. 
An  ''Essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Church  of  Great  Brit- 
ain"  is  attributed  to  Avalonius. — Hoefer,  Biogrc^Uda 
Generale,  iii,  804. 

Av'aran  (Avapov,  Josephns  Avpdv,  Ant,  xii,  6, 1 ; 
Yulg.  Auram  and  Abaron;  prob.  of  Arabic  derivation, 
see  Grimm,  in  loc.),  an  epithet  of  Eleaxar,  the  brother 
of  Judas  Macoabasus  (I  Maoc.  ii,  6). 
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Avarice  (firom  Lat.  aran»,  from  aveo^  crave,  strive  9.  Buddha  is,  by  the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  re- 
■fter),  an  undue  love  of  money.  Avarice  consists  not  ligion,  considered  as  a  delusive  incarnation  of  Vishnu, 
merely  in  seeking  after  worldly  wealth  too  eagerly,  or  ,  assumed  by  him  in  order  to  induce  the  Asuras  to  ahan- 
by  unjust  means,  but  in  loving  it  excessively,  even  *  don  the  sacred  ordinances  of  the  Yedas,  by  which  they 
though  it  be  our  own.  Avarice  is  in  its  nature  sin,  !  lost  their  strength  and  supremacy, 
and,  according  to  St.  Paul,  a  Icind  of  idolatry.  Greg-  10.  KaUd  is  the  name  of  an  Avatara  in  which  Vishnu 
biy  the  Great  enumerates  seven  particular  sins  which  ,  will  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Kaliyuga,  or  present  age 
spring  from  avarice,  or,  as  he  calls  them, "  daughters  of  the  world,  to  destroy  all  vice  and  wickedness,  and  to 
of  avarice,"  viz.  treasons,  frauds,  lies,  peijuries,  rest-  restore  the  world  to  virtue  and  purity. — Penny  CycloptB^ 
lessness,  violences,  hardness  of  hearts  ( j/or.  in  Jobum,  dia.  See  Buddhism  ;  Hixdooism. 
lib.  xxxi,  cap.  17).  The  cause  of  this  vice  is  really  j  Ave  Maria  or  Ave  Mary  {Hail,  Maryf),  the 
unbelief.  It  "  is  because  men  believe  not  Providence,  angel  Gabriel's  salutation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  when 
therefore  do  they  so  greedily  scrape  and  hoard"  (Bar-  ,  he  brought  her  the  tidings  of  the  incarnation  (Luke  i, 
row  On  the  Creed,  SemumJ),  It  grows  by  indulgence,  |  28).  It  is  now  a  prayer  or  form  of  devotion  in  the 
and  is  strongest  in  the  aged,  as  if,  by  a  penal  irony,  ;  Romish  Church,  called  the  Angelic  Sabaation  (q.  v.), 
they  who  can  least  enjoy  riches  should  most  desire  ;  and  used  to  invoke  the  aid  of  Mary.  The  chaplets 
them  (Wesley,  Semumt,  serm.  cxxx).  and  rosaries  are  divided  into  so  many  Ave-Marys  and 

AvAria  (Arapic),  the  name  of  a  city  on  the  borders  so  many  Pater-nosters.  The  pa]dsts  ascribe  a  won- 
of  Egypt  and  S}Tui,  which  the  shepherd-lungs  (Hyk-  derful  efficacy  to  the  Ave  Mary.  The  following  is  the 
80S)  again  occupied  after  their  expubion  from  it,  ac-   prayer :  ^*  Hail,  Mary,  ftiU  of  grace,  the  Lord  is  with 


cording  to  Manetho,  as  recited  by  Joeephus  (iipion,  i, 
26).     Rawlinson  (Historical  Ev.  p.  74)  thinks  it  is  a 


thee ;  blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is 
the  fruit  of  thy  womb,  Jesus.     Holy  Mary,  mother  of 


corruption  of  the  name  iTe^retat,  wlio  are  lefenredto  as  ;  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now,  and  in  the  hour  of 

being  settled  in  Goshen.     See  Abarim.  |  death.    Amen.**    The  practice  of  using  this  prayer  at 

Avatar  or  Avatara,  a  term  in  Hindoo  mytholo-  >  all  is  not  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  its  use 


gy  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Deit}'.  The  number  of 
the  Avataras  mentioned  in  the  Puranas,  or  legendary 
poems  of  the  Hindoos,  is  very  great.  Those  of  Vishnu 
alone,  who  is  distingubhed  by  the  character  of  **  Pre- 
server" in  the  Trimurti,  or  triad  of  the  principal  Hin- 
doo deities,  are  stated  to  be  endless.  They  are  vari- 
ously enumerated ;  but  all  accounts  seem  to  agree  in 
selecting  the  following  ten  as  the 'most  conspicuous: 

1.  Maimfa,  the  Fish,  under  whose  form  Vishnu  pre- 
served Manu,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  human  race, 
during  a  universal  deluge. 

2.  Kurnia,  the  Tortoise,  which  incarnation  Vishnu 
underwent  in  order  to  support  Mount  Mandara,  or 
rather  the  entire  earth,  when  the  celestial  gods  and 
their  opponents  the  Asuras,  or  Daityas,  were  churning 
the  sea  for  the  beverage  of  immortality  (amrita). 

8.  Varaha,  the  Boar.  Vishnu,  with  the  head  of  a 
monstrous  boar,  is  represented  as  8la3ring  Hiranyaksha, 
the  chief  of  the  Asuras,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  celestial  regions,  and  as  uplifting  the  earth,  which 
had  been  sunk  to  the  liottom  of  the  sea. 

4.  In  his  incarnation  as  Naraiinha,  a  being  half 
man  and  half  lion,  Vishnu  killed  Hiranyakasipu,  the 
brother  of  Hiranyakslia. 

5.  The  form  of  Vamana,  the  Dwarf,  was  assumed  by 
Vishnu  to  humble  the  pride  of  King  Bali.  He  went 
to  a  sacrifice  which  the  king  was  performing',  and  sup- 
plicated for  as  much  ground  as  he  could  measure  with 


before  sermon  is  to  be  traced  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  Vincentius  Ferrerius,  a  Spanish  Dominican,  be- 
gan to  use  it  before  his  sermons,  from  whose  example 
it  gained  such  authority  as  not  only  to  be  prefixed  to 
sermons,  but  to  be  joined  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  the 
Roman  breviary. — Bingliam,  Orig.  EccUm,  bk.  xiv,  ch. 
iv ;  Furrar,  Eccl,  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Wetzer  u.  Welte,  Kircka^- 
Ltxikon^  s.  v.     See  Kosabt. 

A'ven  (Heb.  id.,  *.')X,  norAm^nftf,  hence  iniquitg, 
as  often,  especially  idolatry,  and  so  concretely  an  idU 
itself,  as  in  Isa.  Ixvi,  8),  a  contemptuous  name  given 
to  three  places  on  account  of  the  idolatry  practised 
there.     See  also  Ben-oni. 

1.  (Sept. *Qi/.)  A  plam  (jlV^X[2,  hihah\  tfaUey),  **  the 
plain  of  the  sun,"  of  Damascene  Syria,  mentioned  by 
Amos  (i,  6)  in  his  denunciation  of  Aram  (S}Tia)  and 
the  country  to  the  north  of  Palestine.  It  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  plain  of  Baalbek,  or 
valley  of  Baal,  where  there  was  a  magnificent  temple 
dedicated  to  the  sun.  See  Baalbek.  B^ing  between 
Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  it  is  supposed  by  Rosen- 
mOller  and  othera  (in  loc.)  to  be  the  same  plain  or  val- 
ley that  is  mentioned  as  *'the  valley  of  Lebanon*'  in 
Josh,  xi,  17  (comp.  Gesenius,  Thei.  Heb.  p.  52).  Some, 
however,  would  rather  seek  Aven  in  the  plain  four 
leagues  from  Damascus  toward  the  desert,  where  Mi- 
chaclis  {XoteM  on  Amos)  heard  trom  a  native  of  Damas- 


three  steps,  which  request  being  granted,  the  dwarf    !"J,^L*_''*"!^'_"^„*?''!_^^l*L!*"!?Z'^^^^ 
suddenly  grew  to  an  immense  size,  and  with  his  steps 
comprised  earth,  mid-air,  and  heaven. 

6.  Vishnu  appeared  in  a  human  form,  as  PartuuT" 
dma,  the  son  of  Jamadagni  and  Renuka,  in  order  to 
preserve  mankind,  and  especially  the  Brahmins,  ttom 
the  tyranny  of  the  military  tribe  of  the  Kshatriyas. 

7.  Vishnu  was  bom  as  the  son  of  King  Dasaratha, 
and  under  the  name  of  HdnM,  in  order  to  destroy 
Ravana,  the  Daitya  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  and  other 
dsmons  who  were  then  infesting  the  earth.  The  ac- 
tions of  Rama  form  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  epic 


a  Damascene  proverb  referring  thereto ;  but  this  lo- 
cality lacks  confirmation  (see  Henderson,  in  loc.) ;  for 
the  information  was  at  l>e6t  suspicious,  and  lias  not 
been  confirmed,  although  the  neighborhood  of  Damas- 
cus has  been  tolerably  well  explored  by  Borckhardt 
{App,  iv)  and  by  Porter.  The  prophet,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  alluding  to  some  principal  district  of  the 
country  of  equal  importance  with  Damascus  itself;  and 
so  the  Sept.  have  understood  it,  taking  the  letters  as  if 
pointed,  'pK,  On,  and  expressing  it  in  their  vereion  as 
"  the  plain"  of  On,  by  which  they  doubtless  intend 


poem  in  Sanscrit,  called  the  R&m&yana,  and  attributed   the  great  plain  of  I^banon,  Cosle-Syria,  in  which  the 
to  the  ancient  sage  V&lmiki.  renowned  idol- temple  of  Baalbek  or  Heliopolis  was  sit- 

8.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  AvatAras  of  Vishnu  •  uated,  and  which  still  retains  the  very  same  name  by 
Is  his  appearance  in  the  human  form  of  Krishna,  in  |  which  Amos  and  Joshua  designated  it,  eUB&ka'a,  The 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  wholly  and  com-  application  of  Aven  as  a  term  of  reproach  or  contempt 
pletely  incarnate,  whereas  the  other  Avataras  are  only  to  a  flourishing  idol-sanctuary,  and  the  play  or  paro- 
considered  as  emanations  fh>m  his  l)eing.  Krishna  nomasia  therein  contained,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
assisted  the  family  of  the  Pandavas  in  their  war  with  n>>nner  of  Amos  and  of  Hoseji.  The  latter  frequently 
the  Knms,  and  through  them  relieved  the  earth  from  applies  the  very  same  word  to  Bethel.  See  Beihavek. 
the  wicked  men  who  oppressed  it.  The  history  of  this  2.  (Sept.  'HXiovtoXic,  Eng.  marg.  **  Heliopolis.**) 
eonflict  is  told  at  lengtii  in  the  Mab4bh4rata,  another  Another  name  for  Oh  (q.  v.)  in  Egypt  (Eaek.  xxx,  17). 
great  epic  poem  in  Sansorit.  i  The  intention  of  the  prophet  is  doubtless  to  play  upon 
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the  mma  in  the  lame  nunDar  u  Anioi  and  Hous.  |     ATtla.  Jvax  he,  b  Aiinoiu  Spinkh  prtAeher,  fop. 
See  No.l,iboire.  lumMl  the  "Apoitle  of  AndaluaU,"  becanss  be  spent 

3.(Sept'Oy)  A«liofterft>m(Ami>ix,B)ofBBtB.|*>T"'»  ^l;'"  li^ain  praMhing-      ' 
iVBS  (q.  V,)  Of  BiCTHEU. 

ATananna,  Johaicxes,  k  Protectant  theologbiii, 
boTiittE^rinl530,di(iditZeitz,De<;.e,IG9a.  After 
luTing  hsen  in  ■nccflsslon  putor  ■!  PUaen,  Gesioitz, 

3  (M«driJ,  1818,  a  vols.  4to,  reprinted  In 


Ugea  oT  Andjilniie,  wis  born  In  1500  at  AlmodoTir 
del  Campo,  In  New  Castile,  and  died  May  10,  1569. 
He  is  the  author  of  anuml-erof  rellgioua  works,  which 
are  itUI  held  in  greut  esteem  by  Romnn  Cithalici.  A 
ipletfl  editioD  of  bin  worki,  toi^tber  with  a  biogri- 


a  celebrated  Fnyer-book,  which  '  ; 


1G7S, e 


great  nnmber  of  edltioni  (Straibunr,    ,_,-,       ,   r. l  .J i  .r  _     e\.i    _  -i. i 

"  ._  ,.>i.  f>.  T.T  ^1  1 1«07).  A  rrencD  tranflJation  of  bin  works  waa  pu]>- 
waa  traneUted  bj-  Zader  into  Latin.  ^^  j,  ^^,^,,,  j.^ndilly  (Pari,,  1678,  fol.),  and  a 
A  a  Hebrew  Grammar  «ulD|ction.n;.  |  Gen™„  by  8cbern.er  {RaU.bio,  B  Cob.  1861). 


rie  J«.p»bli^ed.o,.^w  «t...»«.i^imj|v.c«»i,.,j  ,  I  G^,^„  b^  8cbern.er  {RaU.boo,  B  voU.  1861): 
and  iereral  other  worka. — Hoeler,  Bmgn^u  Gtiu- 
raie,  ill,  S!6.  I      A'vim  (Heb.  Anim',  with  the  article,  B^>7n,  the 

A-TADger  of  Blood  (bi»,  jotf ,  folly  Onh  iM),  i  ™>",  or  tte  ArpUri'  tower;  SepL  Aki>  t.  r.  Aifr'p),  a 
a  term  applied  to  the  neaxart  relative  of  a  mnrdeTwl    ^'t^  '"  *'"'  "^l*  »'  Benjamin,  mentioned  between 
peraon,  inaamuch  aa  he  had  the  right,  and  on  b!m  de-  .  ^'l"'  ""<>  I"'™""  C^'"''-  "''"•  2S).    It  may  hare  been 
Yolved  the  obligation  of  kllllnR  the  mnrderer  (8  Sam.  j  «o,iamed  ai.  baring  been  aoltled  by  the  Avitea  (q. 
xly,  7, 11)  wherever  be  met  bim  (ontaide  any  of  the 


dtiea  of  refniie).  Reapectlng  thia  cnatom,  nniveml 
among  the  Hebrewa  from  the  earliest  timea  (Gen.  x, 
14;  zxrli,  15),  as  among  other  nations  of  antiqnity 
<e.  IT.  the  Greeks;  see  Welker,  p.SGl  aq. ;  Wachamuth, 
flWfca.  AUa-lh.  iii,  241,  284;  the  Inhabitints  of  Tra- 
chonitis;  see  Josephns,  AiU.  xvi,  9, 1),  and  in  the  East 
to  this  day  amonj;  the  Arabians,  Persians,  Abyssini- 
ans,  Druses,  CireaMiana,  etc.  (see  Chardin.  iii,  417  sq. ; 
Niebuhr,  BucAr.  p.  3S  sq. ;  Jteitm,  ii,  430 ;  Jiatt  lad. 
MUiian.  Htr.  iii,  491 ;  Burckhardt,  TVdf.  11.  «7i,  1011 ; 

hoho,  Belalioa  d'Aiyii.p.liA  sq.),  the  Jewish   law- :  orAvis.fromaptac<ofthat 
']a  abuse,  qipcdnted  (Exod.  I  where  they  builtafortrei 


Bethel ai 

when  expelled  from  Philiatia,  althongh  It  Is  ancertain 
whether  they  penetrated  so  bi  into  the  Interior  of  the 
coantrt*(Kcil,Coin'nfl(r.  inloc.).  The  associated  names 
aSbrd  a  conjectuml  locatian  eastward  of  Bethel,  and  it 
is  possibly  the  aamc  witb  Ai  (q  v  ).     See  AvitE. 

AvIb  or  AvI  ■.  knights  of  a  military  order  of  ror> 
togal  (order  of  SI.  Srnito  dr  Aeii),  ins'lituted  by  AI- 
phonso  I,  in  1147  or  11G2,  in  commemoration  of  the 
capture  of  Evora  Stem  the  Mnorx,  whence  the  knights 
oflhlsoiderwera  at  liiit  called  ku'iibt  of  SaaXa  Ma- 
d'Evora.    Tbey  were  afterward  styled  the  kn  ghts 


giver,  in  order  to  restrain  its  abuse,  qipcdnted  (Exod.  |  where  tbey  builtafartress    These  ^  -^  >. 

xxl,13i  Mamb.  SXXV.9  sq.;  Dent,  xlx,  1  sq. ;  comp. ;  knixbts  fallowed  the  rule  of  Ct  »^  X 

Je«eph.^ar.lv,  7,  4)  ail  cities  of  refuge  (2i;;ia  i^r)    teaox,  with  some  vanat  on     andWV        ^^.^X 

In  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  which  the  man-  '  *^}l  ^^J/'.Z'Z  '^t^^^t  ''i'^^^Z  *fTT\ 

«  -  L.  I  i     I       !•  I.-      »  faith  Tiv  force  of  arms,  to  ko  p  /T  U  n 

■fiaver  mirrht  have  Twoimp    miH  whf^m  If  hm  nWttw\ff  '     .        .   '  .  ^     .  "  ^fl-SdSP 


slayer  might  hsve  recourse,  and  where,  if  his 
had  not  lieen  pramedltated,  he  might  remain  in  safety 
till  the  death  of  the  bigh-prlert  at  that  time  acting 
should  rclBBae  him  from  the  danger  of  retribullDn, 
WhUe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wilful  murderer  was  to 
be  in  any  case  surrendered  to  the  partner  for  ven- 
geance. If,  however,  the  man-stayer  quitted  the  city 
■  xix,6),oreven  wentbeyondtbeprescrtlwdli 


chastity,  and  to  we 
dress,  consisting  of  a  scapulary 
and  hood,  so  made  that  it  did 
not  hinder  their  flghting  Tbeir 
dresa  of  ceremony  is  a  wb  ta 
cloak,  having  on  the  left  s  de  a 
cross  jfeiir-ifeJirie,  at  the  foot  of 
bich  are  two  birds     In  the  r 


,  1  i.»"k  ""'  ^"™     "1"'  *' *l- V"  '""f:  ,  ,n„orW  bearings  the)  ah«.  have 
might  kill  him  with  impunity.      See  Aavi.««.      A    (,„  y^  „j «,  ^,^„      Tbey         -       .. 

I'  ''^k"bJ«Z"7J    /r,"?%^°  «^"""i  ,i""  I  PO«aessed  In  Portugal  about  forty  ^'^ 

chsmuth,  /WW  Alui^h.  ir,  1,  MS:  "efter  /««,  I  J^3^„i„,  „f  .;„„  jjiO  the  grand  ma«er,Wp 
K*'»er/  p  136)  for  the  rescno  of  the  accidental    „.  ,(„  „_,„  ^.  ^„  ,„  ..^  ™„_f_n,,„„  OrdZ 


Wachf 

Gerirk' 

roan-sLiver.  '  (See  generally  Michaelif,  Mat.  Kechl,\\, 

401  sq. ;  vi,  83  sq. ;  Hoffmann,  in  the  H„il.  Encyel.  xi, 

89  sq.;  Jahn,^n3Uo'.  II,  II,  S72  tq.)~- Winer,  I,  189. 

See  Bi«oi>-BEVE-(oE. 

Atrera.     See  Aara. 

Aveata.     See  ZbSd-AvbSta. 

Avignon  (^A  vtnin),  an  eidseopal  see  of  Frsnce,  on 

tb^  Rhone,        '"  '    ' 

miles  N.E. . 


order  has  been  in  the  crown. — llelyot,  Ordra 
Rrhg.  i,  B50;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  i,  674. 

A'Tlte  (Heb.  Arti',  only  in  the  plnr.  n^l^,  gen- 
tile fnim  Avii),  the  name  of  two  tribes  of  people. 

1.  (Sept.  Ehciioi,  Anth.  Vers.  "Avims,"  in  Dent.; 

EiiaiDc,  "Avites"  in  Josh.)  A  people  who  ori)(ins1ly 

occupied  the  southernmost  portion  of  that  territory  in 

...  .  PalB»tlne  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  which  the 

iUl  of  the  department  of  Vancluse,  30  j  Caphtorim  or  Philistines  afterward  possessed  (Deut. 

:  T_  .n.o  ..  J  -"to  the  pos-   Ii,  23).     They  are  usually  considered  a  branch  of  the 


session  of  Pope  Clement  V[  and  his  successors,  and  I  Hivites,  a  people  descended  from  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  17). 
was  the  see  of  the  pontiffs  from  Clement  X  to  Gregory  See  Hitite.  As  the  territory  of  the  Avitns  is  mcn- 
XI,  1.  e.  for  sixty  years.  Baluze's  Hri  d-t  Papa  tioned  in  Josh,  xiii,  3,  in  addition  to  the  five  Phill*. 
fAriffnon  (1693,  2  luhi.  4to)  is  an  admirable  refbtation  tjne  states,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  included  in 
of  the  ultramontane  pretensions.  It  maintains  that  theirs,  and  that  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Avites  was  by  a 
the  holy  see  in  not  necessarily  fixed  at  Rome.  By  the  ;  PbilisWne  invasion  prior  to  that  by  which  tbe  flvB 
Concordat  of  1801  Avignon  ceased  to  be  a  metropolis,  .  principalities  were  founded.  Their  territory  be^an 
but  by  that  of  ISSl  it  was  re-estabUahed,  See  Pa- j  st  Gaia,  and  extended  southward  to  "the  river  of 
racT  I  Egypt"(Ueut.Ii,2B),  forming  what  was  the  Philistine 

Several  roDSCiLS  were  held  in  Avignon.  Tbe  most '  kingdom  of  Gerar  in  the  Ume  of  Abraham,  when  we 
important  were .  1,  in  1209,  in  which  29  canons  were  i  do  not  hear  of  any  other  Philistine  sutes.  There 
adopted,  some  concerning  discipline,  and  the  others  [  were  then  Avitea.  or  Hivites,  at  Shechem  (Gen.  ixxiv, 
•galnit  heretics ;  the  inhabitants  of  Ton  louse  were  ex- '  S).  and  wo  afterwsr.1  find  them  also  at  Gibeon  (Josh, 
communicated  for  not  bavingoxpulsedtheAIbigenses;  ix,  7),  and  beyond  tbe  Jordan,  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount 
2,  In  1327,  against  tho  anlipope  Pierre  de  Corbiire.—  Harmon  (Josh,  xi,  b);  bntwe  have  no  means  of  know. 
Landon.  .JfoHu/o^Cuincib,  Smith,  Tabla  of  ChurcA ,  Ing  whether  these  were  original  settlements  of  the 
£•*'.  I  Avites,  or  were  formed  out  of  the  hvgmonta  of  the 
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nation  which  the  Philistines  expelled  from  soathem 
Palestine.  See  Gerar  ;  PHiuBTnnE.  According  to 
Ewald  {GeKhichie,  i,  810)  and  Berthean,  the  Avvim 
were  the  aborigines  of  Palestine  Proper.  They  may 
have  been  so,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it,  while 
the  mode  of  their  dwellings  points  rather  to  a  no- 
madic origin.  Thus  they  may  have  made  their  way 
northward  from  the  Desert  (Stanley,  Sinai  cmd  Pol. 
App.  §  83).  In  Dent,  ii,  23,  we  see  them  "dwelling 
in  'the^  villages"  (or  nomade  encampments — ChcU- 
zerim)  in  the  south  part  of  the  "  plain,'*  or  great  west- 
em  lowland,  **as  far  as  Gaza."  In  these  rich  posses- 
sions they  were  attacked  by  the  invading  Philistines, 
**the  Caphtorim  which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor," 
and  who,  after  "destroying"  them  and  "dwelling  in 
their  stead,"  appear  to  have  pushed  them  farther 
north.  This  must  be  inferred  from  the  terms  of  the 
passage  in  Josh,  xiii,  2,  3,  the  enumeration  of  the  rest 
of  the  land  still  remaining  to  be  conquered.  (The 
punctuation  of  this  passage  in  our  Bibles  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Hebrew  text,  which  has  a  full  stop 
at  Geshuri  [ver.  2],  thus :  "  This  is  the  land  that  yet 
remaineth,  all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines  and  all  the 

Geshurite.    From  Sihor even  to  the  border  of 

Ekron  northward,  is  counted  to  the  Canaanite,"  etc.) 
Beginning  from  **  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt,"  prob- 
ably the  Wady  el-Arish,  the  list  proceeds  northward 
along  the  lowland  plains  of  the  sea-coast,  through  the 
five  lordships  of  the  Philistines — all  apparently  taken 
in  their  order  from  south  to  north — till  we  reach  the 
Awim,  as  if  they  had  been  driven  up  out  of  the  more 
southerly  position  which  they  occupied  at  the  date  of 
the  earlier  record  into  the  plains  of  Sharon.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  notice,  where  every  syllable  has  some  sig- 
nificance, that  while  "the  Gazathite the  Ekron- 

ite,"  are  all  in  the  singular,  "the  Avvim"  is  plural. 
So  with  the  other  aboriginal  names.  Nothing  more  is 
told  us  of  this  ancient  people,  whose  rery  name  is  said 
to  signify  "  ruin."  Possibly  a  trace  of  their  existence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  town  "  A  vim"  (accurately,  as  in 
the  other  cases,  "the  Avvim"),  which  occurs  among 
the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii,  23),  and  which 
may  have  preserved  the  memory'  of  some  family  of  the 
extinct  people  driven  up  out  of  their  fertile  plains  to 
take  refuge  in  the  wild  hills  of  Bethel ;  just  as  in  the 
"  Zemaraim"  of  the  preceding  verse  we  have  probably 
a  reminiscence  of  the  otherwise  forgotten  Zemarites. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  word  in 
this  place  is  but  a  variation  or  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Ai.  See  Avim.  The  inhabitants  of  the  north-cen- 
tral districts  of  Palestine  (Galilseans)  were  in  later 
times  distinguished  by  a  habit  of  confounding  the  gut- 
turals, as,  for  instance,  3?  with  H  (see  Lightfoot,  Chor, 
Cent.  ch.  87 .  Buxtorf,  Awe.  Talm,  col.  434).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  *^4n,  ITivite,  is  a  variation,  arising  from  this 
cause,  of  "^^r,  Avite,  and  that  this  people  were  known 
to  the  Israelites  at  the  date  of  the  conquest  by  the 
name  of  Ilivites.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
both  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  identified  the  two  names,  and 
also  that  the  town  of  ha-Avvim  was  in  the  actual  dis- 
trict of  the  Ilivites,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Gibeon,  Chephirah,  and  their  other  chief  cities  (Josh, 
ix,  7, 17,  compared  with  xviii,  22-27).  The  name  of 
the  Avvim  has  been  derived  from  Avva  (Ava),  or  Iv- 
vah  (Ivah),  as  if  they  had  migrated  thence  into  Pales- 
tine; but  there  is  no  argument  for  this  beyond  the 
mere  similarity  of  the  names.     See  Ava. 

2.  (Sept  Evaioi,  Auth.  Vers. "  Avites.")  The  orig- 
inal designation  of  the  colonists  transported  from  Ava 
into  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  x vii,  31).  They 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tartak.    See  Ava. 

A'vith  (Heb.  Avith\  n*^:'»,  rtdntf  Sept.  rt&ai/i, 

Yulg.  Avlth\  a  city  of  the  Edomites,  and  the  native 
place  (capital)  of  one  of  tlieir  kings,  Hadad  ben-Bedad, 


before  there  were  kings  in  Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi,  85 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  46,  where  the  Heb.  text  has  Hi's?,  Ayotk'j 
Sept.  Vi^^dfi,  V.  r.  Ft^aifi,  Et»i5,  Vulg.  Avitk).  It 
would  seem  to  have  been  situated  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity'  of  the  range  of  Monnt  Seir,  as  the  king  is 
stated  to  have  thence  made  a  hostile  incursion  into  the 
territory  of  his  Moabitish  neighbors  who  were  leagued 
with  the  Midianites.  The  name  may  be  compared 
with  d-Ghoiceitheh,  a  "chain  of  low  hills"  mentioned 
by  Burckhardt  (p.  376)  as  lying  to  the  east  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Kerek  m  Moab  (Knobel,  Geneme,  p.  257). 

AvftttB  (properly  Sertus  Alcimus  Edicus^  or  EcA- 
tiut,  Avitus)j  bishop  of  Vienne,  was  bom  at  Vienne 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  centur}'.  At  a  religious 
disputation  between  the  orthodox  and  Arian  theolo- 
gians in  499,  he  was  the  leading  spokesman  of  the 
orthodox,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  king  Gonde- 
baud  of  Burgundy,  whose  son  and  successor,  Sigis- 
mnnd,  he  converted  from  Arianism  (after  Gondebaud's 
death).  He  vigorously  attacked  the  Arian  heresy, 
both  by  writing  and  speaking,  and  presided  at  the 
council  of  Epaone  in  517.  He  died,  according  to  the 
commonly  received  opinion,  February  5th,  525,  al- 
though other  accounts  assign  an  earlier  date.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning,  and  there  are  still  extant  a 
number  of  his  letters,  homilies,  and  poems,  which  may 
be  found  in  Bib.  Max,  Pair,  ix,  5€0 ;  and  in  Bib.  Patr. 
Galland.  t.  x.— Duphi,  BitL  Eccl  Writers,  v,  4. 

Avoidance,  in  the  Church  of  England,  takes  place 
where  a  benefice  becomes  void  of  an  incumbent.  This 
happens  either  by  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  or  by 
his  being  appointed  to  a  preferment  of  such  a  kind  as 
necessarily  makes  the  living  vacant ;  as  when  a  cler- 
gyman is  made  a  bishop  all  the  preferments  he  holds 
fall  to  the  crown,  who  is  the  patron  for  that  time,  un- 
less there  be  some  special  dispensation ;  or,  finally,  by 
cession,  deprivation,  or  resignation.  In  the  first-named 
instance,  which  is  avoidance  by  fact,  the  patron  must 
take  notice  of  the  avoidance  at  his  peril ;  in  the  last 
case,  which  is  avoidance  by  law,  the  ordinary  must 
give  notice  to  the  patron  to  prevent  a  lapse. 

AvriUon,  Jban  Baptistb  Elib,  a  Franciscan 
(Minim),  bom  at  Paris,  1652 ;  he  made  profession,  Jan- 
uary 8d,  1671,  in  the  convent  of  the  Minims  (called 
BonM-kommei)  at  Kigeon.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
preacher  in  1676,  and  continued  until  1728,  i.  o.  for 
fifty-three  years,  and  died  at  Paris,  May  16th,  1729, 
aged  seventy-eight.  He  was  much  sought  after  as  a 
preacher,  and  left  many  devotional  works,  which  are 
highly  esteemed  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  follow- 
ing have  been  translated  by  the  Romanizing  party  of 
the  Church  of  England :  "  Conduite  pour  passer  sainto- 
ment  le  temps  de  TAvent,"  Guide  jfor  patsing  Adoeni 
holily^  with  pre&ce  by  Dr.  Pusey  (Lend.  1844, 12mo) ; 
"Conduite  pour  passer  saintement  le  Car^me,"  Gmdo 
for  patsinff  Lent  hoiUy,  ed.  by  Pusey  (Lond.  1844, 
12mo);  "  L'Ann^  AflTective,"  7%«  Year  of  AffeeHom^ 
ed.  by  Pusey  (Lond.  1845, 12mo) ;  Eucharistic  MediiO" 
tiona,  ed.  by*ShipIey  (Lond.  1862, 12mo). 

Awakening  (1)  is  used  with  regard  to  individu- 
als, and  designates  the  first  work  of  the  Spirit  in  con- 
version, i.  e.  cowciction;  (2)  it  is  also  applied  to  rrri- 
vale  of  religion,  in  which  multitudes  of  sinners  are 
awakened.  The  state  of  sin  is  in  the  New  Testament 
represented  as  a  sort  of  sleep  or  death ;  Eph.  5, 14, 
"Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  fh)m  the  dead, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  When  man,  then, 
is  brought  to  a  consciousness  of  his  sins,  and  to  feel 
sorrow  and  contrition  on  account  of  them,  and  these 
are  followed  by  a  desire  for  the  forgiving  and  renew- 
ing grace  of  God,  and  partly  for  improvement,  the 
process  is  called  atoakeninff.  The  expression  is  not 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  although  the  thing  itself 
is  largely  explained  therein.  The  prodigal  son  was 
awakened  by  liis  self-inflicted  povert}',  Peter  by  tha 
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correcting  look  of  the  Lord,  Paul  by  the  mliBculoiu 
apparition  of  Christ,  Judas  by  the  conBeqaences  of  his 
betrayal,  and  many  by  the  preaching  of  Jeaua  or  by 
his  miracles.  Awakening  takes  place  when  the  sin- 
ner, who  before  did  cither  not  know  the  truth,  or  else 
treated  it  lightly,  becomes  strongly  impressed  with  it, 
and  gives  up  his  heart  and  mind  to  it.  Comp.  Acts 
ii,  36, 37 :  *' Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredly  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus  whom 
ye  have  crucified  both  Lord  and  Christ.  Now  when 
they  heard  this  they  were  pricked  in  their  heart,  and 
said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  Men 
and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?'*  (Comp.  also  ii,  43 ; 
iv,  4 ;  V,  11 ;  xi,  28,  24.)  One  of  the  principal  aims  of 
the  preacher  in  presenting  the  word  of  God  and  of  the 
church  in  the  exercises  of  divine  worship  is  to  produce 
the  awakening  of  sinners. 

As,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
all  possible  agencies  of  deliverance  and  of  moral  im- 
provement in  humanity  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  church  holds,  and  rightly,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  united  with  the  word  of 
Christian  truth,  and  also  with  visible  religious  exer- 
cises, in  the  awakening  of  sinners.  It  is  also  right  in 
considering  the  word  as  the  messenger  or  the  medium 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Awakening  may  also  result  from 
external  changes  and  events  in  life,  by  which  truth, 
previously  received  into  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
sinner,  after  lying  apparently  dead,  is  rendered  active, 
as  if  awakened  from  slumber,  so  that  the  sinner  him- 
self awakes  fh>m  the  sleep  or  death  of  sin.  Among  the 
outward  causes  often  producing  awakening  are  sick- 
ness, either  our  own  or  others,  particularly  such  as  is 
the  result  of  sin ;  the  death  of  those  we  love,  or  some- 
times of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to  their  sins  or  to 
those  of  others,  or  perhaps  have  ended  their  life  by  sui- 
cide ;  or  the  death  of  such  as  were  aspociatod  with  us  in 
our  sinful  career ;  also  shame  and  contum  ly ,  or  a  fiill 
into  gross  sin,  either  by  ourselves  or  othero,  which  dis- 
closes to  us  the  bottomless  nature  of  sin ;  deliverance 
out  of  danger,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  undeserved  bless- 
ings. Intercourse  with  pioun  a:id  good  persons,  or 
sometimes  of  the  bad,  may  \<*.n\  to  awakening.  Some- 
times the  Spirit  uses  the  mc  mortes  of  youth  and  of  its 
inexplicable  feelings  and  of  confused  impulses;  some- 
times solitary  meditation ;  sometimes  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature ;  the  reading  of  biographies ,  the  study 
of  works  of  art,  as  means  of  awakening.  Both  good 
and  evil  can  be  made  awakening  in  the  life  of  man ; 
thus  Kom.  ii,  4 :  *'  Or  despisest  thou  the  riches  of  his 
goodness,  and  forbearance,  and  long-suffering;  not 
knowing  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee  to  re- 
pentance?" xi,  22:  '*  Behold  therefore  the  goodness 
and  severity  of  God :  on  them  which  fell,  severity ; 
but  toward  thee,  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in  his 
goodness;  otherwise  thou  also  shaltbe  cutoff;'*  1  Cor. 
x,  6, 11 :  **  Now  these  things  were  our  examples,  to  the 
intent  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things,  as  they  also 
lusted.  Now  all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for 
cnsamples ;  and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition, 
upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come." 

The  effeelM  produced  by  an  awakening  cause  differ 
widely,  both  for  objective  and  subjective  reasons.  In 
more  quiet  and  tranquil  natures,  its  efiect  may  be 
slow  and  gentle ;  in  the  more  vi^^orous  ones  it  is  more 
forcible,  and  often  sudden.  But  the  weaker  natures 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  more  easily  awakened  than 
stronger  ones,  while  the  latter,  though  requiring  a 
stronger  impulse,  are  more  likely  to  be  lastingly  im- 
pressed. Where  moral  self- consciousness,  or  con- 
science, is  yet  awake,  the  feeblest  awakening  can  act 
effectually ;  but  where  conscience  has  become  be- 
numbed and  dormant,  a  more  powerful  impression  is 
required.  It  is  evident,  besides,  that  the  result  will 
be  influenced  by  a  variety  of  other  causes,  such  as  the 
more  or  less  enlightened  state  of  the  subject,  the  ener- 
gy of  the  impulses,  the  relations  of  life,  either  favora- 


ble or  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  moral  sense, 
etc.  Of  course,  to  produce  saving  effects,  the  impres- 
sion must  be  lasting,  i.  e.  it  must  not  merely  lead  to  a 
resolve  to  amendment,  but  must  work  it  out  also. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  of  a 
whole  lifetime,  through  which  the  awakening  must 
steadfastly  and  unceasingly  act.  The  sinner  must  do 
all  in  his  power  to  apply  the  prevenient  grace*  which  is 
the  source  of  the  awakening,  to  the  redemption  of  his 
soul ;  for  without  the  sinner's  own  co-operation,  the 
work  of  sanctification  will  not  be  accomplished.  In 
order,  then,  to  render  the  effect  of  awakening  persists 
ent,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  memory'  of  it  continue 
ally  in  the  soul,  and  to  connect  with  it  all  that  follows. 
We  see,  therefore,  how  great  an  obstacle  is  frivolity, 
which  never  looks  back,  but  onl}*  considers  the  present 
or  the  future ;  and  for  that  reason  the  sanguine  tem- 
perament, while  more  readily  awakened  for  a  moment, 
is  more  difficult  to  impress  lastingly ;  choleric  natures 
are  touched  easily  and  deeply,  the  melancholy  lasting- 
ly, and  the  phlegmatic  with  difficulty.  The  strength 
of  the  awakening  is  measured  by  the  inward  pains  of 
penitence,  but  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  outward 
teara  or  demonstrations,  partly  on  account  of  differ- 
ence in  temperaments.  Sanguine  and  choleric  sul)- 
jects  will  be  more  demonstrative  than  phlegmatic  or 
melancholic  while  under  the  same  force  of  awakening. 
— Krehl,  N..T.  I/andwurterbiichf  s.  v.  See  also  CoK- 
vicTioN;  Revival. 

Awl  Qf^^^'O^marUe' Of  perforator,  Sept.  ^ff-^riov), 
an  instrument  for  boring  a  small  hole  (Exod.  xxi,  6 ; 
Deut.  XV,  17).  Considering  that  the  Israelites  had  re- 
cently withdrawn  fh>m  their  long  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
tliera  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  instruments  were  Uio 
same  as  those  of  that  country,  used  by  the  sandal- 
makers  and  other  workers  in  leather  (Wilkinson,  ii, 
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105).  In  the  above  passages  the  word  is  employed 
in  reference  to  piercing  the  ear  as  a  sign  of  perpetual 
servitude,  which  it  seems  was  a  custom  among  other 
Oriental  nations  (Petronius,  Satyr.  102),  and  it  was  the 
practice  in  Lydia,  India,  and  Persia  to  perforate  the  can 
of  boys  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  ^ods  (Xen.  Anab, 
iii,  1, 81 ;  Plutarch,  Sympot,  ii,  1, 4).    See  Servant. 

Axe.  Several  instruments  of  this  description  are 
so  discriminated  in  Scripture  as  to  show  that  the  He- 
brews had  them  of  different  forms  and  for  various 
uses.  (1.)  "ipa,  garmn'  (so  called  from  chopping), 
which  occun  in  Deut.  xix,  6 ;  xx,  19 ;  1  Kings  vi,  7 ; 
Isa.  X,  15;  a^iviy,  Matt,  iii,  10;  Luke  iii,  9;  corre- 
sponding to  the  Lat.  srrurif).  From  these  passages 
it  appears  that  this*  kind  was  employed  in  felling  trees 
(comp.  Isa.  X,  84),  and  in  hewing  large  timber  for 
building.  The  conjecture  of  Gesenius,  that  in  1  Kings 
V,  7,  it  denotes  the  axe  of  a  stone-mason,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive.  The  first  text  supposes  a  case  of  the  head 
slipping  from  the  helve  in  felling  a  tree  (comp.  2  Kings 
vi,  5).  This  would  suggest  that  it  was  shaped  like  fig. 
3,  which  is  just  the  same  instrument  as  our  common 
hatchet,  and  appeare  to  have  been  applied  by  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  to  the  same  general  use  as  with  luw 
The  reader  will  observe  the  contrivance  in  all  ~ 
ere  (wanting  in  this)  of  fastening  the  head  to  th*  ^ 
by  thongs.     (2.)  ^IJ?^,  madtMod'  (a  hewing  I 
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ment),  wbicb  occura  only  in  Ih.  xIIv,  I!  (wbere  it  i> 
rendered  "  tongi")  ind  JeT.  »,  8,  From  the  latter  of 
theie  puuKca  it  ippean  to  have  been  a  llgbter  in- 
Mrument  than  the  preceding,  or  a  kind  of  adie,  lued 
(or  faehloning  or  carving  wood  into  ehapo;   it 

probablr,  therefore,  like  f\gi.  4  to  7,  which  the  E 

tliTu  «mplojed  far  this  puipoae.  Otber  testa  of  Scrip- 
ture repreaenl  such  [mplementa  ai  being  employed  in 
can-ins  imagef,  the  un  to  which  the  prophets  refer. 
The  differcDces  of  form  and  size,  as  indicated  in  the 
figures,  appear  to  have  been  determined  with  reference 
to  liglit  or  heavy  work.  The  passage  in  laalah,  hoW' 
ever,  aa  it  refbra  to  the  blacksmith's  operationi  al  the 
Ibrge,  may  posaibly  designate  nme  kind  of  chisel. 
(3.)  Cn^p,  tardan'  (from  ile  iharpiuti);  this  is  the 
commonest  name  for  an  axe  or  hatchet.  It  is  of  this 
which  WO  read  in  Judg.  ix,  48  ;  Ps»,  Ixsiv,  5 ;  1  Sam. 
xlii,  30,  21;  Jer.  xlvi,  22.  It  appears  to  have  been 
.  more  excluaively  employed  than  the  garwn  for  felling 
trees,  and  had  therefore  prol«Lly  a  heavier  head.  In 
one  of  the  Egyptian  eculptoret  the  Inhubitanta  of  Leb- 
anon are  represented  aa  felling  pine-treea  with  axea 
like  Ag.  1.  See  LehaxoH.  As  the  one  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  the  same  purpose  was  also  oft' ' 

Hebnws.    (4.)  The  term  S'ln,  cAe'n«  (d^fny^), 

as  a  "  knife"  (Josh.  V,  2),  or  razor  (Eiek.  vi,  I). 
tool  for  hewing  or  dressing  stones  (Eiod.  xx,  2a). 
is  once  rcndcrnl  "axe"  (Ezek.  xxvi,  9),  and  there 
nuy  probably  mean  a  heavy  catlasa,  like  Ag.  2,  or  per- 
liapa  baltle-axe,  or  possibly  even  pick-axe,  aa  it  is 
there  used  to  denote  a  weapon  for  destruying  build- 
ings. O'l.)  .\  similar  instrument,  biU'S,  ta^ahil'  (Jell- 
tr),  u  once  spoken  of  (rsa.  Ixxiv.  fi)'as  ■  baUle-axe. 
Il  also  occurs  in  the  Targnm  (Jer,  xlvi,  22)  in  the 
•ense  of  bmad-axe.  (G.)  Iron  implements  of  severe 
labor,  n^tj^  inagztrah'  {"  axe,"  2  Sam.  xii,  31),  and 
R^IO,  mtgtmtt'  ("axe,"  2  Chron.  xx,  i;  aifo  in  the 
aanie  vetae  more  properly  "  saw,"  and  in  2  Sam.  xii, 
81;  1  Kings  rli,  6),  were  need  by^  David  In  the  mas- 
■acre  of  the  Inhabitanti  of  Kabbah,  bnt  their  form  can- 
not ho  made  out.     See  Saw.     (T.)  The  wonl  Vt^$, 

ally  "iron  ;"  but,  as  an  axe  la  certainly  intended,  the 
passage  la  valuable  as  shewing  that  the  axe>heads 

been  found  in  Egi'pt  are  of  lironte,  which  was  ven- 
anciently  and  generally  used  for  the  purpose.     But 

seema  rather  to  anggest  tint  thwo  of  iron  have  been  ] 
consumed  hy  the  corrosion  of  tht«  thouMnd  years,  ^ ' 
while   those   of  bronie  have  been   preserved.     See  I 


Helve.  (8.)  The  "  battle^xe,"  VB^,  iKfipeb'  (Jer. 
li,  SO),  was  probably,  oa  its  mot  Indicates,  a  heavy  mace 
or  maol,  like  that  which  gave  bis  surname  to  Cboiles 
Majid.     See  B ATT 


The  moat  common  uae  of  the  axe,  aa  is  well  known, 
is  to  cut  down  trees  i  hence  the  expression  in  Matt,  iii, 
10,  and  Lnke  lil,  9,  "  the  axe  la  laid  at  the  root  of  ths 
tnea"(GOmp.  Slliua  Italicua,  IDj  also  Virgil,  .£■.  vi, 
180 ;  laa.  x,  3S).  That  treea  ore  a  iceneral  symbol  of 
men  is  well  known.  See  Forest  \  Tbee.  (See  also 
Eiek.  zxxl,  3j  Dan.  Iv,  7,  B;  Matt,  vii,  19;  xii,  33; 
Psa.  i,  3;  Zech.  xi,  I,  2).  What  John  Baptist  there- 
fbre  refers  to  is  probably  the  excision  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  But  there  ia  a  force  in  the  preposition  naed 
here  which  escapea  the  ordinary  reader :  the  expresiion 
Tpoc  rifv  pljovriuv  livlpoiv  nirai,  denotes  that  it  had 
already  been  struck  itUo  the  tree  preparstory  to  felling 
tt,  and  now  only  awaited  the  signal  for  the  utter  ven- 
geance of  Heaven.  Tbe  axe  waa  also  used  ss  the  Id- 
stmment  of  decollation,  to  which  there  Is  allualon  in 
Rtn:  XX,  4.  "Tbe  souls  of  them  that  were  Iduaded 
for  ths  testimony  of  Jeaus,"  literally,  "  cut  wilh  an 
axe."  Hence  the  axe  becomea  a  symbol  of  the  divine 
judgments.  Sometimes  it  la  applied  to  a  human  instru. 
ment,  as  in  Isa.  x,  15,  "Shall  the  axe  boast  itself 
against  him  that  hewetb  therewith  ?"  i.  e.  Shall  the 
proud  king  of  Assyria  lioast  himself  againit  God, 
whose  Instrument  he  b  to  execute  iila  purpose  ?  In 
Jer.  II,  20,  the  army  of  tbe  Mcdes  and  Persians  is  most 
probably  itttended,  as  elsewhere  the  inatrumant  of 
God's  vengeance  la  called  a  aword,  a  rod,  a  scourge 
(see  also  Jer.  xlvi,  22).  By  axes,  which  were  a  part 
of  tbe  insigr^ia  of  the  Roman  magistracy,  was  denoted 
the  power  of  life  and  death  and  of  supreme  judgment. 
Axea  were  also  used  in  war  (Sidonius,  Conn.  £1.  v, 
247;  Horace,  C«slv,4;  Carm.  Sftnl.  U ;  Virgil,  ^t-. 
ii.  480).  Axea  were  used  in  sacrifice;  bcnce  called 
theaxeoftheHieropbant.  These  are  seen  on  various 
cotnaCSmlth'a/fitf.  n/CAiM.  .4nf.  s.v.  Secniis). 

AzaL     See  Absalox. 

AxloTHmna   ('At^iupafior),  given   bv  Joscphns 

liK.  X,  8,  G)  as  the  son  (or  aucceaeor]  of  Isus.  and  fa. 

er  (or  predecessor)  of  Phideas,  In  the  list  o(  the  Jew- 
ish high-priests,  apparently  instead  of  Jehoiada  (q. 


kHiu 


v.). 
Axle  occurs  only  in  1  Kings  vit,  32, 33,  ti 
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lation  of  *1^,  yad,  hand^  in  the  phrase  bn^iHSl  nil^, 
yedoth'  ha^ophawum' ,  hands  of  the  wheeUf  L  e.  their 
axle^reetj  as  in  the  Aath.  Vers. ;  Sept.  x^'P'C  *y  ^ot^ 
rpoxoiCi  Valg.  axes.    See  Chariot. 

Axtell,  Henry,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Mendbam,  K. 
J.,  June  9, 1778,  and  graduated  at  Princeton  in  17%. 
After  teaching  several  years  in  New  Jersey,  he  re- 
moTed  in  1804  to  Geneva,  N.  T  ,  where  he  kept  a  cUs- 
slcal  school.  In  1810  he  was  licensed,  and  in  1812 
called  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Geneva.  At  the 
time  of  his  ordination  in  1812,  his  church  consisted  of 
70  members ;  at  the  time  of  his  death  of  about  400. 
In  two  revivals  his  labors  had  been  particularly  bless- 
ed. Ho  died  Feb.  11, 1849.  His  eldest  daughter  died 
a  few  days  after  him,  and  was  placed  in  the  same 
grave. — Sprague,  AnnaiSf  iv,  458. 

Ayah.    See  Kite. 

Aydelott,  Josbfh,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  1758,  and  entered  the 
itinerant  ministry  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference  in 
1 802.  After  28  years  of  active  service,  he  died  at  Phil- 
adelphia, in  Ma}',  1824.  **  Perhaps  no  man  gave  a 
more  decided  character  to  the  purity  and  excellence 
of  religion.  His  life,  as  well  as  his  preaching,  was  a 
living  comment  upon  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Christ,  and  his  Master  owned  his  labors." — Mwsites 
of  Conferences^  i,  475. 

Ayir.    See  Foal. 

Ayliffe,  John,  LL.D.,  fellow  of  New  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  degraded  and  expelled  fcr  the  publication  of  a 
worlc  said  to  contain  scandalous  aspersions,  entitled, 
**  The  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  the  University  of 
Oxford"  (2  vols.  8vo,  1714),  taken,  in  fact,  chiefly  from 
Wood's  Athenre.  He  also  published  Parergtm  Juris 
Cannruci  Anglicani,  1726,  and  a  "  New  Pandect  of  the 
Koman  Civil  Law"  (Lond.  1734,  fol.),  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  works  in  English  on  the  civil  law.  No  other 
particulars  are  record^  of  him. 

Aylmer,  John,  bishop  of  London,  bora  in  1521, 
of  a  good  family,  in  Norfolk.  He  studied  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  but  chiefly  at  the  latter ;  and  after 
leaving  the  universities  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  cel- 
ebrated Lady  Jane  Grey.  In  1553  ho  was  made  arch- 
deacon of  Stow,  but  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary 
was  obliged  to  leave  Ens^Iand,  and  retired  to  Zurich. 
In  1562  he  became  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1576 
succeeded  Sandys  in  the  see  of  London.  Ho  seems  to 
have  been  as  vigorously  opposed  to  tlie  Puritans  as  to 
the  Romanists ;  and  unhappily,  amid  many  excellen- 
cies of  character,  he  had  a  persecuting  spirit.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  his  severity  was  rebuked  by 
the  privy  council.  In  the  case  of  a  clergyman  named 
Benison,  who  was  imprisoned  by  Aylmer  for  a  sup- 
posed irregularity  in  regard  to  his  marriage,  the  bishop 
was  desired  by  the  privy  council  to  make  him  com- 
X)en5ation,  lest  in  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  he 
should  recover  damages  "  which  would  touch  his  lord- 
ship's credit."  By  the  Puritans  Aylmer  was  ridiculed 
in  pamphlets,  scandalous  reports  were  actively  circu- 
lated to  his  injur}',  and  frequent  complaints  of  his  con- 
duct were  made  to  the  privy  council.  Aylmer  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  into  a  more  retired  diocese, 
but  none  of  his  plans  for  this  purpose  succeeded ;  and 
he  was  still  bishop  of  London  when  he  died  on  June 
8d,  1594.  See  Maitland,  Essays  on  the  Reformation; 
Neal,  Hist,  ofPurUans,  i,  224,  866,  etc. 

'  Ayl worth,  James  P.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  one  of  the  fkthers  of  the  Oneida 
Conference,  was  bom  in  1788.  He  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1822,  serving  chiefly  in  Central  New  York,  un- 
til his  superannuation  in  1847.  He  died  in  1848.— 
Minutes  of  Conferences. 

Aymo.    See  Hatmo. 

AymOD,  John,  a  French  writer,  lived  at  the  close  I 


of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century. 
He  was  at  first  a  Catholic  priest,  then  left  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  Geneva,  and  married  at  the  Hague. 
He  again  returned  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in 
1706  was  pnt  by  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  in  the  Sem- 
inary of  Foreign  Missions.  In  1707  he  fled  to  Holland 
with  a  manuscript  (the  original  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  held  at  Jerusalem  in  1672  and  1673),  and  had 
it  printed  at  the  Hague  under  the  title  Monuments 
AuihenHques  de  VEglise  Grecque  (1708, 4to),  reproduced 
under  the  title  Lettres  et  Anecdotes  de  Cyril  Lucar(kai'' 
sterdam,  1708).  Ayroon  was  judicially  pursued  by 
Clement,  the  librarian  of  the  French  king,  and  in 
1709  the  States-General  ordered  the  restoration  of  the 
manuscript.  Aymon  wrote  also  Ades  EccUsiastiques 
et  civile  de  Urns  les  Synodes  Nationanx  des  Eglises  Re'" 
formhs  de  la  France  (Rotterdam,  1710,  4to),  and  sev- 
eral works  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — ^Hoefer, 
Biographie  Genirak^  iii,  900. 

A'xaSl  C^^a^Xoc),  the  father  of  Jonathan,  which 
latter  was  one  of  those  who  superintended  the  repudi- 
ation of  the  Gentile  wives  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Esdr.  ix,  14);  evidently  the  Asahbl  (q.  v.)  of 
the  genuine  text  (Ezra  x,  15). 

AxaS'lns  ('A(aJ/Xoc),  one  of  the  Israelites,  **8on8 
of  Maani,"  who  is  said  to  have  divorced  his  GentOe 
wift  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84);  but  the  name  is 
apparently  an  erroneous  repetition  for  the  Esril  just 
preceding  it  (Azareel  of  Ezra  x,  41).     See  Azael. 

A'zal  (Heb.  Atsal^y  ^¥^i  P^b.  the  same  as  Azel^ 
in  pause ;  Sept.  Aaar/X  v.  r.  'laooS)^  apparently  a  place 
near  Jerusalem  on  the  cast,  mentioned  only  in  Zech. 
xiv,  5,  as  the  limit  to  which  the  "ravine'*  or  cleft 

(K'^fi)  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  will  extend  when  *<  Je- 
hovah shall  go  forth  to  fight."  Henderson  (Comment. 
in  loc.)  regards  it  as  the  proper  name  of  a  place  close 
to  one  of  the  gates  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  to 
which  the  cleft  or  valley  was  to  extend  westward,  so 
as  at  once  to  admit  those  who  should  flee  from  the  en- 
emy ;  but  this  seems  too  strict  a  literalism  for  so  figu» 
rative  a  prophecy.  Furst  (//«&.  Wdrterb.  s.  v.)  inclines 
to  identify  it  with  the  Beth-wi  of  Mic.  i,  11.  Perhaps 
the  conjecture  of  Gescnius  {Thes,  J7e6.  p.  144)  is  the 
most  easy  of  adoption,  that  the  term  is  simply  an  ap- 
pellative for  bsCM,  q.  d.  at  the  jfcfe,  i.  e.  foot  of  the 
mountain,  sc.  Olivet  The  supposition  of  Schwarz 
(PcUest,  p.  185)  that  it  is  the  present  village  Azaria,  or 
Bethany  (according  to  him,  the  Ifuzal  of  the  Talmud, 
MfffiUahf  V,  6),  evidently  proceeds  from  his  Jewish 
prejudices  against  the  account  respecting  Lazarus  in 
the  Gospels.     See  Eaook. 

Azall'ah  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Atsalya'kuj 
inj5XK,  reserved  by  Jehovah ;  Sept.  '£<wf  Xt'ac  v.  r. 
'E^fXmc;  in  Chron.  'E^eXia  v.  r.  ScXui),  the  son  of 
Meshullam  (2  Kings  xxii,  8),  and  father  of  the  scribe 
Shaphan,  which  last  was  sent  with  others  by  Josiah 
to  repair  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv,  8).  B.C.  ante 
623. 

Azani'ah  (Heb.  Azanyah'^  n^pYK/AcarJ  by  Jeho» 
vah ;  Sept.  'AZavia\  the  father  of  Jeshua,  which  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  Levites  that  subscribed  the  sacred 
covenant  after  the  exile  (Neh.  x,  9).    B.C.  ante  410. 

Aza'phion  ('Affaaw^ifai^),  given  in  1  Esdr.  v,  88, 
as  the  first  named  of  the  family  heads  of  the  "  sons  of 
Solomon's  servants"  that  returned  from  Babylon;  ap« 
parently  meaning  the  Sopiiereth  (q.  v.)  of  the  genu- 
ine text  (Ezra  ii,  55),  where  the  Heb.  has  the  article, 
ni^BOn,  h€U'8ophereth. 

Az'ara  ('A<rapa),  one  of  the  heads  of  the  *' temple 
servants,"  said  to  have  returned  from  the  exile  (1 
Esdr.  V,  81) ;  but  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  ii,  49)  has 
no  such  name  at  all. 

Azar^'aSl  (Neh.  xii,  86).    See  Azabeeu 
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Aza'reel  (Heb.  Atarel\  ^K*1TK,  helped  by  (7od), 
the  name  of  five  men. 

1.  (Sept.  '0^1 //X  V.  r.  EXci^X.)  One  of  the  Benjamite 
sUngers  and  archers  that  repaired  to  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  xii,  6).    B.C.  1054. 

2.  (Sept.  'F^QtriK  v.  r.  'Aerpt^X.)  The  head  of  the 
eleventh  division  of  the  musicians  in  the  Temple,  con- 
sisting of  himself  and  eleven  others  of  his  ikmily  (1 
Chron.  XXV,  18 ;  called  Uzziel  in  ver.  4).    B.C.  1014. 

3.  (Sept.  EZ^ifiX  y.  r.  'A^^api^X.)  Son  of  Jeroham, 
and  viceroy  over  the  tribe  of  Dan  under  David  and 
Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  22).     B.C.  1014. 

4.  (Sept.  *E2^p(^X.)  An  Israelite,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Bani,  who  renounced  the  Gentile  wife  whom 
he  had  married  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezra  x, 
41).     B.C.  459. 

5.  (Sept.  'Etrpti^X  v.  r.  'Ea^pi^X,  'O^tr/X.)  Son  of 
Ahasai  and  father  of  Amashai,  which  last  was  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  128  mighty  men  of  the  priests  who 
served  at  the  Temple  under  the  supervision  of  Zabdiel, 
on  the  restoration  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi,  13).  B.C. 
cir.  440.  He  is  probably  the  same  with  one  of  the 
first  company  of  priests  who  were  appointed  with  Ezra 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  newly  completed  walls  with 
trumpets  in  their  hands  (Neh.  xii,  86,  where  the  name 
is  Anglicized  "  Azarael").    B.C.  446. 

Azari'ah  (Heb.  Azaryah',  rij'lty,  helped  bj-  Je- 
AotxiA,  answering  to  the  German  name  Gotthelfi  also 
in  the  prolonged  form  A  zarya^hu^  ^'^'^^)^y  1  Kings  iv, 
2,  5 ;  2  Kings  xv,  6,  8 ;  2  Chron.  xv,  1 ;  xxi,  2 ;  xxii, 
6 ;  xxiii,  1 ;  xxvi,  17,  20 ;  xxviii,  12 ;  xxix,  12 ;  xxxi, 
10,  13 ;  Sept.  'A^apia^  and  'A^apia),  a  very  common 
name  among  the  Hebrews,  and  hence  borne  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
especially  in  the  families  of  the  priests  of  the  line  of 
EleazaTj  whose  name  has  precisely  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Azariah.  It  la  nearly  identical  and  is  often 
confounded  with  Ezra,  as  well  as  with  Zerahiah  and 
Seraiah.     See  also  Azarias. 

1.  Apparently  the  only  son  of  Ethan,  the  grandson 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  8).     B.C.  1866. 

2.  A  son  of  Jehu  and  father  of  Helez,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  88,  89).     B.C.  post  1046. 

3.  A  person  named  aa  son  of  the  high-prie&t  Zadok, 
and  an  officer  in  the  cabinet  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv, 
2).  B.C.  cir.  1000.  He  is  perhaps  the  same,  however, 
with  No.  6  below. 

4.  A  son  of  Nathan  and  captain  of  King  Solomon^s 
guards  (1  Kings  iv,  5).     B.C.  cir.  1000. 

5.  A  prophet  who  met  King  Asa  on  his  return  from 
a  great  victory  over  the  Cushite  king  Zcrah  (2  Cliron 
XV,  1,  where  he  is  called  the  son  of  Oded,  but  Oded 
simply  in  ver.  8).  See  Asa.  B.C.  939.  He  power- 
fully stirred  up  the  spirit  of  Ara,  and  of  the  people  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  a  brief  but  pithy  prophecy, 
which  has  Ijeen  preserved,  to  put  away  all  idolatrous 
worship,  and  to  restore  the  altar  of  the  one  true  God 
before  the  porch  of  the  Temple.  Great  numbers  of 
Israelites  from  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and  Simeon, 
and  all  Israel,  joined  in  the  national  reformation,  to 
the  great  strengthening  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  season 
of  rest  and  great  prosperity  ensued. — Smith,  s.  v. 

6.  A  high-priest,  son  of  Ahimaaz  and  father  (grand- 
father) of  Johanan  (1  Chron.  vi,  9),  perhaps  the  father 
of  Amariah,  who  lived  under  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Ju- 
dah (2  Chron.  xix,  11).     B.C.  ante  912.     See  High- 

FRIE8T. 

7.  One  of  the  sons  of  king  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chron. 
xxi,  2,  where  the  name  is  repeated,  as  if  he  had  two 
sonsof  this  name).     B.C.  post  912. 

8.  Otherwise  called  Ahaziah  (q.  v.),  king  of  Jndah 
(2  Chron.  xxii,  6). 

9.  A  son  of  Jeroham,  who  joined  Jehoiada  in  his 
pious  efforts  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  Temple,  and 
put  down  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah  (2  Chron.  xxiii, 
1).     B.C.  877. 


10.  A  son  of  Obed,  another  '*  captain  of  a  hundred,** 
who  joined  Jehoiada  in  the  same  enterprise  (2  Chixm. 
xxiii,  1).     B.C.877. 

11.  A  person  named  aa  son  of  Johanan  and  father 
of  another  Amariah,  a  high-priest  (1  Chron.  vi,  10, 11), 
whom  some  suppose  the  same  as  Zechariah,  son  of 
Jehoiada,  who  was  killed  in  the  reign  of  Joash  of  Ju- 
dah  (2  Chron.  xxiv,  20-22).  In  Ezra  vii,  8,  either  his 
or  a  former  person's  father  is  called  Mesaroth.  B  C. 
cir.  809.  See  Hxoh-priest.  From  the  date  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  with  the  high-priest  who  opposed 
King  Uzziah  (q.  v.)  in  offering  incense  to  Jehovah  (2 
Chron.  xxvi,  17, 20).     B.C.  781. 

12.  Otherwise  called  Uzziah  (q.  v.),  king  of  Judah, 
(2  Kings  xiv,  21 ;  xv,  1, 6, 7, 8, 17,.28, 27 ;  1  Chron.  iii, 
12,  etc.). 

13.  A  son  of  Johanan  and  chief  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  one  of  those  that  protested  against  enslaving 
their  captive  brethren  of  Jerusalem  during  the  reiga 
of  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  12).    B.C.  739. 

14.  A  Levite,  son  of  Zephaniah  and  father  of  Joel 
(1  Chron.  vi,  86).  In  ver.  24  he  is  called  Uzziah,  the 
son  of  Uriel  and  father  of  Shaul.  It  appears  from  2 
Chron.  xxix,  12,  that  hu  son  Joel  lived  under  Heze- 
kiah.     B.C.  ante  726. 

15.  A  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chron. 
xxxi,  10, 18).  B.C.  726.  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
incorrectly  called  Ahitub  in  1  Chron.  vi,  11, 12.  H« 
appears  to  have  co-operated  zealously  with  the  king  in 
that  throrough  purification  of  the  Temple  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Temple  services  which  was  so  conspicuous 
an  event  in  Hezekiah's  reign.  He  especially  interest- 
ed himself  in  providing  chambers  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  in  which  to  stow  the  tithes,  and  offerings,  and 
consecrated  things  for  the  use  of  the  priests  and  L^ 
vites,  ond  in  appointing  overseers  to  have  the  charge 
of  them.  As  the  attendance  of  priests  and  Levitea 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  Temple  services  depended 
entirely  upon  the  supply  of  such  offerings,  whenever 
the  people  neglected  tjiem  the  priests  and  Levites 
were  forced  to  disperse  themselves  to  their  villages, 
and  so  the  house  of  God  was  deserted  (comp.  Neh.  z, 
86-89 ;  xii,  27-80,  44r47) Smith,  s.  v. 

16.  The  son  of  Hilkiah  and  father  of  Seraiah,  which 
latter  was  the  last  high-priest  before  the  captivity  (1 
Chron.  vi,  13, 14 ;  ix,  11  {  Ezra  vii,  1, 8).    B.C.  cir.  600. 

17.  One  of  the  *' proud  men'*  who  rebuked  Jere- 
miah for  advising  the  people  that  remained  in  Pales- 
tine after  the  expatriation  to  Babylon  not  to  retire 
into  Egypt,  and  who  took  the  prophet  himself  and  Ba- 
ruch  along  with  them  to  that  countr}'  (Jer.  xliii,  2-7). 
B.C.  587. 

18.  The  Hebrew  name  of  Adedneoo  (q.  v.),  one 
of  Daniel's  three  friends  who  were  cast  into  the  fiery 
furnace  (Dan.  i,  7 ;  iii,  9).  He  appears  to  have  been 
of  the  royal  lineage  of  Judah,  and  for  this  reason  se- 
lected, with  Daniel  and  his  two  other  companions,  for 
Nebuchadnezzar's  especial  service.  The  three  chil- 
dren, as  they  were  called,  were  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  and  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  intelUgence. 
They  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their  piety,  their 
strict  adherence  to  the  law  of  Mosea,  and  the  steadfast- 
ness of  their  faith,  even  in  the  face  of  death,  and  their 
wonderful  deliverance.     B.C.  608.     See  Daniel. 

19.  One  of  the  nobles  who  returned  from  Babylon 
(Neh.  vii,  7 ;  xii,  38),  and  joined  in  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  law  (x,  2),  and  assisted  in  interpreting  it  to  the 
people  (viii,  7).  His  father's  name  was  Maaseiah,  and 
he  repaired  that  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  opposite 
his  house  ^i^  23,  24).  In  Ezra  ii,  2,  he  is  called  Sb- 
RAIAH.     B.C.  446-410. 

Azaxi'as  ('A^apmc,  the  Greek  form  of  Azarlak\ 
the  name  of  several  men  in  the  Apocrypha. 

1.  The  last  named  of  the  **sons"  of  Emmen  (rather 
Harim)  among  the  priests  who  promised  to  renounce 
their  Gentile  wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Efldr.  ix,  21) ; 
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eridently  the  Uzziah  (q.  y.)  of  the  trae  text  (Ezra  x, 
21). 

2.  One  of  the  nobles  stated  to  have  supported  Ezra 
on  the  right  while  reading  the  law  to  the  people  (1 
Esdr.  iXf  43) ;  but  the  genuine  list  (Neh.  viii,  4)  does 
not  contain  this  name. 

3.  One  of  the  priests  who  expounded  the  law  on  the 
same  occasion  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ;  the  Azariah  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Neh.  tiU,  7). 

4.  The  son  of  Helchias  and  father  of  Seraias  in  the 
genealogy  of  Ezra  (2  [Vulg.  4]  Esdr.  i,  1) ;  the  Aza- 
riah (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  lineage  (Ezra  vii,  1). 

5.  A  name  assumed  hy  the  angel  Raphael  (Tobit  r, 
12;  vi,6,18;  vii,  8;  ix,  2). 

6.  The  name  (Song  of  3  Children,  ver.  2,  26, 66)  of 
Abednego,  DanieUs  companion  in  trial,  i.  e.  Azariak 
(q.  V.)  of  Dan.  i,  7.  He  is  mentioned  by  this  Greek 
appellation  also  in  1  Mace.  11,  59,  and  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  X,  10, 1).     See  Damiel,  Additions  to. 

7.  One  of  the  g^nends  under  Judaa  Maccabieus  (1 
Mace.  V,  18) ;  he  was  defeated  by  Gorgias  near  Jamnia 
(1  Mace.  V,  56,  60 ;  Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  8, 2  and  6). 

A^'zaz  (Heb.  Azaz',  Tt9,  tinmff;  Sept.  'A^oi;^  v.  r. 
'O^ovQ,  the  son  of  Shema  and  father  of  Bela,  a  Reu- 
benite  (1  Chron.  v,  8).     B.C.  apparently  ante  747. 

Az^el  [so  Milton]  (Heb.  Azazel\  SiHIT),  a  word 
of  doubtful  interpretation,  occurring  only  in  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  festival  of  expiation  (Lev.  xvi.  8, 10,  26). 

1.  Some  contend  that  it  is  the  name  itself  of  the 
goat  sent  into  the  desert  So  Symmachus  rpayoc 
dvi^xofuvoQ^  Aquila  rgayoQ  diroXeXvfikvoQf  Vulgate 
kirciu  emissarius;  but  not  the  Septuagint  (for  r^  'A?ro- 
irofiiraiiffi  in  yer.  8,  is  by  no  means  to  be  explained, 
with  Theodoret  and  Cyril,  by  Ttp  diroir(fiirofiiv<^\  nor 
the  Mishna  (for  the  expression  n^Ddn  "1^7 b,  hircus 
emmuSf  of  Foma,  iv,  2 ;  yi,  1, 2,  is  only  added  as  a  gloss 
on  accountof  the  occurrence  of  H^d  in  the  Heb.  text). 
It  should  also  be  observed  that  in  the  latter  clause  of 
Ley.  xyi,  10,  the  Sept.  renders  the  Hebrew  term  as  if 
it  was  an  abstract  noun,  translating  ^TXT;b  by  n'c 
riiv  ivoTTOfjurnv.  Buxtorf  {ffeb.  Lex,)  and  Fagius 
(CriHci  Sctcri  in  loc.),  in  accordance  with  this  view  of 
its  meaning,  derived  the  word  from  T^,  a  goat^  and 
^TK,  to  depart.  To  this  deri\'ation  it  haa  been  object- 
ed by  Bochart,  Winer,  and  others,  that  T^  denotes  a 
Ae-goat.  It  is,  however,  alleged  that  the  word  ap- 
pears to  be  epicene  in  Gen.  xxx,  33,  Lev.  iii,  12,  etc. 

But  the  application  of  btKT:^  to  the  goat  itself  in- 
yolyes  the  Hebrew  text  in  insuperable  difRcnUies.  In 
yer.  10,  26,  the  azaz?l  clearly  seems  to  be  dbtinguished 
as  thatyb}'  or  to  which  the  goat  is  let  loose.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  prefix  which  is  common 
to  the  designation  of  the  two  lots  should  be  used  in 
two  different  meanings,  if  both  objects  were  beings. 

2.  Some  have  talcen  Azazel  for  the  name  of  the  place 
to  which  the  goat  was  sent.  (1)  Aben-Ezra  quotes  the 
words  of  an  anonymous  writer  referring  it  to  a  hill 
near  Mount  Sinai.  Yatablus  adopts  this  opinion  (Cr»- 
tici  Sacri^  in  Lev.  xvi).  (2)  Some  of  the  Jewish  writers, 
with  Le  Clerc,  consider  that  it  denotes  the  cliff  to 
which  the  goat  was  taken  to  be  thrown  down.  So 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  Saadias,  Arabs  Erpenii  and  Jarchi, 
interpret  a  hard  or  difficult  place  (comp.  Mishna,  Fonia, 
yi,  6).  (3)  Bochart  {Hieroz,  i,  749  sq.)  regarded  the 
word  as  a  ''pluralis  fractus"  signifying  desert  places, 
and  understood  it  as  a  general  name  for  any  fit  place 
to  which  the  goat  might  be  sent.  This  has  the  appro- 
bation of  Hackmann  (Pracid.  Soar,  i,  232-275).  But 
Gesenins  remarks  that  the  '^pluralis  fractus,*'  which 
exists  in  Arabic,  is  not  found  in  Hebrew.  Moreover, 
on  this  interpretation  the  context  (ver.  10)  would  con- 
tain a  palpable  tautology,  for  the  goat  was  to  be  sent 
to  Azazel  in  the  wUdemess.    Moreover,  no  such  place 


as  Azazel  is  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and  had  it  been  a 
mountain,  ^h  would  not  have  been  omitted. 

8.  Many  of  those  who  have  studied  the  subject  very 
closely  take  Azazel  for  a  personal  bcin<;  to  whom  the 
goat  was  sent.  (1)  Gesenius  gives  to  btXT^  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Sept.  has  assigned  to  it,  if  diroirofi- 
vaio^  is  to  be  taken  in  its  usual  sense ;  but  the  l>eing 
so  designated  he  supposes  to  be  some  false  deity  who 
was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a  sacrifice  as  that  of  the 
goat.  He  derives  the  word  from  a  root  unused  in  He- 
brew, but  found  in  Arabic,  btlj,  to  remove  or  take  away 
(Heb.  Lex,  s.  v.).  Ewald  agrees  with  Gesenius,  and 
spealcB  of  Azazel  as  a  daemon  belonging  to  the  pre- 
Mosaic  religion.  (2)  But  others,  with  scarcely  less  su- 
perstition, have  regarded  him  as  an  evil  spirit,  or  the 
devil  himself.  So,  among  the  rabbins,  Menahem,  who 
mentions  the  four  arch-dasmons  Sammael,  Azazel,  Aza- 
fil,  and  Machazefil.  In  Hrht  Elieaer,  c.  46,  it  is  stated 
that  Azazel,  for  the  propitiation  of  which  the  goat  was 
let  loose,  Is  the  same  deemon  with  SammaSl  (compare 
Eisenmenger,  Entd.  Judenth,  ii,  157 ;  Zohar,  cid  Gm,  it, 
in  Castell,  Opp,  Posth,  p.  809).  In  the  apociyphal 
book  of  Enoch,  Azazel  (not  Azazyel)  is  among  the 
chief  of  the  spirits  by  whose  doctrine  and  influence  the 
earth  was  corrupted  (yili,  1 ;  x,  12 ;  xiii,  1  sq. ;  xy,  9) ; 
and  among  the  Greek  writers  the  same  name  {Azalzd, 
'A^aX^r;X)  occurs  (Fabric.  Cod.  ptettdepigr,  i,  18,  183 ; 
sometimes  Azailj  'AZatiX,  but  this  by  confusion  for  an- 
other diemon,  Asa£l);  and  in  Syrian  authors  (Cod. 
Nasar,  i,  240)  it  is  the  name  of  an  eyil  spirit  otherwise 
called  Barbag.  The  same  title  ('Asa^r;X)  among  the 
Gnostics  signified  either  Satan  or  some  other  dtemon 
(Epiphan.  Hcer.  84) ;  on  which  account  Origen  (contra 
Cels,  vi,  p.  805,  ed.  Spenc.)  did  nut  hesitate,  in  the  pas- 
sage of  Leviticus  in  question,  to  understand  the  devU 
as  meant.  From  the  Jews  and  Christians,  the  word 
passed  over  to  the  Arabians  (see  Reland,  De  Rel,  Mo- 
hammed, p.  189);  and  so,  in  later  magical  treatises, 
Azazel  and  Aza5l  are  reckoned  among  the  genii  that 
preside  oyer  the  elements.  Among  modems  this  view 
has  been  copiously  illustrated  by  Spencer  (De  legibui 
HehroBonm  rittuil{bus,.m,  diss.  8,  p.  1039-1085),  and  has 
been  assented  to  by  RosenmuUer  (ad  Lev.  in  loc.), 
Ammon  (Bibi,  Theol.  i,  360),  Von  Coin  (Bibl,  Theol,  i, 
199),  Hengstenbei^  (ChriOol,  I,  i,  36).  The  following 
are  the  arguments  used  in  its  support:  (a)  The  con- 
trast of  terms  ("to  the  Lord,"  *'to  Azazel")  in  the 
text  naturally  presumes  a  person  to  be  intended, 
in  opposition  to  and  contradistinction  from  Jehovah. 
(b)  The  desert,  whither  the  consecrated  goat  of  Azazel 
was  sent  away,  was  accounted  the  peculiar  alxxle  of 
demons  (see  Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  13, 14 ;  Baruch  iv, 
35;  Tobit  yiii,  3;  Matt,  xii,  43;  Rev.  xviii,  2;  Mai- 
mould.  Nevoch,  iii,  30).  (c)  This  interpretation  may 
l>e  confirmed  by  the  early  derivation  of  the  word,  i.  q. 
PM'TTS',  signifying  either  strength  of  God  (comp.  Ga- 
briel), if  referred  to  a  once  good  but  now  fallen  angel, 
OT powerful  against  Gody  as  applied  to  a  malignant  dae- 
mon. Spencer  derives  the  word  from  l^^fottis,  and 
pTK,  explaining  it  as  cito  recedens,  which  he  affirms  to 
l>e  a  most  suitable  name  for  the  evil  spirit.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  goat  was  given  up  to  the  devil,  and 
committed  to  his  disposal.  Ilengstenberg  affirms  with 
great  confidence  that  Azazel  cannot  possibly  be  any 
thing  but  another  name  for  Satan.  He  repudiates  the 
conclusion  that  the  goat  was  in  any  sense  a  sacrifice  to 
Satan,  and  does  not  doubt  that  it  was  sent  away  laden 
with  the  sins  of  Grod's  people,  now  forgiven,  in  order 
to  mock  thehr  spiritual  enemy  in  the  desert,  bis  proper 
abode,  and  to  symbolize  by  its  free  gambols  their  ex- 
ulting triumph.  He  considers  that  the  origin  of  the 
rite  was  Egyptian,  and  that  the  Jews  substituted  Satan 
t(xr  Typhon,  whose  dwelling  was  the  desert. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  explanation  is  forbidden  by 
the  total  absence  in  the  O.  Test,  of  any  reference  to 
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evil  genii ;  and  it  would  be  especialfy  abhorrent  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Mosaic  economy  to  suppose  a  solemn  offer- 
ing of  tliis  Icind  to  have  been  made  out  of  deference  to 
any  of  those  dsmons  the  propitiation  of  which  the  law 
so  explicitly-  condemns  (Lev.  xvii,  7 ;  Deut  xxii,  17 ; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xi,  15 ;  Psa.  cvi,  87).  The  obvious  ob- 
jection to  Spencer's  view  is  that  the  goat  formed  part 
of  a  sin-offering  to  the  Lord.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be 
satisfied  with  Hengstenberg*8  mode  of  meeting  this 
difficulty. 

4.  A  better  explanation  of  the  word  renders  the  de- 
signation of  the  lot  KtxJ?.^,  "for  complete  sending 
away"=so^iufe,  desert^  by  reduplication  fh>m  i^9  (the 
root  adopted  by  Gesenius),  being  the  Pealpal  form, 
which  indicates  intensity-  (see  Ewald,  Kr,  Gr,  p.  242 ; 
comp.  Lehrffeb,  p.  869),  so  as  to  signify  total  separation 
(Tholucli,  Jlebr.  p.  80;  B&hr,  SifmboUk  d.  Mot,  Cultvi, 
ii,  668),  i.  e.  from  sin,  q.  d.  a  l)earer  away  of  guilt ; 
a  sense  agreeable  to  the  rendering  of  the  Sept.  (airo- 
vofiwdioct  as  explained  by  Suidas,  and  as  used  by  JPol- 
lux,  V,  26),  the  solution  of  Josephus  (AtU,  iil,  10, 8),  and 
the  explanation  of  other  ancient  writers  (Cyrill,  contra 
Julian,  ix ;  comp.  Suicer,  Thetaur,  EccUm.  i,  468).  Tlie 
only  objection  that  has  been  offered  to  this  interpreta^ 
tion  is  that  it  destroys  the  exact  antithesis  between 
Jehovah  and  Azazel,  by  making  the  latter  a  thing  and 
not  a  person,  like  the  former.  But  this  assumes  that 
it  was  the  design  of  Moses,  in  expressing  himself  thus, 
to  preserve  an  exact  antithesis,  which  is  by  no  means 
evident.  If  we  render  "the  one  for  Jehovah  and  the 
other  for  an  utter  removal,"  a  meaning  sufficiently 
clear  and  good  is  obtained.    See  Atonement,  Day  of. 

For  a  farther  discussion  of  the  import  and  applica- 
Uon  of  this  word,  see  Prof.  Bush,  Azazel,  or  ikn  Levit- 
ical  Scape-goat,  in  the  Am,  Bib.  Repot.  July.  1842,  p. 
116-136;  Hermansen,  Obs.  de  nomine  Azazel  (Havn. 
1838;  comp.  Theolog.  Literaturbl.lSdS);  Gesenius,  Tkes. 
Heh.  p.  1012  sq. ;  Schaffshausen,  De  hirco  emittario 
ejutque  riiibut  (Lips.  1786) ;  Sbrtkler,  De  Azazelit  hirco 
ejusque  rii.  (Marb.  1725) ;  Von  Slooten,  De  hirco  qui  ex- 
piaiionit  die  cessit  Azazeli  (France.  1726) ;  Frischmuth, 
De  hirco  emistario  (Jen.  1664-1668);  Zeitmann,  DeJuTci 
emmarii  ductore  (Jen.  1701).     See  Scapb*ooat. 

Azazi'ah  (Heb.  in  the  prolonged  form  Azazya'hu^ 
4rt**Tt9,  strengthened  by  Jehovah ;  Sept.  'O^ia^t  t>ut  v. 
r.  in  2  Chron.  'Ol^aZdg),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  One  of  the  Levitical  harpers  in  the  Temple  un- 
der David  (1  Chron.  xv,  21).     B.C.  cir.  1043. 

2.  The  father  of  Hoshea,  which  latter  was  the  vice- 
roy over  the  Ephraimites  under  David  and  Solomon  (1 
Chron.  xxvii,  20).     B.C.  ante  1014. 

3.  One  of  the  inferior  overseers  of  the  Temple  offer- 
ings under  Hezeklah  (2  Chron.  xxxi,  13).    B.C.  726. 

Azbaz'areth('Aff/3a(Tap£^  v.r.  'A<r)[3affa^ac,Vulg. 
Asbazareth\  given  (1  Esdr.  v,  69)  as  the  name  of  the 
Assyrian  king  who  planted  the  Samaritan  colonies  in 
Palestine;  evidently  a  corruption  for  Esarhaddon 
(q.  V.)  in  the  true  text  (Ezra  iv,  2). 

Az'buk  (Ileb.  Aidntk\  p^SlTr,  strong  devaxtation; 

Sept.  'AKfiovx  V.  r.  'At^aPovic),  the  father  of  Nehe- 
miah,  which  latter  was  ruler  of  the  half  of  Beth-zur, 
and  repaired  part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii,  16).     B.C.  ante  446. 

Aze'kah  (Heb.  Azek<ih\  n}?t9,  dug  over ;  Sept.  in 
Josh  XV,  86,  'la^iyrd ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  7,  "AZni^a ;  else- 
where 'AZfjKa)f  a  town  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV,  85 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  1).  It  had  suburban  vUlages 
(Neh.  xi,  80),  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength 
(Jer.  xxxiv,  7).  The  confederated  Amoritish  kings 
of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon, 
wore  here  defeated  and  slain  by  Joshua,  and  their 
army  totally  destroyed  by  an  extraordinary  shower  of 
hailstones  from  heaven  (Josh,  x,  10, 11).  It  is  named 
with  Adnllam,  Shaaraim,  and  other  places  known  to 


have  been  in  that  locality  (Josh,  xv,  85 ;  2  Chron.  xi, 
9 ;  Keh.  xi,  80),  but  is  most  clearly  defined  us  being 
near  Shochoh  (that  is,  the  northern  one)  [see  Shochoh] 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  1).    Joshua^s  pursuit  of  the  Canaanhcs 
after  the  battle  of  Beth-boron  extended  to  Asekah 
(Josh.  X,  10, 11).     Between  Azekah  and  Shochoh,  an 
easy  step  out  of  their  own  territory,  the  Philistines  en- 
camped before  the  battle  in  which  Goliath  was  killed 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  1).     It  was  among  the  cities  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  9),  was  still  standing  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  (Jer. 
xxxiv,  7),  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  places  re- 
occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their  return  from  captivity 
(Neh.  xi,  80).     Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  (Ononuzaf. 
s.  V.)  that  there  was  in  their  time  a  town  in  this  qiiar* 
ter  called  Ezeca,  situated  between  Jerusalem  and  £Iea- 
theropolis,  which  was  probably  the  same  as  that  men- 
tioned by  Jofhua  (see  Reland,  Pakest.  p.  603).     Ac- 
cording to  Schwarz  {Palest,  p.  102),  it  is  represented 
by  the  modern  village  Tell  EzakariOj  three  miles  esjct 
of  Saphia  or  Alba  Specula;  but  this  appears  rather  to 
be  firom  the  name  Zechariah  (Tell  Zachariya^  Robin- 
son*s  Researches^  ii,  843).     The  notices  would  corre- 
spond better  to  the  present  Zaohuka,  marked  on  Zinti- 
mermann's  Map  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Beit-Jibrin 
(Eleutheropolls) ;  but  that  is  in  the  hill  country,  be- 
yond the  Jerusalem  road,  which  was  the  boundary  of 
the  group  in  Josh,  xv,  35.    See  Tribe.    Van  de  Veldo 
(i/emotV,  p.  291)  seems  to  have  fixed  its  site  as  that  of 
a  village  on  a  high  hill-top  called  Ahbek,  about  1}  miles 
N.  of  Daman,  and  between  4  and  5  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Shuweikeh  (Robinson,  Researches^  ii,  342  note). 

A'zel  (Heb.  Atsel\  bsCK,  noble;  Sept. 'E(r/;X),  the 
son  of  Eleasab,  of  the  descendants  of  king  Saul,  and 
father  of  six  sons  (1  Chron.  viii,  87,  38;  ix,  43,  44). 
B.C.  considerably  post  1037.     See  Azal. 

A'zem  (Heb.  E^tsem,  D2E9,  a  bone,  in  pause  A  'tsem^ 
tS2C9 ;  Sept.  'Aaifi  v.  r.  'Aooft,  'lavov),  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  originally  included  within  the  south* 
em  territory  of  J  udah,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Balah  (or 
Bilhah)  and  EltoUd  (or  Tolad)  (Josh,  xv,  29 ;  xix,  8; 
1  Chron.  iv,  29,  in  which  last  passajre  it  is  Anglicized 
^*£zem,"  Sept.  Boaaufi  v.  r.  Aiaifi).  These  notices 
afford  only  a  slight  ground  for  a  conjectural  location, 
perhaps  in  the  great  plain  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  the  tribe,  possibly  at  the  ruins  on  Tell  Akhmar  (Ynn 
do  Velde,  J/qp). 

Azephu'rlth  ('Ap(ri^oi;pi^,  Vulg.  omits),  given 
(1  Esdr.  V,  16)  as  the  name  of  a  man  whose  descend- 
ants (or  a  place  whose  inhabitants),  to  the  number  of 
102,  returned  from  the  captivity;  but  the  original  lists 
have  the  name  Jorah  (Ezra  ii,  18)  or  Hariph  (Neb. 
vii,  24),  and  the  number  112. 

Aze'taB  ('A^iyrac  v.  r.  'A2^}}vaj/),  given  (1  Esdr. 
V,  15),  in  connection  with  Ceilan,  as  the  name  of  an- 
other man  whose  descendants  (or  place  whose  inhab- 
itants), to  the  number  of  67,  returned  from  the  captiv- 
ity; but  the  genuine  lists  (Ezraii,  16;  Neb.  vii,  21) 
have  no  corresponding  names. 

Az'gad  (Heb.  Atgad\  ^&t^,  ttrong  in  fortune; 

Sept.  'A<rya^,  'A^^yaQ,  the  head  of  one  of  the  familica 
of  the  Israelites  whose  descendants,  to  the  number  of 
1222  persons,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezra  ii,  12;  Neh.  vii,  17),  and  111  males  afterward 
with  Ezra  (Ezra  viii,  12 ;  Neh.  x,  15).     B.C.  ante  586. 

Azi'a  CA^mc),  one  of  the  *^  temple  servants"  whose 
sons  returned  from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  31) ;  evi- 
dently the  UzzA  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  ii, 
49 ;  Neh.  vii,  51). 

Azi'eS  (Lat  id,  for  the  Greek  text  is  lost),  the  son 
of  Marimoth  and  father  of  Amarias,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Ezra  (2  [Vulg.  4]  Esdr.  i,  1) ;  evidently  the  Azabi- 
AH  (q.  V.)  of  the  Heb.  list  (Ezra  vii,  8). 

A'ziSl  (Heb.  AzisfT,  ^K*it9,  Sept.  'O^i^X),  proU  a 
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contracted  form  (1  Chron.  xy,  20)  of  the  name  J  aazi- 
EL  (q.  V.)  in  the  same  chapter  (ver.  18). 

AJEi'za(Heb.  Aziza\  KT*^T;,  ttronff;  Sept.  'O^i^a), 
an  Israelite,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Zattu,  who  di- 
vorced the  foreign  wife  that  he  liad  married  on  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  27).     B.C.  459. 

j^fXvnu,  ('A^c^oc)f  a  king  of  Emesa,  who  embraced 
Judaism  in  ofder  to  marry  Dmsilla;  bnt  she  after- 
ward deserted  him  for  Felix  (Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  7, 1, 
2).  He  died  in  the  first  year  of  Nero  (A.D.  64),  and 
was  sacceeded  by  his  brother  Sosemas  (Joseph,  ib,  8, 4). 

As'maveth  (Heb.  Azma'vefhy  T'^Qt?,  perhaps 
gtronff  as  death ;  Sept.  'Atrfiw^  and  'A^/iw^),  the  name 
of  three  men,  and  fdso  of  a  place. 

1.  A  Barhomite  (or  Baharumite),  one  of  David*s 
thirty  warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  31 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  88),  and 
father  of  two  of  his  famous  sUngers  (1  Chron.  xii,  8). 
B.C.1061. 

2.  The  second  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Jehoadah 
(1  Chron.  viii,  86)  or  Jarah  (ix,  42),  a  descendant  of 
Jonathan.     B.C.  post  1087. 

3.  A  son  of  Adiel,  and  overseer  of  the  royal  treasu- 
ry under  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  25). 
B.C.  1014. 

4.  A  village  of  Judah  or  Benjamin,  and  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Geba  (Neh.  xii,  29).  Forty-two 
persons  residents  of  this  place  were  enrolled  in  the 
list  of  those  that  returned  ftrom  the  captivity  at  Baby- 
lon (Ezra  ii,  24 ;  Keh.  vii,  28 ;  in  which  latter  passage 
the  place  is  called  Beth-azmavbth).  The  corre- 
sponding Arabic  name  Azmut  is  still  found  in  Pales- 
tine, but  not  in  a  location  corresponding  to  the  one  in 
question  (Robinson's  Researches^  iii,  102 ;  De  Saulcy's 
Narrative^  i,  91).  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  129)  conjectures 
that  the  name  of  this  place  may  have  been  derived 
fh>m  that  of  the  Benjamite  preceding;  but  he  con- 
founds it  with  Alemeth,  Almon,  and  even  Bahurim. 
The  notices  seem  to  point  to  some  locality  in  the  north- 
em  environs  of  Jerusalem ;  hence  Bitter  (Erdk,  xvi, 
619)  identifies  it  with  Hitmek,  a  village  north  of  the 
site  of  Anathoth  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^  p.  291). 

As'inoa(Heb.i4lfmon'',  ^{y^^^^stnmg ;  Sept.  'Afff- 
luava,  ScXfitavav),  a  place  on  the  seuthem  border  of 
Palestine,  between  Hazar-adar  (beyond  a  bend  at  Kar- 
kaa)  and  "  the  river  of  Egypt"  (Num.  xxxiv,  4,  6 ; 
Josh.  XV,  4).  The  site  is  perhaps  marked  by  the  ruins 
on  a  hill  near  Wady  es-Shutin  (Robinson,  Researches,  i, 
296),  near  the  junction  of  Wady  Futeis  with  Wady  Ku- 
haibeh  [see  Tribe],  about  half  way  between  Elusa 
and  Rehobotb  (Van  de  Velde^s  i/qp).    See  Heshmon. 

Az^noth-ta'bor  (Heb.  Aznoth'  Tabor",  niSTK 
^lisn,  ears  [i.  e.  summits^  of  Tabor  [comp.  Uzzen-She- 
rah,""Chisloth-Tabor"];  Sept.'A^ya»^3a/3«p),atown 
on  the  western  border  of  Naphtali,  between  the  Jordan 
and  Hukkok  (Josh,  xix,  84).  It  is  placed  by  Euse- 
bius  {OnomoMlt.  s.  v.  'Acraviud)  in  a  plain  not  &r  fh>m 
Diocttsarea.  Neither  of  these  notices,  however,  would 
allow  a  position  near  Tabor,  as  the  name  implies ;  for 
the  territory  of  Zebulon,  at  least,  intervened.  See 
Tribe.  They  may,  however,  be  somewhat  combined 
in  a  conjectural  locality  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
plain  el-Buttanf^  in  the  vicinity  of  Kwm  ffaltm, 

A'zor  (AKtopy  fh)m  ^T9,  to  help),  one  of  the  pater- 
nal ancestors  of  Christ  (Matt,  i,  18,  14) ;  periiaps  the 
same  with  Aerikam  (1  Chron.  iii,  28).     See  Azzur. 

Asor,  or  Azoiius,  John,  a  Spanish  theologian, 
bom  in  1538  at  Zamora,  in  Spain,  died  in  1603.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  theology,  first  at  Alcala,  and  subsequently 
in  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rome.  He  published  his  lec- 
tures on  moral  theology  under  the  title  Institutiones 
Morales,  Some  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  this  work 
produced  a  considerable  sensation.  He,  for  instance, 
finds  it  **  probable"  that  it  b  allowable  for  a  man  who 
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is  threatened  by  another  with  a  box  on  the  ear  to  kill 
the  aggressor.  The  Dominicans  violently  attacked  this 
proposition,  but  Pope  Clement  VIII  authorized  a  new 
edition  of  the  work.  Subsequently  Pascal  resumed  the 
attack  in  his  Lettres  Provinciales,  in  which  the  **  prob- 
abilism,"  or  the  doctrine  of  probable  opinions,  of  which 
Azorius  is  one  of  the  authors,  is  severely  censured. 
Notwithstanding  these  attacks,  the  work  of  Azorius 
had  a  large  circulation  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  and  even 
in  France,  and  was  recommended  by  Bossuet  to  his 
priests.  The  InstUutumes  have  frequently  been  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  Cologne,  Rome,  Lyons,  and  other 
places. — Hoefer,  Bu^raphie  GetUrale,  iii,  985. 

Azo'tus  ("A^wroc),  the  Gnecized  form  (Acts  viii, 
40 ;  so  1  Mace.  iv»  15 ;  v,  68 ;  x,  77, 78,  83 ;  xi,  4 ;  xiii, 
84 ;  xvi,  10)  of  the  name  of  the  city  Ashdod  (q.  v.). 

AZO'TUS,  MOUNT  (AJiirow  opoc,  or  'AKutroc 
opo^ ;  Vulg.  mons  Azoti)^  a  spot  to  which,  in  the  battle 
in  wliich  Judas  Maccabsus  fell,  he  pursued  the  broken 
right  wing  of  Bacchides*  army  (1  Mace,  ix,  1 5).  Jose- 
phus {Ant,  xii,  11, 1)  calls  it  A za  ('A^o,  or  Ataroy  'AZa- 
pOy  according  to  many  MSS.),  which  Ewald  finds  in  a 
mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under  the  form  Atara^  the 
Philistine  Ashdod  being,  in  his  opinion,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  possible  that  the  last-named  encamp- 
ment, Eleasay  was  at  some  distance. 

As'lidl  (Heb.  Atriel',  i«"''7tr,  help  of  God),  the 

name  of  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  'O^tijX.)  The  father  of*  Jerimoth,  which 
latter  was  phylarch  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  under  Da- 
vid (1  Chron.  xxvii,  19).     B.C.  1014. 

2.  (Sept.  'Ic^it;X.)  One  of  the  valiant  heads  of 
families  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  who  were  taken 
into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians  as  a  punishment  of 
their  national  idolatry  (1  Chron.  v,  24).    B.C.  cir.  741. 

3.  (Sept.  'Eoptt)\,)  The  father  of  Sera iah,  which  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  persons  ordered  by  King  Jehoiakim 
to  seize  Baruch  and  Jeremiah,  and  imprison  them  for 
sending  hiny  the  roll  of  threatening  prophecy  (Jer. 
xxxvi,  26).    B.C.  606. 

As'rikam  (Heb.  Azriiam\  D);*^'nt9,  help  against 
the  enemy;  Sept.  'E^punifi  or  'B^iica/i,  once  [2  Chron. 
xxviii,  7]  'E^ucav),  the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  The  first  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  88 ;  ix,  44).     B.C.  post  1087. 

2.  (Josephus,  'BptKovy  Ant,  ix,  12, 1.)  The  governor 
of  the  king*s  house  in  the  time  of  Ahaz,  slain  by  Zichri 
an  Ephraimite  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  7).     RC.  cir.  788. 

3.  A  Levite,  son  of  Haahabiah  and  father  of  Has- 
shnb  (1  Chron.  ix,  14 ;  Neh.  xi,  15).     B.C.  ante  586. 

4.  The  last  named  of  the  three  sons  of  Neariah,  a 
descendant  of  Zerabbabel  (1  Chron.  iii,  28).  B.C.  cir. 
404.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as  Azor  (q.  v.),  the  son 
of  Eliakim  and  father  of  Sadoc  in  Matt,  i,  18, 14  (see 
Strong's  Harm,  and  Expos,  of  Gospels,  p.  16, 17). 

Asn^'bah  (Heb.  Azubah',  mstTr,  deserted),  the 

hame  of  two  women. 

1.  (Sept.  'A^ov/3a  v.  r.  TaZovfid.)  The  first  wife  of 
Caleb,  Judah's  grandson,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons 
(1  Chron.  u,  18, 19).     B.C.  ante  1658. 

2.  (Sept.  'A^ov/3a.)  The  daughter  of  Shilhi  and 
mother  of  King  Jehoshaphat  (1  Kings  xxii,  42 ;  2 
Chnm.  XX,  81).     B.C.  947-918. 

A'zur,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (Jer. 
xxviii,  1 ;  Ezek.  xi,  1)  the  name  Azzur  (q.  v.). 

As'nran  (A^apo^  v.  r.  'AZovpSg),  the  name  of  a 
man  whose  descendants  (or  a  place  whose  inhabitants), 
to  the  number  of  432,  are  stated  (1  Esdr.  v,  15)  to  have 
returned  fh>m  the  captivity ;  but  the  true  lists  (Ezra 
ii,  16 ;  Neh.  vii,  21)  have  no  corresponding  name. 

Aaymites  (fh)m  a  negative  and  Zvfifit  Itaven),  a 
title  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Western  Church, 
because  it  uses  unleavened  bread  in  the  Eucharist. 
The  Greek  Churoh  has  always  maintained  the  use  of 
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leavened  bread  {Conf.  Eoe,  Orient,  c.  9).  The  practice 
io  the  Latin  Church  of  consecrating  with  unleavened 
bread  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  that 
Church  by  the  Greeks  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
dispute  on  the  subject  between  the  two  churches  much 
before  that  period.  Indeed  Sirmondus  maintains  that 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  in  the  holy  Eucharist  was 
unknown  to  the  Latin  Church  before  the  tenth  centu- 
r}*,  and  his  opinion  has  the  support  of  Cardinal  Bona 
(lier.  Litur,  i,  23),  Schelstrat,  and  Pagi.— Bingham, 
Oruf.  Eodu,  bk.  xv,  ch.  ii,  §  5. 

Az'zali,  an  unusual  (but  more  correct)  mode  of 
Anglicizing  (Deut.  ii,  28 ;  1  Kings  iv,  24 ;  Jer.  xxv, 
20)  the  name  Gaza  (q.  v.). 

Az'zan  (Heb.  Azzan%  "(t^,  perhaps  a  thorn;  Sept. 
*0^ai/  V.  r.  'O^ac),  the  father  of  Palticl,  which  latter 
was  the  commissioner  from  the  tribe  of  Issachar  for 


dividing  the  land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv,  26).    B.C. 
ante  1618. 

Az^zur  (Heb.  A2zmr\  n¥9  and  n!|^9,  hOper),  the 
name  of  three  men.     See  also  Azoh. 

1.  (Sept.  A^faifj.)  The  father  of  Hananiah  of  Gib- 
eon,  which  latter  was  the  prophet  who  falsely  encour- 
aged King  Zedekiah  against  the  Babylonians  (Jer. 
xxviii,  1 ,  where  tho'name  is  Anglicized  *•  * Azur*").  B.  C. 
ante  595. 

2.  (Sept.  'lo^fp  V.  r.'E^cp.)  The  father  of  Jaazani- 
ah,  which  latter  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  people 
whom  the  prophet  in  vision  saw  devising  false  schemes 
of  safety  for  Jerusalem  against  the  Babylonians  (Ezek. 
xi,  1,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  **Azur'').  B.C. 
ante  593. 

3.  (Sept.  *XZ,ovp,')  One  of  the  chief  Israelites  who 
signed  the  covenant  of  faith  with  Jehovah  on  the 
turn  from  Babylon  (Neh.  x,  17).     B.C.  cir.  410. 
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Baader,  Franz  Xatbr  voir,  a  Roman  Catholic 
philosopher  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Munich  in  1765, 
and  died  there,  May  23,  18-tl.  In  early  life  he  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  natural  science,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services 
in  the  mining  interests  of  his  country  by  the  title  of 
nobility.  He  established  a  gp'eater  reputation  by  his 
lectures  and  works  on  philosophy  and  theology. 
Though  a  layman,  he  w^as  appointed,  in  1827,  Professor 
of  Speculative  Dogmatics  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
which  chair  he  retained  until  1838,  when  a  ministerial 
decree  excluded  laymen  from  the  delivery  of  lectures 
on  the  philosophy  of  religion.  From  early  youth  he 
had  a  great  aversion  to  Rationalism,  and  a  great  long- 
ing for  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  lie  studied  with  particu- 
lar interest  the  mystic  and  theosophic  writers,  among 
Whom  he  took  especially  Jacob  Boehme  (q.  v.)  for  his 
guide.  After  his  example,  he  built  up  a  S3'stem  of 
theology  and  philosophy,  which,  as  all  admit,  is  AiU 
of  profound  and  original  ideas,  though,  on  the  whole, 
visionary  and  paradoxical  in  the  extreme.  Baader  nev- 
er separated  from  the  Roman  Church,  but  published 
several  works  against  the  primac}*  of  the  Pope.  His 
system  of  philosophy  has  still  (1860)  a  number  of 
followers,  both  among  Romanists  and  Protestants. 
Among  his  principal  works  are :  Vmrlesungtn  Uber  tpe- 
eulaUve  DoffncUik\Siuttg,  8  vols.  1828-38) ;  RevUion  d, 
PhilotojAeme  der  ffegd'tchen  SchuU  (Stuttg.  1839) ;  D. 
moryenldmUsche  und  der  ahendldndische  Knthnlieismvi 
(Stuttg.  1841).  His  complete  works  have  l)een  edited, 
with  explicit  introductions,  by  six  of  Lis  followers, 
Fr.  Hoffmann,  Hamberger,  Lutterbeck,  Orten-Sacken, 
Schaden,  and  Schliiter  (Baader's  S&mnU'iche  Wertej 
Leipz.  1850-60, 16  vols.).  The  sixteenth  volume  con- 
tains a  copious  general  index,  and  an  introduction  on 
the  system  and  the  histor}*  of  the  philosophy  of  Baader, 
by  Dr.  Lutterbeck.  See  also  Hoffhiann,  VorhaVe  zur 
tpecvlotiven  Ijehre  Franz  JSaaden  (Aschaffenburg,  1836). 

Ba'^  (Heb.  id.  ^;a,  lord  or  nuuter')^  a  generic  term 
for  ffnd  in  many  of  the  Syro-Arabian  languages.  As 
the  idolatrous  nations  of  that  race  had  several  gods, 
this  word,  by  means  of  some  accessory  distinction,  be- 
came applicable  as  a  name  to  many  different  deities. 
SeeBAAL-BERiTH,  Baal-Peor;  Baal-Zebub.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  the  Israelites  ever  called 
Jehovah  by  the  name  of  Baal ;  for  the  passage  in  Hos. 
ii,  16,  which  has  been  cited  aA  such,  only  contains  the 
word  baal  as  the  sterner,  less  affectionate  representa- 
tive of  huiband.  It  is  spoken  of  the  master  and  owner 
of  a  house  (Exod.  xxil,  7 ;  Judg.  xix,  22) ;  of  a  land- 
holder (Job  xxxi,  39) ;  of  an  owner  of  cattle  (Exod. 
xxi,  28 ;  Isa.  i,  3) ;  of  a  lender  of  money,  i.  e.  creditor 


(Deut.  XV,  2) ;  also  of  the  head  of  a  family  (I^v.  xxi, 
4) ;  and  even  of  the  Assyrians  (or  the  princes)  as  con- 
querors of  nations  (Isa.  xvi,  8).  See  Baalim.  It 
also  occurs  very  frequently  as  the  first  part  of  the 
names  of  towns  and  men,  e.  g.  Baal-Gad,  Baal-Ha- 
MON,  Baal-Hanan,  etc.,  all  which  see  in  their  al- 
phabetical order,  and  compare  Baai^.  As  a  strictly 
proper  name,  and  in  its  simple  form,  Baal  stands  in 
the  Biblo  for  a  deity,  and  also  for  two  men  and  one 
village.  Seo  alsoGuR-BAAL;  Kirjatb-Baal  ;  Mk- 
bib-Baal. 


Ancient  Medals  with  the  Head  of  liaaL 


1.  This  name  (with  the  article,  ^^Sri,  hah-Ba^td^ 
Judg.  ii,  13 ;  Sept.  6  BaaX,  but  also  >)  BaaX,  Jer.  xix, 
5 ;  xxxix,  85 ;  Rom.  xi,  4)  is  appropriated  to  the  chief 
male  divinity  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  principal  seat  of 
whose  worship  was  at  T}Te,  and  thus  corresponds 
with  AsHTORETii,  their  supreme  female  divinity. 
Both  names  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in  the 
plural,  and  it  seems  that  these  plurals  designate  either 
(as  Gesenius,  Thes,  s.  v.  maintains)  statues  of  the  di- 
vinities, or  different  modifications  of  the  divinities 
themselves.  That  there  were  many  such  modiiica* 
tions  of  Baal  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  his  name 
occurs  with  numerous  adjuncts,  both  in  the  O.  T.  and 
elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen  above.  The  plural  Baalim 
is  found  frequently  alone  (e.  g.  Judg.  ii,  11 ;  x,  10 ; 
1  Kings  xviii,  18;  Jer.  ix,  14;  Hos.  ii,  17),  as  well  as 
in  connection  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x,  6 ;  1  Sam.  vii, 
4),  and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our  version  renders  it, 
**  the  groves"  (Judg.  iii,  7 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii,  3).  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
since  the  word  is  in  Hebrew  a  common  noun  of  f^ 
quent  occurrence,  having  the  meaning  Icrdy  not  co 
much,  however,  in  the  sense  of  ruler  as  of  matter^ 
owner^  possfstor.  The  name  of  the  god,  whether  sin- 
gular or  plural,  is  always  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon noun  bv  the  presence  of  the  article  (bsTSM. 
0*^973}!),  except  when  it  stands  in  connection  with 
some  other  word  which  designates  a  peculiar  modifi* 
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cation  of  Baal.  In  the  Chaldaio  form  the  word  be- 
comes shortened  into  b^a,  and  thence,  dropping  the 
gnttaral,  ba,  Bel,  which  is  the  Babylonian  name  of 
this  god  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Chald.  et  Talm. ;  so  Gesenius, 
FOrst,  Movers ;  the  identity  of  the  two  words  is,  how- 
ever, doubted  by  Rawlinson,  Herod,  i,  247). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  high  antiquity 
of  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  find  his  culttu  establish- 
ed among  the  Moabites  and  their  allies  the  Midian- 
ites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (N^am.  xxii,  41),  and  through 
these  nations  the  Israelites  were  seduced  to  the  wor- 
ship of  this  god  under  the  particular  form  of  Baal-peor 
(Num.  XXV,  3  sq. ;  Deut.  iv,  3).  Notwithstanding 
the  fearful  punishment  which  their  idolatry  brought 
upon  them  in  this  instance,  tlie  succeeding  generation 
returned  to  the  worship  of  Baal  (Judg.  ii,  10-13),  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  period  during  which  Gideon 
was  judge  (Judg.  vi,  26  sq. ;  viii,  33)  this  form  of  idol- 
atry seems  to  have  prevailed  among  them  up  to  Uie 
time  of  Samuel  (Judg.  x,  10;  1  Sam.  vii,4),  at  whose 
rebulce  the  people  renounced  the  worship  of  Baalim. 
Two  centuries  pass  over  before  we  hear  again  of  Baal 
in  connection  with  the  people  of  Israel,  though  we 
can  scarcely  conclude  from  thu  silence  that  his  wor- 
ship was  altogether  abandoned.  We  know  that  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  service  of  many  gods  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  was  introduced,  and  particularly  that 
of  Ashtoreth,  with  which  Baal  is  so  frequently  con- 
nected. However  this  may  be,  the  worship  of  Baal 
spread  greatly,  and,  together  with  that  of  Asherah,  be- 
came the  religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten 
tribes  under  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  who,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  his  wife  Jezebel  (q.  v.),  the  daughter 
of  the  Sidonian  Idng  Ethbaal,  appears  to  have  made  a 
systematic  attempt  to  suppress  the  worship  of  God 
altogether,  and  to  substitute  that  of  Baal  in  its  stead 
(1  Kings  xvi,  31-33 ;  xviii,  19,  22).  And  though  this 
idolatry  was  occasionally  put  down  (2  Kings  iii,  2 ;  x, 
28),  it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently  or  ef- 
fectually abolished  in  that  kingdom  (2  Kings  xvii,  16). 
In  the  kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  extensive- 
ly prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  and 
the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliah,  tho 
sister  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  religion  of 
the  court  (2  Kings  viii,  27 ;  comp.  xi,  18),  as  it  was 
subsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi,  3 ;  2  Chron. 
XX viii,  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi,  3).— Smith. 

The  worship  of  Baal  among  the  Jeigi  appears  to 
have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and  ceremonial. 
Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  King^  xvi,  32 ;  2  Kings 
xi,  18) ;  his  images  were  set  up  (2  Kings  x,  26) ;  his 
altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi,  13),  being  erected 
particularly  on  lofty  eminences  [see  Hioii-placr] 
(1  Kings  xviii,  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer. 
xxxti,  29);  there  were  priests  in  great  numbers  (1 
Kings  xviii,  19),  and  of  various  cUsses  (2  Kings  x, 
19) ;  the  worshippers  appear  to  h&ve  been  arrayed  in 
appropriate  robes  (2  Kings  x,  22 ;  comp.  Lucian,  De 
l>6%  Sifra^  50).  His  priesthood  (the  proper  term  for 
which  se^ms  to  be  D'^'^^S,  J»marm\  so  called  from 
their  htack  garments)  were  a  very  numerous  body 
(1  Kings  xviii,  19),  and  were  divided  into  the  two 
classes  of  prophets  and  of  priests  (unless  the  term 
"  servants,"  which  comes  between  those  words,  may 
denote  a  third  order— a  kind  of  Levites,  2  Kings  x, 
19).  As  to  the  rites  by  which  he  was  worshipped, 
there  is  most  frequent  mention  of  incense  being  offer- 
ed to  him  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5),  but  also  of  bullocks  being 
sacrificed  (1  Kings  xviii,  26),  and  even  of  children,  as 
to  Bloloch  (Jer.  xix,  6).  According  to  the  description 
in  I  Kings  xviii,  the  priests  during  the  sacrifice  danced 
(or,  in  the  sarcastic  expression  of  the  original,  limped) 
about  the  altar,  and,  when  their  prayers  were  not  an- 
swered, cut  themselves  with  knives  until  the  blood 
flowed,  like  the  priests  of  Bellona  (Lucan.  Phartal. 
I,  665;  Tertull.  Apologei.  ix;  LacUnt.  Div.  ImHt.  i, 


21).  -We  also  read  of  homage  paid  to  him  by  bow- 
ing the  knee,  and  by  kissing  his  image  (1  Kings 
xix,  18;  comp.  Cicero,  tn  Vtrrem^  iv,  43),  and  that 
his  worshippers  used  to  swear  by  his  name  (Jer.  xii, 
16). — Kitto ;  Smith.     See  Chemarim. 

Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies  we  contin- 
ually And  traces  of  the  worship  of  this  god,  partly  in 
the  names  of  men,  such  as  Adher-6a/,  Asdru-5a7,  Han- 
ni-5a/,  and  still  more  distinctly  in  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions yet  remaining  (Gesenius,  Mon.  Pkcm.  passim). 
Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard  the  Babylonian  hel 
(Isa.  xlvi,  1)  or  Bdut  (Herod,  i,  181)  as  essentially 
identical  with  Baal,  though  perhaps  under  some  mod- 
ified form.  Bawlinson  distinguishes  between  the  sec- 
ond god  of  the  first  triad  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon, 
whom  he  names  provisionally  Bel-Nimrod,  and  the 
Babylonian  Bel,  whom  he  considers  identical  with  Me- 
rodach  {Ilerod.  i,  510  sq. ;  521  sq.).  Traces  of  the 
idolatry  syml)olized  under  it  are  even  found  in  the 
British  Isles,  Baal,  Bal,  or  Beal  being,  according  to 
many,  the  name  of  the  principal  deity  of  the  ancient 
Irish ;  and  on  the  tops  of  many  hills  in  Scotland  there 
are  heaps  of  stones  called  by  tiie  common  people  **  Bel's 
cairns,"  where  it  is  supposed  that  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered in  early  times  {Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
iii,  105;  xi,  621).     See  Ethbaal. 

The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the  connec- 
tion of  this  god  with  the  heavenly  bodies  as  we  have 
already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth.      Creuzer 
{Symh.  ii,  413)  and  Movers  {Phon.  i,  180)  declare  Baal 
to  be  the  Sun-god ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonian 
god  is  identified  with  Zeus  by  Herodotus,  and  there 
seems  to  l)e  no  doubt  that  Bel-Merodach  is  the  planet 
Jupiter  (Rawlinson,  Ilerod.  i,  512).   On  the  whole,  Baal 
probably  represents  properly  the  itm,  and,  in  connection 
vrith  Astarte,  or  the  moon,  was  very  generally  worship- 
ped by  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Western  Asia,  as  rep- 
resenting the  great  generative  powers  of  nature,  the 
former  as  iksj'mbol  of  the  active,  and  the  latter  of  the 
passive  principle.     Traces  of  this  tendency  to  worship 
the  principal  luminaries  of  heaven  appear  f^requently 
in  the  history  of  the  Israelites  at  a  very  early  period, 
before  Sabianism  as  such  was  distinctly  developed 
(Exod.  XX,  4 ;  Deut.  iv,  19 ;  xvii,  3 ;  2  Kings  xxiii, 
11).    Gesenius,  however  (in  his  Tkesiur.  hA.\  con- 
tends that  Baal  was  not  the  sun,  but  the  planet  Jvpl' 
tcTy  as  the  guardian  and  giver  of  good  fortune ;  but  the 
view  of  MQntor  (in  his  Beliffion  der  Babylonier)  seems 
most  tenable,  who,  while  he  does  not  deny  the  astro- 
logical character  of  this  worship,  still  maintains  that, 
together  with  and  besides  that,  there  existed  in  very 
early  times  a  cosmogonical  idea  of  the  primitive  power 
of  nature,  as  seen  in  the  two  functiona  of  generation 
and  conception  or  parturition,  and  that  the  sun  and 
moon  were  the  fittest  representetives  of  these  two 
powers.     It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Baal,  as 
well  as  of  Ashtoreth,  the  symbol  of  the  god  varied  at 
different  times  and  in  different  localities.    Indeed,  the 
great  number  of  adjuncte  with  which  the  name  of  Baal 
is  found  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  diversity  of  charac- 
ters in  which  he  was  regarded,  and  there  must  no  doubt 
have  existed  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  worship. 
It  may  even  be  a  question  whether  in  the  original  no- 
tion of  Baal  there  was  reference  to  any  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies,  since  the  derivation  of  the  name  does  not  in 
this  instence,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ashtoreth,  point 
du^ctly  to  them.     If  we  separate  the  name  Baal  from 
idolatry,  we  seem,  according  to  its  meaning,  to  obtain 
simply  the  notion  of  lord  and  proprietor  of  all.     With 
this  the  idea  of  productive  power  is  naturally  associ- 
ated, and  that  power  is  as  naturally  symbolized  by  the 
sun ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  of  provi 
tial  arrangement  and  rule,  and  so  of  prosperity,  a" 
naturally  suggested  by  the  word,  and  in  the 
m3rthology  these  ideas  are  associated  with  the 
Jupiter.    In  point  of  fact,  we  find  adjuncts  to  the 
of  Baal  answering  to  all  these  notions,  e.  g.  Br f  X( 
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Baltamm  (Plant.  Pcm.  v,  2,  67)  =  "pad-ija,  "  Lord 
of  the  heavens ;"  *}an'*7lP2,  Baal-Hamon  (GeseniuSi 
Mon.  Phan,  p.  849),  the  San-Baal  (comp.  the  similar 
name  of  a  city  in  Cant,  viii,  11) ;  "iS'^^a,  Baal-Gad, 
the  name  of  a  city  (Josh,  xl,  17),  q.  d.  Baal  the  For- 
tune-bring^r,  which  god  may  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  planet  Jupiter.  Many  more  compounds  of 
Baal  in  the  O.  T.  occur,  and  among  them  a  largo  num- 
ber of  cities,  which  are  given  below.  There  has  re- 
cently been  discovered  among  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
on  Mount  Lebanon  an  inscription  containing  the  name 
Bat^marcoSf  the  first  part  of  which  is  evidently  identical 
with  the  Phoenician  Baal,  who  appears  to  have  been 
worshipped  then  under  the  title  of  "the 
god  of  dancing"  (Biblioth.  Sacra,  1848,  p. 
559  sq.).  Dr.  Wilson,  when  at  Damas- 
cus, obtained  the  impression  of  an  ancient 
tearabcau,  on  which  was  carved  an  in- 
scription,  in  the  old  Phcentcian  alpha- 
Antique  Gem  bet,  containing  the  title  ^T^b,  **  to  Baal" 
of  BwiL       (jUroc/*  of  Bible,  ii,  769).     See  Baalim. 

2.  (Sept.  BadA.)  A  Benjamite,  fourth  son  of  Jehicl, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Gibeonites,  by  hb  wife  Maachah 
(1  Chron.  viii,  80;  ix,  86).     B.C.  post  1618. 

3.  (Sept.  BadX  v.  r.  Bcr;X  and  even  'Jcut/X.)  A  Reu- 
benite,  son  of  Reia  and  father  of  Beerah,  which  last 
was  among  the  captives  transported  to  Asf>yria  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chron.  v,  6).     B.C.  ante  738. 

4.  (Sept.  BaaA.)  A  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Ain  and 
Ashan,  inhabited  by  the  Simeonites  (1  Chron.  iv,  83) ; 
probably  the  same  elsewhere  (Josh,  xix,  8)  called 
Baalath-Beeb  (q.  v.).     See  Baal-. 

Bail-  or  -baal  (Heb.  id.  "br^  or  l^rs*,  i.  e.  Baal), 
a  geographical  word  occurring  as  the  prefix  or  suffix 
to  the  names  of  several  places  in  Palestine  (see  those 
following,  also  Gur-Baal,  etc.).  Gesenius  has  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  {Thes.  HA.  p.  225,  col.  a)  that  in 
these  cases  it  has  no  reference  to  any  worship  of  the 
god  Baal  at  the  particular  spot,  but  merely  expresses 
that  the  place  **  possesses"  or  contains  something  spe- 
cial denoted  by  the  other  part  of  the  name,  the  word 
Baal  bearing  in  that  case  a  force  synonymous  with 
that  of  Beth  (q.  v.).  See  Baal-tamar,  etc.  With- 
out contradicting  this  conclusion,  some  reasons  may 
be  mentioned  for  reconsidering  it.     See  Baalim. 

1.  Though  employed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to 
a  certain  extent  metaphorically,  and  there  certainly 
with  the  force  of  "possession*'  or  ^* ownership,"  as  a 
''  lord  of  haur"  (2  Kings  i,  8),  **lord  of  dreams"  (Gen. 
xxxvii,  19),  etc.,  Baal  never  seems  to  have  become  a 
naturalized  Hebrew  word,  but  frequently  occurs  so  as 
to  betray  its  Canaanite  origin  and  relationship.  Thus 
it  is  several  times  employed  to  designate  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  either  certainly  or  probably  heathen, 
but  rarely,  if  ever,  those  of  one  undoubtedly  Hebrew. 
It  is  applied  to  the  men  of  Jericho  before  the  conquest 
(Josh,  xxiv,  11) ;  to  the  men  of  Shechem,  the  ancient 
city  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  who  rose  to  recover  the 
rights  of  Hamor's  descendants  long  after  the  conquest 
of  the  land  (Judg.  ix,  2-51,  with  Ewald*s  commentary, 
Gt»(h,  ii,  445-447),  and  in  the  account  of  which  strug- 
gle the  distinction  between  the  "lords"  (Q^brS)  of 
Shechem  and  the  "  men"  (D^CSK— Hebrew  relations) 
of  Abimelech  is  carefully  maintained.  It  is  used  for 
the  men  of  Keilah,  a  place  on  the  western  confines 
of  Judah,  exposed  to  all  the  attacks  and  the  influen- 
ces of  the  surrounding  heathen  (1  Samuel  xxiii,  11, 
12),  for  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam.  xi,  26),  and  for 
others  (Isa.  xvi,  8,  etc.).  A44  to  this  the  considera- 
tion that  if  Baal  forms  part  of  the  name  of  a  person, 
we  are  sure  to  find  the  name  mentioned  with  some  He- 
brew alteration,  as  Jerubbesheth  for  Jerub-baal;  Me- 
phiboeheth  for  Merib>baal;  Ishbosheth  for  Esh-baal, 
and  others.  In  Hos.  ii,  16,  a  remarkable  instance  is 
preserved  of  the  distinction,  noticed  above  in  connec- 


tion with  the  record  of  the  revolt  at  Shechem,  between 
the  heathen  Baal  and  the  Hebrew  lAi  "At  that  day, 
saith  Jehovah,  men  shall  call  me  *  Ishi,*  and  shall  call 
me  no  more  *Baali,* "  both  words  having  the  sense  of 
**  my  husband." 

2.  Such  places  called  by  this  name,  or  its  compounds, 
as  can  l>e  identified,  and  several  of  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest,  were  either  near  Phoenicia, 
as  Baal-gad,  Baal-hermon,  Belmarkos  (of  later  times), 
or  in  proximity  to  some  other  acknowledged  seat  of 
heathen  worship,  as  Baal-meon  and  Bamoth-Baal,  near 
Baal-peor;  or  Kiijath-Baal  and  Baal-tamar,  connected 
with  Gibeon  and  Bethel  (see  Dems,  *'  Der  Baal  in  d. 
Hebr.  Eigennamen,"  in  the  ZeiUchr,  d,  deuttch,  mor- 
gml.  GudUch,  1862,  iv,  728). 

8.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Baal  forms  part  of 
the  names  of  places  which  we  elsewhere  discover  to 
have  been  elevated  spots,  spots  in  which  the  worship 
of  the  Canaanites  delighted.  Thus  Baal-hermon  \» 
elsewhere  called  "Mount  Baal,"  and  Baal-Perazira  is 
(veiy  probably)  "l^ount  Perazim."  Baalath-beer,  too, 
is  called  in  the  parallel  lists  Ramath  (i.  e.  "height"). 
Compare  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  Baalah  in  1  Chron. 
xiii,  6,  "  ad  ccUetn  Caiiathiarim ;"  also  Mount  Baalah 
(Josh.  XV,  11). 

4.  There  is  the  consideration  of  the  very  deep  sig- 
nificance with  which  the  name  of  Baal  muct  clwa}'S 
have  been  invested,  both  for  the  Israelites  and  for  their 
predecessors  in  the  country- — for  those  who  venerated 
and  those  who  were  commanded  to  hate  him.  Surely 
this  significance  must  have  been  sufiScient  to  prevent 
that  portentous  name  fVom  becoming  a  mere  alterna- 
tive for  a  term  which,  like  Beth-  (q.  v.),  was  in  iko 
commonest  daily  use. — Smith,  s.  v. 

5.  The  most  significant  form  in  which  this  compound 
word  occurs  is  its  use  as  an  element  (in  a  manner  com- 
mon to  all  the  Shemitic  languages)  in  proper  names, 
like  d-  (7K)  and  Jah  (^^  of  the  Hebrew ;  sometimes  at 
the  end,  c.  g.  J5:^*.*aa/ (PraPN),  J/er/-5aa/(br3'^'ns), 
Eak^al  (^?3«fc<),  Jeniiadl  (bra^lp,  etc."  (which 
see  severally) ;  at  other  times  at  the  oeginning,  e.  g. 
Baal-ha»ionl'^rhy2),  BaU^ah  (l^^^r^),  and  in  somo 
instances  the  heathenish  "  Baal"  has  supplanted  the 
corresponding  Jewish  sacred  name,  e.  g.  El-iada 
(ynjbx,  2  Sam.  V,  ie')=Bed-iada  (rnjbra,  1  Chron. 
xiv,  7).  This  was  a  frequent  method  of  formation  in 
Phoenician  proper  names,  as  appears  from  those  occur- 
ring in  clas^cal  and  Biblical  histon*^,  and  still  moro 

clearly  in  inscriptions  on  coins,  e.  g.  JUobaal  (^?^riij(, 
"  with  Baal,"  Gerb.  i,  2),  Bathbaal  (^raP?,  **  da'ugh- 
ter  of  Baal,"  Carth.  8),  BiHembaal  (brnnSH,  ''sage 
of  Baal,"  Numid.  i,  2),  Hikkebbaal  (^?a$ri,  the  samo 
by  assimilaUon  of  the  73,  A.  ii,  8),  BiHenuhibbccl 
(7^a)£?p3n,  the  same  with  the  insertion  of  tho  relc- 
tive  prefix' tj,  ib.  ii,  2),  Jetibaal  (^rnqH%  "desire  of 
Baal,"  Cit.  26),  Jaasherbaal  (ira-llSr^  "  enriched  by 
Baal,"  Numid.  %-ii,  1),  MaUdbaal  (i?52b«,  "ruled  iy 
Baal,"  Malt,  iii,  1),  Mezefhbaal  (^ran*^2Cn,  "kindled 
by  Baal,"  Numid.  i,  4),  Monbaal  (b??'^isb  for 
bra-'brp,  "made  by  Baal,"  ib,  i,  8),  ifaiumbaal 
(iyaprii,  "given  by  Baal,"  ib,  vU,  1),  etc.  (see  Gcae- 
nius,  Thes.  Beb.  p.  224,  &).— FQrst,  s.  v.  See  Name. 
Ba'filah  (Heb.  Badlah%  n^ra,  migtrm,  civiias% 

the  name  of  two  cities  and  of  one  mountain.  See  also 
Baalath. 

1.  (Sept.  BaaXd^  v.  r.  BaXa.)  A  city  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Judah,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Beer- 
sheba  and  lim  (Josh,  xv,  29),  apparently  the  same 
elsewhere  called  Balah  (Joah.  xix,  8),  also  Bilhar, 
and  assigned  to  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  29).  In  the  first- 
named  passage  it  forms  part  of  the  preceding  name  = 
Bii^jotlgah-B.ialah.     See  Bizjotbjah. 
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2.  (Sept.  BaaKdB  v.  r.  BaaX,  but  omits  in  1  Chron.) 
A  city  on  the  northern  border  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  10), 
better  known  as  Kibjath-jearim  (q.  v.)  (Josh,  xv, 
9 ;  1  Chron.  xiii,  6),  otherwise  called  Baale  of  Judah 
(2  Sam.  vi,  2).  In  Josh,  xv,  60,  and  xviii,  14,  it  is  call- 
ed Kibjath-Baal.  From  the  expression  *^BaaIah, 
which  is  Ejijath-jearim"  (comp.  **  Jebusi,  which  is  Je- 
rusalem/' xviii,  28),  it  would  seem  as  if  Baalah  were 
the  earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation  of  the  place. 

3.  (Sept.  yij  BaaXa^  v.  r.  iirl  Xii^a^  etc.)  A  moun- 
tain (^n)  on  the  K.W.  boundary  of  Judah,  between 
Shicron  and  Jabneel  (Josh,  xv,  11),  usually  regarded 
as  the  same  with  Mount  Jearim  (ver.  10),  from  the 
neighboring  Kiijath-baal ;  but  erroneously  (see  Keil, 
Comment,  in  loc),  for  the  durection  in  the  text  requires 
a  location  more  westerly,  apparently  at  the  modern 
Tdl  HermtM  (Van  de  Velde,  ifcrp).     See  Tribe. 

Ba'aiath  (Heb.  Badlatk%  Pbra,  another  form  of 

the  name  Baaljk;  Sept.  BaaXad  [v.  r.  FtfiuXav  in 
Josh.],  but  BoXaad  v.  r.  BaXaaQ  in  2  Chron.),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gatb- 
rimmon,  and  other  Philistine  places  (Josh,  xix,  44), 
apparently  the  same  that  was  afterward  rebuilt  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix,  18;  2  Chron.  vili,  6).  Many 
have  conjectured  thb  Baalath  to  be  the  same  as  Baal- 
bek (so  Schwarz,  Palett,  p.  62);  but  in  that  case  it 
must  have  lain  in  northernmost  Dan,  whereas  the  pos- 
session of  it  is  ascribed  to  that  tribe  when  its  terri- 
tory was  wholly  in  the  south  near  Judah,  and  many 
years  before  the  migration  (recorded  in  Judg.  xviii) 
which  gave  Dan  a  northern  territory.  Correspond- 
ingly, Josephus  places  the  Baalath  of  Solomon  (which 
he  calls  Baletk,  BaAi3)  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales- 
tine, near  Gazara  or  Gezer  {Ant,  vili,  6, 1),  within  the 
territor}'  which  would  have  belonged  to  Dan  had  it 
acquired  possession  of  the  lands  originally  assigned  to 
it.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  (Sanheib;  1)  affirms  that 
Baalath  lay  so  near  the  line  of  separation  between  Dan 
and  Judah  that  the  fields  only  were  in  the  former 
tribe,  the  buildings  being  in  the  latter.  Schwarz, 
however  (Palest,  p.  138  note),  disputes  this  position ; 
the  statement  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  post- 
exilian  distribution  of  Palestine,  by  which  Judah  gave 
name  (Judiea)  to  the  entire  neighborhood,  including 
Benjamin  as  well  as  Dan  and  Simeon,  an  arrange- 
ment evidently  growing  out  of  the  earlier  division 
into  the  two  rival  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
Van  de  Velde  is  probably  correct  in  identifying  the 
site  with  that  of  Ddr  BaluL,  on  the  high  southern  brow 
of  Wady  Kerama,  about  half  way  between  Jaffd  and 
Nablous ;  but  he  distins^uishes  this  from  the  Baalath 
of  Solomon,  assigning  only  the  insufficient  reason  that 
this  locality  is  not  situated  near  a  highway  where  a 
fortified  place  would  be,required  (J/iemoir,  p.  291). 

•  Ba'aiath-be'Sr  (Heb.  Baalath'  Btlr\  rt?5 
*^Ka,  Baalah  of  [or  having^  a  well;  Sept.  BaaXd^ 
V.  r.  BaXfic),  probably  the  same  as  the  Baal  of  1 
Chron.  iv,  88,  a  city  of  Simeon ;  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  RAMATii-iVe^fr,  or  Southern  Bamah  (Josh, 
xix,  8 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xxx,  27),  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  identical  (so  the  Sept.  B  Tropfvofuvutv 
Bif^a/itod;  Vulg.  Baakuh- Beerramoth).  See  Ra- 
MATH.  It  is  also  the  same  with  the  Bealoth  (q.  v.) 
of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  24).  Other  sacred  wells  in  this 
i>arched  region  were  the  Beer-lahai-roi,  the  **  well  of 
the  vision  of  God  ;*'  and  Beer-sheba,  the  "  well  of  the 
oath."     See  Beer-. 

Baalbek,  a  city  of  Coele-Syria,  celebrated  for  its 
superb  ruins  yet  extant  of  an  ancient  temple  of  the 
sun,  and  supposed  hy  many  to  be  the  site  designated 
by  Solomon's  famous  **  House  of  the  Forest  of  Leba- 
non" (1  Kings  vii,  2;  x,  17;  2  Chron.  ix,  16).  We 
are  also  informed  that  among  those  parts  of  Palestine 
which  were  unsubdued  by  the  Hebrews  at  the  death 
of  Joshua  waa  *^  all  Lebanon  toward  the  sun^rising, 


from  Baal-gad,  under  Mount  Hermon,  unto  the  enter* 
ing  into  Hamath*'  (Josh,  xiii,  5).  This  position  of 
Baal-gad  is  not  unfavorable  to  the  conclusfon  which 
some  have  reached,  that  it  is  no  other  than  the  place 
which,  from  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  sun  that  stood 
fliere,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  ffeliopoUs,  i.  e.  city  of 
the  sun ;  and  which  the  natives  called  and  still  call 
Baalbek,  a  word  apparently  of  the  same  meaning. 
The  honor  of  being  identified  with  Baalbek  has  also 
been  claimed  for  the  Baalath  which  Solomon  built  or 
fortified ;  but  this  claim  has  already  been  disposed  of 
[see  Baalath]  ;  and  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  local  traditions  which  claim  Solomon  as  the  found- 
er of  Baalbek,  seeing  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  na- 
tives to  ascribe  to  that  great  king  every  grand  ancient 
work  of  unknown  date  which  the  country  contains. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  those  who  contend  fur 
Baalath  admit  its  possible  identity  with  Baal-gad,  and 
hence  there  are  no  conflicting  claims  to  adjust.  Even 
those  who  suppose  the  Baal-hamon  of  the  Canticles 
(viii,  II)  to  be  Baalbek,  conceive  that  to  be  a  later 
name  for  Baal-gad,  and  hence  the  only  question  that 
remains  is  whether  Baal-gad  be  not  the  more  ancient 
name  of  the  place  afterward  known  as  Heliopolls  and 
Baalbek.  Baalbek,  in  the  Syrian  language,  signifies 
the  cify  of  Bcutl,  or  of  the  sun ;  and,  as  the  Syrians 
never  borrowed  names  from  the  Greeks,  or  translated 
Greek  name?,  it  is  certain  that  when  the  Greeks  came 
into  Syria  they  found  the  place  bearing  this  name,  or 
some  other  signifHing  *'  city  of  the  sun,^*  since  they 
termed  it  Heliopolis,  which  is  doubtless  a  translation 
of  the  native  designation.  Now  the  question  is  wheth- 
er this  word  has  the  same  meaning  as  Baal-gad,  and, 
if  not,  whether  any  cireumstances  can  be  pointed  out 
as  lilcely  to  occasion  the  change  of  name.  If  we  take 
Baal  for  the  name  of  the  idol,  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
Baall)ek,  the  last  member  of  the  word  must  be  taken 
as  a  modifying  appellation,  not  as  in  itself  a  proper 
name;  and  as  Gad  means  a  troop,  a  muUUude,  or  a 
press  of  people,  Baal-gad  will  mean  BctaVt  crowd, 
whether  applied  to  the  inhabitants,  or  to  the  place  as  a 
resort  of  pilgrims.  The  syllable  bek  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning  in  the  Arabic.  If  this  should  not  seem 
satisfactory,  we  may  conclude  that  Baal  was  so  com- 
mon an  element  in  the  composition  of  proper  names 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  bear  the  stress 
of  such  an  interpretation,  and  may  rather  take  it  to 
signify  (as  Gesenius  says  it  always  does  in  geograph- 
ical combinations)  the  place  where  a  thing  is  found. 
See  Baal-.  According  to  this  view,  Baal-gad  would 
mean  the  place  of  Gad.  Now  Gad  was  an  idol  (Isa. 
Ixv,  11),  supposed  to  have  been  the  god  or  goddess  of 
good  fortune  (comp.  Sept.  Tvxn ;  Vulg.  Fortuna),  and 
identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators  with  the  planet 
JupUer,  See  Gad.  But  it  is  well  known  that  Baal 
was  identified  with  Jupiter  as  well  as  with  the  sun ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  connect  Baalbek  with  the  wor- 
ship  of  Jupiter.  John  of  Antioch  affirms  that  the 
great  temple  at  Baalbek  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter ;  and 
in  the  celebrated  passage  of  Macrobius  (Saturn,  i,  28), 
in  which  he  reports  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was 
brought  by  Egyptian  priests  to  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  he 
expressly  states  that  they  introduced  it  under  the  name 
of  Jupiter  (sub  nomine  Jovu),  This  implies  that  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  was  already  established  and  popu- 
lar at  the  place,  and  that  heliolatry  previously  was 
not;  and  therefore  we  should  rather  expect  the  town 
to  have  borne  some  name  referring  to  Jupiter  than  to 
the  sun,  and  may  be  sure  that  a  name  indicative  of 
heliolatry  must  have  been  posterior  to  the  introduction 
of  that  worship  by  the  Egyptians ;  and,  as  we  have  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  this  took  place  before  or  till 
long  after  the  age  of  Joshua,  it  could  not  then  be  call- 
ed b}'  any  name  corresponding  to  Heliopolis.  But 
see  Baal-oad. 

Baalbek  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  lowest  decl* 
ity  of  Anti-Libanus,  at  the  openingiof  a  small  v 


lDti>  '.be  pbin  D-BekaL  Tbronsb  this  tb11«t  rung 
m  imall  straiin,  divided  into  nnmberleu  rilla  for  irri- 
gition.  The  plMse,  ucordinK  to  the  detcimination 
of  MaJ.  Renncll  {Gtosr.  of  W.  Ana,  ),  T&),  is  ia  N. 
Ut.  ft4°  1'  30",  and  E,  long.  86°  11',  disUnt  109  geog. 
miles  from  Palmyra,  and  38]  from  Tripoli.  Its  origin 
appears  to  be  lost  in  the  most  remote  antiqaitr,  and 
the  hisloricilnoticesof  itare  very  scanty  i  the  silence 
of  the  classical  writers  respecting  it  woald  alrne  Mem 
to  iDlply  that  it  had  previoiiily  existed  ander  another 
name.  Inthe  absence  of  more  positive  information, 
ire  can  only  conjecture  that  its  situation  on  the  blRh- 
road  of  commerce  between  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and  the 
farther  Kest,  must  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
wealth  and  magniilcence  which  it  manifestly  attained. 
It  is  mentioned  under  the  name  of  HrliapoKt  by  Jo- 
sephus  {AM.  xiv,  B,  4),  and  also  by  Pliny  {Hlit.  Nat. 
V,  2!).  Two  Roman  inscriptions  of  tlie  time  of  Anto- 
ninus Hus  give  sanction  to  the  statement  of  John  of 
Antiocb,  who  alleges  that  this  emperor  built  a  great 
temple  to  Jupiter  at  Heliopolis,  which  was  one  of  the 
wonden  of  the  world  [llitt.  Clinm.  lib.  xi).  From 
the  revenes  of  Konuin  coins  wo  learn  that  HeUopolis 
was  conititnted  a  colony  by  Julins  Crnar ;  that  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison  in  the  time  of  Aucuttns, 
and  ohtsined  the  Jusifoficun  from  Sevenu(Ulpian, 
DfCnMat.V).  Somaofthecoinsof  iaterdate  con-  - 
tain  curious  representaliona  of  the  temple  (Aker- 
man.  Aon.  Coiai,  i,  8SB).  After  the  ai;a  of  Con-  - 
stantinothespiendidtemplesof  UsalliekwerBprob- 
alily  consigned  to  neglect  and  decoy,  unless,  in- 
deed, as  some  appearances  indicnto.  they  were  then 
consecrated  to  Cbriatiun  warship  (see  Cinm.  Piaci, 
p.  303,  ed.  Dobn;  comp.  Sornnten,  /rV.  £.-Hn.  v, 
10 ;  Theodoret,  HUl.  Eft't.  ill,  7 ;  iv,  S!).  From 
the  accounts  of  Oriental  writers  Hiiallick  seems  to 
have  continued  a  place  of  Importance  down  to  the 
lime  of  the  Moslem  invasion  of  $\Tia  (see  Am. 
tnian.  Marcell.  liv,  8).  They  descrilie  it  a^  one 
nf  the  moat  splendid  of  Syrian  cities,  enriched 
with  stately  palaces,  adorned  with  monuments  of 
ancient  times,  and  al>oundlng  with  treeo,  foun- 
taina,  and  whatever  conlribntes  to  luxurious  en^- 
ment  (D'Herbelot,  BihlioA.  Or.  s.  v.).  On  tha  sil- 
vance  of  the  Moslems,  it  was  reported  to  the  Enipemr 
Heracliui  as  protected  hy  a  citadel  of  great  strength, 
and  well  able  to  snstsin  a  sie^e.  After  the  caplun 
of  Damascas  it  was  regularij-  invested  by  the  Mos- 
lems, and,  containing  an  overflowing  population,  am- 
ply supplied  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  It 
tnade  a  courageous  defence,  but  at  length  csfHtulated. 
-  at  that  period  is  atteated  hy  the  ran- 


som exacted  by  the  conquerors,  consisting  of  SOOO 
ounces  of  gold,  4000  ounces  of  silver,  2000  silk  vests, 
and  1000  fwords,  together  with  the  arms  of  the  garri- 
son. It  afterward  became  Ibe  mart  fur  the  ricb  pil- 
lage of  Syria  1  but  its  prosperity  soon  received  a  fatal 
blow  from  the  caliph  of  Damascaa,  by  wlinm  it  waa 
sacked  and  dismantled,  and  the  principal  inhabitant* 
put  to  the  sword  (A.D.  :48).  During  the  Crussdes. 
being  incspable  of  making  any  resistance,  it  seems  lo 
hare  quietly  submitted  to  the  (trongest.  In  (he  year 
1400  it  was  pillaged  by  Timour  Beg,  In  his  progress 
to  Damascus,  after  bo  bad  taken  Aleppo.  Afterward 
it  (ell  into  the  hands  o(  the  Metaweli — a  barbarona 
predatorj-  tribe,  who  were  nearly  exterminated  when 
DJBEEar  Pasha  permanently  subjected  the  whole  dis- 
trict to  Turkish  supremacy.  In  1759  an  earthquake 
completed  the  devastation  already  begun  by  Hobam- 
medan  vandalism. 

The  rains  of  Heliopolis  lie  on  an  eastera  brunch  of 
the  mountain,  and  are  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
Castle.  The  most  prominent  objects  visible  from  tho 
plain  are  a  lofty  portico  of  six  columns,  perl  of  tha 
great  temple,  and  the  walls  and  columns  of  another 
smaller  temple  a  little  Iwlow,  surrounded  by  green 


highest  point  within  the  walls  (which  may  possibly 
have  been  a  clepsydra,  or  waler-dlnl),  form  [he  only 
erect  portions  of  the  ruins.  These  ruins  have  been  so 
oflen  and  so  minutely  descrilied  hy  scores  of  travel- 
lers, Bs  well  as  in  many  works  of  general  reference, 
that,  since  their  Identification  as  a  Scriptnni  site  is 
uncertain,  a  few  additional  observations  only  may- 
suffice.    The  mine  of  Baalbek  in  the  mass  an  appaF. 
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ently  of  three  successive  eras :  first,  the  gigantic  hewn 
stones,  in  the  face  of  the  platform  or  basement  on 
which  the  temple  stands,  and  which  appear  to  be  re- 
mains of  older  boildings,  perhaps  of  the  more  ancient 
temple  which  occupied  the  site.  Among  these  are  at 
least  twenty  standing  upon  a  basement  of  roogh 
stones,  which  woald  be  called  enormous  an3rwhere 
but  here.  These  celebrated  blocks,  which  in  fact  form 
the  great  wonder  of  the  place,  varj  from  30  to  40  feet 
in  length;  but  there  are  three,  forming  an  upper 
course  20  feet  from  the  ground,  which  together  meas- 
ure 190  feet,  being  severally  of  the  enormous  dimen- 
sions of  63  and  64  feet  in  length,  by  12  in  breadth  and 
thickness  (Addison's  Damasau  and  Palmyra^  ii,  55). 
**They  are,"  says  ViXcYitxiT  {WaUfahrtm,  p.  281),  "  the 
largest  stones  I  have  ever  seen,  and  might  of  them- 
selves have  easily  g^ven  rise  to  the  popular  opinion 
that  Baalbek  was  built  by  angels  at  the  command  of 
Solomon.  The  whole  wall,  indeed,  is  composed  of 
immense  stones,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  remains  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which  are  still  shown  in  the 
foundations  of  the  mosque  £s-Sakkara  on  Mount  Mori- 
ah,  cannot  fail  to  be  observed.**  This  was  also  point- 
ed out  by  Dr.  Richardson.  In  the  neighboring  quar- 
ries (q.  V.)  from  which  they  were  cut,  one  stone,  hewn 
out  but  not  carried  away,  is  of  much  larger  dimensions 
than  any  of  those  which  have  been  mentioned.  To 
the  second  and  third  eras  belong  the  Roman  temples, 
which,  being  of  and  about  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
present  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Corinthian 
architecture  in  existence,  and  possess  a  wonderful 
grandeur  and  msgesty  firom  their  lofty  and  imposing 

Tw«It«  iMdMtoli  in  th«  wall. 
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Grast  tiooM  In  thJ*  wnll'm  IcwiiilAtioa. 

Flan  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Baalbek. 


situation  (Addison,  ii,  57).  Among  the  ornaments  of 
these  buildings  Richter  finds  confirmation  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Hacrobius:  **Isis  and  Horus 
often  unequivocally  appear.  The  winged  globes  sur- 
rounded with  serpents  show  that  the  priests  of  Baalbek 
received  their  ideas  of  divinity  from  On,  the  Heliopo- 
lls  of  Egypt.' '  Speaking  generally  of  these  remains, 
Burckhardt  says,  **The  entire  view  of  the  ruins  of 
Palmyra,  when  seen  at  a  certain  distance,  is  infinitely 
more  striking  than  those  of  Baalbek,  but  there  is  not 
any  one  spot  in  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  so  imposing  as 
the  interior  view  of  the  temple  of  Baalbek**  {Syria,  p. 
18).  He  adds  that  the  architecture  of  Baalbek  is 
ridier  than  that  ot  Tadmor.  Mr.  Addison  remarks 
that  **the  ruins,  though  so  striking  and  magnificent, 
are,  nevertheless,  quite  second-rate  when  compared 
with  the  Athenian  ruins,  and  display  in  their  decora- 
tion none  of  the  bold  conceptions  and  the  genius  which 
characterize  the  Athenian  architecture.*'  The  present 
Baalbek  is  a  small  village  to  the  east  of  the  ruins,  in  a 
sad  state  of  wretchedness  and  decay.  It  is  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  houses  being  built  of  mud 
and  sun-dried  bricks.  The  population  of  5000  which 
the  place  b  said  to  have  contained  in  1751  is  now  re- 
duced to  barely  2000  persons;  the  two  handsome 
mosques  and  fine  serai  of  the  emir,  mentioned  by 
Burckhardt,  are  no  longer  distinguishable ;  and  trav- 
ellers may  now  Inquiro  in  vain  for  the  grapes,  the 
pomegranates,  and  the  fruits  which  were  formerly  so 
abundant  (Iken,  Distert.  de  Baai-Uamon  et  Baal-Gad^ 
in  DiuerU,  PhUobgicf^Theolog,  l,  136 ;  Wood  and  Daw- 
kins,  Ruins  of  BaaJbec^  Lond.  1757;  Pococke,  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Ea$t^  ii,  106-113;  Maundrell,  Journey  from 
Aleppo  to  Jerusakm,  p.  134,  139;  Volney,  Voyage  en 
Syrie,  ii,  215-230;  Thevet,  Cosmographies  bk.  vi,  ch. 
xiv;  Schubert,  Beise  in  das  Morgeniand,  Erlangen, 
1841;  see  also  Rosenmfiller,  Biblical  Geography^  ii, 
252-257;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  850-361;  KeU 
ly*s  Syria,  p.  256-266;  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class.  Geog. 
B.  V.  Ueliopolis  Syri«). — Kitto,  s.  v.    Baai^oad. 

Ba'ftl-be'iith  (Heb.  Ba'al  Berith\  n"»'na  bra, 

eovenani-lord ;  Sept.  BaaXpipiO  v.  r.  Baa\  SiaQriKric; 
Judg.  ix,  4)  is  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by  the 
people  of  Shechem  (Judg.  viii,  83),  who,  on  account 
of  the  signification  of  the  name,  has  been  compared 
to  the  ZivQ  "Opicioc  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Latin  Deua 
Fic&us,  Bochart  and  Creuzer  think  that  this  name 
means  "God  of  Berj'tus;"  bat,  whether  or  not  the 
name  of  that  town  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  Berothah 
of  Ezek.  xlvii,  16,  there  is  hardly  any  ground  for  their 
opinion.  Movers  (JPhdnizer,  i,  169)  considers  the  name 
equivalent  to  **  Baal  in  covenant  with  the  idolaters  of 
Israel."     The  meaning,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be 

the  god  who  presides  over  cove- 

»7  yf 6B.  ^^  nants,  but  the  god  who  comes 

»?  into  covenant  with  the  worship- 

~  pers.     In  Judg.  ix,  46,  he  is 

called  simply  **the  god  Berith" 

(ni'^.a  bx).    We  know  nothing 

of  the  particular  form  of  worship 

paid  to  this  god.     See  Baalim. 

Ba'ald  OF  JuDAH  (Heb.  Bo- 
dky'  Yehudth%  rrjsin^  "^bsa, 
lords  or  cities  of  Juddh;  Sept. 
and  Vulg.  translate  ot  otixovrtQ 
'lof^d,  viri  JvdoL)^  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  from  which  Da^ 
vid  brought  the  ark  into  Jerusa- 
lem- (2  Sam.  vi,  2).  It  is  else- 
Fhere  called  Baa  la  h  (q.  v.), 
and  was  still  better  known  as 
Kxrjath-jearix  (1  Chron.  xiii, 
6). 

Ba'ai-gad(Heb.f^.. 
lord  of  fortune  /  Sept. 
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V.  r.  BaXaya^,  once  [Josh.  xiU,  6]  TaXyaX),  a  city 
of  the  Camiaiiites,  perhaps  in  the  valley  of  Leb- 
anon, at  tlie  80ult:e  of  the  Jordan  and  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon,  whose  kings  were  taken  and  pnt  to  death 
by  Joshua,  but  the  city  itself  remained  unsubdued 
in  his  day  (Josh,  xi,  17;  xii,  7;  xiii,  5).  It  was  a 
place  evidently  well  known  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine,  and,  as  such,  used  to  denote  the 
most  northern  (Josh,  xi,  17 ,  xii,  7),  or  perhaps  north- 
western (xiii,  5,  Hamath  being  to  the  extreme  north- 
east) point  to  which  Joshua's  victories  extended.  It 
was  in  all  probability  a  Phoenician  or  Canaanite  sanc- 
tuary of  Baal  under  the  aspect  of  Gad  or  Fortune  [see 
Gad]  .  from  whose  worship  it  appears  to  have  derived  its 
name.  See  Baalim.  The  words  ^'  the  plain  (M^pa) 
of  Lebanon'*  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  lay 
between  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non, which  is  still  known  by  the  same  name  el-Buka'a , 
and  it  has  accordingly  been  identified  by  Iken  and 
others  (including  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  i,  858) 
with  Baalbek  (Bitter,  Erdkwnde,  xvii,  280).  See  Baai^ 
BEK.  But  against  this  are  the  too  great  distance  of 
Baalbek  to  the  north,  and  the  precise  expression  of 
the  text — ^*  under  Mount  Hermon.**  The  conjecture 
of  Schwarz  (PcUett,  p.  60),  supported  by  Robinson 
(Researches,  new  ed.  iii,  519),  is,  that  the  modem  rep- 
resentative of  Baal-gad  is  Banias,  a  place  which  long 
maintained  a  great  reputation  as  the  sanctuary  of  Pan. 
See  C^esAREA  Philippi.  From  its  association  with 
Mount  Hermon,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  same  with 
Baal-hebmon  (Judg.  iii,  8 ;  1  Chron.  v,  23). — Smith. 

Bald-gur.    See  Gur-baal. 

Ba'U-ha'mon  (Heb.  BaalHamm,  "pcn  bra, 
fiace  of  multitude ;  Sept.  Bf  cXa/xiuv),  a  place  where 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  had  an  extensive  vineyard 
(Cant,  viil,  11).  Rosenmfiller  {AlteHk.  I,  ii,  281)  con- 
ceives that  if  this  Baal-hamon  was  the  name  of  a 
place  that  actually  existed,  it  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed identical  with  Baal-gad  or  HeHopolis;  for  Ha^ 
nion  was  a  chief  Phoenician  god  (Davis,  Carthage^ 
p.  256,  262),  perhaps  the  Amman  of  the  Kgyptiunft 
(see  Nah.  iii,  8),  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with 
Jupiter  (^Bib.  Geog,  ii,  253).  We  are  not  inclined  to 
lay  much  stress  on  this  conjecture  (see  Iken,  DisaerU, 
jAUol.  in  loc.),  which,  however,  is  adopted  by  Schwarz 
{Palest,  p.  61).  See  Baai^-oad.  There  was  a  place 
called  Hammon,  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  28), 
which  Ewald  {Comment,  in  loc.)  thinks  was  the  same 
as  Baal-hamon ;  but  there  is  little  probability  in  this 
conjecture.  The  book  of  Judith  (viii,  8)  places  a  Balo' 
mon  (BaXafiwv)  or  Belamon  (BiXaftutv)  in  central  Pal- 
estine, near  Dothaim,  and  therefore  in  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim,  not  far  north  of  Samaria.  See  B alamo. 
If  it  be  the  same  place  (see  Gesenius,  Tkes,  Heb,  p. 
225),  this  vineyard  ma}'  have  been  in  one  of  the  *^  fat 
valleys*'  of  the  *Mrunkards  of  Ephraim,  who  are  over- 
come with  wine,"  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  Isa. 
xxviii,  1.  It  appears  to  have  l)een  situated  among 
the  eminences  south-east  of  Jenin.  —  Kitto  ;  Smith. 
See  Beth-haqoan  ;  Baalim. 

Ba'ai-ha'nan  (Heb.  Ba'dl  C7ianan\  13n  bra, 
lord  of  grace,  or  Baal  is  gracious"),  the  name  of  two 
men. 

1.  (Sept.  BaXXatvuv  and  BaXatwwv  ▼.  r.  BaXXc- 
vwv  and  BaXatwwp.)  An  early  king  of  Edom,  son  of 
'Achbor,  successor  of  Saul,  and  succeeded  by  Hadar 
(Gen.  xxxvi,  88,  89;  1  Chron.  i,  49,  50).  B.C.  prob. 
ante  1619. 

2.  (Sept.  BaXXavdv  v.  r.  BaXXat^a.)  A  Gederite, 
royal  overseer  of  "  the  olive-toees  and  sycamore-trees 
in  the  low  plains"  under  David  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  28). 
B.C.  1014.  From  his  name  we  may  conjecture  that 
he  was  of  Canaanitish  extraction. 

Ba'al-ha'BOr  (Heb.  Ba'dl  Chatsor\  n^sn  bra, 
hammg  a  milage;  Sept.  BaaXa<7f^p  v.  r.  BcXavi^p),  the 


place  where  Absalom  kept  his  flocks,  and  held  ttafl 
sheep-shearing  feast  at  which  Amnon  was  aasaasinated 
(2  Sam.  xiii,  23).  The  Targum  makes  it ''  the  plain 
of  Hazor,"  and  so  Ewald  {Isr.  Gesch,  ii,  639) ;  bat  this 
locality  would  be  far  from  that  of  the  above  passage, 

where  it  is  said  to  have  been  *^  beside  (pS)  Ephraim  ;** 

not  in  the  tribe  of  that  name,  but  near  the  city  called 
Ephraim,  which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  is 
mentioned  in  2  Chr .  xiii,  1 9 ;  John  xi,  54.  This  Ephra- 
im is  placed  by  Eusebius  eight  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem on  the  road  to  Jericho,  and  is  supposed  by  Reland 
to  have  been  between  Bethel  and  Jericho  {Palas^ma^ 
i,  877).  Perhaps  Baal-hazor  is  the  same  with  Hazor 
(q.  V.)  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Neh.  xi,  38),  now  Aswr 
in  the  vicinity  indicated  (see  Schwarz,  PalesL  p.  183). 

Ba'ai-her'mon  (Heb.  Ba'dl  Chermon\  br^ 
'jiia'^n,  lord  of  Hermon),  the  name  of  a  city  and  a  hill 
adjoining. 

1.  (Sept.  makes  two  names,  BaaX  'Epfiwv.)  A  town 
not  far  from  Mount  Hermon,  mentioned  as  inhabited 
by  the  Ephratmites  in  connection  with  Bashan  and 
Senir  (1  Chron.  v,  28).  It  was  probably  the  same 
with  the  Baal-gad  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xi,  17*  (Robinson, 
Researches,  new  ed.  iii,  409). 

2.  (Sept.  translates  of>oc  tov  'Atpftwv,  Mount  fftr-^ 
mon,)  A  mountain  C^H)  east  of  Lebanon,  from  which 

the  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  the  Hivites  (Judg. 

ill,  8).     This  is  usually  considered  as  a  distinct  place 

from  Mount  Hermon ;  but  the  only  apparent  ground 

j  fur  doing  so  is  the  statement  in  1  Chron.  y,  28,  "  unto 

j  Baal-hermon,  and  Senir, and  [unto]  Mount  Hermon;" 

'  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  conjunction  ^*  and"  may 

be  here,  as  elsewhere,  used  as  an  expletive—**  unto 

Baal-hermon,  even    Sonir,  even   Mount    Hermon.** 

Perhaps  this  derives  some  color  from  the  fact,  which 

we  know,  that  this  mountain  had  at  least  three  names 

(Deut.  iii,  0).     Alay  not  Baal-hermon  have  been  a 

fourth,  in  use  among  the  Phoenician  worshippers  of 

Baal,  one  of  whose  sanctuaries,  Baal-gad,  was  at  the 

foot  of  this  very  mountain  ? — Smith.     See  Baaluc. 

Ba'aU(Heb.J9adfi',  '>hn,mglord,'  Sept.  BaoXei^), 
a  colder  and  more  distant  title  for  husbami,  which  the 
prophet  reproaches  the  Jewish  Church  for  hitherto  ap- 
plying to  Jehovah,  instead  of  the  more  endearing  term 
ItAi  (nty  man,  i.  e.  husband),  which  he  predicts  she 
would  be  emboldened  to  employ  when  freed  from  her 
idolatries  (Hos.  ii,  16).  Some  have  supposed  from 
this  that  the  Jews  had  even  borrowed  the  term  Baal 
from  the  surrounding  nations  as  expressive  of  sover- 
eign deity,  and  so  applied  it  to  Jehovah ;  but  this  ia 
not  likely.     See  Baal. 

Ba'^im  (Heb.  hab^HsdUm',  D'l^ran,  plural  of 
Baal,  with  the  def.  article  prefixed;  Sept.  BaoXi/i), 
according  to  most,  images  of  the  god  Baal  set  up  in 
temples  and  worshipped,  usually  in  connection  with 
those  of  Astarte  (Judg.  ii,  11 ;  1  Sam.  vii,  4,  etc.)  i 
according  to  others,  various  forms  of  Baal  (Ort,  Dienst 
des  B.  in  Isrcwl,  I^yden,  1864).     See  Ashtoretil 

Baal  seems  to  have  been  the  general  name  for  the 
deity  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  (Ser- 
vius,  ad  u£n,  i,  729 ;  *'  lingua  Punica  Deus  B  >l  dici- 
tur,**  Isidor.  Orig.  viii,  11),  but  with  the  article  (bran, 
hab-Baal,  *'the  Boar)  Baal  distinctiveh,  the  chief 
male  divinity  (on  the  fem.  >/  BadX,  Rom.  xi,  4,  and 
often  in  the  Sept.,  see  Winer,  New  Test,  Gr,  §  205)  of 
the  Phoenician  (i.  e.  proper  Sidonian,  Syrian,  Cartha- 
ginian, and  colonial  Punic)  race  (hence  the  syllable 
-f3a\oc  or  -bal  so  often  found  at  the  end  of  their  prop- 
er names,  e.  g.  'I3o/3aXoc  or  Ethbaal  (q.  v.),  'Ay/SaXof 
[Herod,  vii,  78],  'Er>/i/3aXoc  and  M^p/5aXoc  [Joseph. 
Ap.  i,  21] ;  also  Hannibal,  Ahibal,  Adberbal,  Hasdru- 
bal,  Maharbal,  etc.  [comp.  Fromann,  J)e  culiu  dear,  ex 
dvofta^tai^  illustri,  Altdorf,  1744-45,  p.  17  sq.];  yet 
that  the  suffix  in  these  names  is  not  expressive  of  deity 
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in  general,  bat  only  ot  Baal  speciflcallj,  appears  from 
a  ^nilar  use  of  the  titles  Melkart,  Astarte,  etc.,  in  oth- 
er personal  appellations  [see  c^nerally  MOnter,  lU^, 
d.  Kariha^^  2d  ed.  Kopenh.  1821]),  like  Bei  among 
the  Babylonians  (for  tlie  contraction  bs,  Bui,  for  ^73, 
Baal,  see  Gesenius,  Momtm,  Phan,  p.  452),  and  the  tu- 
telary BduM  of  Cyprus  (**Citium  of  Bel,*'  Steph.  Byz. 
p.  510).  The  apostate  Israelites  worshipped  him  (in 
connection  with  Astarte)  in  the  period  of  the  judges 
(Judg.  ii,  11, 13 ;  iii,  7 ;  vi,  25  sq.),  and  the  Uter  icings, 
especially  Ahaz  (2  Chron.  xxviii,  2)  and  Manasseh  (2 
Kings  xxi,  8)  of  Jadah,  and  Ahab  and  Hoshea  of  Is- 
rael (1  Kings  xvi,  81  sq. ;  xviii,  19  sq. ;  2  Kings  xvii, 
16  sq.;  comp.  also  Jer.  ii,  8;  vii,  9;  xxxii,  29,  etc.), 
with  but  little  intermption  (2  Kings  iii,  2 ;  x,  28 ;  xi, 
18).  They  had  temples  to  him  (1  Kings  xvi,  82 ;  2 
Kings  X,  21  sq.),  and  altars  (Jer.  xi,  18)  erected  espe- 
cially on  eminences  and  roofs  (Jer.  xix,  6 ;  xxxii,  29), 
as  well  as  images  set  up  in  his  honor  (2  Kings  iii,  2). 
Respecting  the  form  of  his  worsliip  we  hare  very  few 
distinct  notices.  His  priests  and  prophets  were  very 
numerous  (1  Kings  xviii,  22 ;  2  Kings  x,  19  sq.),  and 
divided  into  various  classes  (2  Kings  x,  19).  They 
offered  incense  to  this  god  (Jer.  vii,  9 ;  xi,  13;  xxxii, 
29,  etc.),  and,  clothed  in  a  peculiar  costume  (2  Kings 
X,  22),  presented  to  him  bloody  offerings,  including 
children  (Jer.  xix,  5).  In  connection  with  these,  the 
priests  danced  (derisively,  **  leaped,"  1  Kings  xviii, 
26)  around  the  altar,  and  gashed  themselves  with 
knives  (1  Kings  xviii,  28)  when  they  did  not  speedily 
gain  their  suit  (Propert.  ii,  18,  15;  Tibull.  i,  6, 47  sq. ; 
Lucan.  i,  565;  Lucian,  Dti  Syra,  50  [Ling.  1723]; 
Movers,  Phoniz.  i,  682).  On  the  adoration  (q.  v.)  by 
kissing  (1  Kings  xix,  18),  see  Kiss.  That  this  Baal 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites  was  the  same  as  the  wide- 
ly famed  Tffritm  Baal,  whom  the  Greeks  called  licrcw- 
ktj  admits  of  scarcely  a  doubt  (Movers,  1, 178  sq.),  and 
thus  Baal  is  identified  with  Melkart  also.  The  an- 
cients in  general  compare  Baal  with  the  Greek  Zeu$  or 
Jove  (Sanchoniathon,  p.  14,  ed.  Orelli;  Angustine, 
Qttcut.  in  Jud,  16 ;  Dio  Cass.  Ixxviii,  8),  as  they  still 
more  frequently  do  the  BeluB  of  the  Babylonians  [see 
Bel],  but  sometimes  identify  him  with  Chranus  or 
SaUtm  (Ctes.  (^.  Phot.  p.  848).  Most  investigators 
recognise  in  him  the  tun  as  the  fructifying  principle  of 
nature  (Creuzer,  SymboL  il,  266  sq. ;  comp.  Vatke, 
BiU.  Thed,  p.  866  sq.) ;  While  Gesenius  (Comment,  zu 
Jet.  ii,  835,  and  Tketaur,  p.  224)  interprets  the  Babylo- 
nian Bel  and  the  Phcenician  Baal  as  the  principal  lucky 
star  of  the  Asiatic  astrolatry,  i.  e.  the  planet  Jupiter, 
The  latter  view  has  the  following  considerations  in  its 
£ivor :  (1.)  In  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Sabieans,  tho 
nsual  title  of  this  planet  (in  Syriac)  is  Beil;  (2.)  A  star 
of  good  fortune,  Gad,  was  evidently  esteemed  a  deity 
in  Western  Asia  (comp.  Isa.  Ixv,  11),  and  from  thb  the 
cit}'  Baal-Gao  doubtless  had  its  name;  (3.)  In  2 
Kings  xxiii,  5,  Baal  (^9arT)  would  seem  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sun  as  an  object  of  worship ;  (4.)  On 
Phcenician  coins  likewise  the  sun-god  is  constjuitly 
named  distinctively  "Lord  of  Heaven"  (Q^^d  ^^3), 
"  Lord  of  Heat"  fl-sn  bra),  "  Lord  of  the  siin" 
(^^'^  ^73).  But  that  Baal  originally  represented 
tho  sun,  which  with  its  light  and  warmth  controls  and 
vitalizes  all  nature,  is  clearly  indicated  by  Sanchonia- 
thon (ut  tup.)  in  the  statement  that  tho  Phoonicians 
had  designated  the  sun  as  the  "sole  lord  of  heaven, 
DeeUamen'*  (jiovov  oupavov  Kvpiov,  lUtXoafirit^f  i.  c. 
*^13:3  b;3 ;  comp.  also  Augustine,  in  Jud.  IG).  The 
same  name  {Baltamen)  occurs  in  Plautus  (Pan.  v,  2, 67). 
For  other  reasons  for  the  identilication  of  tho  Babvlo- 
nian,  Syrian,  and  Phcenician  Baal  with  the  solar  deit}', 
SCO  Movers,  Phdn.  p.  180  sq.,  who  has  extensively  in- 
vestigated (p.  185  sq.)  tho  relations  of  this  divinity 
to  the  other  ancient  Asiatic  deification  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  somo  of  which  appear  in  the  names  Tammuz, 


Moloch,  and  Chinn  (q.  v.  severally).  Without  tracing 
these  out  minutely,  it  is  appropriate  in  this  connection 
to  specify  some  of  the  functions  and  spheres  of  activ- 
ity which  Baal,  like  Zens  among  the  Greeks,  appears 
to  have  fulfilled  among  the  Phcenicians,  especially  in- 
asmuch as  the  plural  form  Baalim  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  expressive  of  this  multiform  development.  The 
following  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible. 

1.  Baal-Berith  (n*^*n2l  b?^,  CovenanUBaul^  cor- 
responding to  the  ZctV  opnof,  Deut  Fidiuty  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  He  was  worshipped 
in  this  capacity  in  a  special  temple  by  the  Shechemites 
(Judg.  viii,  88;  ix,  4,  46),  among  whom  Canaanites 
were  also  resident  (Judg.  ix,  28).  Bochart  (Cancutn, 
xvii,  p.  859),  whom  Creuzer  (Symbol,  ii,  87)  follows, 
renders  the  name  **Baal  of  Berytus"  (comp.  also 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Bipt/roc),  like  the  titles  Baal  of  Sy- 
ru3  C^X  Pra),  Baal  of  Tarsus  (T*in  bra),  found  in 
inscriptions.  As  the  Heb.  name  of  Bezytue  (q.  v.) 
accords  with  this  title  (r)1"ia  or  '^n*1"i2),  and  a  deity 

of  alliance  or  contracts  might  well  be  requisite  to  the 
polity  of  the  Phoenicians  (in  whose  territory  this  city 
was  included),  q.  d.  a  guardian  qf^compaett ;  the  inter- 
pretation of  Movers  (p.  171),  with  which  Berthean  (on 
Jfidg.  ix,  4)  accords,  namely  '^  Baal  with  whom  the 
league  is  formed"  (comp.  Gen.  xlv,  8;  Exod.  xxiii, 
82 ;  xxxiv,  12  sq.),  gives  a  signification  not  altogetli- 
er  inapposite.    See  Baal-bbrith. 

2.  Baal-Zbbub  (3^3t  bra,  Fly-Baal;  the  Sept. 
construes  tho  latter  part  of  the  name  differently^  ^m- 
ZriTilv  kv  Ttf  BaaX  fivtay  ^tbv  'Ajcrapwv;  but  Joseph ua 
lias  the  usual  interpretation.  Ant.  ix,  2,  1),  an  oracu- 
lar deity  of  the  Philistines  at  Ekron  (2  Kings  i,  2,  3, 
16),  corresponding  to  tho  Z<^  drofivtoc  or  fiviaypoc 
(Pausan.  v,  14,  2 ;  viii,  26,  4)  and  Detts  Myu^rut  or 
Myiodet  (Plin.  x,  40 ;  xxix,  24)  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (Salmas.  Exerc.  p.  9  sq. ;  Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii, 
487 ;  iv,  392 ;  Hitzig,  Philitt.  p.  813),  and  to  the  Her- 
culet  Myiayrut  (jiviaypdc)  of  other  notices  (Solin.  c.  2 ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  11,  ed.  Sylb.).  Flies  (and 
gnats)  are  in  the  East  a  much  greater  annoyance  than 
with  us  (comp.  Bochart,  Hieroz.  iii,  346  sq.).  See 
Fly.  From  thia  explanation  of  Baal-Zebub  only  Hug 
has  of  late  dissented  (Fr^ury,  Zeittchr.  vii,  104  sq.); 
his  assertion,  however,  that  this  Philistine  divinity  is 
the  dung-beetle  (tcarabaut  pilluhrim)^  worshipped  also 
in  Egypt  (as  a  symbol  of  the  world-god),  rests  on 
many  uncertain  assumptions,  and  is  therefore  improb- 
able. (For  other  interpretations,  see  the  Fxry.  Ilttndb, 
d.  A.  T.lx,2  sq.)    See  Beel-zebub. 

8.  Baal-Peor  (^irO  br^  Priapwm-Baal\  or  sim- 
ply Peor  (^irf ),  was  the  name  of  a  god  of  the  Moab- 
ites  (Num.  xxv,  1  sq. ;  xxxi,  16;  Josh,  xxii,  17),  ap- 
parently worshipped  by  the  prostitution  (perhaps  pro- 
ceeds of  the  hire)  of  young  girls  (whence,  according 

to  the  rabbins,  the  name,  from  "^rD,/7aar^,  io/raO' 
tore,  i.  q.  to  deprive  of  virginity,  comp.  Jonathan, 
Targ.  on  Num.  xxv,  1),  probably  corresponding  to  the 
Roman  Priaput  (see  Jerome,  ad  Hot.  iv,  14)  and  J/ti- 
tunmt  (Creuzer,  Symbol,  ii,  976).    If  tho  abovo  rabbin- 
ical significance  of  the  title  be  correct,  he  would  seem 
to  have  given  name  to  Mt.  Peor  [seo  BETU-rEon], 
where  was  the  seat  of  his  worship ;  but  it  is  more  like- 
ly that  the  title  was  borrowed  from  the  bill  (q.  d.  "ra- 
vine") as  a  distinctive  epithet  (Movers,  p.  667)  for  his 
form  of  worship  in  tliat  locality  (see  Creuzer,  Syinbol. 
ii,  85).    Jerome  (in  Jovin.  i,  12)  considers  this  deity  to 
be  Ckemoth  (q.  v.). — ^Winer,  i,  118.    See  Baal-peor. 
4.  The  deity  styled  emphatically  the  Baai.  /'^^••njn 
q.  d.  "  the  great  lord^')^  whose  worship  wf 
Into  Israel  by  Jezeinsl  (1  Kings  xvi,  32 
parently  the  god  with  whom  the  Gre 
their  ffereulet  (2  Blacc.  iv,  18,  20).     F 
appellation  was  Melkart  (**king  of  tt 
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Tyre),  nr  BanlaH"  ma^iaiit,"  be  bdng  mppomd 
ba  &  grot  oavigUnr),  which  tlw  Gnek*  cnrTupled  iu 
>  membUnee  to  tbai  otnx  'HpocXifc.  ■nd  luidBr  the 
Dune  of  the  "Tj'iiui  Hetcnla"  faa  ma  much  <xU- 
biBtcd  (PliDjr,  I/Ul.  Sal.  xxxvi,  6;  Airiui,  EjfoL  | 
Alex.  li.  Iti).  When  Ucnidatiu  vu  in  E«7pt  he 
Uuned  Uui  HfTculu  wu  then  ngviied  m  one  of 
tin  priiDfvBl  ({od*  of  thit  cotuitry,  and  btiag  uiuaiu 
to  oUain  iDore  eiplicil  infomution  on  tlie  labject,  he 
nndertook  ■  ravage  tu  Tvre.  Tlie  prietU  tbera  inrprm- 
ed  him  Uut  the  roundation  of  the  temple  iraa  coeval 
with  that  of  the  city,  which  tbey  aaid  wai  fonnded  2300 
yean  before  that  time.  It  wag  Id  boDor  oT  tbit  god 
that  the  Caithaginiani  for  ■  long  time  annually  sent 
the  tenth  of  tbcir  incume  to  Tyis  (Herod,  ii,  44).  The 
■ccoapt  of  the  Biai  of  JeHbel  and  Athaliab  sgreei 
with  thia  Hercules,  since  the  repnsentalioa  of  Scrip- 1 
ture  (I  Kings  six.  If)  is  the  ume  with  that  of  Dio- 
donu  Sicuiui  (ii,  10),  that  the  fire  was  alwayi  bum- 
tag  on  his  altar,  the  priests  officiated  barefooted,  and 
kissing  wai  among  the  acts  of  wonhip  (Cicero,  m 
Vrrrfnt,  iv,43).  Huiy  repreaentationa  ofthe  Tyrian 
Herculea  are  extiDt  on  coin*,  of  which  there  ara  two 
ipedmeni  in  the  British  Uoaeani.  The  Unit  was 
found  in  the  island  of  Conyra  (now  Pantellaria), 
which  belonged  to  the  Tyriaoa  j  the  other  is  a  I'yri^n 
coin  of  silver,  weighing  214]  Kniina,  and  exhibits  a 
very  striking  bead  of  the  sumo  idol  in  a  mors  modem 
and  perfect  style  of  art.  One  of  the  Rgure*  of  the 
data  la  ol.litented,  but  it  is  tbouiiht  that  the  complete 
date  may  have  given  84  B.C.    See  Hi 


BS  of  Ihe  Tyrian  Baal. 

6,  In  addition  to  the  above,  Flint  (//pi. /7nnilird'-(fr. 
bm*,  t.  V.)  enumerataa  the  following  as  local  or  special 
attributes  of  Baal,  (a)  Baai^Gad  (11  ^72,  q.  d. 
Lmi-Baol),  the  epithet  of  Baal  as  bringing  good 
fbrtune,  like  the  lock-dispensing  star  Jupiter;  and 
thence  given  a*  the  name  of  a  city  (Josb.  xi,  17  ;  xlj, 
7i  xii),  5)  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hennon  (Jcbel  esh- 
Sheik),  in  wbicb  neighborhood  was  also  situated  the 
city  Itaal-Hermon  (1  Chron.  t,  23).  See  Daai^ad. 
(i)  Baal-IIamok  (ll-in  ^75,  q.  d.  Ileal-Baat),  the 
title  of  the  Pbcenician  Baal,  as  representing  tbe  vivi- 
fying warmth  of  nature,  like  the  Ej}-ptian  .'Intmon 
(Sun-god)  [see  Axo^];  and  thence  given  to  a  city  in 
Samaria  (Cant.  vUi,  11),  where  bis  worsliip  may  hove 
been  pracliwd.  See  Baal-kamos.  (c)  Baai^Chat- 
BOR  (■"■'Sn  ira,  q.  d.  rafa^f-protccting  Rant),  the  cp'i- 
thet  of  Baal  as  the  tutelary  dpity  of  Hnior  (q.  v); 
then  the  name  of  a  city  in  tha  vicinity  of  Epbraim  or 
Ephron  (2  Sam.  xiii,  23;  2  Chron.  xiii,  ID),  See 
Raal-hazob.  Baal  is  repcatedlr  named  among  tbe 
Fhienicians  as  tbe  cuaidjan  divinity  of  towns,  e.  g. 
"Baal-Tyro"  (^X  3?a,  Malt,  i,  1),  " Baal-IVnua" 
0^^  ^5?.  on  fxAnt  of  that  city),  "  Baal-LyUa"  (Vsj 
^aVn,  Zit^c  a;/3.fc,  Nnmld.  Iv.  1),  etc.  See  Baai.-. 
(li)  BAAL-CnERMo:*  Cii'a^'!?  ^"?.  q-  "l-  HlllBaat), 
I. «.  Ba^  as  the  protector  of  Mount  Hermnn,  in  a  city 
near  which  bis  worsbip  was  instituted ;  thenco  appKeil 
to  the  city  itself  (1  Chron.  v,23),  near  Baal-gad  (q.  v.). 
Iliat  part  of  Hennon  (q.  v.)  on  which  this  town  lav  ts 
called  (Judg.  lii,  3)  Mount  Itaal-Hermon  (q.  v.).  See 
hiUth-tttHMof.      (r)  Baal-Mbom  Cjisa  ^7$,  q.  d. 


B6  BAAIrMEOK 

[  btaranhtdEaff  Baid),  L  ■.  Baal  >a  awnristtJ  wift  11m 
'  "    '      Saturn,  sannaed  to  be  in  tbe  aeTortb 

(ignifies  (Dent,  zzri,  16;  Psa.  liriii,  6),  and  tfana 
equivalent  to  the  later  BaJ-Zrttd  (^>ST  ^73,  lord  «f 
the  ccleMial  dutOmff,  L  e.  "  prince  of  tbe  power  of  tha 
air"),  and  the  Phnoidan  Saaisaaiea  (BitA«a;n)v,  L  e. 
&7^^  973,  lard  of  Ittirvm,  as  interpreted  by  Sancho- 
niatbanfp.  14,  Kipioc  o^voii]  and  AngnstiiM[iaIoc. 
Jndg.,  drmmu  adi'Qi  whence  the  name  of  tbe  placs 
Btlk-Buat-Meom  (q.  v.),  in  Josh,  liii,  17,  or  simply 
Btialif«.n  (Nam.  xxiii,  38;  I  Chron.  v,  6),  ot  even 
abridged  into  Bam  (Num.  izxii,  S).  See  Baal- 
MEOS;  Beelesbcb.  (J^  Baal-Pebatsim  (b;^ 
C^x;^  q.  d.  nniiH-BaaO,  >o  called  apparently  aa  tha 
pcniding  deity  of  the  mountain  Ftraam  (q.  t.),  an 
eminencs  bmoua  for  an  ancient  rietory  (laa.  ixriii, 
21),  and  probably  a  seat  of  hii  wonhip ;  and  beiKe  ap- 
plied in  ^Is  form  lo  the  pUce  itself  (i  Sam.  v,  SO;  1 
Chron.  xiv,  II),  in  tbe  same  way  as  Hennon  and  Peor 
above,  and  at  length  Lebanon  itself  as  moontains  re|y- 
resenting  gnat  natural  feature*.  See  Baai^peha- 
r.M.  (<7)  Baai^Tsefhou  (liUX  V;^  L  e.  Tjfiiom- 
Baal),  tbe  name  of  Baal  as  tbo  opposing  genius  of 
cosmical  order  (comp.  V^^  the  narik,  L  e.  the  dark, 
coldquarter),  or  the  ruling  spirit  of  winter.     This  was 

transferred  to  tha  city  or  1ocalitv-of  Baal-Zrpkm,  oa 
the  route  of  tbe  Israelltea  to  Canaan  (Eiod.  liv,  2). 
See  Baai^eefko^.  (k)  Baal  -  Shalishah  (^79 
n^>C,  q.  d.  Baal  of  tie  llard  or  fruol  district),  die 
tutelary  deitv  of  the  region  SijUda  (q.  v.),  to  a  dty 
of  which  (1  Ssm.  ix,  4)  his  name  was  thus  transferred 
(1  Kings  iv,  SO),  situated  (according  to  tbe  Onamatli- 
con)  Id  Roman  milea  qorth  of  Dioapolis,  and  called  by 
tha  Sep't.  and  Eusebius  BeA^SkaUia  (by  a  frequent 
interchange  of  prefixes).  See  Baai^-Shalisha.  (i) 
Baai^Tahar  ("icn  hs^,  (I.  d.  palm-tack-Baal,  comp. 
Jer.  X,  6),  is  Baal  tha  pkaUut  of  Bacchua,  or  the  scare- 
crow Priapns  in  the  melon-patches  (mm  the  apocryphal 
explanation  in  Baruch  vi,  70),  and  thence  assigned  to 
a  city  In  the  fertile  meadow  near  Gibeah  (Judg.  ix, 
38),  called  in  the  (htomail.  Beti-Tamar,     See  Baal- 

On  tho  subject  generally,  ace  (in  addition  to  the 
works  above  referred  to)  SeWen,  De  Dum  Sgrit;  Peri- 
loniuB,  Orir/Hui  Jlahyl.;  Bullmann,  I'rb.  Krimot,  in 
tbe  AblutRdl.  d.  fieri.  Alad.  1814,  1815;  Butlmann, 
Mylhot. ;  Geaenins,  in  Erich's  Encgrl.  viii ;  Stuhr,  ii'e- 
lig.  d.  htitbi.  VHier  d.  Orleali;  Metzger,  in  Pauli'a 
Rtat-HmykL  d.  UatMutkai  Wiaenidiqft,  s.  v.  Hercules ; 
Mover's,  in  Erich's  Eiteyd.  xxiv.     See  Baau 

Ba'ttlia  (Heb.  Baalit',  D''iS5,  prob.  for  O'VS"!, 
ton  o/ tiidlatiim ;  Sept.  BiXiad  v.  r.  Bi\iieaa,  and 
even  BnorAiiron;  Vnlg.  Aoolu),  king  of  the  Ammon- 

Johanon  and  bis  fellow-generals  reported  to  Gedaliah, 

(Jer.  xl,  14).  B.C.  687.  Some  MSS.  have  Baalim 
(D'b53),  and  so  Josephus  (BaoXfifi,  .4b(.  x,  9,  S). 

Ba'U-me'dn  (Heb.  Ba'dl  Mem',  11713  ^7$,  lord 
of  dtnUnff;  Sept.  i)  BtiX^ftwv,  bnt  in  Chron.  B»X- 
fiaiiif  v.  r.  ItffXfiovauv,  and  in  Ezek.  omits;  otber- 
wlio  Beth-Meox,  Jer.  xlviii,  28,  and  BBm-BaAi.- 
Meo:i,  Josh,  xiii,  17),  a  town  in  tbe  tribe  of  Reuben 
beyond  tbe  Jordan,  or  at  least  one  of  the  towns  which 
were  "  built"  by  the  Benbenites  (Num.  iixii,  38),  and 
to  which  they  "gave  other  names."  Poailbly  the 
"  Beth-"  {q.  v.),  which  is  added  to  the  namo  in  its 
mention  elsewhere,  and  wbicb  sometimes  superseded 
tbe  "Baal-"  (q.  v.)  of  the  original  name,  is  one  of  tbe 
changes  referred  to.  See  BaALIK.  It  Is  also  named 
in  1  Chron.  v,  8,  and  on  each  occasion  with  Kebo. 
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In  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Moabites,  and  under  that  prosperous  dominion  had 
eridently  become  a  place  of  distinction,  being  noticed 
as  one  of  the  cities  which  are  the  *^  glory  of  the  coun- 
try" (Ezeic.  XXV,  9).  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {OnomoMt,  s.  v.  BfcA/iaoi/c,  Balmen)  it  was  still 
a  yery  large  village  called  BcUmano^  9  miles  distant 
from  Heshbon  ('l£f3ovc>  EAu»\  near  the  **  mountain 
of  the  hot  springs,"  and  reputed  to  be  the  native  place 
of  Elisha.  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  south-east  of 
Heshbon,  Burckhardt  (ii,  624)  found  the  ruins  of  a 
place  called  Myoun,  or  (as  Dr.  Robinson  {^Retearchet^ 
iii,  Append,  p.  170]  corrects  it)  Mdi'n^  which  is  doubt- 
less the  same ;  so  Schwarz,  i/ain  (^Palest,  p.  227).  In 
Num.  xxxii,  8,  apparently  the  same  place  is  called 
Beon,  perhups  by  an  error  of  the  copyists  or  by  con- 
traction.—Kitto ;  Smith. 

Ba'&l-pe'5r  (Heb.  Ba'aJ  Par\  "ni^D  b?a,  lord 
of  Peor^  or  sometimes  only  ^*i?D,  Peor^  respectively 
represented  in  the  Sept.  by  BeiX^iytip  and  ^oytitp) 
appears  to  have  been  properly  the  idol  of  the  Moabites 
(Num.  XXV,  1-9 ;  Deut.  iv,  3 ;  Josh,  xxii,  17 ;  Psa. 
cvi,  28 ;  Hos.  ix,  10) ;  but  also  of  the  Midianites  (Num. 
xxxi,  15, 16).  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  this  god 
was  worshipped  by  obscene  rites,  and  from  the  time 
of  Jerome  downward  it  has  been  usual  to  compare  him 
to  Prinput  (see  Sickler,  in  Augusti's  Thed.  BlaU.  i, 
193  sq.).  Selden  and  J.  Owen  {De  Diu  Syrit,  i,  6; 
The<^ogoumena,  v,  4)  seem  to  he  the  only  persons  who 
have  disputed  whether  any  of  the  passages  in  which 
this  god  is  named  really  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 
The  narrative  (Num.  xxv)  seems  clearly  to  show  that 
this  form  of  Baal-worship  was  connected  with  licen- 
tious rites.  The  least  that  the  above  passages  ex- 
press is  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  received  this  idola- 
try' from  the  women  of  Moab,  and  were  led  away  to 
eat  of  their  sacrifices  (comp..  Psa.  cvi,  28) ;  and  it  is 
possible  for  that  sex  to  have  been  the  means  of  seduc- 
iilg  them  into  the  adoption  of  their  worship,  without 
the  idolatry  itself  being  of  an  obscene  kind.  It  is  also 
remarkable  that  so  few  authors  aro  agreed  even  as  to 
the  general  character  of  these  rites.  Most  Jewish  au- 
thorities (except  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Num. 
xxv)  represent  his  worship  to  have  consisted  of  rites 
which  are  filth}'  in  the  extreme,  but  not  lascivious  (see 
Braunius,  De  VegtU,  Sacerd.  i,  7,  for  one  of  the  fullest 
collections  of  Jewish  testimonies  on  this  subject). 
Without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  rabbinical  der- 
ivation of  the  word  "^"j^B,  AtoTiM,  i.  e.  "  aperire  hyme- 
n^m  virgineum,"  we  seem  to  have  reason  to  conclude 
that  this  was  the  nature  of  the  worship.  This  is,  more- 
over, the  view  of  Creuzer  (ii,  411),  Winer,  Gesenius, 
Furst,  and  almost  all  critics.  The  reader  is  referred 
for  more  detailed  information  particularly  to  Creuzer* s 
Symbolik  and  Movers'  PhSmzier.  The  identification 
of  Baal  with  the  sun  [see  Baal]  as  the  generative 
power  of  nature  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  lascivious 
character  of  this  worship.  Peer  is  properly  the  name 
of  a  mountain  [see  Peor],  and  Baal-Peor  was  the 
name  of  the  god  worshipped  there.  Some  identify 
this  god  with  Cheuosh  (q.  v.) — Kitto.  See  Baalim. 

Ba'U-per'azim  (Heb.  Ba'ai  Peraism\  ija 
0'^2C;iD,  having  rents ;  Sept,  [at  the  first  occurrence  in 
Sim.]  BaaX  <bapaoiv  [v.  r.  4»apa(rfci/]),  the  scene  of 
a  victory  of  David  over  the  Philistines,  and  of  a  great 
destruction  of  their  images,  and  so  named  by  him  in  a 
characteristic  passage  of  exulting  poetry — "'*  Jehovah 
hath  burst  (j^^O)  upon  mine  enemies  before  me  as  a 
burst  (}^^ 0)  of  waters.  *  Therefore  he  called  the  name 
of  that  place  ^  Baal-perazim,*  *'  i.  e.  hurtta  or  destruc- 
tions (2  Sam.  V,  20 ;  1  Chron.  xiv,  11).  The  place  and 
the  cireumstance  appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in  Isa. 
xxviii,  21,  where  it  is  called  Mount  Perazim.  Perhaps 
this  may  indicate  the  previous  existence  of  a  high- 
place  or  sanctuary  of  Baal  at  this  spot,  which  would 


lend  more  point  to  David's  exclamation  (see  Gesenius, 
Jet.  in  loc.).  The  Sept.  render  the  name  in  its  two  oc- 
currences respectively  'Eiravui  haKoiriljv  and  MaKovifi 
^patriy,  the  latter  an  instance  of  retention  of  the 
original  word  and  its  explanation  side  by  side;  the 
former  uncertain.  See  Perazim.  It  is  important  as 
being  the  only  one  with  the  prefix  Baal  [see  Baal-] 
of  which  we  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  imposed ;  and  yet  even  here  it  was  rather  an  op- 
probrious application  of  a  term  already  in  use  than  a 
new  name.  —  Smith,  s.  v.  The  locality  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  west  of  Jeru- 
salem; perhaps  identical  with  the  modem  Jebel  Aly 
(Van  de  Velde,  Map).    See  Perazim. 

Ba'Sl-shal'iaha  (Heb.  Ba'al  ShaUihah'  b;a 
hcrbu,  lord  of  Shalishah,  or  having  a  third;  Sept. 

BaaXaaXiad  v.  r.  'RaiSaptod  and  Bai3(rapi'7a),  a  place 
named  only  in  2  Kings  iv,  42,  as  that  from  wliich  the 
man  came  with  provisions  for  Elisha,  apparently  not 
far  from  (the  Ephraimite)  Gilgal  (comp.  v,  88).  It 
was  doubtless  in  the  district  of  Shalbha  (q.<y.)  which 
is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  ix,  4 ;  but  whether  it  took  its 
name  thence,  or  from  some  modification  of  the  worship 
of  Baal  (q.  v.),  of  which  it  was  the  seat,  is  uncertain. 
See  B^valim.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  {Ono* 
moH,  Bat^oa(H(rdl^i  Bethsalisa,  where  the  frequent 
interchange  of  **  Bsial"  and  *'  Beth"  is  observable)  as 
a  city  15  R.  miles  N.  of  Diospolis,  near  Mt.  Ephraim. 
These  indications  correspond  to  the  site  of  the  present 
ruins  Kkurbet  IlcUtay  about  midway  between  Yafa 
and  Sebustieh  (Van  de  Velde,  Map), 

Ba'iU-ta^mar  (Heb.  Ba'al  Tamar%  ^m  hn, 
place  <^paJm4ree$;  Sept.  BaaX  Bafxdp),  a  place  near 
Gibeah,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where  the  other 
tribes  fought  with  the  Benjamites  (Judg.  xx,  33). 
It  was  doubtless  so  called  as  being  one  of  the  sanctu- 
aries or  groves  of  Baal.  See  Baalim.  The  palm- 
tree  C^^Pl)  of  Deborah  (Jud^.  iv,  5)  was  situated 
somewhere  in  the  locality,  and  is  possibly  alluded  to 
(Stanley,  Palett,  p.  145).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Oim>- 
mast.  s.  V.  BaaX^afidpj  Baalthamar)  call  it  Bethamar 
(BtjiT^afidpf  Bethamari),  thus  affording  another  in- 
stance of  that  interehange  of  Beth  and  Baal  which  is 
also  exemplified  in  BaaUshalUha  and  BaaJUMeon,  The 
notices  seem  to  correspond  to  the  present  ruined  sit^ 
Erhak,  about  three  miles  N.E.  of  Jerusalem  (Van  de 
Velde,  Map)^  on  a  ravine  running  toward  Anathoth 
(Robinson,  Re9earchea,  ii,  315  note). 

Baaltia  (BaaXr/c,  prob.  fcm.  of  Baal)j  another 
name  apparently  for  the  Syrian  IVntu,  the  chief  female 
deity  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  O.  T. 
See  AsTARTE. 

Ba'&l-selmb  (Hob.  Ba'al  Zebisb',  S^iST  ii^a, 
JlgJord;  Sept.  6  [v.  r.  »/]  BaaX  fjtvtav)  occurs  in  2 
Kings  i,  2,  8, 16,  as  the  god  of  the  Philutines  at  Ek- 
ron,  whose  oracle  Ahaziah  sent  to  consult.  Though 
such  a  designation  of  the  god  appean  to  us  a  kind  of 
mockery,  and  has  consequently  been  regarded  as  a 
term  of  derision  (Selden,  De  Diit  SgrU^  p.  375),  yet 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  name 
given  to  the  god  by  his  worshippers,  and  the  plague 
of  flies  in  hot  climates  furnishes  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  designation.  See  Flt.  Similarly  the  Greeks 
gave  the  epithet  <lir6/iv(oc  ^  Zeus  (Clem.  Alex.  Pro- 
trepl,  ii,  88)  as  worshipped  at  Elis  (Pausan.  v,  14,  2), 
the  Mifiagrtu  deut  of  the  Romans  (Solin.  Poly  hist.  1), 
and  Pliny  (xxix,  6,  84,  init.)  speaks  of  a  Fly-god 
Myiodet,  As  this  name  is  the  one  used  by  Ahaziah 
himself,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  the 
proper  and  reverential  title  of  the  god ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  Bed9ebttl(BitKZ(^ov\)  in  Matt,  x,  25,  seems  to  be 
the  contemptuous  corruption  of  it.  See  Beelzebub. 
Any  explanation,  however,  of  the  symbolical  sense  in 
which  flies  may  have  been  regarded  in  ancient  relig- 
ions,  and  by  which  we  could  conceive  how  his  wor- 
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■hippen  could  honor  him  as  the  god  offlka^  would  ap- 
pear to  OB  much  more  compatible  with  his  name  than 
the  only  sense  which  can  be  derived  horn  the  Greek 
parallel.  This  receives  some  confirmation,  perhaps, 
from  the  words  of  Josephus  {Ant.  ix,  2,  1),  who  says, 
'^  Ahaziah  sent  to  the  FUf  (r^v  Mvcav),  for  that  is  the 
name  of  the  god"  (r^  Bttfi).  The  analogy  of  classical 
idolatry  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  all  these  Baals 
are  only  the  same  god  under  various  modifications  of 
attributes  and  emblems,  but  the  scanty  notices  to 
which  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  of  Syro-Arabisn  idol- 
atry do  not  furnish  data  for  any  decided  opinion  on 
this  phasis  of  Baal. — Kitto ;  Smith.    See  Baalim. 

Ba'^ai-ze^phon  (Heb.  Ba'al  Ttephcn',  "f^m  b^a, 
fXace  ofTyphon ;  Sept.  Btt\<nir^v  or  BitXafv^ioVf  Jo- 
sephus Bikffe^Vf  Ant,  ii,  15, 1),  a  town  belonging  to 
Egypt,  on  the  border  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv,  2 ; 
Num.  xxxiii,  7).  Forster  {Eptt,  ctd  J.  D,  Michaelem^ 
p.  28)  believes  it  to  have  been  the  same  place  as  He- 
roopolis  ('HpaiwiroXcc)f  on  the  western  gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea  (PKny.  Hitt.  Nat.  v,  12;  Strabo,  xvii,  p.  836; 
Ptolem.  iv,  5),  where  Typhon  (which  Forster  makes 
in  Coptic  ^Q^QN ;  but,  contra^  see  Rosenm&ller,  AU 
terthum^  iii,  261),  the  evil  genius  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  worshipped.  See  Baalim.  But,  according  to 
Manetho  (Josephus  contra  Apion,  i,  26),  the  name  of 
Typhon^s  city  was  Avaris  {Avapig),  which  some,  as 
Champollion  (who  writes  OYAPI,  and  renders  "  caus- 
ing malediction;"  L'E^gpte  snu  let  Pkaraona,  ii,  87 
sq.),  consider,  wrongly,  to  be  the  same  place,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Hyluos,  both  which  places  were  con- 
nected with  Typhon  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'Hp<6).  Avaris 
cannot  be  Heroopolis,  for  geographical  reasons.  (Com- 
pare, as  to  the  site  of  Avaris,  Brugsch,  Geogrc^itcke 
Intckriflen,  i,  86  sq. ;  as  to  that  of  Heroopolis,  Lepsius, 
Chron.  d^ACgypt.  i,  844  sq.,  and  342,  against  the  two 
places  being  the  same.)  In  fact,  nothing  is  known 
of  the  situation  of  Baid-zephon  except  what  is  con- 
nected with  a  consideration  of  the  route  taken  by  the 
Israelites  in  leaving  E^'pt,  for  it  was  "  over  against 
Baal-zephon"  that  they  were  encamped  before  they 
passed  the  Red  Sea.  The  supposition  that  identifies 
its  site  with  Jebel  Deraj  or  Kulalah,  the  southern 
barrier  of  the  mouth  of  the  valley  leading  from  Cairo 
to  the  Red  Sea,  is  as  likely  as  any  other.  See  Exode. 
From  the  position  of  Goshen,  and  the  indications  af- 
forded by  the  narrative  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites, 
Baal-zephon  must  have  been  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  a  little  below  its  head,  which  at  that 
time,  however,  has  been  located  by  some  many  miles 
northward  of  the  present  head.  See  Goshen  ;  Red 
Sea,  Passage  of.  Its  position  with  respect  to  the 
other  places  mentioned  with  it  is  clearly  indicated. 
The  Israelites  encamped  before  or  at  Pi-hahiroth,  be- 
tween Migdol  and  the  sea,  before  Baal-zephon,  accord- 
ing to  Exodus  (xiv,  2,  9),  while  in  Numbers  Pi-hahi- 
roth is  described  as  being  before  Baal-zephon ;  and  it 
is  said  that  when  the  people  came  to  the  former  place 
they  pitched  liefore  Migdol  (xxxiii,  7) ;  and  again, 
that  afterward  they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth, 
here  in  Heb.  Hahiroth  (v.  8).  Migdol  and  Baal-ze- 
phon must  therefore  have  been  opposite  to  one  anoth- 
er, and  the  latter  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  with  reference 
to  the  Israelites.  Baal-zephon  was  perhaps  a  well- 
known  place,  if,  as  seems  likely,  it  is  always  mention- 
ed to  indicate  the  position  of  Pi-hahiroth,  which  we 
take  to  be  a  natural  locality.  See  Pi-hahiroth. 
The  name  has  been  supposed  to  mean  **  sanctuary  of 
Typhon,"  or  "  sacred  to  Typhon,"  an  etymology  ap- 
proved by  Gesenius  (Thet.  lleb.  p.  2*25),  but  not  by 
FQrst  {Heb,  Handw,  s.  v.).  Zephon  would  well  enough 
correspond  in  sound  to  Typhon,  had  we  any  ground 
for  considering  the  latter  name  to  \m  either  Egyptian 
or  Semitic;  and  even  then  Zephon  in  Baal-zephon 
might  not  be  its  Hebrew  transcription,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  joined  with  the  Hebrew  form  b;^.    Hence  many 


connect  Baal-zephon,  as  a  Hebrew  compound,  with  the 
root  MB^,  to  «p>y,  as  if  it  were  named  from  a  watch- 
tower  on  the  frontier  like  the  neighboring  bn^p,  **  Uw 
tower."  It  is  noticeable  that  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Gad,  called  Ziphion  Ci^B^)  in  Gen.  xlvi,  16,  is  writ- 
ten Zephon  CpB^)  iu  Num.  xxvi,  15.— Kitto;  Smith. 

Ba'ttna  (Heb.  Baana\  Kd^a,  prob.  for  K:r*ia, 
9on  of  ajffSciion)^  the  name  of  three  or  four  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Bava.)  Son  of  Ahilud,  one  of  Solomon*s 
twelve  purveyors ;  his  district  comprised  Taanach,  Me- 
giddo,  and  all  Bethshean,  with  the  adjacent  region  (1 
Kings  iv,  12).     B.C.  1012. 

2.  (Sept.  Baava.)  Son  of  Hushai,  another  of  Solo- 
mon's purveyors,  having  Asher  and  Bealoth  (1  Kings 
iv,  16,  where,  however,  the  name  is  incorrectly  An- 
glicized "Baanah").     B.C.  1012. 

3.  (Sept.  Baava.)  Father  of  Zadok,  which  latter 
repaired  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  between  the  fish-gate  and  the  old- 
gate  (Neh.  iii,  4).     B.C.  446. 

4.  (Baava.)  One  of  those  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esdr.  v,  8) ;  the  Baaxah  (q. 
V.)  of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  ii,  2). 

Ba'finah  (Heb.  Baanah%  11973,  another  form  of 

the  name  Baani  [q.  v.] ;  Sept.  Baava),  the  name  of 
four  men. 

1.  One  of  the  two  sons  of  Rimmon  the  Beerothite, 
captains  of  bands  in  Saul's  army,  who  assassinated 
Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iv,  2);  for  which  murder  they 
were  slain  by  David,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  hung 
up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (ver.  5, 6, 19).  B.C.  1046. 
Josephus  represents  him  (Bavau^a^  Ant,  vii,  2,  1)  a« 
a  person  of  noble  family,  and  instigated  by  personal 
ambition.     See  David. 

2.  A  Netophathite,  ftther  of  Heleb  or  Heled,  which 
latter  was  one  of  David's  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
29 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  80).  B.C.  ante  1061.  The  Sept.  nU 
terly  confounds  the  list  of  names  at  this  part,  but  some 
copies  retain  the  Baava, 

3.  (1  Kings  iv,  16.)  See  Baana,  2. 

4.  One  of  the  chief  Jews  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel,  B.C.  536  (Ezra  ii,  2;  Neh.  vii, 
7) ;  possibly  the  same  with  one  of  those  who  long  af- 
terward (B.C.  410)  united  in  the  sacred  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x,  27). 

Baandfl.    See  Baanites. 

Ba&ni'as  (rather  Banaiaa  [q.  v.],  Bovoiac),  one 
of  the  Israelites,  sons  of  Phoros,  who  divorced  his  Gen- 
tile wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,  26) ;  evidently  the 
Benaiah  (q.  V.)  of  the  correct  text  (Ezra  ii,  25). 

Baanitea,  a  sect  of  Paulicians,  called  by  the  name 
of  their  leader,  Baanes,  in  the  ninth  century. — Nean- 
der,  Ch.  Hitt,  iii,  250,  266.     See  Pauuciaxs. 

Ba'toi  (Heb.  Baara\  Knra,  5niluik;  Sept.  Baapa 
V.  r.  Baaha\  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii,  8,  where,  however, 
there  is  somo  confusion  as  to  his  prior  children),  by 
whom  she  had  sevend  children  (ver.  9,  where  by  some 
error  she  is  called  Hodbsh,  compare  ver.  11).  B.C. 
ante  1612.    See  Shahabaim. 

Ba&ras  (Baapac)f  the  name  (according  to  Jose- 
phus, War^  vii,  6,  8)  of  a  valley  inclosing  the  city  of 
Hcrodium  on  the  north,  and  so  called  from  an  extra- 
ordinary species  of  plant  (but  whether  the  same  with 
the  gigantic  rvf,  rrrfyavovj  mentioned  in  the  same  con- 
nection, does  not  appear),  to  the  root  of  which  the 
credulous  Jewish  historian  ascribes  magical  properties 
of  a  most  marvellous  character.  See  H  erodi  m.  For 
other  faint  notices  of  a  locality  by  names  similar  to 
Baaris,  in  the  vicinity  of  Machtsrus,  see  Reland,  Pa- 
htt.  p.  881. 

Baiisei'ah(Heb.  Ba&teyah',  Mjtora,  fom^to-^a, 
tfm  of  Ataifih^  or  trorjfc  of  Jehonih;  Sept.  Baaa/rr),  a 
Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Blolchia,  and  father  of  Mi- 
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chael,  in  the  lineage  of  Attph  (1  Chron.  vi,  40  [25]). 
B.  C.  cir.  1310. 

'Ba'&sha  (Heb.  Baaka'j  M^9a,  for  VCDT^,  from  an 
obsolete  root,  ^93,  signifying,  according  to  FOrst 
[ff«&.  Handto.  s.  v.],  to  he  bold,  but  according  to  Gese- 
nius  [7^#.  Beb.  s.  v.]  =  tSK^,  to  be  offentwe^  hence 
wicked;  Sept.  Baava,  Josephus  Bavaviyp,  Ant.  viii,  11, 
4,  etc.),  third  sovereign  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Israel,  and  the  founder  of  its  second  d3mast7  (1  Kings 
XV ;  xvi;  2  Chron.  xvi;  Jer.  xli,  9).  He  reigned 
B.  C .  950-927.  Baasha  was  son  of  Ah^ah,  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  and  commander  of  the  royal  forces  of  the 
northern  Icingdom ;  he  conspired  against  King  Nadab, 
son  of  Jeroboam,  when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine 
town  of  Gibbethon,  and,  having  lulled  him,  proceeded 
to  extirpate  his  entire  circle  of  relatives.  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  as  the  Prophet  Jehu 
speaks  of  him  as  having  been  *^  exalted  out  of  the 
dust"  (1  Kings  xvi,  2).  In  matters  of  religion  his 
reign  was  no  improvement  on  that  of  Jeroboam ;  he 
equally  forgot  his  position  as  king  of  the  nation  of 
God*s  election,  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  per- 
severing hostility  to  Judah.  It  was  probably  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign  [see  Asa]  that  he  made 
war  on  its  leing,  Asa,  and  l^egan  to  fortUTy  Ramah  as  a 
barrier  against  it.  He  was  compelled  to  desist,  how- 
ever,  being  defeated  by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa 
with  Benhadad  I  of  Damascus,  who  had  previously 
been  friendly  to  Baasha.  Benliadad  took  several 
towns  in  the  north  of  Israel,  and  conquered  lands  be- 
longing to  it  near  the  sources  of  Jordan  (1  Kings  xv, 
18  sq.).  Baasha  died  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  honorably  buried  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  Tirzah  (Cant,  vi,  4),  which  he  had  made  his  capital 
(1  Kings  XV,  83). — Smith,  s.  v.  For  his  idolatries,  the 
Prophet  Jehu  declared  to  him  the  determination  of 
God  to  exterminate  his  family  likewise,  which  was  ao-> 
complished  in  the  days  of  hifi  son  Klali  (q.  v.)  by  Zimri 
(1  Kings  xvi,  10-13).  See  Isuael,  Kingdom  of. 
Baba.    See  Mishna. 

Babas  (Bdi5ag  or  BdjSa,  since  the  latter  only  ap- 
pears as  a  genitive),  a  person  mentioned  by  Josephus 
as  the  last  descendftut  of  the  Asmonsans,  but  simply 
to  relate  that  his  sons  were  preserved  by  Costabarus 
Arom  the  general  massacre  of  the  adherents  of  Antigo- 
nns  ordered  by  Herod  the  Great  on  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Jerusalem,  until  their  concealment  was  di^ 
closed  by  Salome  to  the  tyrant,  who  immediately  made 
sure  of  their  death  (Ani,  xv,  7, 10). 

Babe  (^?blS,  o&/',  or  ttr,  ofa/',  so  called  from  its 
petuktnce,  Psa.  viu,  2;  xvii,  14,  elsewhere  "child"  or 
**  infant  ;**  D'^b^b^n,  taaUdim'^  from  the  same  root,  Isa. 
iii,  4;  once  19^  na'ar,  Exod.  ii,  6,  usually  a  ''lad;" 
Gr.  Ppif^Ci  prop,  an  unborn  yorfos,  Luke  i,  41,  44,  but 
also  a  very  young  child,  Luke  ii,  12, 16 ;  1  Pet.  ii,  2 ; 
vffirtoVf  strictly  an  infant  [i.  e.  as  yet  unable  to  talk], 
but  likewise  used  of  children  generally.  Matt,  xi,  25 ; 
xxi,  16 ;  Luke  x,  21 ;  Rom.  ii,  10;  1  Cor.  iii,  1 ;  Heb. 
▼,  13).  This  term  is  used  figuratively  in  Isa.  iii,  4,  to 
represent  the  succession  of  weak  and  wicked  princes 
who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of  Judah  from  the  death 
of  Josiah  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  term  refen  to  those  who 
are  weak  in  the  Christian  faith  and  knowledge,  being 
ignorant  and  inconstant :  or  being  but  just  bam  again^ 
begotten  from  above,  they  require  that  heavenly 
nourishment  which  is  suited  to  their  nature — "the 
sincere  milk  of  the  word"  (1  Cor.  iii,  1 ;  Heb.  v,  18 ;  1 
Pet.  ii,  2).    See  Child. 

Barbel  (Heb.  Babel' j  bss,  confution;  and  so  the 
Sept.  2vyxvtn^,  Gen.  xi,  9),  originally  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  Tower  of  Babel  (Gen.  xi,  9),  but  afterward 
extended  (in  the  Heb.)  to  the  city  of  Babylon  (Gen. 
z,  10),  which  appears  to  have  grown  up  around  it, 


and  finally  to  the  whole  province  of  Babylonia  (Eaek. 
xxiii,  17,  margin),  of  which  this  was  the  capital.  For 
these  latter,  see  Babyi^n  ;  Babtuomia. 

1.  Origin  of  ike  Tower. — From  the  account  in  Gen. 
xi,  1-9,  it  appean  that  the  primitive  fathers  of  man- 
kind having,  fh>m  the  time  of  the  Deluge,  wandered 
without  fixed  abode,  settled  at  length  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  where  they  took  up  a  permanent  residence. 
As  yet  they  had  remained  together  without  experien- 
cing those  vicissitudes  and  changes  in  their  outward 
lot  which  encourage  the  formation  of  different  modes 
of  speech,  and  were  therefore  of  one  language.  Ar- 
rived, however,  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  finding  ma- 
terials suitable  for  the  construction  of  edifices,  they 
proceeded  to  make  and  bum  bricks,  and  using  the 
bitumen,  in  which  parts  of  the  country  abound,  for 
cement,  they  built  a  city  and  a  tower  of  great  eleva- 
tion. A  divine  interference,  however,  is  reUted  to 
have  taken  place.  In  consequence,  the  language  of 
the  builden  was  confounded,  so  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  understand  each  other.  They  therefore 
"  left  off  to  build  the  city,"  and  were  scattered  **  abroad 
upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  The  narrative  adda 
that  the  place  took  its  name  of  Babel  (confusion) 
from  this  confusion  of  dialect.  See  Confusion  op 
Tongues. 

2.  Itt  Detign.—The  sacred  narrative  (Gen.  xi,  4) 
assigns  as  the  reason  which  prompted  men  to  the  un- 
dertaking simpl}'  a  desire  to  possess  a  building  so 
large  and  high  as  might  be  a  mark  and  rallying-point 
in  the  vast  plains  where  they  had  settled,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  being  scattered  abroad,  and  thus  the  ties 
of  kindred  be  rudely  sundered,  individuals  be  involved 
in  peril,  and  their  numbers  be  prematurely  thinned  at 
a  time  when  population  was  weak  and  insufficient. 
The  idea  of  preventing  their  being  scattered  abroad 
by  building  a  lofty  tower  is  applicable  in  the  most  re- 
markable manner  to  the  wide  and  level  plains  of  Baby- 
lonia, where  scarcely  one  object  exists  diffbrent  from 
another  to  guide  the  traveller  in  his  journeying,  and 
which,  in  those  early  days,  as  at  present,  were  a  sea 
of  land,  the  compass  being  then  unknown.  Such  an 
attempt  agrees  with  the  cireumstances  in  which  the 
sons  of  Noah  were  placed,  and  is  in  itself  of  a  com- 
mendable nature.  But  that  some  ambitious  and  un- 
worthy motives  were  blended  with  these  feelings  is 
clearly  implied  in  the  sacred  record,  which,  however, 
is  evidently  conceived  and  set  forth  in  a  dramatic 
manner  (ver.  6,  7),  and  may  wear  around  a  historical 
substance  somewhat  of  a  poetical  dress  (Bauer,  Mythol. 
i,  228).  The  apostate  Julian  has  attempted  to  turn 
the  namtive  into  ridicule ;  but  even  if  viewed  only 
as  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  diversity  of 
languages,  and  of  the  dispersion  of  the  human  family, 
it  challenges  consideration  and  respect.  The  opinion 
of  Heeren  {Atiatic  NoHom,  ii,  146)  is  far  different  and 
more  correct :  "  There  is,"  says  he,  "  perhaps  nowhero 
else  to  be  found  a  narrative  so  venerable  for  its  an- 
tiquity, or  so  important  in  the  history  of  civilization, 
in  which  we  have  at  once  preserved  the  traces  of  pri- 
maeval international  commerce,  the  first  political  asso- 
ciations, and  the  first  erection  of  secure  and  permanent 
dwellings."  A  comparison  of  this  narrative  with  the 
absurd  or  visionary  pictures  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  give  of  the  primitive  condition  of  mankind, 
will  gratify  the  student  of  the  Bible  and  confirm  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  by  showing  the  marked  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  history  contained  in  Genesis 
and  the  fictions  of  the  poet,  or  the  traditions  of  the 
m3'thologist.  (See  Eichhom,  Divenitatit  Unguaram  ex 
traditione  Semitica  originesj  Goett.  1788;  also  in  the  B^ 
lioth.  d,  bibl,  Lii.  in,  981  sq.) 

8.  Traditions  concerning  it. — ^Versions  more  or  '— 
substantially  correct  of  this  account  are  found 
other  nations.      The  Chaldeans  themselve 
(Abydenus,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Prepar.  Evat 
comp.  Ckron.  A  rmen.  i,  88  and  59)  that ''  the  fi 
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relying  on  their  size  and  strength,  ntised  a  tower  reach- 
ing toward  heaven  in  the  place  where  Babylon  after- 
ward stood,  bat  that  the  winds,  assisting  the  gods, 
broaght  the  bailding  down  on  the  heads  of  the  build- 
ers, out  of  the  ruins  of  which  Babylon  itself  was  built. 
Before  this  event  men  had  spolcen  the  same  tongue, 
but  afterward,  by  the  act  of  the  gods,  the}'  were  inade 
to  differ  in  their  .speech."  Plato  also  reports  {PoSi,  p. 
272)  a  tradition  that  in  the  Golden  Age  men  and  ani- 
mals made  use  of  one  common  language,  but,  too  am- 
bitiously aspiring  to  immortality,  were,  as  a  punisli- 
ment,  confounded  in  their  speech  by  Jupiter.  In  the 
details  of  the  story  of  the  war  of  the  Titans  against 
the  gods  may  also  be  traced  some  traditionary  resem- 
blance to  the  narrative  of  the  Bible  (see  Plin}',  vii,  1, 
11  and  112;  Hygin.  FcA,  143).  "The  sibyl,"  says 
Joseph  us  QAnt.  i,  4,  8),  "also  malces  mention  of  this 
town,  and  of  the  confusion  of  language,  when  she  says 
thus :  *  When  all  men  were  of  one  language,  some  of 
them  built  a  high  tower,  as  if  they  would  thereby  as- 
cend up  to  heaven ;  but  the  gods  sent  storms  of  wind 
and  overthrew  the  tower,  and  gave  every  one  his  pe- 
culiar language ;  and  for  tills  reason  it  was  that  the 
city  was  called  Babylon'  "  (comp.  Philo,  Opp,  i,  406). 
The  same  writer  (ib.  2)  assigns  as  the  reason  of  this 
overthrow  and  confusion  the  displeasure  of  God  at  see- 
ing them  act  so  madly  under  the  influence  of  Nimrod, 
'*  a  bold  bad  man,"  who,  in  order  to  alienate  the  minds 
of  the  people  from  God,  and  to  take  revenge  for  the 
Deluge  which  had  destroyed  their  forefathers,  induced 
them  to  build  a  tower  too  high  for  tho  waters  to  be  able 
to  reach.  Aben  Ezra  (in  loc.  Gfn.^  has  given  a  more 
probable  explanation.  "  Those,"  he  says,  **who  built 
the  Tower  of  Babel  were  not  so  insensate  as  to  imag- 
ine they  could  by  any  such  means  reach  to  heaven ; 
nor  did  they  fear  another  Deluge,  since  they  had  the 
promise  of  God  to  the  contraiy ;  but  they  wished  for 
a  city  which  should  be  a  common  residence  and  a  gen- 
eral rendezvous,  serving  in  the  wide  and  open  plains 
of  Babylonia  to  prevent  the  traveller  from  losing  his 
way ;  in  order  that  while  they  took  measures  for  their 
own  convenience  and  advantage,  they  might  also  gain  a 
name  with  future  ages." — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Nimrod. 

4.  Its  subsequent  ITistory.— The  "Tower  of  Babel"  is 
only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen.  xi,  4-6),  and 
then  as  incomplete.  No  reference  to  it  appears  in  the 
prophetic  denunciations  of  the  punishments  which  were 
to  fall  on  Babylon  for  her  pride.  It  b  therefore  quite 
uncertain  whether  the  building  ever  advanced  beyond 
its  foundations.  As,  however,  the  classical  writers 
universally,  in  their  descriptions  of  Bubylon,  gave  a 
prominent  place  to  a  certain  tower-like  building,  which 
they  called  the  temple  (Herod,  ut  inf. ;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  9 ; 
Arrian,  Exped.  Alex,  vii,  17,  etc.),  or  the  tomb  (Strabo, 
xvi,  p.  738)  of  Belus,  it  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  tower  was  in  course  of  time  finished,  and  be- 
came the  principal  temple  of  the  Chaldiean  metropolis. 
See  Bel.  Certainly  this  may  have  been  the  case ;  but, 
while  there  is  presumption  in  favor  of  it,  there  is  some 
evidence  against  it.  A  Jewish  tradition,  recorded  by 
Bochart(PA(i/e^,  i,  9),  declared  that  fire  fell  from  heaven, 
and  split  the  tower  through  to  its  foundation ;  while 
Alexander  Polyhistor  (Frag.  10),  and  the  other  profane 
writers  who  noticed  the  tower  (as  Abydenus,  Frs,  5 
and  6),  said  that  it  had  been  blown  down  by  the  winds. 
Such  authorities,  therefore,  as  we  possess,  represent  the 
building  as  destro3red  soon  after  its  erection .  When  the 
Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into  Babylonia, 
struck  with  the  vast  magnitude  and  peculiar  character 
of  certain  of  the  Babylonian  temples,  they  imagined 
that  they  saw  in  them  not  merely  buildings  similar  in 
type  and  mode  of  construction  to  the  **  tower"  (^^^13) 
of  their  scriptures,  but  in  this  or  that  temple  they 
thought  to  recognise  the  very  tower  itself. — Smith,  s. 
V.    See  Babylon. 

6.  The  *'  Tower  o/Behu"  preswued  to  ocetrpy  its  site. 


qnadrmn^iilar,  «ai 


— ^Herodotus  describes  the  temple  in  his 
but  graphic  manner  (i,  181).     **  In  the 
of  tlie  city  is  the  temple  of  the  god  Beliia, 
gates,  remaining  till  my  own  time, 
in  all  of  two  stadia.     In  the  middle  of  the 
closure  there  stands  a  solid  tower  of  a  stadinm  hutk  a 
depth  and  width ;  upon  this  tower  aootber  »  raised 
and  another  upon  that,  to  the  number  of  ei^iit  tvnren. 
An  ascent  to  tiiem  has  been  made  on  the  oats:i4fe.  in  s 
circle  extending  round  all  the  towers.     y^Then  v^q 
reach  about  half  way  you  find  resting-places.      In  the 
last  tower  is  a  large  temple,  and  in  the  temple  lie«  t 
large  bed  well  furnished,  and  near  it  stands  a  goides 
table ;  but  there  is  no  image  within ;  nor  does  any  cas 
remain  there  by  night,  only  a  native  female,  one  wbea 
the  god  lias  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others,  a5  sar 
the  Chaldsoans  who  are  priests  of  that  god.     AimI  tbes^ 
persons  also  say,  asserting  what  I  do  not  believe,  thss 
the  god  himself  fre^^uents  the  temple  and  reposes  •  a 
the  couch.    And  there  belongs  to  the  temple  in  Bat y- 
lon  another  shrine  lower  down,  where  there  staDd«  a 
large  golden  image  of  the  god,  and  near  it  is  placed 
a  large  golden  table,  and  the  pedestal  and  throne  an 
gold,  and,  as  the  Chaldseans  say,  these  things  wo-^ 
made  for  eight  hundred  talents  of  gold.     And  ovt  of 
the  shrine  is  a  golden  altar ;  and  there  is  another  gnat 
altar  where  sheep-offerings  are  sacrificed,  lor  it  is  rnit 
permitted  to  sacrifice  upon  the  golden  altar,  exc«^ 
sucklings  only;  but  upon  the  greater  altar  the  Chal- 
da»ns  offer  every  year  a  thousand  talents*  worth  of 
frankincense  at  the  time  when  they  celebrate  the  fes- 
tival of  the  god.     And  there  was  at  that  time  in  the 
temple  a  statue  of  twelve  cubits  of  solid  gold ;  bnt  I 
did  not  seo  it,  and  relate  merely  what  was  told  me  by 
the  Chaldasans.    Darius  Hystaspis  wished  to  have  thb 
statue,  but  did  not  dare  to  take  it ;  but  Xerxes,  his  son, 
took  it,  and  slew  the  priest  who  forbade  him  to  move 
the  statue.     Thus  is  this  sacred  place  adorned;  and 
there  are  also  in  it  many  private  offerings.**     The?? 
offerings,  made  by  individuals,  consisting  of  statue^, 
censers,  cups,  and  sacred  vessels  of  massive  gold,  con- 
stituted a  property  of  immense  value.     On  the  top 
Semiramis  placed  three  golden  statues   of  JofHter, 
Juno,  and  Rhea.     The  first  was  40  feet  high,  and 
weighed  1000  Babylonish  talents.    The  statue  of  Bliea 
was  of  the  same  weight :  the  goddess  was  seated  cm  a 
golden  throne  with  lions  at  each  knee,  and  two  ser- 
pents of  silver.    The  statue  of  Juno  was  erect  like  that 
of  Jupiter,  weighing  800  talents ;  she  grasped  a  serpent 
by  the  head  with  her  right  hand,  and  held  in  her  left 
a  sceptre  enriched  with  gems.    A  table  of  beaten  gold 
M-as  common  to  these  three  divinities,  weighing  500 
talents.     On  the  table  were  two  goblets  of  SO  talents, 
and  two  censers  of  500  talents  each,  and  three  rases  of 
prodigious  magnitude.    The  total  value  of  the  precious 
articles  and  treasures  contained  in  this  proud  achieve- 
ment of  idolatry  has  been  computed  to  exceed  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  appears  that  when  Xe^ 
buchadnezzar  conquered  Jerusalem  and  levelled  most 
of  the  cit}'  with  the  ground,  **he  brought  away  the 
treasures  of  tbe  temple,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's 
house,  and  put  them  all  into  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Bab- 
ylon'* (2  Chron.  xxx%'ii,  7).  The  brazen  and  other 
vessels  which  Solomon  had  caused  to  be  made  for  the 
service  of  Jehovah  are  said  to  have  been  broken  up  by 
order  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  formed  into  the 
famous  gates  of  brass  which  so  long  adorned  the  saperh 
entrances  into  the  great  area  of  the  temple  of  BbIus 
(comp.  Hecataeus  ap.  Joseph.  Ant,  i,  4, 8). 

The  purposes  to  which  this  splendid  edifice  was  ap> 
propriated  may  be  partly  gathered  from  the  precede 
ing  statements.  These  purposes  varied  in  some  de> 
gree  with  the  changes  in  opinions  and  manners  which 
successive  ages  brought.  The  signal  disappointment 
inflicted  on  its  original  founders  show  that  even  in  its 
origin  there  was  connected  with  it  something  greatly 
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ans,  the  priests  of  Bolus ;  and  the  temple  was  croimed 
by  an  astronomical  observatory,  from  the  elevation  of 
wbich  Iha  slarry  iieavens  could  be  mntit  ailvantigeous- 
ly  itudiad  over  plains  bo  open  and  wide,  and  In  an  at- 
mosphere so  clear  and  bright  as  those  of  Babylonia. 

To  Nimrodthe  flrat  foundations  of  the  tower  are  aa- 
Clibed;  aemllamie  enlarged  and  beautilied  it  (Ctesias 
■p.  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  T) ;  but  it  appean  that  the  [emple  of 
Bel,  in  its  most  renowned  state,  was  not  completed  till 
the  timeof  Mebuchadneziar,  who,  after  the  accomplish- 
nient  of  his  many  conqaests,  consecrated  this  superb 
edifice  to  the  idolatraua  object  to  whom  he  ascribed 
hia  victories.  Tlut  the  observatory  on  the  tower  was 
erected  In  remote  times  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
liere.  Prideaux  mentions  (Coimtctim,  ),  123)  the  cir- 
Cnmstance  that  when  Alexander  made  bimielf  master 
of  Babylon,  Call isthcnes,  the  philosopher,  who  attended 
him  thither,  found  astroDomical  observations  ascend- 
ing upward  1900  jaiTa, — Kitto.     See  Astrotcohv. 

6.  jLvideort  o»  (o  iliprrieni  Hettiaiiit, — After  the  lapse 
of  so  many  centuries,  and  the  occurrence  in  "the  land 

pected  that  the  identiflcatiim  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
with  any  actual  ruin  should  ba  easy,  or  lead  to  any 
very  certain  result.  The  majority  of  opinions,  how- 
ever, among  the  learned,  make  it  the  same  as  the 
above-described  temple  of  Belua ;  and  as  to  its  mod- 
em locality,  the  predominant  opinion  baa  iieen  in  favor 
of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo  at  Bortlppa,  the  modem 
Bin  Pfimmd.  althougli  the  distance  of  that  place  from 
Babylon  is  n  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identifl- 
cutlon.  When  Christian  travellers  Rrst  iieean  to  visit 
the  Mcsopolamlan  ruins,  they  ceneralty  attached  the 
name  of  "the  Tower  of  Itabel"  to  whotever  masa, 
among  those  l>clield  by  them,  Was  the  intliest  and 
tnoet  Imposing.  Rawulf.  In  the  IGth  centur^■,  found 
the  "  Tower  of  Babel"  at  Fdugiai;  Hetm  delia  Valie,  I 
InUia  ISlh,  identified  it  with  the  min  finiif  near  Hillah; 
while  early  in  the  present  century  Rich  and  Ker  Porter 
revived  tbe  Jewish  notion,  and  argued  for  its  identity 
withtheAin.  Thereare,inreBlity,iiopositivegToaDdBl 


either  for  identifying  the  tower  with  tlie  temple  of 
Belua,  or  fbr  supposing  that  any  remains  of  it  long 
survived  the  check  which  the  buibiers  received  when 
they  were  ^^  scattered  abroad  upon  the  fiice  of  the 
aaith,"  and  "left  off  to  build  the  city"  (Gen.  li,  8);  yet 
the  striking  general  aimilariti-  of  it)  form  and  con. 
Btruction  to  those  atractures,  taken  in  connection  with 
its  evidently  great  antiquity,  create  *  prcsumptioii  in 
favor  of  the  identification  that  it  is  diBieult  to  resist. 
Sea  Shihar.  Nur,  indeed,  does  the  Biis  Nimmd  lie 
much,  if  any,  farther  distant  from  Hillah  (the  modem 
representative  of  Babylon)  than  do  (in  an  oppodte 
direction)  some  other  ruins  (e,  g.  especially  the  mound 
called  BabU,  the  only  other  rival  to  the  honor  of  rep. 
resenting  the  ancient  Tower  of  Babel  and  temple  of 
Belua  in  the  vicinity),  which  were  yet  undoubtedly 
included  within  the  ample  circuit  of  the  ancient  walla ; 
in  fact,  tiia  Bira  Itself  will  fail  within  the  lino  of  the 
outer  walla  of  Babylon,  if  laid  down  of  the  extent  de. 
Bcrlbcd  by  Herodotaa.  Sec  Babylon.  Its  pyramidal 
stnicture,  also,  with  the  numerous  contracfinns  of  ita 
suceesaivo  staitea,  etill  traceable  in  the  ruina,  favon 
the  identidcatioQ  (aee  below).— Smith ;  Kicto. 

7.  Dtxripliim  of  "  Bin  jVimnnJ,"  its  tupposrd  mod- 
em flejic.— The  appearance  of  this  massive  ruin  b 
deeply  impressive,  rising  auddenly  as  It  does  out  of  a 
wide  deaeit  plain,  with  ita  rent,  fragmentary-,  and  fire- 
blaated  pile,  mssaes  of  vitrified  matter  lying  around, 
and  the  whole  hill  itself  on  which  it  stands  caked  and 
hardened  out  of  Iha  maUrisia  with  which  tha  temple 
had  t>een  built.  Its  dreary  aspect  seems  to  JustilV 
tbe  name  which  the  remnant  of  the  captivity,  Ptlll 
abiding  among  the  waten  of  Babylon,  give  to  the 
place,  namely,  "Nebuchadnezzar's  Prison;"  an  ap. 
pellation  which  may  have  been  assigned  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  that  monarch's  lieing  confined  there,  un- 
der tha  care  of  the  priesthood,  during  the  period  of  his 
madness,  or  from  the  King  of  Israel's  having  baaa 
incarcerated  within  ita  precincts  by  NebuchadneiMf 
after  his  last  eonquest  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xiv). 
very  coiuidenble  space  round  the  tower,  forming  r 
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court  or  area,  is  covered  with  ruins,  affording  abun- 
dant vestiges  of  former  buildings,  exhibiting  uneven 
heaps  of  various  sizes,  covered  with  masses  of  broken 
brick,  tiles,  and  vitrified  fragments — all  bespeaking 
some  signal  overthrow  in  former  days.  The  tower- 
like ruin  on  the  summit  is  a  solid  mass  28  feet  broad, 
constructed  of  the  most  beautiful  brick  masoniy.  It 
is  rent  trom  the  top  nearly  half  way  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  perforated  in  ranges  of  square  openings.  At  its 
base  lie  several  immense  unshapen  masses  of  fine  brick- 
work, some  changed  to  a  state  of  the  hardest  vitrifica- 
tion, affording  evidence  of  the  action  of  fire  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  lightning  of  heaven.  The  base 
of  the  tower  at  present  measures  2082  feet  in  circum- 
ference. Hardly  half  of  its  former  altitude  remains. 
Of  the  original  pyramidal  form,  the  erections  of  So- 
miramis  and  Nebuchadnezzar  appear  to  have  begun  at 
the  stage  of  the  former  overthrow.  From  its  summit, 
the  view  in  the  distance  presents  to  the  south  an  arid 
desert  plain;  to  the  west  the  same  trackless  waste; 
toward  the  north-east  marks  of  buried  ruins  are  visi- 
ble to  a  vast  distance.  The  bricks  which  compose  the 
tower  are  mostly  stamped  with  several  lines  of  in- 
scription, in  the  cuneiform  or  Babylonian  character. 
Some  extend  to  four,  or  even  seven  lines,  but  the  di- 
mensions of  all  are  the  same.  The  bricks  of  Babylon 
are  of  two  kinds,  sun-dried  and  fire-burnt.  The  for- 
mer sru  larger  and  of  a  coarser  make  than  the  latter. 
Their  solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  many  kinds  of  stone. 
They  are  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
or  broken  reeds,  in  order  to  increase  "their  compact- 
ness. This  is  the  sort  of  brick  which  the  children  of 
Israel  made  while  in  Egyptian  bondage.  The  un- 
bnrnt  bricks  commonly  form  the  interior  or  mass  of 
a  building.  This  is  the  case  with  the  great  tower, 
while  it  was  faced  with  the  more  beautiful  fabric  made 
in  the  furnace  or  kiln.  See  full  particulars  in  Rich's 
Memoir  of  Babylon  and  Penepolu ;  Ker  Porter's  TVav^ 
eh  m  Peru  J ;  comp.  Bitter,  Erdk,  xi,  876  sq.— Kitto. 

8.  Type  and  Character  of  the  Bwiding. — It  must  be 
allowed  that  the  Birs  Nimrud,  though  it  may  not  be  the 
Tower  of  Babel  itself,  which  was  at  Babylon  (Gen.  xi, 
9),  yet,  as  the  most  perfect  representative  of  an  an- 
cient Babylonian  templo-tower,  may  well  be  taken  to 
show,  better  than  any  other  ruin,  the  probable  shape 
and  style  of  the  edifice.  Thb  building  appears,  by  the 
careful  examinations  recently  made  of  it,  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  retreating  pyramid  built  in  seven  receding 


stages.  "  Upon  a  platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a 
few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built 
of  burnt  brick  the  first  or  basement  stage— an  exact 
square,  272  feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicu- 
lar height.  Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a  second, 
230  feet  each  way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high;  which, 
however,  was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
first,  but  considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western 
end,  which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  similarly,  the  third  being 
188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high ;  the  fourth  146  feet 
square,  and  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  104  feet  square, 
and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth ;  the  sixth  62  feet 
square,  and  again  the  same  height ;  and  the  seventh 
20  feet  square,  and  once  more  the  same  height.  On 
the  seventh  stage  there  was  probably  placed  the  ark, 
or  tabernacle,  which  seems  to  have  been  again  15  feet 
high,  and  must  have  nearly,  if  not  entirely',  covered 
the  top  of  the  seventh  story.  The  entire  original 
height,  allowing  three  feet  for  the  platform,  would 
thus  have  been  156  feet,  or,  without  the  platform,  158 
feet.  The  whole  formed  a  sort  of  oblique  pyramid, 
the  gentler  slope  facing  the  N.E.,  and  the  steeper  in- 
clining to  the  S.W.  On  the  N.E.  side  was  the  grand 
entrance,  and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a  separate 
building,  the  debris  from  which,  having  joined  those 
from  the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate  space, 
and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in  this  direc- 
tion" (Rawlinson's  HerodoSu,  ii,  480-3).  The  Birg 
temple,  if  the  same  called  the  "Temple  of  the  Seven 
Spheres,"  was  ornamented  with  the  planetary  colors 
(see  the  plan),  but  this  was  most  likely  a  peculiarity. 
The  other  chief  features  of  it  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon to  most,  if  not  all  of  the  Babylonian  temple-tow- 
ors.  The  feature  of  stages  is  found  in  the  temples  at 
Warka  and  Mugheir  (Loftus's  Chaldtxa,  p.  129  and 
168),  which  belong  to  very  primitive  times  (B.C.. 
2230) ;  that  of  the  emplacement,  so  that  the  four  an-] 
gles  fiice  the  four  cardinal  points,  is  likewise  common* 
to  those  ancient  structures ;  while  the  square  form  is 
universal.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  so  large  a  number  of  stages  was  common. 
The  Mugheir  and  Warka  temples  have  no  more  than 
two,  and  probably  never  had  more  than  three,  or  at 
most  four  stages.  The  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Bab- 
ylon (if  Babil)  shows  only  one  stage ;  though,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  it  too  was  a  sort  of  pyramid 
(Herod.,  Strab.).     The  height  of  the  Bin  is  153}  feet^ 
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Out  of  BabO  140  (7).  that  of  the  WaAm  temple  100, 
thM  of  the  tampla  at  Mughelr  60  feet.  Strabo'a  slatB- 
ment  that  the  tomb  of  Bolus  vaa  ■  aUde  (606  f»et  in 
hiight)  woDld  thna  eecm  to  b«  a  giou  exaggeratkin. 
Probablj  do  Bab;laaiaii  tower  ever  equallsd  the 
Qtoot  F^'Tamid,  the  origiiuil  height  of  which  «■>  480 
het.     Soe  Ptramids. 

9.  Itt  MattriaU  and  Maimer  o/  ConrfrnrtMii.— On 
the>e  poinla  more  light  ii  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Warlu  and  Hugheir  bnitdinga  than  from  the  Birs. 
The  Bin  waa  rebuilt  from  top  to  bottom  by  Neba- 
chadneEEaTf  and  ebowB  the  mode  of  conatriKtioii  preT. 
alent  In  Babjlon  at  the  best  period ;  the  temples  at 
Waika  and  Uogheir  remain  to  a  certain  extent  In 
their  primitJTG  condition,  the  npper  stories  alone  hav- 
ing been  renovated.  The  Warka  temple  is  compoMd 
entlrel)'  of  sun-dried  bricks,  which  are  of  various 
■liapes  and  liiei ;  the  cement  used  is  mud ;  and  reeds 
■re  largely  employed  in  the  coDstmction,  It  is  a 
building  of  the  most  primitive  type,  and  exhibits  a 
rnder  ityie  of  art  than  that  which  we  perceive  from 
Scripture  to  have  obtained  at  the  date  of  the  tower. 
Burnt  bricks  were  employed  in  the  composition  of  the 
tower  (Gen,  li,  3) ;  and  though  pcrliapB  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  what  the  cinur  (^Sll,  "ilime")  used  foi 
mortar  may  have  been  (see  Freauel  in  Joan.  Aiiatlque 
toi  June,  leaS,  p.  9),  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  Is  moet  prob- 
able that  bitumen  (which  abounds  in  Babylonia)  Is  the 
■absUnce  intended.  See  Bitumen.  Now  the  lower 
basement  of  the  Hugheir  temple  exhibits  this 
bination  in  a  decidedly  primitive  form.  The  bnrat 
bricks  are  of  small  uie  and  of  an  interior  quality; 
they  are  laid  in  bitumen ;  and  the}'  fkce  a  mass  of 
■un-dried  brick,  forming  a  solid  wall  outside  It  ten 
feet  in  thickness.  No  reeds  are  osed  in  the  building. 
Writing  appears  on  it,  hut  of  an  antique  cast.  The 
supposed  date  la  B.C.  2300,  bat  little  later  than  the 
era  commonly  auigned  to  ttie  building  of  Babel.  Prob- 
abl}'  the  erection  of  the  two  buildings  waa  not  sepa. 
rated  by  a  very  long  inteivsl,  though  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  of  the  two  the  tower  was  the  earlier. 
If  we  mark  its  date,  aa  perhaps  we  are  entitled  to  do, 
by  the  time  of  Peieg,  the  son  of  Eber,  and  father  of 
lieu  (see  Gen.  i,  25),  wa  may  perhape  place  it  abont 
B.C.  2400.     Sea  DupiBaicur  or  Natioi(8. 

10.  Adaalaga  ofMiform, — It  is  not  necessary  to 
■nppose  that  any  real  idea  of  "scaling  heaven"  was 
present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  raised  either  the 
Tower  of  Batiel,  or  any  other  of  the  Babylonian  tem- 
ple-towera.  The  expression  used  In  Genesis  (xi,  4)  is 
a  men  hyperbole  fbr  great  height  (comp.  Deut.  i,  S8 ; 
Dan.  Iv,  n,  etc.),  and  ihonld  not  be  taken  literaUy. 
Military  deifence  waa  probably  the  primary  ol^ect  of 
inch  edifices  b  early  times ;  bat  with  the  wish  for 
this  may  have  been  combined  further  secondary  mo- 
tives, which  remained  when  such  defence  waa  other- 
wise provided  for.  Diodorua  states  that  the  great 
tower  of  the  temple  of  Belns  was  used  by  the  Chal- 
daans  as  an  observatory  (ii,  9),  and  the  careful  em- 
placement of  the  Babylonian  temples  with  the  angles 
facing  the  four  cardinal  pointa  would  be  a  natural 
consequence,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  strong  con- 
firmation ofthe  reality  of  this  application.  H.  Fresnel 
has  recently  conjectured  that  they  were  also  need  as 
sleeping-plBces  for  the  chief  prieats  in  the  summer 
time  (youm.  AtUOiqiK,  June,  1668,  p.  519-31).  The 
upper  air  is  cooler,  and  is  free  from  the  insecta,  espe- 
cially mosquitoef,  which  abound  below ;  and  the  de- 
scription which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  chamber  at  the 
top  ofthe  Belas  tower  (i,  181)  goes  far  to  confirm  this 
ingenions  view. — Smith,  s.  v. 

11.  CwyftTmrtwn  fnm  aOur  Fyramidai  Temjin.— 
tit.  Taylor  (^rn^nenlt  to  Calmet's  Diet.)  has  given 
riews  of  several  similar  rtructures  now  extant,  of 
which  wo  copy  two.  The  first  rising  in  several  steps 
or  stages,  is  at  Tanjore,  in  the  Eait  Indies ;  and  af- 


Prmnld. 

fbrda,  It  it  presamed,  a  Jait  Idea  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
It  is,  indeed,  wholly  constructed  of  stone,  In  which  It 
differs  from  that  more  ancient  edifice,  which,  being 
situated  In  acoontiy  detliCnta  of  stone,  was,  of  neces- 
eity,  constructed  of  brick.  On  the  top  of  this  pyra- 
mid is  a  chapel  or  temple,  affording  a  specimen  of  the 
general  nature  of  this  kind  of  sacred  edifices  in  IndU. 
These  amaring  stmctures  are  commonly  erected  on  or 
near  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  for  tbe  advantage  of 
ablntian.  In  tbe  courts  that  sarround  them  innumer- 
able multitudes  assemble  at  tbe  rislug  of  tile  snn,  after 
having  bathed  In  the  stream  below.  The  gate  of  the 
pagoda  uniformly  fronts  the  east.  The  internal  cham- 
ber commonly  receives  light  only  from  the  door.  An 
txltnuU  pathway,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  chap- 
el at  the  top,  merits  observation. 

The  next  is  an  ancient  pyramid  built  by  the  Mez^ 
cans  in  America;  it 
agrees  in  figure  with 
the  former,  and  has 


per  Bloiy,  proceed- 
ing to  the  chapels  on 
Itssommit.  Thlsas- 
cent  impUse  that  the 
cbspels   were    used 


one  side  only. 

12.  ijlsroturv.— Eircber,  TvttU  Sabtl(Xmti.  1778); 
Zentgravius,  De  (arri  ^oM  (Vitemb.  1774);  Hoyno- 
vius,  IM  turn  Babsbnita  (Regiom.  1604);  Colombus, 
De  caiaU  tar.  Bab.  (Kegiom.  16T5)  j  Cyrili.  Alex.  De 
Twri  (in  his  0pp.  1, 14);  Heidegger,  De  Ttrri  Babti 
(in  his  HiM.  Patriank.  i) ;  Saurin,  Toar  de  Babel  (in 
his  Ditc.  i,  13fi ;  and  DUteri.  p.  75) ;  Caimet,  Le  Tow 
de  Babel  (in  hia  Cemnmlaire,  I,  pt.  1,  diss.  S4) ;  De- 
lany.  Of  He  BttUding  of  BaM  (in  his  Siv.  Kamined, 
ii,  79) ;  Berington,  TIk  Toaer  pf  BaM  (in  hia  Di'iter. 
laaoHM,  p.  407) ;  Ehew,  Babtl  (in  hbi  Sn^.  SluBet.  p. 
89);  Deyling.Aionu  J!)aie'u(InhisOi«rtn<.lii,34); 
Dietric,  TVrif  Babylotiica  (in  hit  Aalig.  p.  116);  Pe. 
riionii  Origg,  Babylon,  c.  9;  Heiel,  Ufb.  d,  Baigl. 
Biadt-H.  Tkimnhnti  (Hildh.  1774)  i  anonymous,  Trae- 
taba  de  loris  ^lOnad.  diffiril.  (Frcf.  1SS9) ;  Kurti,  BUl. 
of  An  Old  C'omani,  §  29. 

Ba'bl  {Ba^i  V.  r.  Bi,/?o;),  a  chief  Isnelite  whose 
"aon"  returned  from  Babylon  (1  E«dr.  Hii,  57)  ;  evi- 
dently  the  Bkbai  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Eira  il, 

Babl,  or  Babista,  a  rerilon  sect  of  Moh- 
ans,  whose  founder,  according  to  one  acco< 
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MooUah  Sadik;  according  to  others,  a  certain  Bab^ 
who,  coming  forth  in  1885  as  a  prophet,  was  shot  by 
order  of  the  shah  of  Persia.  It  is  probable  that  both 
names  refer  to  the  same  person,  and  that  Sadik  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Bab,  i.  e.  Papa,  Father;  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  version,  the  Gctte,  through  which  alone 
truth  and  eternal  bliss  can  be  reached,  A  more  re- 
cent account  is  given  by  Gobineau,  Let  Religions  et 
lea  PkUotophies  dTAtie  Centrale  (cited  in  The  Nation, 
June  22,  1866,  from  which  this  account  is  taken). 
About  1843  a  youth  of  Shiraz,  named  Mirza  All  Mo- 
hammed, after  reading  the  Christian  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  the  Oriental  Sacred  Books,  came  out  as  a 
prophet,  to  reform  or  destroy  IsUtmism.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  endowed  with  many  graces  of  person 
and  manner,  and  to  have  soon  made  many  prose- 
lytes. Inspired  by  success,  he  now  declared  that,  in- 
stead of  the  Gate,  he  was  the  Point ;  that  is,  the  very 
creator  of  truth ;  no  longer  a  simple  prophet,  but  a  liv- 
ing manifestation  of  divinity.  The  title  of  the  Bab 
was  now  conferred  upon  a  priest  of  the  Khomssan, 
MooUah  Houssein  Bousrhewich,  who  became  the  act- 
ive chief  and  soon  the  warrior -apostle  of  Babism. 
Houssein  was  sent  on  a  missionary  tour  into  Irak  and 
Khorassan,  taking  with  him  the  writings  of  his  master. 
He  made  a  great  sensation  by  his  preaching.  Another 
missionary  was  a  woman,  possessed  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  eloquence.  About  1848,  Houssein  and  the 
Babists  generally  gathered  at  a  place  called  Sheik  Te- 
bersi,  and  built  a  huge  tower,  providing  it  for  a  siege. 
They  now  gave  out  political  predictions,  in  which  the 
advent  of  the  Bab  as  universal  sovereign  was  an- 
nounced. All  who  died  fighting  for  the  new  fiuth 
were  to  rise  again,  to  become  princes  of  some  of  the 
countries  over  which  the  Bab  would  extend  his  swa}*. 
Two  large  armies  sent  against  the  Babists  were  sur- 
prised and  routed.  A  third  expedition,  though  it  suc- 
ceeded in  withstanding  the  sortie  of  the  Babists,  and 
in  mortally  wounding  the  Babist  chief,  MooUah  Hous- 
sein, retired.  The  next  campaign  was  more  success- 
ful. For  four  months  the  Babists  held  out,  in  spite  of 
tremendous  odds,  but  at  last,  worn  out  by  famine,  they 
tried  to  force  their  way  through  the  enemy's  lines, 
but  were  overpowered,  and  when  they  surrendered 
only  214  were  living.  The  survivors,  and  multitudes 
of  others,  even  those  who  professed  to  renounce  the 
heresy,  were  cruelly  put  to  death.  A  similar  Babist 
insurrection  in  Khamseh  was  also  put  down.  Mean- 
while Ali  Mohammed  had  been  living  in  semi-conceal- 
ment at  Shiraz.  After  the  insurrection  of  Mezenderan 
he  was  brought  before  a  court  of  royal  commissioners 
and  Mohammedan  priests.  In  the  examination  which 
took  place,  the  Bab,  as  he  was  still  popularly  called, 
gained  the  advantage.  Seeing  this,  the  discussion 
was  abruptly  broken  off,  and  the  Bab,  with  two  of  his 
disciples,  was  condemned  to  death,  which  was  inflicted 
the  next  day.  Everything  now  seemed  to  be  finished ; 
but  the  new  Bab,  Mirza  laia,  whom  a  divine  mark  had 
pointed  out  at  the  age  of  fifteen  as  the  successor  to  the 
office,  established  himself  vt  Bagdad,  where  he  kept 
up  communication  with  his  followers  through  the  pil- 
grims to  the  shrines  there.  The  Babists  were  now 
forbidden  from  making  any  more  attempts  at  insur- 
rection until  the  Bab  should  decide  that  the  hour  had 
come  and  should  give  them  the  signal.  In  1852  an 
attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the  king,  but  failed. 
The  attempted  assassins  were  recognized  as  Babists. 
Forty  others  were  arrested,  among  them  the  feminine 
apostle,  Gourret-Oul-Ayn,  the  Consolation  of  Eyes. 
The  next  day  she  publicly  confessed  her  Babism,  was 
burnt  at  the  stake  with  insult  and  indignity,  and  her 
aahes  were  scattered  to  the  wind.  The  rest  of  the 
prisoners  were  distributed  each  to  a  courtier  as  his  e»> 
pedal  victim.  Then  was  seen  at  Teheran  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Through  the  streets,  between 
the  lines  of  executioners,  marched  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  burning  splinters  flaming  in  their 


wounds.  The  victims  sing :  "  In  truth  we  come  from 
God,  and  we  return  to  him."  A  aufierer  fiills  in  the 
road ;  he  is  raised  by  lashes  and  bayonet  thrusts.  But 
no  apostate  was  found  among  the  sufferers. 

Babism,  like  Mohammedanism,  asserts  the  absolotQ 
unity  of  God ;  but  the  eternal  unity,  far  from  shot- 
ting himself  up  in  himself,  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
ever-expanding  principle  of  life.  It  is  ceaselessly 
moving,  acting,  creating.  God  has  created  the  world 
by  means  of  seven  words — ^Force,  Power,  Will,  Action, 
Condescension,  Glory,  and  Revelation — ^wbich  words 
embrace  the  active  plenitude  of  the  virtues  which  they 
respectively  represent.  God  possesses  other  virtuM, 
even  to  infinity,  but  he  manifests  only  these.  The 
creature  who  emanates  from  God  is  distinguished  from 
him  by  the  privation  of  all  emanatory  action,  but  he  is 
not  altogether  separated  from  him,  and  at  the  last  day 
of  judgment  he  will  be  confounded  anew  with  him  in 
the  eternal  unity.  The  Babist  doctrine  of  revelation 
does  not  claim  that  the  Bab  has  revealed  the  complete 
truth,  but  only  as  his  predecessors,  the  prophets  before 
him,  have  done — ^that  portion  of  truth  necessary  for 
the  age.  The  Bab  is  declared  superior  to  Mohammed 
as  Mohammed  was  to  Jesus ;  and  another  revelation, 
which  will  complete  the  Bab*s,  is  announced  as  com- 
ing in  the  future.  Nineteen  is  a  sacred  number, 
which  the  Bab  declares  ought  to  preside  over  every- 
thing. Originally,  he  says,  the  Unity  was  composed 
of  nineteen  persons,  among  whom  the  highest  rank 
belongs  to  the  Bab.  All  the  prophets  who  have  ap- 
peared are,  like  the  world,  manifestations  of  God ;  di- 
vine words ;  not  God,  but  beings  who  come  from  God 
more  really  than  common  men.  At  the  death  of  a 
prophet  or  a  saint,  his  soul  does  not  quit  the  earth,  bnt 
joins  itself  to  some  soul  still  in  the  flesh,  who  then 
completes  his  work.  Babism  enjoins  few  prayers, 
and  only  upon  fixed  occasions,  and  neither  prescribes 
nor  defends  ablutions,  so  common  in  the  religious  rites 
of  Mohammedanism.  All  the  faithful  wear  amnleta. 
Mendicancy,  so  much  in  honor  among  the  Mussulman 
people,  is  forbidden.  Women  are  ordered  to  discard 
veils,  and  to  share  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life, 
from  which  Persian  usage  excludes  them. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  Babism  it  is  difiicult  to 
tell.  Since  1852  it  has  changed  its  character  to  a  se- 
cret doctrine,  which  recruits  its  disciples  in  silence. 
The  same  Babists  who  before  suffered  martyrdom  so 
courageously  rather  than  deny  their  religion,  now, 
obedient  to  the  new  order  of  their  chief,  conceal  their 
faith  with  Oriental  dissimulation.  Babism  is  much 
more  in  harmony  with  the  subtle  and  imaginative 
genius  of  the  Persian  people  than  the  Shiite  Moham- 
medanism. The  growing  spirit  of  nationality  makes 
their  present  religion  and  the  present  dynasty,  both 
of  which  were  established  among  them  by  foreign  con- 
quest, less  and  less  acceptable  every  year.  The  hoor 
when  the  Bab  shall  send  word  from  Bagdad  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Babists  to  take  up  arms  again 
will  be  a  very  critical  one  for  the  present  dynasty  of 
Persia  and  for  Shiite  Mohammedanism. 

The  first  thorough  work  on  the  origin  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Babis  is  the  one  above  referred  to  by  Count 
Gobineau  (formerly  French  minister  in  Teheran). 
Little  had  previously  been  published  in  Europe  con- 
cerning the  sect.  (See  Zatsckrift  der  devtseken  Mor^ 
genldnd,  GeteUaehafi,  vol.  v;  Petermann,  Reiaen  m» 
Orient,  vol.  ii .)  The  histoiy  of  the  Babis  in  Gobinean*8 
work  is  followed  by  treatises  on  their  doctrines,  and, 
as  a  concluding  appendix,  he  gives  the  sacred  book  of 
the  Babis,  *'  The  Book  ofPrKepU,"  See  also  Polak 
(a  German,  court-physician  of  the  shah,  and  director 
of  a  medical  school  at  Teheran),  Pertien.DaaL(md  mmI 
aeim  Betoohner  (Leipzig,  1865,  2  vols.,  vol.  i,  p.  85<^ 
854).— Pierer,  Univeraal-Uxihon,  ii,  117;  The  Natiom^ 
June  22, 1866 ;  American  A  fin.  Cydopaidia,  1865,  p.  698. 

Babington,  Gervasb,  an  eminent  English  prel- 
ate, was  bom  at  Nottingham  in  the  year  1651.     He 
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was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
became  master  of  arts  in  1578.  He  applied  himself 
closely  to  theology,  and  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  useful  preachers  of  his  day.  In  158B  he 
was  installed  into  the  prebend  of  Wellington,  in  the 
cathedral  of  Hereford,  and  through  the  interest  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  was  advanced  to  the  bishopric  of 
LlandalF  in  1591.  In  1594  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Exeter,  from  whence,  in  1597,  he  was  translated 
to  Worcester.  Bishop  Babington  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent Christian  character  as  well  as  scholarship.  Ful- 
ler testifies  that  he  '*  was  not  tainted  with  pride,  idle- 
ness, or  covetousness."  He  died  17th  Hay,  1610. 
His  works  are  collected  under  the  title  '*  The  Worki 
of  the  night  Reverend  Father  in  God^  Gervcue  Bahin^ 
Urn,  late  Bishop  of  Worcester'*  (Lond.  1622,  fol.).  They 
contain  Notes  on  the  Pentateuch,  Exposition  of  the 
Creed,  the  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
with  a  Conference  between  Man's  Frailty  and  Faith, 
and  three  sermons. — Jones,  ChritUan  Bioffraj^^  p.  16; 
Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  i,  446. 

Babylaa,  St,  became  bishop  of  Antioch  about  the 
year  230.  When  the  Emperor  Philip,  who,  in  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  had  murdered  the  young  Emperor  Gor- 
dian,  came  to  Antioch  on  his  way  to  Rome,  about  East- 
er, 244,  Babylas  repulsed  him  from  the  church  door, 
and  refused  to  permit  him  to  join  in  worship.  Philip, 
according  to  the  legend,  humbly  confessed  his  sins, 
and  appeared  among  the  public  penitents.  After  a 
time  Decius  robbed  Philip  of  bis  empire  and  life,  and 
stirred  up  a  virulent  persecution  against  the  Chris- 
tians. Babylas,  conspicuous  from  hia  lofty  station, 
did  not  escape  this  storm,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
year  250  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  whore, 
in  the  following  year,  he  died.  The  Latins  commem- 
orate him  on  the  24th  of  January,  the  Greelu  on  the 
4th  of  September.  Chrysostom  has  a  homily  in  honor 
of  Babylas  (t.  ii,  576,  ed.  Montf.).  See  Eusebius,  Ch, 
Hiit,  vi,  39;  Gibbon,  Decline  andFaU,  ch.  xxlii. 

Bab^'ylon  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Babel',  b^a,  Gr. 
Ba^vXwv),  the  name  of  mora  than  one  city  in  the  Scrip- 
tures and  other  ancient  writings.     See  also  Babel. 

1.  Originally  the  capital  of  the  country  called  in 
Genesis  Sunar  (*n^31S),  and  in  the  later  Scriptures 
ChaldtBOj  or  the  land  of  the  Chaldseans  (0*^*7^3).  See 
those  articles  severally. 

1.  The  Name. — ^The  word  Babel  seems  to  be  con- 
nected in  its  first  occurrence  with  the  Hebrew  root 
b?a,  hakJ^,  "  to  confound"  (as  if  by  contraction  from 
the  reduplicated  form  ^3^21,  Balbel').  **  because  the 
Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth" 
(Gen.  xi,  9) ;  but  the  native  etymology  (see  the  Koran, 
ii,  66)  is  Bab-U,  "  the  gate  of  the  god  //,"  or  perhaps 
more  simply  "the  gate  of  God;"  and  this  no  doubt 
was  the  original  intention  of  the  appellation  as  given 
by  Nirarod,  though  the  other  sense  came  to  be  attach- 
ed to  it  after  the  conflision  of  tongues  (see  Eichhom, 
BibUoth.  d.  bibl,  LU,  Ui,  1001).  Another  derivation  de- 
duces the^ord  from  hz  ^KS,  "the  court  or  city  of 
Belus"  (see  Abulfeda  in  Kosenmuller,  AUerth.  ii,  60), 
or  ija-'ia  (=  n'^a),  Bets  Hill  (Farst,  Heb.  JIandw. 
8.  v.).  A  still  different  et3'-mology  is  proposed  by 
Tuch  (Gen,  p.  276),  from  ia  n-'a,  "  the  house  of  Bel." 
Whichever  of  these  etymologies  may  be  regarded  as 
the  preferable  one;  the  name  was  doubtless  understood 
or  accommodated  by  the  sacred  writer  in  Genesis  so 
as  to  be  expressive  of  the  disaster  that  soon  befell  the 
founders  of  the  place.  In  the  Bible  at  a  later  date 
the  place  is  appropriately  termed  "  Babylon  the  Great" 

Qramri  iaa,  Jer.  ii,  68;  «nan  baa,  Dan.  iv,  27), 

and  by  Josephus  also  (Ant»  viii,  6, 1,  >)  fnyaXfi  Bafiv- 
Xiay).  The  name  Babylon  is  likewise  that  by  which 
it  is  constantly  denominated  in  the  Sept.  and  later  ver- 
ffami,  as  well  as  by  the  Apocrypha  CX  Mace  vi,  4; 


Snsann.  i,  5)  and  New  Test.  (Acts  vii,  43),  and  final, 
ly  by  the  ancient  Greek  and  Boman  writers  (see 
Smith,  Diet,  of  Class,  Geogr,  s.  v.).  On  the  outland- 
ish name  Shethik  (T|^^))  applied  to  it  in  Jer.  xxv, 
26 ;  11, 41,  see  the  various  conjectures  in  RosenmQller, 
AUerth,  I,  ix,  50  sq.  The  Jews  believe  it  is  a  cabalis- 
tic mode  of  writing  by  the  method  known  as  "  Ath- 
bash"  (q.  v.).     See  Shishak. 

The  word  "  Babel,"  besides  its  original  application 
to  the  tower  (Gen.  xi,  9),  and  its  usual  one  (in  the 
original)  to  the  city  of  Babylon,  is  also  occasionally 
applied  to  the  whole  district  of  Chaldsea,  coincident 
with  the  plain  of  Shinar  (Isa.  xiv.  2),  as  well  as  to 
Babylonia,  the  province  of  the  Assyrian  empire  of 
which  it  was  the  metropolis  (2  Chron.  xxxii,  81; 
xxxiii,  11),  and  eventually  to  Persia  itself  (Ezra  v, 
13;  Neh.  xiii,  6).     See  Nineveh.  * 

2.  Origin  and  Grototh  of  the  CUg. — This  famous  city 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  province  of  Babylon  and  of 
the  Babylonio-Chaldsan  empire.  It  was  situated  in 
a  wide  plain  on  the  Euphrates,  which  divided  it  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts.  According  to  the  book  of 
Genesis,  its  foundations  were  laid  at  the  same  time 
with  those  of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  In  the  revolutions 
of  centuries  it  underwent  many  changes,  and  received 
successive  reparations  and  additions.  The  ancients 
were  not  agreed  as  to  the  authors  or  times  of  these, 
and  any  attempt  to  determine  them  now  with  strict 
accuracy  must  be  fruitless.  Semiramis  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar are  those  to  whom  the  city  was  indebted 
for  its  greatest  augmentations  and  its  chief  splendor. 
Probably  a  temple  was  the  first  building  raised  by  the 
primitive  nomades,  and  in  the  gate  of  this  temple  justice 
would  be  administered  in  early  times  (comp.  2  Sam. 
xix,  8),  after  which  houses  would  grow  up  about  the 
gate,  and  in  this  way  the  name  would  readily  pass 
from  the  actual  portal  of  the  temple  to  the  settlement. 
According  to  the  traditions  which  the  Greeks  derived 
from  the  Babylonians  in  Alexander's  age,  the  ci^  was 
originally  built  about  the  year  B.C.  2230.  The  archi- 
tectural remains  discovered  in  southern  Bab3*lonia, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  monumental  records, 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  at  first  the  capital, 
nor,  indeed,  a  towti  of  very  great  importance.  It  prob- 
ably owed  its  position  at  the  head  of  Nimrod's  cities 
(Gen.  X,  10)  to  the  power  and  pre-eminence  to  which 
it  afterward  attained  rather  than  to  any  original  su- 
periority that  it  could  boast  over  the  places  coupled 
with  it.  Erech,  Ur,  and  EUasar  appear  to  have  been 
all  more  ancient  than  Babylon,  and  were  capital  cities 
when  BabU  was  a  provincial  village.  The  first  rise 
of  the  Chaldsean  power  was  in  the  region  close  upon 
the  Persian  Gul^  as  Berosus  indicated  by  his  fish-god 
Cannes,  who  brought  the  Babylonians  civilization  and 
the  arts  out  of  the  sea  (ap.  Syncell.  p.  28,  B).  Thence 
the  nation  spread  northward  up  the  course  of  the  riv- 
ers, and  the  seat  of  government  moved  in  the  same 
direction,  being  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  perhaps  not 
earlier  than  B.C.  1700. — ^Kitto;  Smith.    See  Assyria. 

8.  Its  Fall  and  subsequent  Conation. — ^Under  Nabon- 
nadus,  the  last  king,  B.C.  538,  Babylon  was  taken  by 
Cyrus,  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  in  the  dead  of  the 
night.  Having  first,  by  means  of  its  canals,  turned 
the  river  into  the  great  dry  lake  west  of  Babylon,  and 
then  marched  through  the  emptied  channel,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortified  palace  on  its 
banks,  when,  finding  the  brazen  gates  incautiously 
left  open  by  the  royal  guards  while  engaged  in  carous- 
als, he  entered  with  all  his  train ;  '*  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
was  his  leader,"  and  Babylon,  as  an  empire,  was  no 
more.  An  insurrection,  under  Darius  Hystaspls  (B.C. 
500),  the  object  of  which  was  tb  gain  emancipation 
from  Persian  bondage,  led  that  prince  to  punish  th^ 
Babylonians  by  throwing  down  the  walls  and  gat* 
which  had  been  left  by  Cyrus,  and  by  expelling  th 
from  their  homes.  Xerxes  plundered  and  destro; 
the  temple  of  Belus,  which  Alexander  the  Gnat  iTo 
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]:robabl7,  but  for  his  death,  have  restored.  Under 
Seleucus  Nicator  the  city  began  to  sink  speedily,  after 
that  monarch  built  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  made 
it  his  place  of  abode.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Di- 
odoTus  Sicalus  the  place  lay  in  ruins.  Jerome,  in  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  learned  that  the 
site  of  Bab3*lon  had  been  converted  into  a  park  or 
hunting-ground  for  the  recreation  of  the  Persian  mon* 
archs,  and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  game,  the 
walls  had  been  from  time  to  time  repaired.  If  the 
following  extract  from  Rich  (p.  80)  is  compared  with 
these  historical  facts,  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (xiii,  19) 
will  appear  to  have  been  strikingly  fulfilled  to  the  let- 
ter: *'  I  had  always  imagined  the  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  satyrs  was  confined  to  the  mythology  of  the 
West ;  but  a  choadar  who  was  with  me  when  I  exam- 
ined this  ruin  (the  Mujelibeh)  mentioned  that  in  this 
desert  an  animal  is  found  resembling  a  man  from  the 
head  to  the  waist,  but  having  the  thighs  and  legs  of 
a  sheep  or  goat ;  he  also  said  that  the  Arabs  hunt  it 
with  dogs,  and  eat  the  lower  parts,  abstaining  from  the 
upper,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
human  species."  More  thorough  destruction  than  that 
which  has  overtaken  Babylon  cannot  well  be  conceived. 
Bich  was  unable  to  discover  any  traces  of  its  vast  walls, 
and  even  its  site  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  '*  On 
its  ruins,"  sa3'8  he, "  there  is  not  a  single  tree  growing, 
except  an  old  one,"  which  only  serves  to  make  the 
desolation  more  apparent.  Buins  like  those  of  Baby- 
lon, composed  of  rubbish  impregnated  with  nitre,  can- 
not be  cultivated.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
history  of  Babylon,  see  the  article  Babylonia.— Kitto. 

4.  Ancient  DetcripHont. — ^The  statements  respecting 
the  topography  and  appearance  of  Babylon  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  classical  writers  are  derived 
chiefly  from  two  sources,  the  works  of  Herodotus  and 
of  Ctesias.  These  authors  were  both  of  them  eye- 
witnesses of  the  glories  of  Babylon — not,  indeed,  at 
their  highest  point,  but  before  they  had  greatly  de- 
clined— and  left  accounts  of  the  city  and  its  chief 
buildings,  which  the  historians  and  geographers  of 
later  times  were,  for  the  most  port,  content  to  copy. 
To  these  accounts  are  to  be  added  various  other  details 
bj*  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Pliny,  and  a  few  notices  by 
other  ancient  visitors. 

According  to  the  account  of  Herodotus  (i,  178-186) 
the  walls  of  Babylon  were  double,  the  outer  line  being 
56  miles  in  circumference,  built  of  large  bricks  cement- 
ed together  with  bitumen,  and  raised  round  the  city  in 
the  form  of  an  exact  square ;  hence  they  measured  14 
miles  along  each  face.  They  were  87  feet  thick  and 
850  feet  high  (Quintus  Curtius  says  four  horse-chariots 
could  pass  each  other  on  them  without  danger),  pro- 
tected on  the  outside  by  a  vast  ditch  lined  with  the 
same  material,  and  proportioned  in  depth  and  width  to 
the  elevation  of  the  walls.  The  city  was  entered  by 
twenty-five  gates  on  each  side,  made  of  solid  brass,  and 
additionally  strengthened  by  250  towers,  so  placed 
that  between  every  two  gates  were  four  towers,  and 
four  additional  ones  at  the  four  comers.  From  all 
the  gates  proceeded  streets  running  in  straight  lines, 
each  street  being  nearly  fifteen  mUes  in  length,  fifty 
in  number,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
Other  minor  divisions  occurred,  and  the  whole  city 
contained  676  squares,  each  about  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  circumference.  Herodotus  appears  to  im- 
ply that  this  whole  space  was  covered  with  houses, 
which,  he  observes,  were  frequently  three  or  four  sto- 
ries high.  The  river  ran  through  the  city  from  north 
to  south,  and  on  each  side  was  a  quay  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  100  stadia  in 
length.  In  these  quays  were  gates  of  brass,  and  from 
each  of  them  steps  descending  into  the  river.  A 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river,  of  great  beauty 
and  admirable  contrivance,  a  furlong  in  length  and  80 
feet  in  breadth.  As  the  Euphrates  overflows  during 
the  summer  months,  through  the  melting  of  the  snows 


on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  two  canals  were  cat  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  waters  into  the  Tigris,  and  vast 
artificial  embankments  were  raised  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  On  the  western  side  of  the  city  an  immense 
lake,  forty  miles  square,  was  excavated  to  the  depth, 
according  to  Herodotus,  of  85  feet,  and  into  this  lake 
the  river  was  turned  till  the  work  was  completed.  At 
each  end  of  the  bridge  was  a  palace,  and  these  bad  a 
subterraneous  communication.  In  each  division  of  the 
town,  Herodotus  says,  there  was  a  fortress  or  strong- 
hold, consisting  in  tiie  one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in 
the  other  of  the  great  temple  of  Belus.  This  last  was 
a  species  of  pjrramid,  composed  of  eight  square  towers 
placed  one  above  the  other,  the  dimensions  of  the  base- 
ment tower  being  a  stade — or  above  200  yards — each 
way.  The  height  of  the  temple  is  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  A  winding  ascent,  which  passed  round 
all  the  towers,  led  to  the  summit,  on  which  was  placed 
a  spacious  ark  or  chapel,  containing  no  statue,  but  re- 
garded by  the  natives  as  the  habitation  of  the  god. 
The  temple  stood  in  a  sacred  precinct,  two  stades  (or 
400  yards)  square,  which  contained  two  altars  for  burnt- 
offerings  and  a  sacred  ark  or  chapel,  wherein  was  the 
golden  image  of  Bel. — Kitto;  Smith. 

According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  7  sq.),  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  city  was  a  little  under  42  mUes.  It  lay,  he 
says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  two  parts 
were  connected  together  by  a  stone  bridge  above  1000 
yards  long,  and  80  feet  broad,  of  the  kind  described  by 
Herodotus.  At  either  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  a 
royal  palace,  that  in  the  eastern  city  being  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  two.  tt  was  defended  by  a  triple 
enceintej  the  outermost  7  miles  round ;  the  second,  which 
was  circular,  4^  miles ;  and  the  third  2^  miles.  The 
height  of  the  second  or  middle  wall  was  800  feet,  and 
its  towers  were  420  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  inner- 
most circuit  was  even  greater  than  thb.  The  wsills 
of  both  the  second  and  the  third  enclosure  were  made 
of  colored  brick,  and  represented  hunting  scenes — ^the 
chase  of  the  leopard  and  the  lion — ^with  figures,  male 
and  female,  regarded  by  Ctesias  as  those  of  Ninns  and 
Semiramis.  The  other  palace  was  inferior  both  in  sice 
and  magnificence.  It  was  enclosed  within  a  ringle 
enceinie  3|  miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  rep- 
resentations of  hunting  and  battle  scenes,  as  well  as 
statues  in  bronze,  said  to  be  those  of  Ninus,  Semiramia, 
and  Jupiter  Belus.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not 
only  by  the  bridge,  but  by  a  tunnel  under  the  river. 
Ctesias*  account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  We  may  gather,  however,  that  he  rep- 
resented its  general  character  in  much  the  same  way 
as  Herodotus,  but  spoke  of  it  as  surmounted  by  three 
statues,  one  of  Bel,  40  feet  high,  another  of  Bhea,  and 
a  third  of  Juno  or  Beltis. — Smith. 

The  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  (v,  1)  of  the 
entrance  of  Alexander  into  Babylon  may  serve  to  en- 
liven the  narrative,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the 
impression  on  the  reader*s  mind  more  distinct.  '*  A 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants  of -Babylon  stood  on  the 
walls,  eager  to  catch  a  sight  of  their  new  monarch. 
Many  went  forth  to  meet  him.  Among  these,  Ba- 
gophanes,  keeper  of  the  citadel  and  of  the  royal  treas- 
ure, strewed  the  entire  way  before  the  king  with  flow- 
ers and  crowns ;  silver  altars  were  also  placed  on  both 
sides  of  the  road,  which  were  loaded  not  merely  with 
frankincense,  but  all  kinds  of  odoriferous  herbs.  He 
brought  with  him  for  Alexander  gifts  of  various  kiuds 
—flocks  of  sheep  and  horses ;  lions  also  and  panthers 
were  carried  before  him  in  their  dens.  The  ma^ 
came  next,  singing,  in  their  usual  manner,  their  an- 
cient hymns.  After  them  came  the  Chaldeans,  with 
their  musical  instruments,  who  are  not  only  the  proph- 
ets of  the  Babylonians,  but  their  artists.  The  first 
are  wont  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  kings ;  the  Chal- 
dsans  teach  the  motions  of  the  stars  and  tJie  periodic 
vicissitudes  of  the  times  and  seasons.  Then  followed, 
last  of  all,  the  Babylonian  knights,  whose  equipment* 
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as  -w«ll  ai  that  of  their  hones,  seemed  designed  more 
for  loxnrj  than  magnificence.  The  king,  Alexander, 
attended  by  armed  men,  having  ordered  the  crowd  of 
the  towns-peo|^e  to  proceed  in  the  rear  of  his  infantry', 
entered  the  city  in  a  chariot  and  repaired  to  the  pal- 
ace. The  next  da}'  he  carefully  surveyed  the  house- 
hold treasure  of  Darius,  and  all  his  money.  For  the 
rest,  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  its  age  tnmed  the  eyes 
not  only  of  the  king,  but  of  every  one,  on  itself^  and 
that  with  good  reason."  Within  a  brief  period  after 
this  Alexander  lay  a  corpse  in  the  palace. 

One  or  two  additional  facts  may  aid  in  conveying  a 
full  idea  of  this  great  and  magnificent  city.  When 
Cyrus  took  Babylon  by  turning  the  Euphrates  into  a 
neighboring  lake,  the  dwellers  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  were  not  for  some  time  aware  that  their  fellow- 
townsmen  who  were  near  the  walls  had  been  captured. 
This,  says  Herodotus  (i,  191),  was  owing  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  city,  and  to  tlie  circumstance  that  at  the 
time  the  inhabitants  were  engaged  in  carousals,  it  be- 
ing a  festive  occasion.  Nor,  according  to  Xenophon, 
did  the  citizens  of  the  opposite  quarter  learn  the  event 
till  three  hours  after  sunrise,  the  city  having  been 
taken  in  the  night.  Alexander  liad  to  employ  10,000 
men  during  two  months  to  remove  the  accumulated 
ruins  precipitated  by  order  of  Xerxes  nearly  200  years 
before.  From  the  fallen  towers  of  Babylon  have  aris- 
en not  only  all  the  present  cities  in  its  vicinity,  but 
others  wliich,  like  itself,  have  long  since  gone  down 
into  the  dust.  Since  the  days  of  Alexander,  four  cap- 
itals, at  least,  have  been  built  out  of  its  remains :  Se- 
leucia,  by  the  Greeks ;  Ctesiphon,  by  the  Parthians ; 
Al  Maidan,  by  the  Persians ;  and  Kufa,  by  the  ca- 
liphs; with  towns,  villages,  and  caravansaries  with- 
out number.  The  necessary  fragments  and  materials 
were  transported  along  the  rivers  and  the  canals. 

The  antiquity  of  the  canals  of  Babylonia  dates  ftom 
the  most  remote  periods  of  the  Chaldaso-Babylonian 
monarchy.  The  ancient  kings  of  Ass3rria  and  Baby- 
lonia well  understood  the  vidue  of  canals,  and  their 
empire  arose  upon  alluvial  plains,  amid  a  system  of  ir- 
rigation and  draining  which  spread  like  a  net-work 
over  the  land.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  specify  the 
Nahr  Malikah,  or  Royal  Canal,  the  origin  of  which  has 
been  referred  both  to  Nimrod  and  Cush.  Abvdenus, 
however,  attributes  it  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  From  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  suffi- 
cient breadth  and  depth  to  be  navigable  for  merchant 
vessels.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  some 
writers  have  considered  it  as  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  soil  around  Babylon  is  of  a  light, 
jielding  nature,  easily  wrought  for  canals  and  other 
purposes,  whether  of  art  or  war.  Cyrus,  therefore, 
would  find  no  great  difficulty  in  digging  a  trench  about 
the  city  sufficient  to  contain  the  waters  of  the  river 
(Cyrop.  vii).  Alexander  (Strabo,  xvi,  p.  510),  in  en- 
larging one  of  the  canals  and  forming  basins  for  his 
fleet,  laid  open  the  graves  of  many  buried  kings  and 
princes,  which  shows  how  readily  the  soil  yields  and 
gives  way  before  the  labors  of  man. 

The  new  palace  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was  pro- 
digious in  size  and  superb  in  embellishments.  Its 
outer  wall  embraced  six  miles;  within  that  circnm^ 
ference  were  two  other  embattled  walls,  besides  a 
great  tower.  Three  brazen  gates  led  into  the  grand 
area,  and  every  gate  of  consequence  throughout  the 
city  was  of  brass.  In  accordance  with  this  fact  are 
the  terms  which  Isaiah  (xlv,  1,  2)  employs  when,  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  promises  Cyrus  that  the  city 
should  fall  before  him :  ^*  I  will  open  before  him  the 
two-leaved  gates ;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  g^tes  of 
brass ;"  a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter 
when  Cyrus  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The 
palace  was  splendidly  decorated  with  statues  of  men 
and  animals,  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  fur- 
nished with  luxuries  of  all  kinds  brought  thither  from 
conquests  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  T^.    Its  great- 


est boast  were  the  hanging  gardens,  which  acquired 
even  from  Grecian  writers  the  appellation  of  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  They  are  attributed  to  the 
gallantry  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  constructed  them 
in  compliance  with  a  wish  of  his  queen  Amytis  to  pos- 
sess elevated  groves  such  as  she  had  enjoyed  on  the 
hills  around  her  native  Ecbatana.  Babylon  was  all 
flat ;  and  to  accomplish  so  extravagant  a  desire,  an 
artificial  mountain  was  reared,  400  feet  on  each  side, 
while  terraces  one  above  another  rose  to  a  height  that 
overtopped  the  walls  of  the  city,  that  is,  above  800 
feet  in  elevation.  The  ascent  from  terrace  to  terrace 
was  made  by  corresponding  fiights  of  steps,  while  the 
terraces  themselves  were  reared  to  their  various  stages 
on  ranges  of  regular  piers,  which,  forming  a  kind  of 
vaulting,  rose  in  succession  one  over  the  other  to  the 
required  height  of  each  terrace,  the  whole  being  bound 
together  by  a  wall  of  22  feet  in  thickness.  The  level 
of  each  terrace  or  garden  was  then  formed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  top  of  the  piers  was  first  laid  over 
with  flat  stones,  16  feet  in  length  and  4  feet  in  width ; 
on  these  stones  were  spread  beds  of  matting,  then  a 
thick  layer  of  bitumen ;  after  which  came  two  courses 
of  bricics,  which  were  covered  with  sheets  of  solid  lead. 
The  earth  was  heaped  on  this  platform ;  and  in  order 
to  admit  the  roots  of  large  trees,  prodigious  hollow 
piers  were  built  and  filled  with  mould.  From  the 
Euphrates,  which  flowed  close  to  the  foundation,  water 
was  drawn  up  by  machinery.  The  whole,  says  Q. 
Curtius  (v,  5),  had,  to  those  who  saw  it  from  a  dis- 
tance, the  appearance  of  woods  overhanging  moun- 
tains. Such  was  the  completion  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
work,  when  he  found  himself  at  rest  in  bis  house,  and 
flourished  in  his  palace.  The  king  spoke  and  said, 
"  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the 
house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my  power  and 
the  honor  of  my  majesty"  (Dan.  iv),  a  picture  which 
is  amply  Justified  by  the  descriptions  of  heathen  writ- 
ers. Nowhere  could  the  king  have  taken  so  compre- 
hensive a  view  of  the  city  he  had  so  magnificently 
constructed  and  adorned  as  when  walking  on  the  high- 
est terrace  of  the  gardens  of  his  palace. 

Babylon,  as  the  centre  of  a  great  kingdom,  was  the 
seat  of  boundless  luxury,  and  its  inhabitants  were  no- 
torious for  their  addiction  to  self-indulgence  and  ef- 
feminacy. Q.  Curtius  (v,  1)  asserts  that  "nothing 
could  be  more  corrupt  than  its  morals,  nothing  more 
fitted  to  excite  and  allure  to  immoderate  plessures. 
The  rites  of  hospitality  were  polluted  by  the  grossest 
and  most  shameless  lusts.  Money  dissolved  every 
tie,  whether  of  kindred,  respect,  or  esteem.  The 
Babylonians  were  very  greatly  given  to  wine  and  the 
enjoyments  which  accompany  inebriety.  Women  were 
present  at  their  convivialities,  first  with  some  degree 
of  propriety,  but,  growing  worse  and  worse  by  de- 
grees, they  ended  by  throwing  off  at  once  their  modes- 
ty and  their  clothing."  Once  in  her  life,  according  to 
Herodotus  (i,  199),  every  native  female  was  obliged  to 
visit  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  the  Babylonian  Astarte 
(q.  V.)  or  Venus,  and  there  receive  the  embraces  of 
the  first  stranger  who  threw  a  piece  of  money  into  her 
lap ;  an  abominable  custom,  that  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Baruch  vi,  43)  and  by  Strabo  (vi,  1058). 
On  the  ground  of  their  awful  wickedness,  the  Baby- 
lonians were  threatened  with  condign  punishment, 
through  the  mouths  of  the  prophets ;  and  the  tyranny 
with  which  the  rulers  of  the  city  exercised  their  sway 
was  not  without  a  decided  effect  in  bringing  on  them 
the  terrific  consequences  of  the  Divine  vengeance. 
Nor  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  is  there  any  thing 
to  be  found  approaching  to  the  sublimity,  force,  and 
terror  with  which  Isaiah  and  others 
painftil  subject  (Isa.  xiv.  11;  xlvii,  1;  /^ 
Dan.  v,  1).  Babylon  even  stands,  therr 
New  Test.  (Rev.  xvii,  5)  as  the  type  of  the 
less  profligacy  and  idolatry. — Kitto. 

5.  Inpestiffoiion  of  the  ancteni  Tcpogro 
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unEiibig  tha  tmlli  of  1 
coavenientlj  comniCDCt  from  tbe  outer  circuit  of  tbe 
town.  All  tfas  Bucinit  writer*  tppor  to  &grH  in  th« 
bet  of  ■  diifict  of  vut  >ii«,  iDorc  or  leu  inhabited, 
luviog  bMD  eacloMd  within  loftj  walla,  and  luclnded 
under  th«  nune  of  Bahjlon.  With  reepcct  lo  ti»  ex- 
act extent  of  tha  circuit  tbey  differ.  The  eaUmate  of 
Herodotoi  and  of  Plinf  (/f.  X.  vi,  26)  is  180  atadn, 
of  Strain  (ivi,  I,  C)  385,  of  Q.  Cnrtiai  (t,  1,  SE)  868, 
of  Clitarchoi  (ap.  Diod.  Kc.  ii,  T)  865,  and  of  Cteaiai 
(ap.  cund.)  360  ItodeB.  It  is  evident  thU  ben  we 
have  merel;  the  moderate  variatioos  to  be  expected  in 
Independent  meaaarementi,  except  In  the  finit  of  the 
nambers.  Setting  thii  aside,  the  difference  between 
the  gTe«Ie«t  and  the  leait  of  tbe  eithiiateB  is  little 
more  than  one  half  per  cent.  With  this  near  agree- 
ment on  the  put  of  so  nuDj  anthon,  it  is  the  more 
surprising  thut  in  the  remaining  case  we  shoald  find 
thegreat  difference  of  ODB  third  more, or 33t  percent. 
Perhaps  the  tme  explanation  la  that  Heiodotns  apoke 
of  the  otder  wall,  which  conld  be  traced  in  hu  time, 
while  the  later  writers,  who  never  epeak  of  an  inner 
and  an  onter  barrier,  give  the  measurement  of  Herodo- 
tns's  Mitn-  wall,  wUch  nuf  have  alone  remained  in 
their  day.  This  la  the  o[Hnion  o(M.  Oppert,  who  even 
believea  that  be  baa  found  traces  of  both  endomrea, 
showing  them  to  have  been  really  of  tbe  aize  ascribed 
to  them.  This  conclusion  ia  at  present  dispated,  and 
it  is  the  more  genenl  belief  of  those  who  have  exam- 
ined the  mins  with  attention  that  no  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  walli  are  to  be  fonad,  or,  at  least,  that  none 
have  as  j-et  been  discovered.  Still  it  is  impoe«iblB  to 
donbt  that  a  line  of  wall  inclosing  an  enonnous  ares 
originally  existed.  The  testimony  to  this  effect  is  too 
strong  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  diaappearsuce  of  tbe 
wall  is  eaailj  accounted  for,  either  by  the  constant 
quarrj-ing,  which  would  nalorally  have  ctnnmenced 
with  it  (iUch,  Fird  Mem.  p.  U),  or  by  the  subsidence 
of  tbe  bulwark  into  tbe  moatfroin  whlcblt  was  raised. 
Taking  the  loweat  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  cir- 
cuit, we  ahall  have  fbr  the  space  within  the  rampart  an 
area  of  above  100  sqnare  miles — nearly  five  times  the 
^ze  of  London.  It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space 
cannot  have  been  entirely  covered  with  honses.  Dio- 
dorua  confesses  (il,  S,  adjm.)  that  bnt  a  small  part  of 
the  enclosure  was  Inhabited  in  his  own  day,  and  Q. 
Curtius  (v,  i,  3T)  says  that  as  much  aa  nine  tenths  con- 
sisted, even  in  the  most  fioarishing  times,  of  gardens, 
parks,  paradises,  fields,  and  orchards. 

With  regard  to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  walls 
there  ia  nearly  as  much  diiletence  ofstatementas  with 
regard  lo  thetr  extent.  HenidotuB  makes  tbe  bei^t 
SOO  royal  cubits,  or  SST^  feet ;  Ctesias,  60  Ikthoras,  or 
800  feet;  Pliny  and  Solinus,  200  royal  feet ;  Strabo,  SO 
cubits,  or  75  feet.  Here  there  is  less  appearance  of  in- 
dependent meaBurements  than  in  the  estimates  of 
lenRtb.  The  two  original  statements  seem  to  be  those 
of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  which  only  differ  accidental- 
ly, the  latter  having  omitted  to  notice  that  the  royal 
scale  was  used.  The  later  writers  do  not  possess  tresh 
data ;  they  merely  soften  down  what  seems  to  them  an 
exaggeration — Pliny  and  Solious  changing  the  cubits 
of  Herodotus  into  feet,  and  Strabo  the  fathoms  of  Cte- 
sias into  cubits.  We  are  forced,  then,  lo  fall  back  on 
the  earlier  autboricics,  who  an  also  the  only  eye-wil- 
nesses;  and,  surprising  as  it  seems,  perhaps  we  must 
believe  the  statement  that  the  vast  enclosed  space 
above  mentioned  was  snrronnded  by  walls  which  have 
well  been  termed  "  artificial  monntains,"  being  nearly 
the  height  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  (iwe  Grote's  Grrrct, 
m,a97i  and,  on  the  other  side.  Mure'sjW.  n/Cfww, 
Iv,  MS).  The  ruined  wall  of  Nineveb  was,  it  must  be 
remembered,  in  Xenophoo's  time,  150  feet  high  (^noi. 
ill,  i,  10),  and  another  wall  which  he  passed  in  Heso- 
poUmia  was  100  feet  (A.  li,  4, 12). 

The  estimates  lor  the  thickness  of  the  wall  are  tbe 
IbUowing :  Herodotus,  50  loyal  cubits,  or  Dearly  89 
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ttA ;  Pliny  and  Solinos,  50  royal,  or  about  tO  common 
feet ;  and  Stnbo,  B2  feet.  Here  again  Plhiy  and  So- 
linus  have  merely  softened  down  Hendotaa ;  Strabo, 
however,  haa  a  new  number.  Tbia  may  belong  prop- 
erly lo  the  inner  wall,  which,  Herodotna  remarka  (i, 
181),  was  of  less  thickness  than  tbe  onler. 

According  to  Ctesias,  the  wall  was  stnngtlwiMd 
with  !oO  towcn,  irrei;ularly  disposed,  to  guard  the 
weakest  parts  (Diod.  Sic.  ii,  7) ;  and,  according  to  He- 
rodotus, it  was  pierced  with  a  handred  gntes,  which 
were  made  of  brass,  with  braien  lintels  and  side-posts 
(i,  179).  The  gates  and  walls  are  alike  mentiDBed  In 
Scriptore,  the  height  of  tbe  one  and  the  breadth  rf  tbe 
other  being  apedally  uodoed  (Jer.  li,  58 ;  coup.  I,  15, 
and  li,  53). 

Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  banks 
of  the  river,  as  it  flowed  through  the  city,  were  on  each 
Mde  ornamented  with  quays.  The  stream  has  proba- 
bly often  changed  its  conne  since  the  time  of  Baby- 
lonUn  greatness,  bnt  some  remains  of  a  qnay  or  em- 
bankment on  the  eastam  side  of  the  atreani  atill 
exist,  Dpon  the  bricks  of  which  ia  read  the  name  of 
the  last  king.  The  two  writers  also  agree  aa  to  the 
existence  of  a  bridge,  and  describe  It  very  almilarty. 
Perhape  a  remarkable  monnd  which  internf4s  tbe 
long  flat  valley — evidently  tbe  ancient  course  of  tbe 
river — closing  in  the  principal  ruins  on  the  west,  may 
be  a  trace  of  this  structure. 

6.  Praait  Character  and  Extent  of  ike  Suitu  of 
Soeyba.—The  locality  sod  principal  structures  ofthLi 
once  famous  city  are  now  almost  universally  admitted 
to  be  Indicated  by  the  remarkable  remains  near  tha 
modern  village  of  Hiliah,  which  lies  on  tbe  W.  bank  of 
tbe  Euphrates,  about  50  miles  directly  S.  of  Bajfdad. 


Flanof  partaf  tbeRoinsoftlibylcihanthecuieTD  tank  oi 

Abont  five  miles  above  Hillah,  on  the  opposite  hank 
oftheEapfarates,  occur  a  series  of  artiflcial  mounds  of 
enormous  else,  which  have  been  recognised  In  all  agea 
as  probably  indicating;  tbe  site  of  the  capital  ofsonth- 
em  Mesopotamia.  They  consist  chiefly  of  three  great 
masses  of  buildinE— the  high  pile  of  unbaked  brick- 
work called  by  Rlcb  "  Mujemit,"  but  which  is  known 
to  the  Arabs  as  "IlabU;"  the  building  denominated 
tbe  "£a>r"  or  palace;  and  a  lofty  mound  upon  which 
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•Undi  tha  modern  tomb  of  AmrOH  Slm-Alb  (Loflni's 
Cluitia,  p.  17).  Buide*  then  principU  muMi  the 
moat  remukibls  ftatons  ftn  two  p*nillel  lines  al 
nmput  bonndiog  tb«  chief  roina  on  the  eut,  aome 
BimiUr  but  inferior  remAini  on  tha  north  uid  west,  an 
ambankment  along  tha  river  aide,  a  remarknblo  iio- 
Utad  buip  in  the  middle  of  >  long  Tslle7,  whicb  aeemi 
to  have  been  the  ancient  bed  of  the  itream,  and  two 
long  lines  armnpait,  meeting  at  a  right  angle,  and 
with  the  liver  forming  an  irregnUr  triangle,  within 
which  aU  the  inina  on  thii  aide  (except  Babil)  are 
aocloaed.  On  the  waat,  or  right  bank,  the  ren 
are  very  alight  and  scant/.  Ther«  la  the  appearance 
ofanencloiBre,  andofa  building  of  moderate  aizew'  ' 
in  it,  nearly  opposite  the  great  mound  of  Amron, 
othgrwiae,  nnleas  at  a  long  dittance  f>om  the  atrei 
thia  aide  of  the  Enpbrates  is  absolutely  bare  of  mi 
(Sea  Bawlinaon'i  SeratHut,  ii,  473). 
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Scattered  over  the  country  on  both  aide*  of  the  Ea< 
phratea,  and  reducible  to  no  regular  plan,  are  a  num- 
ber ot  remarkable  moonds,  oanally  atandlng  single, 
which  are  pUloly  of  tbe  aame  date  with  the  great 
mass  of  raina  npon  the  river  bank.  Of  these  by  far 
the  moat  striking  la  tbe  vast  ruin  called  the  Bin 
yitnnid,  which  many  regard  aa  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
situated  about  aii  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Hillab,  and 
almost  tbst  distance  ^m  the  Euphrates  at  the  near- 
est point.  This  is  a  pyramidical  moand,  crowned  ap- 
parently by  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  rising  to  the  height 
of  1&3}  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  In  dr- 
cnrnference  somewhat  more  than  2000  feet.  See  Ba- 
BEi.(TowEa  or).  There  is  considerable  reason  to  be- 
lieve from  tha  inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot,  and 
ftom  other  documents  of  the  time  of  Nebachadoeizar, 
that  it  marks  the  site  of  Bonippa,  and  may  thus  have 
been  beyond  tha  limits  of  Babylon  (Beros.  Fr.  14). 


7.  MatifaxOion  of  Sila — On  comparing  the  exlat- 
Ing  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writera,  the 
great  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the  position  of  the 
remaina  almeat  eicluaiTely  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  All  the  old  accounts  agree  in  representing  the 
Bnphratea  as  running  through  the  town,  and  the  prin- 
cipal  bnildinga  as  placed  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
atrwun.  In  explanation  of  thia  ditGcnlty,  it  has  been 
nrged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  tha  Eupbrutea,  having  a 
tendency  to  run  off  to  the  tight,  haa  obliterated  all 
trace  of  the  hnildlngi  in  this  direction  (Layard'a  ffin. 
and  Bab.  p.  420) ;  on  the  other,  that,  by  a  due  exten- 


aian  of  the  area  of  Babylon,  It  may  be  n 
tbe  Birs  Nimrud,  and  that  thus  the  chief  existing  re- 
maina will  really  lie  on  tbe  opposite  banks  of  tbe  river 
(Rich,  S«amd  iftmmr,  p.  32 ;  Ker  Porter,  Trtnth,  ii, 
3B3).     But  the  identification  of  the  BIrs  with  Bor^ppa 
seems  to  interfere  with  this  latter  theory ;  while  the 
former  Is  unsatitfdctori',  since  we  can  acarcely  suppoae 
the  abrasion  of  the  river  to  have  entirely  removed  all 
trace  of  sncb  gigantic  buildings  as  those  which  the  ao- 
cient  writers  describe.      Ferhape  the  moat  probable 
solotion  is  to  be  found  in  the  hot  that  a  large  canal 
(called  Shtbil)  intervened  in  ancient  times  between 
tile  iTiwr  mound  and 
tbe  rain  now  called 
Babil,  which  may  ea- 
sily have  been   con- 
.-  founded  by  Herodotoa 

"■»  -  with  the  main  stream. 

This  would  have  had 
tha  two  principal  buil- 
dings upon  oppodte 
sides :  while  the  real 
river,  which  ran  down 
the  long  valley  to  the 


also  h  Bve  se  parated  (as 

Ctesias    related)    be- 

greator  and 


If 


View  ef  BaUl  fiwn  Ih*  West. 


cepted  aa  probable,  we 
may  identify  the  prin- 
cipal ruins  aa  follows : 
1.  The  great  monnd 
of  BabU  will  be  the 
ancient  temple  of  Be- 
lus.     It  is  an  oblong 
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tba  old  paUce  pUt- 

bin  tbow  at  Ninp- 
Teb,  Sou,  and  elM- 
wherd),  upon  which 
■n  still  ■tanding  cur- 
tain portiong  of  Um 


man,  compased  chieflf 
llie  plain  to  the  heigbt 
In  lea^h  aboat  200,  a 
This  olilong  ihape  ia  ci 
templc-tOKCn  or  Low- 
er Babylonia,  which 
■eem  to  have  had  nsBT- 
ly  the  simg  propor- 
tiona.  It  «as  ori){l- 
Dally  coated  with  fine 
burnt  brick  laid  in  an 
excellent  mortar,  ■> 
waa  proved  by  Mr. 
Layard  (A'n.  aid  Bat. 
p.  4S!) ;  and  waa,  no 
doubt,  built  In  itages, 
moat  of  which  have 
crumbled  dawn,  hut 
which  may  Mill  be  In 
put  concealed  under 
the  mbblah.  Tba  M 
■tatement  of  Beroani  \ 
{Fropm.  14),  that  it 
waa  rebuilt  by  Nebn- 
chadneiisr,  is  con> 
flnmdbytbelkctthat 
allthelDicrlbedbTiclu 
which  have  been  found 
in  It  bear  the  name  of 
that  king.  It  form- 
ad  the  tower  of  the 
temple,  and 
mounted  by  a  chapel ; 
bat  the  main  ahrlne, 
tbeallansandnod 
the  reiideneai  ol 

foot,  Id  a  sacred  pre- 
dncL  !.  The  moand 
oftbeKasrwillmarfc 
tha  tile  of  the  great 
palace  of  Nabuchad- 
neziar.  It  is  an  Irreg' 
ular  iqiuire  of  about 
TOO  yarda  each  way, 
ud  may  be  regarded  . 
M  chieHy  formed  of 


of  unbaked  brick,  rialng  from 
*  HO  feet,  flattiih  at  the  top, 
in  breadth  about  140  yardi. 


which  the  name  of 
"Xoir"  or  "  palace" 
especially    atlaehea. 
,:  The  walls  are  com- 
"   posed  of  burnt  bricks, 
'.■  of  a  pele  yellow  col- 
4  or,  and  of  excellent 
^j   quality,    bound    to- 
^   gelhar  by  a  fine  lime 
-'   cement,  and  atamptd 
■.:  with  tha  name  and 
,    titles   of  Mebnchad- 
neiiar.     Tbey  con- 
y  tain  traces  of  archl- 
,"■:   teclnral  ornament — 
^    piers,  buttreaaee,  pi- 
ths robbith  at  their 
baae  have  tiean  found 

^^_ alab*    inscribed    by 

'"'  NebachadneitaT,and 

containing  en  ac- 
connt  of  the  boildhig  of  the  edifice,  as  well  as  a  few 
sculptured  fiagmeuts,  and  many  pieces  of  enamelled 
brick  of  brilliant  hues.  OnlheselastportiDnBof  Itgiires 
are  traceable,  recalling  the  statements  of  Ctesias  (ap. 
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Diodor.  8ic&1.)  that  the  brick  walls  of  the  palace  were 
colored,  and  repreflented  hunting-scenes.  No  plan  of 
the  palace  is  to  be  made  out  from  the  existing  re- 
mains, which  are  tossed  in  apparent  conflision  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  mound.  S.  The  mound  of  ^mnm 
is  thouf;bt  by  M.  Oppert  to  represent  the  **  banging 
gardens"  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but  this  conjecture  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  vciy  happy  one.  The  mound  is  com- 
posed of  poorer  materials  than  the  edifices  of  tliat 
prince,  and  has  furnished  no  bricks  containing  his 
name.  Again,  it  is  far  too  large  for  the  hanging  gar- 
dens, which  are  said  to  have  been  only  400  feet  each 
way.  The  Amran  mound  is  described  by  Rich  as  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  1100  yards  long  by  800  broad, 
and  by  Ker  Porter  as  a  triangle,  the  sides  of  which  are 
respectively  1400, 1100,  and  860  feet.  Its  dimensions 
therefore,  very  greatly  exceed  those  of  the  curious 
structure  with  which  it  has  been  identified.  Most 
probably  it  represents  the  ancient  palace,  coeval  with 
Babylon  itself,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  speaks  in  his 
inscriptions  as  adjoining  his  own  more  magnificent 
residence.  It  is  the  only  part  of  the  ruins  from  which 
briclcs  have  been  derived  containing  the  names  of  kings 
earlier  than  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  be  considered  the  most  ancient  of  the  existing  re- 
mains. 4.  The  ruins  near  each  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
together  with  all  the  other  remains  on  the  west  bank, 
may  be  considered  to  represent  the  lesser  palace  of 
Ctesias,  which  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
greater  by  a  bridge  across  the  river,  as  well  as  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  channel  of  the  stream  (!).  The  old 
course  of  the  Euphrates  seems  to  have  been  a  little  east 
of  the  present  one,  passing  between  the  two  parallel 
ridges  near  it  at  the  bend  in  the  middle,  and  then 
closely  skirting  the  mound  of  Amran,  so  as  to  have 
both  the  ruins  just  named  upon  its  riglit  bank.  These 
ruins  are  of  the  same  date  and  style.  The  bricks  of 
that  on  the  east  bank  bear  the  name  of  Neriglissar ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ruin,  together 
with  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  are  the 
remains  of  a  palace  built  by  him.  Perhaps  (as  already 
remarked)  the  little  mound  immediately  south  of  this 
point,  near  the  east  bank,  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient bridge.  5.  The  two  long  parallel  lines  of  em- 
bankment on  the  isast,  which  form  so  striking  a  feature 
in  the  remains  as  represented  by  Porter  and  Rich,  but 
which  are  ignored  b}'  M.  Oppert,  may  either  be  the 
lines  of  an  outer  and  inner  enclosure,  of  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace,  or  they 
may  represent  the  embankments  of  an  enormous  reser- 
voir, which  is  often  mentioned  by  that  monarch  as  ad- 
Joining  Ills  palace  toward  the  east.  6.  The  southern- 
most embankment,  near  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  is 
composed  of  bricks  marked  with  the  name  of  Labyne- 
tas  or  NabunUj  and  is  undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the 
work  which  Berosus  ascribes  to  the  last  king  (Froffm, 
14) — Smith. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  foregoing 
scheme  of  identification  (wh^ch  is  that  proposed  by 
Rawlinson,  fferododUy  ii,  Essay  iv)  involves  the  improb- 
able supposition  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
authorities  concerning  the  course  of  the  Euphrates 
through  the  middle  of  the  city ;  it  seems  also  unduly 
to  restrict  the  ancient  limits,  and  thus  excludes  the 
Sirs  Nimrud;  and  it  afiTords  no  explanation  of  the  re- 
marlcable  line  of  mounds  meeting  in  a  right  angle  on 
the  east  of  the  ruins,  and  most  naturally  thought  by 
nearly  all  topographers  (Rich,  Ker  Porter,  Flandin, 
Layard,  and  Fergusson)  to  have  lieen  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  city  wall.  Nor  does  it  altogether  agree 
with  tha  recent  conjectural  restoration  of  the  royal  res- 
idence at  Babylon  on  the  lx)ld  plan  of  M.  Oppert  (in 
the  AUa8  accompanying  his  ExpidUUm  en  Metopotamie, 
Par.  1858),  who  supposes  the  extant  remains  opposite 
Hillah  to  be  those  alone  of  the  palace,  with  its  accom- 
panying structures,  and  gardens,  and  enclosing  walls, 
tho  double  line  of  city  walls  being  of  much  larger  ex- 


tent He  appears,  however,  to  have  disregarded  many 
details  of  the  modem  as  well  as  ancient  indication  In 
his  identification  (see  Rawlinson,  tU  sup.  p.  487  sq.). 
Perhaps  it  will  yet  appear  that,  while  Rawlinson's  lo- 
cations (as  above)  are  correct  so  fiir  as  concerns  the 
royal  buildings  themselves,  the  chart  of  Oppert  (given, 
above)  truly  represents  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city ; 
and  that  the  palace,  with  its  appendages,  was  enclosed 
in  an  interior  quadrangle,  which  the  river  likewise  di- 
vided diagonally,  its  eastern  half  corresponding  to  the 
triangle  embracing  the  modem  ruins  here  described. 

The  most  remarkable  fiict  connected  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  Babylon  is  the  poorness  of  the  material 
with  which  such  wonderful  results  were  produced. 
The  whole  country,  being  alluvial,  was  entirely  desti- 
tute of  stone,  and  even  wood  was  scarce  and  of  bad 
quality,  being  only  yielded  by  the  palm-groves  which 
fring^  the  courses  of  the  canals  and  rivers.  In  de- 
ikult  of  these,  the  ordinary  materials  for  building,  re- 
course was  hiEui  to  the  soil  of  the  country — in  many 
parts  an  excellent  clay — and  with  bricks  made  from 
this,  either  sun-dried  or  baked,  the  vast  structures 
were  raised  which,  when  they  stood  in  their  integrity, 
provoked  comparison  with  the  p^nramids  of  Egypt,  and 
which,  even  in  their  decay,  excite  the  astonishment  of 
the  traveller.  A  modem  writer  has  noticed,  as  the 
trae  secret  of  the  extraordinary'  results  produced,  *^  the 
unbounded  command  of  naked  human  strength"  which 
the  Babylonian  monarchs  had  at  their  disposal  (Grote's 
Hisi,  of  Greece^  ii,  401);  but  this  alone  will  not  ac^ 
count  for  the  phenomena ;  and  we  must  give  the  Baby- 
lonians credit  for  »  genius  and  a  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion rarely  surpassed,  which  led  them  to  employ  the 
labor  whereof  they  had  the  command  in  works  of  so 
imposing  a  character.  With  only  **  brick  for  stone," 
and  at  first  only  "  slime  C^^)  for  mortar"  (Gen.  xi, 
8),  they  constracted  edifices  of  so  vast  a  size  that  they 
still  remain  at  the  present  day  among  the  most  enor^ 
mous  ruins  in  the  world,  impressing  the  beholder  at 
once  with  awe  and  admiration. — Smith. 

8.  LUercUure. — For  the  descriptive  portions,  Rich's 
Two  Afemoin  on  Babjfhn ;  Ker  Porter's  TravdSj  ii,  288 
sq. ;  Layard's  Nineveh  aad  BcthifUm^  ch.  xxii ;  Fresnel's 
Two  Letten  to  M.  Mokl,  in  the  Journal  AmtHqfte,  June 
and  July,  1853;  Loftns's  Chaldtea,  ch.  ii;  Olivier, 
VoyageSf  ii,  486  sq. ;  Maurice,  Ohterv,  on  the  Jiuinf  of 
Bab,  (Lond.  1816);  Wellsted,  Traveia  (Lond.  1888); 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  xi,  865  sq. ;  Mannert,  Geoffrapkie^ 
VI,  i,  408  sq.;  Ainsworth's  Reaearches  (Lond.  1838); 
Chesney,  Euphrates  Etped.  (Ix>nd.  1850);  Bucking- 
ham, Tiw9,inMetopotaimia (Lond.  1B2S);  Mignan,  Trav, 
in  Chaldaa  (Lond.  1829);  Eraser,  Trfwels  m  KwdiUan 
(Lond.  1840).  On  the  identification  of  the  ruins  with 
ancient  sites,  compare  Rawlinson's  Herodmttu^  vol.  ii, 
Essay  iv;  Oppert's  Map$  and  Plane  (Paris,  1858); 
Rennell's  Essay  in  Rich's  Babylon  and  Peraepolis  (Lond. 
1889);  Jour,  Bogal  AtiaJtie  Soe,  (Lond.  1855),  xv,  pt. 
2.  On  the  architecture,  Hirt,  Geech,  d,  Baukunat,  i, 
145  sq. ;  Fergusson,  Palacn  of  Nineveh  and  PerstpoHt 
(Lond.  1851).  On  the  religion,  language,  arts,  and 
customs,  MOnter,  Bel.  d,  Babylon,  (Copenh.  1829); 
Mailer,  Artkaol,  p.  283  sq. ;  BOtticher,  Vaeengemalda^  i, 
105  sq. ;  Heine,  De  BcAyfon.  muUer,  in  lemplo  Venerie, 
in  the  Commeni.  Soc.  Cotting.  xvi,  32  sq. ;  Bertholdt, 
Ueb.  d,  Maffter-Inttiita,  in  his  die  Exc.  m  Dan. ;  Wahl, 
Geach.  d.  morg.  Spr.ich.  p.  570  sq. ;  Jahn,  Eimkk,  i,  284 ; 
Grotefend,  in  the  ZeUwdvr.f,  d,  Kunde  d.  Aforgenl,  i,  212 
sq. ;  ii,  171  sq. ;  iii,  179  sq. ;  Rawlinson,  Cuneiform  /f»- 
acr^^tiona  (Lond.  1850) ;  Jour,  Sac,  Lit,  Jan.  1859.  See 
Ba^tlonia. 

2.  Another  Babylon  lay  in  Egypt,  south  of  HeUop- 
olis,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile  (Strabo, 
it  was  founded  by  Babylonians,  who  had  emif** 
Egjlit  during  the  civil  commotions  betweer 
empires  (Diod.  Sic.  i,  56;  Josephus,  Ani. 
Its  ruins  are  descrilied  by  Hartmann  (,Er 
Africa,  1926),  Prokesch  {Erinnerwgenj  i,  &• 
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Champollion  (VEgypUy  ii,  8S).     It  is  now  called  Bo- 
hoid  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Clou.  Geogr,  s.  v.). 

3.  The  Babylon  in  1  Pet.  t,  18,  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  Rome,  but  by  others  (in  accordance  with  a  tradi- 
tion  of  the  Coptic  Christians)  to  be  the  above  place  in 
Egypt.  Baronius  contradicts  this  last  assertion  by 
saying  there  is  no  mention  of  a  Biskcp  of  Babylon  till 
600  years  after  Peter's  time,  under  Justin  the  Younger 
(see' also  Bertholdt,  EM.  vi,  8063;  Steiger,  Br.  Pet. 
p.  21  sq.).  There  is  no  good  reason  for  supposing  any 
other  than  ancient  Babylon  to  be  here  meant,  since  it 
is  known  that  this  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Jews 
down  to  the  Christian  era  (Gesen.  Jeta.  i,  470.  Com- 
pare Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  79,  80;  Davidson,  Ifitrod.  to 
N,  T.  ill,  866.    See  Peter  (Epistxjcs  of). 

4.  In  the  Apocalypse  (xiv,  8;  xvi,  19;  xvii,  5; 
xviii,  2)  Babylon  stands  for  Rome,  symbolizing  hea- 
thenism :  "  Babylon  is  fallen,  that  great  cit}",  because 
she  made  all  nations  drink'  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath 
of  her  fornication."  This  reference  appears  to  have 
been  derived  fh)m  the  practice  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
accustomed  to  designate  Rome,  which  they  hated,  by 
the  opprobrious  and  not  inappropriate  name  of  Baby- 
lon (Schdttgen,  Hin'.  Hebr.  i,  1126).  The  literal  Baby- 
Ion  was  the  beginner  and  supporter  of  tyranny  and 
idolatry ;  first  by  Nimrod  or  Ninus,  and  afterward  ly 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and  therefore,  in  Isa.  xlvii,  12,  she 
Ss  accused  of  magical  enchantments  fh>m  her  3'outh  or 
infancy,  i.  e.  from  her  very  first  origin  as  a  city  or  na- 
tion. "This  city  and  its  whole  empire  were  taken  by 
the  Persians  under  Cyrus ;  the  Persians  were  subdued 
by  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Macedonians  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  so  that  Borne  succeeded  to  Ike  power  of  Old  BaJbtf- 
Ion.  And  it  was  her  method  to  adept  the  worship  of  tbo 
false  deities  she  had  conquered ;  so  that  by  her  own 
acts  she  became  the  heirest  crndstweeuor  of  all  the  Baby- 
lonian idolatry,  and  of  all  that  was  introduced  into  it 
by  the  intermediate  successors  of  Babylon,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  the  idolatry  of  the  earth.     See  Re  VEUi- 

TIOK. 

Further,  that  Babylon  is  Rome  is  evident  from  the 
explanation  given  by  the  angel  in  Rev.  xvii,  18,  where 
it  is  expressly  said  to  be  **  that  great  dty  which  ruleth 
over  the  kings  of  the  earth ;"  no  other  city  but  Rome 
being  in  the  exercise  of  such  power  at  the  time  when 
the  vision  was  seen.  That  Constantinople  is  not 
meant  by  Babylon  is  plain  also  ftom  what  Mode  has 
stated  (  Works,  p.  922) :  '*  The  seven  heads  of  the  beast 
(says  he)  are  by  the  angel  made  a  double  type,  both 
of  the  seven  hills  where  the  woman  sitteth,  and  of  the 
seven  sovereignHes  with  which  in  a  successive  order  the 
beast  should  reign.  This  is  a  pair  of  fetters  to  tie 
both  beast  and  whore  to  Western  Jiome."  Rome  or 
Mystic  Babylon  (says  the  same  author,  p.  484)  is  call- 
ed the  "  Great  City,"  not  from  any  reference  to  its  ex- 
tent, but  because  it  was  the  queen  of  other  citiea.  See 
Bomb. 

Babylonia  (BaPvXuvia),  a  name  for  the  southern 
portion  of  Mesopotamia,  constituting  the  region  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  chief  city.  The  latter  name 
alone  is  occasionally  used  in  Scripture  for  the  entire 
region ;  but  its  most  usual  designation  is  Chaldaa 
(q.  v.).  The  Chaldssans  proper,  or  Chasdm,  however, 
were  probably  originally  from  the  mountainous  region 
farther  north,  now  occupied  by  the  Kurds  (with  which 
name,  indeed,  many  find  an  etymological  connection ; 
see  Golius,  ad  Alfrag.  p.  17 ;  Rddiger,  in  the  ZeUsehr. 
/.  d.  Kunde  d.  Morgenl.  iii,  8),  a  portion  of  whom  un- 
der the  A883rnan  sway  may  have  migrated  into  Meso- 
potamia (see  Isa,  xxiii,  13),  and  thus  eventually  be- 
came masters  of  the  rich  plain  of  Shinar  (see  Vitringa, 
ad  Jeta.  i,  412  sq. ;  Gesenius,  art.  Chaldder^  in  Ench 
and  Gruber's  Encyd.).  The  original  inhabiUnts  nev- 
ertheless appear  to  have  been  of  the  Shemitic  family 
(see  Adelung,  Miihridat.  i,  814  sq. ;  Olshausen,  Emend, 
sum  il.  r.  p.  41  sq.) ;  and  their  language  belonged  to 
the  class  of  tongues  spoken  by  that  race,  particularly 


to  the  Aramaic  branch,  and  was  indeed  a  dialect  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  is  now  called  the  Chaldee.  See 
Aramjean  Lamouaoe;  Cuneiform  iMscRiPnoNS. 
The  two  words.  Babylonia  and  Chaldiea,  were,  how- 
ever, sometimes  used  in  another  signification ;  Baby- 
lonia, as  containing  in  an  extended  sense  Assyria  also 
and  Mesopotamia,  nearly  all  the  countries  which  As- 
syria in  its  widest  meaning  embraced ;  while  Chald«a 
indicated,  in  a  narrower  signification,  the  south-wert- 
em  part  of  Babylonia  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Babylon  (Strabo,  xvi ;  Ptol.).  In  Hebrew,  Babylonia 
bore  the  name  of  Srikar  (q.  v.),  or  "the  land  of 
Shinar ;"  while "  Babylon"  (Psa.  cxxxvii,  1)  and  "the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans"  (Jer.  xxiv,  6;  Ezek.  xii,  18) 
seem  to  signif\'  the  empire  of  Babylon.  It  is  in  the 
latter  sense  that  we  shall  here  treat  it.     See  Cha]> 

DAANS. 

I.  Gecgraphy  and  general  Description. — ^This  province 
of  Middle  Asia  was  bordered  on  the  north  by  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  south  by 
the  Persian  Gulf^  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian 
Desert.     On  the  north  it  began  at  the  point  where  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  each  other,  and  ex- 
tended to  their  common  outlet  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
pretty  nearly  comprising  the  country  now  designated 
Irak  A  rati.     The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious. 
The  country  in  ancient  times  was  very  prolific,  espe- 
cially in  com  and  palms.     Timber-trees  it  did  not 
produce.     Many  parts  have  springs  of  naphtha.     Aa 
rain  is  infrequent,  even  in  the  winter  months,  the 
countr}'  owes  its  fruitfulness  to  the  annual  overflow 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  whose  waters  are  con- 
veyed over  the  land  by  means  of  canals.     Quintua 
Curtius  (i,  6)  declares  that  the  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  was  covered  with  so  rich  a 
soil  that  the  cattle  were  driven  from  their  pastures 
lest  they  should  be  destroyed  by  satiety  and  fatness. 
During  the  three  great  empires  of  the  East,  no  tract 
of  the  whole  appears  to  have  been  so  reputed  for  fer- 
tility and  riches  as  the  district  of  Babylonia,  which 
arose  in  the  main  from  the  proper  management  of  the 
mighty  river  which  flowed  through  it.     Herodotna 
mentions  that,  when  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province, 
it  yielded  a  revenue  to  the  kings  of  Persia  which  com- 
prised half  their  income.     The  terms  in  which  the 
Scriptures  describe  its  natural  as  well  as  its  acquired 
supremacy  when  it  was  the  imperial  city,  evidpnoe  the 
same  facts.     They  call  it  "Babylon,  the  glory  of 
kingdoms ;  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee  excellency;  the 
lady  of  kingdoms,  given  to  pleasure ;  that  dwelleth 
carelessly,  and  sayeth  in  her  heart  /  am^  and  there  ia 
none  else  beside  me."     But  now,  in  the  expressive 
and  inimitable  language  of  the  same  book,  may  it  be 
said,  "  She  sits  as  a  widow  on  the  ground.     There  ia 
no  more  a  throne  for  thee,  O  daughter  of  the  Chal- 
dsans !"     As  for  the  abundance  of  the  country,  it  haa 
vanished  as  clean  away  as  if  **  the  besom  of  desola- 
tion" had  swept  it  finom  north  to  south,  the  whole 
land,  fh>m  the  outskirts  of  Bagdad  to  the  fiuthest 
reach  of  si^ht,  lying  a  melancholy  waste. 

In  order  to  defend  the  country  against  hostile  at- 
tacks from  its  neighbors,  northward  from  Babylonia, 
between  the  two  rivers,  a  waU  was  built,  which  fa 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Median  Wall  (Xen. 
Anab.  ii,  4, 12). — The  Babylonians  were  famoua  for 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  carpets ;  they  also  ex- 
celled in  making  perfumes,  in  carving  in  wood,  and  In 
working  in  precious  stones.  They  were  a  commercial 
as  well  as  manufiicturing  people,  and  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  trade  alike  by  land  and  by  sea.  Babylon 
was  indeed  a  commercial  depot  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  worlds  (Ezek.  xvii,  4 ;  Isa.  xliii,  14). 
See  Commerce.  Thus  fiivored  by  nature  and  aided 
by  art.  Babylonia  became  the  first  abode  of  social  order 
and  the  cradle  of  civilization.  Here  first  arose  a  pow* 
erftil  empire— here  astronomy  was  first  cultivated-* 
here  measures  and  weights  were  first  employed.     He- 
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rodotua  has  noticed  the  Chaldaans  as  a  tribe  of  priests 
(i,  28);  Diodorns  (i,  28)  as  a  separate  caste  under 
Belos,  an  Egyptian  priest ;  while  the  book  of  Daniel  re- 
fers to  them  as  astrologers,  magicians,  and  soothsayers ; 
but  there  can  be  little  donbt,  as  laid  down  by  Gesenius 
(Jesa.  xxiii,  13),  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  distinct  na- 
tion, if  not,  as  Heeren  {Mamual  ofAnc.  I/iti.  p.  28)  has 
maintained,  the  name  of  the  northern  nomades  in  gen- 
eral. In  connection  with  Babylonia,  the  Chaldjeans 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  conquering  nation  as  well  as  a 
learned  people ;  they  introduced  a  correct  method  of 
reclconing  time,  and  began  their  reign  with  Nabonas- 
sar,  B.C.  747.  There  is  a  scriptoxal  reference  to  the 
prood  period  in  the  history  of  the  Chaldees  when 
learned  men  filled  the  streets  and  the  temples  of  Nin^ 
reh  and  Babel :  *'  Behold  the  land  of  the  ChaldsBsne ; 
this  people  was  not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for 
them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness:  they  set  up  the 
towers  thereof,  they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof;  and 
he  brought  it  to  ruin'*  (Isa.  zxiii,  18).  Babylonia, 
during  this  period,  was  '*  the  land  of  the  Chaldsnans," 
the  same  as  that  into  which  the  children  of  Jndah 
were  carried  away  captive  (Jer.  zxiv,  6)«— Kitto^  s.  y. 
See  Captivity. 

II.  Hktonf  of  the  Babylonktn  Empire. — ^The  history 
of  Babj'lon  itself  mounts  up  to  a  time  not  veiy  much 
later  than  the  Flood.  See  Babel.  The  native  his- 
torian seems  to  have  possessed  authentic  records  of  his 
country  for  above  2000  yean  before  the  conquest  by 
Alexander  (Berosus,  Fragm.  11) ;  and  Scripture  rep- 
resents the  "  be^nning  of  the  Icingdom*'  as  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  and  the 
great-grandson  of  Noah  (Gen.  x,  6-10).  Of  Nimrod 
no  trace  has  been  found  in  the  Babylonian  remains, 
unless  he  is  identical  with  the  god  Bel  of  the  Baby- 
Ionian  Pantheon,  and  so  with  the  Greek  Belus,  the 
hero-founder  of  the  city.  This  identity  is  possible, 
and  at  any  rate  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear 
to  show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  really  Cusldte,  i.  e.  identical  in  race  with  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of  Ethiopia. 
The  seat  of  government  at  this  early  time  was,  as  has 
been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia,  Erech  {Warka\  and 
Ur  {Afugkeir)  being  the  capitals,  and  Babylon  (if  built) 
being  a  place  of  no  consequence.  The  country  was 
called  Shinar  (*>7plp),  and  the  people  the  AUxtdlm 
(comp.  A  ccad  of  Gen.  x,  10).  Of  the  art  of  tliis  period 
we  have  specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Mugheir  and  Warica, 
the  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least  the  20th  cen- 
tur}'  before  our  era.  We  find  the  use  of  kiln-baked  as 
well  as  of  sun-dried  bricks  already  begun;  we  find 
writing  practised,  for  the  bricks  are  stamped  with  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  kings ;  we  find  buttresses  em- 
ployed to  support  buildings,  and  we  have  probable  in- 
dications of  the  system  of  erecting  lofty  buildings  in 
stages.  On  the  other  hand,  mortar  is  unknown,  and 
the  bricks  are  laid  either  in  clay  or  in  bitumen  (comp. 
Gen.  xi,  3) ;  they  are  rudely  moulded,  and  of  various 
sliapes  and  sizes ;  sun-dried  briclcs  predominate,  and 
some  large  buildings  are  composed  entirely  of  them ; 
in  these  reed-matting  occura  at  intervals,  apparentiy 
used  to  protect  the  mass  from  disintegration.  There 
is  no  trace  of  ornament  in  the  erections  of  this  date, 
which  were  imposing  merely  by  their  size  and  solidity. 

The  first  important  change  which  we  are  able  to 
trace  in  the  external  condition  of  Babylon  is  its  sub- 
jection, at  a  time  anterior  to  Abraham,  by  the  neigh- 
boring kingdom  of  Elam  or  Susiana.  Berosns  spoke 
of  a  first  Chaldsoan  d3'nasty  consisting  of  eleven  kin^s, 
whom  he  probably  represented  as  reigning  from  B.C. 
2234  to  B.C.  1976.  At  the  hist  mentioned  date  he  said 
there  was  a  change,  and  a  new  dynasty  succeeded, 
consisting  of  49  kings,  who  reiinoed  458  years  (from 
B.C.  1976  to  B.C.  1618).  It  is  thought  that  this  tran- 
sition may  mark  the  invasion  of  Babylonia  from  the 
East,  and  the  establishment  of  Elamitic  influence  in 


the  country,  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv),  whose 
representative  appean  as  a  conqueror  in  the  inscrip- 
tions. Amraphel,  kin^  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch,  king 
of  Ellasar  {lAxrsa\  would  be  tributary  princes  whom 
Chedorlaomer  had  subjected,  while  he  himself  may 
have  become  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty,  which, 
according  to  Berosus,  continued  on  the  throne  for  above 
450  yean.  From  this  point  the  history  of  Babylon  is 
almost  a  blank  for  above  twelve  centuries.  Except 
in  the  mention  of  the  plundering  of  Job  by  the  Chal- 
dsans  (Job  i,  17),  and  of  the  **  goodly  Babylonish  gar- 
ment" which  Achan  coveted  (Josh,  vii,  21),  Scripture 
is  silent  with  regard  to  the  Babylonians  from  the  time 
of  Abraham  to  that  of  Hezekiah.  Berosus  covered 
tills  space  with  three  dynasties ;  one  (which  has  been 
already  mentioned)  of  49  Chaldaean  kings,  who  reigned 
468  yean ;  another  of  9  Arab  kings,  who  reigned  245 
yean ;  and  a  third  of  49  Assyrian  monarehs,  who  held 
dominion  for  626  yean ;  but  nothing  beyond  this  bare 
outline  has  come  down  to  us  on  his  authority  concern- 
ing the  period  in  question.  The  monumental  records 
of  the  country  furnish  a  series  of  names,  the  reading 
of  which  is  very  uncertain,  which  may  be  arranged 
with  a  good  deal  of  probability  in  chronological  order, 
apparentiy  belonging  to  the  fint  of  these  three  dynas- 
ties. Of  the  second  no  traces  have  been  hitherto  dis- 
covered. The  third  would  seem  to  be  identical  with 
the  Upper  Dynasty  of  Assyria,  of  which  some  account 
has  been  given  in  the  article  Assyria.  It  would  ap- 
pear, then,  as  if  Babylon,  after  having  a  native  Chid- 
dsan  dynasty  which  ruled  for  224  yean  (Brsndis,  p. 
17),  and  a  second  dynasty  of  Elamitic  Chaldseans  who 
ruled  for  a  frirther  period  of  458  yean,  fell  wholly 
under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject  fint  to  Ara- 
bia for  two  centuries  and  a  half^  and  then  to  Assyria 
for  above  five  centuries,  and  not  regaining  even  a  quali- 
fied independence  till  the  time  marked  by  the  close  of 
the  Upper  and  the  formation  of  the  Lower  Assyrian 
empire.  This  is  the  conclusion  which  seems  naturally 
to  follow  from  the  abstract  which  is  all  that  we  pos- 
sess of  Berosus ;  and  doubtiess  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
true.  But  the  statement  is  too  broad  to  be  exact ;  and 
the  monuments  show  that  Babylon  was  at  no  time  ab- 
sorbed into  Assyria,  or  even  for  veiy  many  yean  to- 
gether a  submissive  vassal.  Assyria,  which  she  had 
colonized  during  the  time  of  the  second  or  great  Chal- 
dean dynasty,  to  which  she  had  ipven  lettera  and  the 
arts,  and  which  she  had  held  in  subjection  for  many 
hundred  years,  became  in  her  turn  (about  B.C.  1270) 
the  predominant  Mesopotamian  power,  and  the  gloiy 
of  Babylon  in  consequence  suflRered  eclipse.  But  she 
had  her  native  kings  during  the  whole  of  the  Assyrian 
period,  and  she  frequently  contended  with  her  great 
neighbor,  being  sometimes  even  the  agressor.  Though 
much  sunk  from  her  former  greatness,  she  continued 
to  be  the  second  power  in  Asia,  and  retained  a  vitali- 
ty which  at  a  later  date  enabled  her  to  become  once 
more  the  head  of  an  empire. 

The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes  exactly 
known  to  us  from  the  year  B.C.  747.  An  astronomi- 
cal work  of  the  geographer  Ptolemy  has  preserved  to 
us  a  document,  the  importance  of  which  for  compara- 
tive chronology  it  is  scareely  possible  to  exaggerate. 
The  CanOH  ofPUAerMfy  as  it  is  called,  gives  us  the  suc- 
cession of  Babylonian  monarehs,  with  the  exact  length 
of  the  reign  of  each,  from  the  year  B.C.  747,  when 
Nabonassar  mounted  the  throne,  to  B.C.  831,  when  the 
last  Pereian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander.  This 
document,  which,  from  its  close  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  Scripture,  always  vindicated  to  itself  a 
hi^h  authority  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  chronologers, 
has  recently  been  confirmed  in  so  many  points  by  the 
inscriptions  that  its  authentic  character  is  established 
beyond  all  possibility  of  cavil  or  dispute.  As  the  b** 
of  all  accurate  calculation  for  Oriental  dates  pr 
to  Cyrus,  it  seems  proper  to  transcribe  the  carl 
tion  of  it  in  this  place.    [The  accessions  are  gi 
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eoiding  to  the  an  of  Nabonassar,  and  dates  B.C.  are 
added  for  conyenience  sake.] 
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747 

Nadiiu 

733 

nhinxlniu  and  PoTliB 

781 

KlulfPiiif 

786 

MardocemiMUas  ,. 

791 

Armanus 

703 

Flnt  intezTBgnam 

704 

Belibus .". 

708 

Anaranadius 

699 

Kegibelu8 

633 

Mesesimordacaa 

698 

Second  interr^intmi 

6SS 

Aflaridanus 

680 

Saosduchinus 

667 

Cinneladannii 

647 

685 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

604 

nioanidamua 

631 

Neri||^8olaaflaniB ■• 

6')9 

Nabonaditu 

&55 

Cttub 

538 

Of  Nabonassar,  the  first  king  in  Ptolemy's  list, 
nothing  can  be  said  to  be  known  except  the  fiict,  re- 
ported by  Berosas,  that  he  destroyed  all  the  annals  of 
his  predecessors  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
Babylonians  to  date  from  himself  (^Fragm,  11  a).  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the  husband  or  son 
of  Semiramis,  and  owed  to  her  his  possession  of  the 
throne.  But  of  this  theory  there  is  at  present  no 
proof.  It  rests  mainly  upon  a  synchronism  obtained 
firom  Herodotus,  who  makes  Semiramis  a  Babylonian 
queen,  and  places  her  five  generations  (167  years)  be- 
fore Nitocris,  the  mother  of  the  last  king.  The  As- 
83rrian  discoveries  have  shown  that  there  was  a  Se- 
miramis about  this  time,  but  they  furnish  no  evidence 
of  her  connection  with  Babylon,  which  still  continues 
uncertain.  The  immediate  successors  of  Nabonassar 
are  still  more  obscure  than  himself.  Absolutely  noth- 
ing beyond  the  brief  notation  of  the  canon  has  reached 
us  concerning  Kadius  (or  Kabius),  Chinzinus  (or 
Chinzirus),  and  Porus,  or  Elulsus,  who  certainly  can- 
not be  the  Tyrian  king  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Menander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant,  Ix,  14,  2).  Mardocem- 
palus,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  monarch  to  whom  great 
interest  attaches.  He  is  undoubtedly  the  Merodach- 
Baladan,  or  Berodach-Baladan  (q.  v.)  of  Scripture, 
and  was  a  personage  of  great  consequence,  reigning 
himself  twice,  the  first  time  for  12  years,  contempo- 
raneously with  the  Assyrian  king  Sargon,  and  the  sec- 
ond time  for  six  months  only,  during  the  firrt  year  of 
Sennacherib ;  and  leaving  a  sort  of  hereditary  claim 
to  his  sons  and  grandsons,  who  are  found  to  have  been 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Essarhaddon  and  his  suc- 
cessor. His  dealings  with  Hezekiah  sufiiciently  indi- 
cate the  independent  position  of  Babylon  at  this  period, 
while  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  an  astronomical 
phenomenon  ^2  Chron.  zxzii,  31)  harmonizes  with  the 
character  of  a  native  Chaldsean  king  which  appears  to 
belong  to  him.  The  Assyrian  inscriptions  show  that 
after  reigning  12  years  Merodach-Baladan  was  de- 
prived of  his  crown  and  driven  into  banishment  by 
Sargon,  who  appears  to  have  placed  Arceanus  (his 
son  ?)  upon  the  throne  as  viceroy,  a  position  which  he 
maintained  for  five  years.  A  time  of  trouble  then  en- 
sued, estimated  in  the  canon  at  two  years,  during 
which  various  pretenders  assumed  the  crown,  among 
them  a  certain  Hagisa,  or  Acises,  who  reigned  for 
about  a  month,  and  Merodach-Baladan,  who  held  the 
throne  for  half  a  year  (Polyhist.  ap.  Euseb.).  Sen- 
nacherib, bent  on  re-establishing  the  influence  of  As- 
syria over  Babylon,  proceeded  against  Merodach-Bala- 
dan (as  he  informs  us)  in  his  first  year,  and  having  de- 
throned him,  placed  an  Assyrian  named  Belibj  or  Beli- 
bus,  upon  the  throne,  who  ruled  as  his  viceroy  for 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  party  of 
Merodach-Baladan  still  giving  trouble,  Sennacherib 
descended  again  into  Babylonia,  once  more  overran  it, 


removed  Belibf  and  placed  his  eldest  son — who  appeata 
in  the  canon  as  Aparanadius — ^upon  the  throne.  Apa- 
raoadius  reigned  for  six  years,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  a  certain  Regibelus,  who  reigned  for  one  year; 
after  which  Mesesimordacns  held  the  throne  for  four 
years.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  these  kings,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  they  were  viceroys  or  independ- 
ent native  monarohs.  They  were  contemporary  with 
Sennacherib,  to  whose  reign  belongs  also  the  second 
interregnum,  extending  to  eight  years,  which  the 
canon  interposes  between  the  reigns  of  Mesesimorda- 
cns and  Asaridanus.  In  Asaridanus  critical  eyes  long 
ago  detected  Esarhaddon,  Sennacherib's  son  and  suc- 
cessor; and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  from  the  in- 
scriptions that  this  king  ruled  in  person  over  both 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  holding  his  court  alternately 
at  their  respective  capitals.  Hence  we  may  under- 
stand how  Manasseh,  his  contemporary,  came  to  be 
**  carried  by  the  captains  of  the  king  of  Assyria  to 
Babtflon'^  instead  of  to  Nineveh,  as  would  have  been 
done  in  any  other  reign.  See  Esarhaddon.  Saos- 
duchinus  and  Ciniladanus  (or  Cinneladanus),  his  broth- 
er (Polyhist),  the  successors  of  Asaridanus,  are  kings 
of  whose  histor}'  we  know  nothing.  PrdbaJbly  they 
were  viceroys  under  the  later  Assyrian  monarchs,  who 
are  represented  by  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb.)  as  retaining 
their  authority  over  Babylon  up  to  the  time  of  the  last 
siege  of  Nineveh. 

With  Nabopolassar,  the  successor  of  Cinneladanus, 
and  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  Babylon  commences.  According  to  Aby- 
denus, who  probably  drew  his  information  from  Be- 
rosus,  he  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  Babylon 
by  the  last  Assyrian  king,  at  the  moment  when  the 
Medes  were  about  to  make  their  final  attack ;  where- 
upon, betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  went  over 
to  the  enemy,  arranged  a  marriage  between  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  daughter  of  the  Median  lead- 
er, and  joined  in  the  last  siege  of  the  city.  See  Kisr- 
EVEH.  On  the  success  of  the  confederates  (B.C.  6*25) 
Babylon  became  not  only  an  independent  kingdom, 
but  an  empire ;  the  southern  and  western  portions  of 
the  Assyrian  territory  were  assigned  to  Nabopolassar 
in  the  partition  of  the  spoils  which  followed  on  the 
conquest,  and  thereby  the  Babylonian  dominion  be- 
came extended  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
as  far  as  the  Taurus  range,  over  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Pal- 
estine, Iduma^a,  and  (perhaps)  a  portion  of  E^ypt. 
Thus,  among  others,  the  Jews  passed  quietly  and  al- 
most without  remark  from  one  feudal  head  to  another, 
exchanging  dependency  on  Assyria  for  dependency  on 
Babylon,  and  continuing  to  pay  to  Nabopolassar  the 
same  tribute  and  service  which  they  had  previously 
rendered  to  the  Ass^nrians.  Friendly  relations  seem 
to  have  been  maintained  with  Media  throughout  the 
reign  of  Nabopolassar,  who  led  or  sent  a  contingent  to 
help  Cyaxares  in  his  Lydian  war,  and  acted  as  medi- 
ator in  the  negotiations  by  which  that  war  was  con- 
cluded (Herod,  i,  74).  At  a  later  date  hostilities  broke 
out  with  Egypt.  Necho,  the  son  of  Psamatik  I,  al>out 
the  year  B.C.  G08  invaded  the  Bab3'lonian  dominions 
on  the  south-west,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  en- 
tire tract  between  his  own  counti^'  and  the  Euphrates 
(2  Kings  xxiii,  29,  and  xxiv,  7).  Nabopolassar  was 
now  advanced  in  life,  and  not  able  to  take  the  field  in 
person  (Beros.  Fnig.  14).  He  therefore  sent  his  son, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  a«^ainst 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  which 
soon  followed,  restored  to  Babvlon  the  former  liniits 
of  her  territor}'  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiv,  7  with  Jer.  xlvi, 
2-12).  Nebuchadnezzar  pressed  forward  and  had 
reached  Egypt,  when  news  of  his  father^s  death  re- 
called him,  and  hastily  returning  to  Babylon,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  himself,  without  any  strug- 
gle, acknowledged  king  (B.C.  604). 

A  complete  account  of  the  works  and  exploits  of 
this  great  monareb— by  far  the  most  remarkable  of 
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all  the  Babylonian  kings— will  be  given  in  the  article 
KsBUCHADiTEZZAB.  It  is  enough  to  note  in  this  place 
that  he  was  great  both  in  peace  and  In  war,  but  great- 
er in  the  former.  Besides  recoyering  the  possession 
of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  canying  off  the  Jews  after 
repeated  rebellions  into  captivity,  he  reduced  Phosni- 
da,  besieged  and  took  Tyre,  and  ravaged,  if  he  did  not 
actually  conqaer,  Egypt.  But  it  was  as  the  adomer 
and  beautifier  of  his  native  land — as  the  builder  and 
restorer  of  almost  all  her  cities  and  temples — that  this 
monarch  obtained  that  great  reputation  wtiich  has 
handed  down  his  name  traditionally  in  the  East  on  a 
par  with  those  of  Kimrod,  Solomon,  and  Alexander, 
and  made  it  still  a  fiuniliar  term  in  the  moutlis  of  the 
people.  Probably  no  single  man  ever  left  behind  him 
as  his  memorial  upon  the  earth  one  half  the  amount 
of  building  that  was  erected  b}'  this  king.  The  an- 
cient ruins  and  the  modem  towns  of  Babylonia  are 
alike  built  almost  exclusively  of  his  bricks.  Babylon 
itseli^  the  capital,  was  peculiarly  the  object  of  liis  at- 
tention. It  was  here  that,  besides  repairing  the  walls 
and  restoring  the  temples,  he  constructed  that  mag- 
nificent palace,  which,  with  its  triple  enclosure,  its 
hanging  gardens,  its  plated  pillars,  and  its  rich  orna- 
mentation of  enamelled  brick,  was  regarded  in  ancient 
times  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  (Strab. 
xvi,  1,  §  6). 

Nebuchadnezzar  died  B.C.  561,  having  reigned  43 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Evil-Merodach,  his  son, 
who  is  called  in  the  Cotton  Illoarudamus.  This  prince, 
who,  *4n  the  year  that  he  began  to  reign,  did  lift 
up  the  head  of  Jehoiacliin,  king  of  Judah,  out  of  pris- 
on*' (2  Kings  XXV,  27),  was  murdered,  after  having 
held  the  crown  for  two  years  only,  by  Keriglissar,  his 
brother-in-law.  See  Evil-Mbrgdach.  Neriglissar 
— the  Nerigassolassar  of  the  Canon — ^is  (apparently) 
identical  with  Uie  **  Neifgal-shar-ezer,  Bab-Mag"  of 
Jeremiah  (xxxix,  3, 13, 14).  He  bears  this  title,  which 
has  been  translated  *' chief  of  the  Magi"  (Gesenius), 
or  **  chief  priest"  (Col.  Rawllnson),  in  the  inscriptions, 
and  calls  himself  the  son  of  a  "  king  of  Babylon." 
Some  writers  have  considered  him  identical  with  **  Da- 
rius the  Mede"  (Larcher,  Conringius,  Bouhier);  but 
this  is  improbable  [see  Darius  the  Mede],  and  he 
must  rather  be  reguded  as  a  Babylonian  of  high  rank, 
who,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
raised  his  thoughts  to  the  crown,  and  finding  Evil- 
Merodach  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  murdered  him, 
and  became  his  successor.  Neriglissar  built  the  pal- 
ace at  Babylon,  which  seems  to  have  been  placed 
originally  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  He  was 
probably  advanced  in  life  at  his  accession,  and  thus 
reigned  but  four  years,  though  he  died  a  natural  death, 
and  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Laborosoarchod.  This 
prince,  though  a  mere  lad  at  the  time  of  his  fiither's 
decease,  was  allowed  to  ascend  the  throne  without 
difficult ;  but  when  he  had  reigned  nine  months  he 
became  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  among  his  friends 
and  connections,  who,  professing  to  detect  in  him 
symptoms  of  a  bad  disposition,  seized  him,  and  tor- 
tured him  to  death.  Nalx>nidus  (or  Labynetus),  one 
of  the  conspirators,  succeeded ;  he  is  called  by  Berosus 
'*a  certain  Nitbonidus,  a  Babylonian"  (ap.  Joseph.  Ap. 
i,  21),  by  which  it  would  appear  tliat  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  royal  family ;  and  this  is  likewise  evi- 
dent Anom  his  inscriptions,  in  which  he  only  claims  for 
his  fitther  tlie  rank  of  **  Rab-Mag."  Herodotus  seems 
to  liave  been  mistaken  in  supposing  him  (i,  188)  the 
son  of  a  great  queen,  Nitocris,  and  (apparentl}*)  of  a 
former  king,  Labynetus  (Nebucliadnezzar  ?).  Indeed, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Babylonian  Nitocris 
of  Herodotus  is  really  a  historical  personage.  His 
authority  is  the  sole  argument  for  her  existence,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  credit  against  the  silence  of  Scripture, 
Berosus,  the  Canon,  and  the  Babylonian  monuments. 
She  may  perliaps  liave  been  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, but  in  that  case  she  must  have  been  wholly  un- 


connected with  Nabonidus,  who  certainly  bore  no  re- 
lation to  that  monarch. 

Nabonidus,  or  Labynetus  (as  he  was  called  by  the 
Greeks),  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  B.C.  555, 
very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between  C}nrus 
and  Crcesus.  He  entered  into  alliance  with  the  latter 
of  these  monarchs  against  the  former,  and,  had  the 
struggle  been  prolonged,  would  have  sent  a  contingent 
into  Asia  Minor.  Events  proceeded  too  rapidly  to  al- 
low of  this ;  but  Nabonidus  had  provoked  the  hostility 
of  Cyrus  by  the  mere  fact  of  the  alliance,  and  felt  at 
once  that  sooner  or  later  he  would  have  to  resist  the 
attack  of  an  avenging  army.  He  probably  emplo^'ed 
his  long  and  peaceful  reign  of  17  years  in  preparations 
against  the  dreaded  foe,  executing  the  defensive  worlcs 
wliich  Herodotus  ascribes  to  his  mother  (i,  185),  and 
accumulating  in  the  town  abundant  stores  of  provisiona 
(ft&.  c.  190).  In  the  year  B.C.  539  the  attack  came. 
Cyrus  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible  hordes, 
but  wintered  upon  the  Diyaleh  or  Gyndes,  making  his 
final  approaches  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Nabonidus 
appears  by  the  inscriptions  to  have  shortly  before  this 
aasociated  with  him  in  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom his  son,  Bel-sliar^zer  or  Belshazzar;  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Cyrus,  therefore,  he  took  the  field  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  leaving  hb  son  to  command  in 
the  city.  In  this  way,  by  help  of  a  recent  discovery, 
the  accounts  of  Berosus  and  the  book  of  Daniel — ^hith- 
erto regarded  as  hopelessly  conflicting— may  be  recon- 
ciled. See  Belshazzar.  Nabonidus  engaged  the 
army  of  Cyrus,  but  was  defeated  and  forced  to  shut 
himself  up  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Borsippa  (mark- 
ed now  by  the  Bu^Nimrud),  where  he  continued  till 
after  the  £sll  of  Babylon  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph.  Ap,  i,  21). 
Belshazzar  guarded  the  city,  but,  over-confident  in  its 
strength,  kept  insufficient  watch,  and  recklessly  in- 
dulging in  untimely  and  impious  festivities  (Dan.  v), 
allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  the  town  by  the  channel 
of  the  river  (Herod,  i,  191 ;  Xen.  Cyrop,  vii,  7).  Baby- 
lon was  thus  taken  by  a  surprise,  as  Jeremiah  had 
prophesied  (li,  81) — ^by  an  army  of  Medes  and  Persians, 
as  intimated  170  years  earlier  by  Isaiah  (xxi,  1-9), 
and,  as  Jeremiah  had  also  foreshown  (li,  39),  during  a 
festival.  In  the  carnage  which  ensued  upon  the  tak- 
ing of  the  town,  Belshazzar  was  slain  ^an.  v,  30). 
Nabonidus,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  submitted, 
and  was  treated  kindly  by  the  conqueror,  who  not 
only  spared  his  life,  but  gave  him  estates  in  Carmania 
(Beroe.  ui  sup. ;  comp.  Abyd.  Fragm,  9). 

Such  is  the  general  outline  of  the  siege  and  capture 
of  Babylon  by  C^tus,  as  derivable  firom  the  fhtgments 
of  Berosus,  iUustrated  by  the  account  in  Daniel,  and 
reduced  to  harmony  by  aid  of  the  important  fiict,  ob- 
tained recently  firom  the  monuments,  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Belshazzar  and  Nabonidus.  It  is  scarce- 
ly necessary  to  remark  that  it  differs  in  many  points 
from  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon ;  but 
the  latter  of  these  two  writers  is  in  his  Cyropndia  a 
mere  romancer,  and  the  former  is  ver}*  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  Babylonians.  The 
native  writer,  whose  information  was  drawn  from 
authentic  and  contemporary  documents,  is  far  better 
autiiority  than  either  of  the  Greek  authors,  the  earlier 
of  whom  visited  Babylon  nearly  a  century  after  its 
capture  by  Cyrus,  when  the  tradition  had  doubtless 
become  in  many  respects  corrupted. 

According  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  would  seem  as 
if  Babylon  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  not  by  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  but  by  a  Median  king  named  Darius 
(v,  31).     The  question  of  the  identity  of  this  person- 
age with  any  Median  or  Babylonian  king  known  to  us 
from  profane  sources  will  be  discussed  under  Darius 
THE  Mede.     It  need  only  be  remarked  hero  that 
Scripture  does  not  really  conflict  on  this  point  " 
profane  authorities,  since  there  is  sufficient  indi 
from  the  terms  used  by  the  sacred  writer,  that  ** 
the  Mede,"  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was 
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Teal  conqneTOTi  nor  a  king  who  ml«d  in  his  own  right, 
but  a  monarch  intrusted  by  another  with  a  certain 
delegated  authority  (see  Dan.  v,  81,  and  ix,  1). 

With  tlie  conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  tlie  decay 
and  ruin  of  Babylon.  The  *'  broad  walls"  were  then 
to  some  extent  *' broken  down"  (Beros.  Fr.  14),  and 
the  "high  gates"  probably  "burnt  with  fiie"  (Jer.  li, 
68).  The  defences,  that  is  to  say,  were  ruined ;  thougli 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  laborious  and  useless 
task  of  entirely  demolishing  the  gigantic  fortifications 
of  the  place  was  attempted  or  even  contemplated  by 
the  conqueror.  Babylon  was  weakened,  but  it  con- 
tinued a  ro3ral  residence  not  only  during  the  lifetime 
of  Darius  the  Mede,  but  through  the  entire  period  of 
the  Persian  empire.  The  Persian  kings  held  their 
court  at  Babylon  during  the  larger  portion  of  the  year, 
and  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  conquests  it  was  still 
the  second,  if  not  the  first  city  of  the  empire.  It  had, 
however,  sufiltered  considerably  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion subsequent  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Twice  in  the 
leign  of  Darius  (Behist.  Ins.),  and  once  in  that  of 
Xerxes  (Ctes.  Pen,  §  22),  it  had  risen  against  the  Per- 
sians, and  made  an  effort  to  regain  its  independence. 
After  each  rebellion  its  defences  were  weakened,  and 
during  the  long  period  of  profound  peace  which  the 
Persian  empire  enjoyed  fkt>m  the  reign  of  yierxaA  to 
that  of  Darius  Codomannus  they  were  allowed  to  go 
completely  to  decay.  The  pubUc  buildings  also  suf- 
fered grievously  from  neglect.  Alexander  fbond  the 
great  temple  of  Belus  in  so  ruined  a  condition  that  it 
would  have  required  the  labor  of  10,000  men  for  two 
months  even  to  clear  away  the  mbbi»h  with  which  it 
was  encumbered  (Strabo,  xvi,  1,  5).  His  designs  for 
the  restoration  of  the  temple  and  the  general  embel- 
lishment of  the  city  were  iVustrated  by  his  untimely 
death,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Anti- 
och  under  the  SeleucidsB  gave  the  fihishing  blow  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  city  of  Seleucia, 
which  soon  after  arose  in  its  neighborhood,  not  only 
drew  away  its  population,  but  was  actually  construct- 
ed of  materials  derived  from  its  buildings  (Piin.  H,  N, 
vi,  80).  Since  then  Babylon  has  been  a  quarry  from 
which  all  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  have  perpetually 
derived  the  bricks  with  which  the}*  have  built  their 
cities,  and  (besides  Seleucia^  Ctesiphon,  AUModain, 
Bagdad,  Kufa,  Kerbelah,  HilUih,  and  numerous  other 
towns,  have  risen  fh>m  its  ruins.  The  "great  city," 
'*the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees'  excellency,"  has  thus 
emphatically  "become  heape"  (Jer.  li,  87)-~she  is  truly 
"an  astonishment  and  a  hissing,  without  an  inhabit- 
ant." Her  walls  have  altogether  disappeared — ^they 
have  "fallen"  (Jer.  li,  44),  been  "thrown  down"  (1* 
15),  been  "  broken  utterly"  (li,  58).  "  A  drought  is 
upon  her  waters"  (1,  89) ;  for  the  system  of  irrigation, 
on  which,  in  Babylonia,  fertility  altogether  depends,  has 
long  been  laid  aside ;  "  her  cities"  are  everywhere  **  a 
desolation"  (li,  43),  her  "land  a  wilderness;"  "wUd 
beasts  of  the  desert"  (jackals)  "lie  there,"  and  "owls 
dwell  there"  (comp.  Layard,  ATin.  and  Bah.  p.  484,  with 
Isa.  xiii,  21, 22,  and  Jer.  1, 89) :  the  natives  regard  the 
whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will  the  **Arab  pitch 
tent  nor  the  shepherd  fold  sheep  there." — Smith. 

After  the  exile  many  of  the  Jews  continued  settled 
in  Babylonia;  the  capital  even  contained  an  entire 
quarter  of  them  (comp.  Susann.  i,  6  sq. ;  1  Pet.  v,  18 ; 
Josephus,  Ant,  xx,  2,  2 ;  xv,  8,  1 ;  xviii,  9, 1 ;  Philo, 
Opp,  ii,  678,  687) ;  and  aiter  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem these  Babylonian  Jews  established  schools  of  con- 
siderable repute,  although  the  natives  were  stigmatized 
as  "Babylonians"  by  the  bigoted  Jewish  population 
(Talm.  Babyl.  Jbmo,  fol.  66).    Traces  of  their  learn- 1 
ing  exist  not  only  in  much  rabbinical  literature  that  I 
emanated  from  these  now  extinct  schools,  but  M.  i 
Layard  has  recently  discovered  several  earthen  bowk  I 
covered  with  their  Hebrew  inscriptions  in  an  early 
character,  copies  and  translations  of  which  are  given 
in  his  Bab.  and  Nin,  p.  4S6  pq. 


III.  lAemhtn, — On  the  history,  see  IHebuhr'a  G^ 
wehickU  Attha^t  tmd  Babel*t;  Brsndis's  Rerum  Astyr* 
tamm  Tempora  Emendata;  Bosanquet's  Saartd  amd 
Profane  Chronologff;  and  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol. 
i.  Essays  vi  and  viii.  Compare  also  the  Am,  Biblical 
JUpontory,  AprO,  1886,  p.  864-868;  Jul}*,  1886,  p.  1»- 
186 ;  J<mr,  Sac,  LUertUwt,  July,  1860,  p.  492  sq. ; 
RoUin,  Anc.  lliat,  ii,  64  etc. ;  Prideaux,  Comuctum,  i, 
61  etc. ;  Heeren,  Idem,  I,  ii,  172  sq. ;  Cellarii  NotiL 
ii,  746  sq. ;  Norberg,  Optuc.  aead,  iii,  222  sq. ;  Kesler, 
Historia  excidii  Babyl,  (Tubing.  1766);  Bredow,  Un- 
tenuchungen  Hb,  alt,  Guch,  (Altona,  1800) ;  Jour,  Bog, 
As,  8oc,  (Lond.  1865),  xv,  pt.  2,  and  Mapi  accompa- 
nying it.    See  Babtlok. 

Babylo'nian  (Heb.  Ben-Babel',  ^^IS'ia,  son  of 
Babel  or  Bab^,  Ezek.  xxili,  16,  17,*  23;  Chald. 
Babla/,  •'baa,  Ezra  iv,  9;  Gr.  Ba^vXwvio^,  Bel  8). 
an  inhabitant  of  Babtix>n  or  Bavtlonia. 

Babylo'Dlan  Captivity.    Sc^  Captivttt. 

Bab7lo'iiiahaannent(^^a;S  rr;'^^,  adde'redk 
Shinar';  Sept.  tf/iX^  irocciXiy,  YvAg,  pallitim  eoceinenm), 
a  Babylont'sh  numtle  [see  Attibe],  i.  e.  a  large  rob« 
variegated  with  the  figures  of  men  and  animab  inter- 
woven in  rich  colors  (comp.  Pliny,  Jlist,  Nat,  viii,  48), 
such  as  were  fitbricated  at  Babylon  (q.  v.) ;  hence  a 
valuable  piece  of  clothing  in  general  (Josh,  vii,  21). 
See  Embroidery. 

Ba'ca,  Yallet  of  (Heb.  E'mek  hab-Baha'^  pQ9 
Maan,  vale  of  [ike]  weeping;  Sept.  jcecXdc  rot;  cXov- 
BfiwvoCf  Vulg.  Vallis  laerjmarum),  a  valley  apparently 
somewhere  in  Palestine,  through  which  the  exiled 
Psalmist  sees  in  vision  the  pilgrims  passing  in  their 
march  toward  the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at  Zion  (Psa. 
Ixxxiv,  6).  The  passage  seems  to  contain  a  play,  in 
the  manner  of  Hebrew  poetry,  on  the  name  of  the 
trees  (D*^Kaa,  bekawi' ;  see  Mulberry)  from  which 
the  valley  probably  derived  its  name,  and  the  "  teara*' 
C^aa,  5db")  shed  by  the  pilgrims  in  their  joy  at  their 
approach  to  Zion.  These  tears  are  conceived  to  be  so 
abundant  as  to  turn  the  dry  valley  in  which  the  6dba- 
trees  delighted  (so  Lengerke,  Kenaan,  p.  135)  into  a 
springy  or  marshy  place  O^If  Q).  That  a  real  locality 
was  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  is  most  probable,  from 
the  use  of  the  definite  article  before  the  name  (Geten. 
Tket.  p.  205).  A  valley  of  the  same  name  {Behad) 
still  exists  in  the  Sinaitic  district  (Burckhardt,  p.  619) ; 
but  this,  as  well  as  the  valley  near  Mecca  (NIebulur, 
Beaehr,  p.  889),  is  entirely  out  of  the  region  demanded 
by  the  context.  Some  regard  this  as  a  valley  (el- 
Bekad)  or  plain  in  which  Baalbek  is  situated.  But 
this  spot  Is  far  from  possessing  the  dreariness  and 
drought  on  which  the  point  of  the  Psalmist's  allusion 
depends.  The  rendering  of  the  Taigum  is  Gdtenma, 
i.  e.  the  6&>H innom  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion.  This 
locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  5dbcnm-treea 
in  2  Sam.  v,  28.  To  the  majority  of  interpreters,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  understand  that 
there  is  any  reference  to  a  valley  actually  called  by 
this  name.  The  Psalmist  in  exQe,  or  at  least  at  a 
distance  fttrai  Jerusalem,  is  speaking  of  the  privileges 
and  happiness  of  those  who  are  permitted  to  make  the 
usual  pilgrimages  to  that  city  in  order  to  worship  Je- 
hovah in  the  Temple :  "  They  knew  the  ways  that  lead 
thither;  yea,  though  they  must  pass  through  rough 
and  dreary  paths,  even  a  vale  of  tears ;  }'et  such  are 
their  hope  and  joy  of  heart,  that  all  this  is  to  them 
as  a  well-watered  country',  a  land  crowned  with  bless- 
ings of  the  eariy  rain.**  Dr.  Robinson  {Adi,  to  Cal- 
met's  Diet,)  concludes  that  something  like  this  is  the 
sense  of  the  passage ;  and  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  intelligible  and  foreible  explanation  of  the  pas- 
sage to  suppose  that  the  sacred  writer  thus  poetical- 
ly describes  some  one  of  the  many  desolate  valley* 
which  the  stated  wonhippers  at  Jerusalem  were  oUlg^d 
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to  trayene  in  their  yeaxiy  yisits  to  the  solemn  festi- 
Yftla. — Smith,  s.  ▼. ;  Kitto,  8.  t. 

BaccalauretiB  (i.  e.  BACHEix)R)f  one  who  take6 
ft  first  dejo^c  in  divinity,  arts,  medicine,  or  civil  law. 
This  degree  was  first  intTX>duced  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  Rhenanns  maintains  tliat 
the  title  is  taken  from  the  Bacuhu  placed  fn  the  hand 
of  the  new  graduate.  The  usual  derivation  is  that 
given  by  Alciatus,  viz.  hacea  laurea,  a  laurel  berry ; 
**  but  the  Spanish  bciehiUiry  which  means  at  once  a 
babbler  and  a  master  of  arts,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  Portuguese  bcieharel  and  bacUhf  a  shoot  or  twig  of 
the  vine  (from  the  Latin  baadut  or  baculum^  a  stick  or 
shoot),  and  the  French  baekdeUe^  a  damsel,  seem  to 
point  to  its  original  and  generic  meaning,  which  prob- 
ably was  a  person  AooUng  or  protruding  fivm  one  ttage 
of  kie  career  into  another  more  advanced.  With  tMs 
general  signification,  all  the  special  meanings  of  the 
word  given  by  Ducange  ((?fo«fariiaii,  s.  v.)  seem  to 
have  some  analogy.  1.  It  was  used,  he  says,  to  indi- 
cate ft  person  who  cultivated  certain  portions  of  church 
lands  called  baccaiaria — which  he  supposed  to  have 
been  a  corruption  of  vaseeleria — a  feu  belonging  to  an 
inferior  vassal,  or  to  one  who  had  not  attained  to  a  full 
feudal  recognition.  2.  It  indicated  ecclesiastics  of  a 
lower  dignity  than  the  other  members  of  a  religious 
brotherhood,  i.  e.  monks  who  were  still  in  the  first 
stage  of  monkhood.  8.  It  was  used  by  later  writers 
to  indicate  persons  in  the  first  or  probationary  stege 
of  knighthood ;  L  e.  not  esquires  simply,  but  knighte 
who,  from  poverty  and  the  insufficient  number  of  their 
retainers,  fit>m  their  possessing,  perhaps,  only  the  bac- 
caiaria above  referred  to,  or  from  nonage,  had  not  yet 
raised  their  banners  in  the  field  (leoi  banniere),  4.  It 
waa  adopted  to  indicate  the  first  grade  or  step  in  the 
career  of  university  life.  Aa  an  academical  title,  it 
was  first  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory  IX  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  into  the  University  o^  Pftria  to  denote 
a  candidate  who  had  undeigone  his  first  academical 
trials,  and  was  authorized  to  give  lectures,  but  was 
not  yet  admitted  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  master 
or  doctor.  At  a  later  period  it  was  introduced  into  the 
other  faculties  as  the  lowest  academical  honor,  and 
adopted  by  the  other  universities  of  Europe."  In  the 
Middle  Ages  two  kinds  of  bachelors  were  recognized 
in  theological  studies,  viz.  Baeeakmrei  curmree  and 
Baccalaurei  formati.  The  former  were  those  who, 
after  six  years  of  study,  were  admitted  to  perform 
their  courses.  There  were  two  courtes,  one  in  explain- 
ing the  Bible  for  three  years,  and  the  other  in  explain- 
ing for  one  year  the  Master  of  the  Sentences ;  conse- 
quently, those  who  performed  the  biblical  course  were 
called  Bacctdaurei  biblici;  the  others,  Baccalaurei  aen- 
tentiarii;  while  those  who  had  finished  both  courses 
were  known  as  Baccalaurei /ormaii. — Chambers,  jEW- 
cyclopcedia^  s.  v. ;  Ilerzog,  ReaUEneyklopdtUef  Suppl. 
i,  424;  Hilschcr,  De  nonUtie  Baccalaurei  (Ups.  1733); 
Gottscbed,  De  dignitaU  Bacc,  lAptiamt  (Lips.  1739) ; 
Landon,  Eccles,  Dictionary^  s.  y.  See  Deobbes  ;  Uni- 
VEBsrriES. 

Baccanarists,  a  society  in  the  (Hiurch  of  Rome, 
founded  in  Itely  by  one  Baccanari  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Jesuito  in  1773.  Ite  object  was  to  restore 
the  order  under  a  new  name  and  form.  Pius  VI  fa- 
vored the  organization,  and  it  spread  into  Austria,  Hol- 
land, and  England.  In  1814  its  members  were  united 
with  the  re-established  order  of  Jesuite.    See  Jesuits. 

Bao'chid^B  (Bacxt^iyCy  «m  of  Bacckus),  a  friend 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Josephus,  Ant,  xii,  10, 2)  and 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  (Iv  rtf  iripav  roi)  irorafiov, 
1  Mace,  vii,  8),  who  was  commissioned  by  Demetrius 
Soter  to  investigate  the  charges  which  Alcimus  (q.  v.) 
preferred  against  Judas  Maccabeus.  He  confirmed 
Alcimus  in  the  high-priesthood ;  and,  having  inflicted 
signal  vengeance  on  the  extreme  party  of  the  Assidae- 
ans  (q.  v.),  he  returned  to  Antioch.    After  the  expul- 


sion of  Alcimus  and  the  defeat  and  death  of  Nicanor, 
he  led  a  second  expedition  into  Jndea.  Judas  Macca- 
bsBUS  fell  in  the  battle  which  ensued  at  Lalsa  (B.C. 
161),  and  Bacchides  re-esteblished  the  supremacy  of 
the  S3rrian  faction  (1  Mace,  ix,  25,  oi  aotpiic  av^ptQ ; 
Joseph.  Ant,  xlii,  1 , 1).  He  next  attempted  to  surprise 
Jonathan,  who  had  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  na- 
tional party  after  the  death  of  Judas ;  but  Jonathan 
escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Bacchides  then  placed  gar- 
risons in  several  importent  positions,  and  took  hostages 
for  the  security  of  the  present  government  Having 
completed  the  pacification  of  the  country  (Joseph.  Ant, 
xiii,  1,  5),  he  returned  to  Demetrius  (B.C.  160).  After 
two  years  he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian 
faction,  in  the  hope  of  overpowering  Jonathan  and  Si- 
mon, who  still  maintained  a  small  force  in  the  desert ; 
but,  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned  against  those 
who  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  ex]Mdition,  and 
sought  an  honorable  retreat.  When  this  was  known 
by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys  to  Bacchides  and  con- 
cluded a  peace  (B.C.  ld8)  with  him,  acknowledging 
him  as  governor  under  the  Syrian  king,  while  Bacchi- 
des pledged  himself  not  to  enter  the  land  again,  a  con- 
dition which  he  fkithftilly  observed  (1  Mace,  ix,  70  sq. ; 
Joseph.  Ant,  xii,  1, 6 ;  xiii,  1 ;  comp.  2  Mace,  viii,  80). 
He  must  have  been  a  different  person  fh>m  the  Bac^ 
chides,  the  general  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  in  charge 
of  the  fortresses  of  Judsea,  whom  the  Asmonnan  priest 
Matthias,  with  his  sons,  slew  with  their  daggers  (Jo- 
seph. WoTf  i,  1, 2). — Smith,  s.  y. 

Baochn'ms  (EaKxovpo^ ;  Vulg.  Zaecanu)f  given 
as  one  of  the  '^holy  singers"  (nuv  iepoi//aXru>v)  who 
had  taken  a  foreign  wife  (1  Esdr.  ix,  24);  but  no  name 
corresponding  with  this  is  added  in  the  genuine  list 
(Ezra,  X,  24). 

Bao'ohns,  the  Latinized  form  (in  the  Auth.  Vers. 
at  2  Mace,  vi,  7 ;  xiv,  33)  of  the  heathen  deity  called 
by  the  Greelcs  Dionysus  (q.  v.).  The  latter  occurs 
also  in  (the  so-called)  3  Mace,  ii,  29.  In  all  these  in- 
stences  this  mythic  deity  is  named  in  connection  with 
circumstences  which  would  indicate  that  he  was  an 
object  of  special  abhorrence  to  the  Jews ;  for  in  the 
first  it  is  stated  that  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  go  in 
procession  to  Bacchus ;  in  the  second,  the  erection  of  a 
temple  to  him  is  threatened  in  order  to  compel  the 
priesto  to  deliver  up  Judas  to  Nicanor;  and  in  the 
third,  the  branding  with  the  ivy  leaf,  sacred  to  him,  is 
reported  as  inflicted  on  them  by  way  of  punishment. 
This  falls  in  with  what  Tacitus  says,  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  imagine  that,  because  the  priests  of  the  Jews  ac- 
companied their  singing  with  fiute  and  cymbals,  and 
had  garlands  of  ivy,  and  a  golden  vine  was  found  in 
the  Temple,  they  worshipped  Bacchus,  for  that  this  was 
not  at  all  in  accordance  with  their  institutes  (nequa- 
quam  congruentibus  institutis.  Hist,  v,  5).  As  Bac- 
chus was  the  god  of  wine,  and  in  general  of  earthly 
festivity  and  jollity,  and  as  his  rites  sanctioned  the 
most  frantic  excesses  of  revelry  and  tumultuous  ex- 
citement, he  would  necessarily  be  an  object  of  abhor- 
rence to  all  who  believed  in  and  worshipped  Jehovah. 
Probably  also  the  very  fact  that  some  things  connected 
with  the  Jewish  worship  had,  as  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus, and  still  more  fully  by  Plutarch  {Symposiac,  iv, 
qu.  6),  led  to  the  supposition  that  they  reverenced 
Bacchus,  may  have  produced  in  their  minds  a  more  de- 
termined recoil  ftom  and  hatred  of  all  pertaining  to 
his  name.  In  the  pagan  system  Bacchus  is  the  god 
of  wine,  and  is  represented  as  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Semele,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  His  motlier  per- 
ished in  the  burning  embraces  of  the  god,  whom  she 
persuaded  to  visit  her  with  his  attribute  of  royalty, 
the  thunderbolt;  the  embryo  child  was  sewn  up  in 
Jupiter*s  thigh,  whence,  in  due  time,  he  was  produced 
to  light,  Mytholojry  abounds  with  the  adventures  of 
Bacchus,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  the  tran 
tion  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who  carried  h 
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fell  for  a  elavo,  into  dolphins;  his  rerenge  on  the 
scoffing  Pentheus,  and  his  invasion  and  conquest  of 
India.  Bacchus  was  generally  figured  as  a  young  man 
of  effeminate  appearance  {^ijkvfiopfoQ,  Eurip.  Baeck, 
808 ;  Euseb.  Chron,  p.  29),  with  a  garland  of  ivy  bind- 
ing his  long  hair  (Strabo,  xv,  p.  1038) ;  in  his  hand 
he  bore  a  thyrsus,  or  rod  wreathed  with  ivy,  and 
at  his  feet  laj*^  his  attendant  panther.  His  compan- 
ions were  the  Bacchantes,  the  Lenie,  the  Naiads 
and  Nymphs,  etc.,  and  especially  Sileniis.  His  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  arisen  from  that  "  striving  after 
objectivity''  (Wachsmuth,  HeSen,  Akerthumtk,  ii,  2,  p. 
118),  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  primitive  people. 
The  southern  coast  of  Thrace  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  seat  of  this  religion,  and  it  was  intro- 
duced thence  into  Greece  sharUy  after  the  coloniza- 
tion by  the  iEolians  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Helles- 
pont. The  admission  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and 
Dionysus  by  Plutarch  and  other  mythological  theo- 
rists, as  well  as  Herodotus's  simple  statement  of  the 
assertions  of  the  Egyptian  priests  to  that  effect,  is  no 
proof  of  the  common  origin  of  the  worship  of  this  di- 
vinity in  Egypt  and  Greece;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  certain  modifications  of  the  Dionysiac  rites  took 
place  after  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  lonians  and  the  Egyptians  (Peimy  Cyclop. 
s.  v.).  The  worship  of  Bacchus  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Demeter,  and  under  the  name  of 
rocchus  he  was  adored  along  with  that  goddess  at  Eleu- 
sis.  Virgil  invokes  them  together  (Georg,  i,  6)  as  the 
lights  of  the  universe.  According  to  the  Egyptians, 
they  were  the  joint  rulers  of  the  world  below  (Herod, 
ii,  123).  In  a  cameo  he  is  represented  as  sitting  with 
her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  male  and  female  centaurs. 
(For  a  fuller  account  of  the  mythological  history  and 
attributes  of  Bacchus,  see  Creuzer,  Symbotik  itnd  My- 
tholoffie,  pt.  iii,  bk.  8,  ch.  2  of  Moser's  Abridgment.) 

Bace'nor  (BaKfivtap ;  Vulg.  Dacenor),  apparently 
a  captain  of  horse  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabsus,  to 
whose  detachment  Dositheus  belonged  (2  Mace,  zii, 
85) ;  or  possibly  it  may  have  been  only  the  title  of  one 
of  the  Jewish  companies  or  squadrons. 

Bachelor.    See  Baccalaureus. 

Bach'rite  (Heb.  with  the  article  hab'Bahi\ 
't'^S^n ;  Sept.  omits,  but  some  copies  have  6  Bixipi ; 
Yvilg./amilia  Becheritarum;  Auth.Yers.  **the  Bach- 
rites"),  the  &mily  name  of  the  descendants  of  Becheb 
(q.  v.),  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi,  85).  See 
Bebiah. 

Bachuth.    See  Allon-bachuth. 

Backbite  (in  Psa.  xv.  8,  bs'n,  ragal%  to  run  about 
tattling;  in  Prov.  xxv,  23,  *)nD,  tc'Mer,  tecreqf  in 
tale-bearing ;  in  Rom.  i,  80,  KardXaXoCf  an  evil  speak- 
er; in  2  Cor.  xii,  20,  KaraKaXta,  eviUtpeakinff),  mali- 
ciously to  defame  an  absent  person.     See  Slavdeb. 

Backslide  (in  Prov.  xiv,  14,  MO,  tuff,  to  ffo  bach; 
in  Hos.  iv.  16,  "l^D,  toror',  to  be  refractory;  else- 
where in  the  0.  T.  2V*r,  ahub,  to  rehum;  in  Heb.  x, 
89,  vvooTiWuty  to  "  draw  back").     See  Apostasy. 

1.  This  term  popularly  denotes  a  falling  off  or  de- 
fection in  matters  of  religion ;  an  apostasy,  Acts  xxi, 
21 ;  2  Thess,  ii,  8;  1  Tim.  iv,  I.  This  may  be  either 
partial  or  complete ;  partial,  when  it  is  in  the  heart,  as 
Prov.  xiv,  14 ;  complete,  as  that  described  in  Heb.  vi, 
4,  etc. ;  X,  6,  etc.  On  the  latter  passage  Chr^^sostom 
observes:  **When  a  house  has  a  strong  foundation, 
suppose  an  arch  fall,  some  of  the  beams  break,  or  a 
wall  decline,  while  the  foundation  is  good,  these 
breaches  may  be  repaired ;  so  in  religion,  while  a  per- 
son maintains  the  true  doctrines,  and  remains  on  the 
firm  rock,  though  he  fall,  true  repentance  may  restore 
him  to  the  favor  and  image  of  God :  but  as  in  a  house, 
when  the  foundation  is  bad,  nothing  can  save  the 
building  from  ruin ;  so,  when  heretical  doctrines  are 


admitted  for  a  foundation,  nothing  can  save  the  pro- 
fessor from  destruction.**  It  is  important,  in  inter- 
preting these  passages,  to  keep  it  steadfitstly  in  mind 
that  the  apostasy  they  speak  of  is  not  only  mora/,  but 
doctrinal.     See  Falling  awat. 

2.  It  is  also  used  less  accurately  of  a  loss  of  fervor 
in  religious  feeling  and  of  zeal  in  religious  duty.     In 
this  sense  it  should  be  called /larlui/  backslidiny,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  hypocrisy^  as  the  former 
may  exist  where  there  are  good  intentions  on  the 
whole ;  but  the  latter  is  a  studied  profession  of  appear- 
ing to  be  what  we  are  not.    The  causes  of  backsliding 
are — the  cares  of  the  world;  improper  connections; 
inattention  to  secret  or  closet  duties ;  self-conceit  and 
dependence ;  indulgence ;  listening  to  and  parleying 
with  temptations.     A  backdidden  state  is  mani/ested  by 
indifference  to  prayer  and  self-examination';  trifling 
or  unprofitable  conversation;  neglect  of  public  ordi- 
nances ;  shunning  the  people  of  God ;  associating  with 
the  world ;  thinking  lightly  of  sin ;  neglect  of  the  Bi- 
ble ;  and  often  by  gross  immorality.    The  consequences 
of  this  awful  state  are— loss  of  character ;  loss  of  com- 
fort ;  loss  of  usefulness ;  and  loss  of  a  well-grounded 
hope  of  future  happiness.     To  avoid  this  state,  or  re- 
cover from  it,  vce  should  beware  of  the  first  appearance 
of  sin ;  be  much  in  prayer ;  attend  the  ordinances ;  and 
unite  with  the  people  of  God.    We  should  consider  the 
awful  instances  of  apostasy,  as  Saul,  Judas,  Demas, 
etc. ;  the  many  warnings  we  have  of  it,  Matt,  xxiv, 
13 ;  Heb.  x,  88 ;  Luke  itl,  62;  how  it  grieves  the  Holy 
Spirit;  and  how  wretched  it  makes  ns;  above  all 
things,  our  dependence  should  be  on  God,  that  we 
may  always  be  directed  by  his  Spirit,  and  kept  by  hia 
power.— -Watson,  Theol.  Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Buck,  TheoL 
Dictionary,  s.  v. ;  Clarke,  Theology  (by  Dunn),  p.  360. 
On  the  possibility  of  **  falling  from  grace,"  see  Pebsb- 

YEBANCE. 

Backua,  Azel,  D.D.,  president  of  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  13th,  1765. 
While  yet  a  boy  he  imbibed  infidel  principles,  but  waa 
reclaimed  by  the  instructions  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Backus.  He  graduated  A.B.  at  Yale  in  1797. 
He  was  licensed  in  1789,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Bellamy 
as  pastor  at  Bethlem  in  1791.  Here  he  labored  ftith- 
fully,  both  as  pastor  and  as  principal  of  a  classical 
school,  till  1812,  when  he  was  elected  president  of 
Hamilton  College.  After  five  years  of  successful  ad- 
mudstration,  he  died  of  typhus  fever,  Dec.  9, 1817. 
He  waa  a  man  of  good  endowments  and  great  indus- 
try.— Spragne,  Amials,  ii,  287. 

Backus,  Charles,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Congrega- 
tional minister,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  5, 
1749.  He  lost  his  parents  in  his  childhood,  but,  as  he 
early  discovered  a  love  of  learning,  his  friends  assist- 
ed hun  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  He  graduated 
A.B.  at  Tale  in  1769,  and,  after  studying  theology 
under  Dr.  Hart,  of  Preston,  he  was  licensed  in  1773. 
In  1774  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Somers,  where  he  remained  until  his  death, 
December  80, 1803.  During  the  course  of  his  minia- 
tr}'  nearly  fifty  young  men  studied  theology  under  his 
roof,  and  among  them  were  Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover, 
President  Moore,  of  Amherst,  and  others.  His  repu- 
tation brought  him  invitations  to  the  chair  of  theology 
at  Dartmouth,  and  also  at  Yale,  but  he  declined  both 
calls.  He  published  a  number  of  occasional  sermons. 
— Sprague,  Annals,  ii,  61. 

Backus,  Isaac,  A.M.,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
minister,  was  bora  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Jan.  9, 1724. 
In  1748  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  Congregational 
church  in  Titicut,  Middleborough,  Mass.  In  1749  a 
number  of  the  members  of  Mr.  Backus'a  church  alter- 
ed their  sentiments  with  regard  to  baptism,  and  he  at 
length  united  with  them  in  opinion.  He  was  immersed 
in  1761.  For  some  years  he  held  to  open  oommnaioD, 
but  afterward  abandoned  it.    A  Baptist  church  was 
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duly  Gonstitnted  in  1756,  and  he  was  installed  its  pas- 
tor. He  faithfully  discharged  his  pastoral  dnties  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  To  his  labors  during  this 
long  period  the  Baptists  of  America  owe  much  of  their 
success.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and  published, 
among  other  woilcs,  a  History  of  the  Baptiats  (8  vols.), 
and  also  an  AhridgmaU  of  the  same  (1  vol.).  A  list 
of  his  writings  may  be  seen  in  Sprague,  Amidt,  vi,  66. 
See  also  Hovey,  Ufi  and  Timet  o/BackuM  (Bost.  1868, 
12mo) ;  ChrigHan  Review,  xiv,  197. 

Baoon,  FrandB,  Viscount  St.  Albans  and  Baron 
Terulam,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  of 
modem  times,  was  bom  in  London,  Jan.  22,  1661. 
His  father,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was  keeper  of  the  seal 
under  Elizabeth,  and  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  statea- 
man;  his  mother  was  a  learned  and  pious  woman, 
who  had  translated  several  ascetic  works  from  Italian, 
and  had  taken  part  in  the  theological  controversies 
of  her  time.  Early  in  life  he  gave  signs  of  extra* 
ordinary  talent,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  call 
him  playfully  her  young  lord  keeper.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  is  said  to  have  speculated  on  the  laws  of  imag- 
ination, and  in  the  next  year  he  was  matriculated  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years  and  a  half.  After  the  termination  of  his 
studies  in  1577,  his  father  sent  him  to  France,  under 
the  care  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  English  ambassador  at 
the  French  court.  There  he  came  in  contact  with  a 
number  of  distinguished  men,  and  laid  out  a  plan  for 
a  reconstruction  of  the  philosophical  sciences.  The 
death  of  his  father  recalled  him  to  England  in  1580, 
and,  failing  to  get  an  office  for  which  he  applied,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law.  In  1582  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  in  1586  he  was  made  a  bencher,  and 
in  1589,  at  the  age  of  28,  counsel  extraordinary  to  the 
queen.  Still  he  could  not  rise  under  Elizabeth,  who 
rejected  his  claims  for  preferment  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  "  not  very  deep."  As  some  compensation  for 
his  disappointment.  Count  Essex  made  him  a  present 
of  Twickenham  Court,  worth  about  £1800,  and  so  beau- 
tiful that  Bacon  called  it  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  Ba* 
con,  some  years  later,  was  charged  with  rewarding  this 
disinterested  kindness  with  ingratitude  on  the  trial  of 
Essex ;  but  probably  unjustly  (see  the  Pefmy  Cydopo^ 
cKa,  s.  v.).  In  1595  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
as  member  for  Middlesex,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  for  parliamentary  eloquence.  Aftw  the  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  of  James  I,  he  rapidly  rose  in 
dignities  and  influence.  In  1603  he  received  the  hon- 
or of  knighthood,  in  1604  he  was  appointed  king^s 
counsel,  in  1607  solicitor  general,  in  1613  attorney  gen- 
eral, in  1617  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  In  Januaiy 
of  1618  he  was  appointed  lord  high  chancellor,  and  in 
the  same  year  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  of  Te- 
rulam. Three  years  later  the  title  of  Viscount  of  St. 
Albans  was  conferred  on  him.  From  the  same  year, 
1621,  dates  hu  fall.  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  reported  two  cases  of  corruption  against 
him,  and  before  the  close  of  the  proceedings  similar 
cases  to  the  number  of  24  were  presented.  When  his 
case  was  referred  to  the  House  of  Peers  he  abandoned 
all  defence,  confessed  his  guilt,  and  was  sentenced, 
on  May  dd,  to  a  fine  of  £40,000,  and  to  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure.  The  sen- 
tence proved  to  be  little  more  than  a  form.  He  was 
released  from  imprisonment  after  two  days,  and  the 
fine  was  subsequently  remitted,  but  he  never  recov- 
ered his  standing.  Only  once  he  was  afterward  sum- 
moned to  attend  Parliament,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  humble  circumstances  and  among  the 
few  friends  whom  adversity  left  him.  He  died  at 
Highgate,  April  9, 1626. 

Bacon  was  the  author  of  a  philosophical  system 
which  b  called  after  him  the  Baconian  philosophy,  and 
which  has  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  subsequent 
development  of  philosophy  and  of  literature  in  gen- 
eral.    **The  sciences,"  he  says,  **have  hitherto  been 
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in  a  most  aad  condition.  Philosophy,  wasted  in  emp- 
ty and  fruitless  logomachies,  has  failed  during  so  mdny 
centuries  to  bring  out  a  single  work  or  experiment 
of  actual  benefit  to  human  life.  Logic  hitherto  has 
served  more  to  the  establishment  of  error  than  to 
the  investigation  of  truth.  Whence  all  this  ?  Why 
this  penury  of  science  ?  Simply  because  they  have 
broken  away  from  their  root  in  nature  and  experience. 
The  blame  of  this  is  chargeable  to  many  sources :  first, 
the  old  and  rooted  prejudice  that  the  human  mind 
loses  somewhat  of  its  dignity  when  it  busies  itself 
much  and  continuously  with  experiments  and  material 
things ;  next,  superstition  and  a  blind  religious  zeal, 
which  has  been  the  most  irreconcilable  opposer  to  nat- 
ural philosophy ;  again,  the  exclusive  attention  paid 
to  morals  and  politics  by  the  Romans,  and  since  the 
Christian  era  to  theology  by  every  acute  mind ;  still 
farther,  the  great  authority  which  certain  philosophers 
have  exercised,  and  the  great  reverence  given  to  an- 
tiquity ;  and,  in  fine,  a  want  of  courage,  and  a  despair 
of  overcoming  the  many  and  great  difficulties  which 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  investigation  of  nature.  All 
these  causes  have  contributed  to  keep  down  the 
sciences.  Hence  they  must  now  be  renewed,  and  re- 
generated, and  reformed  in  their  most  fundamental 
principles ;  there  must  now  be  found  a  new  basis  of 
knowledge  and  new  principles  of  science.  Thus  rad- 
ical reformation  of  the  sciences  depends  upon  two  con- 
ditions—objectively, upon  the  referring  of  science  to 
experience  and  the  philosophy  of  nature;  and  sub- 
jectively, upon  the  purifying  of  the  sense  and  the  in- 
tellect from  all  abstract  theories  and  traditional  preju- 
dices. Both  conditions  furnish  the  correct  method  of 
natural  science,  which  is  nothing  other  than  the  meth- 
od of  induction.  Upon  a  true  induction  depends  all 
the  soundness  of  the  sciences."  In  these  propositions 
the  Baconian  philosophy  is  contained.  The  historical 
significance  of  its  founder  is,  therefore,  in  general  this : 
that  he  directed  the  attention  and  reflection  of  his  con- 
temporaries again  upon  the  given  actuality,  upon  na- 
ture; that  he  affirmed  the  necessity  of  experience, 
which  had  been  formerly  only  a  matter  of  accident, 
and  made  it  as  in  and  for  itself  an  object  of  thought 
His  merit  consists  in  having  brought  up  the  principle 
of  scientific  empiricism,  and  only  in  this  (Schwegler, 
Hittory  of  PhUoaophy,  transl.  by  Seelye,  p.  166).  The 
principles  of  his  method  are  to  be  found  in  man^^  writ- 
ers before  him,  even  in  Aristotle ;  but  it  was  Bacon's 
glory  that  he  so  set  forth  those  principles  as  to  bring 
mankind  to  act  upon  them.  His  plagiarisms,  espe- 
cially from  his  great  namesake,  Roger  Bacon,  are  un- 
questionable (see  De  lAaSair^,  Soirees  de  St^Petersbourp ; 
Methodist  Quarterly^  Jan.  and  April,  1858 ;  and  Bacon, 
Roger). 

So  far  as  Bacon*s  own  mind  was  concerned,  he  was 
a  firm  believer  in  divine  revelation  (see  his  Confess 
sion  of  Faith  i  Prayers  i  Character  of  a  Christicmf 
Works,  ed.  Montague,  vol.  vii).  Theology,  as  science, 
he  held  to  rest  on  data  given  by  inspiration,  just  as 
metaphysics  must  rest  on  postulates.  On  this  last 
point  the  following  passage  is  pregnant:  *' Where- 
fore, whatever  primitive  matter  is,  together  with  its 
influence  and  action,  it  is  sui  generis,  and  admits  of 
no  definition  drawn  from  perception,  and  is  to  be  taken 
just  as  it  is  found,  and  not  to  be  judged  of  from  any 
preconceived  idea.  For  the  mode  of  it,  if  it  is  given 
to  us  to  know  it,  cannot  be  judged  of  by  means  of  its 
cause,  seeing  that  it  is,  next  to  God,  the  cause  of 
causes,  itself  without  cause.  For  there  is  a  certain 
real  limit  of  causes  in  nature,  and  it  would  argue  levi- 
ty and  inexperience  in  a  philosopher  to  require  or  im- 
agine a  cause  for  the  last  and  positive  power  and  law 
of  nature,  as  much  as  it  would  not  to  demand  a  cause 
in  those  that  are  subordinate"  {Ftxble  of  Cupid,  Works, 
ed.  Montague,  xv,  45).  As  to  theology,  his  language 
is:  **Omnis  enim  scientia  duplicem  sortitur  infonr 
tionem.    Una  inspiratur  divinitus ;  alter  oritur  a  a 
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BVL,  Portismur,  igitur,  scientiam  in  theolo^^am  et 
pbiloscphiam.  Theologiam  hie  intelligimiu  inspira- 
tam,  non  naturalem"  (Z>e  Augmeniit^  iii,  1).  In  book 
ix  of  the  same  work. he  expressly  sets  religion  in  op> 
position,  so  £fir  as  its  sourde  is  concemedf  to  the  induc- 
tive sciences,  inasmuch  as  in  religion  the  first  princi- 
pies  are  independent  and  self-subsistent  {per  se  tubtis- 
tentes).  ^^l^et  us  conclude,"  he  says,  **that  sacred 
theology  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  word  and  oracles 
of  God,  not  from  the  light  of  nature  or  the  dictates  of 
reason.  For  it  is  written,  the  heavens  declare  (he  ghry 
of  Godj  but  not  the  heavene  declare  the  will  of  Cod.** 
8ee  also  his  striking  prayer  in  the  preface  to  the  /n- 
ttauratio  Magna.  Ba(x>n's  own  position,  then,  is  clear- 
ly defined,  although  be  Maistre,  in  his  Soireee  de  8t. 
Peterabourffj  seeks  to  deprive  him  not  only  of  all  merit 
with  regard  to  the  science  of  induction,  but  also  al- 
most of  the  name  of  Christian.  It  is  another  question 
how  far  the  influence  of  the  Baconian  system,  confined 
as  it  is  to  the  materkl  sciences,  has  tended  to  generate 
a  materialist  and  rationalist  way  of  thinking.  On 
this  point,  see  Rationalism  ;  Philosophy. 

The  greatest  of  the  philosophical  works  of  Bacon  is 
the  Novum  Orgaamm  (Lond.  1620,  translated  in  Bohn*s 
Scientific  Library^  Lond.).  The  most  important  among 
the  other  works  of  Bacon  are :  (1)  Eatofft^  or  CounaeU 
Civil  and  Moral  (Lond.  1597,  augment,  edit.  1612  and 
1624),  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  his  works. 
A  new  edition,  with  an  introduction  and  many  valua- 
ble notes,  has  been  published  by  archbishop  Whately 
(Lond.  1857 ;  Boston,  1860) :  —  (2)  A  treatise  On  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  (Lond.  1605).  This  work, 
revised  and  enlarged,  was  afterward  translated  by 
Ben  Jonson,  George  Herbert,  and  other  friends  of  Ba- 
con, into  Latin,  and  published  under  the  title  De  Avg- 
mentis  Scieniiarum  (Lond.  1623).  The  works  De  Sa- 
plentia  Veierum,  Sylva  Sglvamm,  Nova  Atlaniisj  are 
likewise  highly  valued.  Complete  editions  were  pub- 
lished by  Rawley  (Amsterd.  1663,  6  vols.) ;  Mallet 
(Lond.  1740);  Stephens,  Locker,  and  Birch  (Lond. 
1765,  5  vols.  4to);  Basil  Montagu  (Lond.  1825-84, 17 
vob.  8vo) ;  Spedding,  Ellis,  and  Heath  (Lond.  1857 
sq.) ;  American  ed.,  Boston,  1863-65.  A  biography  of 
Bacon  may  be  found  at  the  head  of  every  complete 
edition  of  his  works;  that  b}*  Montagu  is  especially 
valued  (reprinted  in  Bacon's  Works^  Fhila.  8  vols. 
8vo).  See  also  Bouillet,  IjCs  (Euvres  PhUos.  de  B. 
(Paris,  1884-35) ;  De  Maistre,  Examen  de  la  PhUos,  de 
B,  (Paris,  1886,  2  vols.) ;  Remusat,  Bacon,  sa  Vie  et  son 
Influence  (Paris,  1857);  Tenison,  Baeoniana  (1679); 
llacaulay,  in  Edinburgh  Review^  Jul}',  1837 ;  Methodist 
Quarterly,  Jan.  1848,  p.  22 ;  April,  1851,  art.  1 ;  Jan. 
1859,  art.  1 ;  April,  1851,  art.  1 ;  Princeton  Rtvietc^  xii, 
850 ;  XV,  481 ;  Am.  Bib.  Jiepositoiy,  3d  series,  iii,  127 ; 
Qu.  Christian  Spfctator^  iv,  528;  Encydop.  Brit.  (Ist 
and  3d  Prelim.  Dips,  by  Stewart  and  Playfair);  K. 
Fisher,  Bacon  ron  Vendam  (Leipz.  1856,  tr.  by  Oxen- 
ford,  Ix)nd.  1857) ;  Dixon,  Personal  History  of  Bacon 
(Lond.  1860);  English  Cyclopadia;  Morell,  ffistory  of 
Philosophy,  pt.  i,  ch.  I,  §  1 ;  Lewes,  Biog.  Hist,  of  Phi- 
los,  vol.  iii,  epoch.  1. 

Bacon,  John,  an  English  writer  of  the  fourteenth 
century ;  born  at  Buconthorp,  in  Norfolk,  and  styled 
"the  Resolute  Doctor"  (Doctor  Re solutus).  He  took 
the  degrees  of  doctor  of  canon  and  civil  law  and  of 
divinity  at  Paris,  and  became  so  strongly  attached  to 
the  opinions  of  the  Avcrroists  that  he  was  looked  upon 
as  their  head.  In  1329  he  was  elected  provincial  of 
the  Carmelite  order,  which  he  had  entered  in  his  youth, 
and  died  at  London  in  1346.  He  wrote  Commentaria 
super  quatuor  libros  sententiarum  (Pari?,  1484,  fol.,  often 
reprinted),  and  many  other  works.  See  Dupin,  Hist. 
Eccl.  Writers^  14th  cent. ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  i,  192. 

Bacon,  Roger,  the  greatest  of  English  philoso- 
phen  before  the  time  of  his  namesake,  Lord  Bacon, 
was  born  near  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  about  1214. 


He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  his  day,  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Paris  to 
study  philosophy  and  theology.  Here  he  received  his 
doctor's  degree.  Altout  1240 (?)  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, and  there  (perhaps  on.  the  ad\'ice  of  Grosset^ 
q.  v.),  he  took  the  vows  as  a  Franciscan,  and  applied 
himself  closely  in  his  convent  to  the  study  of  lan> 
guages,  as  well  as  to  experimental  philosophy.  It 
was  the  mistake  of  his  life  that  he  joined  the  Franci«- 
cans ;  liis  brethren  soon  began  to  manifest  a  spirit  ci 
enmity,  a  prohibition  being  issued  against  Bacon's 
lectures  in  the  university,  as  well  Ba  against  the  pulw 
lication  of  any  of  his  writings.  He  was  charged  with 
magic  and  diabolism,  as  was  commonly  the  case  at 
that  time  with  those  who  studied  the  sciences,  and 
particularly  chembtry.  Bacon  was  a  true  thinker, 
and,  as  such,  was  necessarily  regarded  as  an  innovator 
in  such  an  age,  although  it  was  the  age  of  Thomas 
Aquinaa  and  Bonaventura.  He  complained  of  the 
absolute  submission  to  authority.  *^I  would  bum  all 
the  books  of  Aristotle  if  I  had  them  in  hand**  {Comp. 
Theol.  pt.  i,  ch.  2).  He  was  very  severe  upon  the 
scholastic  theology,  even  upon  Alexander  de  Hales, 
Albert  the  Great,  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  whom  he 
styles  rtV  erroneus  etfamosus.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  monks  should  suspect  so  plainspoken  a  man, 
especially  one  who  kept  cauldrons  and  crucibles  at 
work,  studied  the  stara,  and  made  strange  experiments 
of  all  sorts.  Wadding,  the  historian  of  the  Francis- 
cans, says  that  Bacon  was  condemned  propter  novitatts 
quasdam  suspectas.  From  1257  until  1267  he  was  con- 
tinually persecuted ;  most  of  the  time  kept  in  prison, 
his  studies  hindered,  and  all  intereourse  with  the 
outer  world  prohibited.  In  1265  Clement  IV  (Gny 
Foulques,  a  Frenchman)  became  pope.  He  had  been 
Bacon*s  friend  when  cardinal  legate  in  England,  had 
taken  great  interest  in  his  studies,  and  had  sought  to 
get  hold  of  his  writings,  but  the  strict  watch  kept  on 
Bacon  prevented  him  fh>m  sending  them.  Bacon 
managed  to  get  lettcn  conveyed  to  the  new  pope, 
stating  his  sad  case,  and  asking  help  in  the  name  of 
religion  and  good  learning.  Clement's  answer  re- 
quired him  to  send  his  writings  with  haste,  any  com- 
mand of  his  Buperion  or  constitution  of  his  order  not- 
withstanding. Bacon  at  once  prepared  his  Cpus  Mor- 
jus  ftx)m  his  materials  on  hand,  with  an  account  of  his 
troubles  and  persecutions  in  the  preface.  The  book 
was  sent  in  the  year  1267,  but  the  pope  did  not  ven- 
ture to  release  him  from  prison  till  Feveral  months 
had  elapsed,  so  great  was  the  power  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  Clement  died  in  November,  1268,  and  Bacon 
was  thus  again  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies ;  but  be 
still  pursued  his  studies,  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
free  from  open  persecution  up  to  1278;  but  in  that 
year  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  general  of  the  Franciscan  or- 
der, afterward  pope  under  the  title  of  Nicholas  IV, 
was  appointed  legate  to  the  court  of  France.  Bacon, 
then  sixty-four  years  old,  was  summoned  to  Paris, 
where  a  council  of  Franciscans,  with  Jerome  at  their 
head,  condemned  his  writings,  and  committed  him  to 
close  confinement.  A  confirmation  of  the  proceeding 
was  immediately  obtained  from  the  court  of  Borne. 
During  ten  years  everi'  effort  made  by  him  to  procure 
his  enlargement  was  without  success ;  but,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Jerome  (Nicholas  IV),  that  which  was  not 
to  be  obtained  from  the  justice  of  the  pope  was  con- 
ceded to  private  interest,  and  Bacon  was  at  last  re- 
stored to  liberty  by  the  intercession  of  some  powerful 
nobles.  Some  say  he  died  in  prison;  but  the  beH 
authorities  unite  in  stating  that  he  returned  to  Oxford, 
where  he  wrote  his  Compend'um  TheologuB,  and  died 
some  months,  or  perhaps  a  year  and  a  half,  after 
Nicholas  IV  (who  died  April,  1292).  The  suspicion 
and  fear  of  the  monks  followed  the  great  nian*s  books 
after  his  death ;  "  the  books  were  nailed  to  boards,  m) 
that  they  could  not  be  read,  and  were  left  to  rot  amid 
dirt  and  damp." 
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Of  the  grandeur  of  Bacon's  scientific  intellect,  and 
of  the  marvellous  discoveries  made  by  him,  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak  at  length.  Humboldt  calls  him 
the  greatest  apparition  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
depths  of  au  age  of  tradition,  he  saw  what  science  was, 
and  devoted  his  life  to  its  pursuit.  In  languages,  he 
mastered  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  He 
held,  with  Plato,  that  Mathematics  is  the  mistress  and 
key  of  all  the  sciences  (Opvt  Majtu,  pt.  iv).  In  twen- 
ty 3'ears  he  spent  2000  livres  (a  vast  sum  for  that  age) 
in  books,  apparatus,  and  experiments.  As  early  as 
1264  he  sent  the  pope  a  proposal  to  rectify  the  Julian 
calendar — three  centuries  before  the  thing  was  done. 
**  Roger  Bacon,  the  vastest  intellect  that  England  has 
produced,  studied  nature  as  a  natural  philosopher 
rather  than  as  a  chemist,  and  the  extraoniinary  dis- 
coveries he  made  in  those  branches  of  science  are  fa- 
miliarly known :  the  rectification  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  Julian  calendar  with  regard  to  the  solar 
year ;  the  physical  analysis  of  the  action  of  lenses  <ind 
convex  glasses;  the  invention  of  spectacles  for  the 
aged ;  that  of  achromatic  lenses ;  the  theory  and  per- 
haps the  first  construction  of  the  telescope.  From  the 
principles  and  laws  laid  down  or  partially  apprehend- 
ed by  him,  a  system  of  unanticipated  facts  was  sure  to 
spring,  as  he  himself  remarked ;  nevertheless,  his  in- 
quiries into  chemical  phenomena  have  not  been  with- 
out fhiit  for  us.  He  carefully  studied  the  properties 
of  saltpetre,  and  if,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  opin- 
ion, he  did  not  discover  gunpowder,  which  had  been 
explicitly  described  by  Marcus  Gnecus  fifty  years  be- 
fore, he  improved  its  preparation  by  teaching  the  mode 
of  purifying  saltpetre  by  first  dissolving  the  salt  in 
water  and  then  crystallizing  it.  He  also  called  atten- 
tion to  the  chemical  action  of  air  in  combustion"  (Fi- 
guier,  VAlchinde  et  lee  Alckimitie»^  part  i,  ch.  iv,  p. 
80, 81). 

The  history  of  Bacon's  writings  is  among  the  curi- 
osities of  literature.  A  number  of  his  smaller  works 
were  printed  before  the  18th  centuiy,  but  his  greatest 
writings  waited  until  that  date.  Among  the  former  are 
his  Pertpeciiva  (Frank.  1614) ;  De  SpecuUa  and  Specula 
Mafhematica  (Frank.  1614,  reprinted  in  1671);  De 
Mirabili  PoteHaU  Artie  et  Natum  (Paris,  1642);  Gi- 
rard,  De  V admirable  Pouvoir^  etc^  ou  est  traicU  de  !a 
Pierre  PMlotophale  (translation  of  the  preceding)  (Par- 
is, 1557,  reprinted  in  1629);  Scripta  quadam  de  Arte 
Chemia  (Frank.  1608  and  1620);  Specuium  Alchemiee 
and  De  Secretis  Operibue  Artie  et  Natura^  et  de  Ntdiitate 
Magite  (in  vols,  ii  and  ▼  of  Zetzner's  Tkeatrwn  Chem^ 
fcum,  Strasb.  1659,  transl.  by  Girard,  under  the  title 
Miroir  d'Alquimie,  Lyon,  1667 ;  Paris,  1612  and  1627) ; 
De  retardandis  Seneetutis  AccidefUibut  (Oxf.  1690,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  B.  Browne,  Lond.  1683).  The  greatest 
of  his  works  were  not  published  until  1783.  A  num- 
ber of  Bacon's  MSS.  were  known  to  exist  in  the  libra- 
ries of  the  Continent  and  of  England,  especially  in 
the  Cottonian  Library  and  in  that  of  Dublin,  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Jebb,  at  the  request  of  Bichard  Mead  (court 
physician),  edited  and  printed  the  Opue  Majus  (Lond. 
1738,  fol.).  It  is  carefVilly  done,  but  yet  omits  ch.  vii 
(the  EfMca)^  and  inserts  other  things  not  belonging  to 
this  book.  I^ofessor  Ingram,  of  the  University  of 
Dublin,  has  discovered  some  of  the  missing  part  of 
the  work,  and  a  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  prom- 
ised, as  the  British  government  intrusted  the  task  to 
Professor  Brewer,  of  King's  College,  who  published 
vol.  i  in  1869,  including  the  Opus  Minus,  Opus  Tertium^ 
Compendium ph'losophia,  and  de  Xidlitate  Magias  (large 
8vo).  The  Opus  Minus  is  an  epitome  and  complement 
of  the  Opus  Majus;  the  Opus  Teriium  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  it.  Cousin  discovered  a  MS.  of  this  last  work 
in  the  library  of  Donai,  and  published  an  enthusiastic 
account  of  it  and  of  Bacon  in  the  Journal  des  Savants, 
1848.  Pursuing  bis  researches,  he  found  in  the 
Amiens  library  a  manuscript  commenting  on  Aristotle. 
Cousin  now  appealed  to  England  to  vindicate  the 


name  of  one  of  her  greatest  sons,  and  the  result  is  seen 
in  the  edition  announced  above.  A  French  scholar, 
M.  Emile  Charles,  also  devoted  years  of  study  and 
travel  to  Boger  Bacon,  and  published  Jtoger  Bacon,  sa 
vie,  ses  eatvres,  ses  'doctrines,  d'aprks  des  textes  inedits 
(1862,  8vo). 

Boger  Bacon  was  the  forerunner,  in  philosophy,  of 
Lord  Bacon,  who  borrowed  largely  from  him,  not  only 
in  method,  but  also  even  in  details.  The  monk  pos- 
sessed, what  the  chancellor  had  not,  the  power  of  pen- 
etrating the  secrets  of  nature.  Lord  Bacon  promoted 
science  by  his  method,  but  in  actual  applicatbn  of  the 
method  he  was  a  child.  Roger  Bacon  anticipated  him 
in  the  method,  and  was,  at  the  same  time,  himself  a 
great  experimenter  and  successful  inventor.  On  the 
relations  between  these  two  great  men,  see  Professor 
Holmes's  excellent  articles  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly, 
January  and  April,  1858,  where  the  subject  is  more 
ably  and  thoroughly  treated  than  by  any  other  writer. . 
Professor  Holmes  sums  up  as  follows :  *'  That  Lord 
Bacon  was  anticipated  by  Roger  Bacon  in  nearly 
everything  that  was  most  distinctive  in  the  double 
forms  of  the  same  identical  philosophy  cannot  be 
doubted  after  the  copious  illustrations  given  in  this 
essay.  That  he  borrowed  directly  and  consciously 
from  him  is  our  own  private  conclusion ;  and  that  the 
forced  loan  amounted  to  plagiarism,  and  was  levied, 
like  one  of  James  I*s  voluntary  gifts  from  his  people, 
forcibly  and  without  acknowledgment,  is  also  our  con- 
viction, though  we  will  not  demand  fh)m  the  public 
an  absolute  verdict  to  this  efiect.  But  we  do  claim 
that  the  highest  honors  which  have  been  assigned  to 
Francis  Bacon  are  due  to  Ro^'er  Bacon  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  we  do  assert  that  the  friar  has  been 
as  harshly  and  unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  nature  as  Aubrey,  and  Egerton,  and  the  other 
suitors  in  the  court  of  equity  were  handled  by  the 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England." 

^'  Throughout  the  whole  of  bis  writings  Bacon  is  a 
strict  Roman  Catholic ;  that  is,  he  expressly  submits 
matters  of  opinion  to  the  authority  of  the  church,  say- 
ing (Cott.  MSS.  cited  by  Jebb)  that  if  the  respect  due 
to  the  vicar  of  the  Savior  (vicarius  Salvaioris)  alone, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  world,  could  be  consulted  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  progress  of  philosophy,  he  would 
not,  under  such  experiments  as  lay  in  his  way,  proceed 
with  his  undertaking  for  the  whole  Church  of  God, 
how^ever  much  it  might  entreat  or  insist.  His  zeal 
for  Christianity,  in  its  Latin  or  Western  form,  breaks 
out  in  every  page ;  and  all  science  is  considered  with 
direct  reference  to  theology,  and  not  otherwise.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  credit  of  his  principles,  consid- 
ering the  book-burning,  heretic-hunting  age  in  which 
he  lived,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any  other  force  except 
that  of  persuasion.  He  takes  care  to  have  both  au- 
thority and  reason  for  every  proposition  that  he  ad- 
vances ;  perhaps,  indeed,  he  might  have  experienced 
forbearance  at  the  hand  of  those  who  were  his  perse- 
cutors, had  he  not  so  clearly  made  out  prophets,  apos- 
tles, and  fathers  to  have  been  partakers  of  his  opinions. 
'But  let  not  your  serenity  imagine,'  he  says,  'that 
I  intend  to  excite  the  clemency  of  your  holiness,  in  or- 
der that  the  papal  majesty  should  employ  force  against 
weak  authors  and  the  multitude,  or  that  my  unwor- 
thy self  should  raise  any  stumbling-block  to  study' 
{Penny  Cyclopedia,  s.  v.).  Indeed,  the  whole  scope  of 
the  first  part  of  the  work  is  to  prove,  from  authority 
and  from  reason,  that  philosophy  and  Christianity 
cannot  disagree — a  sentiment  altogether  of  his  own 
revival,  in  an  age  in  which  all  philosophers,  and  mathe- 
maticians in  particular,  were  considered  as  at  best  of 
dubious  orthodoxy.  The  effect  of  his  writings  on  the- 
ology was  to  introduce  a  freer  spirit,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Wickliffe,  Hubs,  and  the  later  reformers. 
He  combated  the  one-sided  supremacy  of  Aristotle, 
and  even  the  authority  of  the  fathers ;  he  pointed  f 
emm  in  their  writings,  and  appealed  to  the  orif 
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soorcte  of  theological  knowledge.  He  .was  distin- 
guished for  his  knowledge  of  languages,  and  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  original  Scriptures.  In  a 
treatise  on  the  advantages  of  grammar,  he  endeav- 
ored to  prove  the  necessity  of  linguistic  sttidies,  in 
order  better  to  understand  the  Bible,  which,  he  said, 
every  layman  ought  to  study  in  the  original.  .  He  dis- 
puted the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  in  which  he  de- 
tected mistakes.  The  Bible,  according  to  his  view, 
ought  to  be  the  supreme  law,  to  which  every  depart- 
ment of  life  and  knowledge  must  be  subjected.  A 
reformatory  germ  lay  in  this  exaltation  of  the  Bible 
above  the  authority  of  the  church  and  tradition.  The- 
ology he  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  sciences ;  reve- 
lation is  the  completion  and  perfecting  of  human  rea- 
son; in  all  knowledge,  including  philosophical  and 
theological,  harmony  necessarily  reigns.  '*  Theology 
develops  immediately  the  contents  of  jScripture ;  spec- 
ulation is  the  link  between  Scripture  and  natural 
reason.  It  receives  what  is  true  in  earlier  specula- 
tion, and  connects  with  it  those  truths  which  reason 
might  indeed  know  of  itself,  but  which  it  would  never 
have  found  without  the  impulse  which  revelation  gives 
it.  Christian  philosophy  can  therefore  be  reconciled 
with  faith,  since  it  asserts  rational  truths  which  every 
wise  man  admits,  although  if  left  to  himself  he  would 
not  have  known  them.  This  corresponds  not  only  to 
Christian  philosophy,  but  also  to  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, which  must  bring  all  truth  to  divine  truth, 
to  be  subordinate  to  it  and  serve  it.  Propter  conteien- 
tiam  Ch-ittianamf  quie  valet  omnem  veriia/em  ducere  ad 
divinam^  ut  ei  mbjickUw  et  /amuUtur.  Opus  Afajut,  p. 
41."  (Neander,//Mtoryo/i>()9ma#,  11,554,577.)  See 
an  essay  by  Saisset,  in  the  Retfue  des  Deux  Afondes,  also 
ill  Saisset*s  Precurteurs  et  disciples  de  Descartes  (Paris, 
1862 ;  transl.  by  Howland,  in  American  Presb.  Review, 
Oct.  1863) ;  and,  besides  the  works  cited  in  the  course 
of  this  article,  see  Daunou  and  Leclerc,  in  Hitt,  Litt.  de 
la  France,  xx,  280;  Hoefer,  Histoire  de  la  Ckimie,  t.  i , 
Hoefer,  Nouv,  Biog.  GaUraU,  iii,  01 ;  Ritter,  Oesehichie 
d,  Chrisaicken  PkUosopAie,  iv,  478  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Church 
Hist,  §  74 ;  Neander,  Church  Uist,  iv,  424 :  Biographiii 
Britantdca,  iv,  616;  Ingram,  On  the  Opus  Majus  of 
Roger  Bacon  (Dublin,  1858,  8vo). 

Bacon,  Thomas,  one  of  the  early  Episcopal  min- 
isters of  America,  was  bom  jn  the  Isle  of  Man  about 
1700,  and  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  1744.  He 
had  previously  been  en;i;aged  in  civil  pursuits,  and  in 
1737  published,  by  order  of  the  chief  commissioners 
and  governors  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  a  vol- 
ume entitled  a  '^Complete  System  of  Revenue  in  Eng- 
land." In  1745  be  came  to  Maryland,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  English  church  at  Oxford,  Talbot  county. 
Here  he  labored  faithfully  both  for  whites  and  colored, 
and  published  in  1750  Four  Sermons  on  the  Duties  of 
Masters  (London,  12mo).  They  were  republished  in 
1817  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Meade  (late  bishop  of  Virginia), 
who,  however,  left  out  the  title-page,  the  very  valua- 
ble preface,  and  some  other  portions,  in  one  place  to  the 
amount  of  six  pages,  and  this,  too,  without  a  hint  of 
any  such  omisMion».  In  1758  he  was  transferred  to 
All  Saints',  Frederick  county,  a  parish  worth  about 
£1000  per  annum.  In  1765  he  published  a  Collection 
of  the  Ixiws  of  Maryland  (1000  pp.  fol.).  He  died  May 
24, 1768.— Sprague,  Annals,  v,  120,  Am,  Quar.  Church 
Review,  Oct.  1865. 

Bacon,  "Wmiam,  a  Presbyterian  (N.  S.)  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Cherrv  Valley,  N.  Y..  August,  1789, 
and  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1815.  He  studied 
theology  with  Drs.  NoU  and  Yates,  and  was  ordamed 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  in  1817.  He  served  as 
pastor  at  Waterloo,  Cayuga,  Cortland,  and  Saratoga 
Spring*,  and  as  missionary  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  and  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa.,  and  New  Orleans,  Ia,  His  later  years 
were  spent  in  retirement  and  affliction,  but  not  in  idle- 
ness ;  his  time  was  taken  up  in  writing  for  the  proas. 


Besides  numerous  contributions  to  periodicala,  he  pub- 
lished Tracts  an  Episcopaejfj  Old  and  New  School  Pres- 
bgterianism,  Salvation. made  Sure,  Salvation  in  Earnest, 
etc.  He  died  April  2,4868. -Wilson,  Presbyterian  Hist. 
Almanac,  19^  p.  283. 

Baoonthorp.    See  Bacon,  John. 

Baonlarii,  a  sect  of  Anabaptists  which  sprung  up 
in  1528,  and  was  so  called  because  its  members  be> 
lieved  that  it  was  a  sin  to  carry  any  other  arms  tlian 
a  stick  (baculus') ;  and  that  it  was  forbidden  to  Chris- 
tians to  resist  violence  by  violence,  because  our  Lord 
orders  him  who  is  smitten  on  one  cheek  to  offer  the 
other ;  they  also  held  it  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  to  bring  any  one  to  justice.  They  are 
also  called  Steblevians. — Landon,  Fed.  Diet,  i,  693. 

Bad.    See  Linen. 

Badby,  John,  an  English  mechanic,  bom  in  the 
14th  century,  and  who  fell  a  mart}nr  in  the  persecution 
against  the  Lollards,  whose  principles  he  had  adopted. 
He  replied  to  Arundel,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  disputing  with  him  on  transubstantiation, 
that,  were  the  Host  the  body  of  God,  there  would  be 
some  30,000  gods  in  England,  while  he  believed  but 
in  one.  He  was  burnt  at  Smithiield  in  1409,  and  re- 
mained steadfast  to  the  end. 

Badcook,  Samuel,  an  English  theologian,  boni 
at  South  Molton,  Devonshhre.  in  1747,  died  at  London 
in  1788.  He  was  first  a  dissenting  minister,  but  in 
1787  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  the  Jjondon  Review^  Monthly  Review, 
and  several  other  periodicals.  His  review  of  Priest- 
ley's History  of  the  Corruptions  of  Christianity  (in 
Month^  Review,  June  and  August,  1783)  was  general- 
ly  reguded  as  the  best  refutation  of  Priestley^s  views. 
Priestley  answered  immediately  (**i4  Reply  to  the  An- 
imadversions, etc.,  in  the  Monthly  Revuao  for  June, 
1783,'*),  and  Badcock  again  replied  b}'  another  article 
in  the  Monthly  Revieio  (Sept.  17fi3).  Ho  also  pnb- 
lished  in  tlie  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1785,  some  me- 
moirs of  the  Wesleys,  charging  them  with  Jacobitism, 
which  John  Wesley  refuted.— Allibone,  Dictionary  of 
Authors,  i,  98 ;  Jones,  Christ,  Biogrcphy,  s.  v. ;  Wesley. 
Worh,  N.Y.  ed.  vii,  256, 414. 

Baden,  Grand-dvchy  op,  one  of  the  minor  Ger- 
man states.     See  Germany. 

I.  Chur^  History.—We  have  no  precise  information 
as  to  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
country  now  forming  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  The 
reports  of  the  missionary  labors  of  Fridolin  (q.  v.)  in 
the  6th  or  7th  century,  Trudprat  in  the  Breisgau  about 
640,  and  Pirmins  on  the  island  of  Reichenau,  are  large- 
ly mixed  up  with  legends.  Toward  the  beginning  of 
the  8th  century  the  majority  of  the  population  w&s 
converted,  principally  through  the  efforts  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Strasburg  and  Constance,  which  sees  had  been 
erected  in  the  7th  century.  The  University  of  Heidel- 
berg, in  the  Palatinate,  was  founded  in  1886;  that  of 
Freiburg  (then  under  Austrian  rule)  in  1456,  both  of 
which  fostered  a  sph-it  of  opposition  to  the  corruptions 
in  the  Church.  Under  the  influence  of  Tauler  (q.  ▼•) 
when  preacher  at  Strasburg,  and  of  the  writings  of  Snso 
(q.  v.),  an  association  of  pious  mystics,  the  Friends  of 
God  (q.  v.),  labored  zealously  for  evangelising  the  low- 
er classes  of  the  people.  Among  other  iUuatrions  men 
who  prepared,  in  this  region,  the  way  for  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  16th  century,  we  mention  Jerome  of  Prague, 
John  Wessel,  Reuchlin,  Agricola,  and,  later  (1511V 
Wolfgang  Capito.  Of  great  influence  was  the  visit 
of  Luther  and  his  disputation  in  April,  1518,  and  two 
years  later  he  receiveii  assuranoes  of  the  approbation 
of  his  writings  from  John  von  Botzheim  in  Constance, 
and  Caspar  Hedio  (Heyd).  Among  the  pioneers  of 
evangelical  preaching  were  Urban  Regius,  John  Eber- 
lin,  Jacob  Otter,  Erhard  Schnepf,  etc. ;  among  the 
first  noblemen  who  embraced  the  doctrinea  of  the  Be^ 
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omiAtion)  the  Count  von  Wertheim  and  Goetz  Ton 
Berlichingen.  The  bishops  of  Mentz,  Wiirzbnrg,  and 
Spires,  however,  opposed  the  Reformation,  especially 
after  the  promulg:ation  of  the  Edict  of  Womis.  In 
Fretbui^  some  2000  evangelical  books  were  burnt  in 
the  presence  of  the  minister,  and  many  Protestants, 
both  ministers  and  laymen,  had  to  flee.  In  Constance, 
however,  the  citizens  protected  the  works  of  Luther 
against  the  imperial  edict,  and  John  Wanner,  a  follow- 
er of  Luther,  becam^  cathedral  preacher.  In  the  Aus- 
trian part  of  Baden,  where  Anabaptist  and  revolution- 
ary movements  mixed  themselves  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Austrian  government  succeed- 
ed in  crushing  out  Protestantism  al  together  (Dec.1525). 
After  the  Diet  of  Spu*es  (1526)  the  Reformation  made 
rapid  progress  in  Wertheim,  the  Lowlands  of  Baden, 
Pforzheim,  Durlach,  and  even  in  the  Palatinate  under 
the  ministry  of  John  Gailing.  Yet 'the  opposition  con- 
tinned  in  the  upper  countries,  and  in  Freiburg  Peter 
Speyler,  preacher  at  Schlatt,  was  drowned  in  the  III. 
In  Constance,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Reformation  was 
firmly  established ;  clerical  celibacy  was  abolished  in 
1523,  and  the  bishops  and  chapter  were  compelled  to 
leave.  In  15S0  Constance  adopted  the  Tetrapolitan 
Confession,  and  joined  the  Schmalcaldian  confederacy.. 
After  Margrave  Philip*s  death,  1535,  the  northern 
half  became  altogether  Protestant,  while  the  southern 
remained  Romish.  In  August,  1548,  Constance  was 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  for  not  accepting  the 
Interim  (q.  v.),  and  the  Romish  worship  was  re-estab- 
lished, and  persecutions  commenced  afresh,  which  did 
not  end  even  at  the  peace  of  Augsburg  (1555).  Yet 
after  that  event,  Margraves  Charles  II  of  Baden-Dur- 
lach,  Philibert  of  Baden-Baden,  and  Duke  Christopher 
of  WOrtemberg  aided  the  progress  of  Protestantism. 
Under  the  Elector  Frederick  III  Calvinism  was  more 
particularly  favored.  In  1561  the  elector  introduced 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which  he  himself  had  com- 
posed with  the  aid  of  Olevianus  and  Ursinus,  in  the 
place  of  the  catechisms  of  Luther  and  Brentz.  In 
his  possessions  Calvinism  was  established,  but  in  the 
other  districts  of  Baden  Lutheranism  maintained  the 
ascendency.  The  Romish  worship  was  for  a  time  re- 
established in  Baden-Baden  b}'  Duke  Albrecht  of  Ba- 
varia and  Margrave  Philip,  successor  of  Pbilibert,  who 
joined  the  Romish  Church  in  his  fifteenth  year.  The 
contest  between  the  two  evangelical  confessions  was 
renewed  by  the  Formula  Concordia  (q.  v.),  till  a  union 
was  effected  in  1821  at  a  vynod  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  both  the  churches.  Since  1834,  when  the  General 
Synod  met  again  for  the  first  time,  this  union  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  catechism,  a 
new  agenda  (q.  v.),  and  a  new  hymn-book.  In  1848  a 
supreme  ecclesiastical  council  was  created  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  cleigy  and  people  were  pleased  with  the 
union :  only  a  small  body  of  Lutherans -demanded  the 
maintenance  of  the  pure  doctrines  and  practices  of 
their  church ;  and  when  they  saw  that  their  wishes 
could  not  be  gratified  in  the  State  Church,  they  se- 
ceded. Several  years  of  persecution,  however,  passed 
before  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  legal  recognition  as 
a  Lutheran  Church.  Within  the  State  Church,  in 
which,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  union.  Rationalism  pre- 
vailed, and  was  taught  by  men  like  Paul  us  (q.  v.),  a 
hot  contest  arose  l)etween  the  Rationalistic  and  evan- 
gelical parties.  The  General  Synod  of  1857  resolved 
to  introduce  after  1859  a  new  agenda^  in  which  the  lit- 
urgical part  of  divine  service  is  considerably  enlarged 
and  the  forms  of  prayer  greatly  changed  (see  B&hr, 
Iku  Badiiche  Kirckenbwh,  Carlsruhe,  1859).  Aliout 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century**,  the  more  cultivated 
of  the  Roman  clergy  of  Baden,  under  the  guidance  of 
such  men  asWessenbcrg  (q.v.),  proposed  many  litieral 
reforms.  Indeed  a  large  portion  of  the  priesthood  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  celibacy,  the  introduction  of 
the  German  language  at  divine  service,  the  convoca- 


tion of  dioceton  synods  with  lay  delegations,  and  oth- 
er reforms.  The  government  desired  to  make  Wes- 
senberg  the  first  archbishop  of  the  newly-erected  see 
of  Freiburg,  but  could  not  obtain  the  papal  confirma- 
tion. A  reaction-in  favor  of  ultramontane  views  com- 
menced under  the  Archbishop  Yicari  (1844),  and  in 
1858  a  violent  contest  began  between  State  and  Church. 
The  priests  received  t>ne  dass  of  directions  ftom  the 
archbishop,  and  another  from  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
council  of  the  state.  Some,  priests  were  arrested  for 
siding  with  the  archbbhop,  others  were  suspended  ec- 
clesiastically for  obeying  the  government.  The  arch- 
bishop excommunicated  the  members  of  the  Catholic 
supreme  ecclesiastical  council,  and  was  himself  arrest- 
ed in  1854.  The  Legislature  unwaveringly  supported 
the  government,  which,  however,  showed  itself  anzions 
to  conclude  a  compromise  with  the  afchbishop.  Ne- 
gotiations with  Rome  concerning  a  convention  (con- 
cordat) were  eagerly  pursued  in  1855,  but  were  not 
concluded  before  1859.  The  convention  with  Rome 
created  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  peo- 
ple ;  the  Chambers  in  1860  decidedly  refused  to  ratify 
it,  and  it  was  at  length  abandoned  by  the  government 
also.    See  Concordat. 

II.  Ecdettaaiicai  Sttttisiics, — ^The  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  was,  in  1864,  988,476;  of  members  of  the 
Evangelical  Church,  472,258 ;  of  Mennonites  and  other 
dissidents,  2554 ;  of  Israelites,  25,268.  The  Evangeli- 
cal Church  is  divided  into  28  dioceses  (deaneries)  and 
830  parishes.  All  the  pastors  of  a  diocese,  with  half 
the  number  of  lay  deputies  of  the  local  church  coun- 
cils, meet  every  third  year  in  a  S}^od.  In  the  year 
after  the  meeting  of  a  synod,  all  the  clergymen  of  a 
diocese  meet  under  the  presidency  of  the  dean  for  the 
discussion  of  moral  questions ;  and  in  the  third  year 
a  school  convention  is  held  in  a  similar  manner  for 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  primary  schools,  which  in 
Baden,  as  in  every  German  state,  have  a  denomina- 
tional character,  and  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
clerg}'.  The  General  S^niod  meets  regularly  every 
seventh  year,  but  may  at  any  time  be  convoked  by 
order  of  the  grand-duke.  Every  two  dioceses  elect  a 
clerical  delegate,  and  every  four  dioceses  a  lay  dele- 
gate. The  grand-duke  adds  to  this  number  of  dele- 
gates two  clerical  and  two  lay  members  of  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  council,  one  professor  of  the  theological 
faculty  of  Heidelberg,  and  a  commisfary  who  pre- 
sides. A  theological  faculty  is  connected  with  the 
University  of  Heidelberg:  it  has  counted  among  its 
members  some  of  the  most  distinguished  theologians 
of  Germany,  such  as  Rothe,  Schenkel,  Umbreit,  and 
Ullmann.  The  two  latter  are  known  in  the  literary 
world  as  the  founders  of  the  best  German  theological 
quarterly,  the  Stvdien  und  Kritiken.  Connected  with 
the  theological  faculty  is  also  an  evangelical  Preach- 
ers' Se^ninaryy  at  which  every  native  candidate  for  the 
ministry  must  spend  one  year.  For  the  training  of 
teachers  there  is  a  Protestant  Normal  School.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  under  the  Archbishop  of  Frei- 
burg, has  85  deaneries,  with  747  parishes,  2  normal 
schools,  and  a  theological  faculty  connected  with  the 
University  of  Freiburg.  The  liberal  school  among  the 
Roman  clergy  is  dying  out.  A  theological  quarterly 
was  for  some  yean  published  by  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  Freiburg,  but  is  discontinued.  The  most  cel- 
ebrated Roman  theologians  in  the  present  century 
have  been  Hug  and  Hirscher;  a  Romanist  writer  of 
great  influence  among  the  people  is  Alban  Stolz.  Some 
convents  of  nuns  have  been  established  since  1848. 
The  Lutheran  seceders  from  the  State  Church  (old 
Lutheran  Church)  had,  in  1859,  three  parishes  with 
about  900  members.  The  principal  work  on  the  his- 
tor}'  of  Protestantism  in  Baflen  is  Vierordt,  Geschichte 
der  EvangcUachen  Kirche  in  Baden.  See  also  Wiggers, 
Kirchl,  Statigfik,  ii,  203,  207 ;  Schem,  Ecclet,  Year-book 
for  1859,  p.  115  sq.,  and  p.  203. 

Bader,  Joha!7nes,  one  of  the  German  reformers 
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«f  the  Iflth  csntaiy,  wu  bom  sbont  1190.  Ha  woa 
tb«  tutor  of  Duko  Ludolg  II  of  Zwalbrnckin,  and  lub- 
Mqnently  (sfter  I&18)  pulor  of  Ludan,  a  town  In 
Bavarian  Palatinale.  Ha  adhered  to  the  Reforniation 
In  16S1,  and  worked  for  iU  introdDCtbn  into  Landai 
with  euch  leal  and  Encceu,  that  at  the  tims  of  .hit 
death  onl]'  a  few  onoiu  and  monks  of  the  Augua- 
tine  consent  remained  in  connection  wilh  tbs  Roman 
Catholic  Chorch.  Bader  was  one  of  (ha  Gnt  reform- 
era  who  pnbliahad  an  ontlina  of  the  doctrines  held  by 
the  reformed  cbnTches  {Em  Grijraci-BQdUrin  vo 
An/ange  da  dirutiicken  Lebau,  Strubnrg,  I&!6)  ae' 
aral  years  before  the  appearanco  of  Lnther's  caCe- 
chlsms.  In  1637  he  wmta  a  pamphlst  agalnit  the 
Anabaptists,  and  eipecially  against  the  learned  Denck. 
His  views  on  the  Lord's  Supper  were  nearly  Che  same 
as  those  of  Zulnglina  and  Bucer,  and  a  tabular  snm- 
marj  of  them  {Sammariam  nod  Steiaucha/i  eom 
AbenimaAl  uttra  Horn  J.  (7.)  was  printed  In  16S3  ~ 
Straslinrg  on  one  side  of  a  folio  sheet.  Ho  was, 
general,  like  his  li'Iend  Bucer,  for  a  reconciliation  of 
(he  rcformatorr  parties.  In  latar  years  Bader  wi 
friendly  terms  with  Schwenkfeld,  who  visited  hli 
Landau,  and  mott  of  his  friends  at  Strasburg 
Zweibruchen  were  on  this  account  greatly  displeased 
with  him.  Bader  died  in  August,  151S.~llerxog, 
Jttal-EiKiftlopadiii,  supplem.  i,  160. 

Badgor  is  the  interpretation  in  the  Autb.  Vera,  of 
the  word  CTIF^,  lach'aA  (Eiek.  xvl,  10 ;  Sept.  ^ip/ui- 
ra  viaivGira ;  Aid.  cit.  idrBiva  ;  Compl.  vaySiva,  al. 
wurupttipvn  in  Exod.  xiv,  t>;  Alex,  lipfiara  ajia 
in  Exod,  XXXV,  7;  uonvOpf,  Aq.  and  Sym.  invSitM 
in  Eiek.  xvi,  ID ;  Volg.  ptUti  iaiMmx,  tauhimay, 
many  doubt  ita  correctness,  since  the  liadger  is  cot 
found  In  Southern  Asia,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  no- 
ticed out  of  Europe.  The  won]  occurs  in  the  plural 
forminExod.  XXV,  Gj  xivi,  14  ;  xxiv,  7,  33;  x: 
19;  Kxxix,  M;  Num.  iv,  6,  8, 10,  II,  12, 14,  26  ; 
In  connection  with  n*1^,  ofotk\  ^' skins,"  is  used  to 
denote  Iha  coveriog  of  the  Tabernacle,  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  and  of  other  sacred  vessels.     In  Eiek. 

,  xvi,  10,  it  indicates  the  material  of  which  the  shoes  of 
women  were  made.     Possibly  the  Latin  laxta  or  kao, 

■  the  original  of  the  Spanish  laxoa,  Itiil.  tauo,  Fr.  laii- 
KM,  Gitm.  Dachi,  Is  the  same  word  as  ta/^uah;  and 
these  designate  the  badger.  This,  however,  appears 
to  bo  the  only  support  for  the  rendering  "badger" 
(mela  /onu)  besides  that  of  the  Chsldee  paraphraet 
(!tl^3p9,  '■  (ozni,  sic  dictus  quia  gaodet  ct  auperbit  in 
colorlbOB  multis,"  Baxlorf,  Ler.  Hub.  s.  v.).     See  Zo- 


Tia  ancient  Interpreters  understand  by  tt  a  color 
(riven  to  leather,  o.  g.  Sept.  votMim :  so  Aquihi, 
63-mmachns,  and  the  Syriac,  which  aie  fullgtred  l.y 
BochaK  illitrot.  ii,B87),  RosenmQiler  {Sijial  ad  V.  T., 
Exod.  XXY,  fi;  Eiek.  xvl,  10),  Byncus  (We  CaUdi 
t,  lib.  I,  cl).  8),  Scheachier  (PAyi.  Socr.  in 


Exod.  XXV,  6),  and  othen.  Parkburst  {HA.  In. 
s.  v.),  observes  that  "an  outermost  covering  for  tbo 
tabernacle  of  aiare  or  tky-bhie  was  very  propn  to 
represent  the  sky  or  ainre  boundary  of  the  syatem." 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The  Talmndista  say  that 
it  Is  an  animal  like  a  atoMtl.  Others,  as  Gesn^  and 
Harenberg  (in  Jftw.-ni  Bnm.  ii,  S12),  have  thought 
that  some  kind  of  wolf,  known  by  the  Greek  name 
ftvc,  and  the  Arabic  Shaghid  Is  intended.  HasKni 
(In  DiMMCTl.  FhUa'og.  S<,ttoge.  diss..lx,  {  17)  and  BEi- 
scbing,  in  his  prebce  to  the  Epitome  ot  Scbenchxer'a 
Plifpica  Saen,  are  of  opinion  Uiat  lac/null  denotes  ■ 
cetacean  animal,  the  TnciaAlu  noiudit  of  Linnaos, 
which,  however,  Is  only  found  in  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  Others,  with  Sebald  Ran  {Commm.  de 
iU  qaa  tx  Arab,  in  Hsmn  Tidtfrmac.  ^uenaU  rrpttila^ 
TraJ.  ad  Bhen.  1T3S,  ch.  ii),  are  in  favor  of /ooloal  rep- 
resenting some  kind  of  seal  (PAooa  rindiiui^  Lin.).  I^. 
Geddes  {Cril.  Rem.  Exod.  kxv,  G)  is  of  the  same  t^n- 
ion.  Gesenins  understands  {Bdi.  La.  a.  v.)  some 
"kind'Orseal  or  badger,  or  other  similar  (1)  creature." 
Of  modem  writers  Dr.  KItto  {Pkl.  BUI.  on  Exod.  xxv, 
6)  thinks  that  taduui  denotes  some  clean  animal,  as 
In  all  probability  the  akin  of  an  nnclean  animal  would 
not  have  been  used  for  the  aacred  coverings.  The 
corresponding  Arabic  word  is  not  only  a  do/pAia,  but 
also  a  Kai,  and  seals  (P)  were  nnmenms  oa  the  shores 
of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  (Stnib.  xvi,  776).  The  ety- 
mology of  the  word  in  Heb.  is  &vorahle  to  this  view, 
Ihtm  the  not  rnjn,  cfuiAah',  to  rrat ;  and  seals  no  leta 

ExercUalio  dt  Cnri,  Hal.  1780.)  Maurcr,  howevfr 
{Common,  it  Exod.),  derives  it  from  the  root  Bnp, 
fociasA',  to  pOKfrttfe,  a  notion  which  suits  the  burrow- 
ing of  the  liadger  as  well  as  the  plunging  of  the  aeaL 
Diny  (il,  66)  mentions  the  use  of  the  skms  of  seals  as 
a  covering  for  tents,  snd  as  a  protection  from  light- 
ning. (Comp.  Pint.  Symp.  v,  S;  Sueton,  Octjv.  90; 
Faber,  AnJvrol.  Iltbr.  i,  116,)  The  tachoA  has  alM 
been  IdentiRed  with  the  Triduthlu  mariaw  of  Un- 
nBus,  and  with  tha  sea-cow  called  lamantin  or  dtigcug. 
Others  find  It  In  an  animal  of  the  byena  kind,  wbich 
is  called  by  the  Arabs  laAai  (Botta's  Vogage  in  Ytmtn, 
1841).  Robinson  {Rmartha,  i,  171)  mentions  sandals 
made  of  the  thick  skin  of  a  fish  which  Is  caught  in  the 
Red  Sea.  It  ia  a  species  of  halicore,  named  by  Ehrcn. 
'^'B  (^"li.  I'h<)t.  ii)  Ilalicora  liempriMi.  The  skin 
ia  clumay  and  coarse,  and  might  answer  very  well  fOT 
the  external  covering  of  the  Tabernacle.  According 
1  Ehrenberg,  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  call  this  animal 
'aia  and  Ijotlum,  Arabian  naturalists  applied  the 
term  mm  ofnu,  "nun  of  the  sea,"  to  this  creature. 
'ho  enot  speaka  of  a  kind  of  aea-man,  which  is  tsken 
ea  the  port  of  Tur.  "  It  ia  a  great  strong  Bah,  and 
ath  wo  hands,  which  arc  like  the  hands  of  a  man, 
1  ng  that  the  lingers  are  Joined  together  with  a  skin, 
ke  the  foot  of  a  goose;  but  the  akin  of  the  fith  Is  like 
be  skin  of  a  wild  goat  or  chamois.  When  they  spy 
bat  fish,  they  strike  bim  on  the  back  with  harping 
Mns,  as  they  do  wlialea,  and  so  kill  him.  They  use 
ie  skin  of  it  for  molcing  bucklers,  which  are  muaket- 
proof  '  Niehulir  adds  the  information  that  "a  mer. 
bant  of  Abushahr  called  daioMh  that  fiah  which  tbe 
captains  of  English  abips  call  porpnite,"  The  same 
traveler  reports  that  he  flaw  pn>di^ous  schools  of  theFo 
animals  swimming.  Professor  Rtippell  {.Via.  Snrt. 
i,  113,  t.  fi),  who  saw  the  creature  on  the  coral  l«nkB 
of  the  Al>ysainlsn  coast,  ascertained  by  personal  ex- 
amination that  tlie  creature  in  question  was  a  sort  of 
dugona,  a  genua  of  marine  Pachydermata,  to  wbich  lie 
tfave  tbe  name  ot  Haticort  tabrrnaadi.ttom  a  convic- 
lion  that  it  waa  the  laciaA  of  Moses.  It  grows  to 
eighteen  feet  in  lengtli.      See  Whale. 

"In  the  present  state  of  zoological  knowledge,  bow- 
ever,  it  Is  not  necessary'  to  refute  the  notions  that 
(ac4asi  waa  the  name  of  a  mermaid  01 
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Eutem  AMca  cootain  b  nnmbcr  of  nuniniUng  anl- 
mal»  of  tbe  grttt  intelop*  hmOj ;  tbej-  »n  known 
to  tba  natives  nnder  variouB  namw.  snth  u  paeaae, 
tTi^acaut,  tkataite,ftKaue,  and  tachaittt,  all  more  or 
leu  varwtisi  of  ths  word  lackaA;  the;  are  oT  condd- 
enble  uce,  aften  of  eUty  and  purple-gray  colore,  and 
mgiA  b«  termed  itag-goab!  and  o^-goata.  Of  thaaa 
sne  or  more  orcnr  in  the  liunling-tcenes  on  Egj'ptian 
nuJnuments,  and  Iherefora  we  may  conclade  tliBt  the 
ikina  v*ra  seceuible  In  abundance,  and  may  hara 
been  dreawd  with  the  hair  on  for  coverings  of  bag- 
id  for  bODlf,  aucU  as  we  aee  worn  liy  the  human 
in  the  same  processlooa.  Thus  we  have  the 
greater  number  of  the  conditiona  of  th 
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or  of  the  walma,  a  Polar  animal,  or  of  the  dugmg  or 
eeal.for  neither  of  tbete  u  known  In  the  Indian,  Ked, 
or  Persian  Seas,  and  there  is  little  probability  that  in 
remote  ages  they  frequented  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  camnt  sweeps  all 
things  nprthward;  still  leu  that  they  neetted  in  tbe 
lakes  of  the  Delta,  where  crocodiles  then  abounded. 
But  Kiebuhr's  bint  respecting  the  name  dirAoai,  given, 
witb  some  reference  to  colors,  to  a  species  ofdelpblnug 
or  porpoise,  by  tbe  Arabs  near  Cape  Mussendum,  may 
deserve  consideration,  since  the  same  people  mill  make 
small  rounded  bucklers  and  soles  of  sandals  of  the 
ioHl'i  skin,  which  is  a  oeUceous  animal,  perhaps 
tics)  with  Niebubr's.    This  material  might  have  been 
obtained  from  the  caravan-traden  of  Yemen,  or  ' 
the  Ismaelites  of  Edom,  but  does  not  appear  to 
been  Atted  for  other  purposes  than  pack-saddles  and 
eandal-aoles.    ConsJderinfc  iechatA,  tberefnre,  not 
dicBte  a  color,  but  tbe  skin  of  an  anima],  which 
have  derived  its  name  fhim  its  color,  probably  deep 
gray,  ash,  or  slaty  (Ayii^mut),  we  must  look  for  the  ab- 
ject in  question  to  the  zoology  of  the  region  around, 
to  places  accessible  hy  means  ol  the  traders  and  trib- 
ute Importations  of  raw  materials  in  Egypt,  whe 
BCtnally  observe  leopard  or  panther  skins,  and  others 
of  a  smaller  animal  with  a  long  (in-tail,  represi 
in  tbe  triumpbai  procession  ofliiDthtnes  111  atTlieties 
(Wilkinson's  ^«.  EffDptieiu,  i,  pi.  4),    These  may  hav 
been  of  a  canine  genus,  such  as  the  agriodus,  or  megi 
lotis  Lalandii,  which  Is  aclualiy  iron-gray  j   or  of 
viverrons  speciei,  of  which  there  are  many  in  Africa 
both  gray  and  spotted.     Still  these  are  unclean  ani- 
mals, and  far  this  reason  we  titm  to  another  view  of 
the  case,  which  msy  prove  the  most  satisfactory  that 
can  now  be  obtained.     Negroland  and  Central  and 


that  taduui  refers  to  a  ruminant  of  the  Aigocerine  or 
Damaline  gtonps.  most  likely  of  an  Iron-gray  or  slaty- 
colored  species"  (Kitto,  s.  v.).     See  Aktklufe. 

Bag;  a  putse  or  pouch.  The  following  words  in 
tbe  ori^oal  are  thus  rendered  in  the  English  veraion 
of  tbe  Bible:  1,  a'"-n,  c*aH(',  aj»d«(  (Sept.  fliiXn- 
roc,  Vulg.  tucnu),  tbe  "  bags"  in  which  Kaanlan 
Miand  up  tbe  two  Ulents  of  silver  for  Gehau  (2  Kings 
v,  !8),  probably  so  called,  according  to  Gesenlus,  from 
cone-like  shape.  The  word  only  occurs  be- 
■.  iii,  H(A.V."criapinp-pins"),  and  tber* 
denotes  the  reticules  carried  by  the  Hebrew  Udies.  3. 
O**!,  tit  (Sept.  /lafMiinroc,  iiapviriov,  Vulg.  lacaiba, 
KBXtUia),  a  tuj  for  carrying  weights  (Deut.  ssv,  18 ; 
Prov.  iTi,  11  i  Mic.  vi,  11)[  also  used  as  a;>iir»e  (Prov. 
I,  Hi  Isa.xlvi,(l)i  hencj  a  ciy  (Prov.  ixiii,  31).  8. 
■'is,  IkH'  (Sept.  inilioy,\'aig.pfra),  translated  "  bag"' 
in  i  Sam.  xvii,  40.  49,  is  a  word  of  most  general  mean- 
ing, and  is  generally  rendered  "vessel"  or  "inttm- 
ment."  In  Gen.  xlii,  2b,  it  ts  the  "sack"  in  which 
Jacob's  suns  carried  the  com  which  they  broagbt 
fVom  Eg^'pl,  and  In  I  Sam.  Ix,  7 ;  xil,  5,  It  denotei  a 
bag  or  wsUct  for  carrying  food  (A.  V.  "vcuel;" 
compare  JudK.  x.  6  i  xiil,  10,  IS).  Tbe  shepherd's 
"  bag"  whicli  David  had  seems  to  have  liecn  worn  hy 
him  as  necesrary  to  his  calling,  and  wts  probably, 
from  a  comparison  of  Zech.  xi,  Ifi,  MS  (where  A.V. 
"instruments"  is  the  same  word),  for  the  purpose  of 
carrj-ing  the  lami*  which  were  unable  to  walk  <Sr 
were  lost,  and'contained  materials  for  healing  such  aa 
were  sick  and  binding  up  those  that  wire  broken 
(comp.  Eiek,  xsxiv,  4, 16).  4.  Ills,  fjeror'  (Sept.  tV 
liaiiot,  JOTfioCi  Vnlg.  lacmluij,  properly  a  ' '  bundle" 
(Gen.  xlii,  86 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  SB),  appears  to  have  been 
Dsed  by  travellers  fbr  canj'ing  money  during  ■  long 
journey  (Prov.  vii,  SO  i  Hag.  i,  6 ;  compare  Luke  xii, 
as ;  Toh.  ix,  fi).  In  such  "  bundles"  the  priests  bound 
up  the  money  which  waa  contributed  for  the  restora- 
Uon  of  the  Temple  under  Jchoiada  (3  Kings  xii,  10; 
A.V.  "put  up  In  bags").  6.  The  "bag"  iyXmaaito- 
lioy,  Volg.  ioa^i)  which  Judas  carried  was  probably 
a  small  box  or  chest  (John  lU,  G ;  xili,  £»).  The 
Greek  word  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Sept.  for 
"chest"  in  3  Chron.  xxiv,  8,10,  II,  and  originally  ng- 
niAedabox  used  by  musicians  for  carrying  the  mouth- 
pieces of  their  instruments.  6.  The  finXavTioVjOt  ira(- 
bl(LukBX,4;  xli,S3i  xxii,S5,aG).  Of  these  terms  U 
will  only  be  necessary-  here  to  discuss  one  ap[ilicaUon, 
which  they  all  sustain,  i.  e.  as  a  receptacle  for  money. 
The  money  deposited  in  tbe  treasuries  of  Eastern 
princes,  or  intended  for  large  payments,  or  to  be  sent 
to  a  government  as  taxes  or  tribute,  is  collected  in 
long,  narrow  bags  or  purses,  each  containing  a  certain 


,  and  B 


sled  V 


eal. 


As  the  money  is  counted  for  this  purpose,  and  sesled 
with  great  care  by  officers  properly  appointed,  the  bag 
or  purse  passes  current,  as  lonj;  as  the  seal  Tcma'ma 
unbroken,  for  the  amount  marked  thereon.  In  tbo 
receipt  and  payment  of  large  sums,  this  is  a  great  snd 
important  convenieuoe  In  countries  where  the  manas*- 
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and  all  large  payments  are  stated  in  **  purses." 


Andent  Egyptian  Money-bags. 


ment  of  large  transactions  by  paper  is  unknown,  or 
where  a  currency  is  chiefly  or  wholly  of  silver;  it 
saves  the  great  trouble  of  counting  or  weighing  loose 
money.  This  usage  is  so  well  established  that,  at  this 
day,  in  the  Levant,  **a  purse"  is  the  very  name  for  a 
certain  amount  of  money  (now  twenty-five  dollars), 

The 
antiquity  of  this  cus- 
tom is  attested  by  the 
monuments  of  Egypt, 
in  which  the  ambas- 
sadors of  distant  na- 
tions are  represented 
as  bringing  their  trib- 
utes in  sealed  bags  of 
money  to  Thothmes 
III;  and  we  see  the 
same  bags  deposited  intact  in  the  royal  treasury  (Wil- 
kinson, i,  148,  abridgm.).  When  coined  money  was 
not  used,  the  seal  must  have  been  considered  a  vouch- 
er not  only  for  the  amount,  but  for  the  purity  of  the 
metal.  The  money  collected  in  the  Temple,  in  the 
time  of  Joash,  seems  to  have  been  made  up  into  bags 
of  equal  value  after  this  fashion,  which  were  probably 
delivered  sealed  to  those  who  paid  the  workmen  (2 
Kings,  xil,  10 ;  comp.  also  2  Kings  r,  23 ;  Tobit  ix,  5 ; 
xi,  IC). — Smith,  Append. ;  Kitto,  s.  ▼.    See  Money. 

Bagger,  Hans  Olesan,  a  Danish  theologian,  bom 
at  Lund  in  1646,  became  bishop  of  Zealand  in  1676, 
and  died  at  Copenhagen  in  1693.  He  is  the  author  of 
the  Danish  Church-Ritual,  which  was  introduced  in 
1686,  and  of  a  revised  altar-book,  both  of  which  are 
still  in  use  in  the  Danish  Church.  Being  consulted 
by  the  Danish  government  as  to  whether  the  interest 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  allowed  the  admission  to  Den- 
mark of  the  French  Calvinuts,  who  had  been  expelled 
by  Louis  XIV,  he  answered  in  the  negative,  because 
such  an  admission  **  would  expose  the  souls  of  the  Lu- 
therans to  temptation  and  to  the  risk  of  overlastmg 
damnation." — Pierer,  Universal-Lexikon,  s.  v. 

Ba'go  (Bayitf),  the  head  of  one  of  the  Israelitish 
families  ('^sons*'),  to  which  is  assigned  the  Uthi,  son 
of  Istalcuriorus,  who  returned  from  the  captivity  (1 
Esdr.  viii,  40) ;  evidently  the  BiovAi  (q.  ▼.)  of  the 
true  text  (Ezra  viii,  14). 

Bago'^d  (Qayufao),  the  eunuch  (or  chamberlain) 
who  had  chari^e  of  the  tent  of  Holofemes,  and  intro- 
duced Judith  (Jud.  xii,ll,13,16;  xiii,l,  3;  xiv,  14). 
The  name  is  said  (Pott,  Eiymol,  Fortch,  I,  xxxvii)  to 
be  equivalent  to  eunuch  in  Persian  (Plin.  Hut.  Nat, 
xiii,  4, 9),  and,  as  such,  was  probably  a  title  of  office 
ratlier  than  a  personal  appellation  (see  Quintil.  v,  12 ; 
comp.  Burmann  ad  Chid,  Am.  ii,  2, 1).  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  name  often  recurring  in  Eastern  histoiy 
(see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Class,  Biog.  s.  v.)  even  so  late  as 
that  of  the  chief  eunuch  of  Herod's  harem,  who  was 
put  to  death  for  intriguing  with  the  Pharisees  (Jose- 
phus,  Ant.  xvU,  2, 4  ad  fin.). 

Bag'oi' (Bayot),  one  of  the  Israelitish  family  heads, 
whose  "sons"  (to  the  number  of  2066)  returned  from 
the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,  14) ;  evidently  the  BiovAi  (q.  v.) 
of  the  Heb.  text  (Ezra  il,  14). 

Bag5seB  (Bay^tfoi^c)}  the  general  of  Artaxerxes 
(probably  Mnemon ;  the  text,  as  emended  by  Hudson, 
has  Tov  aXkov  'Apra^sp^ov  v.  r.  rov  'Axov  'Apr.) ;  he 
sacrilegiously  entered  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
imposed  oppressive  taxes  upon  the  Jews  (Josephus, 
Ant.  xi,  7, 1). 

Bagot,  Lewis,  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
was  bom  in  1740.  He  was  a  son  of  Lord  Bagot  After 
studying  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  became  a 
canon,  and  later,  successively  bishop  of  Bristol,  Nor- 
wich, and  St.  Asaph.  He  died  in  1802.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  numerous  theological  works,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  Tw^ve  Discourses  on  the  Prophecies  amoem- 


ing  the  firH  Establishment  and  subsequent  History  of 
Chrittianky^  preached  at  the  Warhurtoniian  Lecture^  tn 
Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel,  1780.— Allibone,  Dictionary  of 
Authort,  i,  99 ;  Hoefer,  Biographie  Generate,  iv,  168. 

Bagahaw,  William,  a  Nonconformist  minister, 
was  born  in  1628,  and  died  in  1702.  His  zeal  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Derbyshire  acquired  for  him  the  title 
of  "the  Apostle  of  the  Peak."  He  published  Water 
fur  a  Thirsty  Soul,  in  several  sermons  on  Rev.  xxi,  6 
(1663),  and  a  number  of  other  works.  Some  50  of  his 
works,  upon  various  subjects,  have  never  been  printed. 
— Allibone,  Dic'ionary  of  Authors,  i,  99. 

Baha'rumlte  (Heb.  with  the  art  halhBaduirumi\ 
''TSsnnah ;  Sept.  o  Bapoafii  v.  r.  Bapw/ii),  an  epithet 
of  Azmaveth,  one  of  David's  warriors  (1  Chron.  xi, 
83) ;  doubtless  as  being  a  native  of  Bahubim  (q.  v.). 

Baliat.    See  Marble. 

Bahr,  Joseph  Fribdrich,  a  German  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1713,  and  died  in  1775.  He  became,  in 
1739,  deacon  at  Bischofswerda ;  in  1741,  pastor  at 
Sch(5n!eld ;  and,  after  fiUiuGr  several  other  church  po- 
sitions, finally  became  superintendent.  He  wrote, 
among  other  worlu  against  the  Socinlans,  Abhandlung 
der  reinen  Lehre  unserer  ecanyelischen  Kirche  von  der 
SlerUichkeit  und  dem  leibUchen  Tode  des  monsdkSchm 
Geschlechies :  a  life  of  Christ  {Ldfensgeschiehte  Jesu 
Christi),  1772.— Hoefer,  Biog.  Ginerale,  iv,  172. 

Bahrdt,  Karl  Fribdrich,  a  German  Rationalist, 
notorious  for  his  bold  infidelity  and  for  his  evil  life,  was 
born  Aug.  25, 1741,  at  Bischofswerda,  Saxony.  He  stud- 
ied at  Pforta  and  at  Leipzig,  where  his  father  was  pro* 
fessor  of  theology.  The  old  Lutheran  faith  was  still 
taught  there ;  but  Emesti  was  one  of  the  professors, 
and  a  new  era  was  dawning.  Bahrdt  first  imbibed 
Cmsius's  (q.  v.)  philosophical  orthodoxj'.  In  1761  he 
became  master,  and  began  to  lecture,  and  did  it  flu- 
ently and  with  applause,  on  dogmatic  theology. '  He 
soon  became  very  popular,  also,  from  his  eloquence  in 
the  pulpit.  In  1768  he  was  compelled  to  resign  us 
professor  ext.  of  theology  on  account  of  a  charge  of 
adultery,  and  it  is  clear  that  even  thus  early  he  was 
leading  a  very  immoral  life.  Through  the  influence 
of  Klota,  a  man  of  kindred  spirit,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  archieology  at  Erfurt ;  but  he  soon 
fell  into  ill  repute  there,  and  next  obtained  a  chair  at 
Giessen.  Here  he  abandoned  the  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  Atonement,  and  published  several 
books  which  brought  down  the  wrath  even  of  Semler 
(q.  v.).  After  many  wanderings  to  and  fro  in  search 
of  fame  and  wealth,  of  which  he  was  always  greedy, 
yet  always  poor,  he  returned  to  Halle  in  1779.  His 
career  here  for  ten  yean  was  erratic  and  disgraceful ; 
he  wrote  books,  lectured  when  he  could  get  hearers, 
and  opened  a  tavern  in  a  vineyard,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  maid,  who  lived  with  him  as  his  wife,  though 
his  own  good  wife  was  yet  alive.  In  1787  he  was 
imprisoned.  He  died  near  Halle,  April  23,  1792. 
He  was  the  living  type  and  illustration  of  the  vulgar 
rationalism  of  his  age.  His  writings  were  very  nu- 
merous (nearly  150  in  number),  but  are  of  no  critical 
or  theological  value,  and  therefore  need  not  be  enu- 
merated.— Kahnis,  German  Protestantism,  ch.  ii,  p. 
130 ;  Hunt,  History  of  Rationalism,  p.  189^142. 

Bahn'rim  (Heb.  Baehurim',  ti^^n,  or  [in  2 
Sam.  iii,  16 ;  xix,  17]  b'^'^^in^,  low  grounds,  otherwise 
young  rnen^s  village ;  Sept.  Baoi;pi/i,but  Baxovpift  [v.  r. 
BapaKtfi]  in  2  Sam.  iii,  16;  Josephus  Baxovprjc,  Ant. 
vii,  9,  7,  ed.  Havercamp ;  for  other  var.  readings,  see 
Reland,  Palast.  p.  614),  a  place  not  far  ftom  Jerusa- 
lem, of  which  the  slight  notices  remaining  connect  it 
almost  exclusively  with  the  flight  of  David  (q.  v.)  from 
his  son  Absalom  (q.  v.).  It  was  apparently  on  or  close 
to  the  road  leading  up  ftom  the  Jordan  vtlley  to  Jeru- 
salem. Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  resided  here  (2  Sam. 
xvii,  18 ;  1  Kings  ii,  8),  and  from  the  village^  when 
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David,  having  left  the  **  top  of  the  mount**  behind  him, 
was  making  his  -way  down  the  eastern  slopes  of  Olivet 
into  the  Jordan  valley  below,  Shimei  issued  forth,  and 
running  along  (Josephus  itaTpix*»»v)  on  the  side  or 
**  rib*'  of  the  hill  over  against  the  king's  party,  flung 
his  stones  and  dust,  and  foal  abuse  (xvi,  6),  with  a 
virulence  which  is  to  this  day  exhibited  in  tlie  East 
toward  fallen  greatness,  however  eminent  it  may  pre- 
viooslj'  have  been.  Here  in  the  court  of  a  house  was 
the  well  in  which  Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  eluded  their 
pursuers  (xvii,  18).  In  his  account  of  the  occurrence, 
Josephus  {Ant,  vii,  9,  7)  distinctly  states  that  Bahurim 
la}'  off  the  main  road  (waiSii;  iicrpairiyTtc  fiii  oSov)^ 
which  agrees  well  with  the  account  of  Shiroei's  be- 
havior. Here  Phaltiel,  the  husband  of  Michal,  bade 
fiireweli  to  his  wife  on  her  return  to  king  David  at 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ill,  16).  Bahurim  must  have  been 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  Beqjamin ;  but  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  lists  in  Joshua,  nor  is  any  expla- 
nation given  of  its  being  Benjamite,  as,  from  Shimei*8 
residing  there,  we  may  conclude  it  was.  In  the  Tar- 
gum  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xvi,  6,  we  find  it  given  as 

Almon  Ci^b?);  but  the  situation  of  Almon  (see  Josh, 
xxi,  18)  will  not  at  all  suit  the  requirements  of  Bahu- 
rim .  Dr.  Barclay  conjectures  that  the  place  lay  where 
some  ruins  (apparently  those  called  Kubbeh  on  Van  de 
Velde's  Map^  near  the  remains  of  Deir  et-Sidf  as  in 
Robinson's  Betearches^  it,  109)  still  exist  close  to  a  Wa- 
€bf  Ruwaby^  which  runs  in  a  straight  course  for  three 
miles  from  Olivet  toward  Jordan,  offering  the  near- 
est, though  not  the  best  route  {City  of  the  Great  Kwg^ 
p.  668). 

AzMAVETH  *'the  Barhumite**  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  81),  or 
**the  Baharumite"  (1  Chron.  xi,  88),  one  of  the  heroes 
of  David's  guard,  ia  the  only  native  of  Bahurim  that 
we  hear  of  except  Shimei. — Smith,  s.  v. 

Baler,  John  William,  a  Lutheran  divine,  bom  at 
Nuremberg  in  1647.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
German  universities,  and  rector  and  theological  pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  died  in 
1694.  He  wrote,  Comprndium  Theolo^a  PontivtB  (Jena, 
1686, 8vo,  often  reprinted) : — De  Purgatorio  (Jena,  1677, 
4to) : — De  A  qua  lustrdU  Pontificiorum  (Jena,  1692, 4to) : 
— Cottatio  doetrina  Quacberorum  et  Protettantium  (Jena, 
1694,  4to),—Biog.  Univ.iW,  228;  Winer,  Theol.IMera- 
iur. — Landon,  Eccles.  Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Bail  (Hob.  3*?^)  arah\  to  become  surety  f  Gr.  ly- 
yvao^ai)^  as  a  legal  regulation,  does  not  occur  in  tlie 
Mosaic  civil  polity,  nor  is  the  word  found  in  the  Auth. 
Vers,  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  Ihe  custom  nevertheless 
prevailed  among  the  (later)  Hebrews,  as  is  evident 
from  the  nuiny  allusions  to  it  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
Indeed,  these  maxims  are  evidence  of  great  rigor  in 
the  enforcement  of  such  obligations  (Prov.  xi,  15 ;  xvii, 
18 ;  xxii,  26),  and  recommend  great  caution  (vi  sq.) 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  security  was  treated  quite 
as  severely  as  the  debtor  (comp.  the  Mishna,  Baba 
Bathra,  x,  7)  in  whose  stead  he  was  held  (Prov.  xx, 
16 ;  xxii,  27).  A  somewliat  milder  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Apocr^'pha  (Sir.  xxix,  17),  yet  not  with- 
out a  warning  to  prudence  (viii,  16 ;  xxix,  21  [24]). 
— Winer,  i,  200.     See  Surety. 

Bailey,  Jacob,  a  *^  frontier  missionary"  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  waa  I)om  in  Rowley, 
Mass.,  1781.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  17o5,  and 
in  1758  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Congregational 
Association  at  Exeter,  N.  H.  In  1759  he  left  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  and  embarked  for  England,  to  bo 
ordained  for  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England. 
In  March  of  the  following  year  he  was  ordained,  and 
appointed  a  missionary  of  the  "  Society  for  Propagat- 
ing the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts"  to  Pownalboro',  Me. 
He  immediately  returned  and  entered  on  hia  duties. 
Taking  the  side  of  England  in  the  Revolution,  he  es- 
caped to  Halifax,  N.  S.,  in  1779,  and  labored  as  a  mis- 
Bionaiy  there  and  at  Comwallis  until  his  death,  July 


26,1808.    See  BajtletylJ/e  of  Bev,  Jacob  Bailey  QS.Y. 
8vo). — Spragne,  Annai*,  v,  204. 

Bailey,  John,  Congregational  minister,  was  bom 
in  Lancashire,  England,  Feb.  24,  1644,  studied  under 
Dr.  J.  Harrison,  and  entered  the  ministry  at  Chester, 
1666.  As  a  Nonconformist,  he  was  imprisoned  in  Lan- 
cashire jail  for  some  time,  and  after  his  release  he 
went  to  Limerick,  Ireland,  where  he  labored  faitlifully 
as  pastoi^for  14  years.  The  office  of  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  with  the  promise  of  a  deanery  and 
liishopric,  was  tendered  to  him  on  condition  of  con- 
forming to  the  Established  Church,  but  ho  refused. 
He  was  Anally  imprisoned,  and  only  released  on  a 
promise  to  leave  the  countr}'.  About  1G84  he  came  to 
New  England,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  the  Con- 
gregational Society  at  Watertown,  October  6,  1686, 
with  his  brother,  Thomas  Bailey,  as  his  assistant.  He 
removed  to  Boston  in  1692,  and  became  assistant  to 
Mr.  Allen,  of  the  First  Church,  in  1693.  Here  he  la- 
bored, as  his  failing  health  would  allow,  till  his  death, 
December  12, 1697.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent  piety 
and  exemplary  life.  A  volume  of  his  discourses  was 
published  in  1689.— Sprague,  Annalt,  i,  201. 

Baillet,  Adrian,  a  Romanist  writer  of  repute,  was 
bom  at  Neuville,  near  Beauvais,  June  13th,  1G49,  and 
was  educated  at  a  Franciscan  convent.  He  afterward 
studied  at  Beauvais,  and  in  1676  was  admitted  to  holy 
orders.  For  a  time  he  served  a  cure ;  but,  feeling 
himself  to  be  nnsuited  for  this  kind  of  life,  he  left  it, 
and  took  the  charge  of  the  library  of  M.  de  Lamoig- 
non,  the  advocate  general,  with  whom  he  parsed  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  and  died  January  2l6t,  1706. 
His  works  are :  Jvytment  dee  Savon*  (4  vols.).  The 
work  was  to  have  consisted  of  seven  parts ;  the  first  is 
a  kind  of  preface  to  the  other,  and  gives  general  rules 
for  forming  a  sound  judgment  of  a  work ;  the  other 
six  parts  were  to  have  contained  his  own  opinions  and 
the  Judgments  of  others  concerning  works  of  every 
kind ;  but  he  only  finished  a  small  part  of  his  design. 
This  work  was  reprinted,  revised,  at  Paris  (7  vols.  4to, 
1722) ;  and  Amsterdam  (1725,  17  vols.  12mo)  :^Li/e 
o/Deecartes  (1692)  i—Treatite  on  Devotion  to  ihe  Ble*^ 
ed  Viryin  Mary  (1693).  This  work  was  condemned  at 
Rome  in  1695,  and  denounced  to  the  Sorbonne  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  as  derogating  from  the  worship  due  to 
the  Virgin : — Lea  Viee  dea  S<nnt8^  his  most  celebrated 
work,  printed  in  1701,  in  8  vob.  fol.  and  in  12  vols. 
8yo ;  and  reprinted  in  1704  and  1708  with  the  addition 
of  tlie  Iliitcire  dee  Fetes  MobUte  and  I^es  Vie$  dea  Saints 
(k  PAncien  Te^ament^  in  4  vols.  fol.  and  17  vols.  8vo. 
These  last  editions  are  the  most  highly  esteemed. 
Baillet  also  published  several  less  important  works, 
and  left  thirty-flve  folio  volumes  in  MS.,  containing 
the  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Lamoignon.  During 
the  twenty-six  years  that  he  was  librarian  to  that 
gentleman,  he  only  went  out  once  a  week ;  all  the  rest 
of  his  time  he  spent  in  reading  or  conversing  with  the 
savans.  He  slept  only  five  hours,  and  most  ftrequent- 
ly  in  his  clothes. — Biry,  Vniv,  iii,  226 ;  Landon,  Eccles, 
Diet,  8.  V. 

Balllie  (or  Bailey),  Robert,  a  Scotch  theo- 
logian, was  bom  at  Glasgow,  April  30,  1602,  and 
educated  at  the  university  of  that  town.  During  the 
rebellion  he  was  an  active  opponent  of  Episcopacy, 
and  he  obtained  much  credit  for  his  refusal  in  1C37  to 
preach  before  the  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  the  lit- 
urgy and  canons,  which  the  king  was  desirous  to  intro- 
duce into  Scotland.  In  1688  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  held  at  Glasgow,  where  the  Cov* 
enant  was  agreed  upon,  and  in  1640  he  was  deputed  to 
London  to  carry  the  accusations  of  the  lords  of  the  cov- 
enant against  Laud.  In  1642  ho  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In 
1648  he  was  sent  as  one  of  the  commissaries  of  the 
Scotch  Presbyterians  to  the  assembly  at  Westminster. 
He  execrated  the  murder  of  tho  king,  and  denounced 
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It  as  a  horrible  parricide,  and  was  always  faithAiI  to  j  foundation  of  public  education  in  that  state,  and  ong- 
the  house  of  Stuart.    Charles  II  would  have  made  him   inated  the  first  system  of  common  schools  established 


bishop,  but,  true  to  his  principles,  Baillie  refused  this. 
He  was  said  to  know  twelve  or  thirteen  languages, 
and  wrote  very  pure  Latin.  In  16C1  he  was  appoint- 
ed principal  of  the  university.     In  1662  he  died.     Of 


in  the  state,  which,  with  few  modifications,  still  remains 
in  force.  In  1829  he  became  agent  of  the  American 
Sunday-school  Union,  and  for  five  years  he  held  meet- 
\  ings  all  over  the  country,  doing  much  to  advance  the 


Baillie's  works,  the  most  important  are,  Ditawuhefrom   influence  of  the  society,  and  adding  largely  to  its  funds. 
the  Errors  ofthi  Time  (4to,  Lond.  1645) : — Andbapiitm^    In  1885  Dr.  Baird  went  to  Europe,  and  resided  in  Paris 


the  true  Fountain  of  Independency,  Brownitm,  Antino- 
mpf  FamiUam,  etc.  (a  second  part  of  the  Dianuuive,  4to, 
Lond.  1647) : — Appendix  Practica  ad  Joamns  Buxtorfii 
Epitomen  Orammaticoi  Hebrceas  (8vo7  Edinb.  1653) : — 
(^Kris  Historici  et  Chrondoffici  Libri  Duo  (fol.  Amst. 
1663,  and  Basil,  1669).    He  also  published  several  ser- 


and  Geneva,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months,  for 
the  next  eight  years.  His  primary'  object  was  to  as- 
certain what  the  American  churches  could  do  to  re- 
vive the  Protestant  faith  where  it  had  lost  its  vitality, 
and  to  convert  the  Boman  Catholics.  Among  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors  was  the  formation  of  the  Foreign 


mens  and  other  short  tracts.  But  of  all  the  produce  Evangelical  Society,  since  merged  into  the  American 
of  his  pen,  by  fiir  the  most  interesting  part  consists  of  '  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  of  which  be  was  one  of 
bis  Letters,  written  to  various  friends,  which  throw  the  founder*.  In  the  Scandinavian  countries,  in  Rua- 
much  light  on  the  history  of  the  times.  A  complete  j  sia  and  in  Germany,  he  met  with  extraordinary  suo- 
edition  was  produced  under  the  care  of  David  Laing,  |  cess  in  giving  an  impulse  to  the  temperance  reform. 
Esq.  (in  8  vols,  crown  8vo,  Edinb.  1841-42),  with  anno-   His  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Socie- 


ties were  confined  to  no  single  country  of  Europe, 
while  his  intercessions  for  the  persecuted  were  put 
forth  alike  in  Protestant  Sweden  and  in  Boman  Cath- 
olic France.    The  recent  translation  and  publication 


tations  and  a  life  of  Baillie.    See  Hetherington,  Chwrdi 
of  Scotland,  ii,  185. 

Bainbridge   or  Bambridge,  Christopher, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  cardinal-priest  of  the  Roman  ,..„        .«.  .^  ^        »» 

Church,  was  bom  at  Hilton,  in  Westmoreland,  and  edu-  I  ^^  *»>«  Sacred  Scriptures  in  the  modem  Russ,  under 
cated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxforf,  of  which  he  became  j  the  auspices  of  the  imperial  government,  are  believed 
provost  in  1495.  He  was  afterward  a  liberal  benefactor  1  ^  ^^«  been  greatly  attributable  to  Dr  Baird  s  stren- 
to  his  college.  In  1503  he  became  dean  of  York ;  in  .  "jus  personal  efforts.  To  the  cause  of  Protestantism, 
1506  dean  of  Windsor.     In  1507  he  was  advanced  to    ^^  temperance,  and  of  education,  Dr.  Baird  was  cn- 


the  see  of  Durham,  and  was  translated  the  next  year  to 
the  archbishopric  of  York.  Bainbridge  distinguished 
himself  chiefiy  by  his  embass}*  Arom  King  Henry  VIII 
to  Pope  Julius  II,  who  created  him  cardinal  of  St. 
Praxede  in  March,  1511.  His  letter  to  King  Henry 
VIII  concerning  the  pope's  bull,  giving  him  the  title 
of  Most  Christian  King,  is  extant  in  Ryroer*s  Fadsra 
(edit.  1704-1735,  xiii,  876).  Cardinal  Bainbridge  died 
at  Rome,  July  14,  1514.  His  death  was  caused  by 
poison  admin btered  by  Rinaldo  do  Modena,  a  priest 
whom  he  had  employed  in  menial  offices,  and  who,  af- 


thnsiastically  devoted.  Possessed  of  a  fine  personal 
appearance,  an  amiable  disposition,  and  rare  affability 
of  manner,  an  accomplished  linguist,  and  a  man  of 
broad  information,  Dr.  Baird  had  a  large  personal  ac- 
quaintance among  the  great  and  good  men  of  America 
and  Europe.  He  was  admitted  to  interviews  and  dis- 
cussions with  all  the  monarchs  that  rule  the  destinies 
of  the  Old  World.  His  thorough  honesty  and  sincer- 
ity, his  pure  religious  character,  and  his  unbounded 
charity,  stamped  him  as  a  man  who  could  give  counsel 
to  kings,  and  who  had  access  by  right  to  every  source 


ter  confessing  that  he  was  subomed  to  this  act  by  Syl-  |  ?^  influence  and  power.    In  1843  he  returned  to  Amer- 


Tester  de  Giglis,  bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  at  that 
time  envoy  from  King  Henry  VIII  to  Rome,  commit- 
ted suicide.  See  Engl.  Cyclop,  s.  v. ;  Biog.  Briton,  ed. 
1778,  i,  515 ;  Wood,  Athenm  Oxon.  ed.  Bliss,  ii,  702. 

Baines,  Ralph,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  edn- 
cated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge :  he  was  emi- 
nsnt  as  a  Hebraist,  and  was  made  regius  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Paris.  In  1554  he  was  made  bishop  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry ;  in  1559  he  was  ejected  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  ver}'  shortly  after  died  at  Islington. 
He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Proverbs,  3555,  and  a 
few  Hebrew  works. — Godwin,  De  Pros.  Anglim,  p.  824. 

Baird,  Robert,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyterian 
minister  and  philanthropist,  was  born  In  Fayette  Co., 
Penn.,  October  6, 1798.  After  academical  training  at 
Uniontown,  he  entered  Washington  College,  and  pass- 
ed thence  to  Jefferson  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
1818.  After  spending  a  year  as  a  teacher  in  Belle- 
fonte,  where  he  was  a  frequent  newspaper  contributor, 
he  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Princeton,  where 
he  studied  for  three  3'ears,  ofiiciating  one  year  as  tutor 
in  the  college.  In  1822  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  and  in  the  same 
year  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Princeton,  which 
position  he  held  for  five  years.  In  1828  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry.  In  1827 
he  entered  upon  the  great  field  of  all  his  subsequent 
labors — **  the  extension  of  Protestantism  and  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  world,  in  connection  with  the  great  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  societies."  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  movement  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Bible 
Society  to  supply  every  destitute  family  in  New  Jersey 
with  ^e  Scriptures.  This  plan  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution successfully.  Next,  as  agent  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Missionary  Society,  Dr.  Baird  did  much  to  lay  the 


ica,  continuing  to  be  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Evangelical  Society  and  of  the  American  and 
Foreign  Christian  Union  (with  slight  interruption,  and 
making  several  visits  to  Europe)  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  March  15, 1863. 

This  brief  sketch  suffices  to  show  Dr.  Baird  as  an 
indefatigable  lalK)rer.  H  is  sympathies  were  eminently 
catholic,  and  his  activities  were  cosmopolitan.  His 
name,  and  even  his  peryn,  were  known  to  all  Protes- 
tant branches  of  the  church  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Amid  his  incessant  missionary 
labors  and  travels  he  found  time  also  for  a  large  lit- 
erary activity.  Besides  numerous  reports  for  ^e  be- 
nevolent societies  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
many  contributions  to  newspapers,  magazines,  and  re- 
views, he  MTote  A  View  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
(Phila.  1832,  12mo) ;  Memoir  of  Anna  Jane  Linnard 
(Phila.  1835,  18mo);  Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Joseph  San- 
ford  (Phila.  1886,  12mo) ;  ffistoire  des  Society  de  Tem^ 
perance  des  Etats-Unis  d'AmMque  (Paris,  1836, 12ino ; 
translated  into  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  Finnish,  Russ, 
and  Swedish — ^the  latter  translation  by  order  of  Bema- 
dotte) ;  Z'  Union  de  VEglise  et  de  VEtat  dans  la  Nowelle 
Angleierre  (Paris,  1837,  18mo);  Visit  to  Northern  Eu- 
rope (N.  T.  1841,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Religion  in  America 
(Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  1842,  8vo ;  translated  into 
German,  Dutch,  French,  Swedish,  etc. ;  revised  ed. 
N.  Y.  1844 ;  enlarged  and  rewritten,  N.  Y.  1856)  ; 
Protestantism  in  Italy  (Boston,  1845,  12mo);  2d.  ed. 
1847) ;  Christian  Retrospect  and  Register  (N.  Y.  1851, 
12mo,  in  part). — See  IJfe  of  Dr.  Baird,  bv  his  son. 
Prof.  H.  M.  Baird  (N.  Y.  1866) ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Au- 
thors, i,  142 ;  Princeton  Review,  1848,  p.  489 ;  Christian 
Intelligencer  (newspaper);  Wilson,  /Vv«5.  Almanac, 
1864 ;  Sprague,  Sermon  on  Dr.  Baird  (Albany,  1868). 

BaiOB,  or  De  Bay,  Michael,  a  Romanist  writei 
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of  eminence,  was  born  at  Melin  in  1513,  and  studied 
at  Louvain.  In  1551  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology  at  Loavain,  as  snbstilute  for  Professor  Tap- 
per, a  delegate  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  lectures 
which  he  delivered  in  this  capacity  gave  great  oflfence, 
and  when  Tapper  and  Kavenstein  returned,  they  de- 
nounced eighteen  propoRttions  taken  from  his  lectures 
and  writings  to  the  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris  as  he- 
retical. In  1560  a  censure  was  issued  by  that  body, 
whereby  three  of  these  dogmas  were  declared  to  be 
erroneous,  and  fifteen  either  wholl}'  or  partly  heretical. 
The  following  propositions  and  the  corresponding  cen- 
sures may  be  cited : 

"PropoMlum  4.  Free-will  is  in  itself  sinful;  and 
every  act  of  the  firee-will,  left  to  itself,  is  either  mortal 
or  venial  sin. — Centure,  This  proposition  is  heretical  in 
both  its  parts.  Propotkum  5.  Man  sins  in  every  thing 
that  depends  on  himself,  and  cannot  avoid  sinning. — 
Censure.  This  proposition  is  heretical.  Propontion  7. 
Man^s  free-will  cannot  avoid  sin  without  God^s  special 
grace ;  whence  it  follows  that  all  the  actions  of  unbe- 
lievers are  sinful. — Censure,  That  the  second  part  of 
this  proposition  is  not  properly  deduced  from  the  first, 
and  is  false.  PmpotiUon  9.  A  schismatic  or  a  heretic, 
or  a  man  who  is  not  pureh*  an  infidel,  may  sometimes 
merit  eternal  life  by  merit  of  condignity. — Cenntre, 
This  proposition  is  heretical.  J^ropotitwn  11.  Contri- 
tion does  not  remit  sin  without  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism or  that  of  penance,  except  in  cases  of  martyrdom 
or  necessity. — Censure.  This  proposition  is  heretical. 
Proposition  12.  If  a  sinner  does  all  that  is  ordered  him, 
neither  his  contrition  nor  his  confession  avail  to  the 
remission  of  his  sin,  unless  the  priest  gives  him  abso- 
lution, even  though  the  priest  refuse  absolution  out 
of  malice,  or  unreasonably. — Censure.  This  proposition 
is  heretical.  Proposition  14.  Grace  is  never  given  to 
those  who  oppose  it,  and  the  same  holds  of  the  first 
justification :  for  justification  is  faith  itself,  and  it  is 
through  faith  that  the  sinner  is  made  righteous. — Cen- 
sure. The  first  two  parts  are  heretical,  and  the  last 
false.  Proposition  16.  No  one  is  without  original  sin, 
save  Jesus  Christ  only ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  died  owing  to  the  sin  which  she  had  contracted 
in  Adam ;  and  all  her  suflTeringff  in  this  life  were,  like 
those  of  all  the  other  righteous,  the  penalty  of  actual  or 
original  sin. — Censure.  This  proposition  is  heretical  in 
all  its  parts,  and  injurious  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
all  the  saints." 

The  Franciscans  appealed  against  the  doctrines  of 
Baius  to  the  Cardinal  Granvella,  governor  of  the  Low 
Countries,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  appeal,  and 
enjoined  silence  on  all  parties.  Baius  and  John  Hes- 
sels  were  sent,  in  1563,  to  the  Council  of  Trent  by 
Granvella  as  deputies  of  the  University  of  Louvain. 
At  the  council  the  learning  and  talent  of  Baius  gained 
him  general  admiration.  On  his  return  he  published 
several  works  on  the  controverted  points,  viz.  De 
MeriHs  Operum  (1561) : — De  Prima  Ilomims  Justitia  et 
Virtutibua  Impiorum  (1565) : — De  Sacramentis  in  Centre 
conira  Calvinum  (1565): — De  Ubero  Hominis  Arbitrio^ 
de  Ckaritate  et  Justijicatione  (1566).  The  controversy 
was  bitterly  renewed,  and  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1567, 
Pius  V  issued  a  bull  condemning  seventy-six  dogmas, 
but  without  naming  Baius,  for  whom  he  had  great  re- 
gard ;  and  to  this  Baius,  after  having  written  to  the 
pope,  was  compelled  to  yield,  which  he  did  before  Mo- 
rillon,  the  grand  vicar  of  the  Cardinal  Granvella,  and 
afterward  before  Cardinal  Tolet  In  1577  he  was  made 
inquisitor -general  of  Holland.  He  died  September 
16th,  1589.  H  is  doctrine  (called  Bcdanism)  was  after- 
ward  taken  up  by  the  Jansenists.  His  works  were 
edited  by  Quesnel  and  Gerberon  (Colon.  1696,  2  vols. 
4 to) :  the  edition  was  condemned  at  Rome,  1697. — Biog. 
Vfdv.  iii,  245 ;  Duchesne,//Mtoire  du  Bajanisme  (Douay, 
1781) ;  Bayle,  Dictionary^  s.  v. ;  Kuhn  (R.  C),  Dog- 
maiUcy  p.  480  sq. ;  answered  by  Sch&zler  (R.  C),  Dogma 
V.  der  Gnade  (Mainz,  1865, 'Svo);  Wetzer  u.Welte, 


Kirehet^Lexihon,  s.  v.  The  bull  of  Pius  V  is  given  in 
Dens,  TkeologiOf  viii,  199. 

Ba'jith  (Heb.  with  the  art  kab4>a'githj  M^an,  the 
Aoicae),  taken  by  some  to  be  the  name  of  a  city  in  Moab, 
where  there  may  have  been  a  celebrated  idol  temple. 
It  occurs  in  the  prophecy  against  Moab  (f sa.  xv,  2) : 
**  Ho  is  gone  up  to  Bajith  and  to  Dibon,  the  high  places, 
to  weep,'*  which  passage  is  thus  interpreted  by  Bishop 
Lowth :  ^^He  is  used  for  the  people  of  Moab.  Bajith 
and  Diboirare  in  the  Cbaldee  and  Syriac  versions  made 
into  the  name  of  one  place,  Beth-Dibon.  Beth  [i.  e. 
BajUk"]  may  aignify  the  house  or  temple  of  an  idol." 
The  Sept.  haa  Avmla^t  i^'  iavToi/Q,  Vulg.  Aecendit 
domus,  Gesenius  (Comm^nf.  e»  Jesa,  in  loc.)  under* 
stands  it  as  referring,  not  to  a  place  of  thb  name,  but  to 
the  "temple"  of  the  fiilse  gods  of  Moab,  as  opposed  to 
the  '*  high  places"  in  the  same  sentence  (comp.  xvi,  12). 
The  allusion  haa  been  supposed  to  be  to  Beth-Baal* 
meon,  or  Beth-diblathaim,  which  are  named  in  Jer. 
xlviii,  22,  as  here,  with  Dibon  and  Nebo.  In  this  view 
Henderson  (Comment,  in  loc.)  coincides.   See  Bamoth. 

Baka.    See  Mulbebbt. 
Bakar.    See  Ox. 

Bakbak^kar  (Heb.  BaBalkar^,  ^l^^I^S,  prob. 
fh>m  ^|93  reduplicated,  adndrable  or  searcher,  perhaps 

i.  q.  *^l?'p9Pf9t vas^ng of  ihe  mount;  Sept  Bair/Sajrcfp), 
one  of  the  Levites  inhabiting  the  villages  of  the  Ne- 
tophathites,  who  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon  (1 
Chron.  ix,  16).     B.C.  588. 

Baklmk  (Heb.  Bahbuk\  p^Sl^^S,  a  bottle;  Sept 
Baic/3ovK),  the  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Nethl- 
nim  that  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  51 ;  Neh.  vii, 
53).     B.C.  ante  536. 

Bakbnki^ah  (Heb.  Bahbukgah%  n;j?2)?a,  prob. 

wasting  of  Jehovah;  Sept.  Bac/3arfac,  Boicx»«aCf  but 
other  copies  omit),  a  Levita,  "  second  among  his  breth- 
ren," who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  on  the  return  from  Bab}'- 
Ion  (Xch.  xi,  17 :  xii,  9, 25,  where  the  identity  is  proved 
by  the  associated  names).     B.C.  post  536. 

Bake  C^B^,  apkah'^.  This  domestic  operation 
was  usually,  among  the  ancient  Israelites,  committed 
to  the  females  or  slaves  of  the  family  (Gen.  xviii,  6 ; 
Lev.  xxvi,  26 ;  1  Sam.  viii,  18 ;  xxviii,  24 ;  2  Sam. 
xiii,  8;  Matt  xiii,  88;  comp.  Jer.  vii,  18;  xliv,  19; 
see  the  Mishna,  ChaUahj  ii,  7 ;  Thilo,  Cod.  apocryph. 
i,  96 ;  Pliny,  xviii,  28 ;  Arvieux,  Voyages,  iii,  226 ;  v, 
418;  Burckhardt,  ii,  1008;  Russell,  Aleppo,  i,  146; 
Robinson,  ii,  180),  but  later  they  had  regular  bakers 

(D*^&it,  opilum,\  Hos.  vii,  4,  6;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xr, 
9,  2),  and  in  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii,  21)  there  was  a 
special  *^  Bakers*  Street"  (bazaar,  forum  pistorium). 
See  Mechanic.     The  dough  (pxa,  battek',  Sept. 

ffraic)  was  made  of  wheat,  barley,  or  spelt  flour  (Mish- 
na, Shebuoth,  iii,  2),  and  every  family  took  care  to 
bake  their  own  supply  in  small  quantities  fresh  daily 
(comp.  Arvieux,  i,  69;  iii,  227;  Tavemier,  ii,  280; 
Harmer,  iii,  474),  prepared  in  a  wooden  bowl  or  trough 

(P^Kl^p,  mithe'reth,  Exod.  xii,  28;  comp.  Shaw, 
Trav.  p.  231 ;  RoeenmOUer,  Morgenl.  i,  803  sq.),  leaven- 
ed (an  act  denoted  by  the  verb  y^^t  chamets')  proper- 
ly (Plin.  xviii,  26),  and  kneaded  (an  operation  desig- 
nated by  ^^^,  lush).  The  ferment  was  omitted  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  to  bake  in  haste  (Gen.  xix,  3 ; 
Exod.  xii,  34  sq.,  89 ;  Judg.  vi,  19 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  24 ; 
comp.  Plin.  xviii,  27),  and  the  modem  Bedouins  scarce- 
ly use  leaven  at  all  (Arvieux,  iii,  227 ;  Robinson,  iii, 
76);  and  even  in  cities,  for  the  most  part,  bread  is 
baked  unfermented  in  the  East  (RQppell,  Abyss,  i,  199). 
See  Passovbb  ;  Leaven.  The  bread  is  made  in  the 
form  of  long  or  round  cakes  (CH^  Pi^SS,  kikkeroth' 
U'chen^,  Exod.  xxix,  23;  1  Sam.  ii,  86;  Judg.  viii,  5; 
Sept  jcoXXvpJff  dprov),  of  the  sixe  of  a  plate  and  the 
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thkknau  of  ths  tbDmb  (Korte,  Am.  p.  4S6;  RiumII,  tag  the  tbin  dough  to  the  exterior  (according  to  otb. 

Altppo,i,li6;  Humer,  Oil.  lil,  60  iq. ;  RatHqaan,  li,  era,  to  the  laterior  lurface  likewlae),  the  opening  U  Ilia 

490);  hence  in  eHiug  they  vera  not  cot,  but  broken  top  being  cloud  (comp.  Arvieax,  iii,  277 ;  Miebuhr, 

(tu.  iTJl,  7;  HetL  xir,  19;  xxH,  26  j  AcU  xx,  11  j  Bttthr.  p.  67;   Tavernier,  i,  380;   Ruppell,  kT  ngi.y 

comp.  Xenoph.  Jnoi.  vil,  3,22;  Plant.  i^EI•.  iii,  &,  19;  Such  ■  poCis  itil!  called  lonur  by  the  Arabi  (HIchielia, 

Curt,  ir,  2, 14 ;  RobiDMm,  U,  497).     See  He&l.     The  Ortnf.  fiiiJ.  vil,  176).    AnoEbermode  ofbaJcing,  which 

proper  oven  (llSn,  haumr',  comp.  Hoe,  vii,  4,  6),  Is  'ti"  ^ef?  eommon  in  the  East,  consista  either  in  fill- 

which  io  Oriental  "citiea  ie  •cmetimsa  pubUc  (Shaw,  '"ft  ■  sftUo"  P't  with  red-hot  Erayel-rtonea,  which,  ma 

Trao.  p.  202 ;  H«rn»r,  i,  246),  differa  little  from  onre  •«">  »"  '^*y  have  Imparted  their  heat  to  the  hole,  ire 

fArviBUi,  iii,  229).     But,  beiidea  the«s  D>e  waa  prin-  **^«n  ™'  ""•  "■■  "^»  "'  •^"B*'  '""^  '"  '***■■  P'»™ 

dpally  made  of  Urg"  "ton"  ]•r^  open  at  the  mouth,  (T.vemler,  i,  64) ;  or  »  jar  I.  half  filled  with  hot  peb- 

about  three  feet  high,  with  a  Are  made  io^de  (reKnlar-  *>!«*  and  the  dough  .pread  on  the  enrftce  of  theee  (Ar- 

ly  with  wood,  comp.  Im.  iU^,  16,  but  od  occuiion  alao  ■>^«'"'.  i".  *39)-     ThU  prepantion  of  bread  ia  prob- 

ofdryduQH,  Eretiv,  13;  comp.  Arvieax,  iii,  228  aq. ;  ably  denoted  by  the  O^S^"^  HI*:?,  ujjort'  ntia^m' 

Korte, p.J3B;  see  Fdbl),  for  baking  bread  and  cakes,  ("cakei  hakea  on  the  coals"),  of  1  Eioga  xix,S.    That 
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ed  'lilftri  HBK^,  maapheh'  immfa^  C*bak6n  in  the 
oven/'  Lev.  ii,  4).  Still  another  kind  iras  baked  in 
the  ashes  (comp.  Robinson,  ii,  496).  See  Ash-cake. 
The  Israelites  doubtless  became  early  acquainted  with 
the  finer  method  of  preparing  bread  practised  among 
the  Egyptians  (comp.  Rossellini,  11,  ii,  464).  See 
Cook.  The  operations  are  delineated  on  the  annexed 
cut,  taken  from  the  representations  on  the  tombs  of 
fiameses  III  at  Thebes  (Wilkinson's  Anc,  Egyptktnt^ 
abridgm.  i,  174  sq.). — ^Winer,  i,  129.     See  Bread. 

Bake-meatB  (Trfeit  ntoia  bSK^,  maakaV  maa- 
teh  opheh  f/ood  the  work  of  the  baker),  baked  provi- 
sions (Gen.  xl,  17).     See  Bake. 

Baker.    See  Bake. 

Baker,  Charles,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  bom  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  April  7, 
1798.  In  1821  he  was  received  into  the  New  England 
Conference  on  probation,  and  subsequently  labored 
for  thirty-six  consecutive  years  chiefly  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  After  eight  years  of  superannuation, 
he  died,  in  triumph,  at  Somerville,  Mass.,  August  16, 
1864.— iftmi^  ofCon/erencet,  1866,  p.  61. 

Baker,  Daniel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Midway,  Ga.,  Aug.  17, 1791,  and  studied 
at  Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  at  Princeton,  where 
he  graduated  A.B.  in  1815.  He  studied  theology  with 
.  Mr.  Hill,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Win- 
chester, Ya.,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Harrisburg,  Va.,  March  5,  1818.  Finding  himself 
called  to  a  missionary  career,  he  resigned  his  charge 
in  1821 ;  and  from  1822  to  1828  was  pastor  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Here  John  Qnincy  Adams  was  one  of 
his  hearers,  and  several  acts  of  great  kindness  on  the 
part  of  that  eminent  man  are  recorded  in  his  life. 
Here  he  wrote  A  Scriptural  View  of  Baptism,  afterward 
expanded  into  a  work  with  the  quaint  title,  Baptism  in 
a  Nutshell,  In  1830,  his  great  success  as  a  revivalist 
having  been  noised  abroad,  he  licgan  to  travel  among 
the  churches,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly 
spent  in  this  wa}'.  His  travels  extended  through- 
out the  Southern  States,  and  even  to  Texas,  where  he 
finally  settled.  Here,  among  other  labors,  he  founded 
Austin  College,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
He  died  at  Austin,  Dec.  10, 1857. — Memoirs  of  Damd 
Baker,  by  his  Son  (Philadelphia,  1859, 12mo). 

Bakers,  one  of  the  scurrilous  names  given  by  the 
heathen  to  the  early  Christians.  In  Minucius  Felix 
(OctavktSy  c.  14),  the  heathen  interlocutor  calls  the 
Christians  PUmtina  prosapia  homines  etpistores,  **men 
of  the  race  of  Plautus,  bakers."  Jerome  says  that  Plau- 
tus  was  so  poor  that,  in  a  time  of  famine,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  hire  himself  out  to  a  baker  to  grind  in  his  mill 
(Chron.  an.  1.  Olymp.  145).  Such  sort  of  men  Csecilius 
says  the  Christians  were  in  the  dialogue  above  cited  from 
Minucius.— Bingham,  Orig.  Eccles,  bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  12. 

Baking.    Sec  Bake. 

Ba'laam  (Heb,  Bilam',  Dsba?  Sept.  and  N.  T. 
and  Philo,  BaXaaf/,  Josephus,  BaXafioc),  The  name 
is  derived  by  Vitringa  ttom  ira  and  D5,  q.  d.  lord 
ofthepe(^e;  but  by  Simonis  from  5^3  and  D5,  <fo- 
struction  of  the  people — an  allusion  to  his  supposed  su- 
pernatural powers ;  Gesenius  derives  it  from  bs,  not, 
and  D^,  in  the  sense  oi foreigner;  Furst  does  not  de- 
cide which  etymolo^  to  prefer.  His  father's  name, 
Bear,  comes  likewise  from  a  root  which  means  to  con- 
sume  or  devour.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Bela  (q. 
v.),  the  first  kin^  of  the  Edomites,  was  also  the  son  of 
a  Bear  (Gen.  xxxvi,  32).  In  2  Peter  ii,  15,  Balaam  is 
called  the  son  of  Bosor,  which  Gesenius  attributes  to 
an  early  corruption  of  the  text ;  but  Lightfoot  con- 
siders it  to  be  a  Chaldaism,  and  infers  from  the  apos- 
tle's use  of  it  that  he  was  then  resident  at  Babylon 
(  Works,  vii,  80 ;  Sermon  on  the  way  of  Balaam).  See 
BiLBAM.     In  the  other  passage  of  the  New  Testa^ 


ment  (Rev.  u,  14,  15),  the  sect  of  the  Nieolaitans  Is 
described  as  following  the  doctrine  or  teaching  of 
Balaam ;  and  it  appears  not  improbable  that  this  name 
is  employed  symbolically,  as  Nicolans  (NucoXctoc,  pco- 
pte^-conqwrimg)  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Balaam. 

The  first  mention  of  this  remarkable  person  is  in 
Numbers  xxii,  5,  where  we  are  informed  that  Balak 
'^sent  messengers  unto  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  to 
Pethor,  whfch  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  people."     B.C.  1619.    He  belonged  to  the 
Midianitea,  and  perhaps,  as  the  prophet  of  his  people, 
possessed  the  same  authority  that  Moses  did  among 
the  Israelites.    At  any  rate,  he  is  mentioned  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  HYe  kings  of  Midian,  apparently  as 
a  person  of  the  same  rank  (Nam.  xxxi,  8 ;  cf.  xxxi, 
16).     He  seems  to  have  lived  at  Pethor,  which  is  said 
at  Deut.  zxiii,  4,  to  hare  been  a  dty  of  Mesopotamia 
(D?^™  Q^*p.     He  himself  speaks  of  befaig  "  brought 
fVom  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East"  (Num. 
xxiii,  7).     The  reading,  therefore,  "pB?  "^aa,  instead 
of  is9  "^a^i  which  at  Num.  xxii,  5,  is  found  in  some 
MSS.,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Samaritan,  Syriac,  and 
Vulgate  versions,  need  not  be  preferred,  as  the  Am- 
monites do  not  appear  to  have  ever  extended  so  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  which  is  probably  the  river  alluded  t«) 
in  this  place.     If  the  received  reading  be  correct,  it 
intimates  that  Pethor  was  situated  in  Balaam's  nativ» 
country,  and  that  he  was  not  a  mere  sojourner  in  Mes- 
opotamia, as  the  Jewish  patriarohs  were  in  Canaan. 
In  Josh,  xiii,  22,  Balaam  is  termed  ^*the  Soothsayer,'* 
DDIp,  a  word  which,  with  its  cognates,  is  used  almost 
without  exception  in  an  unfavorable  sense.     Josephus 
calls  him  an  eminent  diviner  (fiavriQ  apioro^.  Ant,  iv, 
6,  2) ;  and  what  is  to  be  understood  by  this  appella- 
tion  may  be  perhaps  best  learned  from  the  following 
description  by  Philo:  "ThereVas  a  man  at  that  time 
celebrated  for  divination  who  lived  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  was  an  adept  in  all  the  forms  of  the  divining  art ; 
but  in  no  branch  was  he  more  admired  than  in  augury ; 
to  many  persons  and  on  many  occasions  he  gave  great 
and  astounding  proofe  of  his  skill.     For  to  some  he 
foretold  storms  in  the  height  of  summer;  to  others 
drought  and  heat  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  to  some 
scarcity  succeeding  a  fruitful  year,  and  then  again 
abundance  after  scareity;  to  others  the  overflowing 
and  the  drying  up  of  rivers ;  and  the  remedies  of  pes- 
tilential diseases,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  other  things, 
each  of  which  he  acquired  great  fame  for  predictinj:" 
{Vita  Mogsis,  §  48).     Origen  speaks  of  Balaam  as  fii- 
mous  for  his  skill  in  magic,  and  the  use  of  noxious  in- 
cantations, but  denies  that  he  had  any  power  to  blesp, 
for  which  he  gives  the  following  reason :  "For  magic, 
Kke  damont,  is  unable  to  bless"  (In  Num.  Horn,  xiii). 
Balak's  language,  "I  wot  he  whom  thou  blessest  is 
blessed"  (Num.  xxii,  6),  he  considers  as  only  designed 
to  flatter  Balaam,  and  render  him  compliant  with  his 
wishes.  (See  Berr,  Laprophkis  de  Balaam,  Par.  1882.) 

Balaam  is  one  of  those  instances  which  meet  us  in 
Scripture  of  persons  dwelling  among  heathens,  but 
possessing  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  greater  than  ordinary  knowl- 
edge of  God;  he  was  possessed  of  high  gifts  of  intel- 
lect and  genius;  he  had  the  intuition  of  truth,  and 
could  see  into  the  life  of  things— in  short,  he  was  a 
poet  and  a  prophet  Moreover,  he  confessed  that  all 
these  superior  advantages  were  not  his  own,  but  de- 
rived fVom  God,  and  were  his  gift.  And  thus,  doubt- 
less, he  had  won  for  himself,  among  his  contemporaries 
far  and  wide,  a  high  reputation  for  wisdom  and  sanc- 
tity. It  was  believed  that  he  whom  be  blessed  was 
blessed,  and  he  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed.  Elated, 
however,  by  his  fame  and  his  spiritual  elevation,  ho 
had  begun  to  conceive  that  these  gifts  were  his  own, 
and  that  they  might  be  used  to  the  ftirtherance  of  his 
own  ends.  He  could  make  merehandise  of  them,  and 
might  acquire  riches  and  honor  by  means  of  them.    A 
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custom  existed  among  many  nations  of  antiqnity  of 
devoting  enemiM  to  destruction  before  entering  upon 
a  war  with  them.  At  this  time  the  Israelites  were 
marching  forward  to  the  occupation  of  Palestine;  they 
were  now  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  by  Jericho.  Balak,  the  Icing  of  Hoab,  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  discomfiture  of  his  neighbors,  the 
Amorites,  by  this  people,  entei^  into  a  league  with 
the  Midianites  against  them,  and  despatched  messen- 
gers to  Balaam  with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their 
hands.  We  see  from  this,  therefore,  that  Balaam  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  his  wisdom  as  a  trade,  and  of 
mingling  with  it  devices  of  his  own  by  which  he  im- 
posed upon  others  and  perhaps  partially  deceived  him- 
self. When  the  elders  of  Moab  and  Midian  told  him 
their  message,  he  seems  to  have  some  misgivings  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  their  request,  for  he  invited  them  to 
tarry  the  night  with  him,  that  he  might  learn  how  the 
Lord  would  regard  it.  These  misgivings  were  con- 
firmed by  the  express  prohibition  of  God  upon  his 
journey.  Balaam  reported  the  answer,  and  the  mes- 
sengers of  Balak  returned.  The  King  of  Moab,  how- 
ever, not  deterred  by  this  failure,  sent  again  more  and 
more  honorable  princes  to  Balaam,  with  the  promise 
that  he  should  be  promoted  to  very  great  honor  upon 
complying  with  his  request.  The  prophet  again  re- 
fused, but,  notwithstanding,  invited  the  embassy  to 
tarry  the  night  with  him,  that  he  might  know  what 
the  Lord  would  say  unto  him  farther ;  and  thus,  b}'  his 
importunity,  he  extorted  Arom  God  the  permission  he 
desired,  but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that  his  ac- 
tions would  be  overruled  according  to  the  Divine  will. 
Balaam  therefore  proceeded  on  his  journey  with  the 
messengers  of  Balak.  But  God's  anger  was  kindled 
at  this  manifestation  of  determined  self-will,  and  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  the  way  for  an  aidversary 
against  him.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Be  ye  not 
IUlo  to  horse  and  mule  which  have  no  understanding, 
whose  mouths  must  be  held  with  bit  and  bridle,  other- 
wise they  will  not  come  near  unto  thee**  (Psa.  xxxii,  9), 
had  they  been  familiar  to  Balaam,  would  have  come 
home  to  him  with  most  tremendous  force ;  for  never 
have  they  received  a  more  forcible  illustration  than 
the  comparison  of  Balaam's  conduct  to  his  Maker  with 
his  treatment  of  his  ass  affords  us.  The  wisdom  with 
which  the  tractable  brute  was  allowed  to  "  speak  with 
man's  voice,"  and  **  forbid"  the  untractable  '*  madness 
of  the  prophet,"  is  palpable  and  conspicuous.  He  was 
tAught,  moreover,  that  even  she  had  a  spiritual  percep- 
tion to  which  he,  though  a  prophet,  was  a  stranger ; 
and  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  behold  the  angel 
of  the  Lord,  **  he  bowed  down  his  head  and  fell  flat  on 
his  face."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  suppose,  as  some 
do,  that  the  event  here  referred  to  happened  only  in  a 
trance  or  vision,  though  such  an  opinion  might  seem 
to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  our  translators  render 
the  word  bca  in  xxiv,  4, 16,  *^ falling  into  a  trance^'' 
whereas  no  other  idea  than  that  of  simple  faUxng  is 
conveyed  by  it  The  Apostle  Peter  refers  to  it  as  a 
real  historical  event :  **  The  dumb  ass,  speaking  with 
man's  voice,  forbade  the  madness  of  the  prophet"  (2  Pet. 
ii,  16).  We  are  not  told  how  these  things  happened, 
but  that  they  d»i  happen,  and  that  it  pleased  God  thus 
to  interfere  on  behalf  of  His  elect  people,  and  to  bring 
forth  from  the  genius  of  a  self-willed  prophet,  who 
thought  that  his  talents  were  his  own,  strains  of  poetry 
bearing  upon  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  the 
Church  at  large,  which  are  not  surpassed  throughout 
the  Mosaic  records.  It  is  evident  that  Balaam,  al- 
though acquainted  with  God,  was  desirous  of  throwing 
an  air  of  mystery  round  his  wisdom,  fh)m  the  instruc- 
tions he  gave  Balak  to  ofier  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on 
the  seven  altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for  him ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  thought  also  that  these  sacrifices 
would  be  of  some  avail  to  change  the  mind  of  the  Al- 
mighty, because  be  pleads  the  merit  of  them  (xxiii,  4), 
and  after  experiencing  their  impotency  to  effect  sucli 


an  object,  *'  he  went  no  more,*'  we  are  told,  "to  seek 
for  enchantments"  (xxiv,  1).     His  religion,  therefoste, 
was  probably  such  as  would  be  the  natural  result  of  » 
general  acquaintance  with  God  not  confirmed  by  mxy 
covenant.     He  knew  Him  as  the  fountain  of  wiadom'; 
how  to  worship  Him  he  could  merely  guess  from  tb9 
customs  in  vogue  at  the  time.     Sacrifices  had  l>eeii 
used  by  the  patriarchs ;  to  what  extent  they  were  ef- 
ficient could  only  be  surmised.    There  is  an  allnsian. 
to  Balaam  in  the  Prophet  Bficah  (vi,  5),  where  Bishop 
Butler  thinks  that  a  conversation  is  preserved  whida 
occurred  between  him  and  the  King  of  Moab  npon  this 
occasion.     But  such  an  opinion  is  hardly  tenable.  If 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Balak  is  nowhere  represented  as 
consulting  Balaam  upon  the  acceptable  mode  of  wor- 
shipping God,  and  that  the  directions  found  in  Micah 
are  of  quite  an  opposite  character  to  those  which  were 
given  by  the  son  of  Beor  npon  the  high-places  of  BaaL 
The  prophet  is  recounting  "  the  righteousness  of  the 
Lord'*  in  delivering  His  people  out  of  the  hand  of 
Moab  under  Balak,  and  at  the  mention  of  his  nanae  the 
history  of  Balaam  comes  back  upon  his  mind,  and  he  is 
led  to  make  those  noble  reflections  upon  it  which  occur 
in  the  following  vene.    "  The  doctrine  of  Balaam*'  is 
spoken  of  in  Kev.  ii,  14,  where  an  allusion  has  been 
supposed  to  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Nioolaitana, 
mentioned  in  v.  15.    See  Nicolaitans.    Though  the 
utterance  of  Balaam  was  overruled  so  that  he  coald 
not  curse  the  children  of  Israel,  he  nevertheless  soif- 
gested  to  the  Moabites  the  expedient  of  seducing  tbem 
to  commit  fornication.     The  eflfect  of  this  is  recorded 
in  ch.  XXV.     A  battle  was  afterward  fought  against 
the  Midianites,  in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them,  and 
was  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  curse  (Num.  xxxi,  8).    B.G.  1616.    (Comp. 
Bishop  Butler's  Semunsy  serm.  vii ;  Ewald,  GemJL  da 
Volkea  Israel,  ii,  277;  Stanley,  Jewith  Ch,  i,  209  sq.) 

Of  the  numerous  paradoxes  which  we  find  in  **  thb 
strange  mixture  of  a  man,"  as  Bishop  Newton  terms 
him,  not  the  least  striking  is  that  with  the  practice  of 
an  art  expressly  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  ("there 
shall  not  be  found  among  you  one  that  useth  divina- 
tion" [Deut.  xviii,  10],  *'  for  all  that  do  these  things  are 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,*'  ver.  12)  he  united  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  intimations  of  his  will:  '^I  wiU 
bring  you  word  again  as  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  shall 
speak  unto  me"  (Num.  xxii,  8).  The  inquir)'  natu- 
rally arises,  by  what  means  did  he  become  acquainted 
with  the  true  religion?  Dr.  Hengstenberg  suggests 
that  he  was  led  to  renounce  idolatry  by  the  reports 
that  reached  him  of  the  miracles  attending  the  Exodus ; 
and  that,  having  experienced  the  deceptive  nature  of 
the  soothsa3'ing  art,  he  hoped,  by  becoming  a  worship- 
per of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  to  acquire  fresh  power 
over  nature,  and  a  clearer  insight  into  futurity.  Yet 
the  sacred  narrative  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  Israelites.  In 
Num.  xxii,  11,  he  merely  repeats  Balak's  message, 
**  Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt,"  etc., 
without  intimating  that  he  had  heard  of  the  miracles 
wrought  on  their  behalf.  The  allusion  in  Num.  xxiii, 
22,  might  be  prompted  by  the  divine  afilatus  which  he 
then  felt.  And  had  he  been  actuated  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  motives  of  personal  aggrandizement,  it  seems 
hardly  probable  that  he  would  have  been  favored  with 
those  divine  communications  with  which  his  language, 
in  Num.  xxii,  8,  implies  a  familiarity.  Since,  in  the 
case  of  Simon  Magus,  the  offer  to  "  purchase  the  gilt 
of  God  with  money"  (Acts  viii,  20)  called  forth  an  im- 
mediate and  awful  rebuke  from  the  apostles,  would 
not  Balaam's  attempt  to  obtain  a  similar  gift,  with  a 
direct  view  to  personal  emolument  and  fame,  have  met 
with  a  similar  repulse  ?  Dr.  Hengstenberg  supposes, 
indeed,  that  there  was  a  mixture  of  a  higher  order  of 
sentiments,  a  sense  of  the  wants  of  his  moral  nature, 
which  led  him  to  seek  Jehovah,  and  laid  |t  foundation 
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for  SntcrcOQrse  with  him.  In  the  absence  of  more  eo- 
pious  and  precise  informationf  may  -we  not  reasonably 
conjecture  that  Jacob's  residence  for  twenty  years  in 
Mesopotamia  contributed  to  maintain  some  just  ideas 
of  religion,  though  mingled  with  much  superstition? 
To  this  source,  and  the  existing  remains  of  patriarchal 
religion,  Balaam  was  probably  indebted  for  that  truth 
which  he  unhappily  '^restrainod  by  unrighteousness'* 
(Rom.  i,  18).     (See  Onder,  De  BiUamo,  Jen.  1715.) 

On  the  narrative  contained  in  Num.  xxii,  22-85,  a 
difference  of  opinion  has  long  existed,  even  among 
those  who  fully  admit  its  authenticity.  The  advo- 
cates for  a  literal  interpretation  urge  that,  in  a  histori- 
cal work  and  a  narrative  bearing  the  same  character, 
it  would  be  unnatural  to  regard  any  of  the  ocdbrrences 
as  taking  place  in  vision,  unless  expressly  so  stated ; 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  where  the  vbion 
begins  and  where  it  ends;  that  Jehovah's  ** opening 
the  mouth  of  the  ass"  (Num.  xxii,  28)  must  have  been 
an  external  act ;  and,  finally,  that  Peter's  language  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  literal  sense :  '*  The  dumb  ass, 
Bpeaking  with  a  man's  voice,  reproved  the  madness  of 
the  prophet"  (2  Pet.  ii,  16).  Those  who  conceive  that 
the  speaking  of  the  ass  and  the  appearance  of  the  an- 
gel occurred  in  vision  to  Balaam  (among  whom  are 
Mairoonides,  Leibnitz,  and  Hengstenberg)  insist  upon 
the  fact  that  dreams  and  visions  were  the  ordinary 
methods  by  which  God  made  himself  known  to  the 
prophets  (Num.  xii,  6) ;  they  remark  that  Balaam,  in 
the  introduction  to  his  third  and  fourth  prophecies 
(xxiv,  8,  4, 15),  speaks  of  himself  as  **the  man  who 
had  his  eyes  shut,"  and  who,  on  falling  down  in  pro- 
phetic ecstasy,  had  hia  eyes  opened ;  that  he  express- 
ed no  surprise  on  hearing  the  ass  speak ;  and  that  nei- 
ther his  servants  nor  the  Moabitish  princes  who  accom- 
panied him  appear  to  have  been  cognizant  of  any  su- 
pernatural appearance.  Dr.  Jortin  supposes  that  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  suffered  himself  to  be  seen  by  the 
beast,  but  not  by  the  prophet ;  that  the  bea.«t  was  ter- 
rified, and  Balaam  smote  her,  and  then  fell  into  a 
trance,  and  in  that  state  conversed  first  with  the  beast 
and  then  with  the  angel.  The  angel  presented  these 
objects  to  his  imagination  as  strongly  as  if  they  had 
been  before  his  eye»f  so  that  this  was  still  a  miraculous 
or  pretcniatural  operation.  In  dreaming,  many  sin- 
gular incongruidcs  occur  without  exciting  our  aston- 
ishment ;  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  if  the  prophet 
conversed  with  his  beast  in  vision  without  being 
startled  at  such  a  phenomenon  (sec  Jortin 's  Disaerta- 
tion  on  Balaam^  p.  190-194).     See  Ass  (of  Balaam), 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  of  an  exam- 
ination of  Balaam's  magnificent  prophecies,  which,  as 
Herder  remarks  (Gfitt  der  EbrdUchen  Potne^  ii,  221), 
"are  distinguished  for  dignity,  compression,  vividness, 
and  fulness  of  imagery.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing 
equal  to  them  in  the  later  prophets,  and"  (he  adds, 
what  few  readers,  probably,  of  Deut.  xxxii,  xxxiii, 
will  be  dii^posed  to  admit)  **  nothing  in  the  discourses 
of  Moses."  Hengstenberg  has  ably  discussed  the 
doubts  raised  by  De  Wette  and  other  German  critics 
respecting  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch.  A  full  discussion  of  the  Char- 
acter and  Prophecies  of  Balaam  may  be  found  in  the 
Bih,  Sac,  1846,  p.  847  sq.— Kitto,  s.  v.;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Sec  generally  Moebius,  Hist,  Biieami  (in  hts  Dis- 
sertt.  theol.  p.  286  sq.);  Benzel,  IHssertt,  ii,  87  sq. ; 
Richter,  De  Bil,  incantatort  (Viteb.  1789);  LOderwald, 
Gesch.  Bil,  erkldrt  (Helmst.  1781);  Geer,  Diss,  de  Bi- 
leamo  (Utrecht,  1816);  Tholuck,  in  the  JJt,  Anxeig. 
1832,  No.  78-80;  1883. 1  (also  in  his  Verm,  Schrft.  i); 
Hofi^ann,  in  the  Hall.  Encyclop,  x,  184  sq. ;  Steudel, 
in  the  Tithing,  Zeitschr,  1881,  ii,  66  sq. ;  Hengstenberg 
Gesch,  BiUams  (Berl.  1842 ;  History  and  Prophecies  of 
Balaam^  transl.  by  Ryland,  in  Clark's  ed.  of  his  Authen- 
ticity of  Dan,  Edinb.  1847) ;  Wolff,  De  modo  vaticinandi 
Bileam  (Lips.  1741);  Niemeyer,  Charakt,  iii,  878  sq. ; 
Less,  Verm,  Schrift,  i,  180  sq. ;  Justi,  Diss,  de  Biieami 


asina  (Marb.  1774);  Bauer,  Hebr,  Mytkologis,  i,  806  sq. ; 
Hartmann,  Exc,  tu,  Micha,  p.  255  sq. ;  also  Kjerner, 
Circa  hiet,  Biieami  (Gryph.  1786);  Rungius,  Abhandl. 
f.  Freimde  d,  Bibel  (Lpz.  1786-1789),  ii ;  Geer,  De  Bi- 
leamo  (Traj.  a.  R.  1816) ;  Jortin,  Hid,  and  Character  of 
Balaam  (in  the  Brit.  Theol.  Mag,  I,  i,  72  sq. ;  also  in 
hia  Dissertations^  p.  127) ;  Ward,  Character  of  Balaam 
(ib,  iv,  674  sq.) ;  Butler,  id.  (ib.  I,  ii,  86  sq.) ;  Benner, 
D.  Esel  Bileams  (Giess.  1759) ;  Schutte,  Vaticin,  Biiea- 
mi (in  the  Bibl.  Hagan.  I,  i,  2);  Origen,  Opp,  ii,  816, 
826;  Saurin,  Dissert,  p.  597;  Deyling,  Obsermtt.  iii, 
102;  Sherlock,  IVorls,  v;  Essays  (Lond.  1753);  New- 
ton, ProphecitSy  i,  66 ;  Bryant,  Observatir.ns^  i ;  Hunter, 
Sacred  Biog,  iii,  226;  Horsloy,  Bib,  CrUicism,  ii,  407, 
449 ;  Robinson,  Script,  Characters,  i ;  Evans,  Script, 
Biog,  ii,  28;  WilUams,  0.  T,  Characters,  p.  136;  Sime- 
on, Works,  ii,  181, 186, 141 ;  Cowie,  Hulsean  LecU  (1853), 
p.  25 ;  Noel,  Hist,  Eccles.  ii,  418 ;  Coll vier,  Script.  Proph- 
ecy, p.  172;  Kitto,  DaVy  Bible  lUust'.ii,  201,  206;  Budr 
dei  Hist,  V,  T,  i,  768 ;  Witsii  MisceU,  i,  143  sq. :  Wolf, 
De  exemplis  Bibl,  ii,  18  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Kritik,  i,  363, 
866;  Vatcr,  Comment,  fift.  Pentat,  iii,  119;  Ranke,  Pen- 
tat,  U,  2M;  Jahn,  Einleit,  ii,  182 ;  Havemick,  Einkit. 
I,  ii,  506 ;  comp.  Mosch.  I<hfll.  ii,  149  sq. ;  Plutarch, 
Flw.  i,  6;  ^lian,  Anim,  xii,  3;  Yal.  Max.  i,  6,  6; 
Jour,  Asiaiique  (1843),  i,  216;  Bochart,  Hieroz.  i,  161 ; 
Fabricii  Cod,  Pseudepfgr.  V,  T,  i,  801 ;  Thilo,  Apocr.  p. 
807;  Talmud,  P/r2«i45o/A,y,  19;  Tar^m  of  Jonathan, 
in  loc. ;  Wetstein,  N,  T,  ii,  707. 

Ba^ao  (BaXac),  another  method  of  Anglicizing 
(Rev.  ii,  14)  the  name  Balak  (q.  v.). 

Bal'^adan  (Heb.  Baladan',  "^^X^a,  Bel  is  his 
hrdf  Sept.  BaXadav),  a  name  used  in  a  double  ca- 
pacity. FOrst  observes  {Heb,  Handjc.  p.  v.)  that,  if 
of  Shemitic  origin,  it  corresponds  to  the  Phoenician 
Baal-Adonis  (p^  bra,  Ba'al-Adon'  of  coins,  Nuraid. 
V,  1) ;  but  as  tho  associate  name  Merodach  (q.  v.)  la 
prob.  not  Shemitic,  wc  may  perhcps  better  derive  Bal- 
adan  from  the  Sanscrit  bala  (strength)  and  d/iana  (nVA> 
e«),  with  the  sense  of  valiant  and  wealthy, 

1.  The  fiither  of  the  Babylonian  king  Merodach. 
baladan  (2  Kings  xx,  12 ;  Isa.  xxxix,  1).  B.C.  ante 
711.     See  Merodach-Baladan. 

2.  A  surname  of  Mebodach-baladan  (Isa.  xxxix, 
1),  or  Bebodach-daladan  (2  Kings  xx,  12)  himself 
(q.  v.). 

Ba^ah  (Heb.  Balah',  rh^  a  contraction  of  the 
name  Baalah  or  Bilhah ;  Sept.  BaXa  v.  r,  BwX«),  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  mentioned  in  connection* 
with  Hazar-shual  and  Azem  (Josh,  xix,  8).  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  same  with  that  elsewhere  called  Bil- 
hah (1  Chron.  iv,  29)  or  Baalah  (Josh,  xv,  29),  and, 
if  so,  it  must  have  been  transferred  to  Judah,  or  so  ac- 
counted in  later  times,  like  many  other  cities  of  this 
region.     See  Bizjothjah. 

Ba'lak  (Heb.  Balak',  pba,  empty;  Sept.  and  N, 
T.  BaXaK,  Josephus,  BaXaroCi  ^f^'  Iv,  6,  2),  son  of 
Zippor,  and  king  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxii,  ?,  4) ; 
he  was  so  terrified  at  the  approacli  of  the  victorious 
army  of  the  Israelites,  who,  in  their  passage  through 
the  desert,  had  encamped  near  the  coniines  of  his  tcr-< 
ritory,  that  he  applied  to  Balaam,  who  was  then  re- 
puted to  possess  great  influence  with  the  higher  spirits, 
to  curse  them.  B.C.  1618.  But  his  hostile  designs 
(Josh,  xxiv,  9)  were  frustrated.  See  Balaam.  From 
Judg.  xi,  25,  it  is  clear  that  Balak  was  so  certain  of 
the  fulfilment  of  Balaam^s  blessing,  "Blessed  is  he 
that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  thee^* 
(Num.  xxiv,  9),  that  he  never  afterward  made  the  least 
military  attempt  to  oppose  the  Israelites  (comp.  Mic 
vi,  5;  Rev.  ii,  14).— Kitto,  s.  v. 

Baramo  (rather  BeVamon,  BtXafttar,  v.  r.  BaT- 
amon,  BaXafiiuv),  a  place  named  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Jud.  viii,  8)  as  not  far  from  Dothaim  (Dothar),  and 
usually  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Belmen  of  J  udith 
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It,  i,  uid  the  ABBL-iunf  (q.  r.)  of  Scripture.  RcUiid 
{Palmit.  p.  616^  62!)  inclines,  hoirsTer,  to  idsntiiy  it 
with  tha  Bdenutk  (BiXifiud)  stated  liy  Epiptuniiu 
ivil.  PnjAetannH,  p.  244}  to  havo  been  tJie  Dative 
place  of  the  pnipbet  Howa,  and  called  BeUtnon  (BtXi- 
fim)  in  tbe  Pachal  Chromde. 

BsUncea  (Ileb.  in  the  dnal  D^3TN^  nozena'jrm, 
i.e.  bmpoaeri;  and  so  tbe  Chald.  eqaivalent,  ^^JTXQ, 

prop.  a.6ranrA,  as  of  "cane,"  used  in  tbe  aing.  l*a. 
xlvi,  6,  tbe  rod  or  beam  of  a  jKetyunf ,-  in  Rot.  vi,  5, 
inyof,  a  gokt,  bonco  a  "pair  of  balances").  In  the 
early  perioda  of  tho  world  gold  and  lilrer  were  paid 
by  weight,  ao  that  peraoni  employed  in  traffic  of  an? 
kind  carried  with  them  a  pair  of  Kai>»  or  balances  and 
different  weiiclita  (generally  ilonea  of  different  sizes) 
in  a  poncb  or  bag.  Franduleat  men  would  carry  two 
sorts  of  weights,  the  lighter  Id  sell  witb  and  the  olber 
to  buy  with  (Mic.  vi,  11).  BaUncM  or  acalea  of  va- 
rious  fonns  are  &eqnently  seen  upon  ttie  most  ancient 
Egyptian  monumcnlii,  and  wen  also  Died  for  dividing 
the  spoil  by  the  ancient  Assyrian  warriors  (Bonomi, 
Nviaiik,  p.  1E3,  268);  tbey  bekra  general  reeetnbUnce 
to  those  now  in  use,  and  most  likely  they  are  similar 
to  ttaoM  nsfld  by  tbe  ancient  Hebrews  (Lev.  xix,  36). 
Among  the  Egyptians  large  scales  were  generally 
■  Bat  wooden  board,  with  (bur  ropes  attached  to  a  ring 
at  tbe  extremity  of  tlie  beam;  and  those  of  smaller 
siie  were  of  bronze,  one  and  a  half  inch  in  diameter, 
pierced  near  tbe  edge  in  three  places  for  tbe  string. 
Tbe  pitnciple  of  tbe  common  balance  was  simple  and 
ingenious :  the  bearii  passed  through  a  ring  suspended 
^m  a  horixontal  rod,  immediately  above  and  parallel 
to  it,  and  when  equally  balanced,  tbe  ring,  which  was 
large  enough  In  allow  the  beam  In  play  freely,  showed 
when  the  scales  were  equally  poised,  and  had  the  addl- 
tlooal  effect  of  preventing  tho  beam  tilting  nbcn  tbe 
goods  were  taken  ont  of  one  and  tho  weights  Buffered 
to  remain  in  the  other  scale.  Tu  tbe  lo«ei  part  of  tbe 
ring  a  small  plnmmet  was  fixed,  and  tbla  being  touch- 
ed by  tbe  band,  and  found  to  hang  freely,  indicated, 
without  the  necessity  of  looking  at  tbe  beam,  that  tbe 
weight  W(«  just.     The  Bgura  of  •  baboon  wai  some- 
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times  placed  upon  tbe  top,  as  the  emblem  of  tbe  god 
Thotb,  the  regulator  of  measnres,  of  time,  and  of 
writiDg,  in  his  character  of  the  moon;  but  there  is  no 
appearance  of  llie  goddess  of  joslice  being  connected 
witb  tbe  balance,  except  in  the  Jiidgment  scenes  of  tbe 
dead.  The  pair  of  scales  waa  the  ordinary  and,  appar- 
ently, only  kind  of  balance  used  by  the  Egyptians,  no 
instince  of  tbe  sUcl-yard  being  met  with  in  the  paint' 
ings  of  Tbebes  or  of  Beni  Hassan ;  and  the  Introduc 
tion  of  the  latter  li  confined  to  a  Koman  era.  Tbe 
other  kind  of  lalance,  whose  invention  has  been  a*. 
erlbed  by  Plbty  to  Dtedatus,  la  shown  to  have  been 
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known  and  applied  tn  Egypt  at  least  as  airly  ai  tfaa 
'    s  of  the  didrtasens.      One  Und  of  balance   nsed 
weighing  gold  [sea  GoLDSurrB}  diffBred  slightly 
ttoia  those  of  ordinary  construction,  and  waa  pivliabljr 
a  delicalaly  formed.   .  It  waa  made,  as  usual,  with 
ipright  pole,  rising  from  a  broad  base  or  stand,  and 
Daa4ieam  taming  on  a  pin  at  its  nunmit )  lint  in- 
stead of  strings  suspending  tbe  aealea  was  an  ann  on 
rither  tide,  teimlnating  in  a  hook,  to  which  tbe  gold 
was  attached  in  amall  bags  (Wilkinson,  Ane.  Egtpt. 
abridg.  li,  Ifil,  162).     See  Weiobt. 

A  pair  of  acales  is  likewise  a  well-known  symbol  of 
strict  observation  of  Juilice  and  fair  dealing.  It  ia 
iQB  ttsed  In  seTeral  places  of  Scripture,  as  Joli  xxxi, 
6;  FBa.lxIl,g;  Prov.  xi,  1,  and  zvi,  11.  But  ftoZoMie^ 
joined  witb  symbola  denoting  tho  aale  of  con  and 
fruits  b}-  weight,  becomea  tbe  symbol  of  scarcilj'; 
bnad  bfweiglit  being  a  cum  In  Lev.  xxvi,  26,  aad  in 
Ezek.  iv,  16, 17.  So  in  Rev.  vi,  6,  "  He  that  sat  npon 
him  hod  a  pair  of  balancea  in  bis  hand."  Here  tha 
balance  is  used  to  weigh  com  and  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  order  to  aignilV  great  want  and  scarcity,  and 
to  tttrsatoa  the  world  with  (amine.  See  Scalbs. 
Balas.    See  Albxakdek. 

Balafl'untiB  (or  rather  BaaTaamUM^  BnaXoafiof  ^ 
—imp.  Btltaiam  in  Che  art.  Baai^),  the  last  named  of 
those  that  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  while  read- 
he  taw  (1  Eadr.  ix,  43);  but  tbe  corresponding 
in  tbe  true  text  (Neb.  viii,  4)  ia  UAaSEiAM 
(q.  v.). 

Bald  (prop,  n^;?,  htrt'ack,  nitnrall  j  bare  of  hair 
I  tbe  top  or  bad:  of  tbe  bead ;  Sept  ^aXaiepu^  ;  dllbr- 
ent  was  the  nzt,  gibU'adt^  diseased  lees  of  hair  on 
farrhtad.  Lev.  xili,  41;  Sept.  ava^aXavro^).  There 
are  two  kinds  of  baldness,  viz.,  artificial  and  nalnrsl. 
Tbe  latter  seems  to  have  been  uncommon,  since  it  ex- 
posed people  to  public  derision,  and  is  perpetually  al- 
luded to  as  a  mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (S  Kings  ii, 
23;  Isi.  iil,  24,  "instead  of  well-eet  hair,  baldnes.*, 
and  buraing  instead  of  beauty."  Isa.  XV,  S;  Jer. 
xlvil,  6 )  Eiek.  Til,  18,  etc.).  For  this  reason  it  seems 
to  have  been  included  under  tbe  "scab"  and  "scnrT' 
(Lev.  xil,  20,  perhaps  i.  q.  daKdrafX  which  were  dis- 
qaaliflcations  for  priesthood  (Mishna,  BtracioH,  vii, 
2).  In  Lev.  xili,  29  sq.,  veiy  carenil  directions  an 
given  to  distinguish  the  Kail  (pro,  bottaJ:',  "IVcckled 
spot,"  ver.  B9),  described  as  "a  plague  (Sfl,  lu'yi, 
ilroibe)  npon  tbe  head  and  beard"  (which  probably 
ia  the  Matlagra  of  Pliny,  and  Is  a  sort  of  leprosy^ 
from  mere  natural  baldness  which  is  pronounced  (o 
be  clean,  v,  40  (Jahn,  BiU.  Arch.  1B9).  See  Lei^ 
Roar.  Bat  this  sbons  that  even  natant  luldness 
subjected  men  to  an  unpleasant  auspiclon.  It  was  a 
defect  with  which  the  Israelites  were  by  no  means 
familiar,  Nnce  the  Egyptians  wore  veiy  rarely  subject 
to  it,  according  to  Herodotus  (iii,  12);  an  immunity 
which  he  attributes  to  their  constant  shaving.  Tbej 
adopted  this  practice  for  purposes  of  cleanliness,  and 
genenlly  wore  wigs,  some  of  which  have  been  found 
in  the  nilnsorThobes,  Contrary  to  the  general  prac 
tice  of  the  East,  they  onlv  let  the  hair  grow  as  a  sign 
of  mourning  (Herod,  ii,  86),  and  shaved  themselves  on 
all  joyous  occasions;  hence  in  Gen.  xli,  44,  we  have 
an  undoiugned  cidncidence.  The  same  custom  obtains 
in  China  and  among  the  modem  Egyptians,  who  shave 
off  all  the  hair  except  the  ■kxa&'-A,  a  tatl  on  the  fore- 
head and  crown  of  the  head  (Wilkinson,  ^nc.  f^gfU. 
iii,  BSS  sq. ;  Lane,  Mai  Egspl.  i,  ch.  I).  Baldness 
was  despised  both  among  Greeks  and  Bomins.  In 
Homer  (7A  11.  219)  It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  Theraitas ; 
Aristophanes  (who  waa  probably  bald  himself,  Pro, 
767 1  iUf.  551)  takes  pride  in  not  joining  in  the  ridicule 
sgainat  it  (A'u5.  540).  Ciesar  wis  said  to  have  had 
some  deformity  of  this  sort,  and  he  generally  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  it  (Suet.  Cot.  45;  comp.  Ann.  1S> 
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AitSileiAl  baldness  marked  the  conclusion  of  a  Naza- 
rite's  vow  (Acts  x'yiii,  18;  Num.  vi,  9X  tnd  was  a  sign 
of  mourning  (Cic.  Tuse,  Dup,  iii,  26).  It  is  often  al- 
luded to  in  Scripture,  as  in  Mic  i,  16;  Amos  viii,  10; 
Jer.  xlvii,  5,  etc ;  and  in  Deut.  xiv,  1,  the  reason  for 
its  being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is  their  being  '*  a 
holy  and  peculiar  people'*  (comp.  liev.  six,  27,  and 
Jer.  ix,  26,  marg.).  The  practices  alluded  to  in  the 
latter  passages  wore  adopted  bj*  lieathen  nations  (e.  g. 
the  Arabs,  etc.)  in  honor  of  various  gods.  The  Abaa- 
tes  and  other  half-civilized  tribos  shaved  off  the  Ibre- 
.  locks,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  seized  by  them  in 
battle  (Hierod.  ii,  86 ;  i,  82).~Smith.     See  Haib. 

Baldachin  or  Baldaquin  (iim(racti/«m),  (l.)the 
tSborium^  or  canopy,  overhanging  the  altar,  imitating 
a  roof  supported  b}-  pillars.  (2.)  The  canopy  which 
is  borne  over  the  host,  or  over  the  head  of  the  pope, 
on  da3's  of  ceremony.  The  name  itself  is  an  ancient 
French  term,  signifying  the  richest  kind  of  silks  and 
tissues,  G»pecijlly  of  gold  thread ;  so  called,  perhaps, 
liecjuse  imported  from  Baldsk,  the  medisval  name  of 
Babylon  in  Persia. — Ducange,  Gkm,  s.  y. 

Balde,  Johanit  Jacob,  sumamed  by  hb  contem- 
poraries **the  German  Horace,"  was  bom  at  Ensis- 
heim,  near  Colmar,  Alsace,  in  1603,  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt.  He  entered  the  order 
of  Jesuits  in  1624,  became  in  1638  court  preacher  at 
Munich,  and  afterward  confessor  of  Philip  William, 
duke  of  Bavaria.  He  died  Aug.  9th,  1668.  His  prin- 
cipal writings,  all  of  which  are  written  in  classic  Latin, 
are — Carmina  Ijfriea  iibri  IV,  Epodon  liber,  SyhcB  (jfri- 
or,  De  vanHate  mundi: — Solatium  podagricomm  (Co- 
lognes 1660):— Qpcro  poitica  (Munich,  1726,  8  vols.), 
etc.  His  Urfxnie  victorinue  was  rewarded  by  Alex- 
ander VII  with  a  gold  medal.  A  selection  of  his  works 
was  published  by  Orelli  (Zurich,  2d  ed.  1818)  and  by 
Cleska  (Augsbg.  1829, 2  yols.) ;  a  biography  by  Cleska 
(Numb.  1842). 

Bald  Locust.    Soe  Locust. 

Baldness.    See  Bald. 

Baldwin  (styled  Thomcu  Denmuu),  was  bom  at 
Exeter,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education.  He 
became  archdeacon  of  Kxeter,  but  soon  resigned,  and 
became  a  monk  in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Ford,  in  Dev- 
onshire, of  which  in  a  few  years  he  was  elected  abbot. 
In  1181  he  was  made  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  in  1184 
Henry  1 1  translated  him  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Ur- 
ban III  afterward  made  Baldwin  his  legate  for  the  dio- 
cese of  Canterbur}'.  On  September,  8, 1189,  Baldwin 
performed  the  ceremony  of  crowning  Richard  I  at  West- 
minster; and  in  the  same  year,  when  that  king's  nat- 
ural brother,  Geoffrey,  was  translated  from  the  see  of 
Lincoln  to  York,  he  successfully  asserted  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  forbidding  the  bishops 
of  England  to  receive  consecration  ftt>m  any  other  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canteibury.  In  1190  ho  made  a 
progress  into  Wales  to  preach  the  Crasade ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  baring  held  a  council  at  Westminster,  he 
followed  King  Richard  I  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  em- 
barked at  Dover  March  25, 1191,  abandoning  the  im- 
portant duties  of  Ills  station,  and,  after  suffering  many 
hardships  on  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Acre  during  the 
siege,  where  he  died,  November  20,  in  the  same  year, 
and  where  his  body  was  interred,  bishop  Tamper  has 
given  a  list  of  a  great  many  treatises  by  Archbishop 
Baldwin,  which  remain  in  manuscript,  and  has  noticed 
the  diflfbrent  libraries  in  which  they  are  deposited. 
The  most  important  were  collected  by  Bertrand  Tis- 
sier,  and  published,  in  1662,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
* '  Scriptores  Biblioth.  Cisterciensis. "  See  Engl.  Cjfclo- 
pcedia;  Godwin,  De  Prcu,  Aug,  p.  79;  Collier,  Eccl. 
Jliii.  ii,  874  sq. 

Baldwin,  Bbeneser,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  July  8, 1746.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Tale  in  1763,  and  became  tutor  there  in  1766. 
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In  1770  he  Was  ordahied  minister  of  the  first  Cong, 
church  in  Danbury.  In  the  Revolution  he  was  an  ar- 
dent Whig,  and,  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  contracted 
the  disease  of  which  he  died,  Oct.  1, 177'6.— ^prague, 
Atmait,  i,  646. 

Baldwin.  Ellhu  Wliittlesey.  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  bom  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25, 1789. 
and  educated  at  Yale  and  Andover,  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1817,  and  by  his  kbors  established  the  Seventh 
Preab.  Church  in  New  York,  of  which  he  became  pas- 
tor hi  1820.  In  1886  he  became  president  of  Wabash 
College,  at  that  time  a  very  arduous  post,  on  account 
of  the  pecuniary  dlfllcnlties  in  which  the  institution 
was  involved.  In  1889  Mr.  Baldwin  received  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  from  Indiana  College.  He  died  Oct.  16, 
1840,  having  published  several  tracts  and  aermoni.— 
Spragoe,  AmuU,  iv,  672. 

Baldwin,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Baptist  mhiister,  was 
bom  at  Bocrah,  Conn.,  Dec.  28, 1768,  and  died  at  Wa* 
terville.  Me.,  Aug.  29, 1826.  Though  educated  among 
Pndobaptists,  he  adopted  Baptist  views,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  immersion  in  1781.  In  the  following  year  he 
began  to  preach,  and  was  ordained  in  1788  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  Canaan,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  re- 
siding. In  1790  he  removed  to  Boston,  taking  charge 
of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  that  place.  In  1794 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.Bf .  from  Brown  Univer- 
sity, and  hi  1803  that  of  D.D.  from  Union  College. 
From  the  latter  year  till  his  death  he  was  the  chief  ed- 
itor of  the  **  Mass.  BapL  Miss.  Magazhie,"  published  in 
Boston.  Dr.  Baldwin  published  several  pamphlets  on 
baptism  and  communion,  besides  "  A  Series  of  letters 
in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Worcester,"  published 
in  1810,  and  various  tracts  and  sermons.— Sprague, 
Afwalt,  vi,  208 ;  Man,  Bapt,  Mist,  Mag,  v. 

Bale,  JoHH  (Bo/Sonu),  bishop  of  Ossory,  an  English 
historian  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Cove  Hithe,  in 
Suffollc,  Nov.  21, 1496,  and  was  educated  at  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  early  gained  a  reputation  for 
letters  and  opposed  the  Reformation.  He  attributes 
his  conversion  to  Lord  Wentworth,  and  soon  began  to 
write  against  Romanism ;  and  although  protected  for  a 
time  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  he  was,  after  the  death  of 
Cromwell, obliged  to  retirs  into  Flanders.  He  returned 
under  Edward  VI,  and  received  the  living  of  Bishop- 
stoke,  in  Hampshire.  On  Feb.  2, 1663,  he  was  made  bish- 
op of  Ossory.  When  Edward  died  be  took  refuge  at  Ba^ 
sle,  where  he  remained  till  1669,  wnen  he  returned  into 
England,  and,  refusing  to  resume  his  bishopric  (which 
he  at  first  did  not  desire),  he  was  made  prebend  of  the 
Church  of  Canterbury,  and  died  there,  Nov.  1668.  His 
chief  work  is  his  lUuttrhm  majorit  Britantna  SeriptO' 
rum  Summarium,  first  printed  at  Ipswich  in  1649.  This 
edition  contained  only  five  centuries  of  writers ;  but  an 
enlarged  edition  was  published  at  Basle  in  1667,  etc., 
containing  nine  centuries,  under  the  following  title : 
Ser^itontm  Illiutrium  M,  Britannia,  quam  nunc  Anglh- 
am  ei  Scotiam  voeant,  Catahgut,  a  JapikeU)per  8618  nn- 
nof  UMque  ad  ammm  kme  Domini  1667,  ex  Beroto,  Gen" 

nadio,  Beda,  tic, eoUedut;  and  in  1669  a  third 

edition  appeared,  containing  five  more  centuries.  He 
was  a  veiy  voluminous  writer ;  a  long  list  of  his  print- 
ed works  is  given  by  Fuller,  and  also  in  the  £ngL  Cg* 
dopcBdia  (s.  v.  Bale").  His  works  were  placed  on  the 
prohibitory  Index,  inrinted  at  Madrid  in  1667,  as  those 
of  a  heretic  of  the  first  class.  No  character  has  been 
more  variously  represented  than  Balers.  Gesner,  in 
his  Bibliotheca,  calls  him  a  writer  of  the  greatest  dili- 
gence, and  Bishop  Godwin  gives  him  the  character  of 
a  laborious  inquirer  into  British  antiquities.  Sunilar 
praise  is  also  bestowed  upon  him  by  Vogler  (^Inirod, 
Univenal.  in  NoOt,  Seriptor,),  Anthony  k  Wood,  how- 
ever, styles  him  *'the  fbttl-mouthed  Bale."  Heame 
{Pre/,  to  ffeminof.^  calls  him  ^^BalsBOs  in  multis  men- 
dax."  And  even  Fuller  ^ITorthies,  last  edit,  ii,  882) 
says  *'  Biliosus  Balaus  paaseth  for  his  true  character.'* 
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He  inyeighed  with  much  tsperity  against  the  pope 
and  papists,  and  his  intemperate  seal,  it  mnst  be  ac- 
knowledged, often  carried  him  beyond  the  bounds  of 
decency  and  candor.  Fuller,  in  his  Ckureh  HitUmf 
(cent  ix,  p.  68),  pleads  for  Bale's  railing  against  the 
papists.  **  Old  age  and  ill  usage,"  he  8a3'S,  *'  will 
make  any  man  angry.  When  young,  he  had  seen 
their  superstition ;  when  old,  he  felt  their  oppression." 
The  greatest  fault  of  Bale's  book  on  the  British  writers 
is  its  multiplication  of  their  works  by  frequently  giv- 
ing the  heads  of  chapters  or  sections  of  a  book  as  the 
titles  of  distinct  treatises.  A  selection  from  his  works 
was  published  by  the  Parker  Society  (Cambridge,  1849, 
8yo).  See  Strj'pe,  Memoruds  of  Crannier,  p.  206,  860 ; 
Collier,  EccL  Hitt,  y,  500 ;  Penny  Cyclop,  s.  y. 

Balfour,  Walter,  was  bom  at  St.  Ninian's,  Soot- 
land,  1776,  and  edacated  in  the  Scotch  Church  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  After  some  years' 
preaching  he  came  to  America,  and  became  a  Baptist 
about  1806.  In  1823  he  ayowed  himself  a  Uniyersal- 
ist,  and  labored,  both  as  preacher  and  writer,  in  behalf 
of  Uniyersallsm  until  his  death  at  Charlestown,  Mass., 
Jan.  8, 18d2.  He  published  Kteays  on  the  intermedUtie 
Staieoftke  Dead  (Charlestown,  1828, 12mo).  See  Whit- 
temore,  Memoir  of  Rev,  \V,  Bafjur  (Boat.  1880). 

Balgny,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Sheffield  in  1686^  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  passed  M.A.  in  1726.  In  the  Bangorian  controyer- 
sy  (q.  y.)  he  maintained  the  yiews  of  Bishop  Hoadley, 
and  wrote,  in  1718, 1719,  several  tracts  on  the  dispute. 
In  1726,  in  yiew  of  the  infidel  principles  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, he  published  A  Letter  to  a  Deist,  and  The  Foun^ 
daHon  of  Moral  Virtue,  These,  with  others,  are  giyen 
in  A  Collection  of  TVacttf  by  the  Rev.  J.  Balguy  (Lend. 
1734,  8yo).  His  Sermona  (2  vols.  8yo)  had  reached  a 
third  edition  in  1790.  Balguy  was  a  "  latitudinarian" 
(q.  y.)  in  theology.     He  died  in  1748.— AUibone,  s.  v. 

Balgny,  Thomaa,  D.D.,  son  of  John,  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire  in  1716,  and  educated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  in  1741  he  became  M.A.,  and  in 
1758  D.D.  In  1757,  under  the  patronage  of  Hoadley, 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  Winchester,  and  afterward 
archdeacon  of  Salisbury  and  Winchester.  He  aban- 
doned Hoadley's  "  latitudinarianism,"  and  brought  his 
sound  scholarship  to  the  **  defence  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  of  the  English  Church."  He  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  sermons  and  charges,  which  may  be 
found  in  his  Ducoureet  on  varioue  Subjedt,  edited  by 
Drake,  with  a  Memoir  of  Balguy  (Cambridge,  1822,  2 
yols.  8yo).  He  wrote,  also,  DnAne  Benevolence  vindi- 
cated Jhm  the  JReJbctiona  of  Sceptics  (Lond.  2d  ed.  1803, 
12mo).  He  died  unmarried,  Jan.  19, 1795.  See  Hook, 
Ecd,  Bioff,  i,  477  ;  Rose,  Biog,  Diet,  s.  v. 

Ball  C^^^,  dur),  well  known  as  being  used  in  vari- 
ous sports  and  games  from  the  earliest  times,  seyoral 
kinds  of  which  are  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments (Wilkinson,  i,  198  sq.  abridg.).  The  word  oc- 
curs in  this  sense  in  Isa.  xxii,  18,  but  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  (xxix,  8)  it  is  employed  of  a  ring  or  circle,  and 
translated  **  round  about"  in  the  prophecy  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem.  In  Ezek.  xxiy,  6,  in  the  symbol  of  the 
same  event,  it  is  transhited  »*bum,"  but  probably 
means  heap,  as  in  the  margin. 


Aneiwt  Egypcbn  Ballf^l.  Leather;  S.  Fainted  Eutheowsn. 


Among  the  Egyptians  the  balls  were  made  of  leather 
or  skin,  sewed  with  string,  crosswise,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  our  own,  and  stuffed  with  bran  or  hnsks  of 
com ;  and  those  which  have  been  found  at  Thebes  are 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  Others  were  made 
of  string,  or  of  the  stalks  of  rushes  platted  together  so 
as  to  form  a  circular  mass,  and  covered,  like  the  for- 
mer,  with  leather.  They  appear  also  to  have  a  smaller 
kind  of  ball,  probably  of  the  same  materials,  and  cov- 
ered, like  many  of  our  own,  with  slips  of  leather  of  an 
elliptical  shape,  sewed  together  longitudinally,  and 
meeting  in  a  common  point  at  both  ends,  each  alter- 
nate slip  being  of  a  different  color;  but  these  have 
only  been  met  with  in  pottery  (Wilkinson,  i,  200). 

Ball,  John,  a  Roman  priest,  who  seema  to  have 
imbibed  Wickliffe's  doctrines,  and  who  was  (previonc- 
ly  to  1366)  excommunicated  repeatedly  for  preaching 
"errors,  and  schisms,  and  scandals  against  the  pope, 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  clergy."  He  preached  in 
frivor  of  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  and  was  executed 
at  Coventry  in  1381.  See  Collier,  Ecd,  But,  iii. 
148  sq. 

Ball,  John,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bora  in  1585,  ct 
Cassington,  in  Oxfordshire.  He  studied  at  Brazer- 
nose  College,  Oxford,  and  was  admitted  to  holy  crder?, 
and  passed  his  life  in  poverty  on  a  small  cure  at  Whit- 
more,  Staffordshire,  to  which  was  united  the  care  of  a 
school.  He  died  in  1640.  His  Catechiem  had  gone 
through  fourteen  editions  before  the  year  1632^  and 
has  had  the  singular  lot  of  being  translated  into  Turk- 
ish. His  Treatise  on  Faith  (Lond.  1632,  4U>)  alfo 
passed  through  many  editions.  He  published  also 
The  Power  ofGodliaess  and  other  treatises  (Lond.  1657, 
foL)     See  Bose,  Biog,  Did,  s.  v. ;  AUibone,  i,  108. 

Balle,  Nikolai  Eoinoer,  a  distinguished  Luther- 
an theologian  of  Denmark,  was  bora  in  1744  in  Zealand, 
became  in  1772  Professor  of  Theology  at  Copenhagen, 
and  hi  1783  bishop  of  Zealand.  He  died  in  1816.  He 
wrote.  Theses  theologiooe  (Copenh.  1776),  and  A  Jfamud 
ofReliffious  Doctrines  (Copenh.  1781) ;  he  was  also  the 
editor  of  a  magazine  for  modem  church  history  of  Den- 
mark {Magoam  for  den  nyere  dandoe  Kirkehistorief  Co- 
penh. 1792-94,  2  yols.). 

Ballerini,  Peter  and  Jerome,  brothers,  priests 
of  Verona,  distinguished  for  their  learning.  Peter 
was  bom  in  1698,  Jerome  in  1702.  They  lived  and 
studied  together,  and  published,  in  conjunction  and 
separately,  many  important  works  on  jurispradenoe 
and  theology.  Among  these  were.  The  Works  of  Car- 
dinal Norris,  containing,  among  other  matters,  a  life 
of  the  Writer;  a  Histor}'of  the  various  Congregations 
held  for  the  Reform  of  the  Calendar,  at  which  tiie  car- 
dinal presided :  a  History  of  the  Donatists,  in  2  parts, 
Supplements,  and  an  Appendix  (Verona,  1782, 4  Tola 
fol.) ;  Sancti  Antonini  Archiep,  FlorenOni  Summa  The^ 
ologuBy  etc.  (Verona.  1740-41,  2  voK  fol.);  S,  Rd- 
mundi  de  Pennaforte  Summa  Theologicalis,  etc.  (Verona, 
1744).  Among  the  worlu  edited  by  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  Sermons  of  Zeno,  bishop  of  Verona, 
1789 ;  the  works  of  John  Blathew  Gibert,  bishop  of 
Verona,  1736 ;  the  works  of  Pope  St.  Leo,  in  8  vols, 
folio,  containing  works  of  that  pope  which  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Quesnel's  edition.  Peter  wrote  eeyeral 
treatises  in  behalf  of  the  papacy,  especially  De  Potes- 
tote  8,  Pontif.  etc.  (1765),  and  De  Vi  ac  ratione  prima^ 
tus  Pontif.  (176e).--Bioff.  Umtferselle, 

Ballimathise  (tcanton  dances,  ftx)m  paiKXiZiip), 
is  generally  understood  to  rofer  to  those  wanton  dances 
which  were  practised  at  marriage  festivals,  but  some- 
times indicates  the  practice  of  pla}'ing  on  cymbals 
and  other  musical  inFtruments.  The  word  ftaXXiZfiP 
moans  to  throw  the  legs  and  feet  about  rapidly ;  henos 
to  dance  a  certain  lively  dance  peculiar  to  Magna 
GrsBcia  and  Sicily.  The  words  haUet  and  ball  an 
fh>m  this  root.  The  Council  of  Laodicea,  and  the  third 
Council  of  Toledo,  forbade  the  promiscuous  and  bsdv»' 
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ions  diodng  of  mm  uid  mmui  togcthar  under  thli 
nsiDc,  which  ii  genenlly  interpreted  vaMlon  dancM 
uaocUted  with  Uiciiiotu  soiigi.  AiDbroH,  Chryao*- 
tom,  and  otben  i^  the  Cithen,  are  blthfal  in  ctrndecin- 
ing  tbe  pnctkei  which  mrt  adopted  In  tbair  day  at 
mairiagt  eeremooiu,  many  of  which  were  highly  di>- 
granfal.  8m  Kugbam,  Ortg,  Eeelei.  bk.  x*l,  cb.  x), 
816. 

Balloo,  Hmea,  a  Unlnnaliat  miaUter,  wai  bom 
April  SOth,  ITTl,  at  Richmond,  N.  H.  At  an  early 
ago  hs  joined  the  Baptist  Charch,  of  which  hia  father 
was  a  minister,  butwaa  loan  after  expelled  on  acconnt 
of  bla  emhradng  Univerulirt  and  Uoltarian  opinion). 
At  tbe  age  of  twentj'-ona  he  became  an  Itinerant 
preacher  of  the  then  new  doctrines  he  had  adopted. 
Hia  ability  and  eloqnenee  attracting  attention,  he  wan 
Invited  in  ]794  to  a  permanent  charge  at  Dana,  Haas., 
which  he  accepted.  In  180S  be  removed  to  Barnard, 
Vt. ;  in  1S07,  to  PortamoDtb,  N.  H. ;  and  in  1815,  to 
Salem,  Haaa.  Two  yaara  later  he  accepted  tbe  charge 
of  the  Second  Dniveraaliat  Sociatr  at  Boston,  which 
be  held  till  bia  death,  Jane  7tb,  181!.  Hr.  BaUou 
waa  an  [ndagtriona  writer.  In  1619  be  commenced 
the  UitmnaHil  Magatltie,  and  in  1831  the  VMttm^it 
EzponioT  (now  the  Uiarenalui  QaarteHf).  He  pub- 
liibed  The  Doctrine  of  fubtrt  BetributuM  (1B34),  and 
numeranB  other  contrDVersial  worka,  beiidea  A'oAu  on 
IhtPamikt;  A  Trraliie on lAi Atonanenl i  andieverol 
Tolmnes  of  Scmrnj.  See  Wbittemore,  liftrtfOaRa. 
ff.  Ballon. 

BbJiH  (for  the  original  tenn,  see  below),  >  produc- 
tion mora  partjcolarlyaacribed  to  Gilead(Q(!n.  luvil, ' 
36;  Jer.  Hii,  Si).  Balm  or  baliam  is  need  as  a  com- 
mon name  for  many  of  those  oily,  resinous  sabetancea  j 
which  flow  apontaneonaly  or  by  lacialon  from  certain  i 
trees  or  plants,  and  are  of  considerable  use  in  medicine  I 
and  anrgery.  Kimchi  and  some  of  the  modern  int«r- 
pretsrs  understand  tbe  Heb.  word  rendered  "  balm" 
lo  be  that  partlcalar  spedea  called  opobalaamom,  or 
UUn  of  Gilead,  so  much  celebrated  by  Ptiny,  Strabo, 
Diodonu  Siculnf,  Tacitus,  Joatln,  and  olberf,  for  Its 
eostlinesa,  ita  medicinal  virtnef,  and  forbeing  the  prod- 
uct of  Judtea  only;  and  which  Josephns  says  grew  In 
tbe  ncighberiiood  of  Jericho,  tbe  tree,  according  to 
tndltlon,  having  beeaoriginallybronght  by  the  Qoeen 
of  Sheha  aa  a  present  to  King  Solomon.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bochsrt  strongly  contends  that  ll»  balm  men- 
tioned Jer.  Tiii,  22,  could  not  possibly  be  that  of  Gil- 
tad,  and  considers  It  aa  no  other  than  the  reiin  drawn 
trom  the  terebinth  or  turpentine  tree.  Pliny  says, 
"The  trees  of  the  opobalsamum  have  a  resemblance  to 
fir-tree*,  but  they  are  lower,  and  are  planted  and  hus- 
banded after  the  manner  of  vines.  On  a  particular 
■easonof  the  year  they  sweat  batsam.f  The  darkness 
of  tbe  place  is,  besides,  as  wonderful  as  tbe  fruitfulneas 
of  it;  for,  though  the  aun  shines  nowhere  hotter  in 
tbe  world,  there  la  naturally  ■  moderate  and  perpetual 
gloominess  of  the  air."  Mr.  Bncltingham  obserrcs 
upon  this  passage,  that  "the  situation,  boundaries,  and 
local  features  of  the  valley  of  Jericho  are  accurately 
given  In  these  details,  tbou);h  doriiness,  in  tbe  sense  in 
which  it  ia  commonly  understood,  would  be  an  improp- 
er term  to  apply  to  the  gloom.  At  the  present  time 
there  Is  not  a  tree  of  any  description,  either  of  palm  or 
balsam,  and  scarcdy  any  verdure  or  bushes  to  be  seen, 
bot  tbe  complete  deeolatlon  is  undoDbtedl]'  rather  to 
be  attributed  to  tbe  cessation  of  the  nsnal  agricnltnral 
labors,  and  to  tbe  want  of  a  proper  distribution  of  wa- 
ter over  it  by  the  aqueducts,  the  remains  of  which 
•vince  that  they  were  constmcted  chiefly  tor  that  pur- 
pose, lather  than  to  any  radical  cbange  in  the  climate 
or  the  BolL"  The  balsam,  carried  originally,  says 
Arab  tradition,  hom  Yemen  by  tbe  (ioeen  of  Sheha,  aa 
■  ^ft  to  Solonnn,  and  planted  by  him  In  the  gardens 
of  Jericho,  was  brought  to  Egypt  by  Cleopatra,  and 
planted  at  Al^Shemeab,  now  Uatara,  in  a .  garden 
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which  all  the  old  travellers,  Aiah  and  Christian,  men- 
tion with  deep  interest.  The  balsam  of  Jericho,  or 
true  balm  of  Gilead,  has  long  been  lost  (De  Sacy). 

Balaam,  at  ja'Ment,  is  procured  in  some  cases  from 
the  nruit  of  a  sbmb  which  is  Indigenona  in  the  monn- 
tains  between  Mecca  and  Hsdina.  This  shrub  was 
cultivated  in  gardens  in  Egypt  in  tbe  siitoentb  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  that  this  was  also  tbe  case 
in  Palestine,  in  very  early  times,  appeara  (Wim  the 
original  test  in  Gen.  xliii,  11,  and  Jer.  ilvi,  11.  Tin 
balaam  of  Mecca  has  always  been  deemed  a  snhstanoe 
of  tbe  gnsteit  value ;  thoDgh  it  Is  not  the  only  one 
possessing  medicinal  properties,  yet  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
eminently  distingnlsbed  for  them  than  other  bslssmlc 
plants  of  tbe  aame  ganna,  of  which  aixteen  are  enu- 
merated by  botanists,  each  ezhlUting  some  peculiari- 
ty. There  are  three  apedes  of  this  balsam,  two  of 
which  an  shrubs,  and  tba  other  a  tree.  Id  June,  July, 
and  August  they  yield  their  aap,  which  is  received  into 
an  earthen  veiael.  The  thilt,  ^ao,  when  {derced  with 
an  inatmment,  emiU  a  juice  of  the  aame  kind,  and  in 
greater  abundance,  but  lesa  rich.  The  sap  extracted 
finm  the  body  of  the  tree  or  shrub  is  called  the  opobal- 
aamum  ;  tba  juice  of  the  balaam  ^it  is  denominated 
CDrpobalsamum,  and  tbe  liquid  extracted  Trom  tbe 
branches  when  cut  olT,  the  xylobaliamum  (Jahn,  SiU. 
ArclMoi.  i,  g  74).  According  to  Bruce,  "The  balsam 
is  an  evergreen  shrub  or  tree,  which  growa  to  abou^ 
fouTteen  feet  high,  f  pontaneously  and  without  culture, 
in  its  native  country,  Aiab,  and  all  along  the  coast  to 
Babelmandab.  The  trunk  Is  about  eight  or  ten  incbea 
in  diameter,  the  wood  light  and  open,  gummy,  aod 
outwardly  of  a  reddiah  color,  incapable  of  receiving  a 
polish,  and  covered  with  a  smooth  bark,  like  that  of  a 
young  cherry-tree.  It  la  remarkable  for  a  penury  of 
leaves.  The  flowsra  an  like  those  of  the  acada,  small 
and  white,  only  that  three  hang  upon  three  fiiamenia 
or  stalks,  where  the  acacia  has  but  one.  Two  of  theae 
flowers  bll  off,  and  leave  a  single  fruit.  After  the 
bloasoms  IbUow  yellow  l!ne-scentad  seed,  inclosed  in  a 
reddish-black  pulpy  nut,  very  sweet,  and  containing 
a  yellowish  liquor  like  honey."    A  trarellar,  who  as- 


-  Ualni  of  Olbal"  (BalmnadBidnin  Oaadtnm). 
snmed  the  name  of  All  Bey,  aayi  that  "there  !a  no 
balsam  made  at  Mecca;  that,  on  tbe  contrary,  it  la 
very  scarce,  and  Is  obtained  prlndpally  in  the  tarritoi^ 
of  Medina.  As  the  repote  of  the  balaam  of  Mecca  rose, 
the  balm  of  Gilaad  disappeared ;  though  in  the  era  of 
Oalen,  who  flonilshed  in  the  second  centnry,  and  tran 
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died  into  Palestine  and  Sjria  poiposely  to  olitoin  a 
knowledge  of  thie  substance,  it  grew  in  Jericho  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  cause  of  its 
total  decay  has  been  ascribed,  not  without  reason,  to 
the  royal  attention  being  withdrawn  from  it  by  the 
distractions  of  the  country.  In  more  recent  times  its 
naturalization  seems  to  have  been  attempted  in  Egypt; 
for  Prosper  Alpinus  relates  that  forty  plants  were 
brought  by  a  governor  of  Cairo  to  the  garden  there, 
and  ton  remained  when  Belon  travelled  in  Egypt, 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago ;  but,  whether 
from  not  agreeing  with  the  AifHcan  soil  or  otherwise, 
only  one  existed  in  the  last  century,  and  now  there 
appears  to  be  none.  (See  also  Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  ii,  193, 457.)    See  Gilbad,  Balm  of. 

The  word  bcUm  occurs  frequently  in  the  Anthorised 
Yeision,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii,  25;  xliii,  11;  Jer.  viii, 
22 ;  zlvi,  11 ;  li,  8 ;  and  Ezek.  zxriii,  17.  In  all  these 
passages  the  Hebrew  text  has  '^'^X  or  '^'iX  (tsorV  or 
tieri\  Sept.  prfrivrf)^  which  is  generally  understood  to 
be  the  true  balsam,  and  is  considered  a  produce  of 
Gilead,  a  mountainous  district,  where  the  vegetation  is 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and  of  Europe,  with 
few  traces  of  that  of  Africa  or  of  Asia.  liso  (^Lex.  p. 
520)  supposes  it  to  be  nuutieh^  a  gum  obteined  fh>m 
the  PittOfCcia  LaUiaau ;  but  Gesenius  defends  the  com- 
mon rendering,  balsam.  It  was  the  gum  of  a  tree  or 
shrub  gn!t>wing  in  Gilead,  and  very  precious.  It  was 
one  of  the  best  fruito  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xliii,  11),  ox- 
ported  (Gen.  xxxvii,  25 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17),  and  espe- 
cially used  for  healing  wounds  (Jer.  viii,  22 ;  xlvi,  11 ; 
li,  8).  The  balsam  was  almost  peculiar  to  Palestine 
(Strab.  xvi,  2,  p.  768;  Tac.  But,  v,  6;  Plin.  xii,  25,  § 
54 ;  82,  §  59),  distilling  from  a  shrub  like  the  vine  and 
rue,  which  in  the  time  of  Joeephus  was  cultivated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  and  of  the  Dead  Sea  {Ant, 
xiv,  4,  1 ;  XV,  4,  2),  and  still  grows  in  gardens  near 
Tiberias  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  828).  In  Ezok.  xxvii, 
17,  the  Auth.  Vers,  gives  in  the  margin  rorin.  The 
fact  that  the  Uori  grew  ori^nally  in  Gilead  does  not 
forbid  us  to  identify  it  with  the  shrub  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  cultivated  near  Jericho.  The  name  bal- 
§am  is  no  doubt  derived  Arom  the  Arabic  baUuan,  which 
is  probably  also  the  origin  of  the  fiaXvafiov  of  the 
Greeks.  Forskal  informs  us  that  the  balsam-trse  of 
Mecca  is  there  called  abuskam,  i.  e.  **  very  odorous." 
Th<)  word  boMkamf  given  by  him,  is  the  name  of  a  fkm- 
gi^nt  shrub  growing  near  Mecca,  with  the  branches 
and  tufts  of  which  they  clean  the  teeth,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  same  plant  These  names  are 
very  similar  to  words  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew  text 
of  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  v,  1,  **  I  have  gathered  my  myrrh  with  my 
spioe"  (bcuam);  ver.  18,  "  His  cheeks  are  as  a  bed  of 
spices"  (bcuam);  and  in  vi,  2,  *^gone  down  into  his 
garden  to  the  l)eds  of  spices"  (bcuam).  The  same  word 
is  used  in  Exod.  xxxv,  28,  and  in  1  Kings  x,  10, 
*' There  came  no  more  such  great  abundance  of  spices 
(batam)  as  those  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave  to 
Kii\g  Solomon."  In  all  these  passages  baaam'^  or  5o'- 
«m  (Dba  and  Dips),  though  translated  '*  spices," 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  balsam-tree,  if  we  may  in- 
fer identity  of  plant  or  substance  ttcfsn  similarity  in 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names.  But  the  word  may 
indicate  only  a  fVagrant  aromatic  substance  in  general. 
The  passages  in  the  Song  of  Solomon  may  with  propri- 
ety be  understood  as  referring  to  a  plant  cultivated  in 
Jttdsa,  but  not  to  spices  in  the  general  sense  of  that 
term.  Queen  Sheba  might 'have  brought  balsam  or 
balsam-trees,  as  well  as  spices,  for  both  are  the  produce 
of  southern  latitudes,  though  far  removed  fh>m  each 
other.  (On  the  balsams  of  modem  commerce,  see  the 
Pennif  Cydopadlay  s.  v.  Balsaminoo)  et  sq.)  See  Bal- 
sam. 

BalmeB,  Jaime   Lucio,  a  Spanish   theologian, 
born  Aug.  28, 1810,  at  Yich  in  Catalonia,  died  there 


July  9, 1848.  He  was  for  some  time  teacher  of  math- 
ematics  at  Yich,  was  exiled  under  the  regency  of  £s> 
partero,  and  founded  in  1844,  at  Madrid,  a  political 
weekly.  El  PentjmietUo  de  la  NaeUm,  as  an  organ  of  the 
Conservative  or  Catholic  party.  In  1847  a  pamphlet 
in  fiivor  of  the  political  reforms  of  Pius  IX  (Plo  JX, 
Madrid  and  Paris,  1847)  brought  him  into  conflict  with 
his  party.  His  principal  works  are  a  comparison  of 
the  relation  of  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholidsm 
to  European  civilization  (El  Prote^antitmo  comparaio 
com  d  CatoUcitmo  ej»  tus  relacionea  con  la  ciriltsacion 
Eurjpea,  8  vols.  8vo,  Madrid,  1848 ;  Engl,  transl.  Lon- 
don, 1849,  8vo) ;  a  Filogofij.  fondamental  (Barcelona, 
1846,  4  vols.;  translated  into  French,  8  vols.  1852; 
into  EUj^lish,  by  H.  F.  Brownson,  2  vols.  New  York, 
1857);  and  a  Curao  dt  FUoaofia  Elemental  (Madrid, 
1837).  Se3  A.  de  Blanche-Baffin,  Jacqtut  JBo/met,  mi 
vieettes  cucragei  (Paris,  1850) ;  North  British  Revitw^ 
May,  1852,  art  iv. 

Balnu^UB  (BaXvouoO>  one  of  the  *'  sons"  of  Addi 
that  divorced  his  Gentile  wife  after  the  exile  (1  Esdr. 
ix,  81);  evidentiy  the  BucNUi  (q.  v.)  of  the  true  text 
(Ezra  X,  80). 

Balsaa    See  Bolsbc. 

Balaam  (Gr.  fiakaaitov,  L  e.  rpdbaltamum,  Arab. 
balatan),  the  fhigrant  resin  of  the  balsam-tree,  possess- 
ing medicinal  properties ;  according  to  Pliny  (xii,  b\\ 
indigenous  only  to  Judaui,  but  known  to  Diodorus  Sic 
(ill,  46)  as  a  product  of  Arabia  also.  In  Palestine, 
praised  by  other  writers  also  for  ita  balsam  (Justui, 
xxxvi,  8;  Tadt  Ui$t.  v,  6;  Plntercb,  K«to  Antm.  c. 
xxxvi;  Florus,  iii,  5,  29;  Dioscor.  1,  18),  this  plant 
was  cultivated  in  the  environs  of  Jericho  (Strabo,  xvi, 
763;  Diod.  Sic.  ii,  48;  xix,  98),  in  gardens  set  apart 
for  this  use  (Plin.  xii,  54 ;  see  Josej^.  Ant.  xiv,  4, 1 ; 
XV,  4,  2 ;  War,  i,  6,  6);  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  state  of  Judssa,  these  plantations  formed  a  Iucfb- 
tive  source  of  the  Roman  imperial  revenue  (see  Diod. 
Sic.  ii,  48).  Pliny  distinguishes  three  different  species 
of  this  plant;  the  first  with  thin,  caplllaceous  leaves; 
the  second  a  crooked  scabrous  shrub;  and  the  third 
with  smooth  rind  and  of  taller  growth  than  the  two 
former.  He  tolls  ns  that,  in  general,  the  balsam  plant, 
a  shrub,  has  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  grape- 
vine, and  ite  mode  of  cultivation  is  almost  the  same. 
The  leaves,  however,  more  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  rue,  and  the  plant  is  an  evergreen.     Ite  height 


Bolsam-twigs.    From  Bruock 

doea  not  exceed  two  cubits.  From  slight  indstona 
made  very  cautiously  into  the  rind  (Joseph.  Ant,  xiv, 
4, 1 ;  War,  i,  6,  6)  the  balsam  trickles  in  thin  drops, 
which  are  odleotod  with  wool  into  a  horn,  and  then 
preserved  in  new  earthen  jars.  At  first  it  is  whitish 
and  pellttdd,  but  afterward  it  beoomea  harder  and  red- 
dish.   Thai  is  oontidierod  to  be  the  best  quality  vhidt 
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tiricUet  befon  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  Mnch  in- 
ferior to  this  is  the  resin  pressed  from  the  seeds,  the 
rind,  and  even  from  the  stems  (see  Theophrast.  Pkmtt, 
iz,  6;  Strabo,  xvi,  763;  Panson.  ix,  28,  2).  This  de- 
scription, which  is  not  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the 
plant  itself,  suits  for  the  most  part  the  Egyptian  bal- 
sam-shrub found  by  Belon  (Paulus,  Samml,  iv,  188 
sq.)  in  a  garden  near  Cairo  (the  plant,  however,  is  not 
indigenous  to  Egypt,  but  the  layers  are  brought  there 
from  Arabia  FeUx;  Prosp.  Alpin.  De  b€dsamOj  iii; 
Plant.  jEg,  xiv,  80,  with  the  plate ;  Abdnllatif,  Jfe- 
moirg,  p.  58).  Forskal  found  between  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina a  shrub,  abvakam  (Niebuhr,  Rtis,  i,  851),  which 
he  considered  to  be  the  genuine  balsam-plant,  and  he 
gave  its  botanical  description  under  the  name  Amyrit 
opobalsamvMj  in  his  Flora  jEgjfpt.  Arab.  p.  79  sq.,  to- 
gether with  two  other  **"rietie8,  Amyris  hafaf  and 
Amyris  hafaL  There  are  two  species  distinguished 
in  the  Linnnan  system,  \h»Amyrit  GileadentU  (Forak. 
"A.  opobals.")  and  A.  cpobalt,  (the  species  described 
by  Belon  and  Alpin);  see  Linne's  VolUi.  PJhnzentifii. 
i,  478  sq.,  plates;  Plenck,  PlaiM,  Med,  pi.  166;  Ber* 
Un.  Jahrb.  </.  I%armae.  1795,  pL  i;  Afaislie,  Maier. 
JndkOy  i,  26  sq.  More  recent  naturalists  have  in- 
cluded the  species  Amjfrta  Qitead,  in  the  genus  Prod' 
im ;  see  Wight  and  Walker  (Amott),  Pndrom,  Jhrtt 
penmnUa  India  Orient.  (London,  1884),  i,  177;  Lind- 
ley.  Flora  Medica  (London,  1888,  8vo),  p.  169.  This 
tree,  from  which  the  Mecca  balsam  is  gained  in  very 
small  quantity  (Plin.  zii,  54,  "  succus  e  plaga  onanat 

.sed  tenui  gutta  plorata"),  which  never  reaches 

us  unadulterated,  grows  only  in  a  single  district  of 
Yemen ;  of  late,  however,  it  was  discovered  hi  the  East 
Indies  also.  See  generally  Prosp.  Alpin.  IHal,  de  baU 
talmo  (Venet.  1691 ;  as  also,  in  several  editions  of  his 
work  I>e  PUmtt.  ACg.  p.  1692 ;  and  in  Ugolini,  Thetawr. 
xi,  with  plates) ;  Veiling,  OpchaUami  veterib,  cogmti 
vindxitr,  p.  217  eq. ;  Bochart,  lUeroz.  1,  628  sq. ;  Mi- 
chaelis,  8uj^  2142  sq. ;  Le  Moyne,  Diet.  Opdalsam, 
declaratum  (UpsaL  1764);  Wildenow,  in  the  Herl. 
Jahrb.  d.  Pharmac.  1795,  p.  148  sq.,  with  plates ;  Oken, 
Ijehrb.  d.  Botamk,  II,  ii,  681  sq. ;  Martius,  Pharmd^gn. 
p.  848  sq. ;  Sprengel,  Zu  Dioecor.  ii,  355  sq. — Wmer. 

Our  only  reason  for  mentioning  all  this  is  of  course 
the  presupposition  that  the  Palestinian  balsam  is  named 
in  the  Bible  also,  and,  indeed,  the  botem  (Cb'a,  Cant. 
V,  13),  also  bosom  (DCS,  v,  1 ;  comp.  Arab,  bathaum), 
which  in  both  passages  appear  to  be  names  of  garden- 
plants,  must  be  taken  for  the  balram-shrub  (the  ancient 
translators  consider  the  word  as  a  name).  It  is  more 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  resin  of  the  balsam- 
tree  is  mentioned  also  in  the  books  of  the  O.  T.     The 

fjer>  or  tsori  (*^^2C  or  '^'^2C)  is  commonly  taken  for  such. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  precious  resin  found  in  Gilead 
(C}en.  xxxvii,  25 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  11),  and  circulated  as  an 
article  of  merchandise  by  Arab  and  Phcenician  mer- 
chants (Gen.  xxxvii,  25 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  17).  It  was 
one  of  tiie  principal  products  of  Palestine  which  was 
thought  to  be  worthy  to  be  offered  as  a  gift  even  to 
Egyptian  princes  (Gen.  xliii,  11),  and  was  considered 
a  powerful  salve  (Jer.  viii,  22 ;  xlvi,  11 ;  Ii,  8).  He- 
brew commentators  understand,  in  £sct,  balsam  by 
iuri.  The  ancient  translators  render  it  mostly  by 
gwn.  Others,  however  (Ocdmann,  Samml.  iii,  110  sq. ; 
RosenmuUer,  AUerth.  IV,  i,  168  sq.),  take  it  to  be  the 
oil  of  the  3fgrobcdanu$  of  the  ancients  (Plin.  xii,  46  sq.) 
or  the  Elaagmu  anffUstifoUa  of  Linnsus.  The  fruit 
of  this  plant  resembles  Uie  olive,  and  is  of  the  size  of 
a  walnut.  It  contains  a  fat,  oily  kernel,  from  which 
the  Arabs  press  an  oil  highly  esteemed  for  its  medicinal 
properties,  especially  for  open  wounds  (MaundreU,  in 
Paulus,  Samml.  1,  110 ;  Mariti,  Trav.  p.  415 ;  TToito, 
Traif.  p.  107\  That  this  tree  grows  in  Palestine, 
especially  in  the  environs  of  Jericho,  we  are  told  not 
only  by  modem  travellen  (Hasselquist,  Voyages^  p.  150 ; 
Arvieax,  ii,  166 ;  Pococke,  Ea$f,  ii,  47  sq. ;  Volney, 


Vogagee,  ii,  240;  Robinson,  ii,  291),  but  even  by  Jo> 
sephus  (^War^  iv,  8,  8).  We  must  admit,  however, 
that  the  Hebrew  name  teeri  seems  to  imply  rather  a 
resin  trickling  ftt>m  some  plant  than  a  pressed  oil,  and 
that  the  arguments  of  BosenmQller  in  favor  of  his 
statement,  that  the  Mecca  balsam  is  a  mere  perfume 
and  not  a  medicine,  have  not  much  weight  (see  Ge- 
senius,  Thes.  iii,  1185).  Our  physicians  make,  indeed, 
no  medicinal  use  of  it ;  but  we  can  never  obtain  the 
genuine  Mecca  balsam.  The  ancients  certainly  as- 
cribed medicinal  powers  to  the  balsam  (see  Dioscor. 
ut  sup.),  and  it  b  considered  even  at  present  as  a  med- 
icine of  well-attested  quality,  especially  if  applied  ex- 
ternally (Prosp.  Alpin.  Per.  jfg.  iii,  15,  p.  192;  Has- 
selquist,  p.  665,  '*rescivi  quod  vnlnersrium  Turcis  sit 
excellentissimum  et  palmarium,  dum  in  vulnera  recens 
inflicta  guttas  aliquot  hifundunt  quo  continuato  brevia- 
simo  tempore  vulnera  maximi  momenti  persanant"). 
The  tteriy  therefore,  might  have  been  the  balsam,  and 
if  so,  the  shrub,  which  originally  grew  in  GUead, 
may  have  been  transplanted  and  cultivated  as  a  gar- 
den-plant on  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  preserved  only 
there.  We  greatly  doubt,  however,  whether  the  bal- 
sam shrub  ever  grew  wild  anywhere  but  in  Arabia, 
and  it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  it  was  brought 
from  Arabia  to  Palestine,  though,  perhaps,  not  by  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  (Josephus,  Ant.  viii,  6,  ff).  Besides 
the  tseri  C^'^S),  another  word,  nataph  (ClV?^  mentioned 
in  Exod.  xxx,  84,  as  an  ingredient  of  the  holy  incense, 
is  taken  by  Hebrew  commentators  for  opobalsamum ; 
this,  however,  is  perhaps  rather  Stacte  (q.  v.).  See 
Mastick  ;  Aromatics.  * 

BalBamon,  Tbxodqrb,  an  eminent  canonist  of 
the  Greek  Church,  was  bom  at  Constantinople  in  the 
twelfth  century;  was  made  chancellor  and  librarian 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  about  1186  became 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  without,  however,  being  able  to 
go  there  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  office,  since 
the  city  was  occupied  by  the  Latins,  who  had  intruded 
a  bishop  of  their  own.  He  died  about  1200.  His  first 
work  (which  he  undertook  at  the  wish  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  Comnenus  and  the  patriarch  Michael  Anchia- 
lius)  was  PhoHi  Nomocanon  Canonea  SS.  Apoatolontm^ 
etc.  (with  a  Commentary  on  the  Canons  of  the  Apostles 
and  the  general  and  particular  Councils,  and  on  the 
Canonical  Eputles  of  the  Fathers),  printed  at  Paris, 
1615,  fol. ;  also  a  Commentary  on  the  Syntagma  of 
Photiutf  given  in  Beveridge,  Synodicon,  sive  Pandecla 
CanoHum  (Oxon.  1672-82,  2  vols.  fol.).  For  an  ac- 
count of  Balsamon  and  his  works,  see  Beveridge*s 
Synodicon^  Prolegomena  to  vol.  i. — Cave,  Hist.  Lit' 
anno  1180 ;  Hoefer,  Biog.  Genirdle,  iv,  811. 

Baltha'aar  (BoXrd<rap),  a  Gneciaed  form  (Banich 
i,  11, 12)  of  the  name  of  tiie  Babylonian  king  Bbl- 
SHAZZAB  (q.  v.). 

Balthaaar,  the  name  given  in  the  Romish  legendQ, 
without  any  foundation,  to  one  of  the  magi  who  came 
to  adore  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     See  Maoi. 

BaltUBi  JBAif  FRAK901B,  a  Jesuit,  born  at  Metz, 
June  8th,  1667.  He  became  a  Jesuit  in  1682,  and  in 
1717  was  called  to  Rome  to  examine  the  t>ooks  writ- 
ten by  the  members  of  his  company.  Returning  to 
France,  he  was,  in  succession,  rector  of  several  col- 
leges of  his  order,  and  died  at  Rheims,  librarian  of  the 
college,  March  19th,  1748.  He  wrote,  Reponte  a  VHia- 
toire  des  Orades  de  If.  FonleneUe  (Strasb.  1707  and 
1709, 8vo) :— Dyenas  des  Sainii  Ph-et  aecush  dePkUon- 
itme  (Paris,  1711,  4to) ;  new  ed.  under  the  title  Pttrete 
du  ChrigHaniame  (Pari#s  2  vols.  8vo,  1888)  x—Dtfrnn  dea 
Prophitka  de  la  JUUgicn  CkriUeme  (1737, 8  vols.  12mo), 
with  other  works. — Biog.  UniveraeL'e. 

Balase,  ^tienhs,  an  eminent  canonist  and  his- 
torian, yrta  bom  at  Tulle,  in  Litaoustn,  December  24th, 
1680.  He  studied  first  among  the  JesoiU  at  TuUe, 
and  in  1646  was  sent  to  the  college  of  the  oompany  «» 
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Tonloiue,  where  he  remained  for  eight  jears.     He 
soon  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  ecdedaatical  his- 
tory and  the  canon  law.    Not  wishing  to  serve  as  a 
priest,  but  desirous  of  opportunity  to  pursue  liis  studies 
quietly,  ho  received  the  tonsure,  and  put  himself  under 
tiie  patronage  of  Peter  de  Marca,  who  brought  him  to 
Paris  in  16^,  and  made  him  the  associate  of  his  la- 
bors.    Upon  the  death  of  De  Marca  in  1662,  the 
cliancellor  of  France,  Le  Tellier,  took  Baluse  under 
his  protection ;  but  in  1667  he  attached  himself  to  Col- 
bert, who  made  him  his  librarian,  and  it  was  by  his 
care  that  the  library  of  that  eminent  man  acquired  its 
richest  treasures,  and  attained  to  such  great  celebrity 
among  the  learned.     He  left  the  family  of  Colbert  in 
1670,  and  afterward  Louis  XIV  mada  him  director  of 
the  royal  college,  with  a  pension.     This  situation  he 
held  until  his  eightieth  year,  when  he  was  banished 
for  having  published  the  "  Genealogical  History  of  the 
House  of  Auvergne,'*  in  2  vols.  fol.  (170d),  by  order  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  who  had  fallen  into  disgrace 
at  court.    He  obtained  a  recall  in  1713,  after  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  without,  however,  recovering  his  appoint- 
ments, and  died  July  28th,  1718.     His  library,  when  it 
was  sold  after  his  death,  contained  1500  MSS.,  which 
were  purchased  for  the  Biblioth^ue  Royale.     Baluze 
left  as  many  as  ibrty-flve  published  workii,  of  which  the 
most  important  are — Regnum  Franeorwn  Capitularia 
(1677,  2  vols.  fol. ;  also,  edited  by  Chiniac  in  1780,  2 
vols.  fol.  a  superb  edition) : — Eputolm  Innoceniii  Papa 
III  (1682,  2  voU.  fol.    This  collection  is  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Romans  at  the  time 
to  give  him  tne  access  to  the  pieces  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary.    Brequlny  and  De  la  Porte  du  Theil,  in  their 
DiplomaUij  CkartOy  etc.,  1791,  have  given  the  letters 
which  Baluze  could  not  obtain):— CoMcifionun  Nova  CoU 
lectio  (1688,  vol.  i,  fol.    This  work  was  intended  to  cm- 
brace  all  the  known  councils  which  Labbe  has  omitted 
in  his  collection,  and  would  have  filled  many  volumes ; 
but  Baluze  abandoned  his  first  design,  and  limited  him- 
self to  one  volume):— Fito  Ptj^rum  Avimmenshm 
("  Vies  des  Papes  d' Avignon,"  1698, 2  voU.  4to,  an  ad- 
mirable refutation  of  the  ultramontane  pretensions. 
He  maintahis  that  the  holy  see  is  not  necessarily  fixed 
at  Rome): — MitceBanea  (7  vols.  8vo.     A  new  edition, 
considerably  enlai^ged  and  improved,  was  published  by 
Mansi  at  Lucca  in  1761,  in  4  vols.  fol.).    A  complete 
list  of  his  works  may  be  found  at  p.  66  of  the  CapUn- 
ktria.    See  Dupin,  Ecd,  Writers,  17th  cent ;  VtedeBa- 
Aoe,  written  by  himself,  and  continued  by  ICartin. 

Ba'mah  (Heb.  Bamah^  n^a,  a  hei^;  Sept. 
'A/3a^a),  an  eminence  or  high-place,  where  the  Jews 
worshipped  their  idols,  occurs  as  a  proper  name,  Ezek. 
XX,  29.  In  other  passages  it  is  usually  translated 
**high  place;"  and  in  Esek.  xxxvi,  2,  such  spots  are 
termed  "  ancient  high  places, ' '  or  ancient  heights.  See 
Bamoth.  On  such  high  places  the  Hebrews  made 
oblations  to  idols,  and  also  to  the  Lord  himself,  befora 
the  idea  obtained  that  unity  of  place  for  the  divine 
worship  was  indispensable.  The  Jewish  historians, 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  describe  this  as  an  unlaw- 
ful worship,  in  consequence  of  its  lieing  so  generally 
associated  with  idolatrous  rites.  See  Hioh-place. 
The  above  passage  in  Ezekiel  b  very  obscure,  and  full 
of  the  paronomasia  so  dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so 
difficult  for  us  to  appreciate :  **  What  is  the  high  place 
(tl^Sil)  whereunto  ye  hie  (D*^feOin)  ?  and  tho  name 
of  it  is  called  Bamah  (H^a)  unto^this  day."  Ewald 
{Propheiea,  p.  286)  pronooncea  this  verse  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  an  older  prophet  than  Ezekiel.  The  name 
here,  however,  seems  to  refer,  not  to  a  particukr  spot, 
but  to  any  such  locality  individualized  by  tho  term 
(see  Henderson,  CommeiU.  in  loc.). 

Bambao,  Nbophytos,  an  archimandrito  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  ono  of  the  principal  prose  writers 
of  modem  Greece,  was  bom  upon  the  island  of  Chios, 
and  died  at  Athena  in  Feb.  1856.    He  studied  at  the  I 


College  of  Chios  and  at  the  University  of  Paris,  reor- 
ganized, after  his  return  from  Paris,  the  College  of 
Chios,  and  remained  its  president  until  the  war  of  in- 
dependence in  1821.  In  1824  he  became  Professor  of 
Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Corfu,  afterward  di- 
rector of  the  college  at  Syra,  and,  at  last.  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Athens. 
On  account  of  bis  extensive  learning,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  confided  to  him  the  task  of 
translating,  in  union  with  Rev.  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  Mr. 
Nicolaides  of  Philadelphia  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Bible  into 
modem  Greek.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Bambas  attached  himself,  however,  to  the  Russian 
or  NapsBan  party,  which  is  hostile  to  the  reformation 
of  the  Church.  He  wrote  a  manual  of  sacred  elo- 
quence (Eyx^ipiStoy  rvc  ^ov  ii^v  appHuvo^  ptroptxiig^ 
Athena,  1851),  a  manual  of  ethics  (^Eyx^ipiitov  rifc 
i}^iic9Cf  Athens,  1863),  and  other  works  on  philosophy, 
ethics,  and  rhetoric,  and  several  Greek  grammars.  See 
Baird,  Moderm  Greece,  p.  80, 880  (N.  Y.  1866). 

Bambino,  the  name  of  the  swaddled  figure  of  the 
infimt  Saviour,  which,  surrounded  by  a  halo,  and 
watched  over  by  angels,  occasionally  forms  tho  sub- 
ject of  altar-pieces  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The 
Santistimo  Bcmbino  in  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli  at 
Rome  is  held  in  great  veneration  for  its  supposed  mi- 
raculous power  of  curing  the  sick.  It  is  carved  in 
wood,  painted,  and  richly  decorated  with  jewels  and 
precious  stones.  The  carving  is  attributed  to  a  Fran- 
ciscan pilgrim,  out  of  a  tree  that  grew  on  Mount  Oli- 
vet, and  the  painting  to  the  evangelist  Luke.  The 
festival  of  the  Bambino,  which  occurs  at  the  Epiphany, 
b  attended  by  great  numbers  of  country  people,  and 
the  Bambino  is  said  to  draw  more  in  the  shape  of  foes 
than  the  most  successful  medical  practitk>ner  in  Rome. 
--Chambers's  Encjfckpofdia,  s.  v. 

Bambrldse.    See  Bainbridob. 

Ba'mdth  (Heb.  Ba$noih\  nittS,  hei^$;  Sept. 
Ba/Mtf3),  the  forty-seventh  station  of \he  Israelites,  on 
the  borders  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi,  19,  20) ;  accoiding  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onamasf.  s.  v.  Bafiut^,  Bamoth), 
a  city  near  the  river  Aroon.  As  it  was  the  next  en- 
campment before  reaching  Pisgah  (usually  identified 
with  Jebel  Attariis  [see  Nkbo]),  it  may  not  improb- 
ably be  identified  with  Jebel-Z/uiRfil,  immediately  east, 
a  position  which  seems  to  agree  with  the  circumstances 
of  all  the  notices.  Kmse,  however  (in  Seetzen*s  Beiee, 
iv,  225),  thinks  it  the  place  now  called  Waieh,  on  the 
wady  of  the  same  name.  It  is  probabl}'  the  same 
place  elsewhere  called  Baxoth-Baal  (Josh.  xUi,  17). 

Ba'm6th-ba'ai  (Heb.  Bamoth'.  Ba'al,  T-^sa 
bra,  heigkte  of  Baal;  Sept.  Vkap^  BaoX  v.  r.  Bai' 
IMv  BaaX,  and  at  ortKai  rov  BaaX),  or,  as  the  mar- 
gin of  our  version  readj>,  "the  high  places  of  Baal" 
[see  Baal],  a  place  given  to  the  tril)e  of  Reuben,  and 
situated  on  the  river  Arnon,  or  in  the  plain  through 
which  that  stream  flows,  east  of  the  Jordan  (Josh.  xiU, 
17;  comp.  Num.  xxi,  28;  xxii,  41;  not  Jer.  xxxii, 
86).  It  is  probably  the  same  place  elsewhere  (Num. 
xxi,  10)  called  simply  Bamoth  (q.  v  ).  Knohel  (jOom- 
ment.  in  loc.)  identifies  it  with  the  modem  Jebet  Attartu, 
a  site  marked  »>y  stone-heaps  oltserved  both  by  Seetzen 
(ii,  342)  and  Burckhardt  (.>'yn*a,  p.  870) ;  but  this  is 
rather  the  summit  of  Nebo. 

Bampton  XieotoreB,  a  coume  of  eight  sermons 
preached  annually  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  under 
the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  canon  of  Salis- 
bury, who  died  in  1751.  According  to  the  directions 
in  his  wfll,  they  are  to  be  preached  upon  any  of  the  foli' 
lowhig  subjects :  To  confirm  and  establish  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  to  coqfute  all  heretics  and  schismatics; 
upon  the  divine  autborify  of  the  holy  Scriptims ;  upon 
the  authority  of  the  writmgs  of  the  primitive  fathen 
as  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  primitive  Church ; 
upon  the  divini^  of  our  Lord  and  Savioub  Jbsus 
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Christ  ;  upon  tb«  diriiiity  of  the  Holt  Ghost  ;  npon 
the  articles  of  the  Chrutian  fiaith,  as  compreheoded  in 
the  Apostles*  and  Nicene  Creeds.  For  the  support  of 
this  lecture  he  bequeathed  his  lands  and  estates.  The 
lecturer  must  have  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  must  never  preach  the 
sermons  twice.  When  the  lectures  were  commenced 
in  1780,  the  income  of  the  estata  was  £120  per  annum. 
A  list  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  as  fttr  as  published  in 
1864,  b  given  by  Darling,  Cydapadia  BibUcffrapUeOy  i, 
166.  More  tlian  sevent}'  volumes  (8vo)  of  the  B^mp- 
ton  lectures  are  now  before  the  puhllc,  and  one  b  addad 
annually.  The  most  remarlcable  are  the  following: 
Those  delivered  in  1784,  on  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism, by  Dr.  White,  who  was  accused  of  having 
obtained  assistance  in  their  composition  Arom  Dr.  Parr 
and  Dr.  Badcock ;  those  by  Dr.  Tatham  in  1790,  on  the 
Logic  of  Theology ;  those  ol  Dr.  Nott  in  1802,  on  Re- 
ligious Enthusiasm — ^this  series  was  directed  against 
Weslev  and  Whitefield;  those  of  Dr.  Mant  in  1812; 
those  of  Reginald  Heber  in  1815;  Whately  in  1822; 
Milman  in  1827;  Burton  in  1829,  on  the  Heresies  of 
the  Apostolit;  Age;  Soames  in  1880,  on  the  Doctrines 
of  the  Anglo^xon  Church.  But  of  the  whole  series, 
none  have  caused  greater  controversy  than  thoee  by 
Dr.  Hampden  in  1882,  on  The  Sckotattic  Pkilosepktf 
contidered  m  it$  Relatum  to  ChrisU'an  Theology.  They 
were  attacked  on  all  sides,  but  especially  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Oxford  Tract  Association.  When  Hampden 
was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1886, 
a  petition  against  his  appointment  was  sent  up  to  the 
throne,  and  upon  this  being  rejected,  a  censure  was 
passed  upon  him  in  convc»cation  by  a  large  majori- 
ty, declaring  his  teaching  to  be  unsound,  and  re» 
leasing  undergraduates  ftt>m  attendance  at  his  lec- 
tures. In  spite  of  this  clerical  persecution,  he  waa 
raised  to  the  see  of  Hereford  in  1847.  A  recent  course 
of  Bampton  Lectures,  delivered  by  Mansel  in  1858,  on 
The  fjimits  ofReUgioua  Thought^  has  caused  a  less  bit^ 
ter,  but  scarcely  less  interesting  controversy.  The 
main  position  which  he  takes  up  is,  **  That  the  human 
mind  inevitably,  and  by  virtue  of  its  essential  consti- 
tution, finds  itself  involved  in  self-contradictions  when- 
ever it  ventures  on  certain  courses  of  speculation," 
1.  e.  on  speculations  concerning  the  infinite  nature  of 
God.  He  maintains  that  all  attempts  to  construct  an 
objective  or  metaphysical  theology  must  necessarily 
fail,  and  that  the  attainment  of  a  philosophy  of  the  in- 
finite is  utterly  impossible,  under  the  existing  laws  of 
human  thought — the  practical  aim  of  the  whole  oonise 
being  to  fthow  the  '*  right  use  of  reason  in  religions 
questions."  Mr.  Mansel  has  been  accused  by  his  crit- 
ics of  condemning  ail  dogmatic  theology  (e.  g.  all 
creeds  and  articles),  and  of  making  revelation  itself 
impossible.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1869  were  de- 
livered by  Geo.  Rawlinson,  the  subject  being  The  Ui^ 
torictd  Evidence*  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scripiare  Recordi, 
itated  aneutj  with  Special  Reference  to  Me  Vonbtg  ami 
Diteoveriee  of  Modem  Timee.  The  volume  for  1862 
was  Farrar's  Critical  Hittory  of  Free  ThaygfU  (N.  Y. 
1868, 12mo). — Chambers,  Encyelopcedia,  s.  v. ;  Metko- 
*diMl  OKorfer/y,  1863,  p.  687. 

Ban  {bamuif  fraimum),  in  ancient  jurisprudence,  a 
declaration,  especially  a  declaration  of  outlawry;  in 
ecclesiastical  law,  a  declaration  of  exoommanication 
(q.  v.).  According  to  the  canon  law  of  the  Roman 
Church  the  authority  to  decree  the  bam  lies  in  the 
pope  for  the  whole  church,  in  the  bishop  for  his  dio- 
cese, in  the  apostolic  legate  for  his  legation,  and  in  the 
prior  of  an  order  for  hia  subordinates.  Priests  had 
formerly  an  independent  right  of  excommunication, 
but  can  now  exercise  that  right  only  by  authority  of 
the  bishop.  The  ban  covers  all  Christians,  whether 
heretics  or  not,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  adminis- 
trator (Cone,  Trideni.  Sees,  xxv,  cap.  8).     See  £x- 
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Ban  (rdv  Bay  v.  r.  Baivav ;  Vnlg.  TtAal),  given 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  priestly  families  that  had 
lost  their  pedigree  after  the  exile  in  a  very  oormpt 
passage  (1  Esdr.  v,  87) ;  it  doubtless  stands  for  Tobiah 
(q.  v.),  L  e.  nnsb"^:^,  in  the  parallel  lists  of  Ezra  (u, 
60)  and  Nehemiah  (vil,  62). 

Banai'^aa  (Bavaiac),  the  last  named  of  the  '^sons 
of  Ethma"  among  the  Israelites  who  had  taken  foreign 
wives  after  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  ix,  86);  evidently 
the  Benaiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  list  (Ezra,  x,  48). 

Bancroft,  Aaron,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Reading, 
Penn.,  1755,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  In 
1785  ho  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
of  Worcester,  Mass.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  was  educated  a  Calvinist,  but  became  an  Arian  in 
middle  life.  In  1808  he  published  a  life  of  Washing-^ 
/of»,  which  was  well  received,  and  has  been  often  re- 
printed (last  ed.  K.  Y.,  2  vols.  12mo).  In  1822  he 
pubUshed  a  volume  of  Sermons, — ^Allilwne ;  Siew  Am, 
Encyd, 

Bancroft,  Richard,  archbishop  of  Canterbor^*, 
was  bom  at  Famworth  in  1544,  and  entered  at  Christ's 
College^  Cambridge.  In  1584  he  was  made  rector  of 
St.  Andrew's  in  Holbom.  When  chaplain  to  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift,  he  delivered  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  in  which  he  strongly  warned  the  Parliament 
against  the  Puritans.  In  1597  ho  was  made  bishop 
of  London  through  the  influence  of  the  archbishop, 
and  was  sent  by  Queen  Blizabeth  in  1600  to  Embden, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  differences  which  existed  between 
the  English  and  Danes,  but  his  mission  waa  unsuc- 
cessful. He  attended  the  Hampton  Court  Conference 
in  1604,  and  in  March  in  that  year  was  appointed  by 
the  king's  writ  president  of  convocation,  the  see  of 
Canterbury  being  vacant.  In  the  eleventh  session, 
held  May  2d,  he  presented  the  Book  of  Canons  now  in 
force,  which  he  bad  selected  out  of  the  articles,  injunc- 
tions, and  synodical  acts  passed  in  the  two  prevfous 
reigns.  After  this  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, and  his  primacy  is  distinguished  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  now  authorized  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  was  a  strenuous  High-Churchman,  and  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Puritans.  He  was  the  first  An- 
glican divine  who  publicly  maintained  the  dirme  right 
of  bishops.  This  was  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross,  Febroary,  1588-9,  in  which  he  main- 
tained that  **  bishops  were,  as  an  order,  superior  to 
priests  and  deacons ;  that  they  governed  by  divine  ap- 
pointment ;  and  that  to  deny  these  tmths  was  to  deny 
a  portion  of  the  Christian  faith."  On  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  sermon,  see  Hoylin,  Aerku  Redivimtj  p. 
284.  He  died  at  Lambeth  in  1610,  leaving  his  books 
to  his  church.  His  principal  published  works  were, 
Diacovery  of  the  Untruths  and  Slanders  against  Rtforma- 
turn  (sermon  preached  Februaiy,  1588) :— fiarwy  of  the 
pretended  Holy  Discipline  (Lond.  1593,  4to)  i^Damger- 
ous  PotHions  and  Proceedings  puUiahed  under  the  Pre* 
fence  of  Reformaiion,  for  the  Presbyterial  Discipline 
(Lond.  1595,  8vo).  See  Biog.  Brit.  voL  i ;  Neal,  Hist, 
of  Puritans,  i,  449 ;  Lathbury,  Hist,  of  Convocation 
(Lond.  1842, 8vo) ;  Hook,  Ecdes.  Biography,  i,  506. 

Band,  the  representative  of  several  Heb.  and  Gr. 
words,  and  in  the  N.  T.  especially  of  awiXpa,  a  cokobt 
(q.  v.). 

Band,  a  part  of  clerical  dress,  said  to  be  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  amice  (q.  v.).  It  belongs  to  the  full  dress 
of  the  bar  and  university  in  England.  '*  In  Scotland 
it  distinguishes  ordained  ministers  from  licentiates  or 
probationers,  and  is  said  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  old 
cravat  worn  universally  by  the  clergy  a  hundred  years 
ago."— (£^(£6.)  It  is  worn  in  the  Church  of  England, 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  and  by 
the  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Continental  churches 
of  Europe  generally.     See  Clergy,  Dress  of  the. 

Band  (Societies).-    See  Baxds. 
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Bandiiiel,  James,  D.D.,  was  edncated  at  Jens 
College,  Oxford ;  became  M.A.  in  1758,  D.D.  in  1777, 
and  died  at  Winchester  in  1804.  He  was  rector  of 
Netherby,  Dorsetshire,  for  many  years.  He  pnblish- 
od  Eight  Sermons  on  the  pecuHar  Dodrinei  of  Chrkti- 
anitjf^  being  the  Hampton  Lectures  for  1780  (Oxford, 
1780, 8vo),  which  are  marked  by  ingenuity  and  critical 
talent. 

Bands,  small  societies  instituted  by  Wesley  to 
promote  personal  holiness  and  good  works  among  the 
early  Methodists.  The  first '  *  rules  of  the  band  socie- 
ties," drawn  up  December  26, 1788,  may  bo  found  in 
Emory,  History  of  the  Methodist  DiscipliM^  p.  200. 
These  societies  were  more  select  than  class-meetings 
(q.  v.),  and  admitted  only  persons  of  the  same  sex,  all 
married  or  all  single,  who  were  put  in  charge  of  a 
'*  bandleader."  They  have  nearly  gone  out  of  use  in 
America,  the  article  relating  to  them  in  the  Discipline 
having  been  struck  out  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1856.  They  still  may  be  found  in  £n};land,  though  not 
very  numerous.  See  Emory,  IJistory  of  the  Dlsdiplin^^ 
p.  200  sq. ;  Grindrod,  Ompmdmm  of  I  jaws  of  MdhoA- 
istn^  174  sq. ;  Porter,  Compendium  of  Methodism^  50, 
460;  Stevens,  History  of  Aftihodkm,  i,  122;  ii,  455; 
Wesley,  Works,  v,  188. 

Banduri  Manuscript.  See  Montfadcon^b 
Maxuscritt. 

Bangins  or  Bang,  Pstbr,  a  Swedish  theolo'dan, 
was  bom  at  Helsingfors  in  1683,  was  made  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Abo,  and  bishop  of 
Wiborg.  He  died  in  1696,  having  published  a  Com- 
mmtarius  in  Hebneos^  and  a  Historia  Ecclesiastica. 

Bangor  (^Bangertium^  an  episcopal  see  in  Wales, 
in  Caernarvonshire.  The  foundation  of  this  see  Is  al- 
together involved  in  obscurity.  The  cathedral  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Daniel,  its  first  bishop,  and  the  chapter  con- 
sists of  a  dean,  treasurer,  precentor,  two  archdeacons, 
five  canons,  and  two  minor  canons.  The  diocese  com- 
prises Anglesea,  and  parts  of  Caernarvonshire,  Den- 
bigh, Blontgomery ,  and  Merionethshire,  containing  one 
hundred  and  seventy  parishes,  of  which  thirty-seven 
are  impropriated.  The  present  (1866)  incumbent  is 
James  Colquhoun  Campbell,  D.D.,  consecrated  in  1859. 

Bangorian  Controversy,  a  title  derived  from 
the  bishop  of  Bangor  (Hoadley),  who,  in  the  reign  of 
iGreorge  I,  wrote  *^  A  Preservative  against  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Practices  of  Non-Jurors;"  and  afterward 
preached  and  published  a  sermon  from  the  passage, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world*'  (John  xviii,  o6),  in 
which  he  maintained  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ 
as  king  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  that  he  had  not  del- 
egated his  power,  like  temporal  law^vers  during  their 
absence  from  their  kingdom,  to  any  persons  as  his 
vicegerents  and  deputies.  The  publication  of  this  ser- 
mon by  order  of  the  king  led  to  the  controversy  above 
named,  in  which  Dr.  Snape  and  Dr.  Sherlock,  the 
king's  chaplains,  took  a  prominent  part  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  Hoadley,  niaintainint;  that  there  were  certain 
powers  distinctly  vested  in  the  church  by  Christ,  its 
king,  of  which  Che  ministers  of  the  church  were  the 
constitutionally  -  appointed  executive.  This  contro- 
versy lasted  many  years,  and  led  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  Convocation.  The  pamphlets  on  the  sub- 
ject are  very  numerous ;  one  of  the  most  important  is, 
William  Law,  Three  Letters  to  Bishop  Hoadley,  to  be 
found  in  Law's  Scholar  Armed,  i,  279,  and  also  in  Law's 
Compkie  Works  (Lend.  1762),  vol.  i.  See  Ekoland, 
Church  of;  Hoadley. 

Bangs,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  was 
bom  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  in  1781,  commenced  preach- 
ing in  1806,  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  N.  Y. 
Conference  in  1819,  became  supernumerary  in  1885, 
and  died  in  great  peace,  Feb.  4, 1849.  His  youth  was 
vain  and  proOine,  but  from  his  conversion  he  was  foil 
of  holy  seal  and  love  for  souls.    '*He  preached  holi- 


ness to  others,  and  enjoyed  its  exalted  fblicity  himself," 
and  about  three  thousand  conversions  were  the  fruit 
of  his  labors. — Minutes  of  Conferences^  iv,  828. 

Banga,  Nathan,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  May  2, 1778, 
near  Bridgeport,  Conn.  When  he  was  about  thurteen, 
the  family  removed  to  Stamford,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y., 
and  here,  on  the  home  farm,  the  boy  grew  up,  receiv- 
ing the  common  school  education  of  the  time,  by  which 
he  profited  so  well  that  at  eighteen  he  was  capable  of 
teaching  such  a  school  himself.  In  1799  he  went  to 
Canada,  and  spent  three  years  there  in  teaching  and 
in  surveying  land.  In  1800  he  was  converted,  and  m 
1802  was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  then  embraced 
Canada.  The  next  six  years  he  spent  in  arduous  la- 
bors in  Canada,  going  from  village  to  village  as  an 
itinerant  minister,  often  through  virgin  forests,  guided 
only  by  the  **  marks"  of  the  wood-cutter  or  the  hunter. 
In  1808  he  was  returned  to  the  state  of  New  York,  be> 
ing  appointed  by  the  bishop  to  Delaware  Circuit.  Such 
had  been  his  rapid  rise  in  influence  that  his  brethren 
sent  him  to  the  General  Conference  of  this  year,  and 
so  commanding  were  his  subsequent  services  that  he 
was  a  delegate  in  every  sef sion  after,  except  that  of 
1848,  down  to  1856,  when  his  advanced  years  justified 
his  release  from  such  responsibilities.  In  1810  he  was 
sent  to  Now  York  Cit}',  which  was  ever  after  the  head- 
quarters of  his  labors  and  influence  for  his  denomina- 
tion. Methodism  here  was  then  still  in  its  youthful 
struggles ;  it  consisted  of  one  circuit,  with  five  preach- 
ing-places. The  city  population  was  below  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  now  (1865) 
comprise  a  million  of  people,  and  more  tlian  twice  as 
many  Methodist  preachers  as  the  whole  Conference 
then  reported,  though  it  swept  over  much  of  Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  over  Eastern  New 
York,  up  the  Hudson  into  Canada  to  even  Montreal  • 
and  Queliec!  What  a  history  for  one  life!  In  1818 
he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Rhinelieck  Dis- 
trict; from  1817  to  1820  he  was  pastor  in  New  York; 
and  in  1829  he  was  elected  **Book  Agent,"  and  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  then 
a  small  business,  and  deeply  involved  in  debt.  Under 
his  skilful  management  (from  1820  to  1828)  the  Con- 
cern rapidly  recovered  from  its  embarrassments,  and 
ita  business  was  immensely  extended.  In  1826  the 
'*  Christian  Advocate'*  was  established,  and  the  edi- 
torial matter  from  1826  to  1828  was  chiefly  ftimished 
by  Dr.  Bangs,  though  he  was  still  discharging  the  ar- 
duous duties  of  senior  book-agent.  During  the  whole 
period  of  his  agency  (1820-1828)  he  was  also  editor  of 
the  Methodist  Magazine,  Such  an  amount  of  labor 
would  have  worn  out  any  man  not  endowed  with  great 
intellectual  and  bodily  vigor — qualities  which,  in  Dr. 
Bangs,  were  supplemented  by  indomitable  industry 
and  perseverance.  In  1828  ho  was  appointed  editor 
of  the  AdvoixUe,  including,  also,  tho  editorial  labors  of 
the  Magazine,  In  1832  tho  General  Conference  ap- 
pointed him  editor  of  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Beviev, 
a  new  form  of  the  Methodist  Magazine.  His  office  com- 
prised also  the  editorial  charge  of  the  books  of  the 
general  catalogue.  He  had  no  paid  assistance  In  the 
labors  of  tho  two  periodicals,  no  appropriation  being 
made  for  contributions ;  but  the  variety  and  vigor  of 
hu  own  articles  imparted  continued  freshness  and 
power  to  their  pages. 

His  services  to  the  missionary  cause  were  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  his  vast  and  varied  labors. 
Ho  was  one  of  tho  founders  of  the  Methodist  Mission- 
ary Society ;  ho  framed  its  original  Constitution ;  he 
wrote  its  first  *  *  Circular  Address* '  to  the  church.  Dur- 
ing sixteen  years  prior  to  the  organisation  of  the  sec- 
retaryship as  a  special  and  salaried  ftinction,  he  la- 
bored hidefotigably  and  gratuitously  for  the  society 
as  its  vice-president,  secretary,  or  treasurer.  He  wrote 
in  these  years  all  its  annual  reports.    In  1886  ha  was 
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uppointed  ^'MlflsloDAr^r  Secretaiy."  He  now  devoted 
hiB  entire  energies  to  the  Missionary  Society,  conduct- 
ing its  correspondence,  seeking  missionaries  for  it, 
planning  its  mission-fields,  pleading  for  it  in  the  pul- 
pits, and  representing  it  in  the  Conferences  until  1841, 
when  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
Tersity  at  Middletown,  Conn.  In  1842  he  returned  to 
pastoral  work  in  New  York,  and  remained  in  active 
ser\'ice  until  1852.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
passed  in  quiet  literary  labor,  With  occasional  preach- 
ing as  his  health  served.  Bluch  of  the  literary  labor 
of  his  later  years  was  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  entire  sanctification.  In  his  eightieth  year 
he  preached  with  rigor,  and  his  writings  of  that  period 
are  luminous  and  powerful.  His  last  sermon  was  on 
the  certain  triumph  of  the  Gospel.  He  died  in  great 
peace  May  8, 1862. 

Dr.  Bangs  wa«  a  man  of  vigor  and  force— a  fighter, 
when  need  be,  to  the  last.  **No  num  could  show 
a  nobler  indignation  against  anything  unrighteous  or 
mean ;  no  man  could  speak  more  unflinchingly  or  di- 
rectly to  the  very  Ikce  and  teeth  of  a  pretentions,  an 
evasive,  or  disingenuous  disputant,  but  no  man  over 
had  a  more  genial  heart,  a  more  instinctive  sympathy 
with  whatever  is  generous,  heroic,  or  tender.  His 
friendships  were  as  steadfiut  as  adamant.  Unlike 
most  old  men,  he  was,  to  the  last,  progressive  in  his 
views.  He  sympathized  with  all  well-considered  meas- 
ures for  the  Improvement  of  his  church,  but  its  old 
honor  was  dearer  to  him  tlian  life,  and  woe  to  the  man 
that  dare  impeach  it  in  his  presence.  To  him  its  his- 
tory was  all  providential,  and  the  very  necessity  of 
changes  was  the  gracious  summons  of  Providence  for 
it  to  arise  and  shine  still  brighter.  This  hearty,  reso- 
lote  love  of  bis  friends  and  his  cause,  was  one  of  the 
strongest,  noblest  traits  of  the  war-worn  old  hero. 
It  made  him  lovable  as  he  was  loving.  His  old  age 
seemed  to  mellow  rather  than  wither  his  generous  dis- 
positions. He  was  always  deeply  devout,  but  with 
advanced  years  he  seemed  to  attain  advanced  heights 
of  Christian  experience  and  consolation.  The  Pauline 
doctrine  of  sanctification,  as  defined  by  Wesley,  be- 
came his  habitual  theme  of  interest  and  conversation. 
He  delighted  to  attend  social  gatherings  for  prayer  on 
this  subject,  and  during  several  lato  years  he  presided 
over  one  of  the  most  frequented  assemblies  of  this  kind 
in  New  York.  He  seemed  to  take  increasingly  cheer- 
ful views  of  life,  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world,  as  he  approached  the  end  of  his 
career.  There  was  no  querulousness  in  bis  temper, 
no  repining  in  his  convars.ition,  at  the  changes  which 
were  displacing  him  from  public  view." 

His  writings  alone  would  have  made  him  an  histor- 
ical character  of  his  church.  His  editorial  prodoctions 
in  the  Advocatey  the  Magcmne^  and  the  C^rterlg  Re- 
view would  fill  scores  of  volumes.  His  Annual  Mis- 
sionary Reports  would  make  no  small  library  of  mis* 
sionary  literature.  His  more  substantial  publications 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  American 
Methodist.  As  early  as  1809  he  liogan  his  career  as 
an  author  by  a  volume  against  **Chrlstiani8m,"  an 
heretical  sect  of  New  England.  Three  yean  later  the 
General  Conference  appointed  him  cliairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  collect  the  historical  materials  of  the  denom- 
ination, and  thus  began  the  researches  which  resulted 
in  ha  Histortf  of  the  Metkoditt  Episcopal  Chvrch,  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  this,  his  most  important  pro- 
duction, he  published  Errors  of  //opkinsianism  (1815, 
12mo) ;  Predestination  examined  (1817,  12mo) ;  Re/or- 
merMe/ormed (1818^  12mo);  Methodist  Episcopacy  (1S20, 
12mo) ;  Idfe  €fthe  Rev,  Freeborn  GarretUony  one  of  the 
Iwst  of  our  biographies,  and  an  essential  collection  of 
data  for  the  history  of  the  church.  In  1882  appeared 
his  AviOteniic  History  of  the  Missions  under  the  cars  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopai  Church,  a  volume  which  has 
aided  much  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  denomi- 
nation.   In  1885  ho  published  Letters  to  a  Young  Preach- 


er, full  of  excellent  counsels  on  ministerial  habits,  on 
books,  study,  preaching,  etc. ;  and  in  1886,  The  Oriff- 
inal  Church  of  Christ  (12mo).  In  1889  appeared  the 
flnt  volume  of  his  History  oftheM.E.  Church.  In 
three  years  the  remaining  three  volumes  were  issued. 
It  was  a  book  for  the  times,  if  not  for  all  time.  His 
other  publications  are  an  Essay  on  Emancipation  (1848, 
8yo);  State  and  ReqtonsibilUies  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  (1850,  12mo);  Letters  on  SanctificOtian 
(1851, 12mo);  Life  ofArmimus(lSmo)\  and  numerous 
occasional  sermons.  His  scheme  of  "  Emancipation*' 
is  substantially  that  recommended  in  the  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress,  1862. 
"  Let  Congress,"  he  says,  *'  make  a  proposition  to  the 
several  slave  states  that  so  much  per  head  shall  be  al- 
^wed  for  every  slave  that  shall  be  emancipated,  leav- 
ing it  to  tho  state  Legislatures  respectively  to  adopt 
thehr  own  measures  to  eflfect  the  object.**  Thus  did 
this  sagacious  old  man  anticipate  by  several  years  the 
best  suggestion  which  our  national  leaden  were  able 
to  utter  on  our  greatest  national  problem  before  its 
final  solution  by  the  sword.  It  is  elaborated  with 
skilful  and  intrepid  ability,  and  fortified  by  decisive 
proofs  from  facts  and  figures.  It  has  been  said  of  his 
concluding  **  array  of  motives  to  emancipation/*  that 
they  **  are  strong  enough,  one  would  think,  to  rouse 
all  but  the  dead  to  the  importance  of  the  task.**  See 
Stevens,  Life  and  Times  of  Nathan  Bangs,  D.D,  (N.  Y. 
1863, 12mo) ;  TjidUs'  RejiOS'fory,  June,  1859 ;  The  Mtth- 
odist,  May  10, 1862 ;  MethncHst  Quarterly,  Januarv,  1864, 
p.  172. 

Bangs,  Stephen  Beekman,  a  prominent  young 
Methodist  preacher,  son  of  the  Kev.  Heman  Bangs,  was 
bom  in  New  York,  March  25, 1828,  graduated  at  the 
N.  Y.  Univereity  in  1843,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
the  following  year,  joining  the  N.  Y.  Conference.  His 
style  of  preaching  excited  strong  anticipations  of  great 
usefulness,  which  were,  however,  disappointed  by  his 
early  death,  March  20, 1846.— Magruder,  Memoir  of  8, 
B.  Bangs  (New  York,  1853) ;  Minutes  of  Conferences, 
iv,  81. 

Bangs,  "William  M'Kendree,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Nathan  Bangs,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 15, 1810,  and  graduated  at  19  yean  of  age  at  the 
University  of  Ohio  with  the  highest  honon.  He  was 
immediately  oflTercd  a  professonhip  in  Augusta  Col- 
lege, Ky.,  which  he  held  for  only  one  year,  being  im- 
pressed'with  tho  duty  of  entering  the  Christian  minia- 
try.  In  1831  he  entered  the  N.  Y.  Conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  and  continued  to  labor,  except  when  his 
feeble  health  compelled  him  to  desist,  till  his  death, 
Sept.  5, 1852.  His  logical  powers  were  of  the  highest 
onler,  and  his  command  of  language  rarely  equalled. 
"  Whether  conversing  familiarly  with  his  friends,  dis- 
cussing some  difiicult  sbstract  question,  or  preaching  to 
a  congregation,  his  style  wnn  reroaricably  adapted  to  the 
subject  and  the  occasion.  His  sermoiu  were  clear,  sys* 
tematic,  easy  to  be  underatood,  neither  encumbered  by 
extraneous  matter,  nor  disfigured  by  learned  pedantry. 
.They  were  characterized  by  a  beautiful  simplicity,  and 
always  bora  the  impress  of  a  great  mind."  As  a  con- 
trovenial  yrnter  he  excelled  greatly;  his  articles  in 
the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review,  especially  those  of 
1836  and  1837,  in  reply  to  the  "  Christian  Spectator,** 
and  his  reviews  of  Watson* s  Theological  InstitiUes,  are 
fine  specimens  of  analytical  as  well  as  comprehensive 
thinking. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  v,  211  j  Sprague, 
Annals,  vii,  773. 

Ba'nl  (Heb.  BanH,  '^}2,  built  {  Sept.  usually  Bavi, 
sometimes  Bovyi  or  Bavovi,  etc.),  tho  name  of  at  least 
five  men. 

1.  A  Levite,  son  jot  Shamer,  and  father  of  Amzi^  oi 
the  iiamiiv  of  Menri  (I  Chron.  vi,  46).  &C  long  ante 
1048. 

2.  A  Oadite,  one  of  David*s  thirty-seven  warriora 
(8  Sam.  xzlii,  86).     B.C.  1046. 
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3.  A  descendant  of  Pbares,  and  ikther  of  Imii,  one 
of  whose  descendants  returned  from  Babylon  (1  Chron. 
iz,  4).     B.C.  long  ante  586. 

4.  One  of  the  heads  of  families  whose  retainers  to 
the  number  of  642  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezra  ii,  10;  x,  29,  84;  Keh.  x,  14;  1  Esdr.  t, 
12).  He  is  elsewhere  (Neh.  vii,  15)  called  Biimui 
(q.  T.)*  See  also  Banid.  He 
was  himself  one  of  those  who  di- 
vorced their  heathen  wives  (Ezra 
z,  88).  Others  consider  this  last 
a  diffBrent  person,  and  identify 
him  with  some  of  those  referred 
to  below.     B.C.  586>410. 

5.  A  Levite,  whose  son  Rehum 
repaired  a  portion  of  the  (branch) 
wall  of  Jerusalem  skirting  the 
brow  of  Mount  Zion  on  the  east 
(Neh.  iii,  17).    Apparently  the 
same  Bani  was  among  those  who 
were  conspicuous  in  all  the  re- 
forms on  the  return  firom  Babybn  (Neh.  viii,  7 ;  ix, 
4  twice,  5 ;  X,  18).    He  had  another  son  named  Uszi, 
who  was  appointed  overseer  of  the  Levites  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  his  own  &ther*8  name  was  Hashabiah  (Neh. 
xi,22>    B.C.  446-410.     See  Chkkaki. 

Ba^'nid  (Baviac  ▼.  r.  Bavi ;  Vulg.  Bama\  the  an- 
cestor or  family-head  of  one  of  the  parties  (that  of  As- 
palimoth,  son  of  Josa,  with  160  retainers)  that  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii,  86).  This  rep- 
resents a  name,  Bani  (q.  ▼.),  which  has  apparently 
escaped  from  the  present  Hebrew  text  (Ezra  viii,  10). 

Baniflh  (found  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  only  in  the  forms 
"banished,"  Heb.  ms,  niddack\  2  Sam.  xiv,  18, 14,  mtU 
cast,  as  elsewhere ;  and  ^*  banishment,'*  Heb.  D^H^^p 
madiuchim\  *' causes  of  ban.,"  Lam.  ii,  14,  rathiBr  m- 
audions ;  Chald.  sirSlO  or  ■'d"10,  Aeroahu'  or  tkenM^ 
lit.  a  rooHnff  out,  Ezra  vii,  26). '  This  was  not  a  pun- 
ishment enjoined  by  the  Mosaic  law;  but  after  the 
captivity,  both  exile  and  forfeiture  of  property  were 
introduced  among  the  Jews ;  and  it  also  existed  under 
the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  called  dimiimiio  Qopitit^ 
because  the  person  banished  lost  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen, and  the  city  of  Rome  thereby  lost  a  head.  But 
there  was  another  description  of  exile  termed  ditporta-' 
tiOf  which  was  a  punishment  of  greater  severity.  The 
party  banished  forfeited  his  estate,  and,  being  bound, 
was  put  on  board  ship  and  transported  to  some  island 
specified  by  the  emperor,  there  to  be  confined  in  per- 
petual banishment  (see  Smith's  Diet,  of  Ckut.  Antiq. 
s.  V.  Banishment).  In  this  manner  the  apostle  John 
was  exiled  to  the  little  island  of  Patmos  (Rev.  i,  9). 
See  Exile. 

Bank.  In  Luke  xix,  28,  the  Greek  word  rpdirfZa, 
table,  is  rendered  "  bank"  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  which,  by  a  similar  appropriation,  is  derived  ftom 
the  same  root  as  betu^.  In  Matt  xxi,  12;  Mark  xi, 
15 ;  and  John  ii,  15,  it  is  employed  literally,  and  de- 
notes the  "table"  of  the  money-changer  (q.  v.),  at 
which  he  sat  in  the  market-place,  as  is  still  the  custom 
in  the  East,  and  also  in  the  outer  court  of  the  Temple. 
In  other  passages  it  denotes  an  ordinary  table  for  food. 

The  term  "bank,"  nbbb,  9oklah%  also  occurs  in  2 
Sam.  XX,  15;  2  Kings  adx,  82;  Isa.  xxxvii,  88»  as  the 
name  of  the  mound  raised  against  a  besieged  city ;  it 
is  elsewhere  rendered  "mount"  in  the  same  sense. 
See  Siege. 

The  "  bank"  or  shore  of  a  river  or  sea  is  designated 
by  the  Heb.  term  mj  or  hjna,  ffadak'  or  gidgah',  and 
nelS,  9a^pkah\  a  Upy 

BaxiXL    See  Baxkb. 

Bannai'^a  (T^^waXoQ  v.  r.  BawaioQ,  Vulg.  Am- 
m»),  one  of  the  **  sons  of  Asom"  that  renounced  their 


parently  a  corruption  for  Z  aaad  (q.  t.)  of  llie  geomne 
text  (Ezra  x,  88). 

Banner,  or  Standabd,  or  Exsioar,  or  Sioxal  (q. 
V.  severally).  These  words  axe  pxobaUy  used  iadts- 
criminately  by  the  sacred  writen.  Some  of  the  rsb- 
bins  suppose  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  tiibo-«tandsrd4 
wera  flags  bearing  figures  derived  from  the  compari- 


AndsDt  Bannen— 1, 2,  Egyptian ;  8,  4,  Fenian ;  0^  6,  Roman. 

sons  used  by  Jacob  in  his  final  prophetio  blessing  on 
his  sons.     Thus  they  have  Judah  represented  by  a 
lion,  Dan  by  a  serpent,  Benjamin  by  a  wolf;  etc.  (Gen. 
xlix,  1>28).     Sir  Thomas  Brown,  indeed,  obserres 
(  Vulgar  Errort,  v,  10),  "  The  escutcheons  of  the  tribes, 
as  determined  by  these  ingenious  triflers,  do  not  in  er- 
ery  instance  correspond  with  ^ny  possible  interpreta- 
tion of  Jacob*s  prophecy,  nor  with  the  analogous  propb- 
ecy  of  Moses  when  about  to  die."     However,  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  the  rabbinical  notion  after  slL 
And  as  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  represented  by  a  lion, 
may  not  its  motto  have  been,  "  Who  shall  rouse  him 
up  ?  *'     Thus  the  banner  of  the  royal  tribe  would  be  an 
interesting  prediction  of  the  appearance  and  universsl 
triumph  of  Christ,  who  is  called  "the  lion  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah"  (Hos.  v,  14 ;  Rev.  v,  5).    The  four  follow- 
ing  Hebrew  words  signify  banner,  standard,  ensign* 
flag,  or  signal : 

1.  De'oel  (ijn,  as  being  eoiupiema^'),  Jhg,  h(» 
ner,  or  standard  of  a  larger  kind,  serving  for  three 
tribes  tOj^ther,  one  of  which  pertained  to  each  of  the 
four  generil  divisions.  The  four  standards  of  this 
name  were  large,  and  ornamented  with  colon  in  white, 
purple,  crimson,  and  dark  blue.  The  Jewish  nbbms 
assert  (founding  their  statement  on  Gen.  xUx,  8, 9, 17, 
22,  which  in  this  case  is  very  doubtftd  authority)  that 
the  fint  of  these  standards,  that  of  Judah,  bore  Alum; 
the  second,  or  that  of  Reuben,  bore  a  m^tn;  that  of 
Ephraim,  which  was  the  third,  displayed  the  figure  of 
a  bull:  while  that  of  Dan,  which  was  the  fourth,  ex- 
hibited the  representation  of  cherubim.  The  standards 
were  worked  with  embroidery  (Num.  i,  62 ;  ii,  2, 8, 10, 
18, 25 ;  Sol.  Song  ii,  4 ;  vi,  4, 10).     See  Camp. 

2.  0th  (n^M,  a  tiffn),  an  entigi^  or  Jhg  of  a  smaller 
kind.     It  belonged  to  each  single  tribe,  and  perhaps  to 
the  separate  cUsses  of  families.    Most  likely  it  was 
originally  meraly  a  pole  or  spear,  to  the  end  of  which 
a  bunch  of  leaves  was  fiutened,  or  something  similar. 
Subsequently  it  may  have  been  a  shield  suspended  on 
the  elevated  point  of  such  pole  or  spear,  as  was  some- 
times done  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    The  Tsr^ 
gumists,  however,  believe  that  the  bannan  were  dls* 
tinguished  by  their  colon,  the  color  for  each  tribe  be- 
ing analogous  to  that  of  the  precious  stone  for  that 
tribe  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  high*priest;  and  that 
the  great  standard  (dtyel)  of  each  of  the  four  camps 
combined  the  three  colon  of  the  tribes  which  composed 
it.    They  add  that  the  names  of  the  tribes  appealed  on 
the  standards,  together  with  a  particular  sentence  fnsn 
the  law,  and  were  moreover  charged  with  appropriate 
rapresenUtions,  as  of  the  lion  for  Judah,  et^.    Hoft 
modem  expositon  seem  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  ensigns  wen  flags  distinguished  by  their  ooknt,  ff 


/I    -^M   _,         ^ by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  each  beloogedOf  ■» 

Gentde  wives  after  the  captivity (1  Bsdr.lx, 88);  ajK I  a, 2, 84).    SeeFuio. 
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8.  Kb8  (D),  from  its  loftmem),  a  hftyngmi,  a  ftaHcI- 
artf.  This  standard  was  not,  like  the  others,  borne 
from  place  to  place.  It  appears  from  Nam.  xxi,  8, 9, 
that  it  was  a  long  pole  fixed  in  the  earth ;  a  flag  was 
fastened  to  its  top,  which  was  agitated  by  the  wind, 
and  seen  at  a  great  distance.  In  order  to  render  it 
visible  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  erected  on  lofty  moan- 
tains,  chiefly  on  the  irruption  of  an  enemy,  in  order  to 
point  out  to  the  people  a  place  of  rendezvous.  It  no 
sooner  made  its  appearance  on  such  an  elevated  posi- 
tion  than  the  war-cry  was  uttered,  and  the  trumpets 
were  blown  (Psa.  Ix,  4;  Isa.  v,  26;  zi,  12;  xiii,  2; 
zviii,3;  xxx,17;  xlix,22;  1x11,10;  Jer.iv,6,21;  11, 
12,  27 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  7 ;  in  this  hist  passage  it  is  the 
standard  or  flag  of  a  ship,  not  the  sail).     See  Wab. 

4.  Haskth'  (PKb^,  from  its  eUvatioH\  a  gign^  a  tiff- 
nal  given  by  fire.  Some  writers  ha^'e  supposed  that 
this  signal  was  a  long  pole,  on  the  top  of  which  was  a 
grate  not  unlike  a  chaiing-dish,  made  of  iron  bars,  and 
supplied  with  fire,  the  size,  heit^ht,  and  shape  of  which 
denoted  the  par^  or  company  to  whom  it  belonged 
(Jer.  vi,  1).     See  Beacost. 

There  appear  to  be  several  allusions  in  Scripture 
to  the  banners,  standards,  or  ensigns  of  ancient  na- 
tions ;  a  proper  knowledge  of  them  might  aid  us  in  un- 
derstanding more  clearly  man}*  of  the  sacred  predic- 
tions. In  Daniel,  the  various  national  symbols  or 
standards  are  probably  referred  to  instead  of  the  names 
of  the  nations,  as  the  he-goat  with  one  horn  was  the 
symbol  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Macedonian 
people,  and  the  ram  with  two  horns  Media  and  Persia, 
etc.  (Dan.  viii,  8-9).  See  Mackdon.  The  banners 
and  ensigns  of  the  Roman  army  had  idolatrous,  and, 
therefore,  abominable  images  upon  them,  hence  called 
'Uhe  abomination  (q.  v.)  of  desolation;*'  but  their 
principal  standard  was  an  eagle.  Among  the  evils 
threatened  to  the  Hebrews  in  consequence  of  thehr  dis- 
obedience, Moses  predicted  one  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  fiur, 
frx>m  the  end  of  the  earth,  as  swift  as  the  eagle  fiieth" 
(Deut.  xxxviii,  49 ;  compare  also  Jer.  iv,  18).  In 
MatL  xxlv,  28 ;  Luke  xvU,  87,  the  Jewish  nation,  on 
account  of  its  iniquity,  is  compared  to  a  dead  body,  ex- 
posed in  the  open  field,  and  inviting  the  Roman  army, 
whose  standard  often  bore  the  figure  of  an  eagle,  to 
come  together  and  devour  it.     See  Eagle. 

It  was  customary  to  give  a  defeated  party  a  banner 
as  a  token  of  protection,  and  it  was  regarded  as  the 
surest  pledge  of  fidelity.  God's  lifting  or  setting  up  a 
banner  is  a  most  expressive  figure,  and  imports  his  pe- 
culiar presence,  protection,  and  aid  in  leadiuK  and  di- 
recting his  people  in  the  execution  of  his  righteous  will, 
and  giving  them  comfort  and  peace  in  his  service  (Psa. 
XX,  6 ;  Ix,  4 ;  SoL  Song  ii,  4 ;  see  the  dissert,  on  the 
latter  passage  by  Ldwe,  in  £ichhom*s  Bibl,  ii,  184  sq.). 
See  Staitdard-bbabsb. 

Banns  of  Maibimon r  (hanmim  mqrtiak\  a  phrase 
that  has  been  for  many  ages  used  to  signify  the  public 
announcement  in  church  of  the  intention  of  two  parties 
to  become  united  in  matrimony.  Ignatius,  in  his  Ep. 
to  Poiycarp^  cap.  6,  says  that  it  becomes  those  who 
marry  to  do  so  with  the  consent  or  direction  of  the 
bishop.  And  Tertullian  (ad  Uxorem^  lib.  ii,  cap.  2  and 
9 ;  ZV  Pudieiiia,  cap.  4)  implies  that  the  Church,  in  the 
primitive  ages,  was  forewarned  of  marriages.  The  earli- 
est existing  canonical  enactment  on  the  subject  in  the 
English  Church  is  that  in  the  11th  canon  of  the  synod  of 
Westminster,  A.D.  1200,  which  enacts  that  **no  mar- 
riage shall  be  contracted  without  banns  thrice  published 
in  the  church."  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  prac- 
tice was  introduced  into  France  as  early  as  tho  ninth 
century ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Odo^  bishop  of  Pkris,  or- 
dered it  in  1176.  The  council  of  Lateran,  in  121ft,  pre- 
scribed it  to  the  whole  Latin  Church;  and  the  62d 
canon  of  the  synod  of  London,  1608-4,  forbids  the  cel- 
ebration of  marriage  "  except  the  banns  of  matrimony 


have  been  first  published  three  several  Sundays  or 
holy-dajTs  in  the  time  of  divine  service  in  the  parish 
churchc»  or  chapels  where  the  parties  dweU,"  on  pain 
of  suspension  for  three  year?.  Marriage  without  the 
publication  of  banns  b  valid  in  England,  but  the  par- 
ties so  married  offend  against  the  spirit  of  tho  laws* 
The  principal  motives  which  led  to  the  order  for  the 
publication  of  banns  were  to  prevent  clandestine  mar- 
riages, and  to  discover  whether  or  no  tho  parties  have 
any  lawftil  hinderance.  The  Church  of  England  enacts 
that  the  banns  shall  be  published  in  church  immedi- 
ately before  the  sentences  for  the  offertory.  If  the- 
parties  dwell  in  different  parishes,  then  banns  must  be 
published  in  both.  In  the  Roman  Church  tho  banns 
are  ordered  to  bq  published  at  the  parochial  mass,  at 
sermon-time,  upon  some  three  Sundays  or  festivals  of 
observance.  With  regard  to  dispensations  of  banns, 
the  council  of  Lateran  speaks  of  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Tho  council  of  T^nt  (De  Reform,  sess.  xxiv,  cap.  1) 
permits  them  in  certain  oases.  Such  dispensations 
have  been  granted  by  bishops  in  England  ever  since 
Arehbishop  Meopham'a  time  at  leasts  who  died  in  1888, 
which  power  of  dispensing  was  continued  to  them  by 
the  statute  law,  viz.  the  Act  xxv  Hen.  VIII,  cap.  21, 
by  which  all  bishops  are  allowed  to  dispense  as  they 
were  wont  to  do.  Before  publishing  the  banns  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  curate  anciently  to  affiance  the  two 
persons  to  be  married  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trin- 
ity ;  and  the  banns  were  sometimes  published  at  ves- 
pers, as  well  as  during  the  time  of  mass.  See  Bing- 
ham, Or,  EceL  lib.  xxii,  cap.  ii,  §  2;  Martene,  JMAni, 
BU.  lib.  ii,  cap.  ix,  art.  v,  p.  186,  IBS ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Ban'nns  (Bawovc),  one  of  the  **sons  of  Maani'* 
who  renounced  his  Geutile  wife  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  ix,  84) ;  apparently  either  the  Bakx 
or  BiNNVi  (q.  v.)  of  the  true  text  (Ezra  x,  88). 

Banquet  (nnt^ia,  m$kteh\  t^fiatt ;  and  so  render- 
ed except  on  the  formal  occasions  in  Esther  v,  vi,  vii ; 
in  1  Pet.  iv,  8,  ir6roc»  f^m  the  drinkinp  prevalent 
among  the  heathen  on  such  occasions).  The  enter- 
tainments spoken  of  in  Scripture,  however  large  and 
sumptuous,  were  all  provided  at  the  expense  of  one  in- 
dividual ;  the  tpavo^fpic^f  of  the  Greeks,  to  which 
every  guest  present  contributed  his  proportion,  being 
apparently  unknown  to  the  Jews,  or  at  least  practised 
only  by  the  humbler  classes,  as  some  suppose  that  an 
instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  feast  given  to  our  Lord, 
shortly  before  Jiis  Passion,  by  his  friends  in  Bethany 
(Matt,  xxvi,  2;  Mark  xiv,  1 ;  comp.  with  John  xii,  2). 
Festive  meetings  of  this  kind  were  held  only  toward 
the  close  of  the  day,  as  it  was  not  till  business  was 
over  that  the  Jews  freely  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  table ;  and  although,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  these 
meals  were,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  called  mppert, 
they  corresponded  exactly  to  the  dinners  of  modem 
times,  the  hour  fixed  for  them  varying  fVom  five  to  six 
o'clock  P.M.,  or  sometimes  later.     See  Mbal; 

On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  company  were  invited 
a  considenble  time  previous;  and  on  the  day  and  at 
the  hour  appointed,  an  express  by  one  or  more  ser- 
vants, according  to  the  number  and  distance  of  the  ex- 
pected guests,  was  dispatched  to  announce  that  the 
preparations  were  completed,  and  that  their  presence 
was  looked  for  immediately  (Matt,  xxii,  8 ;  Luke  xiv, 
17).  (Grotius,  in  loe. ;  also  Morier*s  Journey ^  p.  78.) 
This  custom  obtains  in  the  East  at  the  present  day ; 
end  the  second  invitation,  which  is  always  verbal,  is 
delivered  by  the  messenger  in  his  master's  name,  and 
frequently  in  the  veiy  lisinguage  of  Scripture  (Matt, 
xxii,  4).  It  is  observable,  however,  that  this  after- 
summons  is  sent  to  none  but  such  as>  have  been  al- 
ready invited,  and  have  declared  their  acceptance ; 
and  as,  in  these  circumstances,  people  are  bound  by 
every  feeling  of  honor  and  propriety  to  postpone  all 
other  engagements  to  the  doty  of  waiting  upon  their 
entertainer,  it  is  manifest  that*  the  vehement  resent- 
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maat  oTths  ^cnndm  in  tha  panble  nf  the  gnat  auppar 
(Luke  xW,  16  *q.)i  when  each  of  thn  ^aato  is  ducribed 
M  offering  to  the  bearer  o[  the  expreea  some  frivolona 
Apology  for  abeence,  wma,  so  for  fn>ia  being  hanh  end 
unreaeoonble,  as  infideU  have  charactsriud  it,  fully  | 
wuTBntiid  and  most  natnnl  aeeotding  to  the  mennen 
of  the  Bge  and  countrj.  By  accepting  his  invitation 
tbey  had  given  a  pledge  of  their  pre«eiice,  the  vloU- 
tion  of  wbicb  on  inch  trivial  gioands,  and  eipedally 
after  the  liberal  preparatioos  nude  for  their  entertain- 
moDt,  could  ba  viewed  In  no  other  light  tbaa  as  ■  gross 
and  deliberate  ininlt. 

At  the  small  entrance-door  a  servant  was  stationed 
to  receive  tha  tablets  or  cards  of  tboae  who  irere  ex- 
pected; and  as  coriosltj  nmallj  collected  a  crowd  of 
tioublaume  spectators,  anxious  to  press  fonrard  into 
the  scene  of  gayety,  the  gate  was  opened  only  so  far  as 
was  necesaarj  tor  the  admission  of  a  single  person  sta 
tinM,  who,  on  preaenting  his  invitation-ticket,  was  con- 
dacted  through  a  long  and  narrow  passage  Into  the  ra. 
ceiving-room ;  and  then,  after  the  whole  company  was 
assembled,  tha  master  of  the  honae  shnt  the  door  with 
his  own  hands — %  signal  to  the  servant  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  prevailed  on  neither  by  noise  nor  by  impor- 
toalties,  bowevsr  lend  and  long-continued,  to  admit 
the  by-atanders.  To  this  custom  there  is  a  minlttet 
nfttreace  in  Luke  xiil,  U,  and  Matt  xxv.  ID  (see 
Horier's  Joarntf,  p.  143). 

Ona  of  the  first  marks  of  eourtasjr  shown  to  the 
gnests,  after  saluting  the  boat,  was  tha  ref^hment 
of  water  and  fragrant  idl  or  perfumes ;  snd  hence  we 
And  our  Lord  complaining  of  Simon's  omission  of  th see 
CDStoinirycirilities(Lakavii,41;  aee  also  Hark  vli,  4). 
SeaANOiNTiiia.  But  a  for  higher,  though  necessarily 
less  frequent  attention  paid  to  their  friends  by  the 
great  was  the  custom  of  tamisblng  each  of  the  com- 
pany with  a  magoiflcent  habit  of  a  light  and  showy 
ooldr,  and  richly  embroidered,  to  be  worn  during  the 
fiwtivl^(Ecclea.ix,8;  BaT.lil,4,G).    The  koae  and 
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Sowing  style  of  this  gorgeous  mantle  made  It  eqaillj 
aoitable  for  all;  and  it  Is  almost  biciedible  what  a 
variety  of  sucb  somptnous  garments  the  wardrobea  of 
some  great  men  conld  snppiy  to  equip  a  DumeroM 
part}'-  In  a  large  company,  even  of  respectable  pcr^ 
sons,  some  mi^ht  appeur  in  a  plaioer  and  humbler 
garb  than  accorded  with  the  taata  of  the  vDlu[Aiioas 
genlrj-  of  our  Lord's  time,  and  whera  this  arose  from 
necessity  or  limited  means,  it  would  have  been  hanh 
and  enreusonabie  in  the  extreme  to  attach  blame,  or  to 
commund  hia  Instant  and  Ignomiaioua  expulsion  Troin 
tha  banqnet-room.  Bat  where  a  well-appointed  and 
sumptuous  wardrobe  was  opened  for  the  ese  of  every 
eneet,  to  refuse  the  gay  and  splendid  coatumo  which 
ths  munificence  of  tha  host  provided,  and  to  pernat  in 
appearing  in  one's  own  habiliments,  Implied  a  cco- 
tempt  both  for  the  master  of  the  homie  and  bis  e&tar- 
tainment,  which  could  not  fail  to  provoke  resentment; 
and  our  Lord  therefore  spoke  in  accordaoce  with  a 
well-known  custom  of  hia  country  when,  m  the  para- 
ble of  the  marriage  of  tha  king's  eon,  he  describea  the 
stem  displeasure  of  the  king  on  discovering  one  of  the 
guests  without  a  wadding  garment,  and  hia  inatant 
command  to  thrust  him  out  (Hatt.  xzil,  11). 

At  private  banquets  the  master  of  the  honsa  of 
course  presided,  and  did  the  honors  of  the  occorion ; 
but  In  large  and  mixed  compaDies  it  «aa  anciently 
cuBtoraai;  to  elect  a  governor  of  the  Ibast  (John  ii,  8 ; 
see  also  EcduB.  xxxii,  1},  who  shoald  not  merely  pel. 
form  the  office  of  chairman,  op^iTpitXivoi,  in  preserr- 
ing  order  and  decoram,  but  take  upon  himself  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  festivities.  As  this  office  was 
considarod  a  post  of  great  reaponsibiiity  and  delicacy, 
OS  well  as  honor,  the  choice,  which  among  the  Greeks 
and  Itomana  was  left  to  the  decision  of  dice,  waa  more 
wisely  made  by  tba  Jaws  to  fall  upon  bim  who  was 
known  to  be  possessed  of  tbe  raqusite  qnalitka — a 
ready  wit  and  convivial  turn,  and  at  the  same  time 
flnnness  of  character  and  bablls  of  te  ~ 


Fig.  I,  A  maid- 
I»ther:t,A 


Andant  (Egyptian  Ftrtj  ofOunU, 

iklnE. 


which  be  Is  going  to  tie  round  the 
b  a  naiUn,  I,  for  wiping  tbe  mnth 
oUier  btrdi,  m;  figs,  >,  E;  grape)  hi 
■law  botUaa  rf  wine,  (,  p^ 
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10  nthm  WhM,  Otntmsnt,  and  Oailandi  are  bmight. 
geoUemaa  uvl  ladr,  9.  S,  retted  on  i4it]n  with  cndilooF,  pntaMy  of 
i  a  Rurland ;  B,  Prwnla  a  lotiu-Bower,  and  tl,  a  uecUam  or  garland. 
,  t";  11,  AftmaleatUsdantorreriivwbwtoaidwit;  In  her  Ml  bead 

nn,f>,-  and  elh-r  llilngi  p*|iir*.l  fm  ihef  Mt;  nud  tMBSsUi  tbemalB 
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ABCHTTRicLiirnB.  The  gnests  wen  BorapDlonsIy  ar- 
nnged  either  by  the  host  or  governor,  who,  in  the  case 
of  a  family,  placed  them  according  to  seniority  (Gen. 
xlii,  88),  and  in  the  case  of  others,  assigned  the  most 
honorable  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix,  22)  a  place  near  his  own 
person ;  or  it  was  done  by  the  party  themselves,  on 
their  successive  arrivals,  and  after  surveying  the  com- 
pany, taking  up  the  position  which  appeared  fittest 
for  each.  It  might  be  expected  that  among  the  Ori- 
entals, by  whom  the  laws  of  etiquette  in  these  matters 
are  strictly  observec^f  many  absurd  and  ludicrous  con^ 
tests  for  precedence  must  take  place,  trom  the  arro- 
gance of  some  and  the  determined  perseverance  of 
others  to  wedge  themselves  into  the  seat  they  deem 
themselves  entitled  to.  Accordingly,  Morier  informs 
ns  "  that  it  is  easy  to  observe,  by  the  countenances  of 
those  present,  when  any  one  has  taken  a  higher  place 
thAn  he  ought.*'  **  On  one  occasion,"  he  adds,  '*  when 
an  assembly  was  nearl}*  full,  the  Governor  of  Kashan, 
a  man  of  humble  mien,  came  in,  and  had  seated  him- 
self at  the  lowest  place,  when  ^e  host,  after  having 
testified  his  particular  attentions  to  him  by  numerous 
expressions  of  welcome,  pointed  with  his  hand  to  an 
upper  seat,  which  he  desired  him  to  take"  (^Second 
Joune^y.  As  a  counterpart  to  this,  Dr.  Clarke  states 
that  *'  at  a  wedding  feast  he  attended  in  the  house  of  a 
rich  merchant  at  St.  Jean  d' Acre,  two  persons  who  had 
seated  themselves  at  the  top  were  noticed  by  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  and  obliged  to  move  lower  down" 
(see  also  Joseph.  Ani,  xv,  24.)  The  knowledge  of  these 
peculiarities  serves  to  illustrate  several  passages  of 
Scripture  (Prov.  xxv,  6,  7 ;  Matt,  xxiii,  6 ;  and  espe- 
cially Luke  xiv,  7,  where  we  find  Jesus  making  the 
unseemly  ambition  of  the  Pharisees  the  subject  of  se- 
vere and  merited  animadversion). 

In  ancient  Eg}7>t,  as  in  Persia,  the  tables  were 
ranged  along  the  sides  of  the  room,  and  the  guests 
were  placed  with  their  fUces  toward  the  walls.  Per- 
sons of  high  ofilcial  station  were  honored  with  a  table 
apirt  for  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  room;  and  in 
these  particulars  we  trace  an  exact  correspondence 
to  the  arrangements  of  Joseph's  entertainment  to  his 
brethren.  According  to  Lightfoot  (Exercit,  on  John 
•  xiii,  2dX  the  tables  of  the  Jews  were  either  wholly  un- 
covered, or  two  thirds  were  spread  with  a  cloth,  while 
the  remaining  third  was  left  bare  for  the  dishes  and 
vegetables.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord  the  prevailing 
form  was  the  triclinium,  the  mode  of  reclining  at  which 
Is  described  elsewhere.  See  Accubation.  This  ef- 
feminate practice  was  not  introduced  until  near  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  for  among  all  its 
writers  prior  to  the  age  of  Amos,  3D^,  (o  «i7,  is  the  word 
invariably  used  to  describe  the  posture  at  table  (1  Sam. 
xvi,  margin,  and  Psa.  cxxviii,  8,  implying  that  the  an- 
cient Israelites  sat  round  a  low  table,  cross-legged,  like 
the  Orientals  of  the  present  day),  whereas  dvacXiVw, 
signifying  a  recumbent  posture,  is  the  word  employed 
in  the  Gospels.  And  whenever  the  word  "  sit'*  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament,  it  ought  to  be  translated  **  lie," 
or  recftne,  according  to  the  universal  practice  of  that  age. 

The  convenience  of  spoons,  knives,  and  forks  being 
unknownin  the  East,  or,  where  known,  being  a  modem 
innovation,  the  hand  is  the  only  instrument  used  in 
conveying  food  to  the  mouth ;  and  the  common  practice, 
thehr  food  Ijeing  chiefly  prepared  in  a  liquid  form,  is  to 
dip  their  thin,  wafer-like  bread  in  the  dish,  and,  folding 
it  between  their  thumb  and  two  fingers,  enclose  a  por- 
tion of  the  content^.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  sev- 
eral hands  plunged  into  one  dish  at  the  same  time. 
But  where  the  party  is  numerous,  the  two  persons  near 
or  opposite  are  commonly  joined  in  one  dish ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  the  last  Passover,  Judas,  being  close  to 
bis  master,  was  pointed  out  as  the  traitor  by  being  de- 
signated as  the  person  *' dipping  his  hand  with  Jesus 
in  the  dish."  The  Apostle  John,  whose  advantageous 
situation  enabled  him  to  hear  the  minutest  parts  of  the 
oonversation,  has  recorded  the  fact  of  our  Lord,  in  re- 


ply to  the  question,  "Who  is  it?"  answering  it  -by 
**  giving  a  sop  to  Judas  when  he  had  dipped"  (John 
xiii,  27.)  It  is  not  the  least  among  the  peculiarities  of 
Oriental  manners  that  a  host  often  dips  his  hand  into 
a  dish,  and,  lifting  a  handful  of  what  he  considers  a 
dainty,  offers  the  jj/ufiiov  or  sop  to  one  of  his  friends, 
and  to  decline  it  would  be  a  violation  of  propriety  and 
good  manners  (see  Jowett*s  CkrUHan  Researches),  In 
earlier  ages,  a  double  or  a  more  liberal  portion,  or  a 
choice  piece  of  cookery,  was  the  form  in  which  a  land- 
lord showed  his  respect  for  the  individual  ha  delisted 
to  honor  (Gen.  xliii,  84 ;  1  Sam.  i,  4 ;  ix,  23 ;  Prov.  xxxi, 
15 ;  see  Voller's  Grtc,  AtU,  ii,  887 ;  Forbes,  Orient.  Mem. 
iii,187.) 

While  the  guests  reclined  in  the  manner  described 
above,  their  feet,  of  course,  being  stretched  out  behind, 
were  the  most  accessible  parts  of  their  person,  and  ac- 
<K>rding1y  the  woman  witii  the  alabaster  box  ot  oint- 
ment could  pay  her  grateful  and  reverential  attentions 
to  Jesus  witiwut  disturbing  him  in  the  business  of  tho 
table.  Nor  can  the  presence  of  this  woman,  uninvited 
and  unknown  even  as  she  was  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  appear  at  all  an  incredible  or  strange  circum- 
stance, when  we  consider  that  entertainments  are  often 
given  in  gardens,  or  in  the  outer  courts,  where  strangers 
are  Areely  admitted,  and  that  Simon's  table  was  in  all 
likelihood  accessible  to  tho  same  promiscuous  vuitors 
as  ara  found  hovering  about  at  the  banquets  and  en- 
tering into  the  houses  of  the  most  respectable  Orientals 
of  the  present  day  (Forbes,  Orient.  Mem.').  In  tho 
course  of  the  entertainment  servants  are  frequently 
employed  in  sprinkling  the  head  and  person  of  the 
guests  with  odoriferous  perfUmes,  which,  probably  to 
counteract  the  scent  of  too  copious  perspiration,  they 
use  in  great  profiision,  and  the  fragrance  of  which, 
though  generally  too  strong  for  Europeans,  is  deemed 
an  agreeable  reflneshment  (see  Psa.  xlv,  8 ;  xxiii,  5 ; 
cxxxiii,  2). 

The  various  items  of  which  on  Oriental  entertain- 
ment consists,  bread,  flesh,  fish,  fowls,  melted  butter, 
honey,  and  fruits,  are  in  many  places  set  on  the  table 
at  once,  in  defiance  of  all  txtfte.  They  are  brought  in 
upon  trays — one,  containing  several  dishes,  being  as- 
signed to  a  group  of  two,  or  at  most  three  penons,  and 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  dishes  being  regulated 
according  to  the  rank  and  consideration  of  tho  party 
seated  before  it.  In  ordinary  cases  four  or  five  dishes 
constitute  the  portion  allotted  to  a  guest ;  but  if  he  he 
a  person  of  consequence,  or  one  to  whom  the  host  is 
desirous  of  showing  more  than  ordinary  marks  of  at- 
tention, other  viands  are  successively  brought  in,  un- 
til, if  every  vacant  comer  of  the  tray  is  occupied,  the 
bowls  are  piled  one  above  another.  The  object  of  this 
rude  but  liberal  hospitality  is,  not  that  the  individual 
thus  honored  is  expected  to  surfeit  himself  by  an  ex- 
cess of  indulgence  in  order  to  testify  his  sense  of  the 
entertainer's  kindness,  but  that  he  may  enjoy  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  palate  with  greater  variety ; 
and  hence  we  read  of  Joseph's  displaying  his  partiality 
for  Benjamin  by  making  his  **  mess  five  times  so  much 
as  any  of  theire"  (Gen.  xliii,  84).  The  shoulder  of  a 
lamb,  roasted,  and  plentifully  besmeared  with  butter 
and  milk,  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  still  (Buck- 
ingham's TYaveUf  ii,  186),  as  it  was  also  in  the  days  of 
Samuel.  But  according  to  the  favorite  cookery  of  the 
Orientals,  their  animal  food  is  for  the  most  part  cut 
into  snudl  pieces,  stewed,  or  prepared  in  a  liquid  state, 
such  as  seems  to  have  been  the  '*  broth"  presented  by 
Gideon  to  the  angel  (Judg.  vi,  19).  The  made-up 
dishes  are  "  savory  meat,"  being  highly  seasoned,  and 
bring  to  remembrance  the  marrow  and  fatness  which 
were  esteemed  as  the  most  choice  morsels  in  ancient 
times.  As  to  drink,  when  particular  attention  was  in- 
tended to  be  shown  to  a  guest,  his  cup  was  filled  with 
wine  till  it  ran  over  (Psa.  xxiii,  5),  and  it  is  said  that 
the  ancient  Persians  began  their  feasts  with  wine^ 
whence  it  was  called  **a  banquet  of  wine"  (Esther 
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Knd.     The  flntlfaiKi   tf 


idencc  (1  Sam.  ix,  18 ;  2 
Sam.  Ti,  19;  Exod.  xxii, 
!9,  SO;  Lev.  xis,  6,  G; 
Deol.  xu,  17,  M,  SI;  XT, 
IS  22).  From  thu  ucri- 
flcUl  tsnqOFt  pnibaUy 
tpnng  tba  Adapa  ;  u 
Ibe  Lord  t  Suppnr.  witli 
hich  It  for  ■  while  c«*- 
lM«d  Tu  deritTEd  from 
tbe  pBMOver.  Beaidea  Te- 
at AHfTlan^ueiMdi^U^Tl^ur  ~  Ugions  oelebntioiu,  such 
crenta  aa  the  weaning  a 

T,  6).  S«a  Rinek,  Dt  appamin  tamivti  rfgit  Pern,  j  ton  and  heir,  a  marriage,  ttte  aepantion  or  reantoti  of 
nrm  (Ragiom.  IT&S) ;  Kflhler,  Ohtavatt.  (Llpa.  1763),  i  fHends,  and  aheep^heartnp,  irere  caitomarilj  attended 
p.  liq.  I>y  a  banquet  or  reT«l  (Gen.  xxi,  8;  xzis,  22;  xixi, 

Tbe  hands,  Ibr  occaaionally  both  wore  required,  bo-  |  27,  61 ;  1  Sam.  xxv,  2,  S6 ;  2  Sam.  xiii,  28).  At  a 
ameared  wltb  givaae  during  thepraoau  of  eatin)!,  were  i  tnneni,  abo,  reft'eahment  waa  taken  in  common  Lj 
ancientlj  cleaned  bj  mblnng  them  with  the  aoft  part  I  the  nioumet*,  and  tbU  might  tend  to  become  a  acciie 
of  the  bread,  the  cmmba  of  which,  being  allowed  to  of  indnlgence,  but  ordinarily  abatemloumen  aeema  on 
fall,  became  the  portion  of  doga  (Matt,  xv,  S7 1  Luke  sncb  occaalona  to  have  been  the  role.  The  case  of 
zvl,  SI).  But  the  moet  common  way  now  at  tbe  con-  |  Arcfaelaua  la  not  conclnaive,  bat  hia  Inclinatlan  toward 
cltuion  of  a  feaat  is  Ibr  ■  aervant  to  go  round  to  each  alien  naagea  waa  donbtleea  ahared  by  the  Uerodisn- 
gaett  with  water  to  wash,  a  aerrlce  which  is  parfinmed  iiing  Jews  (Jer.xri,  6-7 ;  Eiak.xziT,17  ;  Hoa.ix,4i 
by  tbe  menial  ponring  a  itream  over  Ibdr  bands,  Eccl.  vii,  2;  Jowphna,  War,  ii,  1).  Bfrthday-ban- 
which,is  receired  into  a  strainer  at  the  bottom  of  the  qoets  ate  onlj  mentioned  in  the  caaea  of  Phanoh  asd 
huia.  This  hnmhle  office  Ellsba  performed  to  hia  Herod  (Gen.  xl,  20;  Hatt.  zIt,  S).  A  lading  to|ac 
master  (2  Kings  iii,  11).      See  EwiR.  of  prophetic  rabuke  is  the  abnse  of  fisstirals  to  an  occa- 

People  of  rank  and  opulence  in  the  East  frequently  slon  of  drunken  revelry,  and  the  growth  of  fashion  in 
Ktre  public  entertainments  to  the  poor.  The  rich  man  favor  of  dtinking-partia.  Such  was  the  hiritatkiti 
inthepaTable,whosegueBtsdlBappointedhhD. dispatch-  lypicailj-  given  by  Jeremiah  to  the  Bechabilea  (Jer. 
ed  his  servants  on  the  instant  to  invito  those  that  iixv,  6).  Tbe  usual  tbne  of  the  banquet  was  tbe 
might  be  found  Bitting  by  tbe  hedges  and  the  high-  evening, andtobejiinaarlywasanurk of excets(Isa.T, 
ways— a  measure  which,  in  the  circuniatances,  was  ab-  11 ;  Eccl.  x,  IS).  The  slaDghterlngof  the  cattle,  wbkh 
BOlotely  necessary,  aa  the  hei-t  of  the  climate  would  was  the  pteliminaiy  of  a  banquet,  occupied  the  earlier 
spoil  the  meats  long  before  they  could  be  coniDSKd  by  partof  the  same  day  (Prov.  ix,2:  Isa.  xxii,I8;  Hitt. 
the  members  of  his  own  hDueehold.  But  many  of  the  xxU,  i).  The  meet  essential  materials  of  the  banqaet- 
great,  from  benBTOlenceoroslantatiou,atu  in  the  habit  iog-room,  next  to  the  viands  and  wine,  which  last  was 
of  proclaiming  set  days  for  giving  feaste  to  the  poor ;  often  drugged  with  tplces  (Pror.  is,  2 ;  Cant.  Tili,  9), 
and  (hen,  at  the  time  appointed,  may  be  seen  crowds  i  were  garlands  or  loose  dowers,  exhibitions  of  muaic, 
cf  'he  blind,  tbe  halt,  and  the  maimed  bending  their  i  singers,  and  dancers,  riddles,  Jesting  a: 

lo  the  scene  of  entertainment.     This  species  of    lira,  xxviii.  1 ;  Wisd.  il,fi;  2  8am.xix,8fi;  Isa.x: 


charity  claims  a  venerable  antiquity.  Our  Lord  rec- 
ommended his  wealthy  bearers  to  practice  it  rather 
than  spend  their  fortunes,  aa  they  did,  on  luxurious 
living  (Luke  ilv,  12) ;  and  as  such  invitations  lo  the 
poor  are  of  neceaeily  given  by  pabUc  proclamation, 
and  female  messengers  are  employed  to  pobtish  them 
(Hasselqoist  saw  ten  or  twelve  thus  peiumbuUting  a 
'  lan  in  Egypt),  It  is  probably  to  the  same  venerabli 


practice  that  Solomon  alludes  in  Prov.  ix,  3. — Kit-   princely  bsnqui 
lo,  s.  V.     See  Feast.  ed  prrparslion. 

.^mongthe  Ilehrcwabanqueta  were  not  only  a  means    of  the  O.  T.  p 
of  social  enjoympnt,  but  were  a  part  of  the  oiiscrranco    guejla.     In  Jo    . 
of  religions  festivity.     At  the  three  solemn  festivals,  '  aration  prevailed, 


■,  12)  Jodg.  liv,  12;  Neb.  viii,  10;  EccL  x,  19j 
Hatt.  xxii,  11 1  Amot  vi,  G,  6;  Luke  xv,  !G).  Seven 
days  was  a  not  uncommon  duntion  of  a  festival,  espe- 
cially fbr  a  wedding,  bat  sometimes  fourteen  (Toh. 
viii,  IB;  Gen.  xxix,  27;  Judg.  xiv,  IS);  bnt  if  tbe 
bride  were  a  widow,  three  days  formed  ttie  limit  (Baz- 
torf,  lie  C'.wlr.  Jlibr.).  The  reminder  sent  to  tbo 
(Luke  xiv,  17)  was  prolably  only   uiasl  in 


brge  scale,  involving 
There  reems  no  donbt  that  the  Jews 
M)d  used  B  common  ULIo  for  all  the 

for  supposing 


when  all  the  males  appeared  before  tbe  Lord,  the  i  a  separate  table  for  each,  as  la  distinctly  assorted  ii 
family  also  had  its  domestic  Teast,  as  appears  IVom  the  |  tbe  Talmud  (Tofp/uH  Btrach.  c.  vi)  to  have  been 
place  and  the  share  in  it  to  which  "the  widow,  the  usual.  Tbo  Utter  custom  certainly  was  in  use  among 
falberlsst,  and  the  stranger"  were  legally  entitled  tbe  ancient  Greeks  and  Oermana  (Ham.  Od.  xxiii, 
(Deot.  xvi,  11).  Probably,  when  the  distance  allowed  I  x:iii,  74;  Tac.  Germ.  22),  and  perhapa  among  the 
and  no  inconvenience  hindered,  bolfa  males  and  fe-  Eg^'ptlans  (Wilkinson,  11,  SOS,  engravings).  But  the 
males  went  up  (e.  g.  to  Sbilob;  1  Sam.  i,  9)  together  common  phrase  to  "fit  at  tabic,"  or  "eat  at  any  one'a 
lo  hold  tbe  futival.  These  domestic  festivities  were  table,"  shows  the  originality  of  tlic  opposite  osaee. 
doDbtless  to  a  great  extent  retained,  al^r  laxity  had  Tbe  separation  of  the  woman's  banquet  was  not  a  Jew- 
set  in  as  regards  the  special  observance  by  the  male  iiib  cuEtom  (Eslh.  i,  0).  Portions  or  messes  were  sent 
sex  (Neh.  viii,  17).  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and  ex-  from  the  entertainer  to  each  guest  at  table,  and  a 
Iraordinarv,  ai  among  heathen  nations  (Kxod.  ixxiv,  tpecial  part  was  sometimes  reserved  for  a  late  comer 
Ifi;  Judg.  xvi,  2.S1,  inclnded  a  banquet,  and  Ell's  sons  (1  Sam.  1,5;  Gen.  xliii,34;  1  Sam.  ix,  S3,  24).  Pot- 
made  this  latter  the  prominent  part.  The  two,  thus  tions  were  similarly  sent  to  poorer  IHenda  direct  fhna 
Dniled,  marked  strongly  both  domestic  and  civil  life.  I  the  banqnel-table  (Keh.  viii,  10;  Estb.  ix,  ]£),  29). 
It  may  even  be  said  that  some  pacriAcial  recognition,  Tbe  kiss  on  receiving  a  guest  was  a  point  of  friendly 
if  only  in  pouring  the  blood  solsmnly  forth  as  before  courtesy  (Luke  vii,  i'j).  It  waa  strictly  enjoined  bj 
God,  alwaya  attended  tbe  r'-"gl''"  of  as  aninal  te  I  tba  labhin*  to  wash  both  before  and  alter  eating,  whkl| 
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they  caUed  the  **flnt  water**  and  the  "last  watet" 
(D'^3Tt5«'n  D^^andennnx  D^-O);  bat  washing  the 
feet  seems  to  have  been  limited  to.tbe  case  of  a  guest 
who  was  also  a  traveller.     See  Ablution. 

In  religions  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rab- 
binical regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and  fonr 
short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced  over  it. 
At  the  Passover  four  such  cups  were  mixed,  blessed, 
and  passed  round  by  the  master  of  the  feast  (apxtrpi- 
icXivoc).  It  is  probable  that  the  character  of  this 
official  varied  with  that  of  the  entertainment ;  if  it 
were  a  religious  one,  his  office  would  be  quasi-priestly ; 
if  a  revel,  he  would  be  the  mere  symposiarch  (trvfivo- 
viapxns)  or  arbUer  bibendi.  (See  Smithes  I)ict,  of 
Claa$,  Ani,  s.  v.  Symposium ;  Comissatio.) — Smith,  s. 
V.    See  Entebtainment  ;  Eatino  ;  Hospitality,  etc. 

Ban'uas  (Bawoc,  Vnlg.  Bcmw),  a  name  of  a  Le< 
vtte  occurring  in  the  lists  of  those  who  returned  from 
captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  20);  this,  with  the  following 
name,  answen  to  Hodaviah  (q.  v.)  or  Hodevah  in 
the  parallel  lists  of  Esra  (ii,  40)  and  Nehemiah  (vii,  48). 

Baphomet  (Ba^i)  M^noic,  haptwn  of  Metis^  or 
of  fire,  the  Gnostic  baptism),  is  the  name  given  to  cer- 
tain symbolic  figures,  half  male  and  half  female,  carv- 
ed in  stone,  etc.,  which  are  said  by  some  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  insignia  of  the  Kni^^t  Templars.  Speci- 
mens of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of  an- 
tiquities of  Weimar  and  Vienna.  These  figures  have 
generally  two  heads  or  &ces,  one  of  which  is  bearded ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  serpents,  and  bear  various  in- 
scriptions and  representations  of  the  sun,  moon,  trun- 
cated crosses  (otherwise  called  Egyptian  key  of  lifie 
and  death),  ete.  Some  have  considered  them  as  im- 
ages of  the  devil,  others  as  representing  Mete  (Wis- 
dom), the  Gnostic  divinity,  and  others,  seeing  in  them 
busts  of  Mohammed,  considered  them  as  proofn  of  the 
apostasy  of  the  Templars.  It  seems  more  protiable, 
however,  that  they  were  merely  some  alchemico-theo- 
sophical  symbols.  See  Joseph  von  Hammer,  Fund- 
gruben  d,  Orienta  (6  vols.) ;  Yon  Nell,  Baphometiscke 
Acttnttucke,  etc.  (Vienna,  1819);  Same,  Enay  on  a 
CoamUogical  Interpretation  of  As  Pheaueian  Wor^p 
of  the  Cabiri,  eto. 

Baptism,  a  rite  of  purification  or  initiation,  in 
which  water  is  used ;  one  of  the  sacramento  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  word  bt^tigm  is  simply 
an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Greek  (inirrnrfwc,  a  verbal 
noun  from  fiairriKt  (likewise  Anglicized  *' baptize"), 
and  this,  again,  is  a  derivative  from  fidimaf  the  pre- 
dominant signifieation  of  which  latter  is  to  wkeim  or 
"dye,"  Lat.  iif^.  Not  being  a  verb  implying  mo- 
tion, (iairriZuf  is  property  followed  in  Greek  by  the 
preposition  ^v,  denoting  the  m$am  or  method  (with  the 
'Mnstrumentel  dative"),  which  has  unfortunately,  in 
•the  Auth.  Engl.  Vers.,  often  been  rendered  by  the  am- 
biguous particle  "in,"  whereas  it  really  (in  this  con- 
nection) signifies  only  wiik  or  iy,  or  at  most  merely 
designates  the  locality  where  the  act  is  performed. 
The  derivative  verb  and  noon  are  sometimes  used 
with  reference  to  ordinary  lostration,  and  occasionally 
with  respect  to  merely  secular  acto ;  also  in  a  figura- 
tive sense.  In  certain  cases  it  is  followed  by  the  prep- 
08itk>n  *»c»  with  the  meaning  "  to,"  "  for,"  or  **  unto," 
as  pointing  out  the  det^  of  the  act,  especUlly  in 
phrases  (comp.  mortvEiv  lig)  expressive  of  the  cove- 
nant or  relation  of  which  this  rite  was  the  seal.  (In 
Mark  i,  D,  the  tic  depends  upon  >}X^f  v  preceding ;  and 
in  Mark  xiv,  20,  there  is  a  eonttrucHo  pnrffnatu  bv 
which  some  other  verb  of  motion  is  to  be  supplied  be- 
fore the  prepoeition.)  On  these  and  other  applications 
of  the  Greek  word,  see  Bobinson*s  L«r.  of  (he  N,  T, 
s,  V. ;  where,  however  (as  in  some  other  Lexicons),  the 
statement  that  the  primary  force  of  the  verb  is  **to 
dip,  immene,"  etc.,  is  not  susteined  by  ito  actual  usage 
and  giamniaitical  constniction.    This  would  always 


require  c/c,  '4iito,''  after  it';  which  occurs  in  15  ex- 
amplea  only  out  of  the  exhaustive  list  (175)  adduced 
by  Dr.  Conant  {Meaning  and  Ute  of  Baptitein,  N.  Y. 
1860)  ;  and  a  doser  and  more  critical  examination 
will  show  that  it  is  only  the  context  and  association 
of  the  word  that  in  any  case  put  this  aigniflcation  upon 
it,  and  it  is  therefore  a  mere  gloss  or  inference  to  as- 
sign this  as  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  signi- 
fications '* plunge,"  "submerge,"  ete.,  are  here  strict- 
ly derioedj  as  cognates,  from  the  more  general  and 
primitive  one  of  that  complete  envelopment  with  a 
liquid  which  a  thorough  wetting,  saturation,  or  dyeing 
usually  implies.  In  like  manner,  Dr.  £.  Beecher  (in 
a  series  of  articles  first  published  in  the  Am,  Bib.  Be- 
po$.  during  1840  and  1841)  has  mistaken  the  allied  or 
inferential  signification  otpnrificaHon  for  the  primitive 
sense  of  the  word,  whereas  it  is  only  the  result  expect- 
ed or  attendant  in  the  act  of  washing.  See  further 
below. 

As  preliminary  to  the  theological  discussion  of  this 
subject,  it  will  bo  proper  here  to  discuss,  more  fully 
than  can  be  conveniently  done  elsewhere,  the  classical 
and  Biblical  uses  of  the  word,  and  some  subordinate 
topics.  Wo  here  make  use  chiefly  of  Kitto's  Cyciopa^ 
din,  8.  V. 

I.  Pldlological  Utage  of  the  Word  pawTildv.—l,  Bg 
Clauical  Writen, — No  instance  occurs  in  these  writers 
of  the  use  of  fiairriofia,  and  only  one  in  a  very  late 
author  (Antyllus)  of  the  use  of  ito  equivalent  /3airrc<r- 
/io£ ;  but  the  verb  occurs  frequently,  especially  in  th^ 
later  writers.     It  is  used  to  designate : 

(1.)  The  voaMig  of  an  object  by  dipping  it  into  water, 
or  any  other  fiuid,  or  quan-fittid,fur  any  purpoee  what^ 
ever:  as  pdimoov  tjiavrbv  dg  BdXaooav,  '*  bathe 
3'ourself  by  going  into  the  sea"  (Plut.  Mor.  p.  166 
A.);  fianriZiiv  rbv  ^lowoov  irpb^  t»)v  QaKarrap 
(Ibid.  p.  914). 

(2.)  The  plunging  or  sinking  of  an  object:  as  Obik 
yAo  toIq  aKoXvftfiotQ  fiawTtiioOai  ovu(5aivn  (vXuiv 
rpdirov  ^TrcTroXa^ovo'f,  where  pairriZ(o9ai,  in  the  sense 
of  **  submer,<ed,"  is  contrasted  with  imvoXa^own,  in 
the  sense  of  **  float ;"  Iv  ^iSaot  ytvioBai  n)v  vopiiav 
<rwi/3i},fiixp<^/'0<TXoi;/3airri^o/iii/u»v, being  in  water 
up  to  the  navel  (Strebo,  Geogr.  xiv,  p.  667) ;  /toXic  <<i»C 
r&v  fiaoTwv  Si  trtZol  fiairrtZofuvoi  iufiatvov  (A>/y6. 
ill).  So  Hndar  sa}'8  (Pytk.  ii,  145),  a^dfrrtaroc  cr>, 
fiXXo^  <tfCt  where  the  cork  of  the  fisherman  is  styled 
unbaptized,  in  contrast  with  the  net  which  sinks  into 
the  water.  From  this,  by  metonomy  of  cause  for  ef- 
fect, is  derived  the  sense  to  drown,  as  ifidirrta'  cf'c  rbv 
otvoVf  *'  I  whelmed  him  in  the  wine"  (Julian  iEgypt. 
AncuTeont.). 

(8.)  Tke  covering  over  of  any  object  by  theflotoing  or 
pouring  of  a  fivid  on  it;  and  metophorically  (in  the 
passive),  the  being  overwhelmed  or  oppreeeed:  thus  the 
Pseudo-Aristotle  speaks  of  places  full  of  bulrushes  and 
sea-weeds,  which,  when  the  tide  is  at  the  ebb,  are  not 
baptized  (i.  e.  covered  by  the  water),  but  at  full  tide  are 
flooded  over  {MiraiU.  Auteult.  §  187,  p.  50,  in  Wester- 
mannas  edit  of  the  Script.  Ber.  Mir.  Gr.);  Diodorus 
Siculus  (bk.  i)  speaks  of  land  anfanals  being  destroyed 
by  the  river  overteking  them  (Sta^iiperai  fiavrtlo* 
fiiva) ;  Plato  and  Atheneus  describe  men  in  a  stote 
of  ebriety  as  baptized  (Sympot.  p.  176  B. ;  and  Deipnoe. 
V.) ;  and  the  former  says  the  same  of  a  youth  over- 
whelmed with  sophistry  (Etithyd,  277  D.) ;  Plutercli 
denounces  the  forcing  of  knowledge  on  children  be- 
yond what  they  can  receive  as  a  process  by  which  tlie 
soul  is  baptized  (De  Lib.  educ.) ;  and  he  speaks  of  men 
as  baptuced  by  debts  (Galba,  c.  21) ;  Diodorus  Siculus 
speaks  of  baptizing  people  with  tears  (bk.  i,  c.  73) ;  and 
Libanins  says,  **  Ho  who  hardly  bears  what  he  now 
1)ears,  would  be  baptized  by  a  little  addition"  {Epist, 
310),  and  '*  I  am  one  of  those  baptized  by  that  great 
wave"  (£/>.  26). 

(4.)  The  complete  drenching  of  an  ol^eci,  whether  by 
apportion  or  immerrion;  as'A(rcoc  i^aTrri^y,  dovai  H 
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tt>«  ob  OiiAiQ  l(fn,  "As  a  bladder  thou  fthaltbd  washed 
(i.  c.  by  the  waves  breaking  over  thee),  bat  thon  canst 
not  go  down"  {Orac.  SibjU,  de  Atkantf  ap.  Plutarch, 
Tkua), 

From  this  it  appears  that  in  classical  usage  fiatrri-' 
(cf V  is  not  fixed  to  any  special  mode  of  applying  the 
baptizing  element  to  the  olvject  baptized ;  all  that  is 
implied  by  the  term  is,  that  the  former  is  cloaely  in 
contact  with  the  latter,  or  that  the  latter  is  wholly  in 
the  former. 

i.  By  the  SeptuagUU, — Hero  the  word  occurs  only 
four  times,  viz.  2  Kings  v,  14:  **  And  Kaaman  went 
down  and  baptized  himself  (ifiaTriirard)  seven  times 
in  the  river  Jordan,"'  where  the  original  Hebrew  is 
Vaid^l,  from  ^^9^  ^^  ^PiP^9^i  immer»e;  Isa.  xxi,  4, 
"  Iniquity  baptizes  me"  (»/  dvofiia  fit  /Sairri^ci),  where 
the  word  is  plainly  used  in  the  sense  of  overwhelm^ 
answering  to  the  Heb.  tl^S,  fo  come  tqxm  iuddenljfy  to 
terrify;  Judith  xii,  7,  **She  went  out  by  night  »  .  . 
and  baptized  herself  (t/3airri^€ro)  at  the  fountain ;" 
and  Ecclus;  xxxi  [xxxiv],  80,  **He  who  is  baptized 
fVom  a  corpse"  (/3airrtCo/i£voc  oir6  vccpot)),  etc.  In 
these  last  two  instances  tlie  word  merely  denotes 
vxuhed^  without  indicating  any  special  mode  liy  which 
this  was  done,  though  in  the  former  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  make  it  improbable  that  the  act  described 
was  that  of  bathing  (comp.  Num.  xix,  19). 

In  the  Greek,  Uien,  of  the  Sept.,  fiairri^uv  signifies 
toplunffe^  to  bathe^  or  to  overwhtlm.  It  is  never  used 
to  describe  the  act  of  one  who  dips  another  object  into 
a  fluid,  or  the  case  of  one  who  is  dipped  by  another. 

8.  In  the  New  Testament, — Omflning  our  notice  here 
simply  to  the  philology  of  the  subject,  the  instances 
of  this  usage  may  be  classified  thus : 

(1.)  T%e  verb  or  noun  eJone,  or  with  the  object  baptiaed 
marely :  as  jfiavriaOfpHU^  Matt,  ill,  18, 14 ;  /JairntfOc/c? 
Mark  xvi,  16;  pairril^uv^  Mark  i,  4;  ^atrritrnnrrai, 
vii,  4;  l^axrittic,  John  i,  25;  l^rrrura,  1  Cor.  i,  14, 
etc. ;  lidtrruTfia  avrov,  Matt,  ill,  7 ;  iv  fiaimtfiui^  Eph. 
iv,  5;  fidirrurfia,  Col.  ii,  12;  1  Pet.  iii,  21,  etc. ;  /Saw- 
TionovQ  voTfipiuVf  Mark  vii,  4,  8 ;  (iaimofiwv  iiSa^ 
Xiii,  Heb.  vi,  2 ;  Sia^opoic  Paimofioii',  ix,  10. 

(2.)  With  addition  of  (he  element  of  bajptitm:  as  iv 
i;^art,  Mark  i,  8,  etc.;  iv  trvivfian  dyitfi  cat  inipt. 
Matt,  iii,  11,  etc. ;  l«^an,  Luke  iii,  16,  etc.  The  force 
of  Iv  in  such  formulas  has  by  some  been  pressed,  as  if 
it  indicated,  that  the  object  of  baptism  was  m  the  ele- 
ment of  baptism;  bat  by  most  the  iv  is  regarded 
as  merely  the  nota  dativiy  so  that  iv  vian  means  no 
more  than  the  simple  i;^an,  as  the  iv  irXoiip  of  Matt, 
xiv,  18,  means  no  more  than  the  irXoitft  of  Mark  vi,  82. 
(See  Matthift,  sec.  401,  obs.  2 ;  K&hner,  sec.  585,  Anm. 
2.)  Only  in  one  instance  does  the  accusative  appear 
in  the  N.  T.,  Mark  i,  9,  where  we  have  fic  rov  'lopdd- 
vriv,  and  this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  real  excep- 
tion to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  K.  T.,  because  etc 
here  is  local  rather  than  instrumental.  In  connection 
with  this  may  be  noticed  the  phrases  Karafiaivuv  cf'c 
rb  v^oip,  and  dvoftaivitv  ix  or  dwb  roit  vSaroc*  Ac- 
cording to  some,  these  decisively  prove  that  the  party 
baptized,  as  well  as  the  baptizer,  went  down  into  the 
watOT,  and  came  up  out  of  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  contended  that  the  phrases  do  not  necessarily  im- 
ply more  than  that  they  went  to  (i.  e.  to  the  margin 
of}  the  water  and  returned  thence. 

(3.)  With  epecification  of  the  end  or  jntrpoeefor  whidk 
the  bapUem  it  effected.  This  is  usually  indicated  by  <ic : 
as  pairriZovTfc  <(C  to  ovo/m.  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  and 
frequently;  ipairriaOtifuv  tic  Xptorov  .  .  .  tt'c  rbv 
Bdvarov  airov,  Rom.  vi,  8,  al. ;  iiq  tov  Mutvoiiv  ifian- 
rioOtioaVj  1  Cor.  x,  8 ;  tt'c  tiv  outfia  ifiawTioBrffttv,  xii, 
18;  jiavnaBtirnii  'iKaaro^  .  .  .  <ic  d^totv  dftapnmvt 
Acts  ii,  88,  etc.  In  these  cases  lic  retains  its  proper 
significancy,  as  indicating  the  terminus  ad  quem^  and 
tropically,  that/br  which,  or  uith  a  tfiew  to  which  the 
thing  is  done,  modified  according  as  this  is  a  person 


or  a  thing.  Thns,  to  be  baptized  for  Moses,  meuis  to 
be  baptized  with  a  view  to  following  or  being  subject 
to  the  rule  of  Moses ;  to  be  baptized  for  Christ  means 
to  be  baptized  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  true  follower 
of  Christ ;  to  be  baptized  for  his  death  means  to  be 
baptized  with  a  view  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits 
of  his  death ;  to  be  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins 
means  to  be  baptized  with  a  view  to  receiving  this ;  to 
be  baptized  for  the  name  of  any  one  means  to  be  bap- 
tized with  a  view  to  the  realization  of  all  that  the 
meaning  of  this  name  implies,  etc.  In  one  passage 
Paul  uses  virip  to  express  Uie  end  or  design  of  baptism, 
fiaimZofuvoi  virip  rwv  vecpci/v,  1  Cor.  xv,  29;  but 
here  the  involved  idea  of  substitution  justifies  the  use 
of  the  preposition.  Instead  of  a  preposition,  the  geni- 
tive of  object  is  sometime  used,  as  jSd'Trr to/da  fitTa- 
voiaQ,  Luke  iii,  8,  sA.=lidim(rfia  lif  furavolavy  the 
baptism  which  has  fttravoia  as  its  end  and  purpose. 

(4.)  With  specification  of  the  ground  or  basis  tm  tckidt 
the  baptism  rests.  This  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  iv 
in  the  phrases  iv  ivofiari  rivoQ^  and  once  by  the  use 
of  ^iri  with  the  dative.  Acts  ii,  £8 :  **  to  be  baptized  on 
the  name  of  Christ,  i.  o.  so  tliat  the  baptism  is  ground- 
ed on  the  confession  of  his  name"  (Winer,  p.  469). 
Some  regard  these  formuln  as  identical  in  meaning 
with  those  in  which  c/ c  is  Qsed  with  ovopa,  but  the 
more  exact  scholars  view  them  as  distinct. 

The  two  last-mentioned  usages  are  peculiar  to  tho 
K.  T.,  and  arise  directly  from  the  new  significancy 
which  its  writers  attached  to  Iwptism  as  a  rite. 

II.  Xon^ritual  Baptisms  mentioned  in  the  y,  T. — 
These  are : 

1.  The  liaptism  of  utensils  and  articles  offumitujTf 
Mark  vii,  4,  8. 

2.  The  baptism  of  persons,  Mark  vii,  8,  4;  Luke  xi, 
88,  etc. 

These  are  the  only  instances  in  which  the  verb  or 
noun  is  used  in  a  strictly  literal  sense  in  the  N.  T., 
and  there  may  be  some  dolibt  as  to  whether  the  last 
instance  should  not  be  remanded  to  the  head  of  ritual 
baptisms.  These  instances  are  chiefly  valuable  as 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  mode  of  baptism ;  they 
show  that  no  special  mode  is  indicated  by  the  mere 
use  of  the  word  baptize,  for  the  washing  of  cups,  of 
couches,  and  of  persons  is  accomplished  in  a  difllerent 
manner  in  each  case :  in  the  first  by  dipping,  or  im- 
mersing, or  rinsing,  or  pouring,  or  simply  wiping  with 
a  wet  cloth ;  in  tlie  second  by  aspersion  and  wiping; 
and  in  the  third  by  plunging  or  stepf^ng  into  the  bath. 

8.  Baptism  rf  affliction,  Mark  x,  88,  89;  Luke  xii, 
50.  In  both  these  passages  our  Lord  refers  to  his  im« 
pending  suflferings  as  a  baptism  which  he  had  to  un- 
dergo. Chrysostom,  and  some  others  of  the  fathers, 
understand  this  objectively,  as  referring  to  the  purga- 
tion which  his  sufferings  were  to  effect  (see  the  pas- 
sages in  Suicer,  Thts,  s.  v.  fidirriafta,  i,  7);  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  idea  of  the  speaker.  Our 
Lord  rather  means  that  his  sufferings  were  to  come  on 
him  as  a  mighty  overwhelming  torrent  (see  Knindl 
on  Matt.  XX,  22,  28;  Blomfleld,  t6idL).  Some  inter- 
preters suppose  there  is  an  allusion  in  this  language  to 
submersion  as  essential  to  baptism  (see  Olshausen  in 
he, ;  Meyer  on  Mark  x,  88) ;  but  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  implied  than  simply  tiie  being  overwhelmed  in  a 
figurative  sense,  according  to  what  we  have  seen  to  be 
a  common  use  of  the  word  by  the  classical  writers. 

4.  Baptism  with  the  Spirit,  Matt.  Hi  Jl ;  Mark  i,  8; 
Luke  iii,  16;  John  i,  88;  Acts  i,  5;  xi,16;  1  Cor.  xii, 
18.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is  said  of  our  Lord 
that  he  shall  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  with 
fire.  Whether  this  be  taken  as  a  hendiadys  =  the 
Spirit  as  fire«  or  as  pointing  out  two  distinct  baptisms, 
the  one  by  the  Spirit,  the  other  by  fire ;  and  whether, 
on  the  latter  assumption,  the  baptism  by  fire  means  the 
destruction  by  Christ  of  his  enemies,  or  the  miraculoas 
endowment  of  his  apostles,  it  does  not  concern  us  at 
present  to  inquire.    Respecting  the  intent  of  baptism 
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by  the  Spirit,  there  can  be  little  room  for  doubt  or  dif- 
ference of  opinion ;  it  is  obviously  a  Hgiurative  mode 
of  describing  the  Agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  given 
through  and  by  Christ,  both  in  conferring  miraculous 
endowments  and  in  purifying  and  sanctifying  the 
heart  of  man.  By  this  Spirit  the  disciples  were  bap- 
tized on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  *'  thero  appeared 
unto  them  cloven  tongues  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each 
of  them ;  and  they  were  aU  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  they  began  to  speak  with  tongues  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance"  (Acts  ii,  8,  4);  by  this  Spirit 
men  are  saved  when  they  are  "  bom  again  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit"  (John  tli,  6) ;  when  they  receive 
"  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"  (Tit.  ill,  6);  and  when  there  is  the  put- 
ting away  from  them  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  and  they 
have  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God  (1 
Pet.  iii,  21) ;  and  by  tUs  Spirit  belleven  an  baptized 
for  one  body,  when  through  his  gracious  agency  they 
receive  that  Spirit,  and  those  impulses  by  which  they 
are  led  to  reslize  their  unity  in  Christ  Jesus  (1  Cor. 
3cii,  13).  Some  refer  to  the  Sptrit*8  baptism  also,  the 
apostle's  expression,  iv  paTrrtfffiay  Eph.  iv,  5 ;  but  the 
common  and  more  probable  opinion  is  that  the  refer- 
ence here  is  to  ritual  baptism  as  the  outward  sign  of 
that  inner  unit^  which  the  <Ic  Kvpiop  and  the  ftia 
wiffrtc  secure  and  produce  (see  Alford,  Ellicott,  Meyer, 
Matthies,  etc.  etc.  tn  loe,).  In  this  figurative  use  of 
the  term  "  baptism"  the  tertiwn  compcantionU  is  found 
by  some  in  the  Spirit*s  being  viewed  as  the  element  m 
which  the  believer  is  made  to  live,  and  in  which  he 
receives  the  transforming  influence ;  while  others  find 
it  in  the  biblical  representation  of  the  Spirit  as  com- 
ing upon  men,  as  poured  upon  them  (Isa.  xzxii,  15 ; 
Zech.  zii,  10 ;  Joel  ii,  28 ;  Acts  ii,  17),  and  aa  sprinkled 
on  them  like  dean  water  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  26). 

5.  Baptism  for  Motes. — In  1  Cor.  x,  2,  the  apostle 
says  of  the  Israelites,  '*  And  they  all  received  bap- 
tism (*  the  middle  voice  is  selected  to  express  a  recep- 
tire  sense,'  Meyer)  for  Moses  (fic  r6v  Miavaqv  ipav' 
rioavro)  in  (or  by,  iv)  the  cloud,  and  in  (or  by)  the 
sea."  In  the  Syr.  etc  r.  M.  is  translated  ''by  the 
hand  of  Mooes ;"  and  this  is  followed  by  Beza  and  oth- 
en.  Some  render  una  cum  Mote;  others,  caujAciit 
Motiti  others,  m  Mote^  i.  e.  "  sub  ministerio  et  ductu 
Mosis"  (Calvin),  etc  But  all  these  interpretations 
are  precluded  by  the  proper  meaning  of  cic,  and  the 
fixed  significance  of  the  phrase  ftanTiZttv  iic  in  the  N. 
T.  The  only  rendering  that  can  be  admitted  is  "for 
Moses,"  i.  e.  with  a  view  to  him,  in  reference  to  him, 
in  respect  of  him.  **  They  were  baptized  for  Moses, 
i.  e.  they  became  bound  to  fidelity  and  obedience,  and 
were  accepted  into  the  covenant  which  God  then  made 
with  the  people  through  Moses"  (ROckert  m  ioe, ;  see 
also  Meyer  and  Alford  on  the  passage). 

III.  7^  Types  of  Baptism,-^!.  The  apostle  Peter 
(1  Pet.  iii,  21)  compares  the  deliverance  of  Noah  in 
the  Deluge  to  the  deliverance  of  Christians  in  baptism. 
'  The  apostle  liad  been  speaking  of  those  who  had  per- 
ished **  in  the  days  of  Noah  when  the  ark  was  a-pre- 
paring,  in  which  few,  that  is  eight  souls,  were  saved 
by  water."  According  to  the  A.  Y.,  he  goes  on,  *'  The 
like  figure  whereunto  baptism  doth  now  save  us." 
The  Greek,  in  the  best  MSS.,  is^O  xai  rifiac  <Si/r»rv- 
trov  vvv  cfuH^ti  PanTUTfta.  Grotius  well  expounds 
6vTiTtnrov  by  6vrioroixov,  "accurately  correspond- 
ing." The  difficulty  Is  in  the  relative  o.  There  is  no 
antecedent  to  which  it  can  refer  except  i/^aroc,  **  wa- 
ter ;"  and  it  seems  as  if  fidimofia  must  be  put  in  ap- 
position with  B,  and  as  an  explanation  of  it.  Noah 
and  his  company  were  saved  by  water,  "  which  water 
also,  that  is,  the  water  of  baptism,  correspondingly 
saves  us."  Even  if  the  reading  were  ^,  it  would 
most  naturally  refer  to  the  preceiding  ^SaroQ,  Cer- 
tainly it  could  not  rtfer  to  Kt^^n-ov^  which  is  feminine. 
We  must,  then,  probably  interpret  that,  though  water 
WM  the  instrument  for  destroying  the  disobedient,  it 
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was  yet  the  instrument  ordained  of  God  for  floating 
the  ark,  and  so  for  saving  Noah  and  his  fiimily ;  and 
it  is  in  correspondence  with  this  that  water  also,  viz. 
the  water  of  baptism,  saves  Christians.  Augustine, 
commenting  on  these  words,  writes  that  "the  events 
in  the  days  of  Noah  were  a  figure  of  things  to  come, 
BO  that  they  who  believe  not  the  Crospel,  wben  the 
church  is  building,  may  be  considered  as  like  those 
who  believed  not  when  the  ark  was  preparing ;  while 
those  who  have  believed  and  an  baptized  (i.  e.  are 
saved  by  baptism)  may  be  compared  to  those  w|io  were 
formerly  saved  in  the  ark  by  water"  {Bpiti,  164,  torn, 
ii,  p.  679).  "  The  building  of  the  ark,"  he  says  again, 
"was  a  kind  of  preaching."  "The  watera  of  the 
deluge  presignified  baptism  to  those  who  believed — 
punidimcnt  to  the  unbelieving"  (>6.). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  definite  explana- 
tion of  the  words  "  baptism  doth  tave  us"  without  en- 
tering upon  the  theological  question  of  baptismal  re- 
generation. The  apostle,  however,  gives  a  caution 
which  no  doubt  may  itself  have  need  of  an  interpreter, 
when  he  adds,  "  not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the 
flesh,  but  the  answer  (iirip(un};«a)  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God. ' *  Probably  all  wUl  agree  that  he  intended 
here  to  warn  us  against  resting  on  the  outward  admin- 
istration of  a  sacrament,  with  no  corresponding  prepa- 
ration of  the  conscience  and  the  soul.  The  connection 
in  this  passage  between  baptism  and  "  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ"  may  be  compared  with  Col.  ii,  12. 

2.  In  1  Cor.  x,  1, 2,  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  shadowing  of  the  miraculous  cloud  are  treated  as 
t3rpes  of  baptism.  In  all  the  early  part  of  this  chap- 
ter the  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  are  put 
in  comparison  with  the  life  of  the  Christian.  The 
being  under  the  cloud  and  the  passing  through  the  sea 
resemble  baptism ;  eating  manna  and  drinking  of  the 
rock  are  as  the  spiritual  food  which  feeds  the  church; 
and  the  different  temptations,  sins,  and  punishments 
of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan  are  held 
up  as  a  warning  to  the  Corinthian  Church.  It  ap- 
pean  that  the  Rabbins  themselves  speak  of  a  beptism 
in  the  cloud  (see  Wetstein  in  loc.,  who  quotes  Pirke 
R.  Eliezer,  44 ;  see  also  SchGttgen  in  loc.).  The  pas- 
sage from  the  condition  of  bondmen  in  Egypt  was 
through  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  the  protection  of  the 
luminous  cloud.  When  the  sea  was  passed  the  peo- 
ple were  no  longer  subjects  of  Pharaoh,  but  were,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Moses,  forming  into  a  new  com- 
monwealth, and  on  their  way  to  &e  promised  land. 
It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this  may  resemble  the 
enlisting  of  a  new  convert  into  the  body  of  the  Chris- 
tian Churoh,  his  being  placed  in  a  new  relation,  under 
a  new  condition,  in  a  spiritual  commonwealth,  with  a 
way  before  him  to  a  better  country,  though  surround- 
ed with  dangera,  subject  to  temptations,  and  with  ene- 
mies on  all  sides  to  encounter  in  his  progress. 

8.  Another  type  of,  or  rather  a  rite  analogous  to, 
baptism  was  circumcision.  Paul  (Col.  ii,  11)  speaks 
of  the  Colossian  Christians  as  having  been  circumcised 
with  a  circumcision  made  without  hands,  when  they 
were  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  in  which  they 
were  also  raised  again  with  him  (iv  tf  vfpuTfiijGtin 
....  ewra^kvTic  auri^  iv  Tip  j3airri<TfiaTi.  "  The 
aorist  participle,  as  often,  is  contemporary  with  the 
preceding  past  verb." — Alibrd  in  loc).  The  obvious 
reason  for  the  comparison  of  the  two  rites  is  that  cir- 
cumcision was  the  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Church  and 
the  ancient  covenant,  baptism  to  the  Christian  Church 
and  to  the  new  covenant ;  and  perhaps  also  that  the 
spiritual  significance  of  circumcision  had  a  resemblance 
to  the  spiritual  import  of  baptism,  viz.  "the  putting 
off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh,"  and  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  heart  by  the  grace  of  God.  '  Paul  therefore 
calls  baptism  the  circumcision  made  without  bands, 
and  speaks  of  the  putting  off  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by 
Christian  cireumdsion  (iv  ry  trtpiropy  tov  Xpiarov\ 
i.  e.  by  baptism. 
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4.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  yre  ought 
perhaps  to  observo  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
dMth  is  called  a  baptism.  In  Bfatt.  xx,  22 ;  Blark  x, 
89,  oar  Lord  speaks  of  the  cup  which  he  had  to  drinlc, 
and  the  baptism  that  he  was  to  be  baptized  with ;  and 
again,  in  Luke  xii,  50,  "  I  have  a  1>aptism  V>  ^  ^P- 
tized  with."  It  is  generally  thought  tliat  baptism 
here  means  an  inundation  of  sorrows;  that,  as  the 
baptized  went  down  in  the  water,  and  water  was  to  be 
poured  orer  him,  so  our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that 
he  himself  had  to  pass  ttirough  "the  deep  waters  of 
affliction"  (see  Kuinol  on  Matt,  zx,  22 ;  Schleusner, 
8.  ▼.  /3airri(w).  In  after  times  martyrdom  ii:as  called 
a  baptism  of  blood.  But  the  metaphor  in  this  latter 
case  is  evidently  different ;  and  in  the  abore  words  of 
our  Lord  baptism  is  used  without  any  qualification, 
whereas  in  passages  adduced  fh>m  profane  authors  we 
■always  find  some  words  explanatory  of  the  mode  of 
the  immersion.  Is  it  not  then  probable  that  some 
deeper  significance  attaches  to  the  comparison  of 
death,  especially  of  our  Lord's  death,  to  baptism, 
when  we  consider,  too,  that  the  connection  of  baptism 
with  the  death  and  resumction  of  Christ  is  so  much 
insisted  on  by  Paul  ? 

IV.  Namesof  Baptism,— 1.  "Baptism**  (fiatmaiiai 
the  word  Parrnfffiog  occurs  only  three  times,  viz. 
Mark  vii,  8 ;  Heb.  vi,  2 ;  ix,  10).  The  verb  fiavriZitv 
(iVom  fidiTTuVf  to  wet)  is  the  rendering  of  ^3>J,  to 
fhmge^hy  the  Sept. in  2  Kings  v,  14 ;  and  according- 
ly the  Babbins  used  nb'^S^  for  fidimfffia.  The  Lat- 
in £Etthers  render  fiavriZfiv  by  tingere  (e.  g.  Tertull. 
adv.  Prax,  c.  26,  "  Novissim^  mandavit  ut  tingerent 
in  Patrem  Filium  etSpiritum  Sanctum*');  by  mergere 
(as  Ambros.  De  SacrametUUj  lib.  ii,  c.  7,  "  Interrogatus 
es,  Credis  in  Deum  Patrem  Omnipotentem  ?  Dixisti 
Credo ;  et  mersisti,  hoc  est  sepultus  es**) ;  by  merffi- 
iare  (as  TertuUian,  De  Corond  MUUi$,  c.  8,  "  Dehinc 
ter  mergitamur") ;  see  Suicer,  s.  v.  avaiutit.  By  the 
Greek  fathers  the  word  liairritiiv  is  often  used  figura- 
tively for  overwhelming  with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  etc. 
Thus  vird  fttOri^  liavriZofiivoQ  tig  virvotfy  burled  In 
sleep  through  drunkenness.  So  fivpiai^  ^awrtKofii' 
voQ  ^ovTitriv^  absorbed  in  thought  (Chi^'sost.).  Taic 
fiapvrdratc  a/iapriatc  fiifiawriofitvoi^  steeped  in  sin 
(Justin  M.).     See  Suicer,  s.  v.  fiami^w. 

2.  "  The  Water**  (to  ijdiop)  is  a  name  of  baptism 
which  occurs  in  Acts  z,  47.  After  Peter's  discourse, 
the  Holy  Spirit  came  visibly  on  Cornelius  and  his 
company;  and  the  apostle  asked,  '*Can  any  man  for- 
bid the  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  who 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost?"  In  ordlnar}'  cases 
the  water  had  been  first  administered,  after  that  the 
apostles  laid  on  then*  hands,  and  then  the  Spirit  was 
given.  But  here  the  Spirit  had  come  down  msnifestly, 
before  the  administration  of  baptism ;  and  Peter  ar- 
gued that  no  one  could  then  reasonably  withhold  bap- 
tism (calling  it  "  the  water")  from  those  who  had  vis- 
ibly received  that  of  which  baptism  was  the  sign  and 
seal.  With  this  phrase,  ro  u^wp,  "the  water,**  used 
of  baptism,  compare  "  the  breaking  of  bread"  as  a  title 
of  the  Eucharist,  Acts  ii,  42. 

8.  "the  Washing  of  Water*'  (ro  Xovrpbv  rov  P^o- 
rof,  **  the  bath  of  the  water")  occurs  Eph.  v,  26.  There 
appears  clearly  in  these  words  a  reference  to  the  bridal 
bath ;  but  the  allusion  to  baptism  is  clearer  still,  bap- 
tism of  which  the  bridal  bath  was  an  emblem,  a  typo, 
or  mystery,  signifying  to  us  the  spiritual  union  be- 
twixt Christ  and  his  charch.  For  as  the  bride  was 
wont  to  bathe  before  being  presented  to  the  bride- 
groom, so  washing  in  the  water  is  that  initiatory  rite 
by  which  the  Cliristian  Church  is  betrothed  to  the 
Bridegroom,  Christ. 

There  is  some  dIflSculty  in  the  construction  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  qualifying  words,  iv  prffiart^  "by 
the  word.**  According  to  the  more  ancient  interpre- 
tation, they  would  indicate  that  the  outward  rite  of 


washing  is  insufficient  and  unavailing  without  the 
added  potency  of  the  Word  of  God  (comp.  1  Pet.  iil, 
21),  "Not  the  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh," 
etc.) ;  and  as  the  Xovrpov  rov  viaro^  had  reference  to 
the  bridal  bath,  so  there  might  be  an  allusion  to  the 
foardi  of  betrothal.  The  bridal  bath  and  the  wovda  of 
betrothal  typified  the  water  and  the  words  of  bafitism. 
On  the  doctrine  so  expressed  the  language  of  Augii»> 
tine  is  famous:  *' Detrahe  verbum,  ct  quid  est  aqoa 
nisi  aqua?  Accedit  verbum  ad  elementum,  et  fit  sae- 
ramentum'*  (Tract,  80  m  Jokan,),  Yet  the  general 
use  ofpfipta  in  the  New  Testament  and  the  grammati- 
cal construction  of  the  passage  seem  to  favor  the  opin- 
ion that  the  Word  of  God  preached  to  the  church, 
rather  tlian  the  words  made  use  of  in  baptism,  is  that 
accompaniment  of  the  laver  without  which  it  would 
be  imperfect  (see  EUicott,  in  loc.). 

4.  "  The  washing  of  regeneration"  (Xovrpitv  xaXiy. 
ytvitriac)  is  a  phrase  naturally  connected  with  the 
foregoing.  It  occurs  Tit.  iii,  5.  All  ancient  and  most 
modem  commentators  have  interpreted  it  of  Ijaptism. 
Controversy  has  made  some  persons  unwilling  to  ad- 
mit this  interpretation;  but  the  question  probaUy 
should  be,  not  as  to  the  significance  of  the  phrase,  but 
as  to  the  degree  of  importance  attached  in  the  words 
of  the  apostle  to  that  which  the  phrsse  indicates.  Thua 
Calvin  held  that  the  "  bath"  meant  baptism ;  but  ha 
explained  its  occurrence  in  this  context  by  saying 
that  "Baptism  is  to  us  the  seal  of  salvation  which 
Christ  hath  obtained  for  us.**  The  currHit  of  the 
apostle's  reasoning  is  this.*  He  tells  Titus  to  exhort 
the  Christians  of  Crete  to  be  submissive  to  authoritr, 
showing  all  meekness  to  all  men :  "  for  we  ourselves 
were  once  foolish,  erring,  serving  our  own  lusts ;  bat 
when  the  kindness  of  God  our  Saviour  and  Hia  love 
toward  man  appeared,  not  by  works  of  righteousnesa 
which  we  performed,  Imt  according  to  His  own  mercy 
He  saved  us  by  (through  the  instrumentality  of)  the 
bath  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (hd  Xovrpov  waXtyyivitfiac  Kai  avaca<v«iNrf«#c 
Tlvfvfiaroc  dyiov),  which  Ho  shed  on  us  abundantly 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  that,  being  justified 
by  His  grace,  we  might  be  made  heirs  of  eternal  life 
through  hope  (or  according  to  hope,  atr  iXiriia)," 
The  argument  is,  that  Christians  should  be  kind  to  all 
men,  remembering  that  they  themselves  had  been  for- 
merly disobedient,  but  that  by  God*s  free  mercy  in 
Christ  they  had  been  transplanted  into  a  better  state, 
even  a  state  of  salvation  (tuiaaiv  »/f(ac)«  and  that  by 
means  of  the  bath  of  regeneration  and  the  renewal  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  If,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
and  common  Interpretation,  the  laver  means  baptism, 
the  whole  will  seem  pertinent.  Christians  are  placed 
in  a  new  condition,  made  members  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  by  baptism,  and  they  are  renewed  in  the  spirit 
of  their  minds  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  in  the  phrase- 
ology and  in  the  argument,  between  this  passage  in 
Titus  and  1  Cor.  vi,  11,  that  the  latter  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  compared  with  the  former.  Paul  tells 
the  Corinthians  that  in  their  heathen  state  they  had 
been  stained  with  heathen  vices ;  "  but,**  he  addft,  *^ye 
were  washed"  (lit  ye  washed  or  bathed  yourselves, 
diri\oifaan9t%  '*but  ye  were  sanctified,  but  )'e  were 
justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God.**  It  is  generally  believed  that 
here  is  an  allusion  to  the  being  baptized  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  though  some  connect  *  *  sanc- 
tified** and  *' justified,**  as  well  as  "  washed,**  with  the 
words  "  in  the  name,*'  etc.  (see  Stanley,  in  loc.).  But, 
however  this  may  be,  the  reference  to  baptism  seems 
unquestionable. 

Another  passage  containing  very  similar  thoughts, 
clothed  in  almost  the  same  words,  is  Acts  zzii,  16» 
where  Ananias  says  to  Saul  of  Tarsus,  "  Arise,  and  be 
baptized,  and  wash  away  thy  sins,  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord'*  (dvatrra^  fSdimtrai  xai  diroXoveat 
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ToQ  afiapriaQ  ffov,  IxvcciKitrdittvoQ  to  ovofta  ahrov). 
See  Calvin's  Commeniartf  on  this  passage. 

5.  '*  Illumination"  (i^rttrfiot).  It  has  been  much 
questioned  whether  ^utril^iaOai^  '*  enlightened,"  in 
Heb.  vi,  4 ;  x,  82,  be  used  of  baptism  or  not.  Justin 
M.,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  almost  all  the  Greek 
fathers,  use  ^oiri^fioc  as  a  synonym  for  haptigm.  The 
Syriac  version,  the  most  ancient  in  existence,  gives 
this  sense  to  the  word  in  both  the  passages  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret, 
Tlieophylact,  and  other  Greek  commentators  so  inter- 
pret it;  and  they  are  followed  by  Emesti,  Michaelis, 
and  many  modem  interpreters  of  the  highest  author- 
ity (Wetstein  cites  from  Orae,  SibyU.  i,  \*iaTi  f^ri^tv- 
Sat).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now  very  commonly 
alleged  that  the  use  is  entirely  ecclesiastical,  not  scrip- 
tural, and  that  it  arose  fh>m  the  undue  esteem  for  bap- 
tism in  the  primitive  church.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
into  all  the  merits  of  the  question  here.  If  the  usage 
be  scriptural,  it  b  to  be  found  only  in  the  two  passages 
in  Hebrews  above  mentioned ;  but  it  may  perhaps  cor- 
respond with  other  figures  and  expressions  in  the  New 
Testament.  The  patristic  use  of  the  word  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  Suicer,  s.  v.  ^airicr/ioc,  and  to  Bingham 
(£.  A .  bk.  xi,  ch.  i,  §  4).  The  rationale  of  the  name, 
according  to  Justin  Mart}'r,  is,  that  the  catechumens, 
before  admission  to  baptism,  were  instructed  in  all  the 
principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  hence 
"  this  laver  is  called  illumination,  because  those  who 
learn  these  things  are  illuminated  in  their  understand- 
ing*' {Apol,  ii,  94).  But  if  this  word  be  used  hi  the 
sense  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  we 
have  no  mention  of  any  training  of  catechumens  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  must  probably  seek  for  a  dlfierent 
explanation  of  its  origin.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
^wrayutyia  was  a  term  for  admission  into  the  ancient 
mysteries.  Baptism  was  without  question  the  initia- 
tory rite  in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith  (comp.  rpia 
fSaTrrhfiara  /ii ac  fiviitrtiuCy  Cctn,  Apo^.  i).  Now  that 
Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called  by  Paul  the 
Christian  ** mystery."  The  "mystery  of  God's  will" 
(Eph.  i,  9),  "the  mystery  of  Christ"  (Col.  iv,  8;  Eph. 
iu,  4),  "the  mystery  of  the  Gospel"  (Eph.  vi,  19),  and 
other  like  phrases,  are  common  in  his  epistles.  A 
Greek  could  hardly  Cul  to  be  reminded  by  such  lan- 
guage of  the  religious  mysteries  of  his  own  former 
heathenism.  But,  moreover,  seeing  that "  in  Him  are 
hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  in  three  memorable  pas- 
sages Paul  speaks,  not  merely  of  the  Gospel  or  the 
faith,  but  of  Christ  himself  as  the  great  Mystery  of 
God  or  of  godliness.  (1)  In  Col.  i,  27,  we  read,  "the 
glory  of  this  mystery,  which  is  Christ  in  you,"  rov 
fiwTTTipiou  ToitroVf  &c  itrrtv  Xpttnbg  iv  vftiv,  (2)  In 
Col.  ii,  2,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Ellicott,  as  we 
think  on  good  grounds,  adopt  the  reading  rov  fivtrnf- 
piov  Tov  BioVf  Xpurrov,  rightly  compared  by  Bp.  El- 
licott witli  the  preceding  passage  occurring  only  four 
verses  before  it,  and  interpreted  by  him  "  the  mystery 
of  God,  even  Christ."  (8)  It  deserves  to  be  careful- 
ly considered  whether  the  above  usage  in  Colossians 
does  not  suggest  a  clear  exposition  of  1  Tim.  iii,  16, 
t6  tffc  tvffffidac  pvfrnipiov  oc  i^vfpwOrf  k.  t.  X. 
For,  if  Christ  be  the  "  Mystery  of  God,"  he  may  well 
be  called  also  the  "Mystery  of  godliness;"  and  the 
masculine  relative  is  then  easily  intelligible,  as  being 
referred  to  Xpwroi:  understood  and  implied  In  fivarii' 
ptov;  for,  in  the  words  of  Hilar}', "  Deus  Christus  est 
Sacramentum." 

But,  if  all  this  be  true,  as  baptism  is  the  initiatory 
Christian  rite  admitting  us  to  the  service  of  God  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not  improbably 
have  been  called  fwrtOfioQy  and  afterward  ^ufraytayiay 
as  ha\nng  reference,  and  as  admitting  to  tlie  mytUry 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  Afys- 
iery  of  God. 

V.  We  pass  to  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  pas- 


sages, not  already  considered,  in  which  baptism  is  re- 
ferred to. 

1.  John  iii,  5 — "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God" — has  been  a  well-established  battle-field  from 
the  time  of  Calvin.  Hooker  states  that  for  the  first 
fifteen  centuries  no  one  had  ever  doubted  its  applica- 
tion to  baptism  (EccL  Poi.  v,  lix).  Zuinglius  was 
probably  the  first  who  interpreted  it  otherwise.  Cal- 
vin understood  the  words  * '  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit" 
as  Hv  itd  ivoiiVf  "the  washing  or  cleansing  of  the  Spir- 
it" (or  rather  perhaps  "  by  the  Spirit"),  "  who  cleanses 
as  water,"  referring  to  Matt  iii,  11  ("  He  shall  bap- 
tiae  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire"y,  as  a 
parallel'usage.  Stier  (  Words  of  ike  Lord  Jems,  in  loc.) 
obser\'es  that  LOcke  has  rightly  said  that  we  may  re- 
gard this  inter|)retation  by  means  of  tihendiadyf,  which 
erroneously  appealed  to  Matt,  iii,  11,  as  now  generally 
abandoned.  Stier,  moreover,  quotes  with  entire  ap- 
probation the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John  iii,  5) :  "  Jesus 
speaks  here  concerning  a  spiritual  baptism,  as  in  chap, 
vi,  concerning  »  spiritual  feeding ;  in  both  places,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  their  visible  auxiliary  means." 
That  our  Lord  probably  adopted  expressions  familiar 
to  the  Jews  in  this  discourse  with  Nicodemus  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  Lightfoot,  ffor,  Heb,  in  loc. 

2.  The  prophecy  of  John  Uie  Baptist  just  referred 
to,  viz.  that  our  Lord  should  baptize  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt,  iii,  11),  has  usually  been 
interpreted  by  that  rhetorical  figure  {hendiadys)  which 
designates  one  thing  by  a  double  expression.  Ben- 
gel  thns  paraphrases  it :  "  The  Holy  Spirit ^  with  which 
Christ  baptizes,  has  a  fiery  force,  and  this  was  once 
even  manifest  to  human  sight"  (Acts  ii,  8).  The  fa- 
thers, indeed,  spoke  of  a  threefold  baptism  with  fire : 
first,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape  of  fiery  tongues 
at  Pentecost ;  secondly,  of  the  fiery  trial  of  afi9iction 
and  temptation  (1  Pet.  i,  7) ;  thirdly,  of  the  fire  which 
at  the  last  da}'  is  to  try  every  man's  works  (1  Cor.  iii, 
13).  It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  there  is 
any  allusion  to  either  of  the  last  two  in  Matt,  iii,  11. 
There  is  an  antithesis  in  John  the  Baptist's  language 
between  his  own  lower  mission  and  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  Saviour.  John  baptized  with  a  mere  earth- 
ly element,  teaching  men  to  repent,  and  pointing  them 
to  Christ ;  but  He  that  should  come  after,  o  ipxofuvoct 
was  empowered  to  baptize  with  the  Holy  (xhoet  and 
with  fire.  The  water  of  John's  baptism  could  but 
wash  the  body;  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ 
was  to  baptize,  should  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire. 
See  Baptism  with  Fire. 

8.  Gal.  iii,  27 :  "For  as  many  as  have  been  baptized 
into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ."  In  the  whole  of 
this  very  important  and  difficult  chapter  Paul  is  rea- 
soning on  the  inheritance  by  the  Church  of  Christ  of 
the  promises  made  to  Abraham.  Christ — i.  e.  Christ 
comprehending  his  whole  body  mystical — is  the  true 
seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  promises  belong  (ver. 
16).  The  law,  which  came  afterward,  could  not  annul 
the  promises  thus  made.  The  law  was  fit  to  restrain 
(or  perhaps  rather  to  mamfesi^  transgression  (ver.  23). 
The  law  acted  as  a  pedagogue,  keeping  us  for  and 
leading  us  on  to  Christ,  that  he  might  bestow  on  us 
freedom  and  justification  by  faith  in  him  (ver.  24). 
But  after  the  coming  of  faith  we  are  no  longer,  like 
young  children,  under  a  pedagogue,  but  we  are  free, 
as  heirs  in  our  Father's  hou90  (ver.  25 ;  comp.  ch.  iv, 
1-5).  "For  ye  all  are  God's  sons  (filii  eniancipati, 
not  iratc^f  c,  but  inoi\  Bengd  and  Ellicott)  through  tho 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  as  many  as  have  been  bap- 
tized into  Christ  have  juit  on  (clothed  yourselves  in) 
Christ  (see  SchOttgen  on  Itom,  xiii,  14).  In  him  is 
neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  neither 
male  nor  female ;  for  all  ye  arc  one  iu  Christ  Jesus" 
(ver.  26-28).  The  argument  is  plain.  All  Christians 
are  God's  sons  through  union  with  the  Only-begotten. 
Before  the  faith  in  him  came  into  the  world,  men  were 
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held  under  the  tutelage  of  the  law,  like  children,  kept 
as  in  a  state  of  bondage  under  a  pedagogue.  But  after 
the  preaching  of  the  faith,  all  who  are  baptised  into 
Christ  clothe  themaelves  in  him ;  lo  they  are  esteemed 
as  adult  sons  of  his  Father,  and  by  £&ith  in  him  they 
may  be  justified  fh>m  their  sins,  from  which  the  law 
could  not  justify  them  (Acts  xiii,  87).  The  contrast 
is  between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  Church :  one 
bond,  the  other  free ;  one  infant,  the  other  adulL  The 
transition  point  is  naturally  when  by  baptism  the 
service  of  Christ  is  undertaken  and  the  promises  of 
the  Gospel  are  claimed.  This  is  represented  as  put- 
ting on  Christ  and  in  him  assuming  the  position  of 
full-grown  men.  In  this  more  privileged  condition 
there  is  the  power  of  obtaining  justification  by  faith,  a 
justification  which  the  law  hj^  not  to  oflTer. 

4.  1  Cor.  xii,  18:  *'For  by  one  Spirit  (or  in  one 
spirit,  iv  ivi  'trvevfian)  we  were  all  baptized  into  one 
body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond  or  free, 
and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit."  The  re- 
semblance of  this  passage  to  the  last  is  very  clear.  In 
the  old  dispensation  there  was  a  marked  division  be- 
tween Jew  and  Grentile ;  under  the  Gospel  there  is  one 
body  in  Christ.  As  in  Gal.  iii,  16,  Christ  is  the  seed 
(xo  ffwspfid),  so  here  he  is  the  body  (rb  awfia)  into 
which  all  Christians  become  incorporated.  All  dis- 
tinctions of  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  Aree,  are  abol- 
ished. By  the  grace  of  the  same  Spirit  (or  perhaps 
'*  in  one  spirit"  of  Christian  love  and  fellowship  (comp. 
Eph.  ii,  18),  without  division  or  separate  interests)  all 
are  joined  in  baptism  to  the  one  body  of  Christ,  his 
universal  church.  Possibly  there  is  an  allusion  to 
both  sacraments.  '*  We  were  baptized  into  one  body, 
we  were  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit**  (jsv  Ilvtvfia  iwo- 
TiaBrifuvi  Lachm.  and  Tisch.  omit  c/c).  Both  our 
baptism  and  our  partaking  of  the  cup  in  the  commu- 
nion are  tokens  and  pledges  of  Christian  unity.  They 
mark  our  union  with  the  one  body  of  Christ,  and  they 
are  means  of  grace,  in  which  we  may  look  for  one 
Spirit  to  be  present  with  blessing  (comp.  1  Cor.  x,  8, 
17 ;  see  Waterland  on  the  Eucharid,  ch.  x,  and  Stan- 
ley on  1  Cor.  xii,  13). 

0.  Rom.  vi,  4,  and  Col.  ii,  12,  are  so  closely  parallel 
that  we  may  notice  them  together.  As  the  apostle  in 
the  two  last-considered  passages  views  Iwptism  as  a 
joining  to  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  so  in  these  two 
passages  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  Christians  in  their 
baptism  as  buried  with  Christ  in  his  death,  and  raised 
again  with  him  in  his  resurrection.  As  the  natural 
body  of  Christ  was  laid  in  the  ground  and  then  raised 
np  again,  so  his  mystical  body,  the  church,  descends 
in  baptism  into  the  waters,  in  which  also  (iv  ^,  sc. 
fiavTifffuiTi,  Col.  ii,  12)  it  is  raised  up  again  with 
Christ,  through  *'  faith  in  the  mighty  working  of  God, 
who  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Prolwbly,  as  in  the 
former  passages  Paul  had  brought  forward  baptism  as 
the  symbol  of  Christian  unity,  so  in  those  now  before 
us  he  refers  to  it  as  the  token  and  pledge  of  the  spirit- 
ual death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  righteousness; 
and  moreover  of  the  final  victory  over  death  in  the 
last  day,  through  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  is  said  that  it  was  partly  in  reference  to 
this  passage  in  Colossians  that  the  early  Christians  so 
generally  used  trine  immersion,  as  signifying  thereby 
the  tliree  days  in  which  Christ  lay  in  the  grave  (see 
Suicer,  s.  v.  dvaSuw,  II.  a). — Smith,  Append,  s.  v. 

1.  Jewish  Baptism.  —  Purifications  by  washing 
(q.  V.)  were  very  common  among  the  Jews.  See  Ab- 
lution. In  the  language  of  the  prophets,  cleansing 
with  water  is  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  purification  of 
the  heart,  which  in  the  Messianic  age  is  to  glorify  the 
soul  in  her  innermost  recesses,  and  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  the  theocratic  nation  (Ezek.  xxxvi,  26  sq. ; 
Zech.  xiii,  1).  Of  the  antiquity  of  lustrations  by  wa- 
ter among  the  Jews  there  is  no  question,  but  it  is  still 
a  disputed  point  whether  baptism  was  practised,  as  on 
ittiUatory  nie,  in  connection  with  circumcision,  before 


the  coming  of  Christ.  It  is  well  established  that,  as 
early  as  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  tbds 
proielyte  baptism  was  an  established  rite  among  tbe 
Jews ;  and  their  writers,  as  well  as  many  Christian 
theologians  (e.  g.  Lightfoot,  Wetstein,  Wsli,  and  odi- 
ers),  claim  for  it  a  much  greater  antiquity.  But  this 
opinion  is  hardly  tenable,  for,  as  an  act  which  strictly 
gives  vaUdkjf  to  the  admission  of  a  proselyte,  and  is  no 
mere  aecompammeni  to  his  admission,  baptism  certain- 
ly is  not  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament;  while,  as 
to  the  passages  quoted  in  proof  from  the  daasical  (pro- 
fane) writen  of  that  period,  they  are  all  open  to  the 
most  fundamental  objections.  Nor  is  the  utter  alienee 
of  Josephus  and  Philo  on  the  subject,  notwithstanding 
their  various  opportunities  of  touching  on  it,  a  leas 
weighty  argument  against  this  view.  It  is  true  tliat 
mention  is  made  in  the  Talmud  of  that  regulation  as 
already  existing  in  the  first  century  A.D. ;  but  such 
statements  l)elong  only  to  the  traditions  of  the  Gema- 
ra,  and  require  careful  investigation  before  they  can 
serve  as  proper  authority.  This  Jewish  rite  was  prob- 
ably originally  only  a  purifying  ceremony ;  and  it  waa 
raised  to  the  character  of  an  initiating  and  indispensa- 
ble rite,  co-ordinate  with  that  of  sacrifice  and  circum- 
cision,  only  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  when 
sacrifices  had  ceased,  and  the  circumcision  of  prose- 
lytes had,  by  reason  of  public  edicts,  become  more 
and  more  impracticable.     See  Pbosblytb. 

2.  John's  Baptism. — **  It  was  the  principal  object 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  comliat  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  performance  of  external  ceremonies  was  suffi- 
cient to  secure  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  his  premises ;  he  required  repentance,  therefore, 
as  a  preparation  for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah.  That  he  may  possibly  have  liaptized  keatkens 
also  seems  to  follow  from  his  censuring  the  Pharisees 
for  confiding  in  their  descent  fh>m  Abraham,  while 
they  had  no  share  in  his  spirit;  yet  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  this  remark  was  drawn  from  him  by 
the  course  of  the  argument  (Matt,  iii,  8,  9 ;  Luke  iii, 
7, 8).  We  must,  on  the  whole,  assume  that  John  con- 
sidered the  existing  Judaism  as  a  stepping-stone  by 
which  the  Gentiles  were  to  arrive  at  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  its  Messianic  form.  The  general  point  of  view 
from  which  John  contemplated  the  Messiah  and  his 
Idngdom  was  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  close- 
ly bordering  on  Christianity.  He  regards,  it  is  true, 
an  alteration  in  the  mind  and  spirit  as  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  for  partaking  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  still,  he  looked  for  its  establishment  by  means 
of  conflict  and  external  force,  with  which  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  endowed ;  and  he  expected  in  him  a  Judge 
and  Avenger,  who  was  to  set  up  outward  and  visible 
distinctions.  It  is,  tlierefore,  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  baptism  he  administered  in  tlie 
name  of  that  Christ  who  floated  before  the  mind  of 
John,  or  of  the  suffering  and  glorified  One,  such  as  the 
apostles  knew  him ;  and  whether  it  was  considered  a 
preparation  for  a  political,  or  a  consecration  into  a 
spiritual  theocracy.  John  was  so  far  fhtti  this  latter 
view,  so  far  from  contemplating  a  purely  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  he  even  began 
subsequently  to  entertain  doubts  concerning  Christ 
(Matt,  xi,  2).  John*s  baptism  had  not  the  character 
of  an  immediate,  but  merely  of  a  preparatory  cons^ 
oration  for  the  glorified  theocracy  (John  i,  81).  The 
apostles,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  rebaptize  the 
disciples  of  John,  who  had  still  adhered  to  the  notiona 
of  their  master  on  that  head  (Acts  xix).  To  this  apoe*- 
tolic  judgment  Tertnllian  appeals,  and  in  his  opinicu 
coincide  the  most  eminent  teachera  of  the  ancient 
chureh,  both  of  the  East  and  the  West.'* — Jaoobi,  ms 
Kitto*s  Cyckp,  s.  v.     See  Jomr  (trb  Baptist). 

The  Bapdm  (fJetus  by  John  (Mfttt.  iii,  18;  Mark  i, 
9 ;  Luke  iii,  21 ;  comp.  John  i,  19),  as  the  first  act  of 
Christ^s  public  career,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
eventa  recorded  in  the  avangelicalhiatoiy.  We  might 
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be  apt  to  infer  from  Luke  and  Matthew  that  there  had 
been  an  acquaintance  between  Christ  and  John  prior 
to  the  baptism,  and  that  hence  John  declines  (Matt, 
iii,  14)  to  baptize  Jesus,  arguing  that  he  needed  to  be 
baptized  by  him.  This,  however,  has  been  thought  to 
be  at  variance  with  John  i,  81,  83.  Lbcke  {Commmt. 
i,  416  sq.,  8d  edit.)  takes  the  words  '*  I  knew  him  not" 
in  their  strict  and  exclusive  sense.  John,  he  says, 
could  not  have  spoken  in  this  manner  if  he  had  at  all 
known  Jesus ;  and  had  he  known  him,  he  could  not, 
as  a  prophet,  have  foiled  to  discover^  even  at  an  earlier 
period,  the  but  too  evident  **  gloiy'*  of  the  Messiah. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  of  the  first  three  Gos- 
pels presupposes  John's  personal  acquaintance  with 
him,  since,  although  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  he 
could  not  otherwise  have  given  that  refusal  (Matt,  iii, 
14)  to  the  Messiah  alone ;  for  his  own  language  neces- 
sarily implies  that  Jesus  waa  not  a  stranger  to  him. 
See  Messiah. 

With  regard  to  the  cbject  of  Ckri$t  in  undergoing 
bapHsm,  we  find,  in  the  first  instance,  that  he  ranked 
this  action  among  those  of  his  Messianic  calling.  This 
object  is  still  more  defined  by  John  the  Baptist  (John 
!,  81),  which  passage  Lficke  interprets  in  the  following 
words :  '  *  Only  by  entering  into  that  community  which 
was  to  be  introductory  to  the  Messianic,  by  attaching 
himself  to  the  Baptist  like  any  other  num,  was  it  pos- 
sible for  Christ  to  reveal  himself  to  the  Baptist,  and 
through  him  to  others."  Christ  himself  never  for  a 
moment  could  doubt  his  own  mission,  or  the  right  pe- 
riod when  his  character  was  to  be  made  manifest  by 
God ;  but  John  needed  to  receive  that  assurance,  in 
order  to  be  the  herald  of  the  Messiah  who  was  actually 
come.  For  all  others  whom  John  baptized,  either  be- 
fore or  after  Christ,  this  act  was  a  mere  preparatory 
consecration  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah ;  while  for 
Jesus  it  was  a  direct  and  immediate  consecration,  by 
means  of  wliich  he  manifested  the  commencement  of 
his  career  as  the  founder  of  the  new  theocracy,  which 
began  at  the  veiy  moment  of  his  baptism,  the  initia^ 
tory  character  of  which  constituted  its  general  princi- 
ple and  tendency.     See  Jesus. 

Bqptitm  of  the  IHtdpUs  of  Chritt. — ^Whether  our 
Lord  ever  baptized  has  been  doubted.  (See  Schenk, 
De  lotione  a  Christo  adminuirata,  Utah,  1745.)  The 
only  passage  which  may  distinctiy  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion b  John  iv,  1, 2,  where  it  is  said  '*  that  Jesus  made 
and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  though  Jesus 
himself  baptized  not,  but  his  disciples."  We  neces- 
sarily infer  from  it  that,  as  soon  as  our  liord  began  his 
ministry,  and  gathered  to  him  a  company  of  disciples, 
he,  like  John  the  Baptist,  admitted  into  that  company 
by  the  administration  of  baptism.  Normally,  howev- 
er, to  say  the  least  of  it,  the  administration  of  baptism 
was  by  the  hands  of  his  disciples.  Some  suppose  that 
the  first-called  disciples  had  all  received  baptism  at 
the  hands  of  John  the  Baptist,  as  must  have  pretty 
certainly  been  the  case  with  Andrew  (see  John  i,  86, 
87,  40),  and  that  they  were  not  again  baptized  with 
water  after  they  joined  the  company  of  Christ.  Oth- 
ers believe  that  Christ  himself  baptized  some  few  of 
his  earlier  disciples,  who  were  afterward  authorized  to 
baptize  the  rest.  But  in  any  case  the  words  above 
cited  seem  to  show  that  maldng  di^iples  and  baptiz- 
ing them  went  together ;  and  that  baptism  was,  even 
during  our  Lord's  earthly  rainlstr}*,  the  formal  mode 
of  accepting  his  service  and  becoming  attached  to  his 
company. 

After  the  resurrection,  when  the  church  was  to  be 
spread  and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lord's  own  com- 
mission conjoins  the  making  of  disciples  with  their 
baptism.  The  command,  **  Make  disciples  of  all  na- 
tions by  baptizing  them"  (Matt,  xxviii,  19),  is  merely 
the  extension  of  his  own  practice,  **  Jesus  made  disci- 
ples and  baptized  them*'  (John  iv,  1).  The  conduct 
of  the  apostles  is  the  plainest  comment  on  both ;  for  so 
soon  as  ever  men,  convinced  by  their  preaching,  asked 


for  guidance  and  direction,  their  first  exhortation  was 
to  repentance  and  baptism,  that  thus  the  convert  should 
be  at  once  publicly  received  into  the  fold  of  Christ  (see 
Acts  ii,  88 ;  viii,  12, 86 ;  ix,  18 ;  x,  47 ;  xvi,  16, 88,  etc.). 
(See  Zimmermann,  De  BapHtmi  origine  et  tuit^  Gott. 
1816.)    See  Disciple. 

3.  Chbistiah  Baftism  is  a  sacrament  instituted  by 
Christ  himself.  When  he  could  no  longer  personally 
and  immediately  choose  and  receive  members  of  his 
kingdom,  when  at  the  same  time  all  had  been  accom- 
plished which  the  founder  thought  necessary  for  its 
completion,  he  gave  power  to  the  spiritual  community 
to  receive,  in  his  name,  members  by  baptism.  The  au- 
thority and  obligation  of  baptism  as  a  universal  ordi- 
nance of  the  Chrutian  Church  is  derived  flrom  the 
commission  of  Christ,  **  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  (to,  t /(•)  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Matt, 
xxviii,  19).     See  II  below. 

I.  Design  and  Benffits  of  Bc^iitm^—k^  to  the  design 
and  benefits  of  baptism  there  are  various  views  hekl. 
The  principal  are  the  following:  1.  That  it  is  a  direct 
instrument  of  grace  f  the  application  of  water  to  the 
person  by  a  properly  qualified  functionary  being  re- 
garded as  the  appointed  vehicle  by  which  God  bestows 
regenerating  grace  upon  men.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
Roman  and  Eastern  churches,  and  of  one  (the  "  High- 
Church'*)  party  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  the 
Lutheran  churches.  Nearly  the  same  view  is  held  by 
the  Disciples  of  Christ  (Campbellltes),  who  regard  bap- 
tism as  the  remitting  ordinance  of  the  Gospel,  or  the 
appointed  means  through  which  the  penitent  sinner 
obtains  the  assurance  of  that  remission  of  sins  procured 
by  the  death  of  Christ.  See  Rboeneration.  2.  That 
it  is  neither  cm  instrument  nor  a  seal  o/ grace,  but  simply 
a  ceremony  o/inifiation  into  church  membership.  This 
is  the  Socinian  view  of  the  ordinance.  8.  That  it  is  a 
token  ofrtgeneralUonj  to  be  received  only  by  those  who 
give  evidence  of  being  really  regenerated.  This  is 
the  view  adopted  by  the  Baptists.  4.  Thai  it  is  a  sym- 
bol  of  purifixiHon,  the  use  of  which  simply  announces 
that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  a  purifS'ing  religion,  and 
intimates  that  the  party  receiving  the  rite  assumes  the 
profession,  and  is  to  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
that  religion.  This  opinion  is  extensively  entertained 
among  the  Congregationalists  of  England.  6.  That  it 
is  the  rite  of  initiation  into  the  visU>le  church,  and  that, 
though  not  an  instrument,  it  is  a  seal  of  grace,  divine 
blessings  being  thereby  confirmed  and  obsignated  to 
the  individual.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Confessions 
of  the  majority  of  the  Reformed  churches.  The  Augs- 
burg Confession  states.  Art.  9 :  "  Concerning  baptism, 
our  churches  teach  that  it  is  a  necessary  ordinance ; 
that  it  is  a  means  of  grace,  and  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered also  to  children,  who  are  thereby  dedicated  to 
God,  and  received  into  hb  favor.  They  condemn  the 
Anabaptists  who  reject  the  baptism  of  children,  and 
who  affirm  that  infants  may  be  saved  without  bap- 
tism.*' The  Westmmster  Confession,  Art.  28 :  '*  Bap- 
tism is  a  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament,  ordained 
by  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  for  the  solemn  admission  of 
the  party  baptized  into  the  visible  church,  but  also  to 
be  unto  him  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
of  bis  ingrafting  into  Christ,  of  regeneration,  of  remis- 
sion of  sins,  and  of  his  givhig  up  unto  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  which  sacnu 
ment  is,  by  Christ's  own  appointment,  to  be  continued 
in  his  church  until  the  end  of  the  world.  The  out- 
ward element  to  be  used  in  this  sacmment  is  water, 
wherewith  the  party  is  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  lawfully  called  thereunto. 
Dipping  of  the  person  into  water  is  not  necessary ;  but 
baptism  is  rightiy  administered  by  pouring  or  sprink- 
ling water  upon  the  person.  Not  only  those  that  do 
actually  profess  faith  in  and  obedience  unto  Christ,  but 
also  the  infants  of  one  or  both  believing  parents,  are  to 
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be  baptized.  Although  it  be  a  great  sin  to  contemn 
or  neglect  thia  ordinance,  yet  grace  and  salyation  are 
not  so  inseparably  annexed  unto  it  as  that  no  person 
can  be  regenerated  or  saved  without  it,  or  that  all  that 
are  baptized  are  undoubtedly  regenerated.  The  effi- 
cacy of  baptism  is  not  tied  to  that  moment  of  time 
wherein  it  is  administered ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  by 
tlie  right  use  of  this  ordinance  the  grace  promised  is 
not  only  oflered,  but  really  exhibited  and  conferred  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  such  (whether  of  age  or  in&nts)  as 
that  grace  belongeth  unto,  according  to  the  counsel  of 
God*s  own  will,  in  his  appointed  time.  The  sacrament 
of  baptism  is  but  once  to  be  administered  to  any  person.* ' 
In  the  17th  article  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
it  is  declared  that  **  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  pro- 
fession and  mark  of  difference  whereby  Christians  are 
distinguished  from  others  that  are  not  baptized,  but  it 
is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or  the  new  birth.  The 
baptism  of  young  children  is  to  be  retained  in  the 
church.'  *  The  same  formula  appears  in  the  Articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  United  SUtes,  with  certain  addi- 
tions,  as  follows :  **  Art.  27.  Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign 
of  profession  and  mark  of  difference  whereby  Chris- 
tian men  are  discerned  from  others  that  be  not  chris- 
tened, but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or  new 
birth,  whereby,  as  by  an  instrument,  they  that  receive 
baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  church :  the  prom- 
ises of  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  of  our  adoption  to  be 
the  sons  of  God  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  visibly  signed 
and  sealed :  faith  is  confirmed,  and  grace  increased  by 
virtue  of  prayer  unto  God.  The  baptism  of  young 
children  is  in  any  wise  to  be  retained  in  the  church  as 
most  agreeable  with  the  institution  of  Christ."  The 
following  excellent  summary  of  the  benefits  of  baptism 
is  given  by  Watson  (^Ingiitutea^  ii,  646):  '*  Baptism  in- 
troduces the  adult  believer  into  the  covenant  of  grace 
and  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  is  the  seal,  the  pledge 
to  him  on  the  part  of  God  of  the  fulfilment  of  all  its 
pro>isions  in  time  and  in  eternity,  while  on  his  part  he 
takes  upon  himself  the  obligations  of  steadfast  faith 
and  obedience.  To  the  infant  child  it  is  a  visible  re- 
ception into  the  same  covenant  and  church — a  pledge 
of  acceptance  through  Christ — ^Che  bestowment  of  a 
title  to  all  the  grace  of  the  covenant  as  circumstances 
may  require,  and  as  the  mind  of  the  child  may  be  ca- 
pable, or  made  capable  of  receiving  it,  and  as  it  may 
be  sought  in  future  life  by  prayer,  when  the  period  of 
reason  and  moral  choice  shall  arrive.  It  conveys, 
also,  the  present  *  blessin^^'  of  Christ,  of  which  we  are 
assured  by  his  taking  children  in  his  arms  and  bless- 
ing them ;  which  blessing  cannot  be  merely'  nominal, 
but  mast  be  substantial  and  efficacious.  It  secures, 
too,  the  gift  of  the  H0I3'  Ghost  in  those  secret  spiritual 
influences  by  which  the  actual  regeneration  of  those 
children  who  die  in  infancy  is  effected,  and  which  are 
a  seed  of  life  in  those  who  are  spared,  to  prepare  them 
for  instruction  in  the  Word  of  God,  as  they  are  taught 
it  by  parental  care,  to  incline  their  will  and  affections 
to  good,  and  to  begin  and  maintain  in  them  the  war 
against  inward  and  outward  evil,  so  that  they  may  be 
divinely  assisted,  as  reason  strengthens,  to  make  their 
calling  and  election  sure.  In  a  word,  it  is,  both  as  to 
infants  and  to  adults,  the  sign  and  pledge  of  that  in- 
ward grace  which,  though  modified  in  its  operations 
by  the  difference  of  their  circumstances,  has  respect  to, 
and  flows  from,  a  covenant  relation  to  each  of  the  three 
persons  in  whose  one  name  they  are  baptized — accept- 
ance by  the  Father,  union  with  Ckriti  as  the  head  of  his 
mystical  body,  the  church,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holjf  Ghost,  To  these  advantages  must  be  added  the 
respect  which  God  bears  to  the  believing  act  of  the 
parents,  and  to  their  solemn  prayers  on  the  occasion, 
in  both  which  the  child  is  interested,  as  well  as  in  that 
solemn  engagement  of  the  parents  which  the  rite  neces- 
sarily implies  to  bring  up  their  children  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord.** 


Exaggerated  ideas  of  the  necessity  and  effieacT-  of 
baptism  developed  themselves  as  early  as  the  second 
and  third  centuries  (see  references  in  Hagenbach,  Hit- 
tory  ofDodrimei,  §  72).  It  became  the  custom  to  de- 
fer baptism  as  long  as  possible  (a  practice  xecomm<»iid- 
ed,  e.  g.  by  TertuUian,  De  Bopf,  c.  18).  Blanj  would 
not  be  baptized  until  just  before  death  ;  e.  g.  Constan- 
tino. They  supposed  that  baptism  removes  all  pre- 
vious sins  in  a  sort  of  magical  way ;  but  that  sins  after 
baptism  are  remitted  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 
Hence  the  baptism  of  new  converts  was  delayed,  en- 
tirely contrar}'  to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  apoe- 
ties,  who  baptized  converts  immediately  (Acta  ii,  41 ; 
xvi,  15).  See  Baumgarten,  De  Procnutmatume  Bap- 
titmi  ap,  Veteret,  Halle,  1747.  After  Augustine,  throimb 
whom  the  doctrine  of  "  no  salvation  out  of  the  church"* 
came  to  be  received,  it  began  to  be  held  that  infamts 
dying  without  baptism  were  lost,  and  the  baptism  of 
very  young  infants  became  the  common  rule,  wbik 
the  baptism  of  adult  converts  was  hastened  (Knapp, 
Theology,  §  141). 

The  Church  of  Rome  continues  to  teach  that  original 
sin  is  effaced  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  The  An- 
glican Church  holds  that  "this  infection  of  nature 
doth  remain  in  them  that  are  regenerated."  The  Rus- 
sian Catechism  declares  that  in  holy  baptism  the  be- 
liever **  dies  to  the  carnal  life  of  sin,  and  is  bom  again 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a  life  spiritual  and  holy  ;*'  which 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  Church  genexally.  See 
Grace;  Reobneration ;  Sacraments. 

II.  (HiHgation  and  Perpetuity  of  BapUtm^—ThMX.  bap- 
tism is  obligatory  is  evident  from  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  by  his  disciples  baptized  many  that,  br 
his  miracles  and  discourses,  were  brought  to  prolefis 
faith  in  him  as  the  Messiah ;  from  his  command  to  hb 
apostles  after  his  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii,  19) ;  end 
from  the  practice  of  the  apostles  themselves  (Acts  ii, 
88).  But  the  Quakers  assert  that  water  baptism  wa.« 
never  intended  to  continue  in  the  Church  of  Christ  anv 
longer  than  while  Jewish  prejudices  made  such  an  ex- 
ternal ceremony  necessary.  They  argue  firom  £ph. 
iv,  6,  in  which  one  baptism  is  spoken  of  as  necessary  to 
Christians,  that  tliis  must  be  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
But,  from  comparing  the  texts  that  relate  to  this  insti- 
tution, it  will  plainly  appear  that  water  baptism  wa» 
instituted  by  Christ  in  more  general  terms  than  will 
agree  with  this  explication.  That  it  was  administered 
to  all  the  Gentile  converts,  and  not  confined  to  the 
Jews,  appears  from  Matt,  xxviii,  19,  20,  compared  with 
Acts  X,  47 ;  and  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  did  not 
supersede  water  baptism  appears  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  Peter  and  of  those  that  were  with  him ; 
so  that  the  one  baptism  spoken  of  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  water,  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
being  only  called  baptism  in  a  figurative  sense.  A« 
for  any  objection  which  may  be  drawn  fh>m  1  Cor.  i, 
17,  it  is  sufficiently  answered  by  the  preceding  verses, 
and  all  the  numerous  texts  in  which,  in  epistles  writ- 
ten long  after  this,  the  apostle  speaks  of  <jl  Christians 
as  baptized,  and  argues  from  the  obligation  of  bapti«ni 
in  such  a  manner  as  we  could  never  imagine  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  apprehended  it  to  have  been  the 
will  of  God  that  it  should  be  discontinued  in  the  church 
(compare  Rom.  vi,  8,  etc. ;  Col.  ii,  12 ;  Gal.  iii,  27). — 
Doddridge,  Jjedurts  en  Divinity,  Lect.  201.  For  a 
clear  view  of  the  obligation  of  baptism,  see  Hibl>an1 
on  ChriaHan  BapUtm,  pt.  ii,  ch.  x.  See  Akti-bat- 
TI8TS;  Quakers. 

III.  Mode  ofBaptiem. — The  ceremoniet  used  in  bap- 
tism have  varied  in  different  ages  and  countries ;  a 
brief  account  of  them  is  given  below  (VII).  Among 
Protestants  baptism  is  performed  with  great  simplici- 
ty ;  all  that  is  deemed  essetUial  to  the  ordinance  being 
tibe  application  of  water  by  sprinkling,  pouring,  or  Im- 
mersion, in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1.  The  BapktU  (q.  v.)  maintain,  however,  that  im- 
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mersion  is  the  <mly  vaM  hapHtm^  in  this  point  sepa- 
rating  themselves  from  all  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
They  rely  for  their  justification  chiefly  upon  the  follow- 
ing arguments :  (1.)  That  the  word  pairrV^ta  means, 
UteraUy^  to  "immerse/'  and  nothing  else;  while  its 
fyuraUve  uses  always  include  the  idea  of  **  burying" 
or  **0Terwhelming ;"  (2.)  that  the  terms  toaahingj  pU' 
rifyinffy  hurying  in  bajiitmj  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  allude  to  this  mode ;  (3.)  that  the  jUaces  se- 
lected for  baptism  in  the  New  Test,  imply  immersion ; 
(4.)  that  immersion  only  was  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tles, the  first  Christians,  and  the  church  in  general  for 
many  ages,  and  that  it  was  only  laid  aside  from  the 
love  of  novelty  and  the  coldness  of  climate.  These 
positions,  they  think,  are  so  clear  from  Scripture  and 
the  hbtory  of  the  church  that  they  stand  in  need  of 
but  little  argument  for  their  support.  (6.)  Farther, 
they  also  insist  that  all  positive  institutions  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  will  and  declaration  of  the  institutor; 
and  that,  therefore,  reasoning  by  analogy  from  pre- 
viously abrogated  rites  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  ex- 
press command  of  Christ  respecting  baptism  ought  to 
be  our  rule.    See  Immersion. 

2.  The  Ckn8ti€m  Church  generally,  on  the  other 
hand,  denies  that  immersion  is  esaential  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  baptism,  and  admits  any  of  the  three  modes, 
sprinkling,  pouring,  or  immersion.  The  Greek  Church 
requires  trine  immersion  in  its  rubrics,  but  in  Russia 
baptbm  by  sprinkling  or  affusion  is  regarded  as  equal- 
ly valid.  The  Boman  ritual  favors  affusion  thrice  re- 
peated, but  admits  also  of  immersion.  In  the  **  Office 
for  the  Public  Baptism  of  Infants"  in  the  Church  of 
England  it  is  directed  that  the  "priest  shall  dip  the 
child  in  the  water  if  the  sponsors  shall  certify  him 
that  the  child  may  well  endure  it;"  but  **  if  they  cer- 
tify that  the  child  is  weak,  it  shall  suffice  to  pour  wa- 
ter upon  iV  In  the  "  Office  for  the  Private  Baptism 
of  Infants"  it  is  directed  that  the  baptism  shall  be  by 
affusion,  the  infant  in  such  cases  being  always  certi- 
fied to  be  weak.  In  the  "Office  for  the  Baptism  of 
Adults,"  it  is  left  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  the 
minister  to  dip  the  person  to  be  baptized  in  the  water 
or  to  pour  water  upon  him.  The  framers  of  the  Office 
evidently,  by  the  discretionary  power  left  to  the  offi- 
ciating minister,  have  decided  tliat  the  mode  in  this 
respect  is  immaterial.  The  ritual  of  the  MethodUt 
EpUcopai  Church,  in  like  manner,  leaves  the  adminis- 
trator firee ;  and  he  is  so,  in  fact,  in  most  (but  not  all) 
Protestant  Churches.  The  substantial  question ,  there- 
fore, between  the  Baptists  and  the  Christian  Church 
generally,  is  whether  immertion  is  emniicU  to  baptism 
or  not.  The  negative  is  maintained  by  the  following 
arguments  (besides  others  for  which  we  have  not 
space),  viz. : 

(1.)  As  to  the  meaning  ofpairrl^ia,  it  is  allowed,  on 
all  luuids,  that  it  is  (at  least  sometimes)  applied  to  acts 
involving  the  process  of  immersion  both  by  profane 
and  sacred  writers  (see  above).  But  the  best  lexi- 
cographers agree  that  this  is  not  its  exclusive  mean- 
ing, and  none  but  a  daring  controversialist  would  as- 
sert that  it  is.  The  word  paTrri^ut  is  derived  from 
(BatiroCi  the  verbal  adjective  otfidTma,  to  wet  thorough' 
/jf,  and  its  e^pmological  meaning  is  to  put  into  a  drench- 
ed  or  imbued  condition  (Metk.  Quar,  Rev,  1850,  p.  406). 
In  the  New  Testament  it  generally  means  to  purify 
by  the  application  of  water.  (See  Beecher  on  Bap- 
tism ;  Mnidock,  in  Bib.  Sac,  Oct.  1850,  on  the  Sjnriac 
words  for  baptism.)  "As  the  word  (^anriZut  is  used 
to  express  the  various  ablutions  among  the  Jews,  such 
as  sprinkling,  pouring,  etc.  (Heb.  ix,  10),  for  the  cus- 
tom of  washing  before  meals,  and  the  washing  of 
household  furniture,  pots,  etc.,  it  is  evident  from  hence 
that  it  does  not  express  the  manner  of  doing  a  thing, 
whether  by  immersion  or  affusion,  but  only  the  thing 
done^that  is,  washing,  or  the  application  of  water  in 
some  form  or  other.  It  nowhere  signifies  to  dtp,  but 
in  denoting  a  mode  of,  and  in  order  to,  washing  or 


cleaning ;  and  the  mode  or  use  is  only  the  ceremonial 
part  of  a  positive  institute,  just  as  in  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per the  time  of  day,  the  number  and  posture  of  the 
communicants,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  bread  and 
wine,  are  circumstances  not  accounted  essential  by  any 
part  of  Christians.  If  in  baptism  there  be  an  expres- 
sive emblem  of  the  descending  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
pouring  must  be  the  mode  of  adminbtration,  for  that 
is  the  scriptural  term  most  commonly  and  properly 
used  for  the  communication  of  divine  influences  (Matt. 
ui,  11;  Mark  i,  8,  10;  Luke  iit,  16-22;  John  i,  83; 
Acts  i,  5;  ii,  38,  89;  viii,  12,  17;  xi,  16,  16).  The 
term  sprinkling^  also,  is  made  use  of  in  reference  to  the 
act  of  purification  (Isa.  Hi,  15 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi,  25 ;  Heb. 
ix,  18,  14),  and  therefore  cannot  be  inapplicable  to 
baptismal  purification"  (Watson).  So  far,  then,  as 
the  word  /Sairrisw  is  concerned,  there  is  no  foun4ation 
for  the  exclusive  theory  of  the  Baptists. 

(2.)  As  for  the  fkct  that  John  baptized  "m  Jordan,*' 
it  is  enough  to  reply  that  to  infer  always  a  plunging 
of  the  whole  body  in  water  f^m  this  particle  would, 
in  many  instances,  be  false  and  absurd.  Indeed,  if 
immersion  were  intended,  the  preposition  should  be 
f I'c  and  not  iv.  The  same  preposition,  Ivy  is  used  when 
it  is  said  they  should  be  "  baptized  with  fire,"  but  few 
will  assert  that  they  should  be  plunged  into  it.  The 
apostle,  speaking  of  Christ,  says  he  came  not,  iv,  "by 
water  only,"  but,  ivj  "by  water  and  blood."  There 
the  same  word,  iv,  la  translated  by;  and  with  justice 
and  propriety,  fbr  wo  know  no  good  sense  in  which  we 
could  say  he  came  m  water.  Jesus,  it  is  said,  came  up 
out  of  the  water,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  he  was  im- 
mersed, as  the  Greek  term  airo  properly  significsyhmi ; 
for  instance,  "Who  hath  warned  yon  to  flee/rom," 
not  out  of,  the  "wrath  to  come?"  with  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned.  Again,  it  is  urged  that 
Philip  and  the  eunuch  went  down  both  into  the  water. 
To  this  it  is  answered  that  here  also  is  no  proof  of  im- 
mersion ;  for  if  the  expression  of  their  going  down  into 
the  water  necessarily  includes  dipping,  then  Philip 
was  dipped  as  well  as  the  eunuch.  The  preposition 
tic,  translated  into,  often  signifies  no  more  than  to  or 
unto,  see  Matt,  xv,  24 ;  Rom.  x,  10 ;  Acts  xxviii,  14 ; 
Matt,  ill,  11 ;  xvii,  27 ;  so  that  from  none  of  these  cir- 
cnrostances  can  it  bo  proved  that  there  was  one  person 
of  all  the  baptized  who  went  into  the  water  ankle  deep. 
As  to  the  apo6tle*s  expression,  "  buried  with  him  in 
baptism,"  that  has  no  force  in  the  argument  for  im- 
mersion, since  it  does  not  allude  to  a  custom  of  dip- 
ping, any  more  than  our  baptismal  crucifixion  and 
death  has  any  such  reference.  It  is  not  the  sign,  but 
the  thing  signified,  that  is  here  alluded  to.  As  Christ 
was  buried  and  rose  again  to  a  heavenly  life,  so  we  by 
baptism  signify  that  we  are  separated  fK)m  sin,  that  we 
may  live  a  new  life  of  faith  and  love.    (See  above.) 

(8).  It  is  urged  further  against  immersion  that  it 
carries  with  it  too  much  of  the  appearance  of  a  burden- 
some rite  for  the  Gospel  dispensation ;  that  it  is  too  in- 
decent for  so  solemn  an  ordinance ;  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  agitate  the  spirits,  often  rendering  the  subject 
unfit  for  the  exercise  of  proper  thoughts  and  affections, 
and,  indeed,  utterly  incapable  of  them ;  that  in  many 
cases  the  immersion  of  the  body  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  instant  death ;  that  in  other  situations  it  would 
be  impracticable  for  want  of  water :  hence  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  tiecesssry  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  there  is  the  strongest  improbability  that  it  was 
universally  practised  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  Christian  Churoh ; 
indeed,  the  allegation  of  the  txdusiveness  of  this  mode 
is  fSu:  from  being  adequately  supported  by  ancient  tes^ 
tlmony,  while  in  many  instances  (e.  g.  that  of  the  Phil- 
ippine jailer.  Acts  xvii,  83)  this  theory  involves  the 
most  unlikely  suppositions.     See  above  (I-V). 

IV.  Subjects  of  Baptism. — The  Christian  churches 
generally  baptize  infants  as  well  as  adult  believers, 
and  this  is  believed  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the 
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church  from  the  apostolical  age.  The  Roman  and 
Lutheran  churches  teach  that  baptism  admits  children 
into  the  church  and  makes  them  members  of  the  body 
of  Christ  The  Keformed  churches,  generally,  teach 
that  the  children  of  believers  are  included  in  the  cov- 
enant, and  are  therefore  entitled  to  baptism.  The 
Methodist  Church  holds  that  all  infants  are  redeemed 
by  Christ,  and  are  therefore  entitled  to  baptism,  wher- 
ever they  can  receive  the  instruction  and  care  of  a 
Christian  church  or  fiunily. 

(i.)  As  to  the  antiquUy  of  infant  baptism,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  Baptist  writers  themselves  that  it  was  prac- 
ticed in  Tertullian*s  time  (A.D.  200) ;  but  they  insist 
that  beyond  that  date  there  is  no  proof  of  any  other 
baptism  than  that  of  adult  believers.  The  principal 
passages  cited  in  the  controversy  are  from  Origen, 
TertuUian,  Irenaeus,  and  Justin  TAartyr. 

1.  Oriffen  (A.D.  185-258)  speaks  in  the  most  un- 
equivocal terms  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  as  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  the  church  in  his  time,  and  as  having 
been  received  from  the  apostles.  His  testimony  is  as 
follows:  "According  to  the  usage  of  the  church,  bap- 
tism is  given  even  to  infants ;  when,  if  there  were 
nothing  in  infants  which  needed  forgiveness  and 
mercy,  the  grace  of  baptism  would  seem  to  be  super- 
fluous" (Homil.  VIII  m  LeoU,  ch.  xu).  Again :  "  In- 
fants are  baptised  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Of  what 
sins  ?  Or,  when  have  they  sinned  ?  Or,  can  there  be 
any  reason  for  the  laver  in  their  case,  unless  it  be  ac- 
cording to  the  sense  which  we  have  mentioned  above, 
viz.  that  no  one  is  free  from  pollution,  though  he  has 
lived  but  one  day  upon  earth  ?  And  because  by  bap- 
tism native  pollution  is  taken  away,  therefore  infants 
are  baptized*' (^CMni^.  in  Lice.  xiv).  Again:  *^  For  this 
cause  it  was  that  the  church  received  a  tradition/*rom 
the  apogUet  (irapdSoatc  airoffroXiJc^)  to  give  baptism 
even  to  infiints**  (Comm.  oh  Rom,  lib.  v,  cap.  9).  Ne- 
ander  (Ch.  Hid.  i,  514)  depreciates  tiiis  testimony,  but 
without  any  real  ground.  On  any  ordinary  subject  it 
would  be  taken  as  decisive,  at  least  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  infant  baptism  in  Origen's  time,  and  Umg  hefore. 

2.  TertuUian  (A.D.  160-240),  in  his  treatise  De  Bajh 
tiimo  (c.  18),  opposes  infknt  baptism  on  the  ground  (1) 
**  that  it  is  too  important ;  not  even  earthly  goods  are 
intrusted  to  infants;"  (2)  that  ** sponsors  are  imper- 
illed by  the  responsibility  they  incur."  Tertullian 
adopted  the  superstitious  idea  that  baptism  was  ac- 
companied with  the  remission  of  all  past  sins,  and  that 
sins  committed  after  baptism  were  peculiarly  danger- 
ous. He  therefore  advised  that  not  merely  infants, 
but  young  men  and  young  women,  and  even  young 
widows  and  widowers,  should  postpone  their  baptism 
until  the  period  of  their  youthful  appetite  and  passion 
should  have  passed.  In  short,  he  advised  that,  in  all 
cases  in  which  death  was  not  likely  to  intervene,  bap- 
tism be  postponed  until  the  subjects  of  it  should  have 
arrived  at  a  period  of  life  when  they  would  be  no 
longer  in  danger  of  being  led  astray  by  youthful  lusts. 
And  thus,  for  more-  tlian  a  century  after  the  age  of 
TertuUian,  we  And  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  con- 
verts to  the  Christian  faith  postponing  baptism  till  the 
close  of  life.  Further,  if  he  ootid  have  said  that  infant 
baptism  was  '^an  innovation,"  he  would;  no  argu- 
ment was  surer  or  weightier  in  that  age ;  and  he  con- 
stanUy  appeals  to  it  on  other  subjects.  All  attempts 
to  invalidate  this  testimony  have  failed.  If  any  fact 
in  history  is  certain,  it  is  that  infiint  baptism  was  prac- 
tised in  Tertullian's  time,  and  long  before.  For  the 
Baptist  view,  however,  on  this  point,  see  an  able  arti- 
cle in  the  CkruHan  Review,  zvi,  510.  See  also  Bib- 
liotheea  Sacra,  iii,  680;  v,  307. 

8.  Irenteui  (circ.  A.D.  125-190)  has  the  following 
passage  (lib.  ii,  cap.  89) :  **  Omnes  venit  per  semetip- 
sum  salvare;  omnes,  inquam,  qui  per  eum  renatcuntur 
in  Deum,  infa»U»  et  parvulos  et  pueros,**  etc. ;  1.  e. 
'^  He  came  to  save  all  by  himself;  all,  I  say,  who,  by 
him,  (vn  bom  again  unto  God,  infanii,  and  littie  chil- 


dren, and  youth,*'  etc.  All  turns  here  on  the  mev^ 
ing  attached  by  IrensBUS  to  the  word  renaaci;  and  thia 
is  clear  from  a  passage  (lib.  iii,  c.  19)  in  wliich  he 
speaks  of  the  Gospel  commission.  **  When,"  says  hei, 
'*  [Christ]  gave  this  commission  of  rtgenenoimg  to  God 
[renasci],  he  said,  *Go,  teach  all  nations,  hapHamg 
them,  etc.' "  Neander  (whose  loose  admissions  as  to 
the  entire  question  are  eagerly  made  use  of  by  Bap- 
tists) remarks  of  this  passage  that  **it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  term  regeneration  can  be  employed 
in  reference  to  this  age  (i.  e.  infancy),  to  denote  any 
thing  else  than  baptism"  (CA.  Hid,  i,  814). 

4.  Juaiin  Martjfr,  who  wrote  his  "Apology"  about 
A.D.  138,  declares  that  there  were  among  Christians, 
in  his  time,  **many  persons  of  both  sexes,  some  nxty 
and  some  seventy  years  old,  who  had  been  made  dis- 
ciples to  Christ  from  their  infiancy"  (o?  U  waiduv  ifiO' 
BiirivBtioav  ry>  Xpiorift  ApoL  2),  and  who  must  there- 
fore have  been  baptized  during  the  lifetime  of  some  of 
the  apostles.  In  his  TV^ppAo  he  saj's,  **We  are  cir- 
cumcised by  baptism,  with  Christ's  circumdsion."  If 
Ik  iraiSwv  means  from  infimcy,  which  is  probable,  but 
not  absolutely  certain,  this  passage  is  conclusive. 

These  citations  seem  clearly  to  carry  back  the  prac- 
tice of  infant  baptism  to  a  date  very  near  the  apostles' 
time.  If  it  were  then  "  an  innovation,"  we  should 
have  had  9ome  indication  of  so  great  a  change ;  but 
there  is  none.  Up  to  the  rise  of  the  Anabaptists  in 
the  16th  century,  the  practice  of  in&nt  baptism  exial- 
ed  in  the  church  without  opposition,  or  with  only  here 
and  there  an  occasional  word  of  question. 

(ii.)  At  the  present  day  the  Greek  Church,  the  Bo- 
man  Church,  and  all  Protestant  churches  (except  the 
Baptists)  hold  to  infant  baptism.  The  usage  rests  on 
the  following  grounds  (among  others),  viz. : 

1.  If  the  practice  of  infant  baptism  prevailed  at  the 
early  period  above  mentioned,  and  all  history  is  sileBt 
as  to  the  time  of  its  introduction,  and  gives  no  intima* 
tion  of  any  excitement,  controvers}-,  or  opposition  to 
an  innovation  so  remarkable  as  this  must  have  been 
had  it  been  obtruded  on  the  churches  without  apos- 
tolical authori^,  we  may  fidrly  conclude,  even  were 
Scripture  silent  on  the  subject,  that  infant  baptism  haa 
invariably  prevailed  in  the  church  as  a  new  Testament 
institution. 

2.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  first  sub- 
jects of  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  his  aposties  were 
adults  converted  from  Judaism  or  heathenism.  But 
although  there  are  no  express  examples  in  the  New 
Testament  of  Christ  and  his  aposties  baptizing  infants, 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  were  excluded.  Jesos 
Christ  actually  blessed  littie  children ;  and  it  b  di& 
cult  to  believe  that  such  received  his  blessing,  and  yet 
were  not  to  be  members  of  the  Gospel  church.  If 
Christ  received  them,  and  would  have  us  "  receive'* 
them,  how  can  we  keep  tttem  out  of  the  visible  church  ? 
Besides,  if  children  were  not  to  be  baptized,  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  they  would  have  been  expressly 
forbidden.  As  whole  households  were  baptised,  it  \m 
also  probable  there  were  children  among  them. 

8.  Infknts  are  included  in  Christ's  act  of  redem{^ 
tion,  and  are  entitled  thereby  to  the  benefits  and  bless- 
ings of  his  church.  Moreover,  they  are  specifically 
embraced  in  the  Gospel  covenant.  The  covenant 
with  Abraham,  of  which  circumcision  was  made  the 
sign  and  seal,  is  not  to  be  regarded  wholly,  nor  even 
chiefly,  as  a  political  and  national  covenant.  The  en- 
gagement was,  (1.)  That  God  would  bless  Abraham. 
This  included  justiflcation,  and  the  imputation  of  his 
faith  for  righteousness,  with  all  spiritual  blessings. 
(2.)  That  he  should  be  the  father  of  many  nations. 
This  refers  quite  as  much  to  his  gpiritual  seed  as  to  his 
natural  descendants.  (8.)  The  promise  of  Canaan; 
and  this  included  the  higher  promise  of  the  eternal  in- 
heritance (Heb.  xi,  9, 10).  (4.)  God  would  be  '*  a  God 
to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed  after  him,"  a  promise  con- 
nected with  the  highest  spiritual  blessing,  and  which 
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inclnded  the  jnstiilcfttion  of  ftll  believen  in  ill  natioiuu 
Se«  Gal.  iii,  8,  9.  Now  of  this  spiritiul  covenant,  cir- 
cnmcision  was  the  a^  and  the  sea/,  and,  being  enjoined 
on  all  Abraham's  posterity,  was  a  constant  publicatifim 
of  God's  covenant  grace  among  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  and  its  repetition  a  continnal  confrmaHon 
of  that  covenant.  Baptism  is,  in  like  manner,  the  in- 
itiatory sign  and  seal  of  the  same  covenant,  in  its  new 
and  perfect  form  in  Christ  Jesns ;  otherwise  the  new 
covenant  has  no  initiatory  rite  or  sacrament.  The 
argument  that  baptism  has  precisely  the  same  federal 
and  initiatory  character  as  circumcision,  and  that  it 
was  instituted  for  the  same  ends,  and  in  its  place,  is 
dearly  established  in  several  important  passages  of 
the  New  Testament.  To  these  we  can  only  refer  (Col. 
li,  10-12 ;  GaL  ui,  27, 29 ;  1  Pet  iii,  21). 

**The  ultimate  authority  for  infiint  baptism  in  the 
bosom  of  a  regular  Christian  community  and  under  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  pious  education — ^for  only  on 
these  terms  do  we  advocate  it — ^lies  in  the  universal 
import  of  Christ's  person  and  work,  which  extends  as 
fkr  as  humanity  itself.  Christ  Is  not  only  able,  but 
willing  to  save  mankind  of  all  classes,  in  all  circum- 
stances, of  both  sexes,  and  at  all  stages  of  life,  and 
consequently  to  provide  for  aU  these  the  necessary 
means  of  grace  (comp.  Gal.  ill,  28).  A  Christ  able 
and  willing  to  save  none  but  adults  would  be  no  such 
Christ  as  ibe  Gospel  presents.  In  the  significant  par- 
allel, Rom.  V,  12  sq.,  the  apostle  earnestly  presses  the 
point  that  the  reign  of  righteousness  and  life  is,  in  its 
divine  intent  and  intrinsic  efficacy,  fully  as  compre- 
hensive as  the  reign  of  sin  and  doubt,  to  which  chil- 
dren among  the  rest  are  subject — ^nay,  far  more  com- 
prehensive and  availing;  and  that  the  blessing  and 
gain  by  the  second  Adam  far  outweigh  the  curse  and 
the  loss  by  the  first  When  the  Lord,  after  solemnly 
declaring  that  all  power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and 
earth,  commands  his  apostles  to  make  all  nations  disci- 
ples (fiaOrjTtvttv)  by  baptism  and  instruction,  there  is 
not  the  least  reason  for  limiting  this  to  those  of  maturer 
age.  Or  do  nations  consist  only  of  men,  and  not  of 
youth  also,  and  children  ?  According  to  Ps.  cxvii,  1, 
'all  nations,'  and  according  to  Ps.  cl,  6,  ^ every  thing 
that  hath  breath,'  should  praise  the  Lord ;  and  that 
these  include  babes  and  sucklings  is  explicitly  told  us 
in  Ps.  viil,  2,  and  Matt  xxi,  16.  With  this  is  closely 
connected  the  beautiful  idea,  already  clearly  brought 
out  by  Tremens,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  and  the  faith- 
ful medium  of  the  apostolical  tradition  descending  from 
John's  field  of  labor — the  idea  that  Jesus  Christ  be- 
came for  children  a  child,  for  youth  a  youth,  for  men 
a  man ;  and  by  thus  entering  into  the  various  condi- 
tions and  stages  of  our  earthly  existence,  sanctified  ev- 
ery period  of  life,  infancy  as  well  as  manhood.  The 
Baptist  view  robs  the  Saviour's  in&ncy  of  its  profound 
and  cheering  significance."— SchafiT,  A  pott.  C%.,  §  143. 

(iii.)  The  Baptists  reject  in&nt  baptism,  and  main- 
tain that  the  ordinance  is  only  to  be  administered  to 
persons  making  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ.  The 
arguments  by  which  they  seek  to  maintain  this  view 
are  substantially  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  The  commission  of  Christ  to  the  disciples  (Mark 
xvi,  16, 16)  fixes  instruction  in  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  belief  in  them  as  prerequisites  to  baptism. 

2.  The  instances  of  baptism  given  in  the  N.  T.  are 
adduced  as  confirming  tikis  view.  **  Those  baptized 
by  John  confet$ed  their  tau  (Matt,  iii,  6).  The  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  gave  the  command  to  teach  and  baptize 
(Matt.  xxviU,  19;  Mark  xvi,  15, 16).  At  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  they  who  pladly  received  the  teord  were  bap- 
tized, and  they  afterward  continued  steadfastly  in  the 
apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Acts  ii,  41,  42,  47). 
At  Samaris,  those  who  bdieved  were  baptized,  both 
men  and  women  (Acts  viii,  12).  The  eunuch  openly 
avowed  his  faith  (in  reply  to  Philip's  statement,  If 
thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart  thou  mayest),  and 
went  down  into  the  water  and  was  baptized  (Acts  viii. 


85, 89).  Saul  of  Tarsus,  after  his  sight  was  restored, 
and  he  had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  arose  and  was 
baptized  (Acts  ix,  17, 18).  Cornelias  and  his  friends 
heard  Peter,  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  were  bap- 
tized (Acts  X,  44-48).  Lydia  heard  Paul  and  Silas ; 
the  Lord  opened  her  heart,  and  she  was  baptized,  and 
her  household." 

8.  The  Baptists  fiurther  assert  that  the  N.  T.  afibrds 
no  single  example  of  infant  baptism.  The}*  explain 
the  baptisms  of  *' households"  by  the  assumption  that 
none  of  their  members  were  infants. 

4.  They  argue  that  if  infant  baptism  bo  a  Christian 
ordinance,  it  must  be  expressly  enjoined  in  Scripture, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

5.  They  argue,  finally,  that  as  ^'Christian  faith  is  a 
pereoital  matter,  its  profession  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
free  conviction  and  choice,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
with  infants."    See  Padobaptism. 

V.  TheMimttero/BapU$m.^The  administration  by 
baptism  is  a  function  of  the  ministerial  office  (Matt 
xxviii,  16-20).  But  it  is  the  general  opinion,  both  of 
the  Roman  and  Protestant  churches,  that  the  presence 
of  an  ordained  minister  is  not  absolutely  eatentml  to 
the  ordinance,  and  that,  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  lawful 
for  lay  persons  to  bsptize.  At  the  present  day,  not 
only  lay  baptism,  but  baptism  administered  by  here- 
tics, schismatics,  and  even  icomcn,  is  held  to  be  valid 
by  the  Greek  and  Boman  churches.  The  Lutherans 
also  hold  the  same  view.  Baptism  by  midwives  was 
admitted  by  the  Church  of  England  in  extreme  cases 
down  to  the  Great  Rebellion.  Not  that  it  was  believed 
that  laymen  have  the  ri^  to  baptize,  but  that,  the 
baptism  having  been  once  performed,  it  is  valid  to 
such  an  extent  that  rebsptism  is  improper.  See  Bap- 
tism (Lay). 

VI.  Jiqtetition  ofBt^iem. — In  the  third  century  the 
question  arose  whether  the  baptism  of  heretics  was  to 
be  accounted  valid,  or  whether  a  heretic  who  returned 
to  the  Catholic  Church  was  to  be  rebaptized.  In  op- 
position to  the  uscge  of  the  Eastern  and  African 
churches,  which  was  defended  by  Cyprian,  the  princi- 
ple was  established  in  the  Roman  Church  under  Ste- 
phen, that  the  right  of  baptism,  if  duly  performed,  was 
always  valid,  and  its  repetition  contrarj'  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  church.  In  the  next  age  Basil  and  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen  followed  C^'prian's  view,  but  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Augustine  the  Roman  view  became  the 
prevalent  one ;  but  the  Donatists  maintained  that  her- 
etics must  be  rebaptized.  See  Donatists  (Hagen- 
bach,  Hitt,  ofDoet.  §  72  and  137,  and  references  there). 
After  the  Reformation,  the  Boman  Church,  compelled  by 
its  old  usage  and  principle,  continued  to  acknowledge 
the  validity  of  Protestant  baptisms,  while  Protestants, 
in  turn,  admit  the  validity  of  Roman  Catholic  baptifm. 

VII.  8pontor$  or  Godfathert. — Sponsors  (called  also 
godfathera  and  godmothers)  are  persons  who,  at  the 
baptism  of  infants,  answer  for  their  future  conduct, 
and  solemnly  promise  that  they  will  renounce  the  devil 
and  all  his  works,  and  follow  a  life  of  purity  and  virtue ; 
and  by  these  means  lay  themselves  under  an  indispen- 
sable obligation  to  instruct  them  and  watch  over  tiieir 
conduct.  In  the  Roman  Church  the  number  of  godfi^ 
thers  and  godmothen  is  reduced  to  two ;  in  the  Church 
of  England,  to  three ;  formerly  the  number  was  not 
limited.  It  is  prohibited,  in  the  Roman  Church,  to 
sponsors  to  marry  their  godchildren,  or  each  other,  or 
either  parent  of  their  godchild ;  nor  may  the  baptizer 
marry  the  child  baptized  or  its  parent  The  custom 
of  having  sponsors  is  not  in  use  among  the  dissenting 
denominations  in  England,  nor  among  the  evangelical 
churches  in  America.  The  parents  are  held  to  be  the 
proper  persons  to  present  their  children  for  baptism, 
and  to  train  them  up  afterward ;  indeed,  while  they 
live,  no  other  persons  can  possibly  take  this  duty  from 
them.  In  the  early  church  the  parents  were  com* 
monly  the  sponsors  of  infants.  The  duty  of  those  who 
undertook  the  office  of  sponsor  for  adtUt  persons  was 
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not  to  answer  in  their  names,  but  to  admonish  and  in- 
Btrttct  them,  both  before  and  after  baptism.  In  many 
chnrches  this  office  was  chiefly  imposed  upon  the  dea- 
cons and  deaconesses.  The  only  persons  excluded 
from  this  office  b}*  the  ancient  Church  were  catechu- 
mens, energumens,  heretics,  and  penitents;  also  per- 
sons not  confirmed  are  excluded  by  some  canons.  An- 
ciently one  sponsor  only  was  required  for  each  person 
to  be  baptized,  ^ho  was  to  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the 
latter  in  the  case  of  adult  persons ;  in  the  case  of  in- 
fitnts  the  sex  was  indifferent.  The  origin  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  sponsors  marr}Mng  within  the  forbidden  de- 
grees of  spiritual  relationship  appears  to  have  been  a 
law  of  Justinian,  still  extant  in  the  Codex  (lib.  v,  tit. 
4,  £>e  Nuptiisy  Ixg,  xxvi),  which  forbade  a  godfather 
to  marry  the  woman  for  whom  he  had  stood  sponsor 
at  baptism.  The  council  in  Trullo  extended  this  pro- 
hibition to  the  marrying  the  mother  of  the  baptised  in- 
fiint  (can.  53) ;  and  it  was  subsequently  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  council  of  Trent  (Sess.  xxiv,  De 
Reform*  Matrimon.  cap.  ii)  was  compelled  to  relax  it 
in  some  degree. — ^Bingham,  xi,  viii.    See  Sponsors. 

YIII.  CeremomeSy  Placesy  and  Times  of  Baptitm. — 1. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church  there  were  several 
peculiarities  in  the  mode  of  bnptism  which  have  now 
fiillen  into  disuse,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Greek  churches.  Among  theso  usages  were 
trine  immersion  (i.  c.  dipping  three  times,  once  at  the 
naming  of  each  person  in  the  Trinity,  Tertnll.  Cont. 
PrcLc.  xxvi),  anointing  with  oil,  giving  milk  and  hon- 
ey to  the  baptized  person,  etc.  After  the  council  of 
Nice,  Christians  added  to  baptism  the  ceremonies  of 
exorcism  and  adjuration,  to  make  evil  spirits  depart 
from  the  persons. to  be  baptized.  They  made  several 
signings  with  the  cross,  they  used  lighted  candles,  they 
gave  salt  to  the  baptized  person  to  taste,  and  the  priest 
touched  his  mouth  and  ears  with  spittle,  and  also  blew 
and  spat  upon  his  face.  At  that  time  ako  baptized 
persons  wore  white  garments  till  the  Sunday  following. 

Three  things  were  required  of  the  catechumens  im- 
mediately before  their  baptism :  (1.)  A  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  the  devil ;  (2.)  A  profession  of  faith  in  the 
words  of  some  received  creed;  and  (8.)  An  engage- 
ment to  live  a  Christian  life.  The  form  of  renuncia- 
tion is  given  in  the  Con$t.  Apoet.  lib.  vii,  cap.  41. 

The  time  of  adnunistering  the  rite  was  subject  to 
various  changes;  at  first  it  was  without  limitation. 
Soon  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  were  considered  the  most 
appropriate  seasons,  and  Easter-eve  deemed  the  most 
sacred ;  afterward,  Epiphany  and  the  festivals  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs  were  selected  in  addition.  From 
the  tenth  century  the  observance  of  the  stated  seasons 
fell  into  disuse,  and  children  were  required  to  be  bap- 
tized within  a  month  of  their  birth  (Bingham,  Oriff, 
Eccles.  bk.  xl,  ch.  vi ;  Coleman,  Ancient  ChrisUonityy 
ch.  xix).    See  Imposition  or  Hands. 

Until  the  time  of  Justin  Mart}T  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  fixed  place  for  baptism,  which  was  ad- 
ministered wherever  it  best  suited ;  but  in  after  times  \ 
baptisteries  were  built  near  the  churches^  in  which  | 
alone  baptism  might  be  administered.     Baptism  was  i 
not  permitted  to  be  conferred  in  private  houses  with- 
out the  bishop's  express  license,  and  persons  so  bap- 
tized could  never  be  received  into  priest's  orders 
(Council  of  NeocetareOy  can.  2).     Such  private  bap- 
tisms were  called  rrapaftairritrfAara.    Afterward  the 
font  appears  to  have  been  set  up  in  the  church  porch, 
and  thence  was  removed  into  the  church  itself.     See 
Baptibtert. 

2.  The  following  are  the  baptismal  ceremonies  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  though  not  all  of  universal  obli- 
gation: (1.)  The  child  is  held  without  the  Church,  to 
signify  an  actual  exclusion  from  heaven,  which  is 
symbolized  by  the  Church.  (2.)  The  priest  blows 
three  times  in  the  face  of  the  child,  signifying  thereby 
that  the  devil  can  be  displaced  only  by  the  Spirit  of 
God.    (8.)  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  made  on  the  fore- 


head and  bosom  of  the  child.  (4.)  The  priest, 
exorcised  the  salt  (to  show  that  the  devil,  unto  Ocd 
prevents,  avails  himself  of  every  careatore  In  order  r^ 
injure  mankind),  puts  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  in^;^ 
signifying  by  it  that  wisdom  which  shall  |»rcaei»%i  hhm 
from  corruption.  (5.)  The  child  is  exorciised.  (€w^i 
The  priest  touches  his  month  and  ears  with  raliva, 
nonncing  the  word  EpkphatMa.  (7.)  The  child  is 
clothed,  signifying  the  laying  aside  the  old  man.  i  K) 
He  is  presented  by  the  sponforr,  who  represent  the 
Church.  (9.)  The  renunciation  of  the  devil  and  las 
works  is  made.  (10.)  He  is  anointed  with  oil.  (U.) 
The  profession  of  fiiith  b  made.  (12.)  He  is  qaeslaBe- 
ed  whether  he  will  be  baptized.  (18.)  The  name  ef 
some  saint  is  given  to  him,  who  shall  be  hxa  ez 
and  protector.  (14.)  He  is  dipped  thrice,  or 
poured  thrice  on  his  head.  (15.)  He  receives  the 
of  peace.  (16.)  He  is  anointed  on  the  head,  to  show 
that  by  baptism  he  becomes  a  king  and  a  priests  (l^-> 
He  receives  the  lighted  taper,  to  mark  that  be  has  be- 
come a  child  of  light.  (18.)  He  is  folded  in  the  alh^ 
to  show  his  baptismal  purity  (Elliott,  Ddmeatitm  <^ 
Jtomanismy  i,  241). 

The  practice  of  exorcising  water  for  baptism  ia  kept 
up  in  the  Koman  Church  to  this  day.  It  exhibits  a 
thoroughly  pagan  spirit.  The  following  formula,  taken 
from  the  RUuale  Eomananumy  is  used  at  the  ceremony 
of  exorcising  the  water :  "  I  exorcise  thee,  creature  of 
water,  by  God  -f  the  living,  by  God  +  the  true,  hy 
God  +  the  holy ;  by  God  who,  in  the  beginning,  ^P*- 
rated  thee  by  a  word  from  the  dry  land,  whose  Spirit 
over  thee  was  borne,  who  from  Paradise  commanded 
thee  to  flow."  Then  follows  the  rubric :  *' Let  kirn 
Ms  hand  divide  the  watery  and  then  pour  some  of  it 
Mtf  edge  of  the  font  towtmi  the  four  quarters  of  the  yiotr^ 
and  then  proceed  thus:  I  exorcise  thee  also  by  Jesus 
Christ  his  only  Son,  our  Lord,  who,  in  Cana  of  Galilee, 
changed  thee  by  his  wonderful  power  into  wine ;  who 
walked  upon  thee  on  foot,  and  who  was  baptized  in 
thee  by  John  in  Judiea,  etc. ; . . . .  that  thou  mayest  be 
made  water  holy,  water  blessed,  water  which  washes 
away  our  filth,  and  cleanses  our  guilty  stain.  Thee 
therefore  I  command — every  foul  spirit— every  phan- 
tasm— every  lie — be  thou  eradicated,  and  pot  to  flight 
from  the  creature  of  water;  that,  to  those  who  are  to 
be  baptized  in  it,  it  may  become  a  fountain  of  water 
springing  up  into  life  eternal,  regenerating  them  to 
God  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  name  of  the  same  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
the  whole  world  by  fire.  Amen.'*  Then  follows  a 
prayer,  in  which  the  priest  supplicates  the  Almighty 
to  send  down  the  **  akoel  of  SAKcrrrY"  over  the  wa^ 
ters  thus  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  purification.  Af- 
terward the  rubric  directs  that  ^^he  shaU  blow  threk 
TIMES  upon  the  watery  in  three  different  directions,  eueord- 
ing  to  a  prescribed  Jigurty  ^.  In  the  next  plcuXy  keis  to 
deposit  tfte  incense  upon  ike  censery  and  to  incense  thefonL 
Aflerwardy  pouring  of  the  Oil  of  the  Catechumens  tWo 
the  water  after  the  form  of  a  Cboss,  he  sags,  with  a  loud 
voice.  Let  this  font  be  sanctified,  and  made  fruitful  by- 
the  Oil  of  salvation  for  those  who  are  bom  again  there- 
by unto  life  eternal  in  the  name  of  the  Father  +,  and 
of  the  Son  +,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  +,  Amen." 
Then  follows  another  rubric :  **  Aex/,  he  pours  in  of  the 
Chrism  after  the  memner  above  mentioned,  sagingy  Let 
this  infusion  of  the  Chrism  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Comforter,  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  Amen."  Again:  ^'Afler^ 
ward  he  takes  the  two  vessels  of  the  before-mentioned  kofy 
Oil  and  Chrism,  and  in  pouring  from  each  in  the  form 
of  a  Cross,  he  sagsy  Let  this  mixture  of  the  Chrism  of 
Sanctification,  of  the  Oil  of  Unction,  and  of  the  Wa- 
ter of  Baptism,  be  made  together  in  the  name  of  the 
Father  +,  and  of  the  Son  +,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  4-, 
Amen."  Finally,  the  rubric  again  directs  as  follows : 
"  Then  the  vessel  being  put  asidey  he  mins^with  his  right 
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hand  ihe  holy  OiiemdOe  im/u§ed  Chrum  teitk  th€  water, 
and  sprinkles  it  all  over  the  Jimi.  Then  he  wipee  hit 
hand  upon  {what  is  termed^  medulla  poms;  and  if  aiH§ 
one  is  to  be  bapiked,  he  baptiaes  him  cu  abiwA.  But  %f 
there  is  no  one  to  be  bapHzed,  he  isforthwUh  to  waA  his 
hands,  and  the  wcUer  of  ablution  must  be  poured  out  into 
ihe  sacrarium  (see  Rit*  Rom,  p.  58. — Elliott,  DeUnecUian 
of  Romanism,  bk.  ii,  ch.  ii). 

8.  The  ceremonies  of  tMiptism  in  the  Protestant 
churches  are  generally  very  simple,  consisting,  as  lias 
been  said,  in  the  application  of  water,  by  sprinkling, 
pouring,  or  immersion,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Ritual  services 
are  fixed  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  same  (or 
nearly  the  same)  are  used  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  America  (see  Prayer-book,  Mimstraiion  of 
Baptism).  The  same  forms,  omitting  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  those  parts  which  imply  baptismal  regener- 
ation  (ex  npvre)  and  the  use  of  sponsors,  is  nsed  in  the 
M etliodidt  Episcopal  Church  {pisdpUm,  pt  iv,  ch.  i). 
The  Presbyterian  Church  prescribes  no  complete  rit- 
ual, but  gives  certain  rules  in  the  Direettny  for  Wor- 
ship, ch.  vii.  Tho  Reformed  Dutch  Church  prescribes 
a  simple  and  scriptural  form  (ConsiiMion  of  R.  D. 
Church,  ed.  Mentz,  p.  93).  The  German  Reformed 
Church  admits  sponsors,  but  they  must  be  "in  full 
communion  with  some  Christian  church  (Constitution, 
pt.  iv) ;  and  a  form  approaching  to  that  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  is  given  in  the  Provisional  Lit-' 
urgy  of  1858,  p.  204.  The  Lutheran  Church  prescribes 
forms  of  baptism  (Liturgy,  §  4),  and  admits  sponsors, 
who  may  be  the  parents  of  the  child. 

The  sign  of  the  cross  is  used  in  baptism  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  churches,  and  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
it  is  optional  in  the  Ihx>tastant  Episcopal  Church.  See 
Cboss  in  Baptism. 

IX.  Works  on  Baptism. — ^The  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject is  very  ample.  Besides  the  works  cited  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  and  the  writers  on  systematic 
theology,  see  Baxter,  Plain  Proof  of  InfasUs'  Church 
Membership  (1656);  VfsM,  History  of  Infant  Baptism, 
mth  Gale's  ReJIaHons  and  Wairs  Defence,  edited  by 
Cotton  (Oxford,  1886  and  1844, 4  vols.  8yo);  Matthias, 
Baptismatis  Expontio  Bibl.-IIist.-Dogmatica  (Berlin, 
1881, 8vo) ;  Lange,  Die  Kindertaufe  (Jena,  1884,  8vo); 
Walch,  Historia  Ptsdobaptismi  (JensB,  1789) ;  Williams, 
Antipcedobaplism  examined  (1789,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Facts 
and  Evidences  on  Baptism,  by  the  editor  of  Calmet*s 
Dictionary  (London,  1815,  2  toIs.  8vo  ;  condensed  into 
one  vol.,  entitled  Apostolic  Baptism,  N.  Y.  1850, 12mo) ; 
Towgood,  Dissertations  on  Christian  BajMsm  (Load. 
1815,  12mo);  Ewing,  Essay  on  Baptism  (Glasgow, 
1828) ;  Bradbury,  Duty  and  Doctrine  of  Baptism  (Lond. 
1749,  8vo) ;  Woods,  Lectures  on  InfasU  Baptism  (Ando- 
ver,  1829, 12mo) ;  S\iceT,0nB(^9tism  (N. Y.  1841, 12mo) ; 
Wardlaw,  Dissertation  on  Infant  Baptism  (Lond.  12mo) ; 
Neander,  History  of  Doctrines,  i,  229  sq. ;  Beecher,  Bap- 
ttsm,  its  Import  and  Modes  (N.  Y.  1849, 12mo) ;  Cole- 
ridge, Works  (N.  Y.  ed.,  v,  187) ;  Hibbatd,  Christian 
Baptism,  its  Subjects,  Mode,  and  Obligation  (N.  Y.  1845, 
12mo) ;  Hofling,  Sacrament  der  Taufe  (Erlang.  1846, 
2  vols.);  Rosser,  Baptism,  its  Natwre,  OhUgation,  etc. 
(Richmond,  1858, 12mo) ;  Gibson,  The  Fathers  on  Na- 
ture and  Effects  of  Baptism  (Lond.  1854);  Cunning- 
ham, Reformers  and  Theology  of  Reformation,  Essay 
V  ;  Summers,  On  Baptism  (Richmond,  1858^  12mo)  ; 
Hall,  Law  of  Baptism  (N.  Y.  1846, 12mo) ;  Stndien  tc. 
Kritiken,  1861,  p.  219;  Litton,  On  the  Church,  248  sq. 
One  of  the  best  tracts  on  infant  baptism  is  Dr.  Miller's, 
Ko.  y  III  of  the  Tracts  of  the  Presbyterian  Board.  On 
early  history,  doctrines,  and  usages,  Coleman,  Ancient 
Christianity,  ch.  xix ;  Schaff,  Apoettiical  Church,  §  142 ; 
Palmer,  Origines  Liturgicm,  ii,  166  sq.  ;  Procter  On 
Common  Prayer,  861  sq. ;  Mosheim,  Commentaries  ; 
Dorner,  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  i,  168  sq. 

On  the  Baptist  side :  Gale,  Reply  to  Wall  (bound  in 
Cotton's  edition  of  Wall) ;  Booth,  Apology  ftn-  the  itqp- 


tists  (Woris,  voL  ii);  Booth,  Ptedtibaptism  Examined 
(Lond.  1829, 8  vols.  8vo) ;  Gill,  Divine  Right  of  Infant 
Baptism  and  other  Essays  (in  *^  Collection  of  Sermons 
and  Tracts,"  Lond.  1778,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Hinton,  History 
of  Baptism  (Phil.  1849, 12mo);  Robinson,  History  of 
Baptism  (Lond.  1790,  and  later  editions,  4to);  Carson, 
Baptiem  in  its  Mode  and  Objects  (Lond.  1844,  8vo; 
Phila.  6th  ed.  1857, 8vo) ;  Noei,  Essay  on  Christian  Bap- 
tism (N.  Y.  1850, 12mo) ;  Orchard,  Concise  History  of 
Foreign  Baptists,  etc.  (Lond.  1838) ;  Curiio,  Progress  of 
Baptist  Princes  (Boston,  1856) ;  Pengilly,  Scripture 
Guide  to  Baptsam  (Phila.  1849, 12mo);  J.  T.  Smith,  Ar- 
guments  for  Infant  Baptism  examintd  (Phila.  1850, 
12mo) ;  Haynes,  The  Baptist  Denomination  (N.  Y.  1856, 
12mo) ;  Jewett  On  Baptum  (Bapt.  Pub.  Soc.) ;  Conant, 
Meaning  and  Use  qfBaptiztin  (N.  Y.  1860,  4to).  On 
sacramental  grace  and  regeneration  by  baptism,  see 
Grace  ;  Sacramekts  ;  Bbgbnbbation  (  Baptis- 
mal). 

BAPTISM,  LAY,  baptism  administered  by  unor- 
dedned  persons.  In  ordinary  practice,  the  Christian 
Chnrch  has  always  held  that  baptism  should  be  per- 
formed by  ordained  ministers  (see  above.  Ministers  of 
Baptism),  Nevertheless,  in  case  of  necessity,  baptism 
may  be  performed  by  any  Christian,  and  is  valid  if 
perfbrmed  according  to  Christ's  order  in  Matt,  xxviii, 
19.  It  would  be  clearly  wrong  to  assert  that  lay  bap- 
tism is,  under  all  circumstances,  as  re^lar  as  that  by 
a  minister ;  but  it  is  also  very  difficult  to  decide  that 
]ky  baptism  b  invalid  where  Uie  services  of  a  minister 
cannot  be  procured.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
view  of  the  case  rests  has  been  thus  fairly  stated  by 
Hooker  (Ecd.  Polity,  bk.  v,  Ixii,  19) :  ''  The  grace  of 
baptism  cometh  by  donation  from  God  alone.  That 
God  hath  committed  the  mintstiy  of  baptism  unto  spe- 
cial men,  it  is  for  order's  sake  in  his  church,  and  not 
to  the  end  that  their  authority  might  give  being,  or 
add  force  to  the  sacrament  itself.  That  infants  have 
right  to  the  sacrsment  of  baptism  we  all  acknowledge. 
Charge  them  we  cannot  as  guileful  and  wrongful  pos- 
sessorx  of  that  whereunto  they  have  right,  b}'  the  man- 
ifest will  of  the  donor,  and  are  not  parties  unto  any 
defect  or  disorder  in  the  manner  of  receiving  the  same. 
And,  if  any  such  disorder  be,  we  have  sufficiently  be- 
fore declared  that,  *  delictum  cum  capite  semper  am- 
bulat,*  men's  own  faults  are  their  own  harms."  From 
this  reasoning  (which  appears  to  be  just),  the  inference 
is,  that  in  the  case  of  lay  baptism,  infants  are  not  de- 
prived of  whatever  benefits  and  privileges  belong  to 
that  sacrament,  the  administrator,  in  any  instance,  be- 
ing alone  responsible  for  the  urgency  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  performs  the  rite.  By  the 
rubrics  of  the  second  and  of  the  fifth  of  Edward  VI  it 
was  ordered  thus:  **The  pastors  and  curates  shall 
often  admonish  the  people,  that  without  great  cause 
and  necessity  they  baptize  not  children  at  home  in 
their  houses ;  and  when  great  need  shall  compel  them 
BO  to  do,  that  then  they  minister  it  in  this  fashion: 
First,  let  them  that  be  present  call  upon  God  for  his 
grace,  and  say  the  Lord's  Praj'er,  if  the  time  will  suf- 
fer; and  then  one  of  them  shall  name  the  child  and 
dip  him  in  the  water,  or  pour  water  upon  him,  saying 
these  worda :  I  baptize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  in  the 
revision  of  the  Prayer-book  after  the  Hampton  Court 
Conference  (1604),  the  rubrics  were  altered  so  as  to 
exclude  entirely  this  authority  for  lay  baptism.  Still, 
such  baptism  is  not  decided  to  be  invalid.  The  Ro- 
manists admit  its  validity.  See  Procter  On  Common 
Prayer,  p.  878, 882 ;  Bingham,  Orig,  EccL  bk.  xvi,  ch. 
i,  §  4.  On  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  England  with 
regard  to  lay  baptism,  see  Bingham,  Scholastical  His- 
tory of  Lay  Baptism  (1712,  2  vols.),  ch.  iii,  §  5,  ex- 
tracted in  Henry,  Compendium  of  Christian  AntiqwUies^ 
Appendix,  See  also  Waterland,  Letters  on  Lay  Bap- 
tism (  Works,  vol.  x) ;  Hagenbach,  History  of  Doctrines, 
§  137 ;  Summers  On  Baptism,  ch,  iv.    The  Presbyte* 
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-  rian  Directory  for  Worship  decUm  that  '*  baptism  is 
not  to  be  unneceMarily  delayed ;  nor  to  he  adminia- 
tered,  in  any  case,  by  any  private  person,  but  by  a 
minister  of  Ctirist,  called  to  be  the  steward  of  the  mys- 
teries of  God*'  (ch.  vii,  §  1).  The  Reformed  Confes- 
sions,  so  far  as  they  spealc  on  this  point,  generally 
oppose  lay  baptism :  see  Conf,  Hthet.  ii,  20 ;  Qmf.  Sco- 
tkOf  zxil.  Comp.  also  Calvin,  In$Utuiety  bk.  ir,  ch.  xv, 
§20. 

BAPTISM  FOR  TilE  DEAD  (virip  ruv  vtKpifv, 
1  Cor.  XV,  29).  This  difficnlt  passage  has  given  rise 
to  multitadinous  expositions.  Among  them  are  the 
following  (see  also  Am.  Predf.  Rev.  Jan.  1863) : 

1.  The  Corinthians  (according  to  Suicer),  and  after 
them  the  Marcionites  and  other  heretics,  practised  a 
sort  of  vicarious  baptism  in  the  case  of  those  who  had 
died  nnbaptized ;  that  is,  they  caused  a  relation  or 
friend  of  the  dead  person  to  be  baptized  in  his  stead, 
in  the  belief  that  such  baptism  would  operate  to  ob- 
tain the  remission  of  the  sins  of  the  deceased  in  the 
other  world  (Chr^'sostom,  Horn,  xl  in  1  Cor.^  and  Ter- 
tnllian  amtra  Marcion,  lib.  v,  cap.  10).  The  apoetle 
then  drew  an  argument  from  the  heretical  practice  to 
prove  their  belief  in  the  resurrection. 

2.  Chrysostom,  however,  declares  tliat  Panl  refers 
to  the  declaration  made  by  each  catechumen  at  his 
baptism,  of  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
meaning  to  say  tl)is :  **  If  there  is,  in  fact,  no  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  why,  then,  art  thou  baptized  for  the 
dead,  i.  e.  the  body  ?"  An  improvement,  perliaps,  upon 
this  interpretation  would  l>e  to  consider  the  ancient 
martyrs  to  be  referred  to,  over  whose  remains  the 
churches  were  often  buUt  (probably,  however,  not  as 
yet),  in  which  such  vows  were  taken. 

8.  Among  the  best  interpretations  is  that  of  Span- 
heim  (see  Wolf,  Cur.  m  N.  T.  in  loc.),  which  considers 
**the  dead'*  to  be  martyrs  and  other  believers,  who, 
by  firmness  and  cheerful  hope  of  resurrection,  have 
given  in  death  a  worthy  example,  by  tehich  others  were 
also  animated  to  receive  baptism.  Still,  this  meaning 
would  be  almost  too  briefly  and  enigmatically  express- 
ed, when  no  particular  reason  for  it  is  known,  while 
also  the  allusion  to  the  exemplary  death  of  many 
Cliristians  could  chiefly  apply  to  the  mart3TS  alone,  of 
whom  there  were  as  yet  none  at  Corinth.  This  inter- 
pretation, however,  may  perhaps  also  be  improved  if 
Christ  be  considered  as  prominently  referred  to  among 
these  deceased,  by  virttte  o/* whose  resurrection  all  his 
followers  expect  to  be  likewise  raised. 

4.  Olshausen's  interpretation  is  of  a  rather  doubtful 
character.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  be  takes  to 
be,  that  "all  who  are  converted  to  the  church  are 
baptized  ybr  the  good  of  the  dead,  as  it  requires  a  cer- 
tain number  (Rom.  xi,  12-25),  a  *  fulness'  of  believers, 
before  the  resurrection  can  take  place.  Every  one, 
therefore,  who  is  baptized  is  for  the  good  of  believers 
collectively,  and  of  those  who  have  already  died  in  the 
Lord."  Olshausen  is  himself  aware  that  the  apostle 
could  not  have  expected  tliat  such  a  difficult  and  re- 
mote idea,  which  he  himself  calls  "a  mysteiy,"  would 
be  understood  by  his  readers  without  a  further  ex- 
planation and  development  of  his  doctrine.  He  there- 
fore proposes  an  explanation,  in  which  it  is  argued 
that  the  miseries  and  hardships  Christians  have  to 
struggle  against  in  this  life  can  only  be  compensated 
by  resurrection.  Death  causes,  as  it  were,  vacancies 
in  the  full  ranks  of  the  believers,  which  are  again  fill- 
ed up  by  other  individuals.  "  What  would  it  profit 
those  who  are  baptized  in  the  place  of  the  dead  (to  fill 
up  their  place  in  the  community)  if  there  be  no  resur- 
rection ?"~Kitto,  s.  v. 

5.  None  of  these  explanations,  however,  well  suits 
the  signification  of  uxi'p,  "for,"  i.  e.  t»  behalf  o/y  en 
account  of,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  consistent  in  other 
respects.  Dr.  Tregelles  (^Printed  Text  of  the  Gr.  Test. 
p.  216)  has  proposed  a  slight  emendation  of  the  text 
that  appears  to  obviate  the  difficulty  almost  entirely. 


It  consists  simply  in  the  following  punctuation :  *'  EUe 
what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized?  [U  isj  far 
the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all,"  i.  e.  we  are  bap> 
tized  merely  in  the  name  of  (for  the  sake  of,  oat  of  re- 
gard to)  dead  persons,  namely,  Christ  and  the  proph- 
ets >rho  testified  of  him.  Tl^  intsrpretation  renden 
No.  8  above  more  easy  of  adoption. 

Treatises  entitled  De  bapHsmo  inrip  ruv  vttap«iv 
have  been  written  by  Schmidt  (Argent.  1656),  Cnlos 
(Vitob.  1684),  Deutsch  (Regiom.  1698),  Grade  (Gryph. 
1690),  Hassus  (Brem.  1725),  Muller  (Rest.  1665),  Ole- 
arius  (Lips.  1704),  Reichmann  (Viteb.  1652),  Schenck 
(Franeq.  1667),  Zeutschner  (Fcft  a.y.  1706),  Facios 
(Col.  1792),  Neumann  (Jen.  1740),  NobUng  (Sua.  17S4), 
Richter  (Zwic.  1808),  Heumann  (Isen.  1710,  Jen.  1740), 
Streccius  (Jen.  1786). 

BAPTISM  OF  THE  DEAD,  a  superstitious  custom 
which  anciently  prevailed  among  the  people  in  Africs 
of  baptizing  the  dead.  The  third  council  of  Carthage 
(canon  vi)  speaks  of  it  as  a  matter  of  which  ignorant 
Christians  were  fond,  and  forbids  ^  to  believe  that  the 
dead  can  be  iMiptized."  Gregory  Nazianzen  also  ob- 
serves that  the  same  superstitious  opinion  prevailed 
among  some  who  delayed  to  be  baptized.  It  is  also 
mentioned  by  Philastrius  (De  Hteres.  cap.  2)  as  the 
general  error  of  the  Montanists  or  Cataphrygiana,  that 
they  baptized  men  after  death.  The  practice  seems  to 
be  founded  on  a  vain  opinion  tliat  when  men  had  neg- 
lected to  receive  baptism  during  their  life,  some  com- 
pensation might  be  made  for  this  de&ult  by  receiving 
it  after  death.  See  Barton,  Bampton  LectwreSj  art.  78 ; 
Bingham,  Orig,  Eecl,  bk.  xi,  ch.  iv,  §  8. 

BAPTISM  OF  FIRE.  The  woids  of  John  the 
Baptist  (Matt,  iii,  11),  "  He  that  cometh  after  me  abaU 
baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire,"  have 
given  occasion  to  various  interpretations.  Some  of 
the  fathers  (e.  g.  John  Damascenus)  hold  it  to  mean 
the  everlasting  fire  of  hell.  Others  of  the  fathers  (as 
Chrysostom,  Horn.  11  in  Matt.)  declare  that  by,^  in 
this  passage  the  Baptist  means  the  Holy  Spirit,  who, 
as  fire,  should  destroy  the  pollutions  of  sin  in  the  re- 
generation conferred  by  holy  baptism.  Others  again, 
as  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  as  well  as  Origen,  believe  it 
to  mean  a  purif}ing  fire  through  which  the  faithful 
shall  pass  before  entering  Paradise,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  Romish  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Others  think 
tliat  it  means  the  fire  of  tribulations  and  sorrows ;  oth- 
ers, the  abundance  of  graces ;  others,  tlie  fire  of  peni- 
tence and  self-mortification,  etc.  (Suicer,  Thesattruf,  p. 
629).  Some  old  heretics,  as  the  Seleucians  and  Her- 
mians,  understood  the  passage  literally,  and  maintain- 
ed that  material  fire  was  necessarv  in  the  adminis- 
tration  of  baptism ;  but  we  are  not  told  either  how,  or 
to  what  part  of  the  body  they  applied  it,  or  whether 
they  obliged  the  baptized  to  pass  through  or  over  the 
flames.  Yalentinus  rebaptized  those  who  had  received 
baptism  out  of  his  sect,  and  drew  them  through  tlie 
fire ;  and  Hersclion,  who  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alex- 
andrinus,  8a3's  that  some  applied  a  red-hot  iron  to  the 
ears  of  the  baptized,  as  if  to  impress  on  them  some 
mark. 

The  simplest  and  most  natural  view  is  that  the  pas- 
sage is  not  to  be  interpreted  of  any  separate  form  of 
baptism  fh>m  that  *'with  the  Holy  Ghost;"  but  the 
expression  **  with  fire"  is  epexegetical,  or  explanatory 
of  the  words  "  with  the  Holy  Ghost."  Such  a  mode 
of  expression,  in  which  the  connecting  particle  tmd 
only  introduces  an  amplification  of  the  former  idea,  is 
very  common  in  the  Scriptures.  The  sense  will  thers- 
fore  be,  *'  He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
through  the  outward  symbol  of  fire,"  viz.  the  "  cloven 
tongues  like  as  of  fire"  (Acts  ii,  8).  See  Pentecost  ; 
Holy  Ghost.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  against 
this  view,  that  "  fire'*  elsewhere  is  the  symbol  of  ven- 
geance or  destruction,  and  that  in  all  tho  parallel  pas- 
sages it  has  this  import  (see  Koindl  in  loc.).  It  would 
therefore  be  more  appropriate  to  understand  the  fiery 
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baptism  to  be  the  temporal  and  eternal  pnniahmentB 
to  which  the  Jews  were  exposed,  hi  contrast  with  the 
spiritual  baptism  offered  as  the  other  alternative  (oomp. 
the  context  in  Matt,  and  Luke ;  also  the  parallel  pas- 
sages in  Acts).     See  Firb. 

Baptismal  Fonnula  (Matt  xxvlii,  19).  See 
Baptism;  Trinity;  Sacrament. 

Baptismal  Rageneration.  See  Baptism;  Be- 

OBMEBATION. 

Baptist,  John  the.    See  John  (the  Baptist). 

Baptist  Denomination.    See  Baptists. 

Baptistery,  a  place  or  room  set  apart  for  per- 
forming baptism.  We  have  no  account  in  the  New 
Testament  of  any  such  separated  places.  John  and 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  baptized  in  the 
Jordan.  But  baptism  could  be  administered  in  other 
places  (see  Acts  viii,  86,  87 ;  xvi,  18-16).  There  was 
a  public  baptism  of  three  thousand  converts  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  (Acta  ii,  41),  but  no  account  is  given 
of  the  place.  Examples  also  occur  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  of  baptism  in  private  houses.  Passages  in 
the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement,  and  Tertullian 
show  that,  during  their  time,  there  were  no  baptisteries. 
In  later  times  the  baptistery  was  one  of  the  exedra,  or 
buildings  distinct  from  the  church  itself,  and  consist- 
ed of  the  porch,  where  the  person  about  to  be  baptized 
made  the  confession  of  iaith,  and  an  inner  room,  where 
the  ceremony  was  performed.  Thus  it  remained  till 
the  sixth  century,  when  the  baptistery  was  taken  into 
the  church  porch,  and  afterward  into  the  church  it- 
selfl  The  ancient  baptisteries  were  sometimes  called 
^wnorlfpia  (Ulvminatond),  either  because  baptism  was 
sometimes  called  ^mrfio^,  iUwnincUion^  or  because 
they  were  places  of  illumination  or  instruction,  preced- 
ing baptism,  where  the  catechumens  were  taught  the 
iirst  principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  We  occasion- 
ally meet  with  the  word  KoXi/fi/Si^dpa,  or  piscina  (the 
font).  The  octagonal  or  circular  form  was  adopted, 
surmounted  with  a  dome,  and  the  baptister}'  was  situ- 
ated at  the  entrance  to, the  principal  or  western  gate. 
These  edifices  are  of  considerable  antiquity,  since  one 
was  prepared  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  baptism  of  Clo- 
vis.  It  is  not  possible  to  decide  at  what  period  they 
began  to  be  miiltiplied,  and  at  length  united  to,  or 
changed  into  parish  churches ;  yet  it  appears  that  the 
alteration  took  place  when  stated  seasons  of  baptism 
ceased,  and  the  right  of  administration  was  ceded  to 
all  presbyters  and  deacons.  The  word  hapUstery  is 
now  applied  also  to  the  baptismal  font — ^Bingham, 
Orig.  EccUi.  bk.  viii,  ch.  vli,  §  1-4 ;  Farrar,  s.  v. 

Baptists,  a  name  givm  to  those  Christian  denom- 
inations which  reject  the  validity  of  infant  baptism,  and 
hold  that  the  ordinance  of  baptism  can  be  admimstered 
only  to  those  who  have  made  a  personal  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ.  The  Baptist  churches  also,  in  general, 
maintain  that  the  entire  immersion  of  the  body  is  the 
only  scriptural  mode  of  baptism ;  yet  the  Mennonites, 
who  are  generally  regarded  as  Baptists,  use  sprinkling. 
The  name  Baptitt,  as  assumed  by  the  Baptist  denom- 
inations, of  course  implies  that  they  alone  maintain  the 
Christian  doctrine  and  practice  of  baptism ;  and  in  this 
sense  their  right  to  this  dittinethe  name  is  denied  by 
all  other  Christian  denominations,  as  well  as  the  simi- 
lar claims  of  the  Unitarians  and  (Boman)  Catholics  to 
their  respective  names.  But,  as  established  by  usage, 
without  having  regard  to  its  original  signification,  it 
is  now  generally  adopted.  The  name  Anabe^pligl  is 
rejected  by  the  Baptists  as  a  term  of  reproach,  because 
they  protest  against  being  identified  with  the  Anabap- 
tists of  Munster,  and  as  also  incorrect,  because  most 
of  their  members  receive  the  rite  for  the  first  time  on 
their  admission  to  a  Baptist  church. 

L  JTutory.— 1.  Before  tie  sixleenlk  Ceniwy.^AU 
Baptists,  of  course,  claim  that  the  apostolic  church 
was  essentially  Baptist,  and  that  infant  baptism  is  an 


innovation.  But  Baptist  writers  differ  concerning  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  in&nt  baptism,  and  also  as 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  trace  an  vntn- 
terrupiid  nuxeetion  of  Baptist  churches  from  the  apos- 
ties*  time  down  to  the  present.  Some  Baptist  writers 
have  attempted  to  trace  this  succession,  as  Orchard 
{Hitton/  of  ForeiffH  BaptusU,  Lond.  1888),  who  gives, 
as  the  summing  up  of  his  researches,  that  "all  Chris- 
tian communities  during  the  first  three  centuries  were 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  constitution  and  prac- 
tice. In  the  middle  of  the  thhrd  century  the  Novatian 
Baptists  established  separate  and  independent  societies, 
which  continued  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  age,  when 
these  communities  were  succeeded  by  the  Paterines, 
which  continued  until  the  Beformation  (1517).  The 
Oriental  Baptist  churches,  with  their  successors,  the 
Paulidans,  continued  in  their  purity  until  the  tenth 
century,  when  they  visited  France,  resuscitating  and 
extending  the  Christian  profession  in  Languedoc,  where 
they  flourished  till  the  crusading  army  scattered,  or 
drowned  in  blood,  one  million  of  unoffionding  profess- 
ors. The  Baptists  in  Piedmont  and  Germany  are  ex- 
hibited as  existing  under  diflSsrent  names  down  to  the 
Reformation.  These  churches,  with  their  genuine  suc- 
cessors, the  Mennonites  of  Holland,  are  connectedly 
and  chronologically  detailed  to  the  present  period." 

This  view  is,  however,  ftr  from  being  shared  by  all 
Baptists.  The  leading  Baptist  Quarterly  of  America, 
The  CkrisHtm  Beview  (Jan.  1855,  p.  28),  remarks  as  fol- 
lows :  **  We  know  of  no  assumption  more  arrogant, 
and  more  destitute  of  proper  historic  support,  than  that 
which  claims  to  be  able  to  trace  the  distinct  and  un- 
broken existence  of  a  church  substantially  Baptist 
fh>m  the  time  of  the  aposties  down  to  our  own.*'  Thus 
also  Cutting  {Hittoric  VindkaHonty  Boston,  1859,  p.  14) 
remarks  on  such  attempts :  **  I  have  little  confidence 
in  the  results  of  any  attempt  of  that  kind  which  have 
met  my  notice,  and  I  attach  little  value  to  inquiries 
pursued  for  the  predetermined  purpose  of  such  a  dem- 
onstration." 

The  non-Baptist  historians  of  the  Christian  Church 
almost  unanimously  assert  that  infiint  baptism  was 
practised  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  [see  Bap- 
tism], and  generally  maintain  that  no  organized  body 
holding  Baptist  principles  can  be  found  before  the  rise 
of  the  Anabaptists  (q.  v.),  about  1520.  See  Pauli- 
ciAirs ;  LoLLABoe ;  Waldehses.  Soon  alter  the  An- 
abaptists, Menno  (q.  v.)  renounced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Boman  church,  and  organized  (after  1586)  a  Baptist 
denomination,  which  spread  widely,  especially  in  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  and  still  e^sts.     See  Mehko- 

KITES. 

%,  Great  Britain, — ^Whether  and  to  what  extent  Bap- 
tist principles  were  held  in  Great  Britain  before  the 
sixteenth  century  is  still  a  matter  of  historic  contro- 
versy. In  1585  Henry  VIII  ordered  sixteen  Dutch- 
men to  be  put  to  death  for  being  Anabaptists,  and  in 
1588,  80  persons  were  exiled  because  they  rejected  in- 
ISuit  baptism.  The  general  pardon  of  1550  excepted 
the  Baptists.  Elizabeth  commanded  all  Anabaptists 
to  depart  out  of  the  kingdom  within  21  days.  King 
James  refused  all  concessions  to  Baptists,  as  well  as  to 
Nonconformists  in  general.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  Mr.  Smyth  (1610),  a  leading  min- 
ister among  the  Baptists,  published  a  work  against 
persecution,  but  it  caUed  forth  a  new  proclamation 
against  tlie  Baptists  and  their  books,  and  in  1611,  an- 
other Baptist,  Mr.  Wightman,  was  burned.  Cromwell 
protected  the  Baptists,  but  they  were  again  persecuted 
under  Charles  II  and  James  II.  The  Toleration  Act 
of  William  III,  1689,  recognised  them  as  the  third 
dissenting  denomination.  The  first  Baptist  churches 
were  Arminian ;  a  Calvinistic  Baptist  church  was  es> 
tablished  about  1638.  In  1^0  there  were  7  Baptist 
congregations  in  London,  and  about  40  more  in  the 
country.  Those  who  held  Arminian  views  received 
the  name  General^  those  who  held  Calvinistic  views. 
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Samnel  ShejMird,  Rev.  William  Rog«n,  Rev.  Richard 
FiuTDon,  and  the  eccentric  John  Leland.  Fruitful 
authors  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were 
Thomas  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  Holcombe,  James 
Manning,  D.D.,  Rev.  Dr.  Stanford,  Rev.  Dr.  Mercer, 
Rev.  A.  Broaddus,  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxey,  D.D.,  and 
Rev.  William  Staughton,  D.D.  The  literature  of  the 
last  fifty  years  is  veiy  numerous.  We  give  below 
(from  Crowell,  Literature  of  the  American  Baptists 
during  the  last  fif^  years,  in  MittUmaiy  Jubilee,  N.  T. 
1865,  p.  405-465)  a  list  of  the  most  important  denomi- 
national works  of  Baptist  authors,  and  of  the  most 
important  contributions  of  Baptist  authors  to  religious 
and  general  literature. 

A.  DenomnaHonal  Literalntre, — a.  Didactic.  — Jesse 
Mercer,  of  Georgia  (on  Ordination;  Church  Authority; 
Lord's  Supper) ;  Andrew  Broaddus,  Va.  (Church  Dis- 
cipline); W.  Crowell,  111.  (Church  Members*  Blanu- 
al) ;  Warham  Walker,  K.  Y.  (Church  DiscipUne) ;  E. 
Savage  (Church  Discipline);  J. L. Reynolds  (Church 
Order) ;  Th.  F.  Curtis  (Progress  of  Baptist  Principles ; 
Communion) ;  Fr.  Wayland  (Principles  and  Practices 
of  BaptL»t  Churches) ;  D.  C.  Haynes  (The  Baptist  De- 
nomination) ;  £.  T.  Hiscox  (Church  Director)^) ;  W. 
Jewell,  S.  W.  Lynd,  Mill,  R.  Fuller,  T.  L.  Davidson, 
N.  M.  Crawford,  E.  Tumey,  W.  C.  Duncan,  M.  G. 
Clarke  (Baptism) ;  A.  N.  Arnold  (Communion) ;  J.  L. 
Dagg  (Church  Order),  b,  Hittarical, — Benedict  (Hist, 
of  Baptists,  the  standard  American  work);  Duncan 
(Early  Baptists) ;  W.  Gammell  (American  Baptist  Mis- 
sions) ;  W.  Hague  (Bnptist  Church  transplanted  from 
the  Old  to  the  New  World) ;  J.  Newton  Brown  (Hist, 
of  Bapt.  Publication  Society ;  Baptist  Martyrs ;  Simon 
Menno) ;  F.  Dennison  (Baptists  and  their  Principles) ; 
S.  S.  Cutting  (Provinces  and  Uses  of  Baptist  History*)- 
c.  Polemic  (against  other  denominations). — S.  Wilcox, 
D.  Hascall,  Th.  Baldwin,  G.  Foote,  J.  T.  Hinton,  W. 
Hague,  J.  Richards,  J.  J.  Woolsey,  C.  H.  Hosken,  R. 
B.  C.  Howell,  E.  Tumey,  G.  W.  Anderson,  J.  T.  Smith, 
T.  G.  Jones,  S.  Henderson,  A.  C.  Dayton  (the  latter 
two  specially  against  Methodism),  cf,  ApoUgetic  (in 
defence  of  Baptist  principles).  —  Among  those  who 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  Baptists  respecting  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  T.  Baldwin,  J.  Mercer,  D.  Sharp,  Spen- 
cer C.  Cone,  A.  Broaddus,  D.  Merrill,  G.  F.  Davis,  H. 
J.  Ripley,  Bamas  Sears,  J.  B.  Taylor,  T.  F.  Curtis,  J. 
Knapp,  A,  N.  Arnold,  W.  Crowell,  H.  Harvey,  John 
L.  Waller,  A.  Hovey,  C.  H.  Pendleton,  M.  V.  Kitz 
Miller,  Willard  Judd,  James  Pvp^r,  J.  M.  C.  Breaher, 
M.  G.  Clarke,  J.  Wheaton  Smith.  Among  the  writers 
defending  the  denominational  view  of  Baptif  m  are  D. 
Merrill,  H.  Holcomb,  Irah  Chase,  H.  J.  Ripley,  Ado- 
niram  Judson,  W.  Judd,  A.  Bronson,  J.  T.  Smith,  W. 
Hague,  T.  G.  Jones,  Richard  Fuller,  J.  Bates,  J.  Dow- 
ling,  e.  Ifymn^booh. — The  principal  writers  of  lyric 
poetry  are  S.  F.  Smith,  S.  Djer,  S.  D.  Phelpp,  S.  P. 
Hill,  H.  S.  Washburn,  James  D.  Knowlef,  J.  R.  Scott, 
Miss  M.  A.  Collier,  Mill,  L.  H.  Hill,  J.  N.  Brown,  R. 
Turnbull. 

B.  ContribuHoM  of  Baptist  Authors  to  Religious  Ui- 
erature, — o.  Didactic. — ^Broaddus  (Hist,  of  the  Bible); 
W.  Collier  (Gospel  Treasury);  H.  Holcombe  (Primi- 
tive Theology) ;  J.  Newton  Brown  (Encyclopedia  of 
Religious  Knowledge ;  Obligations  of  the  Sabbath) ; 
Howard  Malcom  (Bible  Dictionary ;  Extent  of  Atone- 
ment) ;  Francis  Wayland  (The  Ministry ;  Human  Re- 
sponsibility); W.  R.  WillUms  (The  Lord's  Prayer; 
Religious  Progress) ;  H.  C.  Fish  (History  of  Pulpit 
Eloquence),  h.  Critical  and  Exegetical. — Irah  Chase 
(Constitutions  and  Canons  of  the  Apostles ;  Daniel) ; 
H.  J.  Ripley  (Four  Gospels ;  Acts ;  Romans) ;  H.  B. 
Hackett  (Chaldee  and  Hebrew  Grammars ;  Acts ;  Phi- 
lemon) ;  A.  C.  Kendrick  (Olshausen's  Commentary); 
Th.  C.  Conant  (Gesenius*s  Hebrew  Grammar ;  Job ;  the 
word  BairriKeiv) ;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Conant  (Neander*s  Com- 
mentaries) ;  R.  E.  Pattifon  (Ephesians) ;  J.  T.  Hinton 
(Daniel);  A.  Hovey  (Miracles  of  Christ);  £.  Hutchin- 


son (Syriac  Grammar)  ;  A.  Sherwood  (Notes  on  New 
Testament),  e.  Polemical, — Against  Universalism,  by 
£.  Andrews,  J.  Tripp,  J.  Russell,  W.  C.  Rider,  R.  R. 
Coon ;  agaixist  Roman  Catholicism,  b}'  J.  Dowling  and 
R.  Fuller,  d.  i7tsfor»ea/.— Benedict  (Hist,  of  all  Re- 
Hgions) ;  J.  O.  Choules  (Hist,  of  Missions) ;  Mrs.  H, 
C.  Conant  (Popular  Hist,  of  the  Bible). 

4.  CofUinetU  of  Europe, — After  the  extirpation  of  the 
Anabaptists,  the  Baptist  principles  were  represented 
on  the  European  continent  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Mennonites  (q.  v.).  In  1884  a  Baptist  society  was  or- 
ganized in  Hamburg  by  Oncken,  a  native  German,  who 
was  inunersed  in  the  Elbe  in  1838  by  Dr.  Sears,  since 
which  time  the  Baptists  have  spread  rapidly  in  North- 
em  Europe.  In  several  states,  as  Sweden  and  Meck- 
lenburg, they  met  with  cruel  persecution,  but  in  Ham- 
burg they  were  recognised  by  the  state  in  1859.  Bo- 
sides  the  independent  churches  organized  by  them. 
Baptist  doctrine,  or  at  least  the  rejection  of  psedobap- 
tism,  has  found  some  adherents  in  several  other  church- 
es, e.  g.  some  pastors  in  the  Free  Evangelical  churches  of 
France^  in  the  Reformed  State  Church  ofFrance^  and  in 
the  Free  Apostolic  Church,  founded  in  1856  in  Norway. 
Among  the  missions  established  by  the  Baptists  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australasia,  those  in  India,  especially  those 
among  the  Karens  in  Burmah  (q.  v.),  have  been  the 
most  successful.  The  Karen  mission  not  only  counts 
numerous  congregations,  but  is  already  the  nucleus  of 
a  Christian  nation. 

II.  Doctrines  and  Government, — ^The  Baptists  have 
no  standard  Confession  of  Faith.  As  their  churches 
are  independent,  each  adopts  its  own  articles  of  re- 
ligion. In  England,  as  has  been  stated  above,  the 
"Old  Connection*'  are  chiefly  Socinians;  the  **New 
Connection,"  evangelical  Arminians ;  the  "  Particular 
Baptists,"  Calvinists  of  various  shades.  In  the  United 
States,  the  regular  Baptbta  are  for  the  most  part  Cal- 
vinists, perhaps  of  a  stricter  order  than  their  British 
brethren.  The  Baptists  generally  form  **As8ocia» 
tions,"  which,  however,  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  churches.  They  recognise  no  higher  church  offi- 
cers than  pastors  and  deacons.  Elders  are  sometimes 
ordained  as  evangelists  and  missionaries.  Between 
clergy  and  laity  they  recognise  no  other  distinction  but 
that  of  office. 

Though  Regular  Baptists  accept  of  no  authority 
other  than  the  Bible  for  their  faitii  and  practice,  yet 
nearly  all  of  the  societies  have  a  confession  of  faith  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  among  its  members. 
The  following  form,  generally  known  as  the  "New 
I^ampshire  Confesabn  of  Faith,"  is  perhaps  in  more 
general  use  among  the  societies  in  the  North  and 
East,  whUe  the  "  Philadelphia  Confession  of  Faith" 
is  that  generally  adopted  in  the  South.  We  givo 
both: 

Con/esston  of  Faith  (^/ReguUxr  Baptists  (.Xorthemy. 

1.  The  8eriptfures,^We  believe  that  the  Holy  Bible  was 
written  by  men  dirinely  inspired,  and  bi  a  perfect  treasare  of 
heavenly  instruction ;  that  it  hu  Ood  for  its  author,  lalva- 
tion  for  its  end*  and  truth,  without  any  mixture  of  error,  for 
its  matter ;  that  it  reveals  the  principles  by  which  God  will 
Judge  us;  and  therefore  is,  and  shall  remain  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  the  true  centre  of  Christian  nnion,  and  the  snpreme 
standard  by  which  all  human  conduct,  creeds,  and  opinions 
should  be  tried. 

2.  The  True  God.— We  believe  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
there  is  one,  and  only  one,  living  and  tiue  God,  an  infinite, 
intelligent  Spirit,  whose  name  is  Jkdovah,  the  Maker  and 
Supreme  Ruler  of  heaven  and  earth;  inexpressibly  glorious 
In  noUneas,  and  worthy  of  all  possible  honor,  oonfidenoe,  and 
love ;  that  In  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  there  are  three  per- 
aons,  the  Father,  the  Sou,and  the  Holy  Ohoet,  equal  in  ev- 
ery divine  perfection,  and  executing  distinct  but  harmonious 
ofBces  in  the  great  work  of  redemption. 

8.  The  Fallof  Man.— We  believe  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
man  was  created  in  holiness,  under  the  law  of  his  Maker ;  bnl 
by  voluntary  transgression  fell  from  that  holy  and  happy 
atate ;  in  oonseqnence  of  which  all  mankind  are  now  sinnen^ 
not  by  constraint,  but  choice ;  being  by  nature  utteriy  void  of 
that  liolineas  required  by  the  law  of  God,  positively  Inclined 
to  evil,  and  therefore  under  Just  condemnation  to  eternal  mln, 
without  defence  or  excuse. 
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4.  Th§  Way  aT  SteZaafion.~We  believe  the  Scriptures  teech 
thAt  the  mlvatioa  of  Biimen  ia  wholly  of  gnoe,  through  the 
mediatorial  offices  of  the  Son  of  God,  who,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Father,  freely  took  upon  him  our  nature,  yet  with- 
out sin ;  honored  the  divine  law  by  his  personal  obedience, 
and  by  his  death  made  a  full  atonement  for  our  sins ;  that, 
having  risen  from  the  dead,  he  is  now  enthroned  in  heaven ; 
and  uniting  in  his  wonderful  person  the  tendcrest  sympathies 
with  divine  perfections,  he  is  every  way  qualified  to  be  a  suit- 
able, a  compassionate,  and  an  all-suflicient  Saviour. 

0.  JustiJication.—yfe  believe  the  Scriptdres  teach  that  the 
gnat  Gospel  blessing  which  Christ  secures  to  such  as  bdieve 
£]  him  Is  Justification;  that  Justlficatioo  includes  the  pardon 
of  sin  and  the  promise  of  eternal  Ufe  on  principles  of  right- 
eousnos ;  that  it  is  bestowed,  not  in  consideration  of  anv 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  mAely  through 
faith  in  the  Redeemer's  blood,  by  virtue  of  which  fidth  hto 
perfect  righteousness  is  freely  imputed  to  us  of  God;  that  it 
brings  us  into  a  sUte  of  most  blessed  peace  and  favor  with 
God,  and  secures  every  other  blewing  needful  for  time  and 
eternity. 

6.  Sah}ation,^We  believe  the  Scriptures  teach  that  the 
blessings  of  salvation  are  made  free  to  all  by  the  Gospel ;  that 
It  is  the  immediate  duty  of  all  to  accept  them  by  a  cordial, 
penitent,  and  obedient  faith;  and  that  nothing  prevento  the 
ealvation  of  the  greatest  sinner  on  earth  but  nis  own  deter- 
mined depravity  and  voluntary  r^eetion  of  the  Gospel,  which 
rejection  involves  him  in  an  aggravated  condemnauon. 

7.  IUtjenemtion.—Vfe  believe  the  Scriptures  teach  that  in 
order  to  be  saved  sinners  must  be  regenerated,  or  bom  again; 
that  regeneration  consists  in  giving  a  holy  dispoaitlon  to  the 
mind ;  that  it  is  efiiected  in  a  manner  above  our  comprehen- 
sion hy  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  In  connection  with  divine 
truth,  so  as  to  secure  our  voluntary  obedience  to  the  Croepel ; 
said  that  its  proper  evidence  appears  in  the  holy  fruits  of  re- 
pentance, and  faith,  and  newness  of  life. 

8.  Repentance  and  Faith.— We  believe  the  Scriptures  teach 
tiut  repentance  and  faith  are  sacred  duties,  and  also  Insepa- 
rable graces,  wrought  in  our  souls  by  the  regenerating  Spirit 
of  God,  whereby,  being  deeply  convinced  of  our  guilt,  danger, 
and  helplessnoKS  and  of  the  way  of  salvation  by  Christ,  wo 
turn  to  God  with  unfci)?ned  contrition,  confewion,  and  suppli- 
cation for  mercy;  at  the  same  time  heartily  receiving  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  prophet,  priest,  and  king,>and  rely- 
ing on  him  alone  as  the  only  and  all-sufficient  Saviour. 

0.  Oodfs  Purpoae  of  Grace. — We  believe  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  election  is  the  eternal  purpoM  of  God,  according  to 
which  he  graciously  regenerates,  sanctifies,  and  saves  sinners ; 
that,  being  perfectly  consistent  with  the  free  agency  of  man,  it 
comprehends  all  the  means  in  connection  with  the  end ;  that 
1*:  is  a  most  glorious  display  of  God's  sovereign  goodness,  being 
infinitely  free,  wise,  holy,  and  unchangeable ;  that  it  utterly 
excludes  boasting,  and  promotes  humility,  love,  prayer,  praise, 
trust  in  God,  and  active  imitation  of  liU  free  mercy;  tlutt  it 
encourages  the  use  of  means  in  the  highest  degree ;  that  it 
may  be  ascertained  by  its  effects  in  all  who  truly  believe  the 
Gwpel;  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  Christian  assurance;  and 
that  to  ascertain  it  with  regard  to  ourselves  demands  and  de- 
serves the  utmost  diligence. 

10.  SanetiH(^tion.—yye  believe  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
sanctiflcation  Is  the  process  by  which,  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  we  are  made  partakers  of  his  holiness ;  that  it  is  a 

f>rDgressive  work :  that  it  is  begun  in  regeneration ;  and  that 
t  \b  carried  on  in  the  hearts  of  believers  by  the  presence  and 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Sealer  and  Comforter,  in  the 
conUnual  use  of  the  appointed  means--especia]ly  the  word  of 
God,  self-examination,  self-denial,  watchfulness,  and  prayer. 

11.  PerHtveraiiee  of  Saifitti.  — We  believe  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  such  only  are  real  believers  as  endure  unto  the 
end :  that  their  persevering  attachment  to  Christ  Is  the  grand 
mark  which  diiitinguLthes  them  firom  superficial  professors; 
tliat  a  special  I'rovidence  watches  over  their  welfare;  and 
they  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto  aslva- 
tion. 

12.  T^  Law  and  Oo»pd.—VfB  believe  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  the  law  of  God  Is  the  eternal  and  unchangeable  rule  of 
his  moral  goremment;  that  it  is  holy,  Just,  and  good;  and 
that  the  Inability  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  fallen  man 
to  ftilfil  its  precepts  arises  entirely  from  their  love  of  sin ;  to 
deliver  them  fhrni  which,  and  to  restore  them  through  a  Me- 
diator to  unfeigned  obedience  to  the  holy  law.  Is  one  great  end 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  means  of  graco  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  the  visible  chureh. 

18.  A  Ootpel  Church,— ^We  believe  the  Scriptures  teach  that 
ft  visible  chureh  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of  baptised  believ- 
ers, associated  by  covenant  in  tlie  faith  and  fellowship  of  the 
Gospel;  observing  the  ordinances  of  Christ;  governed  by  his 
biws ;  and  exercising  the  gifts,  rights,  and  privileges  invested 
in  them  by  His  word;  that  its  only  scriptural  officers  are 
bishops,  or  pastors,  and  deacons,  whose  qualifications,  claims, 
and  duties  are  defined  In  the  Kpistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

14.  Ik^ftigm  and  the  LortTa  Supper. — We  believe  the  Solp- 
tures  teach  that  Christian  baptism  is  the  Immersion  in  water 
of  a  believer,  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  to  show  forth  In  a  solemn  and  beautifhl  emblem  our 
fidth  In  the  crucified,  buried,  and  risen  Savionr,  with  its  effect 
in  our  death  to  sin  and  resurrection  to  a  new  life;  that  it  Is 
prerequisite  to  the  privileges  of  a  chureh  relation,  and  to  the 
Lord*8  Supper,  in  which  the  members  of  the  chnreh,  by  the 
sacrpd  use  of  bread  and  wine,  are  to  oommemorata  togotlwr 


the  dying  love  of  Cbriit,  preoeded  always  by  sdemn  self^b 
aminatioa 

16l  The  Chrigtkm  ^oMo/A.— We  beUeve  the  Scriptorea 
teach  that  the  fixet  day  of  the  week  is  the  Lord*8  day,  or 
Christian  Sabbath;  and  it  b  to  be  kept  sacred  to  religions 
purposes  by  abstaining  from  all  secular  labor  and  sinful  re- 
creation <•-,  by  the  devout  observance  of  all  the  means  of  graooi, 
both  private  and  public,  and  b^  prepamtion  for  that  reek 
which  remaineth  ibr  the  people  off^God. 

16.  Civil  OovemmenL  —We  believe  the  Scriptures  teach 
that  dvil  government  is  of  divine  appointment,  for  the  inter- 
OBt  and  good  order  of  human  society ;  and  that  magistrate* 
are  to  be  prajrod  for,  consdentiously  honored  and  ob^ed,  ex- 
cept only  in  things  opposed  to  the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesm 
Christ,  "who  Is  the  only  I>ord  of  the  oonsdenoe,  and  the  Prinoe 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

17.  JUghteoiu  and  Widbed,  —We  believe  the  Scriptures 
teach  that  there  Is  a  radical  and  essential  difference  betweeo 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  that  such  only  as  through  fidth 
are  Justified  In  the  name  of  the  Lc»d  Jesus,  and  sanctified  by 
the  Spirit  of  our  God,  are  truly  righteous  In  his  esteem ;  while 
all  such  as  continue  in  impenltmoe  and  nnbelief  are,  In  his 
sight,  wicked  and  under  the  curse;  and  this  distinction  holde 
amongmen  both  in  and  after  death. 

la.  The  World  to  Come We  believe  the  Scriptures  teach 

that  the  end  of  the  world  is  approaching ;  that  at  the  last  daj 
Christ  wHl  descend  from  heaven,  and  ndse  the  dead  from  tfaa 
grave  for  final  retribution ;  that  a  solemn  separation  will  then 
take  place;  that  the  wicked  will  be  a4]udged  to  endless  pun- 
ishment, and  the  righteous  to  endless  Joy ;  and  that  this  Judg- 
ment wUl  fix  forever  the  final  slate  of  men  in  heaven  or  bell, 
on  principles  of  lighteonsness. 

19.  Covenant — Having  been,  as  we  trust,  brought  by  divine 
grace  to  embrace  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  give  ouradves 
wh<41y  to  him,  we  do  now  solemnly  and  Jc^ully  covenant  with 
each  other  to  walk  Toonrum  »  mil,  with  bbotubu.y  u»v«, 
to  his  glory  as  our  oommoo  Lord.  We  do  therefore,  in  his 
strength,  engage- 
That  we  will  exercise  a  Christian  care  and  watchfhlneas 
over  each  other,  and  faithfully  warn,  exhort,  and  admonlab 
each  other  as  occasion  may  require : 

That  we  will  not  forsake  the  asi^embling  of  ourselves  togeth- 
er, but  win  uphold  the  public  worship  of  God  and  the  ordl<- 
nanoes  of  his  house  t 

That  we  will  not  omit  doset  and  family  reUglon  at  home, 
nor  neglect  the  great  duty  of  religiously  training  our  childrea 
and  those  under  our  care  for  the  service  of  Chnst  and  the  ea- 
Joyment  of  heaven : 

That,  as  we  are  the  light  of  the  world  and  salt  of  the  earth, 
we  will  seek  divine  aid  to  enable  us  to  deny  ungodlinees,  and 
even  worldly  lust,  and  to  walk  circumspectly  in  the  world, 
that  we  may  win  the  souls  of  men : 

That  we  will  cheerftiUy  contribute  of  our  property,  accord- 
ing as  God  has  prospered  us,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  faith> 
ful  and  evangelical  ministry  among  us,  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  and  to  spread  the  Gospel  over  the  earth : 

That  we  will  in  all  conditions,  even  till  death,  strive  to  ttw 
to  the  glory  of  him  who  hath  called  us  out  of  darkness  into 
Ids  marvellouM  light. 

*'*'  And  may  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the 
dead  our  Ijord  Jesus,  that  great  shepherd  or  the  sheep,  through 
the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  us  perfect  in  every 
good  work,  to  do  his  will,  working  in  us  that  which  ii  weU 

{tieasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  whom  be  gloiy 
brever  and  ever.    Amen.** 

Cjn/emion  qf  PaUh  of  Baptist  Churehu  (Southern). 

1.  Holy  Seriptvre.—Th»  holy  Scripture  Is  the  only  suffl- 
dent,  certain,  and  Infallible  rule  of  all  saving  knowledge, 
faith,  and  obedience;  the  supreme  Judge  by  which  all  coo- 
troverifies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of 
councils,  opinions  of  andent  writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and 
private  spirit!,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose  sentence  we 
are  to  rest. 

8.  Ood  the  TVinifr/.— The  Lord  our  God  is  but  one  only  liv- 
ing and  true  God,  infinite  in  bdng  and  perfection.  In  this 
divine  and  infinite  behig  there  are  three  subslstendes,  the 
Father,  the  Word  (or  Son),  and  Holy  Spirit,  of  one  substance, 
power,  and  eternity. 

8.  Cfod^e  Decree.—Thon  of  mankind  tliat  are  predestinated 
to  life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  ac- 
cording to  his  eternal  and  Immutable  purpose,  and  the  secr^ 
counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chose  in  Christ 
unto  everiasting  gloiy,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love, 
without  any  other  Udng  in  the  creature  as  a  oondlUon  or 
cause  moving  him  thereunto.  As  God  hath  appointed  the 
elect  unto  gloir,  so  he  hath,  by  the  eternal  and  most  free  pur- 
pose of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the  means  thereunto;  wher»- 
fore  they  who  are  elected,  being  fkllen  in  Adam,  are  redeemed 
by  Christ,  are  effectually  called  unto  faith  by  Christ,  by  his 
Spirit  working  in  due  seaeon,  are  Justified,  adopted,  sanctified, 
and  kept  by  his  power  through  fidth  unto  salvation. 

4  The  Fall  of  Man  and  ^i»i.~Althottgh  God  created  man 
upright  and  perfect,  and  gave  to  him  a  righteous  law,  yet  he 
did  not  long  abide  In  this  honor,  but  did  wilfully  transgiess 
the  command  given  unto  Mm  In  eating  the  forbidden  fruit; 
which  God  was  pleased,  according  to  his  wise  and  hdy  eeimeel, 
to  permit,  having  purposed  to  oider  it  to  his  own  glory.  Our 
first  parents,  by  this  gin,  fdl  fVom  their  original  righteous- 
ness and  commonlcD  with  God,  whereby  death  came  upoa  ell; 
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ftU  bcffomhig  dead  in  ttn^  and  vhoUr  defiled  in  all  the  ikenl- 
ties  and  parte  of  booI  and  body.  They  being  the  root,  oor. 
rupted  nature  was  conveyed  to  all  their  posterity,  descending 
ttom  them  by  ordinary  generation,  being  now  concetved  in 
dn^  and  by  nature  children  of  wrath. 

&  GodTa  Cownofi/.-^Man  having  brought  hhnaelf  under  the 
curse  of  the  law  by  his  fall,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  reveal  the 
Covenant  of  Gract*,  wherein  he  freely  offereth  unto  sinners 
lift  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Ohrbt,  requiring  of  them  fidth  in 
him  that  th^  might  be  saved ;  and  promising  to  give  unto  all 
those  that  are  ordained  unto  eternal  lliiB  his  Uoly  Spirit,  to 
make  them  vriUing  and  able  to  believe. 

6.  Christ  the  Mediator.— ThB  Son-of  God,  tlie  second  person 
In  tlie  Uoly  Trinity,  being  very  and  eternal  God,  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father's  glory,  of  one  substance,  and  equal  with 
hixHy  who  made  the  world,  who  upholdeth  aiul  govemeth  all 
things  he  hath  made,  did,  when  the  fullnetas  of  time  was  come, 
take  upon  him  man's  nature,  with  all  the  essential  propwtlea 
and  common  infirmities  thereof,  yet  without  sin — so  that  two 
whole,  perfect,  and  distinct  natures  were  inseparably  Joined 
together  in  one  person,  which  perwm  is  very  God  and  very 
man,  yet  one  Christ,  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man. 

7.  Htdemption.  ^The  Lord  Jesus,  by  his  perfect  obedience 
and  sacrifice  of  himself,  which  lie.  through  the  eternal  Spirit, 
once  oiTered  up  unto  God.  hath  fUlly  satisfied  the  Justice  of 
God,  procured  reconciliation,  and  purchased  an  everlasting 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  all  those  whom  the 
Father  hath  given  unto  him. 

To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  hath  obtained  eternal  redemp- 
Uon  he  doth  eertalnlv  and  effectually  apply  and  communicate 
the  same;  making  intercession  for  them;  uniting  them  to 
himself  by  his  Spirit ;  revealing  unto  them,  in  and  hy  the 
word,  the  mystery  of  salvation;  persuading  them  to  believe 
and  obey;  governing  their  hearts  l^  his  word  and  Spirit, 
and  overcoming  all  their  enemies  by  bis  almighty  power  ana 
wisdom,  in  endi  manner  and  ways  as  are  most  consonant  to 
his  wonderftil  and  unsearchable  dii^pensation,  and  all  of  free 
and  absolute  grace,  without  any  condition  foreseen  in  them  to 
procure  it. 

8.  Ths  mV.^Uan^  by  his  fall  into  a  atate  of  sin,  hath  what, 
ly  lost  all  will  to  any  spiritual  good  aocompanving  salvation ; 
so  as  a  natural  man,  being  altogether  averse  from  that  good, 
and  dead  In  sin.  Is  not  able  by  his  own  strength  to  convert 
himself,  or  to  prepare  himself  thereunta 

When  God  converts  a  sinner,  and  translatea  him  into  a 
»tate  of  grace,  he  fteeth  him  from  his  natural  bondage  under 
sin,  aud  by  his  grace  alone  enables  him  freely  to  wUl  and  to 
do  that  which  is  spiritually  good. 

0.  EfeetueU  Calling.— Than  whom  God  hath  predestinated 
unto  life  he  ia  pleased,  in  his  appointed  and  accepted  time, 
effectually  to  call  by  his  word  and  Spirit  out  of  that  state  of 
sin  and  death  in  which  they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  of  salva- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ 

10.  Jtutifieabion.—Thoue  whom  God  eflSBctually  calleth  he 
also  (Veely  Juatifleth,  accounting  and  accepting  their  persons 
as  righteous ;  not  for  anything  wrought  in  them  or  done  by 
them,  but  for  ChrlsVs  sake  alone. 

11.  Adoptfon.—Allthoue  that  are  Justified,  God  vooduafed, 
in  and  for  the  sake  of  his  only  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  par- 
takers of  the  grace  of  adoption,  by  whidi  they  are  taken  into 
the  number,  and  enjoy  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  children 
of  God. 

12.  S^fTOcM/reii^'on.— -They  who  are  united  to  Christ,  efliecta- 
ally  called  and  regenerated,  having  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit  created  in  them,  through  the  virtue  of  Christ's  death 
and  resurrection,  are  also  further  sanctified,  really  and  per- 
sonally, through  the  same  virtue,  by  his  word  and  Spirit 
dwelling  in  them. 

13.  Saving  Fttith,— The  grace  of  faith,  whereby  the  elect 
are  enabled  to  believe  to  the  saving  of  their  souls,  Is  the  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  is  ordinarily  wrought 
by  the  minlrtry  of  the  word. 

14  Hepentanee Saving  repentance  is  an  evangelical  grace. 

whereby  a  person,  bcdng  by  the  Holy  Spirit  made  renslble  of 
the  manifold  evils  of  hi.-*  sin,  (!oth,  by  faith  in  Christ,  humble 
himself  for  It,  with  godly  sorrow,  detestation  of  it,  and  self-ab- 
horrency. 

1ft.  Good  ITorktL— Good  works,  done  in  obedience  to  Ood*8 
commandments,  are  the  ftruits  and  evidences  of  a  true  and  live- 
ly faith. 

16.  ftrMtneranef. — Those  whom  God  hath  accepted  in  the 
Beloved,  effectually  called  and  sanctified  by  his  Spirit,  shall 
certainly  persevere  therein  to  the  end,  and  be  eternally  saved. 

17.  Moral  Lav. — The  moral  li^w  doth  forever  bind  all,  as 
well  Justified  persons  as  others,  to  the  ol^edience  thereof,  and 
that  not  only  in  regard  to  the  matter  contained  in  it,  hut  also 
in  respect  of  the  authority  of  God  the  Creator  who  gave  it; 
neither  doth  Christ  in  the  Gospel  any  way  disscilve,  hut  much 
strengthen  tMs  obligation. 

18.  The  StU>bath. — God,  by  his  word.  In  a  positive,  moral, 
and  perpetual  commandment,  binding  all  men,  in  all  ages, 
hath  particularly  appointed  one  day  in  seven  for  a  Sabbath  to 
bo  kept  holy  unto  nim,  which,  fh>m  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  was  the  last  day  of  the 
week ;  and  fhim  the  resurrection  of  Clirist  was  changed  into 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  which  he  called  the  Lord's  day. 

19.  The  Church The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  i^  the  head  of  the 

church,  in  whom,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Father,  all  power 
for  the  calling,  institution,  order,  or  government  of  the  church 
is  Invested  In  a  supreme  and  sovereign  manner.    In  the  ezeen- 
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tioo  of  this  power,  the  Lord  Jesns  calleth  ont  of  the  world  nntt 
himself,  through  the  ministry  of  his  word,  by  his  Spirit,  those 
that  are  given  unto  him  by  his  Father,  that  they  may  walk 
before  him  in  all  the  ways  of  obedience,  whldi  he  prescrilwth 
to  them  in  his  word. 

20.  Church  Ojfioera.—A  particular  church  gathered,  and 
completely  organised  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  consists 
of  orocen  and  members :  and  the  officerd  appointed  by  Christ 
to  be  chosen  and  set  apart  by  the  church  are  mshope,  or  elders, 
anddeaoona. 

81.  Miniaterr^  their  Duty  and  Support.— The  «  ork  of  pas- 
tors  being  consUntly  to  attend  the  service  of  i;hriflt,  in  hie 
churches,  in  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  prayer,  with  watch, 
ing  for  their  souls,  as  they  that  must  give  an  account  to  him, 
it  Is  incumbent  on  the  churches  to  whom  they  minister  not 
only  to  give  them  all  due  respect,  but  to  communicate  to  them 
of  all  their  good  things,  according  to  their  ability. 

22.  Baptitm.—BtmtiKm  is  an  ordinance  of  the  New  TesU- 
ment,  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ  to  be  tmto  the  party  baptised 
a  sign  of  his  fellowBhIp  with  him  In  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion; of  his  being  ingrafted  Into  him;  of  remission  of  eina; 
and  of  his  giving  up  unto  God,  timnigh  Jesus  Christ,  to  live 
and  walk  in  newness  of  lifei  Those  who  do  actually  profess 
repentance  toward  God,  and  obedience  to  our  Lead  Jesus 
Christ,  aro  the  only  proper  snhjects  of  ttiii  ordinance.  The 
outward  element  to  he  used  In  this  ordinance  Is  water,  wher«> 
in  the  party  is  to  be  Immened,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Uol  v  Ghost 

28.  Lotd't  Svpper.—The  supper  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  in- 
stituted by  him,  the  same  night  wherein  he  was  betrayed,  to 
be  observed  in  his  churches  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  for  the 
perpetual  remembrance  and  showing  forth  the  eacrifloe  of 
himself  in  his  death. 

24.  The  TiSAurrfcfion.— The  bodies  of  men  after  death  n- 
turn  to  diut,  but  their  sruls,  which  neither  die  nor  sleep,  hav- 
ing an  Immortal  suhsi^tence,  Immediately  retam  to  God  who 
gave  them ;  the  souls  of  the  righteow,  being  then  made  per- 
fect In  holiness,  are  received  into  paradise,  where  they  are 
with  Christ,  and  behold  the  fkee  of  God,  in  light  and  glory, 
waiting  for  the  full  redemption  of  their  bodies;  and  the  soals 
of  the  wicked  are  cast  into  hell,  whera  they  remain  In  torment 
nnd  utter  darkness,  reserved  to  the  Judgment  of  the  gr^at 
day. 

2ft.  The 'JudfrmeiU.— God  hath  appointed  »  day  wherein  he 
wi  11  Jndge  the  worid  In  righteousnea^  by  Jesns  Christ,  to  whom 
all  power  and  Judgment  is  given  of  the  Father;  then  elull  the 
righteous  go  Into  everlasting  life,  and  receive  iJie  fulness  of 
Joy  and  glory,  with  everlasting  reward.  In  the  preeence  of  the 
Lord ;  but  the  wicked  who  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the 
Gospel  of  Jesns  Christ,  shall  be  cast  into  eternal  tonnents, 
and  punished  with  everlasting  destruction,  from  the  presenfit 
of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  gloiy  of  his  power. 

The  American  Baptists  differ  also  tnm  the  British 
in  a  more  general  adoption  of  '^close  communion." 
See  CoMMUHioK. 

III.  Staiitties:  1.  United  Stales.— According  to  the 
Baptist  Almanac  for  1866,  there  were,  in  1865,  592  asso- 
ciations, 12,702  churches,  7867  ordained  ministers,  and 
1 ,040, 808  members.  Of  the  latter,  8244  were  members 
in  German  and  Dutch,  600  in  Swedish,  and  1400  in 
Welsh  chnrches.  The  number  of  Baptist  colleges  in 
1859  was  84.  The  oldest  is  Brown  University,  at 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  which  was  founded  in  1764. 
The  next  in  age,  Madison  University,  at  Hamilton, 
New  York,  was  founded  in  1819.  Fifteen  were  organ- 
ized f^m  1855  to  1859.  The  oldest  theological  school 
was  organized  in  connection  with  Madifon  University 
in  1820.  The  whole  number  in  1859  was  12.  The 
Baptists,  in  1859,  published  28  weekly  papers,  14  month- 
lies, and  2  quarterlies  —  the  Christian  ierietr,  at  New 
York,  and  the  Southern  Renew  and  Eclectic^  at  Na^ii- 
ville,  Tenn.  Two  of  the  monthlies  were  published  in 
foreign  languages — one  in  German,  one  in  Welsh. 
During  the  Civil  War  (from  1860  to  1864)  nearly  all 
colleges,  seminaries,  and  papers  in  the  states  belong- 
ing to  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  suspended,  but 
after  the  close  of  the  war  were  gradually  revived. 

The  general  benevolent  associations  are  (1.)  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Missionary  Union,  established  in  1814. 
The  receipts  in  1865  were  $169,793.  The  Board  has 
under  its  care  19  missions :  8  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America,  2  in  Europe,  and  14  in  South-eastern 
Asia.  The  Asiatic  missions  have  15  stations,  and 
more  than  400  out-stations.  There  are  now  connected 
with  the  missions,  including  those  in  this  countiy  and 
exclusive  of  Europe,  84  American  laborers — 41  males 
and  48  females — ^together  with  over  500  native  help- 
ert,  of  whom  about  50  are  ordained.    Of  native  labor- 
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en  in  Europe  there  are  200.  According  to  incomplete 
returns,  there  are  about  86,000  members.  See  Mis- 
sions. 

(2.)  American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1824.  In  1865  its  receipts  amounted  to 
1153,951  93.  Twenty-eight  new  publications  were 
issued  during  the  year,  making  99,997,150  pages  18mo. 
The  total  number  of  pages  printed  since  the  society's 
organization  is  about  531,000,000.  The  Reapzr  has  a 
circulation  of  over  100,000.  Twenty-six  colporteurs 
were  in  commission,  distributed  in  the  different  states 
and  in  Sweden. 

Connected  with  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society  is  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society, 
which  was  established  in  1853. 

(3.)  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1832.  Total  receipts  in  1865,  $122,519.  Mis- 
sionaries and  agents  employed  during  the  year,  246. 

(4.)  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  See  Bi- 
ble Societies. 

(5.)  American  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1843.  Total  receipts  for  the  year  1865,  $26,681. 

(6.)  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  established  in 
1845.  It  holds  biennial  meetings.  Its  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  is  located  at  Richmond,  Va.,  and  reported 
in  1859,  receipts,  $39,824  38 ;  expenditures,  $31,024  63. 
The  Domestic  and  Indian  Mission  Board  is  located 
at  Marion,  Ala.  Receipts,  $47,698  27 ;  expenditures, 
$41,369  70.  There  have  been  under  commission  dur- 
ing the  year  85  missionaries :  19  among  the  Creeks, 
10  among  the  Choctaws,  and  6  amon<4  the  Cherokees. 
The  Bible  Board  is  located  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

(7.)  Southern  Baptist  Publication  Society,  estab- 
lished in  1847.  Receipts  in  1858,  $9794  25 ;'  expend- 
itures, $9159  69.  The  amount  of  volumes  issued  by 
the  society  from  the  first  is  222,175,  containing 
82,775,666  pages. 

2.  Great  Britain. — ^According  to  the  English  Baptist 
Afaaual  for  1858,  there  were  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land 33  associations  of  Particular  Baptists,  1917  church- 
es (of  which  1132  were  associated),  101,897  members, 
187,524  pupils  of  Sunday-schook.  The  annual  report 
of  the  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union  in  1865  contained 
the  following  statistical  statements:  *^A11  the  coun- 
try and  district  associations  in  England  but  one  were 
now  affiliated  with  the  Union,  and  in  all  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  but  four.  Twenty  churches  had  joined 
the  Union  during  the  year.  The  total  number  of 
churches  in  connection  with  the  Union  is  1832,  the 
number  of  Baptist  churches  in  the  kingdom  (England 
and  Wales)  being  about  2400.  Returns  had  been  ob- 
tained from  1898  churches,  and  these  showed  a  total 
of  198,295  members,  or  an  excess  of  22,063  over  the 
preceding  year."  In  Scotland  there  were,  in  1865, 97 
Baptist  churches,  95  minlsterB,  and  5000  members.  In 
Ireland,  87  churches,  24  ministers,  950  members.  The 
Particular  Baptists  have  6  colleges :  Bristol  (founded 
in  1770);  Horton  College,  Bradford  (1804);  Regent's 
Park,  London  (1810);  Pontvpool  (1807);  Haverford 
West  (1841) ;  and  Edinburgh.  The  first  five  had  to- 
gether, in  1859,  103  pupib.  The  General  Baptists 
have  a  college  at  Nottingham  (since  1798),  with  7  stu- 
dents ;  the  New  Connection  of  General  Baptists  a  col- 
lege at  Leicester.  The  religious  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties are  very  numerous :  the  Baptist  Year-book  for 
1860  mentions  17.  The  Bcqrtist  Missionary  Society  had 
in  1859  an  income  of  £26,513,  and  missions  in  India, 
Ceylon,  the  West  Indies,  Africa,  and  France.  The 
Baptist  Union  strives  to  be  a  bond  of  union  for  the 
independent  churches,  to  obtain  statistical  informaUon 
on  Baptist  churches  atfd  institutions  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  prepare  an  annual  report  on  the  state  of 
the  denomination.  The  General  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  of  tiie  New  Connection  of  General  Baptists  sus- 
tains a  mission  in  India.  (A  complete  list  is  also 
given  in  Schem's  EceUmastical  Year-book  for  1859,  p. 
110.)    According  to  the  Baptist  Year-book,  the  period- 


icals of  the  English  Baptists  consist  of  1  weekly,  i 
annual,  and  9  monthly  magazines. 

3.  In  other  Countries, — The  British  Possessions  in 
America  had,  in  1859, 17  associations,  460  churches,  387 
ordained  ministers,  65,450  members,  and  6  periodicals, 
of  which  one  was  in  the  French  language.  For  Ger- 
many, the  Report  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionaiy 
Union,  in  llay,  1866,  gives  11,238  members;  for 
Switzerland,  269 ;  for  Denmark,  1702.  Sweden  had, 
in  1865,  6606  members.  The  membership  of  tiie  Bap- 
tist churches  in  France  is  estimated  at  about  700. 
Baptist  periodicals  are  published  in  Sweden  and  in 
Germany.  The  numbcnr  of  Baptists  in  Holland  is 
given  (by  Dr.  Cox)  in  the  Encydopadia  MetropoUiama 
as  238.  The  mission  in  Greece  has  been  discontinued. 
In  Asia  the  missions  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Union  (in  India,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon)  reported, 
in  1859, 14,823  members ;  those  of  the  English  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  (in  India  and  Ceylon),  2123  mem- 
bers ;  those  of  the  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
of  England  (in  India),  838  members;  those  of  the 
American  Southern  Baptists  (in  China),  80  members. 
In  Africa,  the  American  Southern  Baptists  have  mis- 
sions in  Liberia,  with  about  1200  members.  The  mis- 
sions of  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society  had, 
in  1859,  184  members.  The  number  of  Baptists  in 
Australasia  is  estimated  at  from  4000  to  6000. — Bene- 
dict, History  of  the  Baptists;  Cox,  The  Baptists  Qn  the 
Enc.  Metr,);  Missionary  Jubilee  (N.  Y.  1865);  Smith, 
Tables  of  Church  History;  Herzog,  JReal'Encyklopddie, 
s.  V. ;  Bqptfuf  J/omia/ (of  England) ;  American  Beqitisi 
Almanac ;  Schem,  Ecclesiastical  Year-book  for  1859,  p. 
27,  41,  110;  Cutting,  Historical  Vindications.  For  a 
fuller  account  of  works  on  the  history  of  American  Bap- 
tists, compare  above,  Baptist  Literature. 

BAPTISTS,  FREE -COMMUNION,  a  denomina- 
tion  of  Baptists  which  arose  in  the  eighteenth  century 
in  Rhode  Isand  and  Connecticut,  and  owed  its  origin 
to  the  preaching  of  Whitfield.  Many  of  those  who 
were  converted  through  his  instrumentality  formed  a 
separate  organization,  and  took  the  name  ^*  Separates." 
Gradually  the}'  became  Baptists,  without,  however, 
practicing  close  communion.  In  1785  they  fbnned  an 
association  called  the  ^^Groton  Union  Conference.** 
In  1820  they  had  25  churches,  some  of  which  soon 
united  with  the  Free-will  Baptists.  A  General  Con- 
ference was  organized  in  1885,  but  in  1841  the  whole 
body  united  with  the  Free-will  Baptists.  See  Belcher, 
Beliffious  Denominations;  Cox,  The  Baptists  (in  the  En- 
cydopadia  Metropolitana). 

BAPTISTS,  FREE-WILL^  a  section  of  BaptisU 
which  commenced  in  North  America  Jane  30, 1780.  The 
first  church  was  organized  at  New  Durham,  N.  H.,  by 
Benjamin  Randall,  who  in  his  twenty-second  year  was 
a  convert  of  George  Whitfield.  In  1784  the  first  quar- 
terly meeting  was  organized ;  in  1792,  the  first  yearly 
meeting,  consisting  of  delegates  of  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings. The  most  successful  minister  of  this  denomina- 
tion was  John  Colby,  who  entered  the  ministry  in 
1809,  and  died  in  1817.  In  1827  a  general  conference 
was  formed,  which  was  at  first  annual,  then  biennial, 
and  is  now  triennial,  and  is  composed  of  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  yearly  meetings.  In  1841,  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  another  Baptist  denomination,  the  Free- 
Communion  Baptists,  united  with  them,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  withdrew,  a  few  3''ears  ape,  connection 
from  4000  members  in  North  Carolina  on  account  of 
their  being  slaveholders.  On  the  same  principle,  they 
refused  to  receive  into  the  connection  some  12,000  fh>m 
Kentucky  and  vicinity,  who  sent  deputies  to  tiio  gen- 
eral conference  for  that  purpose.  They  are  Arminians, 
and  agree  in  doctrine  almost  wholly  with  the  New 
Connection  of  General  Baptists  in  England,  except  that 
they  are  open  communionists,  while  the  English  New 
Connection  generally  hold  to  strict  communion.  At 
the  fifth  general  conference,  held  at  Wilton,  Me.,  in 
October,  1831,  the  subject  of  '*  Washing  the  Sainta* 
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FMt,"  wbich  had  prodnced  no  imall  excitemeni  among 
this  denomination,  was  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  chnrches  of  the  denomination  should  be  at  full 
liberty  to  retain  the  ordinance  or  not.  It  is  now  not 
generally  practised,  though  not  entirely  in  desuetude. 
The  ecclesiastical  bodies  among  Free-will  Baptists  are, 
the  church,  the  quarterly  meeting  conference,  the  an- 
nual meeting,  and  the  general  conference.  The  offi- 
cers in  the  church  are  two— elders  and  deacons.  Bach 
church  elects  its  own  pastor,  and  exercises  discipline 
over  its  owb  members ;  but,  as  a  church,  it  is  account- 
able to  the  yearly  meeting.  Also  ministers  are  ac- 
countable to  the  quarterly  meetings  to  which  they  be- 
long, and  not  to  the  chnrches  over  which  they  are 
pastors.  A  council  Anom  the  quarterly  meeting  or- 
ganizes churches  and  ordains  ministers.  The  quar- 
terly meetings  consist  of  ministers  and  such  brethren 
as  the  churches  may  select.  The  general  conference 
meets  every  three  years,  and  consists  of  delegates 
chosen  from  the  annual  conferences. 

Qnnfeuion  qf  Faith. 

I.  The  Seripture».-~TtM  Holy  Scriptares,  embracing  the 
Old  and  New  TeatitnientA,  were  glTeo  oy  Intjplnitloo  of  Crod, 
and  constitute  the  Uhrlitlan*B  p^eet  rule  or  faith  and  prac- 
tice. 

i.  God.— Then  is  only  one  trae  and  living  God,  who  la  a 
spirit,  Belf-exlBtent,  eternal.  Immutable,  otnnipreBent,  omnl- 
Kient«  omnipotent,  Independent,  good,  wlie,  Junt,  and  merci- 
ful ;  the  creator,  preaerver,  and  governor  of  the  universe ;  the 
redeemer,  mvlour,  Banctifier.  and  Judge  of  men ;  and  the  only 
proper  otiject  of  divine  woninlp.  lie  exiAta  in  three  pemone, 
ofBcee,  diatinetiona,  and  relatiooa  —  Father,  Bon,  and  Holy 
Ghoat,  whieh  mode  of  erlatence  is  above  the  understanding 
of  finite  men. 

S.  CArisC.— The  Son  of  God  posaeeaes  all  divine  perfecilona, 
which  ifl  proven  from  his  tltlea :  true  God.  great  God,  mighty 
God,  God  over  all,  etc. ;  hia  attrlbntee :  eternal,  unchangeable, 
omnii^ient,  etc.,  and  tnm  hia  worlcs.  He  is  the  only  incarna- 
tion of  the  Divine  Being. 

4.  The  Holy  Sr;ifrtr.— He  has  the  attribute  of  God  aMribed 
to  him  In  the  Seriptorea ;  is  the  sanctiiler  of  the  aoula  of  men, 
and  iff  the  third  penon  in  the  Godhead. 

5.  Creition. — God  created  the  world  and  all  it  contains  for 
hirf  own  giory,  and  the  enjoyment  of  his  crratnres ;  and  the 
angels,  to  gioriiy  and  ohey  him. 

fi.  Man*g  Primitive  StaU^  and  hie  F,tlI.—Our  flrat  parents 
were  created  in  the  inuige  of  God,  holy,  and  upright,  and 
free;  but,  by  yielding  to  temptation,  fell  from  that  state,  and 
all  their  posterity  with  them,  they  then  being  in  AdamV  loins ; 
and  the  whole  human  family  became  exposed  to  temporal  and 
eternal  death. 

7.  Tlu  Atonement. — As  aln  cannot  be  pardoned  without  a 
aaerlfloe,  and  the  blood  of  beasts  could  never  actually  wa-oh 
awav  sin,  Christ  gave  himself  a  sarrlilre  for  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  thus  made  salvation  possible  for  all  men.  Through 
the  redemption  of  Christ  man  in  placed  on  n  necond  state  of 
trial ;  this  second  state  so  far  differing  from  the  flrat,  that  now 
men  are  naturally  inclined  to  tran^grfiia  the  commands  of 
God,  and  will  not  regain  the  image  of  God  In  hollneaa  but 
through  the  atonement  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
All  who  die  short  of  the  age  of  accountability  are  rendered 
sure  of  eternal  life.  Through  the  provisions  of  the  atonement 
all  are  abilitated  to  repent  of  their  sin*  and  yield  to  God ;  the 
Gospel  call  la  to  all,  the  Spirit  enlightens  all,  and  men  are 
agents  capable  of  choofing  or  refusing. 

8.  Repeneration  ia  an  inetantaneous  renovation  of  the  soul 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  the  penitent  sinner,  beHeving 
in  and  giving  np  all  for  Christ,  receives  new  life,  and  beeomes 
a  child  of  God.  This  change  is  preceded  by  true  conviction, 
repentance  of  and  penitent  sorrow  for  sin ;  it  is  railed  in  Scrip- 
ture being  bom  again,  bom  of  the  Spirit,  paaping  from  death 
unto  life.    The  soul  is  then  justified  with  God. 

9.  Sanetification  is  a  setting  apart  the  soul  nnd  body  for 
holy  service,  an  entire  consecration  of  all  our  ranitomed  pow- 
ers to  God ;  believers  are  to  strive  for  this  with  all  diligence. 

10.  l*er9everQnef.—ke  the  r^^nerate  are  placed  in  a  state 
of  trial  during  life,  their  future  obedience  and  final  aalvatioo 
are  neither  determined  nor  certain ;  it  i^,  however,  their  duty 
and  privilege  to  be  steadfiist  in  the  trnth,  to  grow  In  grace, 
persevere  in  holiness,  and  make  their  election  snre. 

II.  Immediately  after  death  men  enter  into  a  state  of  hap- 
plneaa  or  misery,  according  to  their  character.  At  some  fu- 
ture period,  known  only  to  God,  there  wIU  be  a  reeurreetion 
both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  when  there  will  be  a 
aeneral  judgment^  when  all  will  be  Judged  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body ;  the  righteous  be  admitted  into  eter- 
nal happlneM,  and  the  wicked  assigned  to  eternal  misery. 

19.  The  Chureh,—\  Christian  church  is  an  assembly  of 
persons  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  worship  the  trae  God 
ag-eeably  to  his  word.  In  a  more  general  sense,  it  signifies 
the  whole  body  of  real  Christians  throughout  the  world.  The 
church  being  the  body  of  Christ,  none  but  th*"  regenerate,  who 
obey  the  Qoi>pel,  are  Ita  rsal  memb  rs.     BeUevers  are  re- 


ceived into  a  particular  ehureh  on  their  giving  evidence  ot 
faith,  covenanting  to  walk  nocordlng  to  Uie  Christian  mie, 
and  being  baptixwl. 

13.  Aip<Y«m.— Baptism  li  an  Immersion  of  the  candidate 
in  water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  the  only  proper  candidate  being  one  who  gives 
evidence  of  a  change  of  heart. 

14.  Commtmion. —Communion  is  a  solemn  partaking  of 
bread  and  wine,  in  commemoration  of  the  death  and  suffer- 
ings of  Christ.— J  merfom  ChrUtian  Record. 

The  denomination  has  a  printing  establishment  at 
Dover,  N.  H. ;  two  colleges — Bates,  at  Lewiston,  Me., 
with  48  students,  and  HUlsdale,  Mich.,  with  600  stu- 
dents ;  two  theological  institutions — one  at  New  Hamp> 
ton,  N.  H.,  with  16  students,  the  other  at  Hilkdale, 
Mich.,  with  21  students  (1867).  In  1866  the  following 
statistics  were  reported:  Yearly  meetings,  SI;  quar- 
terly meetings,  147;  ordained  preachers,  1070;  licensed 
preachers,  164  ;  cliurches,  1264  ;  totid  membership, 
66,268.  The  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  a  mis- 
sion at  Orissa,  India  (receipts  for  1866,  $12,166);  they 
have  also  a  Home  Miss.  Society  and  an  Education  So- 
ciety. In  New  BmnswiclE  and  Nova  Scotia  they  have 
about  4000  members,  and  a  journal,  the  Edigiovt  /is- 
IdUgencer^  published  at  St.  John*8,  N.  B.  See  Stewart, 
HitUfry  of  FreeHoiU  Bapiitts,  Dover,  1862,  vol.  i,  fhim 
1780  to  1830 ;  (Winehrenner)  Hietory  of  DenominatUmt 
•a  the  United  States ;  Belcher,  BeL'gioue  Denominatitme; 
Cox,  Tke  Baptiett  (in  the  Encydopadia  Metropoliiana) ; 
Schem,  Ecckeicutical  Yeariook  for  1869 ;  Frte-Ml 
Bapititi  Begitter, 

BAPTISTS,  GERMAN,  a  denomination  of  Ameri- 
can Baptists  who  are  commonly  called  Dnnkers,  while 
they  call  themselves  Brethren.  They  originated  at 
Schwanenau,  In  Germany,  in  1708,  but  were  driven 
by  persecution  to  America  between  1719  and  1729. 
Tliey  purposely  neglect  any  record  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  are  opposed  to  statistics,  which  they  believe 
to  savor  of  pride.  They  originally  settled  in  PenncyU 
vania,  but  are  now  most  numerous  in  Ohio.  In  1790, 
a  party  of  Universalists,  led  b}-  one  John  Ham,  sepa- 
rated fkom  the  Dnnkers,  since  which  time  there  has 
been  no  connection  between  them.  The  seceders  are 
to  he  found  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Mifsouri,  and  Iowa. 
The  whole  denomination  has  been  believed  to  bold  Uni- 
versalist  views,  but  they  have  alwaj's  protested  against 
the  charge.  With  the  Mennonites,  they  appeal  to  the 
Confessions  of  Faith  published  in  Holland  two  centu- 
ries ago.  They  practise  trine  immersion,  with  laying 
on  of  hands  while  the  person  is  in  the  water.  They 
lay  their  candidate  forward  in  the  water  instead  of 
backward,  as  the  regular  Baptists  do.  Their  officers 
are  bishops  (or  ministers),  elders,  teachers,  and  dea- 
cons (or  visiting  brethren).  They  also  have  deacon- 
esses— aged  women,  who  are  allowed  to  exercise  their 
gifts  statedl}'.  Bishops  are  chosen  frcm  the  teachers, 
after  they  have  been  fully  tried  and  found  faithful 
It  is  their  duty  to  travel  fh>m  one  congr^^tion  to  an* 
other,  to  preach,  to  officiate  at  marriages  and  funerals, 
to  set  in  order  whatever  may  be  wanting,  to  be  pres- 
ent at  love-feasts  and  communions,  when  a  bishop  is 
to  be  ordained,  when  teachers  or  deacons  are  chosen 
or  elected,  and  when  any  officer  is  to  be  excommuni- 
cated. An  elder  is  the  lirst  or  eldest  chosen  teacher 
in  a  congregation  where  there  is  no  buhop.  It  is  his 
duty  to  appoint  meetings,  to  assist  in  exoommunica^ 
tion,  to  exhort  and  preach,  to  baptiae,  to  travel  occa> 
sionally,  and,  where  no  bishop  is  present,  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  latter.  Teachers  are  chosen  by 
vote.  It  is  their  duty  to  exhort  and  preach  at  any  of 
their  stated  meetings,  and,  when  so  requested  by  a 
bishop  or  elder,  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  matrimo- 
ny and  of  baptism.  It  is  the  duty  of  deacons  to  ke€> 
a  constant  oversight  of  poor  widows  and  their  chiU 
dren,  and  give  tliem  such  aid  from  time  to  time  as  msy 
be  necessary ;  to  visit  all  the  fimiHies  in  the  congre- 
gation at  least  once  a  year,  and  exhort,  comfort,  and 
edify  them,  as  well  as  to  reconcile  all  offences  and 
misunderstanding's  that  may  occur  f^om   time  to 
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time;  and,  ivhen  necessaiy,  to  read  the  ScriptmeSi 
pray,  and  exhort  at  the  regnlar  meetings.  An  an- 
nual meeting  ia  held  about  Whitsuntide,  and  attended 
by  bishops  and  teachers,  as  well  as  by  such  other  mem- 
bers as  may  be  delegated  by  the  congregations.  A 
committee  of  five  of  the  oldest  bishops  hears  those 
cases  which  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  teachers 
and  representatives  ftom  the  congregations.  Their  de- 
cisions are  published  in  Englbh  and  German.  In 
plainness  of  speech  and  dress  they  resemble  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  They  will  not  go  to  law,  nor  engage 
in  war,  and  seldom  take  interest  for  the  money  which 
they  lend  to  their  poorer  brethren.  The  Bcgstisl  AU 
manac  for  1860  estimates  the  number  of  their  preachers 
at  200,  of  congregations  at  160,  of  members  at  8200.  The 
census  of  1850  gives  them  only  52  church  edifices,  which 
indicates  that  a  large  number  of  their  congregations 
worship  in  school-houses.  See  Belcher,  Regions  Z>e- 
nominations ;  Bc^ptUt  A  Imanaefor  1860.    See  Tun kbbs. 

BAPTISTS,  OLD-SCHOOL.  A  name  assumed  by 
those  Baptists  who,  in  the  second  half  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, opposed  the  formation  of  missionary  societies, 
Sunday-schools,  and  similar  institutions,  which  they 
considered  as  floodgates  for  letting  in  all  those  con- 
trivances in  religion  which  make  the  salvation  of  men 
appear  to  depend  on  human  effort.  They  are  frequent- 
ly, also,  called  Anti-mission  or  Anti-effort  Baptists. 
They  have  neither  colleges  nor  theological  institu- 
tions, and  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Western 
and  South-western  States.  Their  number  is  at  present 
on  the  decrease.  In  1944  they  counted  61,000  mem- 
bers ;  in  1854,  66,500 ;  in  1859,  58,000.  In  1859  they 
had  155  associations,  1720  churches,  825  ordained  min- 
isters, and  1500  had  been  baptized  in  1858.  See  Bel- 
cher, SeligiouB  Denomma^tMa ;  Cox,  The  BapHtU; 
American  BapH$t  Almanac. 

BAPTISTS,  SEVENTH-DAT,  a  denomination  of 
Baptists  who  keep  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  instead 
of  the  first  as  the  Sabbath.  In  England  they  assumed, 
soon  after  the  Reformation,  the  name  of  Sabbatarians ; 
but  in  1818  this  term  was  rejected  by  the  general  con- 
ference in  America,  and  the  term  Seventh-day  Bap- 
tists adopted.  They  believe  that  the  first  day  was  not 
generally  used  in  the  Christian  Church  as  Sabbath"  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Constantine.  Traces  of  seventh-day 
keepers  are  found  in  the  times  of  Gregory  I,  Gregory 
VII,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  in  Lombardy.  In 
Germany  they  appeared  late  in  the  fifteenth,  and  in 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1595,  a  work 
advancing  their  views  was  published  in  England  by 
one  Nicholas  Bound,  D.D.,  and  several  of  their  mem- 
bers sufifered  imprisonment.  They  assumed  a  denomi- 
national organisation  in  1650,  and  counted  at  the  end 
ci  the  seventeenth  century  eleven  churches,  of  which 
now  only  three  remain.  In  America  the  first  Seventh- 
day  Baptists  were  connected  with  First-day  Baptist 
churches.  A  separate  organization  was  commenced 
in  1671.  Yearly  meetings  commenced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  a  general  confer- 
ence was  organised  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  held  its  meetings  at  first  annually,  later 
(since  1846)  triennially.  In  1845  they  divided  them- 
selves into  five  associations  (Eastern,  Western,  Cen- 
tral, Virginia,  and  Ohio).  They  have  repeatedly 
taken  action  against  slavery,  and  in  favor  of  temper- 
ance and  other  reforms.  A  foreign  missionary  society 
was  established  in  1842,  and  supports  missionaries  in 
China  and  Palestine.  Besides,  they  have  a  Tract  and 
Publishing  Society.  The  latter  issues  a  weekl}*,  a 
monthly,  and  a  quarterly  periodical.  Their  literary 
institutions  are  De  Rnyter  Institute  and  Alfred  Uni- 
versity, both  in  the  State  of  New  York,  besides  several 
smaller  academies.  The  Baptid  Almanoe  for  1860 
gives  the  following  statistics:  67  churches,  70  minis- 
ters, 17  licentiates,  7250  members.  See  Belcher,  lU- 
Ugioiu  DenomiMaiioiu. 

BAPTISTS,  SEVENTH-DAT  (GERBfAN),  a  de- 


nomination  of  Baptists  which  arose  by  secession  fh>m 
the  German  Baptists  (q.  v.)  or  Dunkers.  In  1725 
Conrad  Beissel  published  a  tract  against  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  first  day,  and,  when  this  created  some  dia- 
turbance  In  the  society  at  Mill  Creek,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  he  retired  to  a  cell  on  the  banks  of  the  Co- 
calico,  and  lived  there  for  some  time  unknown  to  the 
people  he  had  left.  When  discovered,  some  other 
members  of  the  society  at  Mill  Creek  settled  around 
him,  and  in  1728  introduced  the  seventh  day  into  pub- 
lic worship.  In  1782  the  aolitaiy  life  was  changed 
into  a  conventual  one,  and  a  monastical  society  waa 
established  in  May,  1788.  The  esUblishment  received 
the  name  Ephrata.  The  habit  of  Capuchins  was  adopt- 
ed by  both  the  brethren  and  the  sisters,  and  monastic 
names  given  to  all  who  entered  the  cloister.  No  mo- 
nastic vows,  however,  were  taken,  neither  had  they  any 
written  covenant.  The  property  which  belonged  to 
the  society  was  common  stock,  yet  none  were  obliged 
to  give  up  any  of  their  possessions.  Celibacy  they 
recommend  as  a  virtue,  but  do  not  require  it.  Gov- 
ernor Penn,  who  visited  them  firequentiy,  offered  to 
them  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  but  they  refused  it. 
At  an  early  period  they  established  a  literary  institu- 
tion, a  Sabbsth-echool,  and  a  printing-ofSce,  and  great- 
ly cultivated  music.  Branches  of  the  sode^  of  Ephra- 
ta were  established  in  1756  in  York  county,  and  in 
1768  in  Bedford  county.  Their  principal  settiement 
at  present  is  at  Snowhill,  near  the  AnUetam  Creek,  in 
Franklin  county,  Pa.  Dr.  Baird  says,  '^  They  are  not 
believed  to  exceed  a  few  hundreds  in  numbers,  and 
their  ministers  may  be  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve.** 
See  Belcher,  ReHgiout  Denominatwiu ;  (Winebrenner) 
Hitt.  o/Denom,  m  (he  U.  8. 

BAPTISTS,  SIX -PRINCIPLE.  The  six  prin- 
ciples which  distinguish  this  section  of  Baptists  fh>in 
all  others  are  those  mentioned  in  the  Epistie  to  the 
Hebrews  vi,  1,  2,  viz. :  1.  Repentance  from  dead 
works;  2.  Faith  toward  God;  8.  The  doctrine  of  bap- 
tisms ;  4.  The  laying  on  of  hands ;  5.  The  resurrection 
of  the  dead ;  6.  Eternal  judgment.  They  distinguish 
four  baptbms:  1.  John's  **  baptizing  with  the  baptism 
of  repentance  ;'*  2.  The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  8.  The  baptism  of 
Christ's  sufferings.  But  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  there  is  only  one  kind  of  bsptism  to  remain,  viz.;, 
4.  The  baptism  of  the  believers  in  Christ  in  the  namo 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Their  rite  of  **  laying  on  of  hands"  corresponds  with 
Episcopal  confirmation,  and  is  the  chief  point  in  their 
system  on  which  they  insist.  They  refuse  communion 
as  well  as  church-fellowship  with  churches  who  do  not 
practise  it.  The  Six-Principle  Baptists  are  Armini- 
ans,  holding  to  a  general  atonement  Their  mintstiy 
(irenerally  has  not  been  liberally  educated  nor  adequate- 
ly supported.  They  are  almost  confined  to  Rhodo 
Islsnd,  out  of  which  they  have  only  a  fow  congrega- 
tions in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 
They  originated  as  a  separate  organisation  in  1639i» 
and  at  no  period  of  their  history  counted  more  than  SB 
churches.  In  1852  they  formed  two  yearly  confier- 
enoes,  the  one  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 
the  other  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Ba|K 
tist  Almanac  for  1860  gives  the  following  statistics : 
18  churches,  16  ordained  ministers,  8000  members. 
See  (Winebrenner)  History  of  Iknommations  m  the 
U.  S, ;  Belcher,  ReliffkmiDemommatumff  Smith,  Tablet 
ofChark  Higtory ;  American  Bc^Hsi  Almanac. 

Baptise.    See  BximsM. 

Bar  (properly  TT^'iat  beri'ach)  chiefly  occurs  in  the 
following  senses:  that  whereby  a  door  is  bolted  and 
made  fast  (Neh.  iil,  8) ;  a  narrow  cross-board  or  rafter 
wherewith  to  fasten  other  boards  (Exod.  xxvi,  26) ;  a 
rock  in  the  sea  (Jonah  li,  6);  the  bank  or  shore  of  the 
sea,  which,  as  a  bar,  shuts  up  its  waves  in  their  own 
place  (Job  xxxviii,  10) ;  strong  fortifications  and  pow^ 
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erfbl  impediments  are  called  ban,  or  bars  of  iron  (Isa. 
xlv,  2 ;  Amos  i,  5).     See  DooB. 

Bar.    See  Corn. 

Bar-  (j(3ap-,  Heb.  and  Chald.  '^3,  a  jon),  a  patro- 
nymic sign,  as  Bab^esus,  Bab-Jona,  etc.   See  Ben-. 

Barabbas  (BapalijBag,  for  the  Chald.  K^M  'na, 
ton  of  Abba,  Simonis,  (Mom,  X,  T.  p.  88 ;  a  common 
name  in  the  Talmud,  Light^oot,  Hor,  J7e6.  p.  489),  a 
robber  (Ay^r^Ci  John  xriil,  40)  who  had  committed 
murder  in  an  insurrection  (Mark  zv,  7 ;  Luke  xxiii, 
19)  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  lying  in  prison  at  the  time 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  Pilate,  A.D.  29.  The  procu- 
rator, in  his  anxiety  to  save  Jesus,  proposed  to  release 
him  to  the  people,  in  accordance  with  their  demand 
that  he  should  release  one  prisoner  to  them  at  the  Pasa- 
OTer.  As  a  rebel,  he  was  subject  to  the  punishment 
laid  down  by  the  Roman  law  for  such  political  oil^nces, 
while  as  a  murderer  he  could  not  escape  death  even 
by  the  civil  code  of  the  Jews.  But  the  latter  were  so 
bent  on  the  death  of  Jesus  that,  of  the  two,  they  pre- 
ferred pardoning  this  double  criminal  (Matt,  xxvii, 
16-26;  Mark  XV,  7-16;  Luke  xxui,  18-25 ;  John  xviii, 
40),  who  was  accordingly  set  free  (Acts  iii,  14).  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  usage  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  pas- 
chal feast,  for  the  governor  to  release  to  the  people  a 
prisoner  whom  they  might  particularly  desire.  This 
custom  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ancient;  it  was 
probably  derived  either  from  the  Syrians  or  from  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  of  whom  had  such  a 
custom  at  their  TbesmophorisB,  the  latter  at  their  Lec- 
tistemia.  Some  think  the  policy  of  this  provision 
was  obviously  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  Jews  to- 
ward the  Roman  government.    See  Passover. 

Origen  sayS  that  in  many  copies  Barabbas  was  also 
called  Jesus  (lri<rovv  Bapa/3/3av ;  see  the  Darmst,  TJt^ 
Bl.  1843,  p.  538).  The  Armenian  Version  has  the  same 
reading:  '^Whom  will  you  that  I  shall  deliver  unto 
you,  Jesus  Barabbas,  or  Jesus  that  is  called  Christ?*' 
Griesbach,  in  his  ComTnetU.^  considers  this  as  an  inter- 
polation, while  Fritzsche  has  ad<^ted  it  in  his  text 
(so  also  Tischendorf  in  Matt,  xxvii,  16,  17,  but  not 
his  last  ed.).  We  can  certainly  conceive  that  a  name 
afterward  so  sacred  may  have  been  thrown  out  of  the 
text  by  some  bigoted  transcriber.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  contrast  in  ver.  20,  "  that  they  should  ask  Barab- 
bas and  destroy  Jesus,"  seems  &tal  to  its  original  po- 
sition in  the  text.     See  Jesus. 

Bar'achel  (Heb.  BarakeT,  ^MS'na,  whom  God  has 

blessed;  Sept.  BapaxtnK),  the  father  of  Elihu  the  Buzite, 
one  of  Job's  three  "  friends"  (Job  xzxii,  2,  6).  B.O. 
prob.  ante  2000. 

Barachi'ah  (same  name  as  Berechiah;  Sept. 
BapaxiaOi  ^^  father  of  the  prophet  Zecliariah  (Zech. 
i,  1,  7).     B.C.  ante  500. 

Barachi^'aB  {Bapaxiag,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Babachiah),  father  of  the  Zechariah  (Zacharias)  men- 
tioned in  Matt,  xxiii,  85,  as  having  been  murdered  by 
the  Jews.     See  Zechabiah. 

Baradaetuit  Jacobus.    See  JACOBrrES. 

Barah.    See  Beth-babah. 

Ba'rak  (Heb.  Barak\  p^^a,  Ughinmg;  Sept.  and 
N.  T.  BapOK,  Joseph.  Ant,  v,  5,  2,  Baparoc ;  comp. 
the  family  name  of  Hannibal,  Baroa=*  lightning  of 
war"),  son  of  Abinoam  of  Kedesh-naphtali,  a  Galilean 
city  of  refuge  in  the  tribe  of  Napbtali  (Judg.  iv,  6 ; 
comp.  Josh,  xix,  87;  xxi,  82).  He  was  summoned* 
by  the  prophetess  Deborah  to  take  the  field  against  the 
hostile  army  of  the  Canaanitish  king  Jabin  (q.  v.), 
commanded  by  Sisera  (q.  v.),  with  10,000  men  from 
the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulon,  and  to  encamp  on 
Mount  Tabor,  probably  because  the  900  chariots  of 
iron  (Judg.  iv,  3),  in  which  the  main  force  of  Sisera 
consisted,  could  not  so  easily  manosuvre  on  uneven 
ground.    After  some  hesitation,  he  resolved  to  do  her 


bidding,  on  condition  that  she  would  go  with  him. 
which  she  readOy  promised.  At  a  signal  given  by  the 
prophetess,  the  little  army,  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
a  providential  storm  (Joseph.  Ant,  v,  4)  and  a  wind 
that  blew  in  the  £sces  of  the  enemy,  boldly  rushed 
down  the  hill,  and  utterly  routed  the  unwieldy  host  of 
the  Canaanites  in  the  plain  of  Jezreel  (Esdraelon), 
"the  battle-field  of  Palestine."  From  the  prominent 
mention  of  Taanach  (Judg.  v,  19,  **  sandy  soU")  and  of 
the  river  Kishon,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  victory  waa 
partly  due  to  the  suddenly  swollen  waves  of  that  im- 
petuous torrsnt,  particularly  its  western  branch,  called 
Megiddo.  The  victory  was  decisive,  Haroshetb  taken 
(Judg.  iv,  16),  Sisera  murdered,  and  Jabin  ruined.  A 
peace  of  forty  years  ensued,  and  the  next  danger  came 
from  a  different  quarter.  The  victors  composed  a 
splendid  epinician  ode  in  commemoration  of  their  de- 
liverance (Judg.  v).  See  Debobah.  Barak's  faith 
is  commended  among  the  other  worthies  of  the  Old 
Tost,  in  Heb.  xi,  82.     See  also  Be2(e-babak. 

From  the  incidental  date  apparently  given  in  Judg. 
V,  6,  some  have  regarded  Barak  as  a  contemporary  of 
Shamgar.  If  so,  he  could  not  have  been  so  late  as 
178  yean  after  Joshua,  where  he  is  generally  placed. 
Lord  A.  Hcrvej'  supposes  the  narrative  to  be  a  repeti- 
tion of  Josh,  xi,  1-12  {GenealoffieSy  p.  228  sq.).  A  great 
deal  may  be  said  for  this  view :  the  names  Jabin  and 
Hazor;  the  mention  of  subordinate  kings  (Judg.  v, 
19 ;  comp.  Josh,  xi,  2  sq.) ;  the  general  locality  of  the 
battle ;  the  prominence  of  chariots  in  both  narratives, 
and  especially  the  name  Misrepboth-maim,  which 
seems  to  mean  '*  burning  by  the  waters,"  as  in  the 
margin  of  the  A.  V.,  and  not  '*  the  flow  of  watere." 
Many  chronological  difficulties  are  also  thus  removed ; 
but  it  is  fair  to  add  that,  in  Stanley's  opinion  {Palest, 
p.  892  note),  there  are  geographical  difficulties  in  the 
way  (Ewsid,  Geteh,  d.  Voltes  Israel;  Thomson,  Land 
and  Book,  ii,  141  sq.  There  appears,  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  no  good  reason  for  departing  from  the  regular 
order  of  the  judges,  which  places  his  rule  B.C.  1409- 
1869.— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Judges. 

Baratier,  John  Philip,  an  eminent  boy-scholar, 
was  bom  January  19th,  1721,  at  Schwabach,  in  An- 
spach.  His  father.  Francis,  was  pastor  of  the  French 
Protestant  church  in  Schwabach,  and  gave  his  son 
careful  education  fh>m  infancy.  At  five  years  old  he 
could  speak  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  at  seven 
he  knew  by  heart  the  Psalms  L\  Hebrew.  In  his  tenth 
year  he  composed  a  Hebrew  Dictionary  of  rare  words, 
and  in  his  thirteenth  he  translated  the  Itinerary  of 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (Amst  1784,  2  vols.  8vo).  He 
afterward  applied  himself  to  ecclesiastical  history,  the 
fathers,  and  Uieology,  and  answered  a  Unitarian  work 
which  Crellius  published  (under  the  name  of  Artemo^ 
nuts')  in  a  book  entitled  AnHariemomtts  (Nuremb.  1785). 
In  1785,  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  he  passed  through 
Halle,  where  he  was  made  M.A. ;  upon  which  occasion 
he  composed,  impromptu,  fourteen  theses  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  professors,  and  on  the  following  day  de- 
fended them  for  three  houra  before  a  public  audience 
with  entire  success.  At  Berlin  he  was  received  with 
honor  by  the  king,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Koyal  Society.  At  the  king's  request  he 
established  himself  at  Halle  to  study  law,  and  died 
there  October  5th,  1740,  being  only  nineteen  yean  of 
age.  He  also  published  Duquisitio  Chronologica  de 
Successione  coUiquissima  Rom,  Pontificum  (Utrecht,  1740, 
4to),  and  some  other  works.  His  life,  by  Formcy,  waa 
published  at  HaUe,  1741  (2d  ed.  Frankfort,  1755).— 
Biog,  Umv.  iii,  822  ;  Landon,  £ccl.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Barbadoes,  one  of  the  Windward  group  of  the 
West  India  Ishinds,  which  in  1850  had  a  population  of 
125,864  inhabitants,  seven  eighths  of  whom  are  blacks. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whose  diocese  comprises  all  the  British  Windward 
ands,  and  had,  in  1859,  88  olergymen,  indadin; 
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orchdescoiu.  Then  ue  many  weD-todowed  pnblic 
(chools,  Among  vtbich  Codrington  Collega  bu  a  nr- 
mae  of  £3000  ■  jeu  iClergg  Uttfvr  IHGu,  Lotid.  I860, 
8to).     See  West  Imdiei. 

Barbiva,  St.,  whose  d«j  li  otierred  Id  the  Greek 
and  Roman  fhurFhu  Deccmbar  4th,  ii  mid  to  hive 
■ntfered  mirtyrdDin  at  Heliopolia,  Egypt,  onder  Gi- 
lerius,  A.D.  806  (Auemani,  Aiif.  OritKt.  \,  63).  An. 
ottier  iccount  make*  the  place  NIcomedii,  the  time 
A.D.  385,  and  Hfs  that  after  her  eonreraion  she  ei- 
hntted  hrr  btber  to  be  conTerted,  bnt  he  onnsed  ber 
and  put  her  to  death  witb  tortun.— A.  Butler,  Liia  of 
SainU.  Dec.  4. 

Barbariaa  (^ppapoi),  a  term  used  in  the  New 
Testament,  ■■  in  clasgical  writsni,  to  denote  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth  In  dietinctioa  from  Che  Greeka  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.  .£n.  li,  KM).  "I  am  debtor  both  to  tbe 
Greeks  and  Barbariana"  (Bom.  i,  H).  (Comp.  Plato, 
PoU/.  p.  260;  £ni(.p.888|  Thrat.p.n&:  Pliny,  jtiU, 
7;  Arislot.  Dt  Cah,  1,8;  Polyh.  v,  SS,  G.)  In  Colu.'t. 
aj,  11,  "Greeknor  Jew— Barbarian,  Scrtbian''—BuF- 
fiajtos  Kenu  to  roftir  to  tbue  nations  of  the  Romnn 
empire  wbo  did  not  speak  Greek,  and  Sc^djictanaliong 
not  under  the  Roman  dominion.  In  1  Cor.  xiv,  11, 
the  term  la  applied  to  a  diflercncK  of  language ;  "  If  I 
know  not  the  meaDing  of  the  voice,  I  shall  bo  nnto 
him  that  speaketh  n  barbarian,  and  he  that  speiketb 
ihall  be  a  barbarian  antii  mc."  Thua  Grid,  "Baibs- 
nu  hie  ego  anm,  quia  non  Inlelligor  uUi"  (TVitf.  r,  10, 
07).  In  Acts  xxrili,  the  inbabitanU  of  Malta  are 
C^ed  0ap0apoi,  bocause  they  were  originally  a  Car- 
thaginian colony,  and  chieflj  ppoke  the  funic  lan- 
guage. In  the  Sept.  ffap^poi  a  uaed  for  the  Hebrew 
TS3,  l/idz',  "a  peoplo  otilrtmge  language"  (l*Ba.  cxir, 
l)i  CbaldM  ^S(-ia-i3,  In  the  rabbinical  wrilem  the 
same  Ucb.  word  is  applied  to  (breigners  in  distinction 
from  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  Jemsalem  Talmud  it  is  ex- 
plained as  meaning  the  Grtit  taiyuafff!  fiabbi  Solo- 
mon lemarka  that  whatever  la  not  in  the  holy  tongnd 
ia  called  by  thla  term  (Buxtorf,  Ltx.  Taba.  a.  v.).  Ac- 
cording to  HerodotuF,  (he  Egyptians  called  all  men 
barbariana  «bo  did  not  apeak  the  same  language  ns 
themselrea  (il,  1&8).  Clement  of  Alexandria  Daea  it 
respecting  Che  Egyptians  and  other  natlona,  even  when 
■peaking  of  their  progrcas  In  civilization,  as  in  bis 
SIrnm.  I,  ch.  xvi,  §  74:  "Barbarians  have  been  In- : 
ventors  not  only  of  pbilosopby,  bnt  likewise  of  almost  < 
every  art.  Tho  E^pUana,  aod,  In  like  manner,  the  ' 
Cbaldm  ma,  first  introduced  among  men  the  knowledge 
of  uttalogy."  In  a  singuior  paaaagc  of  Justin  Har-  : 
^■a  first  Apologj-  the  term  la  applied  to  Abraham  and  I 
other  dlstingui'hed  Hebrews :  "  We  have  learned  and  | 
have  before  explained  that  ChrlsC  la 
the  first-begoClen  of  God,  being  tho 
Word  (or   roaeon,  \6-rov  uvro)  of  ' 

which  (be  whole  human  race  partake. 
And  they  who  iive  agreeably  to  tbe  , 

Word  (or  reason,  oi  lati  \6-/ou  fiiw- 
siTvnc)  are  Chriatians,  even  Chough 
ostccmed  atheists;  such  among  tit 
Cretit  were  Socrates,  Hcraclitua, 
and  the  like ;  and  among  tAe  baria- 
riani  ('among  other  nations,'  Chev- 
"'    "   ~       ■  ii'/J(ip;3<ipoie.Abra- 
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wbeOia  in  the  aams  aenaa  (Thncyd.  1,  S).  Tlij  word 
appears  to  have  acquired  a  reproachful  aenso  dnri&g 
the  wan  with  the  Peraians;  their  connCry  was  called 
V  fiapliapos  (rfi>  (Domoath.  PUUpp.  iii).  In  I  Cor. 
V,  IB,  1  Tim.  iil,  7,  we  have  "thoeo  outside"  (oi  <'£»), 
and  Matt  vi,  SJ,  "the  nations"  (ra  I'Si^),  nsed  Ue- 
braiatieall;  fbr  "tbe  Gentiles"  (B^il,  B^>K,  In  very 
much  the  aame  sort  of  sense  as  that  of  ^ap^apoi),  to 
disdngnish  all  other  nationa  fhim  the  Jews ;  and  in 
the  Talmudiats  ws  find  Palectino  opposed  to  "the 
lands"  (rix^K),  juat  aa  Greece  was  Co  Dariaria  or  >) 
jAap^apoi  (comp.  Cic.  Fiat,  il,  16;  LigbUbot,  CtMarw 
flbrojir.  ad  init).  And  yet  fO  completely  was  the  tem 
liapfiapoc  accepted,  that  even  Joaepbua  (Aat.  xi,  7,  1 ; 
xiv,  10,  1 ;  xxvi,  6,  8 ;  War,  introd.  i  Aplon,  i,  11  and 
23)  and  Philo  (,0pp.  l,  28)  acruple  as  litUe  to  rtckiHi 
the  Jaws  among  them  aa  the  early  Komana  did  to  ajk. 
ply  the  tsrm  to  themselvea  ("  Demoi^iilas  soipa^ 
Marcos  vertlt  barbare,"  Plant.  Ann.  pml.  10).  Very 
natonlly,  tho  word,  after  a  time,  began  to  involve  »>- 
tions  of  CTuelQ'  and  contempt  (Biipiit  0ap^apav,  2 
Mace,  iv,  !G ;  xv,  ?,  etc.),  and  then  the  Konuins  ex>- 
cept5d  themselves  fhjm  the  scope  of  its  meaning  (Cic 
/-e  Bip.  I,  S7,  g  Ce).  Afterward  only  tbe  eavage  na- 
tions were  called  barbariana,  though  the  Greek  Con- 
sUntioopoliUns  called  the  Komans  "barbarians"  to 
the  very  last  (Gibbon,  li;  vl,  361,  ed.  Smitb).  See 
Iken,  Oe  Seyllu  <(  Barbarii,  in  the  Bibliali.  Brtm.  I, 
V,  767  tq.;  Kyp-,  Obtn.  ii,  152;  Scblensner,  Tiet. 
/•hit.  1,  60 1  Dougtsi  A  malett.  il,  100  *q. ;  Riutb,  Ctt. 
SiuB  u.  G^trauth  da  If'orfna  Bariar  (NQmL.  I8I4). 
— Kitto,  a.  V.  j  »'iner,  i,  137.     See  Hbli-ehwt. 

Barbelo,  one  of  the  chief  fsmala  «ona  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, eapecially  of  tbe  Nicolaitea  and  the  Borbnriana, 
the  mother  of  every  thing  living.  She  lived  with  tho 
father  of  the  universe  and  with  Christ  In  the  eighth 
heaven.     Hence  tbe  aurname  Barbelites,  which  wu 

Baibvt  (d^i,  grdlab").  "  Son  of  man,  take  theo  k 
sharp  knife,  take  thee  a  barier'i  raior,  and  cause  it  to 
paoa  upon  thine  head  and  upon  thy  beard"  (Eiek,  v, 
1).  Shaving  the  head  was  customary  among  the  Jewa 
aa  an  act  of  mourning.  See  GaiEr.  Sometimes,  tor 
the  same  reason,  the  hair  of  the  beard  woa  also  ahaven, 
or  plucked  ofF,  as  was  done  by  Eita  on  hia  arrival  at 
Jeniaalem  on  findlngChat  the  Hebrews  had  intermixed 
with  the  nationa  around  them,  and  plunged  Into  aU 
their  idolatriea  (Erra  ii,  8).  See  Haib.  The  opera- 
tion of  (having  the  head  was  probably  performed  much 
In  (he  same  manner  as  is  now  usual  in  (be  Esat  The 
operator  mba  the  head  gently  and  comfortably  witlt 


ham. 
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Elias,  and  many  others,"  ApiJ.  1,  46. 
Strabo  (xiv,  2)  anggests  that  the 
word&zr-Aar-of  was  originally  an  Im- 
itative sound,  designed  to  express  a 
harsh,  diaaonant  language,  or  aome- 
limea  the  indistinct  srtlcnlation  of 
the  Greek  by  foreignera,  and  lo- 
■tancea  the  Cariana,  who^  oo  the  lat- 
ter account,  he  eonjecturea,  were 
t-Tined  by  Homer /Jnp/3opi^  1-01  (//. 
ud;  ii,  (67),  although  it  is  doubtful 
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his  hand  moistened  with  water.  This  he  does  for  a 
considerable  time ;  and  he  afterward  applies  the  razor 
(q.  ▼.),  shaving  from  the  top  of  the  head  downward. 

Barber,  John,  an  English  civilian  of  All  Seals', 
Oxford,  who  graduated  D.C.L.  in  1582.  He  was  pat- 
ronized by  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  well-known  Icing's  book,  the  Nee- 
tsatuy  Doctrine  of  a  Chritlian  Mem,  Barber  died  at 
Wrotham  about  the  beginning  of  1549. — New  Geti, 
Biog.  Diet,  iii,  148 ;  Landon,  Ecd,  Diet.  s.  v. 

BarbetB,  a  name  given  to  tlie  Yaadois  of  the 
mountains  of  Piedmont  from  the  fact  of  their  minis- 
ters being  styled  Barbes,  or  elders.     See  Vaxidoib. 

BarbnrixiL    See  Fowi<. 

fiaroelona,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Spain,  and 
see  of  a  Soman  Catholic  archbishop.  Councils  were 
held  there  in  540,  599,  906,  1054,  and  1068.  They 
passed  canons  respecting  church  discipline  and  church 
property,  and  the  last,  in  particular,  proposed  the  Bub- 
stitution  of  the  Roman  for  the  Gothic  rite. 

Bar-oeplia,  Mosbs,  a  Jacobite  bishop  and  author, 
who  early  in  Ufe  entered  the  convent  of  Sergius,  on 
the  Tigris.  He  was  afterward  raised  to  the  episcopal 
order  under  the  name  of  Severus,  and  is  sometimes 
called  bishop  of  Beth-Ceno,  sometimes  of  Bethraman. 
He  is  said  to  have  died  in  913.  He  composed  a  **  Com- 
mentary on  Paradise**  in  Syriac,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  And.  Masius,  and  printed  at  Ant- 
werp in  1569,  8vo  (also  in  BibHotheca  Pairum  and  in 
CrUici  Saeri),  This  work  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  I  inquires  whether  there  was  both  a  terrestrial 
and  a  spiritual  paradise,  and  concludes  that  there  was 
bat  one.  Part  II  gives  the  mystic  signification  of  all 
the  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  relating  to  the  terres- 
trial paradise.  Part  III  answers  the  objection  of  her- 
etics, e.  g.  that  of  Simon  Magus,  who  accused  the  Al- 
mighty of  the  want  of  power  to  preserve  Adam  from 
the  fall— Clarke,  Sacred  IMerature,  ii,  555. 

Barckhausen,  Conrad  Heixrich,  a  German 
theologian  of  the  18th  centurj*.  He  was  professor, 
and  later  rector  of  one  of  the  Berlin  colleges.  He  had 
with  his  colleague  Volckmann  an  animated  controversy 
on  the  subject  of  divine  grace,  Volckmann  advocating 
universal  grace,  and  Barckhausen  maintaining  particu- 
larism. The  title  of  the  work  of  Barckhausen,  which 
he  published  under  the  name  of  Pacifieua  Fennuf,  is 
A  mica  CcUatio  doctrina  de  gratia  quam  vera  rtformata 
eonfietur  eccUsiu,  cum  docttina  quam  Volckmannus  pub^ 
lici  juris  fecit  (Furth,  1714).  The  controversy  waa 
joined  in  by  several  other  theologians  on  both  sides ; 
and  Barckhausen  himself  is  said  to  be  the  author  of 
another  work  on  the  subject,  published  in  the  German 
language  {AbgeniHhigte  Ehr-  und  Lehr-ReUung  der  Re- 
formirten  Kirckfn  [1714]).  In  1719,  a  royal  edict  of 
King  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I  imposed  silence  upon  both 
parties. — Herzog,  Supplem.  i,  167. 

Barclay,  Barklay,  or  De  Barklay,  Alexan- 
der, a  poet  and  prose  writer,  bom  toward  the  end  of 
the  15th  century,  but  whether  English  or  Scotch  by 
birth  is  unccrUin.  He  was  certainly  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  about  1495,  and,  aftar  finishing  bis  studies,  he 
travelled  in  Holland,  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  and 
studied  the  languages  and  literature  of  those  countries. 
Returning  to  England,  he  became  ono  of  the  priests  or 
prebendaries  of  the  coUcgo  of  St.  Mary  Ottery,  Devon- 
shire, and  was  afterward  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  continued  till  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  monastery  in  1539.  In  1546  he  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  Great  Badow  and  that  of  Wokey.  On 
80th  April,  1552,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
AUhallows,  but  died  in  June  of  that  year  at  Croydon. 
His  charact3r  as  a  priest  is  dubious,  but  of  his  merit 
OS  a  writer  there  is  no  dispute,  if  there  were  no  other 
proof  of  it  than  his  fiimous  Ship  of  Fools,  partly  a 
translation  and  portly  an  imitation  from  the  German 


of  Sebastian  Brandt,  the  old  title  being  Tk$  8h/p  of 
Folys  of  the  Worlde  (London,  1509).>-Aew  Ge*.  Biog, 
Diet,  ii,  47 ;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors^  i,  116. 

Barclay,  Henry,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1714,  and 
graduted  at  Tale  in  1784,  serving  for  some  years  as 
missionary  among  the  Mohawks.  He  went  to  England 
in  1787  to  be  ordained,  and  on  his  return  assumed  the 
charge  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Albany 
In  1746  he  became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1764.  He 
was  made  D.D.  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1760. 
Dr.  Barclay  waa  zealous  and  indefatigable,  his  disposi- 
tion engaging,  and  his  life  most  exemplary. — Spragne, 
AmialsyV^  91. 

Barclay,  John,  was  bom  at  Pont-2t-Mousson,  in 
Lorrain,  where  his  father,  William  Barclay  (q.  v.),  was 
law  professor,  in  1582.  He  studied  at  the  college  of 
the  Jesuits  there,  and  the  brethren,  observing  his  gen- 
ius, attempted  to  draw  him  into  their  order.  This 
offended  his  futher,  who  left  the  college  with  his  son 
in  1603  and  returned  to  England.  He  wrote  verses 
in  praise  of  King  James,  and  would  doubtless  have 
succeeded  at  court  had  he  not  been  a  Romanist.  His 
literary  reputation  rests  on  his  Argenis  (1621,  and 
many  editions  since),  which  had  an  immense  popular- 
ity, and  was  translated  into  %'arious  languages.  We 
mention  him  here  for  the  following  works'  Series 
patefacte  divinitus  parricidli^  etc.  (A  History  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot,  Amst.  1605,  12mo) ;  PietaSf  etc.  (a 
defence  of  his  father's  work,  De  Potestate  Papce^  against 
Bellarmine ;  Paris,  1611,  4to) ;  Paranesis  ad  Sectarios 
hujtu  temporis  (Rome,  1617, 12mo;  an  appeal  to  Prot- 
estants in  favor  of  Romanism).  He  died  at  Rome, 
Aug.  12. 1621.— A>w  Gen.  Biog.  Dicticnary,  ii,  49 ;  Alli- 
bone, Dictionary  of  Authors^  i,  117. 

Barclay.  John,  founder  of  the  **  Bercans'*  (q.  v  ), 
was  bom  at  Mutbill,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  in  1734,  and 
studied  at  St.  Andrews,  where  he  graduated  A.M.  In 
1759  he  was  licensed  b^'  the  jiresb^'tery  of  Auchterar- 
der,  and  became  afsistant  minister  of  Errol,  and  in 
17C8  assistant  minister  of  Fettercaim  in  Forfarshire. 
Here  he  began  to  act  the  religious  leader,  and  attract- 
ed crowds  of  hearers  by  his  novelties  of  doctrine.  In 
17G6  he  published  a  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
with  a  dissertation  on  interpretation,  which  was  cen- 
sured by  the  presbyter}'.  On  the  death  of  the  clergy- 
man to  whom  he  was  assistant  in  1772,  the  presbytery 
refused  him  the  necessary  testimonials  for  accepting  a 
benefice  elsewhere,  and  he  then  left  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  became  the  leader  of  the  sect  called  Be- 
reans,  of  which  a  few  congregations  still  exist.  He 
preached  for  some  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  London  and  Bristol.  In  London  he  kept  open 
a  debating  society,  where  he  supported  his  doctrines 
against  all  impugners.  'He  died  on  the  29th  of  July, 
1798. — Penny  Cydcpcedia,  s.  v.     See  Bereans. 

Barclay,  Robert,  of  Ury,  the  eminent  Quaker, 
was  the  son  of  Colonel  David  Barclay,  and  was  bora 
at  Gordonstown,  in  Morayshire,  Scotland,  December 
28, 1648.  His  elementary  education  over,  he  was  sent 
to  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  where  his  uncle  was 
rector,  and  there  he  imbibed  a  strong  predilection  for 
Romanism.  His  uncle  offered  to  malie  him  his  heir 
if  he  would  stay  in  France  and  enter  the  Roman 
Church ;  but,  though  his  youthful  imagination  had 
been  impressed  by  the  splendid  services  of  the  church, 
he  refused,  and  returned  to  England  in  1664.  It  is 
said  that  even  at  this  time  (when  he  was  only  sixteen) 
he  was  an  excellent  scholar,  and  could  speak  in  the 
Latin  language  with  wonderful  fluency  and  correct-' 
ness.  His  father  joined  the  Quakers  in  1666,  and  his 
example  was  soon  followed  by  his  son,  who  thence- 
forward became  an  inde&tigable  propagator  of  their 
opinions  both  at  home  and  in  Holland.  He  gives  an 
account  of  his  change,  in  substance,  as  follows  (in  hif 
Treatise  <m  Umversal  Love),  vis. :  that  «'his  *first  ed 
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aeatkm  fell  amoDg  the  ttrictest  sort  of  CalTinists,* 
,thote  of  his  country  'sarpassiiig  in  the  heat  of  zeal 
not  only  Geneva,  ftom  whence  they  derive  their  pedi- 
gree, bnt  all  the  other  so-called  reformed  churches ;' 
that  shortly  afterward,  his  transition  to  France  had 
thrown  him  among  the  opposite  'sect  of  papists,' 
whom,  after  a  time,  he  found  to  be  no  less  deficient  in 
charity  than  the  other;  and  that  consequently  he  had 
refrained  from  joining  any,  though  he  had  listened  to 
several.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  was  to  liberalize 
his  mind  by  convincing  him  of  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  religions  strife.  In  both  Calvinists  and  Cath- 
olics he  found  an  absence  of  *the  principles  of  love,' 
*a  straitness  of  doctrine,'  and  a  'practice  of  persecu- 
tion,' which  offended  his  idea  of  Christianity,  as  well 
as  his  gentle  and  generous  nature.  He  therefore  al^ 
lied  himself  gladly  to  this  new  sect,  whose  distinguish- 
ing feature  was  its  charity  and  pure  simplicity  of 
Christian  life,  and  soon  became  one  of  its  most  devo- 
ted adherents  and  its  ablest  advocate.  In  the  course 
of  his  life  he  made  several  excursions  into  England, 
Holland,  and  Germany,  earnestly  propagating  his 
peaceful  views  wherever  he  went,  and  occasionally  en- 
joying the  companionship  of  William  Penn." 

Barclay  believed,  as  the  Society  of  Friends  now  do« 
that  divine  revelation  is  not  incompatible  with  right 
reason,  yet  he  believed,  as  orthodox  Friends  also  now 
do.  that  the  fiiculty  of  reason  alone,  unassisted  by  di- 
vine illumination,  is  unable  to  comprehend  or  receive 
the  sublime  truths  relative  to  that  redemption  and  sal- 
vation which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  To  show  that  the 
tenets  held  by  the  society  were  capable  of  a  rational 
vindication,  Barclay  employed  all  the  powers  of  his  in- 
tellect, and  produced  a  succession  of  works  in  explana- 
tion and  defence  of  Quakerism.  The  first  was  Truth 
cleared  ofCahmmes  (1670),  especially  in  reply  to 
Mitchell,  a  minister  near  Aberdeen,  who  reiterated  his 
slanders  in  a  pamphlet,  which  was  answered  by  Bar- 
clay in  his  WiUktm  Mitchell  vnmauked^  etc.  (Ury,  1671). 
Then  followed  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Quakers,  bearing  the  title  ^^A  Catechism 
and  Confemon  ofFalik^  approved  of  and  agreed  unto 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Patriarch?,  Prophets, 
and  Apostles,  Christ  himself  chief  Speaker  in  and 
among  them ;  in  which  the  answers  are  all  given  in 
the  language  of  the  Bible'*  (1675) ;  'translated  into 
Latin,  CaUclustmu  et  Fidei  Confestio  Apprchata,  etc. 
(Rotterd.  1676,  8vo);  The  Anarchy  of  the  Hanters 
(1676,  12mo);  a  Vindication  of  the  same  (1679); 
Thetes  Theolopica^  comprising,  in  fifteen  propositions, 
the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Quakers.  This  was 
sent  abroad,  in  various  languages,  to  the  principal 
clergy  of  Europe,  and  was  made  the  basis  of  Barclay's 
greatest  work,  TheologiaB  vere  Christiana!  Apoloffia  (Am- 
sterd.  1676,  4to):  translated  into  English,  An  Apology 
for  the  true  Christian  Ditinityj  etc.  (London,  1678 ;  of* 
ten  reprinted,  and  translated  into  German  and  other 
languages).  The  Apology  was  dedicated  to  Ring 
Charles  II,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  the 
praise  of  Voltaire.  **  The  leading  doctrine  which  runs 
through  the  whole  book  b,  that  divine  truth  is  made 
Icnown  to  us  not  by  logical  investigation,  but  by  intu- 
ition or  immediate  revelation ;  and  that  the  faculty,  if 
it  can  t>e  technically  defined,  by  which  such  intuition 
is  rendered  possible,  is  the  Mntemal  light,'  the  source 
of  which  is  God,  or,  more  properly,  Christ,  who  is  the 
'light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world.*  The  identity  of  this  doctrine  with  that  held 
by  Mr  Maurice  and  others  of  the  Broad  Church  in  the 
present  day  has  been  more  than  once  remarked." 
"Holy  Writ,"  accordhig  to  Barclay,  ''is  a  declaraiio 
fontisj  not  the  original  source  of  knowing  the  truth ;  it 
is  no  adequate  rule  for  doctrine  and  morals,  though 
it  gives  a  true  and  credible  testimony  to  the  original 
source  of  knowledge.  It  is  subordinate  to  the  Holy  Spir- 
it, from  whom  it  derives  its  excellence.  It  is  worthy  of 
BOtioei  that  he  argues  for  the  subordination  of  Scrip- 


ture to  the  inward  light  on  the  same  grounds  as  Romaii* 
ism  pleads  for  the  necessity  of  tradition.  He  points 
to  the  many  contradictory  interpretations  of  the  Bible, 
which  require  a  higher  criterion,  and  asserts  that  this 
can  only  be  found  in  the  inward  divine  word.  The 
subjective  tendency,  if  carried  out  to  its  consequences, 
might  lead  to  entirely  giving  up  the  objectivity  of  di- 
vine revelation"  (Neander,  Hisiory  of  Dogmas,  ii,  672). 
So  able  a  book  naturally  gave  rise  to  controversy, 
the  assumption  of  inward  light  being  supposed  l«y 
many  to  set  aside  the  superior  authority  of  Scripture, 
and  the  denial  of  the  perpetuity  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  occasioning  a  suspicion  of  infidelity. 
On  this  supposed  tendency  of  the  system  it  was  acri- 
moniously attacked  by  John  Brown,  in  a  work  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  of  ^  Quakerism  the  Pathway  to  Pa- 
ganism." The  Apology  was  also  much  canvassed  in 
various  seats  of  learning.  Nicholas  Arnold,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Franeker,  wrote  against  it; 
and  Barclay  replied;  and  in  the  same  year  an  oral 
discussion  took  place  between  some  students  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  on  the  one  side,  and  the  au- 
thor, assisted  by  bis  friend  George  Keith,  on  the  other. 
*'No  part  of  the  'Apology'  was  controverted  by  so 
many  opponents  as  that  in  which  the  necessity  of  an 
inward  and  immediate  revelation  was  insisted  upon. 
It  was  the  only  portion  of  the  work  which  could  be 
considered  original.  The  other  doctrines  contained  in 
it  had  all  been  maintained  by  abler  defenders,  their 
arrangement  in  the  Quaker  system  of  theology  being 
the  only  point  in  which  they  differed  from  the  Annin- 
ian  scheme.  None  of  the  numerous  publicationa  in 
which  this  leading  tenet  of  this  new  faith  was  at- 
tempted to  be  disproved  called  forth  a  reply  from  the 
writer ;  but  having  been  requested  by  Adrian  Paets, 
an  ambassador  from  the  court  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
whom  he  had  some  conversation  on  the  principles  of 
the  Friends,  to  reconsider  the  strength  of  some  objec- 
tions which  he  had  advanced  against  them,  Barday 
addressed  him  in  Latin  on  the  subject  while  he  was  in 
the  prison  at  Aberdeen,  reviewed  his  former  arguments, 
and  declared  himself  more  convinced  of  their  truth 
than  he  had  ever  been,  in  his  treatise  on  Jmmediate 
Revelation  (see  below). 

''The  discipline  or  church  government  of  the  So> 
dety  of  Friends  was  as  much  defamed  as  their  relig- 
ious opinions.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  in  their 
forms  of  worship,  of  marriage,  and  of  burial  there  was 
a  wide  departure  from  the  customary  ceremonial,  and 
it  was  generally  understood  that  the  society  carried 
its  interference  to  a  great  extent  in  the  private  con- 
cerns of  those  who  belonged  to  its  communion.  These 
regulations  were  vindicated  by  Barclay  in  a  work 
wherein  he  contrasts  the  internal  government  of  the 
Quakers  with  the  anarchy  of  the  Banters  and  the  hier- 
archy of  the  Romanists,  justifying  the  discipline  of  his 
sect,  and  defending  its  members  'from  those  who  ac- 
cuse them  of  confusion  and  disorder,  and  from  such  as 
charge  them  with  tyranny  and  imposition.'  The  pub- 
lication of  this  treatise  engaged  its  author  in  a  long 
altercation  with  some  persons  of  his  own  persuasion, 
who  took  offence  at  various  parts  of  it  as  tending  to 
violate  the  rights  of  private  judgment  and  to  restrain 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit  Their  opposition,  being 
discountenanced  by  the  sodety,  soon  passed  away, 
and  the  work  itself  rose  into  such  favor  among  the  sect 
that  its  title  was  changed  at  one  of  ita  yearly  meet* 
ings  to  A  Treatise  on  Christian  Discipline^  and  it  be- 
came the  standard  authority  on  all  matters  to  which  it 
relates." 

In  1677  Barclay  waa  imprisoned  at  Aberdeen,  to* 
gether  with  his  father  and  many  others,  but  was  re- 
leased at  the  instigation  of  Elizabeth,  the  princess 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  greatly  favored  him  and 
William  Penn.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  his  Uni-* 
rersai  Lcve  considered  and  established  vpcn  its  riffhi 
Foundation,  etc.  (London,  1677),  a  work  breathing  the 
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purest  spirit  of  ChristUm  benevolmioe  and  pMce.  His 
last  literary  work  was  his  Pouilnliiy  emd  Ntcemig  of 
the  immediate  Revelatiom  of  the  Spirii  ofGodiieSS,  8to). 
He  afterward  enjoyed  so  high  a  repatation  that  in 
1682  he  was  af^inted  governor  of  New  Jersey,  in 
America,  by  royal  commission,  liberty  being  granted 
to  him  of  appointing  a  deputy,  which  he  did,  and  never 
visited  his  government  in  person.  He  died  October 
13tb,  1690,  at  his  estate  of  Uiy.— Aimy  CgcUtpadkif  s. 
V. ;  Chaaierg^e  EnetfehpcBiia^  s.  v. ;  Biographia  Brittm' 
fuoa ;  AUibone,  Dictionary  of  Auihore^  i,  117 ;  CdUed- 
ed  Worki  of  Robert  Barclay^  by  Penn  (London,  1692, 
fol.,  and  1718,  8  vols.  8vo) ;  8hoH  Aeeomt  of  the  Life 
and  Writmgt  of  R,  Barday  (Lond.  1782, 12mo>  See 
Friends. 

Barclay,  WiHJam,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, about  1545,  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  fsvor- 
ite  of  Mary  Qaeen  of  Scots.  After  her  fall  he  went 
to  France,  studied  law,  and  was  made  professor  of 
that  branch  at  the  new  University  of  Pont-2t-Moasson. 
Finding  that  the  Jesuits  were  lilcely  to  draw  his  son 
John  into  their  ranks  (see  Barclay,  John),  he  left 
the  University',  returned  to  England,  and  was  offered 
a  professorship  of  civil  law  at  one  of  the  universities 
if  he  would  conform  to  the  Anglican  Church.  This, 
however,  he  refused  to  do,  and  returned  to  France, 
where  he  was  made  professor  at  Angers,  and  died  in 
1605  (or  1609).  He  wrote  (besides  other  worlcs  on 
law,  etc.)  Be  Poteetate  Papa,  an  et  quatenue  in  Regee  et 
Principee  eeculares  Jut  et  Imperium  habeat  (London, 
1609,  8vo;  Pont-i^Housson,  1610,  8vo;  transl.  into 
French,  Pont-i-Moosson,  1611 ;  Cologne,  1688,  8vo). 
In  this  work  he  vindicates  the  independent  rights  of 
pHnces  against  the  usurpations  of  the  pope. — Bayle, 
DicHonartfy  s.  v. ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biog,  GhtMky  iii,  471. 

Bar-c6cheba  (Chal.  Knsis  na,  mm  of  the  atar\ 
or  Simeon  BarfCochba,  a  Jewish  impostor,  who  ap- 
plied to  himself  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv, 
17),  and  incited  the  Jews  to  revolt  against  the  em- 
peror Hadrian  (A.D.  130).  He  passed  himself  off  for 
the  Messiah,  and  his  pretensions  were  supported  by 
Akiba  (q.  v.),  the  chief  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  better 
to  deceive  the  credulous  Jews,  according  to  Jerome, 
he  pretended  to  vomit  flames,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
lighted  tow  which  he  kept  in  his  mouth.  Bar>cocheba 
profited  by  the  seditious  state  in  which  he  found  the 
Jews,  and  took  Jerusalem,  A.D.  132.  He  issued  coins 
having  on  one  side  his  own  name,  and  on  the  other 
"  Freedom  of  Jerusalem."  In  the  British  Museum  is  a 
coin  ascril>ed  by  some  to  Simon  the  Maccabee  (q.  v.), 
after  some  of  whose  it  appears  to  have  l>een  modelled, 
corresponding  to  the  description  given  by  Ty chsen  and 
others  of  a  coin  of  Bar-cocheba.  One  side  of  this  coin 
represents  a  portion  of  four  columns,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  a  lyre ;  a  serpentine  stroke  below  is  said  to 
represent  the  brook  of  Redron,  and  a  star  seems  to 
allude  to  Numbers  xxiv,  17.  The  other  side  has  a 
vessel  of  manna  and  a  leaf.  MOnter  concluded,  firom 
a  similar  coin,  tliat  Bar-cocheba  had  commenced  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple ;  but  Nicephorus  Callist. 
(Ilitt,  Ecd.  iii,  c.  24)  and  Cedrenus  {Script.  Byz.  xii, 
243)  say  only  that  the  Jews  intended  to  rebuild  the 


Shekel  of  Bar-oocheba,  repreMuUng  the  porch  of  the  Temple 
and  hifl  ^^  utor  ;**  on  the  other  side  a  pot  of  manna  (or  bunch 
of  fruitfl),  with  the  hMcriptlon  (In  old  Heb.),  "  For  the  dellr. 
eraaoe  of  Jenisalem.** 


Temple.  Ail  the  thieves,  murderers,  and  disorderiy 
characters  in  the  country  quickly  repaired  to  his  stand- 
ard, and  he  was  soon  strong  enough  to  vanquish,  in 
several  engagements,  J.  Annius  Kufos,  the  Roman 
commandant  in  Jnd«a.  On  this  the  emperor  Hadrian 
ordered  his  most  able  commander,  Julius  Severus,  to 
leave  his  post  in  Britain  and  repair  to  Palestine ;  but 
the  time  which  elapsed  during  his  journey  was  favor- 
able to  the  rebels.  After  his  arrival,  Julius  Severus 
prudently  avoided  battles,  but  took  a  number  of  forti- 
fied places  before  he  marched  against  Jerusalem,  which 
he  took  and  destroyed  after  sustaining  great  losses. 
The  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  concentmted 
their  forces  in  the  mountain-fortress  of  Bethar,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  While  Julius  Severus  was 
gradually  leconqnering  the  country,  Bar-cocheba  still 
played  the  king  in  Bethar  for  three  years,  and,  on  the 
unfounded  suspicion  of  treason,  executed  the  learned 
Eleaxar  of  Modain,  who,  having  prayed  for  the  welfare 
of  tlie  fortress,  was  slandered  by  a  Cuthite  (that  is,  a 
Samaritan),  as  if  he  intended  to  betray  Bethar  to  Hi^ 
drian.  According  to  Talmudical  statements,  Bethar 
was  taken  in  186  by  the  Romans,  on  the  9th  day  of  the 
month  of  Ab,  the  anniversaiy  of  the  burning  of  the 
Temple  under  Titus.  It  has  been  stated  that  on  this 
occasion  680,000  Jews  perished,  but  this  must  be  great* 
ly  exaggerated.  Bar-oocheba  fell  in  the  combat,  and 
his  head  was  brought  into  the  Roman  camp.  Akiba 
(according  to  most  accounts^  and  many  rabbins,  who 
were  considered  authors  of  the  rebellion,  were  put  to 
a  cruel  death.  The  new  city,  jEUa  CapUoKna  (q.  v.), 
was  founded  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem. — Jost,  Geeeh* 
d»  Itr.  Fofibfi,  vol.  ii ;  Mosheim,  Ch.  Bitt.  cent  ii,  pt. 
i,  ch.  i,  §  11 ;  Gibbon,  Roman  Empire^  ch.  xvi.  See 
Bethbr. 

Bardesonea,  a  Gnostic  beresiarch,  scholar,  and 
poet  of  the  second  century  at  Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia 
(about  A.D.  170).  Lucius  Varus,  it  is  said,  tried  to  se- 
duce him  from  the  Christian  faith,  and  at  last  threat- 
ened him.  He  replied  ^*that  he  feared  not  death, 
from  which  he  should  not  escape,  even  if  he  complied 
with  the  emperor's  desire.'*  According  to  Epiphanius, 
he  defended  the  faith  against  Apollonius,  a  Stoic,  and 
wrote  against  Marcion ;  but  afterward  he  fell  into  the 
errors  of  the  Valentinian  Gnostics,  though  in  some 
points  he  differed  materially  from  Valentinus.  Jerome 
spealu  highl}'  of  the  style  in  which  his  works  were 
written,  and  Eusebius  speaks  of  his  recantation  of  er- 
ror Ijeforo  his  death.  His  treatise  on  Fate  will  be 
found  translated  in  Cureton's  SpicUegium  Syriacum 
(Lond.  1865).  See  Eusebius,  Prcep.  Evang.  lib.  vi, 
ch.  X.  Bardesanes  left  a  son  called  Harmon ius,  and 
many  other  disciples,  who  added  to  the  errors  which 
he  had  sown.  He  maintained  that  the  supreme  God, 
being  free  from  all  imperfection,  created  the  world 
and  its  inhabitants  pure  and  incorrupt ;  that  the  Prince 
of  Darkness,  who  is  the  fountain  of  all  evil  and  miseiy, 
enticed  men  to  sin ;  in  consequence  of  which,  God  per- 
mitted them  to  be  divested  of  those  ethereal  bodies 
with  which  he  had  endued  them,  and  to  fall  into  slug, 
gish  and  gross  bodies,  formed  by  the  evil  principle ; 
and  that  Jesus  descended  from  heaven,  clothed  with 
an  unreal  or  aerial  bod}*,  to  recover  mankind  fVom  that 
body  of  corruption  which  they  now  carry  about  them ; 
and  that  he  will  raise  the  obedient  to  mansions  of  fe- 
licit}',  clothed  with  aerial  vehicles,  or  celestial  bodies. 
The  errors  of  Bardesanes  arose  chiefly  from  his  aU 
tempt  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil.  Admitting  a  be- 
neficent Supreme  Being,  he  could  not  believe  him  the 
source  of  evil.  He  sought  that  source  in  Satan,  whom 
he  described,  not  as  the  creature^  but  the  enemy  of  God, 
and  as  endowed  with  self-existence  (iyw  rov  Am- 
f3oXov  aifTO^vif  XoyiZopaty  Kai  avroyivrnprov,  is  the 
phrase  of  the  Bardesanist  in  Origen,  Dial.  cent.  Mar* 
ciomtae).  Tet  he  represents  God  alone  as  immorta]| 
and  thereforo  probably  held  Satan  to  be  the  prodnr'' 
of  matter  (which  he  supposed  eternal),  and  t> 
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would  perish  on  the  dissolution  of  his  component  par- 
ticles. He  taught  thai  the  soul,  created  pure,  was  not 
originally  clothed  with  flesh,  but  after  the  fidl  was  im- 
prisoned in  flesh,  the  **  coat  of  skins**  of  Gen.  iii,  21 
(comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  iii,  466).  Hence  a  per- 
petual conflict;  the  union  of  soul  and  body  is  the 
cause  of  all  existing  evils,  and  hence  the  apostle's  de- 
sire to  be  Areed  from  the  "  body  of  this  death"  (Rom. 
vii,  24).  To  deliver  man,  Christ  came,  not  in  sinful 
flesh,  but  with  an  ethereal  body;  through  the  Virgin, 
but  not  fonned  of  her  substance  (^td  Mapiac  <iXX'  ovk 
U  Mapiao),  Fasting  and  subjugation  of  the  body  are 
the  means  of  becoming  like  Christ;  and  his  followers 
at  the  resurrection  will  have  a  body  like  his  (1  Cor. 
XV,  87),  with  which,  and  not  with  '^ flesh  and  blood,*' 
they  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  (1  Cor.  xv,  60).  Bar- 
desanes  was  the  first  Syrian  hymn-writer,  and  his 
hymns,  being  very  attractive,  were  popular,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  diffuse  his  opinions.  As  a  poet, 
his  fame  rested  upon  the  150  psalms  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  David,  he  composed  for  the  edification  of  his 
oountr}'men.  The  popularity  of  this  work  was  im- 
mense, and  when  Ephrem  Syrus  subsequently  re- 
placed it  by  another  more  agreeable  to  sound  doctrine, 
he  was  compelled  to  associate  bis  orthodoxy  with  the 
heretical  tunes  to  which  the  musical  genius  of  his  an- 
tagonist had  given  birth.  None  of  Bardesanes's 
psalms  are  preserved,  and  we  only  know  that  his  met- 
rical system  was  entirely  of  his  own  invention,  and 
was  based  upon  accent  instead  of  quantity.  Nor  are 
any  of  his  prose  writings  extant ;  a  dialogue  under  his 
name,  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  £u- 
sebius,  being  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  chiefly  durived 
Arom  the  Pseudo-Clementine  ]iecognitionei.  See  Hil- 
genfeld,  Bardeaanes^  dor  letzte  Gnoitiker  (Leipz.  1864) ; 
North  Britith  Rtview,  Aug.  1858,  art.  vi ;  Christian 
Remnnbrancer,  Jan.  1866,  p.  201 ;  Lardner,  Wbrktj  ii, 
818  sq.  ;  Origen,  DiaL  eoiU.  MareioniUu ;  Jeremie, 
Church  History,  p.  126 ;  Jour.  Sac,  LU,  Jan.  1856,  p.  256; 
Eusebius,  Eccl,  Hist,  iv,  80 ;  Augustine,  De  /fares. 
XXXV ;  Mosheim,  Comm,  i,  477 ;  Beausobre,  Hist,  du 
Mamcheismey  t.  ii,  1.  iv,  c.  9 ;  Hahn,  Bardesimes  Gnos- 
tieus  (Lips.  1819) ;  Kohner,  Bard/oanis  inuiimmi  astralia 
(Hildb.  1883) ;  Neander,  Church  History,  {,  441.  See 
Gnobticism. 

Barefoot  (Heb.  tit^y  yacheph',  "unshod,**  Jer.  ii, 
25).  To  go  barefoot  was  an  indication  of  great  distress 
(Isa.  XX,  2,  3.  4) ;  for  in  ancient  times  the  shoes  of 
great  and  wealthy  persons  were  made  of  very  rich  ma- 
terials, and  ornamented  with  Jewels,  gold,  and  silver. 
See  Shoe.  When  any  great  calamity  befell  them, 
either  public  or  private,  they  not  onl}'  stripped  them- 
selves of  these  ornaments,  bat  of  their  very  shoes,  and 
walked  barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv,  20).  See  Grief.  Per- 
sons were  also  accustomed  to  put  off  their  shoes  on 
spots  accounted  holy  (Exod.  iii,  5).     See  Attire. 

Barefooted  Monks.    See  Discalceati. 

Bareketh.    See  Carbuncle. 

Bargain.  Buying  and  selling  in  the  East  are  very 
tiresome  processes  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  such 
modes  of  bargaining.  When  a  shopkeeper  is  asked 
the  price  of  any  of  his  goods,  he  generally  demands 
more  than  he  expects  to  receive;  the  customer  de- 
clares the  price  exorbitant,  and  offers  about  half  or 
two  thirds  of  the  sum  first  named.  The  price  thus 
bidden  is,  of  course,  rejected ;  but  the  shopkeeper  low- 
ers his  demand,  and  then  the  customer  in  his  turn  bids 
somewhat  higher  than  before.  Thus  they  usually  go 
on,  until  they  meet  about  half  way  between  the  sum 
first  demanded  and  that  first  offered,  and  so  the  bar- 
gain is  concluded.  To  a  regular  customer,  or  one  who 
makes  any  considerable  purchase,  the  shopkeeper  gen- 
erally presents  a  pipe  (unless  the  former  have  his  own 
with  him,  and  it  be  filled  and  lighted),  and  he  calls  or 
sends  to  the  boy  of  the  nearest  coffee-shop  and  desires 
him  to  bring  some  coffee,  which  is  served  in  the  same 


manner  as  in  the  house,  in  small  china  cops  plaead 
within  cups  of  brass.  When  a  person  would  make  any 
but  a  trifling  purchase,  having  found  the  article  that 
exactly  suits  him,  he  generally  makes  up  his  mind  for 
a  long  altercation ;  he  mounts  upon  the  mastab*ah  of 
the  shop,  seats  himself  at  his  ease,  fills  and  lights  hia 
pipe,  and  then  the  contest  of  words  commences,  and 
lasts  often  half  an  hour,  or  even  more.  Among  the 
lower  orders  a  bargain  of  the  most  trifling  nature  is 
often  made  with  a  great  deal  of  vehemence  of  voice 
and  gesture.  A  person  ignorant  of  their  language 
would  imagine  that  the  parties  engaged  in  it  were 
quarrelling,  and  highly  enraged.  The  peasants  will 
often  say,  when  a  person  asks  the  price  of  any  thinfc 
which  they  have  for  sale,  **  Receive  it  as  a  present,*' 
as  Ephron  did  to  Abraham  when  the  latter  expressed 
his  wish  to  purchase  the  cave  and  field  of  Machpelah 
(Gen.  xxxiii,  11).  This  answer  having  become  a  com- 
mon form  of  speech,  they  know  that  advantage  will  not 
be  taken  of  it ;  and  when  desired  again  to  name  the 
price,  they  will  do  so,  but  generally  name  a  sum  that 
is  exorbiUnt  (Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii,  16;  Kitto,  Pict,  FA- 
bU,  note  in  loc.  Gen. ;  Dai^  Bible  Jiiust.  i,  265).  See 
Merchant;  Contract. 

fiarger,  Jambs  Huorbs,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  Jane  29,  1881.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1868.  In  the  same  year  be 
entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Illinds  Confer- 
ence, and  was  appointed  successively  to  Perry,  Payson* 
Winchester,  Origgsville,  and  Carlinsville,  in  all  which 
appointments  Us  ministry  was  signally  acceptable  and 
useftil,  scores,  and  even  hundreds,  being  added  to  the 
Church  in  these  places  during  his  term  of  service.  In 
1860  he  was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  Quincy  Dis- 
trict, where  he  was  actively  engaged  until  his  life, 
which  was  so  full  of  promise  to  the  Church,  was  sud- 
denly cut  short.  On  the  81st  of  Oct.,  1861,  he  was  ac- 
cidentally shot  on  a  hunting  excursion  on  an  island  in 
the  Mississippi— ifsnulef  ^Oo^fermees,  1862,  p.  223. 

Bar-Hebrasiis.    See  Abulfabaoius. 

Bar'hmnite  (Heb.  Barchmi^  "^pnna  ;  Sept. 
Bapx/«<n7c)i  ^  transposed  form  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  81)  of  the 
gentile  name  Bahardmite  (q.  v.). 

Bail,  a  town  in  Southern  Italy,  and  see  cf  a  Boman 
Catholic  archbishop.  An  important  council  was  held 
there  in  1098,  at  which  Anselm  of  Canterbury  Fpoke 
against  the  Greek  doctrine  of  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit — Hasse,  Lebtn  Anselm* s,  i,  845;  Hefele,  ConcUi' 
engeschichte^  v,  226. 

Baii'ah  (Heb.  Bari'aA,  ^'^^./vffitire;  Sept.  Be- 
pt'a  V.  r.  Bcpfui),  one  of  the  five  fons  of  Shemaiah,  of 
the  descendants  of  David  (who  are  counted  as  six,  in- 
cluding their  father,  1  Chron.  iii,  22).    B.C.  ante  410. 

Barla  (Bapcc,  Arom  Chald.  i^^S,  6traA',  A/ortress}, 
the  name  attributed  by  Josephus  to  two  structures. 

1.  A  tower  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  prophet 
Daniel  at  Ecbatana,  and  described  as  **  a  most  elegant 
building,  and  wonderfully  made,**  remaining  in  later 
times,  where  "they  bury  the  kings  of  Media,  Persia, 
and  Parthia  to  this  day."  A  Jewish  priest  is  said  to 
have  been  intru8te<l  with  the  care  of  it  (Joseph.  Ant. 
X,  11,  7).     See  Ecbatana. 

2.  A  palace  begun  by  John  Hyrcanus  on  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Temple,  and  which  afterward  was  used  for 
the  residence  of  the  Asmonsan  princes.  Herod  the 
Great  made  a  citadel  of  it,  which  he  called  Antonia,  in 
honor  of  his  friend  Mark  Antony  (Joseph.  AnL  xv,  11, 
4).     Sec  Antonia. 

Bar-je'sus  (Bap-irioovci  ton  o/ Joshua),  the  patro- 
nymic of  Elymas  (q.  V.)  the  sorcerer  (Acts  xiil,  6). 
See  Bar-;  Jbsus. 

Bar-jo'na  (Bap-iWa,  son  of  Jomdk'),  the  patro. 
nymic  appellation  (Matt,  xvi,  17 ;  comp.  John  i,  42) 
of  the  apostle  Peter  (q.  v.).     See  Bab^;  Jonas. 
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Barkanim.    See  Brier. 

Barker,  Thomas,  an  English  theological  writer, 
was  bom  in  1721,  and  died  in  1809.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Whiston.  Among  his 
theological  works  are  a  work  on  baptism  (1771) ;  The 
Messiah  (1780) ;  The  Demoniacs  oflhs  Gospel  (1780).-- 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  p.  121. 

fiarOcOB  (Heb.  Barkos\  Oip^S,  prob.  for  O-ip"!-,!, 
painter;  Sept.  Bopcoc,  Bapcot/c),  the  head  of  one  of 
the  families  of  Nethinim  that  returned  with  Zerubba- 
bel  f^m  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  58;  Neh.  vii,  55).  B.C. 
ante  536.  Schwarz,  however,  regards  it  as  the  name 
of  a  place,  identical  with  the  modem  village  Berkusia, 
six  miles  north-west  of  Beit-Jebrin  {Palestine^  p.  116). 

Barlaam,  a  martyr  of  S3rria  or  Cappadocia  (men- 
tioned by  Basil  and  Chrysostom),  who  was  forced  to 
hold  his  hand,  filled  with  incense,  over  the  fire  of  an 
idol  altar,  in  order  that  the  pain  might  compel  him  to 
open  his  hand,  and  so  let  the  incense  fall  upon  the 
flames.  In  the  coarse  of  this  torment  he  died. — Basil, 
Horn,  xyiii ;  Chrytfost.  Horn,  Ixxiii ;  Butler,  liv€S  of 
SaifUSj  Nov.  19. 

Barlaam,  a  Calabrian  monk  of  St  BasQ.  He  was 
educated  among  the  Latins,  but  afterward  wont  over  to 
the  Greeks.  He  is  chiefly  known  for  his  attack  upon  the 
Hesychasts  or  Qnietists,  as  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos 
were  styled,  who  held  certain  very  peculiar  views. 
The  question  was  brought  before  a  synod  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1341,  but  nothing  was  definitively  determined. 
In  1339  Barlaam  went  to  Pope  John,  at  Avignon,  to 
induce  him  to  take  up  the  case,  but  in  vain. '  He  was 
Afterward  condemned  in  various  s}^ods.  He  then  for- 
sook the  Greek  side,  and  took  part  with  the  Latins, 
strenuously  opposing  the  dogmas  peculiar  to  the  Greelc 
Church,  for  which  service  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
see  of  Gi^race,  in  Naples.  He  was  the  Greek  tutor  of 
Petrarch.  He  died  about  A.D.  1898.  He  wrote  a 
number  of  controversial  books,  and  among  them  a  Li- 
ber contra  Primatum  Papa  (Oxford,  1592  ;  Hanov. 
1608).  Also  EtlUca  secundum  Stoieos,  lib.  2  {Bib,  Mar. 
Pat.  xxvi,  4).  See  Cave,  Nisi.  Lit.  ann.  1840 ;  Hoefer, 
Biog.  GhUrale,  iv,  575 ;  Landon,  Eccl  Diet,  ii,  86.  See 
Hbstchasts. 

Barletta,  Gabriel,  a  Dominican  monk  of  Barlet- 
ta,  in  Naples,  who  was  living  in  1480.  He  became  f  o 
distinguished  as  a  preacher  that  it  was  a  saying  in  his 
time,  **Qui  nescit  Barlettare  nescit  predicare."  He 
published  some  extraordinary  sermons,  entided  Ser- 
mones  a  Septuagesima  ad  Feriam  terticnn  post  PtMscha. 
Item  Sermones  28  de  Sanctis.  Item  Sermones  8,  de  Paw- 
cite  salvandortan,  de  Ira  Dd,  et  de  Choreis,  et  4  pro 
Dnminicis  Adotntus  (Brescia,  1498,  Biog.  Unir. ;  Paris, 
1502),  etc.— Biog.  Univ.  iii,  884 ;  Landon,  Eccles.  Dio- 
tionarg,  ii,  87. 

Barley  (n^il'b,  sedrah^,  from  its  bristling  beard ; 
the  plur.  C'^'^il'i^,  seorim',  designates  the  grains;  Gr. 
Kpt^fi),  a  grain  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  cultivated 
and  used  in  Egypt  (Exod.  ix,  81),  and  in  Palestine 
(Lev.  xxvli,  16;  Num.  v,  15;  Deut.  viii,  8;  2  Chron. 
ii,  10;  Ruth  ii,  17;  2  Sam.  xiv,  80;  Isa.  xxviu,  25; 
Jer.  xli,  8 :  Joel  i,  11 ;  etc.).  Barley  was  given  to  cat- 
tle, especially  horses  (1  Kings  iv,  28),  and  was,  indeed, 
the  only  com  grain  given  to  them,  as  oats  and  rye 
were  unknown  to  the  Hebnws,  and  are  not  now  grown 
in  Palestine,  although  Yolney  affirms  (ii,  117)  that 
small  quantities  are  raised  in  some  parts  of  Syria  as 
food  for  horaes  (comp.  Homer,  //.  v,  196).  Hence 
barley  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  {Pescufh,  fol.  8)  as 
the  food  of  tiorses  and  asses.  Thb  is  still  the  chief  use 
of  barley  in  Western  Asia.  Bread  made  of  barley  was, 
however,  used  by  the  poorer  classes  (Judg.  vii,  13 ;  2 
Kings  iv,  42 ;  John  vi,  9, 18;  comp.  Ezek.  iv,  9).  In 
Palestine  barley  was  for  the  most  part  sown  at  the  time 
of  the  autumnal  rains,  October — November  (Lightfoot, 
JETor.  Hs^,  ad  Matt,  xii,  1),  and  again  in  early  spring, 


or  rather  as  soon  as  the  depth  of  winter  had  passied 
(Mishna,  Berachoth,  p.  18).  This  later  sowing  has  not 
hitherto  l)een  much  noticed  by  writera  on  this  part  of 
Biblical  illustration,  but  is  confirmed  by  various  trav- 
ellen  who  observed  the  sowing  of  barley  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Russell  says  that  it  continues  to  be  sown 
to  the  end  of  February  {Nat.  Hist.  Aleppo,  i,  74 ;  see  his 
meaning  evolved  in  Kitto's  Phtfs.  Hist,  of  Palestine,  p. 
214 ;  comp.  p.  229).  The  barley  of  the  first  crop  was 
ready  by  the  time  of  the  Passover,  in  the  month  Abib, 
March — April  (Ruth  i,  22 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  9 ;  Judith  viii, 
2) ;  and  if  not  ripe  at  the  expiration  of  a  (Hebrew)  year 
from  the  last  celebration,  the  year  was  intercalated 
(Lightfoot,  ut  supra)  to  preserve  that  connection  be- 
tween the  feast  and  the  barley-harvest  which  the  laK* 
required  (Exod.  xxiii,  15, 16 ;  Deut.  xvi,  16).  Accord* 
ingly,  travellen  concur  in  showing  that  the  barley- 
harvest  in  Palestine  is  in  March  and  April — advancing 
into  May  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  land ;  but  April  is  the  month  in  which  the  barley- 
liarvest  is  chiefly  gathered  in,  although  it  begins  earlier 
in  some  parts  and  later  in  othen  {Pict.  Palestine,  p.  214, 
229, 239).  At  Jerusalem,  Niebuhr  found  barley  ripe  at 
the  end  of  March,  when  the  later  (autumnal)  crop  had 
only  been  lately  sown  {Beschreib.  von  Arabien,  p.  160). 
It  was  earlier  than  wheat  (Exod.  ix,  81),  and  less 
prized  (Tliomson,  Land  and  Bode,  ii,  166),  although 
reckoned  among  the  valuable  products  of  the  promised 
land  in  Dent,  viii,  8.  We  read  of  l)arley-meal  in  Num. 
▼,  15,  of  barley-bread  in  Judg.  vii,  13,  and  liarley-cakes 
in  Ezek.  iv,  12.  It  was  measured  by  the  ephah  and 
homer.  The  jealousy-oflTering  (Num.  v,  15)  was  to  be 
barley-meal,  though  the  common  mincha  was  of  fine 
wheat-flour  (Lev.  ii,  1),  the  meaner  grain  being  ap- 
pointed to  denote  the  vile  condition  of  the  penon  on 
whose  behalf  it  was  offered.  The  purchase-money  of 
the  adulteress  in  Hos.  iii,  2,  is  generally  believed  to  be 
a  mean  price.    See  Cereals. 

The  passage  in  Isa.  xxzii,  20,  has  been  supposed  by 
many  to  refer  to  rice,  as  a  mode  of  culture  by  submer- 
sion of  the  land  after  sowing,  similar  to  that  of  rice,  is 
indicated.  The  celebrated  passage,  **  Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waten,"  etc.  (Eccles.  xl,  1),  has  been  by 
some  supposed  to  refer  also  to  such  a  mode  of  culture. 
But  it  is  precarious  to  build  so  important  a  conclusion 
as  that  rice  had  been  so  early  introduced  into  the 
Levant  upon  snch  slight  indications ;  and  it  now  ap- 
pean  that  barley  is  in  some  parts  subjected  to  the 
same  submenion  after  sowing  as  rice,  as  was  particu- 
larly noticed  by  Major  Skinner  (i,  820)  in  the  vicinity 
of  Damascus.  In  Exod.  ix,  31,  we  are  told  that  the 
plague  of  hail,  some  time  before  the  Passover,  destroy- 
ed the  barley,  which  was  then  in  the  green  ear;  but 
not  the  wheat  or  the  rye,  which  were  only  in  the 
blade.  This  is  minutely  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
the  barley  sown  after  the  inundation  is  reaped,  some 
after  ninety  days,  some  in  the  fourth  month  (WQkin- 
son's  Thebes,  p.  395),  and  that  it  there  ripens  a  month 
earlier  than  the  wheat  (Sonnini,  p.  895). — Kitto,  s.  v. 
See  AoRicuLTURE. 

Barlow,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  bom  in 
Westmoreland  in  1607 ;  educated  at  Appleby,  and  re- 
moved thence  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Although 
no  favorer  of  the  Parliamentary  party,  he  retained  his 
fellowship  through  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  1654 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Bodleian.  Afterward  he 
was  made  provost  of  his  college,  Lady-Margaret  pro- 
fessor, and  in  1675  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  being  then  near- 
ly seventy  yeara  of  age.  He  never  removed  to  his  see. 
He  died  in  1691,  on  the  8th  of  October.  He  was  of  the 
Calvinistic  school  of  theolog}%  and  left,  among  other 
writings,  the  following,  viz. :  (1.)  The  Case  of  ToterO' 
tion  in  Matters  of  Religion  (1660) ;  (2.)  The  Onginal 
of  Sineatres  (1676) ;  (3.)  Popery,  or  the  Principles  and 
Opinions  of  the  Church  of  Borne;  (4.)  Bruiwnful^m» 
or  the  BuUofPope  Pitts  V,  etc.  (Lond.  1681, 4ti>'^  """'^ 
his  death,  Sir  Peter  Pett  published  a  volur 
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tfComcience,  resolved  by  Bailow,  and  another  volnme 
of  Genuine  Jkmaifu  (Lond.  1698,  8vo).— Darling,  a.  y. 

Barlow,  WilUam,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  was 
bom  in  Essex,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  was  a 
regalar  canon  of  St.  Augustine,  and  became  prior  of 
the  house  of  Bisham,  in  Berks,  in  1535,  in  which  year 
Henry  VIII  sent  him  on  an  embassy  into  Scotland. 
He  rendered  up  his  house  at  the  time  of  the  dissoln- 
tion  of  the  monastic  houses,  and  endeavored  to  induce 
others  to  follow  his  example.  He  was  rewarded  with 
the  see  of  St.  Asaph  in  1535,  from  which  he  was  trans* 
lated,  in  1536,  to  St.  David's,  and  thence.again  to  Bath 
and  Wells  in  1547.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  op- 
ponents of  popery  in  England,  and  was  largely  instru- 
mental  in  spreading  the  reformation.  He  married 
Agatha  Wellesboume,  and  was,  in  consequence,  de- 
prived on  the  ficcession  of  Queen  Mary.  During  the 
reign  of  that  princess  he  lived  in  Germany ;  but  after 
her  death  ho  returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed, 
in  1559,  to  the  see  of  Chichester,  which  he  held  till  his 
death  in  August,  1568.  He  left  eleven  children ;  five 
of  them  were  daughters,  all  of  whom  were  married  to 
bishops.  His  son  William  was  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician. See  Burnet,  Hist,  of  Reformationf  iii,  158,  391, 
623 ;  Hook,  £ccL  Biog,  i,  512. 

Bam  (fiOK,  atam'y  Prov.  ill,  10;  "atore-hoose," 
Dent,  xxviii,  8;  aToSHjicri,  "bam"  or  "gamer"),  a 
magazine  or  place  of  deposit  for  grain,  which,  among 
the  Orientals,  was  frequently  under-ground.  See  Cave. 
The  phraseology  in  Luke  xii,  18,  shows  that  the  Jews 
at  tliat  time  had  granaries  above-^^und,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  had  altogether  relinquished  the 
older  and  still  common  custom  of  depositing  grain  in 
subterranean  store-houses,  in  which  it  was  more  secure, 
and,  as  some  think,  preserved  in  better  condition,  than 
in  the  other.  Those  who  are  exposed  to  danger  and 
alarm  would  naturally  prefer  the  subterraneous  gran- 
ary, which  may,  on  occasions  of  emergency,  be  aban- 
doned by  the  proprietor  with  tolerable  confidence  that 
when  he  is  enabled  to  return  he  shall  find  his  treasured 
grain  untouched,  the  entrance  being  so  careftilly  con- 
cealed that  it  is  sometimes  discovered  with  difficulty 
even  by  the  owner  himself.  This  plan  may  in  general 
be  said  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  peasantry  throughout 
the  East,  granaries  above-ground  being  confined  to 
towns  and  their  vicinities,  a  distinction  which  may 
also  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews.     See  Gbakart. 

The  Heb.  word  y>'^y  go'rtn^  rendered  "bam"  in  Job 
xxxix,  12 ;  2  Kings  vi,  27,  signifies  rather  a  threthinff' 
JhoVf  as  it  is  elsewhere  translated.  In  Hag.  ii,  19; 
Joel  i,  17,  the  original  terms  are  n^^iriTp,  megumh'f  and 
n^3ilS^,  mammegurah' ,  a  granary.    See  Aobiculturb. 

Bar'nabas  (Bapva/3ac,  firom  the  Syro-Chaldee 
nK!)33  ^2),  originally  'lutoijc^  Joaes,  or  'In/cn^^,  Joseph 
(Acts  iv,  36) ;  but  he  received  from  the  apostles  the 
surname  of  Barnabas,  which  signifies  the  son  o/propk- 
eey,  or  as  it  is  interpreted  in  the  above  text,  vioq  vapa- 
icX^ffcwc,  i.  e.  son  o/ exhortation  (Auth.  Vers,  less  accu- 
rately, "son  of  consolation").     The  Hebrew  term 

n^!|33  and  its  cognates  are  used  in  the  Old  Testament 

with  a  certain  latitude  of  meaning,  and  are  not  limited 
to  that  of  foretelling  future  events  (see  Gen.  xx,  7 ; 
Exod.  vii,  1).  See  Prophecy.  In  like  manner, 
9rpo0f|r<ia,  in  the  New  Testament,  means  not  merely 
prediction,  but  includes  the  idea  of  declarations,  ex- 
hortations, or  warnings  uttered  by  the  prophets  while 
under  divine  influence  (see  1  Cor.  xiv,  8).  Of  Silas 
and  Judas  it  is  said,  "  being  prophets,  they  exhorted 
(irapficaXcffav)  the  brethren"  (Acts  xv,  32).  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  this  name  was  ^ven  to  Joses 
to  denote  his  eminence  as  a  Christian  teacher.  In 
Acts  xiii,  1,  his  name  is  placed  first  in  the  list  of  proph- 
ets and  teachers  belonging  to  the  Church  at  Antioch. 
Chrysostom,  however,  understands  the  surname  to 


have  been  given  to  Barnabas  on  aooonot  of  bis  loUd 
and  gentle  disposition  (/n  Act,  Apoit,  Hem,  xzi).     He 
IS  described  by  Luke  as  "  a  good  man,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  faith"  (Acts  xi,  24).     He  was  a  native 
of  Cyprus,  but  the  son  of  Jewish  parents  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi ;  he  was  possessed  of  land  (but  whether  in  Jn- 
dsda  or  Cyprus  is  not  stated),  and  generously  dispoeed 
of  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  Uie  Christian  oommia- 
nity,  and  "  laid  the  money  at  the  apostles*  feet*'  (Acrts 
iv,'36,  37).     A.D.  29.     As  this  transaction  occurred 
soon  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  must  have  been  an 
early  convert  to  the  Christian  fiuth  (comp.  Assemani, 
Bihl,  Or,  III,  i,  819  sq.).     According  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Strom,  ii,  c.  20,  voL  ii,  p.  192,  ed.  Klotx>, 
Eusebins  (Hist,  Ecdes,  i,  12^  and  Epiphanina  (ffeer, 
XX,  4),  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x,  ly. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  Barnabas  b  identical  witli 
Joseph  Barsabas,  whose  name  occurs  in  Acts  i,  23. 
Most  modem  critics,  however,  embrace  the  oontimry 
opinion,  which  they  conceive  is  supported  by  the  cir- 
cumstantial manner  in  which  Barnabas  is  first  men- 
tioned.    However  similar  in  sound,  the  meanings  of 
the  names  are  very  different;  and  if  no  farther  notice 
is  taken  of  Barsabas  (a  circumstance  which  Ullmann 
urges  in  favor  of  his  identity  with  Barnabas),  the  same 
may  be  aflirmed  of  Matthias  (see  Chrysostom,  InAcL 
Apost,  Homil.  xi,  1).     From  the  incident  narrated  in 
Acts  xiv,  8-12,  Chrysostom  infers  that  the  personal 
appearance  of  Barnabas  was  dignified  and  command- 
ing, **-When  the  inhabitants  of  L3r8tra,  on  the  core  of 
the  impotent  man,  imagined  that  the  gods  were  eome 
down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,  they  called  Bar- 
nabas Zeus  (their  tutelary  deity),  and  Paul  HermeSy 
because  he  was  the  chief  speaker**  (In  Act  Apoat,  Horn, 
xxx). 

When  Paul  made  his  first  appearance  in  Jenualem 
after  his  conversion,  Barnabas  introduced  him  to  the 
apostles,  and  attested  his  sincerity  (Acts  ix,  27).  A.D. 
30.  This  fact  lends  some  support  to  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion (Theodor.  Lector,  Hiet,  Ecel,  ii,  567,  ed.  Vales.) 
that  they  had  studied  together  in  the  school  of  Gama- 
liel ;  that  Barnabas  had  often  attempted  to  bring  bis 
companion  over  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  hitherto  in 
vain ;  that,  meeting  with  him  at  this  time  in  Jemaa- 
lem,  not  aware  of  what  had  occurred  at  Damascus,  he 
once  more  renewed  his  efiTorts,  when  Paul  threw  him- 
self weeping  at  his  feet,  informed  him  of  **  the  heaven- 
ly vision,*'  and  of  the  happy  transformation  of  the 
persecutor  and  blasphemer  into  the  obedient  and  zeal- 
ous disciple  (Acts  xxvi,  16).  Though  the  oonveraion 
of  Cornelius  and  his  household,  with  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, had  given  the  Jewish  Christians  clearer 
views  of  the  comprehensive  character  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation, yet  the  accession  of  a  large  number  of  Gen- 
tiles to  the  Church  at  Antioch  was  an  event  so  extra- 
ordinary that  the  apostles  and  brethren  at  Jerusalem 
resolved  on  deputing  one  of  their  number  to  investi- 
gate it.  Their  choice  was  fixed  on  Barnabas.  After 
witnessing  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  Chnrcli, 
and  adding  fresh  converts  by  his  personal  exertions, 
he  visited  Tarsus  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  Saul,  who 
returned  with  him  to  Antioch,  where  they  labored  for 
a  whole  year  (Acts  xi,  23-26).  A.D.  84.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabns,  the  Anti- 
ochian  Christians  made  a  contribution  for  their  poorer 
brethren  at  Jerasalem,  and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of 
Barnabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xi,  28-80),  A.D.  44,  who 
speedily  returned,  bringing  with  them  John  Marl^  a 
nephew  of  the  former.  By  divine  direction  (Acts  xii, 
2),  they  were  separated  to  the  office  of  missionaries, 
and  as  such  visited  Cyprus  and  some  of  the  principal 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts  xiii,  xiv).  $oon  after  their 
return  to  Antioch,  A.D.  45,  the  peace  of  the  Choreh 
was  disturbed  by  certain  zealots  fh>m  Jud»a,  who  in- 
sisted on  the  observance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  by 
the  Gentile  converts.  To  settle  the  controversy.  Paid 
and  Barnabas  were  deputed  to  consult  the  apostles  aai 
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•Iden  at  Jenualem  (Acts  xr,  1,  2) ;  they  retoraed  to 
oomiQiuucate  the  result  of  their  conference  (ver.  22) 
accompanied  by  Jadas  Barsabas  and  Silas,  or  Silya- 
nns,  A.D.  47«  On  preparing  for  a  second  missionary- 
tour  a  dispute  arose  between  them  on  account  of  John 
Marli,  which  ended  in  their  taking  different  routes; 
Paul  and  Silas  went  through  Syria  and  Cilicia,  while 
Barnabas  and  his  nephew  rertoited  his  native  island 
(Acts  xVf  86-41).  A.D.  47-51.  In  reference  to  thb 
event,  Ghrysostora  remarks,  **  What  then  ?  Did  they 
part  as  enemies  ?  Far  from  it.  For  you  see  that  after 
this  Paul  bestows  in  his  Epistles  many  commendations 
on  Barnabas."  If  we  may  judge  firom  the  hint  fur- 
nished by  the  notice  that  Paul  was  commended  by  the 
brethren  to  the  grace  of  God,  it  would  seem  that  Bar- 
nabas was  in  the  wrong.  At  this  point  Barnabas  dis- 
appears from  Luke's  narrstiYe,  which  to  its  close  is 
occupied  solely  with  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  Paul. 
From  the  Epistles  of  the  latter  a  few  hints  (the  only 
authentic  sources  of  information)  may  be  gleaned  rel- 
ative to  his  early  friend  and  associate.  From  1  Cor. 
iz,  6, 6,  It  would  appear  that  Barnabas  was  unmarried, 
and  supported  himself,  like  Paul,  by  some  manual  oc- 
cupation. In  Gal.  ii,  1,  we  liave  an  account  of  the  re- 
ception given  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  by  the  apostles  at 
Jerusalem,  probably  on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  Acts 
XV.  In  the  same  chapter  (ver.  18)  we  are  informed 
that  Barnabas  so  far  fielded  to  the  Judaiaing  zealots 
at  Antioch  as  to  separate  himself  for  a  time  from  com- 
munion with  the  Gentile  converts.  This  event  took 
place  about  A.D.  47.  See  Paul.  It  has  been  infer- 
red from  2  Cor.  viii,  18,  19,  that  Barnabas  was  not 
only  reconciled  to  Paul  after  their  separation  (Acts 
XV,  89),  but  also  became  again  liis  coadjutor;  that  he 
was  '*the  brother  whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel 
through  all  the  churches."  Chrysostom  says  that 
some  suppose  the  brother  was  Luke,  and  others  Bar- 
nabas. Theodoret  asserts  that  it  was  Barnabas,  and 
appeals  to  Acts  xiii,  8,  which  rather  serves  to  disprove 
his  assertion,  for  it  ascribes  the  appointment  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  to  an  express  divine  injunction,  and  not 
to  an  elective  act  of  the  Church;  and,  besides,  the 
brother  alluded  to  was  chosen,  not  by  a  single  church, 
but  by  several  churches,  to  travel  with  Paul  (2  Cor. 
viii,  19).  In  Coloss.  iv,  10,  and  Philemon,  ver.  24, 
Paul  mentions  Mark  as  his  fellow-laborer;  and  at  a 
stUl  later  period,  2  Tim.  iv,  11,  he  refers  with  strong 
approbation  to  his  services,  and  requests  Timothy  to 
bring  him  to  Rome ;  but  of  Barnabas  (his  relationship 
to  Mark  excepted)  nothing  is  said.  The  most  proba- 
ble inference  is  that  he  was  already  dead,  and  that 
Mark  had  subsequently  associated  himself  with  Paul. 
Barnabas  seems  not  to  have  possessed  Paul's  thorough- 
ness of  purpose. 

For  the  latter  yean  of  Barnabas  we  have  no  better 
guides  than  the  Acta  el  Pcutio  Bamaba  in  Cypro  (first 
complete  edition,  from  a  Paris  codex  of  the  9th  cent.,  in 
Tischendorf 's  Acta  Apottohnun  Apocrypkxi,  Lpz.  1841), 
a  forgery  in  the  name  of  John  Mark,  and,  from  the  ac- 
quaintance it  discoven  with  the  localities  of  Cyprus, 
probably  written  by  a  resident  in  that  island ;  and  the 
legends  of  Alexander,  a  Cyprian  monk,  and  of  Theo- 
dore, commonly  called  Lector  (that  is,  an  avayvutoriiQ^ 
or  reader),  of  Constantinople ;  the  two  latter  belong  to 
the  sixth  century.  According  to  Alexander,  Barnabas, 
after  takmg  leave  of  Paul,  hinded  in  Cyprus,  passed 
through  the  whole  island,  converted  numbers  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Salamis,  where 
he  preached  in  tha  synagogue  with  great  success. 
Thither  he  was  followed  by  some  Jews  from  S}Tia 
(the  author  of  the  Ada  names  Bar-jesus  as  their  leader), 
who  stirred  up  the  people  against  him.  Bamahas,  in 
anticipation  of  his  approaching  end,  celebrated  the  Eu- 
charist with  his  brathren,  and  bade  them  fiu^well.  He 
gave  his  nephew  directions  respecting  his  interment, 
and  charged  him  to  go  after  his  decease  to  the  apostle 
Paul.     He  then  entered  the  synagogue,  and  be  an  as 


usual  to  preach  Christ. .  But  the  Jews  at  once  laid 
hands  on  him,  shut  him  up  till  night,  then  dragged 
him  forth,  and,  after  stoning  him,  endeavored  to  bum 
his  mangled  body.  The  corpse,  however,  resisted  the 
action  of  the  flames ;  Mark  secretly  conveyed  it  to  a 
cave  about  five  stadia  from  the  city;  he  tiien  joined 
Paul  at  Ephesns,  and  afterward  accompanied  him  to 
Rome.  A  violent  persecution,  consequent  on  the  death 
of  Barnabas,  scattered  the  Christians  at  Salamis,  so  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  place  of  his  interment  was  lost. 
This  account  agrees  with  that  of  the  pseudo  Mark,  ex- 
cepting that,  according  to  the  latter,  the  corpse  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  Under  the  emperor  Zeno  (A.D. 
474-491),  Alexander  goes  on  to  say,  Peter  Fullo,  a 
noted  Monophysite,  became  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple. He  aimed  at  bringing  the  Cyprian  church  under 
his  patriarchate,  in  which  attempt  he  was  supported 
by  tile  emperor.  When  the  Bishop  of  Salamis,  a  veiy 
worthy  man,  but  an  indifferent  debater,  was  called 
upon  to  defbnd  his  rights  publicly  at  Constantinople, 
he  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  perplexit)'.  But  Bar^ 
nabas  took  compassion  on  his  fellow-countiyman,  ap- 
peared to  him  by  night  no  less  than  three  times,  as- 
sured him  of  success,  and  told  him  where  ne  might 
find  his  body,  with  a  copy  of  Matthew's  gospel  lying 
upon  it.  The  bishop  awoke,  assembled  the  clergy  and 
hdty,  and  found  the  body  as  described.  The  sequel 
may  easily  be  co^jectnred.  Fullo  was  expelled  firom 
Antioch ;  the  independence  of  the  Cyprian  church  ac- 
knowledged ;  the  manuscript  of  Matthew's  gospel  was 
deposited  in  the  palace  at  Constantinople,  and  at  Easter 
lessons  were  publicly  read  from  it;  and  by  the  em- 
peror's command  a  church  was  erected  on  tiie  spot 
where  the  corpse  had  been  interred.  These  suspicious 
visions  of  Barnabas  are  termed  b}'  Dr.  Cave  "a  mere 
addition  to  the  story,  designed  only  to  serve  a  present 
turn,  to  gain  credit  to  the  cause,  and  advance  it  with 
the  emperor."  Neither  Alexander  nor  Theodore  is 
very  explicit  respecting  the  copy  of  Matthew's  gospel 
which  was  found  with  the  corpse  of  Barnabas.  The 
former  represents  Barnabas  as  saying  to  Anthemius, 
**  There  my  whole  body  is  deposited,  and  an  autograph 
gospel  which  I  received  firom  Matthew."  Theodora 
says,  **  Having  on  hb  breast  the  Gospel  according  to 
Matthew,  an  autograph  of  Barnabas"  The  pseudo 
Mark  omits  the  latter  circumstance.  If  we  believe 
that,  as  Alexander  reports,  it  was  read  at  Constantino- 
ple, it  must  have  been  written,  not  in  Hebrew,  but  in 
Greek.  The  year  when  Barnabas  died  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty ;  if  his  nephew  joined  Paul 
after  that  event,  it  must  have  taken  place  not  later 
than  A.D.  66  or  57.  **  Chr^'sostom,"  it  has  been  as- 
serted, **  speaks  of  Barnabas  as  alive  during  Paul's 
firet  imprisonment  at  Rome."  The  exact  statement 
is  this :  in  his  Eleventh  Homily  on  the  Epittle  to  the  Co- 
louiant  he  remarks,  on  ch.  iv,  10,  "  *  touching  whom 
ye  received  commandments,  if  he  come  unto  jrou  re- 
ceive him' — perhaps  they  received  commands  from 
Barnabas."  There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  Barnabas 
was  the  fint  bishop  of  the  church  at  Milan,  but  it  is 
so  ill  supported  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  celebrated  Ambrose  (b.  A.D. 
840,  d.  897)  makes  no  allusion  to  Barnabas  when  speak- 
ing of  the  bishops  who  preceded  himself  (see  Hefele, 
Da*  Sendechreiben  det  ApotteU  Bamabat,  Tobmg.  1840, 
p.  42-47).  His  festival  is  celebrated  throughout  the 
Roman  Church  on  the  11th  of  June.  The  Church  of 
Toulouse  pretends  to  possess  his  body,  and  no  less  than 
eight  or  nine  other  churches  lay  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  head.  See  the  Acta  Sanciorftmy  tom.  iii ; 
Baronins,  Martyrol.  Rom.  11th  of  June ;  Fabric  Cod, 
Apoer,  p.  781  sq. ;  Ullmann,  in  the  Tkeol,  Stud,  i,  882 
sq. ;  Hug,  in  the  FVeiburg,  Zeitechr,  ii,  182  sq. ;  Sdiul- 
thess,  in  the  Netiett.  theol.  Annal.  1829,  p.  948  sq. ;  Ne- 
ander,  Pliintinff,  etc.,  i,  196  sq. ;  comp.  generally  Mos* 
heim.  Comment,  de  re&.  Chrittianor.  ante  Conttant,  p, 
161  sq. ;  Rysewyk,  Dist,  kUt.-iheol,  de  Bamaba  ( Amh. 
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1836) ;  also  Brehme,  De  Bamabajutto  (Lencop.  1785); 
Pacinelli,  Vita  cU  Santo  Bamaba  (Mediol.  1849).— KItb. 
BARNABAS,  EPISTLE  OF.  An  epistle  has  come 
down  to  us  bearing  the  name  of  Barnabas,  but  clearly 
not  written  by  him. 

1.  LiUrary  Bistonf, — ^Thia  epistle  was  known  to  the 
early  church,  as  it  is  cited  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Stnm.  1.  ii,  p.  278,  Paris,  1629,  et  al,  seven  times) ;  by 
Origen  {contra  Celsutn,  p.  49,  Cantab.  1677,  et  al,  three 
times) ;  and  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  {Hut.  Ecck$, 
vi,  14),  and  by  Jerome  (Catal,  Script.  Eccles.  c.  ^i).  It 
was  lost  sight  of  for  several  centuries,  until  Sirmond 
(17th  century)  discovered  it  at  the  end  of  a  manuscript 
of  Polycarp's  Epist,  ad  Philipp.  Hugo  Menardus  also 
found  a  Latin  version  of  it  in  the  abbey  of  Corbey, 
and  prepared  it  for  publication.  It  appeared  after  his 
death,  edited  by  D'Achery  (Paris,  1645>,  and  this  was 
the  first  printed  edition  of  the  epistle.  Isaac  Vossius 
had  previously  obtained  a  copy  of  the  Corbey  MS.  and 
of  that  of  Sirmond,  and  had  conveyed  them  to  arch- 
bishop Usher,  who  annexed  them  to  a  copy  of  the  Ig- 
natian  Epistles  he  was  preparing  for  the  press.  But 
the  fire  at  Oxford  (1644)  destroyed  all  but  a  few  pages, 
which  are  given  by  Fell  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  Barnabas  (Oxford,  1685).  Vossius  published  tho 
epistle  in  1646,  at  the  end  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  It 
is  given  also  in  Cotelerius,  Pair.  Aprjstol.  (1672),  in 
both  what  was  then  known  of  the  Greek  taxt  and  also 
in  the  Corbey  Latin  version ;  in  Russel,  Apost.  Fathers 
(1746);  GalUnd,  Biblioth.  Patrum  (1765);  and  recent- 
ly in  Hefele,  Patr.  ApoM.  Opera  (1842).  Several 
German  translations  were  made ;  aUo  an  English  one 
by  Wake,  Apostolic  Fathen.  All  these  editions  were 
iMtsed  on  the  same  materials,  viz.  a  defective  Greek 
text,  in  which  the  first  four  chapters,  and  part  of  the 
fifth,  were  wanting,  and  the  Latin  version  of  Corbey, 
which  lacked  four  chapters  at  the  end.  But  in  1859 
Tischendorf  brought  from  Mt.  Sinai  a  manuscript  con- 
taining the  entire  epistle  in  Greelc,  with  a  part  of  tho 
Pastor  of  Hermas.  It  was  published  in  his  Novum 
TestametUum  Sinaitieum  (2d  edit.  Lips.  1863).  Tho 
first  five  chaptsrs  are  also  given  in  the  second  edition 
of  Dressel,  Patr.  Apostol.  Opera  (Lips.  1863,  8vo),  with 
a  preface  by  Tischendorf;  also,  separately,  by  Yolk- 
mar,  under  the  title  Monujnentum  veUut.  Christiana  tn- 
editum  (Zurich,  1864),  with  a  critical  and  exegetical 
commentary.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Hilgenfeld, 
Bamabm  Epist. :  integ.  Greece  primum  ed.^  with  the  an- 
cient Latin  version,  a  critical  commentary  and  notes 
(Lips.  1865,  8vo).  An  English  version  of  the  Episde, 
fh>m  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  is  given  in  the  Journal  of 
Sacred  Literature,  Oct.  1863;  reprinted  in  the  ^4 men- 
can  Pre^ytericaii  Revietc,  Jan.  and  July,  1864. 

2.  Authorship  and  D.ite. — Some  of  the  early  editors 
(e.  g.  Yoss),  and  some  eminent  modern  critics  (o.  g. 
Pearson,  Carr,  Wake,  Lardner,  Gieseler,  Black),  main- 
tain that  this  epistle  was  written  by  Barnabas,  the 
companion  of  St.  Paul.  But  the  current  of  criticism 
has  gone  the  other  way,  and  it  is  now  held  as  settled 
that  Barnabas  was  not  the  author.  For  a  history  of 
the  discussion,  see  Jones,  Canonical  Authority  of  the 
New  Testament  (Lond.  1726;  new  ed.  Oxford,  1827,  3 
vols.  8vo) ;  Lardner,  Credibility,  etc..  Works,  ii,  19 ; 
Hefele,  Patres  Apost.  Prolegomena.  Kitto^s  Cydopm- 
dia  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  reasons  ayainst 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistle : 

**1.  Though  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of  Barnabas 
cannot  be  ascertained,  yet,  from  the  particulars  already 
stated  respecting  his  nephew,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
that  event  took  place  before  the  martyrdom  of  Paul, 
A.D.  64.  But  a  passage  in  the  epistle  (ch.  xvi)  speaks 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  as  already  destroyed.  It 
was  consequently  written  after  tho  3'ear  70. 

"2.  Several  passages  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  persons  addressed,  be- 
longed to  the  Gentile  secdon  of  the  church ;  but,  waiv- 
ing this  point,  the  whole  tone  of  the  epistle  is  diiferent 


from  what  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  character  of 
Barnabas  would  lead  us  to  expect,  if  it  proceeded  from 
his  pen.  From  the  hints  given  in  the  Acts,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  strong  attachments,  keenly  alive 
to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  father-land.  We  find  that, 
on  both  his  missionary  tours,  his  native  island  and  tbe 
Jewish  synagogues  claimed  his  first  attention.  Bot 
throughout  the  epistle  there  is  a  total  absence  of  ejm- 
pathetic  regard  for  the  Jewish  nation ;  all  is  cold  and 
distant,  if  not  contemptuous.  *  It  remains  yet  that  I 
speak  to  yon  (the  16th  chapter  begins)  concerning  the 
Temple ;  how  those  naserttble  men,  being  deceived,  have 
put  their  trust  in  the  house.'  How  unlike  the  friend 
and  fellow-laborer  of  him  who  bad  '  great  heavineaa 
and  continual  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  his  brethren,  hia 
kindred  according  to  the  flesh'  (Rom.  ix,  2). 

**  8.  Barnabas  was  not  only  a  Jew  by  birth,  but  a 
Levite.  From  this  ciroumstance,  combined  with  what 
is  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  active  part  he  took  in 
the  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Jew- 
ish and  the  Gentile  converts,  we  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find,  in  a  composition  bearing  his  name,  an  ac- 
curate acquaintance  with  the  Mosaic  ritual,  a  clear 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  Old  Economy  and  its 
relation  to  the  New  Dispensation,  and  a  freedom  from 
that  addiction  to  allegorical  interpretation  which  mark- 
ed the  Christians  of  the  Alexandrian  school  in  the  sec- 
ond and  succeeding  centuries.  But  the  following  sp^ 
cimens  will  suffice  to  show  that  exactly  the  contrary 
may  be  affirmed  of  tho  writer  of  this  epistle ;  that  he 
makes  unauthorized  additions  to  various  parts  of  the 
Jewish  Cultus ;  that  his  views  of  the  Old  Economy  are 
confused  and  erroneous;  and  that  he  adopts  a  mode 
of  interpretation  countenanced  by  none  of  the  inspired 
writers,  and  at  utter  variance  with  every  principle  of 
sound  criticism,  helng  to  the  last  degree  puerile  and 
absurd. 

**  (1.)  He  mentions  in  two  passages  the  fact  record- 
ed in  Exod.  xxxii,  19,  of  Moses  breaking  the  two  ta- 
bles of  stone,  and  infers  that  Jehovah's  covenant  waa 
thereby  annulled.  The  falsity  of  this  statement  need 
not  be  pointed  out  to  the  Biblical  student.     He  says, 

*  They  (the  Jews)  have  forever  lost  that  which  Moses 
received.     For  thus  saith  the  Scripture :  And  Moses 

received  the  covenant  ftom  the  Lord,  even 

two  tables  of  stone,  etc.  But,  hating  turned  them- 
selves to  idols,  they  lost  it ;  as  the  Lord  said  unto  Mo- 
ses, Go  down  quickly,  etc.  And  Moses  cast  the  two 
tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  their  covenant  was  broken, 
that  the  love  of  Jesus  might  lie  sealed  in  your  hearts 
unto  the  hope  of  his  faith'  (ch.  iv).  The  second  pas- 
sage, in  ch.  xiv,  is  very  similar,  and  need  not  be 
quoted. 

**(2.)  On  the  rite  of  cireumcision  (Acts  xv,  1, 2)  wo 
find  in  this  epistle  equal  incorrectness.  The  writer 
denies  that  cireumcision  was  a  sign  of  the  covenant. 

*  You  will  say  the  Jews  were  circumcised  for  a  sign, 
and  so  are  all  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  and  all  the 
idolatrous  priests.'  Herodotus  (ii,  87),  indeed,  asserts 
that  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  received  the  practice  of 
cireumcision  firom  the  E^ptians ;  but  Josephos,  both 
in  his  Antiquities  and  Treatise  against  Apiou,  remarks 
that  he  must  have  alluded  to  the  Jews,  because  they 
were  the  only  nation  in  Palestine  who  were  circum- 
cised {Ant.  viii,  10, 8 ;  Apion,  i,  22).  *  How,'  says  Hug, 
'could  Barnabas,  who  travelled  with  Paul  through  the 
southern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  make  such  an  asser- 
tion respecting  the  heathen  priests !' 

"(8.)  Referring  to  the  goat  (ch.  vii),  either  that 
mentioned  in  Num.  xix  or  Lev.  xvi,  he  says,  *  All  the 
priests,  and  they  only,  shall  eat  the  unwashed  entrails 
with  vinegar.'  Of  this  direction,  in  itself  highly  im- 
prol)able,  not  a  trace  can  bo  found  in  the  Bible,  or  even 
in  the  Talmud. 

'^(4.)  In  the  same  chapter,  he  says  of  the  scape-goal 
that  all  the  congregation  were  commanded  to  spit  upon 
it,  and  put  scarlet  wool  about  its  head ;  and  that  the 
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penon  appointed  to  convey  the  goat  into  the  wilder- 
ness took  away  the  scarlet  wool  and  pnt  it  on  a  thorn- 
bush,  whose  yonng  sprouts,  when  we  find  them  in  the 
field,  we  are  wont  to  eat ;  so  the  fruit  of  tliat  thorn 
only  is  sweet.  On  all  these  particnlan  the  Scriptures 
are  rilent. 

**(5.)  In  ch.Tiii  the  author's  fkncy  seems  to  grow 
more  fruitful  and  luxuriant.  In  referring  to  the  red 
heifer  (Num.  xix),  he  says  that  men  in  whom  sina  are 
come  to  perfection  (tv  olg  afiapriai  rkXnat)  were  to 
bring  the  heifer  and  icill  it ;  that  three  youths  were  to 
take  up  the  ashes  and  put  them  in  vessels ;  then  to  tie 
a  [ttece  of  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  upon  a  stick,  and 
so  sprinkle  every  one  of  the  people.  *  This  heifer  is 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  wicked  men  that  were  to  ofier  it  are 
thoee  sinners  that  brought  him  to  death ;  the  young 
men  signify  those  to  whom  the  Lord  gave  authority 
to  preach  his  gospel,  being  at  the  beginning  twelve, 
because  there  were  twelve  tribes  of  Isiael.'  But  why 
(he  asks)  were  there  three  young  men  appointed  to 
sprinkle?  To  denote  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
And  why  was  wool  put  upon  a  stick  ?  Because  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  was  founded  upon  the  cross,  etc. 

**  (6.)  He  interprets  the  distinction  of  clean  and  un- 
clean animals  in  a  spiritual  sense.  *  Is  it  not  C^P''^ 
o{/K — see  Dr.  Hefele's  valuable  note,  p.  85)  the  com- 
mand of  God  that  they  should  not  eat  these  things  ? 
(Yes.)  But  Moses  spoke  in  spirit  (tv  trviOftaTi),  He 
named  the  swine  in  order  to  say,  *'  Thou  shalt  not  join 
those  men  who  are  like  swine,  who,  while  they  live  in 
pleasure,  forget  their  Lord," '  etc.  He  adds,  *  Neither 
shalt  thou  eat  of  the  hyena ;  that  is,  thou  shalt  not  be 
an  adulterer.*  If  these  were  the  views  entertained  by 
Bomabaa,  how  must  he  have  been  astonished  at  the 
want  of  spiritual  discernment  in  the  apostle  Peter, 
when  he  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  account  of  the 
symbolic  vision  at  Joppa,  and  his  reply  to  the  com- 
mand, 'Arise,  Peter,  slay  and  cat.  Bat  I  said,  Not  so, 
Lord,  for  nothing  common  or  unclean  hath  at  any  time 
entered  into  m}'  mouth*  (Acts  xi,  8). 

**(7.)  In  ch.  ix  he  attempts  to  show  that  Abraham, 
in  circumcbing  his  servants,  had  an  especial  reference 
to  Christ  and  his  crucifixion :  *  Learn,  my  children, 
that  Abraham,  who  first  circumcised  in  spirit,  having 
a  regard  to  the  Son  (m  Jetum^  Lat.yer8.),  circumcised, 
nppl3ring  the  mystic  sense  of  the  three  letters  (Xa/3wv 
Tpi&v  ypafifiarutv  doyuara — den  geheimen  Sinn  dreier 
Budutclben  cenvendend^  Hefole).  For  the  Scripture 
says  that  Abraham  circumcised  818  men  of  his  house. 
What,  then,  was  the  deeper  insight  (yvuKriQ)  imparted 
to  him  ?  Mark  first  the  18,  and  next  the  800.  The 
numeral  letters  of  18  are  1  (Iota)  and  H  (Eta),  I  =10, 
.  M  =8 ;  here  you  have  Jesus,  'I  H<rovv ;  and  because  the 
cross  in  the  T  (Tau)  must  express  the  grace  (of  our  re- 
demption), he  names  800 ;  therefore  he  signified  Jesus 
by  two  letters,  and  the  cross  by  one.'  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  writer  hastily  assumes  (from  Gen.  xiv, 
14)  that  Abraham  circumcised  only  818  persons,  that 
being  the  number  of  *  the  servants  bom  in  his  own 
house,'  whom  he  armed  against  the  four  kings ;  but 
he  circumcised  his  household  nearly  twenty  years  later, 
including  not  only  those  bom  in  his  house  (with  the 
addition  of  Ishmael),  but  *■  all  that  were  bought  with 
money'  (Gen.  xvii,  28).  The  writer  evidently  was  un« 
acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  has  com- 
mitted the  blunder  of  supposing  that  Abraham  was 
familiar  with  the  Greek  alphabet  some  centuries  before 
it  existed." 

The  probable  opinion  is  that  this  epistle  existed  an- 
on3rmously  in  the  Alexandrian  Church,  and  was  igno- 
rantly  attributed  to  Barnabas.  It  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  a  Jewish  Christian,  who  had  studied  Philo,  and 
who  handled  the  0.  T.  in  an  allegorical  way  in  behalf 
of  his  view  of  Christianit}'.  Its  date  is  assigned  to 
the  first  century  by  Hilgenfeld,  Die  App,  Vdter  (Halle, 
18&3) ;  ICeuM,  Geachiekte  der  SchriJUn  de$  N.  7.  i,  228 ; 
Ewald,  Getch,  d.  VoUxm  Jsrael,  vii,  136 ;  and  to  the  eai^ 


ly  part  of  the  2d  century  by  Dressel,  Patrea  Apott. 
Prolog.,  and  RitschI,  Eniaehung  d,  Altkath.  Kireke, 
294.  Yolkmar  gives  the  date  as  119,  or  later,  in  Ha- 
drian's time.  Hefele  puts  it  between  107  and  120. 
Weizsacker,  in  hia  treatise  Zur  Kritik  des  BarnabaS" 
brief es  out  dem  Codex  Sinaitieus  (Ttibingen,  1864),  seeks 
to  prove  that  the  epistle  was  written  shortly  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not  under  Hadrian. 
See  also  Weizs&cker  in  Jahrbwcker  f,  Ikutaehe  Theoh' 
^,1866,  p.  89L 

8.  CcntenU  and  Object  of  the  Episfk.^The  first  part 
of  the  epistle  (ch.  i-xvli)  is  directed  against  the  Ju- 
daizing  party,  and  aims  to  show  that  the  abolition  of 
Judaism,  by  means  of  the  Fpiritual  institutions  of 
Christianity,  is  foretold  in  the  0.  T.,  so  that  the  true 
covenant  people  of  God  are  the  Christians,  not  the 
Jews.  The  four  remaining  chapters  are  ethical,  con- 
taining practical  advices  and  exhortations  for  walking 
**  in  the  way  of  light,"  and  avoiding  ''the  way  of  dark- 
ness." *'  The  names  and  residence  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  are  not  mentioned,  on  which 
account,  probably,  it  was  called  by  Origen  a  Catholic 
epistle  (Origen  conir.  Celt,  lib.  i,  p.  49).  But  if  ly 
this  title  he  meant  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  general 
body  of  Christians,  the  propriety  of  its  application  is 
doubtful,  fbr  we  meet  with  several  expressions  which 
imply  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  parties.  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  persons  addressed  were 
Jewish  or  Gentile  Christiant>.  Dr.  Hefele  strenuousl}' 
contends  that  they  were  of  the  former  class.  His  chief 
argument  appears  to  be,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  insist  so  earnestly  on  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic 
economy  in  writing  to  Gentile  converts.  But  the  Epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Galatians  is  a  proof  to  what  danger 
Gentile  Christians  were  expMed  in  the  first  ages  from 
the  attempts  of  Judaizing  teachers ;  so  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  more  exact  infomiation,  the  supposition  that 
the  persons  addressed  were  of  thb  class  is  at  least  not 
inconsistent  with  the  train  of  thought  in  the  epistle. 
But  more  than  this :  throughout  the  epistle  we  find 
a  distinction  maintained  between  the  writer  and  his 
friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Jews  on  the  other. 
Thus,  in  chap,  iii,  *  God  speaketh  to  them  (the  Jews) 
concerning  these  thing?,  "  Ye  shall  not  fast  as  ye  do 
this  day,"  etc. ;  but  to  tM  he  saith,  *'  Is  not  this  the  fast 
that  I  have  chosen  ?" '  etc. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same 
chapter, '  He  hath  shown  these  things  to  all  of  im,  that 
we  should  not  run  cu  proeelytes  to  the  Jewish  law.' 
This  would  be  singular  language  to  address  to  persons 
who  were  Jews  by  birth,  but  perfectly  suited  to  Gen- 
tile converts.  In  chap,  xiii  he  says,  '  Let  us  inquire 
whether  the  covenant  be  with  us  or  with  them^  (the 
Jews);  and  concludes  with  quoting  the  promise  to 
Abraham  (with  a  slight  verbal  diflTerence),  *  Behold,  I 
have  made  thee  a  father  of  the  nations  which  tciihout 
circumcision  believe  in  the  Lord* — a  passage  which  is 
totally  irrelevant  to  Jeuith  Christians.  For  other 
similar  passages,  see  Jones  On  the  Canon,  pt.  iii,  chap. 
zxxiz"  (Kitto,  Cydopadia,  s.  v.).  Dr.  SchaflT  remarks 
of  the  epistle,  as  a  whole,  that  **it  has  many  good 
ideas  and  valuable  testimonies,  such  as  that  in  favor 
of  the  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  But  it 
goes  to  extremes  in  opposition  to  Judaism,  and  in- 
dulges in  all  sorts  of  artificial,  sometimes  absurd,  al- 
legorical fancies.  .  .  .  It  is  an  unsound  application  of 
the  true  thought,  that  the  old  is  passed  away,  and  that 
all  is  made  new  by  Christ.  Compare  especially  ch.  iv" 
(Schafl;  Hittory  of  the  Christian  Church,  §  121).  Be- 
sides the  M'orks  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article,  see 
Zekschriftf.  d.  histor.  Theohgie,  1866,  p.  82 ;  Donald- 
son, CArw^Mifi  L  t.  i,  201  sq. ;  Neander,  Church  History, 
i,  881 ;  Henke,  De  epistolcB  qua  Bamaba  tribidtur  au- 
thentia  (Jen.  1827) ;  Bdrdam,  De  authenUa  ep,  Bamabot 
(Havn.  1828)  (both  argue  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
epistle);  Heberle,  in  the  Stud.  d.  wurt,  Geisti,  1846,  i; 
UUmaim,  in  the  JStud,  u.  Krit,  1828,  p.  2  (opposes  th« 
genuineness) ;  Schenkel,  ib,  1887  (contends  that  ch.  V 
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'Xrif  are  interpolationB) ;  Hog,  in  tb«  ZattArift  d. 
EnbitUi.  Frtilmrg.  p,  2 ;  Ludiier,  Worit,  li,  p.  !. 

BARNABAS,  GOSPEL  OF.  A  Bporiooa  BDrpel, 
BttriLalcd  to  Bsniabas,  exlati  In  Arabic,  *Dd  baa  been 
tniuUted  inlo  lulian,  Spanlcb,  and  Englub.  It  voi 
piobalily  forced  l)y  some  heretical  Chiutianr,  and  hta 
(ince  been  interpnlat«d  l^y  tile  Mobammcdai 
to  support  the  pretenaioJiB  of  their  prophet-  Dr,  White 
baa  given  copioua  extract*  from  it  in  hi»  £0 
lurtM,  list;  A'ci-mcn  viii,  p.  B68,  and  Notra 
See  alfo  Sale's  A'ornn,  l>rc1ini.  Dlsfcrt.  t 
la  placed  among  the  apocryphal  books  in  the  SCIcbo- 
metrj-  prefixed  by  Cotclerlua  to  his  edition  of  the 
Apostolical  ConstitDtiana  (Laidner's  Credibil.ly,  part 
II,  cb.  cidvil).  It  was  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasiiu  ' 
(TillBmant,l/flnou«s,at(:.,i,p.l065).— Kitto,s.v.  S« 

GdBPELS,  SPCDIOUS. 

Bftioabltes,  a  congregation  of  leEnlar  cletka  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  founded  In  168!  bj  three 
piiesta— Zaccharia  of  Cremona,  Fcntii  and  Morljia  of 
Uilan.  From  their  first  church,  St.  Paul's  in  Milan, 
tbey  were  orlEinsUj  called  the  RajinUr  Clerks  of  St. 
PbdI  (Panliaea),  which  name  they  exchanged  for  Bar- 
nabitee  when,  in  1645,  tbey  were  pmcoted  with  the 
church  of  St.  Barnabai  in  KlUan.  A  new  mis  tor  the 
coneregation  was  drawn  up  by  the  General  Chapter 
in  1G79,  approved  by  Charles  BorTomeo,  Che  protector 
«f  the  order,  and  ratified  by  the  pope.  In  additioD  to 
Ibe  three  monaatic  vows,  Ihey  take  a  fonrtb,  never  to 
exert  themselves  for  an  offico  within  the  con^'regation 
or  without,  and  never  to  accept  ■  dignity  oat  of  the 
congivgathin  except  by  a  special  pemilsrion  of  the 
pope.  Their  honaea  are  called  collegss.  The  mpe- 
rior  la  choaen  every  (bird 
year  bya  General  Chapttr. 
The  lay  brothers  have  to 
paaa  through  a  novitiate  of 
five  yean.  Tbe  extension 
haa  been  limited  to  Italy, 
Auilrta,  France,  and  Spain. 
In  tbe  two  Iatl«r  countries 
they  were  destroyed  by  the 
BovolutiDn,  but  they  re-cn- 
taied  France,  Ibll  of  hope, 
In  IMT.  The  moat  cele- 
brated member  of  the  order 

dinal  Lambmachini.     The 
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n  France,     See  Helyot, 


been  entered  by  several  Rns- 

■lans  of  the  highest  (ami- 

lie^  who  had  left  tbe  Greek 

Cbnrcb  for  that  of  Rome, 

e.  g.  by  Count  Schawaloff. 

They  bad,  in  1860,23  houaes      Ortm  d 

In  Italy,  8  in  Austria, ,    ■     ■    - 

Ordra  Rdigieia,  i,  S7!. 

BaiTtaid,  JoHX,  a  Congrsgational  minister,  waa 
bom  in  Boston  Nov.  6, 1G8I,  and  edacaled  at  Harvard, 
where  be  gradoaled  in  1700.  In  1707  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  in  the  army,  and  went  with  Captain  Went- 
worth  to  England  in  1709.  In  1716  he  was  ordained 
collegiate  pastor  at  Marblebead,  and  continued  to  la- 
bor there  until  his  death,  Jan.  U,  1770.  He  publish- 
ed Stmoiu  <m  lie  Confirmation  nfthe  Chntlim  Rtligion 
avon  of  the  Pnlmt  (1753) ;  and  a  number 
sermons.— Spragtie,  Atinalt,  i,  262. 

Bunea.    See  Kadesh-bar^ika. 

Barnes,  Daniel  Heniy,  a  DapUst  minister,  waa 
bora  In  ColnmbU  Co.,  N,  Y„  April  !S,  J785,  was  grad- 
uated with  honor  at  Union  College  in  1809,  and  in  181] 
became  principal  of  the  Poughlwepalo  Academy,  where 
be  Joined  tbe  Baptist  Chnrch,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach.  Ur.  Barnes  was  very  sncceaifnl  as  a  teacher 
Id  PonghlMepeie,  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  New  York  dtr- 


(1727); 
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Amtmg  his  pDpila  were  Pretidgnt  Wayland,  BiAop 
Potter  of  Pennaylvania,  and  Drs.  E.  Haaon,  Vf.  B. 

Williams,  and  John  Uacanlay.  He  waa  elected  pr«a- 
Ident  of  several  colleges,  but  declined.  Mr.  Bamea 
was  ■  contributor  to  several  perlodicala.  He  wna 
thrown  from  a  cOM:h  and  killed,  Oct.  !7,  1818. — 
Spragne.  Amali,  vi,  6Sli  Fanrii  Aim.  Brpori  X.  T. 
Bigk  Sckool. 

Barnes,  John,  an  Engliahman,  who  entered  ti» 
Benedictine  order  at  Donai  partly  from  fear  of  the  In- 
quisidon.  In  1636  he  publiahed  at  Parii  a  D'uttrlatio 
contra  Ef/imocaliotta,  which  received  the  approbatkn 
of  the  faculty  at  Paris.  In  1630  his  CuUolico-RotKIiuu 
Pacificiu  appeared  at  Oxford.  His  works  gave  groat 
olTence  to  tlie  ultramontane  party,  and,  at  the  request 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII,  Barnes  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
LouU  Xiri  in  lGt7.  He  waa  at  once  confined  in  tbe 
Inqnisltion,  and,  after  thirty  years  of  imprisonment, 
died  there.  In  bis  CaHotieo-RoTiiatuu  Padfiau  his  dn- 
algn  was  to  Induce  the  pope  to  receive  Anglicans  to  bis 
eommUDiDn,wIt)ioul requiring  them  to  ack no  wledgedfc 
pendence  on  tbe  Holy  Sise,  until  such  time  as  a  free  and 
(ecumenical  council  could  bo  convoked  to  settle  aU  dif- 
ferencos.— Si<^.  Unie.  iii,  394 1  Landon,  Eed.  Diet  a.  r. 

Barnes,  Robert,  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII,  and 
one  of  the  English  Reformers,  who  began  his  career 
by  preacbini{  against  the  pride  and  dlaplay  of  Wol- 
sey.  In  1535  he  waa  sent  to  Wittenberg  "by  Henry 
VIII  to  confer  with  the  theologians  there  about  tba 
king's  divorce,  and  he  imbibed  Lutheran  views,«hicli, 
on  his  return  to  England,  be  began  to  preach.  Sonoe 
time  after,  finding  himself  in  danger,  he  escaped  into 
Germany,  and  theni  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Lu- 
ther, Halancthon,  and  other  Protestant  leaden-  In 
1534,  as  tlie  refnrmera  wen  in  bvor  with  Heniy  VIII. 
he  returned  to  England ;  but,  preaching  Imprudently 
against  Gardiner  and  against  the  royal  supremacy,  lie 
Incurred  tbe  king's  displeaanre,  and  was  compelled  to 
recant.  Subsequently  be  retracted  bis  recantation,  and 
was  sailed  and  condemned  unheard  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  IMO.  On  tbe  30th  of  July  in  that  yeu  he 
was  burnt,  with  William  Jerome  and  Thomas  Gerard. 
They  all  ruflered  with  tbe  patience  and  tbrtitade  of 
the  old  maitvrs.  His  published  writings  an  A  TVeo- 
Sk  omlaiKi^y  a  Pnfmum  0/ Faith  (first  publish^  In 
Latin,  15SI):  —  Vita  Romm.  Fontifianan  guot  papaa 
DOCOMU  (Wittenb.  1536,  with  preface  by  Lather ;  also 
Bale,  1G6H,  Hvo).  See  Buraet,  HiiloTy  of  At  Rr/oma- 
liwi,  i,  474,  477 ;  Fox,  itooi  of  .Varlft:  Collier,  £bJ: 
Hit.  o/En^amd,  V,  78 ;  Hook,  Ecd.  Biog.  i,  &». 

Barnee,  WilUun,  a  minister  of  tbe  Methodist 
Episcopal  Chnrch,  was  bom  near  Cookslown,  Tyrone 
county,  Ireland,  abont  EasUr,  1705.  At  an  early  age 
he  came  with  some  relatives  to  America,  and  niaided 
for  some  time  at  Baltimore,  where,  at  nineteen,  he  waa 
converted,  and  was  admitted  into  the  cbnrcb.  Soon 
attar,  bis  talents  attracted  tbe  attention  of  the  Rev.  S 
G.  Rosiet,  and  he  was  called  out  to  labor  on  a  circniL 
He  wss  admitted  Into  the  Baltimore  Conference  in 
1817,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  preached,  alnwat  with- 
out Intermission  and  with  extraordinary  success,  as 
an  itinerant  minister,  In  Tlrsbiia,  Mar^-land,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware.  Nearly  fiirty  yeara  of 
this  time  he  spent  within  the  bounds  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Conference,  the  rest  in  tbe  Baltfanore  and  Pitta- 
burg  ConterencSB.  His  mind  was  active  and  Imagi- 
native to  a  rare  degree,  and  bis  preaching  was  verj 
original  and  striking ;  few  men  of  his  time  were  mora 
popular  or  DsefuL  A  poetical  vein  was  manitaat  in 
his  style,  and  be  left  a  number  of  piecea  of  verso  in 
manuscript.  He  died  suddenly  November  94, 1865. 
Among  bia  manuacript  remains  an  a  number  of  ser- 
mons and  contra vendal  wiidnga,  which  are  now  (1866) 
prepuing  for  tbe  press.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Caatle,  in  a 
t  Ibe  foneial  of  Mr.  Bamea,  thus  spoke  of 
the  world  be  waa  not  of  the  world.     He 
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WM  a  chcwen  v«8Bel,  called  of  God  and  sanctified,  and 
sent  to  bear  his  Master's  message  to  his  fellow-men. 
For  this  he  bowed  his  neck  to  the  yuke.     For  this  h^ 
consecrated  his  towering  intellect,  the  gushing  feel- 
ings of  a  generous  heart,  and  the  energies  of  his  whole  j 
life.     Eqoal  ability,  fidelity,  and  perseverance,  de- : 
voted  to  any  earth-bom  calling,  would  have  led  to  i 
fame  and  fortune.     But,  like  the  Italian  painter,  he 
worked  for  eternity,  and  in  eternity  he  receives  his 
rich  reward.'* — Okridiam  Adv.  and  J<mm,  No.  2050. 

fiaro  or  Baron,  Piebbk,  was  bom  at  Etampes  in 
France,  and  was  educated  at  Bonrges.  Having  em- 
braced Protestantism,  he  came  over  into  England  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  avoid  persecution.  Hero  ho 
entered  himself  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1575  was  made  Lady  Margaret  professor  of  divinity 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Burghley.  Dr.  Whit- 
aker,  then  professor  of  divinity,  and  several  of  the 
heads  of  houses,  were  stronff  Calvinists.  Bare,  in  his 
lectures,  opposed  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and 
about  1581  he  was  charged  with  heresy.  From  that 
time  on  he  suffered  many  vexations  and  annoyances, 
but  he  held  his  ground  until  1595,  when  bis  opponents, 
desiring  to  support  their  Calvinistic  views  by  author- 
ity, drew  up  the  nine  celebrated  articles  known  as  the 
Lambeth  Articles  (q.  v.),  which  were  confirmed  by 
Archbishop  Whitgift  and  otherp.  These  articles  Baro 
opposed  in  a  sermon,  wliereupon  he  was  ordered  by  the 
vice-chancellor  to  give  in  a  copy  of  bis  sermon,  and  to 
abstain  thenceforward  from  all  controversy  on  articles 
of  faith.  His  position  was  made  so  disagreeable  that 
in  1596  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  removed  to 
London,  where  he  died  about  IGOO.  He  wrote,  among 
other  things — 1.  In  Jonam  Propkeiam  PntheHoneB  89, 
etc.  (London,  1579) : — 2,  De  Fide^  ejfuque  Ortu  ft  Ka- 
/kra,  etc.  (Ibid.  1580) : — 8.  Summa  trmm  Stntentiantm 
de  Pradetimaiione  (1618):— 4.  Sermons,  etc.  (4to):— 5. 
J>e  ProBgUmtia  et  DigmUate  Ditfina  legis  (Lond.  8vo,  n. 
d.).— Haag,  La  FYcmee  Protettante^  i,  262 ;  Hook,  Ecd. 
Bwff,  i,  540;  Strype,  IJfe  of  Whifg'/lf  Hardwick, 
Huiory  of  the  ArUcUs,  ch.  vii. 

Baro'difl  (Bapw^f'c,  Vulg.  Rahotit\  a  name  insert- 
ed in  the  list  of  those  **  servants  of  Solomon**  whose 
**sons"  returned  with  Zembbabel  (1  Esdr.  v,  84);  but 
there  is  no  corresponding  name  in  the  genuine  list  of 
Ezra  Cii,  57)  or  Nehcmiah  (vii,  59). 

Baronins  or  Baronio,  Cssar,  the  eminent  Ro- 
man ecclesiastical  annalist,  was  bora  at  Sora,  in  Na- 
ples, OcL  30  or  81, 1538.  He  pursued  his  first  studies 
at  Veroli,  and  theology  and  jurispradence  at  Naples. 
In  1557  he  went  with  his  father,  Camillo  Baronio,  to 
Kome,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of 
Philip  Neri,  who  had,  at  that  period.  Just  founded  the 
Congregation  of  the  Orator}',  whose  chief  pursuit  was 
to  be  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  The  rules 
of  the  order,  requiring  a  portion  of  each  day  to  be  given 
to  the  study  and  discussion  of  points  in  church  history, 
antiquities,  and  biography,  gave  the  bent  to  Baronius's 
pursuits  for  life.  Clement  VIII  made  him  his  confess- 
or, and  created  him  cardinal,  by  the  title  of  SS.  Mar- 
tyrum  Ncrei  and  Achillei,  5th  June,  1596.  Soon  af- 
ter he  was  made  librarian  of  the  Vatican  Library  and 
member  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites.  On  the  death 
'of  Clement,  and  a^in  upon  the  death  of  Leo  XI, 
he  was  within  a  little  of  being  elected  pope ;  but  his 
own  strong  opposition,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Span- 
iards, who  could  not  forgive  his  De  Afonctrchia  SicUutf 
in  which  he  opposed  the  claim  of  Spain  to  Sicily,  pre- 
vented it.  He  died  June  80th,  1607.  His  Annates 
EcclesiasAd  was  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  in- 
junction of  his  superior,  Philip  Neri,  to  defend  Rome 
against  the  Magdthurg  Centuries  (q.  v.)  For  thirty 
years  he  labored  at  this  immense  work,  and  in  1586,  in 
order,  as  it  were,  to  try  his  strength,  he  put  forth  the 
Notes  on  the  Roman  Martyrolog}'.  This  was  shortiy 
after  (in  1588)  followed  by  tlie  first  volume  of  the  An- 
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nals ;  and  the  rest  of  the  work,  continued  down  to  tha 
year  1198,  appeared  at  different  intervals.  This  work 
is  distributed  under  the  several  yearn,  so  that  under 
the  head  of  each  year  are  given  the  events  of  that 
year,  in  every  thing  in  any  way  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  church.  Baroniua  himself  informs  us  that  this 
work  was  deemed  necessary  to  oppose  the  Magdeburg 
Centuriators ;  and  he  also  savs  that  he  was  vnwill- 
ing  that  the  task  should  be  given  to  him ;  and  that  he 
desired  that  Onufrius  Panvinius  should  have  been 
charged  with  it.  Though  very  elaborate  and  learned, 
it  is  throughout  a  partisan  work,  and  must  Vte  studied 
as  such.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Rome  under 
the  title  Annales  EeeUsiusUd  a  Chr,  nato  ad  amum  1198 
(Rome,  1588-1607, 12  vols.  fol.).  It  was  followed  by 
editions  at  Antwerp,  15^9  sq.,  and  Paris,  1609.  The 
edition  of  Mentz  (1601-1605, 12  vols,  fol.)  was  revised 
by  Baronius  himself,  and  designated  as  a  standard  for 
future  editions.  Many  Protestant  authors,  as  Casau- 
bon,  Basnage,  Korthold,  and  others,  wrote  against  him. 
He  was  defended  by  the  Franciscan  Pagi  in  his  work 
CriUca  hlstorico-ehronoiogica  m  vmversos  annales  C.  BfP- 
rami  (Antw.  1705, 4  vols. ;  rev.  edit.  1724),  who,  howev- 
er, himself  corrected  many  chronological  errors  of  Ba- 
ronius. Tlie  most  complete  edition  of  the  Annaies  is 
by  Mansi  (Lucca,  1788-1759,  88  vols.),  which  contains 
tlie  CrUiea  of  Pagi  printed  under  the  corresponding 
passages  of  Baronius,  the  Continuation  of  Raynaldus, 
the  learned  Apparatus  of  the  editor,  and  very  valuable 
indexes  in  8  vols.  Abraham  Bzovius,  a  Polish  Domin- 
ican, published  a  Continuation  4>f  Baronius  down  to  the 
year  1571  (Rome,  1616  sq.  8  vols.) ;  another  was  pub- 
lished by  Henry  Spondanus,  at  Paris,  in  1640,  2  vola. 
fol.,  and  Lyons,  1678;  but  the  best  Continuation  (from 
the  year  1198  to  1566)  is  perhaps  that  by  Odericus 
Raynaldus,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  (Rome, 
1646-1668,  9  vols.).  The  work  of  Raynaldus  was  far* 
ther  continued  by  Laderchi  (Rome,  1728-1787,  3  vols.). 
The  last  addition  to  the  work  is  that  of  Theiner  (Rom. 
1856,  8  vols,  fol.),  bringing  the  history  down,  in  a  par- 
tisan style,  to  1586.  The  EpistoLr  of  Baronius,  his  Vita 
St,  Gregorii  Kaz.,  together  with  a  brief  biography  of 
Baronius,  were  published  by  Albericus  (Rome,  1670). 
There  are  lives  of  Baronius  in  Latin  hy  the  Ontorian 
Barnabeus  (translated  into  German  by  Fritz,  Wien, 
1718,  an  abridgment  of  which  translation  was  pub- 
lished, Augsb.  1845),  and  in  French  by  La  Croze.  Sea 
Dupin,  Ecdes.  Writers^  cent,  xvii ;  Schaff,  ApostoUc 
Churchy  p.  56;  Christian  Pemtmbrancerj  xxiv,  282; 
Landon,  Eccl,  Did,  ii,  42. 

Baire,  Joseph,  a  French  priest  and  writer,  bora 
1698,  entered  early  into  the  congregation  of  St.  G^ne- 
vi^ve,  at  Paris,  and  became  eminent  for  his  historical 
and  ecclesiastical  knowledge.  He  was  made  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  Paris,  where  he  died,  1764, 
His  principal  works  are  Vindicu^  IJbrorum  deuL-canon, 
Vet,  Test,  (1730,  12mo):— //iVoire  d'AUemagne  (1784^ 
11  vols.)  i—Examen  des  defavts  thevlogi^ues  (Amst.  1744, 
2  vols.  12mo). 

fiaire,  Louis  Franoois  Joseph  de  la,  an  in- 
dustrious French  scholar,  was  born  at  Tournay,  March 
9, 1688.  At  Paris  he  met  with  Banduri,  who  had  ar- 
rived thither  from  Florence,  and  whom  he  assisted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Imperium  Orientale  (2  vols,  fol.), 
and  his  work  on  Medals  {Reeueil  de  MedcaUes  des  Em" 
pereurs).  Afterward  De  la  Barre  pnhlished  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  SpicUegium  of  Luc  d'Achery  (3  vols.  fol. 
1728),  with  corrections  and  notes.  He  also  had  a  large 
share  in  the  edition  of  Mor6ri*s  Dictiotmaire  Bistoriqwe, 
published  in  1725.  He  died  in  1788.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ^*  Academy  of  Inscriptions.*' 

Barrel  (^3,  had  [ca^oc,  cadus"],  &  pitcher  orpoiT), 
a  vessel  used  for  the  keeping  of  flour  (1  Kings  xvii,  12, 
14, 16 ;  xviii,  83).  The  same  word  is  in  other  plscaa 
rendered  "  pitcher,*'  as  the  same  vessel  appears  to  I 
been  also  used  for  canning  water  (Gen.  xxiv. 
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Jadg.  vil,  16 ;  Eecl.  xii,  6).  It  was  borne  on  the 
sho^den,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  East  in  the  present 
dav.     See  Pitcheb. 

Barren  (when  spoken  of  persons,  properly  ^^^, 
akar\  vrttpoi).  Barrenness  is,  in  the  East,  the  hard- 
est lot  that  can  befall  a  woman,  and  was  considered 
among  the  Israelites  as  the  heaviest  punishment  with 
which  the  Lord  could  visit  a  fcmalo  (Gen.  xyi,  2; 
XXX,  1-23 ;  1  Sam.  i,  6,  29 ;  Isa.  xlvii,  9 ;  xlix,  21 ; 
Lnke  i,  25 ;  Niebnhr,  p.  76 ;  Yolney,  ii,  359 ;  Lane's 
Egyptians,  !,  74).  In  the  Talmud  {Yeramoth,  vi,  6)  a 
man  was  bound,  after  ten  years  of  childless  conjugal 
life,  to  marry  another  woman  (with  or  without  repu- 
diation of  the  first),  and  even  a  third  one  if  the  second 
proved  also  barren.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  Moses 
himself  contributed  to  strengthen  the  opinion  of  dis- 
grace by  the  promises  of  the  Lord  of  exemption  from 
barrenness  as  a  blessing  (Exod.  xxiii,  26 ;  Deut.  vii, 
14).  Instances  of  childless  wives  are  found  in  Gen. 
xi,  80;  XXV,  21;  xxix,  31;  Judg.  xili,  2,  3;  Luke  i, 
7,  86.  Some  cases  of  unlawful  marriages,  and  more 
especially  with  a  brother's  wife,  were  visited  with  the 
punishment  of  barrenness  (Lev.  xx,  20,  21);  Mi- 
chaelis,  however  (Jdo$aiicheM  RacH,  v,  290),  takes  the 

word  ^y^')^  (dettitute,  "childless")  here  in  a  figurative 
sense,  implying  that  the  children  born  in  such  an  il- 
licit marriage  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  real  father, 
but  to  the  former  brother,  thus  depriving  the  second 
husband  of  the  share  of  patrimonial  inheritance  which 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  to  his  lot  if  the  first  broth- 
er had  died  childless.  The  reproach  attached  to  steril- 
ity, especially  by  the  Hebrews,  may  perhaps  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  constant  expectation  of  the  Messiah, 
and  the  hope  that  every  woman  cherished  that  she 
might  be  the  mother  of  the  promised  Seed.  This  con- 
stant hope  seems  to  account  for  many  circumstances  in 
the  Old  Testament  history  which  might  otherwise  ap- 
pear extraordinary  or  exceptionable  (Gen.  iii,  15 ;  xxi, 
6,7;  XXV,  21-28;  xxvii,  13;  xxviii,14;  xxxviil,  11- 
18 ;  Deut.  XXV,  9).  This  general  notion  of  the  dis- 
grace of  barrenness  in  a  woman  may  early  have  given 
rise,  in  the  patriarchal  age,  to  the  custom  among  bar- 
ren wives  of  introdacing  to  their  husbands  their  maid- 
servants, and  of  regarding  the  children  bom  in  that 
concubinage  as  their  own,  by  which  they  thought  to 
cover  their  own  disgrace  of  barrenness  (Gen.  xvi,  2 ; 
XXX,  8).  — Kitto,  s.  V.     See  Child. 

Banl,  GiRALDus  db.  See  Giraldus  Cambren- 
sis. 

fiarrlagton  (Johx  Siiute),  Yiscocxt,  was  bom 
1678,  educated  at  Utrecht,  created  Viscount  Barrington 
1720,  and  died  1734.  He  was  a  friend  and  disciple  of 
Locke,  and  greatly  devoted  to  theological  pursuits.  In 
the  3'ear  1725  he  published,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  his 
Afiscellanea  Sacra,  or  a  New  Method  of  considering  so 
much  of  the  History  of  the  Apostles  as  is  contained  in 
Scripture,  with  four  Critical  Essays :  1.  On  the  Wit- 
ness of  the  Holy  Sphrit ;  2.  On  the  distinction  between 
tiie  Apostles,  Elders,  and  Brethren ;  8.  On  the  Time 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  became  Apostles  ;  4.  On  the 
Apostolical  Decrees.  In  this  work  the  author  traces 
the  methods  taken  by  the  apostles  and  first  preachers 
of  the  Gospel  for  propagating  Christianity,  and  ex- 
plains, with  great  distinctness,  the  several  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  discharge  that 
office.  A  new  edition  of  his  Theological  Work*  was 
published  in  London  in  1828  (8  vols.  8vo).  — Jones, 
Chritt. Biographg,  p.  27 ;  Allibone,  Did.  ofAvOwn,  s.  v. 

Barrow,  Isaao,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  English  divines,  and  a  distinguished  mathematician. 
He  was  bom  In  London,  October,  1630,  and  was  educa- 
ted at  the  Charter  House,  and  at  Felsted  in  Essex.  Af- 
terward he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  became  a  pension- 
er of  Trinity  College  in  1645.  In  1649  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  his  college ;  but  the  religions  and  political 


tronUes  of  the  time  greatly  checked  his  progixisa,  and 
induced  him  to  leave  England  to  travel  abroad.  He 
visited  France  and  Italy,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Smyrna,  in  the  course  of  which  voyage  he  signalised 
himself  by  his  conmge  in  a  combat  with  an  Algerinc 
pirate.  At  Constantinople  he  remaiaed  some  time, 
and  returned  to  England,  through  Germany  and  Hol- 
land, in  1659.  He  was  oidained  by  Bishop  Brownrigg, 
and  in  1660,  alter  the  restoration,  obtained  the  Greek 
chair  at  Cambridge.  In  1662  he  was  made  Gresham 
Professor  of  Geometry,  and  in  1663  Lucasian  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  in  which  capacity  he  had  Newton  as 
a  pupil.  In  1670  he  was  made  D.D.,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 1672,  was  nominated  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity 
College.  In  his  later  years  he  gave  up  mathematics 
for  divinity,  feeling  himself  bound  to  this  coarse  by 
his  ordination  vows.  He  died  in  London  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1677,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  moral  character  was  of  the  highest  type,  resting 
upon  true  religion.  Tillotson  says  that  he  ^*  came  as 
near  as  is  possible  for  human  frailty  to  do  to  ihe/^rr- 
fed  man  of  St.  James." 

Barrow's  intellect  was  of  the  highest  order.     As  a 
mathematician  he  was  "  second  imly  to  Newton,"  ac- 
cording to  English  writem,  though  this  is  rather  too 
high  praise.     Of  his  numerous  mathematical  writings 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak ;  his  fame  as  a  theologian 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  TVvcUtise  on  tkt  Pope* 9  Supreauuj, 
his  Expo^kn  of  the  Crted,  and  on  his  Sermont,    Of 
the  Supremaeg,  Tillotson  remarks  that  '*  no  argnment 
of  moment,  nay,  hardly  any  consideration  properly  be- 
longing to  the  subject,  has  escaped  Barrow*s  compre- 
hensive mind.    He  has  said  enough  to  silence  the  con- 
troversy forever,  and  to  deter  all  wise  men,  of  both 
sides,  from  meddling  any  farther  with  it**'     See  Til- 
lotson, preface  to  (he  Theological  Worke  of  Dr.  Barrom 
(Lend.  1688^  8  vols.  fol.).    In  theology  Barrow  was  sn 
Arminian,  and  his  writings  are,  in  many  respects,  sn 
illustration  of  the  Arminian  system,  though  not  con- 
troversially so.  *^Hi8  sermons/*  aa  Le  Clerc  observes, 
^*  are  rather  treatises  and  dissertations  than  harangues, 
and  he  wrote  and  rewrote  them  three  or  four  times. 
They  are  always  cited  as  exact  and  comprehensive 
arguments,  the  produce  of  a  grasp  which  could  collect 
and  of  a  patience  which  could  combine  all  that  was  to 
be  said  upon  the  subject  in  question.    But,  in  addition 
to  this,  Barrow  was  an  original  thinker.     From  his 
desire  to  set  the  whole  subject  before  his  hearers,  he  is 
often  prolix,  and  his  style  is  fhiquently  redundant 
But  the  sermons  of  Barrow  are  store-houses  of  thought, 
and  they  are  often  resorted  to  as  store-houses  by  popu- 
lar preachers  and  writers.    Nor  are  they  wanting  in 
passages  which,  as  examples  of  a  somewhat  redund- 
ant, but  grave,  powerful,  and  exhaustive  eloquence,  ii 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of 
English  pulpit  literature."   The  best  edition  of  his  the- 
ological writings  is  that  published  at  Cambridge  (1859* 
8  vols.  8vo) ;  a  cheaper  and  yet  good  one,  with  a  me- 
moir by  Hamilton,  London,  1828  (3  vols.  8vo),  reprint- 
ed N.  Y.  1846  (8  vols.  8vo),     They  include  sevcntr- 
cight  sermons  on  various  topics ;  an  Exposiiiom  of  (hi 
Apples'  Creedf  in  84  discourses;  exp<witions  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  iMcalogue,  the  Sacraments;  the  7Vw»" 
tiseonthe  Pope's  Supremacy ;  with  his  Opmeuia  Theekh 
ffica,  including  a  number  of  Latin  dissertations,  etc. 
See  Methodist  Quarterly  RevietD,  1846,  p.  165  sq. ;  ^'Oi- 
bone.  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  180  sq. ;  Hook,  Ecdes. 
Biography^  i,  555. 

Barrow,  T77illiam,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Yorkshire 
about  1754,  and  was  educated  at  Queen*s  College,  Ox- 
ford. In  1814  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Southwell, 
and  shortly  afterward  vicar  of  Farnsfield.  In  1829  b« 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Kottingham,  which  oflSce  be 
held  till  his  death  in  1886.  He  published  £t>A/  Ser- 
mons on  the  Bampton  Lecture  (Lend.  1799,  8vo) :—''''" 
miliar  Sermons  on  Doctrines  and  Duties  (Lond.  8  vols. 
8vo).— Darling,  CycL  BUMogr.  i,  185. 
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Bar'Babas  (Bapffapat^  aChald.  pfttronymic),  the 
tamame  of  two  men. 

1.  Of  Joseph  (q.  v,\  mentioned  in  Acts  i,  28. 

2.  Of  Judas  (q.  v.),  mentioned  in  Acts  xv,  22. 

Barsnma  or  BaxBtimas,  bishop  of  Nisibis,  a  zeal- 
ous Nestorian  of  the  fifth  centnr}'.  Having  been  eject- 
ed fh)m  the  school  of  Edessa,  he  was  made  bishop  of 
NLsibis  A.D.  435,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  for 
nearly  half  a  century  to  the  establishment  of  Nestori- 
anism  in  Persia.  He  founded  the  school  of  Nisibis,  a 
prolific  source  of  Nestorlanism.  He  advocated  the 
right  of  priests  to  marr\',  and  himself  married  a  nun. 
See  Assemani,  BM,  Orient,  III,  ii,  77;  Moaheim,  Ch, 
ffiti.  \j  86a.    See  NssroBiAys. 

Banumas,  a  Syrian  archimandrite,  head  of  the 
Eutychian  party  at  the  robber-council  of  Ephesus,  A.D. 
449.  Among  the  Jacobites  (q.  v.)  he  is  held  ns  a  saint 
and  miracle- worker.    See  Ephesus,  Robber* council 

OF. 

Bar'taoua  (Bcipracoc ;  Vulg.  Btzir),  the  father  of 
Apamc,  the  concubine  of  King  Darius  (1  Esdr.  iv,  29, 
where  he  is  called  **the  admirable"  [u  Bavfiatrroi:], 
probably  an  official  title  belonging  to  his  rank).  The 
Syriac  version  has  Artat,  a  name  which  recalls  that 
of  ArtacKtras  (Apraxati}!*),  who  is  named  by  Herodo- 
tus (vii,  22, 117)  as  being  in  a  high  position  in  the  Per- 
sian army  under  Xerxes,  and  a  special  favorite  of  that 
king  (Simonis,  Onom, ;  Smith's  DicL  of  Class,  Biog,  i, 
869).     See  Apame. 

Bartas,  Do.    See  Du  Bartab. 

Bartb,  Christiax  6ottix>b,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
German  divine  and  philanthropist,  was  bom  at  Stutt- 
gart, July  81, 1799,  obtained  his  academical  edbcation 
at  the  Gymnasium  there,  and  from  1817  to  1821  studied 
theology  at  TCibingen.  He  early  manifested  strong 
religious  feelings,  and  during  all  his  life  kept  him- 
self Aree  from  the  prevailing  rationalism.  In  1^24  he 
became  pastor  at  Mottlingcn,  Wartcmlierg,  and  in 
1888  retired  to  Calw,  in  order  to  dcvoto  himself  to  the 
misai<mary  cause,  and  to  the  production  of  bo(<Iu  of 
practical  religion,  to  which  objects  he  had  already 
given  much  of  his  attention.  He  had,  with  the  flour- 
ishing missionary  institute  at  Basle,  formed  the  first 
(Calwer)  missionary  society  in  WOrtemlierg,  published 
a  periodical,  **  The  Calwer  Mission  Sheet,"  and  was  the 
means  of  exciting  a  wide-spread  interest  in  the  cause 
of  missions. 

From  this  period  his  life  became  still  more  active* 
The  interests  of  the  mission  led  him  to  travel  far  and 
near,  sometimes  to  England,  to  France,  and  to  the  in- 
terior of  Switzerland ;  and  he  was  brought  into  friend- 
ly relationship  with  the  courts  of  WOrtcmberg,  Badrn, 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Russia,  England,  Pnissia,  etc.  His 
house  became  a  sojourn  for  persons  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  He  founded  a  conference  of  evangelical 
pastow s  and  a  training-school  for  poor  children.  Among 
his  n  ultitudinoos  publications  of  practical  reading, 
both  ior  adults  and  children,  are  Kimderbldtter  (Calw, 
1886);  Ckrist.Kinderschnfim{StnttfiAvoU.);  Christ, 
GetUckte  (Stutt.  1836);  Kirchentftsckickte  fur  SckuUn 
wtd  Famiiicn  (Calw,  1885);  BiMische  GesckieMie  fur 
Schvien  und  Fnmilien,  The  sale  of  these  books  has 
been  unparalleled.  Of  the  Bible  Histor}*  and  Bible 
Stories  more  than  a  million  copies  have  been  pub- 
lished in  ten  or  twelve  languages  of  the  Christian  and 
heathen  world.  He  was  also  a  ready  versifier,  and 
wrote  many  hymns  and  short  poems  for  children ;  and 
several  of  his  hymns,  especially  those  on  Missions,  have 
found  their  way  into  the  later  German  collections  of 
hymns.  In  lHi38,  the  University  of  Tobingen  confer- 
red upon  him  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  His 
health  was  feeble  during  his  later  years,  but  he  contin- 
ued to  work  up  to  the  last  day,  and  was  only  induced 
to  lie  down  about  half  an  hour  before  his  death,  Nov. 
12,  1862.  —  Pierer,  Umversal'Lexiam,  s«  t.  ;  Hersog, 
JHeal'JEiuyklop.  Sopp.  i,  p.  16& 


Barthel,  Johahit  Caspar,  a  German  canonist, 
bom  in  1697  at  Kitxingen.  He  studied  at  Wfirzburg 
with  the  Jesuits,  and  subsequently  at  Rome  under  Car- 
dinal Lambertini,  afterward  Benedict  XIV.  In  1727 
he  was  made  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  University 
of  WOnburg,  of  which  he  afterward  became  vice-chan- 
cellor. To  intense  hatred  of  Protestantism  Barthel 
united  a  steadfast  resistance  to  all  papal  claims  unau- 
thorized by  law.  He  died  in  1771,  having  greatly  im- 
proved the  teaching  of  the  canon  law,  which  before 
his  thne  consisted  simply  in  repeating  the  decretals 
and  comments  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Barthel  followed 
zealously  in  the  path  of  De  Marca,  Thomassin,  Fleury, 
and  other  great  theologians  of  France,  and  reduced  the 
canon  law  to  a  form  suited  to  the  wants  and  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Germany.  The  following  are  his 
chief  works;  1.  Historia  Paeijieatiomtm  Imperii  circa 
Reltffionum  consisteHs  (WOrxburg,  1786,  4to):  — 2.  De 
Jure  Rrfcrmomdi  anUiquo  et  novo  (Ibid.  1744, 4to) : — 8. 
De  resUtuid  ctmomettrum  m  Germamd  eleetiomttm  poU' 
tid  (Ibid.  1749):— TVoclalitf  de  eo  quod  circa  Uberla- 
tern  exerdtii  rtligioms  ex  lege  dhina  ei  ex  lege  imperii 
patum  eat  (Ibid.  1764, 4to).— Landon,  Ecd  Diet,  ii,  47. 

Barth61emy.    See  Hzlaiss,  St. 

Barthoromew  (J&af^96KoiialoQj  fbr  Chald.  *ia 
*f^^n,  i.  e.  sofi  of  Tolmai ;  the  latter  being  a  name 
that  occurs  in  Josh,  xv,  14,  Sept.  QoXafii  and  OoXfiat ; 
Auth.  Vers.  Talmai;  2  Sam.  xiii,  87,  Sept  BoA/ic  and 
OoXoftai,  In  JosejAus  we  find  QoXoftaio^,  Ant,  xx,^ 
1, 1.  The  eoXftatoc  in  Ant.  xiv,  8, 1,  is  called  HroX- 
f/iaZoc  in  War^  i«  9, 8^  not  improbably  by  an  error  of 
the  transcriber,  as  another  person  of  Uie  latter  name  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  sentence),  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  Christ  (Matt,  x,  8 ;  Mark  iii,  18 ;  Luke  vi, 
14;  Acts  i,  18),  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  individual  who  in  John's  Gospel  is  called  Nap 
THANAXL  (q.  V.).  The  reason  of  this  opinion  is  that 
Ui  the  first  Uiroe  gospels  Philip  and  Bartholomew  are 
constantly  named  together,  while  Nathanael  is  no- 
where mentioned;  on  the  contrary',  in  the  fourth  gos- 
pel the  names  of  Philip  and  Nathanael  are  similiu'ly 
combined,  but  nothing  is  said  of  Bartholomew  (see  As* 
semani,  Bibliotk.  Orient,  III,  i,  806 ;  ii,  4  sq. ;  Nahr,  De 
Nathan,  a  BarOkolam,  non  dsoerso^  Lips.  1740).  Na- 
thanael, therefore,  must  be  considered  as  his  real  name, 
while  Bartholomew  merely  expresses  his  filial  relation 
(see  Lightfoot,  Bar.  Bebr,  p.  826).  If  so,  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cana  in  Galilee  (John  xxi,  2).  Bernard  and 
Abbot  Rupert  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  the  bride- 
groom at  the  marriage  of  (^na.  (For  traditions  re- 
specting bis  parentage,  see  Cotelerius,  Pcttr,  Apost, 
872).  Ho  was  introduced  by  Philip  to  Jesus,  who,  on 
seeing  him  approach,  at  once  pronounced  that  eulogy 
on  his  character  which  has  made  his  name  almost  sy- 
nonvmous  with  sincerity,  **  Behold  an  Israelite  inde^, 
in  whom  there  is  no  guile"  (John  1,47).  A.D.26.  He 
was  one  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord  appeared 
after  his  resurrection,  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  (John  xxi, 
2) ;  he  was  alfo  a  witness  of  the  ascension,  and  return- 
ed with  the  other  apostles  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i,  4, 12, 18). 
A.D.  29.  On  his  character,  see  Niemeyer,  Charakt.  i, 
111  sq.     See  Apostle. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Bartholomew,  or  Na- 
thanael, we  have  little  more  than  vague  traditions. 
According  to  Eusebius  {Hist,  Eccles,  v,  10),  when  Pan- 
tosnus  went  on  a  mission  to  the  Indians  (toward  the 
close  of  the  second  century),  he  found  among  them  the 
(}ospcl  of  Matthew,  written  in  Hebrew,  which  had  been 
left  there  by  the  Apostle  Bartholomew.  Jerome  {De 
Vir,  JUustr.  c.  86)  gives  a  similar  account,  and  adds 
that  Pantsenns  brought  the  copy  of  Matthew's  (jospel 
hack  to  Alexandria  with  him.  See  Matthew,  Gos- 
pel OP.  But  the  title  of  "  Indians"  is  applied  by  an- 
cient writers  to  so  many  different  nadons  tiiat  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  scene  of  Bartholomew's  labors. 
Mosheim  (with  whom  Neander  agrees)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  a  part  of  Arabia  Felik,  ir'   *  *"  ' "     '"wa^ 
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to  whom  alone  a  Hebrew  gorp^l  could  be  of  any  aer- 
vice.  Socrates  (//w^.  Kecks,  i,  VJ)  rays  that  it  was  the 
India  bordering  on  Ethiopia ;  and  Sophronius  reports 
that  Bartholomew  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the 
inhabitants  of  India  Felix  ('Iv^oic  rote  coAov/iivotc 
ivdaifioaiv).  This  apostle  is  said  to  have  sokered  cm- 
cifizion  with  his  head  downward  at  Albanopolis,  in  Ar- 
menia Minor  (AsRemani,  BiU,  Orient.  Ill,  ii,  20),  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  pscudo-Chrysostom  {Opp,  vili,  622,  ed. 
Par.  nov.),  in  Lyoaonia;  according  to  Nicepboms,  at 
UrbanopoUs,  in  Cilicia  (see  Abdias,  in  Fabriciuf ,  Cod, 
Apocr,  ii,  685  sq. ;  Baroniup,  ad  Mariyrol,  Rom,  p.  500 
sq. ;  Perionii  Vkm  Apoitelor,  p.  127  sq.).     See  Bab- 

THOLOMBW'S  DaY. 

A  spurions  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  is  in  the 
catalogue  of  apocryphal  books  condemned  by  Pope  Go- 

lasius  (Fabric.  Cod,  Apoer.  N.  T.  i,  Mi  sq.) Ritto,  s. 

V.     See  GoapELS  (spubious). 

Bartholomew  or  Edessa,  a  monk,  probably  a 
Syrian,  but  of  what  date  is  totally  unknown.  Accord- 
ix^;  to  Caye,  he  display  considerable  learning  and  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  writings  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Chaldaes,  Arabians,  and  Mohammedans.  He 
wrote,  in  Greek,  Slatcktu^  or  Confutaiio  Hcfforeni^  in 
which  he  exposes  the  follies  of  the  Koran,  and  the  or- 
igin, life,  manners,  rites,  and  dogmas  of  the  fiidse 
prophet  Mohammed.  This  work,  in  Greek,  with  a 
Latin  version,  is  given  by  Le  Moyne  at  p.  802  of  his 
Collection  (Lyons,  1685).— Landon,  Eod,  Did,  ii,  49. 

Bartholomew  or  Cotton,  a  monk  of  Norwich, 
who  flourished  about  1292.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
England,  divided  into  three  parta.  Part  I  contains  an 
account  of  the  Britons ;  Part  II  treats  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  kings  down  to  the  year  1292 ;  Part  III 
gives  much  information  concerning  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  England  from  1152  to  1292,  and  may 
be  found  in  Wharton,  Angiia  SacrOf  i,  897.  See 
Clarke,  ^Sacoetsioii  of  Sac.  Lk,  ii,  764 ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Bartholomew  or  Glanville  (also  called  An- 
^icut\  an  £ngli»hman,  of  the  family  of  the  earls  of 
Suflblk,  and  a  Franciscan.  He  applied  himself  to  the 
discovery  of  the  morals  hidden  under  tlie  outward  ap- 
pearance of  natural  things,  on  which  he  composed  a 
large  work,  entitled  Optu  de  ProprietaUbut  Rerum,  in 
nineteen  books:  (1.)  Of  God;  (2.)  of  angels  and  dev- 
ils ;  (8.)  of  the  soul ;  (4.)  of  the  body,  etc.  (Argent. 
1488 ;  Nuremb.  1492 ;  Strasb.  1505 ;  Paris,  1574).  He 
flourished  about  1860,  and  a  volume  of  Sermons,  print- 
ed at  Strasburg  in  1495,  is  attributed  to  him.  See 
Cave,  Hist,  Lit,  anno  1360;  Dupm,  Feci,  Wriiers, 

Bartholomew  or  Bartolomeo  dos  Marty- 
res,  so  called  from  the  name  of  Uie  church  of  **Our 
Lady  of  Martyrs'*  at  Lisbon,  in  which  he  was  bap- 
tized, was  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  Romish  Church 
of  the  16th  century.  He  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  Blay, 
1514,  and  assumed  the  babit  of  St.  Dominic  at  Lisbon, 
11th  December,  1528.  Having  been  for  twenty  years 
professor  of  philosopfay  and  theology,  his  high  reputa- 
tion caused  him  to  be  selected  as  preceptor  of  the  son 
of  Dom  Louis,  infant  of  Portugal.  It  was  only  at  the 
positive  command  of  Louis  of  Granada,  as  his  superior, 
thst  he  accepted  the  archbishopric  of  Braga  (1558), 
and  that  with  such  reluctance  as  threw  him  upon  a 
bed  of  sickness.  He  entered  upon  his  see  on  the  4th 
of  October,  1559,  and  commenced  at  once  the  execution 
of  his  design  of  teaching  his  flock  by  his  own  example 
and  that  of  his  household.  He  selected  one  small 
room  out  of  all  the  magnificent  apartments  of  the  pal- 
ace ;  he  furnished  it  like  a  cell ;  he  went  to  bed  at 
eleven  at  night,  and  rose  at  three  in  the  morning ;  his 
bed  was  hard  and  scanty;  his  body  always  covered 
with  the  hair  cloth ;  his  table  always  poorly  supplied. 
Of  the  usual  attendants  of  great  houses,  such  as  nuntres 
d^kStel,  etc.,  he  had  none,  contenting  himself  with 
a  few  neoessar}'  domestics.  As  soon  as  he  had  thus 
set  his  own  house  in  order,  he  hastened  to  endeavor  to 


do  the  same  with  the  city  of  Braga  and  bia  diocese  in 
generul.  He  established  schools  and  hoapltals,  sad 
devoted  himself  to  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  As 
one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Council  of  Treat,  he  espe- 
cially sii^nalized  himself  there  by  hia  zeal  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  the  reform  of  the  cardinals.  On  one  oocssion 
he  delivered  those  well-known  worda  on  tliis  subject, 
*'£minentissimi  Cardinales  eminenttsaima  egent  le- 
formatione,*'  and  expressed  hia  strong  condemnation 
of  their  luxurious  and  unfitting  kind  of  life.  He  it 
was  also  ^ho  first  induced  the  council  to  begin  their 
sessions  with  the  question  of  the  reform  of  the  clrr^. 
In  1582  Pope  G rectory  XIII  allowed  him  to  resign  his 
see,  and  h®  retir^  to  a  convent  at  Tiana,  where  be 
died  in  1590.  Hu  life  was  written  by  Isaac  de  Sscy, 
and  hb  writings,  among  which  the  Stimuiau  Pattonm, 
a  guide  for  bishops,  has  had  the  largest  circulation, 
were  published  by  P.  d'Ingnimbert  at  Rome,  1734-85 
(2  vols,  fol.),  and  by  Fessler  (Einsiedeln,  1863, 8vo). 

Bartholomew's  Day,  1,  a  festival  celebrated  on 
the  24th  day  of  August  (or  25th  at  Rome)  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  on  the  lUh  of  June  in  the  Greek 
Church,  in  commemoration  of  the  apostle  Bartholo* 
mew. 

2.  The  day  has  been  rendered  infamous  in  hUtory 
in  consequence  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in 
France  in  1572.     The  principal  Protestants  were  in- 
vited to  Paris,  under  a  solemn  oath  of  safety,  to  cele- 
brate the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Navarre  with  the 
sbter  of  the  French  king.     The  qneen-dowager  of 
Navarre,  a  zealous  Protestant,  died  before  the  mar- 
riage waa  celebrated,  not  without  suspicion  of  poiton. 
The  massacre  commenced  about  twilight  in  the  morn- 
ing on  the  tolling  of  a  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Ger- 
main.    Admiral  Coligni  was  basely  murdered  in  bis 
own  house,  and  then  thrown  out  of  a  window,  to  gnt^ 
fy  the  malice  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.     Hia  head  wss 
afterward  cut  off  and  sent  to  the  king  (Charles  IX) 
and  the  queen-mother,  the  bloody  Catherine  de  Vtdh 
cis ;  his  body,  after  a  thousand  indignities  oflersd  to 
it,  was  hung  up  by  the  feet  on  a  gibbet.     The  murder- 
ers then  rava(;ed  the  whole  city  of  Paris,  and  pat  to 
death  more  tlian  ten  thousand  of  all  ranks.     De  Tboo 
says,  **  The  very  streets  and  paf  sages  resounded  with 
the  groans  of  the  dying  and  of  those  who  were  aboot 
to  be  murdered.    Tlie  bodies  of  the  slshi  were  throvn 
out  of  the  windows,  and  with  them  the  courts  and 
chambers  of  the  houses  were  filled.     The  dead  bodies 
of  others  were  drageed  through  the  streets;  and  the 
blood  flowed  down  the  channels  in  such  torrents  thst 
it  seemed  to  empty  itself  into  the  neighboring  river. 
In  short,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children  were  involved  in  one  common  destmo- 
tion,  and  all  the  gates  and  entrances  to  the  king's  pal- 
ace were  besmeared  with  blood."    From  Ptfis  tl^ 
massacre  spread  through  the  kingdom.     The  totsl 
number  that  fell  during  tliis  massacre  has  been  esti- 
mated by  De  Thou  at  80,000,  by  Sully  at  60,000,  and 
by  Pereflxe,  a  popish  historian,  at  100,000.    The  news 
of  tills  atrocious  murder  was  received  at  Rome  with 
unrestrained  joy  and  delight ;  a  universal  jubilee  was 
proclaimed  liy  the  pope ;  the  guns  of  St.  Angelo  were 
fired,  and  boniirea  lighted  in  the  streets.    A  medal 
waa  struck  in  the  pope's  mint,  with  his  own  head  on 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  rude  representation  of  the 
massacre,  with  an  angel  brandishing  a  sword,  sod 
bearing  the  inscription  **  Hvffcmotontm  strogm"    See 
HcGUEMora. 

Romanist  writers  treat  this  massacre  in  three  irajB* 
(1.)  Some,  like  Caveirac,  De  Falloux,  and  Rohrbacher, 
justify  it;  (2.)  others  affirm  that  the  RomanisU  vef* 
only  following  the  example  set  by  Protestants;  (8*) 
others  again,  like  Theiner,  in  his  new  volumes  of  the 
Atmales  JSecUsiasHdj  attribute  it  to  politics,  not  to  re- 
ligion. Theiner's  view  is  refuted,  and  the  eemf^f 
of  the  Roman  Church,  with  the  pope  at  iU  hesd,  in 
this  great  crime  is  shown  in*  this  Ckristiam  Bt^*^ 
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bnmeer,  xxir,  245.  Lingird,  in  bit  ffuiory  of  Eitp- 
land,  gives  a  fitvorable  yiew  of  the  fkcts  for  the  Romsn 
Bide,  which  is  refuted  in  the  Editthurgh  Review,  toIb. 
xlii,  im ;  and  in  Lardner,  Hist,  of  Engkutd  (Cab.  Cy. 
clopasdia,  vol.  iii.  See  Curths,  .Die  BarthoUmatunathi 
(Lpx.  1814) ;  Wachler,  Die  Pariser  BltUhochseit  (Lps. 
1826) ;  Audin,  Hid.  de  la  St,  BarthMemy  (Paris,  1829) ; 
also,  Tomer,  Bitt,  ofEngUmd,  vol.  iii.  Appendix ;  Cob- 
bin,  Hiatorieal  View  of  the  Bff  Church  ofFrtmce  (I/)nd. 
1816) ;  Weiss,  Hiatory  of  the  Prof,  ttef  in  France  (New 
Yorlc,  1854,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Shoberl,  Per»ectaioni  of 
Popery,  ii,  1  sq. ;  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Papaey^  i,  276,  424, 
491 ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hiat,  iv,  804,  Smith's  ed. 

8.  On  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  1662,  the  year  in 
which  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (q.  v.)  was  passed,  two 
thousand  non-conforming  ministers  were  ejected  from 
their  benefices  in  England. — Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  ill, 
178  note. 

Bartholomew*s  GkMpeL  See  Bartholomew 
(thi  Apostle). 

Bartholomites,  1,  an  order  of  Armenian  monks. 
See  Arxemia. 

2.  A  congregation  of  secular  priests,  who  take  their 
name  fh>m  Bartholomew  Holzhaoser,  who  fbnnded  the 
order  at  Salzborg,  August  Ist,  1640.  Pope  Innocent 
XI  approved  their  constitutions  in  1680  and  1684. 
This  congregation  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  good  priests  and  pastors,  and  was  governed 
by  a  chief  president,  whose  duty  it  was  to  maintain 
uniformity  of  discipline  throughout  the  congre^tion, 
and  by  diocesan  presidents,  who  were  to  attend  to 
the  same  thin^  in  thehr  respective  dioceses,  by  watch- 
ing over  the  curates  and  other  ecclesiastics  Iwlon^nj; 
to  their  institution,  visiting  them  annually,  and  report- 
ing the  result  of  their  visitations  to  the  ordinary. 
Curates  belonging  to  this  institute  were  never  placed 
singly  In  any  cure ;  an  assistant  priest  was  almost  al- 
ways appointed  with  each  curate,  who  was  paid  either 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  parisli,  or  by  the  revenues 
of  some  richer  parish,  likewise  filled  by  a  Bartholo- 
mite,  if  the  former  be  too  poor.  They  had  many  mem- 
bers in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
other  countries,  but  have  long  been  extinct.  See  Hel- 
yot,  Ord.  Beligieux,  i,  878. 

Bartiinse'us  (Baprtfiaiocfor  the Chald. *^Map  *ia, 
son  ofTimmm),  one  of  the  two  blind  beggars  of  Jericho 
who  (Mark  x,  46  sq. ;  comp.  Matt,  xx,  80)  sat  by  the 
wayside  begging  as  our  Lord  passed  out  of  Jericho 
on  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  A.D.  29.  Notwith- 
standing that  many  charged  him  to  be  quiet,  he  con- 
tinued cryinz,  '*  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  me  !'*  Being  called,  and  his  blindness  miraculous- 
ly cured,  on  the  ground  of  his  faith,  by  Jesus,  he  be- 
came thenceforward  a  believer. 

Bartlne,  David,  an  eminent  Methodist  preacher, 
was  born  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  26, 1767. 
He  was  converted  at  twenty-one,  and  his  piet}',  zeal, 
and  talent  early  drew  the  eyes  of  the  Church  toward 
him  as  one  called  to  preach  the  Gospel.  His  fintt  field 
of  labor  was  Salem  Circuit,  to  which  he  was  sent  by 
Buhop  Asbury .  The  next  year  (1798)  he  was  received 
into  the  travelling  connection,  and  ttom  that  time  till 
he  became  supernumerary  (1885)  he  labored  without 
intermission,  principally  in  New  Jersey.  His  natural 
talents  were  of  a  very  high  order ;  he  had  a  judgment 
clear  and  penetrating,  powers  of  perception  compre- 
hensive and  discriminating,  a  memory  acute  and  very 
retentive,  and  an  energy  which  insured  success.  In 
bis  preaching  he  usually  addressed  the  understanding 
and  the  judgment,  and  yet  often,  in  the  application  of 
his  argument,  his  appeids  to  the  heart  were  peculiarly 
eloquent  and  impressive.  He  died  April  26th,  1850. 
--Minutes  of  Coif,  iv,  667 ;  N.J.  Conf.  Memorial,  188. 

Bartoli,  DANiBii,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  bom  at  Fer- 
nra  in  1608,  who  entered  the  company  in  1628,  and 


taught  rhetoric  for  four  years.  For  twelve  years  he 
exercised  the  ministry  of  proaohing  in  the  prineipal 
towns  of  Italy,  and  died  at  Rome,  January  18th,  1^. 
Bartflli  is  considered  as  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his 
country,  and  is  the  author  of  many  works,  all  written 
in  Italian,  but  of  which  Latin  and  other  translations 
have  been  published.  The  most  important  of  his 
works  is  the  HuHory  of  the  Company  of  Jemu  (Istoria 
della  Compagnia  di  Gesu),  in  several  parts,  forming 
6  vols,  folio,  viz. :  (i.)  "The  Life  and  Institute  of  St. 
Ignatius*'  (Rome,  1660).  (ii.)  *'The  History  of  the 
Company  of  Jesus, "  Asia,  Part  I  (Rome,  1650).  (iii.) 
*' History  of  Japan,*'  Part  II  of  AsU  (Rome,  1660). 
(iv.)  "HUtory  of  China,"  Part  III  of  Asia  (Rome, 
1661).  (v.)  *'  History  of  England,"  Part  of  Europe 
(Rome,  1667).  (vi.)  "History  of  Italy,"  Part  I  of 
Europe  (Rome,  1678).  He  wrote  also  lives  of  Loyola, 
Caraffa,  and  other  Jesuits,  whicli,  with  the  work  alcove 
named,  are  repositories  of  facts  as  to  the  history  of 
the  Jesuits.  His  complete  works  were  published  l>y 
Marietti  (Turin,  1825, 12  vols.),  and  a  selection,  under 
the  title  Descrvatm  geograf.  e  star.,  by  Silvestri  (Milan, 
1826).— Landon,  Ece!.  Diet,  ii,  65. 

Barton,  ZSlizabeth,  the  "holy  maid  of  Kent," 
first  l)ecomes  known  to  us  in  1525,  when,  while  a  ser- 
vant at  an  inn  at  Aldington,  in  Kent,  she  began  to  ac- 
quire a  local  reputation  for  sanctity  and  miraculoua 
;  endowments.  She  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  and 
'  in  the  paroxysms  vented  incoherent  phrases,  which 
I  Richard  Master,  parson  of  Aldington,  took  advantage 
I  of  to  make  people  believe  that  she  was  an  instrument 
of  divine  revelation.  A  successful  prediction  lent  its 
aid  to  the  general  delusion.  A  child  of  the  master  of 
the  inn  happened  to  be  ill  when  Elizabeth  was  at- 
tacked b}'  one  of  her  fits.  On  recoverinc^  she  inquired 
whether  the  child  was  dead.  She  was  told  that  it 
was  still  living.  "It  will  not  live,  I  announce  to 
you ;  its  death  has  been  revealed  to  me  in  a  vision," 
was  the  answer.  The  child  died,  and  Elizabeth  was 
immediately  regarded  as  one  favored  by  Heaven  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  soon  after  entered  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Sepulchre*s  at  Canterbur}',  and  became  a 
nun.  In  this  new  situation  her  revelations  multiplied, 
and  she  became  generally  known  as  the  "  holy  maid 
of  Kent."  Bishop  Fbber  and  Archbishop  Warham 
countenanced  her  pretensions.  Led  by  her  zeal,  or 
more  probably  worked  upon  by  others,  she  boldly 
prophesied  in  reference  to  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII 
from  Catherine  and  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
"that  she  had  knowledge  by  revelation  fh>m  heaven 
that  God  was  highly  displeased  with  our  said  sovereign 
lonl,  and  that  if  he  proceeded  in  the  said  divorce  and 
separation  and  married  again,  he  should  no  longer  be 
king  of  this  realm ;  and  that,  in  the  estimation  of  Al- 
mighty God,  he  should  not  be  king  one  hour,  and  that 
he  should  die  a  villain's  death."  The  prediction  was 
widely  diffused,  and  caused  great  popular  excitement. 
In  November,  15:>3,  the  nun,  with  five  priests  and  three 
lay  gentlemen,  her  accomplices,  were  brought  before 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  sentenced  to  do  public  penance 
as  impostors  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  But  the  nun's  con- 
fession, whatever  were  its  motives,  availed  her  noth- 
ing. From  the  pillory  she  and  her  companions  were 
led  back  to  prison,  where  they  lay  till  the  following 
January,  when  they  were  attainted  of  high  treason. 
On  the  21st  of  April,  1534,  the  nun  was  beheaded  at 
Tyburn,  together  with  the  five  priests.— fn^/uA  C*y- 
clopadia;  Burnet,  History  of  Reformation,  \,  248-249. 

Barton,  John  B.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  mhiister 
and  missionary,  was  bom  in  Savannah  1806,  convert- 
ed 1881,  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Qeorgim 
Conference  1834,  and  was  sent  as  missionary  to  AfriQ% 
where  he  arrived  in  August,  1886,  and  was  appoii#*^ 
to  Bassa  Cove.     In  1887  he  returned  to  the  Uv* 
States,  and  married  Eleanor  Gilbert,  of  Charlc 
S.C.    In  1888  he  went  back  with  his  family  to  A 
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aad  was  stationed  at  MonroTUt  until  hia  death,  which 
occurred  Blarch  19,  1889.  He  was  much  loved  and 
honored  by  the  people  among  whom  he  labored. — Min" 
utet  of  Co^erencet,  ill,  61. 

Barton,  Thomas,  M.A.,  an  early  Episcopal  min- 
ister in  America,  was  bom  in  Irehmd  1780,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Soon  after  he  came 
to  America,  and  after  teaching  two  years  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  England  for  ordina- 
tion, and  in  1756  was  appointed  missionary  to  Hunt- 
ingdon. He  extended  his  field  of  labor  to  Carlisle, 
SUppensburgh,  and  York,  and  was  specially  interested 
in  the  Indians.  He  served  the  Church  in  Lancaster 
twenty  years,  travelling  largely  to  preach  at  destitute 
points.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out  he  refused 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  had  to  pass  to  the  British 
lines  at  Kew  York.  He  died  1780. — Sprague,  Atmali, 
V,  169.  ' 

.    Ba'moh  (Heb.  Baruk\  T|^"^a,  bUssed;  Sept  Da- 

po^X,  Josephus  Bapov^oc)*  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  faithful  ftiend  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
xxxii,  12 ;  zxxvi,  4  sq.)  was  of  a  noble  family  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Jer.  li,  59;  Bar.  i,  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  x^ 
6,  2 ;  9,  1),  and  generally  considered  to  be  the  brother 
of  the  prophet  ^raiah,  both  being  represented  as  sons 
of  Neiiah ;  and  to  Bamch  the  prophet  Jeremiah  dic- 
tated all  his  oracles.  See  Jeremiah.  In  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah  (B.C. 
605),  Bamch  was  directed  to  write  all  the  prophecies 
delivered  by  Jeremiah  np  to  that  period,  and  to  read 
them  to  the  people,  which  he  did  from  a  window  in  the 
Temple  upon  two  solemn  occasions  (Jer.  xxxvi).  He 
afterward  read  them  before  the  counsellors  of  the  king 
at  a  private  interview,  when  Bamch,  being  asked  to 
give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prophecy 
had  been  composed,  gave  an  exact  description  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  had  taken  it  down  from  the  prophet*s 
dictation.  Upon  this  they  ordered  him  to  leave  the 
roll,  advising  that  he  and  Jeremiah  should  conceal 
themselves.  They  then  informed  the  king  of  what 
had  taken  place,  upon  which  he  had  the  roll  read  to 
him ;  but,  after  hearing  a  part  of  it,  he  cut  it  with  a 
penknife,  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
his  counsellors,  threw  it  into  the  fire  of  his  winter  par- 
lor, where  be  was  sitting.  He  then  ordered  Jeremiah 
and  Bamch  to  be  seized,  but  they  could  not  be  found. 
The  Jews  to  this  day  commemorate  the  burning  of  this 
roll  by  an  annual  fast.  See  Calendar  (Jewish). 
Another  roll  was  now  written  by  Baruch  from  the 
prophet's  dictation,  containing  all  that  was  in  the  for- 
mer, with  some  additions,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  is  the  prophecy  respecting  the  ruin  of  Jehoia- 
chim and  his  house  as  the  punishment  of  his  impious 
act.  This  roll  is  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  which  we 
now  possess.  Bamch,  being  himself  terrified  at  the 
threats  contained  in  the  prophetic  roll,  received  the 
comforting  assurance  that  he  would  himself  be  deliv- 
ered ftom  the  calamities  which  should  befall  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xlv).  During  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
Baruch  was  selected  as  the  depositary  of  the  deed  of 
purchase  which  Jeremiah  had  made  of  the  territory 
of  Hanameel,  to  which  deed  he  had  been  a  witness 
(Jer.  xxxii,  12  sq.).  B.C.  589.  His  enemies  accused 
him  of  influencing  Jeremiah  in  favor  of  the  Chaldsans 
(Jer.  xliii,  8 ;  comp.  xxxvii,  13) ;  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  with  that  prophet,  where  he  remained  till 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  588  (Joseph.  Ant.  x,  9, 
1).  By  the  permission  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he  remain- 
ed with  Jeremiah  at  Biasphatha  (Joseph.  1.  c.) ;  but  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (B.C.  595)  Bamch  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  accompanied  Seraiah  to  Baby- 
lon, when  the  latter  attended  Zedekiah  with  the  proph- 
ecies contained  in  Jeremiah,  ch.  1  and  li,  which  he  was 
commanded  by  Jeremiah  to  read  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  then  to  cast  the  prophetic  roll  into  the 
riyer,  with  a  stone  attaclied  to  it,  to  signify  the  cveiw 


lasting  mhi  of  Babylon  (Jer.  li,  61).  At  laast  Bs. 
ruch,  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name  (in  the  Apoe^ 
fypha\  is  said  to  have  read  these  prophecies  at  Baby- 
lon, in  the  hearing  of  King  Jehoiachim  and  the  cap> 
tive  Jews,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Chalda»ans  (see  below),  which  must  have  beea 
the  same  taking  of  it  in  which  Jehoiachim  was  mad: 
prisoner ;  for  after  the  other  taking  of  Jerusalem,  io 
the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Zedekiah,  mhes 
the  Jews,  after  their  return  firom  Babj'lon,  ohstinatelj 
persisted  in  their  determination  to  migrate  to  Egypt 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  prophet,  both  Baroch 
and  Jeremiah  accompanied  them  to  that  conntry  (Jer. 
xliii,  6 ;  Joseph,  Ant,  x,  9,  6),  from  whence  there  is 
no  account  in  Scripture  of  Barach*s  return.  The  nb> 
bins,  however,  allege  that  he  died  in  Babylon  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  exile  (see  Calmet*8  Prtfact).  Je> 
rome,  on  the  other  hand,  states,  **on  the  authority  of 
the  Jews"  {Hebrm  tradwU),  that  Jeremiah  and  Ba- 
ruch died  in  £|rypt  **  l>efore  the  desolation  of  the  coun- 
try by  Nabuchodonosor"  (Comm.  in  It,  xxx,  6,  7,  p. 
405).  Josephus  asserts  that  lie  was  well  skilled  in 
the  Hebrew  language ;  and  that,  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  Kebuzaradan  treated  Bamch  with  consid- 
eraUon  from  respect  to  Jeremiah,  whose  miafoitanes 
he  had  shared,  and  whom  he  had  accompanied  to  pris- 
on and  exile  {Ant,  x,  9,  1  and  2). — Kitto;  Smith. 

BARUCH,  BOOK  OF  (Apocryphal),  follows  next 
after  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  in  the  Septoagint  printed 
text,  but  in  MSS.  it  sometimes  precedes  and  som^ 
times  follows  Lamentations.  It  stands  between  £c> 
clesiasticus  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  in  tht 
Engl.  Auth.  Vers.    See  Apocrypha. 

1.  Contents. — It  is  remarkable  as  the  only  book  in 
the  Apocr}'pha  which  ia  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Prophets ;  and,  though  it  is  wanting  in  originality,  it 
presents  a  vivid  reflection  of  the  ancient  prophetic  fire. 

The  subject  of  the  book  is  (1.)  an  exhortation  to 
wisdom  and  a  due  observance  of  the  law ;  (2.)  it  thea 
introduces  Jerusalem  as  a  widow,  comforting  her  chil- 
dren with  the  hope  of  a  return ;  (8.)  an  answer  follows 
in  confirmation  of  this  hope.  A  prologue  is  prefixed, 
stating  that  Baruch  had  read  his  book  to  Jeremiah  and 
the  people  in  Babylon  by  the  river  Sud  (Euphrstes), 
by  which  the  people  were  brought  to  repentance,  snd 
sent  the  book  with  a  letter  and  presents  to  Jerusalem. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  main  parts,  i-iii,  8,  and 
iii,  9-end.  The  first  part  consists  of  an  introduction 
(i,  1-14),  followed  by  a  confession  and  prayer  (i,  15- 
iii,  8).  The  second  part  opens  with  an  abrupt  address 
to  Israel  (iii,  9-iv,  80),  pointmg  out  the  sin  of  the  peo- 
ple in  neglecting  the  divine  teaching  of  wisdom  (iii,  9- 
iv,  8),  and  introducing  a  noble  lament  of  Jerusalem 
over  her  children,  through  which  hope  still  gleams 
(iv,  9-80).  After  this  the  tone  of  the  book  again 
changes  suddenl}',  and  the  writer  addresses  Jerusalem 
in  words  of  triumphant  joy,  and  paints  in  the  gloving 
colors  of  Isaiah  the  return  of  God's  chosen  people  and 
their  abiding  glory  (iv,  80-v,  9). 

II.  Text:  1.  t^redb.— The  book  at  present  exists  in 
Greek,  and  in  several  translations  which  were  made 
from  the  Greek.  The  two  classes  into  which  the  Greek 
MSS.  may  be  divided  do  not  present  any  very  remark- 
able variations  (Fritzsche,  Einl.  §  7);  but  the  Sjro- 
Hexaplaric  text  of  the  Milan  MS.,  of  which  a  complete 
edition  is  at  length  announced,  is  said  to  contsin  ref- 
erences to  the  venton  of  Theodotion  (Eichhom,  i^> 
in  die  Apoc,  Schri/t.  p.  888  note),  which  must  imply  a 
distinct  recension  of  the  Greek,  if  not  an  independent 
rendering  of  an  original  Hebrew  text.  Of  the  two  oM 
Latin  venions  which  remain,  that  which  is  incorpo- 
nted  in  the  Vulgate  is  genenlly  literal;  the  other 
(Cams,  Rom.  1688)  is  more  tree.  The  vulgar  Syriac 
and  Anbic  follow  the  Greek  text  closely  (I^tzKbe, 
1.  c). 

2.  Hebrew, — Conaiderable  discunion  has  haeB  rdied 
as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book.    Tbose  «1» 
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advocated  its  authenticitj  generally  auppoaed  that  it 
waa  first  written  in  Hebrew  (Hnet,  Dereaer,  etc. ;  but 
Jahn  is  undecided :  Bertholdt,  EinL  1765),  and  ttiis 
opinion  found  many  snpporters  (Bendtsen,  GrOneberg, 
Movers,  Hitcig,  De  Wette,  ICml,  §  828).  Others  agaUi 
have  maintained  that  the  Greek  is  the  original  text 
(Eichhom,  Einl,  888  sq.;  Bertholdt,  Eini.  1767;  H&ver- 
nick  ap.  De  Wette,  1.  c.)  The  trath  appears  to  lie  be- 
tween those  two  extremes.  The  two  divisions  of  the 
book  are  distinguished  by  marked  peculiarities  of  style 
and  language.  The  Hebraic  character  of  the  first  pait 
(i-iii,  8)  is  such  as  to  mark  it  as  a  translation,  and  not 
as  the  work  of  a  Hebraizing  Greek :  e.  g.  i,  14, 16, 22 ; 
ii,  4,  9,  25 ;  iii,  8 ;  and  several  obscurities  seem  to  be 
mistranslations :  o.  g.  i,  2,  8,  ii,  18,  29.  The  second 
part,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  written  with  great- 
er freedom  and  vigor,  closely  approaches  the  Alexan- 
drine type.  The  imitations  of  Jeremiah  and  Daniel 
which  occur  throughout  the  first  part  (comp.  i,  15-18  = 
Dan.  ix,  7-10;  ii,  1, 2=Dan.  ix,  12, 18;  U,  7-19=Dan. 
iz,  18^18)  give  place  to  the  tone  and  imagery  of  the 
Psalms  and  Isaiah.  The  most  probable  explanation 
of  this  contrast  is  gained  by  supposing  that  some  one 
thorouglily  conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  transla* 
tion  of  Jeremiah,  perhaps  the  translator  himself  (Hit- 
zig,  Fritzsche),  found  the  Hebrew  fragment  which  forms 
the  basts  of  the  hofik  already  attached  to  the  writings 
of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up  into  its  present 
form.  The  peculiarities  of  language  common  to  the 
Sept.  translation  of  Jeremiah  and  the  first  put  of 
Banich  seem  too  great  to  l>e  accounted  for  in  any  other 
way  (for  instance,  the  use  of  iivfuanigf  diroaToXrjf 
fioftptiTiQ  [fio^^kXv],  airoiinvfioCf  fiawa^ airocTps^tv 
[ntftt/.],  ipydZifrOai  nvt,  ovofia  iviKoXnoBat  iwi  rtvt) ; 
and  the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  later  chapters  of  Jeremiah,  increases  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  addition  having  been  made  to  the 
canonical  prophecies.  These  verbal  coincidences  cease 
to  exist  in  the  second  part,  or  become  very  rare ;  but 
this  also  is  distinguished  by  characteristic  words :  e.  g. 
o  aiwptoc  6  uyto^n  irrdyuv.  At  the  same  time,  the  gen- 
eral unity  (even  in  language,  c.  g.  x^9V^otivvii)  and  co- 
herence of  the  book  in  its  present  form  point  to  the 
work  of  one  man.  (Fritzsche,  Einl,  §  5 ;  Hitzig,  Psalm. 
ii,  119 ;  Ewald,  Getch.  d.  VoUeea  Jgr.  iv,  232  n.).  Ber- 
tholdt  appears  to  Im  quite  in  error  (£'»n/.  1743, 1762)  in 
assigning  iii,  1-8  to  a  separate  writer  (De  Wette,  £m/. 
§  822).  (See  Siebenberger*8  Hth,  Comm.  Warsaw,  1840.) 
8.  The  Epittie  ofJeremiaK,  which,  according  to  tho 
authority  of  some  Greek  MSS.,  stands  in  the  English 
version  as  the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is  probably  tho 
work  of  a  later  period.  It  consists  of  a  rhetorical  dec- 
lamation against  idob  (comp.  Jerem.  x,  xxix)  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Jeremiah  "to  them  which 
were  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon."  The  letter  b  di- 
vided into  clauses  by  the  repetition  of  a  common  bur- 
don  :  theif  are  nt  gods ;  /ear  tkem  not  (vv.  16,  23,  29,  66) : 
how  can  a  man  think  or  sag  thai  they  are  ffodsf  (vv.  40, 
44,  56, 64).  The  condition  of  the  text  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Baruch ;  and  the  letter  found  the  same 
partial  reception  in  the  Church.  The  author  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  idolatrous  worship;  and 
this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  purity  of  the 
Hellenistic  dialect,  points  to  £g}'pt  as  the  country  in 
which  the  epistle  was  written. — Smith,  s.  v. 

4.  A  Sy  riac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  "  to  the  nine  and  a 
half  trib^**  (comp.  4  Esdr.  xiii,  40,  Arab.Yers.)  is  found 
in  the  London  and  Paris  Polyglots.  This  is  made  up  of 
commonplaces  of  warning,  encouragement,  and  exhor- 
tation. Fritzsche  {Eml,  §  8)  considers  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Syrian  monk.  It  is  not  found  in  any  other 
language.  Wiuston  {A  Collection  o/AnthentidtRecordsy 
etc,  London,  1727,  i,  1  sq.,  25  sq.)  endeavored  to  main- 
tain its  authenticity.  For  this,  and  the  **  Apocalypse 
of  Bamch,"  see  Kbvblations,  Spurxods. 

III.  ITrifer.— The  assumed  author  of  the  book  is 


ondoubtedly  the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  but  the  d»* 
tails  are  inconsistent  with  the  assumption.  If  Baruch 
be  the  author  of  this  book,  he  must  have  removed  from 
£g}'pt  to  Babylon  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jere< 
miah,  inasmuch  as  the  author  of  the  book  lived  in  Bab- 
ylon in  the  fifth  year  after  that  event,  unless  we  sup- 
poM,  with  Eichhorn,  Arnold,  and  others,  that  the  refer- 
ence (Baruch  i,  1)  is  to  the  fifth  year  from  the  captivity 
of  Jeboiachim.  Jahn  (Jntrodudio  in  EpUomen  redeuta, 
§  217,  etc.)  considers  tliia  latter  opinion  at  variance 
with  the  passage  in  question,  since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  there  spoken  of  as  having  already  taken 
place.  De  Wette  {Lehrlmck  zur  Einldtvng  tin  das  A, 
wsd  JV.  71)  ingeniously  conjectures  that  Jtrit  (yesiv)  is 
a  mistake  or  correction  of  some  transcriber  for  fttpd 
(month);  and  there  is  no  question  that  the  present 
reading,  which  mentions  the  year,  and  the  dag  of  the 
month,  without  naming  the  month  itself,  is  quite  un- 
accountable. If  the  leading  in  i,  1,  be  correct  (comp* 
2  Kin^s  XXV,  8),  it  te  impossible  to  fix  ''thejKfth  gear'* 
in  sQch  a  way  aa  to  suit  the  contents  of  the  book, 
wliich  exhibitB  not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but 
also  evident  traces  of  a  later  date  than  the  beginning 
of  the  captivity  (iii,  9  sq. ;  iv,  22  sq. ;  i,  8  sq.  Comp« 
2  Kings  XXV,  27).  Its  so-called  EpistU  of  Jeremiah^ 
however,  is  confessedly  more  ancient  than  the  second 
book  of  Maccabees,  for  it  is  there  referred  to  (2  Maoo. 
ii,  2,  comp.  with  Baruch  vi,  4)  as  an  ancient  document. 
In  the  absence  of  any  certain  data  by  which  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  composition  of  Baruch,  Ewald  (I.  c.  p.  280) 
assigns  it  to  the  close  of  the  Persian  period ;  and  thia 
may  be  true  as  far  as  the  Hebrew  portion  is  concern- 
ed; but  the  present  book  must  be  placed  considerably 
later,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  war  of  liberation 
(B.C.  dr.  160),  or  somewhat  eariier. 

IV.  Cammiciig.^The  book  was  held  ui  little  esteem 
among  the  Jews  (Jerome,  Pretf,  m  Jerem,  p.  834  .  .  . 
nee  habetur  apud  llebrttos ;  Epiphanius,  de  mens,  ov  ntv- 
rat  iwurroXal  [Bapovx]  vap'  '£/3paio(c)«  though  it  is 
stated  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  ApostoHcal  Consiitviions 
(v,  20, 1)  that  it  was  read,  together  with  the  Lamenta- 
tions, *'  on  tlie  tenth  of  the  month  GorpisBus"  (i.  e.  the 
day  of  Atonement).  But  this  reference  is  wanting  in 
the  Syriac  version  (Bunsen,  Anal.  Ante-Nic,  ii,  187), 
and  the  assertion  is  unsupported  by  any  other  authoiw 
ity.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  the  book  in  the 
New  Testament,  or  In  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  or  in 
Justin.  But  from  the  time  of  Irensus  it  was  fre- 
quently quoted  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  and 
generally  as  the  work  of  Jeremiah  (Irencus,  Beer,  v. 
35, 1,  ''significaviiJertmas,  Bar.  iv,  86-v ;"  Tertullian, 
Gnost,  8,  ''Hieremia,  Bar.  [Epist]  vi,  8;"  Clement, 
Pad,  i,  10,  §  91,  "  tiA  'I<pc/itoi;,  Bar.  iv.  4  ;'*  id.  Pmd, 
ii,  8,  §  86,  ''Bud  ypa^n.  Bar.  iii,  16, 19;"  Origen,  ap. 
Euseb.  //.  E,  vi,  25,  '''UptftiaQ  avv  OpnvoiQ  Kai  rj 
imaroXy  [?] ;"  Cyprian,  Test.  Lib.  ii,  6,  "apud  Hiere- 
miam,  Bar.  iii,  85,"  etc.).  It  was,  however,  "obelized" 
throughout  in  the  Sept.  as  deficient  in  the  Hebrew 
(Cod,  Chis.  ap.  Daniel,  etc.,  Boms,  1772,  p.  xxi).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contained  as  a  separate  book  in  the 
psendo-Laodicene  Catalogue,  and  in  the  Catalogues  of 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  Athanasius,  and  Kicephorus ;  but  it 
is  not  specially  mentioned  in  the  Condliar  catalogues 
of  Carthage  and  Hippo,  probably  aa  being  included 
under  the  title  Jeremiah.  (Comp.  Atfaanasii  Sgn,  S. 
SeripL  ap.  Credner,  Zur  Gesch.  des  Kan.  188;  Hilary, 
Prol.  in  Psabn,  15).  It  is  omitted  by  tho^e  writers 
who  reproduced  in  the  lAain  the  Hebrew  Canon  (e.  g. 
Melito,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epiphanius).  Augustine 
quotes  the  words  of  Baruch  (iii,  16) as  attributed ''  more 
commonly  to  Jeremiah"  (de  Civ,  xviii,  88),  and  else- 
where  uses  them  as  such  (Faust,  xii,  48).  At  the  Council 
of  Trent  Baruch  was  admitted  into  the  Romish  Canon  i 
but  the  Protestant  churches  have  unanimously  placed 
it  among  the  apocryphal  books,  though  Whiston  main- 
tained iU  authenticity  (AutkenL  Records,  i,  1,  sq.).  Cal- 
met  observes  that  its  '*  canonidty  had  been  denied  not 
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cnly  by  the  Protestants,  bnt  by  seversl  Cstholics/* 
among  whom  he  instances  Driedo,  LyranoSf  and  Dio- . 
nysius  of  Carthage.    He  considers  that  Jerome  treats 
the  book  with  harshness  when  {Pnface  to  JeremkA) . 
that  father  observes,  '*  I  have  not  thought  it  worth 
while  to  translate  the  book  of  Baruch,  which  is  gener-  | 
ally  Joined  in  the  Septoagint  version  to  Jeremiah,  and 
which  is  not  found  among  the  Hebrews,  nor  the  psend- 
epigraphal  epistle  of  Jeremiah."    This  is  the  epistle 
forming  the  sixth  chapter  of  Baruch,  the  genuineness 
of  which  is  questioned  b}'  several  who  acknowledge 
that  of  the  former  part  of  the  book.    Most  modem  < 
writers  of  the  Roman  Church,  among  whom  are  Dn  | 
Pin  (Canon  of  Scripture)^  Calmet  {Commentary^  and  i 
*  Allber  {//ermenetUica  Generalis),  reckon  this  a  genuine  | 
epistle  of  Jeremiah*s.    Jahn,  however,  after  Jerome, ' 
maintains  its  spurious  and  psendepigraphal  character.  | 
This  he  conceives  sufficiently  attested  by  the  <liifor-  | 
ence  of  style  and  its  freedom  from  Hebraisms.     He  i 
considers  it  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah (ch.  xxiz).    Grotins,  Eichhom,  and  most  of  the 
German  ^writers  favor  the  idea  of  a  Greek  original. 
They  conceive  that  the  writer  was  some  unknown 
person  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Lagos,  who,  wishing  to 
eonfirm  in  the  true  religion  the  Jews  then  residing  in 
Egypt,  attributed  his  own  ideas  to  Baruch  the  scribe. 
There  appears,  however,  no  reason,  on  this  latter  b}'- 
pothesis,  why  the  author  should  speak  of  the  return  fh>m 
Babylon.    Grotius  conceives  that  the  book  abounds  not 
only  in  Jewish,  but  even  in  Christian  interpolations 
(see  Eichhom*s  EMeitung  in  die  Apohyph,  8<knfien'). 
See  generally  (in  addition  to  the  literature  above 
referred  to),  GrQneberg,  De  lihro  Baruch*  apoerypho 
(GMt.  1796) ;  Whiston,  A  Di$tertaHon  ioprovt  thu  Apoc^ 
ryphal  Book  of  Baruch  canonical  (Lond.  1727) ;  Bend* 
sten,  Specimen  tiercUatiomim  crit.  in  K  T.  Hbrot  apo- 
eryphoi  (Gott.  1789) ;  Movers,  in  the  Bonner  Zeif§ehr,  , 
1885,  p.  81  sq. ;  Hftvemick,  Be  libro  Baruchi  commen- 
taHo  criiica  (Regtom.  1848) ;  Capellus,  Commenlarii  ei 
note  crit,  in  V,  T.  (Amst.  1689),  p.  564;  Ghisler,  Catena 
(Lugd.  1628) ;   Davidson,  in  the  new  ed.  (1856)  of 
Homers  Introduction^  ii,  1033  sq.     See  Apocrypha. 

2.  The  son  of  CoUhozeh  and  father  of  Maaseiah,  of 
the  descendants  of  Perez,  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi,  5). 
B.C.  ante  536. 

3.  The  son  of  Zabdai ;  he  repaired  (B.C.  446)  that 
part  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  between  the  north-east ' 
angle  of  Zion  and  £lia8hib*8  house  (Neh.  iii,  20),  and 
joined  in  Nehemiah's  covenant  (x.  6).     B.C.  410. 

Bamli,  heretics  of  the  twelfth  ccntur}-  that  revived  ' 
the  error  of  the  Origenists,  who  taught  that  the  souls  | 
of  all  men  were  created  at  the  same  time  with  the  world 
itself,  and  that  they  sinned  all  together  after  the  crea-  I 
tion.    These  heretics  seem  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  their  leader,  Barulus. — Mor6ri,  who  cites  Sandc- 
rus,  Nor.  149;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  56. 

Barzel.    See  Ibox. 

Bandl'lai'  (Heb.  BarziUay\  -^ina,  of  iron,  I  e. 
strong;  Sept.  B<pC(^Xf,  but  in  Ezra  Bip^cXXot,  Jose- 
phus  Sfp^iXriTor,  Ant,  vii,  9, 8),  the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  A  Mebolathite,  father  of  Adriel,  which  latter  was 
the  second  husband  of  Merah,  SauPs  daughter  (2  Sam. 
xxi,  8).     B.C.  ante  1062. 

2.  A  wealthy  old  Gileadite  of  Rogelim,  who  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  loyalty  when  David  fled  be- 
yond the  Jordan  fh>m  his  son  Absalom,  B.C.  1023  (see 
Ewald,  fur,  Getch,  iii,  663  sq.).  He  sent  in  a  liberal 
supply  of  provisions,  beds,  and  other  conveniences  for 
the  use  of  the  king's  followers  (2  Sam.  xvii,  27).  On 
the  king*s  triumphant  return,  Barzillai  attended  him 
as  far  as  the  Jordan,  but  declined,  by  reason  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  (and  probably,  also,  from  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence), to  proceed  to  Jerusalem  and  end  his  days 
at  court,  merely  recommending  (his  son)  Chimham  aa 
a  suitable  person  to  receive  the  royal  fhvors  (2  Sam. 
six,  82,  89)1    On  his  death-bed  David  recalled  to  mind 


this  kindness,  and  commended  Barzillai's  children  tf 
the  care  of  Solomon  (1  Kings  ii,  7). 

3.  A  priest  who  married  a  descendant  of  the  preoed* 
ing,  and  assumed  the  same  name ;  his  gcnealof^  in 
consequence  became  so  confused  that  his  descendants, 
on  the  return  fh>m  the  captivity,  were  set  aside  aa  an' 
fit  for  the  priesthood  (Ezra  ii,  61).     B.C.  ante  586. 

Bas'aloth  (fiaaaXip.  v.  r.  BaaXw3^,Tttlg.  rhoMO.* 
Ion),  one  of  the  heads  of  ^'temple-serrante"  vrboso 
**  sons"  are  stated  (1  Esdr.  v,  31)  to  have  returned 
from  Babylon ;  evidently  the  Bazluth  or  Bazlitii 
(q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  ii,  52 ;  Neh.  vii,  &4). 

Bafiam.    Sec  Balm. 

Bafl''cailia  (fi  BaoKapa,  Joeephus  BaoKa\  a  place 
in  Gilead  where  Jonathan  Maccabsus  was  killed  by 
Tr^'pho,  and  from  which  his  bones  were  afterward  dis- 
interred and  conveyed  to  Modin  by  his  brother  Simon 
(1  Maoc.  xiii,  23;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii,  6,  6).  Schwarz 
supposes  it  to  be  the  Talmudical  FaMtar  (*nSC2)  or 
Boiffor  Oi^i)  "of  Arabia"  (Palett.  p.  286,  287>  The 
route  of  the  Syrian  murderer  is  given  with  fo  mnch 
confusion  (see  Fritzschc,  in  loc)  that  some  have  even 
supposed  the  Bozkath  of  Judah  to  be  meant. 

Bascom,  Hexry  B.,  D.D.,  one  of  the  bifbops  of 
the  Methodist  Epif copal  Church  South,  was  bom  in 
Hancock,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1756.     He  united  with  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Western  Pennsylvania  in  1811, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1818.     His  preaching 
soon  began  to  attract  attention,  and  before  many  years 
hb  fiime  as  a  pulpit  orator  was  widely  spread.     In 
1823  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  Congress.     In  1827  he 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Madison  College,  Pa., 
which  he  held  till  1829,  when  he  accepted  the  agency 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society.     In  1882  he  be- 
came Professor  of  Morals  in  Augusta  College,  and  in 
1842  President  of  Transylvania  University.     He  ed- 
ited  the  Quarterly  Beviiio  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South 
from  1846  to  May,  1850,  when  he  was  elected  bishop. 
Worn  out  with  toll,  he  died  Sept  8, 1850.    Bishop  Bas- 
com*g  course  of  labor  thus  embraced  almost  every  ex- 
treme of  human  life.     In  his  earl}'  career  he  is  said  to 
have  preached  in  one  year  400  times,  travelled  5000 
miles,  and  to  have  received  as  salary  during  that  tiire, 
$12  10.     At  one  period  he  was  unquestionably  the 
most  popular  pulpit  orator  in  the  United  States.     His 
sermons  seemed  invariably  delivered  memoriter,  though 
usually  long  enough  to  occupy  two  hours ;  if  he  did 
not  purposely  commit  them  to  mcmoi^i',  yet  thdr  f^ 
quent  repetition  fixed  in  his  mind  their  language  as 
well  as  Uieir  train  of  thought.     Th^y  were  evident- 
ly prepared  with  the  utmost  labor.     The  paragraphs 
often  seemed  to  be  separate  but  resplendent  masses  of 
thought,  written  at  intervals,  and  without  very  close 
relations.    His  published  Sermons  (Nashville,  1848-50, 
2  vols.  12mo)  give  no  just  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  his 
pulpit  orations ;  many  of  his  brilliant  pafsages  seem 
to  have  been  omitted  in  preparing  the  volumes  for  the 
press.     Some  of  his  other  productions,  in  which  his 
poetical  propensities  had  no  room  to  play,  chow  that  if 
his  education  had  been  such  as  to  effectually  discifdlne 
his  imagination,  his  real  ability  would  have  been  great* 
ly  enhanced.     His  n;ost  important  writings,  besides 
those  prepared  for  the  pulpit,  are  his  "Bill  of  Rights,** 
written  on  behalf  of  the  "reform"  movement  of  1828 ; 
the  "  Protest  of  the  Minorit}',"  in  the  memorable  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  1844;  the  "Report  on  Organiza- 
tion," at  the  formation  of  tho  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  ;  and  a  subsequent  elaborate  volume  in 
defence  of  tho  Southern  Church,  entitled  "Methodism 
and  Slaver}'."     His  Works,  containing  Sermons  and 
Lecturrs,  are  collected  in  4  vols.  ]2mo  (Nashville,  1856). 
See  Hcnklc,  Ufe  of  Baecom  (Nashville,  1854, 12mo); 
3fe1h,  Quart.  Rev.lSbi;  Sprague,  Annals,vii,  684. 

Base  (as  a  noun)  is  the  rendering  in  the  Anth. 
Vers,  of  two  Heb.  words :  1.  *|S,  hen^  the  foimdatioa 
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orpedettal,  e.  g.  of  the  laTer  (q.  ▼.)  in  the  temple-coart 
(»»foot,"  Exod.  XXX,  18,  etc.);  then,  the  "bwe  over 
the  ledges"  (p^h^jjointa)  of  the  brazen  tea  (q.  v.)f  in 
1  Kings  vii,  29,  apparentiy  explained  in  ver.  81  as  a 
"woA  of  the  base"  da'nbrp),  perhaps  a  pediment- 
Ske  eomice  covering  the  Joints ;  bat  the  whole  descrip- 
tbn  is  exceedingly  obecnre.  SeeLEDOs.  2.  MSiST^, 
WKhmak',  or  nS^S^,  mehmah',  a  foot-pieoe  or  atand 
upon  which  to  place  the  lavers  in  the  temple-service 
(1  Kings  yii,  27-43,  etc.).     See  Lavbb. 

Basel,  Confession  op.     See  Basle. 

Basel,  Council  or.    See  Basle. 

Ba'shan  (Heb.  Btuha»%  *|na,  nsnally  with  the 
art,  imn,  light  sandy  toil;  Samaritan  Ver.  ^drS; 
Targ.  Ijniia,  Psa.  Ixviii,  18,  also  "iSr^ ;  the  latter, 
Bnxtorf  [Z>x.  Talm.  col.  870]  suggests,  may  have  orij^i- 
nated  in  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber,  yet  both  are 
foand  in  Targ.  Jon.,  Deut.  xxxiii,  2*2;  Sept.  Ba<rdv 
and  BavavtrtQ^  Josephas  [^Ani,  ix,  8]  and  Eusebins 

SOnomaat.  s.  v.]  BaTavaia)y  a  district  on  the  east  of 
ordan,  the  modem  eUBoNein  or  eUBeth^neytk  (Abul- 
feda,  Tab,  Sgr,  p.  97).  It  is  not,  like  Argob  and  other 
districts  of  Palestine,  distinguished  by  one  designation, 
but  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "land  of  Bashan*' 
(1  Chron.  r,  11 ;  and  comp.  Num.  xxi,  88;  xxxH,  38), 
and  sometimes  as  **all  Bashan*'  (Deut.  iii,  10,  18; 
Josh,  xii,  6 ;  xiii,  12,  80^  but  most  commonly  without 
any  addition.  The  word  probably  denotes  the  pecul* 
iar  fertility  of  tha  noil ;  by  the  ancient  versions.  Instead 
of  using  it  as  a  proper  name,  a  word  meaningy>iii//<(/ 
Cftfat  is  adopted.  Thus,  in  Psa.  xxii,  18,  for  Bcukm, 
we  find  in  Sept  iriovtQX  Aqnila,  Xmapoi ;  Symmachus, 
9iTtoToi ;  and  Vulg.  Pingitet  (Psa.  Ixvli,  16),  for  hUl 
of  Baakan ;  Sept.  opoc  triov ;  Jerome  (see  Bochart, 
HierozoicoUf  pt.  i,  col.  531),  mona  pinffttia.  The  rich- 
ness of  the  pasture-land  of  Baslian,  and  the  consequent 
superiority  of  its  breed  of  cattle,  are  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  Scriptures.  We  read  in  Deut.  xxii,  14,  of 
**rams  of  the  breed  (Heb.  aana)  of  Bashan."  (Ezek. 
xxxix,  18),  "  Rams,  lambs,  bulls,  goats,  all  of  them 
fktlings  of  Bashan.'*  The  oaks  of  Bashun  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  (Isa. 
il,  18;  Zech.  xi,  2).  In  EzekieVs  description  of  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  Tyre  it  is  said,  **0f  the 
oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  maide  their  oars"  (xxvil, 
6).  The  ancient  commentators  on  Amos  iv,  1,  **  the 
kJne  of  Bashan,"  Jerome,  Theodoret,  and  Cyril,  speak 
in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  exuberant  fertility  of 
Bashan  (Bochart,  Hierozoicon^  pt  i,  col.  808),  and 
modern  travellers  corroborate  their  assertions.  See 
Burckhardt's  Traoela  in  Syria,  p.  286-288 ;  Bnckhig- 
ham*s  Traiftla  in  Pcdeat,  ii,  112-117. 

The  first  notice  of  this  country  is  In  Gen.  xiv,  6. 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates  **  smote  the  Reph- 
aims  in  Ashtaroth  Kamaim."  Now  Og,  king  of  Ba- 
shan, dwelt  in  Ashtaroth,  and  "  was  of  the  remnant 
of  the  Rephaim"  (Auth.  Vers.  *' giants"),  Joshua  xii, 
4.  When  the  Israelites  invaded  the  Promised  I^nd, 
Argob^  a  province  of  Bashan,  contained  **  sixty  fenced 
cities,  with  walls,  and  gates,  and  brazen  bars,  besides 
unwalled  towns  a  great  many'*  (Deut.  iii,  4, 5 ;  1  Kings 
iv,  18).  All  these  were  taken  by  the  children  of  Israel 
after  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihon  from  Amon  to 
Jabbok.  They  "  turned**  from  their  road  over  Jordan 
and  "went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan** — ^probably  very 
much  the  same  as  that  now  followed  by  the  pilgrims 
of  the  HaJ  route  and  by  the  Romans  before  them — to 
Edrei,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Lejah.  See  Edret. 
Here  they  encountered  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  who 
"came  out**  probably  from  the  natural  fkstnesses  of 
Argob  only  to  meet  the  entire  destruction  of  himself, 
his  sons,  and  all  his  people  (Num.  xxi,  83-85 ;  Deut. 
ill,  1-8).  Argofa^  with  its  60  strongly  fortified  ciUes, 
evidently  formed  a  principal  portion  of  Bashan  (Deut. 
Iii,  4)  6),  though  stQl  only^a  portion  (ver.  18),  there 


being  besides  a  large  number  of  unwalled  towns  (ver. 
5).  Its  chief  cities  were  Ashtaroth  (i.  e.  Beeshterah, 
comp.  Josh,  xxi,  27  with  1  Cliron.  vi,  71),  Edrei, 
Goliin,  Salcah,  and  possibly  Mahanaim  (Josh,  xlli,  80). 
Two  of  these  cities,  via.  Golan  and  Beeshterah,  were 
allotted  to  the  Levites  of  the  family  of  Oersbom,  the 
former  as  a  "  city  of  refuge**  (Josh,  xxi,  27 ;  1  Chron. 
vi,  71).  The  important  district  was  bestowed  on  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh,  xiii,  29-31),  together 
with  "  half  Gilead.**  After  the  Blanassites  had  assist- 
ed  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the  country'  west 
of  the  Jordan,  they  went  to  their  tents  and  to  their 
cattle  in  the  possession  which  Moses  had  given  them 
in  Bashan  (xxii,  7,  8).  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  the  limits  of  this  tribe  ever  extended  over  the 
whole  of  this  region.  See  Manasseh.  Solomon  ap- 
pointed twelve  officers  to  frimisb  the  monthly  supplies 
for  the  royal  household,  and  allotted  the  region  of  Ar- 
gob to  the  son  of  Geber  (1  Kings  iv,  18).  Toward  the 
close  of  Jehu*s  reign,  Hazael  Invaded  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  smote  the  whole  eastern  territory,  "  even  Gilead 
and  Bashan**  (2  Kings  x,  88;  Joseph.  AntAx,  8,  1); 
but  after  his  death  the  cities  he  had  taken  were  re- 
covered by  Jehoash  (Joash)  (2  Kings  xiii,  25),  who  de- 
feated the  Syrians  in  three  battles,  as  Eibha  liad  pre- 
dicted (i  Kings  xiii,  19 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  ix,  8, 7).  After 
this  date,  although  the  "oaks**  of  its  forests  and  the 
wild  catde  of  Its  pastures — the  "strong  bulls  of  Ba^ 
shan" — ^loug  retained  their  proverbial  fame  (Exek. 
xxvii,  6;  Psa.  xxii,  12),  and  the  beauty  of  its  high 
downs  and  wide-sweeping  plains  could  not  but  strike 
now  and  then  the  heart  of  a  poet  (Amos  iv,  1 ;  Psa. 
Ixviii,  15 ;  Jer.  1, 19 ;  Mic.  vii,  14),  yet  the  country  al- 
most disappears  from  history ;  its  very  name  seems  to 
have  given  place  as  quickly  as  possible  to  one  which 
had  a  connection  with  the  story  of  the  founder  of  the 
nation  (Gen.  xxxi,  47-<8),  and  therefore  more  claim  to 
use.  Even  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
"  Gilead'*  seems  to  have  begun  to  take  the  first  place 
as  the  designation  of  the  country  be^'ond  the  Jordan, 
a  place  which  it  retained  afterward  to  the  exclusion  of 
Bashan  (comp.  Josh,  xxii,  9, 15,  32 ;  Judg.  xx,  1 ;  Psa. 
Ix.  7;  cviii,  8;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  21;  2  Kings  xv,  29). 
Indeed  "  Bashan'*  U  most  frequently  used  as  a  mere 
accompaniment  to  the  name  of  O^,  when  his  overthrow 
is  alluded  to  in  the  national  poetr}'.  After  the  cap- 
tivity' the  name  Batanssa  was  applied  to  only  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Bashan ;  the  three  remaining  sections 
being  called  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulanitis 
(Lightfoot's  Workay  x,  282).  All  these  provinces  were 
granted  by  Augustus  to  Herod  the  Great,  and  on  his 
death  Batanssa  formed  a  part  of  Philip*s  tetrarchy 
(Joseph.  War,  ii,  6,  8;  Ant,  xviii,  4,  6).  At  his  de- 
cease, A.D.  B4,  it  was  annexed  by  Tiberius  to  the 
province  of  8}Tia ;  but  in  A.D.  87  it  was  given  by 
Caligula  to  Herod  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Ari^tobulu^, 
with  the  title  of  king  (Acts  xii,  1 ;  Joseph.  Ant,  xviii, 
6, 10).  From  the  time  of  Agrippa's  death,  in  A.D.  44, 
to  A.D.  63,  the  government  again  reverted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, but  it  was  then  restored  by  Claudius  to  Agrippa 
II  (Acts  XXV,  13;  Joseph.  Ant,  xx.  7,  1). 

The  ancient  limits  of  Bashan  are  very  strictly  de- 
fined. iZ  extended  fh>m  the  "border  of  Gilead*'  on 
the  south  to  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii,  3, 
10,  14 ;  Josh,  xii,  5 ;  1  Chron.  v,  23),  and  from  the 
Arabah  or  Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salcah  and 
the  border  of  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maacathites  on 
the  east  (Josh,  xii,  8-5;  Deut.  iii,  10).  The  sacred 
writers  include  In  Bashan  that  part  of  the  counttTr 
eastward  of  the  Jordan  which  was  given  to  half  tbd 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead. 
Bochart  incorrectly  places  it  between  the  rivers  Jabbok 
and  Amon,  and  spealcs  of  it  as  the  allotment  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii,  83).  Of  the 
four  post-exilian  provinces,  Gaulanitis,  Auranitis,  Tra- 
chonitis,  and  Batansea,  all  but  the  third  have  retadned 
almost  perfectly  their  ancient  names,  (he  modem  Le- 
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Jfth  alone  having  snptiraeded  the  Argob  and  Trachoni- 
tu  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  province  of 
Jaulan  is  the  most  western  of  the  fonr ;  it  abnts  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Lake  of  Merom,  from  the  former 
of  which  it  rises  to  a  plateau  nearly  8000  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  This  plateau,  though  now  al- 
most wholly  uncultivated,  is  of  a  rich  soil,  and  its 
north-west  portion  risM  into  a  range  of  hills  almost 
everywhere  clothed  with  oak  forests  (Porter,  ii,  259). 
No  less  than  127  ruined  villages  are  scattered  over  its 
surface.  See  Golan.  The  Hanian  is  to  the  south- 
east of  the  last  named  province  and  south  of  the  Lejah ; 
like  Jaulan,  its  surface  is  perfectly  flat,  and  its  soil 
esteemed  among  the  most  fertile  in  Syria.  It  too  con- 
tains an  immense  number  of  ruined  towns,  and  also 
many  inhabited  villages.  See  Haurax.  The  con- 
trast which  the  rocky  intricacies  of  the  Lejah  present 
to  the  rich  and  flat  plains  of  the  Hauran  and  the  Jaulan 
has  already  been  noticed.  See  Aboob.  The  remain- 
ing district,  though  no  doubt  much  smaller  in  extent 
than  the  ancient  Bashan,  still  retains  its  name,  modi- 
fied by  a*  change  froquent  in  the  Oriental  languages. 
Ard  el'Bakattyth  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Lejah  and  the 
north  of  the  range  of  Jebel  Hauran  or  ed-Druze  (Porter, 
ii,  57).  It  is  a  mountainous  district  of  the  most  pic« 
tnresqne  character,  abounding  with  forosts  of  ever- 
green oak,  and  with  soil  extremely  rich ;  the  surface 
studded  with  towns  of  very  remote  antiquity,  deserted, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  standing  almost  as  perfect  as  the  day 
they  were  buUt.  For  the  boundaries  and  characteris- 
tics of  these  provinces,  and  the  most  complete  re- 
searches yet  published  into  this  interesting  portion  of 
Palestine,  see  Porter's  Damaacus,  vol.  ii ;  comp.  Sch wars, 
Pa  est,  p.  219;  Jour.  Sac,  LU,  Jan.  1852,  p.  868,  864; 
July,  1854,  p.  282  sq.  ;  Porter,  Giant  Cuies  (Lend. 
1865).~Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v. 

Ba'sban-ha'voth-Ja'ir  (Heb.  hab^Bathan'CkaV' 
voth'  KaEr',  ^l-^XJ  nJin  'lUan,  the  Bashan  of  the  vil- 
lages o/Jair;  Sept.  Bavdu  Avilt^  [v.  r.  Oai/ii^]  'I«tp), 
the  general  name  imposed  by  Jair,  the  son  of  Manas- 
seh,  upon  the  region  of  Argob  (q.  v.),  conquered  by 
him  in  Bashan  (Dent,  iii,  14),  containing  sixty  cities, 
with  walls  and  brazen  gates  (Josh,  xiii,  30;  1  Kings 
iv,  13).  It  is  elsewhero  (Num.  xxii,  41)  called  simply 
Havoth-Jair  (q.  v.). 

Bash'ematil  (Heb.  Basmath\  H^ba,  elsewhere 
more  correctly  Anglicized  **  Dasmath, "  q.  v.),  the  name 
of  two  females. 

1.  A  daughter  of  Ishmael,  the  last  married  (B.C. 
192G)  of  the  three  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi,  3, 4,13), 
from  whose  son,  Reucl,  four  tribes  of  the  Edomites 
were  descended.  When  first  mentioned  she  is  called 
Mahalath  (Gen.  xxviii,  9) ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  name  Bashemath  is  in  the  narrative  (Gen.  xxvi, 
84)  given  to  another  of  Esan*8  wives,  the  daughter  of 
£lon  the  Hittite.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  Esau's 
wives  receive  different  names  in  the  genealogical  table 
of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi)  from  those  by  which 
they  have  been  previously  mentioned  in  the  history. 
Thus: 


OBUBALoar. 
(G«n.  zzztI,  S,  S.) 

1.  Adah,  daughter  of  Eton. 
3.  AhoUbainah,  d.  of  Anah. 
8.  Baahemath,  d.  of  IsbmaeL 


Nakbatitb. 
(G«ii.  xxtL  S4  ;  zzTiii,  t.) 

2.  Uashemaih.,  d.  of  Elon. 
1.  Judith,  d.  of  Beeri. 

3.  Mahalath,  d.  of  Ishmael. 


Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  this  diversity  of 
names,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  tliat  they 
refer  to  the  same  persons  respectively,  and  we  may 
well  conclude  with  Hengstenberg  that  the  change  of 
all  the  names  cannot  have  arisen  from  accident ;  and, 
&rther,  that  the  names  in  the  genealogical  table, 
which  is  essentially  an  Edomitish  document,  are  those 
which  these  women  respectively  bore  as  the  wives  of 
Esau  (Hengstenberg,  Auth,  d.  Pent,  ii,  277;  English 
transl.  ii,  226).  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  the  Seirite  wife,  who  is  called  Judith  in  the  nar- 
rative, appears  in  the  genealogical  account  under  the 


name  of  Aholibamah  (q.  v.),  a  name  which  appeals  to 
have  belonged  to  a  district  of  Idumssa  (Gen.  xxxvi, 
41).  The  only  ground  for  hesitation  or  suspicion  dT 
error  in  the  text  is  the  occurrence  of  this  name  Bashe- 
math both  in  the  narrative  and  the  genealogy,  tliough 
applied  to  different  persons.  The  Samaritan  text  seeks 
to  remove  this  difficulty  by  reading  Mahalath  instead 
of  Bashemath  in  the  genealogy.  We  might  with 
more  probability  suppose  that  thu  name  (Bashenwtb) 
has  been  assigned  to  the  wrong  person  in  one  or  other 
of  the  passages ;  but  if  so,  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  is  erroneous.— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Esau. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Solomon  and  wife  of  one  of  his  of- 
ficers (1  Kings  iv,  15,  A.  V.  **Basxath"). 

BashmuxioVeraion.  SeeEoTPTiAxYBiisioxa. 

Baaier.    See  Basire. 

Basil  (from  BacnXaof:,  BasSm\  St.,  ^*the  Great," 
one  of  the  roost  eminent  of  the  Greek  fathers,  was  bora 
about  the  end  of  the  year  328,  probably  at  Neoc«sarea. 
He  began  hia  studies  at  CaMarea,  in  Palestine,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Constantinople  to  hear  the  famous 
Libanius,  and  thence  to  Athens,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Gregor}*  Nazianzen.  About 
865  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  but  soon  after  left 
his  home  again  and  travelled  into  Libya,  visiting  the 
famous  monasteries  of  those  countries.  .  Upon  his  re- 
turn he  was  first  made  reader  in  the  church  of  Ccaaiea, 
and  afterward  ordained  deacon.     But  about  the  year 
838  he  retired  into  a  solitude  of  Pontus,  where  he  built 
a  monastery  near  that  of  his  sister  Macrina  (q.  v.),  and 
with  his  brothera,  Peter  and  Naucratius,  and  several 
others,  he  followed  an  ascetic  life,  and,  drawing  up  a 
rule  for  his  community,  became  the  founder  of  the 
monastic  life  in  those  regions.    In  864  (or  862)  he  wis 
ordained  priest  by  Eusebius,  and  in  869  or  370,  on  the 
death  of  Eusebius,  was  elected  bishop  of  Cesarea,. after 
great  opposition,  which  was  finally  overcome  only  by 
Uie  personal  efforts  of  the  aged  Gregory  of  Naziaozos. 
But  the  emperor  Valens  soon  began  to  persecute  him  ht- 
cause  he  refused  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians, 
of  which  he  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  were  atrennoiis 
opponents.     The  death  of  Valens^s  son  gave  freedoo 
of  action  to  Basil,  who  devoted  liis  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  reunion  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churehes,  which  had  been  divided  upon  points  of  £uth, 
and  in  regard  to  Meletius  and  PauUnus,  two  bishops 
of  Antioch.     The  Western  churches  acknowledged 
Paulinus  for  the  legal  bishop ;  Meletius  was  sopported 
by  the  Eastern  churehes.     But  all  his  efibrts  were  in- 
effectual, this  dispute  not  being  terminated  till  nine 
months  after  his  death.    Basil  was  also  engaged  ia 
some  contests  relating  to  the  division  which  the  em- 
peror had  made  of  Cappadocia  Into  two  provinces. 
Eustatbius,  bishop  of  Sebaste,  had  been  a  firiend  of  Ba- 
sil, and  liad  planted  monasticism  in  Asia,  a  pursuit  in 
which  Basil  fully  sympathized ;  but  Eustathius  openly 
embraced  Arianism,  and  Basil  in  878  broke  with  him 
and  wrote  against  him.    He  also  wrote  ajcainst  Apol- 
linaria ;  in  fact,  he  took  a  part  in  most  of  the  contro- 
versies of  his  age.     He  died  Jan.  1,  879,  with  tliese 
words  on  his  lips:  '*0  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  com- 
mend my  spirit.'*    Basil  was  a  man  of  great  piety, 
profound  learning,  and  great  eloquence.     During  the 
Arian  controversy  he  was  an  unflinching  champion  of 
the  orthodox  doctrine.    At  first,  through  fear  of  Sa- 
bellianism,  he  preferred  the  homoioHnQn  formula ;  Init 
in  the  strifes  which  followed,  he  was  brought  to  clea^ 
er  apprehension  of  the  question,  and  acknowledged  the 
Nicene  Creed,  which  he  ever  afterward  stesdftstly 
maintained.     For  a  statement  of  his  view  of  the  Trin- 
ity, see  Domer,  Doctrine  of  ike  Person  of  Christy  Edlob. 
ed.,  Div.  I,  vol.  ii,  p.  805  sq.    See  also  Ariakism.  The 
Greek  Churoh  honors  him  as  one  of  its  most  illustrioos 
saints,  and  celebratea  his  festival  January  1st.    The 
works  of  Basil  were  first  pubUshed,  with  a  prelims  of 
Erasmus,  at  Basle,  1582 ;  a  better  edition,  with  Latia 
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tnixulation  and  notes,  was  pnblislied  by  the  Jesuits 
Fronton  le  Due  and  Morel  (PariSi  1618,  2  vols.  foL, 
and  again  1688, 8  vols,  foh).     Valuable  oontribntions 
to  a  more  correct  edition  were  made  by  the  Dominican 
Combefis,  in  his  work  Batiliui  Magmu^  ex  iategro  re- 
eensiitu  (Paris,  1679, 2  vols.  8vo).    The  most  complete 
edition  was  prepared  b}'  the  Benedictine  Gamier  (Par- 
Is,  1721-1780,  8  vols,  folio),  reprinted  in  the  excellent 
Paris  edition  of  1889  (6  vols,  royal  8vo).    The  contents 
of  the  Benedictine  edition  (1721>80, 8  vols.)  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Tom.  i :  (1.)  Homilic  in  Hexafiroeron  novem ; 
(2.)  Homilic  in  qaosdam  Psalmos,  viz. :  1, 7, 14  (part), 
28,  29,  82,  88,  44,  45,  48,  69,  61, 104;  (8.)  Libri  adver- 
sus  Eunominm  6.    Appendix,  complectens  Opera  qosD- 
dam  Basilio  false  adscripts,  quibos  Opus  Ennomii  ad- 
jungitar.    Tom.  ii :  (1 .)  Homilin  de  Diversis  24 ;  (2.) 
Ascetics,  viz.:  (i.)  PrsBvia  Institutio  ascetics;   (ii.) 
Sermo  asceticns  de  Rennnciatione  Sseculi,  etc. ;  (iii.) 
Sermo  de  ascetics  Disciplina,  etc;  (iv.)  Procemium 
de  Judicio  Dei ;  (v.)  Sermo  de  Fide ;  (vi.)  Index  Mo- 
ralinm ;  (vii.)  Initium  Moralinm;  (viii.  and  ix.)  Sermo 
asceticus;  (x.)  Prooemium  in  Regnlas  fusius  tracta^ 
tas ;  (xi.)  Capita  Regalarum  fusius  tractatamm ;  (xii.) 
Begul»  fusius  tractats;  (xiii.)  Poena  in  Monaclios 
delinquentes ;  (xiv.)  Epitimia  in  Canonicas;   (xv.) 
Capita  Constitutionum ;  (xvi.)  Constitutiones  Monas- 
ticsD ;  (xvii.)  Homilia  de  Spiritn  S. ;  (xviii.)  Homilia 
in  aliquot  Scrip.  Locis,  dicta  in  Lazicis ;  (xix.)  Ho- 
milia in  Sanctam  Christi  Generationem ;  (xx.)  Ho- 
milia de  Poenitentia;  (xxi.)  Homilia  in  Calumniato- 
res  S.  Trinitatis ;  (xxti»)  Sermo  de  Libero  Arbitrio ; 
(xxiii.)  Homilia  in  lllud,  **Ne  dederis  somnum  oculis 
tuis,"  etc.;  (xxiv.)  Homilia  3  de  Jejunio;  (xxv.) 
Sermo  asceticus ;  (xxvi.)  Liber  1  de  Baptismo :  (xxvii.) 
Liber  2  de  Baptismo ;  (xxviii.)  Liturgia  S.  Basilii 
Alexandrina;  (xzix.)  Liturgia  S.  Basilii  Coptica; 
(xxx.)  Tractatusde  Consolaticme  in  Adversis ;  (xxxi.) 
De  Laude  solitarise  Yitss ;  (xxxii.)  Admonitio  sd  Fili- 
mn  Spiritnalem;  (8.)  Homilie  [8]  S.  Basilii  quas 
transtulit  Rnffinus  e  Gneco  in  Latinum ;  (4.)  NotsD  Fron- 
tonis  Ducni ;  (5.)  Notae  et  Animad.  F.  Morelli.    Tom. 
iii :  (1.)  Liber  de  Spiritu  Sancto  (Erasmus  was  the  first 
to  dispute  the  authenticity  of  this  book,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  work  of  St.  Basil. — See  Casaubon,  £icw 
ereit.  xvi,  cap.  48.  — Cove;  Dupin);  (2.)  S.  Basilii 
KpistolsB,  distributed  chronologically  into  three  class- 
es—  Class  1,  containing  those  which  were  written 
from  867  to  870,  i.  e.  before  his  episcopate,  to  which 
are  added  some  of  donlitful  date ;  Class  2,  trom  870  to 
878 ;  Class  8,  Epistles  without  date,  doubtful  and  spu- 
rious.   Appendix :  Sermones  24  de  Moribus,  per  Sym- 
eonen  Magistrum  et  Logothetam,  selecti  ex  omnibus 
8.  Basilii  operibos ;  De  Virginitate  liber.     A.  Jahn 
published,  as  a  supplement  to  this  edition,  Ammadver" 
monu  in  Batiiii  M.  Opera  Fascic.  I  (Bern.  1842).    The 
best  9ekcHtm  from  his  works,  containing  all,  indeed, 
that  ordinary  theological  students  need,  is  that  of 
Lefpzic,  1864,  forming  the  second  volume  of  ThiIo*s 
BibHotkeca  Patrum  Gnrcontm  DogmaUoa,    His  writ- 
ings are  divided  into,  (1.)  polemical,  (2.)  liturgical, 
(8.)  exegetical,  (4.)  ascetic.    Among  his  polemical 
books,  that  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  five  books 
against  the  Eunomians,  are  the  most  important.    His 
liturgical  writings  are  of  great  value,  and  some  of  his 
services  are  still,  in  abridtred  forms,  in  use  in  the 
Greek  Church.    Both  by  his  example  and  his  writings 
he  was  the  substantial  founder  of  monasticism  in  the 
East,  so  that  it  is  common,  though  erroneous,  to  call 
all  Oriental  monks  Basilisns  (q.  v.).    A.  Jahn,  in  the 
treatise  BoiiHui  PloMzan»  (U81),  tried  to  show  that 
Basil  had  largely  copied  from  Plotinns.    His  Uiursfia 
AUMmdrifM  Graea  is  given  in  Renaudot,  £M,  Oritnt, 
CoUedio,  vol.  i.     For  a  list  of  bis  genuine  writings,  as 
well  as  of  those  thought  to  he  spurious,  see  Cave,  ffUt. 
Lit.  anno  870;  Lardner,  ]Vork$,  iv.  278.     See  also 
Feiffer,  IXmrt,  de  VUa  BaeUU  (Groning.  1828,  8vo); 
B6hringer,  KirckenffesMekie  m  Biograjpkien,  i,  2, 158 ; 


Dnpin,  EccL  Writers,  cent,  iv;  Heimantius,  Vie  de  Si, 
Batik  U  Grand  (Paris,  1674,  2  vols.  4to);  Klose,  Ba^ 
mUuM  der  Graete  (Strals.  1836, 8vo) ;  Fialon,  Etude  hist. 
et  Uier.  sur  St.  Basils  (Paris,  1866);  Pahner,  Orients 
IMurgiea,  i,  46;  Villemain,  Eloquence  o«  IV^  Sikde, 
p.  114 ;  Landon,  Ecd.  Did.  ii,  62. 

Basil  or  BasUitls,  some  time  a  physician,  was 
ordained  bishop  of  Ancyra  by  the  bishops  of  the  Euse- 
bian  party  in  the  room  of  Marcellus,  whom  they  had 
deposed ;  but  Basil  was  himself  excommunicated,  and 
his  ordination  annulled,  in  the  council  of  Sardica  in 
847,  though  he  still  retsined  the  see.  He  was  an  op- 
ponent of  the  Arians,  but  was  still  considered  as  the 
head  of  the  Seml-Aiians.  This  opinion  BasU  procured 
to  be  established  by  a  council  held  at  Ancyra  in  the 
year  868,  and  subsequently  defended  it  both  at  Seleu- 
cia  and  Constantinople  against  the  Eudoxians  and 
Acacians,  by  whom  he  was  deposed  in  860.  Jerome 
{De  Viris  illftst.  89)  informs  us  that  BasO  wrote  a  book 
against  Marcellus,  his  predecessor,  a  treatise  De  Vtr- 
ffinitate,  and  some  other  smaller  pieces,  of  which  no 
remains  are  extant.  Basil  is  warmly  commended  by 
Theodoret  for  his  exemplary  life,  which  was  probably 
I  the  secret  of  his  influence  with  the  emperor  Constan- 
tius ;  and  Sozomen  speaks  of  him  as  celebrated  for 
learning  and  eloquence.  See  Cave,  f/ist.  Lit.  anno 
847 ;  Dupin,  Eccl.  Writers,  cent,  iv ;  Theodoret,  Hist. 
Eccles.  ii,  27 ;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eceles.  bk.  ii;  Socrates, 
Hist.  Eedes.  bk.  U ;  Lardner,  Works,  iii,  689. 

Basil,  bishop  of  SeleucU  in  Isauria  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Basil  who  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Chrysostom).  At  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in 
448,  he  gave  his  vote  for  the  condemnation  of  Euty- 
ches ;  but  in  the  following  year,  at  the  robber-council 
of  Ephesus,  through  fear  of  the  threats  and  violence 
of  DioBcorns,  or  from  actual  weakness  and  fickleness 
of  judgment,  he  took  precisely  the  opposite  ground, 
and  anathematized  the  doctrine  of  two  natures  in  Je- 
sus Christ.  In  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  461,  Basil, 
together  with  the  other  leaders  in  the  assembly  at 
Ephesus,  was  deposed,  but  in  the  fourth  session  of  the 
council  he  was  restored  to  his  dignity.  He  wrote 
Foriy^hree  Homilies;  seventeen  on  the  Old,  and  twen- 
ty-six on  the  New  Testament  (Dupin  reckons  only 
forty).  These  were  published  in  Greek  at  Heidelberg 
(1696,  8vo) ;  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  by  Dausque 
(Heidelb.  1604, 8vo),  together  with  the  Oratio  in  Trans^ 
Jigurationem  Domini,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  The  fol- 
lowing are  supposed  to  be  spurious :  1.  A  Demon^ra^ 
turn  of  the  Coming  of  Christ,  sgainst  the  Jews,  in  Latin, 
ed.  by  Turrianus  (Ingolstadt,  1616, 4  to) ;  Greek,  in  the 
Heidelberg  edition  of  the  Homilies  (1596).  This  is 
clearly,  from  its  style,  not  the  woik  of  Basil,  and  is 
not  found  in  any  MS.  of  his  writings.  2.  Life  and 
Miracles  of  St.  Thecla,  virgin  and  martyr,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Caveare,  is  evidently  the  work  of  some 
Greek  monk  of  a  late  age,  edited  by  Pantinus,  Ant- 
werp (1608,  Gr.  and  Lat.).  All  the  above  were  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  LaUn  (Paris,  1622,  fol.),  with  the 
works  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgns.  See  Cave,  Hist.  Lit. 
anno  448 ;  Dupin,  Ecd.  Writers,  cent,  v,  p.  28 ;  Landon, 
Ecd,  Did.  s.  V. 

Basil  or  Basilitis,  chief  of  the  Bogomiles  of  the 
twelfth  century.  This  sect  took  its  rise  in  Bulgaria. 
Though  it  is  likely  that  their  enemies  laid  fSUse  charges 
against  them.  It  is  clear  that  they  held  many  corrupt 
ideas  and  practices.  From  their  liabit  of  incessant 
praying  they  derived  the  name  of  Bogomili,  which  in 
the  Sclavonic  language  means  **  God  have  mercy  upon 
us."  In  their  notions  they  resembled  the  Manichsans 
and  Paulicians,  which  last  sect  arose  about  the  same 
time.  They  denied  the  Trinity ;  held  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  a  phantom,  and  that  Michael  the  archangel 
was  Incarnate.  They  opposed  the  worship  of  the  Vir- 
gin, of  the  saints,  and  of  images.  They  affected  an 
appearance  of  extreme  sanctity,  and  wore  the  monkish 
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drass.  BwQicu  was  a  physician,  and  had  twelve  prin- 
cipal followers,  whom  he  designated  his  apostles,  and 
also  some  women,  who  went  about  spreading  the  poison 
of  his  doctrine  everywhere.  When  before  the  conncil 
called  by  the  patriarch  John  IX  in  1118  to  examine 
into  the  matter,  Basilios  reAxsed  to  deny  hb  doctrine, 
and  declared  that  he  was  willing  to  endure  any  tor- 
ment, and  death  itself.  One  peculiar  notion  of  this 
sect  was  that  no  torment  could  affect  them,  and  that 
the  angels  would  deliver  them  even  fh>m  the  fire.  Ba- 
silius  himself  was  condemned  in  the  above-mentioned 
conncil,  and  burnt  in  this  year.  Several  of  his  follow- 
ers, when  seized,  retracted;  others,  among  whom  were 
some  of  those  whom  he  called  his  apostles,  were  kept 
in  prison,  and  died  there.  Several  councils  were  held 
upon  this  subject.  See  Neander,  CA.  Hiti.  iv,  666  sq. ; 
Landon,  Ecd,  Did,  ii,  67.     See  BoooM luss. 

Basil  (St.),  Liturgy  o(  one  of  the  three  litnr- 
gies  used  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  other  two  being 
those  of  St.  Gregoiy  and  St.  Chiysoetom.  They  are 
read  at  distinct  seasons  of  the  year;  that  of  Basil  be- 
ing read  on  the  five  Sundays  of  the  Great  Lent,  on  the 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  of  the  Holy  Week,  on  the 
eves  of  Christmas  and  the  Epiphany,  and  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year. — Pftlmer,  Orig.  Utwrg,  i,  46  sq.  See 
Basil;  Litdboiks. 


Baailean  Manuscript  (Codex  BAfliLmsn), 
the  name  of  two  important  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Test, 
now  in  the  public  libraiy  of  Basle.  See  MAHvacurrs 
(Biblical). 

1.  An  uncial  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  a  few 
hiatus  (Luke  ill,  4-16;  xxiv,  47-^  befaig  wanting; 
whUe  Luke  i,  69-ii,  4;  xii,  68-xiii,  12;  xv,  6-20,  are 
by  a  later  hand),  usually  designated  as  £  o^  the  Go»> 
pels  (technically  K,  iv,  86;  formerly  B,  vi,  21).  It  is 
written  in  round  full  letters,  with  accents  and  breath- 
ings, one  column  only  on  the  page,  with  the  Ammoni- 
an  sections ;  but,  instead  of  the  Eiiseblan  canons,  there 
is  a  kind  of  harmony  of  the  Gospels  noted  at  the  foot  of 
each  page  by  a  reference  to  the  parallel  sections  in  the 
other  evangelbts.  This  MS.  sppean  to  belong  to  the 
eighth  centur}',  and  the  additions  of  a  subsequent  hand 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  made  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tur}%  It  appears  that  it  was  ibrmeriy  used  as  a  church 
MS.  at  Constantinople,  and  it  may  be  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  Iwst  specimens  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Constantinopolitan  class  of  texts.  It  was  presented 
to  a  monastery  in  Basle  by  Cardinal  de  Ragnsfo  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  WeUtein  colkted  this  MS., 
and  this  was  also  done  (independently)  by  Tischen^ 
dorf,  MoUer  of  BAsle,  and  Tregelles.  It  has  never 
been  published  in  Aill.— Tregelles,  in  Homers  /afrod., 
new  ed.  iv,  200 ;  Scrivener,  Introduetioii,  p.  103  sq. 
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2.  A  cursive  MS.  of  the  entire  N.  T.  except  the 
Apocalypse,  numbered  1  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Epistles  (technically  designated  as  K,  ill,  8 ;  formerly 
B,  vi,  27).  It  was  known  to  Erasmus,  who,  however, 
used  it  but  little,  although  his  associates  thought  high- 
ly of  it.  It  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Reuchlin,  who  borrowed  it  from  the  Dominican 
monks  at  Bjsle :  the  latter  received  it  firom  Cardinal 
de  RaguRio.  Wetstein  was  the  first  who  thoroughly 
examined  it ;  he  used  it  with  great  commendation  at 
first,  but  afterward  disparaged  it.  The  reason  for 
these  discordant  opinions  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in 
the  character  of  the  MS.  itself,  which  differs  greatly 
in  the  several  portions.     The  Acts  and  Epistles  con 


Basilian  Mazrascript  (Codex  BAaiLiAmra),  an 
uncial  copy  of  the  whole  Apocalypse  (of  which  it  is 
usually  designated  as  B),  found  among  ancient  hom- 
ilies of  Basil  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  valuable  fhHn 
the  scarcity  of  early  MSS.  of  the  Revelation.  It  de- 
rives its  name  fh>m  having  formerly  lielonged  to  the 
Basilian  monastery  at  Rome  (then  designated  as  No. 
106),  but  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  Vatican  library 
(where  it  is  known  as  2066).  It  was  first  known  from 
a  notice  and  fac-similc  by  Blanchini  {Eeangdariantn 
Quadntplex,  1748,  ii,  626).  Wetstein  requested  a  oc7« 
lation  of  it  fW>m  Cardinal  Qulrini,  but  the  extracts  sent 
came  too  late  for  publication  in  his  K.  T.,  and  proved 
very  loose  and  defective.    When  TIschendorf  was  at 


tain  a  text  of  no  great  importance ;  but  the  text  of  the  I  Rome  in  1848,  although  forbidden  to  collate  it  anew, 
GotpeU  (now  bound  at  the  end  of  the  vol.)  is  very  re-  i  he  was  permitted  to  make  a  few  extracts,  and  ini- 
marlLable,  adhering  pretty  closely  to  the  oldest  class  '  proved  the  privilege  so  well  as  to  compare  tJie  whole 
of  uncials,  llie  last  has  recently  been  collated  (in- 1  text  with  a  Greek  Test.  He  published  the  result  in 
dependently)  by  Tregelles  and  Dr.  Roth.  There  are  \  his  Momantnta  Sacra  Ineobta  (1846,  p.  407-482),  which 
88  lines  in  each  page,  elegantly  and  minutely  written,  r  Tregelles,  who  was  allowed  to  make  a  partial  examl- 
with  breathings,  accents,  and  iota  tuhscriptSj  and  a  few  '  nation  of  the  codex  in  1846,  has  since  somewhat  cor- 
iUuminations.     It  has,  apparently  on  good  grounda,  |  rected.    Card.  Mai  has  published  it,  in  order  to  supply 


been  assigned  to  the  tenth  century.  Codex  118  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  seems  to  be  a  copy  from  it. — ^Tre- 
gelles,  ut  gup,  p.  208  sq. ;  Scrivener,  p.  142. 


the  text  of  the  Apocrypha  in  bis  edition  of  the  Cod. 
Vaticanns,  but  the  worlc  is  very  imperfectly  done.  In 
form  this  MS.  is  rather  an  octavo  than  a  folio  or  quar- 
to.    The  letten  are  of  a  peculiar  kind. 


«n  -.     Jii ji s^  ^  J\.  Am  am^wSil  n  I  &A«^  -«A^  i*^ M  Jk^  simple  and  unomamented,  leaning  a  lit- 

gil  t^^^tiDCO^W  cu/lW,  ^a^iroiAO|>6UKpjHH^(^  ^,^  ^  ^^  ri^ht ;  they  hold  a  sort  of  mkl- 

Wno  f  ir^  sr«A'>-»*»yK->^y^K^  \^f^  ^  H«-  •{{  die  place  between  the  square  and  the  ob- 

^"^'  '  ■«TOpou«^^|»mA«H  long  character.     Several  of  them  indl- 


TfQOf^  TVCTtt  0VO  eouv  ^^  ^^^  ^key  belong  to  the  latest  uncial 

^  '  fashion.     The  breathings  and  aecenta 

Specimen  of  the  currire  BMle  Manttacript  (M«tl.  »▼,  1. « :  np«rrf«oirT«  «^  „^  by  the  fint  hand,  and  pretty  oorrecC 

cov  iraoafiaivolat  Tn»  wapd^ocip  tA»  |  wptcfiyripLp '  oi  tip  wiwTo^ai  ric  "  probaWy  bolongs  to  the  beginnmg  of 

xctpov).  the  6th  century. — ^Tregelles,  in  Honie*a 
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Iwtnd.,  new  ed.  iv,  SOe  sq. ;  SctiTcner,  MrgtliiefMB, 

140  «q.       Sm  JLUIIISCBIPn,  BiBLICAI.. 

BaaUlaiU.  monki  tod  nnni  followfDS  the  rale  of 
St.  Buil  the  Great,  flntpnb]ubcdA.D.E6S.  The  or. 
der  spreul  with  »  great  rapidity  tbat  it  ii  Mid  tn  lia«e 
nombered  at  the  duth  of  the  founder  about  90,000 

memben.     In  the  W»»t  tt  eaUUiahed  '- 

SpaiD,  Italy,  German  J, 
and  Sannatla,  and  ttao 
BaiilLin  rule,  up  to  Iha 
time  of  St.  Benedict, 
ms  the  basis  of  ali  mo- 
nastic inatitutlona.  Af- 
ter the  eeparaClon  of  the 
Orsek  Church  from  the 
Roman,  the  Duilian  or- 
liar  remained  the  onlf 
one  in  the  G  reek  church- 
•a  of  RuulA  (where 
there  areabout400mon- 
■atariea  of  monka  with 
about  6000  IDO^k^  and 
■boat  110  monaiteries 
ornuns  with  aome  3000 
nuns),  Austria  (which 
fn  1849  had  44  diodsk- 
teriea  of  monks  with  271 
memben,  but 


Armeaian  Church. 
Tnrkey,  where  especial- 
ly the  monaatic  estab-   _^  _^ _ 

lisbments  of  Mt.  Athoa  jnoLBt  HaUi  rf  the  Kuds  ofaL 
<q.  V.)  are  celebrated,  BaaO. 

all  the  convents  of  the 

Greek  Church  follow  the  rule  of  St.  BaaO,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tboae  oo  Uts.  Sinai  and  Lebanon. 

In  the  Roman  Church,  Che  monka  of  St.  Basil,  for- 
ner!]'  conaUtuting  Mreral  independent  communities, 
were  placed  by  Pope  Gre([ory  XIII,  in  1579,  under  an 
abtiot-genenl.  They  were  ilivided  into  the  provinces 
of  Rome,  Calabria,  Sicily.  Spain,  Germany,  and  Po- 
Lind,  and  followed  partly  the  Greek,  partly  the  Roman 
rite.  A  congregation  of  Rtfannrd  Basiliiui)  (Tardoo. 
ites)  was  established  by  tlalteo  de  la  Fuenlc  in  Spain 
in  1557,  end  Joined  by  a  part  of  the  Spanish  convents. 
Id  Germany  and  Spain  they  disappeared  with  the  olhei 
convents.  In  Kusals.  large  annibeni  of  Basilians,  to- 
gether with  the  whole  body  of  United  Greeks,  sepa- 
rated from  the  Roman  Church  In  l^SS.  At  pnueni 
only  a  few  convents  of  Basilians  acknowledge  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  pope.  They  are  divided  into  four  con- 
gregations :  (I.)  the  Jtalkaiiim.  in  RoFSia,  Poland,  and 
Ilnn^ary,  with  34  honae« ;  (S.)  the  Iialiva,  the  princi- 
pal convent  of  which  is  that  of  St.  Savionr  at  Menlna, 
in  Sicily,  which  stilt  preservei  tho  Greek  rite  i  (3.) 
the  /ViskA,  which  has  its  principal  house  at  Viviefi ; 
(4.)  the  ifelcMle.  in  the  United  Greek  Church  of  Asia 
Ulnor,  whicb  held,  a  fewyearsago,  a  general  chapter, 
nnder  the  presidency  of  the  papal  delegate  in  Eyrla. 
According  to  the  historians  of  the  order,  it  has  pro- 
duced 14  popes,  numeroni  patriarchs,  cardinals,  and 
archUshopa.  1806  bishops,  and  11,805  martyrs,  ~ 
lionsoof  Ba^liansis  at  Toronto,  Cai 
there  ore  about  fifty  houses  with  IW 
Helrot,  Ordni  EtLgUax,  i,  379  sq. 

Ba«UIoa  (from  vni  jOomXiic^,  one  of  the  porcbca 
or  colonnades  fkcing  tite  Agora  at  Athens),  the  namt 
of  an  ancient  secular  building,  afterward  applied  tt 
Christian  church  ediflces.     On  the  orerthrow  of  tht 
kings  at  Athens,  their  power  was  divided  among  sev- 
eral ardumt^     The  remains  of  the  old  power  were, 
however,  too  strong  to  be  swept  ail  away,  and  the 
charge  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  of  the  Kower-feai 
of  Bacchua,  of  all  legal  processes  concerning  mattf 
of  religion,  and  of  all  cs{Htal  ot^ces,  was  referred 
tlte  apxwi'  /3ain\(vc  (camp,  with  rez  nKrenam  In  tl 


11  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  ai 


later  In  Rome  and  the  Roman  colonial  ci 
'ere  built  with  as  great  splendor  ind  architectural 
lerita  aa  the  temples  themaelvea.  Those  in  Italy 
'ere  devoted  to  porposea  of  business  (like  our  modem 
oursea  or  eschanges),  and  to  general  le^l  processra. 
They  had  a  central  na\'e,  sfl|«rated  ttom  two  ride 
tlsles  by  grand  colonnades.  Thia  apace  was  devoted 
a  butlneaa.  Above  the  side  aiMea  were  galleries  for 
ipectators  and  others.  At  the  rear  end  was  a  semi- 
circular space,  separated  from  the  main  part  by  grat- 
ngs  when  court  was  held.  In  Rome  there  were  39 
others  say  23)  of  these  basilicas. 


When  Christianity  took  poasesslon  of  the  Roman 
empire,  tbeae  basilicas  were  taken  as  models  for  church 
ediflces.  The  pagan  temples  were  built  for  residences 
of  the  deities,  not  for  holding  large  bodies  of  people  ; 
and  also,  being  given  to  unholy  purposes,  could  not  be 
used  or  copied  in  Christian  churches.  The  liaaillcaa, 
on  the  other  bend,  had  been  polluted  by  no  heathen 
ritea,  and  corresponded  with  the  traditional  synagogue 
in  much  of  their  interior  construction.  Some  of  the 
baulicas  were  given  to  the  Churoh,  and  devoted  to  sa- 
cred pnrposBSj  and  the  same  plan  of  building  was  fol- 
lowed In  new  church  ediflces.  The  plan  included  a 
broad  central  nave  with  a  pointed  roof  (instead  of  the 
arched  roof  of  the  classic  Roman  basilica  or  the  open 
nave  of  tho  Grecian),  and  on  each  side  were  one  or 
ti.o  aide  aisles,  covtovd  by  a  single  roof.  In  the 
aemicircuUr  ap^  opposite  the  entrance,  the  seats  of 
tho  Jndpes  were  appropriated  by  the  Mshnps.  In  front 
of  this,  and  nnder  the  round  arched  tribnne,  was  the 
high  aiUr  over  the  ciypt  <q.  v.).  Beyond  this  were 
two  pulpits,  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  for  reading 
the  Scriptnres  and  preachlnK-  The  pillars  in  the 
colonnades  separating  Che  ^sles  were  Joined  l>y  round 
arches  Instead  of  beams,  aa  in  Iha  Roman  basilicas. 
During  the  batiHem  period  (A.D.  BOO  to  A.D.  700-800) 
no  towen  or  spires  were  built.  In  Rome  the  oldest 
basilicas  are  those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St,  John  Ijlt- 
eran,  8L  Clement,  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  and  St. 
Ijiwnnce.  Others,  as  Sta.  Maria  Magglore,  SU.  Ag- 
nes, SU.  Croce  in  Jeniaalem.  wen  built  after  the  trae 
baaiiican  period,  as  were  also  the  present  ediflces  of 
St.  Peter,  St,  Paul,  and  St.  John  Laleran.  St.  Cle- 
ment, and  88.  Kereo  and  Achilleo,  preHrrve  most  dis- 
tinctly the  featores  of  the  original  baiilica.     Out  of 
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Rome,  the  best  preserved  ancient  basilicas  are  those 
of  St.  Apollinari  in  Classe  (near  Ravenna),  and  of  St. 
ApoUinari  in  Ravenna.  Basilican  charches  were  bnilt 
extensively  in  Asia  Minor,  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
Soath  France,  and  in  these  last  two  this  BtyXe  has 
ever  exercised  almost  a  controlling  influence  on  eccle- 
siastical architecture.  It  gave  also  the  general  ground- 
plan  and  many  other  elements  to  the  succeeding  Ro- 
manesque, and  even  to  the  contemporary  Byzantine 
styles.  In  the  same  general  style  are  the  churches 
of  St.  Boniface  (Roman  Catholic)  in  Munich,  snd  of 
St.  Jacob  (Protestant)  in  Berlin,  both  built  within  the 
last  twenty  years.  There  is  no  prospect,  however, 
that  the  style  will  ever  be  generally  adopted  in  the 
erection  of  modem  churches.  See  Zester  mann  yDe  An- 
tic, et  CkrUt.  BcuUicia  (Brussels,  1847);  Bunsen,  Die 
Chrutlichen  BasUiken  Rmu  (Munich,  1843) ;  Kugler, 
Geschichte  der  Baukunst  (Stuttgart,  1859) ;  Fergusson, 
JIutory  of  Ar€kU^urt;  Bingham,  Orig,  EccU$,  bk. 
viii,  ch.  i,  §  5.  See  also  Architecturb  ;  Church 
Edifices. 

BaBilides,  the  chief  of  the  £g}'ptian  Gnostics  in 
the  second  century.  The  place  of  his  burth  is  un- 
known ;  some  call  him  a  Syrian,  others  a  Persian, 
othere  an  Egyptian.  According  to  Clemens  Alex. 
{Strom,  vii,  17)  he  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian ; 
Baronius  and  Pearson  suppose  him  to  liave  liegun  his 
heresy  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century.  The 
probable  date  of  his  death  is  A.D.  12&-180.  He  pub- 
lished a  book  which  he  called  **  the  Gospel,*'  and  wrote 
also  24  books  exegetical  of  the  Gospel,  but  whether  it 
was  a  comment  upon  his  own  '*  Gospel"  or  upon  the 
four  evangelists  is  uncertain.  He  left  a  son,  Isidorus, 
who  defended  his  opinions.  Fragments  of  both  Ba- 
silides  and  Isidorus  are  given  in  Grabe,  SpicUeg, 
saec.  ii,  p.  87,  64.  (Burton,  Ecdei,  Hkt,  Lect.  xv; 
Burton,  Bampton  Lectures^  note  13.)  Our  knowledge 
of  Basilides  is  chiefly  derived  from  Irencus  {Adv, 
Hot,  1,  24),  Epiplianius  (//(vr.  xxiv),  and  the  newly, 
discovered  Philotophoumena  (bk.  vil)  of  Hippolytus 
(q.  v.).  Eusebius  {ffist,  EccL  iv,  7)  speaks  of  a  refu- 
tation of  Basilides  by  Agrippa  Castor. 

He  taught  that  the  supreme  God,  perfect  in  wisdom 
and  goodness,  the  unbegotten  and  nameless  Father, 
produced  from  his  own  substance  seven  teont  of  a  most 
excellent  nature.  According  to  Irencus  {Adv,  Hear, 
I,  24),  from  the  self-existent  Father  was  bom  Node, 
Intelligence ;  from  Nous,  hoyoQ,  the  Word;  from  Logot^ 
^ponytf'iCt  Pradence ;  from  PkronetU^  Xofia  and  A^ 
vafuc,  Wisdom  and  Power ;  from  DunamU  and  Sophia^ 
Powers,  Principalities,  and  Angels,  by  whom  the  first 
heaven  was  made;  from  these  sprang  other  angels 
and  other  heavens  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  of  each,  whence  are  so  many  days  in 
the  year.  The  angels  which  uphold  the  lower  heaven 
made  all  things  in  this  world,  and  then  divided  it 
among  themselves ;  the  chief  of  which  is  the  God  of 
the  Jews,  who  wished  to  bring  other  nations  into  suU 
jection  to  His  people,  but  was  opposed.  The  self-ex- 
istent Father,  seeing  their  danger,  sent  his  first-begot- 
ten Nous,  the  Christ,  for  the  salvation  of  such  as  be- 
lieved in  Htm :  He  appeared  on  earth  as  a  man,  and 
wrought  miracles,  but  He  did  not  suffer.  The  man 
Jesus  suffered,  but  not  in  any  vicarious  sense ;  the 
divine  justice  will  not  allow  one  being  to  suffer  for 
another.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  modern  ration- 
alistic views  as  to  the  expiatbn  of  Christ  are  derived, 
not  from  the  apostles,  but  from  the  Gnostics.  (See 
Shedd,  History  of  Doctrines,  ii,  205.)  Irenaus  charges 
Basilides  with  holding  that  Simon  of  Cyrene  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  Christ's  cross,  and  was  crucified  for 
Him ;  that  he  was  transformed  into  the  likeness  of  Je- 
sus, and  Jesus  took  the  form  of  Simon,  and  looked  on, 
laughing  at  the  folly  and  ignorance  of  the  Jews ;  after 
which  He  ascended  into  heaven.  But  it  is  not  certain, 
or  even  likely,  that  the  charge  is  well-founded.  Ba- 
silides fartlier  taught  that  men  ou^t  not  to  confess 


to  him  who  was  actually  cracified,bnt  to  Jesas,wlio 
was  sent  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  makers  of  this 
world.  The  soul  only  was  to  l>e  saved,  not  tlie  bodj. 
The  prophecies  are  from  the  makers  of  the  world ; 
the  law  was  given  by  the  chief  of  them,  who  Iinmgbt 
the  people  out  of  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Basilides  partook  of  things  offered  to  idok 
without  scruple,  and  all  kinds  of  lewdness  were  es- 
teemed indiflbrent,  and  that  they  practiced  magic  ud 
incantations. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  STstem  of 
Basilides  was  his  distribution  of  the  local  positions  of 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  heavens,  according  to 
the  theories  of  mathematicians,  the  prince  of  which  is 
called  Abraxas,  a  name  having  in  it  the  number  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five.    See  Abraxas. 

The  B}'stem  has  been  thus  briefly  stated:  "Basili- 
des placed  at  the  head  of  his  system  an  incomprehen- 
sible God,  whom  he  called  non-existent  {ovk  i«v),  and 
the  ineffable  (apptiTOi),  the  attributes  of  whom  be 
made  living  personified  powers,  unfolded  from  his  per- 
fection ;  as  the  Spirit,  Beason,  Thought,  Wisdom,  and 
Fotccr,  who  were  the  executors  of  bis  wisdom.  To 
these  he  added  the  moral  attributes,  showing  the  actir- 
ity  of  the  Deity's  almighty  power,  namely,  ffoHmm 
and  Peace,  The  number  seven  was  a  holy  nnmber 
with  Basilides;  besides  these  seven  powers,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seven  days  of  the  week,  he  sopposed 
seven  similar  beings  in  every  stage  of  the  spiritoal 
world,  and  that  there  were,  like  the  days  of  the  rear, 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  such  stages  or  regions, 
which  were  represented  by  the  mystical  number ^imr- 
os,  the  symbol  of  his  sect.  From  this  emanatioo- 
world  sprung  the  divine  pKnciples  of  JJ^kt,  Ufe,  Sad, 
and  Goudi  but  there  was  an  empire  of  evil,  which  aa- 
saulted  the  divine  principles,  and  forced  a  union  of  nn- 
divine  principles  opposed  to  each,  namely,  Darheaio 
Light,  J)eaih  to  Life,  3fatter  to  Soul,  £til  to  Gooi 
Tlie  Divine  Principle,  to  obtain  its  original  splendor, 
must  undergo  a  process  of  purification  before  it  can  e{> 
feet  its  reunion  with  its  original  source ;  hence  arose  a 
kind  of  metempsychosis,  in  which  the  soul  passed 
through  various  human  bodies,  and  even  tbroagh  an- 
imals,  according  to  its  desert,  and  this  by  way  of  pon- 
ishment.  Basilides  also  supposed  the  passage  of  the 
soul  through  various  living  creatures,  in  order  to  a 
gradual  development  of  spiritual  life.  The  Creator  of 
the  world  he  supposed  to  be  an  angel  acting  as  an  in- 
strament  under  the  supreme  God ;  and  to  redeem  hu- 
man nature,  and  to  make  it  fit  for  communion  with 
Himself  and  the  higher  world  of  spirits.  He  sent  down 
the  highest  iEon  {Nous)  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  work 
of  redemption,  who  united  himself  to  the  man  Jcsns  at 
his  bsptism  in  Jordan ;  but  the  Nous  did  not  snfler, 
only  the  man  Jesus."  The  sect  flourished  for  a  long 
time,  and  did  not  become  extinct  till  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. The  newly-discovered  M  S.  of  Hippolytus  (q.  t.) 
gives  quite  a  thorough  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Ba- 
silides, which  is  set  forth  by  Jacobi,  in  Basifidis  Pkilo*' 
Gnostici,  etc.  (Beriin.  1852),  and  Uhlhom,  Das  Bop^ 
diamsche  System  (GdUing.  1856).  See  also  Neander, 
Genet,  Entuickelung  d.  vom.  Gnostiscken  Syst.  (Berl 
1818) ;  Ch,  Hist,  i,  418  sq ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  \,  HS; 
Comm,  i,  416-424 :  Lardner,  Works,  viii,  849  sq. ;  Mat- 
ter, Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  ii,  63 ;  Schaff,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  237- 
287 ;  Hase,  Church  History,  p.  694 ;  Domer,  Pen(m  i 
Christ,  Per.  I,  Epoch  1 ;  Gieseler,  in  Stud.  v.  Krit.  18di>, 
p.  403.     See  Gnosticism. 

Basilisk.    See  Cockatrice. 

Basin  (in  the  old  editions  ''  bafon'*)-  The  foUo«- 
ing  worda  in  the  original  are  thus  rendered  in  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible.  See  also  Cup  ;  Bowl; 
Disu,  etc. 

1.  "ijiK,  aggar/,  prop,  a  trough  for  washing,  a  lat^ 
(Exod^  xxiv,  6);  rendered  "jroblet"  in  Cant,  vii,! 
where  its  shape  is  compared  to  the  human  na\'el; 
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"CDp"  In  1m.  xzil,  ii.    In  tb*  New  Tm.  (John  zUI, 
6),  w»■Tq(^,■n«TCq.T.)■ 
!.  *^il]I,  bpiw',  fromthc  cty[iiolog>',  aonerHldiih 
«r  urn,  ipoken  of  the  golden  and  illver  veatJx  of  tha 
■UlCLiury  (1  Cbran.  xxvUi,  17 ;  Em  i,  10;  Till,  ST). 

S.  p'^l'S,  miirai',  a  vua  from  which  to  tpriuMe 
any  thing ;  unuUf  of  the  ucriAcial  bowlt  (and  to  oc- 
caalooBllvtTSiuIiited);  twice  of  wine-goUete  ("bawl," 
Amos  vi,  6:  Zech.  \x,  16).  It  teems  to  deoot*  a  me- 
Ullic  Tcuel.  The  tuiini  for  the  sorvics  of  the  tabcr- 
nncle  were  of  brut  (Exod.  xivii,  8),  but  thtao  of  the 
Temple  were  of  gold  (i  Chron.  iv,  8). 

4.  The  tenn  of  the  most  gsuenl  ilgDitlcitloa  ii  ;;9, 
tipi  (of  nncertaln  etymotogy  ;  the  Sept.  randen  varl- 
ouslv),  Epoken  ot  the  utenalli  tra  hoIdiDg  the  blood  of 
victlma  (-'ba*on,"E»>d.xii,SS;  Jer.  lU,  19;  "bowl," 
S  Kings  x[i,  IS),  and  the  oH  for  the  ucrod  candlestick 
("bowl,"  ]  Kinga  ril,  iO);  elw  of  "biuont"  for  do- 
mestic parpoees  (3  Sam.  xvii,  28X  aod  epecially  a 
drbiking-"  cap"  (Zech.  zil,  !).  The  Targum  of  Jona- 
tlun  renden  It  by  bss,  an  tarlkemean  eate,  but  tn 
iome  of  the  above  paasagea  it  coohl  not  bavo  been  of 
tbli  material. 

(n.)  Between  the  Tarkma  vetieb  beiring  in  (be 
Auth.  Vera,  the  names  of  basin,  bowl,  charger,  cop, 
and  diih,  it  ia  scarcely  poMlhle  now  to  ascertain  the 
preelsa  dlsCinctioD,  as  very  teyi,  if  any,  remains  are 
known  np  to  the  present  time,  toexzst  of  Jewish  earth- 
en or  metal  waro,  and  as  the  same  words  are  various- 
ly rendered  in  difRirent  piices.  We  can  only  eonjec- 
Inre  their  form  and  material  IVnm  the  analogy  of  an- 
cient Egyplian  or  ABsyrian  specimens  of  worlcs  of  the 
same  kind,  and  from  modern  Oriental  vessels  for  cnli- 
naty  or  domestic  purposes.  Among  the  sntaller  ves- 
aels  for  the  tabernacle  or  temple  service,  many  must 
have  been  required  to  receive  from  tin  sacrificial  vie- 
tints  the  blood  tolw  aprlnklodfor  purlHcatioD.  Moaes, 
on  the  occasion  of  (he  gnat  ceremony  of  puriBcallon 
in  the  wildemeta,  put  half  the  blood  In  "the  baiina," 
rufstn,  oc  bowls,  and  afterward  eprlnkled  it  on  the 
pcople'cEsod.siiv,6,B;  »iixii,Sli  Lev.1,5;  li,]6; 
ill,!.  8, 13;  iv,5,Sl;  vUi,  23,  !4;  xiv,  11,  25;  xvl.lS, 
19 ;  Heb.  Ix,  19).  Among  the  vessels  caat  in  metal, 
whctlter  gold,  silver,  or  braas,  by  Hiram  for  SuioiDon, 
besides  the  iavor  and  great  sea,  mention  is  made  of 
basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of  tbo  Grst  (Q'<pll^,  marg. 
boaU)  he  la  said  to  have  made  100  (i  Chnin.  Iv,  B ;  1 
Kings  vii,  *6, 16 ;  comp.  Exod.  xxv,  9S,  and  1  Chron. 
xivUI,  14, 17).  Jase[jias,  probably  with  gnat  exag- 
geration, reckons  of  ^aXai  and  airavttia  SO.OOO  In 
gold  and  4D,D[)a  in  silver,  besides  an  equal  number  in 
•ach  nutal  orcpnrifptc,  for  tha  offerings  of  flour  mixed 
with  oil  iAtU.  viii,  a,  7  and  8 ;  comp.  Ulrch,  //iA  of 
POtKrg,  i,  152).— Smith,  s.  V. 

(i.)  The  "  basin"  from  which  oni  I.ord  washed  the 
disciples'  f^et,  mrr^t  waa  probablj'  deeper  and  larger 
than  the  band-basin  lot  sprinkling,  'I'^O  (Jer.  ill,  18), 
which,  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  "caidronti,"  Volg.  ldiete$,  1> 
by  the  Syr.  rendered  basins  for  washing  the  feel  (John 
xJii,  5).     See  Wasuoq  (of  Feet  akd  Huds). 

BBslre,  Isaac,  D.D.,  a  learned  English  divine, 
was  bom  In  the  island  of  Jersey  in  1807,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  was  made  prebendary  of  Durham 
1U8,  archdeacon  of  NorthumberlBDd  1S44.  When  the 
tebelllon  broke  out  he  sided  with  the  king,  but  was  af- 
terward obliged  to  quit  England,  and  he  tlien  travelled 

oonstitation  of  the  Engflsli  Church  to  the  Greeks.  In 
the  Korea  lie  twice  preached  in  Greek,  at  an  assembly 
Of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  at  the  teqaest  of  the  metro- 
pollUn  of  Achala.  He  made  acquaintance  with  the 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  vialted  Januatem,  where  he  waa 


7  BASKET 

nlchre  In  tbe  eharadtf  of  a  ]v!esl.     On  his  return  be 

honored  with  a  chair  of  divinity  in  TniisylvBaia, 

on  reaching  England  was  restored  to  bis  prefer. 

Its.    He  died  in  October,  1676.    His  principal  works 

are,  1.  Deo  ti  Etdttia  Satrvn,  nr  Sacrilege  arraigned 

and  condomned  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  ii,  23  (Loud.  1668, 

8vo)  :~2.  Di  itriba  de  AtUiqta  KccUbim  BriCannira  lib' 

trlale.—a.  Tkt  aKcieiU  Liberlii  rftU  Brilanmic  CkurcA 

(Load.  1661,  Bvo).     A  memoir  of  Itasiiv,  with  his  cor- 

respoDdence,  by  Dr.  Daniell,  was  published  in  1831 

(Lond.  8vo).~Laadon,  £ccf.  I>icl.  Ii,  TS. 

Boskot,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Yera.  of  the 
following  words : 

1.  Sal,  ^7  (Sept  usually  ni^voc  or  vTupic,  a»  In 
;hg  S.  T.),  the  most  general  term,  eo  called  from  tha 
'iciyt  of  which  it  was  originally  made ;  specially  used, 
as  the  Greek  rainiu  (Horn.  Od.  ill,  442)  and  the  Latin 
canSurum  (Vlrg.  ■£».  i,  701),  for  holding  bread  (Gen. 
xl,  16  sq. :  Exod.  zxlx,  S.  28;  Lev.  viii,  2,  26,  81; 
Num.  vl,  IS,  17, 19).  The  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread- 
basket is  delineated  in  Wilkinson's  Aik.  Ksupt.  til, 
226,  after  the  specimens  represented  In  the  tomb  of 
ssei  [II.  These  won  made  of  gold  (comp.  Horn. 
Od:x,85a),  and  we  n  '        ' 


ADdent  l^gTpUiD  Dned-baikeli  tt  Uuld. 
passed  l>om  Its  strict  etymological  meaning  to  any 
%-esseI  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi,  19,  meat 
ia  served  up  in  a  tal,  which  could  hardly  have  been  of 
wicker-work.  Tha  Blpressiou  "  white  baskets,"  ^|S 
(Gen.  xl,  16),  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  mate- 
rial of  which  tbe  buketa  were  made  (Symmachns, 
Mvh  )iaiva\  or  tha  white  color  of  the  peelod  stkka, 
•r  IvtIvto  their  being  "full  of  holes"  (A.  V.  margin), 
.  g.  oplii-mrk  buketa.  Tha  name  Sallal  (Neh.  xi,  8 ; 
(II,  30)  seema  (o  indicate  that  the  manutKture  of 
jBsketa  was  ■  recognised  trade  among  tbe  Uabrewi. 

3.  SALaiux>TH',Hi^p^^BWordof  kindred  origin, 
ippllad  to  tha  basket  ns^  In  gathering  grapea  (J«r. 


ADCtenI  BgypUan  Oiape-baikats. 

3.  Te'.ie,  X13,  In  which  the  flrst-fruits  of  the  bar- 
vest  were  presented  (Dent,  xxvi,  2,  4).  From  its 
being  coupled  with  tha  kneading-bowl  (A.  T.  "  store  i" 
Deut.  xxviil,  6,  17),  we  may  Infsr  that  it  was  alao 
used  tor  houehold  purpoaea,  petliaps  to  biing  tha  com 
to  the  mill.  The  oqulvalent  term  la  the  Sept  for  this 
and  the  preceding  Hebrew  words  Is  tafn-aKkot,  which 
specifically  moans  a  basket  that  tapers  downward 
(cilfiivt;  Afvt  rd  Karm,  Suid.),  similar  to  the  Koman 
earbi:  This  slupe  of  basket  appears  to  have  been  h> 
miliar  to  tha  Egyptians  (Wilkinson,  11,401). 

4.  Kelob',  34».  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  • 
bird-cage  or  trap  (icapraXAoc  la  used  tn  the  latter  sense 
In  Ecclns.  xl,  SO),  probably  in  regard  to  Its  having  a 
lid.     From  the  etymology,  thla  appears  to  have  bean 


•n  iotarwoven  basket,  nudi  of  luvet 
Jtr,  V.  IT,  however,  it  ii  aaed  Tor  >  bird-cage  wb  ch 
iniut  bava  been  of  open  work,  anil  probably  not  un- 
like OUT  own  wicker  bird-cagt>.  The  name 'is  applied 
to  frult-bHskets  (Amoe  viil,  1,  3,  where  the  Sept.  giiti 
dyyos:;  Symro.  nioreeorrecliy«(a.a3oc,Vulg,  mm.bbi), 
EgypUan  examples  ofwliicb  are  presenUx!  in  figa,  2 
~  '  ■  '   hich  contain  pomegranates)  of  tbe  annexed 


6.  Duo,  in,  or  dudag,  'in,  used  like  the  Greek 
ariXnSoc  (so  the  Sept.>  for  carrying  ligs  (Jer.  si 
9),  as  well  Be  on  a  larger  scale  for  carrving  clay 
brick-yard  (Psa,  lixxi,  6:  Sept.  icofiwc.  Anih. 
poU),  or  for  fcoldinK  bulky  artlclca  (i  Kingi 
Sept.  sapraWoc);  the  shape  of  this  liatket  and  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  uaual  among  the  brickmakera  in 
Egypt  is  delineated  in  Wilkinron,  li,  id,  nnd  aptly  i1- 
liutntes  Psa.  Ixxxl,  S.  Sea  Bbick.  In  fact,  very 
heavy  bunlena  were  thua  carried  in  Egypt,  as  com  in 
very  large  baskets  from  the  Held  to  the  threshing- 
floor,  and  from  the  threshing-floor  to  the  gmnarie*. 
They  were  carried  between  two  men  I  y  a  pole  re^tiini 
on  the  lAmdtra.  See  AaRiLUi.Ti:H^.  In  1  Sam.  il, 
Hj  S  Cliron.  miv,  10;  Job  xH,  TO,  however,  tbe 
aama  word  evidently  means  polt  tor  boiling,  and  is 
translated  accordingly. 

In  most  placcii  where  the  word  basket  occnrr,  we 
aredouhtleia  to  understand  one  made  of  rushes,  simi- 
lar both  in  form  nnd  material  to  those  nned  by  carpen. 
ters  for  carrying  their  tools.  This  ia  still  tho  common 
kind  of  basket  throughout  Western  Apia;  and  its  use 
in  ancient  Egj'pt  is  shown  by  an  artoil  specimen 
which  waa  Ibund  In  a  tomb  at  Thelies,  and  which  is 
now  In  the  British  Museum.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  carpen- 
ter's basket,  and  contained  hla  tools  (flg.  I  al>ove). 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  baskets  are  worked  ornament- 
ally with  colors  (liga.  S,  5,  above  i  also  the  modem 
examples,  flgt.  S,  7,  below).  And  besMes  these  the 
inonomenls  exhibit  a  large  variety  of  hand-bukels 
of  diSerent  shapes,  and  so  entensively  employed  as  U 
abow  the  numerous  applications  of  basket-work  in  tb« 
remote  times  to  which  these  reprcsentatloni  extend. 
Tbay  are  moatly  manufactured,  the  stronger  and  larger 
•oris  of  the  Abree,  and  the  flner  of  the  leaves  of  the 
palm-tree,  and  not  infrequently  of  rushes,  but  more 
Mldomofreeds.— Kltto.s.v.1  Smith,  s.  v. 


In  the  K.  T.  baFkets  are  descrnwd  tmder  tbe  Ibrta 
following  terms,  rt^rvoc,  irinipif,  and  eapjavt.  Tfc 
laat  occurs  only  In  a  Cor.  xi,  88,  in  deaeritrin^  Panit 
escape  IVom  Damasrus :  the  word  properly  ivfei^  B 
any  thing  twisted  like  •  rope  (.Escb.  Sappl.  791),  w 
any  article  woven  of  rope  (wMyfm  n  is  ff^™"*^- 
Suld.);  Bah.beskela  rpecially  were  ao  nude  i^an 
noiKiDU  rrXir/idnav  tie  iTro!oxnv  •xOii^v.  Et™. 
Mag.).  It  was  evidenllyone  of  the  larger  and  mtttae- 
er  description  (HackeU's  lUuKra.  of  Script,  p.  6>y 
With  regard  (o  the  two  fomier  worda,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  t.-6f„vt  is  exclusively  used  in  the  deKiip. 
tion  of  tbe  miracle  of  feedlDg  tbe  Ave  tbouaaud  (Han 
Kiv.CO;  xvi,0;  Mark  vi,  43;  Luke  ix,  17  ;  John  vi. 
13),  and  amfif  in  that  of  tbe  four  thousand  (Man. 
Kv,  STj  Mark  viii.R).the  distinction  ia  mtict  defisMr 
brought  out  in  Mark  vili,  19.  SO.  The  wwopiV  u  ab* 
mentioned  aa  the  means  of  Paul's  esoape  (Acta  ii.  ii). 
Tile  diflercDce  between  these  two  kinds  of  basket*  ■ 
not  very  apparent.  Their  ranstmctlon  appear*  la 
have  been  (he  same;  for  tituvi:  is  explained  by  Soi- 
das  aa  a  "woven  vessel"  (ny^dov  grXirrfis-),  wide 
ojTi'pit  i*  generally  connected  with  sowing  (owi^«l. 
The  airvpif;  (Vulg.  rprirbi)  seems  to  have  been  met 
appropriately  used  of  tho  provision-basket,  the  Ronu 
tpmnla.  Hesycbius  explains  lias  tbe  "grain-baskM  " 
'"'  ""  fifiiv  Jyyoc,  compare  also  tbe  expretaka 
nwo  nvvpiioi:,  Athen.  vlii,  17).  Ths  Ki,fitii^ 
1  have  teen  generally  larger  (Etyni.  Mag. 
jiaSi  tai  roiXov  xw^/io);  since,  as  used  by  tlw  Ro- 
mans  (C'olum.  xi,  B,  p.  460),  it  contained  manure 
enough  to  make  a  portable  ho^bed  (see  Smith's  W*  i 
o/Clati.  AkI.  a.  v.  Cophinus)  ;  In  Home  Itself  it  m  I 
constantly  carried  about  hy  tho  Jews  (gmr^m  i-tyilnai  ' 
fanumqae  npfarr,  Juv.  Sot.  iii,  14;  vi,  M2\  Gtrt- 
itell  (Aim.  viil,  pt.  4)  turmises  that  tbe  use  of  lbs 
rnpAmui  was  to  slfep  in,  but  there  )■  little  to  *«n«rl 
[his.  Baskets  probably  formed  ■  necessarjr  article  of 
furniture  to  the  Jews,  wbo,  when  travplling  either 
among  the  Gentiles  or  the  Samaritans,  vera  accns- 
lomed  to  carry  their  provisions  wilb  them  in  bukets, 
in  order  to  avoid  deHUmenL— Smith,  s.  v. 

Baals  (Batilfo),  the  capital  of  a  canton  of  tbe  same 

ime  in  Switzerland,  with  a  university,     In  1505  the 

pecpic  of  Basle  enterod  into  the  Swips  alliance,  and, 

ving  declared  thcmrelTes  in  favor  ofthe  Reformatioa, 

ove  out  John  Philip,  their  liisbop,  from  which  time  tbe 

iman  bishops  of  Basle  mad(?  Porenlrui  Iheir  residency 

and  the  chapter  was  nt  Freiburi.',  in   Breisgan.      At 

present  tho  bishops  of  Baile  have  their  residence  al 

Solothum.     The  cathedral  church  conUina  tbe  tomb 

Tbe  University  was  founded  in  I4&S  by 

and  has  a  fine  library*.      It  1<  the  seat  ol 

prosperous  Protesta'nt  Misrionaty  Sod. 

prince  of  Ilia 


Sae  MisaiOKa.     The  bishop 


SeeSw 
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BASLE,  CONFESSION  OF,  a  Calvinktic  confrs- 
sionadnptedbytherroteFtantsofBasleinl&M.  (Eco. 
lampadioa,  a  abort  time  before  hb  death,  introduced  ■ 
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short  coofession  of  faith  in  a  speech  he  deliyered  at  the 
opening  of  the  synod  of  Basle  in  Sept.  1381.  This 
abort  confession  became  the  basis  of  the  Confession  of 
Basle,  which  latter  was  prepared,  probably  by  Myco- 
nios  (q.  v.)»  between  1632  and  1534.  It  was  officially 
promulgated  Jan.  21st,  lo34,  and  shortly  after  sent  to 
Strasbnrg  to  refute  some  objections  of  the  theologians 
of  that  place  on  the  articles  concerning  the  Eucharist 
(Letter  of  Hyconins  to  Bollinger,  Oct.  14th,  1584).  The 
title  of  the  oldest  edition,  probably  printed  in  1534, 
reads,  Bekannihnut  wuera  hejfligen  ehnalit^m  gUmbefu, 
we  f r  die  Kjflck  zu  Batei  htddU  It  is  accompanied  by 
commentaries  in  I^atin,  which  had  their  origin  proba- 
bly in  the  different  changes  the  Confession  underwent 
before  its  final  adoption  and  publication.  These  com- 
mentaries are  omitted  in  the  editions  after  1647.  Af- 
ter the  official  adoption  of  the  Confession,  an  order  was 
iasued  to  all  citisens  to  assemble  in  the  corporationa, 
and  to  declare  whether  they  were  prepued  to  accept 
and  uphold  this  Confession  by  all  means  in  their  power. 
Afterward  it  became  a  practice  in  the  city  to  have  the 
Confession  read  every  year  in  the  corporations  on  the 
Wednesday  of  Holy  Week.  Mtthlhausen  adopted  the 
same  Confession,  from  whence  it  also  received  the  name 
of  Ccnfeatio  Mikihmana  (in  the  same  manner  as  the 
first  Helvetic  Confession  [q.  v.]  received,  on  account 
of  its  havinj?  been  prepared  at  Basle,  the  name  of  sec- 
ond Confession  of  Basle).  It  is  also  found'  in  August], 
Corpus  LSbror,  Spnbolicor,  Bf/ormatorum^  p.  108  sq. ; 
Hagenbach,  Kritucke  GetdL  <L  EaUUkung  u.  <2,  Schick' 
Mile  d,  ertten  Btuikr  Ccnfemon  (Basel,  1827). 

BASLE,  COUNCIL  OF,  called  by  Pope  Martin  Y, 
and  continued  by  Eugenius  IV.  It  was  opened  on  the 
23d  of  July,  1431,  by  (Ordinal  Julian,  and  closed  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1443,  forty-fire  sessions  in  all  having 
been  held,  of  which  the  first  twenty-five  are  acknowl- 
edged b^'  the  Gallican  Church.  The  Ultramontanes 
reject  it  altogether,  but  on  grounds  utterly  untenable. 
The  council,  in  its  thhrtieth  session,  declared  that  '*a 
general  council  is  superior  to  a  pope  ;'*  and  in  1437  Eu- 
genius transferred  its  sessions  to  Ferrara  (q.  v.).  The 
council  refused  to  obey,  and  continued  its  sessions  at 
Basle.  The  principal  objects  for  which  the  council  was 
called  were  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  re- 
union of  the  Greek  with  the  Roman  Church.  Many 
of  its  resolutions  were  admirable  both  in  spirit  and 
form ;  and,  had  the  council  been  allowed  to  continue  its 
sessions,  and  had  the  pope  sanctioned  its  proceedings, 
there  would  have  ensued  a  great  and  salutary  change 
in  the  Roman  Church.  But  the  power  of  the  papacy 
was  at  stake,  and  the  reform  was  suppressed.  Its 
most  important  acts  were  as  follows.  In  the  first  ses- 
sion (Dec.  7,  1431),  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance conceminx  the  celebration  of  a  general  council 
after  five  and  after  seven  years,  was  read,  together 
with  the  bull  of  Martin  V  convoking  the  council,  in 
which  he  named  Julian  president ;  also  the  letter  of 
Eugene  IV  to  the  latter  upon  the  subject ;  afterward 
the  six  objects  proposed  in  assembling  the  council  were 
enumerated :  1,  The  extirpation  of  heresy ;  2,  the  re- 
union of  all  Christian  persons  with  the  Catholic  Church ; 
8,  to  afford  instruction  in  the  true  fkith ;  4,  to  appease 
the  wars  between  Christian  princes ;  6,  to  reform  the 
Chnrch  in  its  head  and  in  its  members ;  6,  to  reestab- 
lish, aa  fiir  as  possible,  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
Church.  It  soon  appeared  that  Pope  Eugene  was  de- 
termined to  break  up  the  council,  which  took  vigorous 
measures  of  defence.  In  the  atetmd  session  (Feb.  16, 
1482)  it  was  declared  that  the  synod,  being  assembled 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  representing  the 
Church  militant,  derives  its  power  directly  from  our 
Lord  Jesna  Christ,  and  that  all  persons,  of  whatever 
rank  or  dignity,  not  excepting  the  Roman  pontiff  him- 
self are  bound  to  obey  it ;  and  that  any  person,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  condition,  not  excepting  the  pope, 
who  shall  reftise  to  obey  the  laws  and  decrees  of  this 
or  oC  any  other  general  couociIy  shall  be  put  to  penance 


and  punUhed.*'  In  the  Curd  sesthn  (April  29, 1488), 
Pope  Eugene  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
council  within  three  months.  In  August  the  pops 
sent  legates  to  vindicate  bis  authority  over  the  coun- 
cil ;  and  in  the  eighth  session  (Dec.  18)  it  was  agreed 
that  the  pope  should  be  proceeded  against  canonically, 
in  order  to  declare  him  oontnmacious,  and  to  visit  him 
with  the  canonical  penalty ;  two  months^  delay,  how- 
ever, being  granted  him  witliin  which  to  revoke  his 
bull  for  the  dissolution  of  the  coundL  On  the  16th  of 
Jan.  1488,  deputies  arrived  firom  the  Bohemians  demand- 
ing (1)  liberty  to  administer  the  Eucharist  in  both  kinds ; 
(2)  that  all  mortal  sin,  and  especially  open  sin,  should 
be  repressed,  corrected,  and  punished,  according  to 
God*s  Uw ;  (8)  that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  preach^ 
ed  faithfully  by  the  bishops,  and  by  such  deacons  aa 
were  fit  for  It;  (4)  that  the  clergy  should  not  possess 
authority  in  temporal  matters.  It  was  afterward 
agreed  that  the  clergy  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  should 
be  allowed  to  give  the  cup  to  the  laity ;  but  no  recon- 
ciliation was  made.  In  April,  1483,  Eugene  signified 
his  willingness  to  send  legates  to  the  council  to  preside 
in  his  name,  but  ths  council  refused  his  conditions. 
In  the  12^  sesmm  (July  14, 1488>,  the  pope,  by  a  de- 
cree, was  required  to  renounce  within  sixty  days  his 
design  of  transferring  the  council  from  Basle,  upon 
pain  of  being  pronounced  contumacious.  In  return, 
Eugene,  Irritated  by  these  proceedings,  issued  a  bull, 
annulling  all  the  decrees  of  the  council  against  himself. 
Later  in  autumn,  the  pope,  in  fear  of  the  council,  sup- 
ported as  It  was  by  the  emperor  and  by  France,  agreed 
to  an  accommodation.  He  chose  four  cardinals  to  pre- 
side with  Julian  at  the  conndl;  he  revoked  all  the 
bulls  which  he  had  issued  for  ita  dissolution,  and  pub- 
lished one  according  to  the  form  sent  him  by  the  coun- 
cil [session  xiv].  It  was  to  the  effect  that,  although 
he  had  broken  up  the  Council  of  Basle  lawfully  assen>» 
bled,  nevertheless,  in  order  to  appease  the  disorders 
which  had  arisen,  he  declared  the  council  to  have  been 
lawfully  continued  lh>m  ita  commencement,  and  that 
it  would  be  so  to  the  end ;  that  he  approved  of  all  that 
it  had  offered  and  decided,  and  that  he  declared  the 
bull  for  its  dissolution  which  he  had  issued  to  be  null 
and  void ;  thus,  as  Bossuet  observes,  setting  the  conn* 
cil  above  himself^  since,  in  obedience  to  its  order,  he 
revoked  his  own  decree,  made  with  all  the  authority 
of  his  see.  In  spite  of  this  forced  yielding  Eugei\e 
never  ceased  plotting  for  the  dissolution  of  the  council. 
In  subsequent  sessions  earnest  steps  were  taken  toward 
reform ;  the  annates  and  taxes  (the  pope's  chief  rev- 
enues) were  abrogated ;  the  papal  authority  over  chap- 
ter elections  was  restricted;  citations  to  Rome  on 
minor  grounds  were  forbidden,  etc  These  move- 
ments increased  the  hatred  of  the  papal  party,  to 
which,  at  last.  Cardinal  Julian  was  won  over.  The 
proposed  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches 
made  it  necessary  to  appoint  a  place  of  conference 
with  the  Greeks.  The  council  proposed  Basle  or 
Avignon ;  .-the  papal  party  demanded  an  Italian  city. 
The  latter,  in  the  minority,  left  Basle,  and  Eugene 
called  an  opposition  council  to  meet  at  Ferrara  (q.  v.) 
in  1437.  After  Julian*s  departure  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Aries  presided.  In  the  81s^  tettUmy  Jan.  24, 
1488,  the  council  declared  the  Pope  Eugene  contuma- 
cious, suspended  him  from  the  exercise  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion either  temporal  or  spiritual,  and  pronounced  all 
that  he  should  do  to  be  null  and  void.  In  the  d4th 
setAon,  June  26, 1489,  sentence  of  deposition  was  pro- 
nounced against  Eugene,  making  use  of  the  strongest 
poesible  terms.  France,  England,  and  Germany  dis- 
approved of  this  sentence.  On  October  80,  Amadeua 
(q.  v.),  duke  of  Savoy,  was  elected  pope,  and  took  the 
name  of  Felix  Y.  Alphonso,  king  of  Aragon,  the 
(^ueen  of  Hungary,  and  the  Dukes  of  Baviffia  and 
Austria,  recognised  Felix,  as  also  did  the  Universities 
of  Germany,  Paris,  and  Cracow ;  but  France,  England, 
and  Scothmd,  whUe  they  acknowledged  the  authority 
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«f  the  Coandl  of  Basis,  eontinned  lo  recognise  Eogene 
as  the  Uwftil  pope.  Pope  Eogene  dying  four  yean 
alter,  Nicholas  V  was  elected  in  his  stead,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  whole  Church,  whereupon  Felix  V  re- 
nounced the  pontificate  in  1449,  and  thus  the  schism 
ended.  For  the  acts  of  the  conncil,  see  Monti,  toIs. 
t9  to  51.  See  also  Wessenberg,  dmciUen  de$  lb.  und  1€. 
Jakrhunderttf  2  to1&  ;  Binfcerim,  Dtvttcht  National',  etc, 
Comctlimf  8  vols.— Landon,  Manual  of  CotmeiU,  p.  74 ; 
Palmer  On  the  Church,  pt.  ir,  cb.  xi ;  Moeheim,  Ch. 
Hitt.  cent,  xv,  pi.  ii,  11 ;  Kanke,  Ilitt,  of  Papacy,  i,  86, 
243. 

Basle,  MSB.  of.    See  BASfLBAX  Haxcscrift. 

Bas'math  (HeU  Batmath',  Xyq'^'^fragrant\  the  | 
name  of  two  women.  ■ 

1.  (Sept.  Baffffui^.)  One  of  the  wives  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxvi,  84 ;  xxxTi,  8, 4, 10, 13,  "  Basiiematii*'). 

2.  (Sept.  Batrf/ifui^.)  A  daughter  of  Solomon,  and 
wife  of  Ahimaax,  tlie  viceroy  in  Napbtali  (1  Kings  iv, 
15).    B.C.  post  1014. 

Baanage,  the  name  of  a  French  family  which  has 
produced  many  distinguished  men.  (See  Haag,  La 
France  ProtettanU,  ii,  5-15.) 

1.  Bemjamix,  was  bom  at  Carentan  in  1580,  and 
durfaig  fifty-one  years  was  pastor  of  the  church  which 
his  father  had  held  at  Oarentan.  He  attended,  as 
prorincial  deputy,  nearly  all  the  synods  of  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  France  held  during  his  lifetime. 
He  presided  orer  the  assembly  held  at  Rochelle  in 
1622,  which  decided  on  resisting  the  king.  He  also 
signed  the  project  of  defence  under  the  title  of  **  Mod^ 
rateur  Ajobit,"  and  went  to  England  to  solicit  aid. 
On  the  termination  of  hostilities,  Basnage  returned  to 
France,  and  was  appointed  deputy  to  the  synod  at 
Charenton,  1628.  The  zeal  with  which  he  maintained 
the  reformed  religion  rendered  him  an  object  of  in- 
creasing suspicion  to  the  court.  The  king,  by  a  de- 
cree, forbade  him  to  take  part  in  the  synod  of  Charen- 
ton in  1631.  This  synod  made  remonstrances  against 
this  decree  so  forcibly  that  the  court  yielded,  and  Bap- 
nage  was  admitted  to  the  synod,  in  which  be  exercised 
great  influence.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  na- 
tional synod  at  Alen^on  in  1687.  He  died  in  1652. 
His  principal  work  was  a  treatise  on  the  Church  {De 
VkUU  viMe  et  invisible  de  FFgOge,  etc.,  Rochelle,  1612, 
8yo).  He  left  imperfect  a  work  against  the  worship 
of  the  Virgin. 

2.  Antoine,  eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  was  I  om  in 
1610.  He  was  minister  at  Bayeux,  and  during  the 
renewed  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  be  was,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  placed  in  the  prison  of  Havre  dc 
Grace ;  but  his  firmness  remained  unshaken.  After 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he  escaped  to 
Holland  in  16d5,  and  died  in  1691  at  Zutphen,  in  which 
place  bo  had  held  a  pastoral  charge. 

3.  Saxdel  (de  Flottemanville),  son  of  Antoine,  was 
bom  at  Bayeux  in  1688.  He  preached  at  fiirt  in  his 
native  place,  but  escaped  with  his  father  to  Holland  in 
1635.  He  died  a  preacher  at  Zutphen  in  1721.  His 
principal  works  were — fj/Iittaire  de  la  Religion  des 
ISglites  Efformees  (Rotterdam,  1690,  2  vols.  foL,  repub- 
lished 1699)  :—De  Rebut  Sacrit  ei  Ecdesiaelicit  ex€r- 
dtationet  Hidorico-criticcB  (Traject.  1692, 1717, 4to)  :-- 
AnnalttPolitico-Eccletiatticiannonifn  DCXLVa  Ccuare 
Augutto  ad  Phocam  (Rotterdam,  1706,  8  vol?,  folio). 
Botii  these  works  contain  masterly  criticisms  on  Baro- 
nius. 

4.  Jacques,  de  Beautal,  eldest  son  of  Henri,  was 
bom  at  Rouen,  August  8th,  1658.  He  was  early  sent 
to  study  at  Saumur  under  Le  F^re ;  thence  he  went 
to  Geneva  and  Sedan,  where  his  master  was  the  cele- 
brated Jurieu.  In  1676  he  becsmo  a  minister,  and 
married  in  1684  a  daughter  of  Pierre  Dumoulin.  Upon 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  he  went  to  Ro'- 
terdam,  and  in  1691  he  was  appointed  a  minister  at  the 
Hague.    Voltaire  declared  him  fit  to  be  minister  of 


state  for  the  kingdom.  He  died  December  22d,  17SS. 
His  principal  works  are — 1.  HiMoire  de  VEg'iee  drpms 
Jetut-Chritt  jutqu^a  pretent  (RotterdaiD,  1699,  2  vols, 
fol.),  a  work  in  high  repute : — 2.  Hidoire  de  la  Rdigim 
dee  Egliset  Rfformeet  (ibid.  1690,  2  vols.  4to>.  These 
two  works  were  published,  together  with  great  addi* 
tions  and  alterations,  at  Rotteidaro,  1721,  5  vols.  8vo; 
and  with  still  greater  augmentations  in  1725,  in  2  vols. 
4to.  The  latter  work  is  a  reply  to  Bosaaet's  lan'o- 
tiont: — 3.  Histoire  da  Juift  depuit  Jhns^Arietjtuqu'k 
priteni  (1706,  5  vols.  12mo,  and  1716,  in  15  Tola.  Umc\ 
a  work  of  vast  learning  and  research,  nrhich  the  ALU 
Dupin  reprinted  anonymously  at  Paris,  with  great  al- 
terations and  mutilations.  This  caused  IWnage  te 
publish  a  work  in  vindication  of  his  clAint  to  the  his- 
tory. There  is  an  English  translation  iy  Taylor 
(Lond.  1708,  ibL)  made  from  the  first  edition  : — 4.  An^ 
tiqmtet  Judcnquet  (as  a  supplement  to  the  trsatise  of 
Cuneus)  (1718,  2  vols.  8vo):— ^.  Dietertatiom  kittonqee 
war  Us  Duels  et  ks  Ordres  de  Cheealene^  a  carious  wrik, 
reprinted  with  the  ffisloire  des  Ordree  de  ChivaUrie 
(1720,  8vo,  4  vols.):— 6.  La  Cvmmumiom  Sau^e  (1C6R, 
in  18mo).  A  serenth  edition  was  pnbliahed  in  1708, 
with  the  addition  of  a  book  on  the  duties  of  those  wbo 
do  not  communicate.  This  work  was  so  much  liked 
by  others  liesides  Protestants  that  it  was  printed  at 
Rouen  and  Brassels,  and  used  by  Romanists: — 7.  ffis- 
toire  de  fAncien  et  du  Xouvtau  Testament  (Amst.  1705, 
2  vols,  fol.) ;  often  reprinted,  and  recommended  by  the 
Abb6  I^icnglct  to  readers  of  the  Roman  Communion. 
Basnage  also  reprinted  in  1727  the  great  collection  of 
Canisiu?,  entitled  Thesaurus  Monumentonem  EccUsiatti- 
corum  et  f/Uioricorum,  and  he  wrote  various  other  minor 
works. — Biog.  Univ.  iii,  498;  Landon,  Eed.  Diet,  ii,  77. 

5.  Henri  (de  BeautaT),  brother  of  Jacques,  wis 
l)ora  at  Ronen,  August  7, 1656,  and  followed  the  fTotef- 
sion  of  his  father.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  in  1687  he  took  refufre  in  Holland,  and  dud 
there,  March  29, 1710,  aged  54  years.  He  wrote  Traits 
de  la  ToUranee  des  Rel^ons  (1684,  12mo),  and  edited 
VUistoire  des  Ouvroges  des  Savons,  a  widely-circulated 
Journal,  which  was  commenced  in  September,  1687, 
as  a  continuation  of  Bayle*s  youreUes  de  la  Re/mtSqne 
des  Lettres,  and  terminated  in  June,  1709 ;  it  cottM»ts 
of  24  vols.  12mo.  Basnage  published  in  1701  an  lot- 
proved  edition  of  Fureti^re*s  Dicti-marg;  the  Diction- 
noire  de  Trrvoux  (1704)  is  partly  a  reprint  of  this  work, 
without  mention  of  the  name  of  either  Furetiire  or 
Basnage. — Hoefer,  Biog,  Ghierale,  iv,  687-690. 

Baaon.    See  Basiit. 

Bass,  Edward,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal  bi&bop 
of  Massachusetts,  was  liorn  at  Dorchester,  Nov.  2.% 
1726.  He  graduated  at  Harvard,  1744,  and,  after  sev- 
eral years  of  teaching,  was  licensed  as  a  Congregs* 
tional  minister.  In  1752  he  joined  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  was  ordained  in  England,  and  became  pastor  at 
Newbury  port,  Mass.  In  1796  he  M-as  elected  bishop, 
and  consecrated  in  1797.  His  episcopal  duties,  with 
those  of  his  parish  at  Newburj'port,  were  diligently 
discharged  until  ho  became  enfeebled  by  disease.  He 
died  Sept.  10, 1808.— Sprague,  Annals,  v,  144. 

Baa'aa  (Baova  v.  r.  Baooai),  one  of  the  Israelitish 
family-heads  whose  **  eons'*  (to  the  number  of  828)  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  (1  £sdr.  v,  1€) ;  evidently 
the  Bbzai  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  iir  ^7; 
Neb.  vii,  23). 

Baaaua,  the  name  of  several  Romans  mentioned 
by  Josephus. 

1.  Caciliub,  a  knight,  and  probably  quastor  in 
B.C.  59  (acero,  adAtt,  ii,  9).  He  espoused  Pompej'* 
cause  in  the  civil  war,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Phsrsi- 
lia  (B.C.  48),  fled  to  Tyre,  of  which  he  at  length  gain- 
ed poasession.  He  defended  it  successfhlly  agaiiKt 
Sextus  Caesar,  the  governor  of  Syria,  whom  he  trescb- 
eronsly  caused  to  be  slain  (Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  H  i 
War,  i,  10, 10).    He  afterward  esUbUahed  himsl/** 
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praetor  in  Apamea  (B.C.  46),  which  ho  defended  a^lnst 
Antistius  Vetos,  bot  was  finally  broaght  to  sabmis- 
rion  by  Caaaias,  B.C.  48.— Smithes  Diet,  of  Clou.  Biog. 
a.  V. 

2.  LuciLius,  commander  of  the  fleet  of  Vitellius 
B.C.  70,  which  he  betrayed  to  Vespasian,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  quell  some  disturbances  in  Campania 
(Tacitus,  UUt.  ii,  100;  iii,  12,  86,  40;  iy,  3).  He  was 
the  successor  of  Corealis  Vitellianus  ^s  Roman  legate 
in  Jadasa,  where  he  reduced  the  fortresses  of  Herodium 
and  Machierus  (Joseph.  Ani,  vii,  6, 1  and  4). 

3.  See  Ventiuius. 

Bas'tai'  (Bav^aO,  one  of  the  family-heads  of  the 
temple-servants  whose  **sons"  are  said  to  have  re- 
turned from  the  exile  (1  Esdr.  v,  81) ;  evidently  the 
Besai  (q.  V.)  of  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  ii,  49;  Neb. 
vii,  62). 

Bastard  (nothm^  one  bom  out  of  wedlock),  (i.)  the 
rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  Heb.  ^r:^  (nutm^ 
9er\  poUuted),  which  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xxiii.  2  and 
Zech.  ix,  6.  But  Michaelis  {Mot,  RecJu,  ii,  §  189)  reads 
the  word  with  a  different  pointing,  so  as  to  make  it 
a  compound  of  two  words,  ^T  9113,  meaning  itaSn,  de^ 
/ect  of  a  aitranger;  implying  the  stain  that  would  be 
cast  upon  the  nation  by  granting  to  such  a  stranger 
the  citizen-right.  Some  understand  by  it  the  offspring 
of  prostitutes ;  but  they  forget  that  prostitutes  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  be  tolerated  by  the  law  of  Moses 
(Lev.  xix,  29 ;  Deut  xxiii,  17).  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is  that  which  applies  the  term  to  the  off- 
spring of  heathen  prostitutes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Palestine,  since  no  provision  was  made  by  ]^Toi«es 
against  their  toleration  (Potter,  ArchtEol.  i,  854),  and 
who  were  a  sort  of  priestesses  to  the  Syrian  goddess 
Astarte  (comp.  Num.  xxv,  1  sq. ;  Geseniu^,  Comment, 
ub.  Jesaias,  ii,  839 ;  Hos.  iv,  14 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  24 ;  xv, 
12 ;  xxii,  47 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  7 ;  Herodot.  i,  199).  That 
there  existed  such  bastard  off^^pring  among  the  Jews 
is  proved  by  the  history  of  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi,  1-7), 
who  on  this  account  was  expelled  and  deprived  of  his 
patrimony  (Kitto).  It  seems  (Heb.  xii,  8)  that  natural 
children  (tfo^oc)  among  the  Jews  received  little  atten- 
tion from  the  father.  In  the  former  of  the  above  pas- 
sages (Deut.  xxiii,  2),  illegitimate  offj^pring  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  (Sept.  ^r  vopviicy  Vulg.  ds  teorto  natusj 
and  so  the  Oriental  interpreters,  as  also  the  rabbins) ; 
but  so  severe  a  curse  could  hardly  with  justice  rest 
upon  such,  and  there  is  no  countenance  for  such  a  view 
in  the  Jewish  custom  of  concubinage.  See  Concc- 
BiXE.  In  the  latter  passage  (Zech.  ix,  6 ;  Sept.  aWo- 
yfv^i*)  it  is  doubtless  used  in  the  sense  of foreiffner^ 
predicting  the  conquest  of  Ashdod  by  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
by  subsequent  heathen  invaders. 

(ii.)  Persons  of  illegitimate  birth  are  incapable,  by  the 
canon  law,  of  receiving  any  of  the  minor  orders  with- 
out a  dispensation  from  the  bishop;  nor  can  they,  in 
the  Latin  Church,  be  admitted  to  holy  orders,  or  to 
benefices  with  cure  of  souls,  except  by  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope.  However,  the  taking  of  the  monastic 
vows  enables  such  a  one  to  receive  holy  orders  with- 
out dispensation ;  but  persons  so  ordained  cannot  be 
advanced  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  without  dispen- 
sation. According  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, a  bastard  cannot  bo  admitted  to  orders  without  a 
dispensation  fr%>m  the  queen  or  archbishop ;  and  if  he 
take  a  benefice,  he  may  be  deprived  of  it  till  such  dis- 
pensation be  obtained.— Landon,  Eccl,  Diet,  ii,  81. 

Bastholm,  Christxait,  was  bom  at  Copenhagen 
in  1740,  and  died  there  in  1819.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
noted  preacher  in  Denmark,  and  wrote  several  works 
in  a  rationalistic  and  whimsical  vein,  e.g.  Die  NtttUr^ 
Hche  ReHffitm  (Copenh.  17U) :  ^  JSdi§che  Ge§duchte 
(Copenh.  1777-^,  8  ^axi»)  i^HiiL'pkHos.  Untersuch- 


wfff-en  Ub.  die  reSff,  u.  phUoi.  Afeinunffen  d.  SUesten  F9{- 
her  (Copenh.  1802).— Uerzog,  JReat-Encydop,  i,  718. 

Bastinado  (or  beating)  has  always  been  of  univer- 
sal application  as  a  pnnishment  of  minor  offences  in  the 
East,  and  especially  in  £g}'pt.     It  appears  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Heb.  phrase  ^D^9  ^f?^f  ebe'bet  mtuar'^ 
**rod  of  correction"  (Prov.  xxii,  15).    See  Rod.    The 
punishment  of  beating  with  sticks  or  rods,  termed 
''scourging*'  (Levit.  xix,  20)  and  *' chastising*'  (Deut. 
xxii,  18),  was  very  common  among  the  Jews,  and  is 
ordained  in  the  law  for  a  variety  of  offences.    Thna 
stripes,  the  rod,  etc.,  frequently  occur  for  punishment 
of  any  kind  (Prov.  x,  18 ;  xxvi,  8).     The  dignity  or 
high  standing  of  the  per^n  who  had  rendered  himself 
liable  to  this  punishment  could  not  excuse  him  from 
its  being  Inflicted.     He^as  extended  upon  the  ground, 
and  blows  not  exceeding  forty  were  applied  upon  his 
back  in  the  presence  of  the  judge  (Dent,  xxv,  2,  8). 
This  punishment  is  very  frequently  practised  in  the 
East  at  the  present  day,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  blows  wen  formerly  inflicted  on  the  back,  but 
now  on  the  soles  of  the  feet.    China  has  aptly  been 
said  to  be  governed  by  the  stick.     In  Persia,  ako,  the 
stick  is  in  continual  action.     Men  of  all  ranks  and 
ages  are  continnally  liable  to  be  beaten,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  rare  occurrence  for  the  highest  and  most  con- 
fidential persons  in  the  state,  in  a  moment  of  displeas- 
ure or  caprice  in  their  royal  master,  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  beaten  of  carpets,  who  thrash  them  with  their 
sticks  as  if  they  were  dogs  (Pici,  Bible,  note  on  Exod. 
vi,  14).    Among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  in  military  aa 
well  as  civil  cases,  minor  ofi^ncea  were  generally  pun- 
ished with  Ihe  stick — a  mode  of  cliastisement  still  great- 
ly in  vogue  among  the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kilo,  and  held  in  such  esteem  by  them  that, 
convinced  of  (or  perhaps  by)  ita  eflicacy,  they  relate 
*4ts  descent  ftt>m  heaven  as  a  blessing  to  mankind.** 
If  an  £g}'ptian  of  the  present  day  has  a  government 
debt  or  tax  to  pay,  he  stoutly  penists  in  his  inability 
to  olitain  the  money  till  he  has  withstood  a  certain 
number  of  blows,  and  considers  himself  compelled  to 
produce  it ;  and  the  ancient  inhabitants,  if  not  under 
the  rule  of  their  native  princes,  at  least  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  emperon,  gloried  equally  in  the  obstinacy 
they  evinced,  and  the  difficulty  the  govemora  of  the 
country  experienced  in  extorting  from  them  what  they 
were  bound  to  pay;  whence  Ammianus  Marcellinua 
tells  us,  '*an  Eg\'ptian  blushes  if  be  cannot  show  nu- 
merous marks  on  his  body  that  evince  his  endeavon 
to  evade  the  duties."    The  bastinado  was  inflicted  on 
both  sexes,  as  with  the  Jews.     Men  and  boys  wera 
laid  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  frequently  held  by 
the  hands  and  feet  while  the  chastisement  was  admin- 
istered ;  but  women,  as  they  sat,  received  the  stripes 
on  their  back,  which  was  also  inflicted  by  the  hand  of 
a  man.     Nor  was  it  unusual  for  the  superintendenta 
to  stimulate  laborers  to  their  work  by  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  stick,  whether  engaged  in  the  field  or 
in  handicraft  employments ;  and  boys  were  sometimes 
beaten  without  the  ceremony  of  prostration,  the  hands 
being  tied  behind  their  back  while  the  punishment  was 
applied.     It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
from  any  respect  to  the  person  that  this  less  usual 
method  was  adopted ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  class 
of  the  community  enjoyed  a  peculiar  privilege  on  these 
occasions,  as  among  the  modem  Moslems,  who,  ex- 
tending their  respect  for  the  Prophet  to  his  distant  de- 
scendanta  of  the  thirty-sixth  and  ensuing  generations, 
scruple  to  administer  the  stick  to  a  tker^  until  he  has 
been  politely  furnished  with  a  mat  on  which  to  pros- 
trate his  guilty  person.     Among  other  amusing  privi- 
leges in  modern  E/ypt  is  that  conceded  to  the  gran- 
dees, or  officen  of  high  rank.    Ordinary  culprita  are 
punished  by  the  hand  of  persons  usually  employed  on 
such  occasions ;  but  a  bey,  or  the  governor  of  a  dis- 
trict, can  only  receive  his  chastisement  from  the  hand 
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Aactoot  ^Tptlan  Baetlaiido:  1,  tiifUet«d  npon  Boyi ;  3,  upon 

Heo ;  8,  npon  Women. 

of  a  pacba,  and  the  aristocratic  dabou  (mace)  is  sabst!- 
tuted  for  the  vulgar  stick.  This  is  no  trifling  privi- 
lege :  it  becomes  fully  impreued  upon  the  aLflferer,  and 
renders  him,  long  after,  sensible  of  the  peculiar  honor 
he  has  enjojed ;  nor  can  any  one  doubt  that  an  iron 
mace,  in  form  not  very  unlike  a  cbocolate^mill,  is  a 
dutingus  mode  of  punishing  men  who  are  proud  of 
thebr  rank  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg,  i,  210  sq.  abridgm.). 
See  Flagellation. 

The  punishment  of  tgmpanwik,  TVftmtvtvfio^j  or  beat- 
ing upon  the  tgmpcmum,  was  practised  by  Antiochus 
towaid  the  Jews  (2  Mace.  vi.  19,  28;  comp.  ver.  80; 
Auth.  Vers.  **  torment"),  and  is  referred  to  by  Paul 
(Heb.  xi,  86;  Auth.  Vers,  "tortured").  The  "tym- 
panum*' was  a  wooden  frame,  probably  so  called  titom 
resembling  a  drum  or  timbrel,  on  which  the  sufferer 
was  fastened,  and  then  beaten  to  death  with  sticks. 
See  CoRroRAL  Inflictiows. 

Baston,  Guillaumb-Akdrr-Rbne,  a  French  Ko- 
manist  divine,  was  bom  at  Rouen,  Nov.  20, 1741.    Af- 
ter completing  his  studies,  he  became  professor  of  the-  | 
ology  at  Rouen,  emigrated  during  the  Revolution,  and 
on  hb  return  became  grand-vicar  of  Rouen.     In  1813  > 
be  was  made  bishop  of  S^z,  but  had  to  give  up  his  ! 
see  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.     He  died  at  St.  . 
Laurent,  Sept.  26, 1825.     Among  his  published  works  [ 
are  Coun  de  TheologJe  (Paris,  1778-1784);  Les  Entre- 
vtui  da  Pape  GangcmeUi  (1777, 12mo) ;  PrtmXerejowmie  \ 
de  M,  Voltaire  dam  Pautre  Monde  (1779, 12mo) ;  VEglue 
de  France  contre  M,  U  Maiitre  (2  vols.  8vo,  1821-1824). 
— ^Hoefer,  Biog.  Generalcj  iv,  726. 

Bastwiok,  John,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Writtle,  Ea- 
ses, 1598,  and  studied  at  Cambridge.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.D.  at  Padua,  and  settled  at  Colchester,  as 
physician,  in  1624.  During  the  rest  of  his  1  ife  he  seems 
to  have  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  theological  study 
and  controversy.  His  first  publication  was  Ekndiua 
rdig,  papittictPy  in  qua  probatur  neque  Apo^olicam,  neque 
OcdMieam^  into  neque  Romanam  ette  (Leyden,  1624). 
Bis  next  was  Ftagellum  Pontificum  et  KpUcoporum 
(Lond.  1635,  and  again  1641).  This  work  greatly  of- 
fended the  bishops :  he  was  fined  £1000,  forbidden  to 
practice  medicine,  and  imprisoned.  In  prison  he  wrote 
Apologetiau  ad  Pnuuie$  (1688,  8vo),  and  The  New  Lit- 
angy  \n  which  he  sharply  censured  the  bbhops.     This 


made  matters  worse,  and  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine 
of  £5000,  to  the  pillory,  and  to  lose  his  ears.  He  was 
kept  in  a  prison  in  the  Scilly  Islands  till  1640,  when 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament  released  him.  He  af- 
terward wrote  aeveral  bitter  pamphlets  against  Inde- 
pendency, such  as  Jndtpendencg  not  God's  OrSmamce 
(Lond.  1645);  Rmdmg  of  the  Army  of  Sectaries  (1646> 
He  died  about  1650  (?).— DarUng,  Cgckp.  Bibliograpk- 
ica,  1, 196;  Hoefer,  Biog.  GeneraU,  iv,  726;  Allibooe, 
Dictionarg  of  Authors,  i,  189. 

Bat  (tjbay,  cUalleph';  Sept.  wcrfp/c;  SyrlacVers. 
psacock)  occurs  in  Lev.  xi,  19 ;  Deut.  xiv,  18 ;  Isa.  ii, 
20;  and  Baruch  vi,  22.    In  Hebrew  the  word  implies 
**  flying  in  the  dark,'*  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  sentence,  "  Moreover,  the  bat  and  every  creeping 
thing  thaijUeih  is  unclean  unto  you ;  they  shall  not  be 
eaten,"  is  so  clear,  that  there  cannot  be  a  mistake  re- 
specting the  order  of  animals  meant,  though  to  mod- 
ern xoology  neither  the  species,  the  genus,  nor  even 
the  family  is  thereby  manifested :  the  injunctum  mere- 
ly prohibits  eating  bats,  and  may  likewise  include 
some  tribes  of  insects.    At  first  sight,  animals  so  d^ 
minutivo,  lean,  and.  repugnant  to  the  senses  must  ap- 
pear scarcely  to  have  required  the  legislator's  atten- 
tion, but  the  fact  evidently  shows  that  there  were  at 
the  time  men  or  women  who  ate  animals  classed  with 
bats,  a  practice  still  in  vogue  in  the  great  Austzalastan 
islands,  where  the  frugivorous  Pteropi  of  the  harpy  or 
goblin  family,  by  seamen  denominated  flying-dogs, 
and  erroneously  vampires,  are  caught  and  eaten ;  but 
where  the  insectivorous  true  bats,  such  as  the  genera 
common  in  Europe,  are  rejected.     Some  o(  the  species 
of  harpies  are  of  the  bulk  of  a  rat,  with  from  three  to 
four  feet  of  expanse  between  the  tips  of  the  wings ; 
they  have  a  fierce  dog-like  head,  and  are  nearly  all 
marked  with  a  space  of  rufous  hair  from  the  forehead 
over  the  neck  and  along  the  back  (Kitto).     For  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  kinds  of  bata,  see  the  P&mg 
Cgdopadioj  s.  v.  Cheiroptera. 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  unclean  animals, 
the  bat  is  reckoned  among  the  liirds,  and  such  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  obvious  clanification ;  but  rood- 
em  natnralbts  have  shown  that  it  has  no  real  affinity 
with  birds.  It  is  now  included  in  the  class  of  roammif- 
erons  quadrupeds,  characterized  by  having  the  tegu- 
mentary  membrane  extended  over  the  bones  of  the 
extremities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  winga 
capable  of  sustaining  and  conveying  them  through  the 
air.  The  name  of  Cheiroptera^  or  hand-win^ped,  his 
therefore  been  l^stowed  on  this  order.  It  compriaei 
a  great  number  of  genera,  species,  and  varieties ;  they 
are  all  either  purely  insectivorous  or  insecti-iVngivo- 
rous,  having  exceedingly  sharp  cutting  and  acutely 
tuberculated  jaw  teeth,  and  the  whole  race  is  noctur- 
nal. They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  the  smallest 
common  mouse  up  to  that  of  the  vampire,  or  gig^tic 
temate  liat,  whose  body  is  as  large  as  that  of  a  squir- 
rel. The  smaller  species  are  abundantly  distributed 
over  the  globe ;  the  larger  seem  to  be  confined  to  warm 
and  hot  regions,  where  they  exist  in  great  numbers, 
and  are  very  destructive  to  the  fruits.    The  poreljr 
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tiuectlTorons  ipeetm  nnder  grant  Hrrlce  to  muiUnd 
by  tbc  dsitniction  or  TJ>t  number*  of  Inncts,  wb[cb , 
thej  parsoe  irith  groat  eogniiBu  in  Uk  momiDK  and  | 
evening  twilight-  Uiiring  tb«  d>]^m«  thcj  remain 
nupeoded  tij  tbair  binder  booluid  clan  In  the  lofti' 
of  bnnu,  in  lioUow  or  thickly-leivod  treu,  etc.  A> 
winter  approftcbsi,  in  oold  climated,  they  nek  sbelter 
jn  cavenu,  raolta,  miixms  and  dcKited  bnildlngi,  and 
slmiUr  retreat!,  where  they  cling  togother  in  large 
cloitan,  and  remain  in  a  toriNd  condition  nntil  tbe  re- 
turning ■prin;(  recall)  tliem  to  active  exutlona.  In 
tbe  testa  of  Scrip-  .  ^^m        , 

tore,  wbere  alloiion  ^^^.       .^^K^^^^ 

place*,  ^^BH|^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
true  Teapenlllonl-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
dn,  or  iDHCt-eatlng '  f        ^  f 

bata,  almilar  to  the  J  \ 


ly  dealgniited. 

The  weH-koown  habtU  of  tbe  bet  afford  a  fcrdUa 
fllnatratlan  of  a  portion  of  tbe  fearful  picture  drawn 
by  la^ib  (it,  20)  of  the  day  when  the  Lotd  ahall  ariH 
'■to  ahake  terribly  the  earth;"  "A  man  ahall  caat  hia 
idola  of  aitver  and  hii  idols  of  gold  to  the  molea  and  to 
the  bata,"  or,  in  otbar  word*,  carry  hla  idola  into  tbe 
dark  caTama,  old  rain*,  or  desolate  placet,  to  which 
be  Unuelr  *hall  flee  for  refuge ;  and  »  aball  giro  them 
up,  and  nlloqnlih  them  to  the  Hltby  aniinala  that  fre- 
quent anch  placea,  and  hare  taken  poauBaion  of  them 
aa  their  proper  haUUtian.  Bata  an  veiy  common  in 
the  Eaat  (Kitto,  Pit*.  BMe,  note  on  laa.  ii,  SO).  Layard 
{yiMvdt  and  Babylat,  p.  807)  deiKribaa  hi*  vialt  to  a 
cavern  on  the  bank*  of  tbe  Khabonr  awarming  with 
bata.  "Flying  toward  the  lighr,"  he  add*,  "tbeie 
noiaome  beaata  compelled  ua  to  retreat.  They  clang 
to  our  clotbei^  and  our  hands  cnnid  scarcely  prevent 
them  lettllng  on  oar  faces.  The  rustling  of  their 
winga  wa*  like  the  nolsaofa  greet  wind,  and  an  abom- 
inable Blench  arose  ttoax  tbe  reeeaaea  of  the  cave. " 
They  an  alao  found  delineated  npon  tlw  Egyptian 
monoment*  (Wilkinson,  i,  SS2,  SS4,  abrldgm.).     Sev- 
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eral  spedea  of  these  animal*  ira  fonnil  in  Egypt,  aome 
of  which  occur  donbtleaa  in  Paleatine.  Moitnu  Rup. 
pfiii,  Fupertifio  pipittrtUta  vir.  Aegypliia,  V.  aurilvt 
var.  Afgypt.,  Tapliaaoia  perforatu;  NifCteru  Tkeiaica, 
XAtHpoeu  mienpijifhm,  JUmo/upiw  tridnu,  occur  in 
the  lomba  and  pjramtds  of  Kgyp.     See  ZooLosr. 

Batanns.     See  B^ishar. 

Batchelder,  George  'W.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minUter,  was  bom  in  PhiUdeipbia,  June  IS,  1886.  He 
WH  educated  at  tbe  Pennington  Seminary,  M.  J.,  and 
aflerward  was  engaged  aa  classical  teacher  at  Caio- 
rllle.  Pa.,  and  New  Egypt,  K.  J.  In  IBa?  he  entered 
tbe  itinerant  miniatry,  and  wsa  appointed  to  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  Here  hia  pniaching  made  an  extraordinary 
tmpreasion,  and  Princeton  Cc^ege  conrcrred  npon  him 
the  degrM  of  A.M.  Hi*  next  appointDienl  w««  State 
Street,Trenton,and  hia  laat  Bayard  Street,  N.Bruna- 
wick.  He  died  of  conaumptlon  at  Princeton,  March 
SO,  1BG6.  He  waa  a  young  man  of  rare  promiae,  of 
deep  {dety,  of  flue  culture,  and  of  extraordinary  elo- 
quence.—Jfiwfa  B/CoH/iTmca,  leU,  p.  SO. 

Batchelder,  TnTiUiom,  bom  at  Botlon,  March 
23,  1768,  waa  a  Baptist  minister  of  considerable  note. 
His  porenls  dying  when  be  waa  but  IB,  he  tiegan  a 
roving  life,  in  the  courao  of  which  he  bad  many  re- 
markable adveolore*;  among  others  was  the  baing 
elected  captain,  or  moaler  of  a  ship  wUcb  bad  lo*t  it* 
officcn,  before  he  waa  16-  Beouming  connected  with 
the  Baptist  Cburch,  after  aome  year*  spent  in  preach- 
ing, he  was,  in  1796,  ordained  patlor  of  a  chnrih  at 
Berwick,  which  place  he  cboea,  it  ia  said,  "  aa  the  leaat 
attractive,  where  tbe  greateat  good  conid  be  done." 
In  1805  Mr.  Batchelder  removed  to  HaverbUI,  wbere 
be  labored  till  bis  deaUi,  April  8,  1818,  which  was 
caoaed  by  over-exertion  In  raiaing  funda  for  Water- 
ville  College.  Mr.BatcheUer  was  a  man  of  flne  preo- 
ence  and  of  great  popularity. — Spragne,  Awtalt,  vl, 
SIS. 

Bate,  Jamee,  an  English  divine,  waa  bom  1708, 
edncaled  at  Corpoa  Cbriati  Coliege,  Cambridge,  and 
in  17S1  became  rector  of  Deptford.  He  died  1T76, 
having  pabliibed  A  Ri^iomalt  o/tii  littral  Dodriiu 
i^Ongmai  9a  (Lond.  1760,  8voX  with  a  number  of 
occaaional  aennona.— DarUng,  CfrL  Bibt.  1, 107. 

Bata,  Jnllna,  brother  of  James,  bom  about  1711, 
and  educated  at  Jeiua  College,  Cambridge.  He  be- 
came rector  of  Salton,  and  died  1771.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Hutchinson,  whose  ethical  principles 
he  imbibed  and  defended.  He  irrote  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Bimiiitadfi  of  Ood  in  0.  T.  (!.ond.  1766, 8va)  —Th 
Ijfltgrily  of  iKeH Artie  Tat  tindieattd  aynintt  KenuKOlt 
(Lend.  17M,  8vo):— .<  Ifew  TVtmaictfwB  o/lie  Penta- 
fcur*.  tUk  JVoto*  (Lond.  1778,  4to),  "no  literal  aa  to  he 
nearly  unintelligible"  {ifonlUg  Rn);  with  several 
controversial  esoay*  agaln*t  Warbnrton,  and  minor 
tracts.— DaHIng,  s.  v. ;  AlUbonc,  s.  v. 

Bateman,  jAHBa,aUetliodlatEpiacopa1  miniatcr, 
was  bom  In  Maryland  1776,  converted  in  1800,  enter- 
ed the  Itinerant  ministry  in  the  Philadelphia  Confer- 
ence in  1806.  located  in  1811,  re-entered  in  1817,  and 
prwched  until  his  death  in  1880.  As  a  man  he  waa 
amiable,  urbane,  and  generona;  aa  a  Chriatian,  gentle, 
candid,  and  full  of  charity  ;  aa  a  preacher,  Bonnd,  ear- 
neat,  and  warm ;  and  aa  a  presiding  elder,  discreet, 
firm,  and  wl».  Hi*  life  wa*  nseful  and  loving,  and 
hia  death  trlnmpbant. — MaimUt  a/Caiftmai,  ii,  118. 

Batea,  Lewie,  an  American  Metbodlat  miniater, 
died  In  Taunton,  Hssa.,  March  S4, 1863,  aged  86  yean. 
He  was  a  descendant  in  tbe  seventh  generation  of  John 
Rogen,  tbe  martyr.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  ho  was 
converted,  and  in  1801  be,  with  two  others,  joined  the 
Uethodiat  Et^scopal  Charch  in  Springfield,  Vt.,  thus 
originating  the  cburcb  in  that  place,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  181^,  he  consecrated  blmaelf  to  tbe  miniatry. 
In  1801  be  waa  admHtod  on  trial  In  the  New  York 
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Confsrence ;  in  130G  he  wu  ■dmittad  Into  full  eon- 
nectkm  in  the  Mbw  EuKlind  Conrercace.  *nd  ordaln- 
td  dBBCon  by  Blabop  Asbary,  and  appointed  to  Tuf- 
touborongh,  wblch  iru  let  off  fh>in  tha  Neir  Yotk 
Coafennce.  In  JS07  ba  noa  it  ScarboroDfth  and 
Uvarmore,  Ho, ;  In  1808,  onUined  elder,  and  *Li- 
tioned  tot  tbo  Ihini  tiiaa  at  TuTtoabaniDgh ;  in  1800, 
Pembroke  ;  1810,  IXirnard,  Vt. ;  1811, 1812.  Salisbury 
and  Greenland  Circait.  In  1813  he  located.  In  1817 
he  wU  readniitted  to  tha  New  England  Conrennce, 
and  lent  to  Venbira  Cinmil,  Vt. ;  1818, 1819,  Landaff, 
N.  H. ;  1820,  Kew  London  Circuit.  In  1821  ha  wn« 
appointed  to  Norwich;  1822,  Warwick,  R.  I. ;  1828, 
1824,  Barnitable,  UoM. ;  1825, 1S2G,  Wellfleet ;  1837, 
1828,  S&leni,  N.  II. ;  1829,  Eaiton  and  Stoughton  ; 
IB30,  Easlua  and  Dridgowateri  1831,  Bristol,  R.  1. : 
1832,  Mansfield  i  1833,  1834,  East  Weymonth  ;  183&, 
Saugiu;  1836, 1837,  Pembroke  ;  1838,  1839,  Scllnate 
Harbor;  1840,  N.  W,  Bridgcwatsr,  clc. ;  1841,  Taun- 
ton  First  Church  I  1842,  Nantucket ;  1813,  Falmouth; 
1844,  S.  Dartmouth;  1815,  Pambnikc;  1840,  1847, 
Weat  Sandwich ;  1848,  Hull  and  Cobaaaet ;  1849,  Chil- 
DUTk,  BUitha's  Vlne^rd.  This  was  his  Last  appoint- 
ment from  the  Conference.  In  1860  he  asked  a  anper- 
annuated  relation,  and  located  In  Taanton,  where  be 
lemainnd  till  his  death,  beloved  and  respected  by  alt 
who  knew  blm.  Ilia  ministry  was  every  where  ef- 
hctive,  and  many  wen  converted  to  God  through  bis 
labors;  taiong  them  nvernl  who  became  preachers 
of  the  Gospel.  He  woa  sixty-one  years  a  preach- 
er, forty-two  ot  which  were  spent  as  an  itinerant, 
moving  almost  yearly,  most  of  the  time  with  a  large 
family.  During  the  years  he  was  superannuated, 
whenever  bis  health  would  admit  he  was  active  in 
visiting  the  churches,  preaching,  and  attending  praver 
■ndciass-meetins^.—CArufian  .4 dFoaKe,  May  18,1886; 
JfiBU'M,l(iS5,  p.43. 

BnteE.'WllUwn,  D.D.,  a  learned  Nonconfonnlet, 
was  bom  In  1625,  place  unknown.  He  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  D.D.  in  1660. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration  be  was  appointed  chsplain 
to  Charles  II,  and  was  also,  for  some  time,  minister  of 
St.  Donstan'a,  from  whenes  he  was  rjected  by  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.  He  waa  one  of  the  commiisioncn  at 
the  Savoy  Couference  In  1660  lor  reviewing  tha  Litur- 
gy, and  assisted  In  drawing  np  the  exception*  against 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Ho  was  likewise  chosen 
OD  the  part  of  the  Nonconformist  uiinlslen,  together 
with  Dr.  Jacomb  and  Hr.  Baxter,  to  manage  the  dis- 
pute with  Dr.  Pennon,  afterward  bithopof  Chester,  Dr. 
Gunning,  afterward  bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr.  Sparrow, 
afterward  bishop  of  Norwich.  The  oliject  of  this  con- 
ference was  to  peranade  the  dissidrnla  Is  fall  in  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Cbarch  of  England  in  regard 
to  ita  rituals  and  ceremonies.  But  to  the  reisimings 
of  Gunning,  who  seemed  disposed  to  furward  a  recon- 
ciliation betneendie  Church  of  Engbndand  Rnme,  Dr. 
Bates  urged  that,  on  the  very  same  grounds  on  which 
they  impoard  the  crucifix  and  furplice.  thry  might 
Iring  in  holy  water,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  poperj-. 
Dr.  Batee  was  on  intimate  terms  with  l.ord-keeper 
Bridgman,  lx>nI.chancellor  Finch,  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  Arehbisbop  Tlllotson.  He  was  offered  the 
deanery  of  IJchfleld  and  Coventry  at  the  Restoration, 
but  be  declined  llio  oiflir;  and,  according;  to  Dr.  Cala- 
my,  be  might  have  beon  afterward  raised  to  any  bish- 
opric in  the  kin^om,  could  be  have  conformed.  He 
resided  for  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Hackney,  where 
he  died  19th  July,  1639.  According  to  Calamy,  "  he 
WB*  generally  reputed  one  of  the  beat  orators  of  the 
day,  and  was  well  vened  In  the  politer  arts  of  learn- 
ing, which  so  seasoned  his  conversation  as  to  render  it 
highly  entertaining  to  the  more  sensible  part  of  man- 
kind. His  apprehension  waa  quick  and  clear,  and  hii 
reasoning  faculty  acute,  prompt,  and  expert.  Hia 
Judgment  was  penetrating  and  solid,  stable  and  firm,  j 
Ula  memory  was  ^guUrly  tenacious,  and  scarcely  I 
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Impaired  at  tho  period  of  his  deatli.  Hia  languagis 
was  always  neat  and  fine,  but  unaffected.  His  method 
in  all  his  diacoursei  would  bear  the  teatof  tlu  severest 
scrutiny."  Dr.  Bates  was  one  of  the  best  theological 
writers ofhls time;  huI/tmumfo/llitDivimtAtlrHimta 
in  Ike  Wort  nf  ifnn'i  ItedempHim  la  still  desemdly 
popular,  and,  in  fact,  all  hia  writing*  ate  in  demaikd. 
Tbey  are  collected  in  hia  WMaU  IToris,  Eitt  a  Memoir. 
by  Farmer  (Land.  1816,  4  vols.  8vo).— JoDO^  Ckti^. 
blog.  p.  SO;  Alliboae,  Din.  o/Amllun,  i,  141. 

Bath.    See  Batrb. 

Bath  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Id.,  ns,  Sept.  x^nl, 
KoriXti ;  occnn  1  Kings  vll,  26,  38;  3  Chron.  0, 10; 
iv,  6;  Isa.  T,  10;  Eiek.  siv,  10,  14;  Ezra  vii,  3S),  • 
Hebrew  measure  fbr  liquids,  oa  wine  and  nil,  equal  to 
the  EPii.\ii  tor  things  dry  (Eiek.  aa  above),  each  beiuK 
the  tenth  p:irt  of  a  homer  (Eiek.  as  above).  In  Lnka 
zvi,  S,  the  Greek  form  /jiiroc  occurs,  where  it  is  render- 
ed "measure."  According  to  Josephns  {jjo^oj),  it 
contalDsd  72  txtarii  (Aat.  vili,  2,  0).  Its  ordionr 
capacity  appears  to  have  been  8  galla.  8  qtl.  Sm 
MeUDBKs. 

Bath  C»a«min)  ASD  ^KTalls  (  WtUia,  Fanlama,  an- 
ciently  Tad  n^on),  a  dioceae  of  the  Church  of  England, 
comUnlog  the  two  ancient  sees  of  Bath  and  WcUa, 
wblch  were  united  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cbo. 
tury.  TIiB  episcopal  residence  and  chapter  are  now  at 
Wella ;  the  chapter  consists  of  the  dean,  fl>ur  canons 
residentiary,  •  precentor,  treasurer,  three  archdeacon^ 
a  sub-dean,  forty-four  canons  non-mldent,  and  (wo 
minor  canons.  The  united  dioceses,  which  ccmtain 
the  whole  county  of  Somerset  except  Bedminster  and 
Abbots-Lcigh,  contain  (bur  hundred  and  fnty-aevan 
heneHces.  The  present  Ushop  is  Lord  Auckland,  ap- 
pointed in  1854. 

Baths  (in  neb.  yn-^,  rachiu',  Gr.  \o£u).  The 
hath  is  in  the  East,  on  account  of  the  hot  climate  and 
abundant  dust,  constantly  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health,  especially  the  prevention  of  cutaneooa 
diaoidcn;  b^nco  it  was  among  the  Hebrews  one  of 
tho  firat  purificativo  duties  (Neh.  iv,  28),  and  in  certain 
cases  of  (Levltlcal)  undeanness  It  was  positively  pre- 
scribed  by  tha  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  kIt,  S  >q. ;  xr,  5, 13, 
18;  ivU,  10;  xxil,6;  Nnm.xix,19;  Dent,  xliil,  1 1>, 
being  treated  as  a  part  of  religion,  aa  with  the  ancient 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii,  37)  and  modem  Hohammedans 
(Niehuhr,  Srit-n,  li,  47;  Betchr.  p.  89).  The  Jewa 
bathed  not  nnli'  in  straame  (Lev.  xv,  13;  2  Kings  v. 
10;  on  Exod.  it,  6,  comp.  SL  Irwin's  7>tie.  p.  !T2  eq.), 
but  also  in  the  houaea,  the  court-yard  of  which  always 
contained  a  hath  (2  Sam.  xi,  2 ;  Snsan.  ver.  IS) ;  aiid 
in  later  times,  aa  among  the  Greeks  and  Rotnana  (Pot- 
ter, Cr.  Archaol.  U,  664  aq.;  Adam's  Asm.  Amli^.  ii, 
214  sq. ;  comp.  Fsbtic.  Hibtiogr.  Ant'jq.  p.  1006),  there 
were  likewise  public  baths  (Talmud  niXXnil!)  in  the 
cities  of  Judna  (Josephns,  Am.  xix,  7,  6;  Misbna, 
NtiiT.  V,  6;  cnmp.  Mikewh,  vl,  IS;  ^cAnfi,  8,  6; 
Baba  BaOira,  iv,  6),  as  in  the  East  at  present  there 
nniversally  are  (see  the  descriptions  la  Hariti,  i,  125; 
Arrleui,  11,  42;  Ttidlo,  p.  672;  Russell,  i,  ITS  *q.[ 
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D'Obsaon,  i,  264  sq. ;  Lane,  Mod.  £ff!fpt.  ch.  xvi),  and 
palaces  had  bathing-rooms  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv,  15, 18). 
In  places  of  a  mixed  population  the  Jews  resorted  to 
the  heathen  baths  (Mishna,  Ahoda  Sara^  iii,  4;  see 
CiRcnxcisiON,  and  comp.  Otho,  Lex.  Rahb,  p.  78). 
Besides  water,  persons  (females)  sometimes  used  hram 
for  ceremonial  cleansing  (Mishna,  Pe«ic4,  ii,  7).  In 
like  manner,  the  modern  Arabs,  in  the  failure  of  water, 
nniversally  perform  their  lustrations  liy  rubbing  them- 
selves with  »cMdy  a  usage  that  has  been  thought  (Ro- 
aenm&ller,  Morgeid,  iii,  2*28  sq.)  to  explain  Naaman 
the  S3nrian*s  request  of  some  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Pales- 
tine (2  Kings  r,  17).— Winer,  i,  190.  The  cere- 
monial law  also  prescribed  bathing  after  mourning, 
which  always  implied  defilement  (e.  g.  Ruth  iii,  8 ;  2 
Sam.  xii,  20).  The  high-priest  at  bis  inauguration 
(Lev.  xiii,  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement,  once  before 
each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi,  4,  24),  was  also 
to  bathe.  This  the  rabbins  have  multiplied  into  ten 
times  on  that  day.  Maimon.  (Comtil,  de  Vasi*  S<mct. 
▼,  3)  gives  rules  for  the  strict  privacy  of  the  high- 
priest  in  bathing.  There  were  bath-rooms  in  the  later 
Temple  over  the  chambers  Abtimes  and  Ilapparvak  for 
the  priests'  use  (Lightfoot,  Deter,  of  Temp.  24).  With 
aanitoi^'  bathing  anointing  was  customarily  joined ; 
the  climate  making  both  tliese  essential  alike  to  health 
and  pleasure,  to  which  luxury  added  the  um  of  per* 
fume  (Susan.  17;  Jud.  x,  8;  Ksth.  ii,  12).  The 
"pools,**  such  as  that  of  Siloam  and  Hezokiah's (Noh. 
iii,  15, 16 ;  2  Kings  xx,  20;  Isa.  xxU,  11 ;  John  ix,  7), 
often  sheltered  by  porticoes  (John  v,  2),  are  the  first 
indications  we  have  of  public  bathing  accommodation. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Jason  (Prideaux,  ii,  163)  the 
Greek  usages  of  the  bath  probably  prevailed,  and  an 
allusion  in  Josephus  (Xovffofitvoc  orpanwriKiMtrtpov, 
War^  i,  17,  7)  seems  to  imply  the  use  of  the  bath 
(hence,  no  doubt,  a  public  one,  as  in  Rome)  by  legion- 
ary soldiers.  We  read  also  of  a  castle  luxuriously 
provided  with  a  volume  of  water  in  its  court,  and  of  a 
Herodian  palace  with  spacious  pools  adjoining,  in 
which  the  guests  continued  swimming,  etc.,  in  very 
hot  weather  from  noon  till  dark  (-Toseph.  Ant.  xii,  4, 
11 ;  XV,  3,  8).  The  hot  baths  of  Tilierias  (Pliny,  v, 
15),  or  more  strictly  of  Emmaus  (Euseb.  Onomast, 
AiOafA,  query  AifidQ?  Bonfrerius)  near  it,  and  of  Cal- 
lirrhod,  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  were 
much  resorted  to  (Reland,  i,  46;  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii, 
2;  xvii,  6,  5;  IFor,  i,  33,  5;  Amm.  MarceU.  xiv,  8; 
Stanley,  p.  375,  2d5).  The  parallel  customs  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  are  too  well  known  to 
need  special  allusion.  (See  Smith's  Diet.  o/Gr.  and 
Rom.  Ant.  s.  v.  BalnesB ;  Laurie,  Roman  or  Turkitk 
Bath,  Edinb.  1864.)— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Water. 

Bather,  Edward,  A.M.,  an  English  divine,  bom 
in  1779,  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford ;  became 
Ticar  of  Meole  Brace  1804,  and  afterward  archdeacon 
of  Salop.  Died  in  1847.  He  published  Sermcns^  chief- 
ly practical  (Lond.  8  vols.  8vo,  1840),  which  are  praised 
in  the  BnHsh  CriHc  (iii,  164). 

Bath-Gallim  (D'^bTS,  <*  daughter  of  Gallun," 
Isa.  X,  80).     See  Gallix. 

Batb-Kol  (b'ip*ra.  doMffhttr  of  the  voice\  a  rabbin- 
ical name  for  a  supposed  oracular  voice,  which  Jewish 
writers  regard  as  inferior  in  authority  to  the  direct  reve- 
lation that  the  O.  T.  prophets  enjoyed  ( Vitrinpa,  Obterv. 
Sacr.  ii,  338),  although  the  Targum  and  Midrash  affirm 
that  it  was  the  actual  medium  of  divine  communication 
to  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Nebuchadnezzar,  etc.  (Re- 
land,  Ant.  Sacr.  pt.  ii,  ch.  ix).  Neither  are  the  Jewish  au- 
thorities agreed  as  to  what  theBath-Kol  itself  was,  many 
maintaining  that  it  was  merely  the  echo  of  the  divine  ut- 
terance (Buxtcrf,  Lex.  Talm.  s.  v.  P3).  Some  scholars 
have  incorrectly  rendered  the  term  '* daughter- voice,** 
daughter*s  voice  ( Home,  Jntrcd.  iv,  149 ;  Jennings, 
Jewiih  Aniiq.  bk.  i,  ch.  vi).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Josephus  alludes  to  the  Bath-Kol  in  the  annunciation  to 


Hyrcanua  that  his  sons  had  conquered  Antnchua  {A  nt, 
xUi,  10,  3X  and  the  awful  warning  voice  in  the  Tem- 
ple prior  to  its  destruction  ( War,  v,  5,  3) ;  but  there 
and  other  instances  seem  to  fall  short  of  the  dignitj* 
required.  Prideaux,  however,  classes  them  all  with 
the  heathen  species  of  divination  called  Sorttt  VigiU' 
ana  (Connection^  ii,  354),  and  Lightfoot  even  considers 
them  to  bo  eitiier  Jewish  fables  or  devices  of  the  devil 
(Ilor.  ffeb.  ad  Matt,  iii,  17).  Yet  instances  of  voices 
ttom  heaven  very  analogous  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  as  that  which  was  instramen- 
tal  in  making  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
which  exhorted  Polycarp  to  be  of  good  courage  (Euse- 
bius,  /list.  Kcd.  vi,  11 ;  iv,  15).  See  Danz,  DeJiUa  vods 
(Jen.  1716 ;  also  in  Meuschen*s  Abv.  Te<L  ex  Ta  'mude  U- 
luatr.  p.  351-^78) ;  1 1  iiner,  De  ^ip  r2  (Jen.  1673) :  Meta- 
ler,  De  vocisfUa  (Jen.  1673).  See  Word  of  tub  Lord. 

Bathra.    See  Mishha. 

Batb-rab'bim  (Heb.  Bath^rMim\  ^^^S^i-ra, 
davghter  of  many ;  Sept.  translates  literally  ^vyaTi]p 
iro\Xwp\  the  name  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient 
cit}'  of  Ileshbon,  by  (by)  which  were  two  "  pools,"  to 
which  Solomon  likens  the  eyes  of  his  beloved  (Cant, 
vii,  4  [5]).  The  *'  Gate  of  Bath-rablim'*  at  Heshbon 
would,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the  gate 
pointing  to  a  town  of  that  name.  The  only  place  in 
this  neighborhood  at  all  resembling  Bath-rabbim  in 
sound  is  Kabbah  (i4fnman),  but  the  one  tank  of  which 
we  gain  any  intelligence  as  remaining  at  Heshbon  is 
on  the  opposite  (S.)  side  of  the  town  to  Amman  (Por- 
ter, Handbook,  p.  298}.-r-Smith,  s.  v. 

Bath'^-sbelw  (Heb.  BathShe'ba,  r^l^T^,  daugA- 
(er  of  the  oaihy  or  <f$eten  [sc.  years] ;  Sept.  Bi;p(Ta/3f£, 
Josephus  Bii^oaiifj :  also  ^d~rs,  Bath-Shu'd,  an- 
other form  of  the  same  name ;  Sept.  as  before ;  1  Chron. 
iii,  5;  in  ch.  ii,  3,  this  form  b  translated  *' daughter  of 
Sliua"  in  the  English  version),  daughter  of  Eliam  (i 
Sam.  xi,  3)  or  Ammiel  (1  Chron.  iii,  5),  the  grand> 
daughter  of  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  dri\  and  wife 
of  Uriah.  She  was  seduced  I  y  King  David  durin/ 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  then  engaged  at 
the  siege  of  Kabbah  (2  Sam.  xi,  4,  5;  Pea.  Ii,  2).  B.C. 
1035.  The  child  thus  torn  in  adulter}'  became  ill  and 
died  (2  Sam.  xii,  15-18).  After  the  lapse  of  ^he  period 
of  mourning  for  her  husband,  who  was  slain  ly  the 
contrivance  of  David  (xi,  15),  she  was  legally  married 
to  the  kinf^  (xi,  27),  and  bore  him  Solomon  (xii,  24 ;  1 
Kings  i,  11 ;  ii,  13;  comp.  M&tL  i,  6).  It  is  probable 
that  the  enmity  of  Ahithophel  toward  David  was  in- 
creased, if  not  caused,  by  the  dishonor  brought  by  him 
upon  his  family  in  the  person  of  Rath-eheba.  The  other 
children  of  Bath-shelm  were  Shimea  (or  Shammuah), 
Shobab,  and  Nathan,  named  in  2  Sam.  v,  14 ;  1  Chron. 
iii,  5.  When,  in  David's  old  age,  Adonijah,  an  elder 
son  by  Haggith,  attempted  to  set  aside  in  his  own  fa- 
vor tho  succession  promised  to  Solomon,  Bath-sheba 
was  employed  by  Nathan  to  inform  the  king  of  tho 
conspiracy  (1  Kings  i,  11, 15, 23).  After  the  accession 
of  Solomon,  she,  as  qucen-mothcr,  requested  permis- 
sion of  her  fion  for  Adonijah  (q.  v.)  to  take  In  mar- 
riage Abishag  (q.  v.)  the  Shunamite.  aC.1015.  This 
permission  was  refused,  and  became  the  occasion  of  the 
execution  of  Adon^ah  (1  Kings  ii,  24, 25).    See  David. 

Bath-sheba  is  said  by  Jewish  tradition  to  have  com- 
posed and  recited  Prov.  xxxi  by  way  of  admonition 
or  reproof  to  her  ran  Solomon  on  his  marriage  with 
Pharaoh's  daughter  (Calmet,  Diet.  «.  ▼. ;  Com.  a  La- 
pid.  on  Prov,  xxxi).  The  rabbins  describe  her  as  a 
woman  of  vast  inibrmation  and  a  highly-cultivated 
mind,  to  whose  education  Solomon  owed  much  of  his 
wisdom  and  reputation,  and  even  a  great  part  of  the 
practical  philosophy  embodied  in  his  Proverbs  (q.  v.). 

A  place  is  still  shown  at  Jeraealem,  called  '*the 
Pool  of  Bath-sheba,**  as  being  the  spot  where  she  was 
seen  bathing  by  David,  but  it  is  an  insignificant  pit, 
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cvidenUy  dutitots  of  mnjr  cUIm  to  anttqiiitr  (BOSalll. 
aaera,  184S,  p.  BS) Kitto,  *.  y. ;  Smith,  *.  v'. 

Batli'-mhiiS,  a  variitlon  aHise  lume  or  Bath-bhe- 
BA  (q.  tOi  motlwrDrSolamoi],  occuniiiK  odIj  in  ICbr.  i 
iii,  S.  It  il  perhiiB  irorth  Dollce  tfast  Shan  wat  b  Ci- 
iuuMteiume(comp.  1  Chr.  il,  n,  ind  Gen.  xXTviii,3,li, 
whsre  "Bath-ihu"  is  realty  the  Dame  of  Judali'K  wife), 
while  Bath-«b*bB'i  original  huaband  tu  t.  Hittite. 

BathnTst,  Henty,  LI.D.,  bishop  of  Korwich,  Epg- 
Und,  nu  bom  in  1714,  and  wu  educHtod  at  Winchei- 
ter  and  Nen  College,  Oxford.  He  waa  made  csaon 
of  Chrlit  Cfaurcb,  Oxfbrd,  1775;  and  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, 1805.  He  died  in  London,  1S37.  Hia  publica- 
tion* were  few,  consiating  of  Charga  to  hi>  clerg}', 
OGculonsl  Sermoru,  and  a  Laller  lo  \V3btrforce,  1818. 
His  JfflROin,  by  Archdeacon  Bathorst,  appeared  in 
IS37,  S  vola.  Svo)  with  Snppkment  in  1S13,  SvD.-^Dar- 
ling,  Cyc.  Bib.  [,  !02 ;  AllilHine,  Diet.  o/AuHort,  \,  Mi. 

Bnthtrnt,  Ralph,  an  English  phyriciun  and  dl- 
Ttne,  wa*  bom  in  Northampton,  Iti^O.  Having  atndied 
phytic,  ho  ITM  made  a  nayal  lurgeon  under  Cromwell ; 
but  after  the  retam  of  Charlea  I[  he  gave  himaclfto 
divinity,  and  waa  appointed  chaplziin  to  the  king.  In 
1664  be  wu  elected  preaident  of  Trinity  College ;  in 
1G70,  dean  of  WelLi ;  in  I6;S,  vice-chancellor  of  the 
Univenity  of  Oxfurd ;  in  IG88,  preaident  of  the  Ro}-al 
Society.  In  1691  he  refhaed  the  tee  of  Brialol ;  dted 
in  I'M.  He  publiahed  Pradttlvma  de  Bapiratione, 
1654;  JVeviyVtmfkJ^rad  (an  accoant  of  Anne  Green, 
executed  in  1630,  and  reatored  to  life),  1661,  4ta;  and 
■OToral  Latin  poems.— Warton,  Lift  iifSiiliurit,  I7G1, 
8vD  i  Xea  Gfa.  Blog.  Did.  ii,  B4. 

Bath-saohari'BS  (Bai9;n^apr'a  r.  r.  Joiephni 
Btefaxopo;  fortheIlBb.)T''n:r  r'S,  ffomeo/TwA- 
ariaA),  a  place  named  only  in  1  Mace,  vi,  BS,  S3,  to 
which  Jndaa  Maccabnua  marched  trvm  Jerusalem,  und 
where  beencamped  for  the  relief  of  Bethsnra(ltetbiur) 
wben  the  latter  waa  Iiesleged  by  Antlocbui  Eupator. 
TlM  two  placea  were  seventy  stadia  apart  (Joseph. 
iat.  zii,  D,  4),  and  the  approaches  Co  Bath-iacharias 
were  intricsta  and  confined  (Joseph.  War,  1, 1,  b;  and 
compare  the  passaip  cited  above,  from  which  it  la  evi- 
dent that  JoKphua  knew  the  spot).  This  description 
is  met  in  every  reapect  by  the  modem  Bal-SabiTit\ 
which  has  been  discovert  by  Robinson  at  nine  milea 
north  ofBeit-Sor,  "on  an  almost  isolated  promontory 
or  tell,  jutting  out  between  tiio  deep  valleys,  and  con- 
nected with  the  high  ground  south  by  a  low  neck  be- 
tween the  beads  of  the  valleys,  the  neck  forming  tbo 
only  place  of  access  to  what  must  have  been  an  almost 
tmprcKnable  position"  {Laltr  Ittitarthti,  p.  S83,  !M). 
The  place  lies  in  the  entangled  country  weat  of  tbo 
Hebron  road,  between  four  and  five  milea  south  of 
Hel>ron. — Smith,  a.  t.     See  Bethiitb. 

Batmsn,  STSPnE^,  an  English  divine  and  poet, 
was  bom  at  Druton,  Somerset,  In  1587,  Btadled  at  Cam. 
bridge,  became  chaplain  to  Abp.  Parker,  and  died  In 
1587.  He  pablifhed  Tie  Tranagbd  Pilgrim,  "  an  b1I» 
goricD-theological  rvmance"  of  human  life  (1560,  4to): 
A  CrUlall  Glau  ofChrUtiaa  Rrfonaaliim  (I6G9,  4to) 
JiijrfW  Nart  ml  nfUrlmtia,  dtcUtrmg  the  fall  nfihe  Pa- 
paDigKlii  (1570,  8vo)j  Trealite  agamtt  L'mry  (1575, 
8vo);  Golden  Boot  of  the  Leadtn  Godi  (1577);  TAe 
Doma,iBarttitig a!i  mm  toJv^ntaa  (1581,  Svo). — Rose, 
Biog.  Diet.  B.  V. ;  Allibone,  Art,  ofAulkon,  i,  141, 

BattDlla,  GOBDOS,  D.D.,  a  Uethodist  Episcopal 
niiniater,  waa  bom  in  Newport,  Ohio,  Xov.  14,  1814. 
Ha  entered  Uarietta  College  In  IS33,  and  graduated 
at  Alleghany  College  in  1640.  In  1642  he  was  licensed 
to  preach;  and  from  1648  to  18^1  he  was  head  of  an 
academy  at  Clarksburg,  Ya.  Meanwhile  he  had  been 
ordained  deacon  in  1847,  and  elder  in  1649.  From  1861 
to  1860  he  labored  efflciently  as  preacher  and  preaiding 
elder.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  General  Conferences 
of  1856  and  18G0.     Uia  Inaoence  In  Western  Virgioi* 
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was  very  great,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  rebcUioo 
in  1861,  he  was  called  to  serve  as  visitor  to  tbe  milHar; 
camps.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  Convention  which 
framed  the  Constitution  of  West  Vhr^'iniB,  and  to  him, 
more  largely  than  to  any  other  man,  ii  due  tho  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  Uiat  region.  In  November,  1 861,  he 
was  chosen  cbapUin  of  the  1st  Va.  Regiment,  and  ooo- 
tinued  in  the  service  till  his  death  of  typhoid  fever, 
Aug.  7,  \SSi^MiaHltt  ^  Cw/croKM,  1868,  p.  83. 

Batt«ilii£-mu  (^1,  kar,  a  lamb,  Esak.  It,  t; 
xxl,  tS;  and  so  Josephns,  Kpioc,  War.  iii,  7,  1ft,  where 
the  Instrument  is  described  {  bat  Sept.  la  tbe  above 
passages  distinctively  ^iXovramc ;  Targ.  and  Kimchi, 
ibsD  ''H':),  a  military  engine  fur  forcing  n  breach  in 
walls  (comp.  1  Uacc.  xUl,  43),  of  very  high  antiquity, 
being  in  me  by  the  Babylonians  (Eiek.  1.  c.>,  and  ap- 
parently stilt  earlier  by  the  Iirselltes  in  tbe  siege  of 
Abel-Betb-Maachah  (3  Sam.  ix,  15) ;  it  may  have 
l>een  one  of  the  "engines"  of  war  employed  by  Ua- 
liah,  kingof  Judah  (t  Chron.  xxvl,  15).  This  machine 
was  a  long  beam  of  strong  wood,  nsnally  twk.  One 
end  waa  made  of  iron,  ahsped  like  a  rsm'a  bead,  and 
«bcn  driven  repeatedly  and  vith  great  force  against 
the  wall  of  a  city  or  fortlflcatUm,  either  pierced  it  or 
battered  it  down  (see  Olod.  Sic.  nVL,  !8 ;  Pliny,  vii, 
57,  p.  416,  ed.  Hard. ;  Vltniv.  x,  19  [IS],  3>.      There 

three  kinds  of 
bstterlng-mms:  (1.) 
One  that  was  held 

tnapenston,  tike 

scale-beam,    by 

ant  of  cables 


Ordinary  BslUrtne-iBm. 


strong  timber.  This 

m  oat  ha  ve  been  easy 

rksndofgreat 


heavy  body 
pended  in  tbe  air 
nqoirea  no  great 
strength  to  move  It  nith  much  force.  <S.)  In  an- 
other kind  of  nm,  the  mighty  Initmment  acted  Dpon 
rollers,  and  its  power  appears  to  have  been  very 
greot,  although  it  must  have  been  woriied  with  mora 
labor  than  the  preceding.  (S.)  There  was  another 
ram,  which  was  not  suspended  or  mounted  on  rollen, 
but  borne  and  worked  by  manual  strength.  The  ma- 
chine was  generally  covered  by  a  movable  shed  or 
roof,  which  protected  the  men  by  whom  it  waa  worked. 
It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  momentnm  of  a  bat- 
tering-ram 26  incbei  in  diameter,  180  feet  long,  with 
a  head  of  a  ton  and  a  half,  weighing  41,11!  pounds. 
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and  worked  by  >  Ihonund  man,  vould  only  be  cqul '  bom  cfametnr  of  the  Jan,  bitllea  fooght  iniinig  Iheni. 
(o  a  pofait-bbink  ibot  from  a  thlrtj-aix  paander.  Tha  '  aalna  wenparticnUrly  nnguiniry,  aucb.fbrexftrnplc, 
ram  wu  naed  by  Kabacbsdneizar  agalnit  Jamaalam,  '  m»  Chat  is  which  Jaroboam,  king  of  larttel,  was  defeat- 
■Dd  alto  b7  Tltna,  with  terrible  forue,  in  the  flnal  de-  ;  ad  by  Abtjah  of  Jodah  (i  Chnm.  xili,  8,  17),  when, 
■tractioa  of  that  dtj  (Kwk,  and  Joaei^iu,  nt  Bap.),  if  there  be  do  error  of  copTlita,  there  wu  a  greater 
It  wo*  a  farorite  method  of  attack  by  the  Roman*  '  ilaagbter  than  in  ten  sach  battlea  ai  that  of  Leipaic, 
(•ee  Smith'*  Diet.  ^CIom,  Astiq.  i.  t.  Ariaa),  and  no  Blthoiif;h  on  that  ocauion  three  hundred  and  Hfty 
leas  ao  with  tb«  Kibj'loaiaDS  (Lajaid't  Siutvtk,  li,  thouund  comliatantt  wars  engaged  for  three  aaccaa. 
374).     Sea  EbgiMB  ;  Wab  ;  SiBOi.  I  live  dayr,  provided  with  all  Che  implements  of  modern 

I  deatruccion  in  full  BCtivItj.  Under  such  drcunulanca, 
Battla  (properly  rranbp,  mildumak',  iroKtpoc).  I  defeat  led  to  Irretrievable  conftulon ;  and  where  either 
TboHifh  the  Hebrew!  la  thei  mode  of  condocting  war-  ]  party  po«»e»»cd  mpariority  In  cavalry  and  cb»rioC«  of 
lik3opei»ti0MTariBd»omewhatinChecour«eof«ge«,  ■  war,  it  would  be  malcrially  inereaM^i  bnt  where  the 
and  are  elsewhere  shown  to  have  been  ewaj-ed  by  the  infantry  alone  had  principally  to  panne  a  broken  en- 
pTacticeofgraaterandmaremlllC«rynationMtill,froni  emy,  that  force,  laden  with  ahields,  and  preseri-ing 
the  period  when  the  initllnClon  of  royalty  gave  ri«o  Co  order,  could  overuke  very  fow  who  choHi  to  abandon 
■n  organized  lyitem.  It  WM  a  maxim  to  spare  the  sol-  thrlr  rtefendve  armor,  unleii  Cbey  were  hemmed  in  by 
dlers  all  annecesaarr  Citigue  before  an  engagement,  tholoeality.  Soraetimea  a  part  of  the  army  waa  poated 
•nd  to  supply  them  'UbeniUy  with  food.  Their  armi  j  l"  ambu.h,  but  thU  mancBuvre  was  most  commonly 
were  enjoined  to  be  In  the  best  order,  and  when  drawn  '  practised  aL^inat  the  girriioni  of  ciUea  (Jo«h.  viii,  18 ; 
np  for  battle  they  formed  a  line  of  solid  squares  of  a  Judjj.  xs,  88).  In  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  jiiv,  16), 
faandred  men,  each  square  being  ten  deep,  and  with  when  be  led  a  small  body  of  his  own  people  suddenly 
aulBcicnt  interval  between  to  allow  of  facility  in  move-  colleclod,  and  fell  upon  the  guard  of  the  captivaa,  ro- 
ments,  and  the  ilineera  to  pass  through.  The  archers  ■  loasod  them,  and  recovered  the  booty,  it  wasa  surprise, 
may  have  occnpiod  the  two  flanks,  or  formed  in  the  ■  not  an  ambnsb ;  nor  U  it  necessary  to  tuppose  that 
rear,  according  to  the  Intentions  of  the  commander  on  !  1"  fell  i"  "'tt  "»  "n^n  army  of  the  enemy.  At  a 
theoccaaion;  butthealingers  were  alwaysaUtionedln  lator  period,  there  b  no  donbt  that  the  Hebrew  armies, 
the  rear  until  they  were  ordered  forward  to  impede  a  in  imitation  of  the  Romaiu,  fcnned  Into  more  than  one 
hoetilespproach,oTtocommBncethBengBgemont,somo-;  ^*  o(  masses;  bnt  there  i«  ample  evidence  that  they 
what  in  the  manner  of  modem  skirmishers.  Mean-  always  poaaesaed  more  stubborn  valor  than  discipline. 
Ume,  while  the  trampet*  waited  to  sound  the  last  aig- '  — Kitto,s.v.  See  Abut;  War;  Sieoe,  ate. 
Qjl,  the  king,  or  his  repreaentitive,  appeared  in  his  I  Battlo-KXe  (I'B^,  mappefi',  brtalxr  In  pieces; 
s«red  dress  (rendered  in  our  version  '■  the  beauty  of  !  Sept.  and  Vulg.  render  aa  a  verb,  Jrooropxijuc,  cvlH- 
bolinaas"),  except  when  ha  wished  to  remain  unknown,  i  dUy,  a  maSti  or  heavy  WBr-club  (Jer.  li,  !0 ;  comp.  the 
MatMeglddo(JChron.xsxv  22);  and[™eededtO|cognote  pBU,  auyAif.',  "maul,"  Pmv.  xxv,  18). 
make  the  finJ  disposrt  ons,  in  the  middle  of  his  chosen    ^h,  ,„e|ent 'Egyptian  hatU«™  w.™  of  two  kinds, 

^'"'.'Jl  ttl  ^^■"■tt^'t  "i^      -ir*               "•  l»^  anawerluTto  this  de«:ription,  being  ^lapted  t^ 

animated  the  ranks  wiChm  hearina.      It  was  now,  we    .   -.^  f  ,,        i_  .i    L  -  i.         i        A. 

...                             .  L      I     L  .    I  inflict  a  severe  blow  by  the  wejifht  no  leas  thsn  U> 

may  suppose,  when  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  that  the  „,„    .,,  ...    .  „     „.  /  _..  .  i.„  j  „      _i,k  .  .  ™i 

1-                  ijL        i      J  A.            L._        .LI  .        I  cut  With  the  edge,     luch  wasa  broad-axe  with  a  aemi- 

ilinirers  would  be  ordered  to  pass  between  the  Intervals  '  ,      ......     ...              ,    .               >,      >     . 

•  .LI'        r     i-j                           .L  -        1           I      i.L  circular  lihide.  that  of  the  one  beinic  luuallv  in  two 

or  the  line  of  solid  squares,  open  their  order,  and  w  th  .    ,    .l    ..     l   ^  .    .■.     l      j,             ,      i          j 

.h„„..  I.,  fl..  th.i.  ..„~r7.  Crf.„  ™i..n  J  ™.-i  1,  segments  both  attached  to  the  handle  as  a  back ;  and 

snouts,  let  fly  their  stone  or  leaden  missUcs,  unt  I,bv    .»   .     #  .t       .l        *  _,       i  i  .l     l     j*     ^i.i. 

.V          1     ,        ._     1.    •.!.                    !■      .  ^             1 1  that  of  the  other  pnilectlnK  beyond  the  handle,  with 

the  irradual  approach  of  the  opposing  fronts,  they  would  ,          t  ,i    ..    l  j  .     _,       ,.'              .        ,        ^ 

be  hemmed  in  and  be  recalledto  the  rear  or  W  cover  I  '  '"^  '^'  ■'*"'"^  >"  B*™  ''  ™™»">t'«n  (""  '^g'- 

at.     in.  '  _    ij     _    .L     . I  ..      V             J  i  li  and  7  in  the  first  series  of  cuts  nnder  Che  art.  An. 

a  flank.     Then  would  come  the  ilxnal  to  charge,  and  .  „__„  wiikin.™'.  *~.    F^   i    SR>  ma 

the  great  shout  of  battle  (the  heavy  infantrT,receIv.  -"^  ""^  ~"1»"  Wllk  tason  a  ^ «.  £j.  i,  B6i,  863, 

tag  She  order  to  attack,  would,  under  cover  of  their  ""'^«")-    Sea  A  wiiJUoi^ 

shields  and  levelled  spears,  press  direct  upon  the  front 

of  the  enemy;  the  rear  ranks  might  then,  if  so  armed, 

cast  their  second  darts,  and  the  archen  fh>m  the  nuir 

■hoot  high,  ao  as  to  pitch  the  arrows  over  their  own 

them.     If  the  enemy  broke  tlirough  the  intervals,  we 

may  imagine  that  a  line  of  cbarloteera  In  reierve, 

breaking  from  their  poeition,  might  In  part  charge 

among  the  disordered  ranks  oT  the  tbe,  drive  them 

back,  and  fiKllltate  the  restoration  of  tbe  oppressed 

■naases,  or,  wheeling  round  a  flank,  bll  upon  the  on-  ' 

emy,  or  be  enconntered  by  a  slmlLir  manceuvre,  and 

parhapa  repalsed.     The  king,  meanwhile,  surrounded 

by  his  princes,  poeled  close  to  the  rear  of  his  lino  of 

battle,  and  In  the  middle  of  the  showered  mlsiikw,  ' 

would  watch  the  enemy  and  remedy  every  disorder,  j       B«ttle-bow  (ITOMa  ntig,  te'rfe**  niitiaBirtl', 

In  this  position  it  was  that  several  of  tbe  sovereigns    btm  o/iattie)  occurs  in  Zech.  Ix.lOj 

of  Judah  were  stain  (2  Chron.  ivili,  88,  and  xxxv,  28),  j  boa  used  In  fighting.     See  Ab- 

snd  that  snch  an  enormou*  waste  of  human  life  took  <  Mon. 

place;  for  the  shock  of  two  hostile  linea  of  masses,  at  |       Amonfc    the    Egyptlsn^    on 

leist  ten  In  depth,  advancina  under  the  confidence  of    commencing  the  attack  In  the 

braaitplate  and  shield,  when  once  engaged  hand  to    open  field,  at  a  signal  made  by 

hand,  had  dlflfculties  of  no  oidinary  nature  to  retreat ;    nound  of  trumpet,  the  archers 

because  the  bindermoet  ranks,  not  ^ling  personally  :  drawn  up  In  line  flrat  discharged 

the  first  slaughter,  would  net,  and  the  foremost  winld    a  shower  of  arrows  on  the  cnr- 

not,  till  back ;  neither  could  the  commandera  diaen- '  my's  front,  and  a  consldorahlc 

gaga  the  line  without  a  certainty  of  being  defiled.  ]  mass  of  charioEs   advanced  to 

Thafataoftheday  waathenforenolongerwithlnthe    the  charge;  the  heavy  infsn.      __         _    

control  of  the  chief,  and  notbinfc  hot  obstinate  valor  ttv,  armed  with  spears  orcluhs,  Ancient  KEjuilao  Buiy 
was  left  to  decide  the  victory.     Henca,  from  the  stub- 1  and  covered  with  their  shields,  or  Anben. 
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tnoved  fomrd  M  tbe  aama  tUns  in  cloM  urtj,  ibak- 
ad  by  cbiriota  ind  cavilry,  and  ptctied  upon  the  cen- 
tie  and  wingi  of  the  enemy,  the  arcbcra  itill  galiiii^ 
the  hMtiU  columns  with  their  eirovi,  and  cndearur- 
Ingto  create  diwrder  in  tbeii  ranlu  (Wilklnion,  1,  iOb, 
■bridgm.).     See  Battle. 

Battlement  (np?9, 

naatek',    m    Mge:    Sept.  -  ■-  . . 

crrt^nj),  a  babalrade  <,t 
mil  surrounding  the  flut 
roofs  of  Oriental  houHj 
[see  Hodsk],  required  liy 
Hpeeial  enactment  as  a  pro- 
tection against  aocidenia 
(Deut.xxU,8).     Injer.v, 

10,  for  (nii'r:,  ntuhoa', 

ttndfiU;  Sept.  viraiTiipiy- 
/Htra),  tbejuropefofadt}' 
wall ;  and  bo  for  tiraX£i£ 
in  Ecclus.  ii,  13. 

B&udouln.  SeeBiLD- 


BACK 


'CraBlna,  Lddwio  Fbibd 
TO,  an  eminent  Uernuui  theologian,  iraa  bon 
1788,  at  aieneburg.  He  studied  at  tbs  Unii 
Leipsic,  and  in  1H12  iwcame  prnfeaaor  ofra 
of  tbeology  at  Jena,  after  which  hia  riM  «■ 
After  a  life  of  unwearied  activity,  both  a 


Bauer,  Gkodo  Lo- 
nENi,  a  distinf;uished  Ger- 
man tlieologian  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  eii'hCeenth 
centniy,  was  born  Aug. 
14th,  17&6,at  Hiltbollstein, 
near  NQmbeig ;  became  in 
1787  conreclor  at  NQra- 
beri;,  in  17^0  Profsssor  of 
Eloquence,  Oriental  Ijin- 
guages,  and  Etbics  at  tlui 
Upivumity  of  Altdorf,  and 
in  180J  rrofeaior  of  Exe- 
getical  Theologj'  and  Ori- 
ental Litcratan  at  Heldcl- 
Ijert;.  He  was  also  made 
a  Cliurch  councillor  bv  (he  gorcmmcnt  of  Bidden.  Ho 
died  Jan.  IStli,  IBOO. '  Anions  his  numerous  writing*, 
the  following  arc  the  moft  iiniwrtant;  Ein'eilavg  in  dit 
Schrijlen  drt  AUftt  rcfftimmJ.^CNumK  Sd  ed.  lt;Ofi>; 


lltrmnnlita  latra  V.  T.  (  Leipi.  1797  ) ;— i1'U&rf< 
Tlitolcpe  da  Ktiun  Tr$l.  (l^lpi.  IWB-lWiBi  :—L'Ar- 
tuch  der  lltbrSiinkfa  A  UtrthiifHtr  (!d  edltioD,  by  Rosen- 
mUlier,  Leipiii;,  tlfSo).  He  also  continoed  Schuk't 
SrluJia  in  V.  T.  (KOmb.  1790-94,  vol.  ir  to  viii)  and 
Glantius's  PluUlogia  Sacra  (Leipi.  IT93-97). 

Bamneartei),  Sieomum)  Jacob,  an  eminent 
Ocrman  tbcologinn,  was  l«rn  March  14,  170G,  at 
Wollmiretailt.  His  early  education  w«  conducted  liy 
bis  father,  Janieo  B.,  piutoT  at  Wonmlrst'idt.  Ho 
then  studied  at  llalie,  and,  after  filling  si-vrnl  minor 
nfflccs,  was  nuide  professor  "f  theolntiy  at  Halle,  1T34. 
His  lectures  were  t'er>'  popular,  and  be  secured  a  stilt 
wider  repatation  liy  iiis  uritlngs.  Edncated  in  the 
schoolofSpenerand  Franckr,  ha  rotiined  the  forms  of 
orthodoxy,  but  imbibed  ^Volra  philosophy,  and  tiii)-bt 
in  a  fjr  more  sciFntiric  spirit  than  had  eharucteriaed 
the  pielislic  scliool.  He  in  rp^-rded  in  Oermanj'  as 
the  forerunner  of  rutionalism,  which,  indeed,  found  its 
first  free  exponent  among  tbeolngians  in  bis  disciple 
Semler.  He  died  1767.  His  writinlI^  some  of  which 
are  pnsthumoiis,  are  chiefly  historical  and  e^egetical ; 
amtHig  these  are  t'Hifrru-lu  T.d.Audnpn<g  il.  hri'.  Srhrift 
(Halle,  1742,  itoy.^Audtgmgd.  Hriefi  P.„Ui  (Halle, 
1749-17C7):  — AWib^.  Glaubeiui'kn,  ed.  Semler 
(Halle,  176B-6">,  3  vols.  ^/ay.—Bfgriff  d.  Ike  L  SIrtilif 
ktitf*.  ed.  Semler  (Halle,  1771.  Bvo)  -.—Thtolog.  Brdtt- 
ke*  (Halle,  1742-50,  7  vols.  8to) :— GcsriirWi  d,  Rrli- 
gimwpaiieien  (Halle,  I7a6,  Svo>: — Brtnarimn  hitl'irit 
CAWi(,  in  HfloiDcM.  (Halle,  lT64,8vo).  Semler  wrote 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Baumgaiton,  which  conuins  a 
Itall  list  of  his  writings  (Halle,  1756,  gvo).— Henog, 
/leal-Encfl!bi>iJif,\,7Wi  Kahnis,  O'emua /■rvftadaii- 
itm,  p.  115j  Uurat,  Uj:.  of  RatiomiUm,  eb. 
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and  writer  on  various  bnnchea  of  theological  adencs, 
be  died  suddenly,  May  Bl,  1S48,  leaving  a  great  irpn- 
tation  for  talent,  breadth  of  view,  and  industry.  Hii 
principal  works  are  Euikilmtg  in  dm  Stud.  d.  IMig- 
in:liHLtlpi.lS-10,8ya):—CkTiiaicktSillenUkrtliLapL 
1S2S,  8vo)  ■.—GnauLUge  d.  Bibl.  Tktoltigie  (Jena,  IKS, 
8vo):— Crewsru/Vnieir,  AaCtmafuaiu,  ete.  (Berlin, 
1830,  9v6):  —  Leirbiirk  d.  chriil.  DogmmffocUeUe 
(.tena,  1884,  8v6) -.—Compfridiiim  d.  2>i$nniff«-jl'cl(r 

{  (I.elpi.lf40;  rei'ised and finiahed by  Haie,  Jena, I»6, 
'2  Tills.  SvuJ;  alio,  postbumoui,  ExrgttiKke  Sckrifitn 
zm  y.  T.  (Jeud,  IBU^S,  3  vols.  8to,  co%-ering  Uie 
Synoptical  Gospsls,  with  Rom.,  Gal.,  Eph.,Col.,  Phil., 
Thess.);  and  Tktologitcht  AuiUgiBtg  d.  Ja/miaitujlim 
Sehrijlm  (Jem,  1S43-1845,  2  vola.  Bvo).— Uenog, 
lUat-Enci/ttop.  i,  741. 

Banr,  FrnniXAKD  CHmtrriAH,  ■  German  tbeolo^ 
fiian  of  maiked  inlluence  on  the  German  theology  of 
the  nineteenth  centuiy,  was  bom  June  glat,  1794 ;  be- 
come, In  1817,  ProfeiFor  at  the  Theoloiiical  Seminary 
of  Dtanbenem,  and  in  IBSG  Professor  of  Evangelical 
Theology  at  the  University  of  Tbblngen.  He  died  it 
TQIiingen  Dee.  '2d,  IBGO.  Beat  is  the  author  of  no. 
menjus  works  on  systematic  and  historic  theoleiiT. 
At  flist  he  waa  regarded  as  a  follower  of  Ktander  and 
Scbleiermacher.  But  ha  afterward  em  braced  Hegcliaa- 
ism,  developed  [t  into  Pantheism,  and  ftor  many  yean 
devotod  the  powers  of  his  great  intellect  to  the  subver- 
sion of  the  fundamental  doctrinea  of  Cbrictjanity.  Be 
went,  step  by  step,  farther  ftam  the  positive  Cbristiin 
faith  into  Gnostic  idealism,  and  in  a  series  of  writinga 
endeavored  to  i^ve  an  entirely  new  form  to  the  rvpn- 
sentation  of  primitive  Christianity.  On  bis  dsatb-btd, 
the  Panthebt,  who  had  looked  upon  the  idea  of  a  ptr- 
sonil  God  with  contempt,  prayed, ''  Lard,  grant  ma  a 
peaceful  end."  Baur  ia  tbe  founder  of  tbe  ao-eallfd 
TQbingen  school  of  theology,  which  farther  developed 

I  hia  views,  and  gained  a  aad  notoriety  by  its  atticki 
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on  the  authenUdty  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Among  hb  works  on  the  New  Testament,  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  IHe  so^flwuwlen 
PoMtoral  Briefe  det  ApotieU  Pmilut  (Stuttg.  1835),  in 
which  he  denies  the  authenticitj  of  all  Pauline  epis- 
tles except  those  to  the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and 
Romans : — Pambu,  der  Apo$tel  Jnu  Ckritli  (Stnttg. 
1845) : — KriHicke  Untenndumgen  Hber  die  kanon,  £fKm- 
geUen  (Tub.  1847),  in  which,  in  particular,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Gospel  of  John  u  attacked: — Das  Mnrcm 
Ewmgdnan  nach  temttn  Unpntng  umd  Character  (T&b. 
1851).  **  In  these  and  other  works  of  a  similar  nature, 
Baur  maintains  that  we  must  extend  our  notions  of 
the  time  within  which  the  canonical  writings  were 
composed  to  a  period  considerably  post-spostolic,  and 
which  can  only  be  determined  approximately  by  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  motives  which  apparentiy 
actuated  theur  authors.''  Another  class  of  his  works 
treat  of  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  church.  Here  belong :  Deu  M(p- 
niehdisehe  RtUghns^yHem  (Tttb.  1881 ;  one  of  bU  best 
works) : — AjMrniut  von  Tyana  wtd  Ckristvt  (Tob. 
1823):— Z)ie  ckristliche  GnotU  oder  die  ckritOiche  BeU- 
gion^otopkie  (Tab.  1835)  (The  Christian  Gnosis,  or 
the  Christian  Philosophy  of  Religion),  a  work  which 
makes  the  Christian  Gnosis  of  the  2d  and  8d  centuries 
the  starting-point  of  a  long  series  of  religio-philosophic^ 
al  productions  traceable  uninterruptedly  down  through 
Middle^age  mysticism  and  theosophy  to  Schelling, 
Hegel,  and  Schleiermacher : — Utber  den  Ur$prung  de» 
Epitcopatt  m  der  chrutUcken  Kirche  (Tob.  1838)  i—D'e 
chrkUiche  Lehre  ton  der  Veraoknung  (TOb.  1839)  i—Die 
ehrittikhe  Lehre  von  der  Dreieiniffkeii  und  Menachrer^ 
dung  Gottes  (TOb.  1841-48,  8  vols.)  :—Die  Epochen  der 
kirchlicken  GettAiehlmehreUmng  (Tttb.  1852):~-/)as 
CkriMtentkum  und  die  ^riMche  Kiix:he  der  <M  erstai 
JtthrkHnderte  (Tob.  1853;  2d  edit.  1800):— />is  chritt. 
liche  Kirche  torn  Anfange  dee  vierten  Int  zvm  Ende  dee 
eechsfen  JahrhunderU  (TOb.  1859 ):  — Z^Ar5tfcA  der 
ehrittL  Dogmengetchichie  (I'Qb.  2d  ed.  1858).  Against 
the  Ikmous  SgmboHim  of  Muhler,  he  wrote,  Der  Gegen- 
mUk  des  Katho&ciemut  und  Protegtantitmm  (TOb.  2d  ed. 
1886),  and  Erwiederung  gegea  Mohlefe  neuule  Polemik 
(Tttb.  1884).  On  the  res'ulu  of  the  works  of  the  Tubin- 
gen school  in  general,  he  wrote  an  cpisUe  to  Dr.  Hase 
of  Jena,  An  Dr.  K,  IJaae  (Tab.  1855),  and  Die  TuUnger 
8chuk  (Tab.  1859).  l^fessor  Baur  left  behind  him 
several  works  on  the  church  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  of  modem  times  nearly  completed,  and  tliey 
have  been  published  by  liis  son,  F.  F.  Baur,  and  Prof. 
£.  Zeller,  viz. :  Die  chrieUiche  Kirche  des  MilUialUrs 
in  den  Hauptmomenien  ikrer  Eniwiddung  (ed.  by  F.  F. 
Baur,  Tab.  1861);  Kirehengeedkichte  des  19tenJahr^ 
hunderts  (edit  by  £.  Zeller,  Tub.  1862);  Kirchenge- 
schickie  der  neuem  ZeU  von  der  Be/ormation  bis  turn  Ende 
des  ISten  Jahrhunderts  (ed.  by  F.  F.  Baur,  Tab.  1868). 
Together  with  the  two  volumes  publuhed  by  Prof. 
Baur  himself  on  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
from  its  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  6th  century,  these 
three  posthumous  works  constitute  a  complete  course 
of  historical  worlis,  extending  over  the  entire  history 
of  the  Christian  Church.  His  latest  volumes  of  church 
history  gave  great  offence  by  his  severe  criticism  on 
the  different  schools  of  Germsn  theology  since  Schleier- 
macher. Another  work  left  by  Prdessor  Baur  and 
published  by  his  son  is  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  The- 
oiogg  of  the  New  Testament  {VorUsungen  vber  neutestch 
meiiliche  Theologie,  Leipzig,  1864),  in  which  the  author 
more  than  in  any  of  his  other  works  develops  his  views 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  doctrinal  diflbrence 
which  he  assumes  to  have  existed  between  the  dif- 
ferent apostles.  The  latest  of  these  posthumous  is- 
sues is  Vorlesungen  uber  die  ChristUche  Dogmengesehichte 
(part  I  of  vol.  i,  Leipz.  1865).  The  work  will  consist 
of  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  wUl  embrace  the 
doctrines  of  the  ancient  Church,  the  second  those  of 
tha  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  third  those  of 


the  Church  of  modem  times.  Part  I  extends  over  the 
period  from  the  apostolical  age  to  the  Signed  of  Nice. 
In  point  of  extent  and  completeness  this  work  of  Baur 
will  like  rank  among  the  foremost  works  in  this  de- 
partment of  German  theology. — Herzog,  Real-Encg- 
klcpddief  SuppUm.  vol.  i ;  Fisher,  Essays  on  the  Syper^ 
natural  Origin  of  ChrisOanifg,  181-285;  Illgen's  ifet^ 
schrift,  1866,  131 ;  Chambers's  Encgdopmiia,  i,  759. 
See  TUBINGEN  School. 

BauBset,  Ix)ni9  FRAX901S  de,  a  French  cardin- 
al, bora  at  Pondicherry  Dec.  14,  1748,  died  June  21, 
1824.  Having  finished  his  theological  studies  in  the 
seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  diocese  of  Frejus.  In  1770  he  was  deputed  to 
the  assembly  of  the  cler/y,  and  in  1784  consecrated 
buhop  of  Alais.  He  was  sent  by  the  Estates  of  Lan- 
guedoc  to  the  two  assemblies  of  notables  in  1787  and 
1788.  In  1791  he  adhered  to  the  protest  of  the  French 
l)ishops  against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  French 
clergy.  Soon  after  ho  emigrated,  but  in  1792  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  was  put  in  prison.  Being 
set  free  on  the  9th  of  Thermidor,  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  literature.  In  1806  he  obtained  a  canonry 
at  the  chapter  of  St.  Denys.  Abb^  Emery  having 
handed  over  to  him  all  the  manuscripts  of  F£r.61on,  he 
undertook  to  write  the  history  of  F^n^lon.  This  work 
{Histoire  de  Fenelon,  1808-'9,  8  vols.  8vo)  established 
the  editor*s  literary  reputation,  and  in  1810  procured 
for  him  the  second  decennial  prize.  Bausset  compiled 
on  the  same  plan  the  ffistoire  de  Bostuet  (Paris,  4  voir. 
8vo,1814),  which,  however,  did  not  meet  with  an  equal- 
ly favorable  reception.  When  the  Council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  reorganized,  BauFset  was  appoint- 
ed a  mcml)cr.  On  the  return  of  I^uis  XVIII  he  was 
appointed  president  of  this  council,  but  this  position 
he  lost  during  the  *' Hundred  Days."  After  the  sec- 
ond restoration  he  entered  the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  in 
1816  he  became  a  meml>er  of  the  French  Academy;  in 
1617  he  received  the  eardinaPs  hat,  and  was  minister 
of  st  lie.  Besides  the  liistories  of  F6n61on  and  Bossuet, 
Baus^ot  wrote  liiographical  esfovs  on  the  Cardinal  of 
Boisgclin  (18C4);  on  Abl)6  Legris-Duval  (1^20);  on 
Archbishop  Talleyrand,  of  Paris  (1821);  and  on  the 
Duke  of  Richelieu,  the  luttcr  of  which  was  read  in  the 
Chaml}er  of  Peers  by  the  Duke  of  Pastoret  on  June  8, 
1822.  Against  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clerg}'  ho 
compiled,  in  1796,  conjointly  with  Abb6  Emor^',  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Reflexions  sur  la  Declaration  eiigie 
des  Afinistres  du  culte  par  lakidul  Vendimiaire  an  IV, 
In  1797,  this  pamphlet,  with  additions,  was  again  pub- 
lished under  the  tide  Erposi  du  prineipe  sur  le  Serment 
de  Liberte  et  SEgalitf^  et  sur  la  declaration^  etc.  See 
Hoefer,  Jiiographle  Generale,  iv,  884 ;  M.  de  Villeneuve, 
Notice  historique  sur  le  Cardinal  de  Bausset  (Marseille, 
1824);  G.,  Notice  sur  Bausset  (Marseille,  1824,  8vo); 
De  Qu^lcn,  Discours  sur  Bausset, 

Bav'ai'  (Heb.  Bawa^,  *^j)a,  of  Persian  origin ;  Sept. 
BcvcOf  &  *on  ^  Henadad,  and  ruler  (*^^,  prssfect)  of 
the  half  (Tf^D,  district)  of  Keilah,  mentioned  as  repair- 
ing a  portion  of  the  branch  wall  along  the  eastern  brow 
of  Zion,  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  iii,  18). 
B.C.  446. 

Bavaila,  a  kingdom  in  South  Germany.  Its  area 
in  1864  was  29,637  square  miles,  and  its  population 
4,807,440.  In  consequence  of  the  war  with  Prussia  in 
1866,  Bavaria  had  to  cede  to  that  power  a  district  con- 
taining about  88,000  inhabitants.     See  Germany. 

I.  Church  History. — As  the  Romans  had  numerous 
settiements  near  the  Danube,  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced into  that  part  of  the  modern  Bavaria  earlier  than 
into  most  of  the  other  German  countries.  In  the  sec- 
ond century,  a  certain  Bishop  Lucius,  of  Rhctia,  is 
said  to  have  preached  at  Augsburg  and  Ratisbon.  In 
804  St.  Afra  suffered  mart^Tdom  at  Augsburg,  which 
shows  the  existence  of  a  Christian  congregation  at 
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Chat  dtjr.  Under  the  rale  of  the  Christian  emperon 
Christianity  soon  gained  the  ascendency,  but  pagans 
were  found  as  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. In  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  St.  Valentin, 
an  itinerant  bishop  of  the  two  Rhetiaa,  is  known  to 
have  preached  and  labored  as  a  missionary  at  Passau, 
and  to  have  lieen  driven  away  by  the  pagans  and  Arl- 
ans.  About  the  same  time  St  Severin  (454-482),  a 
xoalous  combatant  against  Arianism,  preached  at  Pas- 
sau  and  Kunzing.  The  people  to  whom  he  preached 
were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  disciple  and 
biographer  Eugippius,  nearly  all  Catholics  ^  but  the 
tribes  of  the  Aleminni,  Hercullans,  and  others,  whicli, 
after  the  death  of  Attila,  roamed  through  the  Danu- 
bian  countries,  were  either  pagans  or  Arians.  Severin 
established,  in  many  of  the  places  where  he  worked  as 
a  missionary,  monasteries.  Another  part  of  Bavaria, 
which  belonged  to  the  Roman  province  of  Noricum, 
early  bad  a  centre  of  missionar}'  operations  in  the  cel> 
ebrated  convent  of  Lorch.  St.  Maximilian,  probably 
an  itinerant  bishop,  who  died  about  288,  and  St.  Flo* 
rian,  a  Roman  officer,  who  snflfercd  martyrrlom  in  304, 
are  among  those  of  whose  lives  and  deaths  we  have 
some  information.  Among  the  missionaries  who,  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  labored  there,  were 
Boniface,  Rupert,  Emmeran,  Sturm,  Corbinian,  and 
Wilibald.  In  the  eighth  century,  Passau,  Frcising, 
Wurzburg,  Regensburg,  Augsburg,  Eichstadt,  and 
Neubur^  had  bishops ;  at  the  head  of  the  church  was 
the  archbishop  of  Salzburg.  A  large  number  of  rich 
cloisters  arose.  The  Hfjormation  found  early  ad- 
herents. Many  priests,  and  also  the  diet,  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  it.  But  after  Luther  hail  been 
put  under  the  ban  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria  was  foremost  among  the  princes  of 
Germany  in  opposing  and  persecuting  it,  and  a  num- 
ber of  clergymen  and  laymen  were  put  to  death.  The 
dukes  remained  ever  after,  in  the  councils  of  the  Ger< 
man  princes,  the  foremost  champions  of  the  Roman 
Church.  In  1549  the  Jesuits  were  called  to  Bavaria. 
though  the  number  of  Protestants  was  still  so  great 
that  the  diet  demanded  again,  in  1553,  '*  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  pure  doctrine."  The  dukes,  iu  order  to 
suppress  Protestantism  more  effectually,  demanded 
from  every  officer  of  the  state  a  confession  of  iaith. 
In  1609  Duke  Maximilian  founded  the  'Catholic 
League,**  whose  influence  was  so  disastrous  to  the 
Protestant  interests  in  Southern  Germany.  A  better 
era  for  Protestantism  and  for  religious  liberty  com- 
menced under  Maximilian  Francis  I.wlio  took  ftom 
the  Jesuits  the  censorship  of  books,  reformed  the  con- 
vents, and  improved  the  educational  system.  At  the 
close  of  the  18th  century  Maximilian  Joseph  II  and 
his  minister  Montgelas  introduced  religious  toleration 
and  pupprcFsed  a  largo  number  of  convents.  At  this 
time  Bavaria  received  a  number  of  possessions  which, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  had  been 
wholly  or  prominently  Protestant.  Among  these  were 
the  margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Baireuth,  and  the 
free  cities  of  NOmberg,  Nordtingen,  Augsburg,  and 
others.  The  constitution  of  1M8  gave  to  the  Protes- 
tants equal  rights  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
year  before  the  king  had  concluded  a  concordat  with 
the  pope,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was 
divided  into  2  archbishoprics  and  6  bishoprics.  See 
Concordat.  Under  the  reign  of  Lonis  1  (1825-1849) 
the  ultramontane  party  made  many  attempts  to  cur- 
tail the  constitutional  rights  of  Protestants,  and  were 
partly  successful  under  the  ministry'  of  Abel  (1837  to 
1847).  The  Protestants  complained  especially  of  a  de- 
cree by  which  all  soldiers,  without  distinction  of  re- 
ligion, were  ordered  to  kneel  before  the  Host.  Their 
remonstrances  against  this  decree  were  repeatedly  sup- 
ported by  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  but  rejected 
by  the  Upper  Chamber  (Reichsrath).  In  1848  the  con- 
troversy was  ended  by  a  compromise,  a  military  salu- 
tation of  the  Host  being  snbstitnted  for  kneeling.   The 


ultramontane  porty.  lost  the  favor  of  the  king  when 
the  ministry  resisted  the  demand  for  conferring  the 
rank  of  nobility  upon  Lola  Montez,  and  nine  of  tho 
professors  of  Munich,  who  were  regarded  as  leaders  of 
the  party  (Ddllinger,  Philips,  Hdfler,  Lassaulx,  etc), 
were  removed.  The  successor  of  Lonis,  MaziraQiaa 
II  (1849-1864),  never  favored  the  schemes  of  the  ul- 
tramontane party.  In  1866  a  great  excitement  sprang 
up  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  consequence  of  several 
decrees  of  the  supremo  consistory  concerning  changes 
in  the  liturgy,  mode  of  confession,  catechism,  hymn- 
books,  etc.,  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  laity  fear- 
ed Romanizing  tendencies,  and  the  supreme  consistosy 
had  to  allay  the  excitement  by  concessions  and  com- 
promises. Against  the  German  Catholic  and  Free 
congregations  the  government  was  for  many  years 
very  severe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  movement  the 
government  instructed  the  police  to  treat  it  as  high 
treason.  Some  rights  were  granted  to  them  in  1848 
and  1849,  but  revoked  in  1861.  In  the  Palatinate  a 
union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church 
was  introduced  in  1818.  Then  Rationalism  prevailed 
among  the  clergy ;  subsequently  the  evangelical  party 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  introduced  orthodox  books 
(catechism,  hymn-book,  etc.)  instead  of  the  farmer  ra^ 
tionalistic  ones.  In  I860  the  government  removed, 
however,  the  orthodox  heads  of  the  Church  (among 
whom  was  the  celebrated  theologian.  Dr.  Ebrard).  and 
the  Church  of  the  Palatinate  came  again  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Liberal  (Rationalistic)  party.  At  the 
General  Synod  held  in  1868  the  Liberals  liad  a  five* 
sixths  majority,  and  a  revised  Church  Constitntioii 
proposed  by  them  was  adopted  by  all  save  six  votes. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal  ''  Protestant  As- 
sociation'* {Prate$taniueker  Verein),  it  was  reported  that 
the  association  counted  18  000  members. 

II.  Ecclesia$tieal  StatiHics, — The  Roman  Cathdic 
Church  has  2  archbishoprics  (Munich  and  Bamberg) 
and  6  bishoprics  (Passau,  Augsburg,  Regensburg; 
Worzburg,  EichstAdt,  and  Spires).  The  diocesan 
chapters  consist  of  1  provost,  1  dean,  and  8  or  10  can- 
ons. The  king  nominates  all  the  archbishops,  bish- 
ops, and  deans ;  the  pope  appoints  the  provosts  Con- 
vents are  very  numerous :  there  were,  in  1866,  63  con* 
vents  of  monks  with  961  members  40  convents  of  nnns 
with  882  persons,  besides  46  houses  of  sisters  of  mercy, 
and  66  houses  of  poor  school-sisters.  The  Jesuits  hav« 
not  been  admitted.  Theological  faculties  are  connect- 
ed with  the  universities  of  Munich  and  WOraburg,  and 
every  diocese  has  a  theological  seminary.  Many  of 
the  state  colleges  are  under  the  management  of  relig- 
ious orders,  especially  of  the  Benedictines.  There  is 
still  among  the  clergy  a  school  which  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  nitramontanism,  and  has  friendly  dispositions 
for  all  evangelical  Protestants  (see  Sailbr),  but  it  ia 
decreasing  in  number  and  influence.  But,  though  lees 
conciliatory  toward  Protestants,  the  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  continued  to  be  too  liberal  for  Rome.  When, 
in  1868,  Dr.  Dollinger  and  Dr.  Haneberg  called  a  meet- 
ing of  Roman  Catholic  scholars  of  Germany,  their  con- 
duct was  censured  by  the  pope  on  the  ground  that 
such  meetings  should  only  be  called  by  the  bishops. 
Two  other  members  of  the  same  faculty.  Dr.  Froh- 
scbammer.  a  writer  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  Vr^ 
Pichler,  the  author  of  the  best  Roman  Catholic  work 
on  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Church,  had  their  works 
put  on  the  Index.  Dr.  Frohschammer  refused  to  snb- 
mit,  and  openly  defied  the  authority  of  the  Congrs* 
gation  of  the  Index.  The  two  archbishopa  and  one 
bishop  are  members  of  the  Upper  Chamber  (Reielis* 
rath),  and  the  lower  clergy  elects  eleven  membars 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Romanist  newspapers 
and  journals  are  not  very  numerous,  yet  among  them 
is  one  of  the  most  important  periodicals  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  /Ittoritek^Polkiieke  Blatter,  found- 
ed by  Gorres  and  Philips.  Among  the  Roman  Catii^ 
olic  theologians  and  scholars  of  Etaivaria  in  tho  nln»> 
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teenth  centuiyf  DdlUnger,  Hanaberg,  Fnnz  ron  Bu^ 
der  (q.  v.)^  and  Gfirres  (q.  v.)*  Are  beat  known.  The 
Bomiui  Catholics  form  about  two  thirds  of  the  total 
population,  numbering  about  8,800,000  souls,  while  the 
number  of  Protestants  amounts  to  about  1,820,000. 

The  khig^  though  a  Roman  Catholic,  ia  regarded  as 
the  supreme  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Church.  Ho 
exercises  the  episcopal  power  through  a  supreme  con- 
sbtoT^'  at  Munichf  whidi  consists  of  a  president,  four 
clerical  and  one  lay  councillor.  Subordinate  to  it  are 
two  Lutheran  provincial  consistories,  at  Anspach  and 
Baireuth,  consisthig  of  one  director,  two  clerical  and 
one  lay  councillors,  and  one  consbtoxy  of  the  United 
Evangelical  Church  at  Spfares.  The  district  of  the  for- 
mer comprises  the  seven  provinces  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine,  and  contains  27  deaneries  and  1086  par* 
ishes,  of  which  seven  aro  Reformed.  The  district  of 
the  latter  is  the  Palatinate,  with  fourteen  dioceses. 
In  all  the  three  conaistorial  districts  the  diocesan  syn- 
ods meet  annually.  The  laity  is  represented  at  them, 
but  not  by  deputies  of  their  choice.  The  ecdeslasti* 
eal  boards  select  them  from  a  number  presented  by  the 
deigy  or  by  the  presbyteries.  Every  fourth  year  a 
general  synod  meets  in  each  of  the  three  districts. 
The  two  Lutheran  general  synods  of  Anspach  and 
Baireuth  were  united  into  one  in  1849  and  1868,  but  in 
1867,  the  government,  fearing  excitement  in  discus- 
aion,  ordered  them  again,  contrary  to  the  general  wish 
.of  the  Church,  to  be  held  separately.  A  theological 
lacnlty  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Erlangen. 
The  present  fiiculty  (1860)  is  known  for  its  attachment 
to  High  Lutheran  principles,  and  publishes  one  of  the 
leading  theological  magaaines  of  Germany,  the  ZeU- 
wtkrififikr  Proiulaniimtu  und  Kit-cha.  The  Palatinate 
has  a  few  old  Lutheran  congregations.  The  highest 
court  for  the  adjudication  of  the  marriage  affairs  of 
Ftotestants  is  a  commission  (senate)  of  P^testant 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  at  Bamberg. 
The  president  of  the  eupreme  conslstor}'  of  Munich 
is  a  member  of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Diet,  and 
the  lower  clergy  elect  five  deputies  for  the  House  cf 
Representatives.  Among  the  great  Protestant  theo- 
logians and  scholars  of  the  present  century  wo  men- 
tion Harless,  Hofmann,  Thomasius,  Delitasch,  Schu- 
bert.— Bnchner,  Getchitkie  vim  Baiem  aau  dtn  Quelien 
(Regensb.  1820-1866,  10  vols.);  Zschokko,  Bair,  Ge- 
mskiekie  (Aarau,  3d  ed.  1821, 4  vols.) ;  Matthes,  Kirek- 
iicke  Chronik. 

Baxter,  Gtoorge  AddlBon,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  divine,  was  bom  in  Yirginia  July  22, 1771, 
and  educated  at  Liberty  Hall,  Lexington,  of  which  in- 
stitution he  became  principal  in  1799.  Having  been  li- 
censed to  preach  two  years  before,  he  also  became  pas- 
tor of  the  Presbyterian  congregation  at  the  same  place, 
which  post  he  filled  for  over  thirty  years.  He  contin- 
ued his  connection  with  Liberty  HaU«  afterward  Wash- 
ington College,  until  1829,  and  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1812.  In  1882  he  became  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}*,  and  there  la- 
bored until  his  death,  April  24, 1841.  Dr.  Baxter  was 
the  author  of  various  serraous  and  essays. — Sprague, 
Afmaiti  iv,  192. 

Baxter,  Richard,  a  celebrated  Konconformint  di- 
vine, bom  at  Rowton,  in  Shropshhw,  Nov.  12th,  1616, 
of  pious  and  excellent  pannts.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  under  indifferent  masten,  so  that  he  nev- 
er in  after  life  became  an  accurate  scholar,  although 
his  unrivalled  industry  and  talent  made  him  a  widely- 
learned  man.  Though  not  a  graduate  of  either  un^ 
varsity,  he  was  ordained  by  Moroborough,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  in  1640  became  vicar  of  Kidderminster. 
He  devoted  himself  to  his  work,  and  his  labon  wero 
eminently  successful.  Not  satisfied  with  correcting 
the  mora  flagrant  offences  of  the  inhabitants,  he  visit- 
ed them  at  their  houses,  gave  them  religious  instruc- 
tion in  private,  and  becune  their  friend  as  well  as 


their  pastor.  By  these  means  he  wrought  a  complete 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  people.  His  preaching 
was  acceptable  to  all  ranks.  Wherever  he  went, 
large  audiences  attended  him;  and,  notwithstanding 
his  feeble  health,  he  preached  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  During  the  civil  wan  Baxter  held  a  position 
by  which  he  was  connected  with  both  the  opposite  par- 
ties in  the  state,  and  yet  was  the  partisan  of  neither. 
His  attachment  to  monarchy  was  well  known ;  but  the 
undisguised  respect  paid  by  him  to  the  character  of 
some  of  the  Puritans  made  him  and  othen,  who  were 
sincerely  attached  to  the  crown,  objects  of  jealousy  and 
persecution.  During  an  ebullition  of  party  excite- 
ment Baxter  spent  a  few  days  in  the  Parliamentary 
army,  and  was  preaching  within  sound  of  the  cannon 
of  the  battle  at  Edge  Hill.  Not  considering  it  safe  to 
return  to  Kidderminster,  he  retired  to  Coventry,  where 
he  lived  two  yeara,  preaching  regularly.  After  the 
battle  of  Naseby  in  1646,  he  passed  a  night  on  a  visit 
to  some  friends  in  Cromwell's  army,  a  circumstance 
which  led  to  the  chaplaincy  of  Colonel  Whalley's  regi- 
ment being  offered  to  him,  which,  after  consulting  his 
friends  at  Coventry,  he  accepted.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  present  at  the  taking  of  Bridgewster,  the  sieges 
of  Exeter,  Bristol,  and  Worcester,  by  Colonels  Whal- 
ley  and  Rainsboroogh.  He  lost  no  opportunity  of 
moderating  the  temper  of  the  champions  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  of  restraining  them  within  the  bounds 
of  reason ;  but  as  it  was  known  that  the  check  pro- 
ceeded firom  one  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  ulterior 
objects  of  the  party,  his  interference  was  coolly  re- 
ceived. After  his  recover}'  from  an  illness  which  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  army,  we  find  him  again  at 
Kidderminster,  exerting  himself  to  moderate  conflict- 
ing opinions.  The  conduct  of  Cromwell  at  thu  crisis 
exceedingly  perplexed  that  class  of  men  of  whom 
Baxter  might  be  regarded  as  the  type.  For  the  sake 
of  peace  they  yielded  to  an  authority  which  they  con- 
demned as  a  usurpation,  but  nothing  could  purchase 
their  approbation  of  the  measures  by  which  it  had  been 
attainnl  and  was  supported.  In  open  conforcnce  Bax- 
ter did  not  scruple  to  denounce  Cromwell  and  his  ad- 
herents as  guilty  of  treason  and  rebellion,  though  he 
afterward  doubted  if  he  was  right  in  oppof  ing  him  so 
strongly  (see  Baxter's  Peniient  ConfeationSf  quoted  in 
Orme).  The  reputation  of  Baxter  rendered  his  coun- 
tenance to  tho  new  order  of  things  highly  desirable, 
and  accordingly  no  pains  were  spared  to  procure  it. 
The  protector  invited  him  to  an  interview,  and  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  him  to  the  political  changes  that  had 
taken  place ;  but  tho  preacher  was  unconvinced  by  his 
arguments,  and  boldly  told  him  that  **  the  honest  peo- 
ple of  the  land  took  their  ancient  monarchy  to  be  a 
blessing  and  not  on  evil.'*  In  the  disputes  which  pre- 
vailed about  this  time  on  tho  subject  of  episcopal  or- 
dination, Baxter  took  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians  in 
denying  its  neccsrity.  With  them,  too,  he  agreed  in 
mattere  of  discipline  and  church  government.  He  dis- 
sented from  them  in  their  condemnation  of  episcopary 
as  unlawful.  On  their  great  principle,  namely,  tho 
sufficiency  of  the  Scriptures  to  determine  all  points  of 
fkith  and  conduct,  ho  wavered  for  some  time,  but  ulti- 
mately adopted  it  in  its  full  extent.  Occupying  as  ho 
did  this  middle  ground  between  the  Episcopalians  and 
the  Presb^-terians,  it  was  not  very  obvious  with  which 
of  the  two  parties  he  was  to  be  classed.  Had  all  im- 
positions and  restraints  been  removed,  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  preferred  a  mod- 
erate episcopacy  to  any  other  form  of  church  govern- 
ment ;  but  Uie  measures  of  the  prelatlcal  party  were 
so  grievous  to  the  conscience  that  he  bad  no  choice  be- 
tween sacrificing  his  opinions  or  quitting  their  commu- 
nion. He  was,  however,  compelled  to  quit  the  army 
finally,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness, and  returned  to  Worcester.  From  that  place  ho 
went  to  London  to  have  medical  advice.  He  was  ad- 
vised to  vbit  Tunbridge  Wells ;  and  after  continuing 
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£t  that  place  some  time,  and  finding  hU  liealth  im- 
proved, he  visited  London  Just  before  the  deposition 
of  Cromwell,  and  preached  to  the  Parliament  the  day 
previous  to  its  voting  the  restoration  of  the  king.  He 
preached  occasionally  about  the  city  of  London,  having 
a  license  from  Bishop  Sheldon.  He  was  one  of  the 
Tuesday  lecturers  at  Pinners*  Hall,  and  also  had  a 
Friday  lecture  at  Fetter  Lane.  In  1662  he  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  at  BlackfHar^s,  and  afterward  re- 
tired to  Acton  in  Middlesex.  In  167G  he  built  a  meet- 
ing-house in  Oxendon  Street,  and,  when  he  liad  but 
once  preached  there,  the  congregation  was  disturbed, 
and  Mr.  Sedden,  then  preaching  for  him,  was  sent  to 
the  Gatehouse,  instead  of  Baxter,  where  ho  continued 
three  months.  In  1G82  Baxter  was  seized,  by  a  war- 
rant, for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation, 
and  his  goods  and  books  were  sold  as  a  penalty  for  five 
sermons  he  had  preached.  Owing  to  the  bad  state  of 
his  health,  he  was  not  at  that  time  imprisoned,  through 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  who  went  to  five  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  and  made  oath  that  Baxter  was  in  a 
l>ad  state  of  healtli,  and  that  such  Imprisonment  would 
most  likely  cause  his  death.  In  1685  he  was  sent  to 
tlie  King's  Bench  by  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Jeffries  for  some  passages  in  bis  Paraphrase 
on  the  New  Testameni;  but,  having  obtained  from  King 
James,  through  the  good  offices  of  Ixtrd  Powis,  a  par- 
don, he  retired  to  Cliarter-house  Yard,  occasionally 
preached  to  large  and  devoted  congregations,  and  at 
length  died,  December  8th,  1691,  and  was  interred  in 
Christ  Church. 

Baxter's  intellect  was  rather  acuto  than  profound. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers  and  pas- 
tors the  Christian  Church  has  seen.  His  mind  was 
rich,  discursive,  and  imaginative ;  qualities  which  fitted 
him  admirably,  in  conjunction  with  his  deep  and  ardent 
piety,  to  write  boolu  of  d'^votional  and  practical  re- 
ligion. His  SaUu^s  Rest  abounds  in  eloquent  and  pow- 
erful writing;  perhaps  no  book  except  Kempis  and 
Pilgrim's  Progress  has  lieen  moro  widely  r3ad  or  more 
generally  useful. 

Baxter*8  theology  was  of  no  school,  but,  on  the 
whole,  eclectic  and  undecided.  In  his  Afethodus  The- 
ologi^  and  Universal  Redemption  he  sets  forth  a  modi- 
fled  scheme  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election. 
But  the  real  author  of  the  scheme,  at  least  in  a  sys- 
tematized form,  was  Camero,  who  taught  divinity  at 
Saumur,  and  it  was  unfolded  and  defended  by  his 
disciple  Amyraldus,  whom  Curcellieus  refuted.  See 
Amtraut  ;  Camero.  Baxter  says,  in  bis  preface  to 
his  SainVs  Res\  "The  middle  way  which  Camero, 
Crocius,  Martinius,  Amyraldus,  Davenant,  with  all  tho 
divines  of  Britain  and  Bremen  in  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
go,  I  think  is  nearest  the  truth  of  any  that  I  know 
who  have  written  on  these  points," 

(1.)  Baxter  first  differs  from  the  majority  of  Cal- 
vin ists,  though  not  from  all,  in  his  statement  of  tho 
doctrine  of  satisfaction :  "  Christ's  sufferings  were  not 
SL  fulfilling  of  the  law's  threatening  (though  he  bore  its 
curse  material'y),  but  a  satisfaction  for  our  notfuffiUing 
the  precept^  and  to  prevent  GotTsfulfiUing  the  threaten- 
ing on  us.  Christ  paid  not,  therefore,  the  idem,  but  the 
tantundem,  or  trquiwdens;  not  the  very  debt  which  we 
owed  and  the  law  required,  but  the  value  (else  it  were 
not  strictly  s  itisf action,  which  is  redditio  aqmvalentis 
[the  rendering  of  an  equivalent]  ) :  and  (it  being  im- 
proparly  called  the  paging  of  a  debt,  but  properly  a  suf- 
firing  for  the  guilty)  the  idem  is  nothing  but  sty^pti- 
cium  <klinquentis  j^the  punishment  of  the  guilty  in- 
dividual]. In  criminals,  dum  alkts  sdvet  simul  aliud 
solpitwr  [when  another  suflTers,  it  is  another  thing 
also  that  is  suffered].  The  law  knoweth  no  vicarius 
panes  [substitute  in  punishment] ;  though  the  law- 
maker may  admit  it,  as  he  is  aboive  law;  else  there 
were  no  place  torpurdTn,  if  the  proper  deht  be  paid  and 
tho  law  not  relaxed,  but  fulfilled,  Christ  did  neither 
obey  nor  sHjpar  in  any  man*s  stecul,  by  a  strict,  proper 


representation  of  his  person  in  point  of  law,  so  as  that 
the  law  should  take  it  as  done  or  suffered  by  the  par^ 
himself;  but  only  as  a  third  person,  aa  a  me^aior^ 
he  voluntarily  bore  what  else  the  sinner  should  have 
borne.  To  assert  the  contrary  (especially  aa  to  par- 
ticular persons  considered  in  actual  sin)  is  to  overthrow 
all  Scripture  theology,  and  to  introduce  all  Antinomi- 
anism ;  to  overthrow  all  possibility  of  pardon,  and  as- 
sert justification  beforo  we  sinned  or  were  bom,  and  to 
make  ourselves  to  have  satbfied  God.  Therefore,  we 
must  not  say  that  Christ  died  nostro  loco  [in  our  stead], 
so  as  to  personate  us,  or  repretent  our  persons  in  Icna 
sense,  but  only  to  bear  what  else  we  must  have  borne.*' 

(2.)  This  system  explicitly  asserts  that  Christ  made 
a  satisfaction  hy  his  death  equally  for  the  sins  of  every 
man ;  and  thus  Baxter  essentially  differs  both  from 
the  higher  Calvinists,  and  also  from  the  Sablapsari- 
ans,  who,  though  they  may  allow  that  the  reprobate 
derive  some  benefits  from  Christ's  death,  so  that  there 
is  a  vague  sense  in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  died 
for  all  men,  yet  they,  of  course,  deny  to  such  the  ben^ 
fits  of  Christ's  satisfaction  or  atonement  which  Baxter 
contends  for:  ** Neither  the  law,  whose  curse  Christ 
bore,  nor  God,  as  the  legislator  to  be  satisfied,  did  dia- 
tincpiish  between  men  aa  elect  and  reprobate,  or  as  be- 
lievers and  unl>elievers,  de  presenH  vel  dsfuturo  [with 
regard  to  the  present  or  the  future] ;  and  to  impose 
upon  Christ,  or  require  from  him  satuikction  for  the 
sins  of  one  sort  more  than  of  another,  but  for  mankind 
in  general.  God  the  Father,  and  Christ  the  Medktor, 
now  dealeth  with  no  man  upon  the  more  rigorous 
terms  of  the  first  law  (obey  perfectly  and  live,  else  thorn 
shall  die\  but  giveth  to  all  much  mercy,  whidi,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  that  violated  law,  they  coald 
not  receive,  and  calleth  them  to  repentance  in  order 
to  their  receiving  farther  mercy  offered  them.  And 
accordingly  he  will  not  judge  any  at  last  according  to 
the  mere  law  of  works,  but  as  they  have  obeyed  or  not 
obeyed  his  conditions  or  terms  of  grace.  It  was  not 
the  CUM  of  the  elect  only,  but  of  all  mnvkind  faUen, 
which  lay  upon  Christ  satisfying;  and  to  assert  the 
contrary  injuriously  diminisheth  the  honor  of  his  suf- 
fering, and  hath  other  desperate  ill  consequences." 

(8.)  The  benefits  derivc^i  to  all  men  equally,  fitmi 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  he  thus  states:  "AU  man- 
kind, immedl  tely  upon  Christ*s  satistSEiction,  are  re- 
deemed and  delivered  fhrai  that  legal  necessity  of  per- 
ishing which  they  were  under  (not  by  remitting  sin  or 
punishment  directiy  to  them,  but  by  giving  up  God's 
jus  puniendi  [right  of  punishing]  into  the  hands  of 
the  Redeemer ;  nor  by  giving  any  right  directiy  to 
them,  but  per  meram  resuUantiam  [by  mere  conae- 
quence]  this  happy  change  is  made  for  them  in  their 
relation,  upon  the  said  remitting  of  Grod's  right  and  ad> 
vantage  of  justice  against  them),  and  they  are  given 
up  to  the  Redeemer  as  their  owner  and  ruler,  to  be 
dealt  with  upon  terms  of  mercy  which  have  a  tendency 
to  their  recovery.  God  the  Father  and  Christ  the 
Mediator  hath  freely,  without  any  prerequisite  condi- 
tion on  man*s  part,  enacted  a  law  of  grace  of  universal 
extent  in  regard  of  its  tenor,  by  which  he  giveth,  aa  a 
deed  or  gift,  Christ  himself,  with  all  his  following  bene- 
fits which  he  bestoweth  (as  benefiictor  and  legislator) ; 
and  this  to  all  alike,  without  exdudins:  any,  upon 
condition  they  believe  and  accept  the  ofiSBr.  By  this 
law,  testament,  or  covenant,  all  men  are  condi&maUif 
pardoned,  justified,  and  reconciled  to  God  already,  and 
no  man  absolutely ;  nor  doth  it  make  a  difference,  nor 
take  notice  of  any,  till  men^s  performance  or  non- 
performance of  the  condition  makes  a  difference.  In 
the  new  law  Christ  hath  truly  gifven  A»mse{/*  with  a  con- 
dttional  pardon,  justification,  and  conditional  right  to  mtU 
vation,  to  all  men  in  the  world,  without  exception." 

(4.)  But  the  peculiarity  of  Baxter*s  scheme  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  farther  extracts:  **Thongfa 
Christ  died  equally  for  all  men,  in  the  aforesaid  lam 
vensCf  as  he  satisfied  the  offended  legislator,  and  aa  giv- 
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log  himMlf  U>  all  alUte  in  the  eottdkinmal  eoveutnU,  yet 
he  never  pnperljf  intended  or  purpoted  ihe  actual  jtutify- 
ing  and  &avmg  of  alt,  nor  of  an}'  but  those  that  come  to 
be  jiutified  and  Mved ;  he  did  not,  therefore,  die  for 
all,  nor  for  any  that  perish,  with  a  degree  of  resolution 
to  save  them,  much  lett  did  he  die  for  uXL  aHIXf  om  to  ikU 
inient.  Christ  hath  given  faith  to  none  by  his  law  or 
testament,  though  he  hath  revealed  that  to  some  he 
will,  as  benefactor  and  Domnue  AheolutuM  [absolute 
Lord],  give  that  grace  which  shall  infallibly  produce 
it ;  and  God  hath  given  some  to  Christ  that  he  might 
prevail  with  them  accordingly ;  yet  this  b  no  giving 
it  to  the  person,  nor  hath  he  in  himself  ever  the  more 
title  to  it,  nor  can  any  lay  claim  to  it  as  their  due.  It 
Iwlongeth  not  to  Christ  as  tatUfier,  ncr  yet  as  lig'Jutcr, 
to  make  wicked  refusers  to  iMcome  willing,  and  receive 
him  and  the  benefits  which  he  offers ;  tlierefore  he  may 
do  all  for  them  that  is  fore-expressed,  though  he  euro 
not  their  unbelief.  Faith  is  a  fruit  of  the  death  of 
Christ  (and  so  is  all  the  good  which  we  do  enjoy),  but 
not  directltff  as  it  is  ealiifaetion  to  justice;  but  only  re- 
mateUff  as  it  proceedeth  from  that^'ta  domimi  [ri^ht  of 
dominion]  which  Christ  has  received  to  send  the  Spirit 
in  what  measure  and  to  whom  he  will,  and  to  suc- 
ceed it  accordin]|^ly ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  farther  ends  of  his  death  in  the  certain 
gathering  and  saving  of  the  elect." 

(6.)  Thus  the  whole  theory  amounts  to  this,  that, 
although  a  condilkmal  salvation  has  been  purchased  by 
Christ  for  all  men,  and  is  offered  to  them,  and  all  legal 
difficulties  are  removed  out  of  the  way  of  their  pardon 
as  sinners  by  the  atonement,  yet  Christ  hath  not  pur- 
chased for  any  man  the  gift  of  faith,  or  thepover  of 
performing  the  con^^Aon  tfsalval6nm  required;  but  gives 
this  to  some,  and  does  not  give  it  to  others,  by  virtue 
of  tlut  absolute  dcmimon  over  men  which  he  has  pur- 
chased for  himself,  so  that,  as  the  Calvinists  refer  the 
decree  of  election  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Father, 
Baxter  refbrs  it  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  &m;  one 
makes  the  decree  of  reprobation  to  issue  from  the  Cre- 
ator and  Judge,  the  other  from  the  Redeemer  himself. 
The  Baxterian  theory,  with  modifications,  is  adopted 
by  many  of  the  English  and  American  Congregation- 
alists.  New  School  Presbyterians,  and  United  Presl>y- 
terians  of  Scotland. 

Baxter's  chief  English  works  are,  1.  A  Narration 
of  his  own  Life  and  Times: — 2.  The  Soinfs  Everlasting 
Best: — 8.  A  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Testament: — 4.  A 
Call  to  the  Unctnverted  (pi  which  twenty  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  one  year,  and  which  has  tieen 
translated  into  every  European  language) : — 5.  Dffing 
Thoughts:—^,  The  Poor  Man's  Famfy  Book:—!.  The 
Reformed  Pastor.  He  also  wrote  several  books  in 
Latin;  among  them — 1.  Epistola  cfe  generali  omnium 
Protcstcntium  unione  adversus  Piipatum  • — 2.  Dissertatio 
de  bftptismo  Infantum  e  Scriptura  demonstrato  • — 8.  Cate- 
ehismus  Qucierianus  :—A.  De  Regimine  Kcdesia: — 5. 
De  Republica  Saneta  (against  the  Oceana  of  Harring- 
ton):— 6.  De  UmeersaU  Redempt'one,  contra  Calvinum 
et  Bezam : — 7.  Historia  ConcUiontm,  etc.  etc.  In  all, 
he  is  said  to  have  composed  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  works  in  folio,  and  sixty-three  in  4to,  besides  a 
multitude  of  more  trifling  writings.  The  list  prefixed 
to  Orme's  iJfe  of  Baacttr  includes  168  treatises.  His 
Practical  Works  were  reprinted  in  1880  (London,  28 
vols.  8vo);  his  controversial  writin^rs  have  never  been 
fully  collected,  and  many  of  them  are  very  scarce. 
His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  popular  works,  and  on 
his  Methodus  Theologies  ond  Catholic  Thenlogy,  in  which 
his  peculiar  views  are  em))odied.  Baxter  left  behind 
him  a  Narrative  of  the  most  ^fe7n^md>le  Passages  of  his 
Life  and  Timts^  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume 
after  his  death  (1696)  1iy  Sylvester,  under  the  title 
ReVquia  Baacteriante.  It  is  here  that  we  find  that  re- 
view of  his  religious  opinions  written  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  which  Coleridge  speaks  of  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  pieces  of  writing  that  have  come 


down  to  ns.  See  Fisher's  articles  in  Btbl.  Sacra,  ix, 
185,  800 ;  and  reprint  of  Baxter's  End  ofControversg  in 
Bibl.  Sacra^  April,  1866 ;  see  also  Sir  James  Stephen, 
Essays,  ii,  1;  Orme,  Life  and  Times  of  Baxter  (Lend. 
1830,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Watson,  Theol.  Institutes,  ii,  410 ; 
NichoUs,  Cidvinism  ani  A  mdnijnism^  p.  714 ;  EtHn.  Rer, 
Ixx,  96;  Gerlach,  RltA.  Baxter  nach  seinem  Leben  vnd 
Wirken  (Berl.  1886) ;  TuUoch,  English  Puritanism  (Ed- 
inb.  1861) ;  English  Cgdopcsdia,  s.  v. ;  Watson,  Didion^ 
ary,  s.  v. ;  Christian  Review,  viii,  1 ;  Wesley,  Works,  Ui, 
668,  636 ;  Allibone,  Dictumarg  of  Authors,  i,  147. 

Bay  (I'inb,  hshon^,  tongue;  Sept.  Xo^ia^  is  spoken 
of  tlie  cove  or  estuar}*  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xv,  5;  xviii,  19),  and  also  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  same  sea  (xv,  2),  forming 
the  boundai^'  points  of  the  tribe  of  J udah .  De  Saulcy , 
however,  contends  (Narrative,  i,  250)  that  by  this  term 
are  represented,  respectively,  the  two  extreme  pointe 
of  the  peninsula  Jutting  into  the  lake  on  the  opposite 
shoro,  which  he  states  still  bears  the  corresponding 
Arabic  name  Lissan.  But  this  would  confine  the  ter- 
ritory of  Judah  to  very  narrow  limits  on  the  east,  and 
the  pointe  in  question  are  expressly  steted  to  be  por- 
tions of  the  sea  (and  not  of  the  land,  as  the  analogy  of 
our  phrases  **  tongue  of  land,*'  etc.,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose),  one  of  them  being  in  fuct  located  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  Jordan.  Moreover,  the  same  term  (in 
the  original)  is  used  with  reference  to  the  forked 
months  of  the  Kile  ("  the  tongue  of  the  Eg}'ptian  Sea," 
Isa.  xi,  16)  as  affording  an  impediment  to  travellers 
from  tlie  East.     See  Dead  Sea. 

Bay  is  the  color  assigned  in  the  English  version  to 
one  of  the  span  of  horses  in  the  vision  of  Zechariah 
(vi,  8, 7).  The  original  has  D'^StCK,  amutstsim*,  strong 
(Sept.  ^apoi),  and  evidently  means  Jleet  or  spirited. 
In  ver.  7  it  appears  to  be  a  corruption  for  D'^lS'^M, 
adumndm',  red,  as  in  ver.  2. 

Bay-tree  (n*^TK»  nraeh^,  native;  Sept.  a\  KfOpoi 

Tov  AiPayov,  apparently  by  mbtake  for  nf^fit)  occurs 

only  once  in  Scripture  as  the  name  of  a  tree,  namely, 
in  Psa.  xxzvii,  86 :  '*  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great 
power,  spreading  himself  like  a  green  boy-tree  ;*'  where 
some  supposeit  to  indicate  a  specific  tree,  as  the  laurel ; 
and  others,  supported  by  the  Sept.  and  V ulg.  the  cedar 
of  Lelienon.  It  is  by  some  considered  to  mean  an 
evergreen  tree,  and  by  othcn  a  green  tree  that  grows 
in  its  native  soil,  or  that  has  not  suffered  by  trans- 
planting, as  such  a  tree  spreads  itoelf  luxuriantly  (so 
Gesenius,  Thes.  Ileb.  a.  v.  in  accordance  with  the  ety- 
mology). Others,  again,  as  the  unknown  author  of 
the  sixth  Greek  edition,  who  is  quoted  by  Celsius 
(i,  194),  consider  the  word  as  referring  to  the  **  in- 
digenous man,"  in  the  sense  of  self -sufficiency ;  and  this 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Celsius  himself,  who  stetes  that 
recent  interpreters  have  adopted  the  laurel  cr  ba3*-tree 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  an  evergreen. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  indeed,  says,  **As  the  sense  of 
the  text  is  suflSciently  answered  by  this,  we  are  un- 
willing to  exclude  that  noble  plant  from  the  honor 
of  having  its  name  in  Scripture. * '  Isidore  de  Barri^re, 
on  the  contrary,  concludes  that  the  laurel  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  because  it  has  been  profaned  by 
Gentile  fables.  But  the  abuse  of  a  thing  should  not 
prevent  ite  proper  use;  and  if  such  a  principle  had 
been  acted  on,  we  should  not  have  found  in  Scripture 
mention  of  any  trees  or  planto  employed  by  the  Gen- 
tiles in  their  supentitions  ceremonies,  as  the  vine,  the 
olive,  and  the  cedar. — Kitto.     See  Native. 

Bayer,  GorrLiKn  Siegfried,  was  bom  in  1694 
at  K6nigsberg.  where  he  acquired  his  first  knowledge 
of  the  Orientel  langnages  under  Abraham  Wolf.  In 
1726  he  was  called  to  St  Petersburg  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Greek  and  Koman  antiquities.  He  died  Feb.  21, 
1788.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  the  following 
— ^1.  Historia  covgregatioms  Cardinalium  de  Prrpogandd 
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Fide  (Petersburg,  1721, 4to;  a  satire  against  the  Church 
of  Rome) : — ^2.  VindieuB  vertorum  ChrisU^  AY»,  AYa,  Luma 
SdbaOham  (1717,  4to)  i—^  JJittoria  RtgtA  Grmormn 
Baetriam,  etc.  (17S7);  and  many  worlu  relating  to 
Chmese  and  Oriental  literature.-— BJo^.  Umo.  iii,  608. 
Bayle,  Pikrbb,  was  bom  at  Carlat,  formerly  in  the 
Comt^  de  Foix,  November  18th,  1647,  his  father  bebig 
a  Protestant  mlnitter.     At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was 
sent  to  the  college  at  Poy-Laurens,  where  he  studied 
from  1666  to  1669  vrith  an  ardor  that  permanently  in* 
jured  his  health.     Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  Tou* 
loose,  wliere  he  put  himself  under  the  philoeopliical 
course  of  the  Jesuits.     The  end  of  this  was  his  conveiv 
sion  from  Protestantbm,  but  for  a  time  only.     In 
August,  1670,  he  made  a  secret  abjuration  of  Catholi- 
cism, and  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  many  eminent  men,  and  especially 
contracted  a  close  Ariendsbip  with  James  Basnage  and 
Minutoll.     At  Geneva  and  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ho 
lived  four  years,  supporting  himself  by  private  tuition. 
In  1674  he  removed  first  to  Rouen,  and  soon  after  to 
Paris.     The  treasures  of  the  public  libraries,  and  the 
easy  access  to  literary  society,  rendered  that  city 
a^^reeable  to  him  above  all  other  places.    He  corre- 
sponded freely  on  literary  subjects  with  his  friend 
Basnage,  then  studying  theology  in  the  Protestant 
University  of  Sedan,  who  showed  the  letters  to  the 
theologicid  professor,  M.  Jurieu.     By  these,  and  by 
the  recommendations  of  Basnage,  Jurieu  was  induced 
to  propose  Bayle  to  fill  the  chair  of  phllo-)ophy  at  Se- 
dan, to  which,  after  a  public  disputation,  ho  was  elect- 
ed, November  2, 1675.     For  five  3'ears  he  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  duties  of 
his  office.     In  the  spring  of  1681,  however,  hs  found 
time  to  write  his  celebrated  letter  on  comets,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  appearance  of  the  remarkable  comet  of 
1680,  which  had  exdtod  great  alarm  among  the  super- 
stitious.    In  1681  the  college  at  Sedan  was  arbitrarily 
suppressed  by  order  of  the  king,  and  Bayle  went  to 
Rotterdam,  where,  in  16S4,  ho  was  called  to  fill  the 
same  chair.     Here  ho  published  his  Critique  ginirak 
de  VHistdre  da  Calvinume  de  Maimbourp,  a  work  ad- 
mired for  its  ability  by  both  Catholics  and  Huguenots, 
but  nevertheless  burnt  by  the  hands  of  thft  hangman 
at  Paris.     About  this  time  a  work  appeared  called 
VAvis  aut  R^faffiet^  a  satirical  work,  which  treated  the 
Protestants  with  very  little  delicacy.      This  book 
Jurieu  (who  had  written  unsuccessfully  in  opposition 
to  the  Critijtte  ginirah  above  mentioned,  and  had,  in 
consequence,  imbibed  a  bitter  hatred  agiinst  Bayle) 
attributed  to  him ;  and  although  Bayle,  in  more  thin 
one  Apologg^  denied  the  imputation,  succeeded  so  far 
in  raising  a  belief  that  Bayle  was  the  author,  that  in 
1693  he  was  removed  f^om  hb  professorship  at  Rotter-  I 
dam.     Having  now  entire  leisure,  ho  commenced  his 
great  work,  the  Dicthnntxire  H'utoriqwe  et  Critijue,  tho 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  in  2  vols.  fol.  in 
1696,  and  the  second,  much  enlarged,  in  1702.     This 
edition,  and  that  of  1720  (both  in  6  vols,  fbl.),  are  es- 
teemed ths  best.     The  last  edition  was  published  at 
Paris  1820-28, 16  vols.     The  English  edition  of  1785, 
edited,  with  additions,  by  Birch  and  others  for  the  Lon- 
don booksellers,  is  more  valuable  than  even  the  original 
work.     This  work  was  undertaken  principally  to  rec- 
tify the  mistakes  and  supply  the  omissions  of  Mor6ri, 
but  gave  groat  and  just  offence  in  many  parts  from 
the  indecency  of  its  language,  its  bold  leaning  toward 
Manichfleism,  and  the  captious  sophistries  which  ob- 
scure the  plainest  truths  and  infuse  doubts  into  the 
mind  of  the  reader.     Besides  Jurieu,  two  new  enemies 
appeared  on  this  occasion,  Jacquelot  and  Leclerc,  who 
both  attacksd  Bayie*s  supposed  infidelity.    His  oontn>> 
versy  with  them  lasted  until  near  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  28th  of  December,  1706, 
in  his  fifty-ninth  year.    Amon;i  his  other  works  are, 
t.  Commentaire  iur  cetparoUs  de  Fevangile :  C<mirain»Jei 
d'tninr  (1686):— 2.  La  Cabak  ehitiOrique  (1691): 


Riponaei  am  Quettiont  d'tm  Promndai  (5  vols.  ISmOr 
1702, 1704) :— 4.  Jatma  Ccdhrum  Reserata ;— 4>.  Stieded 
Letters  (best  ed.  8  vols.  1725):— 6.  Eniretienf  de  Mtt»- 
imeeids  Themitte;  au,  Reponte  a  M.  Ledem  (1706)  :-7. 
O/mseii^  etc.  His  life  was  written  by  Dea  Maiseanx, 
in  2  vols.  12mo,  1722,  and  by  Fenerbach  (Augsb.  Vm\ 
See  Haag,  La  France  Prote$kmU^  ii,  60-63;  A^r*  dm 
JkuxMondeSfDtc,  1835;  Landon,  £eci.  Diet,  i,  96. 

Bayley,  Solomoit,  a  colored  preacher  of  the  Meth- 
odist £pbcopai  Church  in  Liberia.  He  was  bors  a 
slave  in  Delaware,  and,  after  cruel  hardships,  gained 
his  freedom.  He  emigrated  to  Liberia  about  1882, 
and,  at  the  organisation  of  the  Conference  in  1834,  was 
returned  supernumerary.  He  died  at  Monrovia  in 
great  peace  in  Oct.,  1839.  *  *  Father  Ba^-ley  was  a  good 
preacher.  His  language  was  good,  his  doctrine  sound, 
and  his  manner  forcible ;  his  convenatioii  was  a  Ideas^ 
ing,  and  his  reward  b  on  high.*' — Mott,  Sheiehes  9f 
PerwonM  of  Color  i  MimUes  of  Coafereneei,  iii,  62. 

'  Bayly,  Lewis,  a  Welsh  prelate,  was  bom  at  Caer- 
marthen,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1616  he  waa 
consecrated  bishop  of  Bangor.  He  died  in  1632.  He 
is  worthy  of  mention  for  his  Practice  of  Piety,  one  of 
the  most  popular  religious  works  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.     It  reached  its  51st  edition  in  1714. 

Baz.    See  MAUEB-snALAL-H-vsu-oAZ. 

Bazaar,  an  Oriental  "  market-place."  In  the  ear- 
lier times  of  the  Jewish  history  it  appears  that  the 
markets  were  held  near  the  gates  of  towns,  sometimea 
within,  sometimes  without,  where  the  diflTerent  kinds 
of  goods  were  exposed  for  sale,  either  in  the  open  air 
or  in  tents.  See.MARRBT.  But  we  learn  from  Jose- 
phus  that  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  the  markets,  at 
least  in  cities,  had  become  such  as  the^'now  are  in  the 
Eist.  These  establishments  are  usually  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  towns,  and  do  not  by  any  means  an- 
swer to  our  notion  of  **  a  market*' — which  is  usually 
appropriated  to  the  sale  of  articles  of  food — for  in  these 
bazaars  all  the  shops  and  warehouses  of  the  town  are 
collected,  and  all  the  trade  of  the  city  carried  on,  of 
whatever  description  it  ma}'  lie.  In  these  also  are  the 
workshops  of  those  who  expose  for  sale  the  products 
of  their  skill  or  bbor,  such  as  shoe-makers,  cap-makers, 
basket-makers,  smiths,  etc. ;  but  every  trade  has  its 
distinct  place  to  which  it  is  generally  confined.  Hence 
one  passes  along  between  rows  of  shops  exhibiting  the 
same  kinds  of  commodities,  and  sometimea  extending 
to  the  length  of  a  moderate  street.  Other  rows  make 
a  similar  displa}*  of  commodities  of  other  sorts.  The 
basaar  Itself  consists  of  a  series  of  avenues  or  stroeta, 
with  an  arched  or  some  other  roof,  to  afford  protection 
from  the  sun  and  rain.  These  avenues  are  lined  by 
the  shops,  which  are  generally  raised  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  ground  upon  a  platform  of  masonry,  which 
also  usually  forms  a  bench  in  front  of  the  whole  line. 
The  shopa  are  in  general  very  small,  and  entirely  open 
in  fhmt,  where  the  dealer  aits  with  great  quietness  and 
patience  till  a  customer  is  attracted  by  the  display  of 
his  wares.  Ko  one  lives  in  the  l)azaar:  the  abopa  are 
closed  toward  evening  with  shutters,  and  the  baaaar 
itself  is  closed  with  strong  gates,  after  the  shopkeepers 
have  departed  to  their  several  homes  in  the  town.  U 
sometimes  happens  that  a  part  of  the  bazaar  consists 
of  an  open  place  or  square,  around  which  are  shopa 
under  an  arcade.  When  tliis  occurs  the  shops  are 
generally  those  of  fruiterers,  green-grocers,  and  other 
dealers  in  vegetable  produce,  the  frequent  renewals 
of  whose  bulky  stock  renders  it  undesirable  thai 
their  shops  should  be  placed  in  the  thronged  and  nai^ 
row  avenues.  In  these  bazaars  business  begins  vexy 
early  in  the  morning — as  soon  as  it  is  light.  During 
the  day  it  seems  to  bo  the  place  in  which  all  the  ao- 
tivities  of  the  town  are  concentrated,  and  presents  a 
scene  remarkably  in  contrast  with  the  characteristie 
solitude  and  quietness  of  the  streets,  which  seem  ex- 
hansted  of  their  population  to  supply  the  teeming 
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it  nffers.     And  this  u  partlj:  tnu  ,  . .  _ 

the  market  is  the  resort  not  only  of  the  busy,  bn't  of 
the  idle  and  the  curitnu — of  tboee  who  •eek  di«cu  ' 
or  infonaation,  or  excitement,  or  who  deeir«  " 
Been  of  men  ;"  Bod  where,  conieqnently,  the  exterior 
aspect  of  Orieatal  life  and  msonen  is  teen  In  all  iti 
Ien){th,  and  breadth,  and  fulneas.— Kitto,  Picl.  BO^, 
note  on  Harit  rii,  33.     See  Hebcuakt. 

BasOlth  or  Bu'lflth  (Heb.  BaiMh'  or  BalilM', 
n'^^Xa  or  mb^a,  nattdneui  Sept.  BntraXiU),  (he  head 
of  ona  of  tha  fomllles  of  Hethinim  that  returned  to 
Jentaalero  ftom  the  exile  (Ezra  il,  62 ;  Neb.  viL  M). 
D.C.  b36. 

BdeUinm  (<lV^3,  ieda'lacA')  occura  bat  twice  in 
the  Scriptures— in  Gen.  ii,  IS,  u  a  product  of  the  land 
of  Harilah,  and  Nam.  x\,  7,  wbere  the  manna  is 
likened  to  it  and  to  hoar-frost  on  the  groond.  In  the 
Sept.  it  is  considered  as  a  precions  atone,  and  trans' 
Iflted  (Gen.)  by  di/flpoF,  and  (Num.)  hy  ipioTaXAoj  ; 
while  Aqnila,  Symmaehns,  Theodotion,  and  the  Vul- 
gate render  it  MelHaia,  a  transparent  amniatic  gum 
fVom  a  tree.  Of  this  opinion  also  is  Joaephua  (_Anl. 
ili,  I,  6),  where  he  descriljea  the  manna — ofiomy  Tf 
Tin  Aptu/idmi'  j3liX\f,  i.  e.  simitar  to  the  aromatic 
idtUlim  (Num.  xi,  7).  See  Man;ia.  Reland  sup. 
poses  It  to  be  q  ayiUJ,  whiie  Wahl  and  Hartmann 
render  It  hrn/l  (reading  nb^a).  Tha  Jewish  rabbins, 
however,  failowed  by  a  boat  of  their  Arabian  trans- 
lator^ and  to  whom  Bochart  (Oitrvz.  lil,  693  sq.)  and 
Geseniua  (TAfnair.  i,  18J)  aciede,  trsnaUta  btdolaci 
by  ptarl,  and  consider  I/acilah  (q.  v.)  as  the  part  of 
Arabia,  near  Catipha  and  Bahrein,  on  the  Penian 
Gulf,  where  the  pearls  are  found. 

Those  who  regard  brdiiiatA  as  some  luod  of  precious 
stone  rest  their  argument  on  the  fact  Ihat  it  is  placed 
(Gen.  ii,  J2)  bj  the  aids  of  "the  omginloiK"  (onia, 
lio^am),  which  ia  a  gem  occurring  tereral  Umes  in 


tha  Scriptures,  and  that  thgy  are  iMth 
_  mentioued  si  belonging  to  iba  produc- 
1^  tiona  of  the  land  Havilah.  But  if  this 
meaning  were  intended,  the  reading 
ought  to  be,  "there  is  the  stone  of  tha 
onyx  and  of  the  bdellium,"  and  not 
;  "there  ii  the  bdellium  and  tha  stone 
I  ofthe  onyx,"  expressly  excladingfteib- 
I  lach  from  the  mineral  kingdom.  Those 
I  who  translate  beJolach  by  "  pearl"  refer 
to  the  later  Jewish  and  Arabian  ex. 
ponndera  of  the  Bible,  whose  authority, 
if  not  strengthened  by  valid  arguments, 
ia  but  of  little  weight.  It  is,  moreover, 
more  than  probable  that  the  pear!  was 
as  yet  unknown  iu  the  time  of  Moae; ,  or 
be  would  certainly  not  have  excluded  it 
from  tlia  costly  contributions  to  tha  tab- 
ernacle, the  priestly  dresses,  or  even  the 
Urim  and  Thnmmim,  while  iU  fellow 
Aoiam,  though  of  less  value,  was  va- 
riously used  among  the  sacred  ornaments 
(Exod.  xiT,  7  J  xixv,  9,  27 ;  xxviii,  20 ; 
xzxix,  13).  Nor  do  wa  And  any  men- 
tion of  pearl  in  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon.  It  is  true  that  Lather  trans- 
lates Di3''??,p««»iV(ProT.  iii,  15;  viii, 
U;  x,26i  xxxi,  10),byp«r;»,butthia 
Is  not  borne  ont  by  Lament,  iv,  T,  where 
it  is  indicated  aa  having  a  rtd  color. 
The  only  panage  in  the  Old  Test,  where 
the  pearl  really  occurs  under  its  true 
AraUo  name  is  in  Estb.  I,  6  (-f?,  dor); 
and  In  the  N.  T.  It  is  very  frequently 
mentioned  under  the  Greek  n*me  iiop- 

''~~ —    yopinjc-     See  Peahi-     It  la  therefore 

most  probable  that  the  Hebrew  bedo/ach 
Is  the  aromatic  gam  bdtlliim,  which  Issues  Irom  a 
tree  growing  in  Arabls,  Hedia,  and  the  Indies.  Di- 
uscorides  (i,  80)  informs  as  that  it  waa  called  /la- 
JiXjcov  or  ffoXx""'  "^  Pliny  (xii,  19),  that  it  bore 
tlio  names  otbrodton,  molarliam,  and  naldacrm.  The 
frequent  interchange  of  letters  bringa  the  form  verj- 
near  to  that  of  the  Hebiew  word  \  nor  Is  tha  aimilar. 
ity  of  name  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in  the  caae 
of  natural  prodnctiana,  leas  coucluaive  of  the  nature 
of  tha  artlclBi  aince  the  Greeks  probably  retained  the 
ancient  Oriental  names  of  prodactiona  coming  from. 
the  East.  Pliny'a  description  of  the  tree  from  which 
the  bdellium  is  Uken  makes  Ktempfer's  assertion 
(AmaB.  EboI,  p.  66B)  highly  probable,  that  it  ia  the 
sort  of  palm-tree  (£«nu(u_A'i'''i/<>""Ui  Linn.  ci.  6,  3, 
Trigyoia)  so  frequently  met  with  on  the  Fenian  coast 
and  in  Arabia  Felix. 

The  term  bdeUiam,  however,  is  apjdied  to  two  gum- 
my-rssinons  substances.  One  of  them  is  the  /itdian 
bdeUivm,  dt/o/is  myrrh  (perhaps  the  bdellium  of  the 
Scriptures),  which  is  obtained  from  Amgrii  (halsamo- 
dendron?)  Cammipliara.  Dr.  Roxburgh (/"{(»-.  lad.  ii. 
245)  says  that  the  trunk  of  the  tree  ia  covered  with  a 
light<»Iored  pellicle,  as  in  the  common  birch,  which 
peels  off  from  time  to  time,  expoaing  lo  view  a  amooth 
green  coat,  which,  in  sueceaaion,  sapptiea  other  similar 
axfbiiationa.  This  tree  diffuses  a  grateful  fragrance, 
like  that  of  the  finest  myrrh,  to  a  con Eiderable  distance 
around.  Dr.  Royle  (/Uuil.  p.  176)  was  informed  that 
this  species  yielded  bdellium  ;  and,  in  confirmation  of 
tatement,  we  may  add  that  many  of  the  speci- 
of  this  bdellium  in  the  British  Museum  have  a 
yellow  pellicle  adhering  to  them,  precisely  like  that 
of  the  common  birch,  and  that  some  of  the  pieces  are 
perforated  by  spiny  branches,  another  character  serv- 
ing to  recognise  the  origin  of  the  hdellium.  IndisQ 
lidBllium  has  considerable  resemblance  to  myrrh. 
Many  of  the  pieces  have  hairs  adhering  to  them.  The 
other  kind  of  bdellium  is  called  African  UtUiaii,  and 
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Is  obtained  from  HeudoUttia  Afrtcana  (Richard  and 
Guillemin,  Fl.  de  Sm4gambie),  It  is  a  natural  pro- 
duction of  Senegal,  and  is  called  by  the  natives,  who 
make  tooth-picks  of  its  spines,  tdoUond,  It  consists  of 
rounded  or  oval  tears,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, of  a  dull  and  waxy  firacture,  which,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  opaque,  and  are  covered  externally 
by  a  white  or  yellowish  dust.  It  has  a  feeble  but  pe- 
culiar odor,  and  a  bitter  taste.  Pelletier  {Ann,  de 
Chim.  Ixxx,  89)  found  it  to  consist  of  resin,  59.0 ;  solu- 
ble gum,  9.2 ;  bassorin,  S0.6 ;  volatile  oil  and  loss,  1.2. 
Resin  of  bdellium  (African  bdellium?)  consists,  ac- 
cording to  Johnstone,  of  carbon,  40 ;  hydrogen,  81 ; 
oxygen,  6.     See  Penmf  Cyclopadia,  s.  v. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Beach,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Cheshire,  Conn., 
1740,  graduated  at  Yale  College  1767,  passed  from  the 
Congregational  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  1767.  His 
first  service  was  as  missionary  at  Piscataqua,  N.  J., 
where  he  served  up  to  the  Revolution,  when  his  church 
was  shut  up  on  account  of  the  troubles  of  the  time. 
In  1784  he  was  appointed  assistant  minister  at  Trinity 
Church,  N.  Y.  In  1789  he  was  made  D.D.  by  Colum- 
bia  College.  In  1813  he  resigned  his  charge  and  re- 
tired to  his  farm  on  the  Raritan,  where  he  died,  Sept. 
14,  1828.  He  was  a  strict  Episcopalian,  and  in  1788 
opposed  Dr.  (afterward  Bishop)  White's  proposal  to 
organize  the  Church  and  ordain  ministers  without  a 
consecrated  bishop. — Sprague,  Annalt^  v,  265. 

Beach,  John,  a  Protestant  Epbcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  1700,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1721.  For  several  years  he  served  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Newtown,  Conn.,  but  in  1732  con- 
formed to  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  in  that  year.  He  served  as  mis- 
sionar}'  at  Newtown  and  Reading  for  50  years,  and 
died  March  8,  1782.  He  published  several  tracts  in 
favor  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  number  of  oc- 
casional sermons. — Sprague,  Annilt,  v,  84. 

Beacon  CO^^  foVm),  Isa.  xxx,  17,  in  the  margin 
in  that  place,  and  in  the  text  in  chap,  xxiii,  28,  and 
Ezek.  xxvil,  5,  rendered  ** mast.*'    It  probably  signifies 

mpole  used  as  a  standard  or  **  ensign'*  (D3,  nes),  which 

was  set  up  on  the  tops  of  mountains  as  a  signal  for  the 
assembling  of  the  people,  sometimes  on  the  invasion 
of  an  enemj*-,  and  sometimes  after  a  defeat  (Isa.  v,  26 ; 
xi,  12 ;  xviii,  8 ;  Ixli,  10).     See  Banner. 

Beada.  Strings  of  beads  are  used  in  the  Roman 
Church  on  which  to  count  the  number  of  paten  or  aves 
recited.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  Saxon  word 
bede  means  a  prayer ;  it  is  the  past  participle  of  biddan^ 
orare,  to  bid.  Bead-roll  was  a  list  of  those  to  be  pray- 
ed for  in  the  Church,  and  a  headsman  one  who  prayed 
for  another.  From  this  use  beads  obtained  their  name. 
— Bcrgier,  s.  v.  Chapelet.     See  Rosart. 

Beale,  Oliver,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Bridjjewater,  Mass.,  Oct.  18, 1777,  convert- 
ed 1800,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  1801.  After  filling  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant stations,  he  was  presiding  elder  from  1806  to 
1818;  and  during  the  next  ten  years,  while  effective, 
he  was  missionary  at  Piscataquis,  and  also  presiding 
elder.  lie  was  made  **  superannuate"  in  1833,  and 
died  at  Baltimore  Dec.  80,  1836.  He  was  a  devoted 
and  successful  minister,  "  and  did  more  to  plant  Meth- 
odbm  in  Maine  than  any  other  man"  (Rev.  T.  Mer- 
ritt),  and,  during  his  long  and  faithful  service,  became 
well  known  to  the  Church  as  a  wise  man  and  discreet 
counsellor.  He  was  five  times  a  delegate  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference. — Minutes  of  Conferences,  ii,  498. 

BeUi'ah  (Heb.  Bedlyah',  H^^ra,  whose  lord  is  Je^ 
hovah ;  remarkable  as  containing  the  names  of  both 


Baal  and  Jah ;  Sept.  BaaXca),  one  of  David's  tfaiity 
Benjamite  heroes  of  the  sling  during  his  sojourn  at 
Ziklag  (1  Cbron.  xii,  5).     B.C.  1054. 

Be'aioth  (Heb.  Btahth\  nib?^,  the  plur.  fern. 
of  Baal,  signifying  prob.  cititens ;  Sept.  BaoXw^  r.  r. 
BaXifUi^  and  BaX/iaivav),  the  name  of  two  places. 

1.  A  town  in  the  southern  part  of  Judah  (i.  e.  in 
Simeon),  mentioned  in  connection  with  Telero  and  Hs- 
zor  (Josh.  XV,  24) ;  evidently  different  from  either  of 
the  two  places  called  Baalath  (ver.  9, 29),  but  probablj 
the  same  as  the  Baalath-beer  (q.  ▼.)  of  chap,  xix,  8. 
Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  100)  thinks  it  is  a  "  Kulat  aJUBaai 
situated  7|  English  miles  S.E.  of  Telem  and  N.W.  of 
Zapha;"  but  no  such  names  appear  on  any  modem 
map,  and  the  region  indicated  is  entirely  south  of  tha 
bounds  of  Palestine. 

2.  A  district  of  Asher,  of  which  Baanah  ben-Hushai 
was  Solomon's  commissariat  (1  Kings  iv,  16,  where 
the  Auth.  Vers,  renders  incorrectly  **  in  Aloth,"  Sept. 
iv  BaoXiM^,  Vulg.  in  Baloth);  apparently  =  ^*  adjacent 
cities,"  i.  e.  the  sea-coast,  where  the  river  Beleus  (B19- 
Xiog,  Joseph.  War,  ii,  x,  2)  may  be  a  trace  of  the  name. 
See  Belus.  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  287)  unnecessarily 
identifies  it  with  Baal-gad  or  Laish. 

Beam,  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  fol- 
lowing words :  A^K,  e'reg,  a  web,  Judg.  xvi,  14 ;  **sfatf- 

tle,**  Job  ii,  6 ;  ^^3^,  manor',  a  yoke,  hence  a  weaver's 
frame,  or  its  principal  beam,  1  Sam.  xvii,  7 ;  2  Sun. 
xxi,  19 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  28 ;  xx,  6 ;  3ft,  peb,  a  board,  1 
Kings  vi,  9;  O'^CSt  ta]^'%  a  cross-beam  or  sHrder 
(Sept.  cdi/^apoc),  Habak.  ii,  11 ;  ;bs,  tsM,  a  rib, 
hence  a  joint,  1  Kings  vii,  3;  **  board,"  vi.  15,  16; 
"plank,"  vi,  16 ;  Hllp,  kurahf, a  cross-piece  or  rafkr^ 
2  Kings  vi,  2,  5 ;  2  Chron.  ui,  7 ;  Cant,  i,  17 ;  37,  a&, 

a  projecting  step,  or  architectural  ornament  like  a 
moulding,  answering  for  a  threshold,  1  Kings  vii,  6 ; 
''thick  plank,"  Ezek.  xli,  26;  nin^s,  berwtlutk', 
hewed  sticks  of  timber,  1  Kings  vi,  86*;  vii,  2,  12; 
tV^p  (in  Piel),  to^  beams,  hence  to  frame,  Neh.  iii, 
3,  6 ;  Psa.  civ,  3 ;  of  no  Heb.  word  (being  supplied  in 
italics)  in  1  Kings  vi,  6;  Sokoq,  a  stick  of  wood  for 
building  purposes,  Matt,  vii,  8,  4,  6 ;  Luke  vi,  41,  42. 
In  these  last  passages,  Lightfoot  shows  that  the  ex- 
pressions of  our  Lord  were  a  common  proverb  among 
the  Jews,  having  reference  to  the  greater  sins  of  one 
prone  to  censure  the  small  faults  of  another.  The 
''mofe,"  Kopfog,  may  be  understood  as  any  very  small 
dr}'  particle,  which,  by  lodging  in  the  eye,  causes  dis- 
tress and  pain,  and  is  here  given  as  the  emblem  of 
lesser  faults  in  opposition  to  a  beam  for  the  greater,  as 
also  in  the  parallel  proverb,  "  Strain  [out]  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel"  (Matt,  xxiii,  24). 

Bean  (bi&,po/;  Sept.  Kva/iog)  occurs  first  in  2  Sam. 
xvii,  28,  where  beans  are  described  as  being  bronght 
to  David,  as  well  as  wheat,  barley,  lentils,  etc.,  aa  is 
the  custom  at  the  present  day  in  many  parts  of  the 
East  when  a  traveller  arrives  at  a  village.  So  in 
Ezek.  iv,  9,  the  prophet  is  directed  to  take  wheat,  bar- 
ley, beans,  lentils,  etc.  and  make  bread  thereof.  This 
meaning  of  the  Heb.  word  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic 
ful,  which  is  applied  to  the  bean  in  modem  times,  as 
ascertained  by  Forskal  in  Egypt,  and  as  we  find  in  old 
Arabic  works.  The  common  bean,  or  at  least  one  of 
its  varieties,  we  find  noticed  by  Hippocrates  and  The- 
ophrastus  under  the  names  of  tcvafiog  cXXjii^icoc,  or 
''Greek  bean,"  to  distinguish  it  from  kvoiioq  aiytrr- 
TtoQ,  the  "Egyptian  bean,"  or  bean  of  Pythagoras, 
which  was  no  doubt  the  large  farinaceous  seed  of  »- 
lumbium  speciosum  (Theophr.  Plant,  iv,  9 ;  Athen.  iii, 
78;  comp.  Link,  Urwelt,  i,  224 ;  Billerbeck,  Kor.  dns. 
p.  189).  Beans  were  employed  as  articles  of  diet  by 
the  ancients,  as  they  are  by  the  modems,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  give  rise  to  flatulence,  bot  otherwise  to  be 
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whalesomc  and  natrkioni  (comp.  Pliny,  xviii,  SO). 
BeiDs  are  cultivated  over  s  grait  part  of  the  Old 
World,  froro  ths  north  of  Earope  to  ths  south  of  India; 
in  the  latter,  bowcTcr,  farming  the  cold-wuther  culti- 
vation, with  wheat,  pea«,  etc.  The)"  are  extentiTel; 
cultivated  in  Egypt  and  ATabia.  In  Egypt  they  are 
sown  in  November,  and  leaped  hi  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary (three  and  a  half  months  In  the  KToaad) ;  but  In 
Syiia  they  may  he  had  throughout  the  tpring.  The 
■talka  are  cut  down  with  the  scythe,  and  these  are 
afterward  cut  and  cmahed  to  fit  them  for  tbe  food  of 
camels,  oxen,  and  goats.  The  beans  tbemaelves, 
irhen  sent  to  market,  are  often  deprived  of  their 
skins.  Basnage  reports  it  a*  the  sentiment  of  some 
of  tbe  rabbins  Cut  beans  were  not  lawful  to  the  priests, 
on  Bcconnt  of  their  being  considered  the  appropriate 
food  of  monming  and  affliction  ;  hut  be  does  not  refer 
to  the  authority ;  and  neither  in  the  sacred  hooka  nor 
in  the  Hishna  (see  Sluimlh,  il,  9)  can  be  found  any 
traces  of  tbe  notion  to  which  he  alludes  (see  Otho,  Lee. 
Bab.  p.  !SS).  So  far  from  attaching  any  Mit  of  im- 
purity to  this  legume,  it  is  described  as  among  the 
■irst-frnit  offerings ;  and  several  other  articles  in  the 
latter  collection  prove  that  the  llej^rcws  had  beans 
largelv  in  nse  after  tbey  had  passed  them  through  the 
mill  (gitto.  Pig:  Hitl.  0/  Paltitinf.  p.  cccsix).  The 
pHintings  on  tbe  monuments  of  Etcj'pt  show  that  the 
bean  wsa  cultivated  in  that  country  in  very  early 
times  (comp.  Strabo,  xv,  823),  although  Herodotus 
states  (ii,  37;  comp.  Dlog.  Laert.  vili,  34)  that  beans 
were  held  In  abhorrence  by  the  Egi'ptian  priesthood, 
and  that  they  were  never  eaten  by  the  people  (but  see 
Wilkinson,  Aik.  .£^  i,  333  abridgm.);  but  ss  Ihey 
were  cultivated,  it  is  probable  that  they  formed  an  ar- 
ticle of  diet  with  the  poorer  clutes  (comp.  Horace,  Sal. 
ii,  S,  182;  ii,  6,  6S);  and  beans  with  rice,  and  (Uounv 
bread,  sre  the  chief  articles  of  food  at  this  day  among 
the  Fellah  population,  Tbey  are  usually  eaten  steep- 
ed in  oil.  Those  now  culrivsted  in  Sj-ria  and  Pales- 
tine are  the  white  horse-bean  and  the  kidney'bean, 
called  l^  the  natives  nHtsA.— Kitto,  s.  v.  Pol. 

Be'&n,  CniLDReN  dp  (uIdI  Boiriv;  Josephns,  vioi 
roC  Badvov,  Ant.  xii,  8,  X),t  tribe  apparently  of  pi^- 
atory  Bedouin  hablta,  retreating  into  "  towers"  (irup- 
yocf)  when  not  plundering,  and  who  were  destroved  by 
Judas  Hsccabsus  (1  Mac.  v,  4).  The  name  has  been 
supposed  to  be  Identical  with  Bkon  (Kum.  xxxii,  2); 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  as  it  is  very  ditficult  to 
tell  tma  the  C0Dle:it  whether  the  residence  of  this 
people  was  on  tbe  east  or  west  of  Jordan. 

Bear  (ni^  or  3^,  doh.  In  Arabic  iiA,  in  Persic  deeb 
and  cjui;  Greek  oprrof)  is  noticed  In  1  Sam.  xvii,  84, 
86,87;  2Ssm.xvii,a;  3Kingaii,24;  Ptov.xvu,12; 
xxvlil,  16;  Iss.  xi,  7;  liz,!!;  Lam.iii,  10;  Hos.  xiii, 
8;  Amos,  v,  19;  Dan.  vii.  5;  Wisd.  xi,  17;  Ecclus. 
xlvii,  2;  Rev.  zlii,  2.    Allhoogb  some  modems  have 


denied  the  existence  of  bean  in  Syria  and  Africa, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  of  a  species  of 
tbe  genus  Uriui  being  meant  in  the  Hebrew  texts  above 
noted  (Thcnison,  Land  and  Book,  ii,  37S).     David  de- 


fended his  flock  trom  the  attacks  of  a  bear  (1  Sam. 
Tvli,  84,  86,  SC),  and  bears  destroyed  the  youths  who 
mocked  the  prophet  (2  Kings  ii,  24).  Its  hostility  to 
csttle  is  implied  In  laa.  xi,  7— its  roaring  in  Isa.  lli, 
11— its  habit  of  ranging  far  and  wide  for  food  in  Prov. 
xxviii,  IS — its  lying  in  wait  for  its  prey  In  Lam.  ill, 
10;  and  from  2  Kings  ii,  24,  we  may  infer  tbatit  would 
attack  men.     See  EusUA. 

Tbe  genus  Ursus  is  the  largest  of  all  the  plantigrade, 
camsssien,  and  with  the  faculty  of  subsisting  on  fruiti 
or  honey  unites  a  greater  or  less  propensily,  according! 
to  the  species,  to  slaughter  andanimal  food.  To  a  sul- 
len and  ferocious  disposition  it  Joins  immense  streni^ta, 
little  vulnerability,  considerable  sagacity,  and  the 
powerot climbing  trees.  The  brown  bear,  Untu  arc- 
lot,  is  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  species  of  tbe  Old 
Continent,  and  Unai  Sj/riacai,  or  the  bear  of  Pales- 
tbie,  is  one  very  nearly  allied  to  it,  differing  only  in 
its  statnre  being  piuportionably  lower  and  longer,  the 
head  and  tail  more  prolonged,  and  the  color  a  doll 
buff  or  light  bay.  often  clouded,  like  the  Pyrennan 
variety,  with  darker  brown  (Fonknl,  Doer.  Anim.  iv, 
6,  No.  21).  On  the  hack  there  ia  a  ridge  of  long  semi- 
erect  hairs  running  from  the  neck  to  the  tail.  It  is 
yet  found  in  the  elevated  woody  parts  of  Lebanon 
(Kitto,  P%».  flltl.  of  Palttl.  p.  ccclv).  In  tbe  time 
of  tbo  first  Crusades  these  beasts  were  still  numerous 
and  of  considerable  ferocity;  for  during  the  siege  of 
Antlocb,  Godfrey   of  Bouillon,  according  to   Math. 

was  himself  dangerously  wounded  in  tbe  encounter. 
See  Pemiy  Cyctopadio,  b.  v. 

The  sacred  writers  frequently  associate'  this  formi- 
dable animal  with  tbe  king  of  the  forest,  as  being 
equally  dangerous  and  destructive ;  and  it  Is  thus  that 
tbe  prophet  Amos  sets  before  hb  conntrj'men  tbe  suc- 
cession of  calamitirs  which,  under  the  juit  judgment 
of  Ood,  was  to  befall  them,  declaring  that  the  removal 
of  one  wonld  but  leave  another  equally  grievous  (v, 
18,  19).  Solomon,  Mho  had  closely  studied  the  char- 
acter of  the  several  individuals  of  tbe  animal  kingdom, 
compares  on  unprincipled  and  »^cked  ruler  to  these 
creatures  (Prov.  xnvili,  16).  To  the  fury  of  the  fe- 
male bear  when  robbed  of  her  young  there  are  several 
striking  allusions  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  xvii,  8 ;  Prov. 
xvil,  12).  The  Divine  threatening  in  consequence  of 
the  numerons  and  aggravated  iniquities  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  as  uttered  by  tbe  prophet  Hosea,  is  thus 
forcibly  expressed  ;  "1  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  be- 
reaved of  her  whelps"  (xlii,  8;  see  Jerome  in  loc), 
which  was  fulfilled  l>y  the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians 
and  the  complete  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

rible  than  the  male,  especially  after  she  has  cubbed, 
and  her  furious  passions  are  never  more  flercely  ex- 
hibited than  when  she  is  deprived  of  her  young. 
When  she  letums  to  her  den  and  misses  the  object  of 
her  love  and  care,  she  becomes  almost  frantic  with 
rage.  Disregarding  every  consideration  of  danger  to 
heraelf,  ihe  attacks  with  great  ferocity  every  animal 
that  comes  In  her  way,  ond  in  tbe  bitternesss  of  her 
heart  will  dare  to  attack  even  a  band  of  armed  men. 
The  Russians  of  Kamtschatka  never  venture  to  lire  on 
a  young  bear  wben  the  mother  Is  near;  for  if  ihe  cub 
drop,  she  becomes  enrsged  to  a  degree  little  short  of 
madness,  and  if  she  get  sight  uf  the  enemy  will  only 
quit  her  revenj^  witb  her  life.  A  more  desperate  at- 
tempt can  scarcely  be  performed  than  to  carry  off  her 
young  in  her  absence.  Her  scent  enables  her  to  track 
the  plunderer;  and  unless  he  has  reached  some  place 
of  safety  before  the  infuriated  animal  overtake  him, 
his  only  safety  is  In  dropping  one  of  the  cubs  and  con- 
tinuing his  flight;  for  the  mother,  attentive  to  its 
safety,  carries  it  home  to  her  den  before  she  renews 
the  pursuit"  (Cook's  Vogagei,  ili,  B07). 

In  the  vision  of  Daniel,  where  the  four  great  mon- 
arcbiea  of  antiquity  are  symboliiad  by  different  beasts 
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of  pre}',  wboie  qualities  rsMinbled  the  chancter  of 
thue  urenl  BCales,  the  Uedo-Peniui  ecaplre  ii  lep- 
retented  by  &  bear,  which  nueed  itseir  up  on  one  side, 
■nd  hod  between  ita  teeth  thre«  ribi.  and  they  uid 
thus  UDto  ft,  "Arise,  devour  much  flenV  (vii,  &).  All 
the  four  monarcbiea  agreed  in  tbeir  flercenees  and  n- 
pidtyi  but  there  were  mveral  atrikinB  differencea  in 
the  lubordinato  teaturee  of  their  chaiacler  and  their 
mode  of  operation,  vhicb  ia  clearly  intimated  by  the 
different  character  of  their  aymbolical  repreaentativea. 
The  Peraian  monarchy  ia  represented  by  ■  bear  to  de- 
note its  cruelty  aud  greedineas  after  blood.  Bochart 
haa  enumerated  aeveral  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  character  of  the  Medo-Persiana  and  the  diepositian 
of  the  bear  (Ilicna.  i,  806  sq.).  The  variety  of  the 
Asiatic  bear  which  inhabita  the  Himalayas  ia  especial- 
ly teiroious,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  species 
among  the  maontalns  of  Armenia  is  the  animal  here 
referred  to.  The  beaat  with  aevan  beads  and  tei 
boms  (Eter.  xiii,  3)  is  described  as  having  the  feet  of 
a  beat.  The  beat's  feet  are  his  best  weapons,  witi 
which  be  flghts,  either  striking  or  embracing  his  an 
tagonist  in  order  to  aqueeze  him  to  death,  or  to  trampl< 


e  differed  a 


itill  a 


h  Ihoai 


a  differ 
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■0  properl; 
portonce  attached  to  it  in  other  agea  and  countries. 

I.  The  ancient  nations  in  general  agreed  with  the 
modem  inhabitants  of  the  East  in  attaching  a  great 
value  to  the  pusaeaaioa  ota  beard.  The  total  absenc* 
of  it,  or  a  sparse  and  stinted  aprinkling  of  hair  upon 
the  chin,  is  thought  by  the  Orientala  to  be  ai  great  a 
defurmity  to  the  features  aa  tbe  want  of  a  noae  wonld 
while,  on  the  contrar}',  a  long  and  buab  j 
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contributing  in  no  small 
degree  to  reapectability  and  dignily  o(  cbamcter.  So 
much,  indeed,  ia  the  poaaeaston  of  thia  venerable  badgo 
associated  with  notions  of  lionor  and  importance,  that 
it  ia  almost  conatantly  introduced,  in  tbe  way  either 
'  appeal,  into  the  language  of  familiar  and 
aily  life.  Ia  abort,  thia  hairy  appendage  of  the  chin 
loat  highly  prized  as  the  attribcte  of  manly  digni- 
ly \  and  hence  tbe  energy  of  tCzekiel's  language  when, 
deeeribiag  the  severity  of  tbe  Divine  jodgmeDta  upon 
the  Jews,  he  intimates  that,  although  that  people  bad 
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been  aa  dsar  to  God  and  as  fondly  cherished  bv  him  aa 
the  beard  was  by  them,  the  razor,  L  e.  the  agents  «f 
hia  angr;- providence,  in  lighteoua  letribotion  for  tbeir 
long-continued  aios,  wonld  destroy  their  existence  Ks  a 
nation  (F^ek.  v,  1-6).  With  this  knowledge  of  Um 
extraordinaiy  reaped  and  value  which  have  in  all 
ages  been  attached  to  the  beard  in  the  East,  we  are 
prepared  to  expect  that  a  corresponding  core  wonld  be 
taken  to  preserve  and  improve  ita  appearance  ;  and, 
accordingly,  to  dress  and  ancdnt  it  with  oil  and  per- 
fume was,  with  the  better  classes  at  least,  on  india- 
pensabla  part  of  their  daily  toilet  (Psa.  ciisiii,  2). 
In  manj'  cases  it  waa  dyed  with  variegated  colon,  by 
a  tedious  and  troublesome  operation,  described  by  Blo- 
rier  (Jam*,  p.  247),  which,  in  consequence  of  tin  mc~ 
tlon  of  the  air,  requites  to  be  repeated  oace  every  (bit- 
night,  and  which,  as  that  writer  biformi  us,  haa  been 
from  time  Immemorial  a  aniversal  practice  in  Persia. 
I  That  the  ancient  Assyrians  took  eqtially  nice  ci 
,  their  beard  and  hair  is  evident  from  the  repra 
tiona  fonnd  everywhere  upon  the  monamenta  disCDT- 
ered  by  Botta  and  Layard.  From  tbe  hiatorv  of  He- 
phlboafaeth  (2  Sam.  zii,  34),  it  aeems  piobahle  IhM 
the  grandees  ii^  ancient  Palestine  "  trimmed  tbelr 
beards"  with  tbe  some  fastidious  care  and  by  the  aaiiM 
elaborate  pioceas ;  while  the  allowing  these  to^emaia 
in  a  foal  and  dishevelled  state,  or  to  cut  tbem  off,  w«3 
one  among  the  many  features  of  sordid  negligence  in 
their  personal  appearance  by  which  they  gave  ootward 
indications  of  deep  and  overwheiminf;  sonow  (Isa.  iv, 
2 ;  Jer.  xli,  6 ;  comp.  Hemd.  U,  3G ;  Soet.  Crjigitta,  6 ; 
Tbeocr.  xiv,  S).  The  cnatom  was  and  ia  to  slkave  or 
plDck  it  and  tbe  hair  out  in  moaming  (Isa.  1,  6;  Jer. 
xiviil,  87;  Eira  ii,  Bi  Bar.  vi,  81).  David  reseDted 
the  treatment  of  his  ambassadors  by  Hanon  (2  Sam. 
X,  4)  aa  tbe  last  outrage  which  enmity  could  Inflict 
(comp.  Lucian,  Cfak.  14).  The  dishonor  done  by  Da- 
vid to  bla  beard  of  letting  hia  apittle  fall  on  it  (1  Sam. 
xxl,  IS)  seems  at  once  to  have  convinced  Achiah  of 
his  being  insane,  aa  no  man  in  health  of  body  and 
mind  would  thos  defile  what  was  eataemad  so  honor- 
able. It  was  customary  for  men  to  kiss  one  another's 
beards  when  they  saluted,  for  the  original  of  2  Sam. 
XX,  S,  literally  translated,  woubi  read,  "And  Jaab 
held  in  his  rif^ht  hand  the  beard  of  Amaaa,  that  tie 
might  give  it  a  kiss ;"  indeed,  in  the  East,  it  is  gener- 
ally considered  on  insult  to  touch  the  beard  except  to 
kisa  it  (comp.  Homer,  Iliad,  i,  aoi ;  i,  454  aq,).  Among 
the  Arabs,  kissing  tbe  beard  is  an  act  or  respect;  D'Ar- 
vianx  obaer^-ea  (Coutuian  dei  Ania,  cb.7)  that  "tbe 
women  kiss  their  husbands'  beards,  and  the  children 
their  fathers',  when  they  go  to  salute  them"  (aea  Uar- 
mar,  Ob*,  ii,  77,  SS;  Hi,  179;  BoMen,  lodm,  U,  171; 
Deyling,  06i.  U,  14;  Lskemacher,  06i.  x,  146;  Taver. 
nier,  il,  100  ;  Nlebohr,  Backr.  p.  SI7 ;  Kitto,  Pitt.  Bi- 
bit,  noUs  on  1  Sam.  xxxi,  IS ;  S  Sam.  x,  4  ;  xiz,  24 ; 
XX,  9;  1  Chron.  xix,4i  Volney,  il,  IIB;  BurcUiardt, 
Ar<Aia,  p.  61 ;  Lane,  Mai.  Egyplkau,  i,  S22).  Sea 
Haik. 

The  Eg}-ptiana,  on  the  contimry,  sedolonaly,  for  the 
most  part,  shaved  tbe  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and 
compelled  their  slaves  to  do  tbe  like.  Herodotus 
(i,  36)  mentions  it  aa  a  peculiarity  of  the  Ef^pliona 
ttiat  they  let  tbe  beard  grow  in  mourning,  being  at 
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■11  other  times  shaved.  Hence  Joseph,  when  released 
fh>m  prison,  *^  shaved  his  heard"  to  appear  before 
Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli,  14).  Egyptians  of  low  caste  or 
mean  condition  are  represented  sometimes,  in  the  spir- 
it of  caricature  apparently,  with  beards  of  slovenly 
growth  (M'^ilkinson,  ii,  127).  The  enemies  of  the 
Egyptians,  including  probably  many  of  the  nations 
of  Canaan,  Syria,  Armenia,  etc.,  are  represented  near- 
ly always  bearded.  The  most  singular  custom  of  the 
Egyptians  was  that  of  tying  a  false  beard  upon  the 
chin,  which  was  made  of  plaited  hair,  and  of  a  peculiar 
form,  according  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  worn. 
Private  indlvidoals  had  a  small  beard,  scarcely  two 

inches  long ;  that  of  a  king  was 
V  y  of  considerable  length,  square 

^  0f  ^^  the  bottom ;  and  the  figures 
—CI  — ^  of  Kods  were  distingnish^  by 
^(ra  its  turning  up  at  the  end  (Wil- 

^  kinson,  iii,  862).   No  man  ven- 

Andent  ^m^  f«d«e   tured  to  assume,  or  affix  to  his 

image,  the  beard  of  a  deity; 
but  after  their  death,  it  was  permitted  to  substitute 
this  divine  emblem  on  the  statues  of  kings,  and  all 
other  persons  who  were  Judged  worthy  of  admittance 
to  the  Elysium  of  futurity,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  assumed  the  character  of  Osiris,  to  whom  the 
souls  of  the  pure  returned  on  quitting  their  earthly 
abode.  The  form  of  the  beard,  therefore,  readily  dis- 
tinguishes the  figures  of  gods  and  kings  in  the  sacred 
subjects  of  the  temples ;  and  the  allegorical  connection 
between  the  sphinx  and  the  monarch  is  pointed  out  by 
its  having  the  kingly  beard,  as  well  as  the  crown  and 
other  symbols  of  royalty  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  Eg,  suppL 
plate  77,  pt.  ii). 

From  the  above  lacts,  it  is  clear  that  the  Israelites 
maintained  their  beard  and  the  ideas  connected  with 
it  during  their  abode  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
a  shaven  people.  This  is  not  unimportant  as  one  of 
the  indications  which  evince  that,  whatever  they 
learned  of  good  or  evil  in  that  countxy,  they  preserved 
the  appearance  and  habits  of  a  separate  people.  As 
the  Egyptians  shaved  their  beards  off  entirely,  the  in- 
junction in  Lev.  xiz,  27,  against  shaving  "the  cor^ 
ners  of  the  beard*'  must  have  been  levelled  against  the 
practices  of  some  other  bearded  nation.  The  prohibi- 
tion is  usually  understood  to  apply  against  rounding 
the  comers  of  the  beard  where  it  joins  the  hair ;  and 
the  reason  is  supposed  to  have  been  to  counteract  a 
superstition  of  certain  Arabian  tribes,  who,  by  shaving 
off  or  rounding  away  the  beard  where  it  joined  the 
hair  of  the  head,  devoted  themselves  to  a  certain  deity 
who  held  among  them  the  place  which  Bacchus  did 
among  the  Greeks  (Herodot.  iii,  8 ;  comp.  Jer.  iz,  26 ; 
XXV,  28 ;  xlix,  82).  The  consequence  seems  to  have 
been  altogether  to  prevent  the  Jews  from  shaving  off 
the  edges  of  their  beards.  The  effect  of  this  prohibi- 
tion in  establishing  a  distinction  of  the  Jews  from 
other  nations  cannot  be  understood  unless  we  con- 
template the  extravagant  diversity  in  which  the  beard 
was  and  is  treated  by  the  nations  of  the  East.  See 
Corner.  The  removal  of  the  beard  was  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  treatment  proper  to  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv,  9). 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Jews  compelled  their 
slaves  to  wear  beards  otherwise  than  they  wore  their 
o«m ;  although  the  Romans,  when  they  adopted  the  fash- 
ion of  shaving,  compelled  their  slaves  to  cherish  their 
hair  and  beard,  and  let  them  shave  when  manumitted 
(Liv.  xxxiv,62;  xlv,  44).— Kitto ;  Smith;  Winer. 

In  2  Sam.  xix,  24,  the  term  rendered  **  beard"  is  in 
the  original  &Bto,  sopkam'^  and  signifies  the  mudacke 
(being  elsewhere  rendered  *' upper  lip"),  which,  like 
Uie  beard,  was  carefully  preserved. 

II.  The  44th  canon  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  A.D. 
898,  according  to  the  most  probable  reading,  forbids 
clergymen  to  suffer  the  hair  of  their  heads  to  grow  too 
bng,  and  at  the  same  time  forbids  to  shave  the  beard. 


Ckrieut  me  comam  mttriat  nee  harham  radat.  Accord- 
ing to  Gregory'  VII,  the  Western  clergy  have  not  worn 
beards  since  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity ;  but 
Bingham  shows  this  to  be  incorrect. — Bingham,  Oriff. 
Ecd,  bk.  vi,  ch.  iv,  §  15. 

Beard,  Thomas,  the  **protomartyr  of  Methodism/' 
was  one  of  Mr.  Wesley's  first  assistants.  In  1744, 
during  the  fierce  persecutions  waged  against  the  Meth- 
odists, he  was  torn  from  his  family  and  sent  away  as 
a  soldier.  He  maintained  a  brave  spirit  under  his 
sufferings,  but  his  health  failed.  He  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  Newcastle  in  1774,  ** where,"  says  Wesley, 
"he  still  praised  God  continually."  His  fever  be- 
came worse,  and  he  was  bled,  but  his  arm  festered, 
mortified,  and  had  to  be  amputated.  A  few  days  later 
he  died.  Charles  Wesley  wrote  the  hymn  Soldier  of 
CkritLf  aSeu!  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Beard. — 
Wesley,  Worh$^  iu,  817;  Stevens,  Hid.  of  Jfeihodim, 
i,  210;  Atmore,  Memorial j  p.  46. 

Beasley,  Frederick,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1777, 
near  Edenton,  N.  C.  After  graduating  at  Princeton, 
1797,  he  remained  there  three  years  as  tutor,  studying 
theology  at  the  same  time.  In  1801  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  in  1802  priest ;  in  1803  he  became  pastor  of  St. 
John's,  Elizabethtown ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Peter's,  Albany,  and  in  1809  to  St.  Paul's, 
Baltimore.  In  1818  he  beoime  provost  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  which  office  he  filled  with  emi- 
nent fidelity  and  dignity  until  1828.  He  served  St. 
MichaeFs,  Trenton,  from'  1829  to  1836,  when  he  retired 
to  Elizabethtown,  where  he  died,  Nov.  1, 1845.  His 
principal  writings  are,  American  Dialoguee  of  the  Dead 
(1815)  i—Search  of  Truth  in  the  Science  of  the  Human 
Mind  (vol.  i,  8vo,  1822 ;  vol.  ii  left  in  MS.).  He  also 
published  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  sermons,  and 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of  the 
time. — Sprague,  Annalt,  v,  479. 

Beast,  the  translation  of  t^^^S,  hehemah'^  dumb 
animals,  quadntpedtf  the  most  usual  term;  also  of 
**>*^9a,  beU"',  grazing  animals,  foch  or  herds^  Exod. 
xxii,  5;  Num.  xx,  4,  8,  11;  Psa.  Ixxviii,  48;  once 
beatit  of  burden.  Gen.  xlv,  17 ;  *^n,  cftoy,  Chaldee 
K^n*  <^ya',  a  wild  heoMi,  frequently  occurring ;  UBS, 
ne'phetk,  creature  or  mnd,  only  once  in  the  phrase 
"beast  for  beast,"  Levit.  xxiv,  18;  HS:;?,  te'hach^ 
slaughter,  once  only  tor  eatable  heagts^  Prov.  ix,  2 ;  and 
ninsns,  ldrharolh\  "swift  beasts,"  i.  e.  dromedaries, 
Isa.  Ix,  20  [see  Cattle]  ;  in  the  New  Test,  properly 
l^utov,  an  animal i  ^piov,  a  wild  beast,  often ;  Krijvoc, 
a  domestic  animal,  as  property,  for  merchandise,  Rev. 
xviii,  13 ;  for  food,  1  Cor.  xv,  89 ;  or  for  service,  Luke 
X,  34 ;  Acts  xxiii,  24 ;  and  o^ayiov,  an  animal  for  sac- 
rifice, a  victim.  Acts  vii,  42.  In  the  Bible,  this  word, 
when  used  in  contradistinction  to  man  (Psa.  xxxvi,  6), 
denotes  a  brute  creature  generally;  when  in  contra^ 
distinction  to  creeping  things  (I^v.  xi,  2-7 ;  xxvii,  26), 
it  has  reference  to  four-footed  animals ;  and  when  to 
uild  mammalia,  as  in  Gen.  i,  25,  it  means  domesticated 

cattle.  Tsiyim',  D*^^:i  ("wild  beasts,"  Isa.  xiii,  21 ; 
xxxiv,  14 ;  Jer.  xl,  89),  denotes  wild  animals  of  the 
upland  wilderness.  Ochim',  D*^nk  ("doleful  crea^ 
tnres,"  Isa.  xiii,  21),  may,  perhaps,  with  more  propriety 
be  considered  as  "poisonous  and  offensive  reptiles." 
Seirim',  D'^'^'^^b,  shaggy  ones,  is  a  general  term  for 

apes — not  satyrs  (Isa.  xiii,  21 ;  xxxiv,  14 ;  much  less 
"devils,"  2  Chron.  xi,  15),  a  pagan  poetical  creation 
unfit  for  Scriptural  language ;  it  includes  Siiedim', 
U^yd  ("devils,"  Deut.  xxxii,  17;  Psa.  cvi,  S7),  as  a 
species.  See  Ape.  Tannim',  D*^sri,  are  monsters  of 
the  deep  and  of  the  wilderness — ^boas,  serpents,  croco- 
diles, dolphins,  and  sharks.     See  Ahimal. 

The  zoology  of  Scripture  may,  in  a  general  sense, 
be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of  animated  na- 
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tore ;  bat,  after  the  first  brief  notice  of  the  creation 
of  animals  recorded  in  Genesis,  it  is  limited  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  animals  found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Pal- 
estine, Syria,  and  the  countries  eastward,  in  tome 
cases  to  those  beyond  the  Euphrates.  It  comprehends 
mammalia,  bird?,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  invertebrate 
animals.  See  each  animal  in  its  alphabetical  order. 
Thus,  in  animated  nature,  beginning  with  the  lowest 

organized  in  the  watery  element,  we  have  first  Vl^d, 
Shb'bets,  '''■  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,"  ani- 
malcttla,  Crustacea,  insecta,  etc. ;  second,  CpSPI,  Tan- 

NnciM^f  fishes  and  amphibia,  including  the  huge  ten- 
ants of  the  waters,  whether  they  also  frequent  the 
land  or  not,  crocodiles,  python-serpents,  and  perhaps 
even  those  which  are  now  considered  as  of  a  more 
ancient  zoology  than  the  present  system,  the  great 
Saurians  of  geology ;  and  third,  it  appears,  burds,  ?]i7, 
Opii,  "  flying  creatures"  (Gen.  i,  20) ;  and,  still  ad- 
vancing (cetaceans,  pinnatipeds,  whales,  and  seals  be- 
ing excluded),  we  have  quadrupeds,  forming  three 
other  divisions  or  orders:  (1st.)  cattle,  ri^na,  Beue- 
iiAu^,  embracing  the  ruminant  herbivora,  generally 
gregarious  and  capable  of  domesticity;  (2d.)  wild 
beasts,  H^n,  Cuayau',  carnivora,  including  all  beasts 
of  prey ;  and  (dd.)  reptiles,  t3p"l,  Re'mes,  minor  quad- 
rupeds, such  as  creep  by  means  of  mfny  feet,  or 
glide  along  the  surface  of  the  soil,  serpents,  annelides, 
etc. ;  finally,  we  have  man,  D^X,  Adam',  standing 
alone  in  intellectual  supremacy.  The  classification 
of  Moses,  as  it  may  be  drawn  from  Deuteronomy,  ap- 
pears to  be  confined  to  Vertebrata  alone,  or  animals 
having  a  spine  and  ribs,  although  the  fourth  class 
might  include  others.  Taking  man  as  one,  it  forms 
five  classes:  (1st.)  Man;  (2d.)  Beasts;  (3d.)  Birds; 
(4th.)  Reptiles ;  (5th.)  Fishes.  It  is  the  same  as  that 
in  I^eviticus  xi,  where  beasts  are  further  distinguished 
into  tliose  with  solid  hoofs,  the  solipedes  of  systematists, 
and  those  with  cloven  feet  (bisulci),  or  ruminantia. 
But  the  passage  specially  refers  to  animals  that  might 
be  lawfully  eaten  because  they  were  clean,  and  to 
others  prohibited  because  they  were  declared  unclean, 
although  some  of  them,  according  to  the  common  be- 
lief of  the  time,  might  ruminate ;  for  the  Scriptures 
were  not  intended  to  embrace  anatomical  disquisitions 
aiming  at  the  advancement  of  human  science,  but  to 
convey  moral  and  religious  truth  without  disturbing 
the  received  opinions  of  the  time  on  questions  having 
little  or  no  relation  to  their  main  object.  The  Scrip- 
tures, therefore,  contain  no  minute  details  on  natural 
history,  and  notice  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  ani- 
mals inhabiting  the  regions  alluded  to.  Notwith- 
standing the  subsequent  progress  of  science,  the  obser- 
vation of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  still  in  a  great  measure 
true,  that  *'  of  a  few  animals  and  vegetables  we  are 
comparatively  certain,  but  of  the  great  majority  we 
know  almost  nothing.  Guessing  and  conjecture  are 
endless,  and  they  have  on  these  subjects  been  already 
sufficiently  employed.  What  learning — deep,  solid, 
extensive  learning  and  judgment  could  do,  has  already 
been  done  by  the  incomparable  Bochart  in  his  Iliero- 
zoicon.  The  learned  reader  may  consult  this  work, 
and,  while  he  gains  much  general  information,  will 
have  to  regret  that  he  can  apply  so  little  of  it  to  the 
main  and  grand  question."  The  chief  cause  of  this  is 
doubtless  the  general  want  of  a  personal  and  exact 
knowledge  of  natural  history  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  discussed  these  questions  (Kitto).  See  Zoology. 
The  Mosaic  regulations  raspecting  domestic  animals 
exhibit  a  great  superiority  over  the  enactments  of 
other  ancient  nations  (for  those  of  the  Areopagus,  see 
Quintil.  Justit.  v,  9, 18 ;  for  those  of  the  Zend-avesta, 
see  Rhode,  Heil.  Sage,  p.  438,  441,  445),  and  contain 
the  following  directions :  1 .  Beasts  of  labor  must  have 
rest  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xx,  10 ;  xxiii,  12),  and  in 
the  sabbatical  year  cattle  were  allowed  to  roam  free 


and  eat  whatever  grew  in  the  nntilled  fields  (Exod. 
xxiii,  11 ;  Lev.  xxv,  7).     See  Sabbath.     2.  Ko  an- 
imal could  be  castrated  (Lev.  xxii,  24) ;  for  that  thu 
is  the  sense  of  the  passage  (which  Le  Clerc  combats) 
is  evident  not  only  from  the  interpretation  of  Josephos 
{Ant,  V,  8,  10),  but  also  from  the  invariable  pracciee 
of  the  Jews  themselves.     See  Ox.    The  scmples  that 
may  have  led  to  the  disuse  of  mutilated  beaats  of  bar- 
den  are  enumerated  by  Michaelis  (Jfo».  JiedU,  ili,  161 
sq.).     The  prohibition  Itself  must  have  greatly  sub- 
served a  higher  and  difl«rent  object,  namely,  the  pi 
vention  of  eunuchs ;  but  its  principal  ground  is 
ly  a  religious,  or,  at  least,  a  humane  one  (see  HoCtin- 
ger.  Leges  ff^r.  p.  374  sq.).     3.  Animals  of  diflRervnt 
kinds  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  mix  in  breeding,  nor 
even  to  be  yoked  together  to  the  plough  (Lev.  xix, 
19 ;  Dent,  xx,  10).    See  Diyebss.   4.  Oxen  in  thresh- 
ing were  not  to  be  muzzled,  or  prevented  from  iffiting 
the  provender  on  the  floor  (Dent,  xxv,  4;  1  Cor.  ix, 
9).    See  Threshing.   6.  No  (domestic)  animal  should 
be  killed  on  the  same  day  with  ito  young  (Lev.  xxii, 
28),  as  this  would  imply  barbarity  (see  Jonathan ^a 
Targum  in  loc. ;  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  896).     The  Jews  ap- 
pear to  have  understood  this  enactment  to  apply  to  the 
slaughtering  (isn^)  of  animals  for  ordinary  use  as 
well  as  for  sacrifice  (Mlshna,  CkoUin^  ch.  v).    Respect- 
ing the  ancient  law  referred  to  in  Exod.  xxiii,  19,  see 
Victuals.    (Comp.  generally  Schwabe,  in  the  Kir^ 
chenzeit,  1834,  No.  20).     Other  precepta  seem  not  to 
have  had  the  force  of  civil  statutes,  but  to  have  been 
merely  injunctions  of  compassion  (e.  g.  Exod.  xxiii, 
5 ;  Dent,  xxii,  4,  6,  7).     The  sense  of  the  former  of 
these  last  prescriptions  is  not  ver^*  clear  in  the  orig- 
inal (see  BosenmCdler  in  loc.),  as  the  Jews  apply  it  to 
all  beasta  of  burden  as  well  as  the  ass  (see  Josephua, 
Ant,  iv,  8,  80 ;  comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  89).     Deut.  vt,  7 
sq.,  however,  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  other  reg- 
ulations under  this  class  (Winer,  ii,  610).     See  Fowl. 
The  word  '*  beast**  is  sometimes  used  figuratively 
for  brutal,  savage  men.    Hence  the  phrase,  *'  I  fought 
with  wild  beasta  at  Ephesus,**  alluding  to  the  infuri- 
ated multitude,  who  may  have  demanded  that  Paul 
should  he  thus  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre  to  fight  sta 
a  gladiator  (1  Cor.  xv,  82 ;  Acta  xix,  29).     A  simflar 
use  of  the  word  occurs  in  Psa.  xxii,  12, 16 ;  Eocl.  iii, 
18 ;  Isa.  xi,  G-8 ;  and  in  2  Pet.  ii,  12 ;  Jude  10,  to  de- 
note a  class  of  wicked  men.    A  wild  beast  is  the  srni- 
bol  of  a  tyrannical,  usurping  power  or  monarchy,  that 
destroys  ita  neighbors  or  subjecto,  and  preys  upon  all 
about  it.     The  four  beasts  in  Dan.  vii,  8, 17,  23,  rep- 
resent four  kings  or  kingdoms  (Ezek.  xxxiv,  28;  Jer. 
xii,  9).     Wild  beasta  are  generally,  in  the  Scriptorea, 
to  bo  understood  of  enemies,  whose  malice  and  power 
are  to  be  judged  of  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  wild  beasts  by  which  they  are  represent- 
ed ;  similar  comparisons  occur  in  profane  authors  (Psa. 
Ixxiv,  14).    In  like  manner  the  King  of  Egypt  u  com- 
pared to  the  crocodile  (Psa.  Ixviii,  81).     The  rising  of 
a  beast  signifies  the  rise  of  some  new  dominion  or  gov- 
ernment ;  the  rising  of  a  wild  beast,  the  rise  of  a  ty- 
rannical government ;  and  the  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
that  it  should  owe  its  origin  to  the  commotions  of  the 
people.     So  the  waters  are  interpreted  by  the  angel 
(Rev.  xvii,  15).     In  the  visions  of  Daniel,  the  four 
great  beasts,  the  symbols  of  the  four  great  monarchies, 
are  represented  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  a  storm :    **  I 
saw  in  my  vision  by  night,  and  behold,  the  four  winds 
of  the  heaven  strove  upon  the  great  sea,  and  four  great 
beasta  came  up  from  the  sea*'  (Dan.  vii,  2,  8).    In  va- 
rious passages  of  the  Revelation  (iv,  6,  ete.)  this  word 
is  improperly  used  by  our  translators  to  designate  the 
limng  creatures  {s^a)  that  symbolize  the  providential 
agencies  of  the  Almighty,  as  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel 
(ch.  i).     The  "  heatt*  elsewhere  spoken  of  with  such 
denunciatory  emphasis  in  that  book  doubtless  denotes 
the  heathen  political  power  of  persecuting  Rome.    See 
Wemys's  Symbol.  Diet,  s.  v. 
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Beatification,  an  act  by  which,  in  the  Romish 
Church,  the  pope  declares  a  person  blessed  after  death. 
It  is  to  be  distingubhed  from  canonization  (q.  y.)i  in 
which  the  pope  professes  to  determine  authariiativeijf  on 
the  state  of  the  person  canonized ;  but  when  he  beati- 
fies he  only  gives  permission  that  religions  honors  not 
proceeding  so  far  as  worship  should  be  paid  to  the  de- 
ceased. The  day  of  their  office  cannot  be  made  a  festi- 
val of  obligation.  Before  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander 
VII  beatification  was  performed  in  the  church  of  his 
order  if  the  person  to  be  beatified  was  a  monk ;  and  in 
the  case  of  others,  in  the  church  of  their  country,  if 
th^re  was  one  at  Rome.  Alexander,  however,  ordered 
that  the  ceremony  should  in  fature  be  always  in  the  ba- 
silica of  the  Vatican ;  and  the  first  so  solemnized  was 
the  beatification  of  Francis  de  Sales,  January  8, 1662. 
At  present  the  custom  is  not  to  demand  the  beatification 
of  any  one  until  fifty  years  aftar  his  death.  See  Lam- 
bertini  (afterward  Bsnedict  XIV),  Da  Seroorum  Dei  fie- 
aifficatione  et  Beatorum  CanonitcUione^  li)).  i,  cap.  24,  89. 
— Farrar,  EccL  Diet,  s.  v, ;  Christ.  Examiner^  Jan.  lbo6, 
art.  vii. 

Beatific  Vision,  a  theological  expression  used  to 
signify  the  vision  of  God  in  heaven  permitted  to  the 
blessed. 

Beating.    Sec  Bastixado. 

Beatitudes,  the  name  frequently  given  to  the 
first  clauses  of  our  Saviour's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (q. 
v.),  beginning  with  the  phrase  *' Blessed,"  etc.  (Matt. 
V,  3-11).  The  present  '*  Mount  ofths  Beatitudes*'  on 
which  they  are  said  to  have  been  delivered  is  the  hill 
called  Kurun  Hatting  or  **  Horns  of  Hattin,^*  on  the 
road  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias — a  not  unlikely  posi- 
tion (Hackett,  lUustr.  of  Script,  p.  318). 

Beaton,  Beatonn,  or  Bethune,  Cardinal  Da- 
vid, archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's,  notorious  as  a  perse- 
cutor, was  bom  in  1494,  and  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow.  Ho  studied  the  canon  law  at  Paris. 
In  1523  he  was  made  abbot  of  Arbroath,  and  in  1525 
lord  privy  seaL  His  life  was  now  devoted  to  politics, 
which  he  endeavored  to  make  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  the  Papal  Church.  In  1537  he  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  1588  was  made  cardinal  by 
Pope  Paul  III.  In  1548  be  obtained  the  great  seal 
of  Scotland,  and  was  also  made  legate  a  latere  by  the 
pope,  thua  combining  civil  and  ecclesiastical  domin- 
ion in  his  own  person.  In  the  beginning  of  1545-46 
he  held  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  had  great  num- 
bers brought  before  him,  under  the  act  which  had  pass- 
ed the  Parliament  in  1542-43,  forbidding  the  lie(jcs  to 
argue  or  dispute  concerning  the  sense  of  tho  Holy 
Scriptures.  Convictions  were  quickly  obtained ;  and 
of  those  convicted,  five  men  were  hanged  and  one  wom- 
an drowned ;  some  were  imprisoned,  and  others  were 
banished.  He  next  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  there 
called  a  council  for  the  afikirs  of  the  Church ;  and  hear- 
ing that  George  Wishart,  an  eminent  reformer,  was 
at  the  house  of  Cockburn  of  Ormiston,  Beaton  caused 
Wishart  to  be  apprehended,  carried  over  to  St.  An- 
drew's, and  shut  up  in  the  tower  there.  The  cardinal 
called  a  convention  of  the  clergy  at  St.  Andrew's,  at 
which  Wishart  was  condemned  for  heresy,  and  ad- 
judged to  be  burnt — a  sentence  which  was  passed  and 
put  in  force  by  the  cardinal  and  his  clergy,  in  defiance 
of  the  regent,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  civil  power. 
The  cardinal  afterward  proceeded  to  the  abbey  of  Ar- 
broath, to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  by  Mrs. 
Marion  Ogilvy  of  the  house  of  Airly,  with  whom  he 
had  long  lived  in  concubinage,  and  there  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
and  with  her  4000  merks  of  dowr}'.  He  then  returned 
to  St  Andrew's,  where,  on  Saturday,  May  29, 1546,  he 
was  put  to  death  in  his  own  chamber  by  a  party  of 
Beformers,  headed  by  Norman  Leslie,  heir  of  the  noble 
house  of  Rothes,  who,  we  find,  had  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1545,  given  the  cardinal  a  bond  of  "manrent"  (or  ad- 
xnisaiou  of  feudal  homage  and  fealty),  ai;d  who  had 


a  personal  quarrel  with  the  cardinal.  The  denth  of 
Cardinal  Beaton  was  fatal  to  the  ecclesiastical  oli- 
garchy which  under  him  trampled  alike  on  law  and 
liberty.  Three  works  of  the  cardinal's  are  named: 
De  Lfff'tfLnHnts  Svis^  De  Primatu  Petri,  and  Epistoke  ad 
Diversos.  Sea  En^l.  Cydopadia;  Burnet,  //.'«/.  of  Engl, 
Rpformut'on,  i,  491-540;  Hetherington,  Church  of  Scot' 
land,  i,  ri  52. 

Beatrix  or  Beatrice,  St.,  sister  of  Simplicins 
and  Fuu«tinus,  ^ho  were  beheaded  in  303,  and  their 
bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Beatrix  rescued  the 
bodies  from  the  water  and  buried  them,  for  which  she 
was  condemned;  but  for  seven  months  she  escaped 
the  fury  of  her  persecutors.  She  was  eventually  ar- 
rested and  strangled  in  prison.  The  Roman  Church 
honors  these  martyrs  on  the  29th  of  July. — Landon, 
Eccl,  Diet,  ii,  105 ;  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints,  Jjily  29. 

Beattie,  James,  poet  and  moralbt,  was  the  son  of 
a  small  farmer,  and  was  bom  at  Laurencekirk,  in  Kin- 
cardineshire, Oc'ol)er  25,  1735.  After  pursuing  his 
studies  with  brilliant  success  at  Marischal  College, 
Aberdeen,  he  Iras  appointed  usher  to  the  Grammar 
School  of  that  city,  1758,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society 
of  many  distinguished  men,  by  whose  aid  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  Marischal 
College  in  1760.  In  the  same  year  he  made  his  first 
public  appearance  as  a  poet  in  a  volume  of  original 
poems  and  translations.  With  these  poems  he  was 
afterward  dissatisfied,  and  he  endeavored  to  suppress 
them.  His  Essay  on  Truths  written  avowedly  to  con- 
fute Hume,  and  published  in  1770,  became  highly  pop- 
ular, and  procured  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  a  privote  interview  and  a 
pension  from  George  III.  Solicitations  were  also 
made  to  him  to  enter  the  Church  of  England ;  but  he 
declined,  in  the  fear  that  his  motives  might  be  misrep- 
resented. In  the  same  year  he  gave  to  the  world  the 
first  book  of  tho  Minstrel,  and  the  second  1  ook  in  1774. 
This  work  gained  him  reputation  as  a  poet.  He  sub- 
sequently produced  Dissertations,  Moral  and  Critical 
(1788,  4to;  1787,  2  vols.  %yo)i— Evidences  <fthe  Chris- 
tian Rel'gion  (:786;  4th  ed.  1795,  2  vols,  llmo):— Ele- 
ments of  Mtral  Science  (3d  ed.  with  Index,  1817,  2  vols. 
8vo);  and  An  Account  ffthe  Life  end  Writings  of  his 
eldat  S/n.  He  died  at  Aberdeen,  Aug.  18, 1803.  Hia 
Life  and  Jjetiers,  by  Sir  William  Forbes,  appeared  in 
1807  (3  vols.  8vo).  It  is  honorable  to  Beattie  that, 
long  before  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  was  brought 
l>efore  Parliament,  he  was  active  in  protesting  against 
that  iniquitous  traffic ;  and  he  introduced  the  subject  into 
his  academical  course,  with  the  express  hope  that  such 
of  bis  pupils  as  might  be  called  to  reside  in  the  West  In- 
dies would  recollect  the  lessons  of  humanity  which  he 
inculcated.  Of  his  writings,  the  Minstrel  is  that  which 
probably  is  now  most  read.  It  is  not  a  work  of  any 
very  high  order  of  genius ;  but  it  exhibits  a  strong 
feeling  for  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  it  will  probably 
long  continue  to  hold  an  honorable  place  in  the  collec- 
tions of  minor  poetry.  Beattie's  metaphysical  writings 
have  the  reputation  of  being  clear,  lively,  and  attrac- 
tive, but  not  profound.  The  Euay  on  TYuth  was  much 
read  and  admired  at  the  time  of  its  publication. — 
Engl.  CydopoBdia,  a.  v. ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i, 
147. 

Beauohamp,  Willlam,  an  early  and  distinguish- 
ed Methodist  Episcopal  minister.  He  was  bom  in 
Kent  County,  Del.,  April  26th,  1772 ;  joined  the  M. 
£.  Church  about  1788.  In  1790  he  taught  a  school  at 
Monongahela,  Va.,  began  to  preach  in  1791,  and  in 
1793  he  travelled  under  the  presiding  elder.  In  1794 
he  joined  the  itinerancy ;  and  in  1797  he  was  station- 
ed in  New  York,  and  in  1798  in  Boston.  In  1801  he 
located,  from  ill  health,  and  married  Mrs.  Russel, 
•*one  of  tho  most  excellent  of  women."  In  1807  he 
settled  on  the  Little  Kenawha,  Va.  Here  be  preach- 
ed with  great  success  until  1815,  when  he  removed  to 
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Chilicotbe,  Ohio,  to  act  as  editor  of  the  WeHem  ChrU- 
Han  Monkor^  which  he  conducted  **  with  oonspicaous 
ability/'  preaching  meantime  *' with  eminent  saccess." 
In  1817  ho  removed  to  Mount  Carmel,  111.,  and  en- 
gaged in  foonding  a  settlement,  in  every  detail  of 
which,  civil,  economical,  and  mechanical,  his  genius 
was  pre-eminent.  He  was  pastor,  teacher,  lawyer, 
and  engineer.  In  1822  he  re-entered  the  itinerancy, 
in  the  Missouri  Conference;  *Mn  1823,  was  appointed 
presiding  elder  on  Indiana  District,*'  then  embracing 
nearly  the  whole  state.  In  1824  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  General  Conference  at  Baltimore,  **  and  lacked  but 
two  votds  of  an  election  to  the  episcopacy**  by  that 
body.  He  died  at  Paoli,  Orange  County,  Ind.,  Oct. 
7th,  1824.  By  diligent  study,  often  pursued  by  torch- 
light  in  his  frontier  life,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  "His  preaching  was 
chaste  and  deified,  logical,  and  sometimes  of  over- 
powering force.  * '  He  possessed  a  great  and  organizing 
mind,  and  a  peculiar  and  almost  universal  genius,  and, 
with  adequate  advantages  for  study,  would  certainly 
have  influenced  widely  the  history  of  this  country. 
His  Eiaa^M  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  is  *'a 
work  of  decided  merit.**  His  LeUere  on  the  Itinerancy ^ 
with  a  memoir  by  Bishop  Soule,  were  published  after 
his  death,  and  he  loft  several  fine  MSS.,  which  remain 
unpublished. — Minutee  of  Conferences^  i,  474 ;  Methodist 
Magaaine,  1825;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  Methodism,  i, 
ch.  xxiz ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  235. 

Beanmont,  Joseph,  M.D.,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent preachers  in  the  Methodist  Church  of  England, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Beaumont,  and  was  bom 
at  Castle  Donington,  March  19,  1794.  He  received 
his  education  at  Kingswood  school,  and  was  there  con- 
verted to  God.  After  some  years  spent  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry ;  and 
though  his  way  would  have  been  opened  into  the  Es- 
tablished Church  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  he  pre- 
ferred to  remain  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
was  received  on  trial  by  the  Conference  of  1818.  He 
was  soon  recognised  as  a  preacher  of  more  than  com- 
mon promise.  An  impediment  in  his  speech  appeared 
likely  to  hinder  his  success,  but  by  great  resolution 
he  surmounted  it,  and  became  a  fluent  and  effective 
speaker.  His  preaching  was  characterized  by  bril- 
liancy of  illustration,  by  repeated  bursts  of  impassion- 
ed eloquence,  and  an  earnestness  of  manner  and  deliv- 
ery often  amounting  to  impetuosity.  For  many  years 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  pulpit  and  platform 
speakers  in  Great  Britain.  His  last  appointment  was 
Hull,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  the  pulpit,  January 
21,  1855.  A  number  of  bis  occasional  sermons  and 
speeches  are  publLnhcd ;  a  specimen  of  them  will  be 
found  in  the  EngliA  Pulpit^  1849,  p.  123.  His  Vfe, 
written  by  his  son,  appeared  in  1856. — Wesleyan  Min- 
tUes  (Lond.  1855) ;  London  Rev.  July,  1856,  p.  564. 

BeauBobre,  Isaac  de,  bom  at  Niort,  March  8th, 
1659,  of  an  ancient  famih',  originally  of  Limousin.  His 
parents  were  Protestants,  and  educated  him  at  Sau- 
'  mur.  In  1688  he  was  ordained  minister  at  Chatillon- 
snr-Indre,  in  Touraine.  The  French  government  caused 
his  church  to  be  sealed  up,  and  Beausobre  was  bold 
enough  to  break  the  seal,  for  which  he  was  compelled 
to  flee,  and  at  Rotterdam  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
PrinceBS  of  AnhalL  In  1698  he  published  his  Defence 
ofthi  Doctrine  of  the  Reformen  {Defense  de  la  doct.  des 
Reform,  sur  la  Providence^  etc.),  in  which  he  treats  the 
Lutherans  with  some  severity,  and  defends  the  Synod 
of  Dort.  In  1694  he  went  to  fiierlin,  where  he  received 
many  appointments,  and  was  charged,  together  with 
L*Eufant,  with  the  work  of  translatin'^  the  N.  T.  The 
new  version,  with  ample  prefaces  and  notes,  appeared 
at  Amsterdam  in  1718  (2  vols.  4to),  and  again  in  1741, 
with  emendations.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  the 
only  part  of  the  work  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Beau- 
sobre.    The  notes  are  tinged  with  Socinianism.     He 


labored  during  a  laige  portion  of  His  life  at  a  Hirtorf 
of  the  Reformation,  from  the  CouncU  of  Basle  to  tlw 
period  of  the  publication  of  the  Confession  ofAtigshurg, 
and  it  was  this  undertaking  which  drew  from  him  his 
Critical  History  of  Maniehteism  (Jlistoire  CrUiqtte  dm 
Manieheisme,  AmsL  1734-39, 2  vols.  4to),  of  which  voL 
ii  was  posthumous.  The  work  is  written  with  vast 
ability,  and  shows  that  many  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  Manichcism  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  Papists 
are  falsely  charged.  The  Protestant  congregations  of 
Utrecht,  Hamburg,  and  the  Savoy,  at  London,  en- 
deavored to  induce  Beausobre  to  become  their  pastor, 
but  the  King  of  Prassia  valued  him  too  highly  to  per- 
mit him  to  leave  Berlin.  His  Sermons  on  the  Resiarte- 
tion  of  Lazarus  were  translated  by  Cotes  (Lond.  1822, 
8vo).  He  died  June  6th,  1788.  He  left,  besides  the 
works  above  mentioned,  Remarques  criiiqius  etpkilolo- 
ffifua  sur  le  N,  T,  (Hague  1742, 2  vols.  4to)  :—Histoire 
critique  du  Cuke  des  Mortt  parmi  les  Chretiens  et  les 
Palens: — A  Supplement  to  L'Enfanfs  Uislory  of  the  Huss- 
ite*  (Lausanne,  1745,  4to) : — A  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, from  1517  to  1630  (Berlin,  1785,  4  vols.  8vo).— 
Landon,  Ecd,  Did,  u,  110;  Haag,  La  France  Prote»- 
tanie,  ii,  123-127. 

Beautiiiil  Oate  (jupaia  TrvXrf),  the  name  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  the  Temple  (Acts  iii,  2).  It  was  the 
entrance  to  the  Court  of  the  Women,  immediately  op- 
posite the  Gate  of  Shushan,  the  eastem  portal  throogh 
the  outer  wall  into  Solomon's  Porch  (see  Strong*s  JTor- 
mjny  and  Erposition  ofths  Gospels,  App.  II,  p.  fSS,  and 
Map.)  It  is  evidently  the  samts  described  by  Josephus 
as  immensely  massive,  and  covered  with  plates  of  Co- 
rinthian bronze  {Ant,  xv,  11,  5 ;  War,  v,  6, 3;  vi,  5, 3). 
(See  Jour.  Sac.  Lit.  Oct.  1867.)     See  Temple. 

Beauty  (represented  by  numerous  Hebrew  terms, 
which  in  our  version  are  frequently  rendered  by 
^*  comeliness,**  etc.).  The  Song  of  Solomon,  particu- 
larly the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  gives  us  some 
idea  of  what  were  then  the  notions  of  beauty  in  an 
Eastem  bride,  and  by  comparing  these  statements 
with  modem  Oriental  opinions,  we  may  perceive  many 
points  of  agreement.  Roberts  says,  "A  handsome 
Hindoo  female  is  compared  to  the  sacred  city  of  Seed- 
ambaram.  Her  skin  is  of  the  color  of  gold ;  her 
hands,  nails,  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  of  a  reddish  hue ; 
her  limbs  must  be  smooth,  and  her  gait  like  the  stately 
swan.  Her  feet  are  small,  like  the  beantifbl  lotus ; 
her  waist  as  slender  as  the  lightning ;  her  arms  are 
short,  and  her  fingers  resemble  the  five  petals  of  the 
kantha  flower;  her  breasts  are  like  the  young  cocoa- 
nut,  and  her  neck  is  as  the  trunk  of  the  areca-tree. 
Her  mouth  is  like  the  ambal  flower,  and  her  lips  as 
coral ;  her  teeth  are  like  beautiful  pearls ;  her  nose  is 
high  and  lifted  up,  like  that  of  the  chameleon  (when 
raised  to  snuff  the  wind) ;  her  eyes  are  like  the  sting 
of  a  wasp  and  the  Karungu-valley  flower ;  her  brows 
are  like  the  bow,  and  nicely  separated ;  and  her  hair 
is  as  the  black  cloud.*'  Corpulency  and  stateliness  of 
manner  are  qualities  which  the  Orientals  admire  in 
their  women ;  particularly  corpulency,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of 
beauty  in  the  East  Kiebuhr  says  that  plumpness  is 
thought  so  desirable  in  the  East,  that  women,  in  order 
to  become  so,  swallow  every  morning  and  every  even- 
ing three  insects  of  a  species  of  tenebriones,  fried  in 
butter.  Upon  this  principle  is  founded  the  compli- 
ment  of  Solomon  (Cant,  i,  9),  and  Theocritus,  in  hu 
epitbalamium  for  the  celebrated  Queen  Helen,  de- 
scribes her  as  plump  and  large,  and  compares  her  to 
the  horse  in  the  chariots  of  Thessaly.  The  Arab 
women  whom  Mr.  Wood  saw  among  the  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra were  well  shaped,  and,  although  very  swarthy, 
yet  had  good  features.  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  qneen 
of  that  renowned  city,  was  reckoned  eminently  beauti- 
ful, and  the  description  we  have  of  her  person  answers 
to  that  character;  her  complexion  was  of  a  dark  brown, 
her  eyes  black  and  sparkling,  and  of  an  nnoommon 
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fire;  her  countenance  animated  and  sprightly  in  a 
very  high  degree;  her  person  graceful  and  stately; 
her  teeth  white  as  pearl ;  her  voice  clear  and  strong. 
Females  of  distinction  in  Palestine,  and  even  farther 
east,  are  not  only  beautiful  and  well  shaped,  but  in 
consequence  of  being  kept  from  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
are  ver^'  fair,  and  the  Scripture  bears  the  same  testi- 
mony of  Sarah,  of  Rebekah,  and  of  Rachel ;  that  they 
were  *'  beautiful  and  well-favored/*  The  women  of 
the  poorer  classes,  however,  are  extremely  brown  and 
swarthy  in  their  complexions,  from  being  much  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  when  he  would  describe  a 
beautiful  woman,  represents  her  as  one  that  keeps  at 
home,  because  those  who  are  desirous  to  preserve 
their  beauty  go  very  little  abroad.  Stateliness  of  the 
body  has  always  been  held  in  great  estimation  in 
Eastern  courts,  nor  do  they  think  any  one  capable  of 
great  services  or  actions  to  whom  nature  has  not 
vouchsafed  to  give  a  beautiful  form  and  aspect.  It 
still  is  and  has  alwavs  been  the  custom  of  the  Eastern 
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nations  to  choose  such  for  their  principal  officers,  or  to 
wait  on  princes  and  great  personages  (Dan.  i,  4).  Sir 
Paul  Rycaut  observes  that  **  the  youths  that  are  de- 
signed for  the  great  offices  of  the  Turkish  empire  must 
be  of  admirable  features  and  looks,  well  shaped  in  their 
bodies,  and  without  any  defects  of  nature ;  for  it  is 
conceived  that  a  corrupt  and  sordid  soul  can  scarce  in- 
habit a  serene  and  ingenuous  aspect ;  and  I  have  ob- 
S3rved  not  only  in  the  seraglio,  but  also  in  the  courts 
of  great  men,  their  personal  attendants  have  been  of 
comely  lusty  youths,  well  habited,  deporting  them- 
selves with  singular  modesty  and  respect  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  masters ;  so  that  when  a  pacha  aga-spahi 
travels,  he  is  always  attended  with  a  comely  equipage, 
followed  by  flourishing  youths,  well  mounted.'* 

BEAUTY  OF  HOLINESS.    See  Holiness,  Beau- 

TY  OF. 

Beb'ai,  the  name  of  one  or  two  men,  and  a  place. 

1.  (Heb.  Be6a/,  ''ns,  from  the  Pehlvi  bab,faiker; 

Sept.  papat,  /3i7/3a(,  /3a/3(,  and  pri0t),  the  head  of  one 
of  the  families  that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (B.C.  536)  to  the  number  of  623  (Ezra  ii,  11 ; 
1  Eddr.  v,  13),  or  628  by  a  different  mode  of  reckoning 
(Neh.  vii,  16),  of  whom  his  son  Zochariah,  with  28 
males,  returned  (B.C.  459)  under  Ezra  (Ezra  vUi,  11 ; 
1  Esdr.  viii,  87).  Several  other  of  his  sons  are  men- 
tioned in  chap,  x,  28.  He  (if  the  same)  subscribed  to 
the  sacred  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Ezra  x,  1 5).  B.C. 
410.  Four  of  this  family  had  talcen  foreign  wives 
(Ezra  X,  28 ;  1  Esdr.  ix,  29). 

2.  (Alex.  Bi)3(Tf.Vat.  omits;  Vulg.  omits).  A  place 
named  only  in  Judith  xv,  4.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  mere  rep- 
etition of  the  name  Chobai  (q.  v.),  ocurring  next  to  it. 

Beccarelli.     See  Mysticism  ;  Qoixtism. 

Beccold.    See  Boccold. 

Be'cher  (Heb.  Becker,  ^33,  perh.  firtt-hom^  bnt, 
according  to  Gesenius,  a  young  camd ;  so  Simonis,  Ono- 
nuut.  p.  399),  the  name  of  one  or  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Vioxog  and  Baxip.)  The  second  son  of 
Benjamin,  according  to  the  list  both  in  Cren.  xlvi,  21, 
and  1  Chr.  vii,  6 ;  bnt  omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sons 
of  Benjamin  in  1  Chr.  viii,  1, 2,  as  the  text  now  stands, 
unless,  as  seems,  on  the  whole,  most  probable,  he  is 
there  called  Nohah,  the  fourth  son.  There  is  also 
good  reason  to  identi^-  him  with  the  Ir  of  1  Chr.  vii, 
12.  B.C.  1856.  No  one,  however,  can  look  at  the 
Hebrew  text  of  1  Chr.  viii,  1  (jbaTK  T^Vin  'j^ljaa 

bn;:pK  ^"^^sa),  without  at  least  suspecting  that  i*^bia, 
his  fint-bomy  is  a  corruption  of  *^a2,  Becker^  and  that 
the  suffix  1  is  a  corruption  of  1,  and  belongs  to  the 
fallowing  ^abK,  so  that  the  genuine  sense,  in  that 
case,  would  be,  Benjamin  begai  Seia,  Bteher^  and  Ath- 
hd^  in  exact  agreement  with  Gen.  xlvi,  21.  The  enu- 
meration, the  second,  the  third,  etc.,  must  then  have 


been  added  since  the  corruption  of  the  text.  There 
is,  however,  another  view  which  may  be  taken,  viz., 
that  1  Chr.  viii,  1,  is  right,  and  that  in  Gen.  xlvi,  21. 
and  1  Chr.  vii,  8,  "1331,  as  a  proper  name,  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  i:a,  first-bom,  and  so  that  Benjamin  had  no 
son  of  the  name  of  Becher.  In  favor  of  this  view,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  position  of  Becher,  immediately 
following  Bela  the  first-born  in  both  passages,  is  just 
the  position  it  would  be  in  if  it  meant  "first-lx>rn;" 
that  Becher  Is  a  singular  name  to  give  to  a  second  or 
fourth  son;  and  that  the  discrepance  between  Gen. 
xlvi,  21,  where  AMd  is  the  third  son,  and  1  Chr.  viii, 
] ,  where  he  is  expressly  called  the  Kcond^  and  the  omis- 
sion of  Ashbel  in  1  Chr.  vii,  6,  would  all  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  ^33  having  been  accidentally 
taken  for  a  proper  name  instead  of  in  the  sense  of 
''  first-bom.'*  It  may  be  added  &rther  that,  in  1  Chr. 
viii,  88,  the  same  confusion  has  arisen  in  tlie  case  of 
the  sons  of  Azel,  of  whom  the  second  is  in  the  Anth. 
Vers,  called  BocherUf  in  Heb.  ^"^SSl,  but  which  in  the 

Sept  is  rendered  irp^rorococ  airrov^  another  name, 
'Aau,  being  added  to  make  up  the  six  sons  of  Azel. 
And  that  the  Sept.  is  right  in  the  rendering  is  madjs 
highly  probable  by  the  very  same  form  being  repeated 
in  ver. 39,  ^^Andthe  tons  of  Eahek  his  brother  were  Ulam 
hisfrst-bom  (1*1133),  Jehush  the  second,"  etc.  The  sup- 
port,  too,  which  Becher,  as  a  proper  name,  derives  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  name  in  Num.  xxvi,  86,  is 
somewhat  weakened  by  the  fact  that  Bered  (q.  v.) 
seems  to  be  substituted  for  Becher  in  1  Chron.  vii,  20, 
and  that  the  latter  is  omitted  altogether  in  the  Sept. 
version  of  Num.  xxvi,  85.  Moreover,  which  is  per- 
haps the  strongest  argument  of  all,  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  Benjamite  fiunilies  in  Num.  xxvi,  38,  there  is  no 
mention  of  Becher  or  the  Bachrites,  but  Ashbel  and 
the  Ashl>eUtes  immediately  follow  Bela  and  the  Bela- 
ites.  This  last  supposition,  however,  is  decidedly  neg- 
atived by  the  mention  (1  Chron.  vii,  8)  of  the  distinctive 
sons  of  Becher  as  an  individual.  Becher  was  one  of 
Benjamin's  five  sons  tiiat  came  down  to  Egypt  with 
Jacob,  being  one  of  the  fourteen  descendants  of  Kachel 
who  settled  in  E^ypt.     See  Jacob. 

As  regards  the  posterity  of  Becher,  we  find  neverthe- 
less the  singular  &ct  of  there  being  no  family  named  af- 
ter him  at  the  numbering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  as  related  in  Num.  xxvi.  But  the  no  less 
singular  circumstance  of  there  being  a  Becher^  and  a 
fiimily  of  Bachrites^  among  the  sons  of  Ephraim  (ver. 
35)  has  been  thought  to  suggest  an  explanation.  The 
slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath, 
who  came  to  steal  their  cattle  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen, 
in  that  border  affray  related  in  1  Chron.  vii,  21,  had 
sadly  thinned  the  house  of  Ephraim  of  its  males.  The 
daughters  of  Ephnum  must  therefore  have  sought  hus- 
bands in  other  tribes,  and  in  many  cases  must  have 
been  heiresses.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  Becher, 
or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house,  married  an  Ephraim- 
itish  heiress,  a  daughter  of  Shutbelah  (1  Chron.  vii,  20, 
21),  and  that  his  house  was  thus  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  just  as  Jair,  the  son  of  Segnb,  was  reckoned 
in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  ii,  22 ;  Num.  xxxii, 
40,  41).  The  time  when  Becher  first  appears  among 
the  Ephraimites,  viz.,  just  before  the  entering  into  the 
promised  land,  when  the  people  were  numbered  by 
genealogies  for  the  express  purpose  of  dividing  the  in- 
heritance equitably  among  the  tribes,  is  evidently 
highly  favorable  to  this  view.  (See  Num.  xxvi,  52- 
56 ;  xxvii.)  The  junior  branches  of  Becher's  family 
would  of  course  continue  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 
Their  names,  as  given  in  1  Chron.  vii,  8,  were  Zemira, 
Joash,  Eliezer,  Elioenai,  Omri,  Jerimoth,  and  Abiah ; 
other  branches  possessed  the  fields  around  Anathoth 
and  Alameth  (called  Alemeth  vi,  60,  and  Almon  Josh. 
xxi,  18).  As  the  mo^t  important  of  them,  being  ances- 
tor to  Kins;  Saul,  and  his  great  captain  Abner  (1  Sam. 
xiv,  50),  the  last  named,  Abiah,  was  literally  Becher's 
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fiOQ,  it  would  seem  that  the  rest  (with  others  not  there 
named)  were  likewise.  See  Jacob.  The  generations 
appear  to  have  been  as  follows :  Becher — ^Abiah ;  then 
(after  a  long  interval,  see  Sai7l)  Aphiah  (1  Sam.  ix, 
l)^Bechorath— Zeror— Abiel  (Jehiel,  1  Chron.  ix,  35) 
• — Ner — Kisb — Saul.  Abner  was  another  son  of  Ner, 
brother  therefore  to  Kish,  and  uncle  to  Saul.  Abiel 
or  Jehiel  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  house  who 
settled  at  Gibeon  or  Gibeah  (1  Chron.  viii,  29 ;  ix,  85), 
which  perhaps  he  acquired  by  his  marriage  with  Maa- 
chah,  and  which  became  thenceforth  the  seat  of  his 
family,  and  was  called  afterward  Gibeah  of  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xi,  4;  Isa.  x,  29).  From  1  Chron.  viii,  6,  it 
would  seem  that  before  this,  Gibeon,  or  Geba,  had  been 
possessed  by  the  sons  of  Ehud  (called  Abihud  ver.  8) 
and  other  sons  of  Bela.  Another  remarkable  descend- 
ant of  Becher  was  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichrx,  a  Benjamite, 
vrho  headed  the  formidable  rebellion  against  David 
described  in  2  Sam.  xx ;  and  another,  probably  Shimei, 
the  son  of  Gcra  of  Bahurim,  who  cursed  David  as  he 
fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi,  5),  since  he  is  said  to 
be  "a  man  of  the  family  of  the  house  of  Saul.**  But 
if  so,  Gera  must  be  a  different  person  from  the  Gcra  of 
Gen.  xlvi,  21  and  1  Chron.  viii,  3.  Perhaps  therefore 
nnod^  is  used  in  the  wider  sense  of  iriUj  as  Josh. 

vii,  17,  and  so  the  passage  may  only  mean  that  Shimei 
was  a  Benjamite. 

A  third  solution  of  both  the  above  difficulties  is  to 
transfer  from  the  35th  verse  to  the  38th  of  Num.  xxvi 
the  dause,  "  Of  Becher  the  family  of  the  BachriUt,"  in- 
serting it  in  its  natural  place  between  Bela  and  his 
family  and  Ashbel  and  his  family;  the  88th  verse 
would  then  stand  thus :  "  The  sons  of  Benjamin,  after 
their  families :  of  Bela,  the  family  of  the  Belaites ;  of 
Becher,  the  &mUy  of  the  Bachrites ;  of  Ashbel,  the 
family  of  the  Ashbelites,**  etc.  This  conjectural 
emendation  is  in  part  confirmed  by  the  reading  of  the 
Sept.  Thus,  in  the  case  before  as,  we  have  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  described  (1)  as  it  was  about  the  time 
when  Jacob 'went  down  into  Egypt,  or  rather  at  his 
death ;  (2)  as  it  was  just  before  the  entrance  into  Ca- 
naan ;  (8)  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  David ;  and  (4)  as 
it  was  eleven  generations  after  Jonathan  and  David, 
i.  e.  in  Hezekiah*s  reign. — Smith.    See  Genealogy. 

2.  (Sept.  omits.)  The  second  son  of  Ephraim ;  his 
posterity  were  called  Bachrites  (Num.  xxvi,  85). 
In  1  Chron.  vii,  20,  Bered  seems  to  havd  been  his 
nephew  rather  than  the  same  person,  as  the  margii; 
supposes.  B.C.  post  1874.  There  is  some  reason, 
however,  for  identifying  him  with  the  preceding  (see 
above). 

Becho^rath  (Heb.  BekorOth',  Trfi^'^^finUom; 
Sept.  Bixutpab  V.  r.  Baxtp)*  the  son  of  Aphiah,  and  the 
great-grandfather  of  Ner,  Uie  grandfather  of  King  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix,  1).     B.C.  long  ante  1093. 

Becker  (or  Bekkbr),  Balthasar,  was  bom  Mar. 
80, 1634,  in  Friesland,  and  became  a  minister  at  Am- 
sterdam. He  was  a  zealous  Cartesian,  and  was  charged 
with  Socinianism.  Hb  reputation  chiefly  rests  upon  a 
work  in  Dutch,  entitled  De  Betooverde  Wereld^  **  The 
Enchanted  World"  (Amst.  1691-93),  which  undertakes 
to  show  that  the  devil  never  inspires  men  with  evil 
thoughts,  nor  tempts  them,' and  that  men  have  never 
been  possessed  with  devils,  etc.  His  views  of  daemon- 
iacal  possession,  etc.,  are  in  substance  those  of  the  mod- 
em Rationalists,  of  whom  he  was  a  forerunner  in  other 
doctrines  as  well  as  in  this.  The  Consbtory  of  Amster- 
dam deposed  him  in  1692.  The  above  work  was  trans- 
lated into  French  (4  vols.  Amst.  1694),  into  German 
(by  Schwager,  Amst.  1693,  new  ed.  by  Semler,  Leipz. 
1761  sq.  8  vob.),  and  into  English.  Becker  died  June 
11, 1698.  See  Life  by  Schwabe  (Kopenh.  1780) ;  Mos- 
heim,  Ch,  Hist,  cent,  xvii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  35 ;  Hagen- 
bach,  Hitt,  of  Doctrines,  §  225;  Landon,  Eccl,  Diet,  ii, 
116;  Hurst,  Hist,  of  RaUonalismj  847. 

'  Beoker,  Karl  Cbrlstiaii  Ludwig,  D.D.,  a 


German  Reformed  minister,  was  bom  in  Anhalt-Coe- 
then,  Germany,  Nov.  17th,  1756.  He  pursued  his  pre- 
paratory studies  in  a  gymnasium  near  his  native  place, 
and  at  eighteen  entered  the  University  of  Halle,  where 
he  studied  four  years.  Thence  he  went  to  Bremen, 
where  he  spent  fourteen  years  as  a  candidaiuttkeolo^im, 
preaching  occasionally  for  the  pastors  of  that  city,  and 
devoting  part  of  hb  time  to  preparing  young  men  for 
the  universities.  While  at  Brranen  he  publbfaed  A  m 
Exposition  of  the  6Sd  Chapter  of  Isaiah,  a  Treatise  om 
the  Best  Mode  of  Converting  the  Jews,  and  two  volumes  of 
Sermons— sX\  able  works.  In  1798  he  emigrated  to 
America,  bearing  with  him  the  most  flattering  testimo- 
nials  from  the  ministerium  of  Bremen.  He  immediately 
received  a  call  from  several  German  Reformed  con- 
gre^ations  in  Northampton  County,  Penn.  In  March, 
1795,  he  became  pastor  of  the  German  Reformed  con- 
gregation in  Lancaster,  Penn.  In  1806  he  took  chains 
of  the  Church  in  Second  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  In  1810 
he  publbhed  a  volume  of  Sermons,  which  was  well  re> 
ceived.  He  died  suddenly,  July  12th,  1818.  There  be^ 
tng  in  Dr.  Becker's  time  as  yet  no  theological  seminary 
in  the  Grerman  Reformed  Church  in  America,  many  of 
its  ministers  pursued  their  theological  studies  with 
him.  He  possessed  a  strong  mind,  and  was  thoroughly 
educated.  4^®"t  and  impulsive,  he  was  frequently 
*(  caught  up,"  while  preaching,  into  an  overwhelming 
strain  of  impassioned  eloquence  and  tender  feeling, 
swaying  the  congregation  as  the  wind  moves  a  forest. 
He  wrote  and  prea<£ed  only  in  the  German  language. 
See  Harbaugh,  Faihers  of  the  Germ.  Ref  Church,  ii,  65. 

Becker,  Jracob  Christian,  D.D.,  a  German  Re- 
formed minister,  son  of  Dr.  C.  L.  Becker,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  was  bora  Jan.  14th,  1790.  He  studied  the- 
ology with  his  father,  and  was  licensed  in  18(38.  He 
labored  as  pastor  about  three  years  in  Manchester, 
Md.,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Northampton  County, 
Penn.  In  1889  he  was  elected  by  the  synod  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  as  Professor  of  Theology  in 
its  seminary,  which  call  he  declined,  preferring  to  re- 
main a  pastor.  Many  German  Reformed  ministers 
studied  with  him.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  elo- 
quent preacher.     He  died  August  18th,  1858. 

Becket,  Thomas  a  (properly  Thomas  Becket, 
as  he  was  not  of  noble  birth),  was  the  son  of  a  London 
tradesman,  and  was  bom  in  London  about  1118.  He 
received  a  collegiate  education  at  Oxford,  completed 
by  the  study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law  at  Bologna,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  was  early  carried  to  preferment  by  hb  un- 
doubted abilities,  aided  by  a  handsome  person  and  re- 
fined manners,  but  still  more  by  the  jealousy  which 
divided  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers  at  that  time. 
On  his  return  from  Italy,  Becket  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury  by  hb  patron,  and  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Henry  II  in  1154,  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  high  chancellor,  doubtless  by  the  influence  of 
the  prelacy  favoring  his  own  ambition.  At  this  time, 
it  should  be  remarked,  the  power  of  the  popes  had  risen 
to  an  arrogant  height,  and  the  dispute  about  investi- 
tures, the  subjection  of  the  clergy  to  lay  jurisdiction 
in  criminal  matters,  and  various  alleged  abuses  on 
either  side,  were  subjects  of  continual  and  bitter  strife 
between  the  Church  and  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Becket  was  ever  undecided  in  his 
own  views  on  any  of  these  subjects,  or  on  the  part  he 
was  destined  to  play  in  the  politics  of  the  period ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  each  party  would  see  the 
means  of  advancing  its  own  pretensions  in  the  splendid 
abilities,  the  acknowledged  purity  of  life,  and  the  court- 
ly manners  of  the  young  churchman.  As  chancellor 
he  served  the  king  so  faithfully,  and  was  so  pleasant 
a  companion  to  him,  both  in  his  business  and  in  his 
pleasures,  that  he  had  his  thorough  confidence  and  af- 
fection. On  the  death  of  Theobald  in  1162,  the  king 
was  urgent  for  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ; 
but  many  of  the  bishops  opposed  it,  on  account  of 
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Becket*!  devotion  to  the  king.  Bat,  once  consecrated, 
it  deyolved  apon  him  to  decide  'whether  he  wooid  serve 
the  Church  or  the  state,  and  he  declared  for  the  former 
without  hesitation.  The  king  and  his  late  minister 
were  equally  matched  for  their  inflexibility,  quickness 
of  resolution,  undaunted  courage,  and  statesmanlike 
abilities ;  and  both  were  influenced,  farther  than  their 
own  consciences  extended,  by  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Three  years  of  strife  led  to  the  council  of  Clarendon, 
convoked  by  Henry  in  1164,  when  Becket  yielded  to 
the  entreaties  or  menaces  of  the  barons,  and  signed  the 
famous  *'  Comlituiiotu  o/Cktrendon"  [see  Clarendon], 
by  which  the  differences  between  the  Church  and  state 
were  regulated.  These  articles,  which  were,  in  real- 
ity, nothing  but  a  formal  statement  of  the  ancient 
usages  of  England,  not  only  rendered  the  state  su- 
preme  in  all  that  concerned  the  general  government 
of  the  nation,  but  virtually  separated  England  from 
Borne,  so  far  as  the  temporal  authority  of  the  pope  was 
concerned.  The  pope,  therefore,  refused  to  ratify 
them,  and  Becket,  seeing  his  opportunity,  and  reall3' 
repenting  of  the  compliance  that  had  been  wrung  fh>m 
him,  refused  to  perform  his  office  in  the  Church,  and 
endeavored  to  leave  the  kingdom,  in  which,  at  last,  he 
succeeded,  only  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  Henry 
upon  his  connections.  The  progress  of  the  quarrel 
belongs  rather  to  the  history  of  the  times  than  a  single 
life.  Becket  remained  in  exile  six  years,  and,  mat- 
ters being  in  some  measure  accommodated,  returned 
to  England  in  1170,  shortly  after  the  coronation  of  the 
king*s  son,  which  had  been  designed  by  Henry  as  a 
means  of  securing  the  succession.  Becket's  refusal  to 
remove  the  censures  with  which  the  agents  in  this 
transaction  had  been  visited,  his  haughty  contempt 
of  the  crown,  and  the  sentences  of  excommunication 
which  he  continued  to  fulminate  from  the  altar  of  Can- 
terbury cathedral,  provoked  anew  the  indignation  of 
the  king.  It  is  idle  to  Judge  the  actions  of  men  in 
those  iron  times  by  the  formulas  of  the  present  day. 
The  question,  stripped  of  all  disguise,  was  simply  this : 
whether  the  pope  or  Henr^'  Plantagenet  was  hence- 
forth to  be  king  in  England ;  whether  the  canon  law 
or  the  ancient  usages  should  govern  the  realm.  The 
Norman  lords  resolved  the  matter  in  their  own  rude 
way,  when  at  length  four  of  them  left  the  ro^'al  pres- 
ence in  hot  anger,  after  hearing  of  some  fresh  indig- 
nity, and  determined  on  bringing  the  controversy  to 
a  bloody  close.  Becket  was  murdered  during  the  cel» 
ebration  of  the  vesper  service  on  the  29th  of  Decent 
ber,  1170.  He  was  canonized  by  Alexander  III  in 
1174.  The  pope  excommunicated  the  murderers  and 
their  accomplices,  and  the  king,  who  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  implicated,  purchased  absolution  l)y 
conceding  to  Rome  the  freedom  of  its  Judicial  proceed- 
in'^,  and  by  doing  penance  at  the  grave  of  Becket. 
Beclcet  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  English 
saints,  and  his  shrine  the  richest  in  England.  Four 
centuries  later  Henry  VIII,  1588,  had  proceedings  in- 
stituted against  him  for  treason,  his  bones  burned,  and 
the  gold  and  Jewels  which  adorned  his  shrine  carried  to 
the  ro3'al  treasury.  His  life  may  be  found  in  all  the 
English  histories,  which  give  various  views  of  his  char- 
acter, according  to  the  ecclesiastical  views  of  the  writers. 
In  1869  Prof.  Hippeau,  of  Caen,  published  Im  Vie  de 
Saini  Thomas  le  Martyr ^  par  Gamier  de  Pont  Saint 
Mayence,  a  poem  of  the  12th  century,  now  issued  for 
the  flrst  time.  The  introduction  by  the  editor  is  full 
of  interest.— Rich,  s.  v. ;  Giles,  Life  and  Letters  of  Th. 
a  Becket  (Lond.  1846,  2  vols.  8vo);  Opera,  ed.  Giles 
(Lond.  1846-48,  6  vols.  8vo) ;  Southev,  Book  of  tht 
Church ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  iii,  diV.  iii,  §  52 ;  Hase, 
Ch.  Hist,  §  189 ;  Rule,  Studies  from  History,  i,  4-78 ; 
Buss,  Der  If.  Thomas  (Mentz,  1856,  8vo) ;  BaUille,  Vie 
de  St,  Th.  Becket  (Paris,  1848) ;  English  Cycltp,  s.  v. ; 
JV.  Am.  Rev.  Ixiv,  118. 

Becon,  Thomas,  D.D.,  prebend  of  Canterbury, 
was  bom  1511  or  1512,  place  unknown.    He  graduated 


at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1580,  was  ordained 
1588,  and  olitained  the  vicarage  of  Brensett,  Kent. 
He  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  fr^m 
Staflfbrd  and  Latimer  at  Cambridge,  but  was  cautious 
in  expressing  his  views,  publishing  under  the  name 
of  Theodore  Basil.  Nevertheless,  he  was  imprison- 
ed, and  in  1541  recanted  at  Paul's  Cross,  and  burned 
his  books.  On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI  he  was 
made  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  1547,  and 
chaplain  to  Cranmer.  He  was  again  imprisoned  in 
Queen  Mary's  time,  but  escaped  in  1554  and  went  to 
Strasburgh.  His  writings  were  denounced  in  a  royal 
proclamation  of  1555.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
he  was  restored  to  his  old  rector>%  but  the  strong  Prot- 
estant principles  which  he  professed  hindered  his  ad- 
vancement under  a  government  which  persecuted  Pu- 
ritanum.  He  died  at  Canterbury,  1568  (or  1567?). 
He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  in  the  Reformation 
controversy,  and  his  vigor,  earnestness,  and  erudition 
have  kept  his  boolu  in  demand.  They  were  collected 
in  3  vols.  fol.  (Lond.  1568-4),  and  have  been  recently 
reprinted  by  the  Parker  Society  (Camb.  1843-4, 2  vols. 
8vo),  with  a  sketch  of  Becon's  life. — Princeton  Bet.  v, 
504. 

Bec'tUetb,  the  plaih  of  (ro  vi^iov  BauertkaiO 
V.  r.  BiKTtXiO  =  lieh.  ^b'^p  n*^Sl,  Aouse  of  daughter), 
mentioned  in  Judith  ii,  21,  as  lying  between  Nineveh 
and  Cilicia.  The  name  has  l)een  compared  with  Bao- 
Uxeda  (Beuera'taXkri),  a  town  of  Syria  named  by  I^le- 
my  (Ixix,  85)  as  situated  in  Castiotis  (v,  15) ;  Bactiali 
in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  which  place  it  21  miles  from 
Antioch  (comp.  the  Jtin.  Antxmin.).  The  most  impor- 
tant plain  in  this  direction  b  the  Biekaa,  or  valley  lying 
between  the  two  chains  of  Lebanon ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  Bectilcth  is  a  corruption  of  that  well-known  name, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  a  historical  name  at  all.  See  Mannert, 
Alt.  Geog.  VI,  i,  456.— Smith,  s.  v. 

Bed,  properly  Hl^p,  mitiah',  icKivtj,  either  for  rest 
at  night,  Exod.  vUl,  8 ;  1  Sam.  xix,  13, 15, 16 ;  1  Kings 
xvii,  19  ;  2  Kings  iv,  10,  21 ;  xi,  2  f  2  Chron.  xxii,  11 ; 
Psa.  vi,  6;  Prov.  xxvi,  14;  Mark  iv,  21 ;  Luke  viii, 
16 ;  xvii,  84 ;  or  during  illness.  Gen.  xlvii,  31 ;  xlviii, 
2;  xUx,  83;  1  Sam.  xxviii,  28;  2  Kings  i,  4,  6,  16; 
iv,  82 ;  Biark  vii,  80 ;  Rev.  ii,  22 ;  often  simply  a  sofa 
for  ease  and  quiet,  1  Sam.  xxviii,  28 ;  Esther  vii,  8 ; 
Amos  iii,  12 ;  vi,  4 ;  once  a  sedan  for  pleasure.  Cant, 
iii,  7 ;  in  the  New  Test,  frequently  a  mere  couch,  con- 
sisting of  a  litter  and  coverlet.  Matt,  ix,  2,  6 ;  Luke 
V,  18 ;  Acts  V,  15  (for  which  more  properly  the  dimin- 
utive KkipiSiov,  "  couch,"  Luke  v,  19,  24 ;  or  Kpa^ 
jSaro^,  frequently  occurring,  usually  **bed,"  once 
"  couch,'*  Acts  V,  15 ;  and  once  in  the  sense  of  a  more 
permanent  sick-bed.  Acts  ix,  83);  used  also  for  bier 
for  dead  bodies,  2  Sam.  iii,  31 ;  and  specially  of  the 
tricUmum,  or  dinner-bed,  Esther  i,  6 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  41 ; 
'*  table,"  Mark  vii,  4.  Another  term  of  frequent  oc- 
currence is  ^Slp^  ffntAJka6',  Koini,  which  almost  al- 
ways has  the  signification  of  marriage-bed,  or  some 
analogous  idea  (except  in  the  Chaldee  equivalent, 
39^73  of  Dan.),  and  is  often  translated  by  terms  ex- 
pressive of  that  sense.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
poetic  ?^2C^,  yatsu'a,  Job  xvii,  13;  Psa.  Ixiii,  C; 
cxxxii,  3;  signifying  the  same  as  the  preceding  in 
Gen.  xlix,  4 ;  1  Chron.  v,  1 ;  and  "  chamber"  in  prose, 
1  Kings  vi,  5,  0, 10;  also  ;S^,  matstsa',  Isa.  xxviii, 
20;  and,  finally,  0*^3?,  <r'e»,  signifying,  as  the  deriva^ 
tion  shows,  a  canopied  bed  of  more  imposing  style,  for 
whatever  purpose,  Job  vii,  13 ;  Psa.  xli,  3 ;  cxxxii,  8 
(in  the  original) ;  Prov.  vii,  16;  Cant,  i,  16;  "couch"  in 
Psa.  vi,  6 ;  Amos  iii,  12 ;  vi,  4 ;  and  properly  rendered 
"  bedstecur*  in  Dent,  iii,  11.  In  this  last-named  passage 
a  coffin  is  thought  by  some  to  be  meant.     See  Giant. 

We  may  distinguish  in  the  Jewish  bed  the  follow, 
ing  principal  parts :  1.  The  bedstead  was  not  always 
necessary,  the  divan,  or  platform  along  the  side  or  ond 
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of  an  OrienUl  imm,  laffieing  ai  a  sapport  for  tha  bad- 
ding.  See  Bei>chaiibeb.  Y>t  lome  slight  and  port- 
able Cmme  taeaa  Implied  among  tha  ■eniei  of  the 
word  rt^^.mtttiA',  which  ia  used  for  s  "  bier"  (S  Sam. 
iii,  ai),  and  for  tbe  ordinary  bed  (2  Kings  Iv,  10),  for 
tha  litter  on  which  a  sick  perun  might  ba  carried 
(1  Sam.  xtx,  15),  for  Jacob'i  bed  or  eickneu  (Gen. 
xtvii,  81),  and  for  the  coach  on  nhlch  gaeita  reclined 
atabaDqueC(E3th.  i,6).  SeeConCH.  Thiu  it  leenu 
tha  compreheniive  and  generic  term.  Tha  proper 
irord  for  a  bedstead  appears  to  l>e  b^7,  t'ra,  nsed 
DeiiL  iii,  11,  to  describe  tbat  oa  which  lay  the  giant 
Og,  whose  vait  bulk  and  weight  required  one  of  iron. 
See  Bedstead.  2.  The  ■ubatratiun  or  bottom  portion 
of  the  tied  llieir  was  limited  to  a  mere  mat,  or  one  or 
morequilts.  8.  OTertbii  aqoUtSnerthanthoseuied 
for  the  under  part  of  the  l>ed.  In  gammer,  a  tliin 
blanket,  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by  day  (1  Sam. 
ri-',  13),  sufficed.  This  latter,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
person,  often  formed  the  entire  bedding,  and  tbat  with- 
out a  bedstead.  Hence  the  law  provided  that  it  should 
not  t>e  kept  in  pledge  after  sunset,  that  the  poor  man 
might  not  lack  hia  needful  covering  (Deut.  xaiv,  18). 
4.  The  bed-clothes.  The  only  maUrial  mentioned 
for  this  is  that  which  occnre  1  Sam.  xix,  13,  and  tbe 
word  used  is  of  doubtfol  meaning,  but  seems  to  signify 
some  fabric  woven  or  plaited  of  goat's  hair.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  it  was  something  hastily  adopted 
to  serve  as  a  pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of  tho  ordbiary 
DSe.  5.  In  Ezraziil,  18,  occurs  the  word  rC3,ie'aEfA 
(Sept.  Tpaan^aXoiai'),  which  seems  to  be  the  proper 
tenn.  Such  pillows  ore  common  to  this  day  in  the 
East,  formed  of  sheep's  fleece  or  goat's  skin,  with  a 
stuffing  of  cotton,  etc.  Wo  read  of  a  "  pillow,"  also, 
tn  tbe  boat  in  which  our  Lord  lay  asleep  (Mark  iv,  S8) 
as  he  crossed  the  lake.  The  block  of  stone,  such  as 
Jacob  used,  covered,  perhaps,  with  a  garment,  was  not 
nnusual  among  the  poorer  folk,  shepherds,  etc.  See 
PlLMiw.  a.  Theornamental  portions,  and  those  which 
luxury  added,  were  pillais  and  a  canopy  (Judith  xlil, 
9) ;  Ivor}-  carvinca,  gold  and  silver  (Joseph.  AnI.  xii, 
SI,  14),  and  probably  mosaic  work,  purple  and  fine 
linen,  are  also  mentioned  as  constituting  parts  of  beds 
(Esth.  i,  d  CanL  iii,  E>,  10),  where  tbe  word  V'^DK, 
Of^iiryon'  (Sept.  ^pilov),  seems  to  mean  "  ■  litter" 
(Prov.vii,  10,17;  AmoBxi,4).  So  also  are  perfumes. 
. — Smith,  s.  V.     See  Sleep. 

Be'dad  (Heb.  BtdaJ',  "Vyz,  srpnraftm,  otherwise 
foTl11t"a,  lonn/Adad;  Sept.  Bopa^),  the  fether  of 
Hada'd,''a  king  in  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi,  35 ;  I  Cbr.  i,  46). 
B.C.  auto  1093. 

Bc'dau  (Heb.  Btiion',  ina,  signif.  donhtftal ;  se« 
below),  tbe  name  of  two  man'  ' 

1.  In  1  Sam.  xii,  11,  we  read  that  the  Lord  lent  as 
deliverers  of  Israel  Jerubbaal,  Btdm,  Jephthsb,  Sam- 
Del.  Three  of  these  we  know  to  have  been  jodges  of 
Israel,  but  we  nowhere  And  Bedan  among  the  number. 
The  Tar^m  understands  it  of  Samson,  and  so  Jerome 
and  the  generality  of  interpreters  j  but  this  interpreta- 
tion goes  on  the  supposition  that  the  name  should  be 
rendered  in  Dan,  i.  e.  one  in  Don,  or  of  the  tril:e  of 
Dan,  as  Samson  was.  In  this  sense,  as  Kimchl  ob- 
serves, it  would  have  the  same  force  as  Beo-Dan,  ■  son 
of  Dan,  a  Danite.  Such  an  intermiitnre  of  proppi 
namesandappellatiTes,  however,  is  very  doubtful;  and 
it  Is  to  be  noted  that  Bedan  is  mentioned  before  Jeph- 
thah,  whereas  Samsou  waa  after  him.  Tho  Septua- 
gint,  Syriac.  and  Arabic  have  Bariit,  whic' 
think  the  preferable  reading  (i-omp.  Heb.  xl,  82).  Oth- 
ers think  there  was  an  actual  judge  of  this  name  not 
mentioned  in  tbe  0.  T. ;  bnt  thb  view  is  subvendve 
of  the  whole  history,  and  discountenanced  by  the  par- 
allsl  account  of  Josephus.  See  Jddqb.  A  man  of 
tha  name  of  Bedan  occurs,  however,  among  the  puster- 
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ity  of  Manaaseh  (1  Chron.  vii,  17),  and  Junios,  foOovu. 
ed  by  some  others,  thinks  that  tbe  judge  Jair  is  meant, 
and  that  be  is  here  called  Bedan  to  distinguish  bim 
ttom  the  more  ancient  Jair,  the  son  of  Manasaeh.  Tbe 
order  in  which  the  judjrea  are  here  named  is  not  at  v^ 
rianca  with  this  view  (Num.  xixii,  41 ;  Judg.  x,  S,  4); 
but  surely,  if  Jair  had  been  really  intended,  he  miglit 
have  bean  called  by  that  name  without  any  danger  of 
his  being,  in  this  text  (wbare  he  ia  called  a  deliverer 
of  Israel,  and  placed  among  the  judges),  coufonnded 
with  the  more  ancient  Jair.  It  la  therefore  moat  prob- 
able that  Bedaa  is  a  contractad  fonn  for  the  name  of 
the  judge  Abdoiv  (q.  v.). 

2.  (Sept.  haSa/i.}  The  son  of  Ullam,  the  gtwat- 
gnndaon  of  Hanasaeh  (1  Chron.  vii,  IT).  B.C.  post 
ISbE.     Sec  the  foregoing. 

Bedchamber  (niunn  ^nn,  raom  nf  lie  htd*,  ! 

Kings  xi,!;  2Chron.  xxil,'ll;  efsewbere  asrs  ^^, 
ilajin^-nxm,  Exod.  viii,  B;  2  Sam.  Iv,  7;  S  Kings  vj. 
IS;  Eccles.  i,  SO),  Bedrooms  in  the  East  consist  of 
an  apartment  furnished  with  a  divan,  or  data,  which 
is  a  slightly  elevated  platform  at  the  upper  end,  and 
often  along  the  sides  of  the  room.  On  tbia  are  laid 
the  msltressci  on  which  the  Western  Asiatica  sitcmn- 
legged  in  the  daytime,  with  lai^  cushions  against  tho 
wall  to  support  the  bock.  At  night  the  light  bedding 
is  usually  laid  out  upon  this  divan,  and  thus  beds  for 
many  persons  are  easily  formed.  Tbe  bedding  is  re- 
moved in  the  morning,  and  deposited  in  receues  in  the 
room  made  for  the  purpose.  This  is  a  sort  of  general 
sleeping-room  for  the  males  of  the  family  and  for  goeata, 
none  but  the  master  having  access  to  tbe  inner  parts 
of  tbe  house,  where  alone  there  are  proper  and  distinct 
bedchambers.  In  these  tbe  bedding  ia  either  laid  en 
the  carpeted  floor,  or  placed  on  a  low  frame  or  bed- 
stead. This  difference  between  the  public  and  private 
sleeping-room,  which  the  airaagement  of  an  Eastern 
househald  rendera  necessary,  seems  to  explain  tlie  diC- 
Rculties  which  have  perplexed  readera  of  travels,  who, 
finding  mention  only  of  the  more  public  dormitory,  tbe 
divan,  have  been  led  to  conclude  tbat  tliete  waa  no 
other  or  different  one.     See  DivAM. 


Josephus  {Ant.  xii,  4, 11)  mentions  the  bedchsmbera 
in  the  Arabian  paUce  of  Hyrcanns.  The  ordinary 
furnilura  of  a  bedchamber  in  private  life  is  ^ven  in 
2  Kings  iv,  10.  The  "bedchamber"  in  the  Temple 
where  Joash  was  hidden  was  probably  a  store-cham- 
ber for  keeping  beds,  not  a  mere  bedroom,  and  thus 
better  adapted  to  conceal  the  fugitives  (2  Kings  xi,  3; 
S  Chr.  xxii,  11).  The  position  of  the  bedchamber  in 
tbe  most  remote  and  secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems 
I  marked  in  Exod.  viii,  8 ;  S  Kings  vi,  12.     See  Bbo. 

"  T>ie  VoKTubU."  one  of  the  mart  eminent 
I  iBUiera  01  the  English  Church,  was  bom  in  tbe  connty 
'  of  Durham  about  678  (between  67S  and  677).  His 
early  years  were  spent  in  the  monastery  of  St.  1^1  at 
Jarrow,and  his  latai  education  waa  received  in  tbat  of 
St.  Peter  at  Wearmouth.  In  these  two  monasteiiea, 
which  were  not  above  five  miles  apart,  be  spent  his 
llfo,  under  the  rule  of  Benedict  and  CeolMda,  who  was 
tbe  first  abbot  of  Jarruw,  and  who,  after  tho  death 
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of  Benedict,  presided  over  both  houses.  At  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  was  made  deacon,  and  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  at  thirty  years 
of  age,  by  John  of  Beverley,  Bishop  of  Hagustald 
(Hexham).  Pope  Sergius  I  invited  him  to  Rome  to 
assist  him  with  his  advice ;  but  Bede,  it  appears,  ex- 
cused himself,  and  spent  the  whole  of  his  tranquil  life 
in  bis  monaster^',  improving  himself  in  allihe  learning 
of  his  age,  but  directing  his  more  particular  attention 
to  the  compilation  of  an  EccUtiastical  History  of  the 
English  Nation  (JKgtoria  Ecdedcuiica,  etc.))  the  mate- 
rials for  which  he  obtained  partly  fh>m  chronicles, 
partly  from  annals  preserved  in  contemporary  con- 
vents, and  partly  from  the  information  of  prelates  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted.  Making  allowance  for  the 
introduction  of  legendary  matter,  which  was  the  fault 
of  the  age,  few  works  have  supported  their  credit  so 
long,  or  been  so  generally  consulted  as  authentic 
sources.  Bede  published  this  history  about  the  year 
734,  when,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  but  before  this  he  had  written  many  other  books 
on  various  subjects,  a  catalogue  of  which  he  subjoined 
to  his  history.  So  great  was  his  reputation,  that  it 
was  said  of  him,  '*  hominem,  in  extremo  orbis  angulo 
Datum,  universum  orbem  suo  ingenio  perstripxisse.'* 
He  had  a  multitude  of  scholars,  and  passed  his  life  in 
study,  in  teaching  others,  and  in  prayer,  thinking,  like 
his  master,  John  of  Beverley,  that  the  chief  business  of 
a  monk  was  to  make  himself  of  use  to  others.  In  the 
year  735,  shortly  before  Easter,  ho  was  seized  by  a 
slight  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  con- 
tinued to  grow  worse  until  the  26th  of  May  (Ascension- 
day).  He  was  continually  active  to  the  last,  and  par- 
ticularly anxious  about  two  works :  one  his  translation 
of  John's  Gospel  into  the  Saxon  language,  the  other 
some  passages  which  he  was  extracting  from  the  works 
of  St.  Isidore.  The  day  before  his  death  he  grew  much 
worse,  and  his  feet  began  to  swell,  yet  he  passed  the 
night  as  usual,  and  continued  dictating  to  the  person 
who  acted  as  his  amanuensis,  who,  observing  his  weak- 
ness, said,  "  There  remains  now  only  one  chapter,  but 
it  seems  difficult  to  you  to  speak."  To  which  he  an- 
swered, **  It  is  easy :  take  your  pen,  mend  it,  and  write 
quickly."  About  nine  o'clock  he  sent  for  some  of  his 
brethren,  priests  of  the  monastery,  to  divide  among 
them  some  incense  and  other  things  of  little  value 
which  he  had  preserved  in  a  chest.  While  he  was 
speaking,  the  young  man,  Wilberch,  who  wrote  for 
him,  said,  ^*  Master,  there  is  but  one  sentence  want- 
ing;" upon  which  he  bid  him  write  quick,  and  soon 
after  the  scribe  said,  "  Now  it  is  finished."  To  which 
he  replied,  "  Thou  hast  said  the  truth — consummatum 
est  Take  up  my  head ;  I  wish  to  sit  opposite  to  the 
place  where  I  have  been  accustomed  to  pray,  and 
where  now  sitting  I  may  yet  invoke  my  Father." 
Being  thus  seated,  according  to  his  desire,  upon  the 
floor  of  his  cell,  he  said,  '*  Glory  be  to  the  Father,  and 
to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost;"  and  as  he  pro- 
nounced the  last  word  he  expired  (Keander,  JJgkl  iu 
Dark  Places^  162).  Ho  died,  according  to  the  best 
opinion,  May  26tb,  735,  though  the  exact  date  has 
been  contested. 

The  first  catalogue  of  Bedels  works,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  we  have  from  himself,  at  the  end  of  his 
Eccledastical  Histortfj  which  contains  all  he  had  writ- 
ten before  the  year  781.  This  we  find  copied  by  Le- 
land,  who  also  mentions  some  other  pieces  he  had  met 
with  of  Bede*s,  and  points  out  likewise  several  that 
passed  under  Bede's  name,  though,  in  Leland's  judg- 
ment, spurious  (Leland,  De  Script,  Brit.  ed.  Hall,  Ox- 
ford,  1709,  i,  115).  Bale,  m  the  first  edition  of  his 
work  on  British  writers  (4to,  Gippesw.  1548,  fol.  50), 
mentions  ninety-six  treatises  written  by  Bede,  and  in 
his  last  edition  (fol.  1559,  p.  94)  swells  these  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  tracts;  and  declares  at  the 
close  of  both  catalogues  that  there  were  numberless 
pieces  besides  of  Bede's  which  ho  had  not  seen.     The 


following  is  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  given  by 
Cave:  1.  De  Rervan  Naturd  liber: — 2.  De  Temporum 
Hatione: — 3.  De  Sex  ^tatibua  Mundi  (separately,  at 
Paris,  1507 ;  Cologne,  1587) : — 4.  De  temporibia  ad  ti»- 
teUigendam  aupputaiionem  temporum  S.  Scriptvra: — 5. 
SentenlUtE  ex  Cicerone  ei  A  ristotele : — 6.  De  Proverbiis : — 
7.  De  gubttantia  elementorum : — 8.  PhUotophia  lib,  IV: 
— 9.  De  Patchate  noe  ^quinoctio  liber: — ^10.  Epi$tola 
de  divinatione  mortie  et  viUe: — 11.  De  Area  No^: — 12. 
De  linguie  gentimn: — ^13.  Oracida  SibyUina: — 14.  His' 
torice  EcekiiattietB  Gentit  Anglorum  libri  K,  a  primo 
Julii  Catarie  in  Britamuam  adventu  ad  aim,  731  pertin- 
gentet  (Antwerp,  1550;  Heidelberg,  1587;  Cologne, 
1601, 8vo ;  Cambridge,  1644 ;  Pftris,  with  the  notes  of 
Chiflflet,  1681,  4to):— 15.  Vita  S,  Cuthberti:—!^,  Vita 
SS,  Felidi,  Vedaii,  Coiumbam,  Attalce,  Patricii,  Bus- 
tasOf  Bertolfif  Amolphi  (or  Jmo/icfi),  Bwgundofonx, 
Of  these,  however,  three  are  wrongly  attributed  to 
Bede :  the  life  of  St.  Patrick  is  by  Probus ;  that  of  St. 
Columbanus  by  Jonas ;  and  that  of  St.  Amolphus,  of 
Metz,  by  Paul  the  Deacon : — 17.  Carmen  de  JwUm 
martgrio  (St.  Justin  beheaded  at  Paris  under  Diocle- 
tian) : — 18.  Martgrologium,  Composed,  as  he  states, 
by  himself,  but  altered  and  interpolated  in  subsequent 
times.  See  the  Preface  of  the  BoUandists,  ad  Jamiar, 
cap.  4,  and  Prolog,  ad  Mensem  Mart,  torn,  ii,  sec.  5. 
The  corrupted  Martyrology  was  given  separately  at 
Antwerp  in  1561, 12mo : — 19.  De  situ  Ilierusalem,  ti 
locorum  sanctorum: — ^20.  Interpretaiio  nondnum  IId)raU 
corum  ei  Gracorum  in  S.  Script,  occurrendum: — ^21. 
Excerpta  et  Collectanea,  Unworthy  altogether,  in  tho 
opinion  of  Cave  and  Dupin,  of  Bede : — 22.  In  Ilexa^ 
meron^  taken  from  Sts.  Basil,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine : 
— 23.  In  Pentaieuchum  et  Ubros  Begum: — ^24.  In  SamU' 
elem: — ^25.  In  Esdram^  Tobiam,  Jvb  (not  by  Bede,  but 
by  Philip  of  Syda,  the  presbyter),  Prowrbiaj  et  Canti- 
ca: — ^26.  De  Tabemaculo,  ac  tfosis  ei  vestibus  ejus: — ^27. 
Commentaria  in  IV  EvangeHa  et  Acta  ApoSt, : — ^28.  De 
nomimbtu  locorum  qui  in  AcHs  Apost,  leguntur: — ^29. 
Commentaria  m  Epp.  CathoHcas  ei  Apocalypmn: — 30. 
Betractaiiones  et  Queestiones  in  Acta  Apost,: — 31.  Com- 
mentaria  in  omnes  Epist,  S,  Pauli;  a  work  almost  en- 
tirely compiled  ftvm  St.  Augustine.  (The  most  prob- 
able opinion  is  that  this  is  a  work  of  Florus,  a  deacon 
of  Lyons,  whose  name  it  bean  in  three  or  four  MSS. 
It  is,  however,  certain  [from  himself]  that  Bede  wrote 
such  a  commentary  as  the  present,  and  Mabillon  states 
that  he  found  in  two  MSS.,  each  eight  hundred  yean 
old,  A  Commentary  on  St,  PauVs  Epistles,  taken  frx>m  St. 
Augustine,  and  attributed  to  Bede,  but  quite  differant 
from  this  which  goes  under  his  name.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  genuine 
work  of  Bede,  and  this  of  Florus) : — 82.  HtmUim  de 
Tempore^  viz.,  33  for  the  summer,  82  for  the  summer 
festivals,  15  for  the  winter,  22  for  Lent,  16  for  the 
winter  festivals,  and  various  sermons  to  the  people 
(Cologne,  1634) : — 88.  IJhtr  de  mudiere  fortij  i.  e.  the 
Church: — 84.  De  Officiis  liber: — 85.  Scintillee  sive  Loci 
Communes: — 86.  Fragmenta  in  libros  Sopientiales  ei 
Psalterii versus: — 37.  De  Temple  Solomonis : — 38.  Qmss- 
tiones  in  Octateuekum  et  IV  libros  Begum: — 39.  QueeS' 
tiones  Varia: — 40.  Cemmentaria  in  Ptalmos: — 41.  Vo- 
cabtdorum  Psalterii  Erposiiio: — 42.  De  DiapscUmaie  ool^ 
lectio: — 43.  Sermo  in  id,  *^Dominus  de  codo prospexit :" 
— <44.  CommentarH  in  BoetkU  Libros  de  Trimtate : — 45. 
De  septem  verbis  ChrisU: — 46.  MeditaOones  Passionis 
Chrislif  per  septem  horas  did: — 47.  De  BemedHs  Peeca- 
torum  (bis  Penitential): — 48.  Cunabula  grammatica 
artis  Donati: — 49.  De  octo  parHbus  Orationis: — 50.  De 
A  rte  Metricd : — 51 .  De  Orihographia : — 62.  De  schemaiii' 
bus  S,  Scripturm: — 53.  De  tropis  S,  Scriptura;  and 
various  works  relating  to  arithmetic,  astronomy,  etc. 
etc.  All  these  works  were  collected  and  published  at 
Paris,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  1545,  and  again  in  1554,  in  8 
vols. ;  also  at  Basle  in  1563 ;  at  Cologne  in  1612 ;  and 
again  in  1688,  in  4  vols.  fol.  The  Cologne  edition 
of  1612  is  very  faulty.     There  is  also  a  pretty  com- 


pleU  edition  in  Ulgae,  FatnJogb*  Curtia,  Tola.  9a-M 
(Paris,  1B60,e  vob.avo).  An  edition  of  the  historical 
and  thealagini  works  (edited  by  J.  A.  Gilea,  LL.DO 
iru  pabliaheil  at  London  in  1843-3,  in  13  vols.  8vo. 
The  best  edition  o(  Cha  Latin  test  of  the  /listoria  Ec- 
eletkuHoi  is  that  of  SleTenson  (London,  1838,  8yo), 
which  giTes  alio  ■  Lift  of  Bedt  (English  venion  by 
Gilea,  London,  lUO  uid  IS17,  8vd).  Bealdea  the  above, 
wo  have— 64.  Ada  8.  Cathberti,  attributed  to  Bedo, 
and  published  by  Caniaioa,  Ant.  Leet.  t,  69!  (or  ii,  4, 
nuv.ed.): — 55.  ^ru/ote/u  ^ziofnofa  «rponJa(Loiidon, 
1592,  8vo;  Paris,  1604) :— 56.  fTymtit.  Edited  by  Cas- 
under,  with  Scholia,  among  the  works  of  that  writer, 
1616: — ST.  EpUlala  apalogaica  ad  PirgiciBum  Mono- 
dam  • — 58.  EpiAAa  ad  E^KTtun,  Ebor.  AHtiniltm : — 
6D.  Vita  V.  Ahbalum  Prianm  WtrtmuArtitiam  <t  Qa- 
ncenhun,  mentioned  by  Wjlliamof  Maimesbury,  lib.  i, 
cap.  3.  The  last  three  worka  were  pobliahed  by  Sir 
James  Ware  at  Dublin,  1661,  Sto:— 60.  EpiMlaia  ad 
AliBiiim  (abbot  of  St.  Petei's  at  Canterbury),  given 
by  Uabillon  in  the  first  voiutne  of  his  AmiUiia:~^l. 
Mari^mlngiam,  in  beroic  veiM,  given  by  D'Achery, 
apieil.  ii,  23.  Many  worka  of  Bede  atUI  remain  in 
US.;  a  list  ia  given  by  Cave.  8m  Cave,  Bitl.  lit. 
anno  701 ;  Dupin.  Hitt.  Ecd.  Wnten,  ii,  !8j  Landon, 
Ecd.  Diet,  il,  IIH ;  Gehle,  Dt  Brdae  ttta  tt  ScHptu 
(1888);  AUibona,iJ.X.D/JwW»,i,154j  NorikAmer- 
icm  Rev.  July,  1861,  lit.  iii ;  Biog.  Vniv.  iv,  88 ;  Engl. 
Cj/chpadia,  s.  v. 

Bede'lall(Heb.  Btd^ai',  hP'ia,  for  B;-T=3,  t.  q. 
•'Obadiali,''«rT(ra(n//fAoraA,-'Sept.  BnfninJ.oneof 
the  Cimily  of  Bani,  who  divorced  his  foreign  wife  on 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezm  x,  35).     B.C.  468. 

Bedell,  derived  by  f  pelmin,  VmiIus,  and  others 
fh>ni  Sax.  BiM,  which  signiBee  a  crier;  thus  bishops, 
in  many  old  Saxon  M88.,  are  called  the  "Bedclli  of 
God,"  prwconej  Dti,  The  name  is  now  applied  in  Eog- 
tand  almost  exclusively  to  the  liedella  of  the  univer- 
Hties,  who  cany  the  mace  befura  the  chancellor  or 
vice-chancellor.  Martene  says  that  the  Inferior  appar- 
.  persons  to  court,  were  abo  called  be- 
ii,l!l. 

Bedell,  Oregoiy  T.,  D.D.,  a 

distinguished  miniater  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  was  bom 
on  Statcn  Island,  Oct.  28, 1793,  and 
graduated  at  Columbia  College  1811. 
After  studying  theology  nnder  Dr. 
How  of  Trinitv,  he  waa  ordained  by 
Bishop  Hobart  in  1814.  His  first 
charge  was  at  Hudson,  N.  T.,  where 
he  remained  from  1816  to  1818,  when 
he  removed  to  Fayetleville,  N.  C. 
Knding  the  climate  un&vorable,  he  removed  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  1822,  and  a  new  charcb  (St.  Andrew's) 
was  organized,  of  which  he  remained  the  faithful 
and  devoted  pastor  until  his  death  in  1834.  In  1880 
he  was  made  D.D.  it  Dickinson  College.  His  zeal 
devoured  his  strength ;  no  labor  seemed  too  great, 
if  he  could  win  souls;  and  his  memory  is  precious 
among  Christians  of  all  eharches  in  Philadelphia.  He 
wrote  a  nnmber  of  small  religious  books,  and  was,  for 
several  years,  editor  ofthe  "  Episcopal  Recorder."  His 
Semoat  (Phil.  laSS,  i  vols.  8vo)  were  edited  by  Br. 
Tyng,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life.— Spiague,  Annali,  v, 
656 1  see  alio  Tyng,  Jftmoir  of  Ihe  Rev.  G.  T.  BrdeU 
(Phil.  18S6,2ded.);  AUibone,  Cic(.  o/^u(Aor«,  i,  154, 
Bedell,  ■William,  an  Irish  prelate,  was  bom  at 
Notley.  Essex,  1670,  and  educated  at  Emanuel  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  be  became  B.D.  1699.  His 
first  preferment  was  St  Edmondsbury,  Suffolk,  which 
he  left  in  1604  to  become  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  ambassador  at  Venice.  At  Venice  bo  spent  8 
years,  and  was  intimate  with  De  Domlnis  (q.  v.)  and 
Father  Paul  Sarpi  (q.  v.);  and,  on  retoroing  to  Eng- 
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land,  he  translated  Father  Paul's  /ftM/ory  ofOtt  Oh. 
cS  of  TrmI  into  Latin.  In  1697  be  wsa  appotntMl  p> 
voat  of  Trinity  College,  Oahlln,  and  in  16S9  t<t=:.i. 
of  Kilmore  and  Ardagb.  He  set  himself  to  nhm 
abuses,  and  gave  an  example  by  Telinquuhiiig  oik  ■i 
his  diocesei  (Ardagb).  Through  hia  labors  buoj  £»  1 
minists,  including  prieati,  were  converted  ;  uaH  kt 
had  the  Bible  and  Pmyer-book  traiulated  iaUt  li ' ' 
In  I6U  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  rebels,  and  di^ 
consequence,  Feb.  7, 1642.  Hit  life,  wilJk  tJ^  I.ra,rji^ 
lieeen  WaddaiBer1iaiidBtdttl,yiu  published  by  Bk-L-': 
Burnet  (Lond.l68B,8vo).  See  Coleridge,  Wm-fa.r.^ij 

Bedford,  Arthur,  an  Oriental  actiolar  of  t^-rr- 
note,  wai  bom  in  Gloucestershire  166S.  He  stuti- 
■t  Bmienose  College,  Oxford,  where  he  paseed  A-iL 
In  1891.  In  1692  he  became  vicar  of  Temple  Cfanreh. 
Bristol,  and  in  1724  he  was  chosen  chaplain  to  i!:? 
Habeidaihers'  Hospital,  Ixmdon,  where  he  died  in  174J. 
Among  his  worka  are.  1.  Evil  wid  Danger  r^Staffi-fi-^vi 
(Lend.  1706,  8vo);— 2.  The  Tenplt  MiuiF  (Lxmd.  )7<iL 

Bvo):— 8.  TlteGnalAlmtto/Mtme{S'^)z *.  An  Fj- 

lag  an  Stuffing  Dmidi  Pixhu  (8vo): — 5.  A.mmjmaA<rT. 
■icau  an  Sir  Italic  NaaUm't  Cironologg  (Load.  17W. 
8vd):— 6.  A  Sermon  at  at.  BoldfA't,  Aidgi^r,  opmM 
Rtagi.flflgi{nW,%vn):—T.ScrifiiirtCkivmtlo^Siijaii. 
n&0,tol.'):—%.  E!^demoiuonti£Daetriiieti/-tierr'*- 
ify(Lond.  1740,  8vo)'.— 9.  Tlie  Do<*rine  of  Jmt^ijkam 
by  Euili  Kattd  (1741,  8to).— Hook,  Ecd.  Bioy.  a,  SIT. 

BedlL    See  Tm. 

Bedolach.     See  Bdeluuh. 

Bedstead  (b^S,  e'res,  Eteut.  iii,  11 ;  elsevben 
"couch,"  "bod").  The  conches  ofthe  Jews  for  re- 
pose and  for  the  use  of  the  sick  were  nanally  periia;* 
simply  the  standing  and  flxed  divans  such  aa  tbtwe  tm 
which  the  Western  Asiatics  commonly  maks  their  beds 
atnight.  Thedivan  is  probablymeantinZ  Eini^  i.4; 
xxi,  2  1  Psa.  cxxxU,  4 ;  Amos  Hi,  1!  (Hackett'a  lOa- 
Im.  of  Script,  p.  68-60).  Tbe  moat  common  bedstud 
in  Egypt  and  AnUa  is  framed  mdely  of  palm-eiicki 
such  as  was  Dsed  in  Ancient  Egypt.  In  Palestuie.  Syr- 
ia, and  Penh,  whei«  timber  is  more  plentifiil,  a  bed- 
ft'ame  of  similar  shape  is  made  of  bouds.      This  kind 


AndiDt  EgyptiaD  Laltke  Dedilrad. 

of  bedstead  Is  also  used  upon  the  houae-topa  during  the 
season  in  vhich  people  sleep  there.  It  Is  more  than 
likely  that  Og's  bedstead  was  of  this  description  (Dent, 
iii,  II).  In  the  times  in  which  be  lived  the  palnn-tiH 
was  more  common  in  Palestine  than  at  ptvscnt,  and 
the  bedsteods  in  ordinary-  use  were  pnihablj-  forToH 
of  psIm-Btlcks.  They  would  therefore  be  incapable 
of  sustaining  any  undue  weight  without  being  dis- 
jointed and  bent  awry,  and  this  would  dictate  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  that  destined  (o  susUin  the  vut 
bnlk  of  Og  rather  of  rods  of  iron  than  of  tbe  mid-rib) 
of  the  palm-fronds.  These  bedsteads  are  also  of  a 
length  seldom  more  than  a  few  inchea  beyond  the  av. 
erage  human  stature  (rommonly  six  feet  three  incb- 
es),  and  hence  the  prnpriety  with  which  the  length 
of  Og's  bedstead  is  stated  to  convey  an  idea  of  hit 
stature — a  fact  which  has  perplexed  those  who  sup- 
posed there  was  no  other  bedstead  than  the  divan,  sefr 
Ing  that  the  length  of  the  diran  baa  no  deteiminale 
reference  to  the  stature  of  the  persons  repoeinf^  on  it 
There  are  traces  of  a  kind  of  portable  conch  (1  Sua. 
lix,  16),  which  appears  to  have  served  as  ■  vitk  tat 


n  In  the  dMjtlme  (1  Sam.  ziTili,  3;  Ezek. 
ixiii,  41 ;  Aiooa  vi,  4) ;  »nd  there  U  now  the  less  rea- 
•on  to  doubt  that  the  ancient  Hebrawa  enjoyed  this  oon- 
vooience.  Such  coacbas  were  capable  of  receiving 
tboM  ornaments  of  Itot;  which  an  meDtioned  in  Amos 
vi,  4,  which  of  itaeir  showa  that  Che  Hebiewa  had  some- 
thing of  tlie  kind,  forming  an  ornamental  article  of  fur- 

A  bed  with  a  tester  is  mentioned  In  Jadith 


Sculptun 

xvl,  iS,  which.  In  connection  with  other  indications, 
and  the  frequent  mention  of  rich  tapestries  hung  upon 
and  about  a  bed  for  iuxuriousneas  and  ornament,  firoves 
that  such  beds  as  are  stili  used  by  royal  ai  ' 
guished  peisonages  were  not  unicnown  undei 
brew  monarchy  (comp.  Estb.  i,  6;  Prov.  vii,  10  sq.; 
Eiek.  xxiii,  41).     Tbeie  is  but  little  distinction  of  the 


Modem  Orlenul  BkI,  with  Caoop]'. 
tof  from  sittine  ramiture  anionic  ')■"  Orientala;  tht 
same  article  bein^  used  for  nightir  rent  and  durinj) 
the  day.  This  applies  both  to  the  divan  and  bedstead 
in  all  its  forms,  except  perhaps  the  litter.  There  was 
also  B  galden-watcber'a  bed,  ru^^p,  mdioKih',  render- 


ed varionsly  in  the  Autb.  Ver.  "cottage"  and 
"lodge,"  which  seems  to  have  iieen  slang 
like  ■  hammock,  pcrtupa  from  the  trees  (Isa. 
i,  8 ;  xilv,  20).— Kitto.  See  Bed  ;  Cakopt, 
Bee  (n^"3'i,  dtborah',  Gr.  /liXiooa),  a 
gre^rious  insect,  of  the  family  A/Mt,  or- 
der llytAeHoptfra^  speciea  ApU  mellijica^  com- 
monly called  the  honey-bee,  one  of  the  moat 
ireneraliy-diflTused  creatures  on  the  globe, 
IM  instincts,  its  industry,  and  the  valuable 
product  of  its  liliors,  have  attained  far  it 
universal  attention  from  the  remotest  times. 
A  prodigious  numt«r  of  books  have  been 
written,  periodical  pablicaUons  have  ap- 
peared, and  even  learned  societies  have  been 
fiiunded,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  bee,  and  increase  its  usefulness 
to  man,  PoeU  and  momiisla  of  ei-cry  age 
have  derived  from  it  some  of  their  most 
beautiful  and  striking  illustrations. 

The  following  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  facts  ascer- 
tained by  Swammeniam,  Sluraldi,  Iteanmur.  Schinch, 
Bonnet,  and  HulieT: — Itt  unatomy  and ph^^ogy,  com- 
prehending the  antennie,  oi  tactois,  by  which  it  exer- 
cises at  least  all  the  human  senses  j  the  eye,  full  of 
lenses,  and  studded  with  hairs  to  ward  off  the  pollen 
or  dust  o(  flowers,  and  the  three  addttiunal  eyes  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  pving  a  defensive  vision  upward  from 
the  cups  of  flowers ;  the  double  alomach,  the  upper 
the  office  of  the  crop  in  birds,  and  regurgi- 
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ling  the. 


various  sackleta ;  the  Iwskets  on  the  thi;xhs 
Ing  the  pollenj  the  hooked  feet;  the  union  of  chem. 
teal  and  mechanical  perfection  in  the  sting;  its  organs 
of  progreaslve motion;  itsimmenae  muacalarttrengthi 
— the  clij7>r«nt  nirf«  of  Iiees  inhabiting  a  hive,  and  com' 
posing  the  most  perfect  form  of  insect  society,  ttntD 


SorQufenr  \ 
r,  or  Worlier. 


!,Mtle,  or  Drone;  S,    , 
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the  stately  venerated  queen-regnant,  the  motlier  of  the 
whole  papulation  and  Ibeir  leader  in  migrations,  down 
to  the  drone,  vettx  distinguished  b}'  Its  peculiar  form 
and  occupations : — the  rapidity  of  their  multiplication ; 
the  various  transitions  ^im  the  egg  to  the  perfect  in- 


;  the  I 


nthe  I 


the  animal  economy ; 
a  queen  Is  repaired,  a 
of  another;  their  arcAir*p(are'cuueht  by  the  great 
Geometrician,  who  "made  all  things  by  number, 
weight,  and  measure"),  upon  the  principles  of  the 
most  refined  geometrical  problem ;  their  streets,  mag- 
aihies,  royal  apartments,  houses  for  the  citizens;  their 
care  of  Ikt  goxmg,  consultations  and  precautions  in 
Bending  forth  a  new  colony ;  their  miliinry  promtr, 
fortifloitians,  and  discipline ;  their  attachment  to  the 
liive  and  the  common  interest,  yet  patience  under  pri- 
vate wronga ;  the  tuhdivuim  nf  faJor,  by  which  thou- 
sands of  individuals  co-operate  without  contusion  in  the 
conatructkn  of  magnilicent  public  works ;  the  uses 
they  serve,  as  the  promoting  of  the  &uctifcatioa  of 
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flowers;  the  amazing  nnmber  and  precision  of  their 
m^lnctSf  and  the  capability  of  modifying  these  by  cir- 
comstances,  so  far  as  to  raise  a  doabt  whether  they  be 
not  endowed  with  a  portion,  at  least,  of  intelligence 
resembling  that  of  man. 

The  bee  is  first  mentioned  in  Deut.  i,  44,  where  Mo- 
ses alludes  to  the  irresistible  vengeance  with  which 
bees  pursue  their  enemies.  A  similar  reference  to 
their  fury  in  swarms  is  contained  in  Psa.  cxviii,  12. 
The  powerlessness  of  man  under  the  united  attacks  of 
these  insects  is  well  attested.  Pliny  relates  that  bees 
were  so  troublesome  in  some  parts  of  Crete  that  the 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  forsake  their  homes, 
and  JEIian  records  that  some  places  in  Scythia  were 
formerly  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  swarms  of  bees 
with  which  they  were  infested.  Mr.  Park  (Travels,  il, 
37)  relates  that  at  Doofroo,  some  of  the  people,  being  in 
search  of  honey,  unfortunately  disturbed  a  swarm  of 
bees,  which  came  out  in  great  numbers,  attacked  both 
men  and  beasts,  obliged  them  to  fly  in  all  directions, 
so  that  he  feared  an  end  had  been  put  to  his  journey, 
and  that  one  ass  died  the  same  night,  and  another  the 
next  morning.  Even  in  England  the  stings  of  two 
exasperated  hives  have  been  known  to  kill  a  horse  in 
a  few  minutes. 

In  Judg.  xiv,  5-d,  it  is  related  that  Samson,  aided 
by  supernatural  strength,  rent  a  young  lion  that  war- 
red against  him  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and  that 
' '  after  a  time, "  as  he  returned  to  take  hU  wife,  he  turn- 
ed aside  to  see  the  carcass  of  the  lion,  **and,  behold, 
there  was  a  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the  carcass  of 
the  lion.'*  It  has  been  hastily  concluded  that  this 
narrative  favors  the  mistaken  notion  of  the  ancients, 
possibly  derived  from  misunderstanding  this  verj'  ac- 
count, that  bees  might  be  engendered  in  the  dead  bod- 
iea  of  animals  (Virgil,  Georg,  iv),  and  ancient  authors 
are  quoted  to  testify  to  the  aversion  of  bees  to  flesh, 
impleasant  smells,  and  filthy  places.  But  it  may  read- 
ily be  perceived  that  it  is  not  said  that  the  bees  were 
hrtd  in  the  body  of  the  lion.  Again,  the  frequently- 
recurring  phraae  *^  after  a  time,"  literally  **  after 
days,"  introduced  into  the  text,  proves  that  at  least 
sufficient  time  had  elapeed  for  all  the  flesh  of  the  ani- 
mal to  have  been  removed  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey, 
ants,  etc.  The  Syriac  version  translates  *^  the  bony 
carcass."  Bochart  remarks  that  the  Hebrew  phrase 
sometfmes  signifies  a  vchdt  $fear,  and  in  this  passage  it 
would  seem  likely  to  have  this  meaning,  because  such 
was  the  length  of  time  which  usually  elapsed  between 
espousal  and  marriage  (see  ver.  7).  He  refers  to  Gen. 
iv,  3 ;  xxiv,  55 ;  Lev.  xxv,  29, 80 ;  Judg.  xi,  4 ;  comp. 
with  ver.  40;  1  Sam.  i,  3;  comp.  with  ver.  7,  20;  and 
1  Sam.  il,  19 ;  and  1  Sam.  xxvii,  7.  The  circumstance 
that  "  honey' ^  was  found  in  the  carcass  as  well  as  bees 
shows  that  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  since  their  pos- 
session of  it  for  all  the  flesh  to  be  removed.  Nor  is 
such  an  abode  for  bees,  probably  in  the  skull  or  thon  x, 
more  unsuitable  than  a  hollow  in  a  rock,  or  in  a  tree, 
or  in  the  ground,  in  which  we  know  they  often  reiiide, 
or  those  cla}"  nests  which  they  build  for  themselves  in 
Brazil.  Nor  is  the  fact  without  parallel.  Herodotus 
(v,  14)  relates  that  a  swarm  of  bees  took  np  their 
abode  in  the  skull  of  one  Silius,  an  ancient  invader  of 
Cyprus,  which  they  flUed  with  honey-combs,  after  the 
inluibitants  had  suspended  it  over  the  gate  of  their 
city.  A  similar  story  is  told  by  Aldrovandus  (De  Jnr- 
KciU,  i,  110)  of  some  bees  that  inhabited  and  built 
their  combs  in  a  hun\an  skeleton  in  a  tomb  in  a  church 
at  Verona. — In  Ecclus.  xi,  8,  the  production  of  honey 
by  bees,  and  its  use  as  food,  are  alao  mentioned.  Bees 
must  have  been  very  common  in  Palestine  to  Justify 
the  title  given  to  it  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  They  are  still  abundant  there  (Shaw,  Trav, 
p.  292  sq. ;  Oedmann,  SamvU.  vi,  186),  and  mentioned 
in  the  Talmud  (Chelim,  xvi,  7 ;  Sahb,  xxiv,  3).  See 
Philo,  0pp.  ii,  6:)3 ;  Bochart,  iii,  852.     See  Hoket. 

The  reference  to  the  bee  in  Isa.  vii,  18,  has  been 


misunderstood:  *'The  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that 
is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  river  of  Eg^'pt,  and  for 
the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria."  Here  the  fly 
and  the  bee  are  no  doubt  personifications  of  thoae  in- 
veterate enemies  of  Israel,  the  Egyptians  and  Assyri- 
ans, whom  the  Lord  threatened  to  exdte  against* his 
disobedient  people.  But  the  hiuing  for  them  has  been 
interpreted,  even  by  modem  writers  of  eminence,  as 
involving  **  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  calling  ovt 
the  bees  /rom  their  khes,  by  a  hissing  or  whistling 
sound,  to  their  labor  in  Ote  fields,  and  summoning  them 
to  return  when  the  heavens  begin  to  lower,  or  the  skadav:s 
of  evening  to  fall"  (Dr.  Harrises  Natural  Ilistarg  of  tie 
BiUe,  London,  1825).  No  one  has  offered  any  proof 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom,  and  the  idea  will  it- 
self seem  sufficiently  strange  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  habits  of  bees.  The  true  allusion  i%  no 
doubt,  to  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  East,  and 
even  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  of  calling  the  attention 
of  any  one  in  the  street,  etc.,  by  a  significant  hisz,  or 
rather  hist,  as  Lowth  translates  tiic  word  botli  here 
and  in  Isa.  v,  26,  but  which  is  generally  done  in  this 
country  by  a  short  significant  hem  !  or  other  exclam»> 
tion.  Hissing,  or  rather  histing,  is  in  use  among  na 
for  setting  a  dog  on  any  object.  Hence  the  sense  of 
the  threatening  is,  I  will  direct  the  hostile  attention 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  against  you. — Kitto. 

In  the  Septuagint  version  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
bee,  immediately  after  that  of  the  ant  (Prov.  vi,  8X 
which  may  be  thus  rendered — "  Or  go  to  the  bee,  and 
learn  how  industrious  she  is,  and  what  a  magnificent 
work  she  produces ;  whose  labors  kings  and  common 
people  use  for  their  health.  And  she  b  desired  and 
praised  by  all.  And  though  weak  in  strength,  yet 
prizing  wisdom,  she  prevails."  This  passage  is  not 
now  found  in  any  Hebrew  copy,  and  Jerome  informs 
us  that  it  was  wanting  in  his  time.  Neither  is  it  con- 
tained in  any  other  version  except  the  Arabic.  It  is 
nevertheless  quoted  by  many  ancient  writers,  as  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  lib.  i ;  Ori{!en,  in  Num.  Bom.  27,  and  m 
Isai.  I/cm.  2 ;  Basil,  IJexameron,  Horn.  8 ;  Ambrose,  v, 
21 ;  Jerome,  in  Ezek.  iii ;  Theodoret,  De  Providtnlia, 
Oral.  5;  Antiochus,  Abbas  Sabbae,  Horn.  36;  and 
John  Damascenus,  ii,  89.  It  would  seem  that  it  was 
in  the  Heb.  copy  used  by  the  Greek  translators.  The 
ant  and  the  bee  are  mentioned  together  by  many  writ- 
ers,  because  of  their  similar  habits  of  industry  and 
economy.  For  the  natural  histoiy  and  habits  of  the 
bee,  see  the  Penny  Cydopadia,  s.  v.    See  Swarm. 

Beecham,  John,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  Meth- 
odist minister,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire,  1787.  Con- 
verted at  an  early  age,  he  united  with  the  Methodists, 
and  thereby  lost  the  patronage  of  some  friends  who 
designed  to  educate  him  for  the  ministry  in  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  In  1815  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  min- 
istry, and  for  sixteen  years  he  labored  in  circuits  with 
growing  usefulness  and  esteem.  His  studious  hab- 
its enabled  him  early  to  lay  deep  foundations  in  theo- 
logical knowledge,  and  his  fidelit3'  in  his  work  was 
equal  to  the  breadth  of  his  acquirements.  In  1831  be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  general  secretaries  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  in  this  highly  re- 
sponsible office  he  continued  to  labor,  with  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  Church,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  administering  foreign  missions  he  combined  larf^e- 
ness  of  views  with  careful  attention  to  detail ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  Methodist  missions  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  is  due  largely  to  his  skUl  and  diligence.  In 
1855  he  visited  the  eastern  provinces  of  British  North 
America,  and  died  April  22, 1856.  He  wrote  many 
of  the  missionary  reports,  and  also  An  Essay  on  1h$ 
Constitution  rf  Wesleyan  Methodism  (Lond.  1850,  8to). 
— We^eyan  if'nutes  (Lond.  1856),  p.  80 ;  Wesleyan  Mag* 
az'ne,  July,  1856. 

Beecher,  Jacob,  a  minbtor  of  the  German  Be- 
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formed  Church,  was  bom  near  Petersburg,  Adams 
Co.,  Penn.,  V.a,y  2d,  1799,  and  studied  first  at  an  acad- 
emy in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  afterward  in  Jefferson 
CoUege,  Cannonsburg,  Penn.;  pursued  his  theolog- 
ical studies  first  at  Princeton  Seminary,  and  afterwaid 
continued  them,  in  connection  with  the  German  lan- 
guage, in  the  newly-established  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church,  then  located  at  Cur- 
lisle,  Penn.  He  was  licensed  and  ordained  in  1826. 
He  immediately  took  charge  of  the  German  Reformed 
Church  of  Shepherdstown,  Va.,  together  with  several 
affiliated  congregations.  His  health  was  always  fee- 
ble. With  the  hope  of  improving  it,  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1830-^1  in  the  South,  in  the  service  of  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union.  He  died  July  15tb, 
1831.  Though  his  life  and  the  period  of  his  labors 
were  brief,  such  were  his  piety  and  zeal  that  few  min- 
isters are  more  sacredly  remembered  in  the  German 
Reformed  Church.  He  preached  both  in  the  German 
and  English  languages. 

Beeoher,  Ljrman,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  October 
12th,  1775.  His  father,  David  Beecher,  was  a  black- 
smith, '*  whose  strong,  positive  character,  whose  many 
eccentricities,  and  whose  great  dark  eyes  gave  him  a 
celebrity  in  all  the  country  round.  As  a  boy  he  was 
placed  with  his  uncle.  Lot  Benton,  to  learn  farming, 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  his  bent  did  not  lie  that 
way,  and  he  was  sent  to  Yale  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated A.B.  in  1797.  During  his  college  career  he 
earned  no  distinction  by  scholarly  acquirements,  but 
was  early  noticed  as  a  remarkably  vigorous  and  orig- 
inal thinker  and  reasoner.  In  a  debate  on  baptism, 
started  among  the  students,  he  took  the  Baptist  side, 
*  because,*  as  be  said, '  no  one  else  would  take  it.*  He 
studied  tiieology  with  Dr.  Dwight  for  one  year,  and 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New  Haven  West  As- 
sociation in  1798.  In  1799  he  was  ordained,  and  in- 
stalled as  pastor  at  East  Hampton,  Long  Island,  where 
he  remained  eleven  years,  at  a  salary  of  $800  a  year. 
In  1810  he  removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  then  the  seat 
of  a  famous  law-school,  in  which  many  of  the  states- 
men of  the  last  generation  were  trained.  Here  ho 
spent  sixteen  years  of  indefatigable  pastoral  labor, 
and  here,  too,  he  wrote  his  famous  '  Six  Sermont  on 
Intemperancej*  which  were  suggested  by  the  sudden 
downfall  of  two  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  In 
1826  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Hanover  Street  Church, 
Boston,  where  he  spent  six  years  of  immense  activity 
and  popularity,  distinguished  also  by  the  boldness  and 
success  with  which  he  oppposed  Dr.  Channing  and  grap- 
pled Unitarianism,  which  has  never  since  been  as  dom- 
inant in  Boston  as  before.  In  1832  he  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati, 
in  which  service,  and  that  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  Cincinnati,  he  remained  during  twenty  event- 
ful years.  In  1833  seventy  students  withdrew  from  the 
seminary  on  account  of  a  stupid  rale,  adopted  by  the 
trustees  in  Dr.  Beecher 's  a1>sence,  with  regard  to  the 
discussion  of  slavery,  and  this  secession  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Oberlin  College.  Oddly  enough.  Dr.  Beecher, 
himself  an  abolitionist,  and  the  father  of  Abolitionists, 
was  now  the  head  of  an  institution  stigmatized  as  *  pro- 
slavery.*  The  doctrinal  views  of  Dr.  Beecher  had  al- 
ways been  moderately  Calvinistic,  and  he  was  charged 
by  some  of  the  stronger  Calvinists  with  heresy.  A  trial 
ensued,  ending  in  1885,  by  the  adoption  of  resolutions 
to  which  Dr.  Beecher  assented  ;  but  the  controversy 
went  on  until  at  last  the  Presb}*terian  Church  (q.  v.) 
was  rent  in  twain  by  it.  In  1852  Dr.  Beecher  re- 
signed the  presidency  of  the  seminary  and  returned  to 
Boston.  His  declining  years  were  spent  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  died  Jan.  10th,  1868.  He  was  three  times 
married,  and  was  the  father  of  thirteen  children,  of 
whom  several  have  risen  to  eminence :  Edward,  Henry 
Ward,  Charles,  and  Thomas  as  pre;:chers,  and  Catha- 
rine and  Harriet  (Mrs.  Stowe,  the  author  of  "  Uncle 
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Tom's  Cabin")  as  writers.  He  had  a  vigorous  organ, 
ization,  both  physical  and  mental,  and .  was  equally 
noted  for  boldness  and  kindness.  As  an  orator,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  peculiar,  brilliant,  and  effective 
of  his  day.  By  nature  he  was  a  strong  reasoner,  yet 
he  reasoned  rather  in  the  style  of  an  advocate,  aiming 
at  a  point,  than  of  a  judge  or  a  statesman,  aiming  to 
cover  a  whole  field  of  discussiun.  He  spoke  and  wrote 
always  for  some  immediate  purpose.*'  Albert  Barnes 
states  that  **  no  oratory  he  ever  heard  equalled  Beech- 
er*s  in  his  grand  flights.*'  Dr.  Noah  Porter  {New 
Engkmder,  xxiii,  854)  characterizes  Dr.  Beecher  as 
follows:  **As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Beecher  was  deservedly 
eminent.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  account  him 
a  ranter,  or  a  fervid  declaimer,  or  an  energetic  exhort- 
er,  or  a  devout  rhapsodist.  He  was  a  thinker  and  a 
reasoner.  His  own  sturdy  and  thoughtful  intellect 
could  be  satisfied  with  no  aliment  less  substantial  than 
solid  reasoning  and  sound  common  sense,  and  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  present  to  other  minds  any  ma- 
terial different  from  that  which  he  required  for  him- 
self. But  reasoning  in  a  sermon  for  the  suke  of  its 
ingenuity,  or  speculation  for  mere  speculation's  sake, 
his  own  soul  j&bhorrcd.  He  must  needs  bring  every 
argument  to  its  practical  conclusion,  and  then  press  it 
upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart  with  all  the  pow- 
er which  fervor,  and  encrgj',  and  tact  could  furnish. 
Plain  language,  apt  illustrations,  and  fervent  appeals, 
were  the  investments  with  which  his  nice  sense  of 
adaptation  and  his  apostolical  love  of  souls  led  him  to 
clotiie  his  reasonings.  Ho  did  not  trust  exclusively 
or  chiefly  to  his  extemporary  power,  rare  and  service- 
able as  this  might  be.  On  many  single  discourses 
he  bestowed  the  labor  of  weeks,  and  the  felicity  and 
choiceness  of  the  language,  as  well  as  the  arrangement 
and  power  of  the  thoughts,  testify  to  the  value  of  the 
labor  and  time  expended.  Some  of  his  ablest  occa- 
sional discourses  will  never  cease  to  be  models  of  the 
noblest  kind  of  pulpit  eloquence.  As  a  reformer  he 
was  enteiprising,  bold,  and  judicious.  The  secret  of 
his  power  and  success  lay  in  his  firm  faith  in  the  pow- 
er of  trath  as  adapted  to  change  the  moral  convictions 
of  men,  and  thus  to  reform  the  sentiments  and  prac- 
tices of  society,  and,  as  designed  in  the  purposes  of 
God,  to  accomplish  great  revolutions  by  means  of  its 
fiaithful  proclamation.  His  policy  was  bold,  because 
he  believed  in  God.  He  was  enterprising,  because  he 
was  assured  that  the  cause  was  not  his  own.  He  was 
judicious,  because  his  heart  was  set  upon  the  work  to 
be  accomplished,  and  not  upon  any  ^aditional  ways 
of  procedure  on  the  one  side,  or  any  novel  devices  on 
the  other.  Hence  he  was  inventive  and  docile ;  skil- 
ful by  his  quiet  discernment  to  judge  when  the  old 
methods  were  outworn,  and  fertile  to  devise  those  un- 
tried expedients  which  were  best  fitted  to  the  ends 
which  he  believed  could  and  should  bo  accomplished. 
He  was  all  things  to  all  men,  in  the  good  sense  of  the 
phrase,  because  the  apostolic  feeling  was  eminent  in 
him,  that  by  any  means  he  might  save  some.  But  in 
all  his  reforming  movements  his  public  spirit  was  con- 
spicuous in  a  large-hearted  sympathy  with  the  public 
interests,  and  an  intense  personal  concern  for  the 
Church,  his  country,  and  his  race.  This  led  him, 
when  in  an  obscure  parish  on  the  fiirthest  extremity 
of  Long  Island,  to  lay  upon  his  own  soul  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  practice  of  duelling,  and  to  sound  the 
trumpet  note  which  rung  throughout  the  land.  This 
induced  him  to  sympathize  with  the  feebler  churches 
in  the  thinly-peopled  and  decaying  towns  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  to  Uy  the  duty  of  sisterly  sympathy  and  aid 
upon  the  wealthier  parishes.  This  moved  him  to  see 
and  feel  the  wasting  desolations  of  intemperance,  not 
in  this  or  that  family  or  social  circle  in  Litchfield 
alone,  but  to  make  this  family  and  circle  the  image  of 
thousands  of  families  and  communities  throughout 
tho  country,  till  the  word  of  the  Lord  was  a  fire  ' 
bones,  and  he  could  not  but  lift  his  voice  in  the 
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Ing  energy  of  a  commissioned  prophet.  The  previa 
lence  of  dangerous  error  depressed  and  vexed  his  spir- 
it till  it  found  relief  in  plans,  and  protests,  and  move- 
ments which  were  felt  through  New  England.  As  a 
theologian  he  was  thoroughly  practical,  and  his  views 
of  theology  were  moulded  by  a  constant  reference  to 
its  manifest  adaptation  to  the  great  end  for  which  a 
revelation  was  given  to  man."  His  autobiography  and 
life,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Beecher,  appeared  in 
1864-5  (N.  Y.  2  vols.  12mo).  His  writings,  chiefly  ser- 
mons, temperance  essays,  lectures,  and  review  arti- 
cles, were  collected  substantially,  and  published  un- 
der his  own  supervision,  in  the  Works  of  Ljfnutn 
Beecher^  D.D.  (Boston,  1852,  8  vols.  8vo ;  vol.  i,  Lec- 
tui«s  on  Political  Atheism ;  vol.  ii.  Sermons ;  vol.  iii, 
Views  in  Theology')-— Wilson,  Prtdtjftenan  Almanac, 
1864;  Amer.  Pkrtnolrgical  Journal,  Feb.  1863;  Avio- 
hiography  of  Dr,  L^man  Beecher  (N.  Y.  1864-^,  2  vols. 
12mo) ;  B'tblioiAeca  Sacra,  April,  1852 ;  NewEnglandar, 
April,  1864. 

Bee£     See  Ox ;  Food. 

BeeU'ada  (Heb.  Beilyada',  ^"^\^^,  whom  Baal 
hnoios;  Sept.  'EKiadk  v.  r.  BaXXia^d),  one  of  David*s 
sons,  bom  in  Jerusalem  (1  Cbron.  xiv,  7).  B.C.  post 
1045.  In  the  parallel  lists  (1  Sam.  v,  16 ;  1  Chron. 
iii,  8)  he  is  called  b}"  the  equivalent  name  Eliada, 
El  being,  perhaps,  originally  in  the  name  rather  than 
Baal,    See  Baal-. 

Bedl'sams  (BuXaapoc),  one  of  the  chief  Israel- 
ites (**  guides**)  that  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ze- 
mbbabel  (1  Esdr.  v,  8) ;  evidently  the  Bilshan  (q.  v.) 
of  the  genuine  texts  (Ezra  ii,  2 ;  Neh.  vii,  7). 

Be81teth'iniis(B£fiXn9/ioc  v.  r.  BecXre/iitfO,  Vulg. 
BaUhemus),  given  as  the  name  of  an  officer  of  Arta- 
xerxes  residing  in  Palestine  (1  Esdr.  ii,  16,  25) ;  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  Wl^  ^?3«  lord  of  judgment,  A. 
y.  **  chancellor ;"  the  title  of  Rehum,  the  name  imme- 
diately before  it  (Ezra  iv,  8). 

BeSl'zebub  (BccX^c/3ovX,  Beelzebul)  is  the 
name  assigned  (Matt,  x,  25;  xii,  24;  Mark  iii,  24; 
Luke  xi,  15  sq.)  to  the  prince  of  the  daemons.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  amid  all  the  diemonology  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  rabbinical  writers,  this  name  should  be  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  New  Testament.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  reading  Beelzebrd  is  the  one  which 
has  the  support  of  almost  every  critical  authority ;  and 
the  Beeizehub  of  the  Peskito  (if  indeed  it  is  not  a  corrup- 
tion, as  Michaelis  thinks,  Suppl.  p.  205),  and  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  some  modem  versions,  lias  probably 
been  accommodated  to  the  name  of  the  Philistine  god 
Baal-zebub  (q.  v.).  Some  of  those  who  consider  the 
latter  to  have  been  a  reverential  title  for  that  god  be- 
lieve that  Beelzebul  is  a  wilful  corruption  of  it,  in 
order  to  make  it  contemptible.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
Jews  are  very  fond  of  turning  words  into  ridicule  by 
such  changes  of  lettera  as  will  convert  them  into  words 
of  contemptible  signification  (e.g.  Sychar,  Beth-aven). 
Of  this  usage  Lightfoot  gives  many  instances  (//or. 
Hebr,  ad  Matth.  xii,  24).  Beelzebul,  then,  is  con- 
sidered to  mean  h^l  ^73,  i.  q.  dung-god.  Some  con- 
nect the  term  with  S'l^T,  habitation,  thus  making 
Beelzebul  =  oiKoBimrortjc  (Matt,  x,  25),  the  lord  of 
the  dwelling,  whether  as  the  *' prince  of  the  power  of 
the  air**  (Eph.  ii,  2),  or  as  tho  prince  of  the  lower 
world  (Paulu.^  quoted  by  Olshausen,  Comment,  in 
Matt.  X,  25X  or  as  inhabiting  human  bodies  (Schlea»- 
ner,  Lex,  s.  v.),  or  as  occupying  a  mansion  in  the  sev- 
enth heaven,  like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mythology  (Mo- 
vers, Ph^z.  i,  260).  Hug  supposes  that  the  fly,  under 
which  Baalzebub  was  represented,  was  the  Scaraheent 
jfiUulariue,  or  dunghill  beetle,  in  which  case  Baalzebub 
and  Beelzebul  might  be  used  indiflerently.  —  Kitto^  s. 
y;  Smith,  s.v.     See  Baalim;  Flt. 

Be^er  (Heb.  Beer%  ^Xa,  a  toeU),  a  local  proper 


name,  denoting,  whether  by  itself  or  in 
Beisb-,  the  presence  of  an  artificial  well  of  water.  See 
Well.  It  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  frequent 
prefix  Em-  (q.  v.),  which  designated  a  naiiural  spring. 
There  were  two  places  known  by  this  name  ifanply. 
See  the  compounds  in  their  alphalieUcal  order. 

1.  (With  the  art,  *^Kan ;  Sept  6  ^ap.)  A  plaee  in 
the  desert,  on  the  confines  of  Moab,  where  the  Hebrew 
princes,  by  the  direction  of  Moses,  dug  a  well  with 
their  staves,  being  the  forty-fourth  station  of  the  He- 
brews in  their  wanderings  from  Egypt  to  Canaan 
(Kum.  xxi,  16-18).  It  seems  to  have  been  sttoated 
in  the  south  part  of  the  plain  Ard  Ramadan,  not  very 
far  north-east  of  Dibon.  See  Exode.  The  **  wilder- 
ness" C^a^^),  which  is  named  as  their  next  starting- 
point  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  18,  may  be  that  before 
spoken  of  in  13,  or  it  may  be  a  copyist*  s  mistake  for 
*1Ka73.  So  the  Sept,  who  read  rac  avb  ^aroc^^ 
"and  from  the  well,"  i.  e. "  from  Beer."  Probably  the 
same  place  is  called  more  Ailly  Beer-elim  in  Isa.  xv,  8. 
(See  Ortlob,  Defonte  baeuUtfosto,  Lpz.  1718.) 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Targumists — a  tim- 
dition  in  part  adopted  by  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  x, 
4),  this  was  one  of  the  appearances,  the  last  before  the 
entrance  into  the  Holy  Land,  of  the  water  which  had 
**  followed"  the  people,  from  its  first  arrival  at  Rephi- 
dim,  throngh  their  wanderings.  The  water,  so  the 
tradition  appears  to  have  run,  was  granted  for  the  sake 
of  Miriam,  her  merit  being  that,  at  the  peril  of  her 
life,  she  had  watched  the  ark  in  which  lay  the  infant 
Moses.  It  followed  the  march  over  mountains  and 
into  valleys,  encircling  the  entire  camp,  and  furnish- 
ing water  to  every  man  at  his  own  tent  door.  This 
it  did  till  her  death  (Num.  xx,  1),  at  which  time  it  dis- 
appeared for  a  season,  apparently*  rendering  a  special 
act  necessary  on  each  future  occasion  for  its  evocation. 
The  striking  of  the  rock  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xx,  lU)  was 
the  first  of  these ;  the  digging  of  the  well  at  Beer  by 
the  staves  of  the  princes,  the  second.  Miriam's  well 
at  last  found  a  home  in  a  gulf  or  recess  in  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  where  at  certain  seasons  its  water  flowed,  and 
was  resorted  to  for  healing  purposes  (Targoms  of  Onke- 
los  and  Pseudo-Jon.,  Num.  xx,  1 ;  xxi,  18,  and  also  the 
quotations  in  Lightfoot  on  John  v,  4). — Smith,  s.  t. 

2.  (Sept.  Vat  Batfip;  the  Alex,  entirely  alters  the 
passage — icai  iiroptvQti  Iv  6S(p  cat  l^vytv  ii^  'Papa; 
Vulg.  in  Bern.)  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which 
Jotham  fled  for  fear  of  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix,  21).  Eo- 
sebius  and  Jerome  (Onomaet.  s.  v.  Bftpa,  Bera)  place 
Beer  in  the  great  plain  eight  Roman  miles  north  of 
Eleutheropolis ;  perhaps  the  well  near  Deir  Dnbban. 
By  many  this  place  is  identified  with  Beeboth  (q.  v.). 

Bee'ra  (Heb.  Beera',  K'lHa,  a  Chaldaizing  form 

=  the  vxU;  Sept.  B£i)prr)»  ^^  ^^  ^^  o^  Zophah,  a  de- 
scendant of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  37).  B.C.  long  post 
1612. 

BeS'rah  (Heb.  B^^rah',  n^K2,  i.  q.  Betra,  the 
vceU;  Sept.  Bf  ijoa  v.  r.  B«^X),  the  son  of  Baal,  a  prince 
(K*^ba)  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  carried  into  captivity 
by  the  Assyrian  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chron.  v,  6).  B.C. 
cir.  788. 

Be'8r-e'Um  (Heb.  Belr'Elvn',  D''iK  1K2,  weUnf 
heroes;  Sept  ro  ^piap  rov  AiA«i>;  Vuig.|Wrf«tfJS/iw), 
a  spot  named  in  Isa.  xv,  8,  as  on  the  "  border  of  Moab," 
apparently  the  south,  Eglaim  being  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name  points  to  the  well  dug  by 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  on  their  approach  to  the  promised 
land,  close  by  the  **  border  of  Moab"  (Num.  xxi,  16; 
comp.  ver.  13),  and  such  is  the  suggestion  of  Gesenius 
(Jetaia,  p.  633).  See  Bebr  simply.  Beer-Elim  was 
probably  chosen  by  the  prophet  out  of  other  places  on 
the  boundary  on  account  of  the  similarity  between  the 
sonnd  of  the  name  and  that  of  ntt^the  "  howling,*' 
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which  was  to  reach  even  to  that  remote  point  (Ewald, 
Propk,  p.  288).— Smith,  s.  v. 

BeeM  (Heb.  Be»H',  *«'lKa,/ofiteiHw,  according  to 
Gesen. ;  eA/i^A/cner,  according  to  Fftrst ;  Sept.  Bfi^p  in 
Gen.,  l^itipii  in  Hos.),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  father  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives  of  Eaan 
(Gen.  xxvi,  84).  B.C.  ante  1968.  See£9AU.  Judith, 
daughter  of  Beeri,  is  the  same  person  that  is  called 
in  the  genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxzvi,  2)  Aholibamah, 
daughter  of  Anah,  and  consequently  Beeri  and  Anah 
must  be  the  same  person.  See  Aholibamah.  Tet 
Beeri  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hittite,  while  Anah  is  called  a 
Horite  and  also  a  Hivite.  See  Aitab.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  the  name  Horite  C^*7n)  signifies  one 
who  dwells  in  a  hole  or  cave,  a  Troglodyte ;  and  it 
seems  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mount  Seir  were  so  designated  because  they 
inhabited  the  numerous  caverns  of  that  mountainous 
region.  The  name,  therefore,  does  not  designate  them 
according  to  their  race,  but  merely  according  to  their 
mode  of  life,  to  whatever  race  they  might  belong.  Of 
their  race  we  know  nothing,  except,  indeed,  what  the 
conjunction  of  these  two  names  in  reference  to  the  same 
individual  may  teach  us ;  and  from  this  case  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  these  Troglodytes  or  Horites  be- 
longed in  part,  at  least,  to  the  widely-extended  Ca- 
naanitish  tribe  of  the  Hittites.  On  this  supposition 
the  difficulty  vanishes,  and  each  of  the  accounts  gives 
us  just  the  information  we  might  expect.  In  the  nar- 
rative, where  the  stress  is  laid  on  £sau*s  wife  being 
of  the  race  of  Canaan,  her  father  is  called  a  Hittite ; 
while  in  the  genealogy,  where  the  stress  is  on  £sau*s 
connection  by  marriage  with  the  previous  occupants 
of  Mount  Seir,  he  is  most  naturally  and  properly  de- 
scribed under  the  more  precise  term  Horite. — Smith,  s. 
v.     See  Horite  ;  Hivite  ;  Hittite. 

2.  The  fkther  of  tiie  prophet  Hosea  (Hos.  i,  1). 
B.C.  ante  725. 

Be'^Sr-lahal'-roi  (Heb.  B^'  Ladut^  J^otT,  *lKa 
*^K'^  **n^,  signifying,  according  to  the  explanation  in 
the  text  where  it  first  occurs,  weU  of  [to]  life  of  vision 
[or,  of  the  Uvinff  and  teeinp  God],  i.  e.  survivorship 
after  beholding  the  theophany ;  but,  according  to  the 
natural  derivation,  treff  of  the  cheekrbone  \rodc]  of 
msion ;  Sept.  in  Gen.  xvi,  14,  ^pkap  ov  Ivwriov  fldov ; 
in  Gen.  xxiv,  62,  t6  ^ap  lifC  bpatnutQ ;  Vulg.  pntau 
viventis  et  mdetUia  me),  a  well,  or  rather  a  living  spring 
(A.  V.  **  fountain,*'  comp.  ver.  7),  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  **in  the  way  to  Shur,"  and 
therefore  in  the  '*  south  countiy"  (Gen.  xxiv,  62), 
which  seems  to  iiave  been  so  named  by  Hagar  t)ecause 
God  saw  her  C^xH)  there  (Gen.  xvi,  14).  From  the 
fict  of  this  etymology  not  being  in  agreement  with 
the  formation  of  the  name  (more  legitimately,  *^nb 
*^X")),  it  has  been  suggested  (Gesenius,  The»,  p.  175) 
that  the  origin  of  the  name  is  Lehi  (q.  v.)  (Judg.  xv, 
9,  19),  the  scene  of  Samson's  adventure,  which  was 
not  far  from  this  neighborhood.  By  this  well  Isaac 
dwelt  both  before  and  after  the  death  of  his  father 
(Gen.  xxiv,  62;  xxv,  11).  In  both  these  passages 
the  name  is  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  **  the  well  Lahai-roi.'* 
Mr.  Rowland  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well 
Lahai-roi  at  MogU  or  MoUahij  a  station  on  the  road  to 
Beersheba,  ten  hours  south  of  Rulieibeh,  near  which  is 
a  hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name  of  Beit  Hagar  (Wil- 
liams, Holy  City^  i,  465) ;  but  this  requires  confirma- 
tion. This  well  is  possibly  the  same  with  that  by 
which  the  life  of  Ishmael  was  preserved  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion  (Gen.  xxi,  19),  but  which,  according 
to  the  Moslems,  is  the  well  Zem-zem  at  Mecca. — Smith. 

Be^'roth  (Heb.  Beiroth\  ni"^X:p,  wdU;  Sept. 
Bi7p<tfr,  Bf  i7p(j^a,  Biypui^),  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Hivltes  who  deluded  Joshua  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
them,  the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  and 


Kiijath-jearim  (Josh,  ix,  17).  Beeroth  was  with  the 
rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin  (Joeh.  xviii, 
26),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at  the  time  of 
David,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth  being  named  as 
belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv,  2).  From  the  notice  in 
this  place  (ver.  2,  8),  it  would  appear  that  the  original 
inhabitants  had  been  forced  from  the  town,  and  had 
taken  refuge  at  Gittaim  (Neh.  xi,  84),  possibly  a  Phi- 
listine dty.  Beeroth  is  once  more  named  with  Che- 
phirah and  Kiijath-jearim  in  the  list  of  those  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  (Ezra  ii,  25;  Neb.  vii,  29;  1 
Esdr.  V.  19).  Besides  Baanah  and  Recbab,  the  mur- 
derers of  Ishbosheth,  with  their  father  Rimmon,  we 
find  Nahari  **the  Beerothite*'  (2  Sam.  xxui,  87),  or 
'*  the  Berothite'*  (1  Chron.  xi,  89),  one  of  the  "  mighty 
men"  of  David's  guard — Smith,  s.  v.  See  also  Bbb- 
roth-Bexe-Jaakan. 

The  name  of  Beeroth  is  th«)  plural  of  Beer,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  taken  by  many  for  the  same  place. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  however,  both  distinguish  it  from 
Beer  (JOnomoMt.  s.  v.  Bi;p<a3),  although  there  has  been 
much  misunderstanding  of  their  language  respecting 
it  (see  Reland,  Paiast.  p.  618,  619).  The  former  says 
that  it  could  be  seen  in  passing  from  Jerusalem  to 
Nicopolis,  at  the  seventh  mile ;  a  description  that  to 
this  day  is  true  of  a  place  still  bearing  the  correspond- 
ing name  of  et-Birek,  which,  since  Maundreirs  time, 
has  been  identified  with  this  locality  (Journey,  March 
25).  According  to  Robinson  (ReseareieM,  ii,  132),  the 
traveller  in  that  direction  sees  el-Bireh  on  his  right 
after  a  little  more  than  two  hours  from  Jerusalem. 
Jerome,  on  the  other  hand,  apparently  misconceiving 
Eusebius  as  meaning  tbuit  Beeroth  was  on  the  road, 
from  which  he  says  it  is  visible,  changes  "  Nicopolis" 
to  "Neapolis,"  which  still  leaves  the  distance  and  di- 
rection sufficiently  exact.  Bireh  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Bira  by  Brocard  (vii,  278),  in  whose  time 
it  was  held  by  the  Templars.  By  ttie  Crusaders  and 
the  later  ecclesiastics  it  was  erroneously  confounded 
with  the  ancient  Michmash.  Bireh  is  situated  on  the 
ridge,  running  from  east  to  west,  which  bounds  the 
northern  prospect,  as  bcheM  from  Jerusalem  and  its 
vicinity,  and  may  be  seen  i'rom  a  great  distance  north 
and  south.  It  is  now  a  large  village,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  700  Moslems.  The  houses  are  low,  and  many 
of  them  half  underground.  Many  large  stones  and 
various  substructions  evince  the  antiquity  of  the  site ; 
and  there  are  remains  of  a  fine  old  church  of  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  (Richter,  WaUfahrten,  p.  54).  Ac- 
cording to  modem  local  tradition  it  was  the  place  at 
which  the  parents  of  "  the  child  Jesus'*  discovered  that 
he  was  not  among  their  '^company"  (Luke  ii,  48-45) ; 
and  it  is  a  fiict  tliat  the  spring  of  eUBireh  is  even  to 
this  day  the  customary  resting-place  for  caravans  go- 
ing northward,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey 
from  Jerusalem  (Stanley,  Pclett.  p.  215;  Lord  Nugent, 
ii,  112). 

BeS'roth-be'n^-Ja'akan  (Heb.  BeireOi  Beney'- 
Taakan',  lljy^-^aa  niiKa,  foetU  of  the  sons  ofJaa- 
han ;  Sept.  Bj7(>w3  viStv  'laxifi),  a  place  through  which 
the  Israelites  twice  passed  in  the  desert,  being  their 
twenty-seventh  and  thirty-third  station  on  the  way 
from  Egypt  to  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiii,  81, 82 ;  Deut.  x, 
6).  See  Ex  ode.  From  a  comparison  of  these  pas- 
sages (in  the  former  of  which  it  is  called  simply  Bene*  , 
Jaakan,  and  in  the  latter  partly  translated  ^* Beeroth 
of  the  children  of  Jaakan"),  it  appears  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Arabah,  not  far  from 
Mount  Hor  (Mosera  or  Moseroth),  in  the  direction  of 
Kadesh-Bamea,  and  may  therefore  have  well  repre- 
sented tbe  tract  including  the  modem  fountains  in 
that  region,  called  Ain  el-Ghamr,  Ain  el-Weibeh,  el- 
Hufeir}%  el-Buweirideh,  etc.,  lying  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  each  other.  Jaakan  (or  Akan)  was  a  d 
scendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi,  27;  1  C 
i,  42),  and  the  territory  designated  by  the  name  of 
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ehUdren  may  therefore  naturally  be  sought  in  tbia 
vicinity  (see  Browne's  Ordo  Scedonan,  p.  270).  Dr. 
Robinson  (Researches^  ii,  683)  inclines  to  identify  this 
place  with  Moseroth,  on  account  of  the  statement  of 
Eusebins  and  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  that  Beeroth 
Bene  Jaakan  was  extant  in  their  day  ten  Roman  miles 
from  Petni,  on  the  top  of  the  mountain — probably  a 
conjectural  tradition.  Schwarz's  confusion  of  Wady 
and  Jebel  Araif  en-Katah  in  the  interior  of  the  desert 
et-Tih  with  this  place,  under  the  name  of  Anaka  (Pc^- 
lest.  p.  218)|  is  unworthy  of  farther  notice. 

Bel§'rothite  (Heb.  Beerothi\  *tni^Ka ;  Sept.  B17- 
pw^aioc  V.  r.  Bti^utpaio^),  an  inhabitant  of  Bekroth 
(q.  V.)  of  Benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv,  2 ;  zxiii,  87). 

BeSr'-Bheba  (Heb.  Beer'  She'ba,  r^D^  ^KS,  in 
pause  Beir'  Sha'ba,  93^  *^^?*  wdl  of  swearing^  or  ireff 
of  seven ;  Sept.  in  Gen.  ^piap  rov  opatrfiov  or  rov  op- 
Kov ;  in  Josh,  and  later  books,  BrjpiTafiU ;  Josephus, 
AtU,l,  12,  1,  Biiptrovpai,  which  he  immediately  inter- 
prets by  opctov  0p6ap)|  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Palestine,  and  which  formed  the  southern 
limit  of  the  country.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  the  name.  According  to  the  first,  the  well 
was  dug  by  Abraham,  and  the  name  given,  because 
there  he  and  Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  Philistines, 

*'sware*'  0293^3)  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi,  81).     But 

the  compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  **  seven 
ewe  Iambs;"  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  "seven"  is 

3?3  *3,  Sheba^  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is  the  moan- 
ing of  the  name.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  to  an  occurrence  almost  precisely  sim- 
ilar, in  which  both  Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  Phichol,  his  chief  captain,  are  again  concern- 
ed, with  the  difference  that  the  person  on  the  Hebrew 
side  of  the  transaction  is  Isaac  instead  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxvi,  81-83).  Here  there  is  no  reference  to  the 
**  seven'*  lambs,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  the  derivation 
of  Shibeah  (^^3^,  Skibah',  not  **Shebah,"  as  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.)  from  the  mention  of  the  "swearing" 
(!17D^7)  i^  ^^^'  81<  These  two  accounts,  however,  ap- 
pear to  be  adjusted  by  the  statement  in  ver.  18  that  this 
was  one  of  the  wells  originally  dug  by  Abraham,  to 
which  Isaac,  on  reopening  them,  assigned  the  same 
names  given  them  by  his  fkther. 

Beersheba  appears  to  have  been  a  fitvorite  abode  of 
both  these  patriarchs.  After  the  digging  of  the  well 
Abraham  planted  a  "grove"  (^)I3k,  E'shd)  as  a  place 
for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  such  as  constituted  the 
temples  of  those  early  times ;  and  here  he  lived  until 
the  sacrifico  of  Isaac,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward 
(xxi,  d3-xxii,  1, 19).  This  seems  to  imply  the  growth 
of  the  place  into  a  considerable  town.  Here  also  Isaac 
was  dwelling  at  the  timj  of  the  transference  of  the 
birthright  from  Esau  to  Jacob  (xxvi,  33;  xxviii,  10), 
and  from  the  patriarchal  encampment  round  the  wells 
of  his  grandfather  Jacob  set  forth  on  the  journey  to 
Mesopotamia  which  changed  the  course  of  his  whole 
life.  Jacob  does  not  appear  to  have  revisited  the  place 
until  he  made  it  one  of  the  stages  of  his  journey  down 
to  Egypt.  He  then  halted  there  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
"the  God  of  his  father,"  doubtless  under  the  sacred 
grove  of  Abraham.  From  this  time  till  the  conquest 
of  the  country  we  only  catch  a  momentary*-  glimpse  of 
Beersheba  in  the  lists  of  the  "cities"  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah  (xv,  28)  given  to  the  tribo  of  Simeon 
(xix,  2 ;  1  Chr.  iv,  28).  Samuel's  sons  wera  appointed 
deputy  judges  for  the  southernmost  districts  in  Beer- 
sheba (1  Sam.  viii,  2),  its  distance  no  doabt  precluding 
its  beingamong  the  number  of  the  "  holy  cities"  (Sept.), 
to  which  he  himself  went  in  circuit  every  year  (vii,  16). 
By  the  times  of  the  monarchy  it  had  become  recognised 
as  the  most  southerly  place  of  the  country.  Its  posi- 
tion, as  the  place  of  arrival  and  departure  for  the  cara- 
yana  trading  between  Palestine  and  the  countries  U'- 


ing  in  that  direction,  would  naturally  lead  to  the  for* 
mation  of  a  town  round  the  wells  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
the  great  £g>'ptian  trade  begun  by  Solomon  must  have 
increased  its  importance.  Hither  Joab's  census  ex- 
tended (2  Sam.  xxiv,  7 ;  1  Chr.  xxi,  2),  and  here  Eli- 
jah bade  farowell  to  his  confidential  servant  (r^C'S) 
before  taking  his  journey  across  the  desert  to  Sinai  (1 
Kings  xix,  3).  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  (Judg.  xx, 
1,  etc.),  or  fh>m  Beersheba  to  Dan  (1  Chr.  xxi^  2; 
comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv,  2),  now  became  the  established 
formula  for  the  whole  of  the  Promised  Land ;  just  as 
"  firom  Geba  to  Beersheba"  (2  Kings  xxiii,  8X  or  "  from 
Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim"  (2  Chr.  xix,  4),  was  that 
for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the  disruption.  After 
the  rotum  ftom.  the  captivity  the  formula  is  narrowed 
still  mora,  and  becomes  "  trata  Beersheba  to  the  Val- 
ley of  Hinnom"  (Neh.  xi,  80).  One  of  the  wives  of 
Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  Zibiah,  mother  of  Joash,  was 
a  native  of  Beersheba  (2  Kings  xii,  1 ;  2  Chr.  xxiv, 
1).  From  the  incidental  references  of  Amos,  we  find 
that,  like  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  the  place  was,  in  the  time 
of  Uzziah,  the  seat  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  apparent- 
ly connected  in  some  intimate  manner  with  the  north- 
em  kingdom  (Amos  v,  5 ;  viii,  14).  But  the  allusions 
aro  so  slight  that  nothing  can  be  gathered  from  them, 
except  that,  in  the  latter  of  the  two  passages  quoted 
above,  we  have  perhaps  preserved  a  form  Of  words  or 
an  adjuration  useid  by  the  worshippers,  "  Live  the  *  way' 
of  Beersheba!"  After  this,  with  the  mero  mention 
that  Beersheba  and  the  villages  round  it  ("  daughters") 
wero  reinhabitcd  after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  30),  the 
name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records.  In  the  Xew 
Testament  it  is  not  once  mentioned ;  nor  is  it  referred  to 
as  then  existing  by  any  writer  earlier  than  Eusebins 
and  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  centur}*,  who  describe  it  as 
a  large  village  (Onomast,  KUfiti  /AtyicTfi,  ticusgran£s\ 
and  the  seat  of  a  Roman  garrison.  The  latter  els^ 
where  (Qaaesl.  ad  Gen.  xvii,  80)  calls  it  a  "town"  (op- 
pidum).  In  the  centuries  before  and  after  the  Mos- 
lem conquest  it  is  mentioned  among  the  episcopal  cit- 
ies of  Palestine  (Reland,  Paksst.  p.  620),  but  none  of 
its  bishops  are  anywhere  named.  The  site  seema  to 
have  been  almost  forgotten  (see  De  Vitriaco,  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos^  p.  1070)  till  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Sir  John  Maundeville,  Rudolf  de  Suchcm,  and 
William  de  Baldensel  recognised  .the  name  at  a  place 
which  they  passed  on  their  route  from  Sinai  to  Hebron. 
It  was  then  uninhabited,  but  some  of  the  churches 
were  still  standing.  From  that  time  till  the  recent 
visit  of  Dr.  Robinson  the  place  remained  unvisited  and 
unknown,  except  for  the  slight  notice  obtained  by  Sect- 
zen  from  the  Arabs  (Zach's  Monatl.  Corretp.  xvii,  143). 
Dr.  Robinson  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  southernmost 
district  of  Palestine,  in  which  is  Beersheba,  and  wi:h 
which  the  book  of  Genesis  has  connected  so  many  in- 
teresting associations.  Coming  from  the  south,  bo 
emerged  from  the  desert  by  a  long  and  gradual  ascent 
over  swelling  hills  scantily  covered  with  gress.  The 
summit  of  this  ascent  affoided  a  view  over  a  broad  bar- 
ren tract,  bounded  on  the  horizon  by  the  mountains 
of  Judah  south  of  Hebron :  '  *  We  now  felt  that  the  des- 
ert was  at  an  end.  Descending  gradually,  we  camo 
out  upon  an  open  undulating  country;  the  shrubs 
ceased,  or  nearly  so;  green  grass  was  seen  along  the 
lesser  water-courses,  and  almost  greensward;  while 
the  gentle  hills,  covered  in  ordinary  seasons  with  grass 
and  rich  pasture,  were  now  burnt  over  with  drought. 
In  three  quarten  of  an  hour  we  reached  Wady  es-Seba, 
a  wide  water-course  or  bed  of  a  torrent,  running  here 
W.S.W.,  upon  whose  northern  side,  close  upon  ths 
bank,  aro  two  deep  wells,  still  called  Bir  e^-Seba^  the 
ancient  Beersheba.  We  had  entered  the  harden  of 
Palestine !"  (JiesecarheSy  i,  801).  There  are  at  present 
on  the  spot  two  principal  wells,  and  five  smaller  ones. 
The  former,  apparently  the  only  ones  seen  by  Robin- 
son, lie  Just  a  hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so  placed 
as  to  be  visible  firam  a  considerable  distance  (Bonar, 
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LaanA  of  Prom,  p.  1).  The  larger  of  the  two»  which 
lies  to  the  east,  is,  according  to  the  carefUl  measare- 
ments  of  Dr.  Robinson,  12^  feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  visit  (Apr.  12)  was  44}  feet  to  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  the  masonry  which  encloses  the  well  reaches 
downward  for  28|  feet.  The  other  well  is  6  feet  diam., 
and  was  42  feet  to  the  water.  The  curb-etones  round 
the  month  of  both  wells  are  worn  into  deep  grooves  bj 
the  action  of  the  ropes  of  so  many  centnries,  and  "  look 
as  if  frilled  or  fluted  all  round."  Round  the  larger 
well  there  are  nine,  and  round  the  smaller  five  large 
stone  troughs,  some  much  worn  and  broken,  others 
nearly  entire,  lying  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  feet  from 
the  edge  of  the  well.  There  were  formerly  ten  of  these 
troughs  at  the  larger  well.  The  circle  around  is  car- 
peted with  a  sward  of  fine  short  grass,  with  crocuses 
and  lilies  (Bonar,  p.  5,  6,  7).  The  water  is  excellent, 
the  best,  as  Dr.  Robinson  emphatically  records,  which 
he  had  tasted  since  leaving  Sinai.  The  five  lesser 
wells,  apparently  the  only  ones  seen  by  Tan  de  Yelde, 
are,  according  to  his  account  and  the  casual  notice  of 
Bonar,  in  a  group  in  the  bed  of  the  wady,  not  on  its 
north  bank,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  the  other  two. 
No  ruins  are  at  first  visible;  but,  on  examination, 
foundations  of  former  dwellings  have  been  traced,  dis- 
persed loosely  over  the  low  hills,  to  the  north  of  the 
wells,  and  in  the  hollows  between.  They  seem  to  have 
been  built  chiefiy  of  round  stones,  although  some  of  the 
stones  are  squared  and  some  hewn,  suggesting  the  idea 
of  a  small  straggling  city.  There  are  no  trees  or  shrubs 
near  the  spot.  The  site  of  the  wells  is  nearly  midway 
between  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Med- 
iterranean at  RaphsBa,  or  twenty-seven  miles  south-east 
from  Gaza,  and  about  the  same  distance  south  by  west 
ftfmk  Hebron  (20  Roman  miles  in  the  Ommaat. ;  comp. 
Josephus,  Ant,  viii,  18,  7).  Its  present  Arabic  name, 
Bir  etSebaf  means  **well  of  the  seven,"  which  some 
take  to  be  the  signification  also  of  Beersheba,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  seven  ewe-lambs  which  Abraham  gave  to 
Abimelech  in  token  of  the  oath  between  them.  There 
b  no  ground  for  rendering  it  by  '*<ereii  weUt"  as  some 
have  done. — Smith,  s.  v. ;  Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Shbbah. 

Be^Bh'terah  (Heb.  B&tkterah'y  n*incS921,  prob. 
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hcuae  ofAtlarte ;  Sept.  >/  Bocopd  v.  r.  BtiBapd ;  Tulg. 
Basra),  one  of  the  two  Levitical  cities  allotted  to  the 
sons  of  Gershom,  out 'of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond 
Jordan  (Josh,  xxi,  27).  In  the  parallel  list  (1  Chron. 
vi,  71)  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  Ashtaroth 
(q.  v.).  In  fact,  the  name  is  merely  a  contracted  form 
o{ BetA-Aahtaroth,  the  ''temple  of  Ashtoreth"  (Geseni- 
us,  Thes,  p.  196 ;  comp.  175). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Beetle  (ift'^n  daxrtjd',  q.  d.  "Icaper")  occurs  only 
in  Lev.  xi,  22,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  four 
fi^f*g  creeping  things,  thai  go  tipon  all  Jour,  which  have 
legs  above  the^/eet  to  leap  wiihal  tipon  the  edrtk,  which 
the  Israelites  were  permitted  to  eat.  The  other  three 
are  the  locust,  the  bald  locust,  and  the  grasshopper,  re- 
spectively rendered  by  the  Sept.  fipovxoCt  drraKri,  and 
uKptg,  while  they  translate  chargol  by  o^iondxtQ  (q>  d. 
**  serpent-fighter"),  which  Suidas  explains  as  being  a 
langlets  loaut  (tl^og  &KpiSoci  fii^  kxov  nrepa),  Pliny 
(xi,  29)  and  Aristotle  (Hist,  Amm,  ix,  6)  mention  locusts 
that  are  serpent-destroyers.  This  Heb.  word  cannot 
mean  the  heetk.  No  species  of  scarabsus  was  ever 
used  as  food  by  the  Jews,  or  perhaps  any  other  nation. 
Nor  does  any  known  species  answer  to  the  generic  de- 
scription given  in  the  preceding  verse :  "  This  ye  may 
cat  of  every  winged  creeper  which  goeth  upon  four 
(feet) ;  that  which  hath  joints  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
hind  legs,  to  leap  with  them  upon  the  earth"  (comp. 
Niebuhr,  Deaerip,  de  V Arabic,  Copenhague,  1778,  p.  88). 
Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  chargol  is  some  winged  creep- 
er, which  has  at  least  four  feet,  which  leaps  with  its  two 
hind  jointed  legs,  and  which  we  might  expect,  from 
the  permission,  to  find  actually  used  as  food.  This  de- 
scription agrees  exactly  with  the  locutt-tribe  of  insects, 


which  are  well  known  to  have  been  eaten  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  timed  to  the 
present  day.  This  conclusion  is  also  favored  by  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  which  signifies  to  gallop  like 
the  English  grattkopper  and  French  »auiereUe.  Al- 
though no  known  variety  of  locust  answers  the  above 
description  of  Pliny  and  AristoUe,  and,  indeed,  the  ex- 
istence of  any  such  species  is  denied  by  Cuvier  (Grand- 
saque's  ed.  of  Pliny,  Par.  1828,  p.  451,  note),  yet  a  sort 
of  ichneumon  locust  is  found  in  the  genus  Trvxalia  (fierce 
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or  cruel),  inhabiting  Africa  and  China,  and  compre- 
hending many  species,  which  hunts  and  preys  upon 
insects.  It  is  also  called  the  Tnaalis  nasultu,  or  long- 
nosed.  May  not,  then,  this  winged,  leaping,  insectiv- 
orous locust,  and  its  various  species,  be  "  this  chargol, 
after  its  kind,"  and  the  d^iofidxnc  o^  the  Septuagint? 
or  might  the  name  have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of 
shape  and  color,  which  is  striking,  between  the  Truxalis 
nasutus  and  the  ichneumon ;  just  as  the  locust  gener- 
ally is,  at  this  time,  called  cavalette  by  the  Italians,  on 
account  of  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  the  horse  f  We 
know  that  the  ancients  indulged  in  tracing  the  many 
resemblances  of  the  several  parts  of  locusts  to  those  of 
other  animals  (Bochart,  Hieroz,  pt.  ii,  lib.  iv,  c.  5,  p.  476). 
It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the  former 
and  more  probable  supposition,  that  a  creature  which 
lives  upon  other  insects  should  be  allowed  as  food  to 
the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  general  principle  of  the  Mo- 
saic law  in  regard  to  birds  and  quadrupeds,  this  hav- 
ing been  unquestionably  the  case  with  regard  to  many 
species  of  fishes  coming  within  the  regulation  of  hav- 
ing *'  fi^ns  and  scales,"  and  known  to  exist  in  Palestine 
at  the  present  time — as  the  perch,  carp,  barbel,  etc. 
(Kitto*s  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  article  Fishes). 
The  fact  that  the  chargol  is  never  made  the  means  of 
the  divine  chastisements  (for  which  purpose  a  locust 
preying  upon  insects  could  scarcely  be  used),  concurs 
with  this  speculation.  —  Kitto ;  Smith.  See  Locust. 
The  beetle,  however,  was  very  common  in  Egypt, 
and  is  the  species  called  by  Linnsons  ^atta  EgypHacus, 
thought  by  many  to  be  mentioned  in  Exod.  viii,  21, 
etc.,  under  the  name  I1S9,  anh',  where  the  A.  Y.  ren- 
ders it  "  swarms  of  flies."  See  Flt.  Beetles  are,  by 
naturalists,  styled  coleopterous  insects,  from  their 
homy  upper  wings,  or  shard ;  the  species  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  differing  greatly  in  size  and  color, 
and  being  found  in  almost  every  country.  The  order 
of  Coleoptera  is  divided  into  many  families,  of  which 
the  scarabsidsB  and  blattse,  or  common  beetles  and 
cock-chaffers,  are  known  to  every  one.  These  crea- 
tures, like  many  others  in  the  insect  world,  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  ground,  where  they  are  hatched,  and 
the  appearance  of  their  progeny  rising  from  the  earth 
is  by  some  writers  supposed  to  have  suggested  to  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Certain  it  is  that  beetles  were  very 
common  in  Egypt,  and  one  of  them,  thence  styled  by 
naturalists  Scarabaus  sacer,  was  an  object  of  worship ; 
and  this  fact  gives  strength  to  the  conjecture  that  this 
creature  b  meant  in  Exod.  viii,  as  the  sacred  charac^ 
ter  of  the  object  would  naturally  render  its  employ- 
ment as  a  plague  doubly  terrible.  Besides  its  being 
worshipped  as  a  divinity,  stones  cut  in  the  fon"  '«'*>*^ 
beetle  served  as  talismans  among   the  E 
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The  nndtr  anrrace  irai  filled  with  flgnru  cut  in  in- 
taglio of  aolai,  lansr.  *nd  utr*!  ijmliols  mnd  cturac- 
ten.  Tbey  were  beld,  accordjng  to  Plinj,  to  luipire 
tbe  aaldier  witb  courage,  ud  to  protect  lila  person  in 
tbe  daj  of  battle,  and  sl»o  to  defend  cbildrea  ftom  the 
nialigD  inSaenM  of  the  evil  eye.  There  ii  little  rea- 
SDD  to  doobt  that  tha  Ilebrewi  leanted  tha  om  of  theu 
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thingi  Id  Egfp*,  bat  they  were  prohibited  by  ths  Uo- 
»aic  law.  The  Gnoetio,  among  otbei  Eg}-ptian  au- 
pentitian*,  adopted  this  notion  regardiTit;  the  beetle, 
•nd  getni  of  gnostic  origin  ore  extant  in  this  fbrm, 
eapadally  symbolical  of  laia  (q.  v.). 

Beeva  (^^3,  baiar',  honied  animali,  Lev.  xxiE, 
19,  21  i  Num.  ixii,  !8,  30,  83,  S8,  44 ;  elaawheTB  ren-  , 
dered  "ox,"  "bullock,"  "herd,"  etc.;  in  Arabic,  o^ ; 
b.ikar),  cattle,  herds,  applicable  to  all  Baminantia,  tbe 
camels  alone  excepted ;  but  xaon  particularly  to  the 
BoTidn  and  the  genera  of  ths  larger  ant«lop«a.  See, 
Ox)  Boll;  Deeh  ;  Goat;  Axte lope,  etc. 

Beg  (3^3,  lakaA',  so  rendered  Taa.  xxxvii,  25, 
eliewhara  "seek,"  etc.;  Vk^,  ^al',  Paa.  eiz,  10; 
Prov.  IX,  4;  elaowhero  "a»k,"  etc.;  Ittatrivi,  Lake 
xtI,  B;  irpoaairfH, Mark  x,  A6;  Luke  xviil,  SS;  John 
Ix,  8),  BeggU  (V^3K,  eijBn',  1  Sam.  tl,  8 ;  wnxdc. 
Lake  xvl,  20,  S3:  O'li-  iv,  9;  both  terms  elsowhere 
"poor,"  etc.).  The  laws  of  Moses  famish  abundant 
eridence  that  great  inequality  of  condition  existed  in 
his  time  among  the  Hebnws,  for  recommendations  to 
the  rich  to  bs  liberal  to  their  poorer  brethren  are  fre- 
qnently  met  with  (Eiod.  xxiii,  11;  Dent,  xv,  11),  bat 
no  mention  li  niade  of  persona  who  lived  as  mendi- 
canta.  The  poor  were  allowed  to  glean  In  the  fields, 
and  to  gather  whatever  the  land  produced  in  the  year 
In  which  it  was  not  tilled  (Lev.  xix,  10;  xxv,  S,  6; 
Dent.  xilT,  19).  Tbey  were  also  Invitnl  to  basts 
(Dent,  xii,  12;  xiv,  S9;  xxvi,  !!}.  Tho  Hebrew 
conld  not  be  an  absolute  pauper.  His  land  was  in- 
alienable, except  for  a  certain  term,  when  it  nverted 
to  him  or  his  posterity.  And  if  this  icsonrce  was  in- 
(nfficient,  he  could  pledge  the  services  of  hlmaelf  or 
his  family  for  a  valuable  sum.  Those  who  were  indi- 
gent through  bodily  infirmity  were  nsuslly  token  care 
of  by  Iheir  khidred.  See  Poor.  In  the  song  of  Han- 
nab  (1  Sam.  ii,  H),  however,  beggar*  are  wpokm.  of,  and 
such  a  Eite  is  predicted  to  tbe  posterity  of  the  wicked, 
while  It  shall  never  befall  the  peed  of  tbe  Hghteoaa,  in 
tbe  Psalma  (xxxvii,  35;  cix,10}:  so  Ibat  the  practice 
was  probably  then  not  uncommon.  In  tho  Kew  Tes- 
tament, also,  we  read  of  begpir*  that  wen  blmd,  die- 
cased,  and  maimed,  who  lay  at  tha  doors  of  tbe  rich, 
bv  the  waysides,  and  also  bcroro  the  gala  of  Iho  Tem- 
ple (Uarkx,46i  Lake  xvi,ao,  21;  Ads  ill,  2).  But 
no  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  exislcd  in  tho 
time  of  Christ  that  class  of  persons  called  vagrant  beg- 
gars, who  present  their  supplications  for  alms  from 
door  to  door,  and  who  are  found  at  the  present  day  In 
the  East,  although  less  frequently  than  in  the  countries 
of  Europe.  That  the  custom  of  seeking  alms  by  sound- 
ing a  Inimpet  or  bom,  which  prevails  among  a  class 
of  Mohammedan  monastics,  called  kaiendar  or  harrndal, 
prevailed  also  in  the  time  of  Christ,  has  been  by  some  i 
inferred  bom  the  pecnliar  construction  of  the  original 
in  Matt,  vi,  2,  There  Is  one  thing  characteristic  of 
those  Orientals  who  Ibllow  tho  vocation  of  mendicants  I 
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which  ia  worthy  of  being  mentioned;  tbey  do  not  ap- 
peal to  the  pity  or  to  the  almsgiving  spirit,  bat  to  tbe 
justice  of  their  benetadors  (Job  ixil,  7;  xxxi,  16; 
Prov.  iil,  27,  28).  Boberts,  in  his  Orioit,  ItttutraHtimM, 
p.  664,  says  on  Luke  xvi,  S  ("I  cannot  dig;  to  beg  I 
am  ashamed"),  "How  often  are  wa  reminded  of  this 
passaga  by  beggars  when  we  tell  them  to  wnk.  Tbey 
can  scarcely  believe  their  ears ;  and  the  religima  nten- 
dicanls,  who  swarm  in  everypaitof  the  East,  look  upon 
you  with  the  most  sovereitcn  contempt  when  yon  )cive 
them  anch  advice.  '  I  work  !  why,  I  never  have  done 
sachathing;  J  am  not  able.'"    ScoAlmb. 

Beghaida  or  Begoarda,  a  religious  asaociation  in 
the  Roman  Church,  which  farmed  itielf,  In  tbe  13ih 
centory,  in  tba  Hetberlands,  Germany,  and  France, 
after  the  example  of  tbe  Beguinee  [q.  v.),  vboDi  tbey 
closely  Imitated  in  thcb'  mode  of  life  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  establishments.  They  aapported  them- 
selves moetly  by  weaving,  bat  became  neither  so  na- 
merons  nor  so  popular  as  tho  Begnlnes.  Hare  gener- 
ally than  the  Begulnes  tbej  associated  with  the  bent- 
ical  Fraticelli  (q.  v.),  and  the  "  Brethren  and  Sistm 
of  the  Free  Spirit."  They  were  snppressed  bv  ths 
coancil  of  Vienna  in  1311.  Host  of  them  joined  the 
third  orders  of  St.  Francis  or  SI.  Dominic,  but  vet  re- 
tained for  a  long  time  their  name  and  their  mode  of 
life.  For  a  time  they  found  a  protector  in  tbe  Em- 
peror Louis,  but  new  decrees  were  issued  against  them 
by  Charles  IV  (1S67)  snd  Pope  Urban  Y  (1S69).  In 
1467  they  became,  by  taking  the  usual  sdemn  row;, 
a  moiuitic  BBsociation,  which  gradiwUy  united  with 
eeveral  congregations  of  tho  Franciscan  order.  Their 
last  convents  and  the  name  itself  wen  abolished  by 
Pope  Innocent  X  In  1650. 

The  name  Brghardi  was  commonly  given  In  the 
13th  and  14lh  centuries  (j""  »  "  Pietist"  and  "  Slelb- 
odist"  were  afterward  used)  to  persona  who  opposed  cr 
revolted  from  tbe  worldly  tendencies  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Waldenscs  WickUStes,  and  I.DltHnK 
in  Fronce  and  England,  vers  so  named.  Sec  Xcan- 
der,  f  A. /AX.  Iv,  303;  itottieim,  Dt  Btgkird.  rl  Sfgnm. 
(Lips.  1790);  Mosfaeim,  Ch.  Jli^.  cent,  xiii,  pt-  ii,  ch. 
il,  g  40.  other  treatises  on  these  orders  have  Ijern 
written  by  Beier  (Jen.  1710),  Brufan*  (Lob.  ITIS), 
Golie  (ib.  1719),  Houston  (Antw.  ISiW).  Sob  Be- 
(iCinEs  ;  BioDE. 

Begl lining  (P"^X^2,  "in  the  beginning,"  liter- 
ally at  the  hrad,  Gen.  i,  ]  ;  Sept.  and  New  Test,  ir 
<\pxg),  besides  its  ordinary  import,  was  with  the  He- 
brews an  idiomatic  form  of  eipreeshn  tat  etaniity,  q. 
d.  ariginal/y.  In  this  sense  it  is  employvd  alike  by 
Uoees  and  (in  its  Greek  form)  by  tbe  eraogeliat  John 
(i,  1).     See  Crkatiojc. 

Oul  Lonl  is  also  emphatically  st]-|*d  tb 
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(*Apx^)  both  by  Paul  and  John  (Col.  i,  18 ;  Rev.  i,  8 ; 
iii,  14),  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers expressed  the  First  Caase  of  all  things  by 
the  same  word.  See  Looos. 
Begnards.  See  Bbobards. 
Bd^e,  Lambert,  a  French  heretic,  lived  toward 
the  close  of  the  12th  century.  Man,  he  said,  is  able  to 
attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  may 
then  accord  to  his  body  all  he  wants.  He  also  denied 
the  adoration  of  the  consecrated  wafer.  He  is  also 
said  to  have  preached  agunst  the  corrupt  life  of  the 
clergy.  See  Beohards  and  Beouines. — Hoefer,  Bi- 
Offtnpkie  GeneraU^  v,  157. 

Begninage  (Btgumamm  domus)^  the  residence  of 
a  society  of  Beouines  (q.  v.). 

Begtiines,  a  female  association  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  origin  of  l:oth  the  name  and  the  associ- 
ation is  doubtful.  A  Belgian  writer  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century  derives  it  from  a  priest  of  Liege, 
Lambert  le  B^gue.  Later  some  beguinages  traced 
their  origin  to  St.  Begga,  daughter;  of  Pipin  of  Landen, 
though  without  historical  grounds.  Other  writers 
have  derived  the  name  from  heggen^  to  beg,  though  the 
Beguines  havo  never  been  mendicants.  A  document 
found  in  the  17th  centuiy  at  Vilvorde  dates  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  beguinage  at  1056,  and  seems  to  over- 
throw the  hypothesis  of  priest  Lambert  being  their 
founder ;  but  more  thorough  investigations  have  proved 
it  to  be  spurious.  The  pretended  higher  age  of  some 
German  beguinages  rests  on  their  being  confounded 
with  similar  institutions. 

The  Beguines,  whose  number  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  amounted  to  about  1500,  spread 
rapidly  over  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Germany. 
There  were  often  as  many  as  2000  sbters  in  their 
beguinages  {begmnagia,  beguinaria)^  occupying  in 
couples  a  small  separate  house.  A  hospital  and  church 
form  the  central  points  of  the  beguinage.  The  Be- 
guines support  themselves,  and  also  furnish  the  chest 
of  the  community,  and  the  support  of  the  priests,  the 
officers,  and  the  Iiospitals,  by  their  own  industry.  The 
president  of  a  begninage  is  called  maglstra^  and  is  as- 
sisted by  curators  or  tutors,  usually  mendicant  ftiars. 
The  vows  are  simple,  viz.,  chastity  and  obedience  to 
the  statutes ;  and  any  beguine  can  be  freed  by  leav- 
ing the  community,  after  which  she  is  at  liberty  to 
marr}'.  As  to  dress,  each  beguinage  chooses  its  par- 
ticular color,  brown,  gray,  or  blue,  with  a  white  veil 
over  the  head.  Black  has  become  their  general  color, 
and  to  their  former  habit  is  added  a  cap  in  the  shape 
of  an  inverted  shell,  with  a  long  black  tassel.  The 
association  made  itself  useful  by  receiving  wretched 

females,  by  nursing  the  sick, 
and  by  educating  poor  chil- 
dren. In  Germany  they  were 
therefore  called  aoul^women. 
Like  all  the  monastic  orders, 
their  community  was  invaded 
by  great  disorders,  and  the 
synod  of  Fritzlar  in  1244  for- 
bade to  receive  any  sister  be- 
fore her  fortieth  year  of  age. 
Many  were  also  drawn  into 
the  heresies  of  the  FraiicdU^ 
and  the  whole  community  had 
to  atone  for  it  by  continued 
persecution.  Clement  Y,  on 
the  council  of  Vienna,  in  1811, 
decreed  by  two  bulls  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Beguines  and 
Beghards  infected  with  here- 
sy ;  but  John  XXII  explain- 
ed these  buUs  as  referring 
merely  to  the  heretical  Be- 
ghards and  Beguines,  and  in- 
__  terfered  in  favor  of  the  ortbo- 

Beguine  of  Am;ftterdaiii.     dox  Beguines  in   Germany 


(1818)  and  Italy  (1826).  The  Befbrmation  put  an  end 
to  nearly  all  the  beguinages  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land ;  but  all  the  larger  towns  of  Belgium  except  Brus- 
sels have  still  beguinages,  the  largest  of  which  is  that 
at  Ghent,  which  in  1857  counted  about  700  inmates. — 
Mosheim,  De  BeghardU  ei  Beguinahua  (Lipsiie,  1790) ; 
Hallmann,  Getchichte  des  Vrtprungta  dor  Belgitchen  Be' 
gtdnen  (Berlin,  1843).     See  Beohards. 

Behead  (w)^7,  araph\  applied  to  an  animal,  ta 
break  the  neck,  Deut.  xxi,  6 ;  like  triXtKiZto^  Rev.  xx, 
4 ;  but  properly  DK'^H  "^"^P^t  airon ^aXi^oi,  to  take 
off  the  head,  2  Sam.  iv,  7 ;  Matt,  xiv,  10 ;  Mark  vi, 
16,  27 ;  Luke  ix,  9),  a  method  of  taking  away  life, 
known  and  practised  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xl. 
17-19).  Thia  mode  of  punishment,  therefore,  must 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  there  occur  in- 
dubitable instances  of  it  in  the  time  of  the  early  He- 
brew kmgs  (2  Sam.  iv,  8;  xx,  21,  22;  2  Kings  x,  6- 
8).  It  appears,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory, that  Herod  and  his  descendants,  in  a  number  of 
instances,  ordered  decapitation  (Matt,  xiv,  8-12 ;  Acts 
xii,  2).  The  apostle  Paul  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martj^om  by  beheading,  as  it  was  not  lawful  to  put 
a  Roman  citizen  to  death  by  scourging  or  crucifixion. 

See  PUNISHM BUT. 

Behexn.    See  Boheim. 

Be'hem5th  (Heb.  behemoth^,  ^'^^^^  Job  xl,  15; 
Sept.  ^fipia ;  in  Coptic,  according  to  Jablonski,  Pehe- 
moui)  is  regarded  as  the  plural  of  nrtia,  bthemak' 
(usually  rendered  "beast**  or  **  cattle*');  but  commen- 
tators are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  its  true  meaning. 
Among  those  who  adopt  eUphant  are  Drusiua,  Grotius, 
Schttltens,  Michaelis,  etc.,  while  among  the  advocates 
of  MppopotamvM  are  Bochart  {Hieroa.  ii,  754  sq.),  Lu- 
dolf  (^Hist,  JEduop,  i,  11),  and  Gesenins  {Tha.  HA,  p. 
183).  The  arguments  of  the  last  in  favor  of  his  own 
view  may  be  summed  up  thus :  (1.)  The  general  pur- 
pose and  plan  of  Jehovah's  two  discourses  with  Jol)  re- 
quire that  the  animal  which  in  this  second  discourse  is 
classed  with  the  crocodile  should  be  an  amphibious, 
not  a  terrestrial  animal,  the  first  discourse  (xxxviii, 
xxxix)  having  been  limited  to  land-animals  and  birds. 
(2.)  The  crocodile  and  hippopotamup,  being  both  na. 
tives  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  are  constantly  mentioned 
together  by  the  ancient  writers  (bcc  Herod,  ii,  69-71 ; 
Diod.  i,  85;  Plin.  xxviii,  8).  (8.)  It  seems  certain 
that  an  amphibious  animal  is  meant  from  the  contrast 
between  ver.  15,  20,  21,  22,  and  ver.  28,  24,  in  which 
the  argument  seems  to  be,  "  Though  he  feedeth  upon 
grass,"  etc.,  like  other  animals,  yet  he  liveth  and  de- 
lighteth  in  the  waters,  and  nets  are  set  for  him  there 
as  for  fish,  which  by  his  great  strength  he  pierces 
through.  (4.)  The  mention  of  his  tail  in  ver.  17  does 
not  agree  with  the  elephant,  nor  can  ^ST^  as  some  have 
thought,  signify  the  trunk  of  that  animal ;  and  (5.), 
though  ni^ha  may  be  the  plural  **m^jeBtatis'*  of 
MTsna,  htady  yet  it  is  probably  an  Egyptian  word  sig- 
nifying aea-<xr,  put  into  a  Semitic  form,  and  used  as  a 
singular. 

The  following  is  a  close  translation  of  the  poetical 

passage  in  Job  (xl,  15-24)  describing  the  animal  in 

question : 

Lo,  now,  Behemoth  that  I  hare  made  [alike]  with  thee  I 
GnuM  like  the  [neat-]  cattle  will  bo  eat. 

Lo!  now,  hiB  strength  [is]  in  his  loins, 

Even  his  force  in  [the]  sinews  of  his  belly. 
He  can  curve  his  tail  [only]  like  a  cedar ; 
The  tendons  of  his  haonches  mnst  be  interlaced: 

His  bones  [are  as]  tubes  of  copper, 

His  frame  like  a  welding  of  Iron. 
Tit  [is  the]  master-piece  of  God : 
His  Maker  [only]  can  supply  his  sword  [1.  e.  tniAies]. 

For  produce  will  [the]  mountains  bear  for  him  ^ 

Even  [though]  all  [the]  animals  of  tlie  field  may  rpors 
Deneath  [the]  lotuses  will  he  lie,  [there. 

In  [the]  covert  of  [the]  reedy  marsh ; 

Lotuses  shall  entwine  him  his  shade. 

Osien  of  [the]  brook  shall  encloee  liim. 


I  a  JotUd  iliaald  m 
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"  Bnt  in  ■oms  rtspects  thla  deacrlpdon  U 
■ppUeibIa  to  th«  elephant,  while  In  othera  It  i>  eqiullj  | 
«a  to  both  aninuli.  ilence  the  term  btftemelk,  taken 
intcnriTelj  (ror  in  tome  pUcee  Et  [■  idmitted  to  Aetig- 
lute  cattle  in  fcenenl),  nuy  be  uiamed  to  be  a  poeti- 
cil  penonifliallon  of  the  gnat  P»chyde^IUlti^  or  even 
Hetbivon,  wherein  the  Idea  of  hippopoumui  ii  pre- 
dominant. Thi«  view  amount)  tot  tbe  iKfiptkn  to  it 
of  eluTactan  not  truly  ai^Ucable  to  one  species ;  for 
inWaoce,  the  tall  la  likened  to  a  cedar  (provided  331 
really  denotea  tbe  t«l,  which  the  context  makes  very 
doabtral;  net  Zeddel,  Bfitr.  i.  Si6L  Z'xlosU\  which 
ii  only  admiaaible  in  the  caae  of  the  elephant;  again, 
"the  mountalna  brintf  tiim  forth  food;"  "he  truatath 
that  he  can  dnw  up  Jordan,"  a  river  which  elephants 
atonsconldreacb;  ^^bisnoeepierceththroDgb  anares," 
certainly  more  indicative  of  that  animal's  proboitcia, 
with  its  Bxlraordlnaiy  delicacy  of  acent  and  touch,  ever 
cautioualv  applied,  than  of  tbe  obtnie  percvptioiia  of 
the  liver'hone.  flaally,  the  elephant  is  tar  mor^  daU' 
geroDi  aa  an  enemy  tliin  the  hippopotamust  whicli  na- 
lueroua  pictorial  tculptores  on  the  monamentsof  EtO'pt 
represent  aa  fearlessly  apearcd  by  a  aingle  hunter  stand- 
ing on  bla  float  of  log  and  reeds.  Yet,  although  the 
elephant  is  acarcely  leaa  fond  of  water,  the  description 
referring  to  manners,  sach  aa  lying  under  the  aliade  of 
willows,  among  reeda,  in  ttn*,  etc.,  is  more  directly 
characteristic  of  the  hlppopotamua.  The  book  of  Job 
appears,  from  many  internal  indicatJona,  to  liave  been 
written  in  Aaia,  and  ia  tnil  of  knowledge,  althongh  that 
knowledge  is  not  expressed  accttfding  to  the  precise 
technicalities  of  modem  science;  it  otTera  pictures  in 
magniAccnt  outline,  wlthovt  condescending  to  minute 
and  labored  details.  Considered  in  this  light,  the  ex- 
pression in  P»a.  I,  10,  "Forevery  beast  of  the  forest 
la  mine,  and  the  cattle-  (MenoM)  upon  a  thousand 
hills,"  acquires  a  grandeur  and  force  far  aurpaaeing 
those  furnished  by  the  mere  idea  of  cattle  of  -various 
kinda.  If,  then,  we  Uke  this  plural  noun  in  the  sense 
here  briefly  indicated,  we  may,  in  like  manner,  con- 
sider tbe  Leviathan  (q,  v.)  its  counterpart,  u  similnr- 
ly  generalized  term,  with  the  idea  of  crocodile  moot 
prominent ;  and  as  this  name  indicates  a  twisting  anl- 
mal,  and,  as  appear*  tmrn  Tarlona  texts  e  Identlv  In- 
cludes tbe  graat  pythons,  cetscea   and  aharka  of  the 
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aumnBding  aeaa  and  deaerts,  it  conveys  a  more  nb- 
lime  conception  than  if  limited  to  the  cncodilr,  an  mm. 
imal  familiar  lo  every  I^Tptian,  and  well  known  even 
in  PalestinB,"— Kitti),  s.  v.     See  HirpoFOTAMCS. 

B«Iilat:dnarBiaatiu(L.at.£a$ii<aw>;  Perxiaii, 
BagkiMOM,  Place  of  Gardens),  a  rained  town  of  ^a 
Persian  province  of  Ink-AJoni.  !1  miles  east  at  Kir- 
manahab,  lat,  3i°  18'  N.,  long.  4J°  30'  E.  BehiKan  b 
chiefly  celelira ted  for  a  rEmaikable  mountain,  which  on 
one  side  rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
1700  feet,  and  which  was  in  ancient  thnes  aacred  to 
Japiter  or  to  Oimuzd.  According  to  Diodcna,  Seni- 
inmis,  on  her  march  from  Babylon  to  EcbMana,  m 
Media  Magna,  encamped  near  this  rock,  and,  having 
cut  away  and  polished  the  lower  part  of  it,  had  her 
own-likenesa  and  those  of  a  hundnd  of  her  i^usrdi  en- 
graved on  it.  She  further,  according  to  the  aame  his- 
torian, caused  the  following  Inscription  in  Assyrian 
letters  to  be  cut  in  tbe  rock :  "  Semirsmis  faaviDK  piled 
up  one  upon  the  other  the  traptnngs  of  the  beasts  of 
burden  which  accomf«Died  her,  ascended  by  tbeec 
means  fnm  the  plain  to  the  top  of  the  rock."  No  trace 
of  these  inscriptions  is  now  to  be  found,  and  Sir  Heniy 
Rawlinaon  accounts  for  their  absence  by  the  sappon- 
tion  that  they  were  destroyed  "by  Khusrau  Parvis 
whon  he  waa  preparing  to  form  of  this  long  scarped 
surface  the  back  wall  of  hia  palace."  Diodoras  also 
mantlooa  that  Alexander  the  Great,  on  hia  way  to 
Ecbatanafrom  Susa,  visited  Bebistun.  But  the  rock  ii 
especially  interesting  for  its  cuneiform  inscri[«iaDS  (q. 
v.),  which  within  recent  years  have  been  succesafaUy 
deciphered  by  Sir  H.  HaicUnaon.  The  principal  in- 
uription  of  Behiatun,  (Executed  by  the  commaitd  of 
Darius,  is  on  the  north  extremity  of  the  rock,  at  aa 
elevation  of  800  feet  from  tlie  ground,  where  it  could 
not  have  been  engraved  without  tbe  aid  of  scaffolding, 
and  can  now  only  be  reacbed  by  the  adventorons  an- 
tiquary at  considerable  risk  to  his  life.  The  labor  of 
potishmg  the  face  of  the  rock,  so  as  to  Gt  it  to  receire 
the  inscriptions,  most  have  been  very  great.  In  places 
where  the  alone  was  defective,  pieces  were  fitted  in 
and  fastened  with  molten  lead  with  sach  extreme 
nicety  tbst  only  a  careful  acrutiuy  can  detect  tbe  siti- 
flce.  "But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,"  aays  SirU. 
Rawlinson,  "con^tainthelnscrii^ions.  For  extent, 
for  besnty  of  execution,  for  uniformity  and  correctness, 
they  are  perhaps  unequalled  in  tbe  world.  After  tbe 
engraving  of  the  rock  bad  been  accompliahed,  a  coat- 
ing of  silicions  varniah  had  1>ean  laid  on,  to  gira  a 
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dtameu  of  ontllae  to  each  individiul  letter,  and  to  I 
protect  the  «urikn  K^lnnt  the  action  of  the  olemenU. 
This  vunieh  is  of  intiniuly  greater  bardaeu  than  tha 
limiMlone  rock  beneath  it."  Washed  dovn  in  BomB  | 
placea  by  Eha  rain  of  twenCy-tliree  centuriea,  it  Uu  In 
coniistent  flalua  like  tbia  layera  of  lava  oq  the  foot- . 
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more  jutly  obaervea  that  Hera  ii  the  female  coanter- 
part  to  Zetu.Bel,  that  ihe  b  called  eo  ialely  becsoaa  it 
vaa  the  name  of  the  chief  Greek  goddeM,  and  that  the 
and  Bel  are  the  moon  and  8un.  He  refen  for  con- 
firmation to  Deroeiu  (p.  60,  cd,  Riehler),  wbo  aUtea 
that  the  wife  of  Bel  was  called  (haorai,  which  meant 


rock  beneath,  it  adheres  to  the  broken  surface, 
ahowing  irith  eulBcieat  dietinctaess  the  fonna  uf  the  , 
characters.  The  inscrlptioni — which  are  in  the  three 
forms  of  cuneiform  writing,  Peralan.  Bsbytooian,  and 
Median— set  fcrth  the  heredltar;  right  of  Darius  to 
the  throne  of  Persia,  tracing  his  genealo^'.  through 
eigbt  generations,  up  la  Ibe  Acbemenes ;  tbey  then 
ennmerate  the  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  recount 
bia  triiunplis  over  the  various  rebels  who  rose  against 
him  during  the  first  four  yaara  of  his  reign.  Tbe 
monarch  bimMlf  la  represented  on  the  tablet  with  a 
bow  in  band,  and  bia  foot  upon  tba  prostrate  fiKure  of 
Smon,  while  nine  rebels,  chained  together  by  tbe  neck, 
•tand  humhlj  before  him;  behind  him  are  two  of  bis 
own  trarriors,  and  above  him,  another  flgare  [see  cut] 
The  Persian  inscliptions  which  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  has 
translated  are  contained  in  tbe  dve  main  columns 
numbered  in  cut  1,  3,  S,  4,  6.  The  lirst  column  con- 
tains 19  paragraphs,  and  06  lines.  Each  paragraph 
after  the  lirst,  which  commences,  "I  am  Darius  tbe 
Great  King,"  begins  with,  "  Says  Darius  the  King." 
The  second  column  has  the  same  number  of  lines  in  16 
paraeraphs;  the  third,92  lines  and  H  paragraphs  j  the 
fburtb  bas  also  92  lines  and  18  paragmphsj  and  the 
fifth,  which  appears  to  be  a  sopplementarj'  column,  85 
lines.  A  transcription,  In  Roman  characters,  of  the 
Persian  part,  with  a  translation  In  English,  Is  given  In 
Bawlinson's  Herodotun,  Ii,  490  sq.  The  second,  fourth, 
and  fifth  columns  are  mnch  injured.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
fixes  the  epoch  of  tbe  sculpture  at  616  B.C.  SeeJimr. 
o/Auaic  Soculi/,  vol.  x  ;  Norris,  Stki$tan  /MCripdM. 
Btt&meii.  See  Boehue. 
Beirut.     See  Derttcs. 

Be'kah  (?^3,  bs'ta,  drji,  I.  e.  part),  a  Jewish 
weight  of  early  use  (Exod.  xxxviii,  3S),  being  half  a 
BRRKEL(q.  v.),  tbe  unit  of  value  (Gen.  zsiv,  S3,  "  half- 
shekel").    See  Metroloot.     Everj- Israelite  paid  one  | 
betah  (about  31  cents)  yearly  for  the  support  and  re- 
pairs of  the  Temple  [Exod.  xxn,  13).  See  Diubachxa. 
Bekidm.     See  Mclberrt. 
Bekker,  Balthabar.     See  Beceeb. 
Bekorah.    See  Misbka. 

Bel  (Heb.  id.  Va,  contracted  (h>m3;B,  the  Aramaic 
form  of  373;  Sept.  BqXand  Bi)Xot)iB  tbe  name  under 
wliicb  the  national  god  of  tbe  Babfloniins  la  cunorlly 
mentioned  in  Isa.xlvl,Ii  Jer.l,!;  Ii,  44.  The  only 
paasagea  in  tbe  (apocrjptul)  Bible  which  contain  any 
f.irther  notice  of  this  deity  are  Bar.  vi,  40,  end  the  ad- 
dition to  the  book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Sept.,  xiv,  1,  sq., 
where  wo  read  of  meat  and  drink  being  daily  offered 
to  him,  according  to  a  uiage  occurring  in  classical 
IdoUtry,  and  termed  Lectulemia  (Jar.  Ii,  44?).  But 
a  particular  account  of  the  pyramidal  temple  of  Bel, 
at  Babylon,  is  priven  fay  Herodotus,  i,  181-183.  See 
Babbu  It  is  there  also  sUted  Chat  [he  sacrifices  of 
tbia  god  consisted  of  adult  cattle  (irpo/Jaro),  of  their 
young,  when  sucking  (which  last  class  were  the  only 
vicHms  offered  up  on  the  golden  altar),  and  of  incense. 
The  custom  of  providing  him  with  Lectistemia  may  bs 
Inferred  from  the  table  placed  before  the  statDO,  but  It 
Is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Diodorus  (il,  9)  gives  a 
similar  account  of  this  temple  j  but  adds  that  there 
wen  large  golden  statues  of  Zens,  Hero,  and  Rhea  en 
~Cs  aammit,  with  a  table,  eommon  to 
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ment  that  the  moon  was,  in  later  times,  tealously 
worshipped  In  Mesopotamia.  Tbe  classical  writen 
generally  call  this  Babylonian  deity  by  tbeir  names, 
Z«u  and  JupUer  (Herod,  and  Diod.  1.  c. ;  Plin.  Hut. 
A'df.  vi,  3U),  by  which  tbey  assuredly  did  not  mean 
tbe  ploiitl  of  that  name,  but  merely  tbe  chief  god  of 
their  religious  ayatem.  Cicero,  however  (DeA'of.iJeor. 
lii.  16),  recognises  .Vcrculu  in  the  Belus  of  India,  which 
is  a  loose  term  forBabj-lonia.  This  favors  the  identity 
of  Bel  and  Melkart.  See  Baal.  The  following  en- 
groving,  taken  from  a  Babylonian  cylinder,  represents, 
according  to  Manter,  the  sun-god  and  one  of  his  priests. 
Tbe  triangle  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars,  the  star 
with  eight  rays,  and  the  half  moon,  are  oil  aignificant 
eymbols.    Sea  Cc-t 


AdcIsii  Wonhlp  of  Bel. 
Bel  AND  THE  DRAGON,  HiBTORY  OF,  a 
rypbal  and  uncanonicol  book  of  Scripture.  See  Afc 
RXFHA.  Itwas  always  rejected  by  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  is  extant  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  tbe  Cbaldea 
language.  Jerome  gives  it  no  better  title  than  that  of 
"tbe  fable"  of  Bel  and  tbe  Dragon;  nor  has  it  obtain- 
ed more  credit  with  posterity,  except  with  the  divines 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  who  determined  that  it  ehould 
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of  his  fiction  by  transporting  to  Babylon  the  worehip 
of  animals,  which  was  never  practised  in  that  country. 
This  book  forms  the  fourteentb  chapter  of  Daniel  in  the 
Latin  Vul^iale;  in  the  Greek  it  waa  called  lie  pro/A. 
ny  of  f/abattvt,  lit  im  rfJeau,  of  lit  Iriit  of  Lni, 
liut  Ihia  is  evidently  erroneous,  for  that  prophet  lived 
before  the  time  of  Ifebuchudnezzar,  and  the  events 
pretended  to  have  taken  place  In  this  fable  are  asslen- 
cd  to  the  «me  of  Cjtos.  There  are  two  Greek  texto 
of  this  fragment ;  that  of  tbe  Septuagint,  and  that 
found  in  Theodotlon's  Greek  version  of  Daniel.  The 
former  is  the  most  ancient,  and  has  been  transloted 
Into  Syriac.  The  Latin  and  Arabic  versions,  together 
with  another  Sj'riac  Craoslalion,  have  been  made  from 
the  text  of  Theodotlon.— Davidson,  in  nomt't  Jnlnd. 
new  ed.  i,  6S9.     See  Dahiei.  (Apocryphal  Addi- 

Bela  (Heb.  id.  rba,  a  thing  imaHoiixS),  tbe  name 
of  one  place  and  three  men. 

1.  (Sept.  BiiXni;.)  A  small  city  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  not  far  from  Sodom,  afterward  called  Zoar, 
to  which  Lot  retreated  from  the  destructioa  of  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  it  being  the  only  one  of  the  five  that 
I  was  spared  at  his  Intercession  (Gen.  xix,  30,  HO).  It 
j  lay  St  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the 
.  frontier  of  Hoab  and  Palestine  (Jerome  on  Isa.  xv), 
I  and  on  tbe  route  to  Egypt,  tbe  connection  in  which  it 
I  Is  found  (Isa.  xv.  b;  Jer.  xlviii,  M;  Gen.  xiii,  19) 
I  We  first  read  of  BeU  In  Gen.  xiv,  2,  8,  where  it 
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^med  with  Sodom,  Gomomh,  Admah,  and  Zeboiim, 
M  foiming  a  confederacy  under  their  respective  kings, 
in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  resist  the  sapremacy  of  the 
King  of  Shinar  and  his  associates.  It  is  singular  that 
the  King  of  Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  whoeo  name 
is  not  given,  and  this  suggests  the  prolMibility  of  Beta 
having  been  his  own  name,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
his  cify,  which  may  have  been  so  called  from  him. 
The  tradition  of  the  Jews  was  tliat  it  was  called  Bela 
from  having  been  repeatedly  ingulfed  by  earthquakes ; 
and  In  the  passage  Jer.  xlviii,  34,  **From  Zoar  even 
unto  Horonaim  (have  they  uttered  their  voice)  as  an 
heifer  of  three  years  old,'*  and  Isa.  xv,  5,  they  absurd- 
ly fiincied  an  allusion  to  its  destruction  by  three  earth- 
quakes (Jerome,  Quatt,  ffeb,  in  Gen.  xiv).  There  is 
nothing  Improbable  in  itself  in  the  supposed  allusion 
to  the  swcilowing  up  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake, 
which  S'ba  exactly  expresses  (Num.  xvl,  30) ;  but  the 
repeated  occurrence  of  2P7a,  and  words  compounded 
with  it,  as  names  of  men,  rather  favors  the  notion  of 
the  city  having  been  called  Bela  from  the  name  of  its 
founder.  This  is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  Bda 
being  the  name  of  an  Edomitish  king  In  Gen.  xxxvi, 
82.  For  farther  Information,  see  De  Saulpy's  NarrO' 
tive,  i,  467-481,  and  Stanley'sPofeffHie,  p.  285.— Smith, 
s.  y.     See  Zoab. 

2.  (Sept.  BoXa,  BaXc.)  The  eldest  son  of  Benja- 
min, according  to  Oen.  xlvi,  21  (where  the  name  is 
Anglicized  **BeIiih");  Num.  xxvi,  38;  1  Chron.  vii, 
6 ;  viii,  1,  and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Bblaites. 
B.C.  post  1856.  The  houses  of  his  family,  according 
to  1  Chron.  viii,  3-^,  were  Addar,  Cera,  Abihud  (read 
AMhud)^  Abishua,  Naaman,  Ahoah,  Shupham,  and 
Huram.  The  exploit  of  Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera,  who 
shared  the  peculiarity  of  so  many  of  his  Benjamite 
brethren  in  being  left-handed  (Judg.  xx,  16),  in  slay- 
ing Eglon,  the  king  of  Moab,  and  deliverini;  Israel 
from  the  Moabitish  yoke,  is  related  at  length,  Judg. 
ill,  14^30.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noticing  that  as  wo 
have  Husham  by  the  side  of  Bela  among  the  kings  of 
Edom,  Gen.  xxxvl,  34,  so  also  by  the  side  of  Bela,  son 
of  Benjamin,  we  have  the  Benjamite  fiimlly  of  Husbim 
(1  Chron.  vii,  12),  sprung  apparently  from  a  foreign 
woman  of  that  name,  whom  a  Benjamite  took  to  wifo 
in  the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii,  8-11).     See  Beciier. 

3.  (Sept.  BaXac.)  A  king  of  Edom  before  the  in- 
stitution of  royalty  among  the  Israelites;  he  was  a 
son  of  Beor,  and  his  native  city  was  Dinhabah  (Gen. 
xxxvi,  82,  33 ;  1  Chron.  I,  43).  B.C.  perhaps  cir. 
1G18.  Bernard  Hyde,  following  some  Jewish  com- 
mentators (Simon,  Onamast,  p.  142,  note),  identifies  this 
Bela  with  Balaam^  the  son  of  Beor ;  but  the  evidence 
from  the  name  does  not  seem  to  prove  more  than  iden- 
tity of  family  and  race.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing 
to  guide  us  as  to  the  age  of  Beor,  or  Bosor,  the  founder 
of  the  house  from  which  Bela  and  Balaam  sprung.  As 
regards  the  name  of  Bela's  royal  or  native  city  Din- 
habah, which  Furst  and  Gesenius  render  "the  place 
of  plunder,"  it  may  be  suggested  whether  it  may  not 
possibly  be  a  form  of  Hnrin,  tho  Chaldeo  totgoU,  after 
the  analogy  of  the  frequent  Chaldee  resolution  of  tho 
dagesh  forte  into  fitin.  There  are  several  names  of 
places  and  persons  in  IdumoBa  which  point  to  gold  as 
found  there— as  Dizauab,  Deut.  i,  1,  **  place  of  gold;*' 
Mezaiiab,  "waters  of  gold,"  or  "gold-streams,"  Gen. 
xxxvi,  89.  Compare  DehehrU^  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Tiber,  famous  for  its  yellow  waters.  If  this  deri- 
vation for  Dinhabah  bo  true,  its  Chaldee  form  would 
not  be  difficult  to  account  for,  and  would  supply  an 
additional  evidence  of  tho  early  conquests  of  tho  Chal- 
dees  in  the  direction  of  Idumica.  Tho  name  of  Bela's 
ancestor  Beor  is  of  a  decidedly  Chaldee  or  Aramasan 
form,  like  Peor,  Pethor,  Rehob,  and  others;  and  we 
are  expressly  told  that  Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  dwelt 
in  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  chil- 
dren of  his  people,  i.  e.  tho  river  Euphrates ;  and  he 


himself  describes  hia  home  as  being  in  Aram  (Nam. 
xxii,  5;  xxiii,  7).  Saul  again,  who  reigned  over 
Edom  after  Saml£^,  came  from  Rehoboth  by  the  river 
Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxvi,  87).  We  read  in  Job's  time 
of  the  Chaldflsans  making  incursions  into  the  land  of 
Uz,  and  carr^nng  off  the  camels,  and  slaying  Job's 
servants  (Job  1, 17).  In  the  time  of  Abraham  we  have 
the  King  of  Shinar  apparently  extending  his  empire 
so  as  to  make  the  kings  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead 
Sea  his  tributaries,  and  with  his  confederates  extend- 
ing his  conquests  into  the  very  country  which  was 
afterward  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xiv,  6).  Putting 
all  this  together,  we  may  conclude  with  some  confi- 
dence that  Bela,  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over 
Edom,  was  a  Chaldsan  by  birth,  and  reigned  in  Edom 
by  conquest.  He  may  have  been  contemporary  with 
Moses  and  Balaam.  Hadad,  of  which  name  there 
were  two  kings  (Gen.  xxxvi,  85,  89),  is  probably  an- 
other instance  of  an  AramsBan  king  of  Edom,  as  we 
find  the  name  Ben-hadad  as  that  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
or  Aram  in  later  history  (1  Kings  xx).  Compare  also 
the  name  of  Hadad-ezer,  king  of  Zobah,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii,  3,  etc.).— Smith, 
s.  V.     See  Edom  ;  CHALDiBAN. 

4.  (Sept.  BoXcir.)  A  son  of  Azaz,  a  Beubenite  (1 
Chron.  v,  8).  B.C.  post  1618.  It  is  remarkable  that 
his  country  too  was  "in  Aroer,  even  unto  Nebo  and 
Baal-meon ;  and  eastward  ho  inhabited  unto  the  enter- 
ing in  of  tho  wilderness  from  the  river  Euphrates'* 
(8,  9). 

Be^ah,  a  less  correct  mode  of  Anglicizing  (Gen. 
xlvi,  21)  the  name  of  Bela  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Benja- 
min. 

Beaaite  (Heb.  wHh  the  art,  hab-BoB^,  **?^4^n ; 
Sept.  o  BaXaOt  the  patronymic  of  the  descendimts  of 
Bbla  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi,  38). 

Belcher,  Joseph,  D.D.,  a  distinguished  Baptist 
minister,  was  bom  at  Birmingham,  England,  in  1794, 
settled  in  the  United  States,  and  died  July  10th,  1859. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are:  The  Clergy  of  Amer- 
ica :^The  Baptist  Pulpit  of  the  United  States :^Bel'g- 
ious  Denominations  of  the  United  States : — George  Wlni^ 
field,  a  Biognqthg.  He  also  edited  TVte  complete  Worts 
of  Andrew  Fuller,  and  the  Works  of  Robert  HaU,  and 
was  engaged  in  several  other  literary  labors. 

Bel^'emuB  (B^Xc/ioc)*  one  of  the  Samaritans  who 
wrote  hostile  letters  to  the  Persian  king  concerning 
the  returned  Jews  (1  Esdr.  11, 16) ;  evidently  tho  Bisii- 
LAM  (q.  V.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  iv,  7). 

Belglc  ConfeBsion  (Confessio  Bdgicd),  a  confes- 
sion of  faith  framed  by  Guido  de  Bros,  of  Brabant,  and 
others,  about  A.D.  1561  in  French,  and  based  on  Cal- 
vinistic  principles.  It  was  translated  into  the  vernac- 
ular in  1563,  and  was  received  as  a  symbolical  book 
by  the  synods  of  Antwerp  in  1566,  of  Dort  in  1571, 
1576,  1579,  1581,  and  1619;  and  recognised  by  that  of 
the  Hague  in  1651 .  The  copy  recognised  b}'  the  sjmod 
of  Middelburg  in  1581  is  an  abridgment  of  the  original 
by  Festus  Hommius,  which  afterward  became  the  rule 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  Both  have  the  same  nnmber 
of  articles,  and  differ  only  in  form,  not  in  spirit.  The 
shorter  form  is  given  by  Augusti,  Corpus  Lihrar,  Sgn^ 
boUeor,  (Elberf.  1827,  8vo);  the  longer  in  Niemeyer, 
ColL  Confessionitm  (Leips.  1840,  8vo).  See  Confes- 
sions. 

Belgium,  a  minor  state  of  Europe,  situated  be- 
tween France,  Holland,  and  Prussia.     See  Eubope. 

I.  Church  History, — Chistiantty  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  Into  Belgium  as  early  as  A.D.  42,  through 
Eucharius,  one  of  the  seventy  disciples ;  but  Matemus 
(died  130)  is  generally  honored  as  the  apostle  of  Bel- 
gium, through  the  whole  extent  of  which  he  planted 
Christian  churches.  During  the  Crusades  the  Belgian 
nobility  distinguished  themselves  by  their  zeal  (seo 
GoDFBEY  flfBottiilon).    In  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth. 
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Map  of  Belgium  and  lloUaad. 


and  fifteenth  centaries,  Belgium  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  refonnatory  morenients  within  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  produced  several  religtoos  communities, 
whose  discipline  and  life  formed,  by  their  more  Bibli- 
cal and  spiiitnal  character,  a  favorable  contrast  to  the 
gross  superstitions  of  the  majority  of  monastic  institu- 
tions. To  these  belonged  the  Beghards  and  Beguines, 
the  Lollards,  and  especially  the  Fratres  Communis 
YitsB  (Breihrm  of  the  Common  lift).  The  Reforma- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  was  opposed  by  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Louvain,  and  Uuer  also  by  Erasmus,  but 
found  many  adherents  among  the  people ;  and  its  first 
martyrs,  John  Each  and  Henry  Yos,  who  were  burned 
at  Brussels  July  1, 1523,  were  Belgians.  The  Inquisi- 
tion introduced  by  Philip  I  was  unable  to  crush  out 
the  Reformation,  and  led  to  the  revolution  of  the  seven 
northern  provinces.  See  Holland.  In  the  southern 
provinces  the  predominance  of  the  Roman  Church  was 


secured  by  Alexander  of  Parma,  and  fortified  by  the 
Jesuits.  Jansenism  (q.  v.)  arose  in  Belgium,  but  did 
not  long  survive,  as  a  distinct  organization,  the  first 
condemnatory  decrees  of  the  pope.  The  edict  of  tol- 
eration (Oct.  18, 1781),  by  which  Joseph  II  restrained 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  pope,  declared  marriage 
a  civU  contract,  and  suppressed  all  monastic  societies, 
merging  them  into  one  *' Fraternity  of  Charity/'  met 
with  a  violent  opposition.  The  states  were  against 
him  and  refused  to  pay  taxes,  and  the  emperor  had  to 
make  important  concessions.  The  union  of  Belgium 
with  Holland  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Napoleonic 
rule  greatly  dissatisfied  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
which  united  with  the  Liberal  opposition  for  th« 
throw  of  the  Dutch  rule  and  the  establishmt 
independent  kingdom  of  Belgium  (1880).  '^ 
Constitution,  a  compromise  between  the 
ties,  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  th€ 
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independence  of  the  state  and  a  tiberal  Bapport,  but 
compelled  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  consent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  unlimited  liberty  of  religion.  The 
subsequent  history  of  Belgium  is  a  strife  of  these  par- 
ties especially  with  regard  to  the  support  which  the 
state  is  to  give  to  the  Church  in  questions  of  both  an 
ecclesiastical  and  political  nature  (educatioUi  charitable 
institutions,  etc.).  The  '*  Catholic"  party  is  numeri- 
cally stronger  than  in  any  other  European  Parliament 
Among  its  distinguished  men  belong  De  Merode,  Count 
(^e  Theux,  Dechamps,  Malou,  Dedecker.  It  split,  how- 
ever, into  two  subdivisions,  one  of  which,  the  more 
ultramontane,  wished  to  overthrow  the  compromise 
with  the  Liberals  and  put  an  end  to  religious  tolera- 
tion, while  the  other,  the  Constitutional,  declared  them- 
selves for  a  fiuthftil  adherence  to  the  Constitution. 
This  latter  view  is  by  far  the  most  prevailing. 

II.  EcdeiiatHcal  Statistics, — The  total  population 
of  Belgium  was,  at  December  81, 1858, 4,623,089.  In 
1846  the  non-Catholic  population  was  stated  as  10,828 
(of  a  total  population  of  4,337,196),  among  whom  were 
6678  Protestants,  Lutherans,  and  Reformed,  790  An- 
glicans, 1336  Jews,  1019  promiscuous,  and  600  of  no 
religious  persuasion.  Since,  the  number  of  Protestants 
has  increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Boman 
Catholics,  and  a  number  of  Protestant  congregations 
have  been  formed,  consisting  entirely  of  converts  fVom 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (one  in  Brussels  alone 
counts  more  than  one  thousand  converts).  Helfferich 
(see  below,  the  literature  on  Belgium)  estimated  the 
*  Protestant  population  in  1848  at  about  25,000,  which 
statement  may  have  been  a  little  too  high,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Protestant  population 
at  present  amounta  to  over  20,000  souls.  There  are 
two  different  nationalities  in  Belgium,  the  Flemish 
(German)  and  Walloon  (French).  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  her  strong-hold  among  the  former. 
Of  the  four  universities,  one,  Lou  vain,  is  Free  Catho- 
lic, established  and  controlled  entirely  by  the  bishops ; 
one,  Brussels,  is  Lil)eral  and  anti-Catholic ;  two,  Ghent 
and  Liege,  are  state  universities,  in  which,  therefore, 
professors  of  both  parties  are  to  be  found.  There  is 
one  archbishop  at  Mechlin,  and  five  bishops  (Bruges, 
Namur,  Toumay,  Liege,  and  Ghent).  There  are  six 
larger  and  six  smaller  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
the  clerg}^  The  appropriations  made  for  all  religious 
denominations  acknowledged  by  the  state  amounted 
in  1859  to  4,051,942  fr.  75  eta.  The  religious  orders 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  of  them,  especially  the 
Jesuits,  very  rich.  The  Jesuits  at  Brussels  continue 
the  greatest  literary  work  ever  undertaken  by  the  or- 
der, the  Acta  Sanctorum  (q.  v.).  The  religious  orders 
conduct  a  large  number  of  boarding-schools,  and  the 
primary  instruction  is  almost  everywhere  in  their 
hands  (in  particular,  in  the  hands  of  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools).  The  number  of  the  members 
of  the  religious  associations  was,  in  1856, 14,853,  viz., 
2523  men  and  12,330  women,  and  it  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  leading  periodicals  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
are,  Revue  Catholique  de  Louvain ;  Precis  historiqvet  et 
lUtermreSj  a  semi-monthly,  published  by  the  Jesuits  in 
Brussels ;  the  Journal  historique  et  littircdrey  a  monthly, 
published  at  Liege  by  Kersten.  The  most  influential 
among  the  many  political  organs  of  the  Catholic  party 
is  the  Journal  de  Bruxelles. 

The  largest  body  of  Protestants  is  the  Protestant 
Union,  which  is  recognised  and  supported  by  the  state, 
and  in  1854  embraced  fourteen  congregations,  two  of 
which  (Mary  Hoorbecke,  near  Ghent,  and  Dour,  in  Hen- 
negan)  date  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
number  of  preachers  in  1859  was  sixteen.  The  annual 
synod  consists  of  all  the  preachers  and  two  or  three  lay 
delegates  of  every  congregation.  The  Evangelical  So- 
ciety (Sociite  EvangHique  Bflge\  which  formed  itself  in 
Brussels  in  1835,  after  the  model  of  the  evangelical 
societies  of  Paris  and  Geneva,  has  established  a  con- 
siderable number  of  congregations,  which  increases 


annually.  It  had,  in  1864,  20  churches  and  8tation«, 
18  pastors  and  evangelists,  12  schools  attended  by  675 
children,  and  a  membership  of  from  6000  to  70OO.  *  Th« 
Episcopal  Church  of  England  has  four  congrec^tioiis, 
the  Lutherans  one,  at  Brussels,  in  which  city  there  are 
also  two  independent  religious  associations.  The  Bi- 
ble Society  had  distributed  (up  to  1859)  about  two 
hundred  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible. 

III.  Literature,— V>\xUxL^  La  Belg.  Chrkienne  (Uege, 
1847,  incomplete,  reaching  as  far  as  the  time  of  the  Car- 
lovingians) ;  Helfferich,  Belgien  in  poUti$cker,  kirckii^ 
cher^  padagogiscker^  u,  artistUchrr  BeKtehtmg  (Pforzheun, 
1848) ;  Horn,  Statist,  GemdUU  des  K&nigr,  Belgien  (Dea- 
•au,  1853) ;  Schem,  EccL  Year4took  for  1859,  p.  130, 197. 

Ba'llal  stands  often,  in  the  Anth.  Vers,  (after  the 
Vnlg.),  as  a  proper  name  for  the  Heb.  word  ^T^V^ 
{BeHya'dlf  Sept  usually  translates  Xoi/aoc,  irapaviy- 
fiia,  etc.),  in  accordance  with  2  Cor.  vi,  15.  Tlila  is 
particularly  the  case  where  it  is  connected  with  the 
expressions  b*^Ki  man  rf,  or  "(SI,  son  of;  in  other  in- 
stances it  is  translated  by  "  teicledf**  or  some  equivalent 
term  (Deut.  xv,  9;  Psa.  xli,  8;  ci,  8;  Prov.  vi,  12 ;  xvl, 
27 ;  xix,  28 ;  Nah.  i,  11, 15).  There  can  be  no  question, 
however,  that  the  word  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  prop- 
er name  in  the  O.  T. ;  its  meaning  is  worthUssncMs^  and 
hence  recUoHness^  lawlessness.     Its  etymology  is  ancer- 

tain :  the  first  part,  "^ba,  =  without ;  Uie  second  part  has 
been  variously  connected  with' ^19,  yoke^  as  in  the 
Vulg.  (Judg.  xix,  22),  in  the  sense  of  tmbridUd,  rebels 
Housf  with  nb;,  to  ascendy  bb  =  witKoui  ascent^  that  ia, 
oj"  the  lowest  condition ;  and  lastly  with  ^7*^,  to  be  usfjul^ 
as  =  tfithout  usefulness^  that  is,  good  for  nothing  (Gese- 
nius,  Thesaur.  p.  209).  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable,  not  only  in  regard  to  sense,  but  aUo  as  ex- 
plaining the  unusual  ftision  of  the  two  words,  the  *^  at 
the  end  of  the  one  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  other 
leading  to  a  crasis,  originally  in  the  pronunciation,  and 
afterward  in  the  writing.  The  expression  son  ot  man 
of  Belial  must  be  understood  as  meaning  simply  a 
worthless,  lawless  fellow  (Sept.  ira/Davo/ioc).  It  oc- 
curs fiequently  in  this  sense  in  the  historical  books 
(Judg.  xix,  22;  xx,  13;  1  Sam,  i,  16;  ii,  12;  x,  27; 
XXV,  17,  25;  xxx,  22;  2  Sam.  xvi,  7;  xx,  1;  1  Kings 
xxi,  10 ;  2  Chr.  xiii,  7),  and  only  once  in  the  earlier 

books  (Deut.  xiii,  13).  The  adjunct  C**K  is  occasion- 
ally omitted,  as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  6,  and  Job  xxxiv,  18, 
where  ^^^^3  stands  by  itself,  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  later  Hebrews  used  poKa  and  /iwpl  in  a  similar 
manner  (Matt,  v,  22) ;  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  most 
analogous ;  in  1  Sam.  xxv,  25,  Nabal  (^23  =  fiufxic) 
is  described  as  a  man  of  Belial,  as  thou|^  the  terms 
were  equivalent. 

In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  (in  the  best  MSS.)  in 
the  form  BiXtap,  and  not  BcXioA,  as  given  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.  (So  in  the  Test,  XII  Pair,  p.  689,-  587,  619,  etc.) 
The  change  of  X  into  p  was  common ;  we  have  an 
instance  even  in  Biblical  Hebrew,  Mazxaroth  (Job 
xxxviii,  32)  for  maszalolh  (2  Kings  xxiii,  5) ;  in  Chal- 

dee  we  meet  with  K2C"in  for  D*txbn,  and  various  other 
instances;  the  same  change  occurred  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect (^Dpoc  for  ^vXoc).  with  which  the  Alexandrine 
writers  were  most  familiar.  The  term,  as  used  in  2 
Cor.  vi,  15,  is  generally  understood  as  an  appellative  of 
Satan,  as  the  personification  of  all  that  was  bad ;  Ben- 
gel  (^Gnomon^  in  loc.)  explains  it  of  Antichrist,  as  mofe 
strictly  the  opposite  of  Christ.  By  some  it  is  here  ex- 
plained as  referring  to  a  dsemon  (Castell,  Lei,  s.  t. 
BeliarX  or  Satan  himself  (comp.  Ephes.  ii,  2) ;  but  in 
the  O.  T.  it  never  baa  this  meaning  (Micbaelis,  Sw^ 
plem,  p.  1119). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Belief,  in  its  general  acceptation,  denotes  a  persua* 
sion  or  an  assent  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  any  prop* 
osition.     **  In  this  sense  belief  does  not  relate  to  any 
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particular  kind  of  means  or  argaments,  bnt  may  be 
produced  by  any  means  whatever :  thus  we  are  said 
to  believe  our  senses,  to  believe  onr  reason,  to  believe 
a  witness.  Belief^  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  denotes 
that  kind  of  assent  which  is  grounded  only  on  the  au- 
thority or  testimony  of  some  person.  In  this  sense 
belief  stands  opposed  to  knowledge  and  science.  We 
do  not  say  that  we  bdieoe  snow  to  be  white,  but  that 
we  know  it  is  white. 

In  the  original  structnre  of  onr  mental  constitution, 
a  firm  foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  perception  of 
truth.  We  set  out  in  onr  intellectual  career  with  be- 
lieving, and  that,  too,  on  the  strongest  of  all  evidence, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned — the  evidence  of  conscious- 
ness. Dr.  Reid,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind^ 
seeihs  to  think  that  we  have  been  endowed  with  two 
original  principles— a  principle  of  veracity  and  a  prin- 
ciple of  credulity-4>oth  of  which  he  regards  as  origin- 
al instincts.  The  first  of  these  is  a  propensity  to  speak 
and  to  use  the  signs  of  language,  so  as  to  convey  our 
real  sentiments.  **When  I  reflect  upon  my  actions 
most  attentively,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  **  I  am  not  conscious 
that,  in  speaking  truth,  I  am  influenced  on  ordinary 
occasions  by  any  motive,  moral  or  political.  I  find 
that  truth  is  always  at  the  door  of  my  lips,  and  goes 
forth  spontaneously  if  not  held  back.  It  requires 
neither  good  nor  bad  intention  to  bring  it  forth,  bnt 
only  that  I  be  artless  and  undesigning.  There  may, 
indeed,  be  temptations  to  falsehood  which  would  be 
too  strong  for  the  natural  principle  of  veracity,  unaided 
by  the  principles  of  honor  and  virtue;  but,  where 
there  is  no  such  temptation,  we  speak  truth  by  in- 
stinct." That  there  is  such  an  original  tendency  both 
to  speak  the  truth  and  to  believe,  we  readily  admit ; 
and  it  is  the  possession  of  such  a  principle  which  fits 
us  for  appreciating  evidence  and  feeUng  the  force  of 
argument.  If  by  the  word  Instinct  be  meant  an  origi- 
nal principle  of  our  nature,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
object  to  the  use  of  the  expression  by  Dr.  Reid  in 
speaking  of  our  tendency  to  believe ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  necessity  for  the  assertion  of  two  original  prin- 
ciples, the  one  leading  us  to  speak,  and  the  other  to  be- 
lieve the  truth.  It  is  enough,  surely,  that  we  set  out  at 
first  with  a  tendency  to  believe  dogmatically  and  firm- 
ly, and  are  thus  far  unacquainted  with  doubt  or  error. 
If  such  be  the  original  framework  of  our  constitution, 
truth  will  ever,  while  we  retain  our  nature,  be  our 
native  element,  and  therefore  always  more  familiar  to 
us  than  falsehood.  There  may  be  temptations  to  for- 
get this  characteristic  element  of  nature,  and  to  trans- 
gress the  boundary  of  truth ;  but  in  doing  so  we  are 
violating  the  original  law  of  our  mental  structure,  and 
the  moment  that  the  unnatural  pressure  is  removed, 
the  mind  will  return  to  its  former  tsndency  to  speak 
truth  rather  than  falsehood.  Thus  formed,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  believe,  in  the  first  instance,  every  thing  in- 
discriminately;  but  when  reluctantly  compelled  to 
admit  the  existence  of  falsehood,  wo  do  not,  because 
we  cannot,  part  with  the  original  tendency  to  believe. 
Hesitation  and  doubt  are  introduced,  not  so,  however, 
as  to  destroy  our  nature ;  but,  still  retaining  our  par- 
tiality for  the  truth,  we  come  precisely  into  that  situ&-' 
tion  which  is  the  best  fitted  for  balancing  probabilities, 
and  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  any  state- 
ment which  is  presented  to  ns.  Wo  still  incline  de- 
cidedly toward  the  truth,  and  yet  wo  arc  aware  of  the 
existence  of  falsehood,  and  to  somo  extent,  therefore, 
guarded  against  it.  There  is  no  necessity,  however, 
for  an  original  principle  of  credulity  in  opposition  to 
that  of  veracity.  It  is  sufficient  that  truth  is  the  rule, 
falsehood  the  exception ;  and  if  the  inclination  pre- 
ponderates in  fkvor  of  the  rule,  wo  require  no  more 
than  a  simple  knowledge  that  there  are  exceptions. 
Thus  it  is  that  man  has  been  provided  by  his  Creator 
with  a  standard  by  means  of  which  he  may  judge  of 
the  truth  and  reality  of  things.  And  while,  therefore, 
we  define  belief  to  be  the  agreement  or  disagreement 


of  objects  and  qualities  with  this  state  of  things,  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  primary  laws  of  con- 
sciousness, the  ultimate  conditions  of  thought,  are  the 
means  according  to  which  this  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment is  ascertained.    The  standard  of  truth  lies  deep 
in  the  constitution  of  man,  and  if  he  fails  to  judge 
rightly  in  reference  to  any  statement,  the  error  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  standard,  but  in  a  perverse  mis- 
application of  the  standard.    And  herein  lies  the  dif- 
ference in  the  opinions  of  men.    They  are  each  of 
them  provided  with  an  unerring  standard  in  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned.     They  do  not,  because  they  can- 
not disbelieve  the  primary  laws  of  thought  or  self- 
consciousness ;  bnt  in  the  application  of  these  they 
commence  a  system  of  error,  and  therefore  of  doubt, 
leading  at  length  to  disbelief.    The  original  belief  is 
certain,  because  the  standard  is  certain  on  which  it  is 
grounded;  and  could  all  other  facts  and  events  be 
brought  back  to  the  same  standard,  the  judgment,  as 
to  their  truth  or  falsehood,  would,  so  for  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, be  unerring.     Now  the  great  design  for  which, 
in  every  case  of  doubt  or  disputation,  evidence  and  ar- 
guments of  every  kind  are  adduced  is,  that  the  appeal 
may  be  carried  through  a  variety  of  different  steps  to 
this,  the  highest,  the  purest,  the  most  certain  of  all 
earthly  tribunals— the  reason,  not  of  an  individual  man, 
but  of  humanity.    This  is  the  common  platform  on 
which  men  of  all  characters,  of  all  sects,  of  aU  opin- 
ions, may  meet  in  cordial  agreement.     The  principlea 
are  the  common  property  of  the  race  in  general ;  they 
are  the  conditions  in  virtue  of  which  they  assert  their 
position  in  the  world  as  rational  and  intelligent  crea- 
tures.   Without  such  common  principles  all  evidence 
would  be  powerless,  all  argument  unavailing.     With- 
out an  original  standard  of  truth  in  his  own  breast, 
this  world  would  have  become  a  state  of  universal 
scepticism ;  nay,  rather,  for  such  a  state  of  things  is 
impossible,  there  would  have  been  no  ground  for  either 
belief  or  doubt,  affirmation  or  denial"  (Gardner,  CycUh 
padia).     On  the  relation  of  the  will  to  belief  we  cite 
the  following  from  Hopkins  (JjnotU  Lecturet^  1844). 
"  It  is  true  within  certain  limitations,  and  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  with  respect  to  certain  kinds  of 
truth,  that  we  are  not  voluntary  in  our  belief;  but 
then  these  conditions  and  limitations  are  such  as  en- 
tirely to  sever  from  this  truth  any  consequence  that 
we  are  not  perfectl}*  ready  to  admit.     We  admit  that 
belief  is  in  no  case  directly  dependent  on  the  will ; 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  entirely  independent  of  it ;  but 
he  must  be  exceedingly  bigoted,  or  unobservant  of 
what  passes  around  him,  who  should  affirm  that  the 
will  has  no  influence,     llie  influence  of  the  will  here 
is  analogous  to  its  influence  in  many  other  cases.     It 
is  as  great  as  it  is  over  the  objects  which  we  see.     It 
does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  any  man,  if  he  turns 
his  eyes  in  a  particular  direction,  whether  he  shall  see 
a  tree  there.     If  the  tree  bo  there  he  must  see  it,  and 
is  compelled  to  believe  in  its  existence ;  but  it  was  en- 
tirely within  his  power  not  to  turn  his  eyes  in  that  di- 
rection, and  thus  to  remain  unconvinced,  on  the  high- 
est of  all  evidence,  of  the  exbtence  of  the  tree,  and 
unimpressed  by  its  beauty  and  proportion.     It  is  not 
by  his  will  directly  that  man  has  any  control  over  his 
thoughts.    It  is  not  by  willing  a  thought  into  the  mind 
that  he  can  call  it  there,  and  yet  we  all  know  that, 
through  attention  and  habits  of  association,  the  subjects 
of  our  thoughts  are  to  a  great  extent  directed  by  the 
will.     It  is  precisely  so  in  respect  to  belief;  and  he 
who  denies  this,  denies  the  value  of  candor,  and  the 
influence  of  party  spirit,  and  prejudice,  and  interest  on 
the  mind.     So  great  is  this  influence,  however,  that  a 
keen  observer  of  human  nature,  and  one  who  will  not 
be  suspected  of  leaning  unduly  to  the  doctrine  I  now 
advocate,  has  supposed  it  to  extend  even  to  our  belief 
of  mathematical  truth.     *Men,'  says  Hobbes,  'appeal 
from  custom  to  reason,  and  from  reason  to  custom,  as 
it  serves  their  turn,  receding  fh>m  cnstom  when  their 
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interest  requires  it,  snd  setting  tliemselves  against 
reason  as  oft  as  reason  is  against  them,  whicli  is  the 
cause  that  the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  is  peipeta- 
aliy  disputed  both  by  the  pen  and  the  sword ;  whereas 
the  doctrine  of  lines  and  figures  is  not  so,  because  men 
care  not,  in  that  subject,  what  is  truth,  as  it  is  a  thing 
that  crosses  no  man^s  ambition,  or  profit,  or  lust.   For, 
I  doubt  not,  if  it  liad  been  a  thing  contrary  to  any 
man's  right  of  dominion,  or  to  the  interest  of  men  who 
have  dominion,  tliat  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
should  be  equal  to  two  angles  of  a  square,  that  doc- 
trine should  have  been,  if  not  disputed  yet  by  the  burn- 
ing of  all  books  of  geometry,  suppressed,  as  far  as  he 
whom  it  concerned  was  able.*     *This,*  says  Hallam, 
from  whose  work  I  make  the  quotation, '  does  not  ex- 
aggerate the  pertinacity  of  mankind  in  resisting  the 
evidence  of  truth  when  it  thwarts  the  interests  or  pas- 
sions of  any  particular  sect  or  community/     Let  a 
man  who  hears  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  Euclid 
announced  for  the  first  time  trace  the  steps  of  the  dem- 
onstration, and  he  must  believe  it  to  be  true ;  but  let 
him  know  that  as  soon  as  he  does  perceive  the  evi- 
dence of  that  proposition,  so  as  to  believe  it  on  that 
ground,  he  shsJl  lose  his  right  eye,  and  he  will  never 
trace  the  evidence,  or  come  to  that  belief  which  re- 
sults from  the  force  of  the  only  proper  evidence.   You 
may  tell  him  it  is  true,  but  he  will  reply  that  he  does 
not  know — ^he  does  not  see  it  to  be  so.     So  far,  then, 
from  finding  in  this  law  of  belief,  the  law  by  which  it 
is  necessitated  on  condition  of  a  certain  amount  of  evi- 
dence perceived  by  the  mind,  an  excuse  for  any  who 
do  not  receive  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
it  is  in  this  very  law  that  I  find  the  ground  of  their 
condemnation.     Certainly,  if  God  has  provided  evi- 
dence as  convincing  as  that  for  the  forty-seventh  prop- 
osition of  Euclid,  so  that  all  men  have  to  do  is  to  ex- 
amine it  with  candor,  then  they  must  be  without  ex- 
cuse if  they  do  not  believe.    This,  I  suppose,  God  has 
done.    He  asks  no  one  to  believe  except  on  the  ground 
of  evidence,  and  such  evidence  as  ought  to  command 
assent.     Let  a  man  examine  this  evidence  with  en> 
tire  candor,  laying  aside  all  regard  for  consequences 
or  results,  simply  according  to  the  laws  of  evidence, 
and  then,  if  he  is  not  convinced,  I  believe  God  will  so 
far  forth  acquit  him  in  the  great  day  of  judgment. 
But  if  God  has  given  man  such  evidence  that  a  fair, 
and  full,  and  perfectly  candid  examination  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  necessitate  belief,  then,  if  men  do  not  be- 
lieve, it  will  be  in  this  very  law  that  we  shall  find  the 
ground  of  their  condemnation.    The  difficulty  will  not 
lie  in  their  mental  constitution  as  related  to  evidence, 
nor  in  the  want  of  evidence,  but  in  that  moral  condi- 
tion, that  state  of  the  heart,  or  the  will,  which  prevent- 
ed a  proper  examination.     'There  seems,'  says  But- 
ler, *  no  possible  reason  to  be  given  why  we  may  not 
be  in  a  state  of  moral  probation  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  understanding  upon  the  subject  of  religion, 
as  we  are  with  regard  to  our  behavior  in  common  af- 
fairs.   The  former  is  a  thing  as  much  within  our  power 
and  choice  as  the  latter.*  "    On  the  relations  of  Belief 
to  Faith,  see  Faith. 

Believers.  In  the  early  Church  this  term  (irurroi, 
Jidelet)  was  applied  strictly  to  the  believing  or  iMptized 
laity,  in  contradistinction  to  the  clergy  or  the  catechu^ 
mens.  They  had  many  titles,  honors,  and  privileges, 
which  raised  them  above  the  catechumens.  They  were 
caUed  *'the  illuminated,"  '<the  initiated,"  '<the  per- 
fect,'* **the  favorites  of  heaven."  They  alone  could 
partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  catechumens  being 
previously  dismissed ;  they  joined  in  all  the  prayers  of 
the  Church ;  they  alone  used  the  Lord's  Pra^'er,  for  the 
catechumens  were  not  allowed  to  say  *'Our  Father;'* 
and  they  were  auditors  of  all  discourses  made  in  the 
church. — ^Bingham,  Orig,  Ecclet.  bk.  i,  ch.  8  and  4. 

Belknap,  Jebemt,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
June  4, 1744,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1762.    In 


1767  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregatkmal 
Church  at  Dover,  N.H.,  where  he  labored  for  over  20 
years.  In  1787  he  became  pastor  at  Boston,  where  he 
died,  June  20, 1798.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  promotion  of  its  objects.  Among  his 
writings  are  the  ffUtary  of  New  HampMre  (1784-1793, 
8  vols.) ;  Amtriem  Bioffiiphy  (1794-1798, 2  vols.) ;  and 
a  number  of  political  and  reUgious  tracts,  besides  occa- 
sional sennons. — ^Allen,  Bioff.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Bell  (*P^.^fi|  padmcn\  something  Hruck;  Sept 
pottTKOQ ;  Vulg.  ivRitamahidwm ;  Exod.  xxviii,  83,  34 ; 
xxxix,  25,  26;  also  t^'Tq,  mettUlah\  Mdmg ;  Sept. 
Xa><ivoQ ;  Zech.  xiv,  20). 

I.  The  first  bells  known  in  history  are  thoie  small 
golden  bells  which  were  attached  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  blue  robe  (the  robe  of  the  ephod)  which  formed  part 
of  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  hi  his  sacerdotal  minis- 
trations (Exod.  xxviii,  88,  84 ;  comp.  Eoclns.  xlv,  11). 
They  were  there  placed  alternately  with  the  pomegran- 
ate-shaped knobs,  one  of  these  being  between  every 
two  of  the  bells.  The  number  of  these  bells  is  not 
mentioned  in  Scripture ;  but  tradition  states  tliat  tliere 
were  sixty-six  (Clem.  Alex.  Stromata,  p.  568),  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jews,  seventy-two  (Jarchi,  in  loc.)  We 
need  not  seek  any  other  reason  for  this  rather  singular 
use  of  ImUs  than  that  which  is  assigned:  *'  His  sound 
shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  into  the  holy  place  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  when  he  cometh  out,  that  he  die 
not"  (Exod.  xxviii,  85) ;  by  which  we  may  under- 
stand that  the  sound  of  the  bells  manifosted  that  he 
was  properly  arrayed  in  the  robes  of  ceremony  which 
he  was  required  to  wear  when  he  entered  the  presence- 
chamber  of  the  Great  King;  and  that  as  no  minuter 
can  enter  the  presence  of  an  earthly  potentate  abrupt- 
ly and  unannounced,  so  he  (whom  no  human  beings 
could  introduce)  was  to  have  his  entrance  harbingered 
by  the  sound  of  the  beUs  he  wore.  This  sound,  heard 
outside,  also  notified  to  the  people  the  time  in  which  he 
was  engaged  in  his  sacred  ministrations,  and  during 
which  they  remained  in  prayer  (Luke  i,  9,  10).  No 
doubt  they  answered  the  same  purpose  as  the  bells 
used  by  the  Brahmins  in  the  Hindoo  ceremonies,  and 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  during  the  celebration  of  mass 
(comp.  Luke  i,  21).  To  this  day  bells  are  frequently 
attached,  for  the  sake  of  their  pleasant  sound,  to  the 
anklets  of  women.  See  Anklet.  The  littie  girls  of 
Cairo  wear  strings  of  them  round  their  feet  (Lane,  Mod, 
Eggpi,  ii,  870),  and  at  Koojar  Mungo  Park  saw  a  dance 
**  in  which  many  performers  assbted,  all  of  whom  were 
provided  with  littie  bells  fastened  to  their  legs  and 
arms." 

**  Bells  of  the  Horses"  are  mentioned  in  Zech. 
xiv,  20,  and  may  have  been  such  as  were  attached  to 
the  bridles  or  foreheads,  or  to  belts  around  the  necks 
of  horses  trained  for  war,  that  they  might  thereby  be 
accustomed  to  noise  and  tumult,  and  not  by  their  alarm 
expose  the  riders  to  danger  in  actual  war&re.  Hence 
a  person  who  had  not  been  tried  or  trained  up  to  any 
thing  was  by  the  Greeks  called  OKutiuvioToi;,  "one 
not  used  to  the  noise  of  a  bell,*'  by  a  metaphor  taken 
firom  horses.  The  mules  employed  in  the  funeral  pomp 
of  Alexander  had  at  each  jaw  a  golden  bell.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  this  was  a  use  of  horse-bells 
with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar.  The  Ilebr.  word 
is  almost  the  same  as  Q^r)b:cia,  metdJta'yhn,  **a  pair 
of  cymbals ;"  and  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  inscribed 
with  the  words  "  Holiness  unto  the  Lord,*'  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  not  bells,  but  **  concave  or  flat 
pieces  of  brass,  which  were  sometimes  attached  to 
horses  for  the  sake  of  ornament"  (Jahn,  BUU,  Arck, 
§  96).  Indeed,  they  were  probably  the  same  as  the 
D*^a'lili;7,  iokaronim',  "ornaments;"  Sept.  ftrfvicKM 
(Isa.  m^  18;  Judg.  viii,  21),  UtmUa  of  gold,  silver,  or 
brass  used  as  ornaments,  and  hung  by  the  Arabiiua 
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Tomid  the  necks  of  their  camels,  as  we  still  see  them  in 
England  on  the  harness  of  horses.  They  were  not  only 
ornamental,  but  useful,  as  their  tinkling  tended  to  en* 
liven  the  animals ;  and  in  the  caniTans  they  thus  served 
the  purpose  of  our  modem  sheep-bells.  The  laden  an- 
imals, being  without  riders,  have  bells  hung  from  their 
necks,  that  they  may  be  kept  together  in  traversing 
by  night  the  open  plains  and  deserts,  by  paths  and 
roads  unconiined  by  fences  and  bonndaries,  that  they 
may  be  cheered  by  the  sound  of  the  bells,  and  that,  if 
any  horse  strays,  its  place  may  be  known  by  the  sound 
of  its  bell,  while  the  general  sound  from  the  caravan 
enables  the  traveller  who  has  strayed  or  lingered  to 
find  and  regain  his  party,  even  in  the  night  (Rosen- 
mQller,  Morgmd.  iv,  441).  That  the  same  motto,  Holu 
nes8  to  the  Lord,  which  was  upon  the  mitre  of  the  high- 
priest,  should,  in  the  happy  days  foretold  by  the  proph- 
et, be  inscribed  even  upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  man- 
ifestly signifies  that  all  things,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  should  in  those  days  be  sanctified  to  God  (Hack- 
ett^s  lUuBtra,  of  Script,  p.  77) — ^Kitto.     See  Bridle. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  no  appearance  of  bells 
of  any  kind  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Quite  a 
number  of  bronze  bells,  with  iron  tongues,  were  dis- 
covered, however,  among  the  Aasyrian  ruins  in  a  cal- 
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dron  at  Nimroud  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  They  vary  in  size  Arom  about  2  to 
8  inches  in  height,  and  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
in  shape  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  now  in  use 
among  us  (see  Layard's  BabgUm  and  Ninevth^  p.  150). 
II.  Bells  were  not  introduced  into  the  Christian 
Church  till  a  comparatively  late  period.  Several  in- 
ventions were  common  before  the  introduction  of  bells. 
In  Egypt  they  seem  to  have  used  trumpets,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Jews ;  and  the  same  custom  prevailed  in 
Palestine  in  the  sixth  century.  In  some  monasteries 
they  took  the  office  by  turns  of  going  about  to  every 
one's  cell,  and  calling  the  monks  to  their  devotions  by 
the  sound  of  a  hammer :  this  instrument  was  called 
the  night  signal  and  avxxkening  instrument.  Paulinus, 
the  bishop  of  Nola,  in  Campania,  who  died  A.D.  431, 
is  nsually  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  bells ;  and  hence 
the  terms  nola  and  campana  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived. There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  this 
is  a  mistake,  as  it  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  of 
bells  is  made  in  his  epistles,  in  his  poems,  or  in  the 
account  of  his  life,  which  was  compiled  from  his  own 
works  and  the  paneg3'rics  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
word  cctmpana  is  probably  derived  from  as  Campawum, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  metal  preferred  for  bells. 
The  use 'of  bells  was  not  known  in  the  Eastern  Church 
till  the  year  865,  when  Ursus  Patrisiacus  made  a  pres- 
ent of  some  to  Michael,  the  Greek  emperor,  who  first 
built  a  tower  in  the  church  of  Sancta  Sophia  in  which 
to  hang  them .  It  is  generally  thought  that  Sabinianus, 
who  succeeded  Grejcory  the  Great  in  604,  introduced 
them  into  the  Latin  Church,  and  applied  them  to  ec- 
clesiastical purposes.  Baronins  speaks  of  the  use  of 
the  Tindnnabuifi  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church 
(^fiA.  A.D.  58  and  64),  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  says 
that  portable  bells  were  used  in  England  in  the  time 
of  8S.  Germaaus  and  Lupus,  i.  e.  about  480.   From  all 


which  it  appears  that  small  portable  bells  were  in  use 
in  the  Church  in  very  ancient  times,  and  that  the  large 
church-bells  were  not  introduced  until  a  later  period. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  there  were  bells  in  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Sens,  in  610,  the  ringing  of 
which  frightened  away  the  besieging  army  of  King 
Clothaire  II,  which  knew  not  what  they  were.  Yet 
Bede,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History  (lib.  iv,  c.  23),  about 
670,  says,  ^^audivit  subito  in  aere  notum  campann  so- 
nnm  quo  ad  orationes  excitari  solebant."  A  form  of 
speaking  which  would  imply  that  they  were  at  that 
period  in  general  use ;  and  Stavely  refers  to  Spelman's 
ConeiL  tom.  i,  fbl.  62,  64,  where  it  is  stated  that  Ondo- 
ceus,  bishop,  or  archbishop,  of  LlandafT,  about  A.D. 
550,  took  down  the  bells  and  crosses  of  his  church  as 
part  of  a  sentence  of  excommunication.  Ingulphns 
relates  how  Tnrketul,  abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died 
about  870,  gave  one  notable  great  bell  to  the  abbey- 
church,  which  he  called  GuiklaCj  and  afterward  abbot 
Egelric  gave  six  more,  named  Bartholomew,  Bettdmvs, 
Terketul,  Taitcyn,  Pfga,  and  Bega;  and  he  adds,  "Non 
erat  tunc  tanta  consonantia  campanarum  in  tota  An- 
glia."  (See  Maitland,  Dorib  ^^,  p.  251.)  Proofs  ex- 
ist that  bells  were  common  in  France  as  early  as  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries.     During  the  reign  of 

Charlemagne  they  became  com- 
mon in  France  and  Germany. 
Bells  were  first  hung  in  towers 
separate  from  the  church  (cam- 
panili) ;  later,  the  tower  was  join- 
ed to  the  church.  In  Italy, 
Greece,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and 
Sweden,  the  towers  are  yet  usu- 
ally separate.  As  early  as  the 
eighth  century  bells  were  dedi- 
cated with  religious  ceremonies 
very  similar  to  those  used  in  bap* 
tism.  They  were  sprinkled  with 
holy  water;  cxorcifm  was  spo- 
ken over  them,  to  free  them  from 
the  power  of  evil  spirits ;  a  name  was  given  them  (as 
early  as  the  tenth  centur}') ;  a  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced ;  and  they  were  anointed.  Later,  their  ring- 
ing was  supposed  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  pestilence, 
and  thunder-storms.  Being  thus  made  objects  of  re- 
ligious faith  and  affection,  they  were  ornamented  in 
the  highest  style  of  the  sculptor's  art  with  scenes  from 
the  Bible  and  other  religious  subjects.  The  largest 
bells  are :  the  one  at  Moscow,  488,000  lbs. ;  at  Tou- 
louse, 66,000  lbs. ;  at  Vienna,  40,000  lbs. ;  Paris,  88,000 
lbs. ;  Westminster  Abbey,  37,000  lbs.  The  usual  com- 
position of  bells  is  four  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin. 
The  proportions  are  sometimes  varied,  and  bismuth 
and  zinc  added.  Legends  of  large  parts  of  silver  in 
certain  bells,  as  at  Rouen,  have  been  found  by  chemical 
analj'sis  to  be  fabulous.  Strength  of  tone  in  bells  dd- 
pends  upon  the  weight  of  metal,  depth  of  tone  upon 
the  shape.  By  var^-ing  these  chimes  are  produced. 
(See  Thiers,  DesCtochu  [Paris] ;  Harzen,  Die  Glocken" 
giesserd  [Weimar,  1854] ;  Otto,  Glockenkunde  [Leipzig, 
1857] ;  Chrysander,  Eistorische  Nachrichten  von  Kir- 
cJiengfocken.) 

The  Blessing  of  Bells  in  the  Romish  Church  is  a 
most  extraordinary  piece  of  superstition.  They  are  said 
to  he  consecrated  to  God,  that  he  may  bestow  upon  them 
the  power,  not  of  striking  the  ear  only,  but  also  of 
touching  the  heart.  When  a  bell  is  to  be  blessed,  it  is 
hung  up  in  a  place  where  there  is  room  to  walk  round 
it.  Beforehand,  a  holy-water  pot,  another  for  salt, 
napkins,  a  vessel  of  oil,  incense,  myrrh,  cotton,  a  basin 
and  ewer,  and  a  crumb  of  bread,  are  prepared.  There 
is  then  a  procession  from  the  vestry,  and  the  officiating 
priest,  having  seated  himself  near  the  bell,  instructs 
the  people  in  the  holiness  of  the  action  he  is  going  to 
perform,  and  then  sings  the  Miserere,  Next,  he  bless- 
es some  salt  and  water,  and  offers  a  prayer  that  the 
bell  may  acquire  the  virtue  of  guarding  Christiana 
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from  the  stratagenu  of  Satan,  of  breaking  the  force  of 
tempests,  and  raising  devotion  in  the  heart,  etc.  He 
then  mixes  salt  and  water,  and,  crossing  the  bells  thrice, 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  H0I7  Ghost, 
pronounces  over  each,  **God  be  with  you."  This 
being  done,  he  dips  the  cupergUlumy  or  sprinkler,  in 
the  holy  water,  and  with  it  washes  the  bell ;  during 
this  ablution  psalms  are  sung.  After  this,  a  ves- 
sel, containing  what  they  call  oU  for  the  infirm,  is 
opened  by  the  dean,  into  which  the  officiating  priest 
dips  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  applies  it  to 
the  middle  of  the  bell,  signing  it  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross.  The  twenty-eighth  psalm  being  then  sung, 
the  bell  is  marked  with  seven  other  crosses,  during 
which  the  priest  honors  the  bell  with  a  sort  of  baptism, 
consecrating  it  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  and  naming 
some  particular  saint,  who  stands  godfather  to  the 
bell,  and  from  that  time  it  bears  his  name.  It  is  then 
perfumed  with  incense  and  myrrh,  which,  in  a  prayer 
used  on  the  occasion,  is  called  the  dew  of  the  Holy  Ghod. 
For  the  full  forms,  see  Migne,  Liturgie  CcUhoUque,  p. 
863;  Boissonnet,  Did.  dee  Cerhnomet,  i,  886.  The 
practice  of  consecrating  and  baptizing  beUs  is  a  mod- 
em invention.  Baron  ius  refers  the  origin  to  the  time 
of  John  XI 11,  A.D.  968,  who  consecrated  the  great 
bell  of  the  Lateran  Church,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
John.  The  practice,  however,  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed at  an  earlier  period ;  for  in  the  capUulara  of 
Charles  the  Great  it  is  censured  and  prohibited.  The 
rituals  of  the  Romanists  tell  us  that  the  consecration 
of  bells  is  designed  to  represent  that  of  pastors ;  that 
the  ablution,  followed  b}*  unction,  expresses  the  sanc- 
tiflcation  acquired  by  baptism ;  the  seven  crosses  show 
that  pastors  should  exceed  the  rest  of  Christians  in 
the  graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that  as  the  smoke 
of  the  perfume  rises  in  the  bell,  and  fills  It,  so  a  pas- 
tor, adorned  with  the  fulness  of  God's  spirit,  receives 
the  perfume  of  the  vows  and  prayers  of  the  faithful. 

The  ToLLixa  of  bells  at  funerals  is  an  old  practice. 
It  was  a  supentitious  notion  that  evil  spuits  were 
hovering  round  to  make  a  prey  of  departing  souls, 
and  that  the  tolling  of  bells  struck  them  with  terror. 
In  the  Council  of  Cologne  it  is  said,  **  Let  bells  be 
blessed,  as  the  trumpets  of  the  church  militant,  by 
which  the  people  are  assembled  to  hear  the  woid  of 
God,  the  clergy  to  announce  his  mercy  by  day,  and 
his  truth  in  their  nocturnal  vigils ;  that  by  their  sound 
the  faithful  may  be  invited  to  prayen,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  devotion  in  them  may  be  increased."  The 
fathen  have  also  maintained  that  demons,  affrighted 
by  the  sound  of  bells  calling  Christians  to  prayer, 
would  flee  away,  and  when  they  fled  the  persons  of 
the  faithful  would  be  secure ;  tliat  the  destruction  of 
li/htnings  and  whirlwinds  would  be  averted,  and  the 
spirits  of  the  storm  defeated.  Durand  says,  in  his 
RaUonale  of  the  Roman  Church,  **that  for  expiring 
persons  bells  must  be  tolled,  that  people  may  put  up 
their  prayers.  This  must  be  done  twice  for  a  woman 
and  thrice  for  a  man;  for  an  ecclesiastic  as  many 
times  as  he  had  orden;  and  at  the  conclusion  a  peal 
of  all  the  bells  must  be  given,  to  distinguish  the  qual- 
ity of  the  persons  for  whom  the  people  are  to  offbr  up 
their  prayere."  The  uses  of  bells,  according  to  the 
Romish  idea,  are  summed  up  in  the  following  distich, 
often  inscribed  on  bells : 

**LaudD  Deum  verum;  plebem  voeo;  eowfrem  rlemmf 
Defuneto9  ploro ;  peetem  /ugo ;  feetaqu^  honoror 

**  I  praise  the  true  God ;  I  call  the  people ;  I  assemble 
the  clergy ;  I  lament  the  dead ;  I  drive  away  infec- 
tion ;  I  honor  the  festivals."  The  following  are  the 
names,  kinds,  and  offices  of  bells  used  in  churches  and 
** religions  houses:"  1.  SqmUa  or  ecUia,  a  little  bell 
hung  in  the  refectory,  near  the  abbot's  seat,  which  he 
rang  to  signify  the  end  of  the  repast.  It  was  also 
used  to  procure  silence  when  there  was  too  much  noise. 
2.  Cpnbalum,  used  in  the  cloister.  8.  Nola,  in  the 
choir.   4.  Campanoj  in  the  CampanQe  (q.  v.);  perhaps 


used  when  there  was  only  one  church-bell.  5.  Siffmam, 
in  the  church-tower.  The  Can^ana  eanda,  vulgarly 
called  in  the  country  the  "  Sance-bell,"  was  rung  when 
the  priest  said  the  Scotctue,  acmctes^  eanctus,  Dommue 
DeuM  Sabaoth.  Matthew  Paris  says  that  it  was  forUd- 
den  to  ring  the  bells  during  a  period  of  mourning ; 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  retains  to  this  day  the  cus- 
tom of  not  suffering  the  bells  to  sound  during  the  pe- 
riod finom  Good  Friday  to  Easter  Day.  For  an  amus- 
ing paper  on  ** Bells,"  see  Southey's  Doctor,  vol.  i. — 
Bergier,  s.  v.  '*  Cloche ;"  Bingham,  On'p,  EccUs.  bk. 
vili,  ch.  vU,  §  16 ;  Martene,  De  Ant.  Ecdee,  RiHlnUj  t. 
ii ;  Landon,  Ecclee.  Dictionary ,  s.  v.  ^*  Bells ;"  Cole- 
man, Ancient  ChritUaniiy,  ch.  xiii,  §  9;  Quarterly  Se- 
view  (Lond.),  Oct  1854,  art.  ii. 

Bell,  Andrew,  D.D. ,  inventor  of  what  is  called  the 
Lancatterian  School  System,  was  bom  at  St.  Andrew's, 
1762,  and  educated  at  the  Univenity  there.  Taking 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  at  Fort  St.  George,  and  minister  of  St.  Mary's 
churoh  at  Madras.  Here  he  commenced  instructing 
gratuitously  the  orphan  children  of  the  military  asy- 
lum, and  made  the  first  attempt  at  the  system  of  mic- 
twd  instruction.  On  his  return  to  England  be  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1797,  An  Experiment  made  at  the 
Male  A^lum  at  Madras,  suggesting  a  System  hy  which  a 
School  or  Family  may  teach  itself  under  the  stqierintemd- 
ence  of  the  Master  or  Parent,  The  pamphlet  attracted 
but  little  attention  until,  in  the  following  year,  Joseph 
Lancaster  opened  a  school  in  Southwark  for  poor  chil- 
dren, supported  b}'  subscription,  and  conducted  upon 
this  system.  It  was  so  successful  that  similar  schools 
were  established  elsewhere.  The  education  of  the 
poor  being  undertaken  on  so  large  a  scale  by  a  secta- 
rian, the  subscribers  being  also  in  the  main  dissidents 
fh>m  the  Church  of  England,  caused  some  alarm  in  the 
leading  members  of  that  chureh.  Bell  was  opposed 
to  Lancaster,  and  in  1807  was  employed  to  establiah 
schools  where  the  Church  doctrine  would  be  taught, 
and  to  prepare  books  for  them.  Funds  were  provided, 
and  the  rivalry,  by  stimulating  botii  parties  to  exer- 
tion, resulted  in  nothing  but  good ;  though  the  par- 
ticular feature,  that  of  mutual  instruction  with  the 
help  of  a  master  only,  has  been  found  to  require  very 
material  modifications.  Dr.  Bell,  as  a  reward  for  his 
labon,  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster.  He 
died  at  Cheltenham,  January  28, 1832,  leaving  over 
$600,000foreducational  purposes. — English  Cyclopteditu 

Bell,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was  bom 
about  1781,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge.  He  became  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
throughout  a  long  life  was  noted  for  his  piety,  learn- 
ing, and  benevolence.  In  1810  he  founded  eight  new 
scholanhips  at  Cambridge  for  the  benefit  of  sons  of 
poor  clergymen.  He  died  at  Westminster  in  1816. 
His  writings  include  An  Inquiry  into  the  dirwe  Missiom 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Christ  (Lond.  1761,  8vo;  8d 
ed.  1810);  Difence  of  Revelation  (1766,  8vo);  Author-^ 
ity,  Nature,  and  Design  of  the  Lord*s  Supper  (1780,  8vo) ; 
Sermons  on  various  Subjects  (Lond.  1817,  2  vols.  8vo). 
— Darling,  Cycloptedia  Bibliographica,  i,  23S ;  AUibone, 
Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  161. 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle.  In  the  Romish  Church 
the  ceremony  of  excommunication  was  formerly  at- 
tended with  great  solemnity'.  Lamps  or  candles  wers 
extinguished  by  being  tiirown  on  the  ^rronnd,  with  an 
imprecation  that  those  against  whom  the  excommuni- 
cation was  pronounced  might  be  extinguished  by  the 
judgment  of  God.  The  summons  to  attend  this  cere- 
mony was  given  by  the  ringing  of  a  beU,  and  the  curses 
accompanying  it  were  pronounced  out  of  a  hook  by  the 
priest.  Hence  the  phrase  of  *' cursing  by  bell,  book, 
and  candle."  The  following  account,  from  the  arti- 
cles of  the  General  Great  Curse,  found  at  Canteihniy 
A.D.  1662,  as  it  is  set  down  by  Thomas  Becon,  in  the 
BfUgues  of  Rome,  is  taken  ftom.  Eadie,  s,  v.    Thb  was 
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■olemnly  thundered  oat  once  in  every  quarter — ^tbat  is, 
fts  the  old  book  saith :—''  *  The  Fyrst  Sonday  of  Ad- 
vent, at  comyng  of  our  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst :  The  fyrst 
Sonday  of  Lenteen :  The  Sonday  in  the  Fcste  of  the 
Tryny te :  and  Sonday  within  the  Vtaa  (Octaves)  of 
the  Blessed  Vyrgin  our  Lady  St.  Mar}\'  At  which 
Action  the  Prelate  stands  in  the  Pulpit  in  his  Aulbe, 
the  Cross  being  lifted  up  before  him,  and  the  Candles 
lighted  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  begins  thus,  *  By  Au- 
thority God,  Fader,  Son,  and  Holy-Ghost,  and  the  glo- 
rious Mother  and  Mayden,  our  Lady  St.  Mary,  and  the 
Blessed  Apostles  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  all  Apostles, 
Martyrs,  Confessors,  Y^'rgyne,  and  the  hallows  of  God ; 
All  thos  byn  accursed  that  purchases  Writts,  or  Let- 
ters of  any  Lend  Court,  or  to  let  the  Processe  of  the 
Law  of  Holy  Chirch  of  Causes  that  longeu  skilfully"  to 
Christen  Court,  the  which  should  not  be  demed  by  none 
other  Law ;  And  all  that  maliciously  bereaven  Holy 
Chirch  of  her  right,  or  maken  Holy  Chirch  lay  fee, 
that  is  hallowed  and  Blessed.  And  also  all  thos  that 
for  malyce  or  wrathe  of  l\Tson,  Vicare,  or  Priest,  or 
of  any  other,  or  for  wrongfuU  coretyse  of  himself  with- 
holden  rightful  Tyths,  and  Offerings,  Rents,  or  Mortu- 
aries from  her  own  Pariah  Chirch,  and  by  way  of 
covetyse  &ls  lyche  taking  to  God  the  worse,  and  to 
hemself  the  better,  or  elro  torn  him  into  another  use, 
then  hem  oweth.  For  all  Chrvsten  Man  and  Women 
been  hard  bound  on  pain  of  deadly  Sin,  not  onlyche  by 
ordinance  of  Man,  but  both  in  the  ould  Law,  and  also 
in  the  new  Law,  for  to  pay  trulyche  to  God  and  holy 
Chirch  the  Tyth  part  of  all  manner  of  encrease  that 
they  winnen  trulyche  by  the  Grace  of  God,  both  with 
her  travell,  and  alsoe  with  her  craftes  whatioe  they  be 
truly  gotten.*  And  then  concludes  all  with  the  Curse 
it  self,  thus,  'And  now  by  Authoritie  aforesaid  we  De- 
nounce all  thos  accursyd  that  are  so  foanden  guyltie, 
and  all  thos  that  maintaine  hem  in  her  Sins  or  gy  ven 
hem  hereto  either  help  or  councell,  soe  they  be  depart- 
ed froe  God,  and  all  holi  Chirch :  and  that  they  have 
noe  part  of  the  Passyon  of  our  Lord  Jhesu  Cryst,  ne 
of  noe  Sacraments,  ne  no  part  of  the  Prayers  among 
Christen  Folk :  But  that  they  be  accursed  of  God, 
and  of  the  Chirch,  froe  the  sole  of  her  Foot  to  the 
crown  of  her  hede,  sleaping  and  waking,  sitting  and 
standing,  and  in  all  her  Words,  and  in  all  her  Werks ; 
but  if  they  have  noe  Grace  of  God  to  amend  hem  here 
in  this  Lyfe,  for  to  dwell  in  the  pain  of  Hell  for  ever 
withouten  End  :  Fiat :  Fiat.  Doe  to  the  Boke : 
Quench  the  Candles :  Ring  the  Bell :  Amen,  Amen.* 
And  then  the  Book  is  clapped  together,  the  Candles 
blown  out,  and  the  Bells  rung,  with  a  most  dreadful 
noise  made  by  the  Congregation  present,  bewailing  the 
accursed  persons  concerned  in  that  Black  Doom  pro- 
nounced against  them." 

BeUamy,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  New  Eng- 
land divine,  was  bom  at  New  Cheshire,  Conn.,  1719, 
and  graduated  at  Yale  College  1735.  He  began  to 
preach  at  18,  and  in  1740  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.  In  the  great  revival 
which  soon  after  spread  over  New  England,  he  was 
widely  useful.  He  died  March  6,  1790.  His  later 
years  were  spent  (In  addition  to  his  pastoral  labors)  in 
teaching  theology  to  students,  who  resorted  to  him  in 
numbers.  He  was  accustomed  to  give  his  pupils  a  set 
of  questions,  and  also  lists  of  books  on  the  subjects  of 
the  questions ;  they  were  afterward  made  topics  of  ex- 
amination on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  of  essays  or 
sermons  by  the  pupil.  Many  of  the  most  prominent 
divines  of  New  England  in  the  last  generation  were 
Bellamy's  students.  He  was  less  successful  as  a  writer 
than  as  a  teacher,  though  some  of  his  books  are  still 
published.  His  True  Religicn  delineated  (Boston,  1750) 
went  through  many  editions  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain.  He  also  published  Theron,  Pmitinus, 
and  Aspasia,  or  Letterg  and  Dialoguet  upon  the  Nature 
of  Lore  to  God^  etc.  (1759) ;  an  Euoy  on  the  Nature  and 
Glory  of  the  Go^  of  Jena  Chritf,  etc.  (1762);  The 
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Half-way  Covenant  (1769) ;  and  a  number  of  occasional 
sermons,  with  various  controversial  pamphlets,  all  of 
which  may  be  found  in  his  Works  (N.  Y.  1811,  8  vols. 
8vo ;  2d  ed.  Boston,  2  vols.  8vo),  with  memoir.  A 
careful  review  of  his  writings,  by  Dr.  Woodbridge,  is 
given  in  the  Littrary  and  Theological  Review^  ii,  58. — 
Sprague,  A  nn.  i,  504.  See  New  Enotjikd  Theology. 
Bellarmine,  Robert  {Roberto  Francesco  Romulo 
Bellarmino),  was  bom  at  Monte  Pulciano,  Tuscany,  Oct. 
4,  1542,  being  nephew,  on  his  mother*s  side,  of  Pope 
Marcellus  II.  His  father,  intending  him  for  civil  Hfe, 
sent  him  to  the  University  of  Padua ;  but  the  bent  of 
his  mind  was  toward  theology,  and  in  1560  he  entered 
the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  His  remarkable  talents  and 
progress  in  knowledge  induced  his  superiors  to  order 
him  to  preach  while  as  yet  he  was  only  a  deacon ;  and 
at  Mondovi,  Florence,  Padua,  and  Lou  vain,  his  talents 
as  a  preacher  were  first  known.  In  1569  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  year  following  lec- 
tured on  theology  at  Louvain,  being  the  first  Jesuit 
who  had  done  so.  He  preached  also  in  Latin  with 
great  repnte.  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  1576,  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  appointed  him  lecturer  in  controversial 
divinity  in  the  new  college  (^Collegium  Romammi)  which 
he  had  just  founded ;  and  Sixtus  Y  sent  him  with  Car- 
dinal Cajetan  into  France,  in  the  time  of  the  League, 
to  act  as  theologian  to  that  legation,  in  case  any  con- 
troversy should  arise  with  the  Protestants,  for  which 
his  studies  during  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands  had 
eminently  fitted  him.  In  1598  be  was  elevated  to  the 
purple  by  Clement  VIII,  and  in  1601  ho  was  made 
archbishop  of  Capua.  This  see  he  held  only  four  years, 
and  resigned  it  on  being  appointed  librarian  of  the  Vat- 
ican, refusing  to  retain  a  bishopric  at  which  ho  could 
not  reside.  He  would  have  been  elected  pope  had  not 
the  cardinals  feared  the  degree  of  power  which  the 
Jesuits  might  have  attained  with  one  of  their  body  on 
the  papal  throne.  Bellarmine  died  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1621,  aged  sixty-nine,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  learned  controversialists  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  curious  that  the  favorite  maxim  of  such 
an  acute  and  learned  controversialist  was,  *Uhat  an 
ounce  of  peace  is  worth  a  pound  of  victory."  The 
chief  work  of  Bellamiine  is  his  Body  of  Controversy 
("  De  Controversiis  Christians  fidei,"  etc.),  first  print- 
ed at  Ingoldstadt,  in  3  vols,  fol.,  1587-88-90.  Another 
edition,  corrected  by  himself,  appeared  at  Venice, 
which  was  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1602.  In  1608  an- 
other edition  (that  of  the  Triadelphi)  was  put  forth  at 
Paris,  corrected  and  augmented  upon  a  Memoir  pub- 
lished by  the  author  at  Rome  in  1607,  entitled  Recog- 
nitio  librorum  omnium  R,  B,  ab  ipso  edita.  In  this 
celebrated  work  Bellamiine  generally  lays  down  the 
positions  of  his  adversaries  fairly,  without  concealing 
their  strength — a  candor  which,  as  Mosheim  says,  has 
exposed  him  to  the  reproaches  of  many  writers  of  his 
own  communion ;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  he  states  the 
claims  and  dogmas  of  Rome  unreservedly  he  is  a  much 
better  source  of  information  as  to  real  Roman  doctrine 
than  suc4  advocates  as  Bossuet  and  Muhler.  Of  this 
celebrated  work  vol.  i  contains  three  general  contro- 
versies :  (1.)  On  the  Word  of  God,  which,  he  says,  is 
either  written  or  unwritten ;  the  written  word  is  con- 
tained in  the  New  and  Old  Testaments,  the  canon icity 
of  which  he  defends.  He  maintains  that  the  Church 
alone  is  the  lawful  interpreter.  (2.)  Of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Head  of  the  Church ;  in  which  he  proves  the  di- 
vinity of  our  Lord  against  the  Arians;  defends  the 
Trinity ;  establishes  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  justifies  the  addition  of  the  word  Filioque  to  the 
Creed.  (3.)  Of  the  Sovereign  PontiflT,  where  he  main- 
tains that  the  government  of  the  Church  is  purely 
monarchical ;  that  St.  Peter  was  the  head  of  the  Church, 
and  that  the  popes  succeed  him  in  that  quality ;  that 
they  are  infallible  in  their  dogmatic  judgments ;  that 
they  have  an  indirect  power  over  the  temporal  author- 
ity of  kings,  etc.     Vol.ii  contains  four  heads:  (1.) 
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Of  the  Councils  and  the  Chnrch:   among  general 
Coancilfl  he  reckons  eighteen  approved,  eight  disap- 
proved, and  six  only  partly  approved  (among  which 
are  Frankfort,  Constance,  and  Basle),  and  one  (Pisa, 
1509)  neither  approved  nor  disapproved.     He  gives  to 
the  pope  the  authority  to  convoke  and  approve  coun- 
cils, and  makes  him  superior  to  a  general  councO.     In 
the  third  book  he  treats  of  the  visibility  and  indefecti- 
bility  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Notes  of  the  Church. 
(2.)  Of  the  Members  of  the  Church,  viz.,  clerks,  monkp, 
and  laymen.    (8.)  Of  the  Church  in  Purgatory:  hi 
this  he  states,  and  endeavors  to  prove,  the  Roman  doc- 
trine of  purgatory.     (4.)  Of  the  Church  Triumphant, 
relating  to  the  beatitude  and  worship  of  the  saints. 
Vol.  iii  relates  to  the  sacraments  in  general  and  in  par- 
ticular;  and  vol.  iv  treats  of  original  sin ;  the  necessi- 
ty of  grace,  Aree-will,  justi^cation ;  the  merit  of  good 
works,  especially  of  prayer,  fasting,  and  alms-giving; 
various  matters  disputed  among  the  scholastic  theolo- 
gians, etc.     Besides  these  worlcs,  we  have  of  Bellar- 
mine  3  vols.  fol.  of  Opera  Diverta,  published  at  Co- 
logne  in  1617,  containing,    1.  Commentaries  on  the 
Psalmg,  and  Sermons  ;^2,  A  Treatise  of  Ecdesiastical 
Writers  (often  reprinted) :— 8.  Treatises  on  the  Trans- 
lotion  of  the  Empire,-  on  Indulgences;  the  Worship  of 
Images  (against  the  synod  of  Paris);  imd  on  the  judg- 
ment on  a  book  entitkd  the  ''Concord  of  the  Lutherans.'' 
Also,  4.  Four  Writings  on  the  Affairs  of  Venice: — 6. 
Tfco  Writings  against  James  I  of  En^and: — 6.  A  Trea- 
tise,  De  potestate  summi  pontifids  in  rebus  temporalibuSj 
agcUnst  William  Barclay ^  condemned  in  1610  iy  ^  Par- 
liament:^!, Some  Devotional  Pitces:—S.  Treatises  on 
the  Duties  of  Buiu>ps  (reprinted  at  Wurzburg  in  1749, 
4to) :— 9.  His  Catechism^  or  Christian  Doctrine^  which 
has  been  translated  into  many  different  languages :  it 
was  suppressed  at  Vienna  by  the  Empress  Maria  The- 
resa.    In  his  treatise  De  potestate  summi  Pontificis  eon- 
tra  Bardaium  (Rom.  1610,  8vo),  he  maintains  the  in- 
direct temporal  authority  of  the  pope  over  princes  and 
governments.     The  best  edition  of  bis  whole  works  is 
that  of  Cologne,  1620  (7  vols.  fol.).     The  De  Contro- 
vtrsiis  was  reprinted  at  Rome,  1882-40  (4  vols.  4to). 
A  good  Life  of  Bellarmine  is  given  in  Rule's  Cele- 
brated Jemdts  (Lond.  1854,  8  vols.  18mo).     An  Italian 
biography  of  Bellarmine,  based  on  his  autobiography, 
was  published  by  Fuligatti  (Rome,  1624).     See  also 
Frizon,  Vie  du  Cardinal  Bellarmine  (Nancy,  1708, 4to) ; 
Niceron,  Memoires,  vol.  xxxi ;  Bavle,  Diet.  Crit.  s.  v. ; 
Bellarmine's  Notes  of  the  Church  Refuted  (Und.  1840, 
8vo) ;    Hoefer,  Blog.  Generate,  v,  222 ,   Herzog,  Beal- 
Eneyklopadie,  s.  v. ;  Landon,  Eccles,  Diet,  li,  128. 

Bellay,  Jean  du,  an  eminent  French  cardinal,  was 
bom  in  1492 ;  was  made  bishop  of  Bayonne,  and  in 
1532  bishop  of  Paris.     In  1533  he  returned  from  Eng- 
land, whither,  in  1527,  he  had  been  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Henry  VIII,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of  a  rup- 
ture with  the  court  of  Rome,  but  who  promised  Du 
Bellay  that  he  would  not  take  the  final  step  provided 
that  he  were  allowed  time  to  defend  himself  by  his 
proctor.     Du  Bellay  hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  1584,  and  obtained  the  required  delay  f^om 
Clement  VII,  which  ho  sent  instantly  by  a  courier  to 
England;  but  the  courier  not  returning  by  the  day 
fixed  by  the  pope,  sentence  of  excommunication  was 
pronounced  against  Henry,  and  his  kingdom  laid  un- 
der an  interdict,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  Du 
Bellay,  at  the  instigation  of  the  agents  of  Charles  V. 
The  courier  arrived  two  days  afterward.    In  1535  the 
bishop  was  made  cardinal,  and  served  Francis  I  so  ef- 
fectually as  his  lieutenant  general  (!)  that  he  made  him 
successivelv  bishop  of  Limoges  (1541),  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  (1544),  and  bishop  of  Mans  (1546).     After 
the  death  of  Francis  Du  Bellay  was  superseded  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  and  retired  to  Rome,  when  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  died  February  16th, 
1560.     Bellay  was  a  friend  of  letten»,  and  united  with 
Budaeus  in  urging  Francis  I  to  estaUish  the  College 


de  France.  He  wrote  Poems^  printed  by  Stephens 
(1560) ;  Epistola  Ajtologetica  (1543,  8vo) ;  and  many 
lettcra.— -B»oy.  Umr,  torn,  iv,  p.  94 ;  Niceron,  Memoirtt, 
torn,  xvi ;  Hoefer,  Biog,  Generakj  v,  227. 

BeUegaxde,  Gabriel  dn  Bao  de,  a  French 
theologian,  was  born  Oct.  17,  1717.  He  was  eariy 
made  canon  of  Lyons,  but  his  Port-Royalism  and  his 
severe  principles  shut  him  out  from  preferment  and 
lost  him  his  canonry.  He  retired  to  Holland,  where 
he  collected  Mimoires  sur  thistoire  de  la  Bulle  Umge»- 
itus  dans  les  Pays  Bos  (4  vols.  12mo,  1755).  He  also 
wrote  rffistoire  abregee  de  FEglise  d^  Utrecht  (1765, 
12mo) ;  edited  the  works  of  Van  Espen,  with  a  life 
(Lyons,  6  vols.  fol.  1778),  and  a  complete  edition  of 
the  works  of  Amauld  (Lausanne,  1775-«2,  with  pref- 
aces, notes,  etc.,  46  vohj.  in  4to).— Hoefer,  Biog,  Gmi- 
raky  V,  238. 

Bellegarde,  Jean  Baptlste  Morvan  de,  a 
laborious  French  writer,  known  as  the  >4M«  (2e  Belle- 
garde,  was  bom  at  Pihyriac,  August  30th,  1648.  He 
was  a  Jesuit  16  yeara,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  so- 
ciety on  account  of  his  Cartesianism.  He  translated 
the  Lettera  and  Sermons  of  Basil,  the  Sermons  of  Aa- 
terius,  the  Moralia  of  Ambrose,  many  of  the  works  of 
Leo,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Chrysostom,  the  Imita- 
tio  Christi  and  other  works  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  and 
various  other  writings.  His  translations  betray  great 
negligence.  He  died  April  26, 1734.— Hoefer,  Bioff. 
Generate,  v,  89. 

Bellegarde,  Octave  de.  a  French  prelate,  was 
bom  in  1586,  and  nominated  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Sens  in  1623.  He  maintained  with  firmness  the  im- 
munities of  the  French  clergy  at  the  Assembly  of 
Mantes  in  1640,  and  was  exiled  by  the  offended  court. 
In  1639  he  subscribed  the  condemnation  of  the  two 
works  entitled  Traite  des  Droits  et  Ubertes  de  tEgUte 
GalUcane,  and  Preuves  of  the  same  rights  and  liberties. 
He  approved  and  defended  the  sentiments  of  Amauld 
expressed  in  his  book  De  lafrequente  Commun'on.  He 
wrote  St.  Avgustinus  per  se  ipsum  docens  CathaUcos  el 
rincena  Pelagianos,  and  died  in  1646.— Hoefer,  Bitg, 
Generate,  v,  289. 

Bellermann,  Johansi  Joachim,  a  German  theo- 
lo^n,  was  bora  at  Erfurt  on  Sept.  23, 1754.  After 
finishing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
he  accepted  in  1778  a  position  as  a  private  tutor  in 
Russia.  On  his  return  in  1782  he  became  professor 
of  theolopy  in  the  Univeraity  of  Erfurt  After  the 
suppression  of  this  university  he  was  called  to  Berlin 
as  director  of  one  of  the  colleges  ('^gj^mnasia*'),  and 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  extraordinary'  profess- 
or at  the  University  and  consistorial  councillor.  He 
died  Oct.  25, 1824.'  He  is  the  auUior  of  numeroas 
philological  and  theological  works.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  latter  are  Ilandbuch  der  hihlischen  Uteratur 
(Erfurt,  1787, 4  vols.)  •,  Versuch  einer  Metrlk  der  /MrSer 
(Berlin,  1813);  Nachrichten  aus  dem  AUtrthume  uber 
Essder  und  Therapeulen  (Berlin,  1821);  Urim  wsd 
Thummim,  die  altesten  Gemmen  (Berlin,  1824);  VAer 
die  Gemmen  der  Alten  mil  dem  Abraxatbilde  (8  pam- 
phlets, Berlin,  1817-'19).— Brockhaus,C«in»«i/»oitjfear- 
icon,  8.  V. ;  Hoefer,  Biographie  Generale,  v,  251. 

BeUe-vue,  Armakd  de,  a  Dominican,  who  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  theology  about  1325,  and  was 
made  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  in  1327.  He  died 
in  1334,  and  left  ninety-eight  Confennces  on  the  Ptahts 
(Paris,  1519;  Lyons,  1525 ;  Brixen,  1610),  with  the  ti- 
tle, *'  Sermones  plane  Divini.'*  Also  a  collection  of 
Prayers,  and  Meditations  on  the  Life  of  our  Lard  (May- 
ence,  1503).— I^ndon,  Eccl.  Diet.  s.  v. 

Bellows  (nB^»  mappudch,  blower ;  Sept,  ^I'cr^ 
TTip)  only  occura  m  Jer.  vi,  29,  and  with  reference  to 
the  casting  of  metal.  As  fires  in  the  East  are  always 
of  wood  or  charcoal,  a  sufficient  heat  for  ordinary  pnr- 
poses  is  Boon  raised  by  the  help  of  fans,  and  the  use  of 
bellows  is  confined  to  the  workera  in  metal.     Soch 
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was  the  caee  anciently;  and  tn  tbi  mnnl  paintings  of 
E)^pt  ve  obterve  ua  btUovs  bat  nich  as  are  lued  for 
the  forge  or  furnace.  They  occur  aa  early  aa  the  timo 
of  Hoseg,  being  repreacnted  in  a  tomb  at  Tbebea  wbicb 
bean  the  name  of  Thothmea  III.  They  coD><at«d  of 
a  leathern  bag  aecnred  and  fitted  Into  a  frame,  from 
which  a  long  pipe  extended  for  carrying  the  wind  to 
the  fire.  They  were  worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator 
atsnding  upon  them,  with  one  under  each  foot,  and 
preeaing  them  alternately,  while  he  palled  up  each  ex- 
hausted ekin  with  a  atrlng  he  held  in  hia  hand.  In 
one  instance,  it  ia  obaerved  from  the  painting  that 
when  the  man  left  the  bellows  tbey  were  raised  as  If 
mied  with  air,  and  this  would  imply  a  knowledge  of 
the  ralve.  Tbe  earliest  specimeni  seem  to  have  been 
■imply  of  reed,  tipped  with  a  metal  point  to  resist  thi 
action  of  the  fire  (Wl ' 


ecessars  by  a  special  piivllsge,  desired  that  a  monu- 
ment should  be  erected  "to  testily  the  singular  coik 
BideratiDn  which  be  had  for  bie  episcopal  vittnes." — 
Sky.  Umt.  torn.  W,  p.  128 ;  Landon,  Ecckt.  Dictionary, 

Belly  (usually  ^^g,  bt'leit,  miAi'a,  especially  the 
wont;  dao  Q'XC,  meim',  yainTip,  especially  tbe  iov- 
eii).  Among  the  Hebrews  and  most  ancient  nations, 
the  belly  waa  regarded  as  tbe  seat  of  the  carnal  aSee- 
tiona,  aa  being,  according  to  their  notions,  that  which 
flrst  partakes  of  sensual  pleasures  (lltus  i,  2;  Phil,  iii, 
9;  Rom.  xvi,  IB).  It  is  used  likewise  aymbolically 
for  the  heart,  the  innermost  recessea  of  the  soul  (ProT. 
xvill.S;  XI, 87;  nil,  18).  The  eTpressIon  nuArtor- 
img  of  the  belly  signifies  all  the  train  of  evils  wWch 
may  come  upon  a  man  (Jer.  iv,  19;  ix,  15;  comp. 
Sam.  xvlil,  27).  The  "belly  of  hell"  rignifles  tile 
grave,  tet  tbe  under  world.  It  is  a  stnng  phrase  to 
express  Jooab's  dreadfol  condition  lu  tbe  deep  (Jod. 
U,  2)- 

B«l'liia£ai  (BtXSJ^i  v.  r.  BtX/lai/i,  Tulg.  Brima), 
a  place  which,  from  the  terms  of  the  passage,  would 
appear  to  have  been  south  of  Dothaim  (Judith  vti,  3). 
Possibly  it  is  the  same  aa  Beuikn  (q.  v.),  though 
whether  this  Is  the  case,  or.  Indeed,  whether  either  of 
them  ever  had  any  real  existence,  it  is  at  present  int- 
poe^bte  to  determine.    See  Jddith.    The  S^tIbc  has 


Bellows  of  an  analogous  kind  were  early  known  to  tht 
Greeks  and  Komans.  Homer  (//.  xrlll,  470)  speak) 
ofSO  fiitai  In  (he  forge  of  Hephsalns,  and  they  an 
mentioned  frequently  by  ancient  authors  (Smith's  Dirt 
o/Claa.  ^11/.  s.  V.  Follis).  The  ordinary  hand-bellow  B 
now  used  for  small  Hres  in  Egypt  are  a  sort  of  bag 
made  of  tbe  skin  of  a  kid,  with  an  opening  at  one  end 
(like  the  month  of  a  common  carpet  bag),  where  the 
skin  Is  sewed  upon  two  pieces  of  wood ;  and  these  be- 
ing pulled  apart  by  the  hands  and  closed  again,  the 
bag  is  pressed  down,  and  the  air  thus  (breed  through 
tbe  pipe  at  tbe  other  end. 

Belloy.  Jeak  Baptibte  de,  cardinal-archbishop 
of  Paris,  waa  bom  October  9th,  17O0,  at  Moranglts,  ■ 
near  Senlls.  He  entered  the  Church  at  an  early  age,  | 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Beauvals,  and  in  1751  became 
bishop  of  Glandives.  He  was  deputed  to  the  Assem-  | 
biy  of  the  clergy  in  i;5S,  where  he  sided  with  the 
moderate  prelates,  or  Fmillinitt,  as  tbey  were  called,  i 
IVom  their  leader,  the  Cardinal  de  la  RochefoucauH,  > 
who  was  minbter  de  lajeuillt  dti  bm'_^eet.  The  oppo- ; 
site  party  were  called  Tifoliiiti,  from  the  old  bishop . 
of  Mirepnix,  who  Itelonged  to  that  order.  M.  Belloy  j 
was  afterward  made  liithop  of  Marseilles,  which  dio-. 
cese  he  governed  for  forty-five  years.  The  revolution  [ 
drove  him  into  retirement  at  Chambly,  near  his  native 
place,  where  he  lived  tilt  1H03.  when  he  was  made  | 
archbishop  of  Paris,  and  in  the  followinn  year  he  was 
created  cardinal,  lie  died  Jane  lOlh,  IMHl,  and  Napo- 
leon, who  permitted  his  burial  in  tbe  vault  of  hIa  pred-  i 


Balmaa,  Loots,  bishop  of  Cambraj,  waa  bom  at 
Montreal  (Aude).  At  the  time  of  the  Kevolulion  be 
was  one  of  the  priests  who  look  the  oatb  demanded  by 
"(be  Civil  Constitution  of  tbe  Clergy."  In  1801  be 
was  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  "constitutional"  bishop 
ofCarcassonne,andinia02biahopofCamtiray.  When 
Napoleon  was  crowned,  Belmas  aigned  a  fonnnla  of 
retractation.  His  pastoral  lettera  daring  tbe  reign  of 
Napoleon  ahowed  him  to  be  a  very  devoted  partiian 
of  imperialism.  When,  according  to  tbe  Concordat  of 
1B17,  Cambray  waa  to  be  made  an  arcbbiafaopric,  the 
pope  opposed  it  on  acconnl  of  the  former  views  of  Bel- 
mas. After  the  Revolution  of  1S£0  the  government 
again  Intended  to  make  him  an  archbithop,  but  the 
design  was  once  more  abandoned  on  account  of  the  op- 
position of  Rome.  In  1841  be  issued  a  pastoral  letter 
strongly  urging  sincere  sut.miMlon  to  and  lecognitian 
of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  This  letter  made 
a  profound  sensation  in  Franca,  and  greatly  offend- 
ed the  Legitimists.  Belmas  died  on  July  21, 1S4J,  at 
Cambrav.  He  was  the  last  of  tbe  "constitutional" 
bbhops,— See  Hoefer,  Bingraplae  GMrnli,  v,  290. 

Bel'men  (BtX^tii  v.  r.  BiXfiniV  and  BiX/ioift ; 
Vulg.  omits),  a  place  named  among  the  towns  of  Sa- 
maria aa  lying  between  Belfahoron  and  Jericho  (Judltb 
iv.l).  The  Hebrew  name  would  seem  to  have  been 
Aiel-mam,  hut  the  only  place  of  that  name  In  the  O. 
T.  waa  far  to  the  north  of  the  localily  here  alluded  to. 
See  AreL-maim.  The  Syriac  veraion  has  Abel-melia. 
lai,  which  Is  mora  coneiitent  with  tbe  context.      S«e 

ABEI/-HEHOI.A1I  ;    BeLMAIN. 


BeloDumoy.     See  Divimahoh, 

Belpage.  Hrnrt,  D  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Seces- 
sion Church  of  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Falkirk,  May  24, 
1774.  whera  his  ftther  was  minister  of  the  Associate 
Church.  He  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1786,  and  made  his  theological  studiea  under  Dr.  Law. 
Min,  at  the  aeccfsion  seminary  In  Selkirk.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  at  19,  and  was  ordained  as  colleague 
to  hia  father  in  17D4,  whom  he  succeeded  aa  full  |ia*- 
lor  in  1798.  His  pulpit  labon  were  very  successful : 
he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful  mininten 
of  the  day  in  Scotland.  In  1814  he  puLIIahed  Hncrti- 
nnxlal  Addrruet  and  Sfeditatitmt  (ijmo.  5lli  edillon, 
1841,  Edinb.);  in  1817,  Pracllcal  Ditcourtei  for  the 
YoviQ  (Bvo ;  several  editions  issaed) ;  In  182],  ^acro- 
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menial  Ditcounta^  2d  series ;  1822,  Sketchet  of  lift  and 
Character;  1823,  DUcourges  on  Domestic  Life  (12mo); 
1826,  Discourses  to  the  Aged;  besides  a  number  of 
smaller  works,  catechisms,  etc.  He  died  Sept.  16, 
1834. — Jamieson,  Cychpadia  ofRelig,  Biography^  p.  42. 

Belfl^am,  Thomas,  a  Socinian  divine  of  note,  was 
bom  at  Bedford,  England,  April  15,  1750.  In  1778 
he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation 
at  Worcester,  from  which,  however,  he  removed  in 
1781  to  take  charge  of  the  Daventry  Academy.  Here 
his  sentiments  underwent  a  change  so  far  that,  in 
1789,  he  avowed  himself  a  Unitarian  of  the  school  of 
Priestley.  He  resigned  hia  station,  and  immediately 
took  charge  of  Hackney  College,  a  Unitarian  institu- 
tion, which  in  a  few  years  sunk  for  want  of  funds. 
In  1805  he  became  minister  of  Essex  Street  Chapel, 
London,  where  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  Hampstead,  Nov.  11,  1829.  After  Dr. 
Priestley  he  was  regarded  as  the  leader  of  Unitarian- 
ism  in  England.  The  **  Unitarian  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge'*  was  founded  at  his  sug- 
gestion. He  aided  largely  in  preparing  the  Improved 
Version  of  the  N,  T.  (Unitarian ;  Lond.  1808,  8vo). 
His  principal  writings  are,  A  Calm  Inquiry  into  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ,  etc. 
(Lond.  1811,  8vo)  :—2:ndeiMXf  of  Christianity  ."^Epis- 
tles of  Paul  translated^  with  Exposition  and  Notes  (Lond. 
1822,  2  vols.  4to) ;  Discourses  Doctrinal  and  Practical; 
Review  of  American  Umtarianism  (1815,  8vo):  Letters 
to  the  Buhep  of  London  in  Vindication  of  the  Unitarians 
(1815, 8vo).  His  Ijife  and  Letters,  by  J.  Williams,  was 
published  in  1883  (Lond.  8 vo).— Darling,  Cyclop,  Blblio^ 
graphica,  i,  238;  Allibone,  Dictionary  ofAuihort,  i,  163 ; 
Christian  Ejcaminer,  xv,  69 ;  Bennett,  Hist,  of  Dissent- 
ers (Lond.  1839,  8vo). 

Belshaz'zar  (Heb.  and  Chald.  Belshatstsar'  [on 
the  signif.  see  below],  ^KK^pba ;  Sept.  BaXratrap)  is 
the  name  given  in  the  book  of  Daniel  to  the  last  king 
of  the  Chaldees,  under  whom  Babylon  was  taken  by 
the  Medes  and  Persians  (chap,  v,  1 ;  vii,  1 ;  viii,  1). 
B.C.  538.  Herodotus  calls  this  king,  and  also  his  fa- 
ther, LabyneiuSf  which  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of 
NabonneduSj  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  Be- 
rosus,  in  Joseph,  contr,  Apion.  i,  20.  Yet  in  Josephus 
{Ant,  X,  11,  2)  it  is  stated  that  Baltasar  was  called 
Naboandel  by  the  Babybnians.  Nabonad'us  in  the 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  Nohmedus  in  Euseb.  Chron,  Armen. 
i,  60  (from  Alexander  Polyhlstor),  and  Nabonnidochus 
in  Euseb.  Pnep,  Evang,  ix,  41  (from  Megasthenes),  are 
evidently  other  varieties  of  his  name.  The  only  cir- 
cumstances recorded  of  him  in  Scripture  are  his  im- 
pious feast  and  violent  death  (Dan.  v).  During  the 
period  that  the  Jews  were  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  a 
variety  of  singular  events  concurred  to  prove  that  the 
sins  which  brought  desolation  on  their  country,  and 
subjected  them  for  a  while  to  the  Babylonish  yoke,  had 
not  dissolved  that  covenant  relation  which,  as  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Jehovah  had  entered  into  with  them ; 
and  that  any  act  of  indignity  perpetrated  against  this 
afflicted  people,  or  any  insult  cast  upon  the  service  of 
their  temple,  would  be  regarded  as  an  affront  to  the 
Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  not  suffered  to  paFS  with  im- 
punity. The  fate  of  Belsbazzar  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this.  He  had  had  an  op)x>rtunity  of  seeing 
in  the  case  of  his  ancestors  how  hateful  pride  is,  even 
in  royalty  itself;  how  instantly  God  can  blast  the  dig- 
nity of  the  brightest  crown,  and  consequently,  how 
much  the  prosperity  of  kings  and  the  stability  of  their 
thrones  depend  upon  acknowledging  that  "the  Most 
High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to 
whomsoever  he  will."  But  this  solcnm  lesson  was 
lost  upon  Belshazzar.  According  to  the  views  of 
some,  Isaiah,  in  representing  the  Babylonian  dynasty 
as  the  scourge  of  Palestine,  styles  Nebuchadnezzar  a 
"serpent,"  Evil-Merodach  a  " coikatrice, "  and  Bel- 
shazzar a  *'  fiery  flying  serpent,"  the  worst  of  all  (Isa. 


xiv,  4-29) ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the 
prophet  in  this  passage  to  allude  to  any  other  event 
than  the  overthrow  of  the  Philistines  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah  (see  Henderson,  Comment,  in  loc.). 

The  Scriptural  narrative  states  that  Belshazzar  was 
warned  of  his  coming  doom  by  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  that  was  interpreted  by  Daniel,  and  was  slain 
during  a  splendid  feast  in  his  palace.  Similariy  Xeno- 
phon  {Cyrop.  vii,  5, 3)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was  taken 
by  Cyrus  in  the  night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  en- 
gaged in  feasting  and  revelry,  and  that  the  king  was 
lulled.  On  the  other  hand,  the  narratives  of  Berosua 
in  Josephus  {Apion,  i,  20)  and  of  Herodotus  (i,  184  sq.) 
diffior  from  the  aliove  account  in  some  important  par^ 
ticulars.  Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon  Na-> 
bonnedus  or  Nabonadius  {Nabu-nit  or  Ndbo-ialdt,  i.  e. 
A'e6o  blesses  or  makes  protperous\  and  says  that  in  the 
17th  year  of  his  reign  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  the  king 
having  retired  to  the  neighboring  city  of  Borsippus  or 
Borsippa  (Birs-i-Nimrud),  called  by  Niebuhr  (^Leet,  on 
Anc,  Hist,  xii)  "the  Chaldean  Benares,  the  city  in 
which  the  Chaldnans  had  their  most  revered  objects 
of  religion,  and  where  they  cultivated  their  science.** 
Being  blockaded  in  that  ci^,  Nabonnedus  surrendered, 
his  life  was  spared,  and  a  principality  or  estate  given 
to  him  in  Carmania,  where  he  died.  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  last  king  was  called  Labynetus,  a  name 
easy  to  reconcile  with  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berosus, 
and  the  Nabannidochus  of  Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Prop. 
Evang.  ix,  41).  Cyrus,  after  defeating  Labynetus  in 
the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within  which 
the  besieged  defied  attack  and  even  blockade,  as  they 
had  walls  800  feet  high  and  75  feet  thick,  forming  a 
square  of  15  miles  to  a  side,  and  had  stored  up  previ- 
ously  several  years'  provbion.  But  he  took  the  city 
by  drawing  off*  for  a  time  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  then  marching  in  with  his  whole  army  along  its 
bed,  during  a  great  Babylonian  festival,  while  the  peo- 
ple, feeling  perfectly  secure,  were  scattered  over  the 
whole  city  in  reckless  amusement.  These  discrepan- 
cies have  lately  been  cleared  up  by  the  discoveries  of 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson ;  and  the  histories  of  profane 
writers,  far  from  contradicting  the  scriptural  narra- 
tive, are  shown  to  explain  and  confirm  it.  In  1854  he 
deciphered  the  inscriptions  on  some  cylinders  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Um-Kir  (the  ancient  Ur  of  the  Chaldees), 
containing  memorials  of  the  works  executed  by  Na- 
bonnedus {Jour.  Sac.  IM.  1854,  p.  252;  Jan.  1862). 
From  these  inscriptions  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son 
of  Nabonnedus  was  called  BeUshar-tzar,  and  admitted 
by  his  father  to  a  share  in  the  government.  This 
name  is  compounded  of  Be/ (the  Babylonian  god),  Shar 
(a  king),  and  the  same  termination  as  in  Nabopolassor, 
Nebuchadmxzar,  etc.,  and  is  contracted  into  Belshaz- 
zar, just  as  Neriglissar  (again  with  the  same  termina- 
tion) is  formed  from  Nergal-sharezar.  In  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Athenawn,  No.  1877,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
saj's,  **We  can  now  understand  how  Belshazzar,  as 
joint  king  with  his  father,  may  have  been  governor  of 
Babylon  when  the  city  was  attacked  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  may  have  pei^ 
ished  in  the  assault  which  followed ;  whBe  Nabonnedus 
leading  a  force  to  the  relief  of  the  place  was  defeated, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Borsippa,  capitulating 
after  a  short  resistance,  and  being  subsequently  as- 
signed, according  to  Berosus,  an  honorable  retirement 
in  Carmania."  In  accordance  with  this  view,  we  ar* 
range  the  last  Chaldosan  kings  as  follows :  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his  son  Evilmerodach,  Neriglissar,  Labraso- 
archad  (his  son,  a  l)oy,  killed  in  a  conspiracy),  Nabon- 
nedus or  Labynetus,  and  Belshazzar.  Herodotas  says 
that  Labynetus  was  the  son  of  Queen  Nitocris ;  and 
Megasthenes  (Euseb.  Chr.  Arm,  p.  60)  tells  us  that  be 
succeeded  Labrosoarchad,  but  was  not  of  his  family. 
In  Dan.  v,  2,  Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  father  of 
Belshazzar.  This,  of  course,  need  only  mean  grandfa* 
ther  or  ancestor.    Now  Neriglissar  usurped  the  throne 
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on  the  mnider  of  Evilmerodach  (Beroe.  ap.  Joseph. 
ApUrn^  i) :  we  may  therefore  well  suppose  that  on  the 
death  of  his  son  Labrosoarchad,  Nebnchadnezzar*8  ftm- 
ily  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Nahonnedus  or  La- 
b}'netus,  possibly  the  son  of  that  king  and  Nitocris, 
and  father  of  Belshazzar.  The  chief  objection  to  this 
supposition  would  be,  that  if  Neriglissar  married  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's daughter  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i,  21),  Nahon- 
nedus would  through  her  be  connected  with  Labroso- 
archad.  This  difficulty  is  met  by  the  theory  of  Kawlin- 
son  (Herod.  Essay  viii,  §  25),  who  connects  Belshazzar 
with  Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mother,  thinking  it 
probable  that  Nebu-nahit,  whom  he  does  not  consider 
related  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  would  strengthen  his  posi- 
tion by  marr^-ing  the  daughter  of  that  lung,  who  would 
thus  be  Belshazzar' s  maternal  grandfather.  A  totally 
different  view  is  taken  by  Marcus  Niebuhr  (jGtsdndUe 
Auttr^t  und  BaheVt  teit  Phul^  p.  91),  who  considers  Bel- 
shazzar to  be  another  name  for  Evilmerodach,  the  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  He  identifies  their  characters  by 
comparing  Dan.  v  with  the  language  of  Berosus  about 
Evilmerodach  (irpofrrdQ  tuiv  Trpayfiarittv  avofnoQ  roi 
dofXy&g).  He  considers  that  the  capture  of  Bab3'lon 
described  in  Daniel  was  not  by  the  Persians,  but  by 
the  Medes,  under  Astyages  (i.  e.  Darius  the  Mede), 
and  that  between  the  reigns  of  Evilmerodach  or  Bel- 
shazzar, and  NerigUssar,  we  roust  insert  a  brief  period 
during  which  Babylon  was  subject  to  the  Medes.  This 
solves  a  difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Darius  (Dan.  v,  81 ; 
comp.  Rawlinson,  Essay  iii,  §  11),  but  most  people  will 
probably  prefer  the  actual  facts  discovered  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  to  the  thcor}"  (though  doubtless  very 
ingenious)  of  Nie>)uhr.  On  Rawlinson's  view,  Bel- 
shazzar died  B.C.  538,  on  Niebnhr's  B.C.  559  (Gdbel, 
De  BeUasarp,  Laub.  1757) Smith.  See  Babtloxia. 

Belteshaas'zar  (Heb.  BeUahaUtsar',  "ISKC^ba, 
BeViprirkce^thaXi^vhofnBdfavon;  Sept.  BoAratfap), 
the  Chaldee  or  Ass^Tio-Babylonish  name,  given  to 
Daniel  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Babylon 
(Dan.  i,  7,  etc).     See  Daniel. 

BelUB  (B^Xoc).  1.  According  to  classical  my- 
thology, a  son  of  Poseidon  by  Libya  or  Eurynome. 
He  was  twin  brother  of  Agenor,  and  father  of  iEgyptus 
and  Danaus.  He  was  believed  to  be  the  ancestral 
hero  and  national  divinity  of  several  Eastern  nations, 
from  which  the  legends  about  him  were  transplanted 
to  Greece,  and  became  mixed  up  with  Greek  myths. 
(See  ApoUod.  ii,  1,  4;  Died,  i,  28;  Servius,  ad  jEn,  i, 
783.)    See  Baal. 

2.  The  father  of  the  Carthaginian  queen  Dido,  oth- 
erwise called  Psfffmaiion.  He  conquered  Cyprus  and 
then  gave  it  to  I'encer.  (See  Virgil,  jEn.  i,  621 ;  Serv- 
ius, ad  jEn.  i,  625,  646.)  By  some  he  was  thought 
to  bo  the  Tyrian  king  Eth-baal  (q.  v.),  father  of  the 
Israelitish  queen  Jezebel  (1  Kings  xvi,  31),  from  whose 
period  (she  was  killed  B.C.  888)  this  does  not  much 
differ,  for  Carthage  was  founded  (according  to  Jose- 
phus,  Apicn^  i,  18)  B.C.  861. 

Belua  (BfjXf i?c))  called  also  Pagida  by  Pliny  (v, 
19),  a  small  river  of  Palestine,  described  by  Pliny  as 
taking  its  rise  ftom  a  lake  called  Cendevia,  at  the  roots 
of  Mount  Carmel,  which,  after  running  five  miles,  en- 
ten  the  sea  near  Ptolemais  (xxxvi,  26),  or  two  stadia 
f^om  the  city  according  to  Jowphns  {War^  x,  2).  It 
is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for  its  vitreous 
sand ;  and  the  accidental  discover}'  of  the  manu&cture 
of  glass  (q.  V.)  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this 
river,  which  he  describes  as  a  sluggish  stream  of  un- 
wholesome water,  but  consecrated  to  religious  cere- 
monies (comp.  Tacitus,  Hitt.  v,  7).  It  is  now  called 
Nahr  Naaman^  but  the  Lake  Cendevia  has  disappear- 
ed. It  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Reland  {PaJUut. 
p.  290)  that  its  ancient  appellation  may  be  connected 
with  the  Greek  name  for  ^au  (vcXoc  or  va\6^\  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  name  appears  in  the  Scriptural 
one,  Beahth  (q.  v.),  incorrectly  rendered  **  in  Aloth" 


(1  Kings  iv,  16).    For  the  temple  of  Belus,  see  Ba- 
bel. 

Bexna  O^^/icr,  rotirum)^  the  third  or  innermost  part 
of  the  ancient  churches,  corresponding  to  what  we  now 
call  the  chancel.  The  bema  was  the  whole  space  where 
stood  the  altar,  the  bishop's  throne,  and  the  seats  of 
the  priests ;  in  which  sense  Bingham  understands  the 
fifty-sixth  canon  of  Laodicea,  which  forbids  priests  to 
go  into  the  bema  and  take  their  seats  there  before  the 
bishop  comes  (see  Ckrytost.  Horn,  85,  de  Pentecott.  torn. 
V,  p.  558).  The  name  bema  arose  from  its  being  morcr 
exalted  than  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  raised  upon 
steps.  As  the  bema  was  especially  devoted  to  the 
clergy,  they  were  called  sometimes  o(  rov  fififtaroCf 
and  ralic  rov  prifiaTOQ,  or  **  the  Order  of  the  Bema." 
— Bingham,  Oriff.  Bed.  bk.  viii,  ch.  vi ;  Suicer,  Th^ 
saurm,  i,  682 ;  Landon,  EccL  Did,  ii,  148. 

Bexno,  John,  a  Seminole  Indian,  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  afterward  instrumental  in  great  good 
to  his  trilie.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1825,  in  Florida. 
When  quite  young  he  was  brought  to  St.  Augustine  by 
his  father,  who  perished  there  througl^fthe  brutality  of 
the  whites.  Bemo  was  kidnapped  by  a  ship's  crew, 
and  carried  on  a  several  years'  voyage,  visiting  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa.  During  this  voyage  he  was 
thoroughly  converted,  through  the  agency  of  a  pious 
sailor.  After  other  voyages  he  attended  school  a  year 
with  the  "Friends"  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  com- 
menced laboring  with  great  success  among  his  people, 
at  their  new  location  in  the  West,  and  by  his  appeals 
in  the  Eastern  cities  he  kept  them  alive  when  threat- 
ened with  starvation.  Further  facts  are  wanting. 
He  was  a  greatly  wronged  boy,  but  an  apostolic  and 
blessed  man. — ^Thomson,  Biograpkioal  SketchiMj  p.  188. 

Ben  (Heb.  id.  *ja,  joa ;  Sept.  omits ;  Yulg.  Ben),  a 
Levite  **of  the  second  degree,"  one  of  the  porters  ap- 
pointed by  David  to  the  service  of  the  ark,  apparently 
as  an  assistant  musician  (1  Chr.  xv,  18).     B.C.  1048. 

Ben-  (""|3«  9on  of)  is  often  found  as  the  first  ele« 
ment  of  Scriptural  proper  names  (see  those  following), 
in  which  case  the  word  which  follows  it  is  always  to 
be  considered  dependent  on  it,  in  the  relation  of  our 
genitive.  The  word  which  follows  Ben-  may  either 
be  of  itself  a  proper  name,  or  be  an  appellative  or  ab- 
stract, the  principle  of  the  connection  being  essential- 
ly the  same  in  both  cases.  Comp.  An-.  As  to  the 
first  class,  the  S}'ro-Arabian  nations  being  all  particu- 
larly addicted  to  genealogy,  and  possessing  no  sur- 
names, nor  family  names  in  our  sense,  they  have  no 
means  of  attaching  a  definite  designation  to  a  person 
except  by  adding  some  accessory  specification  to  his 
distinctive,  or,  as  we  would  term  it,  ChritiUm  name. 
This  explains  why  so  many  persons,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  are  distinguished  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  names  of  their  father.  The  same  usage  is 
especially  frequent  among  the  Arabs ;  but  they  have 
improved  its  defintteness  by  adding  the  name  of  the 
person's  child,  in  case  he  has  one.  In  doing  this,  they 
always  observe  this  arrangement — the  name  of  the 
child,  the  person's  own  name,  and  the  name  of  his  fa- 
ther. Thus  the  designation  of  the  patriarch  Isaac 
would  in  Arabic  run  thus:  Father  of  Jacob,  Isaac,  son 
of  Abraham  (Ab<^  Ja'qiib,  Ishaq,  ben  Ibrahim).  As 
to  the  latter  class,  there  is  an  easy  transition  flrom  this 
strict  use  of  «on  to  its  employment  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  denote  a  peculiar  dependence  of  derivation.  The 
principle  of  such  a  connection  not  only  explains  such 
proper  names  as  Ben-Ch6sed  (son  of  mercy),  but  ap- 
plies to  many  striking  metaphors  in  other  classes  of 
words,  as  sons  of  the  bow,  a  son  of  seventeen  years 
(the  usual  mode  of  denoting  age),  a  hill,  the  son  of  oil 
(Isa.  V,  2),  and  many  others,  in  which  our  translation 
effaces  the  Oriental  type  of  the  expression.  All  prop- 
er names  which  begin  with  Ben  belong  to  one  or  the 
other  of  these   classes.     Ben-Aminadab,  Ben-Gab^' 
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and  Ben-Chesed  (1  Kings  W,  10, 11),  illustrate  all  the 
possibilities  of  combination  noticed  above.  In  these 
names  **Ben"  would,  perhaps,  be  better  not  trans- 
lated, as  it  is  in  our  version ;  although  the  Vulgate  has 
preserved  it,  as  the  Sept.  also  appears  to  have  once 
done  in  ver.  8,  to  judge  bj  the  reading  there. — Kitto. 

These  remarks  applv  also  in  part  to  Bab-  (q.  v.),  the 
Aramaic  sjnony me  of  Ben-,  as  in  the  name  Bar- Abbas. 

The  following  are  instances  in  which  our  transla- 
tors have  doubted  whether  the  prefix  Ben-  should  not 
be  transcribed,  and  have  therefore  placed  it  in  the 
margin,  giving  ^^son'''  in  the  text:  Ben-Hur,  Ben-De- 
kar,  Ben-Hesed,  Ben-Abinadab,  Ben-Geber  (1  Kings 
iv,  8-13)  [for  each  of  these,  see  the  latter  part  of  the 
name].  Of  the  following  the  reverse  is  true :  Ben- 
Hanan,  Ben-Zoheth  (1  Chron.  iv,  20 ;  Ben-o  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  26,  27) ;  Ben-jamite  (Psa.  vii,  title ;  Judg.  ii,  15 ; 
xix,  16 ;  1  Sain,  ix,  1, 4 ;  2  Sam.  xx,  1 ;  Esth.  ii,  5). 

Ben-Abinadab.    See  Ben-. 

Benai'ah  (Heb.  Benayah',  ir<aa,  huiU  [i.  e.  made 

or  stutained']  by  Jehovah,  2  Sam.  xx,  23 ;  1  Chron.  iv, 
36;  xi,  22,  81;  ^xvii,  14;  2  Chron.  xx,  14;  Ezra  z, 
25, 80,  35, 43;  Ezek.  xi,  23;  elsewhere  and  oftener  in 
the  prolonged  form,  ^n^3Sl,  Beniya'hu;  Sept  gener- 
ally [also  Josephus,  Ani,  vii,  11, 8]  Bavaio^,  in  Chron. 
occasionally  v.  r.  Bavaia,  and  in  Ezra  Bavaia,  rarely 
any  other  v.  r.,  e.  g.  BavataCi  Bavai),  the  name  of  a 
large  number  of  men  in  the  O.  T. 

1.  The  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief-priest  (1  Chron. 
xxvii,  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  though  a 
native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  20;  1  Chron.  xi,  22), 
in  the  south  of  Judah ;  set  by  David  (1  Chron.  xi,  24) 
over  his  body-guard  of  Cherethites  and  Pelethites  (2 
Sam.  viii,  18;  1  Kings  i,  88;  1  Chron.  xvUi,  17;  2 
Sam.  XX,  23),  and  occupying  a  middle  rank  between 
the  first  three  of  the  Gibborim,  or  "  mighty*  men,"  and 
the  thirty  **  valiant  men  of  the  armies"  (2  Sam.  xxiii, 
22,  80 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  24 ;  xxvii,  6 ;  and  see  Kenuicott, 
XXm.  p.  177).  The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank 
are  narrated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii,  20,  21 ;  1  Chron.  xi,  22 : 
he  overcame  two  Moabitish  champions  (^Mions  of 
God"),  slew  an  Egyptian  giant  with  his  own  spear, 
and  went  down  into  an  exliausted  cistern  and  destroy- 
ed a  lion  which  had  fallen  into  it  when  covered  with 
snow.  He  was  captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month 
(1  Chron.  xxvii,  5).  B.C.  1046.  Benaiah  remained 
faithful  to  Solomon  during  Adonijah's  attempt  on  the 
crown  (1  Kings  i,  8, 10, 26),  a  matter  in  which  he  took 
part  in  his  official  capacity  as  commander  of  the  king's 
body-guard  (1  Kings  i,  82,  36,  88,  44) ;  and  after  Ado- 
nijah  and  Joab  had  both  been  put  to  death  by  his  band 
(2  Kings  ii,  25,  29,  30,  34),  as  well  as  Shimei  (2  Kings 
ii,  4G),  he  was  raised  by  Solomon  into  the  place  of  Joab 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army  (ii,  85 ;  iv, 
4).     B.C.  1015.     See  David. 

Benaiah  appears  to  have  had  a  son  called,  after  his 
grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded  Ahithophel  about 
the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chron.  xxvii,  34).  But  this 
is  possibly  a  copyist's  mistake  for  *  *  Benaiah,  the  son 
of  Jehoiada.'' — Smith,  s.  v. 

2.  A  Pirathonite  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  one  of 
David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  80;  1  Chron. 
xi,  31),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh  monthly  course 
(1  Chron.  xxvu,  14).     B.C.  1044.     See  David. 

3.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who  *  Splayed 
with  a  psaltery  on  Alamoth"  at  the  removal  of  the 
ark  (1  Chron.  xv,  18,  20;  xvi,  6).     B.C.  1043. 

4.  A  priest  in  the  time  of  David,  appointed  to  blow 
the  trumpet  before  the  ark  when  brought  to  Jerusalem 
(1  Chron.  XV,  24 ;  xvi,  6).     B.C.  1043. 

5.  The  son  of  Jeiel,  and  father  of  Zechariah,  a  Le- 
vite of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (2  Ctiron.  xx,  14).  B.C. 
considerably  ante  890. 

6.  A  Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the 
''overseers  (C*^'l*^pD)  of  offerings"  (2  Chron.  zxxi, 
13).     B.C.  726. 


7.  One  of  the  "princes"  (fi'*5t'^'^3)  of  the  IcCi 
of  Simeon  who  dispossessed  the  Ainalek.lte>  frx.tt 
pasture-grounds  of  Gedor  (1  Ctiron.  iv,  36).    B.C.  a, 
718. 

8.  The  father  of  Pelatiah,  which  latter  w   a 
prince  of  the  people"  in  the  time  of  £zeki«l  (xi,  1. 1 
B.C.  ante  571. 

9.  One  of  the  "  sons"  of  Parosh,  who  dlTorcc'  us 
Gentile  wife  after  the  return  from  BalrrloQ  (Ezn  \ 
25).     B.C.  458. 

10.  Another  Israelite,  of  the  ''sons"  of  Pabc** 
moab,  who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  80).     B.C.  45H. 

11.  Another,  of  the  **  sons"  of  Bani,  who  did  Ii£«> 
wise  (Ezra  x,  85).     B.C.  458. 

12.  A  fourth,  of  the  "  sons"  of  Nebo,  who  did  *.::• 
same  (Ezra  x,  43).     B.C.  458. 

Ben-axn'mi  (^139*'}21,  won  of  my  kindred,  i.  e.  ^t: 
of  incest;  Sept.  repeats,  'A/i/uiv,  t/i  6c  yivov^  iMoi\\b' 
original  form  of  the  name  Akmon  (q.  ▼.),  the  soo  uf 
Lot  by  his  younger  daughter  (Oen.  xix,  88}. 

Bench  (^1}{?,  ke'reah),  a  pkmk  (usually  renderK 
*'  board"),  once  the  deck  of  a  Tyrian  ship,  represent-  i 
(Ezek.  xxvii,  6)  as  inlaid  with  box-wooid.     See  Ass- 

URITR. 

Ben-Dekar.    See  Ben-. 

Bend-b'erak  (Heb.  Beney'-Beray,  p'^Z'^Z, 
90tu  of  Berak  or  Uyhtnitig  [comp.  Boanerges]  ;  Stjc 
BavrifSapciK  v.  r.  BavaifiaKar ;  Vulg.  et  Bane  et  Bo- 
rucK),  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  mentiom^l 
only  in  Josh,  xix,  46,  between  Jehud  and  Gath-rinh 
mon.  The  paucity  of  information  which  we  pos$«^« 
regarding  this  tribe  (omitted  entirely  from  the  li»t<  is 
1  Chron.  ii-vili,  and  only  one  family  mentioned  is 
Num.  xxvi)  maikes  it  impossible  to  say  whether  thi 
"  sons  of  Berak,"  who  gave  their  name  to  this  plai-^. 
belonged  to  Dan,  or  were,  as  we  may  perhaps  infis 
from  the  name,  earlier  settlers  dispossessed  by  tb« 
tribe.  The  reading  of  the  Syriac,  Baal'debac,  fort^rs 
this  latter  foreign  origin,  but  is  not  confirmed  by  any 
other  version.  It  is  evidently  the  Baraca,  a  "  village 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan  near  Azotus,"  mentioned  by  Eo- 
sebius  and  Jerome  (in  the  Onomtutioon,  s.  v.  Biintb. 
Bapcucai),  although  they  speak  confusedly  of  its  then 
existing  name  (Bareca,  Bap/3o).  It  is  doubtless  the 
present  Moslem  village  Buraka  (Robinson,  Bemnrckn, 
iii,  App.  p.  118),  a  little  north  of  Ashdod  (Van  dc 
Yelde,  Map),  The  same  place  appean  to  bo  relerred 
to  in  the  Talmud  (Sanhedr,  xxxii,  1),  and  was  the  res- 
idence of  the  famous  Rabbi  Akiba  (q.  v.).  Schwarz, 
however,  disputes  this  location  (PaUii,  p.  141). 

B^n^det.    See  Benezet. 

Benedicite,  or  **  the  song  of  the  three  Hebrew 
children,''  is  a  canticle  appointed  by  the  rubric  of  the 
Chureh  of  England  to  be  said  or  sung  at  the  morning 
service,  instead  of  the  hj-ran  Te  Deum,  whenever  the 
minister  may  think  fit.   It  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  forty- 
eighth  Psalm.     In  the  Book  of  Common  l*rayer  pub- 
lished  under  the  sanction  of  Edward  VI,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Te  Deum  should  be  said  daily  throughout  the 
year,  except  in  Lent,  when  the  B&udidte  was  to  be 
used.    The  minister  had  no  choice  according  to  this 
appointment ;  but  in  the  subsequent  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  the  choice  was  left  to  the  option  of  the 
minister  to  read  the  Te  Deum  or  the  BenedicUe,     This 
hymn  was  sung  as  early  as  the  3d  centon'.    Chrysos- 
torn  spealu  of  it  as  sung  in  all  places  throughout  the 
world. — Binifham,  Oriff,  Kcdet.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  xi,  §  6 ; 
Procter,  On  Common  Prayer,  p.  224. 

Benedict  I,  Pope,  surnamed  Bowmtt,  a  Roman, 
elected  to  the  papal  see  after  John  III,  June  3, 
674,  He  occupied  the  see  about  four  years,  dying 
in  578.  During  his  pontificate  Rome  suffered  great- 
ly from  the  inroads  of  the  Lombards  and  from  fiun- 
ine.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  confirmed  the  fifth 
oecumenical  council.    An  epistle  to  the  Spanish  bish< 
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op  David,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  is  not 
genuine. 

II,  Pope,  also  a  Roman,  succeeded  Leo  II,  26th 
June,  684,  and  died  7th  May,  685.  His  incumbency 
vas  marked  by  nothing  of  note. 

III,  Pope,  elected  July  17, 853.  His  title  was  dis- 
puted by  Anastasius,  who  was  supported  by  the  em- 
perors Lothaire  and  Louis,  whose  deputies  entered 
Rome,  forcibly  ejected  Beneidict,  and  imprisoned  him. 
Rome  was  thrown  into  consternation  at  these  acts ; 
and  the  bishops,  assembling  in  spito  of  the  threats  of 
the  emperor's  deputies,  refused  to  recognise  Anasta- 
sius.  Benedict,  removed  from  the  church  where  he  had 
been  imprisoned,  was  carried  in  triumph  by  the  people 
to  the  palace  of  Lateran.  In  unison  with  Ethelwolf, 
king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he  established  an  Eni^ligh 
school  at  Rome.  He  confirmed  the  deposition  of  Bish- 
op Gregory'  of  Syracuse,  pronounced  in  854  by  a  syn- 
od of  Constantinople,  which  occasioned  soon  after  the 
Greek  schism.  There  are  still  extant  four  of  his  e^ds- 
tles  (Mansi,  xv,  110-120).  He  held  the  see  only  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  died  April  8,  858. 

IV,  Pope,  succeeded  John  IX,  April  6,  900,  and 
held  the  papacy  nearly  four  years,  dyintj  Oct.  20,  903. 
He  crowned,  in  901,  Louis,  King  of  Provence,  as  Ro- 
man Emperor.  There  are  still  extant  two  of  his  epis- 
tles, one  addressed  to  the  bishops  and  princes  of  Gaul, 
and  the  other  to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Langres, 
whose  exiled  bishop  he  reinstated  (Mansi,  xviii,  283- 
286). 

V,  Pope,  elected  in  964.  John  XII,  his  predeces- 
sor, who  had  been  protected  by  the  Emperor  Otho  the 
Great  against  Berenger  and  Adalbert,  ungratefully 
took  the  part  of  the  emperor's  enemies.  Otho,  justly 
irritated  by  this  conduct,  convoked  a  council  at  Rome 
in  968,  where  John  was  deposed  and  Leo  VIII  elected. 
John  soon  after  repaired  to  Rome,  held  another  coun- 
cil in  964,  and  in  his  turn  deposed  Leo ;  but  soon  after 
this  John  was  assassinated,  and  his  party  elected  Bene- 
dict y  to  succeed  him.  Otho  soon  appeared  again  on 
the  scene,  laid  siege  to  Rome,  and  carried  away  Bene- 
dict (who  consented  to  his  deposition)  captive  into 
Germany.  Leo  VIII  died  at  Rome  in  April,  965 ;  the 
people  demanded  Benedict  as  his  successor,  and  the 
emperor  would  probably  have  granted  their  request, 
but  Benedict  died  July  5  of  the  same  year.  The  his- 
torians of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  naturally  very  much 
puzzled  in  deciding  whether  Benedict  was  a  lawful 
pope  or  not ;  but  the  question  is  generally  compromised 
by  recognising  both  Leo  and  Benedict. 

VI,  Pope,  son  of  Hildebrand,  supposed  to  have  been 
elected  pope  on  the  death  of  John  XIII,  A.D.  973. 
On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  he  was  strangled 
or  poisoned  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  974.  The 
papacy  about  this  time  T^as  in  a  most  degraded  con- 
dition. 

VII,  Pope,  son  of  a  count  of  Tusculum,  ascended 
the  pontifical  throne  in  975,  and  died  July,  984.  He 
held  two  councib  at  Rome ;  in  the  one  he  excommuni- 
cated the  antipope  Boniface  VIII;  in  the  other,  all 
those  guilty  of  simony.  A  letter  in  which  he  confirms 
certain  prerogatives  of  the  bishop  of  Lorch  is  found  in 
Lambecii,  BihUoth,  C<bs.  lib.  ii.  Several  other  bulls  on 
the  privileges  of  certain  diocesan  churches  are  given 
by  Mansi,  tom.  xix. 

VTII,  Pope,  son  of  Gregory,  count  of  Tusculum, 
succeeded  Sergius  IV,  June  17, 1012.  He  was  driven 
from  Rome  by  his  competitor  Gregory j  who  in  turn 
was  expelled  by  Henri',  King  of  Germany.  In  1014 
Benedict  crowned  Henry  Roman  Emperor,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  globe  surmounted  by  a  cross,  which 
became  henceforth  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  empire. 
The  emperor  confirmed  to  the  Church  of  Rome  all  the 
donations  made  by  Charlemagne  and  the  Othos,  de- 
clared that  the  election  of  a  pope  would  not  require  any 
longer  the  confirmation  of  the  emperor,  and  reserved 
for  himself  and  his  successors  only  the  right  of  send- 


ing commissaries  to  the  consecration  of  the  pope.  At 
the  request  of  the  emperor,  Benedict  ordered  the  reci- 
tal of  the  ConstantinopoUtan  symbol  during  the  mass, 
hoping  that  it  would  facilitate  a  reunion  with  the 
Greek  Church.  In  1016  the  Saracens  made  an  irrup- 
tion into  Italy,  but  were  defeated  by  an  army  collect- 
ed by  Benedict's  energy.  He  died  July  10,  1024. — 
Gieseler,  Ch.  Bitt.  period  iii,  div.  ii,  §  22. 

IX,  the  boy-pope,  one  of  the  worst  monsters  that 
ever  held  the  papal  throne.  He  was  elected  at  out 
June,'  1088;  but  his  vile  conduct  excited  the  Romans 
to  expel  him  in  1045,  and  Silvester  III  was  elected, 
who  held  it  for  about  three  months,  when  Benedict, 
through  the  influence  of  his  family,  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  recovering  his  dignity.  However,  he  was 
again  compelled  to  flee,  and  Johannes  Gratianus  was, 
A.D.  1045,  put  into  his  place,  who  took  the  style  of 
Gregor}'  VI.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Gratian  bovgftt 
his  elevation  from  Benedict,  who  wished  to  marry  an 
Italian  princess.  Thus  there  were  three  popes  actual- 
ly living  at  the  same  time,  and  Rome  was  filled  with 
brawls  and  murders.  To  remedy  ^is,  Henry  the 
Black,  king  of  Germany,  convoked  a  council  at  Sutri, 
near  Rome,  in  December,  1046,  where  Gregory  VI  was 
deposed,  and,  b}*  the  common  consent  of  Germans  and 
Romans,  Suidgcr  was  elected  pope,  and  consecrated 
under  the  name  of  Clement  IF.  He,  however,  died  at 
the  end  of  nine  months,  i.  c.  October  9th,  1047 ;  upon 
which  Benedict  came  to  Rome  for  the  third  time,  where 
he  held  his  ground  till  Juh%  1048,  when  he  was  replaced 
by  Damasus  II,  the  nominee  of  the  emperor.  Noth- 
ing is  known  for  certain  concerning  him  after  this  pe- 
riod, but  he  is  believed  to  havo  died  in  1054. — Bioff, 
UnUf.  iv,  188. 

Z  (Giovanni  di  Velletri),  was  raised  to  the  pope- 
dom by  a  faction  in  March,  1058,  the  instant  Pope 
Stephen  IX  had  closed  his  eyes.  Benedict  was  so  ig- 
norant and  obtuse  that  he  obtained  tha  surname  of 
Mincio^  stupid.  Hildebrand,  upon  his  return  from 
Germany  in  1059,  caused  Gerard  to  be  elected  under 
the  name  of  Nicholas  II,  to  whom  Benedict  quickly 
yielded.  He  died  in  confinement  in  1059.  —  Biog. 
Univ.  iv,  183. 

XI,  Pope  (Nicol6  Boccasini),  was  bom  at  Treviso 
in  1240,  entered,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  order  of 
Dominicans,  and  became  later  the  general  of  his  order. 
Under  Boniface  he  was  made  cardinal  and  bishop  of 
Ostia.  He  was  elected  pope  October  27, 1303,  upon 
the  death  of  Boniface  VIII.  'When  elected  to  the 
papal  throne  he  was  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia.  His 
pontificate  was  short,  extending  onl}'  to  eight  months. 
He  took  off  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pro- 
nounced against  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the  in- 
terdict laid  upon  his  kingdom,  and  annulled  the  bulls 
of  Boniface  VIII  against  Philippe-Ie-Bel  of  France. 
He  died  of  poison  at  Perugia  on  the  6th  or  7th  of 
July,  1304,  and  was  enrolled  among  the  ioints  by  Pope 
Clement  XII,  April  24th,  1736,  his  festival  being  mark- 
ed on  the  7th  of  July.  He  left  Commentaries  on  Job, 
the  Psalms,  the  Apocalypse,  and  Matthew,  besides 
some  volumes  of  Sermons  and  his  Bulls. 

ZII  (originally  Jacques  de  Nouveau),  a  native  of 
Saverdun,  and  monk  of  Citeaox,  afterward  bishop  of 
Pamiers  and  of  Mirepoix,  pope  from  Dec.  1834,  to  April, 
1342,  was  the  third  of  the  Avignon  (q.  v.)  popes,  the 
friend  of  Petrarch,  and  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the 
pontiffs.  Scarcely  was  he  elevated  to  the  pontificate 
when  a  deputation  was  sent  to  him  from  Ro'me  pressing 
him  to  return  to  the  ancient  seat ;  but  circumstances 
induced  him  to  remain  at  Avignon.  Ho  addressed  the 
Castilian  clergy  on  the  necessity  of  reforming  their 
lives,  and  endeavored,  though  with  little  success,  to 
correct  some  of  the  more  glaring  evils  of  the  Romish 
system.  He  died  April  25,  1342,  at  Avignon.  See 
his  life  in  Balnze,  Vie$  det  Pape^  (TAviffmrn. 

XIII  (v4).  Pope,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  Aragon. 
His  name  was  Pedro  de  Luna,  and  in  1375  he  was  mM* 
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cardinal  by  Gregory  IX.     On  the  death  of  Gregory 

XI  began  the  great  Western  schism,  by  the  election 
of  Urban  VI  at  Rcme  and  of  Clement  vfl  at  Avignon. 
Pedro  de  Luna  took  port  with  the  latter,  who  made  him 
hia  legate  in  Spain.  Upon  the  death  of  Clement,  Pe- 
dro was  chosen  by  the  cardinals  attached  to  the  party 
at  Avignon  to  succeed  him  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1394,  and  in  the  mean  time  Boniface  YIII  had  ascend^ 
ed  tlie  throne  at  Rome.  To  put  an  end  to  the  schism, 
it  was  agreed  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  except 
the  king  of  Aragon,  that  a  cession  of  the  papal  digni- 
ty should  be  made  by  both  partiiy,  but  both  Benedict 
and  Boniface  refused  to  resign ;  whereupon,  in  a  mu* 
tional  council  held  at  Paris  May  22d,  1398,  it  was 
agreed  to  withdraw  from  the  obedience  of  Benedict. 
This  example  having  been  followed  in  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  sixteen  of  the  cardinals  who  had 
adhered  to  Benedict  deserted  him.  He  was  besieged 
at  Avignon  by  the  Mar6chal  de  Boucicanlt,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped.  After  this  the  aspect  of  his  affairs 
for  a  time  brightened ;  but  at  length,  in  the  council 
of  Pisa,  convoked  in  1409,  both  Benedict  and  Gregor}' 

XII  were  excommunicated  and  deposed.  Benedict, 
driven  Arom  Avignon,  retired  to  the  little  castle  of 
Pefiiscola,  in  Valencia,  retaining  the  support  of  Ara- 
gon,  Castile,  and  Scotland.  Thus  the  schism  still  re- 
mained ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  call  another  council, 
which  met  at  Constance  in  1414,  where  Ottoneo  Colon- 
na  was  elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Martin  V,  who 
anathematized  Benedict,  but  without  producing  any 
effect,  since  he  continued  in  his  rebellion  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Pefiiscola  November  17th,  1424. 
So  far  did  he  carry  his  resolution  to  prolong  the  schism, 
that  he  exacted  a  promise  from  the  two  cardinals  who 
continued  with  him  that  they  would  elect  another  pope 
to  succeed  him  after  his  death :  this  was  done  in  the 
person  of  Clement  VIII.— //«/.  of  the  Popei,  p.  280. 

XIII  {h),  Pope,  originally  Pietro  Francisco  Onini, 
was  born  in  1649,  and  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair 
May  29th,  1724.  He  was  pious,  virtuous,  and  liberal ; 
but,  unfortunately,  placed  too  much  confidence  in 
Cardinal  Coscia,  his  minister,  who  shamefully  op- 
pressed the  people.  A  fruitless  attempt  which  he 
made  to  reconcile  the  Romish,  Greek,  Lutheran,  and 
Calvinist  churches  bears  honorable  testimony  to  his 
tolerant  spirit.  His  theological  works,  including  Hom- 
ilies on  Exodu»^  etc.,  were  published  at  Rome  (1728,  3 
vols.  fol.).  He  died  in  1780.  His  Life  was  written 
by  Alessandro  Borgia  (Rom.  1741).— Mosheim,  Eod, 
Hid,  ii,  805,  370. 

XIV,  Pope,  originally  Prospero  Lambertini,  of  a 
noble  family  of  Bologna,  was  bom  in  167fi,  became  in 
1727  bishop  of  Ancona,  in  1728  cardinal,  m  1781  arch- 
bishop of  Bologna,  and  succeeded  Clement  XII  Au- 
gust 17th,  1740.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
learning,  and  industry,  and  was  especially  distinguish- 
ed in  the  canon  and  civil  law.  He  died  May  8, 1758, 
after  having  signalized  his  pontificate  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  gbvemment,  and  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
Romanism.  During  the  eighteen  years  of  his  reign 
Rome  enjoyed  peace,  plenty,  and  prosperity,  and  half 
a  century  after  his  death  the  pontificate  of  Lambertini 
was  still  remembered  and  spoken  of  at  Rome  as  the 
last  period  of  unalloyed  happiness  which  the  country 
had  enjoyed.  His  tolerance  was  remarkable ;  indeed, 
it  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the  rigorists  among 
the  college  of  cardinals.  Without  exhibiting  any  thing 
like  indifference  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  he  showed  urbanity  and  firiend- 
llness  toward  all  Christians  of  whatever  denomination, 
whether  kings  or  ordinary  travellers,  who  visited  his 
capital ;  and  in  Germany,  France,  and  Naples  his  in- 
fluence was  constantly  exerted  to  discourage  persecu- 
tion, and  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  power. 
Benedict  was  learned  not  only  in  theology,  but  in  his- 
tory, in  the  classical  writers,  and  in  elegant  literature, 
and  he  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.    His  works  were 


published  at  Rome  in  12  vols.  4to  (1747).     The  dkmI 

remarkable  are  his  treatise  Dt  Servorum  Dei  BeaHJM' 

j  Uone  et  Beaiorum  CoHomMOiione,  in  four  books,  a  work 

'  full  of  historical  and  theological  learning  i^De  Synodo 

'  Diocesana^  which  is  also  much  esteemed : — Irutiiuiiones 

JCeeUsiastioB.'—De  Miua  Officio,  libri  iu;  bendea  his 

Buttanum,  or  collection  of  bulls  issued  by  him,  and 

several  letters  and  dissertations  in  Italian.     Benedict 

was  always  opposed  to  the  Jesuits,  and,  when  he  died, 

was  preparing  to  suppress  the  order. — Vie  du  pope 

BenoU  XIV  (Paris,  1775) ;  Ranke,  Hid.  of  Papacy,  u, 

287. 

Benedict  of  Nursia,  the  great  organizer  of 
Western  monasticism,  was  bom  at  Nursia  (or  Norcia), 
in  Spoleto,  of  wealthy  parents,  about  A.D.  480.     He 
was  educated  at  Rome,  but  at  17  years  of  age  he  de- 
termined to  devote  himself  to  a  monastic  life.    He  fled 
secretly  from  Rome,  and  retired  to  the  desert  of  Sobt- 
aoo,  about  forty  miles  distant,  where  he  shut  himself 
up  in  a  dismal  cave.    There  be  continued  for  three 
years,  unknown  to  any  person  save  a  monk  (Romanns), 
who  let  down  bread  to  him  by  a  rope.     By  that  time 
his  fame  had  become  spread  abroad,  and  he  was  choeen 
by  the  monks  of  a  neighboring  monasteiy  for  their  ab- 
bot ;  but  he  shortly  returned  to  his  solitude,  whither 
multitudes  flocked  to  see  him  and  hear  him  preach. 
His  hearers  soon  became  his  disciples,  and,  with  his 
consent,  continued  with  him.    So  great  were  the  num- 
bers who  did  so,  that  in  a  short  time  there  were  no  less 
than  twelve  monasteries  formed  on  the  spot.    Benedict 
occupied  now  too  exalted  a  position  to  escape  attacks; 
he  was  menaced  and  persecuted,  and  his  life  even 
threatened  by  poison.     This,  after  a  time,  compelled 
him  to  remove,  and  he  led  his  little  army  of  followers 
to  Monte  Cassino,  where  he  converted  the  temple  of 
Apollo  into  an  oratory,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
order  which,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  spread  itself 
over  Europe.    See  Monte  Casbxno.    Benedict  died,  as 
Mabillon  thinks,  March  21st,  543,  though  others  place 
his  death  in  the  year  542,  or  as  late  as  547.     His  body 
remained  at  Monte  Cassino  until  the  irruption  of  the 
Lombards,  who  burned  and  destroyed  the  monastery, 
when,  in  all  probability,  his  relics  were  lost,  although 
the  possession  of  them  has  been  made  a  subject  of  great 
dispute  between  the  Italian  and  Gallican  monks.    His 
U/e^  written  by  Gregorj'  {Dialog,  lib.  ii),  is  full  of  ex- 
traordinary and  absurd  accounts  of  miracles.     Ac- 
cording to  bupin,  the  **  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,"  Rtgtda 
Mofuichorum,  is  the  only  work  extant  whicli  is  truly 
his.    This  Rule  is  divided  into  seventy-seven  chapters, 
and  is  distinguished  from  others  which  preceded  it  by 
its  mildness.     A  summary  of  it  is  given  by  Dupin 
(v,  45) ;  see  also  Martene.  Comm,  in  Rtgvlam  8,  P. 
BencdictiiJ^BnA^  1690, 4to).  It  required  no  extraordina- 
ry macerations  and  mortifications,  and  contained  such 
principles  of  conduct  as  werd  most  likely  to  lead  to  the 
peace,  liappiness,  and  well-being  of  a  community  of 
men  living  like  monks.    '*  Three  virtues  constituted 
the  sum  of  the  Benedictine  discipline :  silence  (with 
solitude  and  seclusion),  humility,  and  obedience,  which, 
in  the  strong  language  of  its  laws,  extended  to  impos- 
sibilities.   All  is  thus  concentrated  on  self.    It  was  the 
man  isolated  from  his  kind  who  was  to  rise  to  a  lonely 
perfection.     AH  the  social,  all  patriotic  virtues  were 
excluded ;  the  mere  mechanical  observance  of  the  rules 
of  the  brotherhood,  or  even  the  corporate  spirit,  are 
hardly  worthy  of  notice,  though  they  are  the  only 
substitutes  for  the  rejected  and  proscribed  pursuits  of 
active  life.     The  three  occupations  of  life  were  the 
worship  of  God,  reading,  and  manual  labor.     The  ad- 
ventitious advantages,  and  great  they  were,  of  these 
industrious  agricultural  settlements  were  not  contem- 
plated by  the  founder;  the  object  of  the  monks  was 
not  to  make  the  wilderness  blossom  with  fertility,  to 
extend  the  arts  and  husbandry  of  civilized  life  into 
barbarous  regions,  but  solely  to  employ  in  engrossing 
occupation  that  portion  of  time  which  could  not  be 
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devoted  to  worship  end  to  study/'  '*  In  the  Rule, 
Benedict  distinguishes  four  sorts  of  monks :  (1)  Caiw}' 
Mfeff,  living  under  an  abbot  in  a  monastery;  (2)  An- 
cAoritef,  who  retire  into  the  desert ;  (8)  SanUKoiet, 
dwelling  two  and  three  in  the  same  cell.  (4)  Gyro- 
vagi,  who  wander  from  monastery  to  monastery :  the 
last  two  kinds  he  condemns.  His  Rule  is  composed 
for  the  Coenobites.  First,  he  speaks  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  abbots.  Then  he  notes  the  hours  for  divine 
service,  day  and  night,  and  the  order  of  it.  After  this 
he  treats  of  the  diflTerent  punishment?,  i.  e.  separation 
firom  the  brethren,  chastisement,  or  expulsion.  He 
directs  that  a  penitent  shall  be  received,  after  expul- 
sion^ as  far  as  the  third  time ;  that  the  monks  shall 
have  all  things  in  common,  and  that  every  thing  shall 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  abbot.  The  monks  are  to 
work  by  turns  in  the  refector}*  and  kitchen ;  to  attend 
and  be  kind  to  the  sick ;  to  perform  manual  labors  at 
stated  hours,  and  to  all  wear  the  same  dress." — Cave, 
Ifisi,  Lit,  anno  530;  Milman,  Latm  ChrisHcmHy,  i,  414- 
426;  Neander,  CA.  ^M/.  ii,  262;  Dupin,  Ace/.  IFnVery, 
V,  45 ;  Lechler,  Leben  des  heil,  Benedtct^Regensb.  1857); 
Hontiilembert,  Moine$  d* Occident  (Paris,  1860,  tom.  ii, 
1-78) ;  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  July,  1862,  art.  iv. ;  Lan- 
don,  £ccl.  Diet,  ii,  152.     See  Bekedictikes. 

Benedict,  Biscop,  St.,  was  bom  of  noble  parents 
in  Northumberland  about  the  year  628.  He  was  orig- 
inally bred  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  served  un- 
der king  Oswy,  who  made  him  his  minister,  with  an 
estate  suited  to  his  rank ;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
live  he  took  leave  of  the  court,  and  made  a  voyage  to 
Rome,  and  upon  his  return  home  devoted  himself  to 
study  and  exercises  of  piety.  About  six  years  after- 
ward he  again  travelled  to  Rome  with  Alfred,  king 
Oswy's  son,  and  subsequently  retired  into  tlie  monas- 
tery of  Lerins  in  France,  where  he  took  the  vows.  Hav- 
ing spent  two  years  in  this  retirement,  he  returned  to 
England,  upon  occasion  of  Theodore's  journey  thither, 
who  h^d  been  nominated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and 
upon  his  arrival  was  made  abbot  of  St.  Augustine's 
at  Canterbury.  In  671  we  find  him  again  at  Rome, 
when  he  brought  back  to  England  many  liturgical 
works.  Soon  after  this,  i.  e.  in  674,  he  retired  into 
the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  there  founded  the 
monastery  of  St.  Peter  at  Weremouth,  and,  ten  years 
later,  that  of  St.  Paul  at  Jarrow.  After  this  he  again 
visited  Rome  and  many  of  the  Italian  monasteries, 
seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  books,  etc., 
and  learning  the  customs  and  discipline  of  those  houses. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  into  England  the 
Gregorian  method  of  chanting,  and  for  that  purpose 
to  have  brought  with  him  from  Rome  the  abbot  John, 
precentor  of  St  Peter's.  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  Benedict  was  afflicted  with  palsy,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  body  was  quite  deprived  of  all  power 
of  motion.  In  this  state  he  continued  for  about  three 
years,  and  died  on  the  14th  of  January,  690.  He  wrote 
a  '*  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Celebrating  Festivals," 
and  some  other  liturgical  works,  which  are  lost. — Bede, 
Vita:  Beafontm  Abbatum;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  235; 
Hook,  Eccl.  Biog.  ii,  256. 

Benedict  of  Aniake,  or  Aonana,  a  monastic  re- 
former, was  l)om  in  Languedoc  in  750.  In  774,  be- 
ing saved  from  drowninfr,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
world,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  St.  Scquanas, 
near  Dijon.  His  fastings,  prayers,  and  mortifications 
were  almost  incredible ;  but  he  soon  saw  the  folly  of 
excess,  and  moderated  his  extravagance.  In  780  he 
returned  into  Languedoc,  and  a  little  hermitage  near, 
on  the  Aniane.  Here  a  monastery  was  soon  built,  and 
the  brotherhood  became  eminent  for  sanctity ;  a  largo 
cloister  and  magnificent  church  were  built,  where,  be- 
fore long,  more  than  three  hundred  monks  were  gath- 
ered together.  All  the  monasteries  of  the  region  now 
regarded  him  as  their  father  and  superior,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  this  feeling  toward  him  to  introduce  the 


needful  reforms  into  the  various  houses,  and  thus  be« 
came  the  celebrated  renovator  of  religious  discipline  iit 
France.  He  collected  a  large  library,  and  encouraged 
his  monks  to  multiply  copies  of  the  books ;  and  many 
of  the  secular  clergy,  induced  by  the  fame  of  the  estab< 
lishment,  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sauveur,  on 
the  Aniane,  to  learn  the  duties  of  their  calling.  He 
obtained  great  influence  with  Charlemagne,  and  used 
it  to  promote  monkery.  In  779  and  780  Charlemagne 
sent  him,  with  Leidradns  of  Lyons  and  NephridiUs  of 
Narbonne,  to  Felix  of  Urgel ;  and  ho  composed  several 
treatises  on  tlie  Adoptianist  (q.  v.)  controversy  (given 
by  Baluze,  Miaoell.  v,  1-62).  In  814  he  became  abbot 
of  the  monastery  of  Inda,  built  by  Louis  near  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  on  purpose  to  have  Benedict  at  hand.  He 
used  his  clerical  and  political  influence  in  behalf  of 
monkery  up  to  his  death  in  821.  His  principal  writ- 
ings are,  1.  Codex  Reguktrum^  edited  by  Holstenins  at 
Rome  (1661;  Paris,  1664,  4to):— 2.  Concordia  BeffU- 
karum,  ed.  Menard  (Paris,  1638) : — 8.  Modus  divenantm 
pcmiieniiarum  (ed.  Baluze,  at  the  end  of  the  Capitular 
ria  of  Charlemagne). — Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  anno  801 ;  Moa- 
hefan,  Ch.  Higt.  U,  75;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  155. 

Benedict,  Rene.    See  Benoit. 

Benedict,  Joel,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  at  Salem,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8, 1745,  and  graduated 
at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  1765.  In  1771  he  was 
made  pastor  of  the  church  in  Newent,  Conn.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health  he  resigned  in  1782,  but  on  partial 
recovery  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Plainfleld, 
Dec.  21,  1784.  He  was  made  D.D.  at  Union  College, 
1808,  and  died  Feb.  18, 1816.  He  published  a  funeral 
sermon  on  Dr.  Hart,  1811. — Sprague's  Annalsj  i,  682. 

Benedictines,  a  monastic  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  founded  by  Benedict  of  Nursia  in  515 
(according  to  others,  529)  in  Monte  Cassino.  The 
leading  ideas  in  the  monastic  rule  of  St.  Benedict  were 
[see  Benedict  of  Nursia],  that  the  monks  should 
live  in  common  a  retired  life,  remain  poor,  and  ren- 
der unlimited  obedience  to  their  superiors.  Benedict 
states  explicitly  (ch.  Ixxiii)  that  his  rule  can  lead  only 
to  the  beginning  of  a  holy  life,  while  he  refers  his  monks 
for  perfectness  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers.  His 
aim  was  to  give  to  repentant  and  religious  men  of  the 
world  a  bouse  of  refuge,  but  he  had  no  projects  for  a 
universal  mission  in  the  Church  such  as  those  enter- 
tained by  the  later  mendicant  orders.  He  received 
children  into  his  convents,  who,  under  the  common 
superintendence  of  all  the  monks,  and  clothed  in  the 
monastic  habit,  were  educated  for  the  monastic  life. 

The  spread  of  the  order  was  very  rapid.  As  early 
as  541  it  was  introduced  into  Sicily,  and  in  548  into 
France.  The  order  began  to  take  extraordinary  di- 
mensions through  the  exertions  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his  vast  influence 
to  its  diffusion.  Augustine  introduced  it  into  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  followers  of  Cassian  and 
Columban  in  large  number  exchanged  their  former 
rules  for  those  of  Benedict.  When,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  bulk  of  the  Germanic  world  entered  into  con- 
nection with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  promi- 
nent influence  of  Boniface,  himself  a  Benedictine,  se- 
cured for  the  principles  of  his  order  almost  general 
adoption  by  the  rising  monastic  institutions  of  Germa- 
ny. As  its  wealth  and  power  advanced,  the  Bene- 
dictine order  by  degrees  almost  monopolized  the  sci- 
ence and  learning  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  estab- 
lished a  large  number  of  distinguished  schools.  Their 
many  Irish  teachers  (known  under  the  name  of  Scots) 
were  the  first  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  scholastic 
theology.  As  many  of  the  convents  amassed  great 
riches,  the  strict  rule  and  primitive  purity  of  morals 
disappeared,  and  attempts  at  reform  were  called  forth. 
The  most  remarkable  among  these  were  that  of  Bene- 
dict of  Aniane  (q.  v.)  in  the  eighth  century,  of  Ab- 
bot Benno  at  Clugny  910,  at  Hirschau  1069,  at  Yal- 
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I  in  the  clerenth  ceutnrf,  at  Bunflild  in 
14S6.  Then  reTunni  uiln>. 
duced  among  tbe  foUowera 
of  Benedict  tbe  amgrri/alioit- 
at  ayatem,  combining  aever- 

tion,  irith  a  common  govern- 
ment. Tbe  congregation  of 
English  Benedictinea  found- 
ed bj  Augaitins  was  lefonn- 
cd  by  St.  Dunsten  in  900, 
■gain  bj  Luift'ani:  in  1072, 
and  Hnaiiy  anppreaaed  by 
HenryVin.  Thecongiega- 
tjonal  government  haa  aince 
remained  that  of  the  Bene- 
dictinea.  who  bave  noTer  hid 
a  general  and  central  govern- 
ment like  the  other  ordora. 
The  effbrti  to  introduce  a 
greater  centialization  led, 
from  the  end  of  tbe  tenth 
centmy,  tolheeiUliiiabmaut 
""''  ""■""■'"^  of  new  orders.  Thus  Bro»e, 
on  tlie  baala  of  the  rale  of  St.  Benedict,  but  with  many 
aherationi,  tbe  ordera  of  Ciunaldoli  [see  CamALou- 
l,ra],  Fontevrault  (q.  ».),  Chartreux  (.q.  v.),  Citeaax 
[au  CiSTEBCiAXs],  Humiliatea,  OliveUns,  Tiionene- 
■ni  [Me  Bbbicabd  of  Tibo:i],  and  othera. 


EngllitaBcDedlctlDed:  1.  Kl  Home:  !,  at  Church. 

Benedict  XII,  in  1336,  dlTided  tbe  Benedictines  in 

86  provincea,  and  decreed  the  regular  holding  of  h 

ennial  provincial  chaptera  and  annual  general  ctiap. 


s  Cons' 


Duld    T 


e  roendicsnt  ordera  (q.  v.)  de- 
prived Eha  Benedictinea  of  a  great  deal  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  their  suhwquent  diatinction  lay  almoat  wiiol- 
ly  in  the  lield  of  iiUrarj-  production.  The  Reforma. 
tion  reduced  the  number  of  their  conventa  from  15.000 
to  5000.  After  the  Reformation,  piety  and  discipline 
le  generally  at  a  very  low  ebb  througb- 


e  Bene 


>nity,  , 


diScult  than  witb  other  ordan  Ig  And  a  remedy,  as 
frequently  lajinen  were  made  ablnta  (ananandalorji 
tMoli),  on  account  of  ths  rich  revenues  of  tbe  monaa. 
teriei.  Still,  it  put  forth  aome  flDurishing  new  brancb- 
«,  among  which  tbe  congregation  of  SI,  Vaatit  and 
SI.  HidalpK,  eaubliahed  hy  Dldier  de  la  Coiur  (ISM- 
1623),  and  tbe  congregation  of  SI.  .Vaar  [see  Mair, 
St.],  the  most  learned  of  all  mnnaatic  confraternities 
in  the  blsloryof  Ibe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  are  the 
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in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia,  reduced  also  tlte 
number  of  Benedictine  convents  greatly.  In  Anatzu, 
however,  the  order  was  restored  in  1802,  and  at  pres- 

Auatrian  conventa.  In  Bavaria,  the  order  received. 
by  a  rescript  of  183i,  the  charge  of  tevenil  state  col- 
legea.  In  France  an  attempt  at  reviving  the  congre- 
gation of  St.  Maur  was  made  in  1S33  by  the  eatablisb- 
ment  of  a  Benedictine  community  at  &iJei»ie.  These 
new  St.  Haurines  have  already  developed  a  great  liter- 
al^- activity,  hut  have  as  yet  neither  been  able  to  ex- 
tend tbemaelvee  nor  to  atUun  the  celebrity  of  their 
predeceasora.  In  Switzerland  the  order  baa,  liesidea 
several  other  convent*,  the  convent  of  Eiiui^it:U.  one 
of  tbe  moat  bmoua  placea  of  pilgrimages  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Tlie  order  baa  alao  l>ccn  re-estab- 
lished in  England  and  Belgium.  In  tbe  L'nilcd  Sutea 
they  have  St.  riiuml'a  Abbty,  in  the  diocese  of  Pitts- 
burg, which  in  1858  elected  for  tbe  lirat  time  an  abbot 
for  lifetime.  Moat  of  the  Austrian  Bbixya  followed, 
until  very  recently,  a  mitigated  rule ;  and  the  endeav- 
ora  of  papal  delegates,  aided  hy  tbe  atatc  govern- 
ment, to  force  a  atricler  rule  upon  them,  led  in  1S&8  to 
protracted  and  aeriona  disturtiances.  At  the  general 
chapter  of  the  congregation  of  Monte  Caaslnoia  185B, 
to  which  also  the  convent  of  St.  Paul'i  in  Rome  be- 
long!, it  was  resolved  to  re-establith,  far  the  benefit 
of  all  the  roonka  of  the  Benedictine  family  who  wish 
to  study  in  Rome,  the  college  OlSI.An*elni,  auch  ■■  it 
bud  been  under  the  foundation  of  Pope  Innocent  XI. 

According  to  the  calculation  of  Fessler,  the  Bene- 
dictines count  amoni;  their  members  l.^.TOO  authors, 
4000  hiahopa,  161)0  srchbithopa.SOO  cardinals,  24  popes, 
and  1560  canonized  saints.  Among  the  great  literary 
namea  that  adorn  tbe  order  are  those  of  D'Acber?, 
Mabillon,  and  Mor.tfuucon,  all  St.  Maurines.  The 
principal  aoorcea  of  information  on  tbe  Benediction 
are,  Mabillon,  AnnaUt  Ord.  8.  Sene<£cfi' (Paris,  i;aS-39, 
G  vols,  [carries  the  history  up  to  115']) :  Ziegelbaner. 
Ilitforia  m  Uterarla  Ord.  8.  Bfstd.  (Aug.  Yind.  17i4, 
4  vols.  fol.).  See  also  Helyot,  Ortfru  Bdigitax,  i.  4i5 
sq.;  HontalembeTt,Z,ciiVinw«(fCcddnl<Pari9,1860}. 

Benedictine  Nuns,  nuns  following  the  order  of 
Benedict.  They  claim  St.  Scholastics,  the  alater  of 
Benedict,  as  their  founder,  but  without  historical 
grounds.  All  previoaa  orders  were  gradually  forced 
to  adopt  the  Benedictine  rule,  and  so  It  spread  widely 
throughout  Christendom.  In  Franca  they  poeseased 
ono  hundred  and  aixleen  priories  and  abbeys  in  the 
\p.{l.  of  the  king  alone,  and  in  England  sevcnty-thni 
houBcs.  In  some  of  these  houses  the  nuna  followed 
the  strictest  rules,  never  touching  meat,  wearing  no 
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linen,  and  sleeping  on  the  bare  boards.  Othen  ad- 
mitted some  relaxation  of  this  severity.  The  Bene- 
dictine nunneries  were  rarely  united  in  congregations, 
but  remained  single,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  dio- 
cesan bishops,  rarely  under  that  of  the  Benedictine 
monks.  Irregularities  and  disorder  spread  among 
them  earlier  and  more  generally  than  among  the 
monks ;  a  great  preference  was  given  to  tlie  nobUity, 
and  some  of  the  richest  monasteries  even  changed 
themselves  into  secular  institutions  of  ladies  of  nobili- 
ty, which  retained  of  the  Benedictine  order  nothing 
but  the  name.  Several  congregations  of  reformed 
Benedictine  nuns  were  founded,  among  which  the  most 
important  were  the  congregation  of  Mount  Calvary, 
founded  in  1617,  and  the  congregation  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  of  the  Sacred  Sacrament,  who,  in  addition 
to  other  austerities,  are  obliged  to  have  perpetually 
one  of  their  number  kneeling  day  and  night  before  the 
sacrament  1  They  were  founded  by  Catherine  de  Bar, 
a  native  of  St.  Di6,  in  Lorraine,  in  1616,  and  ratified 
by  Innocent  XI  in  1676.  Both  liave  in  recent  times 
re-established  several  monasteries  in  France,  the  lat- 
ter also  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  Poland. 

Benediction,  (l.')intheJiomish  Church,  an  ecclesU 
astlcal  ceremony,  whereby  a  thing  is  rendered  sacred 
or  venerable.  It  diifers  from  consecration,  in  which 
unction  is  used.  The  Romanists  consecrate  the  chal- 
ice and  bless  the  pyx.  Superstition  in  the  Romish 
Church  has  introduced  benedictions  for  almost  ever}' 
thing.  There  are  forms  of  benediction  for  wax  can- 
dles, for  boughs,  for  ashes,  for  church  vessels  and  oma^ 
ments,  for  flafi^s  and  ensigns,  arms,  first-fruits,  houses, 
ships,  paschal  eggs,  hair-cloth  of  penitents,  churcb- 
yahis,  etc.  In  general,  these  benedictions  are  per- 
formed by  aspersions  of  holy  water,  signs  of  the  cross, 
and  forms  of  prayer,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ceremony.  The  forms  of  benediction  are  found  in  the 
Roman  Ponti  fical  and  in  the  Missal .  The  beaHc  benedio' 
Hon  (benedictio  beatica)  is  the  viaticum  given  to  d3ring 
persons.  For  the  history  and  forms  of  Romanist  bene- 
diction, see  Boissonnet,  Did,  det  CirenumiUy  i,  246  sq. ; 
Migne,  Uiurgie  Caiholique,  p.  149  sq. 

(2.)  Jn  the  Protestant  Church  s^  the  blessing  of  the 
people  by  the  minister  during  divine  service  and  at  its 
close.  In  the  Church  of  England  it  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  communion  service  as  well  as  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  worship.  The  minister  does  not  pretend  to 
impart  any  blessing,  but  in  effect  prays  that  the  **  peace 
of  God"  may  keep  the  "  hearts  and  minds"  of  the  peo- 
ple. Christ  says  to  his  Church,  **My  peace  I  give 
unto  you"  (John  xiv,  27) :  the  officiating  minister,  the 
Church's  organ,  proclaims  the  gift  in  general,  and 
prays  thst  it  may  descend  upon  the  particular  part  of 
Chrisfs  Church  then  and  there  assembled.  The  bene- 
diction most  used,  at  the  close  of  worship,  in  Protes- 
tant churches,  is  taken  chiefly  from  Scripture;  the 
first  part  of  it  from  Phil,  iv,  7,  and  the  latter  part  be- 
ing a  paraphrase  upon  Num.  vi,  24,  25,  viz.:  **The 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understanding,  keep 
your  heart  and  minds  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God,  and  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ;  and  the 
blessing  of  God  Almighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  dhost,  be  amongst  yon  and  remain  with  you 
always.  Amen."  The  great  Christian  benediction 
is  the  apostolical  one :  **  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  be  with  you  all"  (2  Cor.  xiii,  14).  In  the 
ancient  Cl\urch,  short  benedictions,  such  as  *'  Blessed 
be  God,"  "Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd"  (never 
the  Ave  Maria,  q.  v.),  were  often  used  before  sermon. 
After  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  Eucharist,  the  bene- 
diction, "  The  peace  of  God  be  with  you  all,"  was  pro- 
nounced. See  Bingham,  Orig.  Erdce.  bk.  xiv,  ch.  iv, 
§  16 ;  bk.  XV,  ch.  iii,  §  29 ;  Coleman,  Primitive  Church, 
ch.  xiv  ;  BibUotheca  Sacra,  1862,  p.  707. 

Benefactor  (ei'cpyenyc).    *'  The  kings  of  the  Gen- 


tiles exerciw  lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that  exer- 
cise authority  upon  them  are  called  benefaciora'*  (Luke 
xxii,  25).  This  word  was  employed  as  a  title  of  hon- 
or to  kings  and  princes,  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
pater  patria,  Ptolemy  Euergetee,  king  of  Egypt,  af- 
fords an  instance  of  the  application  of  the  word  in  this 
sense.  According  to  Josephus  and  Philo,  it  was  fre« 
quently  applied  to  the  Roman  emperors  (see  Josephus, 
War,  iii,  9,  8;  Diod.  Sic.  xi,  26;  Xen.  Anab,  vii,  6,  88). 
Benefice.  I.  />e/SiitfMfi.— Benefice  is  defined  by 
the  canonists  to  be  **  Jus  perpetuum  percipiendi  fmc- 
tus  ex  bonis  ecclesiasticis,  clerico  competens  propter 
officium  aliquod  spirituale."  This  term  was,  in  its 
origin,  applied  to  the  lands  which  were  given  by  the 
Romans  to  deserving  soldiers  out  of  the  territories  ac- 
quired by  conquest.  These  soldiers  were  called  nuHtee 
bencficiarii,  and  the  lands  so  given  benefidum.  Hence 
the  term  came  in  time  to  be  applied  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Church,  when  certain  portions  were  appropriated 
to  individuals  to  enjoy  during  their  life  as  a  recom^ 
pense  for  their  services.  The  word  is  now  applied  to 
all  preferments  in  the  Church  of  England  except  bish- 
oprics, though  more  commonly  used  to  signify  such 
churches  as  are  endowed  with  a  revenue  for  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service ;  it  is  also  used  for  the  rev- 
enue itself.  The  incumbents  are  said  to  enjoy  the  rev- 
enue of  a  living  ex  mero  benefido  (fhmi  the  pure  kind- 
ness) of  the  patron. 

II.  In  the  Roman  Chwrdi  benefices  are  divided  by  the 
canon  law  (1.)  into  secuibr  and  regular,  **  Secular"  ben- 
efices are  those  held  by  secular  clerks,  e.  g.  bishoprics, 
and  the  dignities  in  catliedral  chapters,  viz.  the  offices 
of  dean,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  precentor,  canon,  pre- 
bend, etc. ;  also  perpetual  vicarages,  simple  cures, 
chapels,  etc.  All  benefices  are  held  to  be  secular  in 
the  absence  of  proof  or  long  possession  to  the  contrary, 
and  secular  benefices  may  be  held  by  regulars  elevated 
to  the  episcopate.  *  ^  Regular' '  benefices  are  those  which 
are  conferred  only  on  monks.  Such  are  titular  ab- 
beys, all  claustral  offices  enjoying  an  appropriated  rev- 
enue, e.  g.  those  of  titular  conventual  prior,  almoner, 
hospitaller,  sacristan,  cellarer,  etc.  (2.)  Into  doMe 
((ii^icUi)  and  nmpk  (timplicid).  **  Double"  benefices 
are  those  to  which  is  annexed  the  cure  of  souls,  or  any 
preeminence  or  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
Church,  e.  g.  pope,  cardinal,  dean,  etc.  "  Simple"  ben- 
efices are  such  as  only  carry  the  obligation  to  say  the 
breviary  or  celebrate  masses,  such  as  secular  priories, 
chapelries,  etc.  (8.)  Into  benefices  titular  (tiitUarid) 
and  benefices  in  commendam.  The  former  are  those 
which  are  given  in  perpetuity ;  the  latter  for  a  time 
only,  until  a  clerk,  capable  of  discharging  the  duties, 
can  be  found.  There  are,  however,  perpetual  commeit- 
dama,  i.  e.  where  the  temporal  revenues  of  a  regular 
benefice  are  given  to  a  secular  clerk  to  hold  perpetually. 

There  are  six  lawful  ways  of  obtaining  a  bene- 
fice, viz. :  1.  By  the  pretentaiian  of  the  patron,  and 
subsequent  institution ;  2.  by  election,  and  the  subse- 
quent confirmation  of  the  person  elected ;  8.  by  pottii-' 
lotion,  and  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  the  person 
poetnlated ;  4.  by  fr«e  and  voluntary  collation ;  5.  by 
exchange;  6.  by  resignation  injavorem,  followed  by 
collation. — Landon,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii,  164 

III.  In  the  Church  of  Engkmd  parochial  benefices 
with  cure  are  defined  by  the  canon  law  to  bo  a  distinct 
portion  of  ecclesiastical  rights,  set  apart  fh)m  any  teni' 
poral  interest,  and  joined  to  the  spiritual  function,  and 
to  these  no  jurisdiction  is  annexed ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
as  to  archdeacons  and  deans,  for  they  have  a  jurisdic- 
tion, because  they  formerly  took  the  confession  of  the 
chapter,  and  visited  them.  It  is  essential  to  a  paro- 
chial benefice  that  it  be  bestowed  freely  (reserving 
nothing  to  the  patron),  as  a  provision  for  the  clerk, 
who  is  only  a  tuvfructuary^  and  has  no  inheritance 
in  it ;  that  it  have  something  of  spirituality  annexed 
to  it,  for  where  it  is  given  to  a  layman  it  is  not  prop- 
erly a  benefice ;  that  in  its  own  nature  it  be  perpetual 
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-^hflt  is,  forever  annexed  to  the  chnrch ;  and  all  man- 
ner of  contracts  concerning  it  are  void. 

Benefield,  Sebastian,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Calvin- 
istic  divine,  was  bom  Au^st  12th,  1559,  at  Preston- 
bury,  Gloucestershire,  and  educated  at  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  In  1608  he  was  chosen  Margaret  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  university.  Dr.  Benefield  was 
well  versed  in  the  fathers  and  schoolmen,  and  was  re- 
markable for  strictness  of  life  and  sincerity.  He  died 
August  24, 1630.  His  principal  writings  are,  Doctrina 
ChrUUana  (Oxford,  1610, 4to)  :—Sermotu(Oxf.  1614-15, 
2  vols.  4t6):—Exp(mtion  of  Amos  {Out  and  Lond,  1618» 
1620, 1629,  4to).— AlUbone,  Diet,  o/Authort,  i,  164. 

Benefit  of  Clergy,  a  privilege  by  which,  in 
countries  where  popery  prevailed,  persons  in  holy  or- 
ders were  exempted,  either  wholly  or  partially,  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tribunals.  The  privUege  was 
created  out  of  regard  to  the  clerical  order,  but  it  was 
soon  abused.  It  was  originally  designed  for  elerici 
(clerks),  and  at  first  none  could  be  admitted  to  it  but 
such  as  had  the  usual  distinction,  habitus  tt  tonsura 
ckricalis;  but  subsequently,  in  England,  all  persons 
who  could  read  were  by  law  declared  to  be  clerks,  and 
the  number  of  claimants  almost  indefinitely  increased. 
It  was  abolished  by  the  7th  and  8th  of  Geo.  IV,  c.  28. 
"  In  America  this  privUege  has  been  formally  abolish- 
ed in  some  of  the  states,  and  allowed  only  in  one  or 
two  cases  in  others ;  while  in  others,  again,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  at  all.  By  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  April  30,  1790,  it  is  enacted  that  *  benefit  of 
clergy  shall  not  be  used  or  allowed,  upon  conviction 
of  any  crime  for  which,  by  any  statute  of  the  United 
States,  the  punishment  is  or  shall  be  declared  to  be 
death.'  "     See  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  iv,  28. 

Be'nd-ja'akan  (Heb.  Beney'  Tadhan',  •jjj?^  "^aa, 
Children  ofJaakan ;  Sept.  Bavam  v.  r.  Bavicdv  ;*  Vulg. 
Benfjaacan),  a  tribe  who  gave  their  name  to  certain 
wells  in  the  desert  which  formed  one  ot  the  halting- 
places  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxui,  31, 82).  See  Beeboth-bene-Jaakan. 
The  tribe  doubtless  derived  its  name  ftom  Jaakan,  the 
son  of  Ezer,  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i,  42).  See 
Akan  ;  Jakan.  In  the  time  of  Ensebius  and  Jerome 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  'laxuft,  Beroth  ftl.  Jacin),  the  spot  was 
shown  ten  miles  from  Petra,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 
Bobinson  suggests  the  small  fountain  et-Ta^/ibehy  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pass  er-Rubay  under  Petra,  a  short 
distance  fh)m  the  Arabah  (Researches^  ii,  683).  The 
word  "Beeroth,"  however,  suggests,  not  a  spring,  but 
a  group  of  artificial  wells.  In  the  Targvm  of  Pseu- 
do-Jonathan the  name  is  given  in  Numbers  ss  Aha 
(^^P?  '^'I?'^?)-  Th«  assemblage  of  fountains  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Arabah  is  no  doubt  re- 
ferred to.     See  ExoDE. 


Bend-Kedem  (Heb.  Beney' ^Ke' dtm,  Dng-^Sa 
''Children  of  the  Easf),  an  appellation  given  toa  pe<Z 
pie,  or  to  peoples  dwelling  to  the  east  of  Palestine. 
It  occurs  in  the  following  passages  of  the  0.  T. :  (1) 
Gen.  xxix,  1,  **  Jacob  came  into  the  land  of  the  people 
of  the  East,"  in  which  was  therefore  reckoned  Haran. 
(2)  Job  i,  3,  Job  was  "the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of 
the  East."  See  Job.  (3)  Judg.  vi,  8,  88:  vii,  12; 
viii,  10.  In  the  first  three  passages  the  Bene-Kedem 
are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites ;  and  in  the  fourth  the  latter  peoples  seem 
to  be  included  in  this  common  name:  "Now  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  [were]  in  Karkor,  and  their  hosts  with 
them,  about  fifteen  thousand  [men],  all  that  were  left 
of  all  the  hosts  of  the  children  of  the  East,"  In  the 
events  to  which  these  passages  of  Judges  relate,  we 
find  a  curious  reference  to  the  language  spoken  by 
these  Eastern  tribes,  which  was  understood  by  Gideon 
and  his  servant  (or  one  of  them)  as  they  listened  to 
the  talk  in  the  camp ;  and  from  this  it  is  to  lie  inferred 
that  they  spoke  a  dialect  intelligible  to  an  Israelite— 


I  an  inference  bearing  on  an  affinity  of  race,  and  thenc9 
on  the  growth  of  the  Semitic  languages.    (4)  1  Kings 
iv,  80,  "  Solomon's  wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom  of  all 
the  children  of  the  East  country."    (5)  From  Isa.  xi, 
14,  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  an  argument,  but  in  Ezek. 
XXV,  4, 10,  Ammon  is  delivered  to  the  "  men  of  the 
East,"  and  its  city,  Kabbah,  is  prophesied  to  beciMne 
"a  stable  for  camels,  and  the  Ammonites  a  oouchmg- 
place  for  .^oob;"  roferring,  apparently,  to  the  habits 
of  the  wandering  Arabs ;  while  "  palaces"  and  "  dwell- 
ings," also  mentioned  and  thus  rendered  in  the  Anth. 
Vera.,  may  be  better  read  **  camps''  and  "  temU,"   The 
words  of  Jeremiah  (xlix,  28)  strengthen  the  suppoai- 
tion  just  mentioned :   "  Concerning  Kedar,  and  con- 
cerning Hazor,  which  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Baby- 
Ion,  shall  smite,  thus  saith  the  Lard,  Arise  ye,  go  op 
to  Kedar,  and  spoil  the  men  of  the  East.     Their  tents 
and  their  Jheks  shall  they  take  away :  they  shall  take 
to  themselves  their  curtains  [i.  e.  tentsj,  and  all  their 
vessels,  and  thehr  camels.*' 

Opinions  are  divided  as  to  tho  extension  of  the  ap- 
pellation  of  Bene-Kedem ;  some  (as  RosenmQller  and 
Winer)  holding  that  it  came  to  signify  the  Anibe  gen- 
erally.    From  a  consideration  of  the  passages  above 
cited  and  that  which  makes  mention  of  the  land  of 
Kedem,  Gen.  xxv,  G  [see  Isumael],  we  think  (with 
Gesenius)  that  it  primarily  signiHed  the  peoples  of  the 
Arabian  deserts  (east  of  Palestine  and  Lower  Egypt), 
and  chiefly  the  tribes  of  Ishmael  and  of  Keturah,  ex- 
tending perhaps  to  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia  (to 
which  we  may  suppose  Kedem  to  apply  in  Num.  xxiii, 
7,  as  well  as  in  Isa.  ii,  6) ;  and  that  it  was  sometimea 
applied  to  the  Arabs  and  their  country  generally. 
The  only  positive  instance  of  this  latter  signification 
of  Kedem  occurs  in  Gen.  x,  80,  where  "  Sephar,  a 
mount  of  the  East,*'  is  by  the  common  agreement  of 
scholars  situate  in  Southern  Arabia.     See  Arabia; 
Sephar. 

In  the  O.  T.,  a";r,  "ArabU,"  with  its  conjugate 
forms,  seems  to  be  a  name  of  the  peoples  otherwise 
called  Bene-Kedem,  and  with  the  same  limitations. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of »/  avaroXri,  "the  East," 
in  the  N.  T.  (Matt  ii,  1  sq.).  The  Heb.  word  "Ke- 
dem,"  with  its  adjuncts  (in  the  passages  above  referred 
to),  is  translated  by  the  Sept  and  in  the  Vulg.,  and 
sometimes  transcribed  (Ke^i/x)  by  the  former,  except 
the  Sept  in  1  Kings  iv,  80,  and  Sept.  and  Vulg.  in 
Isa.  ii,  6,  where  they  make  Kedem  to  relate  to  ancient 
time. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  East. 

Benevent,  a  town  in  Southern  Italy,  and  see  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop.  A  considerable  number 
of  councils  have  been  held  there,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important :  1087,  at  which  the  An- 
tipope  Guibert  was  excommunicated,  and  the  investi- 
ture by  laymen  forbidden;  1108,  which  again  pro- 
nounced against  the  investiture  by  laymen ;  and  1117, 
at  which  Bishop  Mauritius  Verdinus  (later  Gregory 
YIII)  was  excommunicated. 

Benevolence,  due  (i)  d^iXofuvti  ivvoia,  but  beat 
MSS.  simply  i/  <^mX^),  a  euphemism  for  marital  duty 
(1  Cor.  vii,  8).     See  Cohabitation. 

B^n^zet,  or  B^n^det,  St.,  born  at  Hermillion ; 
a  shepherd.  The  popes,  during  their  residence  at 
Avignon,  authorized  his  worship.  **B6n6zet  is  said 
to  have  been  directed  by  inspiration  to  proceed  to  the 
bishop  of  Avignon,  in  September,  1176,  and  tell  him 
that  his  mission  was  to  build  the  bridge  of  that  city 
over  the  Rhone.  The  bishop,  very  naturally  thinking 
him  out  of  his  mind,  ordered  him  to  be  whipped. 
B^n^zet,  however,  is  said  to  have  shown  his  divine 
mission  by  supernatural  proofs ;  and  the  bridge  was 
commenced  in  1177,  and  finished  in  1188.  He  died  in 
1184,  and  was  buried  on  the  bridge,  where  afterward 
a  little  chapel  was  built  over  his  remains.  Snbae* 
quently  a  hospital  was  added,  and  a  oonfiratemi^  es- 
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tablJBhed  for  the  care  of  his  worsbip  and  of  the  repair 
of  the  bridge.  These  things  are  said  to  be  *  amply 
verified  by  the  Acts  drawn  up  at  the  time.'  When 
the  tomb  was  opened  in  1670,  owing  to  its  ruinous 
state,  it  appears  that  the  body  was  found  in  a  perfect 
condition.  The  body  was  but  four  feet  and  a  half 
long.'*  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  so-called  '* lives  of 
the  Saints !" — Landon,  £ceL  IHcL  s.  v. 

Benezet,  Anthony,  an  eminent  philanthropist 
and  opponent  of  slavery,  was  bom  at  St.  Qnentin, 
Picardy,  France,  January  81, 1713.  His  parents,  driv- 
en from  France  b}*^  Popbh  persecution,  removed  to 
London  in  February,  1715,  and  during  their  residence 
there  became  Quakers.  The  family  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  November,  1731.  Anthony  began  a  mercantile 
career  early;  but  soon  after  his  marriage,  in  1740, 
when  his  affairs  were  in  a  prosperous  situation,  he 
left  the  mercantile  business,  and  in  1742  he  accept- 
ed the  appointment  of  head  of  the  Friends'  English 
school  of  Philadelphia,  which  he  held  till  1782,  when 
he  resigned  it  to  devote  himself  to  teaching  a  school  of 
colored  children.  '*So  great  was  his  sympathy  with 
every  being  capable  of  feeling  pain,  that  he  resolved 
toward  the  close  of  his  life  to  eat  no  animal  food. 
This  change  in  his  mode  of  living  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  occasion  of  his  death.  His  active  mind  did 
not  yield  to  the  debility  of  his  body.  He  persevered 
in  his  attendance  upon  his  school  till  within  a  few 
daj'S  of  his  decease.  May  3, 1784."  Men  of  all  classes 
of  society,  and  of  all  churches,  as  well  as  many  hun- 
dred negroes,  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave.  An 
officer  who  had  served  in  the  army  during  the  war 
with  Britain  observed  at  this  time,  '*  I  would  rather 
be  Anthony  Benezet  in  that  coffin  than  Greorge  Wash- 
ington, with  all  his  fame."  ^  Few  men  since  the  da}'s 
of  the  apostles  ever  lived  a  more  disinterested  life ; 
yet  upon  his  death-bed  he  expressed  a  desire  to  live  a 
little  longer,  'that  he  might  bring  down  self.'  The 
last  time  he  ever  wallced  across  his  room  was  to  take 
iVom  his  desk  six  dollars,  which  he  gave  to  a  poor 
widow  whom  he  had  long  assisted  to  maintain.  By 
his  will  he  devised  his  estate,  after  the  decease  of  his 
wife,  to  certain  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  African 
school."  The  chief  object  of  Benezet's  life,  for  many 
years,  was  to  excite  public  opinion  against  slaveiy  and 
the  slave-trade.  On  the  return  of  peace  in  1788,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  to  so- 
licit her  influence  on  the  side  of  humanity.  At  the 
close  of  this  letter  he  says,  "  I  hope  thou  wilt  kindly 
excuse  the  freedom  used  on  this  occasion  by  an  ancient 
man,  whose  mind,  for  more  than  forty  3*ears  past,  has 
been  much  separated  from  the  common  course  of  the 
world,  and  long  painfully  exercised  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  miseries  under  which  so  large  a  part  of 
mankind,  equally  w^ith  us  the  subjects  of  redeeming 
love,  are  suffering  the  most  unjust  and  grievous  op- 
pression, and  who  sincerely  desires  the  temporal  and 
eternal  felicity  of  the  queen  and  her  royal  consort." 
He  published  many  tracts  on  the  subject,  and  also  an 
■Account  of  that  Part  of  Africa  inhabited  by  Negroes 
(1762) ;  a  Caution  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  in 
a  short  Representation  of  the  Calamitous  State  of  the 
Enslaved  Negroes  in  the  British  Dominions  (1767) ;  His- 
torical Account  of  Guinea^  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rise 
and  Progress  of  the  Slave-trade  (1771)  ;  Short  Account 
of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  (1780) ;  Dissertation 
on  the  Plainness  and  Simplicity  of  the  Christian  Religion 
(1782) ;  Observations  on  the  Indian  Natives  of  this  Con- 
tinent (1784).  It  is  said  that  Benezet's  writings  first 
awakened  Thomas  Clarkson's  attention  to  the  question 
of  slavery. — Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary;  Alli- 
bone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  169;  Le  Bas,  Diet,  En^ 
eye,  de  la  France, 

Ben-Geber.    See  Ben-. 

Bengel,  JoRAim  Albrecht,  a  German  theologian 
of  profound  critical  judgment,  extensive  learning,  and 


solid  piety.  He  was  bom  Juno  24, 1687,  at  Winnexw 
den,  WOrtemberg,  where  his  father  was  pastor ;  and 
from  him  the  boy  received  his  early  education.  After 
the  death  of  his  fiither  he  was  received  into  his  tutor's 
house ;  and  from  1699  to  1703  he  studied  at  the  Gym- 
nasinm  of  Stuttgart,  then  admirably  kept.  Thor- 
oughly prepared  in  philological  elements,  he  entered 
the  University  of  Tttbingen  in  1708,  and  devoted  him- 
self especially  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  text.  From 
his  childhood  he  had  been  earnestly  pious ;  and  his  fa- 
vorite reading,  while  at  the  university,  apart  from  his 
severer  studies,  consisted  of  the  pietist  writers,  Arndt, 
Spener,  and  Francke.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
neglect  philosophy.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  studied  Spinoza  thoroughly,  and  it  was  not  without 
mental  struggles  that  he  arrived  at  clearness  of  view 
on  the  relations  of  philosophy  to  faith.  In  1705  he 
was  brought  very  low  by  a  severe  illness  at  Maul- 
bronn ;  but  ho  was  strengthened  against  the  fear  of 
death  by  Psa.  cxviii,  17,  *'  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and 
declare  the  works  of  the  Lord."  He  returned  to  his 
studies  with  greater  zeal,  and  with  a  deeper  religious 
life.  After  a  year  spent  in  the  ministry  as  vicar  at 
Metzingen,  he  became  theological  repetent  at  TQbin- 
gen;  and  in  1718  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the 
cloister-school  of  Denkendorf,  a  seminary  for  the  early 
training  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  During  this 
year  he  made  a  literary  journey,  visiting  several  of 
the  schools  of  Germany,  and  among  them  those  of  the 
Jesuits.  His  theological  culture,  by  all  these  means, 
became  man^'-sided.  An  illustration  of  the  spirit, 
both  of  his  studies  and  of  his  teaching,  is  afforded  by 
the  theme  chosen  for  his  inaugural  at  Denkendorf, 
viz.  **  True  godliness  the  surest  road  to  true  science." 
He  remained  in  this  poet  for  twenty-eight  yearp — ^yeara 
of  labor,  zeal,  and  succesa  as  teacher,  preacher,  stu- 
dent, and  writer.  Here  he  published,  for  the  use  of 
his  pupils,  an  edition  of  Ciceronis  Epist,  ad  Familiares, 
with  notes  (Stuttgart,  1719) ;  also,  Gregorii  Thauma- 
turgi  Panegyricus  ad  Originem^  Gr.  et  Isi.  (1722) ;  and 
Chrysostomi  libr,  vi.  de  Sacerdotio  (1725).  But  his 
chief  toil  was  given  to  the  New  Testament ;  for  the 
results  of  which,  see  below.  In  1749  he  was  appoint- 
ed councillor  and  prelate  of  Alpirsbach,  with  a  resi- 
dence in  Stuttgart,  where  he  died,  Nov.  2, 1751. 

Bengel  was  the  first  Lutheran  divine  who  applied 
to  the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  a  grasp  of 
mind  which  embraced  the  subject  in  its  whole  ex« 
tent,  and  a  patience  of  investigation  which  the  study 
required.  While  a  student,  he  was  much  perplexed 
by  the  various  readings,  which  led  him  to  form  the 
determination  of  making  a  text  for  himself,  which  he 
executed  in  a  very  careful  and  scrupulous  manner,  ac- 
cording to  very  rational  and  critical  rules,  excepting 
that  he  would  not  admit  any  reading  into  the  text 
which  had  not  been  previously  printed  in  some  edition. 
In  the  book  of  Revelation  alone  he  deviated  from  this 
rule.  His  conscientious  piety  tended  greatly  to  allay 
the  fears  which  had  been  excited  among  the  clergy 
with  respect  to  various  readings,  and  to  him  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  struck  out  that  path  which  has 
since  been  followed  by  W^etstein,Griesbach,  and  others. 
His  Gnomon  N.  T,  was  so  hifihly  valued  by  John  Wes- 
ley that  he  translated  most  of  its  notes  and  incorporated 
them  into  his  Earplanatory  Notes  en  the  N.  T.  The  least 
valuable  part  of  Bengel's  cxegetical  labors  is  that  which 
he  spent  on  the  Apocalypse.  His  chief  works  are :  1. 
Apparatus  Criticus  ad  N,  T,  ed.  secunda,  cur.  P.  D. 
Burkii  (TObing.  1768,  4to):-~2.  Gnomon  Nori  Testa- 
menti,  8d  ed.  adjuv.  Steudel  (TQbing.  1850, 2  vols.  8vo): 
—8.  An  Explication  of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  of  St, 
John  (Stuttg.  1710,  1746,  8vo);  translated  by  Robert- 
son (Lond.  1757,  8vo): — 4.  Harmony  of  the  Gotpels 
(TGbing.  1736, 1747, 1766,  8vo):— 5.  Ordo  ttrnporum  a 
principio  per  periodos  CBConomim  divintVy  etc.  (Stuttg. 
1753) : — 6.  Cyclus  sive  de  anno  magno  solis^  ad  increment 
turn  doctrina  propheiicoe  (Ulm.  1745,  8vo).     His  chro- 
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nological  works,  endeavoring  to  fix  the  "  number  of 
the  beast,*'  the  date  of  the  '*  roillenniam"  (be  was  posi- 
tive in  fixing  the  beginning  of  the  millennium  at  the 
year  18S6),  etc.,  have  rather  detracted  Arom  hia  repu- 
tation for  solidity  of  judgment.  His  £uno  will  perma- 
nently rest  on  his  Gnomon,  which,  as  a  brief  and  sug- 
gestive commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  remains 
unrivalled.  New  editions,  both  in  Latin  (Berlin,  1860 ; 
Tubingen,  1860;  Stuttgart,  1860)  and  German,  have 
recently  appeared,  and  an  English  translation  was 
published  in  Clark's  Library  (Edinburgh,  1857-68,  5 
vols.  8vo),  of  which  a  greatly  improved  and  enlarged 
edition  haJs  been  issued  in  this  country  by  Professors 
Lewis  and  Vincent  (Philadelphia,  1860-61, 2  vols.  8vo). 
His  Life  and  Letten,  by  Burk,  translated  by  Walker, 
appeared  in  1837  (London,  8vo) ;  and  a  brief  biogra- 
phy, by  Fausset,  is  given  in  the  5th  volume  of  the 
English  translation  of  the  Gnomon.  An  able  article 
on  his  peculiar  Signifiamcy  at  a  Theologian  was  pub- 
lished in  the  JahrbOcher  fur  deuttche  Theologie,  1861, 
and  translated  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Evangdieal 
Review,  April,  1862.  A  new  L'fe  has  just  appeared 
(1865)  under  the  title  J,  A,  BengeTi  lAbenabriss,  Chtt- 
rakUr,  etc.,  von  Dr.  O.  Wiichter  (Stuttgart,  8vo),  which 
gives  a  large  amount  of  new  material,  found  in  Ben- 
gel's  MS.  diar}'  and  other  papers,  which  have  only  re- 
cently been  given  up  by  his  family  for  publication. 
Among  other  curious  ftcts,  it  appears  that  Bengel  had 
the  use  of  but  one  ej'e  during  his  life-long  studies,  and 
that  he  sedulously  concealed  this  privation  even  from 
his  wife !  In  a  supplement  to  the  volume  are  given  a 
number  of  Bengel's  sermons,  addresses,  and  poems. 
Dr.  Wachter  also  published  a  volume  containing  **  Re- 
marks on  Bengel  as  an  exegetical  writer,  and  in  par- 
ticular on  the  Gnomon"  {Beitrage  zu  J,  A,  BengeTt 
SehrifterklarHng^  etc.,  Leipzig,  18 (=5).  See  Hagenbach, 
German  Rationalitm,  126;  Herzo^*,  Beal'EnegkL  pddie, 
ii,  57. 

Ben'-hadad  (Heb.  Ben-Hadad",  *1^n",3l,  son  of 
Hadad;  Sept  vii^'Aitp),  the  name  of  three  kings  of 
Damascene-S^Tia.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  thia  name, 
Hadad,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  tho  name  of  the 
S3nrian  god  Hadad  (q.  v.),  probably  the  Sun  (Macrob. 
Saturnalia,  i,  23),  still  worshipped  at  Damascus  in  the 
time  of  Josephus  (^Ant,  ix,  4,  6),  and  Arom  it  several 
Syrian  names  are  derived,  as  Hadadezer,  i.  e.  Hadad 
hat  helped.  The  expression  ton  of  Hadad,  which  de- 
notes dependence  and  obedience,  not  only  accords  with 
the  analogies  of  other  heathen  names,  but  is  also  sup- 
ported by  the  existence  of  such  terms  as  *'son8  of  God" 
among  the  Hebrews  (comp.  Psa.  Ixxxii,  6).  On  ac- 
count of  the  nationality  of  tiiis  name,  the  term  ^^palacet 
ofBen-hadad"  came  to  be  equivalent  to  Damatcut  it- 
self (Jer.  xlix,  27 ;  Amos  i,  4).     See  Damascus. 

1.  The  king  of  Syria,  who  was  subsidized  by  Asa, 
king  of  Judah,  to  invade  Israel,  and  thereby  compel 
Baasha  (who  had  invaded  Judah)  to  return  to  defend 
his  own  kingdom  (1  Kings  xv,  18).  B.C.  928.  See 
Asa.  This  Ben-hadad  has,  with  some  reason,  been 
supposed  to  be  Hadad  the  Edomite  who  rebelled  against 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi,  25).  Damascus,  after  having 
been  taken  by  David  (2^m.  viii,  5, 6),  was  delivered 
from  subjection  to  his  successor  by  Rezon  (1  Kings  xi, 
24),  who  "  was  an  adversaiy  to  Israel  all  the  days  of 
Solomon."  This  Ben-hadad  was  either  son  or  grand- 
son to  Rezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme 
in  Syria,  the  various  smaller  kingdoms  which  sur- 
rounded it  being  gradually  absorbed  into  its  territory. 
Ben-hadad  must  have  been  an  energetic  and  powerful 
sovereign,  as  his  alliance  was  courted  by  Baasha  of 
Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He  finally  closed  with  the 
latter  on  receiving  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  and 
conquered  a  great  part  of  the  north  of  Israel,  thereby 
enabling  Asa  to  pursue  his  victorious  operations  in  the 
south.  From  1  Kings  xx,  84,  it  would  appear  that 
be  continued  to  make  war  upon  Israel  in  Omri's  time, 


and  forced  him  to  make  *' streets"  in  Samaria  for 
S}Tian  residents.  — Kitto  ;  Smith.     See  Ahab. 

2.  Another  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the  preceding. 
Some  authors  call  him  grandton,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  nnnsnal  in  antiquity  for  the  son  to  inherit  the  fSi- 
tiler's  name.     But  Ben-hadad  seems  to  have  been  a 
religious  title  of  the  Syrian  kings,  as  we  see  by  iu  ra- 
appearanoe  as  the  name  of  Hazael's  »on,  Ben-hadad 
III.     Long  wars  with  Israel  characterized  the  reign 
of  Ben-hadad  II,  of  which  the  earlier  campaigns  are  de- 
scribed under  Ahab.     His  power  and  the  extent  of 
his  dominion  are  proved  by  the  thirty-two  vassal  kings 
who  accompanied  him  to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria. 
B.C.  cir.  906.     He  owed  the  signal  defeat  in  which 
that  war  terminated  to  the  vain  notion  which  asaimi- 
lated  Jehovah  to  the  local  deities  worshipped  bj  the 
nations  of  Syria,  deeming  Him  **a  God  of  the  hilla,** 
but  impotent  to  defend  his  votaries  in  "  the  plains" 
(1  Kings  XX,  1-80).     Instead  of  pursuing  his  victory, 
Ahab  concluded  a  peace  with  the  defeated  Ben-hadaiL 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  probably  owing  to 
the  diiBnlties  in  which  Jehoram  of  Israel  was  involved 
by  the  rebellion  of  Moab,  Ben-hadad  renewed  the  war 
with  Israel ;   but  all  his  plans  and  operatbns  were 
frustrated,  being  made  known  to  Jehoram  by  the 
prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  vl,  8).     B.C.  cir.  894.    AOer 
some  years,  however,  he  renewed  the  war,  and  be- 
sieged Jehoram  in  his  capital,  Samaria,  until  the  in- 
habitants were  reduced  to  the  last  extremities  and 
most  revolting  resources  by  fiunine.     The  siege  waa 
then  unexpectedly  raised,  according  to  a  prediction  of 
Elisha,  throu;{h  a  panic  infused  into  the  besiegers, 
who,  concluding  that  a  noise  which  they  seemed  to 
hear  portended  the  advance  upon  them  of  a  foreign 
host  procured  by  Jehoram  from  Egypt  or  some  Canaan- 
itish  citiep,  as  Tyre  or  Ramoth,  thought  only  of  saving 
themselves  by  flight.     Jehoram  seems  to  have  follow- 
ed up  this  unhoped-for  deliverance  by  successful  of* 
fensive  operations,  since  we  find  from  2  Kings  ix,  1 
that  Bamoth  in  GUead  was  once  more  an  Israelitish 
town.     See  Ahab.    The  next  year  Ben-hadad,  learn- 
ing that  Elisha,  through  whom  so  many  of  his  designs 
had  been  brought  to  naught,  had  arrived  at  Damascns, 
sent  an  officer  of  distinction,  named  Hazael,  with  pres- 
ents, to  consult  him  as  to  his  recovery  from  an  illness 
under  which  ho  then  suffered.     The  prophet  answered 
that  his  disease  was  not  mortal,  but  that  he  would 
nevertheless  certainly  die,  and  he  announced  to  Haza- 
el that  he  would  be  his  successor,  with  tears  at  the 
thought  of  the  misery  which  he  would  bring  on  IsraeL 
On  the  day  after  HazaeVs  return  Ben-hadad  was  mur- 
dered, as  is  commonly  thought,  by  this  very  Hazael, 
who  smothered  the  sick  monarch  in  his  bed,  and  mount- 
ed the  throne  in  his  stead  (2  Kings  viii,  7-15).     See 
Elisha;  Jehobam.     The  attributing  of  this  murder 
to  Hazael  himself  has  been  imagined  by  some  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  character  and  with  Elisha's  sug- 
gestion of  the  act.     Ewald,  from  the  Hebrew  text  and 
a  general  consideration  of  the  chapter  (jGesch,  det  F.  /. 
iii,  529^  note),  thinks  that  one  or  more  of  Ben-hadad's 
own  servants  were  the  murderers :  Taylor  (^Fragm,  in 
Calmef)  believes  that  the  wet  cloth  which  caused  his 
death  was  intended  to  effect  his  cure,  a  view  which  he 
supports  by  a  reference  to  Bruce^s  Travelt,  iii,  88. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  good  reason  for  de- 
parting from  the  usual  and  more  natural  interpretation 
(so  Josephus,  'A^aSoc,  Ant,  ix,  4, 6)  which  assigns  the 
deed  to  Hazael  himself.     See  Hazaeu     Hazael  suc- 
ceeded him  perhaps  because  he  had  no  natural  heirs, 
and  with  him  expired  the  dynas^  founded  by  Rezon. 
Ben-hadad's  death  was  atwut  B.C.  890,  and  he  must 
have  reigned  some  thirty  years.     See  Syria.    The 
Scriptural  notices  of  this  king  are  strikingly  confirm- 
ed by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  (q.  v.)  on  the  black 
obelisk  found  among  the  Assyrian  monuments  at  Nim- 
rud  (see  RawUnson's  Hitt,  Evidenoet,  p.  118),  and 
translated  by  Dr.  Hincks  {Dublm  Unw.  Magat'm,  Oct 
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1858).  According  to  these  annalf,  the  Assyrian  king 
Shalmanubar  (reigned  apparently  B.C.  cir.  900-860  or 
860)  had  several  campaigns  against  the  nations  of  Pal- 
estine and  its  vicinity  (in  bis  6tb,  11th,  14th,  and  18th 
years),  among  which  the  Hittites  (^KhaOi)  and  Ben- 
idri  (i.  e.  Ben-hader;  comp.  the  Sept.  v\6q  'A^fp,  for 
Ben-hadad),  king  of  Damascus,  are  particularly  named, 
the  latter  being  represented  as  defeated,  although  al- 
lied with  at  least  twelve  neighboring  princes,  and  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  army,  consisting  largely  of 
cavalry  and  chariots  (Rawlinson's  Htrodotu$^  i,  871). 

3.  A  third  king  of  Damascus,  son  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Hazael,  and  his  saccessor  on  the  throne  of  Syr- 
ia. His  reign  was  disastrous  for  Damascus,  and  the 
vast  power  wielded  by  his  flither  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance. In  the  striking  language  of  Scripture,  **  Jeho> 
ahaz  (the  son  of  Jehu)  besought  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  him,  for  He  saw  the  oppression  of  Is- 
rael, because  the  King  of  Syria  oppressed  them ;  and 
the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  saviour"  (2  Kings  ziii,  4,  5). 
This  saviour  was  Jeroboam  II  (comp.  2  Kings  xiv,  27); 
but  the  prosperity  of  Israel  began  to  revive  in  the  reign 
of  his  father  Jehoash,  the  son  of  Jehoahaz.  When 
Ben>hadad  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hazael,  Jehoash, 
in  accordance  with  a  prophecy  of  the  dying  Elisha,  re- 
covered the  cities  which  Jehoahaz  had  lost  to  the  Syr- 
ians, and  beat  him  in  Aphek  (2  Kings  viii,  17),  in  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon,  where  Ahab  had  already  defeated 
Ben-hadad  II.  B.C.  885.  Jehoash  gained  two  more 
victories,  but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel  on 
the  east  of  Jordan.  This  glorj'  was  reserved  for  his 
successor  Jeroboam.  The  misfortunes  of  Ben-hadad 
III  in  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  (i,  4) Smith,  s.  v. 

Ben-ha^n  (Heb.  Ben-Chayil,  b^H-ja,  mm  of 
gtrengik,  i.  e.  warrior;  Sept.  translates  ot  vioi  rwv  dv- 
varijv\  one  of  the  *'  princes"  of  the  people  sent  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  Judah,  and  car- 
ry out  the  reformation  begun  by  him  (2  Chron.  xvli, 
7).     B.C.  910. 

Ben-ha'nan  (Heb.  Ben-Chanan^  Ijrria,  fon  of 
one  gracious ;  Sept,  vib^  'Avav  v.  r.  <bavay,  the  third 
named  of  the  four  "sons"  of  Shimon  (?  Shammai),  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  20),  B.C.  prob.  post 
1612.  Perhaps  the  name  ought  to  be  translated  "son 
ofHanan."     See  Bex-. 

Ben-Hesed,  Ben-Hnr.    See  Ben-. 

Ben'inu  (Heb.  Bemnu\  «'^3a,  our  son;  Sept.  con- 
founds with  Bafd  preceding,  and  translates  both  v\oi 
Bavovat  v.  r.  Bavovami),  one  of  the  Levites  who  seal- 
ed the  covenant  on  the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  x, 
13).     B.C.  410. 

Benitier,  the  French  name  for  the  vessel  for  hold- 
ing the  so-called  holy  water,  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
Boroanist  places  of  worship.     See  Holy  Water. 

Ben^jamin  (Heb.  Binyamin',  'pp^pa,  i.  q.  FeUx 
[see  below] ;  Sept,  Joseph.,  and  New  Test  Btviafilv), 
the  name  of  three  men. 

1.  The  youngest  son  of  Jacob  by  Rachel  (Gen.  xxxv, 
18),  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  (if  indeed  there 
were  not  more;  comp.  "all  his  daughters,"  Gen. 
xxxvii,  35 ;  xlvi,  7)  who  was  bom  in  Palestine.  His 
birth  took  place  on  the  road  between  Bethel  and  Beth- 
lehem, a  short  distance— "a  length  of  earth"— from 
the  latter.  B.C.  1889.  His  mother  died  immediately 
after  he  was  bom,  and  with  her  last  breath  named  him 
J^aiS-j?,  Bex-Oni  ("«»  of  my  pain''),  which  the  fa- 
rther changed  into  Benjamin,  a  word  of  nearly  the 
same  sound,  but  portending  comfort  and  consolation, 
**  son  of  my  right  hand,'*  probably  alluding  to  the  sup- 
port and  protection  he  promised  himself  from  this,  his 
last  child,  in  his  old  age.  Sec  Jamxn.  This  supposi- 
tion is  strengthened  when  we  reflect  on  tho  reluctance 
with  which  he  consented  to  part  with  him  in  very  try- 
ing circumstances,  yielding  only  to  the  pressure  of 


fiimine  and  the  most  urgent  necessity  (Gen.  xlii).  This 
interpretation  is  inserted  in  tho  text  of  the  Vulgate  and 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  and  has  the  support  of  Gese- 
nius  (Thes.  p.  219).  On  the  other  hand,  the  Samaritan 
Codex  gives  the  name  in  an  altered  form  as  C'^Q'^Sa, 
"son  of  days,"  i.  e.  "son  of  my  old  age"  (comp.  Gen, 
xliv,  20),  which  is  adopted  by  Philo,  Aben-ezra,  and 
others.  Both  these  interpretations  are  of  compara- 
tively late  date,  and  it  is  notorious  that  such  explana- 
tory glosses  are  not  only  often  invented  long  subse- 
quently to  the  original  record,  but  are  as  often  at  va- 
riance with  the  real  meaning  of  that  record.  The 
meaning  given  by  Josephus  (iid  rijv  iv  ahrtf  ytvo' 
fjiivfiv  6dvv9jv  ry  fitirpi.  Ant.  i,  21,  3)  has  reference 
only  to  the  name  Ben-Oni,  However,  the  name  is  not 
so  pointed  as  to  agree  with  the  usual  signification, 
"son  of,"  being  ~9a,  and  not  ~^a.  But  the  first  vow- 
el has  here  probably  supervened  (for  ~aa)  merely  be- 

cause  of  the  perfect  coalescence  of  the  two  elements  into 
a  single  word.  Moreover,  in  the  adjectival  forms  of 
the  word  the  first  syllable  is  generally  suppressed,  as 
'la-iiO'i-'^aa  or  •^a'^io^n,  i.  c.  "sons  of  rmiW"  for  sons 

of  Benjamin;  ''pp'^  ©"^K,  "man  of  Yemini^'  for  man 
of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix,  1;  Esth.  ii,  5);  *^r^^  y'n^, 
"  land  of  Yemini:'  for  land  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam!  ix,  4) ; 
as  if  the  patriarch's  name  had  been  originally  *'pp^, 
Yaimin  (comp.  Gen.  xlvi,  10),  and  that  of  the  tribe 
Yeminites.  These  adjectival  forms  are  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  Sept.  The  prefix  Ben  seems  to  be  mere- 
ly omitted  in  them  for  brevity*,  as  being  immaterial  to 
the  reference.  Usually,  however,  the  posterity  of 
Benjamin  are  called  Benjamites  (Gen.  xxxv,  18; 
xlix,  27 ;  Deut.  xxxiU,  12 ;  Josh,  xviii,  21-28 ;  1  Kings 
xii,  16-24;  Judg.  iii,  15;  xix,  16,  etc.).— Smith,  s.  v. 
See  Ben-  ;  Jbmini. 

Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob's  sons  and  of  Jacob  him* 
self  into  £g}'pt  we  hear  nothing  of  Benjamin,  and,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  those  well-known  narratives 
disclose  nothing  beyond  the  very  strong  affection  en- 
tertained toward  him  by  his  father  and  his  whole-broth- 
er Joseph,  and  the  relation  of  fond  endearment  in  which 
he  stood,  as  if  a  mere  darling  child  (comp.  Gen.  xliv, 
20),  to  tJie  whole  of  his  family.  Even  the  harsh  na- 
tures of  the  elder  patriarchs  relaxed  toward  him. 

In  Gen.  Ivi,  21  iq.,  the  immediate  descendants  of 
Benjamin  are  given  to  the  number  of  ten,  whereas  in 
Num.  xxvi,  38-40,  only  seven  are  enumerated,  and 
some  even  under  diflferent  names.  This  difference 
may  probably  be  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  some 
of  the  direct  descendants  of  Benjamin  had  died  either 
at  an  early  period  or  at  least  childless.  Considerable 
difficulty  occurs  in  the  several  Biblical  lists  of  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  Benjamin  (Gen.  xlvi,  21;  Num. 
xxvi,  38-40 ;  1  Chron.  \\i,  6-12  •  viii,  1-7),  which  may 
be  removed  by  the  following  explanations.  As  Ben- 
jamin was  quite  a  youth  at  the  time  of  the  migration 
to  Canaan  (Gen.  xliv,  20,  22),  the  list  in  Gen.  xlvi 
cannot  be  merely  of  Jacob's  descendants  at  that  time, 
since  it  contains  Benjamin's  children  (comp.  the  chil- 
dren of  Pharez,  ver.  12,  who  was  at  that  time  a  mere 
child,  see  ch.  xxxviii,  1),  but  rather  at  the  period  of 
his  death,  seventeen  years  later  (ch.  xlvii,  28).  See 
Jacob.  Tet  the  list  could  not  have  been  made  up  to 
a  much  later  period,  since  it  does  not  contain  the  grand- 
children of  Benjamin  subsequently  bom  (1  Chron.  viii, 
3  sq.).  The  eons  of  Benjamin  are  expressly  given  in 
1  Chron.  viii,  1,  2,  as  being  five,  in  the  following  or- 
der: Bela  (the  same  in  the  other  accounts),  Ashbel 
(otherwise  perhaps  Jediael),  Aharah  (evidently  the 
same  with  Ahiran  of  Num.,  and  probably  the  Aher  of 
1  Chron.  vii,  12,  since  this  name  and  Ir  are  given  ap- 
parently in  addition  to  the  three  of  ver.  6,  and  prob- 
ably also  the  Ehi  of  Gen.),  Nohah  (who  is  therefore 
possibly  the  same  with  Becher,  and  probably  also  with 
Ir,  since  Shnpham  [Shnpplm  or  Muppim  of  the  other] 
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aad  Hapham  [Happim],  enamerated  as  the  sons  of  the 
latter,  although  they  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  Be- 
cher*8  sozus,  mast  be  such  under  other  names,  but — ^like 
Bela's  in  the  same  list — undistinguishable,  as  Jediael 
had  but  one  son,  and  the  rest  are  otherwise  identified), 
and  finally  Kapha  (who  can  then  be  no  other  than 
Bosh).     See  all  the  names  in  their  alphabetical  place. 

Tribe  of  Benjamin.— The  history  of  Benjamin  to 
the  time  of  the  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land  is  as 
meagre  as  it  is  afterward  full  and  interesting.  We 
know  indeed  that  shortly  after  the  departure  from 
Egypt  it  was  the  smallest  tribe  but  one  (Num.  i,  86 ; 
comp.  verse  1) ;  that  daring  the  march  its  position  was 
on  the  west  of  the  tabernacle,  with  its  brother  tribes  of 
Kphraim  and  Manasseh  (Num.  ii,  18-24).  In  the  desert 
it  counted  85,400  warriors,  all  above  twenty  years  of 
age  (Num.  i,  86 ;  ii,  22),  and,  at  the  entrance  of  Israel 
into  Canaan,  even  as  many  as  45,600.  Wo  have  the 
names  of  the  "captain*'  of  the  tribe  when  it  set  forth 
on  its  long  march  (Num.  ii,  22);  of  the  **  ruler"  who 
went  up  with  his  fellows  to  spy  out  the  land  (xiii,  9) ; 
of  the  families  of  which  the  tribe  consisted  when  it 
was  marshalled  at  the  great  halt  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
by  Jordan-Jericho  (Num.  xxvi,  88-41,  68),  and  of  the 
"  prince"  who  was  chosen  to  assist  in  the  dividing  of 
the  land  (xxxiv,  21).  But  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
what  were  the  characteristics  and  behavior  of  the  tribe 
which  sprang  from  the  orphan  darling  of  his  father  and 
brothers.  No  touches  of  personal  biography  like  those 
with  which  we  are  favored  concerning  Ephraim  (1  Chr. 
vii,  20-23) ;  no  record  of  zeal  for  Jehovah  like  Levi 
(Exod.  xxxii,  26) ;  no  evidence  of  special  bent  as  in  the 
case  of  Reuben  and  Gad  (Num.  xxxii).  The  only  fore- 
shadowing of  the  tendencies  of  the  tribe  which  was  to 
produce  Ehud,  Saul,  and  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  of 
Gibeah,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic  gleam  which 
lighted  up  the  dying  Jacob,  "  Benjamin  shall  raven  as 
a  wolf;  in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil"  (Gen.  xlix,  27).  From 
this  passage  some  have  inferred  that  the  figure  of  a 
wolf  was  the  emblem  on  the  tribal  standard. 

1.  Geograjihy. — ^The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephra- 
im during  the  march  to  the  Promised  Land  was  main- 
tained in  the  territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin  lay 
immediately  to  the  south  of  Ephraim,  and  between  him 
and  Judah.  The  sitoation  of  this  territory  was  highly 
favorable.  It  formed  almost  a  parallelogram,  of  about 
26  miles  in  length  by  12  in  breadth*.  Its  eastern  bound- 
ary was  the  Jordan,  and  fk-om  thence  it  mainly  ex- 
tended to  the  wooded  district  of  Kiijath-jearim,  about 
six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direc- 
tion it  stretched  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
"  Shoulder  of  the  Jebusite"  on  the  south,  to  Bethel  on 
the  north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  this  tribe 
and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communications  with  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  its  own  power.  On  the 
south  the  territory  ended  abruptly  with  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jerusalem ;  on  the  north  it  almost 
melted  into  the  possessions  of  the  friendly  Ephraim. 
See  Tribe.  In  Josh,  xviii,  from  verse  12  to  14,  is 
sketched  the  northern  boundar}*-line  (mostly  repeated 
in  chap,  xvi,  1-5),  and  from  15  to  20  the  southern  (re- 
peated in  chap,  xv,  6-9,  in  a  reverse  direction).  With- 
in the  boundaries  described  in  these  few  verses  lay  a 
district  rather  small,  but  highly  cultivated  and  natu- 
rally fertile  (Josephus,  Ant,  v,  1,  22;  Reland,  p.  637), 
containing  twenty-six  chief  towns  (with  their  villages, 
in  two  main  sections),  which  are  named  in  Josh,  xviii, 
21-28 ;  and  the  principal  of  which  were  Jericho,  Beth- 
hogla.  Bethel,  Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  Jebus  or  Jerusalem. 
This  latter  place  subsequently  became  the  capital  of 
the  whole  Jewish  empire,  but  was,  after  the  division 
of  the  land,  still  in  possession  of  the  Jebusites.  The 
Benjamites  had  indeed  been  charged  to  dispossess  them, 
and  occupy  that  important  town  ;  but  (Judg.  i,  21)  the 
Benjamites  are  reproached  with  having  neglected  to 
drive  them  from  thence,  that  is,  ftom  the  vpper,  well- 


fortified  part  of  the  place  Zion^  since  the  lower  and  lem 
fortified  part  had  already  been  taken  by  Judah  (Jodg. 
i,  8),  who  in  this  matter  had  almost  a  common  inter- 
est with  Benjamin.  The  Jebusite  citadel  was  finally 
taken  by  David  (2  Sam.  v,  6  sq.).  A  trace  of  the  pas- 
ture-lands may  be  found  in  the  mention  of  the  ^herd" 
(1  Sam.  xi,  6) ;  and  possibly  others  in  the  names  d 
some  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin,  as  hap-Parah,  *'  the 
cow;"  Zela-ha-eleph,  "the  ox-rib"  (Josh,  xviii,  23, 
28).  In  the  degenerate  state  of  modern  Pale^oe 
few  evidences  of  the  fertility  of  thia  tract  survive. 
But  other  and  more  enduring  natural  peculiarities  re- 
main, and  claim  our  recognition,  renderinic  this  pos.<es- 
sion  one  of  the  most  remarkable  amon^  those  of  the 
tribes. 

(1.)  The  general  level  of  this  part  of  Paleftine  )s 
very  high,  not  less  than  2000  feet  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one  side,  or  thin 
8000  feet  above  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the 
other,  besides  which  this  general  level  or  plateau  is 
surmounted,  in  the  district  now  und^r  consideration, 
by  a  large  number  of  eminences — defined,  rounded 
hills — almost  every  one  of  which  has  borne  some  part 
in  the  history  of  the  tribe.     Many  of  these  hills  cany 
the  fact  of  their  existence  in  their  names.     Gibeon, 
Gibeah,  Geba  or  Gaba,  all  mean  "hill ;"  Ramah  ind 
Ramathaim,  ** eminence;"  Mizpeh,  "Watch-tower;" 
while  the  "  ascent  of  Beth-horon,"  the  '' clifif  Rimmoo/' 
the  "  pass  of  Michmash"  with  its  two  *'  teeth  of  rock,^' 
all  testify  to  a  country  eminently  broken  and  billj. 
The  special  associations  which  belong  to  each  of  these 
eminences,  whether  as  sanctuary  or  fortress,  many  of 
them  arising  from  the  most  stirring  incidents  in  the 
history  of  the  nation,  will  be  best  examined  under  the 
various  separate  heads. 

(2.)  No  less  important  than  these  eminences  are  the 
torrent  beds  and  ra>'ines  by  which  the  upper  conotrr 
breaks  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each  side  of  it 
They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the  only  mode  of 
access  from  either  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  of  Sbamn 
on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the 
east — ^the  latter  steep  and  {n^cipitous  in  the  extreme, 
the  former  more  gradual  in  their  declivity.     L^p  these 
western  passes  swarmed  the  Philistines  on  their  incur- 
sions during  the  time  of  Samuel  and  of  Saul,  driving 
the  first  king  of  Israel  right  over  the  higher  district 
of  his  own  tribe,  to  Gilgal,  in  the  hot  recesses  of  the 
Arabah,  and  establishing  themselves  over  the  face  of 
the  country  from  Michmash  to  Ajalon.     Down  these 
same  defiles  they  were  driven  by  Saul  after  Jonathan's 
victorious  exploit,  just  as  in  earlier  times  Joshua  hsd 
chased  the  Canaanites  down  the  long  hill  of  Beth- 
horon,  and  as,  centuries  after,  the  forces  of  Syria  were 
chased  by  Judas  Maccabsus  (1  Mace,  iii,  1&-24).    It  is 
perhaps  hardly  fanciful  to  ask  if  we  may  not  accoont 
in  this  way  for  the  curious  prevalence  among  the 
names  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  of  the  titles  ottribet, 
Ha-Awim,  the  Avites;  Zemaralm,  the  Zemarites;  hs- 
Ophni,  the  Ophnite ;  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  the  villar^ 
of  the  Ammonites ;  ha^ebusi,  the  Jebusite,  are  all 
among  the  names  of  places  in  Benjamin ;  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  in  these  names  is  preserved  the 
memory  of  many  an  ascent  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
desert  from  tho  sultry  and  open  plains  of  the  lowlevei 
to  the  fresh  air  and  secure  fastnesses  of  the  upper  dis- 
trict. 

Tho  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of  a  much  more 
difficult  and  intricate  character  than  those  on  the  west- 
em.  The  principal  one,  which,  now  unfrequented,  was 
doubtless  in  ancient  times  the  main  ascent  ^  ^^/^ 
terior,  leaves  the  GhCr  behind  the  site  of  Jericho, 
and,  breaking  through  the  barren  hills  with  ""^^y* 
wild  bend  and  steep  slope,  extends  to  and  indeed  oe" 
yond  the  ver^'  central  ridge  of  the  table-land  of  o^' 
jamin,  to  the  foot  of  tho  eminence  on  which  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Beeroth.  At  its  lower  ptf*  ^ 
valley  bears  the  name  of  Wady  Fuvar,  but  for  the 
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greater  part  of  its  length  k  ia  called  IVaAf  Suweimt. 
It  is  the  main  access,  and  fyom  its  central  ravine  branch 
out  side  valleys,  conducting  to  Bethel,  Micbmash,  Gib- 
eah,  Anathothi  and  other  towns.  After  the  fall  of 
Jericho  this  ravine  must  have  stood  open  to  tbe  victo- 
rious Israelites,  as  their  natural  inlet  to  the  country'. 
At  its  lower  end  must  have  taken  place  tbe  repulse 
and  subsequent  victory  of  Ai,  with  the  conviction  and 
stoning  of  Achan,  and  through  it  Joshua  doubtless 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  to  his 
memorable  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  down  the  pass 
of  Beth-boron,  on  the  other  side  of  the  territory  of 
Bexijamin.  Another  of  these  passes  is  that  which  since 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  has  been  the  regular  road  be- 
tween Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  parable 
of  tbe  Good  Samaritan.  Others  lie  farther  north,  by 
tbe  mountain  which  bears  the  traditional  name  of 
Quarantania ;  first  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  afterward 
less  steep,  and  finally  leading  to  Bethel  or  Taiyibeb, 
the  ancient  Ophrah.  These  intricate  ravines  may  well 
have  harbored  the  wild  beasts  which,  if  the  derivation 
of  the  names  of  several  places  in  this  locality  are  to  be 
trusted,  originally  haunted  the  district — zeboim^  bynnas 
(1  Sam.  xiii,  18),  thtud  and  shaalbtmj  foxes  or  jaclcals 
(Jndg.  i,  35 ;  1  Sam.  xiii,  17),  ajctlon,  gazelles.  (See 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Poiutine,  ch.  iv.) 

Such  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of  the 
possession  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who  origi- 
nally divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have  been 
long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in  the 
early  lists  of  1  Chron.  viii  we  find  mention  made  of 
Benjamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of  others  who 
were  founders  of  Aijalon  (12, 13),  all  which  towns  were 
beyond  the  spot  named  above  as  the  westernmost  point 
in  their  boundary.  These  places,  too,  were  in  their 
possession  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (Neb. 
xi,  35). — Smith,  s.  v. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Scriptural  localities 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  with  their  probable  modem 
representatives,  except  those  connected  with  the  to- 
pography of  Jerusalem  (q.  v.). 


Abel-mlzraixn. 

Ai. 

AJephfm. 

Alemeth. 

AlIon-lMchath. 

Ammah. 

AnanUh. 

Anathoth. 

Arabah. 

Atad. 

Aven. 

Avim. 

Azmareth.' 

Baal«hasor. 

liaal-perazim. 

Ilaal-taznar. 

liahuriin. 

Deeroih. 

Reth-arabah. 

neth-aven. 

lieth-azmaveth. 

Helh-car. 

lieth-cl. 

lieth-hoglah. 

Ilozez. 

Chephar-haammonaL 

(Jhephlrah. 

Clierith. 

Chidon. 

Kbenezer. 

KI-Dethel. 

Eleph. 

Einmaas. 

En-shemesh. 

Kphraim,  or  Ephron. 

Gttba. 

Gallim. 

Gebn. 

Oebim. 

Geliloth. 

Giah. 

Gibeab. 

Gibeon. 

Gldoin. 

GUgml. 

Ilai. 


Village 

Town. 

Village. 

Town. 

Oak. 

HUL 

Town. 

do. 

do. 
Threshing-floor. 
Town. 

da 

da 

da 
Hill. 
Town. 

da 

da 

da 

do. 

da 
Hill. 
Town. 

da 
Clitt. 
Town. 

da 
Brook. 

Tlireshing-flcor. 
Stone. 
Town. 

da 

da 
Spring. 
Town. 

da 

do. 

da 

da 

da 
Village. 
Town. 

do. 
Plain. 
Town. 

da 

Bbb 


See  Bmi-nOGLAn. 

Td  el-Oajar. 

[W.ofWadySidrj? 

Almit. 

See  Baal-taxas. 

[Spring  N.E.  of  el-Jib]* 

Beit'Hcminat 

Anata. 

See  BcTB-AVABAn. 

See  AoBLrMOKAUC. 

See  BBTn-AVBM. 

See  Ai. 

SeeHAXOB. 

{JebelAly}t 

iKrhah]f 

Deires-Sidt 

El-Birth. 

Burj'BeUxnt 

See  AzMAVETH. 

See  EuKMEZEB. 

Deitin. 

Ain  HajlcL 

In  Wady  Suwelnit 

iAin-rebrud]? 

K*Jir. 

WadijKeUr 

IKhtirbet  el-B(ttun}  ? 

[CiVfrfie]? 

See  BrriiEi. 

[Katamoriii 

JSl-Kubeibehr 

liirel'Khott 

SeeOniBAiL 

See  Geua. 

[Khxtrhet  Haiuek\^ 

Jiba. 

lEt'lwuiyeh}* 

See  GiLOAL. 

IBir-XebaJa-if 

'JStUil  el'FuL 

El-Jib. 

[N.RofMichmaah]? 

Mohnr/arf 

See  Ai. 


Hazor. 

Town. 

Helkath-bazsnrim. 

Plain. 

IrpeeL 

Town. 

(Town. 

Jericlia 

^Waien. 

(Plain. 

Jemealem. 

City. 

Keziz. 

Valley. 

Menukah. 

Town. 

Micliroaah. 

do. 

Mignm. 

do. 

Mizpch. 

da 

Moza. 

da 

Naarath,  or  Naaran. 

da 

NaioCK 

da 

Nob. 

da 

Ophnl. 

da 

Ophrah. 

da 

Parah. 

da 

Ramah. 

da 

Rokem. 

da 

Bepbaim. 

Valley. 

RimmoOa 

Rock. 

Sechu. 

"WelL 

Sen  eh. 

Cliff. 

Shaltm. 

Region. 

Shen. 

Rock. 

Shiial. 

Region. 

Tnralah. 

Town. 

Zelnli  or  Zelzah. 

da 

City  and  IlilL 

TellAiurf 
£.ofKl-Jibr 

yy.  of  er-IHha. 

Ain  ea- Sultan. 

im-WadiyefL] 

El'Khudg. 

Wady  el'Kazir. 

[UUlE.ofGibeah]? 

Mttkmatt. 

IKulni!  S.  of  Deir  Di- 

wan]? 
Seby  HamwU  f 
KuUmUhf 
[El-Nejemeh]* 
See  Ramah. 
[Kurazeh]  t 
Ji/na. 
Tajnbehf 
Farah. 

[Deir  Kewn)? 

main  &  W.  of  JenM» 

lem. 
Hummmu 
See  Rauaii. 
In  Wady  Siiweinltf 
Pee  SiiVAL. 
[niUEnav]t 

[EI-AUm^ 
[Beit  Tina]  ? 

Beit  Jala. 
E»-Sumrah  t 

2.  History. — In  the  time  of  the  Judges  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  became  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the 
other  eleven  tribes  for  having  refused  to  give  up  to 
justice  the  miscreants  of  Gibeon  that  had  publicly  vio- 
hited  and  caused  tbe  death  of  a  concubine  of  a  man  of 
Ephraim,  who  had  passed  with  her  through  Gibeon. 
This  war  terminated  in  the  almost  utter  extinction  of 
the  tribe,  leaving  no  hope  for  its  regeneration  from 
tho  circumstance  that  not  only  had  nearly  all  the 
women  of  that  tribe  been  previously  slain  by  their 
foes,  but  the  eleven  other  tribes  had  engaged  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  oath  not  to  marry  their  daughters 
to  any  man  belonging  to  Benjamin.  When  the  thirst 
of  revenge,  however,  had  abated,  they  found  means  to 
evade  the  letter  of  the  oath,  and  to  revive  the  tribe 
again  by  an  alliance  with  them  (Judg.  xix,  20,  21). 
'Diat  frightful  transaction  was  indeed  a  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  tribe ;  the  narrit^vo  undoubtedly  is  in- 
tended to  convey  that  the  six  hundred  who  took  refuge 
in  the  cliff  Rimmon,  and  who  were  afterward  provided 
with  wives  partly  from  Jabesb-gilead  (Judg.  xxi,  10), 
partly  from  Shiloh  (xxi,  21),  were  the  only  survivors. 
The  revival  of  the  tribe,  however,  was  so  rapid  that, 
in  the  time  of  David,  it  alreadv  numbered  59,484  able 
warriors  (1  Chron.  vii,  6-12);"  in  that  of  Asa,  280,000 
(2  Chron.  xiv,  8) ;  and  in  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  200,000 
(2  Chron.  xvii,  17).     See  under  Chenaanah. 

This  tribe  had  also  tbe  honor  of  giving  the  first  king 
to  tbe  Jews,  Saul  being  a  Benjamite  (1  Sam.  ix,  1,  2). 
After  the  death  of  Saul,  the  Benjamites,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  declared  themselves  for  his  son  Ish- 
bosheth  (2  Sam.  ii,  8  sq.),  until,  after  the  assassination 
of  that  prince,  David  became  king  of  all  Israel.  David 
having  at  last  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Zion,  and 
made  it  bis  own  residence,  the  close  alliance  that  seems 
previously  to  have  existed  between  the  tribes  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Judah  (Judg.  i,  8)  was  cemented  by  the 
circumstance  that,  while  Jerusalem  actually  belonged 
to  the  district  of  Benjamin,  that  of  Judah  was  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  it.  Thus  it  happened  that,  at 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solomon, 
Benjamin  espoused  the  cause  of  Judah,  and  formed,  to- 
gether with  it,  a  kingdom  by  themselves.  Indeed,  tho 
two  tribes  stood  always  in  such  h,  close  connection  aa 
often  to  be  included  under  the  single  term  Judah  (1 
Kings  xi^  13;  xii,  20).  After  the  exile,  also,  these 
two  tribes  constituted  the  flower  of  the  new  Jewish 
colony  in  Palestine  (comp.  Ezra  xi,  1 ;  x,  9). — Kitto. 

8.  'Characterittica. — The  contrast  between  tbe  war- 
like character  of  the  tribe  and  tbe  peaceful  image  of 
its  progenitor  has  been  already  noticed.     That  fierce- 
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v  not  leM  out  of  propoTtloD  to  tlu 

)f  ita  numben  and  of  lU  territory.  Thii 
comei  out  In  aitny  scattered  notices,  (a)  Benjamin 
TU  the  onlj  tiiba  that  teenis  to  have  puraued  arch- 
try  to  any  purpoae,  and  their  akill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam. 
xjt,  20,  36;  2  Sam.  i,  82;  1  Chron.  viii,  *0;  xii,  2;  2 
Chron.  nvii,  17)  and  the  «ling  (Judg.  ix,  16)  ara  cele- 
brated. (6)  \Vben,  after  the  flrtt  conqueat  of  Iho 
country,  the  nation  began  to  groan  ander  tbe  miwriei 
of  a  fbreign  yoke,  it  ia  to  a  man  of  Benjamin,  Ebud, 
the  son  of  Gera,  that  the;  turn  for  deliverance.  Tbs 
atory  seems  to  imply  that  he  accomplished  his  purpose 
on  Egtoa  with  lesa  risk,  owing  to  hia  proflciency  in 
tbe  peculiar  practice  of  using  his  left  band— a  practice 
apparently  confined  to  Bsnjamilea,  and  by  tbcm  great- 
ly employed  (Judg.  iii,  15,  and  see  xx,  10;  1  Chron. 
zU,  2).  (c)  Baanah  and  Rechali,  "the  Bona  of  Kim- 
mon  the  Beerothite,  of  the  children  of  Benjamin,"  are 
tbe  only  Israelites  west  of  the  Jordan  named  in  tbo 
whole  history  as  captains  of  maTBuding  predatory 
"bands"  (D^nilll);  and  tbe  act  of  which  they  were 
guilty— the  murder  of  the  bead  of  their  bouse — hardly 
needed  tbe  sammary  vengeance  inflicted  on  them  by 
David  to  testify  the  abhorrence  In  which  it  must  bavc 
been  held  by  aU  Orientals,  however  warlike,  (d)  The 
dreadful  deed  recorded  in  Judg.  six,  though  repelled 
by  tbe  whole  coantry,  was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and 
defended  by  Benjamin  with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit 
truly  exlTBorilinary.  Oftbeirobelinacy  there,  is  a  rc- 
markablo  trait  in  1  Sam,  xill,  7-18.  Though  Saul 
was  not  only  tbe  king  of  the  nation,  but  the  bead  of 
tbe  tribe,  and  David  a  member  of  a  family  which  had 
as  yet  no  claims  on  the  friendship  of  Benjamin,  yet 
the  Benjaniitcs  resisted  tbe  strongest  appeal  of 


ealed  by  Ekieg  the  Kdomite 
(worthy  memlier— as  he  must  have  seemed  to  tbvm — 
of  in  accursed  race!)  they  still  iinnly  refused  to  lift  a 
hand  against  those  vhu  bad  assisted  him  (see  Miemey- 
er,  CharniHtria.  lil,  h(A  aq.). 
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y  have  conduced  to  tbo 
imall  tribe  (see  Plesken, 
>.  IT20).  The  Tabema- 
n,  during  the  time  of  the 
near  Beqjamin,  at  Kir- 


Jath-jearim.  Ramah,  the  ofGcbd  residence  of  Sanud. 
and  containing  a  sanctuary  greativ  frequented  (1  Sam. 
ix,  12,  etc.),  Miipeh,  where  tbe  'gr^'t  aasemhlira  of 
"all  Isimel"  took  place  (1  Sam.  vii,  6),  Bethel,  pn- 
baps  the  most  ancient  of  ail  the  aanctooric*  of  Ptia- 
tine,  and  Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  "tbe  gtrat  tiif^b 
place"  (2  Chron.  I,  B),  were  all  in  the  land  of  flmja- 
min.  These  must  gradually  have  accustomed  lt)( 
people  who  resorted  to  these  varioua  places  to  li- 
Bociate  the  tribe  with  power  and  aanctilv,  and  tlirf 
tend  to  elucidate  the  anomaly  which  struck  Sial  *> 
foTciiily,  "that  alt  the  desire  of  Israel"  ehould  have 
been  fixed  on  tbe  houae  of  tbe  amallest  of  ita  tiibts(l 
Sam.  ix,  21). 

The  straggles  and  contests  that  followed  tbe  dealli 
of  Saul  arose  from  the  natural  onniilingness  of  tbo 
trilic  to  relinquish  its  position  at  the  bead  of  tht  Di- 
tion,  especially  in  fcvorof  Judah.  Had  it  been  Eplii*- 
im,  tbe  esse  might  have  been  different;  but  Judah  hiJ 
as  yet  no  connection  with  the  house  of  JoMpb,  ind 
was,  besides,  the  tribe  of  David,  whom  Saal  bad  par- 
sued  with   such  unrelenting  enmity.      Tbe  tact  and 

ing  these  dilGculties,  though  be  himself  fell  a  Yirtim 
in  tbe  very  act  of  accomplishing  his  purpose ;  and  ll>c 
proposal  that  David  should  be  ''king  over  Israel"*" 
one  wbich  "aeemed  good  to  the  whole  house  ofBeajs- 
min,"  and  of  wbich  the  tribe  teslilied  its  approval  and 
evinced  its  good  faith  by  sending  to  tbe  distant  "pi- 
Ul  of  Hebron  a  detachment  of  3000  men  of  the  "  brctb- 
ren  of  Saul-  (1  Chron.  lii,  29).  SUIl,  tbe  insalts  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrecUon  of  Sheba  are  indicatiofu 
that  Che  soreness  still  c: 
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disruption,  when  Rehoboam  assembled  "all  (he  hoon 
of  Judah,  with  tbe  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  fight  againtl 
the  house  of  Israel,  to  bring  tbe  kingdom  again  to  llx 
son  of  Soiomon"  (1  Siofis  xii,  21 :  2  Chr.  xi,  1).  ^ 
libly  tbe  seal  may  bave  been  set  to  this  by  the  fkrt  u 
Jeroboam  having  just  taken  possession  of  Bctbeli  s 
citv  of  Benjamin,  tor  the  calf-WDrabip  of  the  oorthsni 
kingdom  (1  Kings  xii,  29).  Bethel,  however,  wu  « 
tbe  verj-  boundary-line,  and  centuries  before  this  os» 
was  inhabited  by  both  Ephraimltea  and  BenjU""* 
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(Jndg.  xix,  16).  On  the  other  hand,  Behoboam  forti- 
lied  and  garrisoned  several  cities  of  Benjamin,  and 
wisely  dispersed  the  members  of  his  own  family  through 
them  (2  Chron.  xi,  10-12).  The  alliance  was  farther 
strengthened  by  a  covenant  solemnly  undertaken  (2 
Chron.  xv,  9),  and  by  the  emplo3rment  of  Benjamitea 
In  high  positions  in  the  army  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvi, 
17).  But  what,  above  all,  must  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  the  alliance,  was  the  foct  that  the  Temple 
was  the  common  property  of  both  tribes.  True,  it  was 
founded,  erected,  and  endowed  by  princes  of  **  the  house 
of  Judah,*'  but  the  city  of  **the  Jebusite"  (Josh,  xviit, 
28),  and  the  whole  of  the  ground  north  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  was  in  the  lot  of  Benjamin.  In  this  latter 
fact  is  literally  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut. 
zxxiii,  12):  Benjamin  ** dwelt  between*'  the  "^shoul- 
ders**  of  ^e  ravines  which  encompass  the  Holy  City 
on  the  west,  south,  and  east  (see  a  good  treatment  of 
this  point  in  Blunt*s  Undes.  Comcidenou,  pt.  ii,  §  xvii). 

Although  thereafter  the  history  of  Benjamin  l)ecomes 
merged  in  that  of  the  southern  kingdom,  yet  that  the 
trilie  still  retained  its  individuality  is  plain  fh)m  the 
constant  mention  of  it  in  the  various  censuses  taken 
of  the  two  tribes,  and  on  other  occasions,  and  also  fh>m 
the  lists  of  the  men  of  Benjamin  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  il ;  Neh.  vii),  and  took  possession 
of  their  old  towns  (Neh.  xi,  81-86).  At  Jerusalem 
the  name  must  have  been  always  kept  alive,  if  by 
nothing  else,  by  the  name  of  "  the  high  gate  of  Benja- 
min'* (Jer.  XX,  2).  (See  below.)  That  the  ancient 
memories  of  their  house  were  not  allowed  to  fade  from 
the  recollections  of  the  Benjamites,  is  clear  also  from 
several  subsequent  notices.  The  genealofry  of  Saul, 
to  a  late  date,  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  lists  of  1 
Chr.  (viii,  88-40 ;  ix,  89-44) ;  the  name  of  Kish  recurs 
as  the  father  of  Moidecai  (Esth.  ii,  5),  the  honored  de- 
liverer of  the  nation  from  miseries  worse  than  those 
threatened  by  Nabash  the  Ammonite.  The  royal 
name  once  more  appears,  and  *'Saul,  who  also  is  call- 
ed Paul,"  has  left  on  record  under  his  own  hand  that 
he  was  "  of  the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min." It  is  perhaps  more  than  a  mere  fancy  to  note 
how  remarlcably  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  tribe 
are  gathered  up  in  his  one  person.  There  was  the 
fierceness  in  his  persecution  of  the  Christians,  and 
there  were  the  obstinacy  and  persistence  which  made 
him  proof  against  the  tears  and  pra^'ers  of  his  converts, 
and  **  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  (Acts  xxi,  12, 13).  There 
were  the  force  and  vigor  to  which  natural  difficulties 
and  confined  circumstances  formed  no  impediment; 
and,  lastly,  there  was  the  keen  sense  of  the  greatness  of 
his  house  in  his  proud  reference  to  his  forefather  *'  Saul, 
the  son  of  Cis,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin." — Smith. 

Gate  of  Benjamin  (Jer.  xxxvii,  13;  xxxviii,  7; 
''Benjamin's  gate,"  Zech.  xiv,  10;  ''  high  gate  of  Ben- 
jamin," Jer.  XX,  2)  was  doubtiess  on  the  northern  side 
of  Jerusalem,  probably  the  same  elsewhere  called  '*  the 
gate  of  Ephraim"  (1  Kings  xiv,  13),  and  apparently 
coinciding  nearly  in  position  with  the  present  *'/>a- 
magcu*  Gate'*  (Strong's  Harmony  and  Erpoi,  of  the  Go§- 
peU^  App.  ii,  p.  18).     See  Jerusalem. 

2.  A  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  second  named 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Bilhan,  and  the  bead  of  a  family 
of  warriors  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).     B.C.  perh.  cir.  1016. 

3.  An  Israelite,  one  of  the  "sons  of  Harim,"  who 
divorced  his  foreign  wife  after  the  exile  (Ezra  x,  82). 
B.C.  458.  He  seems  to  be  the  same  person  who  had 
previously  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jenisa- 
lem  (in  connection  with  Hashub),  opposite  his  house 
on  Zion  (Neh.  iii,  28). 

Ben'Jamite  (Heb.  prop.  Bm-Fmfm",  "^rp;*-!?, 
•  ofJemim^  1  Sam.  ix,  21 ;  xxii,  7 ;  2  Sam.  xvi,  11 ; 
xix,  17 ;  1  Kings  ii,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xxvii,  12 ;  "  of  Ben- 
jamin," Psa.  vii,  title;  but  simply  Yemini',  *^riS^,  in 
Jndg.  iii,  15 ;  xix,  16 ;  1  Sam.  ix,  1, 4 ;  2  Sam.  xx,  1 ; 


Esth.  ii,  5 ;  elsewhere  the  usual  name  Benjamin  with 
some  other  prefix,  see  Benjamix),  the  patronymic  title 
of  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Benjamin  (q.  v.). 

Bonnet,  Benjamin,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 
bom  at  Wellesburgh,  Leicestershire,  1674,  and  was  for 
many  years  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at  New- 
castle-upon-T^'ne.  He  was  an  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful pastor,  and  still  more  eminMit  as  a  writer.  He 
published  Memorials  of  the  Reformation  (Lond.  2d  ed. 
1721,  8vo) ;  Irenicumj  a  Review  of  Cowtroverdes  on  the 
Trimtjf,  Church  Avthority,  etc.  (1722,  8vo);  Christian 
Oratory  f  or  the  Devotions  of  the  Closet  (many  editions) ; 
Discourses  against  Popery  (1714,  8vo) ;  Sermons  on  In- 
spiration  (1730, 8vo). — Darling,  Cyclop.  Biblioffraphica, 
i,  243;  Ailibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  165. 

Bennet,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Salisbury  in  1678.  He  took  his 
M.A.  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1694.  He  was  made 
rector  of  St.  James*s  at  Colchester  1700,  and  in  1716 
vicar  of  St.  Giles's  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1728. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Hoodley,  although  he  dif- 
fered from  him  in  his  opinions.  He  wrote  various 
worlu  against  the  Romanists  and  Dissenters,  An  £*• 
say  on  the  Thirty^mne  Articles  (Lond.  1716, 8vo),  A  Par- 
aphrase on  the  Book  if  Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1709, 
8vo),  Brief  If  istory  of  Forms  of  Prayer  (Camb.  1708, 
8vo),  etc. — Bioy.  BritanmocL 

Benno,  St.,  descended  from  the  counts  of  Wolden- 
burgh  in  Saxony,  was  bom  at  Hildesheim  in  1010,  and 
became,  in  1060,  bishop  of  Meissen.  He  eagerly  ex- 
erted himself  for  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  Sclavo- 
nians.  In  the  struggle  between  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV  and  Gregory  Vii  he  was  an  unflinching  adherent 
of  the  latter,  and  therefore  expelled  hy  the  emperor 
fVom  his  see  in  1085,  but  afterward  reinstated.  He 
died  June  16, 1107.  His  canonization,  in  1528,  called 
forth  the  spicy  pamphlet  of  Luther,  Against  the  new 
Idol  and  old  Devil  who  is  to  he  set  up  in  Meissen.  His 
Life  was  written  by  Emser  (I^ipz.  1512).  See  also 
Seyflfarth,  OssHegium  Bennoms  (Munich,  1765) ;  Ranke, 
History  ofthlk  Reformation^  i,  90. 

Be'no  (Heb.  Beno'y  133,  his  son ;  Sept.  vioi  Bowi 
in  ver.  26,  and  translates  literally  vioi  avroU  in  ver. 
27)  is  given  as  the  only  son,  or  the  first  of  the  four 
sons  of  Jaaziah  the  Levite,  of  the  fitmily  of  Merari,  in 
1  Chron.  xxiv,  26, 27 ;  but  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  whole  passage.     JB.C.  perh.  1014.     See  Ben-. 

Benolt,  Ella,  a  Protestant  French  theologian, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  Jan.  20, 1640.  Having  studied 
theology  at  Paris  and  Montauban,  he  became,  in  1665, 
minister  at  Alen^on.  Here  he  had  repeatedly  theo- 
logical disputations  with  Roman  Catholic  priests,  espe- 
cially the  Jesuit  La  Rue,  who  tried  to  excite  the  mob 
against  the  Protestants.  In  consequence  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Xantes  he  had  to  leave  France ; 
he  went  to  Holland,  and  became  pastor  at  Delft,  where 
he  died  Nov.  15, 1728.  He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
meek,  peaceable  man,  who  did  not  seek  controversies, 
but  did  not  flee  from  them  when  forced  upon  him. 
His  chief  work  is  the  History  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
(Histoire  de  VEdii  de  Nantes,  Delft,  169^-95,  5  vols.  4to). 
This  work  is  distinguished  for  its  accuracy,  and  still 
remains  a  chief  source  for  the  history  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  France.  Among  his  other  works  are  the 
following:  Histoire  et  Apologie  de  la  Retrake  des  Pat- 
teurs  (Francfort,  1687, 12mo;  and  a  defence  of  thia 
Apology,  Francfort,  16H8,  12mo);  Mdange  de  R»- 
marques  critiques^  histtriques.phHosnphiques,  et  theolO' 
giques  contre  deux  ecrits  de  Loland  (Delft,  1712,  8vo). — 
Herzog,  Supplement,  i,  174 ;  Hoefer,  Biog.  Genevale,  ▼, 
894. 

Benolt  or  Benedict,  Ren6,  curate  of  the  church 
of  St.  Eustache  at  Paris,  was  born  near  Angers  in 
1521.  In  1566  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  French 
translation  of  the  Bible,  published  in  that  year  at  Paris 
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in  fol.,  and  in  1588  in  2  vols.  4to.  He  was  accused 
of  having  pretended  to  make  his  translation  from  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  of  which  languages  he  knew  noth- 
ing, and  of  having,  in  fsct,  followed  the  Geneva  Bi- 
ble, making  a  few  verbal  alterations.  In  siute  of  his 
defence,  he  was  expelled  from  the  faculty  of  theology 
by  a  decree  dated  October  Ist,  1572,  and  the  censure 
passed  by  that  society  on  his  works  was  confirmed  by 
Gregory  XIII;  the  author  was  subsequently  com- 
pelled to  submit,  was  readmitted  into  the  faculty,  and 
made  dean.  Benoit  had  been  confessor  to  the  unhap- 
py Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
Scotland.  He  died  at  Paris  March  7th,  1608.  He 
published  an  immense  number  of  works,  among  which 
may  be  specified,  1.  Stromata  in  Univerta  Biblia  (Co- 
logne, 1508,  8vo):— 2.  A  Caiholie  Apology  (showing 
that  the  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith  was  not  a 
sufficient  and  lawful  reason  for  excluding  the  heir  from 
the  throne  of  France) : — 8.  Examen  pacifique  de  la  Doo- 
trine  de$  Huguenott.  (This  curious  work  was  printed 
at  Caen  in  1590,  and  is  intended  to  show  that  the 
Council  of  Trent,  not  having  been  fully  received  in 
France,  was  not  of  sufficient  authority  there  to  con- 
demn the  Huguenots.) — Hoefer,  Biog,  GSn.  v,  895. 

Ben-O'^Xli  (Heb.  Ben-Om%  '^aiK*')?,  ton  of  my  sor- 
row, otherwise  of  my  strength,  i.  e.  of  my  last  effort, 
Hiller,  Onomast.  p.  800 ;  Sept.  translates  vwg  odvvtjQ 
fAov),  the  name  given  by  Rachel  in  her  expiring  breath 
to  her  3'oungest  son,  in  token  of  the  death-pangs  that 
gave  him  birth  (Gen.  xxxv,  18) ;  afterward  changed 
by  his  father  to  Benjamin  (q.  v.). 

Benaon,  Gtoorge,  D.D.,  a  learned  and  eminent 
English  Dissenter,  was  bom  at  Great  Salkeld  1699 ; 
studied  at  Glasgow,  and  settled  as  pastor  at  Abingdon 
about  1721.  In  1729  he  went  to  London,  and  in  1740 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  church  in  Crutched  Friars, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1763.  He  was 
trained  a  Calvinist,  but  his  views  in  later  years  were 
tinged  with  Arianism.  He  published  TUe  Design  and 
End  of  Prayer  (Lond.  1737,  8vo,  2d  ed.): — Paraphrase 
and  Notes  on  Pauts  Epistles,  after  lAtche's  Manner 
(Lond.  1752-56,  2  vols.  4to,  best  ed.)  x— History  of  the 
first  Planting  of  the  Christi:in  Religion  (Lond.  1756,  2 
vols.  4to,  best  ed.).  After  his  death,  his  Life  of  Christ, 
with  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  Amory,  appeared 
(Lond.  1764,  4to).— Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  166. 

Benson,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
early  Methodist  ministers  in  England,  was  bom  at 
Melmerby,  in  CumberUnd,  Jan.  25, 1748.  His  father 
designed  him  for  the  ministry  in  the  Established 
Church,  and  had  him  taught  Greek  and  Latin  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Dean,  of  Parkhead,  under  whom  he  made 
great  proficiency.  At  sixteen  he  fell  in  for  the  first 
time  with  the  Methodists  and  was  converted.  In  1766 
Mr.  Wesley  appointed  him  classical  master  at  Kings- 
wood  School.  He  devoted  himself  closely  to  philoso- 
phy and  theolog}',  studying  constantly  and  zealously. 
In  1769  he  was  made  head-master  of  Lady  Hunting- 
don's Theological  College  at  Trevecca ;  but  in  1771  he 
left  it,  because  of  its  becoming  a  thoroughly  Calvinis- 
tic  school.  Mr.  Benson  was  then,  and  always  after,  a 
decided  Arminian.  While  engaged  in  these  semi- 
naries he  still  regularly  kept  his  terms  at  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford.  In  August,  1771,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Methodist  Conference,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
ablest  preachers  in  the  body.  He  filled  the  chief  sta- 
tions, such  as  Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Hull, 
Birmingham,  and  London,  and  crowds  attended  his 
preaching  wherever  he  went.  After  a  life  of  great 
clerical  and  literary  industry,  he  died  Feb.  16, 1821,  at 
London.  Dr.  Clarke  calls  him  **  a  sound  scholar,  a 
powerful  and  able  preacher,  and  a  profound  theologi- 
an." Besides  editing  for  many  years  the  Methodist 
Magazine,  he  published  A  Defence  of  the  Methodists 
(Lond.  1798, 12mo):— -4  Farther  Defence  of  the  Metho- 
dists (1794,  12mo) :  —  Vindication  qf  the  Methodists 


(Lond.  1800,  8vo)  -.—Apology  for  the  MetkodisiM  (U:*8«l> 
1801,  12mo):  —  Sermons  on  porious  OccoMums  ^Lc*^Cj>:£. 
1836,  2d  edit.  2  vols.  12mo)  :—A  Commeniary  cm     *  - 

Holy  Scriptures  (Lond.  1848,  6th  edit.  6  vols.  8vo>  r 

Life  ofjohn  Fletcher  QfewYork,!  vol. Sv6y.  Hi*  Irr"' 
has  been  twice  written,  once  by  Macdonald  (New  T<^k., 
8vo),  and  again  by  Treff^  (New  York,  12nio). 

Bentham,  Ed^^ard,  was  bora  at  Ely  in  iTur. 
and  was  educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Tx-c^sz 
whence,  in  1723,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  Co11«»^;^, 
and  in  1731  was  chosen  fellow  of  Oriel.  In  1743  fe« 
obtained  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Herelbrd.  I21 
1749  he  proceeded  to  D.D.,  and  in  1754  was  made  c&s- 
on  in  his  cathedral.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Fanshawr  b« 
was  nominated  regius  professor  of  divinity  in  the 
versity.  He  died  in  1776.  Besides  some  single 
mons.  Dr.  Bentham  published,  1.  ^a  Introdisetiom  t* 
Moral  Philosophy,  8vo : — ^2.  A  Letter  to  a  yomsg  Getu^*^ 
man  on  Study;  with  a  Letter  to  a  FeUam  of  a  CoO^pe, 
8vo: — 3.  Advice  to  a  young  Man  of  Rank  iipon  eoBt'rt.;^ 
to  the  University : — 4.  RffiectUms on  Logic,  tvith  a  In 
cation  of  the  same,  8vo : — 5.  Funeral  Evlogiea  iipc 
itary  Men,  from  the  Greek,  8vo : — 6.  De  Stsuiiis 
logids  Prastectio : — 7.  Refections  upon  the  Stwfy  of  IK- 
vinify,  with  Heads  of  a  Course  of  IjectureSy  8vo :— ^.  Ij^ 
Vita  et  Morihus  Johannis  Burton,  S,  7*.  P.  : — ^9.  Au  In- 
troduction to  Logic,  8vo. — 10.  De  TumnUibua  Amerirrs^ 
nis  deque  eorum  concitatoribus  similis  meditaiio^ — I^^.  <. 
Brit. ;  Hook,  Ecd.  Biog.  i\,  250. 

Bentham,  Jeremy,  was  born  hi  London,  Fela^D- 
ary  15,  1748.     He  received  his  early  edacation   at 
Westminster  School ;  and  when  yet  a  boy,  being  littk 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Owen's  CcA- 
lege,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  de^zree  m 
1766.     He  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  ia 
1772,  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study,  and  lie- 
came  an  able  and  voluminoas  writer  on  govemmest 
and  legislation.    His  name  is  mentioned  here  in  vie* 
of  his  writings  on  morals,  which,  however,  are  less  ori;r- 
inal  and  valuable  than  those  on  government.     In  alJ 
his  writings  utility  is  the  leading  and  pervading  pfno- 
ciple ;  and  his  favorite  vehicle  for  its  expression  is  the 
phrase,  **  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  nura- 
ber,*'  which  was  first  coined  by  Priestlej'-,  though  i& 
prominence  in  politics  has  been  owing  to  Benthanu 
**In  this  phrase/*  he  ssys,  **I  saw  delineated  for  the 
first  time  a  plain  as  well  as  a  true  standard  for  what- 
ever is  right  or  wrong,  useful,  useless,  or  mischievoQ5 
in  human  conduct,  whether  in  the  field  of  morals  or 
politics."     Accordingly,  the  leading  principle  of  his 
ethical  writings  is,  **tbat  the  end  of  all  human  actioas 
and  morality  is  happiness.     By  happiness,  Bentham 
means  pleasure  and  exemption  from  pain;  and  tiie 
fundamental  principle  fh>m  which  he  starts  is,  that 
the  actions  of  sentient  beings  are  wholly  governed  by 
pleasure  and  pain.     He  held  that  happiness  is  the 
'  summum  bonum,'  in  fact,  the  only  thing  desirable  in 
itself;  that  all  other  things  are  desirable  solely  as 
means  to  that  end ;  that  therefore  the  production  of 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness  is  the  only 
fit  object  of  all  human  exertion/'     He  died  in  W'e^ 
minster,  June  6, 18S2.     See  Ethics  ;  Morals. 

Bentham,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Cov- 
entry, was  born  in  Yorkshire  about  1513.    He  became 
a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  154S,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  Hebrew.     He  early  sided 
with  the  Reforming  party,  and  became  prominent  as  a 
zealous  opponent  of  the  superstitions  of  popeiy.     On 
the  accession  of  Mar)',  he  disdained  to  conceal  or  n^ 
tract  his  sentiments,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  fellov- 
ship  in  1558  and  compelled  to  go  abroad.     At  Znridi 
and  Basle  he  preached  to  the  English  exUes.     Even 
during  the  height  of  Maiy*8  persecutions  he  retamed 
to  London  to  take  charge  of  a  Protestant  congregatioiL 
In  the  second  year  of  Queen  Elixabeth  be  was  tailed 
to  the  see  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  was  conse* 
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crated  in  1559.  Had  Dentham  been  supreme,  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation  would  have  been  far  more  tboroagh 
than  it  was,  and  the  Christian  Cbnrch  would  have 
avoided  much  evil.  He  died  Feb.  19, 1578.  He  trans- 
lated the  Psalms,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  in  the  '*  Bishop's 
Bible."~Hook,  EecUs,  BiosrapKy,  ii,  249. 

Bentley,  Richard,  D.D.,  jcalled,  in  philological 
criticism,  **the  British  Aristarchus,"  was  born  at  Oul- 
ton,  near  Wakefield,  Jan.  27, 1662,  and  admitted  at  St. 
John's  College  1676.  He  accepted  the  mastership  of 
the  grammar-school  of  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  early 
in  1682.  In  1683  he  became  private  tutor  to  the  son 
of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  afterward  bishop  of  Worcester. 
He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted M.A.  At  Oxford  he  had  access  to  the  MSS. 
of  the  Bodleian  Library.  At  this  time  he  meditated 
two  very  laborious  undertakings— a  complete  collec- 
tion of  Fragments  of  the  Greek  Poett^  and  an  edition  of 
the  three  principal  Greek  lexicographers,  Hesychius, 
Suidas,  and  the  Etymclogicum  Magnum^  to  be  printed 
in  parallel  columns  on  the  same  page.  Neither  scheme, 
however,  was  carried  into  effect.  To  th^  edition  of 
CallinuuhuM,  published  by  GrsBYius  in  1697,  Bentley 
contributed  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  that  poet. 
But  his  reputation  for  scholarship  was  established  by 
a  performance  of  a  much  more  confined  nature — a  dis- 
sertation on  an  obscure  chronicler  named  Malala, 
which  was  published  as  an  Appendix  to  Chilmead  and 
Miirs  edition  of  the  author  in  1691.  This  showed 
such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature, 
especially  the  drama,  that  it  drew  the  eyes  of  foreign  as 
well  as  British  scholars  upon  him,  and  obtained  a  warm 
tribute  of  admiration  fVom  the  great  critics  Graevius 
and  Spanheim  to  this  new  and  brilliant  star  of  British 
literature.  Bentley  was  ordained  deacon  in  March, 
1690.  In  1692,  having  obtained  the  first  nomination 
to  the  Boyle  lectureship,  he  chose  for  his  subject  the 
confutation  of  atheism,  directing  his  arguments  more 
especially  against  the  system  of  Hobbes.  In  these 
lectures  Bentley  applied  the  principles  and  discoveries 
of  Newton's  Principia  to  the  confirmation  of  natural 
theology.  "The  Principia  had  been  published  about 
six  years ;  but  the  sublime  discoveries  of  that  work 
were  yet  little  known,  owing  not  merely  to  the  obsta- 
cles which  oppose  the  reception  of  novelty,  bat  to  the 
difficulty  of  comprehending  the  proofe  whereby  they 
are  established.  To  Bentley  belongs,  as  bishop  Monk 
remarks,  the  undoubted  merit  of  having  been  the  first 
to  lay  open  these  discoveries  in  a  popular  form,  and  to 
explain  their  irresistible  force  in  the  proof  of  a  Deity. 
This  constitutes  the  subject  of  his  seventh  and  eighth 
sermons  —  pieces  admirable  for  the  clearness  with 
which  the  whole  question  is  developed,  as  well  as  for 
the  logical  precision  of  their  arguments.  Among  oth- 
er topics,  he  shows  how  contradictor}'  to  the  principles 
of  philosophy  is  the  notion  of  matter  contained  in  the 
solar  system  having  been  once  diffused  over  a  chaotic 
space,  and  afterward  combined  into  the  large  bodies 
of  the  sun,  planets,  and  secondaries  by  the  force  of 
mutual  gravitation ;  and  he  explains  that  the  planets 
could  never  have  obtained  the  transverse  motion, 
which  causes  them  to  revolve  round  the  sun  in  orbits 
nearly  circular,  from  the  agency  of  any  cause  except 
the  arm  of  an  almighty  Creator.  From  these  and 
other  subjects  of  physical  astronomy,  as  well  as  from 
the  discoveries  of  Boyle,  the  founder  of  the  lecture,  re- 
specting the  nature  and  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
a  conviction  is  irresistibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Deity.  We  are 
assured  that  the  effect  of  these  discourses  was  such 
that  atheism  was  deserted  as  untenable  ground ;  or, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  the  atheists  were  *  silent 
since  that  time,  and  sheltered  themselves  under  de- 
ism.' "  This  work  gave  him  great  reputation,  and  in 
1692  he  was  made  canon  of  Worcester  by  bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet. In  1699  he  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge;  and  in  the  following  year  the 


archdeaconry  of  Ely  was  conferred  upon  him.  Of  his 
contributions  to  Greek  literature  we  have  not  room  to 
speak ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  personal  quarrels,  his  liter- 
ary activity  for  many  years  was  wonderful.  In  1718 
he  published,  under  the  signature  of  Philoleutheros 
Lipsiensis,  a  reply  to  Collins's  Discourse  o/Freethinh- 
ing;  and  in  none  of  his  writings  are  his  accurate  learn- 
ing and  matchless  faculty  of  dispntation  more  signally 
d'lsplayed.  In  1717  he  was  chosen  regius  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  In  1720  he  issued  proposals 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  N.  T.  in  Greek,  with  the  I^tin 
version  of  Jerome.  Taking  up  that  father's  observa- 
tion that  in  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  **  the 
very  order  of  the  words  is  mystery,**  he  conjectured 
that  if  the  most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  were  com- 
pared with  Jerome's  Latin,  they  might  be  found  to 
agree  with  that  version  both  in  the  words  and  order ; 
and,  upon  trial,  hb  ideas  were  realized  even  beyond 
his  expectations.  He  stated  also  in  these  proposals 
that  he  believed  he  had  recovered,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  exemp'ar  of  Origen,  the  great  standard  of 
the  most  learned  fathers  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  Council  of  Nice ;  and  observed  that,  by 
the  aid  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  the  text 
of  the  original  might  be  so  far  settled  that,  instead  of 
thirty  thousand  different  readings,  found  in  the  best 
modem  editions,  not  more  than  two  hundred  would 
deserve  much  serious  consideration.  But  so  much  op- 
position was  made  to  his  plan  that  he  dropped  it. 
Bentley  died  July  34, 1742.  His  Works j  collected  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Ih^ce,  were  published  in 
London  in  1836  (8  vols.  8vo),  but  unfortunately  the 
collection  is  incomplete.  His  IJfi  and  Writings^  by 
bishop  Monk,  were  published  in  London  in  1830 ;  and 
his  Correspondence,  edited  by  Wordsworth,  in  1842  (2 
vols.  8vo).  See  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1839 ; 
North  Americttn  Retfiew,  xliii,  458 ;  Edinburgh  Renew, 
ii,  821 ;  AUibone,  i,  169;  Hook,  Eccksiastieal  Biogra^ 
phg,  u,  258. 

Benxel,  Erich,  a  prominent  Swedish  theologian, 
was  bom  in  1642  at  Benzeby ;  became  in  1665  Profea- 
sor  of  History  and  Ethics,  and  in  1666  Professor  of 
Theology,  at  Upsala;  in  1677  bishop  of  Stregn&s,  and 
in  1700  archbishop  of  Upsala,  where  he  died  in  1709. 
He  wrote,  among  other  works,  Breviarium  hisiorix  ec- 
desioMiica  V.  el  N.  Testament.  (Ups.  8d  ed.  1717).  He 
also  superintended  the  printing  of  the  Swedish  Bible 
translation  under  Charles  XII.  One  of  his  sons,  whose 
name  was  likewise  Erich,  became  in  1726  bishop  of 
Gothenburg,  and  died  as  archbishop  of  Upsala  In  1748. 

Ben-solieth  (Heb.  Ben-Zocheih' ,  nniT'^a,  son 
o/Zoheth;  Sept  translatas  vioi  Ztaafi  v.  r.  Zwx^/3),  a 
person  named  (1  Chron.  iv,  20)  as  the  second  of  the 
sons  of  Ishi,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (B.C.  apparently 
post  1856),  the  other  being  given  as  Zoheth  simply ; 
but  either  the  true  name  of  the  son  of  the  Zoheth  pre- 
ceding seems  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  or  this  in- 
dividual is  only  mentioned  patronymically  as  the 
grandson  of  Ishi,  being  son  of  Zoheth  himself.  See 
Ben-. 

Be'^dn  (Heb.  Be6n\  "jra,  apparently  an  early  error 
of  transcription  for  Meon  [q.  v.] ;  Sept  Butav  v.  r. 
Bflftd),  one  of  the  places  fit  for  pasturage  given  by 
Joshua  to  the  tribes  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii, 
8).  It  is  elsewhere  more  properly  called  Bbth-Baau- 
Mboh  (Josh,  xiii,  17),  or  more  briefly  Baal-Meon 
(Num.  xxxii,  88),  and  Bbth-Mbon  (Jcr.  xlviii,  23), 
for  which  this  name  may  be  a  contraction. 

Be'Sr  (Heb.  BeSr',  *Tira,  a  torch;  Sept.  B«wp), 

the  name  of  two  men.     See  Balaam. 

1.  The  fkther  of  Bela  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  kings  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi,  82;  1  Chron.  i,  48).  B.C.  appar- 
ently ante  1618. 

2.  The  father  of  Balaam,  the  backsliding  prophet 
(Numb,  xxii,  5 ;  xxiv,  8, 15 ;  xxxi,  8 ;  Josh,  xlii,  22; 
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xxiy,  9 ;  Mic.  vi,  6 ;  Dent,  xxiii,  4).  In  2  Pet.  ii,  15, 
he  is  called  Bosor  (q.  v.),     B.C.  ante  1618. 

Be'ra  (Heb.  id.  9*^3!,  ^(/l,  otherwise  excettenee, 

but  more  prob.  for  S^^**):!,  ton  ofetU;  Sept.  BaAXa ; 
JosephuSf  BoXXdp,  ArU.  i,  9,  1),  king  of  Sodom  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  the  five  Icings  under  Chedor- 
laoraer  (q.  v.),  which  was  repelled  by  Abraham  /'Gen. 
xiv,  2 ;  also  17  and  21).     B.C.  cir.  2077. 

Ber'achah  (Heb.  Berakah%  ^3'^a,  a  hhsiing\ 
the  name  of  a  valley  and  also  of  a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  translates  ivXoyia^  A  valley  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  Tekoa,  so  called  as  being  the  place  where  Je- 
hoshaphat  celebrated  the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  (2  Chron.  xx,  26).  It  is 
still  called  Wady  Bereihti,  near  the  ruined  village  of 
the  same  name  south  of  Tekua  (Robinson's  Retearchety 
ii,  189),  first  identified  by  Woloott  {BibUoih.  Sac,  1848, 
p.  43 ;  comp.  Wilson,  Landt  of  Bible,  i,  386).  See 
Jeruel;  Caphar-bardcha. 

2.  (Sept  B<px«a.)  One  of  the  thirty  Be^3<"^ite  war- 
rior?, "  Saul's  brethren,"  who  Joined  David  while  in 
retirement  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xil,  3).     B.C.  1054. 

Berachi'ah  (1  Chron.  vi,  89).     See  Berecbiah. 

Berakoth.    See  Mishna. 

Berai'ah  (Heb.  Berayah\  flJX^Si  created  by  Je- 
hovah ;  Sept.  Bapaia),  next  to  the  last  named  of  the 
nine  sons  apparently  of  Shimhi,  and  a  chief  Benjamite 
of  Jerusalem  (1  Chron.  viii,  21).     B.C.  perhaps  588. 

Be'reft  (Bepea),  a  place  in  Judea  apparently  not 
very  far  fh)m  Jerusalem,  where  Bacchides,  the  general 
of  Demetrius,  encamped  shortly  before  the  engage- 
ment  in  which  Judas  Maccabeus  was  slain  (1  Mace, 
ix,  4).  Other  copies,  however,  read  Berzaih  {Birjpy^adf 
BiTjp^aZi  BfipZrj^y  etc.,  see  Grimm,  in  loc.),  from  which 
Reland  conjectures  (Palaat.  p.  624)  that  it  may  be  the 
Bezeth  (q.  y.)  of  1  Mace,  vii,  19,  especially  as  Jose- 
phus,  in  his  parallel  account  {Ant,  xii,  11,  4),  calls  the 
place  in  question  Beihzetho  (Bfi-^^ij^w,  Ant.  xii,  11, 1 ; 
comp.  10, 2).     See  also  Bbrcra. 

Bereans,  a  small  sect  of  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  who  profess  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
ancient  Beroeans  (Acts  xvii,  11)  in  building  their  sys* 
tern  upon  the  Scriptures  alone,  without  regard  to  any 
human  authority.     The  sect  was  founded  in  1778  by  a 
clergyman  named  Barclay,  who  was  excluded  fit>m 
the  parish  of  Fettercaim.     They  hold  the  Calvinistic 
creed,  with  the  following  peculiarities :  1.  They  reject 
*  natural  religion  as  undermining  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.   2.  They  consider  faith  in  Christ  and  assur- 
ances of  salvation  as  inseparable,  or  rather  as  the  same 
thing,  because  (say  they)  **  God  hath  expressly  de- 
clared, he  that  believeth  shall  be  saved  ;  and  therefore 
it  is  not  only  absurd,  but  impious,  and  in  a  manner 
calling  God  a  liar,  for  a  man  to  say  I  believe  the  Gos- 
pel, but  have  doubts,  nevertheless,  of  my  own  salva- 
tion."    8.  They  say  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  nothing  else  but  unbelief;  and  that  the  ex- 
])ression,  *'It  shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither  in  this 
world,  nor  that  which  is  to  come,"  means  only  that  a 
person  dying  in  unbelief  would  not  be  forgiven,  neither 
under  the  former  dispensation  by  Moses,  nor  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation,  which,  in  respect  of  the  Mosaic,  | 
was  a  kind  of  future  world,  or  world  to  come.     4.  . 
They  interpret  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  es- 
pecially the  Psalms,  as  typical  or  prophetic  of  Christ,  j 
and  never  apply  them  to  the  experience  of  private  > 
Christians.     There  are  still  some  congregations  of 
Bereans  in  Scotland,  and  a  few,  it  is  believed,  in  Amer-  , 
ica.     See  Hutchinbonians. 

Berechi'ah  (Heb.  Berekyah",  n;)3^a,  blessed  by  I 
Jehovah;  also  in   the   prolonged  form   Berekya^hu,  \ 
*in;3'ia,  in  1  Chron.  vi,  89 ;  xv.  17 ;  2  Chron.  xxvUi, 
12 ;  Zech.  i,  7 ;  Sept.  Bapaxiac,  often  Bapaxta),  the 


name  of  six  men.     See  also  Barachiah  and  Baba- 

CHIAS. 

1.  The  son  of  Shimea  and  father  of  Asaph,  the  eel- 
ebrated  musician ;  he  was  one  of  the  Levitea  who  bore 
the  ark  to  the  tent  prepared  for  it  by  David  (1  Chmeu 
vi,  89,  where  the  name  is  Anglicized  ^^BenichiaJi;'* 
XV,  17,  23).     B.C.  1048. 

2.  The  fron  of  Meshillemeth,  and  one  of  the  seven 
Ephraimite  chieftains  who  enforced  the  prophet  Oded'ft 
prohibition  of  the  enslavement  of  their  Judaite  cap- 
tives by  the  warriors  of  the  northern  kingdom  [i 
Chron.  xxviii,  12).     B.C.  789. 

3.  The  fourth  named  of  the  five  brothers  of  Zemb- 
babel  (q.  v.),  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  in, 
20 ;  see  Strong^s  Harmony  and  Expos,  of  tke  Gotpeis^ 
p.  17,  note  m).     B.C.  636. 

4.  A  son  of  Asa,  and  one  of  the  Levitea  that  dwelt 
in  the  villages  of  the  Netophathites  on  the  retorn  frcra 
Babylon  (1  Chron.  ix,  16).     B.C.  post  636. 

5.  The  son  of  Iddo  and  father  of  the  prophet  Zecb- 
ariah  (Zech.  i,  1,  7).     B.C.  ante  500. 

6.  A  son  of  Meshezabeel  and  the  father  of  Meshol- 
1am,  which  last  repaired  a  part  of  the  walla  of  Jemsa- 
lem  (Neh.  iii,  4,  80 ;  vi,  18).     B.C.  ante  446. 

Beared  (Hob.  id.  *l^a,  hail,  in  pause  Ba'redj  n-'S, 
Gen.  xvi,  14 ;  Sept.  always  BapaQ,  the  name  of  a 
place  and  of  a  man. 

1.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  between  which 
and  Kadesh  lay  the  well  Ijihai-roi  (Gen.  xvi,   14 ; 
comp.  ver.  7).     The  name  is  variously  given  in  Um 
ancient  versions:   Syriac,  (^ocfor  [?  =  Gerar];  Arab. 
fared,  probably  a  mere  corruption  of  the   Hebrew 
name;  Onkelos,  Chagra,  K^w^n  (elsewhere  employed 
in  the  Targums  for  **Sbur**);  Ps.-Jonathan,  Chahiisa^ 
K2Cil^n,  i.  e.  the  Elusa,  'JSXovaa,  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  now  el-Khukuah,  on  the  Hebron 
road,  about  12  miles  south  of  Beersheba  (Robinson,  i, 
296;  Stewart,  p.  205;  Reland,  p.  755).     We  have  the 
testimony  of  Jerome  {Vita  S.  Hilarioms)  that  EInsa 
was  called  by  its  inhabitants  Barec,  which  would  be 
an  easy  corruption  of  Bered,  "^  being  read  for  1.    Cha- 
luza  is  the  name  elsewhere  given  in  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion for  **  Bhur* '  and  for  * '  Gerar  *' * — Smith.  See  Elcsa. 

2.  A  son  of  Shuthelah  and  grandson  of  Ephraim 
(1  Chron.  vii,  20);  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
identical  with  Becher  in  Num.  xxvi,  85,  by  a  mere 
change  of  letters  ("ISD  for  *^"13),  but  with  litde  prob- 
ability  from  the  context.     B.C.  post  1856. 

Berengaxlans,  the  followers  of  Berengarina,  who 
taught,  in  the  eleventh  century,  that  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Lord*s  Supper  were  not  really  and  essen- 
tially, but  figuratively,  changed  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ.    See  Berenoarius. 

Berengarius  or  Berenger,  archdeacon  of  An- 
gers,  was  bom  at  Tours  in  the  beginning  of  the  elev- 
cnth  century,  and  studied  first  in  the  school  of  St. 
Martin,  and  subsequently  at  Chartres,  under  the  cele- 
brated Fulbert.  Upon  his  death  Berenger  left  Char- 
tres and  returned  to  Tours,  where  he  taught  puMic- 
1}^  at  St.  Martinis.  He  very  early  manifested  a  lib- 
eral spirit  of  inquiry,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  pi- 
ety as  well  as  for  his  industry'  in  study.  He  quitted 
this  city  again  and  repaired  to  Angers,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  Hubert  de  Vend6me,  who  administer- 
ed the  church  of  Angers  at  that  period,  and  who  made 
Berenger  archdeacon.  Scholars  flocked  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  France.  Some  time  between  1O40  and 
1050  he  bepran  to  publish  his  sentiments  on  the  Eucha- 
rist, in  which  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Fasdiasins  on 
transubstantiation.  Lanfiranc,  who  was  then  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  who  had  been  the  intimate  fHend  of  Be- 
renger, entered  into  a  controversy  with  him  on  the 
subject.  Berenger  answered  Ijinfranc  in  a  letter  (see 
Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  iii,  §  29),  in  which  he  bUmed 
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him  for  cbarging  Sootos  with  heresy  for  his  opinion 
that  the  bread  and  wine  are  not  changed  in  substance 
by  consecration  in  the  Eucharist,  and  declared  that  in 
doing  so  he  equally  condemned  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Au^ 
gastine,  and  others  of  the  fathers.  This  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Pope  Leo  IX,  who  convened  a  councU  at 
Rome  in  April,  1050,  when  Berenger  was  excommuni- 
cated. He  was  also,  in  this  year,  condemned  in  the 
aynods  of  Brienne  and  Vercelli.  In  thia  last  council, 
which  was  held  in  September,  the  books  of  Scotns 
were  burned.  In  October  in  the  same  year  he  was 
^ynodically  condemned,  for  the  fourth  time,  at  Paris. 
Berenger  appears  to  have  adhered  to  his  views  until 
1055,  when,  being  cited  before  a  synod  held  at  Tours, 
where  Hildebrand  acted  as  legate  to  Victor  II,  he 
signed  a  confession  of  faith,  which,  though  not  a  com- 
plete retraction,  was  satisfactory  to  the  prelates  pres- 
ent, who  accordingly  received  him  into  communion. 
He  had  not,  however,  changed  his  opinions,  and  still 
continued  to  defend  in  writing  his  real  views,  where- 
upon he  was  again  cited  before  a  council,  held  at  Rome 
in  1059,  where  he  again  retracted,  and  signed  a  con- 
fession drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Humbertus.  Upon  his 
return  into  France  he  affodn  retracted  his  recantation, 
and  published  another  work  in  defence  of  his  original 
opinion.  This  work  Lanfranc  endeavored  to  answer, 
but  without  any  effect  so  far  as  Berenger  was  con- 
cerned, who  also,  by  letter,  assured  Pope  Alexander 
II  that  his  opinion  was  unalterable.  Thus  another 
synod  was  held  against  him  at  Rouen  in  1063,  another 
at  Poitiers  in  1073,  another  at  St.  Maixent  in  1075,  an- 
other at  Rome  in  1078,  where  he  confessed  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  to  save  his  life,  but  withdrew  his 
confession  as  soon  as  he  was  safe  in  France.  He  died 
in  communion  with  the  Church  in  the  island  of  Come, 
near  Tours,  January  5th,  1088,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 
Bsrenger  was  greatiy  in  advance  of  his  age  both  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  though  he  had  not  physical 
to  equal  hie  moral  courage.  The  injustice  with  which 
he  was  treated  at  Rome  caused  him  to  use  the  follow- 
ing language  of  Leo  IX :  **  In  him  I  found  by  no  means 
a  saint,  by  no  means  a  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  not 
even  an  upright  man.  To  be  declared  a  heretic  by 
him  I  account  as  nothing."  He  styled  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  an  inej^a  vecordia  vu^gi.  From 
his  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,  his  views  were  wide- 
ly diffused,  not  only  in  France,  but  in  other  countries. 
Much  light  has  been  recently  thrown  upon  the  history 
and  character  of  Berenger  by  the  publication  otBeren- 
garm  TVcroneniif,  oder  tine  SamnUung  ihn  hetrefftnder 
^iv/e,herausg.  von  Dr.  H.  Sudendorf  (Berlin,  1850). 
This  collection  of  his  letten  shows  him  as  a  worthy 
man,  a  loving  Christian,  and  a  man  of  tender  and 
placable  nature.  It  shows  also  that  his  learning  em- 
braced a  wide  range :  he  was  a  most  zealous  student 
of  the  fathers,  he  practised  medicine  as  a  physician, 
and  was  much  admired  as  an  orator.  It  shows  far- 
ther, what  was  not  before  known,  that  he  was  in  inti- 
mate relations  with  some  of  the  foremost  men  in  France ; 
and  that,  in  particular,  Godfrey  of  Anjou  was  his  friend 
and  protector.  We  also  learn  a  great  deal  from  this 
book  of  Gregory^s  conduct  during  his  stay  in  France, 
and  find  that  a  very  general  sympathy  with  Berenga- 
riQ8*8  views  existed  among  the  chief  clergy  of  France 
and  of  the  neighboring  German  border.  Dr.  Suden- 
dorf" s  historical  explanations  are  both  acute  and  thor- 
ouRh.— Neander,  Ch,  JlisU  iii,  503-522;  Mosheim,  Ch, 
Hlit.  i,  285-291 ;  Hagenbach,  Hitiory  of  Doctrines,  ii, 
76-88 ;  Landon,  Eccl  Diet,  ii,  180. 

Beremcd.    See  Bebnice. 

Bergler,  Nicolas  Silvesttie,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
Damay,  in  Lorraine,  December  31,  1718,  and  became 
successively  cur6  of  Flange-Bouche,  in  Franche-Comt^, 
canon  of  Notre-Dame,  Paris,  and  confessor  to  the  king. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents  of  the 
modem  philotophical  spirit.    In  1768  he  published  La 


Certitude  dee  Prtuoea  du  Chrietiamsme,  which  passed 
through  three  editions  in  one  year,  and  was  translated 
into  Italian  and  Spanish.  Voltaire  replied  to  it  by 
his  Conseils  raieonablee^  and  Bergler  rejoined.  Ana- 
charsis  Cloots  published,  in  oppcMition  to  the  work  of 
Bergler,  his  Certitude  dea  Prtxmee  de  Makometitme, 
Beigier  afterward  published  Le  Deiame  rffute  par  hd- 
meme  (Paris,  1765-66-68,  2  vols.  12mo,*which  contains 
an  examination  of  the  opinions  of  Rousseau) : — Apclo- 
giedela  Religion  Chrtiienne  (against  d'Holbach :  Paris, 
1769,  2  vols.  12mo):— idra^nen  du  MaJUriaUme  (Paris, 
1771,  2  vols.l2mo) :— Traits  de  la  vraie  Religion  (Paris, 
last  ed.  1854,  8  vols.  Bvo):-^L'Or{gine  dee  dleux  da 
Paganigme  (Paris,  1774, 2  vols.  12mo).  He  also  vrrote 
for  the  EncylopMie  his  Dictkmnaire  de  Theohgie  (best 
ed.  Paris,  1854, 6  vols.  8vo,  edited  by  Archbishop  Gous- 
set),  to  which  the  editon  of  this  Cyclopsedia  are  much 
indebted.  Bergier  died  April  19,  1790.  His  works 
above  named  are  constantly  appearing  in  new  editions 
in  Paris. — Hoefer,  Biog.  Gen,  v,  515. 

Bergius,  Johanhes,  a  Reformed  theologian,  was 
bom  at  Stettin  1587,  and  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Stras- 
burg,  and  Dantzic.  In  1616  he  was  made  professor  of 
theolo^  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder.  In  theology  he 
opposed  Supralapsarian  Calvinism,  and  declined  to  at- 
tend the  Synod  of  Dort,  whose  cruel  treatment  of  the 
Arminians  he  reprobated  (see  Limborch,  Vita  Epie- 
copiif  p.  210).  He  taught  **■  free  grace'*  in  his  treatise 
Der  WiUe  Gotiee  u,  aUer  Menschen  Sel'sfheii  (1658).  He 
represented  Brandenburg  at  the  Leipsic  Conference 
(1681)  and  at  the  Thom  Colloquium  (1642).  He  died 
1658. — Herzog,  Real-Encyldop,  s.  v. 

Be'ri  (Heb.  Berl^,  'I'la,  q.  d,/ontanus,  for  'i*n«a, 
BeSri;  Sept.  Bapi  v.  r.  BapcV),  a  chief  warrior,  the 
fourth  named  of  the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah,  a  descend- 
ant of  Asher  (1  Chron.  vii,  86).    B.C.  perh.  1016. 

Beri'^ah  (Heb.  Beriah'y  on  the  signif.  see  below), 
the  name  of  four  men. 

1.  (Sept.  Bapid.)  The  last  named  of  the  four  sons 
of  Asher,  and  the  fkther  of  Heber  and  Malchiel  (Gen. 
xlvi,  17).  B.C.  1856.  His  descendants  were  called 
BERirrES  (Num.  xxvi,  44,  45). 

2.  (Sept.  Bapm  v.  r.  Bcpca.)  A  son  of  Ephraim,  so 
named  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  father's  house 
when  he  was  bora.  "And  the  sons  of  Ephraim; 
Shnthelah,  and  Bered  his  son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and 
Eladah  his  son,  and  Tahath  his  son,  and  Zabad  his 
son,  and  Ezer,  and  Elead,  whom  the  men  of  Gath  [that 
were]  bom  in  [that]  land  slew''  [lit.  *'and  the  men 
. .  .  slew  them'j,  **  because  they  came  down  to  take 
away  their  cattle.  And  Ephraim  their  father  mourn- 
ed many  days,  and  his  brethren  came  to  comfort  him. 
And  when  he  went  in  to  his  wife,  she  conceived,  and 
bare  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Beriah,  because  it 
went  evil  with  his  house"  [lit.  ''l>ecause  in  evil"  or 
"agift"  "was  to  his  house:"  itl'^aa  nn^n  nr^l  '^3: 

Sept.  brt  Iv  kqkoiq  lyivtro  Iv  o'iKt^  ftov ;  Vulg.  "  eo 
quod  in  mails  domus  ejus  ortus  esset"j  (1  Chron.  vii, 
20-23).  With  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
Geseniua  prefera  the  rendering  "  in  evil"  to  "a  gift," 
as  probably  the  right  one.     In  this  case,  tl3^^^  in  the 

explanation  would  be,  according  to  him,  TMfl  with 
Beth  eseenticB  (Tf^a.  s.  v.).  It  must  be  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  the  supposed  instances  of  Beth  essentiat  being 
prefixed  to  the  subject  in  the  0.  T.  are  few  and  incon- 
clusive, and  that  it  is  disputed  by  the  Arabian  gram- 
marians if  the  parallel  "  redundant  B4"  of  the  Arabic 
be  ever  so  used  (comp.  T%e8,  p.  174, 175,  where  this 
use  of  "  redundant  B6"  is  too  arbitrarily  denied).  The 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  indicate  a  different  constraction,  with 
an  additional  variation  in  the  case  of  the  former  ("  my 
house"  for  "his  house"),  so  that  tlie  rendering  "in 
evU"  does  not  depend  upon  the  construction  proposed 

by  Gesenius.     Hichaelis  suggests  that  n^^3 
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mean  a  spontaneous  gift  of  God,  beyond  expectation 
and  the  law  of  nature,  as  a  son  bom  to  Ephraim  now 
growing  old  might  be  called  (Suppl,  p.  224,  225).  In 
favor  of  this  meaning,  which,  with  Gesenius,  we  take 
in  the  simple  sense  of  "  gift,"  it  may  be  urged  that  it 
is  unlikely  that  four  persons  would  have  borne  a  name 
of  an  unusual  form,  and  that  a  case  similar  to  that  here 
supposed  is  found  in  the  naming  of  Seth  (Gen.  iv,  25). 
FOrst  (^Htb,  Ilandw.  s.  v.)  suggests  what  appears  a  still 
better  derivation,  namely,  a  contraction  of  h?*^*^**)!) 
for  n5*J"13,  mm  of  evil,  i.  e.  unlucky. 

This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical  impor- 
tance, especially  as  it  refers  to  a  period  of  Hebrew 
history  respecting  which  the  Bible  affords  us  no  other 
like  information.  The  event  must  be  assigned  to  the 
time  between  Jacob's  death  and  the  beginning  of  the  op- 
pression. B.C.  post.  1856.  The  indications  that  guide 
us  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim^s  sons  must  have  attain- 
ed to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews  were  still  tree. 
The  passage  is  full  of  difficulties.  The  first  question 
is.  What  sons  of  Ephraim  were  killed  ?  The  persons 
mentioned  do  not  all  seem  to  be  his  sons.  Shutbelah 
occupies  the  first  place,  and  a  genealogy  of  his  de- 
scendants follows  as  iar  as  a  second  Shuthelah,  the 
words  "his  son"  indicating  a  direct  descent,  as  Hou- 
bigant(ap.  Barrett,  tSynopn*,  in  loc.)  remarks,  although 
ho  very  needlessly  proposes  conjecturally  to  omit  them. 
A  similar  genealogy  from  Beriah  to  Joshua  is  given  in 
yer.  25-27.  As  the  text  stands,  there  are  but  three 
sons  of  Ephraim  mentioned  before  Beriah — Shuthelah, 
Ezer,  and  Elead,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  killed 
by  the  men  of  Gath,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  last 
two  are  alone  meant,  while  the  first  of  them  is  stated  to 
have  left  descendants.  In  the  enumeration  of  the  Is- 
raelite families  in  Numbers  four  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
are  mentioned,  sprung  from  his  sons  Shuthelah,  Becher, 
and  Tahan,  and  from  Eran,  son  or  descendant  of  Shu- 
thelah (xxvi,  35,  86.)  The  second  and  third  families 
are  proliably  those  of  Beriah  and  a  younger  son,  unless 
the  third  is  one  of  Beriah,  called  after  his  descendant 
Tahan  (1  Chron.  vii,  25) ;  or  one  of  them  may  be  that 
of  a  son  of  Joseph,  since  it  is  related  that  Jacob  deter- 
mined that  sons  of  Joseph  who  might  be  bom  to  him 
after  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  should  "  be  called  after 
the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their  inheritance"  (Gen. 
xlviii,  6).  See,  however,  Becher.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  land  in  which  the  men  of  Gath  were 
bom  is  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not  Goshen 
itself.  It  would  be  needless  to  say  that  they  were 
bora  in  their  own  land ;  but  as  this  was  not  Ga.th  it- 
self, they  must  have  been  called  "men  of  Gath" 
(q.  d.  Gittites)  as  being  descended  from  natives  of 
that  place.  At  this  time  very  many  foreigners  must 
have  been  settled  in  EgypU  especially  in  and  about 
Goshen.  Indeed,  Goshen  is  mentioned  as  a  non- 
£g>'ptian  country  in  its  inhabitants  (Gen.  xlvi,  34), 
and  its  own  name,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  names  of  its 
cities  and  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  save  the  cities 
built  in  the  oppression,  are  probably  Semitic.  In  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  Shihor,  the  Nile,  here  the  Pelusiac 
branch,  is  the  boundary  of  Hg}'pt  and  Canaan,  the 
Philistine  territories  apparently  being  considered  to 
extend  from  it  (Josh,  xiii,  2;  3).  It  is  therefore  very 
probable  that  many  Philistines  would  have  settled  in  a 
part  of  Eg^'^pt  so  accessible  to  them  and  so  similar  in 
its  population  to  Canaan  as  Goshen  and  the  tracts  ad- 
joining it.  Or  else  these  men  of  Gath  may  have  been 
mercenaries  like  the  Cherethim  (in  Egyptian  **  Shay- 
ratana")  who  were  in  the  Egyptian  service  at  a  later 
time,  as  in  David's,  and  to  whom  lands  were  probably 
allotted  as  to  the  native  army.  Some  suppose  that 
the  men  of  Gath  were  the  aggressora,  a  conjecture  not 
at  variance  with  the  words  used  in  the  relation  of  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  Ephraim 's  sons,  since  we  may 

read  '*  when  (^S)  they  came  down,"  etc.,  instead  of 
"because,"  etc.  (Bagster's  BibU,  in  loc.),  but  it  must 


be  remembered  that  this  rendering  is  eqa^lj  aa0M 
ent  with  the  other  explanation.     There  is  no  n«ii 
to  suppose  that  the  Israelites  at  this 
have  sometimes  engaged  in  predatory  «ir 
fare.     The  warlike  habits  of  Jacob^a  aons  are  eri- 
in  the  narrative  of  the  vengeance  taken  by  Simeon 
Levi  upon  Hamor  and  Shechem  (Gen.  zxxir,  ±5-:^ 
and  that  the  same  traits  existed  in  their  pocteritr  ^ 
pears  from  the  fear  which  the  Pharaoh  irbo  be^c  4 
oppress  them  entertained  lest  they  should,  in  the  eT^ 
of  war  in  the  land,  join  with  the  enemies  of  hia  t^h;I^ 
and  thus  escape  out  of  the  country  (Exod.  i,  S-liO-    4 
has  been  imagined,according  as  either  side  vna  snpf  *'^ 
to  have  acted  the  aggressor,  that  the  Gittites  desoestM 
upon  the  Ephraimites  in  a  predatory  excursion  from  Fal^ 
estine,  or  that  the  Ephraimites  made  a  raid  into  Pai'jJ 
tine.     Neither  of  these  explanations  is  consistent  wrM 
sound  criticism,  because  the  men  of  6sth  au«  6aj>:  w 
have  been  bora  in  the  land,  that  is,  to  have  been  settUI 
in  Egypt,  as  already  shown,  and  the  second  one,  whl 'k 
is  adopted  by  Bunsen  {EgypC$  Place,  i,  177,  178).  i*  .> 

admissible  on  the  ground  that  the  verb  osed,  "^'^  ^  ^ 
went  down,*'  or  **  descended,"  is  applicable  to  gcicz 
into  Eg^'pt,  but  not  to  coming  from  it.  The  rabbici- 
cal  idea  that  these  sons  of  Ephraim  went  to  take  tt^ 
Promised  Land  needs  no  refutation.  (For  these  raiv 
ous  theories,  see  Poole's  Sj^nopiii,  in  loc.) — Smith. «.  ^' 

3.  (Sept.  Btpta  v.  r.  Bopiya.)  A  Benjamite,  and  m> 
parently  son  of  Elpaal ;  he,  with  his  brother  Shim«a. 
were  founders  of  Ajalon,  and  expelled  the  Gittites  il 
Chron.  viii,  18).  B.C.  prob.  1612.  His  nine  sons  are 
enumerated  in  ver.  14-16. 

4.  (Sept.  Bapia  v.  r.  Bcpia.)  The  last  named  of  the 
four  sons  of  Shimel,  a  Levite  of  the  family  of  Gershi^ 
(1  Chron.  xxiii,  10).  B.C.  1014.  Hia  posterity  vu 
not  numen>us  (ver.  11). 

Beiilite  (Heb.  with  the  art,  hah-BerT,  -^r^S"; 
Sept.  o  Bapirif)i  the  patron^nnic  title  gf  the  fami- 
1v  of  Beriah  (q.  v.),  the  son  of  Asher  (Nam.  xxri. 
44). 

Berington,  Joseph,  one  of  the  moat  prolific  Ro- 
man Catholic  writers  of  Great  Britain,  was  bom  in  1743 
in  Shropshire,  and  died  in  1827.  He  was  sent  by  ht» 
parents  for  education  to  the  College  of  St.  Omer,  in 
France.  For  many  years  he  exercised  the  pnesily 
functions  in  France,  and  in  1814  was  appointed  pastc<r 
at  Buckland,  near  Oxford.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
works  on  the  history',  present  state,  and  rights  of  his  eD> 
religionists.  He  was  regarded  as  a  liberal  Romanist 
and  many  of  his  expressions  were  considered  by  liis 
superiors  as  little  orthodox.  His  principal  work  is  a 
IMerary  Hiestory  of  the  Middie  Agee — ^from  the  reign  of 
Augustus  to  the  fifteenth  century  (Lond.  1814;  new 
ed.,  with  index,  by  D.  Bogue,  Lond.  1846). 

Be'rlte  (Heb.  only  in  the  plur.,  and  with  the  art.. 
hab-Berim^  D*^^an,  derivation  uncertain  [Gesenius 
and  FOrst  lx)th  overlook  the  word  altogether3,  if  in- 
deed the  text  be  not  corrupt ;  Sept.  iv  \a(>pi,  but  most 
copies  omit),  a  tribe  or  place  named  with  Abel  of  Beth- 
maachah — and  therefore  doubtless  situated  in  the  north 
of  Palestine — only  as  having  been  visited  by  Joab  in 
his  pursuit  after  Sheba,  the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam.  xx, 
14).     The  expression  is  a  remarkable  one,  **all  the 
Berites"  (comp. ''  all  the  Bithron").     The  Tulirate  has 
a  different  rendering — omnes  tfiri  eleeti — apparently  for 
D*^*^na,  i.  e.  young  men,  and  this  is,  in  Ewald's  opin- 
ion, the  correct  reading  (/«r.  Getch.  iii,  249,  note). 
Schwarz,  however,  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  collec- 
tive term  for  several  places  of  similar  name  mentioned 
in  Josephns  and  the  Talmud  as  lying  in  the  Ticinity 
of  Lake  Merom  (Paleat.  p.  203) ;  and  Thomson  {Land 
and  Book,  i,  425)  conjectures  that  it  may  specially  des- 
I  ignate  the  Beroth  (Btipui^)  of  Upper  Galilee,  wberp, 
according  to  Josephus  (^Ant,  v,  1, 18),  the  Canaaniti«h 
kings  encamped  against  Joshua  (comp.  Joah.  zi,  5J^ 
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and  which  he  identifles  with  Bma^  a  short  distance 
north  of  Saftd  (Van  de  Velde,  Map). 

Be'rlth  (Heb.  Beritk%  ri'^na,  covenant;  Sept.  unites 
the  three  terms,  'Uhe  house  of  the  god  Berith,**  into 
one,  Bai^(3ri\ftipiS'),  stands  alone  in  Jadg.  ix,  46,  for 

BAALf-BsRITH  (q.  V.)- 

Berkeley,  Georob,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  was  bom 
at  Kilcrin  Harch  12, 1684,  and  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege,  Dublin.  In  1707  he  published  Ariihmeiiea  abtque 
Algebra  out  EucHde  demonttrata ;  and  in  1709  appeared 
his  well-known  Theory  of  Viwm^  the  first  work  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  distinguish  the  imme- 
diate operations  of  the  senses  fh>m  the  deductions 
which  we  habitually  draw  fh>m  our  sensations.  In 
1710  appeared  his  PrincipUe  of  Human  Knowledge,  in 
which  he  propounded  the  novel  doctrine  that  what  we 
call  maUer  has  no  actual  existentx,  and  that  the  im- 
pressions which  we  believe  that  we  receive  from  it  are 
not,  in  fact,  derived  from  any  thing  external  to  our- 
selves, but  are  produced  within  ns  by  a  certain  dispo- 
sition ot  the  mind,  the  immediate  operation  of  God. 
In  1724  he  was  made  dean  of  Derry,  and  in  the  year 
following  published  his  propositions  for  the  conversion 
of  the  American  savages  by  means  of  a  college  in  the 
Bermudas.  •The  design  was  received  with  favor  by 
the  government  and  by  individuals,  and  great  prom- 
ises of  money  were  made  to  him,  such  as  to  induce  him 
to  resign  his  living,  worth  £1100  a  year,  and  to  embark 
with  his  wife  in  order  to  purchase  land  for  the  intend- 
ed College  of  St.  Paul  and  to  prepare  for  its  foundation. 
Landing  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  he  remained  there  for  two 
years,  and,  finding  all  his  expectations  of  assistance 
vain,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England,  and  thus 
ended  a  noble  scheme,  to  complete  which  he  had  spent 
•even  years  of  his  life,  resigned  his  actual  preferment, 
and  refrised  a  bishopric,  declaring  that  he  would  rath- 
er have  the  office  of  superior  in  the  new  college  of  St. 
Pkul  than  be  primate  of  all  England,  this  superiorship 
being  actually  worth  to  him  £100  a  year.  In  1782  he 
published  Alciphronj  2  vols.  8vo,  the  design  of  which 
work  was  to  refute  the  various  systems  of  atheism,  fa- 
talism, and  scepticism.  At  length,  in  1784,  he  was 
raised  to  the  see  of  Clojrne.  He  continued  to  put  forth 
from  time  to  time  works  calculated  to  advance  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  his  country,  refused  to  ex- 
change his  see  for  that  of  Clogher,  although  the  income 
was  twice  as  great,  and  died  at  Oxford  in  1753.  His 
Worh,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author^  by  Wrij^ht,  were  re- 
printed, with  a  translation  of  the  Latin  essays,  in  1848 
(London,  2  vols.  8vo).  Mackintosh  says  that  Berke- 
ley's writings  afford  the  finest  models  of  philosophical 
3tyle  since  Cicero.  His  style  is  very  clear,  and  his 
bold  method  of  thinking,  and  absence  of  all  adhesion 
to  great  authorities,  make  his  worlca  even  now  valua- 
ble to  the  student.  These  same  qualities  make  them 
difficult  to  descril)e,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
subjects  which  he  treated  has  caused  them  to  be  mis- 
represented, so  that  their  true  scope  is  less  understood 
than  that  of  any  other  writings  of  his  dav. — Landon, 
£ccl.  Diet,  ii,  188 ;  New  EngUmder,  vii,  474 ;  Engl.  Cg- 
clopadia;  Sprague,  AnnalsyV,  68;  Tennemann,  ^an- 
ual  Hist.  Phil.  §  849 ;  Mackintosh,  ffietory  ofEfJua,  p. 
130 ,  North  Amer.  Rev.  Jan.  1865 ;  Christian  Rev.  April, 
1861,  art.  7 ;  Lewes,  Hiet.  of  Philotopkg,  U,  281,  8d  ed. 

Berkenmeyer,  William  Crbistopiier,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  of  whose  parentage  and  early  life  lit- 
tle b  known.  He  arrived  in  America  in  1725,  and 
became  minister  to  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Quas- 
saik  Parish.  His  residence  was  at  Loonenburgh  (now 
Athens,  N.  Y.),  but  his  itinerant  labors  extended  over 
a  large  part  of  the  colony  of  New  York.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  great  learning  in  his  time,  and 
tradition  still  speaks  of  his  great  zeal  and  industry  as 
.  a  minister.  He  gave  special  care  to  the  negro  race. — 
,  Evang.  Rev.  AprU,  1862 ;  Doc.  Hist.  ofN.  Y.  voL  UL 


Berleburg  Bible  {Berleburger  Bibel),  an  edition 
of  the  Bible  published  at  Berlebnrg,  Germany,  1726- 
29,  by  anonymous  editors.  It  gives  an  entirely  new 
translation,  with  a  running  exposition,  giving  the  lit- 
eral, spiritual,  and  liidden,  or  mystical  interpretation. 
It  was  edited  in  the  spirit  of  pietism  of  a  mystical  ten- 
dency (Walch,  Biblioth.  Thed.  iv,  187). 

Bernard  op  MEXxoxn  (or  of  Aosta),  St.,  was 
bom  in  923,  near  Annecy.  lie  is  memorable  as  the 
founder  of  two  establishments  of  Hospitallers,  M^here 
for  more  than  nine  hundred  years  travellers  Lave 
found  an  asylum  against  the  perils  of  the  Alps.  He 
was  archdeacon  of  Aosta,  ahd  grund-vicar  of  the  dio- 
cese. In  his  journeys  he  had  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  sufferings  to  which  the  pilgrims  were  exposed  in 
crossing  the  Alps,  and  he  conceived  the  project  of  es- 
tablishing two  hospitals,  one  on  Mount  Joux  (Jfofu 
/orw),  the  other  in  a  pass  in  the  Greek  Alps,  called 
Colona  Jou,  on  account  of  a  pile  of  stones  raised  on  the 
spot  to  point  out  the  road  to  travellers.  Upon  these 
summits  he  raised  the  two  hospitals  known  as  the 
Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  he  confided  to  the 
regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine,  who,  from  that  time 
down  to  the  present,  have  continued  to  fulfil  with  a 
zeal  and  charity  beyond  all  praise  the  merciful  inten- 
tions of  the  founder.  The  chief  monasterv  is  on  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
dwelling  in  Europe,  and  there,  amid  perpetual  snows, 
the  monks  exercise  their  hospitable  labors.  Bernard 
died  at  Kovara  May  28, 1008.  His  festival  is  celebra- 
ted on  June  15,  the  day  of  his  interment.  His  life  is 
given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  June  15. — Landon,  Ecd. 
Diet,  ii,  189 ;  Butler,  Lives  of  Saints^  June  15. 

Bernard  of  Tiron,  St.,  founder  of  a  new  congre- 
gation of  Benedictines  (q.  v.),  viz.  the  Tironensians 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Ponthieu  about  A.D.  1046.  He 
was  at  first  abbot  of  St.  Cyprian*s,  but  in  1109  found- 
ed the  abl)ey  of  Tiron  and  the  new  congregation  named 
from  the  place.  The  monks  gave  themselves  to  si- 
lence, manual  labor,  prayer,  and  psalmody,  and  their 
dress  was  of  the  commonest  material.  Bernard,  be- 
fore long,  found  himself  surrounded  by  more  than  five 
hundred  disciples  of  both  sexes.  Each  one  was  set 
to  perform  whatever  art  he  best  excelled  in,  and  thus 
were  found  carpenters,  smiths,  goldsmiths,  painters, 
vine-dressers,  agriculturists,  writers,  men  of  all  call- 
ings, glad  to  exercise  their  talents  in  obedience  to  their 
superk»r.  A  noblo  monastery  soon  arose  in  the  soli- 
tude. Congregations  were  soon  established  in  France, 
Britain,  and  elsewhere ;  eleven  abbeys  were  founded, 
subject  to  the  chief  of  the  order  at  Tiron ;  of  these 
eight  were  in  France,  one  in  Wales,  in  the  diocese  of 
St.  David's,  called  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Camels, 
and  one  in  Scotland,  at  Roxburgh.  Bernard  died  on 
the  14th  of  April,  11 16.  He  has  not  been  canonized 
by  the  Church,  but  the  Mart3'rologies  of  the  Benedic- 
tines and  of  France  mention  him  on  the  14th  of  April. 
His  life  is  given  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum^  April,  t.  ii. — 
BaiUet,  Vies  des  Saints,  14  Aprilis ;  Helyot,  Ordres  Re- 
Ugieur,  Ui,  674. 

Bernard  op  Clairvaux,  St.,  one  of  the  most  em- 
inent names  in  the  Mediaeval  Church,  was  lH>rn  of  no- 
ble parents  near  Dijon,  in  the  year  1091.  He  had  five 
brothers  and  one  sister,  all  of  whom  he  persuaded  to 
the  same  course  of  religious  life  with  himself;  and, 
after  having  lived  for  some  time  in  seclusion  in  their 
father's  house,  the  brothers  all  left  it  together  in  1118, 
and  repaired  to  Ctteaux,  where  they  demanded  of  the 
abbot  Stephen  to  be  admitted.  Besides  his  brothers, 
he  took  with  him  other  companions,  making  in  all 
thirty.  Having  distinguished  himself  by  his  piety, 
devotion,  and  learning,  he  was  commissioned,  in  1114, 
to  conduct  a  colony  of  monks  to  Clairvaux,  where, 
having  built  their  monaster}',  he  was  appointed  tho 
first  abbot.  His  learning  and  consummate  abilities 
could  not  be  long  concealed  in  the  cloister,  and  vexy 
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aoon  he  wu  called  apon  to  take  part  in  all  the  impor- 
tant affairs  of  the  Church.     In  1128  he  was  present 
in  the  Synod  of  Troyes,  convoked  by  the  legate  Mat- 
thew, cardinal  bishop  of  Albano,  where,  by  his  means, 
the  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  was  confirmed,  as 
well  as  the  rale  for  their  obserration.     In  the  schism 
between  Innocent  II  and  Anacletus,  Bernard  took  the 
side  of  the  former.     In  1140  we  find  him  strenuonsly 
opposing  Abelard  (q.  v.),  whom,  both  by  word  and  by 
his  writings,  he  resisted,  especially  in  the  Council  of 
Sens  held  in  that  year.    His  arbitrary  and  persevering 
persecution  of  Abelard  b  one  of  the  greatest  stains  upon 
his  reputation.     **  About  the  year  1140,  Bernard  was 
involved  in  an  important  controversy  concerning  what 
was  called  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin 
^lary.     Several  churches  in  France  began  about  that 
time  to  celebrate  the  festival  consecrated  to  this  pre- 
tended concqUian,    It  is  reported  by  some  authors  that 
it  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church  of  England 
before  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  exhorta^ 
tions  of  arclibishop  Anselm.     The  Church  of  Lyons 
was  the  first  whiph  adopted  this  new  festival  in  France, 
which  no  sooner  came  to  the  knowledge  of  St.  Bernard 
than  he  severely  censured  the  canons  of  Lyons  on  ac- 
count of  this  innovation,  and  opposed  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  with  the  greatest  vigor,  as  it 
supposed  her  to  be  honored  with  a  privilege  which  be- 
longed to  Christ  alone.     Upon  this  a  warm  contest 
arose,  some  siding  with  the  canons  of  Lyons,  and 
adopting  the  new  festival,  while  others  adhered  to  the 
more  orthodox  sentiments  of  St.  Bernard.     The  con- 
troversy, notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  contending 
parties,  was  carried  on  during  this  century  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  decency  and  moderation.     But  in  after 
times,  as  Mosheim  remarks,  when  the  Dominicans 
were  established  in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  the  contest 
was  renewed  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  the 
same  subject  was  debated  on  both  sides  with  the  ut- 
most animositv  and  contention  of  mind.     The  Domin- 
leans  declared  for  St.  Bernard,  while  the  Academy  pat- 
ronized the  canons  of  Lyons,  and  adopted  the  new  fea- 
tival."    (See  Immaculate  Conception.)    It  was  in 
the  year  1145  tliat  information  was  received  in  Europe 
of  the  perilous  condition  of  the  newly-established  king- 
dom in  the  East.    Edessa  was  taken  by  the  Saracens ; 
Antioch  and  Jerusalem  were  threatened.     The  news 
excited  universal  sorrow.     Louis  the  Seventh,  king 
of  France,  in  a  penitential  spirit,  was  the  first  who  pre- 
pared to  arm  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.     The 
French  king's  determination  was  approved  by  the 
pope,  Eugenius  III;  and  Bernard  was  commissioned 
to  travel  through  France  and  Germany  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  an  army  of  crusaders.     The  success  of 
Bernard  was  marvellous.     The  unwilling  emperor, 
Conrad  III,  yielded  at  length  to  liis  impassioned  elo- 
quence.    In  his  management  of  Conrad,  the  (act  and 
good  taste  of  Bernard  were  conspicuous.     It  was  at 
Frankfort-on-Maine  that  he  had  his  first  private  an- 
dience.     When  the  emperor  then  gave  him  to  under- 
stand how  little  interest  he  took  in  the  matter,  Bernard 
pressed  the  subject  no  farther,  but  awaited  another  of^ 
portunity.     After  having  succeeded  in  making  peace 
between  several  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  he  preach- 
ed the  crusade  publicly,  exhorting  the  emperor  and 
princes  to  participate  in  it,  at  the  diet  held  at  Christ- 
mas in  the  city  of  Spires.     Three  da3's  after  this  he 
again  addressed  the  emperor  in  private,  and  exhorted 
him,  in  a  friendly  and  affectionate  manner,  not  to  lose 
the  opportunity  of  so  short,  so  easy,  and  so  honorable 
a  mode  of  penance.     Conrad,  already  more  favorably 
disposed  to  the  undertaking,  replied  that  he  would  ad- 
vise with  his  councillors,  and  give  him  an  answer  on 
the  following  day.     The  next  day  Bernard  officiated 
at  the  holy  communion,  to  which  he  unexpectedly 
added  a  sermon  in  reference  to  the  crusade.     Towaid 
the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  he  turned  to  the  em- 
peror, and  addressed  him  frankly,  as  though  he  had 


been  a  private  man.    He  described  the  daiy  of  judg- 
ment, when  the  men  who  had  received  such  innumera- 
ble benefits  from  God,  and  yet  had  refused  to  miniater 
to  Him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  -would  be  left 
without  reply  or  excuse.     He  then  spoke  of  the  bless- 
ings which  God  had  in  such  overflowing  measure  pour- 
ed upon  the  head  of  Conrad — ^the  highest  worldly  do- 
minion, treasures  of  wealth,  gifts  of  mind  and  body — 
till  the  emperor,  moved  even  to  tears,  exclnioied^  *  I 
acknowledge  the  gifts  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  I  will 
no  longer  remain  ungratefhl  for  them.    I  am  ready  for 
the  service  which  He  Himself  hath  exhorted  me.*    At 
these  words  a  universal  shout  of  joy  burst  from  the  as- 
sembly ;  the  emperor  immediately  received  the  crof% 
and  several  of  the  nobles  followed  his  example.*'     On 
this  occasion  he  went  so  far  as  to  claim  inspiration,  and 
to  prophesy  the  success  of  the  undertaking.     Thia  is  the 
most  reprehensible  part  of  his  career,  and  be  attempted 
to  cover  the  failure  of. his  prophecy  by  a  poor  quit  ble. 
In  the  same  year  a  council  was  held  at  Chartrea,  where 
the  Crusaders  offered  Bernard  the  commsund  of  the 
army,  which  he  refused.     In  1147,  at  the  Council  c€ 
Paris,  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  Gilbert  de  la  Varr&c, 
bishop  of  Poitiers,  on  the  Trinity ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  Council  of  Rheima,  procured  its  condem- 
nation.    He  was  an  eameat  and  zealous  advocate  of 
practical  religion,  and  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  ho- 
liest men  of  his  time.     But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
he  was  misled  by  the  love  of  ecclesiastical  conformity 
to  fidse  pretensions  and  persecuting  principles.     All 
ecclesiastical  dignities  he  constant!}'  refused  ;  but  his 
virtues  and  talents  gained  him  a  higher  influence  in 
the  Clnistian  world  than  was  possessed  even  by  the 
pope  himself,  and  the  disputes  of  the  Church  were 
often  referred  to  his  arbitration.     Luther  savs  of  him, 
'*  If  there  haa  ever  been  a  pious  monk  who  feared  God, 
it  was  St  Bernard ;  whom  alone  I  hold  in  much  higli- 
er  esteem  than  all  other  monks  and  priests  thionghoot 
the  globe."     His  devotional  Mediiationt  are  still  resd 
and  admired,  even  among  Protestants.     They  were 
translated  into  English  by  Stanhope.    There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  ho  saw  with  sorrow  many  of  the 
errors,  corruptions,  and  defilements  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  cor- 
rect them.    In  the  year  1152,  just  before  his  death,  be 
put  forth  his  Libri  de  Ccnnderatumey  addressed  to  Pope 
Eugenius  III,  in  which  he  handles  the  subject  at  large, 
and  strongly  urges  it.     In  the  first  book  of  thia  work 
he  inveighs  against  the  abuses  of  the  eccleaiasticsl 
courts.    In  the  second  he  admonishes  Eugenius  to  con- 
sider, as  to  his  person,  who  he  is,  and,  as  to  the  digni- 
ty of  his  office,  what  he  is.     He  reminds  him  that  bo 
is  not  set  over  others  to  domineer  over  them,  but  to 
minister  to  them  and  watch  over  them ;  that  he  had 
indeed  given  to  him  the  charge  of  all  the  churches,  bat 
no  arbitrary  dominion  over  them,  which  the  Gospel 
disallows.     **To  you,"  he  says,  "  indeed  the  keys  of 
heaven  have  been  intrusted,  but  there  are  other  door- 
keepers of  heaven  and  other  pastors  besides  you ;  yet 
are  you  so  much  the  more  above  them  as  you  have  re- 
ceived the  title  after  a  difilerent  manner.     They  have 
every  one  a  particular  flock,  but  yon  are  superinten- 
dent over  them  all ;  3'ou  are  not  only  supreme  pastor 
over  all  flocks,  but  likewise  over  all  the  shepherds." 
In  the  third  book  he  treats  of  his  dnty  toward  inf» 
riors,  and  complains  heavily  of  the  grievance  caused 
by  the  appeals  to  Rome,  which,  he  sajrs,  were  the  oo 
casion  of  incalculable  mischief,  and,  justly,  a  sonrn 
of  murmuring  and  complaint     He  further  Inveigbr 
against  the  multitude  of  exemptions  which  destroyed 
the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.     In  the  fourth  book  he 
admonishes  the  pope  to  mind  his  duty  toward  the  cler- 
gy*, cardinals,  and  other  officers  of  his  court,  and  to  re- 
press their  intrigues,  luxury,  and  sumptuousoess.  Be 
advises  him  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  b* 
should  retain  near  his  person,  and,  lastly,  makes  a  rs- 
cai^tulation  of  the  qoalitiea  requisite  for  tbo  doe  fill* 
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filxnent  of  the  papal  office :  "  Consider  that  the  Church  i  one  of  his  manoscripta,  a  kind  of  poem,  followed  by 


of  Rome,  over  which  God  hath  placed  yon  as  supreme, 
ia  the  mother,  and  not  the  mistress  of  other  churches ; 
and  that  yon  are  not  a  sovereign  lord  over  the  other 
bishops,  btU  only  one  among  them ;  that  you  are  a  broth- 
er of  those  that  love  God,  and  a  companion  of  such  as 
fear  him,"  etc.    *'  His  meditations  have  been  transla- 
ted by  Dean  Stanhope.     His  sermons  have  been  the 
delight  of  the  faithful  in  all  ages.     *  They  are,*  says 
Sixtus  of  Sienna,  *  at  once  so  sweet  and  so  ardent  that 
it  is  as  though  his  mouth  were  a  fountain  of  honey, 
and  his  heart  a  whole  furnace  of  love.'    The  doctrines 
of  St.  Bernard  differ  on  some  material  points  from  that 
of  the  modem  Church  of  Rome ;  he  did  not  hold  those 
refinements  and  perversions  of  the  doctrine  of  Justifi- 
cation which  the  school  divinity  afterward  introduced, 
and  the  Reformers  denounced ;  he  rejected  the  notion 
of  supererogatory  worlu ;  he  did  m)t  hold  the  modem 
purgatorial  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  neither 
did  he  admit  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.     He  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  real  pres- 
ence, as  distinguished  from  the  Romish  doctrine  of 
transubstanttation.     In  his  discourse  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  joins  together  the  onUwardform  of  the  tacra^ 
mentj  and  the  ^irUued  efficacy  ofii,9A  the  shell  and  the 
kernel,  the  sacred  sign,  and  the  thing  signified ;  the 
one  he  takes  out  of  the  words  of  the  institution,  and 
the  other  out  of  Christ's  sermon  in  the  sixth  of  St. 
John.     And  in  the  same  place  explaining  that  sacra- 
ments are  not  t^ng»  absolute  in  themselves  without  any 
relation,  but  mysteries,  wherein,  by  the  gift  of  a  vis- 
ible sign,  an  invisible  and  divine  grace  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  is  given,  he  saith  *  that  the  visible 
sign  is  as  a  ring,  which  is  given,  not  for  itself  or  abso- 
lutely, but  to  invest  and  give  possession  of  an  estate 
made  over  to  one/     Now,  as  no  man  can  fancy  that 
the  ring  is  substantially  changed  into  the  inheritance, 
whether  lands  or  houses,  none  also  can  say  with  truth, 
or  without  absurdity,  that  the  bread  and  wine  are  sub- 
stantially changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
But  in  his  sermon  on  the  Purification  he  speaka  yet 
more  plainly :  *  The  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
is  the  food  of  the  soul,  not  of  the  belly,  therefore  we 
eat  Him  not  corporally ;  but  in  the  manner  that  Christ 
is  meat,  in  the  same  manner  we  understand  that  He  is 
eaten.'     Also  in  his  sermon  on  St.  Martin :  *  To  this 
day,'  saith  he,  ^  the  same  flesh  is  given  to  us,  but  spir- 
itually, therefore  not  corporally.'     For  the  truth  of 
things  spiritually  present  is  certain  also."     Bernard 
died  August  20, 1153,  leaving  one  hundred  and  sixty 
monasteries  of  his  order,  all  founded  by  his  exertions. 
The  brief  character  of  him  given  by  Erasmus  is  this : 
**Chri8tiane  doctua,  sancte  facundus  et  pie  festivus." 
He  was  canonized,  with  unexampled  splendor,  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  by  Alexander  III,  and  the  Ro- 
man Church  celebrates  his  memory  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust.    Of  all  the  editions  of  his  works,  by  tan  the  best 
is  that  by  Mabillon  (Paris,  1690,  2  vols.  fol. ;  reprint- 
ed, with  additions,  Paris,  1839,  4  vols.  imp.  8vo). — 
Hook,  Ecdet,  Biography,  ii,  SOiS  sq. ;   Mo^eim,  Ch, 
Hist.  U  301 -3dB;   Neander,  Ch,  Hist.  vol.  iv,  passim ; 
Neander,  Der  heiUge  Bemhard  und  sein  ZeitaUer  (Ber- 
lin, 1813,  8vo) ;  Neander,  Life  of  Bernard,  transL  by 
Matilda  Wrench  (Lond.  1843,  12mo);  Ellendorf,  Der 
heU.  Bemhard  (Essen,  1837) ;  Ratisbonne,  Hist,  de  St, 
Bern,  (Paris,  2  vols.  1843, 4th  ed.  1860) ;  Morison,  Life 
and  Times  of  Bernard  (1863,  8vo) ;  and  Niedner,  Zeil- 
schrift  (1862,  pt.*ii,  art  i,  by  PUtt) ;  Bdhringer,  Kirehe 
Christij  ii,  436 ;  Lond.  Quar,  Rev,  July,  1863 ;  Christian 
Remembrancer,  1864,  i. 

Bernard  of  Chabtrbs,  a  celebrated  philosopher 
snd  theologian  of  the  12th  century.  Little  is  known 
of  his  life  except  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  school  of 
Chartres  at  the  same  time  that  Guillaume  de  Cbartres 
was  the  head  of  the  school  of  StY ictor.  His  writings 
and  his  philosophical  views  were  likewise  unknown 
until  Mr.  Cousin  discovered  in  the  Imperial  Library 


verse  and  prose,  and  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
called  Megacosmus  (great  world),  and  the  other  Micro- 
cosmus  (little  world ;  a  treatise  on  man).  The  system 
of  Bernard  was  a  Platonism,  sometimes  interpreted 
according  to  the  genius  of  the  Alexandrines. — Hoefer, 
Biog,  Ginirale,  v,  572 ;  Cousin,  Introdudiim  aux  frag- 
ments inedits  d^Abailard, 

Bernard  op  Thurinoia,  a  German  visionary  who 
lived  toward  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  but  of  whose 
life  nothing  else  is  known.  On  the  ground  of  some 
passage  in  the  Revelation  he  announced  the  end  of 
the  world  as  close  at  hand,  and  produced  a  wonderful 
commotion  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  Many 
were  induced  to  leave  all  they  had  and  to  emigrate  to 
Palestine,  where  Christ  was  to  descend  from  heaven  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  The  secular  authority 
had  great  difficulty  in  checking  this  movement.— Hoe- 
fer, Bicg,  Genirak,  ▼,668. 

Bernard,  Ptolomei,  St.,  founder  of  the  Olivetans 
(q.  v.),  was  bom  at  Sienna  1272,  died  August  20, 1348. 
Ho  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  of  Sienna, 
and  had  filled  the  highest  positions  in  his  country.  In 
consequence  of  a  vow  to  leave  the  world  if  he  should 
be  cured  from  a  sore  eye,  he  sold  all  he  had,  distribu- 
ted the  money  among  the  poor,  withdrew  to  a  desert  ten 
miles  from  Sienna,  and  Uien  practiced  extraordinary 
austerities.  He  was  soon  joined  I)y  some  followers ; 
and  when  the  pope  counselled  him  to  connect  himself 
with  one  of  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Church,  he 
adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  a  white  habit. 
The  congregation  established  by  him  b  known  under 
the  name  of  Congregation  of  the  Virgin  Mary  of  Mount 
Olivet,  and  was  approved  by  several  popes. — Hoefer, 
Biog,  GhUrale,  v,  375. 

Bernard,  Jacques,  a  Reformed  minister  of 
France,  was  lK>rn  at  Nions,  in  Dauphine,  September  1, 
1668,  and  died  April  27, 1718.  His  father,  who  was  a 
Reformed  minister,  sent  him  to  Geneva  to  pursue  his 
theolo  ical  studies.  On  his  return  he  was  himself  or- 
dained minister,  and  preached  publicly,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibitive  laws.  He  was  soon  compelled  to 
flee,  and  went  first  to  Lausanne,  where  he  remained 
until  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Then  he 
went  to  Holland,  where  he  established  a  school  of  belles 
lettres,  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  He  undertook, 
in  1691,  to  continue  the  publication  of  the  Bibliothkque 
Universelte,  begun  by  Jean  Leclerc.  In  1693  he  suc- 
ceeded Bayle  as  editor  of  the  journal  La  R^vhlique 
des  Lettres,  He  wrote,  besides  a  number  of  historical 
works,  Traits  de  la  Repentance  tardive  (Amsterdam, 
1712, 12mo),  and  TraiU  de  V Excellence  de  la  Religion 
(Amsterdam,  1714). — Hoefer,  Biog.  Generate,  v,  684. 

Bernard,  Richard,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom 
1666  or  1667,  died  in  1641.  Among  his  numerous 
works  are  the  following :  Plain  Evidence  that  the  Church 
of  England  is  Apostolical  (Lond.  1610);  A  Key  for 
Opening  the  Mysteries  of  the  Bevelation  of  St,  John 
(Lond.  1617) ;  Thefabuious  Foundation  of  the  Popedom, 
showing  that  St,  Peter  was  never  at  Rome  (Oxford,  1619) ; 
and  several  other  works  against  the  Church  of  Rome ; 
The  Isle  of  Man,  or  legal  Proceedings  in  Manshirt 
against  Sin  (Lond.  1627, 10th  edit.  1635),  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  germ  of  Bun3ran's  Pilgrim's 
Progress ;  A  Guide  to  Grand  Jurymen  with  regard  to 
Witches  (Lond.  1627, 12mo).^Hoefer,  Biog.  Generale, 
V,  692 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  179. 

Bemardin  (Ital.  Bernardino),  St.,  of  Sienna, 
descended  from  the  dutinguisfacd  family  Albiceschi, 
was  bom  Sept.  8, 1380,  at  Massa-Carrara,  and  entered 
the  Franciscan  order  in  1404.     He  became  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  famous  preachers  against  the  pr<^ 
vailing  corruptions  of  the  times ;   was  appointed 
1438  vicar-general  of  his  order,  and  successfully 
erted  himself  for  the  restoration  of  the  strict  mom 
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mie.  He  died  in  1444  at  Aquila,  where  his  relics  are 
wtill  kept,  and  was  canonized  in  1450.  He  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Roman  Charch  on  May  20.  His 
irorks  are  mostly  of  a  mystical  cliaracter;  among 
them  is  a  commentary  on  the  Revelation.  His  com- 
plete worlu  have  been  often  published  (Ven.  1591, 
4  vols.  4to ;  Paris,  1636,  5  vols.  fol. ;  Ven.  1745,  5  vols, 
fol.). 

Bemardin  de  Ekdiagan,  a  Spanish  Franciscan, 
lived  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  century.  He 
spent  many  years  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  and 
composed  a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language 
of  the  latter  country,  and  many  other  works  for  the 
use  of  the  missionaries  and  native  Christians.  He 
wrote  in  Spanish  a  history  of  the  religion,  the  KOYwa- 
ment,  and  the  customs  of  the  natives  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  an  essay  on  the  conquest  of  New  Spain  or 
Mexico. — Hoefer,  Biog,  Generale,  v,  606. 

Bemardine  Moziks  (the  same  with  the  Cister- 
cians), so  called  after  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  who  great- 
ly extended  the  order.     See  Bernabd  and  Cisteb- 

CIAN8. 

Berne,  Cokference  or  Disputatiok  op,  a  name 
given  especially  to  a  conference  held  in  1528,  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  that 
city.  The  soil  of  Berne,  not  originally  favorable  to 
the  reform,  was  suddenly  prepared  for  it  by  the  jug- 
gling doings  of  the  Dominicans  (1507-1509),  and  by 
Sampson^s  bold  traffic  in  indulgences  (Mosheim,  Ch. 
HiU,  iii,  13,  27).  The  reform  movement  was  earnest- 
ly preached  by  Kolb,  Haller,  etc.  (q.  v.).  The  bishop 
of  Lausanne  demanded  the  indictment  of  the  heretical 
preachers,  but  the  council  of  the  city  revised  to  inter- 
fere. Great  excitement  arose  (D^Aubign^,  Hitt,  of 
Ref.  bk.  viii).  The  mandates  of  Viii  and  Modesti  (Juno 
15, 1523)  were  intended  to  mediate  between  the  par- 
ties, and  the  council  forbade  any  preaching,  '*  whether 
of  doctrine  given  out  by  Luther  or  other  doctors,  in 
the  way  of  disputation,  apart  or  aside  from  proof  out 
of  the  Word  of  God.*'  For  two  years  the  cause  of 
reform  fluctuated  between  advance  and  retreat.  In 
1526  the  **  Baden  DispuUtion"  was  held,  and  its  issue 
seemed  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  reformers.  But  the 
decisions  of  Baden  were  too  severe  and  partial  for  the 
patience  of  the  Bernese,  to  whom  Haller  and  Kolb 
were  still  preaching.  On  November  17th,  1527,  the 
great  council  decided  to  hold  a  conference  at  Berne 
to  settle  the  disputes  by  appeals  to  the  Word  of  God. 
They  invited  the  bishops  of  Constance,  Basle,  the 
Yalais,  and  Lausanne,  and  the  Leagues  of  both  parties 
were  requested  to  send  **  delegates  and  learned  men." 
The  bishops  declined  the  invitation,  and  the  emperor, 
Charles  V,  sent  a  dissuasive,  advising  trust  and  re- 
course to  the  anticipated  general  council.  Neverthe- 
less, there  was  a  large  assembly  that  opened  on  the 
6th  of  January,  1528,  the  majority  being  reformers, 
and  among  them  Bucer,  Capito,  ^colampadius,  and 
Zuingle.  A  graphic  account  of  the  discussion  is  given 
by  D' Aubign^  {HisUny  o/Jfeformation^  bk.  xv).  Among 
the  results  of  this  disputation  were  the  abrogation  of 
the  mass,  the  removal  of  images,  etc.,  from  the  church- 
es, and  the  ReformaHon  Edict  of  Feb.  7th,  1528,  an- 
nulling the  authority  of  the  bishops,  settling  questions 
of  Church  order,  etc.  For  Berne,  and,  in  fact,  for 
Switzerland,  this  conference  was  the  turning-point  of 
the  Reformation.  See  D'Aubign^,  as  above  cited,  and 
Fischer,  CwcAtcA/c  rf.  Disputcetim  «.  Reformation  in  Bern 
JBeme,1828);  Uerzog,  Real-EncytUop.  \i,  81;  Ruchat, 
Reformalion  m  SwUzerUmdy  ch.  iv. 

Berne,  Synod  op,  an  assembly  of  the  clergy  of 
Berne,  Switzerland,  to  consolidate  the  work  of  the 
Rafbrmation,  held  in  1532.  It  was  the  first  of  the  Re- 
formed synods  of  Berne,  and  was  attended  by  280  of 
the  clergy,  June  9-14, 1532.  A  Church  Directory  and 
Manual  for  Pastors  were  adopted,  containing  many  ex- 
eelient  regulations,  and  full  of  the  Christian  spirit,  as 


are  the  Acts  of  the  Synod,  They  were  published  in 
Basle,  1582 ;  and  again  enjoined  in  1728  and  1775 ;  re- 
published, Basle,  1830, 8vo,  with  a  German  version.— 
Herzog,  ReaUKncffUopadie,  U,  87. 

Berni'cd  (B<ps/(n}  in  Acts,  also  in  Josephns ;  JSSere- 
nice  =  ^cpcWn;,  see  Sturz,  Dial,  Maetd,  p.  81 ;  the  form 
Beroiwice  is  also  found,  comp.  Eustath.  vud  II.  x,  192; 
Valckenaer,  ad  Herod,  p.  477 ;  Niebuhr,  Ki.  Sckr.  i, 
287),  the  name  of  several  Egyptian  princesses  (see 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Clam,  Biog,  s.  v.  Berenice^  and  also 
of  several  Jewish  females  of  royal  connection  named  in 
Josephus,  and  one  of  them  in  ^e  New  Testament. 

1.  The  daughter  of  Costabarus  and  Salome,  and 
niece  of  Ilerod  the  Great.     She  was  married  to  Arisfeo- 
bnlus,  the  son  of  Herod,  who,  proud  of  his  descent 
fh>m  the  Maccabees  through  his  mother  ICariamne,  is 
said  to  have  taunted  her  with  her  comparatively  low 
origin ;  and  her  consequent  complaints  to  her  mother 
served  to  increase  the  feud,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Aristobulus  (Josephns,  AnL  xviil,  5,  4;  xvi, 
1,  2;  4,  1 ;  7,  8 ;  War,  i,  23, 1 ;  24,  8).     See  Abisto- 
BULUS.     After  his  execution,  B.C.  6,  Bemice  became 
the  wife  of  Theudion,  maternal  uncle  to  Antipater,  the 
eldest  son  of  Herod — Antipater  having  brought  about 
the  marriage,  with  the  view  of  conciliating;  Salome 
and  disarming  her  suspicions  toward  himself  (Joseph. 
Ant,  xvii,  1,  1;  War,  i,  28,  1).    Josephus  does  not 
mention  the  death  of  Theudion,  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  suffered  for  his  share  in  Antipater's  plot  against  the 
lifeofHerod(^n<.xvii,4,  2;  fTar,  i,  80,  5).     See  An- 
tipater.    Bsmice  certainly  appears  to  have  been 
again  a  widow  when  she  accompanied  her  mother  to 
Rome  with  Archelaus,  who  went  thither  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  to  obtain  from  Augustus  the 
ratification  of  his  father's  will  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvil,  9,  3; 
War,  ii,  2, 1).     See  Arcrelaos.     She  seems  to  have 
continued  at  Rome  the  rest  of  her  life,  enJo3ring  the  fa> 
vor  of  Augustus  and  the  friendship  of  Antonia  (q.  v.), 
the  wife  of  the  elder  Drusus.    The  affection  of  Antonia 
for  Bemice,  indeed,  exhibited  itself  even  after  the  lat- 
ter*s  death,  and  during  the  rei^  of  Tiberius,  in  offices 
of  substantial  kindness  to  her  son  Agrippa  I  (q.  v.), 
whom  she  furnished  with  the  means  of  discharging  his 
debt  to  the  imperial  treasury  (Strabo,  xvi,  765 ;  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  xviii,  6, 1-6). 

2.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Agrippa  I  (q.  v.)  by  his 
wife  Cypros :  she  was  espoused  at  a  very  early  age  to 
ICarcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch;  but' be  died 
before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage,  and  she  then 
became  the  wife  of  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of  ChalciSf 
by  whom  she  had  two  sons  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii,  5, 
4;  xix,  5, 1 ;  9, 1 ;  XX,  5,  2;  7,  8;  War,  ii,  2,  6).     After 
the  death  of  this  Herod,  A.D.  48,  Bemice,  then  but 
20  years  old,  lived  for  a  considerable  time  with  her 
own  brother,  Agrippa  II  (q.  v.),  and  not  without  just 
suspicion  of  an  incestuous  commerce  with  him,  to 
avoid  the  scandal  of  which  she  induced  Polemon,  king 
of  Cilicia,  to  marry  her ;  but  she  soon  deserted  him  and 
returned  a^in  to  her  brother  (Joseph.  Ant,  xx,  7,  3; 
Juvenal,  vi,  156),  in  connection  with  whom  she  is  men- 
tioned Acts  XXV,  18,  28 ;  xxvi,  80,  as  having  visited 
Festus  at  Ciesarea  on  his  appointment  as  procurator  of 
Judaea,  when  Paul  defended  himself  before  them  a]l> 
A.D.  55.     About  A.D.  65  we  hear  of  her  being  at 
Jerusalem  (whither  she  had  gone  in  pursuance  of  a 
vow),  and  interceding  for  the  Jews  with  the  procura- 
tor Florus,  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  during  his  cruel 
massacre  of  them  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  15, 1).     Together 
with  her  brother  she  endeavored  to  divert  her  country- 
men from  the  purpose  of  rebellion  (Joseph.  War,  ii, 
16, 6) ;  and,  having  joined  the  Romans  with  him  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  final  war,  she  gained  the  favor  of  Ves- 
pasian by  her  munificent  presents,  and  the  love  of 
Titos  by  her  beauty.     Her  connection  with  the  latter 
continued  at  Romo,  whither  she  went  after  the  captors 
of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  even  said  that  he  wished  to 
make  her  his  wife ;  but  the  fear  of  offending  tlie  Ro- 
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nunh  by  such  a  atep  compeUed  him  to  dumiu  btr, 
kDd,  thougb  she  ■ftsrward  ntnmed  to  Rome,  ha  still 
AToided  B  nnewsl  or  thiiir  intinucy  (TbcIidb,  Hiil.  ii, 
2,  81 ;  Suetoa.  7%.  7;  Dio  Cms.  Ixvi,  15,  IB).  QdIo- 
UlUn  (/nir.  Orai.  iv,  1)  ipuka  of  hsving  ple«dwl  hi 
csQK  on  wms  occuioD  not  othenriM  alluded  to.  e 
which  sba  henelf  ut  u  Judgi.  8<e  Nolde,  //irt. 
/(jtmi.  p.  408  »q. 

3.  Tha  dBD^ter  at  Archelaus  *on  of  Cbeli 
Uariuniia  danghtar  of  Harod  Agrippa  I  ^.Toiaphaii, 
Ant.  XX,  T,  1). 

Boro'dach-bal'adan  (Heb.  Bavdak'  Bakdim', 
"7*^?   'n^'<"^?i    S«pt.    BapuJ^x   [v.  r.   MofHuoiix] 
BoXiiiav ;    Vulg.  Berodach   Bal-.idoH),   tbi    ~      _ 
Babylon  wbo  Mat  the  frlandlj  depnUtion  to  Hezekiah 
(2  Kings  XI,  12),  called  Id  the  pual]«t  pauoge  (Ii 
uxix,  1),  apparently   more  coiractly.  Mi 

Bai^DAN  (q.  T.). 

Borco'a  (Itipain,  a]»  written  Kjipoia  according 
to  Vouius,  Tkaofd.  1,  61,  the  BUcedonian  for  »f 
the  name  of  two  citiei  mentiooad  in  Scripture. 

1.  A  city  in  tba  north  of  Palestine,  mentioned  In 
S  Hacc.  xili,  4,  in  connection  vith  tho  invuion  of 
Judna  by  Antiochiii  Eupalor.  ai  lbs  iiceUD  of  the  mu- 
erabla  death  of  Manelagg.  This  uams  1 
In  which  Jerome  uys  that  certain  per«oti9  lived  who 
|K»Bessed  nnU  used  Matthew'i  Hebrew  Gospel  {_De  "' 
ia<Ht.  c.  S).  Thii  city  (the  name  of  which  is  wrl 
also  Bipiit ;  camp.  Btrvamtii,  Plln.  r,  S3)  was  situated 
Id  Sjtia  (Stmbo,  xtI,  761),  about  mi 
Aatioch  and  HieropoUa  (Ptol.  v,  15),  being  about  two 
days'  journey  fiom  each  (Jnllan,  Epiit.  ~ 

doret,  ii,  23).  Chosroea,  in  his  inroad  upon  Syria,  A.D. 
640,  [icnanded  a  tribute  ttom  Benea,  which  be  remit- 
ted afterward,  as  the  inbabitanta  were  unable  to  pay 
it  (Procop.  Bttl.  PrTM.  ii,  7 ;  Le  Beau,  Bm  Empire,  ix, 
IS);  but  in  A.D.  CII  be  occupied  this  city  (Gibbon, 
Till,  325).  It  owed  its  Uacedanian  name  Bercea 
Seleacns  Kicator  (Nlceph.  HitL  Jiccl.  xiv,  39),  and 
continued  to  be  called  ao  till  the  conqae 
under  Abo  Obeidah,  A.D.  C38,  when  it  resumed  its  an. 
cient  name,  Chaltli  or  Oalybon  (Schnltens,  /ndcs 
Gitgr.  a.  V.  Haleb).  It  afterward  became  the  capilk 
of  iho  sultana  of  the  race  of  llamadan,  but  hi  tha  lat 
ter  part  of  the  tenth  century  waa  united  to  tbe  Greek 
empire  by  the  conquests  ot  Zimlsces,  entperor  of  Coi 
stancinnple,  with  which  city  it  at  length  fell  Into  tb 
bands  of  the  Saracens.  It  is  now  called  by  Europeai 
AUppo  (Hardouln,  ad  Plin.  ii.  !67),  but  by  tbe  natives 
still  Halab,  a  famous  city  of  tba  madam  Orient  (Han. 
nert,  VI,  i,  fiI4  sq.;  BOscbing,  Erdbadtr.  V,  i,  !85). 
The  excavations  a  little  way  eastward  of  the  town  ate 
the  only  vestiges  of  ancient  remains  in  the  neighbor- 
hood:  they  are  vei7  extensive,  and  consist  of  suites 
of  large  apartments,  which  are  separated  by  portions 
of  solid  rock,  with  massive  pilasten  left  at  intervals  ' 
support  the  mass  above  (Cheaney,  Euphni.  Exptd, 
43fi).  Its  present  papulation  Is  somewhat  mora  thi 
100,000  souls  (aee  Pnmg  Cjclopadla,  s.  v.  Halel 
M'Culloch,  Cffpr.  I}icl.  I.  V.  Aleppo  J  Russars  jVt 
Ilijt.  r/ Aleppo,  panixn).     See  IIelbon. 


Coin  of  Benea  (d  BTTia,  Willi  the  Htid  ofTnJaB. 

2.  A  city  of  Hacedonia,  to  which  tbe  apostle  Paul 

retired  with  Silas  and  Timatheus,  in  tba  course  of  his 

Brst  visit  to  Kurope,  on  being  persecuted  In  Theesalonl- 

c*  (Acts  xvii,  10),  and  Itom  which,  on  being  again  par> 
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secnted  by  emissaries  from  Thessalonica,  be  withdraw 
to  the  sea  for  tha  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Athens  (ib. 
14,  IS).  Tba  commnnity  of  Jews  must  have  been  con- 
aidarable  in  Bercaa,  and  tbair  chancier  is  described  in 
very  (kvorable  terms  (ii.  II ;  see  Conybears  and  How- 
son,  SI.  Paul, !,  389).  Sopater,  one  of  Paal's  mission- 
ary companions,  was  ttom  this  place  (Bipoia7o£,  Act* 
XI,  4 ;  comp.  Btnaa,  Liv.  xiiii,  39).  Benaa  was  sit- 
nated  hi  the  n«tbeni  part  of  the  province  ot  Macedou 
(PLn.  iv,  10),  in  the  district  called  F.mathia  (Ptolem. 
iii,  18,  39),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  Ibe  Haliaemon, 
and  upon  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Moont  Bennius 
(StialiD,  vii,  p.  890).  It  lay  30  Baman  miles  from 
PsIU  (/Vur.  Tab.),  and  61  from  Thessalonica  {Itin.  Alt- 
toiBH.),  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Aana  of  Macedonia  (Constant.  Dt  Thtn.  ii.  2).  Coins 
of  itBrerarB(Rssche,i.l4a3;  Eckhel,  ii,  69).  Berma 
was  attacked,  but  utiiuccessfully,  by  tho  Athenian 
farces  under  Csliias,  fl.C.432  (Thncyd.i,  GI),  It  sur- 
readered  to  tbe  Roman  consul  after  tbe  battle  of  Pyd- 
na  (Liv.  iliv,  46),  and  waa  assigned,  with  its  territory, 
to  tba  third  region  ot  Macedonia  (Liv.  iJt,  29).  B.C. 
IG8.  It  was  a  large  and  populous  town  (Luclan,  Ati. 
Bu»,84),beingaflerward  called /rmopoSi(CelIarii  A'o- 
tit.  i,  1038),  and  is  now  known  as  t'erria  or  Kara-Ver- 
ria,  which  has  bean  fully  described  by  Leake  (.Vi>rt*- 
*m  Crnct,  iil,  290  sq.)  and  by  Couslnlry  (toynje  dam 
la  Macidoine,  1,  69  sq.).  Situated  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  tbe  Olymidau  mountain  range,  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  commaoding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  plain  of  the  Axiua  and  U^acmon,  it  is  regard- 
ed OS  one  of  the  moat  agreeable  towns  in  Rnmili,  and 
has  now  16,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A  few  andent 
remains,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine,  still  exist 
here.  Two  roads  arc  laid  down  In  the  itineraries  be- 
tween Tbesaalonica  and  Bcrcea,  one  passing  by  Palla. 
Paul  and  his  companions  may  have  travelled  by  either 
of  them.  Two  roads  also  connect  Benea  with  Dinm, 
one  passing  liy  Pj-dna.  It  was  probably  from  Dinm 
that  Paul  SBJled  to  .Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timolhe- 
ns  behind ;  and  possibly  1  Thess.  iii,  2  refers  to  a  Jonr- 
■aey  of  Timotbeus  fhim  Bartea,  not  from  ACheDS,     See 

Baroali;  Beioth.  See  Fib. 
BaitetiB  (perhaps  ttmn  Bar-Ota,  the  fon  of  Oseas), 
a  priest  of  Belus  and  bistorian  at  Babylon,  lived,  ac- 
cording to  soma,  at  260  B.C.,  according  to  others,  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  Chaldsa,  which  he  compiled  fhim  the  temple  ar- 
chives of  Babylon,  of  which  he  was  the  keeper.  This 
fork,  which  was  highly  valued  by  tbe  sndents,  was 
itill  extant  at  the  time  of  Josephns,  who  used  it  to  a 
wnsiderable  extent  for  his  Ajiliquilia.  Other  frag- 
nenta  msy  be  found  in  tbe  writings  of  Eusebius  and 
rthers.  Fabricius,  In  bis  BibSoti.  Grata  (lom.  xiv), 
has  collected  the  least  donbtflil  fragments  of  Berosus. 
Other  collections  ot  these  fragments  were  made  b}' 
Rlcbter,  Beroii  Cbaldannm  Uitoria  giia  tuperamt 
(Lelpi.  1825),  and  by  Didot  (1848).  A  work  with  tha 
title  AntujuUaium  lihri  qwoque  fum  tanmentariU  Jota^. 
nil  ^nnii,  which  first  appeared  at  Homo  1498  (again 
Heidelb.  1699,  Wiltenb.  1612),  is  a  forgery  af  the  Do- 
mlnicsD  Giovanni  Nanni,  of  Viterbo.  Whether  the 
hislorian  Berosus  is  the  same  person  as  the  astronomer 
is  still  a  controverted  question.  The  astronomer  Be- 
rosus, wbo  is  likewise  called  a  Chaldnan  and  priest  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  left  his  native  country,  and  estab- 
lished a  school  an  the  Island  of  Cos.  See  Vosslus,  Ih 
ffilrf.  ffriK.  xlii  i  Fabriclus,fla;.(7nrco,iv,liai  Biogr. 
Giniralc,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  Diet,  of  Claa.  Biog.  s.  v. 

Ba'rotb  (Br(pii&  v.  r.  Bijpiiy),  a  place  named  in 

connection  with  Capbira,  to  which  exiles  returned  from 

Babylon  belonged  (I  Esdr.  v.  19) ;  evidentiy  tha  Bxs- 

aoTU  (q.  V.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Ezra  il,  35). 

Bero'tbab  (Heb.  Id.  nni'ia,  u  if  meaning  "U 
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BtmKk,^'*  or  toward  the  wdU;  Sept.  in  most  copies  has 
a  mass  of  undistingnishable  names,  bnt  some  read  Bi}- 
pw^a  or  Bi7ptai5a/i ;  Vulg.  Berothd)  and  Ber'othai 
(Heb.  Beroihag%  "^nna,  wjr  wetfi;  Sept.  m  ^cXcffrai 

iroXcic ;  Vulg.  Berolh).    The  fint  of  these  tif  o  names, 
each  of  which  occurs  once  only,  is  given  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii,  16),  in  connection  with  Hamath  and  Damascus, 
as  forming  part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  prom- 
ised land  as  restored  in  his  vision.     The  second  is 
mentioned  (2  Sam.  viii,  8)  as  the  name  of  a  city  of  Zo- 
bah  taken  by  David  (fit>m  which  he  brought  away 
great  quantities  of  **  brass"  as  spoil),  also  in  connection 
irith  Hamath  and  Damascus.     The  slightness  of  these 
references  makes  it  impossible  to  identify  the  names 
with  any  degree  of  probability,  or  even  to  decide  wheth- 
er they  refer  to  the  same  locality  or  not  (Hassel,  VoUt, 
Erdb,  xiii,  845).     The  well-known  city  Beirut  (Bery- 
Tus)  naturally  suggests  itself  as  identical  with  one, 
at  least,  of  the  names ;  bnt  in  each  instance  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  seem  to  require  a  position  far- 
ther east,  since  Ezekiel  places  Berothah  between  Ha- 
math and  Damascus,  and  David^s  war  with  the  King 
of  Zobah  led  him  away  from  the  sea-coast  toward  the 
Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viU,  3).     In  the  latter  instance,  the 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  Hebrew  text  reading  in 
1  Chr.  xviii,  8,  Chun  (q.  v.)  instead  of  Berothai,  and 
by  the  fact  that  both  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles  the 
Greek  translators,  instead  of  giving  a  proper  name, 
translate  by  the  phrase  *  *  fh>m  the  choice  cities  ;**  clear- 
ly showing  that  they  read  either  the  same  text  in  each 
passage,  or  at  least  words  which  bcve  the  same  sense. 
FOrst  regards  Berothah  and  Berothai  as  distinct  places, 
and  identifies  the  first  with  Berytus.    Misltn  (Saints 
JJeuXj  i,  244)  derives  the  name  from  the  wells  (Bee- 
roth),  which  are  still  to  be  seen  bored  in  the  solid  rock 
at  Beirut.     Against  this  identification,  however,  there 
is  this  farther  objection,  that  the  proper  boundaries  of 
the  tribes  (q.  v.)  never  extended  so  far  north  as  Bery- 
tus (q.  v.),  nor  did  David  ever  molest  the  Phoenician 
sea-coast  in  his  wars.     Both  Berothah  and  Berothai 
are  therefore  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  springs  that  form  the  source  of  the  Nahr  Hasba- 
ny,  near  the  present  Hasbeya.     See  Hazab-enak . 

Be'rothite  (Heb.  Beroth^,  *^n'na ;  Sept.  Brjpittdi 
V.  r.  Bripw^\  an  epithet  of  Naharai,  Joab*B  armor-bear- 
er (1  Chr.  xi,  89),  doubtless  as  being  a  native  of  tho 
Bbebotm  (q.  V.)  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xi,  17). 

Berquln,  Louis  de,  a  French  nobleman,  was  bom 
in  1489.  His  friend  Erasmus  states  that  he  was  high- 
ly respected  at  the  French  court,  and  that  he  was 
a  religious  man,  but  hated  the  monks  on  account 
of  their  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  When  he  transla- 
ted Luther's  work,  De  VotU  Monasticist  he  was  de- 
nounced by  the  Sorbonne  as  a  heretic.  In  1523  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  had  bis  books  seized,  and  ordered 
Berquin  to  abjure  his  opinions,  and  to  pledge  himself 
neither  to  write  nor  to  translate  any  more  books 
against  the  Church  of  Rome.  On  his  refusal  he  was 
sent  before  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  diocese. 
Francis  I  liberated  him  from  prison,  and  submitted  his 
case  to  the  chancellor  of  his  council,  who  demanded 
of  Berquin  the  abjuration  of  some  heretical  opinions, 
with  which  the  latter  complied.  In  1525,  two  coun- 
cillors of  the  court  of  Rome  denounced  him  as  having 
relapsed  into  heresy,  but  he  was  again  set  free  through 
the  interposition  of  Francis  I.  In  1528  he  was  again 
arrested,  and  tried  before  a  commission  of  twelve  mem- 
bers of  the  Parliament,  which  decreed  that  his  books 
should  be  burned,  his  tongue  pierced,  and  that  he 
should  be  imprisoned  for  life.  From  this  judgment 
Berquin  appealed  to  Francis  I ;  but  tho  commission, 
considering  this  appeal  as  a  new  crime,  ordered  him 
to  be  burned,  but,  in  consideration  of  his  nobility,  to 
be  previously  strangled.  This  sentence  was  execu- 
ted on  April  22, 1529.— Hoefer,  Bioffraphie  GmiraU^  v, 
r>58. 


Benid^,  Johh,  one  of  the  Methodist  reftmncrs 
of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Kingston  1716^ 
and  entered  at  Clare  Hall  1784,  and  in  1755  becams 
vicar  of  Everton.     In  1758  he  invited  Wesley  to  viaiC 
his  parish,  and  a  wide-spread  reformation  broke  out, 
attended  by  some  faregnlarities  and  excesses.     Ber- 
ridge  soon  began  to  itinerate,  and  Everton  waa  Ibr 
some  years  the  centre  of  a  wide  sphere  of  evangelical 
labors.     He  preached  ten  <»r  twelve  scnnons  a  week, 
often  in  the  open  air.     His  theological  opiniona  allied 
him  with  Whitefield,  and  he  became  a  notable  cham- 
pion of  Calvinistic  Methodism.     He  was  rich,  bnt  lib- 
eral to  excess,  and  rented  preaching-houses,  supported 
lay  preachers,  and  aided  poor  societies  with  an  unscpar- 
ing  hand.     He  was  a  laborious  stadent,  and  nearly  as 
familiar  with  the  clasrical  languages  as  with  his  native 
tongue.     Like  most  good  men  whose  tempenmcnt 
renders  them  zealous,  he  had  a  rich  vein  of  humor, 
and  his  ready  wit  played  freely  but  harmlessly  throoiefa 
both  his  public  and  private  discourse.     He  died  1793. 
His  Christian  World  Unmatked,  with  his  Uft,  LttUr%, 
etc.,  was  reprinted  in  1824  (Lend.  8vo). — Stevens, 
/ftffofy  of  Methodism,  i,  882;  Wesley,  Works,  iv,  25. 

Berriman,  William,  D.D.,  an  English  divine, 
was  bom  in  London  1688,  and  educated  at  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  He  became  rector  of  St.  Andrew-Un- 
dershaft  and  Fellow  of  Eton  1729.  His  studies  were  ex- 
tensive, especially  in  the  Oriental  languages.  He  died 
1749.  His  principal  writings  sre.  Eight  Sermont  on 
(he  Trinity  (Lend.  1726,  8vo)  :--Oradual  Jievelation  of 
the  Gospels  (Boyle  Lectures  for  1780, 1781, 1782) :— ^S^. 
mons  on  Christian  Doctrines  and  Dtities  (Lond.  1751, 
2  vols.  8vo).— Hook,  Eecl  Biog.  ii,  880. 

Berruyer,  Joseph  Isaac,  bom  November  7tili, 
1681,  at  Kouen ;  became  a  Jesuit,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1758,  aft;T  having  made  much  stir  In  the  world  by  hia 
Ilistoire  da  Peupk  de  Dieu.  The  first  part,  the  O.  T., 
appeared  in  1728  (7  vols.  4to).  The  work  is  shocking^ 
not  only  from  its  almost  infidelity,  but  from  its  styl^ 
the  O.  T.  history  being,  in  fact,  turned  into  a  romance, 
in  many  cases  irreconcilable  with  decency  and  pro- 
priety. The  general  of  the  order  commanded  the  writ- 
er to  put  forth  a  new  edition,  which  appeared  in  1733 
(8  vols.  4to),  but  it  was  still  very  fax  from  satisfiurtory. 
The  second  part,  containing  the  K.  T.,  or,  at  least,  part 
of  it,  in  style  and  matter  even  worse  than  the  first,  ap- 
peared in  1753  (4  vols.  4to).  The  superiors  of  the  three 
Jesuit  establishments  at  Paris,  seeing  the  storm  whic^ 
the  book  had  raised,  immediately  put  forth  a  declara- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  work  had  appeared  without 
their  knowledge,  and  compelled  the  author  to  sign  an 
act  of  submission  to  the  episcopal  mandate.  A  formal 
censure  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  then 
a  papal  brief,  and,  lastly,  a  bull  of  Benedict  XIV,  pro- 
scribing the  book  in  whatever  language  it  might  ap- 
pear, followed.  The  third  part  appeared  in  1758  at 
Lyons,  containing  a  paraphrase  of  the  epistles,  filled 
with  absurdities,  and  even  outraging  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  Clement  XIII  condemned  it  in  1758. 
The  publication  of  this  work  produced  a  violent  com- 
motion among  tho  Jesuits.  Father  Toumemine,  the 
head  of  the  opposition  party,  denounced  the  work  to 
the  superiors  in  a  very  forcible  tract;  the  opposite  party 
replied ;  tho  dispute  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  but  ulti- 
mately, by  the  death  of  Toumemine,  the  party  of  Ber- 
ruyer  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  his  infamous  book 
is  still  reprinted. — Landon,  EcdL  Diet,  ii,  204. 

Berry,  Lucibn  W.,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Methodist 
Episcopal  minbter,  was  bora  at  Albarg,  Yt.,  in  1815. 
He  began  to  preach  in  1833,  and  by  his  diligence  as 
preacher,  pastor,  and  student,  he  gradually  acquired 
wide  reputation  and  influence.  He  entered  the  travel- 
ling ministry  in  the  Ohio  Conference,  and  succeeded 
Dr.  Simpson  in  the  presidency  of  tho  Indiana  Asbuiy 
University  in  1848.  After  remaining  for  about  six 
years  in  charge  of  this  institution,  he  aooepted  the 
presidency  of  the  ~  ~" 
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Fleasant.  He  i^mained  in  connection  with  this  insti- 
tution for  about  three  years.  In  the  summer  of  1867 
he  resigned  his  place  at  Mount  Pleasant,  and  took 
charge  of  the  university  of  Missouri  at  Jefferson  City. 
He  labored  with  £preat  zeal  and  energy  to  build  up  the 
university;  but  in  November,  1857,  he  was  attacked 
with  erysipelas,  which  was  subsequently  followed  by 
paralysis,  and  he  died  in  peace,  after  great  suffering, 
July  23, 1858,  at  CincinnatiY  Ohio.  He  was  "a  pro- 
found  divine,  a  critical  scholar,  an  orator  of  uncom- 
mon power,  and  an  eminently  holy  man." — MimUts 
of  CcnfemHces^  1859,  p.  126. 

Baithier,  Guillaumb  Fbah^ois,  a  Jesuit  writer, 
bom  April  7tii,  1704.  He  was  first  professor  of  the 
Humanities  at  Blois,  and  afterward  of  theolo^  at 
Paris.  The  talent  which  he  displayed  caused  him  to 
be  appointed  to  succeed  Brumoy  in  1742  as  continuator 
•f  the  history  of  the  Galilean  Church  {Hidcire  de  Viglite 
GaUicane)y  of  which  he  published  six  volumes,  carry- 
ing the  history  to  A.D.  1529.  In  1745  his  superiors 
intrusted  him  with  the  direction  of  the  Journal  (2e 
Triooux,  which  he  edited  until  the  suppression  of  the 
company.  While  thus  employed  he  was  necessarily 
brought  into  collision  with  Voltaire,  whoee  works  he 
freely  criticised  and  stigmatized.  In  1764  the  ex- 
Jesuits  were  banished  from  court,  whereupon  he  re- 
tired beyond  the  Rhine,  and  died  at  Bourges  Decem- 
ber 15th,  1782.  After  his  death  appeared  his  (Euvrtt 
Spiritudlet  (5  vols.  12mo,  best  ed.  Ptois,  1811):— 
Prnmnes  et  Isnis,  trad,  avee  R^fUxiom  et  Notes  (Paris, 
1788, 5  vols.  12mo).— Hoefer,  Nota,  Biog,  GhUrak,  v,  507. 

Barthold,  a  Calabrian  who  went  to  Mount  Carmel 
about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  and  founded  the 
order  of  Carmelites  (q.  v.). 

Berthold,  the  apostle  of  Livonia,  died  in  1198. 
After  the  death  of  the  first  missionary'  and  bishop  of 
the  Livonians,  Meinhard  (1196),  Berthold,  who  was  at 
that  time  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  convent  Loccum, 
was  ordained  missionary  bishop  for  the  Livonians  by 
Archbishop  Hartwig  of  Bremen  and  Hamburjc*  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  Yxkull  on  the  Duna,  he  at  first  tried  to 
win  over  the  Letts  by  clemency,  but  was  forced  to 
leave  the  country*.  He  then  returned  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  crusaders  from  Lower  Saxony,  and  tried 
to  conquer  the  Letts,  and  compel  them  by  force  of 
arms  to  submit  to  baptism.  In  a  battle  in  1198,  Ber- 
thold was  slain ;  but  the  crusaders  were  victorious,  and 
the  Letts  had  for  a  time  to  submit ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
crusaders  had  left  their  country  they  returned  to  pa- 
ganism.— Brockhaus,  Conversationi'Lesnconj  s.  v. 

Berthold  of  Ratisbon,  also  called  Berthold  the 
Franciscan,  a  Franciscan  monk,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  preachers  that  ever  spoke  in  the  German 
tongue.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1225 
in  Regensburg,  where  he  died  in  1272.  His  theological 
education  he  received  chiefly  in  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent of  Ratisbon,  where  a  pious  and  learned  mystic, 
Brother  David  of  Augsburg,  was  professor  of  theology 
and  master  of  the  novitiate.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
as  has  been  asserted  by  some  (Dr.  Schmidt,  in  Siudien 
und  KrUUeen,  see  l)elow),  he  continued  his  studies  in 
Paris  and  Italy.  His  first  public  appearance,  as  far 
as  we  know,  was  in  the  year  1246,  when  the  pspal 
legate,  Philippus  of  Ferrara,  charged  him,  Brother  Da- 
vid, and  two  canons  of  Ratisbon,  with  the  visitation 
of  the  convent  of  Niedermunster.  His  labors  as  a 
travelling;. preacher  began  in  1250  (according  to  others 
in  1251  or  1252)  in  L^wer  Bavaria,  and  extended  to 
Alsatia,  Alemannia  (Baden),  Switzerland,  Austria, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and 
perhaps  Hungary.  When  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  country  he  used  an  interpreter. 
Rudelbach,  in  the  ZeiU.fur  Luth,  Thed.  1859,  calls 
Berthold  "  the  Chrysostom  of  the  Middle  Ages."  No 
church  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  multitudes  that 
flocked  to  hear  him ;  from  a  pulpit  in  the  fields  he  often 


addressed  G0,000  hearers.  He  fearlessly  rebuked  sin« 
ners  of  all  ranks.  He  was  especially  severe  against 
the  preachers  of  indulgences,  whom  he  styled  **  penny 
preachers* '  and  "  the  devil*s  agents.  * '  A  volume  of  his 
sermons,  edited  by  Kling,  was  published  at  Berlin  in 
1824  (A.  de$  FranciMcaner's  Prtdifften),  The  first  com- 
plete edition  of  his  sermons  was  published  by'  F.  Pfeif- 
fer  (Vienna,  2  vols.  1862  sq.).  A  translation  of  his 
sermons  from  medieval  into  modern  German  was  pub- 
lished by  GCbel,  with  an  introduction  by  Alban  Stolz 
(2  vols.  8vo).  Recently  the  German  jurists  have 
found  that  the  sermons  of  Berthold  are  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  histoiy  of  the  German  law.  The 
passages  in  these  sermons  which  agree  with  the  popu- 
lar law<fbook  called  the  Sckttaberupie^  are  so  numer- 
ous that  some  (as  Laband,  Beitrage  zur  Gachtckte  de$ 
SehwabentpiegeU^  Berlin,  1861)  have  regarded  Berthold 
as  its  author.  The  best  treatise  on  Berthold  is  by 
Schmidt,  B.  der  Franciscaner  in  Studien  und  Kritiken 
(1864,  p.  7-82).  See  also  Kling,  in  Herzog,  ReaJUEn^ 
cjfklop.  ii,  101,  and  Wagenmann,  in  Herzog,  Svpplem. 
i,  188;  Jahrhflaeher  fur  deuUche  Thedogie,  1863,  p.  886 
sq. ;  Piper,  EtHtng.  Kalend.for  1853 ;  Pfeiffer,  DeuUtke 
MystUoer  (vol.  i,  p.  xxvi  sq.) ;  Kehrein,  Geach,  der  kath, 
Kanzdberedtamknl  (2  vols.  Ratisbon,  1^8) ;  Neander, 
a.-BM<.iv,  818,  851. 

Berthold  op  Rohrbach,  a  layman  who  preached 
at  WOrzburg  about  1886  against  the  bad  practices  of 
the  clergy.  Having  been  arrested  by  the  Inquisition, 
he  recanted  and  was  released.  Preaching  again  at 
Spires,  he  was  condemned  and  burnt  in  1356.  His 
teachings  seem  to  have  been  of  a  mystical  and  extrav- 
agant tendency;  e.  g.  that  man  can  reach  such  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  this  life  that  prayer  and  fasting 
are  no  longer  necessary  for  him.  Irithemius  calk 
him  a  Beghard  (q.  v.) ;  Mosheim  classes  him  with  the 
**  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit"  (q.  v.).  See  Mosheim, 
Dt  Beghardii^  p.  325  sq. ;  I^ndon,  s.  v. 

Berthold,  buhop  of  Chiemsee,  uhosc  oriuinal  name 
was  Pirstinger,  was  bom  in  1465,  at^  Salzburg.  He 
was  for  some  time  a  canon  at  S^izburg,  and  in  laOii 
was  elected  bishop  of  Chiemsee,  where  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  reformation  of  the  clergy.  He  died 
at  Saalfelden,  July  19,  1543.  He  is  the  author  of 
TtwUche  Theologegt  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages  on  scientific  theology  (latest  edition, 
with  notes,  a  dictionary,  and  a  biography  of  Berthold, 
ed.  by  W.  Reithmeier,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Fr.  Win- 
dishmann,  Munich,  1852).  He  is  probably,  also,  the 
author  of  the  Opus  Ecdttia^  a  description  of  the  cor- 
ruption pervading  the  whole  Church  (Landshut,  1524 ; 
last  ed.  1620).— Pierer,  Unit,  Lex,  xix,  811. 

Bertholdt,  Leonhard,  D.D.,  a  German  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  May  8, 1774,  at  Emskirchen,  in  Bavaria. 
He  became  in  1805  professor  in  the  philosophical,  and 
in  1806,  in  consequence  of  his  commentary  on  Daniel 
(Erlangen,  2  vols.  8vo,  1806-'08),  in  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Erlangen.  He  was  a 
prominent  representative  of  the  Rationalistic  school. 
His  foremost  works  afe  an  Introduction  into  (he  Bible 
(^Hist,-Kritx»che  Einleitung  in  die  sdmmtUchen  kan'>ni' 
»chen  und  apocryphuchen  Sckrifien  des  A .  und  N.  Testa- 
ments, 5  vols.  Erlancen,  1812-19,  8vo) ;  Theolog.  Wis- 
sensehaftskunde  od.  Einleitung  in  die  theoL  Wissenschaften 
(Erlangen,  1821-22, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  A  History  of  Doctrines 
{Handbueh  der  Dogmengeschichte  (Erlangen,  1822-28, 
2  vols.  8vo).  He  died  on  March  31,  1822.  In  1814 
Berthold  became  editor  of  the  Kritisches  Journal  der 
neuesten  deutschen  Tkeologle,  of  which  he  published  vol. 
!  V  to  vol.  xiv.  A  collection  of  his  **  Opuscula  A  cadem^ 
ica"  was  published  by  his  successor  Winer  (Leipzic, 
1824,  8vo). — Herzog,  Supplem,  i,  185. 

Berti,  Giovanni  Lorenzo,  an  Augustinian  monk, 
bora  1696,  in  Tuscany.  Ho  was  called  by  the  Grand- 
duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  chair  of  theology  at  Pisa,  where 
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he  died,  Hay  26,  1766.  His  principal  work  is  a 
conrse  of  theology,  printed  at  Rome,  from  1789  to 
1745,  in  8  vols.  4to,  under  the  title  De  Tkeoiogkia 
D'uapliwu  (also  Naples,  1776, 10  vols.  4to).  He  was 
charged  with  Jansenism,  and,  by  order  of  the  pope, 
printed,  at  the  Vatican,  in  1749,  an  apology,  under  the 
title  AuguidnioBnum  tystema  de  ffraUdj  de  iniqua  Bcaan' 
Umi  et  Jantenismi  erroris  insimulaiione  vindieatum  (2 
vols.  4to).  Against  Archbishop  Langnet,  who  repeated 
the  same  charge,  and  denounced  him  to  Pope  Benedict 
XIV,  he  wrote  the  work.  In  Opusculum  Inscriptum  /.  J. 
Langitetf  Judicutm  de  operibus  Theolofficie  BtUeU  et  Ber^^ 
Hj  espottulaiio  (Leghorn,  1756).  Berti  also  wrote  an 
Ecd^iattical  Hittory  (7  vols.  4to ;  afterward  abridged, 
Naples,  1748);  and  a  work  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Augostine  {De  Jiebu»  geetia  8,  Augugdnij  librieque  ah 
eodem  conseripliSf  Venice,  1756). — Biographie  Univer^ 
§el!e.  iv,  361. 

Bertius,  Petrus,  bom  in  Flanders,  November  14, 
1565,  became  regent  of  the  college  of  the  States  at 
Leyden,  and  professor  of  philosophy.  .  Having  em- 
braced the  opinions  of  Arminius,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  enmity  of  the  Gomarists,  and  was  stripped  of 
his  employments.  Upon  this  he  removed  to  France, 
where,  in  1620,  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  was  nominated  to  the  professorship  of  eloquence 
in  the  college  of  Boncourt.  He  afterward  became  his- 
toriographer to  the  king,  and  died  October  3, 1629. 
Among  his  works  are,  1.  Notkia  Epiacopatuum  Gallia 
(Paris,  1625,  fol.): — 2.  Theairum  Geographue  veterie 
(Amst.  1618-19,  2  vob.  fol.).  See  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist, 
111,800. 

Bertram,  monk  of  Corbie.     See  Ratramnus. 

Bertram,  Cornelius  Bonaventuba,  professor  of 
Hebrew  at  Geneva  and  Lausanne,  was  born  at  Thouars 
in  1531,  and  died  at  Lausanne  in  1594.  He  published 
A  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  Hebrew 
into  French,  which  b  in  high  repute  among  the  French 
Calvin  ists.  He  also  published  De  RepubUca  Hebra- 
orum  (Lugd.  Bat,  1641),  which  is  given  in  the  Critici 
Sacri,  vol.  v. — Landon,  Eocl.  Diet,  ii,  212. 

B^rulle,  Pierre  de,  institutor  and  first  superior 
general  of  the  "congregation  of  priests  of  the  Ora- 
tory'^ in  France,  was  born  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Troyes,  in  Champagne,  February  4, 1575.  After  es- 
tablishing the  Carmelites  in  France,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  **  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,^^  which 
raised  a  great  storm  on  the  part  of  the  Jesuits.  He, 
however,  had  the  concurrence  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
king,  Louis  XIII,  and  on  the  4th  of  November,  1611, 
the  Oratory  [see  Oratorians]  was  established.  In 
1627  Urban  VIII  made  him  cardinaL  He  died  sud- 
denly at  the  altar,  Oct.  2, 1629,  not  without  suspicion 
of  having  been  poisoned  by  Richelieu.  He  left  many 
controversial  and  devotional  works,  published  at  Paris 
(1644, 1657, 2  vols.  fol.).  His  Life  was  written  by  Hu- 
bert (Paris,  1746)  and  Tabaraud  (new  cd.  Paris,  1817, 
2  vols.).— fiio^.  Univ.  iv,  379-384 ;  Landon,  ii,  214. 

Beryl  is  the  uniform  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers. 
only  of  the  Heb.  d^'»!?'^r),  tarthish^  (so  called,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  as  being  brought  from  Tarshish),  and 
the  Gr.  (irjpvWoi:,  a  precious  stone,  the  first  in  the 
fourth  row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Exod. 
xxvili,  20 ;  xxxix,  13).  The  color  of  the  wheels  in 
Ezekiers  vision  was  as  the  color  of  a  beryl-stone  (Ezck. 
i,  16 ;  X,  9) ;  it  is  mentioned  among  the  treasures  of 
the  King  of  Tyre  in  Ezek.  xxviii,  13,  where  the  mar- 
ginal reading  is  chrysolite ;  in  Cant,  v,  14,  as  being  set 
in  rings  of  gold ;  and  in  Dan.  x,  6,  the  Ixkly  of  the 
man  whom  Daniel  saw  in  vision  is  atdd  to  be  like  the 
ber}'l.  In  Rev.  xxi,  19,  the  l)eryl  is  the  8th  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  the  chr}-solite  being  the  7th.  In  Tobit 
xiii,  17,  is  a  prophetic  prayer  that  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem may  bo  paved  with  beryl.  In  Exod.  xxviii,  20, 
the  Sept.  renders  toriAwA  by  **  chrysolite,"  xpv0oXi9oc> 


while  they  render  the  11th  stone,  fiHtd,  aftoftam,  by 
**  beryl,"  ftifpvXXioy.     In  Ezek.  i,  16,  they  have  dop- 
erci'c ;  in  x,  9,  \i9og  dvOpcucog ;  and  xxviii,  13,  dvOpa^, 
in  Cant,  v,  14,  and  in  Dan.  x,  6,  Oapaiq.     This  variety 
of  rendering  shows  the  uncertainty  under  which  the 
old  interpreters  labored  as  to  the  stone  actaally  meant. 
See  Gem.     Josephus  takes  it  to  have  been  the  chrygO' 
lite^  a  golden-colored  gem,  tiie  topaz  of  more  recent 
authors,  found  in  Spain  (Plin.  xxxvil,  109),  whence  its 
name  tarahish  (see  Braun,  De  Vest.  Sue*  I/eb.  lib.  ii,  c. 
18,  §  193).     Luther  suggests  turquoise^  while  others 
have  thought  that  amber  was  meant.     Kalisch,  in  the 
two  passages  of  Exodus,  translates  tarakisk  by  chrys- 
olite, Which  hto  describes  as  usually  gre^n,  but  with 
different  degrees  of  shade,  generally  transparent,  but 
often  only  translucent — ^harder  than  glasp,  but  not  so 
hard  as  quartz.    The  passage  in  Rev.  xxi,  20,  is  ad- 
verse to  this  view.     ScUeusner  (i,  446)  says  the  /3q- 
pi/XXoc  is  aqua-marine.     '*  The  beryl  is  a  gem  of  the 
genus  emerald,  but  less  valuable  than  the  emerald. 
It  differs  from  the  precious  emerald  in  not  poesef  sing 
any  of  the  oxide  of  chrome.     The  colors  of  the  beryl 
are  grayish-green,  blue,  yellow,  and  sometimes  neariy 
white"  (Humble,  Diet.  Ged.  p.  80).— Pem*^  Cgelaptfdia, 
s.  V. ;  Smith*s  Diet.  ofClaaa.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Beryllus.   See 
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Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra,  in  Arabia,  8d  centuiy. 
Our  only  definite  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  a 
passage  in  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  vi,  83),  which  says 
that  he  held  that  ''our  Lord  did  not  exist,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  existence,  before  he  dwelt  among  men ; 
neither  had  he  a  proper  divinity,  only  tliat  divinity 
which  dwelt  in  him  from  the  Father."  Eaaebins  goes 
on  to  say  that  Origen,  by  discussion  with  Beryllus, 
brought  him  back  to  the  fiiith.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  of  late  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  heiesy 
of  Beryllus.  See  an  article  of  Schleiermacher,  trsns- 
lated  in  the  Biblical  Repository^  vi,  14 ;  aee  also  Nean- 
der,  Ch.  History^  i,  593  sq. ;  Domer,  Doctrisae  of  the  Per- 
son o/Christj  div.  i,  voL  ii,  p.  85. 

Berj^tos  (Btypvroc),  a  town  of  Phcenicia  (Dionys. 
Per.  V,  911 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  i,  12,  §  6 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xiv, 
8,  §  9;  Tacit  Hiat.  ii,  81 ;  Anton.  Jtin.  and  Peut.  T<A.\ 
which  has  been  (apparently  without  good  foundation) 
identified  with  the  Berothah  (q.  v.)  or  Berothai  of  Scrip- 
ture (2  Sam.  viii,  8 ;  Ezek.  xlvii,  16 ;  comp.  2  Cfaron. 
viii,  3).  It  lay  on  the  sea-shore,  about  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  Sidon  (comp.  Ptolem.  v,  15 ;  Strabo,  xvi, 
755;  Mannert,  VI,  i,  378  sq.).  After  iU  destruction 
by  Tryphon,  B.C.  140  (Strabo,  xvi,  756),  it  was  reduced 
by  the  Roman  Agrippa,  and  colonized  by  the  veterans 
of  the  fifth  **  Macedonian  legion,"  and  seventh  '*An- 
gustan,"  and  hence  l)ccame  a  Roman  cofoina  (Plioy,  ^« 
17),  under  the  name  of  Julia  FeUx  (Orelli,  Inscr.  n.  514 ; 
Eckhel,  Nttm.  ill,  356 ;  Marqnardt,  ffandb,  d.  R&m.  A^. 
p.  199),  and  was  afterward  endowed  with  the  rights  of 
an  Italian  city  (Ulpian,  Dig.  xv,  1,  §  1 ;  Pliny,  v,  10). 
It  was  at  this  city  that  Herod  the  Great  held  the  pre- 
tended trial  of  his  two  sons  (Josephus,  Ani.  xvi,  11, 1-^* 
The  elder  Agrippa  greatly  fitvored  the  city,  and  adorn- 
ed it  with  a  splendid  theatre  and  amphitheatre,  besides 
baths  and  porticoes,  inaugurating  them  with  games 
and  spectacles  of  every  kind,  including  shows  of  gl*d- 
iators  (Joeephu}>,  Ant.'xix,  7,  5).  Here,  too,  Titus  cel- 
ebrated the  birthday  of  his  father  Vespasian  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  similar  spectacles,  in  which  many  of  the 


Coin  of  Berytos. 
captive  Jews  perished  (Josephus,  War,  vil,  8, 1 ;  coop* 


S,  1).  Cfdns  of  the  imperial  period,  botb  Boinin  and 
utin,  are  Dot  nDcominon  (aee  Ruche,  Ltx.  ffum.  i, 
U93).  Afterwud  Btiytiu  became  reDowned  u  a 
■chool  of  Greek  learning,  pariiciilailf  of  law,  to  which 
•cholan  npaind  from  a  distance.    Its  iplmtdoi  nuy 


PLAN    OF    BEIRUT 


le  BESOR 

in  the  TDck  ontiida  the  aonth-westcrn  irall.  The  tlty 
lieB  on  a  grmdual  alope,  n  that  tha  ttroete  have  a  d&- 
•cent  toward  the  ua ;  but  back  of  the  town  the  ground 
toward  the  lODlh  riaei,  with  more  rapidity,  to  a  conaid- 
eiable  elevation.   Here,  and  indeed  all  around  tbeciCj, 

ii  a  inccewlon  of  icardena 

and  orchanla  of  fruit  and 
of  couDtleu  mnlbeny- 
tresf,  sometimes  tnr- 
ronnded  by  hedges  of 
prickly-pear,  and  giring 
to  the  gardena  of  Beirut  an 
aapect  of  great  verdure 
and  beauty,  thoagh  the 
•oil  la  perhapaleaa  rich  and 
the  fruits  loss  Hne  than  iu 
tin  vicinity  of  Sidoa." 

Berse'lua  (tiojilii.- 

Saio^  V,  r.  Zo^rX^dlof, 
Vnlg.  Phargtlen),  the  fe- 
ther  of  "Augia,"  who 
wa*  married  to  the  p«a. 
do-prieet  Addas  (1  Eadr. 
V,  S8>;  evidently  the 
Babkillai  (fi.  V.)  of  the 
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t{E»rail,61). 


be  computed  to  have  laated  (rom  the  third  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  rixth  century  (Milnian'a  Gibbon,  lii,  61). 
Eusetdas  relates  that  the  martyr  Appian  nsided  here 
some  time  to  porsaa  Greek  secular  learning  (De  Hart. 
Falml.  c.  4),  and  Gregory  Thaumaturgua  ri^puh-cd  to 
Berytus  to  pertbct  himself  in  civil  law  (Socrates,  Iliti. 
Eccla.  iv,  27).  A  later  Greek  poet  deacribea  it  In  tbii 
respect  as  "the  nurse  of  tranquil  life"  (Nonuus,  Dioaji 
xli,  fin.)-  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  ft  was  laid  ii 
ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  school  removed  to  Si- 
don,  A.D.  SSI  (Milnian's  Gibbon,  vii,  420),  During 
the  Cmsades,  under  the  name  of  Bmuim  (Alb.  Ag. 
40:  X.  8).  it  was  an  object  of  great  conlenlion  betwc 
tlie  Christiana  and  Moslems,  and  fell  succesf  ively  into 
the  hands  of  both.  In  A.O.lllO  it  was  captured  by 
Baldwin  I  (Wilken,  A'rws!.  ji,  MS,  and  in  A.D.  1187 
by  Salah4d-din  (iS.  Ill,  11,  !9S).  It  waa  in  the  n  _' 
b'orhood  of  Berytua  that  the  aceno  of  the  combat  be- 
tween SL  George  (who  was  so  highly  honored  in  Syria) 
and  the  dragon  is  laid.  The  pUce  is  now  called  Sctrul 
(Abulfeda,  Sjr-  p.  48,  »),  and  ta  commerciaUy  the 
moat  Imptntant  place  in  Syria  (Niebuhr,  Actwn,  ii,  469 
sq. ;  JolilTe,  p.  5).  It  is  the  centre  of  operntions  of 
the  American  miistonarlea  In  Palestine^  snd  altogether 
the  most  pleasant  residence  for  Franks  in  all  Syria,  be- 
ing accesaibie  by  a  regular  line  ofateamers  fr(mi  Alex- 
andria (see  M'CulIoch's  Gtogr.  Did.  t.  v.  Beyrout). 
The  population  is  nearly  80,000  souls  (Bideker,  Pat- 
tiHnt  rmd  Sgria,  p.  441).  In  the  middle  of  Septemlier, 
1840,  it  was  bombarded  by  the  combined  English  and 
Austrian  fleets  for  the  ejectment  of  (he  tnwps  of  He- 
hemetAli  from  Syria;  but  It  has  now  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  devastatioa  (Wilson,  Bible  Landt,  iL 
£05  sq.). 

The  modem  city  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Hobinson 
(Kaearx^ti,  Hi,  4S7  aq.):  "Beirut  is  eltualed  on  the 
north-weat  coast  of  the  pcomoDtory  of  the  same  name, 
about  an  honr  distant  from  the  cape,  directly  upon  Ihe 
sea-ebore.  There  was  once  a  little  port,  now  filled  up, 
90  that  vessels  can  anchor  only  in  the  open  road.  The 
town  is  eurroandcd  on  the  land  side  by  a  wall  of  no 
great  atrcngth,  with  towem.  The  houses  are  high,  and 
solidly  built  of  stone.  The  ifaeets  are  narroir  and 
gloomy,  badly  paved,  or  rather  laid  with  large  stones, 
with  a  deep  channel  in  the  nJddla  for  animals,  in 
which  water  often  runs.  The  aspect  of  the  city  is 
quite  BubstaotiaL  I  went  twice  into  the  (own,  and 
saw  the  only  remaina  of  antiquity  which  are  now  point- 
ed out,  viz.,  the  nameroua  ancient  columns  lying  tt  a 
(bondatioD  beneath  (he  quay,  and  the  andent  road  cut 


B«'Mll  (Hah.  Baay',  '■BS,  nApigalor,  from  0^3 ; 
or,  according  to  Bohlen,  from  Sanscrit  bagm^  nclory: 
Sept.  Booi,  and  BijoJ  v,  r.  BipnO.  one  of  the  family- 
heada  of  the  Netbluim  whose  posterity  returned  from 
Babylon  (Em  ii,  49 ;  Meh.  vii,  S!).     B.C.  ante  536. 

BoBBin ;  Beaem.    See  Dalh. 

Besodel'ali  (Heb.  Baodgai',  ^^"^KS,  in  the 
ctnaidl  of  Jriovai ;  according  to  FCirst,  Mon  o/lrtiM  in 
JfhimA;  Sept.  Buouifio),  tbo  father  of  Meshuilam, 
which  latter  repaired  "the  old  gale"  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  ill,  6).     B.C.  ante  446. 

Besolgne,  Jkroke,  a  French  Jansenist  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  in  Paris  in  1686.  and  became  profesoor 
of  theology  at  the  college  Du  Plessis.  He  was  one  of 
the  appellants  (q.  v.)  against  the  bull  Unigenitns,  and 
thereby  drew  upon  himself  many  persecutiona  from 
the  Josnit  party.  Ho  died  in  Paris  January  25, 1763. 
Bis  writings  were  very  numerous;  among  them  are 
H-tlain  de  [abbast  dt  Port  Rogal  (Cotogne,  1756,  8 
vols.  12mo),  including  also  lives  of  Amaud,  Nicole, 
and  other  Jaasenlsts ;  C<iiKOrd  dti  tpitra  de  SI,  Paul  M 
det  (pilrtt  Camonigutt  (Paris,  1T4T,  12mo)  ;  Prine^  de 
b  perficHon  Chraiame  (Paris,  1748, 12mo) ;  Prindpn 
deja  PMImce  il  de  la  ContertioH  (Paris,  1763, 12mo). 

Hoefer,  A'on.  Biag,  GfttiraU,  v,  800. 

Besold,  CHSiffraFHEn,  was  bom  in  Tubingen 
1677,  and  educated  for  the  law,  but  combined  Ebeolog- 
ical  with  legal  studiea.  In  1610  ho  became  profeaaor 
if  law  at  TObingen,  and  lectured  with  great  accep- 
ance.  When,  after  the  battle  of  NOrdlingen,  16S4, 
Protestantism  in  WOitemberg  seemed  likely  to  be 
overthrown,  he  went  over  to  Some  publicly.  It  ia 
,  Imwever,  that  he  bad  privately  joined  the  Roman 
Chorch  four  years  before.  He  bcciame  profeaaor  at 
Ingolstadt  1637,  and  died  there  Sept.  16, 1638,  cryinp, 
''Death  is  a  bitter  herb. "— Uoaheim,  Ck.  i/uf.  c.'xvii, 
!,  pt.  1,  ch.  i ;  Henog,  Real-Encyklop.  ii,  111. 

Beaom  (KUK^'g,  malaii,  a  iverper),  occurs  only 
in  the  phraas  "beaom  of  destruction,"  L  e.  desolating 
broom,  with  which  Babylonia  ia  tlireatened  (Isa.  xlv, 
a  metaphor  frequent  still  in  the  East  for  utter 
ruin  (Roberta,  OrittU.  IBuMlr.  in  loc.). 

Be'ior  (Heb.  only  with  the  art.,  iab-Benr', 
iisan,  Ike  cool;  Sept.  Booiip ;  Josephus,  BamXoc. 
AiU.  vi,  14,  6),  a  torrent-bed  (bplJ,  "brook")  or  ra- 
vine in  the  extreme  south-weat  of  Judah  or  Simeon, 
I  two  hundivd  of  David's  men  Btaid  behind,  be- 
ing frint,  while  tlie  other  lour  hundred  pursued  the 
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Amalekites,  who  had  burnt  the  town  of  Ziklag,  not 
far  distant  (1  Sam.  xxx,  9, 10,  21).  Sanutus  derives 
its  source  fh>m  the  interior  Carmel,  near  Hebron,  and 
states  that  it  enters  the  sea  near  Gaza  {Liber  SecretO' 
nuHj  p.  252).  For  other  slight  ancient  notices,  see 
Reland,  Paiut.  p.  288.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  same 
that  Richardson  crossed  on  approaching  Gaza  from  the 
south,  and  which  he  calls  ^'  Oa di  Gaza"  {Watfy  Geud). 
The  bed  was  thirty  yards  wide,  and  its  stream  was, 
early  in  April,  already  exhausted,  although  some  stag- 
nant water  remained.  The  upper  part  of  this  is  called 
Wady  Sheriahy  and  is  doubtless  the  brook  Besor,  being 
the  principal  one  in  this  vicinity  (Van  de  Velde,  Me- 
moir, p.  293 ;  Schwarz,  Paiut.  p.  62,  78). 

Besaarion,  JoHAmnsa,  patriarch  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  cardinal,  was  bom  at  Trebizond  in  1889  (or, 
according  to  Bandini,  in  1395).  He  studied  under 
Gemislius  Pletho,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce 
the  study  of  Plato  in  the  West.  He  took  the  habit  of 
St.  Basil,  and  spent  twenty-one  years  in  a  monastery 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  occupied  with  his  literaiy  and 
theological  studies,  becoming  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  age.  When  the  empeior  John  Palieo- 
logus  resolved  to  attend  the  Council  of  Ferrara  (q.  v.), 
he  withdrew  Bessarion  from  his  retreat,  made  him 
archbishop  of  Nicsaa,  and  took  him  to  Italy,  with  Ifar- 
cus  Eugenius,  archbishop  of  Ephesus,  and  others.  At 
the  Council  of  Ferrara,  and  also  at  its  adjourned  ses- 
sion at  Florence,  the  two  most  distinguished  speakers 
present  were  Marcus  and  Bessarion — the  former  firm 
and  resolute  against  any  union  with  Rome  on  the  terms 
proposed ;  the  latter,  at  first  vacillating,  at  last  declared 
for  the  Latins.  He  was  immediately  employed  by  the 
pope  to  corrupt  others ;  and  by  rewards,  persuasions, 
threats,  and  promises,  eighteen  of  the  Eastern  bishops 
were  induced  to  sign  the  decree  made  in  the  tenth  ses- 
sion, declaring  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  ttom. 
the  Father  and  the  Son ;  that  the  Sacrament  is  validly 
consecrated  in  unleavened  as  well  as  in  leavened  bread ; 
that  there  is  a  pargatory ;  and  that  the  Roman  pon- 
tiff is  primate  and  head  of  the  whole  church.  The  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople  (who  died  at  the  council), 
Mark  of  Ephesus,  the  patriarch  of  Henclea,  and  Atlia- 
nasius,  remained  uncorrupted.  The  Greek  deputies 
returned  to  Constantinople,  and  were  received  there 
with  a  burst  of  indignation.  The  Greek  Church  in- 
dignantly rejected  all  that  had  been  done,  and  in  a 
council  at  Constantinople,  held,  according  to  their  own 
account,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  termination  of  tliat 
of  Florence,  all  the  Florentine  proceedings  were  de- 
clared null  and  void,  and  the  synod  was  condemned. 
Bessarion  was  branded  as  an  apostate,  and  found  his 
native  home  so  uncomfortable  that  he  returned  to  Ita- 
ly, where  Eugenius  IV  created  him  cardinal ;  Nicolas 
y  made  him  archbishop  of  Siponto  and  cardinal-bishop 
of  Sabina;  and  in  1463,  Pius  II  conferred  upon  him 
the  rank  of  titular  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He 
was  even  thought  of  as  the  successor  of  Nicolas,  and 
would  have  been  elevated  to  the  papal  throne  but  for 
the  intrigues  of  cardinal  Allan.  He  was  again  within 
a  littie  of  being  elected  upon  the  death  of  Pius.  He 
died  at  Ravenna,  November  19, 1472,  and  his  body  was 
transported  to  Rome.  His  writings  are  very  numer- 
ous, and,  for  the  moet  part,  remain  unpublished.  A 
catalogue  of  them  is  given  by  Fabricius,  Bibliotheea 
Grmca,  xi,  424.  His  life  was  written  by  Bandini 
(Rome,  1777, 4to).  Among  his  published  writings  is  a 
treatise,  Contra  Calumniatorem  Ptatonii  (Rome,  1469), 
against  George  of  Trebisond,  who  had  attacked  Plato. 
His  treatise  De  Sacramento  Eueharittia  is  given  in 
Bibltotheca  Patrum,  vol.  xvi.  In  this  he  asserts  that 
the  bread  and  wine  become  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  not  through  the  prayer  of  the  priest,  but  by 
virtue  of  the  words  of  Christ.  Other  theological  works 
of  Bessarion  may  be  found  in  the  acts  of  the  Council 
of  Constance  by  Labbe  and  Hardouin. — Landon,  Ecckt* 
DJcfKwaiy,  ti,  222 ;  Hook,  £eefef.  .Koyrt9%,  ii,  846. 


Besael,  Gottfried  voh,  a  learned  Benedictine, 
was  bom  Sept.  5,  1672,  at  Buchheim,  Mayeoce.     In 
1692  he  entered  the  Benedictine    convent  of  Gott- 
weich,  near  Vienna,  where  he   died,  Jan.  20,  1749. 
Being  called  to  the  court  of  Lother   Franz,  he  was 
employed  for  diplomatic  missions  to  Vienna,  Rome, 
'  and  Wolfenbuttel.    He  previdled  in  1710  npon  the  old 
'  and  vain  Duke  Anton  Ubich,  of  Bmnawick,  to  go  over 
'  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  latter  having  previously 
I  urged  his  granddaughter  Elizabeth  to  take  the  same 
I  step  in  order  to  become  the  wife  of  the  £niperor  Charles 
VI.    On  this  occasion  Bessel  compiled  the  work  Qid»- 
quojfmta  RomanocaihoUcam  fiiem  itmnUms  aSis  prafe' 
renA  motiva ;  also,  in  German,  FQnfxiff  Bedenken^  etc 
(Mayence,  1706).    The  work  purports  to  be  written 
by  a  former  Protestant,  and  lias,  therelbre,  been  wrong- 
ly ascribed— for  instance,  by  Angnstin  Tbeiner — to 
Duke  Anton  Ulrich  himself.    He  also  bei^an  the  publi- 
cation of  the  C^ronicon  GodmeenMe^  a  work  of  great 
importance  for  the  early  church  history  of  Austria; 
but  he  finished  only  the  1st  vol.  of  it  (Tegemsee,  173^ 
fol.).— Herzog,  Real-Encyklop.  ii,  114. 

Besatn,  Guillaumb,  a  French  Romanist  theolo- 
gian, was  bom  at  Glos>la-Fert6,  in  the  diocese  ofEv' 
reux,  Harch  27, 1654.    In  1674  he  entered  the  order 
of  Benedictines,  and  afterward  taught  philosophy  and 
theology  In  the  abbeys  of  Bee,  S^s,  and  Fecamp.    He 
was  also  made  syndic  of  the  monasteries  of  Normandy. 
He  died  at  Bouen,  October  18, 1736.     He  wrote  JU- 
Jlexiont  mr  le  ttoweau  tjfgthne  du  R,  P.  Lami,  wbo 
maintained  that  our  Lord  did  not  celebrate  the  Jewish 
Passover  on  the  eve  of  his  death.      *'  He  is,  however, 
chiefly  known  by  the  Concilia  IMomaffensig  Prwmeue, 
1717,  fol.     It  was  first  printed  in  1677,  and  was  Uw 
work  of  Dom  Pommeraye.     Dom  Julien  Bellaise  un- 
dertook a  new  edition,  which  he  greatly  enlarged^  t>ot 
died  before  its  completion,  and  Bessin  finished  it,  sdd- 
ed  the  preface,  and  published  it  under  his  own  name." 
He  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  works  of  Gregory  the 
Great  (1705, 4  vols.  fol.). — Landon,  Ecdeeiastieai  Die- 
tionary,  ii,  224 ;  Hoefer,  Houvelie  Biographie  ChUrak, 
V,  819. 

Besoon,  Joseph,  a  French  Jesuit  missionary,  wsi 
lx>m  at  Carpentras  in  1607,  and  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  1628.  He  became  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  rector  of  the  college  at  Nismes ;  but  finally  offered 
himself  as  a  missionary,  and  was  sent  to  Syria,  wbeie 
he  spent  many  years.  He  died  at  Aleppo,  Marcli  17, 
1691,  leaving  La  Syrie  SakUe^  ou  dee  MietUm*  det  P€M 
de  la  Compagnie  de  JesuM  en  Syrie  (Paris,  1660,  Bvo),— 
Hoefer,  Now.  Bicg.  Gmiralej  v,  821. 

Bast,  David,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister,  bom 
in  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  America  at  the  age  of 
28,  and  joined  the  Phikdelphia  Conference  of  the  Metb- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  in  1801.    He  filled  various  ap- 
pointmentfi)  with  honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  Iub  peo- 
ple, until  in  the  spring  of  1885  he  took  a  supemomen- 
ry  relation.     He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  sound 
judgment,  and  unflinching  flrmness,  and,  as  a  pres^ 
er,  his  talents  were  more  than  ordinary.    He  died  in 
Dec.,  1841,  in  tiio  41st  yoar  of  his  ministry  and  67th 
of  his  Age.—Minutes  ofConferencee,  iii,  250. 

Bestead,  an  old  English  word,  signifying  to  plsce 
in  certain  circumstances  good  or  ill,  and  osed  once  in 
tiie  Autii.  Vers.  (**  hardly  bestead,"  Isa.  viii,  21)  f« ^ 
Heb.  TVO^,  kaahah'y  to  opprese, 

Be'tah  (Heb.  Be'taiA,  n^a ;  Sept  Borax  ▼•  '•  ^/' 
rifioK  [quasi  nSMtt],  and  Mnirftdx,  Vulg.  Bele),  •  ^ 
belonging  to  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  mentioned 
with  Berotiiai  as  having  yielded  much  spoil  of  bnei 
tQ  David  (2  Sam.  viii,  8).  In  the  parallel  aocoimt  (1 
Chr.  xviii,  8)  the  name  is  called,  by  an  invenou  of  let- 
ters, TiBHATB  (q.  v.).  EwaM  {Geeek.  U,  195)  ^ 
nounces  the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and  cod- 
pans  it  with  Tbbah  (Gen.  xidi,  24).-^mith,  i.  ▼• 
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Bat'and  (Biravri  v.  r.  BXcrovty,  i.  e.  prdb.  Batra- 
vri ;  Vulg.  omite),  a  place  appaxenUy  south  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Judith  i,  9),  and,  acoor<Uog  to  fieland  {PaltBst,  p. 
C25),  identical  with  the  Aiir  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xzi,  16, 
and  the  Bethanm  (Bri9aviv)  of  Eusebius  (Onom.  'Apt, 
A  in),  two  miles  from  the  Terebinth  of  Abraham  and 
four  from  Hebron.  Others,  with  less  probability,  com- 
pare it  with  Bbten  (q.  v.).     See  under  Chellus. 

Be'ten  (Heb.  id.  "{Da,  beSy,  i.  e.  hollow;  Sept. 

B^rf  y  T.  r.  Backoff  and  Barve),  one  of  the  cities  on  the 
border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh,  xix,  25,  only).  By 
Eusebius  (Onom,  s.  y.  Barvai)  it  is  said  to  have  been 
then  called  Bebeten  (Btfitrtv),  and  to  haye  lain  eight 
miles  east  of  Ptolemaia ;  but  this  distance  is  too  little, 
as  the  place  appears  to  be  the  ^^EchaUma  of  Syria'' 
(CeUar.  NotU.  iii,  8,  18, 74),  pUced  by  FUny  (y,  17)  on 
Carmel;  apparently  the  present  yiUage  with  ruins 
called  el-Bahnehy  fiye  hours  east  of  Akka  (Van  de 
Telde,  Narrai,  i,  286). 

Beth-  (Heb.  Beyth,  the  "construct  form"  of  n^a, 
ha'yithj  according  to  FOrst,  firom  H^ia,  to  loc^  in  the 
night ;  according  to  Gesenius,  from  hSSl,  to  build,  as 
SofWQf  domtUf  from  iifiJ%  the  name  of  the  second  let- 
ter of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  corresponding  to  our  B, 
which  was  deriyed  from  it.  Aa  an  appellatiye,  it  is 
the  most  general  word  for  a  houte  or  habitation.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  it  has  the  force  of  a  settled  stable  dwell- 
ing, as  in  Gen.  xxxiil,  17,  where  the  building  of  a 
**  house"  marks  the  termination  of  a  stage  of  Jacob's 
wanderings  (comp.  also  2  Sam.  yii,  2,  6,  and  many 
other  places) ;  but  it  is  also  emplo3red  for  a  dwelling 
of  any  kind,  even  fbr  a  tent,  as  in  Gen.  zxiy,  82,  where 
it  must  refer  to  the  tent  of  Laban ;  also  Judg.  xviii, 
81 ;  1  Sam.  i,  7,  to  the  tent  of  the  tabernacle,  and  2 
Kings  xxiii,  7,  where  it  expresses  the  textile  materials 
(A.  y.  "hangings")  for  the  tents  of  Astarte.  From 
this  general  force  the  transition  was  natural  to  a  house 
in  the  sense  of  a  fiunily,  aa  Psa.  cyii,  41,  *'  families," 
or  a  pedigree,  as  Ezra  11,59.  In  2  Sam.  xiii,  7, 1  Kings 
xiii,  7,  and  other  places,  it  has  the  sense  of  ^* house," 
i.  e.  "to  the  house."  Beth  also  has  some  collateral 
and  almost  technical  meanings,  similar  to  those  which 
wo  apply  to  the  word  "  house,"  as  in  Exod.  xxy,  27, 
for  the  "places"  or  sockets  into  which  the  bars  for 
canying  the  table  were  "  housed;"  and  others.  Like 
./Edes  in  Latin  and  Dom  in  German,  Beth  has  the 
special  meaning  of  a  temple  or  house  of  worship,  in 
which  sense  it  is  applied  not  only  to  the  tabernacle 
(see  aboye)  or  temple  of  Jehoyah  (1  Kings  iii,  2 ;  yi,  1, 
etc.),  but  to  those  of  fidse  gods — ^Dagon  (Judg.  xyi,  27 ; 
1  Sam.  y,  2),  Rimmon  (2  Kings  y,  18),  Baal  (2  Kings 
X,  21),  Nisroch  (2  Kings  xix,  87),  and  other  gods  (Judg. 
ix,  27).  **  Bajith"  (q.  y.)  in  Isa.  xy,  2  is  really  hab- 
Bajith="the  Temple" — meaning  some  well-known 
idol  fkne  in  Moab.  Beth  is  more  frequently  employed 
as  the  first  element  of  the  names  of  places  than  eiUier 
Kiijath,  Hazer,  Beer,  Ain,  or  any  other  word.  See 
those  following.  In  some  instances  it  seems  to  be  in- 
terchangeable (by  euphemism)  for  Baal  (q.  y.).  In  all 
such  compoundjB  as  Beth-el,  etc.,  the  latter  part  of  the 
word  must  be  considered,  according  to  our  Occidental 
languages,  to  depend  on  the  former  in  the  relation  of 
the  gefuUve;  so  that  Bethbl  can  only  mean  "house 
of  God."  The  notion  of  house  is,  of  course,  capable 
of  a  wide  application,  and  is  used  to  mean  temple,  hab- 
itation, place,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  word  with 
which  it  is  combined.  In  some  instances  the  Auth. 
Vers,  has  translated  it  as  an  appellatiye ;  see  Beth- 
KKED;  Bbth-hao-oan;  Bbth-edem. — Smith,  s.  y. 

Bethab'ara  (BrfiaSapd,  quasi  h^^n?  n"<a,  kotue 
ofih^ford  or  ^erry),  a  place  beyond  Jordan  (iripav 
rov  'lop.)i  ^  which,  according  to  the  Reoeiyed  Text 
of  the  N.  T.,  John  was  baptising  (John  i,  28),  appar- 
ently at  the  time  that  he  baptized  Christ  (corop.  yer. 
29,  89,  85).    If  thia  reading  be  the  correct  one,  Beth- 


abara  may  be  identical  with  Betr-barah  (q.  y.),  the 
ancient  ford  of  Jordan,  of  which  the  men  of  Ephraim 
took  possession  after  Gideon's  defeat  of  the  Biidianites 
(Judg.  yii,  24) ;  or  possibly  with  Beth-ximrar  (q.  y.), 
on  the  east  of  the  riyer,  nearly  opposite  Jericho.  But 
the  oldest  MSS.  (A,  B)  and  the  Vulgate  haye  not 
*  *  Bethabaza, "  but  Bethany  (Bi^ovm),  a  reading  which 
Origen  states  (0pp.  ii,  180,  ed.  Huet)  to  haye  obtained 
in  almost  all  the  copies  of  his  time  (ox^^ov  travra  rd 
dyriypa^y,  though  altered  by  him  in  his  edition  of  the 
Gospel  on  topographical  grounds  (see  Kuin6l,  in  loc.). 
In  fiiyor  of  Bethabara  are  (a)  the  extreme  improba^ 
billty  of  so  familiar  a  name  as  Bethany  being  changed 
by  copyists  into  one  so  unfamiliar  as  Bethabara,  while 
the  reverse— the  change  from  an  unfiimiliar  to  a  famil- 
iar name — is  of  frequent  occurrence.  (6)  The  &ct 
that  Origen,  while  admitting  that  the  majority  of  MSS. 
were  in  fayor  of  Bethany,  decided,  notwithstanding, 
for  Bethabara.  (e)  That  Bethabara  was  still  known 
in  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (OnonuutieoHf 
Bij^aajSopa,  Bethbaara,  which  is  expressly  stated  to 
haye  been  the  scene  of  John's  baptism),  and  greatly 
resorted  to  by  persons  desirous  of  baptism.  Still  the 
ikct  remains  that  the  most  ancient  MSS.  haye  "  Beth- 
any," and  that  name  has  been  accordingly  restored  to 
the  text  by  Lachmann,  TIschendorf,  and  other  modem 
editors.  The  locality  must,*  therefore,  be  sought  by 
this  name  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Jordan.  —  Smith,  s. 
y.     See  Bbthamt. 

Beth-anab  (q.  d.  a3:^''n*«a,  hotm  of  Jiffs)  is  proba- 
bly the  correct  name  of  a  village  mentioned  by  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  (Onomast,  s.  v.  'Avw^^  Anob)  under 
the  form  Mcroaweic  or  Bethoannaba^  as  lying  four  Ro- 
man miles  east  of  Diospolis  (Lydda),  while  Jerome  (i&.) 
speaks  of  still  another  name,  Betkamiaba,  as  belonging 
to  a  village  eight  miles  in  the  same  direction.  Van 
do  Velde  (Memoir ,  p.  293)  ingeniously  reconciles  these 
statements  by  assigning  the  first  locality  as  tliat  of  the 
modem  Amtabehy  and  the  second  as  Beit-Nubdj  which 
lie  respectively  at  the  required  distances  south-east  of 
Ludd.    Comp.  Ascab. 

Beth'^-anath  (Heb.  Beyth-Aneoy,  na^Tl'^^,  house 
of  response;  Sept.  Bi^avod  v.r.  Bat^^a/ii  and  Bat^a- 
vdx),  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities'*  of  Kaphtali,  named 
wiSi  Bethshemesh  (Josh,  xix,  88) ;  fhmi  neither  of 
which  were  the  Canaanites  expelled,  although  made 
tributaries  (Judg.  i,  88).  It  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onomast,  s.  y.  BaBfid,  Bethnath),  who, 
however,  elsewhere  (s.  y.  Bi^avada,  Bethana)  speak 
of  a  Tillage  (apparently  in  Asher,  ib.  s.  y.  'Avcip,  Aniel) 
called  Betctnaa  (Baravaia,  Bathan«a;  Bairoavaia, 
Betoanea),  fifteen  miles  eastward  of  CsBsarea  (Diocc- 
sarea  or  Sepphoris),  and  reputed  to  contain  medicinal 
springs.  It  is  perhaps  the  present  village  A  inata,  north 
of  Bint-Jebeil  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  293).  Schwarz 
(Palest,  p.  184)  confounds  it  with  the  site  of  Beten. 

Beth'-anoth  (Heb.  Beyth-Anoth',  nia^-n-^Si,  home 
of  answers,  L  e.  echo;  Sept.  Bri^avwd  y.  r.  Batl^avafiy, 
a  city  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah,  mentioned  be- 
tween Maarath  and  Eltekon  (Josh,  xv,  69).  It  has 
been  identified  by  Wolcott  (Bibl,  Sacra,  1848,  p.  68) 
with  the  present  village  BeiUAnun,  first  observed  by 
Robmson  (Researches,  ii,  186),  about  one  and  a  half 
hours  north-east  of  Hebron,  on  the  way  to  Tekoa  (Van 
de  Velde,  Memoir,  p.  298),  containing  extensive  ruins 
of  high  antiquity  (Wilson,  Lands  of  Bible,  i,  884  sq.), 

!  which  are  describeid  by  Ilobinson  (Later  Bib,  Bes,  p. 

'  281).    Compare  Bbtane. 

Beth'any  (BT^avi'a ;  according  to  Simonis,  Onom, 
N,  T,  p.  42,  for  the  Heb.  ^39  n"<a,  house  of  depres- 
sion ;  but,  according  to  Lightfoot,  Belaud,  and  others, 
for  the  Aramaum  '^^'^t}  ri^a,  house  o/ dates;  comp.  the 
Talmudic  K9**ri^  '"^  imnjpe  date,  Baxtorf,  Lex,  TVz/m. 
coL  88),  the  name  of  two  places. 
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1.  Instead  of  BeiAabara  (Bi^a/3apa),  in  John,  i,  28 
(where  the  text  wu  altered  since  Origen's  time ;  see 
Crome,  Beitr,  i,  91  sq.)*  the  reading  in  the  oldest  and 
best  MSS.  (also  in  Nonnius's  Parapkr,  in  loc.)  is  Betkr 
any,  Bq^avia  (see  De  Dieu,  Crit,  8acr,  p.  491),  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  place  east  of  Jor- 
dan (against  the  interpretation  of  Kuindl,  Ccmmeni,  in 
loc,  that  iripav  signifies  on  thia  tide;  see  LQcke,  in 
Krit,  Joum,  iii,  883 ;  Ciome,  Beitr,  i,  82  sq. ;  while  the 
piinctoation  of  Paulus,  Samml.  i,  287,  who  places  a  pe- 
riod after  iyiviro,  Comment,  iv,  129,  is  not  favored  by 
the  context).  Possin  (Spicil.  Evang,  p.  82)  supposes 
that  the  place  went  by  both  names  (regarding  "Beth- 
abarah'*  =  M^^9  n*^22,  dtmut  transUus^  ferry-Jumte; 

and  *  *  Bethany' '  =  M^SK,  domtu  navUf  boat-hoiue).  See 
Bbthabara.  The  spot  is  quite  as  liliely  to  have  been 
not  far  above  the  present  **  pilgrims'  bathing-place" 
as  any  other,  although  the  Greek  and  Roman  traditions 
differ  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  Christ's  baptism  (Rob- 
inson, JUaearcheSf  ii,  261).  The  place  here  designated 
is  apparently  the  same  as  the  Bbth-barah  (q.  v.)  of 
Judg.  vii,  24,  or  possibly  the  same  as  Betb-mimbah 
(q.  v.). 

2.  A  town  or  village  in  the  eastern  environs  of  Je- 
rusalem, so  called  probably  fh)m  the  number  of  palm- 
trees  that  grew  around,  and  intimately  associated  with 
many  acts  and  scenes  of  the  life  of  Cluist.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  Mary  and  Blartha, 
and  Jesus  often  went  out  from  Jerusalem  to  lodge 
there;  it  was  here  that  he  raised  Lazarus  fh>m  the 
dead;  from  Bethany  he  commenced  his  '* triumphal 
entry"  into  Jerusalem ;  here,  at  the  house  of  Simon 
the  leper,  the  supper  was  given  in  his  honor ;  and  it 
was  in  this  vicinity  ttuit  the  ascension  took  place 
(Matt,  xxi,  17;  xxvi,  6;  Mark  xi,  11,  12;  xiv,  3; 
Luke  xxiv,  50 ;  John  xi,  1 ;  xii,  1).  It  was  situated 
"at"  (irpoc)  the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi,  1 ;  Luke 
xix,  29),  about  fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (John  xi, 
18),  on  or  near  the  usual  road  from  Jericho  to  the  city 
(Luke  xix,  29,  oomp.  1 ;  Mark  xi,  1,  comp.  x,  46),  and 
close  by  and  east  (?)  of  another  village  called  Beth- 
PiiAOE  (q.  v.).  There  never  appears  to  have  been 
any  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  Bethany,  which  is  now 
known  by  a  name  derived  from  Lazarus — el-*Azcartyehj 
or  simply  Lazarieh.  It  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  fully  a  mile  beyond  the  summit,  and 
not  very  far  from  the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jeri- 
cho begins  its  more  sudden  descent  toward  the  Jordan 
valley  (Lindsay,  p.  91 ;  De  Saulcy,  i,  120).  The  spot 
is  a  woody  hollow  more  or  less  planted  with  fruit-trees 
— olives,  almonds,  pomegranates,  as  well  as  oaks  and 
carobs;  the  whole  lying  below  a  secondary  ridge  or 
hump,  of  sufiSlcient  height  to  shut  out  the  vUlage  fh>m 
the  summit  of  the  mount  (Robinson,  il,  100  sq. ;  Stan- 
ley, p.  189 ;  Bonar,  p.  138, 139).  From  a  distance  the 
village  is  '*  remarkably  beautiful" — ^Hhe  perfection 
of  retirement  and  repose" — "of  seclusion  and  lovely 
peace"  (Bonar,  p.  139,  230,  310,  837 ;  and  see  Lindsaj', 
p.  69) ;  but  on  a  nearer  view  is  found  to  be  a  ruinous 
and  wretched  village,  a  wild  mountain  hamlet  of  some 
twenty  families,  the  inhabitants  of  which  display  even 
less  than  the  ordinary  Eastern  thrift  and  industry 
(Robinson,  ii,  102;  Stanley,  p.  189;  Bonar,  p.  810). 
In  the  village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of  the 
house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus,  the  former  the  remains  of 
a  square  tower  apparently  of  old  date,  though  certain- 
ly not  of  the  age  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  to  which  De 
Saulcy  assigns  it  (i,  128)— the  latter  a  deep  vault  ex- 
cavated in  the  limestone  rock,  the  bottom  reached  by 
twenty-six  steps.  The  house  of  Simon  the  leper  is 
also  exhibited.  As  to  the  real  age  and  character  of 
these  remains  there  is  at  present  no  information  to 
guide  us.  Schwarz  maintains  eUAtariffeh  to  be  Azal, 
and  would  fix  Bethany  at  a  spot  which,  he  says,  the 
Arabs  call  Beth-hanan,  on  the  Mount  of  Offence  .above 
Siloam  (p.  268, 135).    These  traditional  spots  are  fint 


heard  of  in  the  fourth  century,  in  the  Jtmerarff  of  the 
Bourdeaux  Pilgrim,  and  the  OnamculUxm  of  Ensebim 
and  Jerome,  and  they  continued  to  exist,  with  certain 
varieties  of  buildings  and  of  ecclesiastical  establisli- 
ments  in  connection  therewith,  down  to  the  sixteentli 
century,  since  which  the  place  has  fallen  graduallj 
into  its  present  decay  (Robinson,  ReMearchet,  ii,  ]0'2, 
108).  By  Mandeville  and  other  mediseval  travellers 
the  town  is  spoken  of  as  the  "  Castle  of  Bethany,"  an 
expression  which  had  its  origin  in  ccuteUum  being  em- 
ployed  in  the  Vulgate  as  the  translation  of  inu/ii|  in 
John  xi,  1. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Jbrusalbm. 

Beth-ar'abah  (Heb.  Besth  ha-Arabak\  r.'^l 
ra^rn,  house  of  the  desert ;  Sept.  Bfi^apafla  v.  r. 
Baihapafid  and  OapaPadfi;  in  Josh,  zvili,  22,  Bif^ 
afiapd  V.  r.  Bai5a)3apa),  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah 
which  were  situated  in  the  Arabah,  i.  e.  the  sunk  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  (**  wilderness,"  Josh. 
XV,  61),  on  the  north  border  of  the  tribe,  and  apparent- 
ly between  Beth-hoglah  and  the  high  land  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan  valley  (xv,  6).  It  was  afterward  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  ti). 
It  is  elsewhere  (Josh,  xviii,  18)  called  simply  Ababah 
(q.  v.).  It  seems  to  be  extant  in  the  ruins  called  Kutr 
I/ajla,  a  little  south-west  of  the  site  of  Beth-hoglah 
(q.  v.). 

Beth'-aram  (Heb.  Bejffk  llarwn^^  d'jn  P"2, 
h(mst  of  the  height  [for  the  syllable  Ao-  is  prob.  merely 
the  def.  art.],  q.  d.  mountain-house;   Sept.  Bq^apd 
V.  r.  .Bai^oppa  and  Bai^apdv),  one  of  the  towns 
C*  fenced  cities*')  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  de- 
scribed as  in  "  the  valley"  (ptdrn,  not  to  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Arabah  or  Jordan  valley),  Josh,  xiii,  37, 
and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  that  named  Betu-ha- 
RAN  in  Num.  xxxii,  36.    Eusebius  (^Onomast.  s.  v.)  re- 
ports that  in  his  day  its  appellation  (*'  by  the  Syrians") 
was  Bethramtha  (BtfOpafi^d  [prob.  for  the  Chaldaic 
form  fctri^^  ra] ;  Jerome,  Betharetm),  and  that  it  was 
also  named  Licias  (A(/3tag,  libias;  Jerome  adds,  "bv 
Herod,  in  honor  of  Augustus").     Josephus^s  account 
(^Ant,  xviii,  2,  1)  is  that  Herod  (Antipas),  on  taking 
possession  of  his  tetrarchy,  fortified  Sepphoris  and  tbe 
city  (7^o^lc)  of  Betharamphtha  (BTj^apafi^a)^  build- 
ing a  wall  round  the  latter,  and  calling  it  JuSiu  C'^^;' 
XtAc ;  different  from  the  Julias  of  Caulonitis,  War,  ii, 
9,  1),  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  the  emperor.    As  tliis 
could  hardly  be  later  than  B.C.  1,  Herod  the  Great, 
the  predecessor  of  Antipas,  having  died  in  B.C.  4,  and 
as  the  Empress  Livia  did  not  receive  her  name  of  Julia 
until  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.D.  14,  it  is  prob- 
able that  Josephus  is  in  error  as  to  the  new  name  given 
to  the  place,  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  originally  rt- 
ceived  that  which  it  bore  in  his  own  day  (see  Ant,  xx, 
8, 4 ;  War,  ii,  18,  2).    It  is  curious  that  he  names  Lit- 
ias  (Ai/3idc)  long  before  {Ant,  xiv,  1,  4)  in  such  con- 
nection as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alludes  to  the  same 
place.     Under  the  name  of  A  mathus  (q.  v.)  he  again 
mentions  it  (Ant,  xvii,  10,  6;  comp.  War,  ii,  4,  2),  t^^ 
the  destruction  of  the  royal  palaces  there  by  insurgents 
from  Perna.     At  a  later  date  it  was  an  episcopal  city 
(Reland,  Pattest,  p.  874).    For  Talmudical  noticea,  sec 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  231.     Ptolemy  gives  the  localitv 
of  Livias  (AiPids)  as  31°  26'  lat.,  and  67°  10'  long. 
(Ritter,  Erdk,  xv,  673);  and  Eusebius  and  Jenmo 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  Bi}^appdv,  Bethamnaram)  state  thfit 
it  was  five  miles  south  of  Bethnabris  or  Betbamnans 
(i.  e.  Beth-nimrah ;  see  Josephus,  War,  iv,  7, 4  and  e;. 
This  agrees  with  tbe  position  of  the  Wady  Sdr  or  ^ir 
which  fidls  into  the  Ghor  opposite  Jericho,  and  ball 
way  between  Wady  Hesban  and  Wady  Shoaib.  See^ 
zen  heard  that  it  contained  a  castle  and  a  hrge  tank 
in  maaoniy  (Reisen,  18^,  ii,  818).    According  to  >»» 
de  Velde  (Memoir,  p.  296),  the  ruins  are  stiU  csUed 
jBetZ-ZTardfi.— Smith,  s.  v. 
Betbaramptha.    See  Bbth-abam. 
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Beth-arnsel  (Heb.  Beyth  ArbeT,  i^^'^l^  n*«a, 
kouse  of  God's  court  or  courU\  a  place  only  ailaded  to 
by  the  prophet  Hosea  (x,  14)  as  the  scene  of  some 
great  military  exploit  Imown  in  his  day,  but  not  re- 
corded in  Scripture:  "All  thy  [Israers]  fortresses 
shall  be  spoiled,  as  Shalman  spoiled  Beth-arbel  (Sept. 
WQ  apx^*'  'SxiKa^av  Ik  rov  oikov  'ltpo(iad\  [v.  r. 
'lipojSoafi  and  'Ap^cijA])  in  the  day  of  battle."     In 
the  Vulgate,  Jerome  (following  the  Sept)  has  trans- 
lated the  name  "e  domo  ejus  qui  Jndicavit  Baal,*'  i.  e. 
Jerubbaal,  understanding  Salman  as  Zalmunna,  and 
the  whole  passage  as  a  reference  to  Gideon's  victory 
(Jndg.  viii) ;  but  this  is  fanciful.     Most  modem  com- 
mentators follow  the  Jewish  interpreters  (see  Hender- 
son, in  loc.),  who  understand  the  verse  to  relate  to 
Shalman  (q.  v.),  or  Shalmanezer,  as  having  gained 
a  battle  at  Beth-Arbel  against  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel. 
As  to  the  locality  of  this  massacre,  some  refer  it  to  the 
Arbela  of  A883rria  (Strabo  xvi,  1,  8),  the  scene  of  Alex- 
ander's famous  victory ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of 
any  such  occurrences  as  here  alluded  to  in  that  place. 
It  is  conjectured  by  Hitzig  (in  loc.)  to  be  the  place 
called  Arbiia  ('Ap/SiyXa)  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  Onomattiam  (s.  v.),  where  it  is  placed  near  Pella, 
east  of  Jordan ;  but  as  it  is  spoken  of  in  Hosea  as  a 
strong  fortress,  the  probability  is  rather  that  the  noted 
locality  hi  N.W.  Palestine,  called  Arbela  (ra  'ApfiriXa) 
by  Josephus  and  the  Apocrypha,  is  meant.     This  was 
a  village  in  Galilee,  near  which  were  certain  fortified 
caverns.     They  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  march  of  Bacchides  into  Judsea,  at  which  time 
they  were  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and  the  Sjnian 
general  encamped  there  long  enough  to  subdue  them 
{Ani,  xii,  11,  1 ;  1  Mace,  ix,  2).     At  a  later  period 
these  caverns  formed  the  retreats  of  banded  robbers, 
who  greatly  distressed  the  inhabitants  throughout  that 
quarter.    Josephus  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the 
means  taken  by  Herod  to  extirpate  them.    The  cav- 
erns were  situated  in  the  midst  of  precipitous  cliffs, 
overhanging  a  deep  valley,  with  only  a  steep  and  nar- 
row path  leading  to  the  entrance ;  the  attack  was  there- 
fore exceeding  difficult.    Parties  of  soldiers,  being  at 
length  let  down  in  large  boxes,  suspended  by  chains 
from  above,  attacked  those  who  defended  the  entrance 
with  fire  and  sword,  or  dragged  them  out  with  long 
hooks  and  dashed  them  down  the  precipice.     In  this 
way  the  place  was  at  length  subdued  (^Ant,  xiv,  15,  4, 
6 ;  War,  i,  16,  2-4).     These  same  caverns  were  after- 
ward fortified  by  Josephus  himself  against  the  Romans 
during  his  command  in  Galilee.     In  one  place  he 
speaks  of  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela,  and  in  an- 
other as  the  caverns  near  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth 
(Life,  87;   War,  ii,  20,  6).     According  to  the  Tal- 
mud,  Arbela  lay  between   Sepphoris  and  Tiberias 
(Ligbtfoot,  Choroff,  Cent,  c.  86).     These  indications 
leave  little  doubt  that  Arbela  of  Galilee,  with  its  forti- 
fied caverns,  may  be  identified  with  the  present  Kulat 
ibn  Maan  and  the  adjacent  ruins  now  known  as  Irbid 
(probably  a  corruption  of  /r&tV,  the  proper  Arabic  form 
of  Arbela).     The  latter  is  the  site  which  Pococke  (ii, 
58)  supposed  to  be  that  of  Bethsalda,  and  where  he 
found  columns  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  church,  with 
a  sculptured,  doorcase  of  white  marble.     The  best  de- 
scription of  the  neighboring  caves  is  that  of  Bnrck- 
Imrdt  (p.  831),  who  calculates  that  they  might  afford 
refuge  to  about  600  men. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Arbela. 

Beth-a'ven  (Heb.  BeyfA  A^ven,  )^^  n"<a,  house 
of  nothingness,  i.  e.  wickedness,  idolatiy  ^  Sept.  usual- 
ly Bat2fwv  V.  r.  Btj^avv),  a  place  on  the  mountains  of 
Benjamin,  east  of  Bethel  (Josh,  vii,  2,  Sept.  Boi^X ; 
sviU,  12),  and  lying  between  that  place  and  Michmash 
(1  Sam.  xiii,  5,  Sept.  Bat^afitv  v.  r.  Bai^ti/piov ;  also 
ziv,  28,  Sept.  rtjv  Bafiioff).  In  Josh.  x\iii,  12,  the 
"wilderness"  (J/t(d&ar=pasture-land)  of  Beth-aven  is 
mentioned.  In  Hosea  iv,  15 ;  v,  8 ;  x,  5,  the  name  b 
trtnsferred,  with  a  play  on  the  word  very  characteris- 


tic of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighboring  Bethel — once 
the  "house  of  God,"  but  then  the  house  of  idols,  of 
"  naught."  The  Talmudists  accordingly  everywhere 
confound  Beth-aven  with  Bethel  (comp.  Schwarz,  Pal- 
esi.  p.  89),  the  proximity  of  which  may  have  occasioned 
the  emplo}rment  of  the  term  as  a  nickname,  after  Beth- 
el became  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves. 
See  Bethel.  The  name  Beth-aven,  however,  was 
properly  that  of  a  locality  distinct  from  Bethel  (Josh, 
vii,  2,  etc.),  and  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  a  vil- 
lage located  on  the  rocky  eminence  Butj  Beiiin,  twenty 
minutes  south-east  of  Beitin  (Bethel),  and  twenty  min- 
utes west  of  Tell  el-Hijar  (AI)  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir, 
p.  294). 

Beth-az'maveth  (Heb.  Beyth-Aema'veth,  *n*^a 
T'^'QIT,  house  of Azmavetk;  Sept.  Batdaofiu^v.r.  BriSij, 
a  village  of  Benjamin,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  to  the 
number  of  forty-two,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  vii,  28).  In  Neh.  xU,  29 ;  Ezra  ii,  24, 
it  is  called  simply  Azmaveth  (q.  v.). 

Beth-ba'^-me'dn  (Heb.  Beyth  Ba'al  Me^', 
"(ira  b^a  n'^a,  housie  of  Baal-Meon;  Sept.  oUovq 
BfcX/ictfv  V.  r.  oijtoc  McfX/3<ii»^;  Vulg.  oppidwn  Baal- 
moon),  a  place  in  the  possession  of  Reuben,  on  the 
Midkor  (^icj'^p)  or  downs  (Auth.  Vers.  **  plain")  east 
of  Jordan  (Josh,  xiii,  17).  At  the  Israelites'  first  ap- 
proach its  name  was  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii,  38,  or  in 
its  contracted  form  Been,  xxxii,  8),  to  which  the  Beth 
was  possibly  a  Hebrew  prefix.  Later  it  would  seem 
to  have  come  into  possession  of  Moab,  and  to  be  known 
either  as  Beth-meon  (Jer.  xlviii,  28)  or  Baal-meon 
(Ezek.  XXV,  9).  It  b  possible  that  the  name  contains 
a  trace  of  the  tribe  or  nation  of  Meon — ^the  Maonites  or 
Meunim.  See  Maon  ;  Mbhuhim.  The  name  is  still 
attached  to  a  ruined  place  of  considerable  size  a  short 
distance  to  the  south-west  of  Hesb&n,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  "  the  fortress  of  MVwC*  according  to  Burck- 
hardt  (p.  866),  or  Maiin  according  to  Seetaen  {Reiten, 
i,  408),  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation  to  Wady 
Zerka  Main  {ib,  p.  402).--Smith.     See  Baal-meom. 

Beth-ba'rah  (Heb.  Btyth  Borah',  h^S  n^'fi, 
prob.  for  M^^^  ^*^9)  Beik-Abarah,  i.  e.  house  of  cross- 
ing,  q.  d,ford!  Sept.  Brj^Prjpd  v.  r.  Bat^pd),  a  place 
named  in  Judg.  vii,  24  as  a  point  apparently  south  of 
the  scene  of  Gideon's  victory  (which  took  place  at 
about  Bethshean),  and  to  which  spot  "the  waters" 
(Q^BH)  were  "taken"  by  the  Ephraimites  against 
Midlan,  L  e.  the  latter  were  intercepted  ftvm  crossing 
the  Jordan.  Others  have  thought  that  these  * '  waters' ' 
were  the  wadys  which  descend  from  the  highlsnds  of 
Ephraim,  presuming  that  they  were  different  from  the 
Jordan,  to  which  river  no  word  but  its  own  distinct 
name  is  supposed  to  be  applied.  But  there  can  hard- 
ly have  been  any  other  stream  of  sufficient  magnitude 
in  this  vicinity  to  have  needed  guarding,  or  have  been 
capable  of  it,  or,  indeed,  to  which  the  name  "fording- 
place"  could  be  at  all  applicable.  Beth-barah  seems 
to  have  been  the  locality  still  existing  by  that  name 
in  the  time  of  Origen,  which  he  assigned  as  the  scene 
of  John's  baptism  (John  ii,  28),  since,  as  being  a  cross- 
ing rather  than  a  town,  the  word  would  be  equally 
applicable  to  both  sides  of  the  river.  See  Betha- 
BARA.  The  pursuit  of  the  Midianites  may  readily 
have  reached  about  as  far  south  as  the  modem  upper 
or  Latin  pilgrims'  bathing-place  on  the  Jordan.  The 
fugitives  could  certainly  not  have  been  arrested  any 
where  so  easily  and  effectually  as  at  a  ford ;  and  such 
a  spot  in  the  river  was  also  the  only  suitable  place  for 
John's  operations ;  for,  although  on  the  east  side,  it  was 
yet  accessible  to  Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  and  all  the 
"region  round  about,"  i.  e.  the  oasis  of  the  South  Jor- 
dan at  Jericho.  See  Bbthaky.  If  the  derivation  of 
the  name  i^ven  above  be  correct,  Beth-barah  was 
probably  the  chief  ford  of  the  district,  and  may  there- 
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fore  have  been  that  bj  wUeh  Jacob  crossed  oq  hia  re- 
tarn  from  Mesopotamia,  near  the  Jabbok,  below  Snc- 
coth  (Gen.  xxxii,  22 ;  xzxiii,  17)^  and  at  which  Jeph- 
thah  slew  the  Ephraimites  as  they  attempted  to  pass 
over  from  Gilead  (Jndg.  xii,  6).  This  can  hardly 
have  been  any  other  than  that  now  extant  opposite 
Kum  Surtabeli,  being  indeed  the  lowest  easy  crossing- 
place.  The  water  is  here  only  knee-deep,  wliile  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bridge  and  of  a  Roman  rood,  with 
other  mins,  attest  that  tliis  was  formerly  a  great  thor- 
oughfare and  place  of  transit  (Van  de  Velde,  Memoir^ 
p.  124).     See  Ford. 

Bath'basi  (Bai0j3aai),  a  town  which,  from  tlie 
mention  of  its  decays  (jd  Ka9rfptifiiva%  mnst  have  been 
originally  fortified,  lying  in  the  desert  (ry  ipijfi^),  and 
in  which  Jonatlian  and  Simon  Maccabsns  took  reftige 
from  Bacchides  (1  Mace,  is,  62, 64).  Josepbns  (^Ani. 
xiii,  1,  6)  has  Betiialaga^  BriOdKayd  (Beth-bogla)^  bnt 
a  reading  of  the  passage  quoted  by  Reland  (Palaut.  p. 
632)  presents  the  more  probable  form  of  Beth-keziz. 
Either  alternative  fixes  the  situation  as  in  the  Jordan 
valley  not  far  from  Jericho. — Smith.     See  Keziz. 

Beth-birVi  (Heb.  BeyA  BiH',  *^K*ia  n'^a,  hnue 
of  my  crttOion  or  dttem ;  Sept  cIIkoq  Bapoofi  v.  r.  oicov 
Bapovatkfpifi  [by  inclusion  of  the  next  name],  Vulg. 
Bethberm)j  a  town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Simeon,  in- 
habited by  the  descendants  of  Shimei  (1  Chr.  iv,81); 
by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh,  xix,  6,  it 
appears  to  have  had  also  the  name  of  Beth-lebaotu 
(q.  v.),  or  Lebaoth  simply  (Josh,  xv,  82).— Smith. 

Beth'car  (Heb.  Beyth  Kar\  ^3  n"<a,  Aeep-houn, 

i.  e.  pasture ;  Sept.  Bat3x<^P  ▼•  r.  BcX^op),  a  place 
named  as  the  point  to  which  the  Israelites  pursued  the 
Philistines  from  Mizpeh  on  a  memorable  occasion  (1 
Sam.  vii,  11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh ;  apparent- 
ly a  Philistine  guard-house  or  garrison.  From  the 
unusual  expression  "under  (nnt^p)  Beth-car,"  it 
would  seem  that  the  place  itself  was  on  a  height,  with 
the  road  at  its  foot  Josephus  {Ant.  vi,  2,  2)  has  **a8 
far  as  Corrhasa'*  (fuxP*'  l^oppaitav),  and  goes  on  to  say 
(in  accordance  with  the  above  text)  that  the  stone  £b- 
enezer  was  set  up  at  this  place  to  mark  it  as  the  spot 
to  which  the  victory  had  extended.  See  Ebex-ezeb  ; 
CoREiB.  Schwarz's  attempted  identification  {PaletL 
p.  136)  is  not  sustained  by  accurate  maps^— Smith,  s.  v. 

BetbrdBi'gon(Ueb,BeythDagm%  ]W  T\*>^h(nue 
[i.  e.  tempie]  ofDagon)^  the  name  of  at  least  two  cities, 
one  or  the  other  of  which  may  be  the  place  called  by 
this  name  in  the  Apocrypha  (Be^^aywv,  1  Mace,  x, 
63 ;  comp.  Josephus,  Ant,  xiii,  4, 4),  unless  tliis  be  sim- 
ply Dagon's  temple  at  Ashdod  (1  Sam.  v,  2 ;  1  Chron. 
X,  10).  The  corresponding  modem  name  Bek^Dejan 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine ;  in  addition  to 
those  noticed  below,  one  was  found  by  Robinson  {Re- 
searches, iii,  102)  east  of  Kablous.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  occurrence  of  these  names  we  have 
indications  of  the  worship  of  the  Philistine  god  having 
spread  far  beyond  the  Philistine  territory.  Possibly 
these  are  the  sites  of  towns  founded  at  the  time  when 
this  warlike  people  had  overrun  the  face  of  the  countr}' 
to  "Michmash,  eastward  of  Bethaven"  on  the  south, 
and  Gilboa  on  the  north — that  is,  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  heights  which  overlook  the  Jordan  valley — driving 
*'  the  Hebrews  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Gad  and 
GUead"  (1  Sam.  xiii,  6-7;  comp.  17, 18;  xxix,  1;  xxxi, 
1).     See  Daoom  (house  of). 

1,  (Sept  Bn^Sayunf  v.  r.  Boya^i^X.)  A  city  in  the 
low  country  (She/eiah)  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  41,  where  it 
is  named  between  Gederoth  and  Naaroah),  and  there- 
fore not  &r  from  the  Philistine  territory,  with  which 
its  name  implies  a  connection.  From  the  absence  of 
the  copulative  conjunction  liefore  this  name,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  should  be  taken  with  the  preceding, 
'*  Gederoth-Bethdagon  ;*'  in  that  case,  probably,  distin- 
guishing Gederoth  fhnn  the  two  places  of  similar  name 


In  the  nMgfaborhood.  But  this  would  leave  tlae 
mention  **  sixteen  cities"  in  ver.  41  deficient :  mmxA  th^ 
conjunction  is  similarly  omitted  frequently  in  tlse  ^bjhh 
list  (e.  g.  between  ver.  88  and  39,  etc.).  The  inyfiffft- 
tions  of  site  and  name  correspond  quite  well  €o  tH<^««c 
of  Beit-Jerja,  marked  on  Van  de  Yelde's  Map  5}  miU-g 
S.E.  of  Ashkelon. 

2.  (Sept.  BriBSayhtv  v.  r.  Bat&eycvc3.)    A  city 
the  S.£.  border  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  between  the 
of  the  Shihor-libnath  and  Zebulon  (Josh,  xix, 
position  which  agrees  with  that  of  the  modem 
village  Hajelif  marked  on  Van  de  Yelde's  J/op  mbo<st 
8}  miles  S.£.of  Athlit    See  Tribe.    The  nanie  an-d 
the  proximity  to  the  coast  point  to  its  being  a  PtiilL«^ 
tine  colony.     Schwarz's  attempt  at  a  location  (F'kzlc^ 
p.  192)  is  utterly  destitute  of  foundation. 

3.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  {OnomaMt,  s.  t. 
Bethdagon)  speak  of  a  **  large  village"  by  this 
(Jlapaiaywv,  Caphardago)  as  extant  in  their  da^r 
tween  Diospolis  (Lydda)  and  Jamnia;  without  donht 
the  present  BeU-D^jan  (Robinson,  RetearckeA,  ill,  30; 
Tobler,  Tapog,  ii,  405 ;  yet  Schwarz  saya  [P^a&stfL  p. 
104],  *'  not  a  vestige  can  be  found !"). 

Beth-^blathalLin(Heb.B«y«&/)£Uaaa  V«^  ^"? 
D^rba*!,  koute  of  Diblatkcam ;  Sept  oZcoc  ^^ka^lfi 

[v.  r.  Aaip\a^aifi])t  a  city  of  Moab  upon  which  the 
prophet  denounces  destruction  (Jer.  xlviii,  22),  It  » 
called  Almon-Diblathaim  in  Num.  xxxiii,  4&  It 
is  different  from  the  DibUuh  of  Ezek.  vi,  14.     See  Di- 

BLATHAIM;   RlBLAH. 

Beth-e'den  (Heb.  Beyfh  ITden,  yXP  m^  ko&e 
of  pleasantnemf   Sept  confusedly  translates  dafcpe^ 
Xa^ffdy;  Vulg.  domut  voluntatis),  apparently  a  city  of 
Syria,  situated  on  Mount  Lebanon,  the  seat  of  a  na- 
tive king,  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  prophet 
(Amos  i,  5,  where  the  Auth.  Vers,  renders  It  **•  house 
of  Eden") ;  probably  the  name  of  a  country  residenoe 
of  the  kings  of  Damascus.     Michaelis  (JSt^pl.  ad  JJ^. 
Hebr,  s.  v.),  following  Laroque's  description,  and  mis- 
led by  an  apparent  resemblance  in  name,  identified  it 
with  Ekden,  about  a  day's  journey  from  Baalbek,  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  libanus,  and  near  the  old 
cedars  of  Bshirrai.     Baur  (Amos,  p.  224),  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Mohammedan  tradition  that  one  of  the 
four  terrestrial  paradises  was  in  the  yalley  between 
the  ranges  of  the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanns;,  is  in- 
clined to  favor  the  same  hypothesis.    But  Grotitis, 
with  greater  appearance  of  probabUity,  pointed  to  the 
Paradise  (UapdSiiooQ,  park)  of  Ptolemy  (v,  15)  as  the 
locality  of  Eden.     The  village  Jitsieh  eUKoAmdk,  a 
site  with  extensive  ruins,  about  1}  hour  S.E.  of  Rib- 
lah,  near  the  Orontes,  but  now  a  paradise  no  longer, 
is  supposed  by  Dr.  Robinson  {Later  Bemarckes,  p. 
656)  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Paradisos ;  and 
hb  suggestion  is  approved  by  Mr.  Porter  {Ifandb.  p. 
677),  but  doubted  by  Ritter  {Erdk  xvii,  997-9?9). 
Again,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Beth-Eden  is  no 
other  than  BeU~Jenn,  **the  house  of  Paradise,**  not 
far  to  the  south-west  of  Damascus,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Hermon,  and  a  short  distance  ftom  Medjel. 
It  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Pharpar,  near  its 
source  (RosenmQller,  Bibl,  AH,  ii,  291;  «Hitzig,  Amos, 
in  loc. ;  Porter,  Damascus,  i,  811). 

Beth-e'ked  (Heb.  Beyih-E'ked,  ^j??*?^''?,  *<»« 
of  the  binding,  sc.  of  sheep ;  Sept.  Ba3aca3 ;  Vulg. 
camera;  Targura  Kjy^  f*^''?^  f^''§»  ^'^^  ^f  «*<?- 
herds'  gathering),  the  name  of  a  place  near  Samaria, 
being  the  '*  shearing-house*'  at  the  pit  or  well  (^'•a) 
of  which  the  forty-two  lirethren  of  Ahaziah  were  slain 
by  Jehu  (2  Kings  x,  12, 14,  in  the  former  of  which  oc- 
currences it  is  fully  BBTH-£'KEi>-HABo''iM,  having  the 
addition  &"^^Hn,  ha-Rolm',  of  the  shq>kerds,  Sept.  rC^ 
wocfti  Vfitfv,  for  which  no  equivalent  appears  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.).     It  lay  between  Jezreel  and  Samaria,  accord- 
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Ing  to  Euwbias  and  Jerome  (Ononuui.  a,  y.  Bai3aca&, 
Bethaehady^  15  mfles  from  the  town  of  Legio,  and  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  doubtless  the  BeU-Kad 
noticed  hy  Robinson  (RetearcheSf  iii,  157)  on  the  edge 
of  "  the  great  plain,"  east  of  Jenin,  and  located  on  Van 
de  Yelde's  J/a^  along  the  south  face  of  Mt.  Gilboa,  5^ 
miles  west  of  Beisan,  at  the  exact  distance  (in  Roman 
miles)  ftom  Lejjjun  indicated  in  the  Onanuuiieon, 

Beth'-el  (Heb.  Beyth-El^  ivrT\'^^  koute  of  God 
[see  below] ;  Sept.  usually  Bai^X ;  Josephus  [to] 
U^df^Xa,  or  [ly]  6173^X17),  the  name  of  one  or  two  towns. 

1.  A  dtj  of  central  Palestine,  memorable  as  a  holy 
site  from  early  times.  Many  have  inferred  (from 
Jndg.  i,  28,  26 ;  Josh,  xriii,  18)  that  it  was  the  same 
place  originally  called  Luz  (q.  v.),  but  from  other  pas- 
sages it  appears  that  they  wero  different,  although 
contiguous  (see  below).  Of  the  origin  of  the  name 
Bethel  thero  are  two  accounts  extant:  1.  It  was  be- 
stowed on  the  spot  hy  Jacob  under  the  awe  inspiied 
by  the  nocturnal  vision  of  (rod  when  on  his  journey 
from  his  father's  house  at  Beersheba  to  seek  hto  wife 
in  Haran  (Gen.  xxviii,  19).    He  took  the  stone  which 

had  served  for  his  pillow  and  put  (Qb^)  it  for  a  pillar, 
and  anointed  it  with  oil ;  and  he  "  called  the  name  of 
that  place  (i<tirT  fiip^)  Bethel ;  but  the  name  of  'the' 
city  (^"^^n)  was  called  Luz  at  the  first."  The  ex- 
pression in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  account  is  cu- 
rious, and  indicates  a  distinction  between  the  early 
Canaanite  "city"  Luz  and  the  *'place,"  as  yet  a  mero 
undistinguished  spot,  marked  only  by  the  "  stone*'  or 
the  heap  (Joseph,  roic  XiOoiQ  tn/fii^opovfuvoiQ)  erected 
by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his  vision.  2.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  other  account,  Bethel  received  its  name  on 
the  occasion  of  a  blessing  bestowed  by  God  upon  Ja- 
cob after  his  return  from  Padan-aram,  at  which  time 
also  (according  to  this  narrative)  the  name  of  Israel 
was  given  him.  Here  again  Jacob  erects  (33t^)  a 
"  pillar  of  stone,"  which,  as  before,  he  anoints  with 
oil  (Gen.  xxxv,  14, 15).  The  key  of  this  story  would 
seem  to  be  the  fact  of  God's  **  speaking'*  with  Jacob. 
"  God  went  up  from  him  in  the  place  whero  He '  spake' 
with  him" — "Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where 
He  'spake'  with  him,"  and  "called  the  name  of  the 
place  where  God  spake  with  him  Bethel."  Although 
these  two  narratives  evidently  represent  distinet 
events,  yet,  as  would  appear  to  be  the  case  in  other 
instances  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  the  latter  is 
but  a  renewal  of  the  original  transaction.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  notice  tiiat  the  prophet  Hosea,  in  the  only 
reference  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  to  this 
occurrence,  had  evidently  the  second  of  the  two  nar- 
ratives before  him,  since  in  a  summary  of  the  life  of 
Jacob  he  introduces  it  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs 
in  Genesis,  laying  frill  and  characteristic  stress  on  the 
key-word  of  the  story :  "  He  had  power  over  the  angel 
and  prevailed ;  he  wept  and  made  supplication  unto 
him ;  He  found  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  He  tpabe  with 
us,  even  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts"  (Hos.  xii,  4,  5).  Both 
these  accounts  agree  in  omitting  any  mention  of  town 
or  buildings  at  Bethel  at  that  early  period,  and  in  draw- 
ing a  marked  distinction  between  the  "city"  of  Luz 
and  the  consecrated  "place"  in  its  neighborhood 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxv,  7).  Even  in  the  ancient  chroni- 
cles of  the  conquest  the  two  are  still  distinguished 
(Josh,  xvi,  1,  2) ;  and  the  appropriation  of  the  name 
•f  Bethel  to  the  city  appears  not  to  have  been  made 
till  yet  later,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  after  which  the  name  of  Luz  occurs  no  mora 
(Judg.  i,  22-26).  If  this  view  be  correct,  there  is  a 
Btrict  parallel  between  Bethel  and  Moriah,  which  (ac- 
cording to  the  tradition  commonly  followed)  received 
its  consecration  when  Abraham  offered  up  Isaac,  but 
did  not  become  the  site  of  an  actual  sanctuary  till  the 
erection  of  the  Temple  there  by  Solomon.  See  Mo- 
riah.    The  actual  stone  of  Bethel  itself  is  the  sub- 


ject of  a  Jewish  tradition,  according  to  which  it  was 
removed  to  tho  second  Temple,  and  served  as  the  ped- 
estal for  the  ark,  where  it  survived  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  by  the  Romans,  and  was  resorted  to  by  the 
Jews  in  their  lamentations  (Reland,  PaUsst,  p.  688). 

At  a  still  earlier  date,  according  to  Gen.  xii,  8,  the 
name  of  Bethel  would  appear  to  have  existed  at  this 
spot  even  before  the  arrival  of  Abram  in  Canaan :  he 
removed  from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to  "  *  the'  mountain 
on  the  east  of  Bethel,"  with  "  Bethel  on  the  west  and 
Hai  on  the  east."  Here  he  built  an  altar ;  and  hither 
he  returned  flvm  Egypt  with  Lot  before  their  separa- 
tion (xiii,  8, 4).  In  these  passages,  however,  the  name 
seems  to  be  used  prolepticctUy,  with  reference  to  the 
histoiy  of  Jacob.  After  his  prosperous  return,  Bethel 
became  a  fitvorite  station  with  Jacob ;  here  he  built  an 
altar,  buried  Deborah,  received  the  name  of  Israel  (for 
the  second  time),  and  promises  of  blessing ;  and  here 
also  he  accomplished  the  vow  which  he  had  made  on 
his  going  forth  (Gen.  xxxv,  1-15 ;  comp.  xxxii,  28, 
and  xxviii,  20-22).  Although  not  a  town  in  those 
early  times,  at  the  conquest  of  the  land  Bethel  (unless 
this  be  a  different  place  [see  below])  is  mentioned  as  a 
royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh,  xii,  16).  It  became 
a  boundary  town  of  Benjamin  toward  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xviii,  22),  and  was  actually  conquered  by  the  latter 
tribe  frvm  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i,  22-26).  In  the 
troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  it 
was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in  their  distress 
to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx,  18,  81 ;  xxi,  2 ;  in 
the  A.  y.  the  name  is  trandated  "  bouse  of  God)." 
At  this  place,  already  consecrated  in  the  time  of  the 
patriarchs,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was,  apparently  for 
a  long  while,  deposited  [see  Ark],  and  probably  the 
tabernacle  also  (Judg.  xx,  26;  comp.  1  Sam.  x,  8), 
under  the  charge  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron, 
with  an  altar  and  proper  appliances  for  the  offering  of 
bumt^fferings  and  peace-offerings  (xxi,  4) ;  and  the 
unwonted  mention  of  a  regular  road  or  causeway  as 
existing  between  it  and  the  great  town  of  Shechem  is 
doubtiess  an  indication  that  it  was  already  in  much 
repute.  It  was  also  one  of  the  places  at  which  Samuel 
held  in  rotation  his  court  of  justice  (1  Sam.  vii,  16). 
After  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  Bethel  was  in- 
cluded in  that  of  Israel,  which  seems  to  show  that  al- 
though originally,  in  the  formal  distribution,  assigned 
to  Benjamin,  it  had  been  actually  possessed  by  Ephraim 
in  right  of  conquest  from  the  Canaanites,  a  fact  that 
may  have  been  held  by  that  somewhat  unscrupulous 
tribe  as  determining  their  right  of  possession  to  a  place 
of  importance  close  on  their  own  ftt)ntier.  Jeroboam 
made  it  the  southern  seat  (Dan  being  the  northern)  of 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calves ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  seat  of  that  worship  (1  Kings  xii,  28-88 ; 
xiii,  1).  The  choice  of  Betiiel  was  probably  determined 
by  the  consideration  that  the  spot  was  already  sacred 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Israelites,  not  only  from  patri- 
archal consecration,  but  from  the  more  recent  presence 
of  the  ark ;  which  might  seem  to  point  it  out  as  a 
proper  seat  for  an  establishment  designed  to  rival  that 
of  Jerusalem.  This  appropriation,  however,  complete* 
ly  desecrated  Bethel  in  the  estimation  of  the  orthodox 
Jews ;  and  the  prophets  name  it  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt — even  applying  to  it,  by  a  sort  of  je«  de  mot^  the 
name  of  Beth-avrn  (hmue  oJfidoU)  instead  of  Betii-el 
(house  of  God)  (Amos  v,  6 ;  Hos.  iv,  15 ;  v,  8 ;  x,  5,  8). 
The  town  was  taken  from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah,  king 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii,  19) ;  but  it  again  reverted  to 
Israel  (2  Kings  x,  28),  being  probably  recovered  by 
Baasha  (2  Chron.  xvi,  1).  It  then  remains  unmen- 
tioned  for  a  long  period.  The  worship  of  Baal,  intro- 
duced by  the  Phoenician  queen  of  Ahab  (1  Kings  xvi, 
81),  had  probably  alienated  public  fovor  ttom  the  sim- 
ple erections  of  Jeroboam  to  more  gorgeous  shrines 
(2  Kings  X,  21, 22).  Samaria  had  been  built  (1  Kings 
xvi,  24),  and  Jezreel,  and  these  things  must  have  all 
tended  to  draw  public  notice  to  tho  more  northern  part 
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of  the  kingdom.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Elgah 
visited  Bethel,  and  that  we  hear  of  "sons  of  the 
prophets"  as  resident  there  (2  Kings  ii,  2, 8),  two  facts 
apparently  incompatible  with  the  active  existence  of 
the  calf-worship.  The  mention  of  the  bears  so  close  to 
the  town  (iii,  23,  25)  looks,  too,  as  if  the  neighlx>rhood 
were  not  much  frequented  at  that  time.  But  after  his 
destruction  of  the  Baal  worship  throughout  the  coun- 
try, Jehu  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  simpler  and 
more  national  religion  of  the  calves,  and  Bethel  comes 
once  more  into  view  (2  Kings  x,  29).  Under  the  de- 
scendants of  this  king  the  place  and  the  worship  must 
have  greatly  flourished,  for  by  the  time  of  Jeroboam 
II,  the  great-grandson  of  Jehu,  the  rude  village  was 
again  a  royal  residence  with  a  **  king's  house"  (Amos 
vii,  18);  there  were  palaces  both  for  **  winter"  and 
**  summer,"  **  great  houses"  and  *' houses  of  ivoiy" 
(Hi,  15),  and  a  very  high  degree  of  luxury  in  dress, 
furniture,  and  living  (vi,  4-6).  The  one  original  altar 
was  now  accompanied  by  several  others  (ill,  14 ;  ii,  8) ; 
and  the  simple  '*  incense"  of  its  founder  had  developed 
into  the  '*  bumt-ofTerings"  and  **  meat-offerings"  of 
*' solemn  assemblies,"  with  the  fragrant  **peace-cMrer- 
ings"  of  "  fat  beasts"  (v,  21,  22). 

Bethel  was  the  scene  of  the  paradoxical  tragedy  of 
the  prophet  from  Judah,  who  denounced  the  divine 
vengeance  against  Jeroboam's  altar,  and  was  after- 
ward slain  by  a  lion  for  disobeying  the  Lord's  injunc- 
tions, being  seduced  by  the  fklse  representations  of 
another  prophet  residing  there,  by  whom  his  remains 
were  interred,  and  thus  both  were  eventually  preserved 
frx>m  profimation  (1  Kings  xiii ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  1&-18). 
Josephus  gives  the  name  of  the  prophet  frt>m  Judah  as 
Jadon,  and  adds  an  extended  account  of  the  character 
of  the  old  Bethelite  prophet '(iln/.  viii,  9),  which  he 
paints  in  the  darkest  hues  (see  Kitto's  Dail$f  Bible  lUutt. ; 
Patrick's  and  Clarke's  Comment. ^  in  loc.)  The  lion 
probably  issued  from  the  grove  adjoining  Bethel  (comp. 
2  Kings  U,  23, 24).  (See  Keil,  Com.  on  Josh.  p.  180-182 ; 
Stiebritz,  De  propheta  a  home  neeato,  Hal.  1788). 

After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  kingdom  by  the 
King  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained  an  abode  of 
priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  colonists  *'  how  to 
fear  Jehovah,"  "the  God  of  the  land"  (2  Kings  xrii, 
28,  29).  The  buildings  remained  tiU  all  traces  of  this 
illegal  worship  were  extirpated  by  Josiah,  king  of 
Judah,  who  thus  fulfilled  a  prophecy  made  to  Jeroboam 
850  years  before  (2  Kings  xUi,  1,  2;  xxiii,  15-18). 
The  place  was  still  in  existence  after  the  captivity, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Benjamites  (Ezra  ii, 
28 ;  Neh.  vii,  82),  who  returned  to  their  native  place 
while  continuing  their  relations  with  Nehemiah  and 
the  restored  worship  (Keh.  xi,  81).  In  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  Bethel  was  fortified  by  Bacchides  for  the 
King  of  Syria  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii,  1,  13).  It  is  not 
named  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  still  existed  and 
was  taken  by  Vespasian  (Josephus,  War,  iv,  9,  9). 
Bethel  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the 
Onomtuticon  (s.  v.  BaiSi^X,  Bethel)  as  12  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  to  Sichem. 

Bethel  and  its  name  were  believed  to  have  perished 
until  within  these  few  years;  yet  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  the  Protestant  missionaries  at  Jerusalem 
that  the  name  and  a  knowledge:  of  the  site  still  existed 
among  the  people  of  the  land..  The  name  was  indeed 
preserved  in  the  form  of  Beilin — the  Arabic  termina- 
tion in  for  the  Hebrew  el  being  not  an  unusual  change. 
Its  identity  with  Bethel  had  been  recognised  by  the 
Oriental  Christian  priests,  who  endeavored  to  bring 
into  use  the  Arabic  form  BeiHl,  as  being  nearer  to  the 
original;  but  it  had  not  found  currency  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  influence.  The  situation  of  Beitin  cor- 
responds very  exactly  with  the  intimations  affoided 
by  Eusebius  and  others,  the  distance  from  Jerusalem 
Ijeing  3f  hours.  The  ruins  cover  a  space  of  "  three  or 
four  acres,"  and  consist  of  "very  many  foundations 
and  half-standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  buildings." 


"  They  lie  upon  the  front  of  a  low  hill,  between  the 
heads  of  two  hollow  wadys,  which  unite  and  ran  off 
into  the  main  valley  e8-Suweinit'XKobinami,/2esean:iet, 
ii,  125, 126).    Dr.  Clarke,  and  other  travellers  since  hii 
visit,  have  remarked  on  the  "  stony**  nature  of  the  soil 
at  Bethel  as  perfectly  in  keepin^p  with  the  narratiTe 
of  Jacob's  slumber  there.     When  on  the  spot  little 
doubt  can  be  felt  as  to  the  localities  of  this  interestiDg 
place.     The  round  mount  S.E.  of  Bethel  must  be  the 
**mottntidn**  on  which  Abram  built  the  altar,  and  oc 
which  he  and  Lot  stood  when  they  made  their  division 
of  the  land  (Gen.  xii,  7 ;  xiii,  10).      It  is  still  thickly 
strewn  to  its  top  with  stones  formed  by  nature  for  the 
building  of  an  "  altar"  or  sanctuary.    (See  Stanley,  Si- 
nai andPaletl.  p.  217-223).    The  spot  is  shut  in  by  high- 
er  land  on  every  side.    The  ruins  are  more  consldenble 
than  those  of  a  "large  village,"  as  the  place  was  in 
the  time  of  Jerome ;  and  it  is  therefore  likely  that,  al- 
though unnoticed  in  history,  it  aflenrard  revived  and 
was  enlarged.    The  ruined  churches  upon  the  site  and 
beyond  the  valley  evince  that  it  was  a  place  of  import* 
ance  even  down  to  the  Uiddle  Ages.     Besides  these, 
there  yet  remain  numerous  foundations  and  half-stand* 
ing  walls  of  houses  and  other  buildings :  on  the  highest 
part  are  the  ruins  of  a  square  tower,  and  in  the  westera 
valley  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  largest  reservoirs 
in  the  country,  being  814  feet  in  length  by  217  in 
breadth.     The  bottom  is  now  a  green  grass-plat,  hav. 
ing  in  it  two  living  springs  of  good  water.    (See  Hack- 
ett's  Illtulra,  of  Script,  p.  171-178). 

Professor  Robmson  (Biblioih.  Sac,  1843,  p.  456  sq.) 
thinks  that  Bethel  may  be  identical  witli  the  Bether, 
not  far  from  Jerusalem,  where  the  revolt  under  Bsr- 
cocheba  (q.  v.),  in  the  time  of  Adrian,  was  finally  ex- 
tinguished (Euseb.  Ilist.  Ecc.  iv,  6) ;  the  Beiarum,  which 
lay  18  Roman  miles  f^om  Cssarea  toward  Lydda  (/Tm. 
Ant.  p.  150),  and  differently  named  and  located  by 
other  ancient  notices.  This  pisce,  he  shows,  is  once 
called  Bethel  (Jerome,  Comment,  in  Zach.  iii,  13);  sod 
Bethel  is  once  called  Bethar  (Bourdeaux  Pilgrim,  /<»■. 
Uieros.  p.  588).     See  Bether. 

2.  A  town  in  the  south  part  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
27,  where  the  collocation  of  the  name  is  decisive  against 
its  being  the  well-known  Bethel ;  many  copies  of  the 
Sept.  read  Brndvovp,  i.  e.  Bethzur).  Perhaps  the  wme 
city  is  denoted  in  Josh,  xii,  16 ;  but  oomp.  ch.  viii,  17. 
By  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  towns  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  (Josh,  xv,  80;  xix,  4 ;  1  Chron.  v,  29,  SO),  the 
place  appears  to  have  borne  also  the  names  of  Cbesil, 
Bethul  (q.  v.),  and  Betiiuel. 

Beth'eUte  (Heb.  Beyihha^Eli\  ^}>W1  n-'S;  Sept 
6  Bat^Xinic),  a  designation  of  Hiel,  who  rebuilt  Jeri- 
cho, and  experienced  the  curse  pronounced  long  before 
(1  Kings  xvl,  84) ;  doubtless  a  native  of  Bethel  in  Ben- 
jamin. 

Beth-e'mek  (Heb.  Beyth  ha-E'mA^  P^?^  ^"^^y 
hotue  of  the  valley ;  Sept.  Bat^aifUK  v.  r.  Bai^/u)*  * 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  apparently  near  its  S.E* 
border  (Josh,  xix,  27).  Dr.  Robinson  found  a  vfllsge 
called  Amkah  about  eight  niUes  K.E.  of  Akka  (BibSolk. 
Sacra,  1853,  p.  121),  which  is  probably  the  place  in 
question,  although  he  suggests  that  the  above  text 
seems  to  require  a  position  south  of  the  *^  valley  of 
Jiphthah-el"  or  Jefat  iLater  Bib.  Researches,  p.  103, 106). 
The  identification  proposed  by  Schwarz  (P^.  P-  ^^2) 
with  the  modem  Amiuia  (according  to  him  also  no* 
ticed  in  the  Talmud),  12  mUes  N.K.W.  of  Safed,  is  al- 
together ont  of  the  region  indicated. 

Be'ther  (Ueb.  id.  *ina),  the  name  of  certsin 
"  mountains"  mentioned  only  in  Cant,  ii,  17.  ^ 
word  means,  properly,  ditmctUm  (as  in  Gen.  t,  10; 
Jer.  xxxiv,  18, 19,  "piece") ;  the  mountains  of  Betbef 
may  therefore  be  mountame  of  disjunction,  oisqporatum, 
that  is,  mountains  cut  up,  divided  by  ravines,  etc 
The  Sept.  gives  upi|  cocXtiTuirwv,  mountains  ^heOmek 


Id  this  (enM.    Thtj  may  ba  the  umc  witb  thoM  ren- 
dsNd  "mouDtaina  oTipicci"  in  vlii,  14,  from  tha  growtb 

of  trees  hum  wbich  odoroiu  gtims  dutiUad.    See  Bith- 

Ifit  be  the  nam*  of  ■  place,  it  may  possibly  be  Ideo- 
tlcol  vlth  ths  Btlha-  when  tha  impcotor  BaicocbelM 
(q.  V.)  vu  at  lut  OTcnome  by  Hadrian  (Ke  the  Zt- 
flu^  DosmI,  cited  by  EisenmengtT,  E»tdcck.  JudaiOi. 
U,  656),  a  alrongly  fortifled  city  (aee  Buxtorf,  Ltx. 
Talm.  col.  371,  where  tha  Heb.  form  ia  given  IP"?, 
safer.  Child.  K^iria,  flirtra;  tha  correct  pointing 
bring  perhaiM  1T^^3,  i.  e.  BaMar,  for  *iri-n'<3,  Beli- 
Tar,  iMi.  BeUter,  Biter,  etc),  not  far  trom  Jarunlem 
(_Bii3ttpa.  Enaebiiu.  Bil.  Ecd.  iv,  6).  For  the  hli- 
tory  <tl  the  campaign  at  thia  place,  eae  Monter,  JOd. 
Krvg,  §  20,  tnaslated  nnder  the  title  "  Jewiah  War 
under  Adrian,"  In  the  BiblMheea  Sacra,  IMS,  p.  893 
eq. ;  and  for  notices  of  the  place,  lee  the  editor's  re- 
marks appended  to  the  translation,  p.  456  aq.  The 
localitr  ia  thon);ht  by  Dr.  Bobinaon  (Lalar  Bii.  Re- 
MorcAei,  p.  Z6S-27I)  to  be  IdenticU  with  that  of  the 
Benjamite  Bethel  (q.  v.),  the  modem  Beitii;  bnt  WU- 
IIbdu  (ifo<y  Ci/g,  11,  210)  and  Scewirt  (rent  mJ  Kkm, 
p.  M7).  apparently  with  better  reason,  Hx  it  In  the 
preaent  rilUge  BUtir,  two  hoars  W.S.W.  of  Jenualam 
(Van  de  Telde,  Memoir,  p.  295).  This  bitter  podtloa 
alao  SMms  to  sgrES  witb  that  of  a  Bather  (Bni^^p.  t.  e. 
Bather,  v.  r.  Hipqa)  mentioned  by  the  Sept.  tn  Joah. 
XV,  69,  among  the  names  of  an  additional  groap  of 
eleven  towns  near  Bethlehem,  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
(q.  v.),  thonght  by  some  to  have  accidentally  dropped 
from  the  Heb.  text  (aee  Keil,  Comment,  in  loc.). 

Evidently  different  from  this  place  wis  a 
(with  the  same  ortliDgnphy)  msntioned  in  the  Talmud 
as  lying  four  Roman  miles  from  tha  sea  (see  Reland, 
T^^at.  p.  639),  the  Betarum  (of  the  Ilin.  Anloa.  and 
JHem.)  on  the  way  fhnn  Canarea  to  Antipatria ;  now 
probably  the  village  of  Bariti,  about  1(  hour  sonth  of 
Kaknn  (Schwarz,  Palttl.  p.  144 ;  Van  de  Velde,  He- 
mail-,  p.  295). 

Betbea'da  (B^tala,  tea  Chald.  ttnsrr  ir>S,  Aowe 
■j/"  lAe  meriy,  q.  d.  charl^-hoai^tal ;  or,  according  to 
others,  for  Chald.  Ct^dx  n'S,  pJoea  d^  Ue  _/(ncv^,  sc. 
of  water),  the  name  of  a  reaarvoir  or  tank  (toXv/ifflf 
8pa,i,  e.  swimming-pool),  with  Ave  "ponhea"  (irrooc). 
dose  upon  the  aheep-gats  or  "market"  (twi  r^  wpo- 
^arijcjf— it  will  bo  observed  that  the  word  "market" 
la  Bupplied)  in  Jerusalem  (John  v,  2).  The  porches— 
i.  e.  cloistera  or  colonnades — were  extensive  enough  I 
•ccommodalfl  a  large  number  of  sick  and  infiim  peopli 
whose  chstom  it  was  to 
wait  there  for  the  "tronb- 
ling  of  the  water."  Ono 
of  these  invalida  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  cured 
by  Christ  in  the  above 
paasagn,  where  alao  wa 
are  told  that  an  angel 
went  down  at  a  certain 
season  into  the  pool  and 
troubled  the  water,  and 
then  whoever  first  step- 
ped in  was  made  whole. 
There  seems  to  bars  been 
no  special  medicinal  vir- 
tue in  (he  water  Itself,  and 
only  ho  who  first  stepped 
In  alter  the  troubling  waa 
healed.  It  may  be  ro- 
marked  that  the  evan- 
gelist, in  giving  the  ac- 
count of  (he  descent  of 
the  angel  into  the  pool 
and  the  electa  following, 


BETHESDA 

mora  than  state  the  popnlar  legend  as  he  found  It, 
witbant  vouching  for  ita  truth,  except  so  br  as  It  ex- 
plained tbe  Invalid's  presence  there. 

Euaebius  and  Jeromt— though  anforinnately  they 
give  no  clew  to  the  situation  of  Bethesda— describe  it 
in  ths  OHomatHeon  (a.  v.  Bq^o^a,  Bethesda)  aa  exist- 
ing in  their  time  as  two  poola,  the  one  supplied  by  ths 
periodical  rains,  while  the  water  of  tlie  other  was  of  a 
reddish  color,  due,  as  (he  tradition  then  ran,  to  tbe 
fact  that  the  flesh  of  the  aacriaces  was  anciently  wash- 
ed there  before  offering,  on  which  account  the  pool 
waa  alio  called  "the  Sheep-pool"  (Pecoalis,  Ilpo- 
(loTuai).  See,  however,  the  comments  of  Llghtfoot 
on  thia  view,  in  hla  Exercit.  on  St.  Jolm,  v,  2.  Euse- 
blus'a  statement  ia  partly  confirmed  by  tbe  Bordeaux 
Pagrim  (A.D.  BS3),  who  mentrona  in  hla  Itiiterary 
"twin  flab-pools,  having  five  porches,  which  are  called 
Bethsalda"  (quotsd  in  Barclay,  p.  299).  The  la^ 
reservcdr  caUed  by  the  Uobammedana  Birket  Jtraii, 
witlun  the  walls  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Stephen's 
gate,  and  under  tha  north-«Bat  will  of  the  Uaram  area, 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  modem  representa- 
tive of  Bethesda.  This  tradition  reacbea  back  cer- 
tainly to  the  time  of  SaewulF,  A.D.  IIDS,  who  mentions 
It  under  the  name  of  Bethsaida  {Earlg  Ttm.  p.  41).  It 
ia  alao  named  in  tha  CUez  de  JAenaalem,  A.D.  11B7 
(sact.  vil),  and  in  mora  modern  times  by  Maandrell 
and  all  the  late  tnvetlen.  The  pool  measures  S60 
feet  In  langtli,  180  feet  in  breadth,  and  76  in  depth  to 
the  bottom,  besldea  (he  rubbish  which  haa  accumu- 
lated In  it  for  agea.  Although  it  has  been  dry  for 
above  two  centuries.  It  waa  once  evidently  used  aa  a 
reservdr,  for  the  aides  internally  have  been  cased  over 
with  small  stanei<,  and  these  again  covered  with  plas- 
ter; but  tbe  workmanship  of  Uiese  additions  is  coane, 
and  bears  no  special  marks  of  antiquity.  The  west 
end  is  built  up  like  the  rest,  except  at  the  soDtb-weat 
comer,  where  two  lofty  arched  vaults  extended  west- 
ward, side  by  side,  under  the  houses  that  now  cover 
this  part.  Dr.  Bobinaon  waa  able  to  trace  the  contin- 
nation  of  tha  work  in  thia  direction  under  one  of  Iheae 
vaolta  for  100  feet,  and  it  seemed  to  extend  much 
Ikither.  This  gives  the  whole  a  length  of  160  feet, 
eqnal  (none  half  of  (he  whole  extent  of  the  sacred  en- 
chnuro  under  which  it  lies.  Mr.  Wolcott,  writing 
since,  aaya,  '■  The  southern  vault  extenda  ISO  feet,  and 
tbe  other  apparently  the  same.  At  tbe  extremity  of 
tbe  former  was  an  opening  for  drawing  up  water. 
The  vaults  are  stuccoed"  (BibUaieea  Sacra,  IMS,  p. 
88).  It  would  seem  aa  if  the  deep  raserroir  fomierly 
extended  farther  westward  in  this  part,  and  that  these 
vaults  were  built  up  in  and  over  it  in  order  to  support 
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the  stmctures  above.  Dr.  Bobiziflon  considers  it  prob- 
able that  this  ezcaTation  was  anciently  carried  quite 
through  the  ridge  of  Bezetha,  along  the  northern  side 
of  Antonia  to  its  N.W.  comer,  thus  ybrmtfi^  the  deep 
trench  tohich  aqmrated  thefortreufrom  the  adjacent  hUl 
(Bib.  JUsearches,  i,  438,  434).  The  little  that  can  be 
said  on  the  subject,  however,  goes  nearly  as  much  to 
confirm  as  to  invalidate  the  traditionary  identification. 
(1)  On  the  one  hand,  the  most  probable  position  of  the 
sheep-gate  is  at  the  east  part  of  the  city.  See  Shbep- 
GATE.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Birket  Itrcul  exhibits 
none  of  the  marks  which  appear  to  have  distingtushed 
the  water  of  Bethesda  in  the  records  of  the  Evangelist 
and  of  Eusebius ;  it  certainly  is  neither  pentagonid  nor 
doable.  (2)  The  constmction  of  the  Birheh  is  such 
as  to  show  that  it  was  originally  a  water-reservoir, 
and  not  the  moat  of  a  fortress.  See  Jebcsalem.  (8) 
There  is  certainly  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
the  name  as  given  by  Eusebius,  Bezatha,  and  that  of 
the  north-east  suburb  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 
Gospel  history — Bezetha  (q.  v.).  (4)  There  is  the 
difficulty  that  if  the  Birket  Itrail  be  not  Bethesda, 
which  of  the  ancient  **  pools"  does  it  represent  ?  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  most  probable  identification  of 
the  ancient  Bethesda  is  that  of  Dr.  Robinson  (i,  608), 
who  suggests  the  '*  fountain  of  the  Virgin,*'  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kedron,  a  short  distance  above  the  Pool  of 
Siloam.  In  favor  of  this  are  its  situation,  supposing 
the  sheep-gate  to  be  at  the  south-east  of  the  city,  as 
Lightfoot,  Robinson,  and  others  suppose,  and  the  strange 
intermittent  **  troubling  of  the  water"  cansed  by  the 
periodical  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  supply.  Against 
it  are  the  confined  size  of  the  pool,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  room  for  the  five  stoss.  (See  Barclay's  de- 
tailed account.  City  of  th^  Great  King^  p.  ^6-524,  and 
825,  6.)     See  Jerusalem. 

For  rabbinical  allusions  to  this  sutgect,  see  Light- 
foot,  in  loc.  Joh. ;  for  a  discnssion  of  the  medical  qual- 
ities of  the  water,  see  Bartholin,  De  paraliftic.  N,  T,  p. 
898 ;  Mead,  Med.  Sacr.  c.  8 ;  Witsius,  MisoeU.  ii,  249 
sq. ;  D'Outrein,  in  the  Bihiioth.  Brem.  i,  597  sq. ;  Bus, 
Harmon.  Evang.  i,  680 ;  Eschenbach,  Scripta  Med.  Bibl. 
p.  60  sq. ;  Sticbriz,  Anpiscma  Be/hs.  calidis  aqidt  mi- 
*merari  queal  (Hal.  1739);  Reis,  Joeepfd  ntenHum,  ev. 
MstoricB  non  noxium  (Altdorf.  1730),  p.  17  sq. ;  Richter, 
De  halneo  anmali  (in  his  Diuert.  Med.  Gott.  1775,  p. 
107) ;  Schulze,  in  the  Berlin,  verm,  Abhandl.  ii,  146  sq. ; 
Jungmarker,  Bethesda  hand  halnevm  animah  (Gryph. 
1766) ;  on  the  miracle,  treatises  are  by  Harenberg  (in 
the  Bibl.  Brem.  I,  vi,  p.  82  sq.),  Olearius  (Lips.  1706), 
Ziebich  (Gerl.  1768),  Schelgvig  (Gedan.  1681,  1701); 
also  general  treatises,  De  pitdna  Bethesda,  by  Arnold 
(Jen.  1661),  Frischmuth  (Jen.  1661),  Hettinger  (Tigur. 
1705),  Sommelius  (Lund.  1767),  Wendeler  (Viteb. 
1676).  The  place  has  been  described  more  or  less 
fuUy  by  nearly  every  traveller  in  Jerusalem.  (See 
especially  De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  ii,  244  sq.) 

Beth-e'zel  (Heb.  Beyth  ha-E'isd,  ^^Xn  n*«3l,  house 
of  the  firm  root,  i.  e.  fixed  dwelling;  Sept.  translates 
olroc  IxofiivoQ  aifrijcj  "neighboring  house,"  as  in  our 
margin),  a  town  in  Judaea,  mentioned  Mic.  i,  11,  where 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  above  etymology.  Ephraem 
Syrus  understands  a  place  near  Samaria;  but  the  con- 
text seems  to  locate  it  in  the  Philistine  plain,  perhaps 
at  the  modem  Beit-Ajfffa  (Robinson,  Researches,  ii,  369, 
note),  5^  miles  S.E.  of  Ashdod  (Van  de  Velde's  Map). 

Beth-ga'der  (Heb.  Beyth-Gader^  'nnj-n'^a,  Aouae 
o/the  wall;  Sept  Bai^iSwp  v.r.  Bi^yutap),  a  place 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  Hareph  is  named  as 
**  father"  or  founder  (1  Chron.  ii,  51);  apparently  the 
same  with  the  Geder  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xii,  18,  and  prob- 
ably identical  also  with  the  Gedor  (q.  v.)  of  Josh,  xix, 
68,  as  it  seems  (from  the  associated  names)  to  have 
been  in  the  mountains. 

Beth-ga^mul  (Heb.  Beyth  GamtU\  hi[T2^  n*«a, 


hovse  of  the  weaned,  or  possibly  eamel-hottae  ;  Sepit.  oci 
Fat/iitf  A  V.  r.  PafuuXa),  a  city,  apparentiy  in  the 
country"  of  Moab,  denounced  by  the  propliel  (^J 
xlviii,  23).  Dr.  Smith  suggests  (Biblieal  ResearcJkem, 
iii.  Append,  p.  153)  that  it  is  the  modem  Un^^^^ako^ 
a  ruined  site  on  the  road  (south  according  to  Bmnck- 
hardt,  p.  106)  from  Busrah  to  Dera  (his  Edrei) ;  wliirli 
is  probabl}'  correct,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
that  Moab  ever  extended  so  far  north.    See 


Beth-gan.    See  Beth-hagoan. 

Beth-gil'^gal  (Heb.  Beyth  hag-Gilgal',  ^|bsrt 
house  of  the  Gilgal;  Sept.  omits,  but  some  copies  hm. 
Boi^aXyoX  v.  r.  BT^ayyaXydX),  a  place  from  whieh 
the  inhabitants  gathered  to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  the  rebizilding  of  the  walls  on  the 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  xii,  29,  where  the  name  is 
lated  **  house  of  Gilgal);"  doubtless  the  same 
where  called  simply  Giloal  (q.  v.),  probably  tbxt 
near  Bethel  (2  Kings  ii,  2). 

Beth-hac'cerem  (Heb.  Beyth  hak-Ke'^rem^  r*2 
ti'^Sn,  house  of  the  vineyard ;  Sept  Brj^oKxapi/M.  [t.  r. 
Bti^ayyapifi,  Bri^ayyaPapdfi]  and  Bat^axapfid  [v.  r. 
Bn^^axdp,  BtidaxapfxaJ),  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
not  far  from  Jerusalem  (Noh.  iii,  14),  where  the  chil- 
dren of  Benjamin  were  to  set  up  a  beacon  when  they 
blew  the  trumpet  of  warning  at  Tekoa  against  the  in- 
vading army  of  Babylonians  (Jer.  vi,  1).    From  the  no- 
tice in  Nehemiah,  it  appears  tliat  the  town,  like  a  few 
other  places,  was  distinguished  by  the  application  to 
it  of  the  word  pelek  (t]bB,  Anth.  Ver.  "part'^i,  «»1 
that  it  had  then  a  '*  ruler*'  Onto).    According  to  Je- 
rome (Comment,  in  loc.  Jer.),  there  was  a  village  call- 
ed Bethacharma,  situated  on  a  mountain  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Tekoa.     The  name  also  occurs  in  the  Tal- 
mud (Nidda  ii,  7 ;   Middoth.  iii,  4)  as  belonging  to  a 
valley  containing  a  quan^\     Hence  POcocke  (£cat, 
ii,  42)  suggests  that  this  was  the  fortress  Heiwiium 
(*Hptadiov  or  'HpioSnov),  founded  by  Herod  the  Greet 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xvi,  2,  1;  War,  I,  13,  8;  21,  10),  and 
where  he  died  (Josephus,  Ant.  xvii,  8,  3),  being  200 
stadia  from  Jericho  (Josephus,  War,  i,  33,  8 ;  comp.  iii, 
3,  5),  and  identical  with  the  modem  '*  Frank  Honn- 
tain,"  or  Jefre/  Fureidis  (Wolcott,  in  the  BibUatheca 
Sacra,  1848,  p.  69,70);  bnt  this  is  denied  by  Robin- 
son (Researi^es,  ii,  174),  although  affirmed  b}"  Wilson 
(Lands  of  Bible,  i,  896),  Bonar  (Mission  to  Jem,  p.  247), 
Stanley  (Sinai  and  PaktL  p.  163^  164),  and  Van  da 
Yelde  (Narrative,  ii,  89).     Sm  Hbrodium. 

Beth-haccerem  (i.  e.  Beth-Kerem)  appears  also  to  be 
identical  with  C  arbm  (q.  v.),  one  of  the  towns  added 
in  the  Sept.  to  the  Hebrew  text  of  Josh.  xV,  59,  as  in 
the  mountains  of  Judah,  in  the  district  of  Bethlehem. 

Beth'-haggan  (Heb.  Beyth-hag-Gan' ,  *;^*l  T'^S, 
house  of  the  garden;  Sept.  Bmdyav;  Anth.  Vera.  ^*the 
garden-house,"  2  Kings  ix,  27),  one  of  the  spots  which 
marked  the  flight  of  Ahaziah  from  Jehu.  It  is  doubt- 
less the  same  place  as  En-oankik  (q.  v.)  of  Isaachar 
(Josh,  xix,  21),  "  spring  of  gardens,"  the  modem  Jema, 
on  the  direct  road  from  Samaria  northward,  and  over- 
looking the  great  plain  (Stanley,  Palest,  p.  849,  note). 

Beth-hanan.    See  Eu^s-beth-hanan. 

Beth-ha'ran  (Heb.  Beyth  Harm',  y^n  fl-^a,  a 
variation  of  Bethr-HarcBU;  Sept.  i}  Bai^opdv),  one  of 
the  '^  fenced  cities"  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  "  built"  by 
the  Gadites  (Num.  xxxii,  86).  It  is  named  with  Beth- 
nimrah,  and  therefore  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  as 
Beth-abam  (q.  v.),  accurately  Beth-haram  (Josh,  xill, 
27).  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  lists  of  the  towns 
of  Moab  in  Isaiah  (xv,  xvi),  Jeremiah  (xlviii),  and 
Ezeklel  (xxv,  9). 

Beth-hog:'la  (Josh,  xv,  6)  or  Betfa-hog'lah 
(Heb.  BeyA  Choglah",  rhyn  n*^a,  partridge^houte; 
though  Jerome  J^Onomast.  s..  v.  Area-atad,  where  be 
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states  that  BetagUi  was  three  milea  from  Jericho  and 
two  from  the  Jordan]  gives  another  interpretation, 
loau  gyri,  reading  the  name  ^^^^  n*^a,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  the  funeral  races  or  dances  at  the  mourn- 
ing for  Jacob  [see  Atad]  ;  Sept.  Bri^ayXd  v.  r.  BatOay- 
Xaafi,  Bi9iyait»,  BaiOaXayd),  a  place  on  the  border  of 
Jndah  (Josh,  xv,  6)  and  of  Benjamin  (xviii,  19),  to 
which  latter  tribe  it  was  reckoned  as  belonging  (xviii, 
21).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  (jOnamaat.  s.  ▼. 
Bfi^aXain,  Bethapld)  of  two  villages  of  this  name,  but 
thej  assign  them  both  to  the  vicinity  of  Gaza.  Jose- 
phus  (i4n^.  xiii,  1,  5)  reads  Bethagla  (Bi^&oXaya,  doubt- 
less for  Biy^ayoXa)  instead  of  the  Bethbasi  (q.  v.)  of 
1  Mace,  ix,  62.  Dr.  Robinson  found  a  ruined  site, 
doubtless  the  same,  called  by  the  Arabs  Ktur-H<yUi^ 
twenty  minutes  S.W.  by  W.  of  a  fine  spring  in  this 
region  called  by  the  same  name  (Ain-Hajla),  although 
he  saw  no  ruins  at  the  spring  ite/^M  {Riuearchiti,  ii,  268). 
It  was  also  visited  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  who  states  that  he 
picked  up  large  cubes  of  primitive  mosaic  at  the  place, 
indicating,  in  his  opinion,  the  existence  of  a  Biblical 
city  in  the  neighborhood  (NamxHve^  ii,  85);  comp. 
Wilson,  Landa  o/Bible^  ii,  15;  Schwarz,  PaUgt,  p.  94. 

Beth-ho'ron  (Heb.  Beyth  Choron',  l^i^h  n'^S  or 
•j'lin  n'»a,  once  [l  Kings  ix,  17]  pH  n*^5,  in  Chron. 
ftilly  "li'iin  n^a,  house  of  the  hoUow;  Sept.  Btj^tapwv 
or  Bai^it>piav ;  Bai3ciip<tf,  Bai^tapa,  and  B^^aipov),  the 
name  of  two  towns  or  villages  (2  Chron.  viii,  5),  an 
"  upper"  (■i'^bjn)  and  a  "nether"  Cj^^Pl^PJD)  (J<»J»- 
xvi,  8, 5 ;  1  Chron.  vii,  24),  on  the  losd  (2  Chron.  xxv, 
18 ;  Judith  iv,  4)  from  Gibeon  to  Azekah  (Josh,  x,  10, 
11)  and  the  Philistine  Plain  (1  Sam.  xiii,  18 ;  1  Hacc. 
ill,  24).  Beth-horon  lay  on  the  boundaiy-line  between 
Benjamin  and  Ephraim  (Josh,  xvi,  8,  5,  and  xviii,  18, 
14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh,  xxi,  22 ;  1  Chron. 
vii,  24),  and  given  to  the  Kobathites  (Josh,  xxi,  22 ; 
1  Chron.  vi,  68  [58]).  In  a  remarkable  fragment  of 
eariy  history  (1  Chron.  vii,  24)  we  are  told  that  both 
the  upper  and  lower  towns  were  built  by  a  woman  of 
Ephraim,  Sherah,  who  in  the  present  state  of  the  paa- 
sage  appears  as  a  granddaughter  of  the  founder  of  her 
tribe,  and  also  as  a  direct  progenitor  of  the  great  lead- 
er with  whose  history  the  place  is  so  closely  connected. 
Netksr  Beth-horon  lay  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  Benja- 
min; and  between  the  two  places  was  a  pass  called 
both  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Beth-horon,  leading 
from  the  region  of  Gibeon  (el-Jib)  down  to  the  western 
pUin  (Josh,  xviii,  18,  14;  x,  10,  11;  1  Mace.  iU,  16, 
24).  Down  tliis  pass  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites 
were  driven  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x,  11 ;  Ecclus.  xlvi,  6). 
The  upper  and  lower  towns  were  both  fortified  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x,  17 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  6).  At  one  of 
them  Nicanor  was  attacked  by  Judas  Maccabeus ;  and 
it  was  afterward  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace,  vii, 
89  sq. ;  ix,  50;  Josephus,  AnL  xii,  10,  6;  xiu,  1,  8). 
,  Cestius  Gallus,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Syria,  in  his 
march  from  Cssarea  to  Jerusalem,  after  having  burn- 
ed Lydda,  ascended  the  mountain  by  Beth-horon  and 
encamped  near  Gibeon  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  19, 1) ;  and  it 
was  near  this  place  that  his  army  was  totally  cut  up 
(Joseph.  War,  ii,  19,  8  and  9).  In  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  {Onomatt,  s.  v.  BfT^^ofMuv,  Bethoron) 
the  two  Beth-borons  were  small  villages,  the  upper 
Beth-horon  being  12  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem ; 
according  to  Josephus  (comp.  War,  ii,  12,  2,  with  AtU. 
XX,  4,  4)  it  was  100  stadia  from  thence,  and  60  stadia 
from  Gibeon.  From  the  time  of  Jerome  (£pii,  Paul. 
8)  the  place  appears  to  have  been  unnoticed  till  1801, 
when  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  recognised  it  in  the  present 
Beit-Ur  {Travels,  vol.  i,  pt.  ii,  p.  628) ;  after  which  it 
appears  to  have  remained  nnvisited  till  1888,  when  the 
Rev.  J.  Paxton,  and,  a  few  days  after,  Dr.  Robinson 
arrived  at  the  place.  The  Lower  Beit-Ur  is  upon  the 
top  of  a  low  ridge,  which  is  separated  by  a  wady,  or 
narrow  valley,  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  upon 


which  the  Upper  Beit-Ur  stands.  Both  are  now  In- 
habited villages.  The  lower  is  very  small,  but  foun- 
dations of  large  stones  indicate  an  ancient  site— doubt- 
less that  of  the  Nether  Beth-horon.  The  Upper  Beit- 
Ur  is  likewise  small,  but  also  exhibits  traces  of  ancient 
walls  and  foundations.  In  the  steep  ascent  to  it  the 
rock  is  in  some  parts  cut  away  and  the  path  farmed 
into  steps,  indicating  an  ancient  road.  On  the  firet 
offset  or  step  of  the  ascent  are  foundations  of  huge 
stones,  the  remains  perhaps  of  a  castle  that  once  guard- 
ed the  pass.  It  is  remarlcable  that  the  places  are  still 
distinguished  as  Beit-Ur  d^Foka  (the  Upper),  and 
Beit-Ur  eUTakta  (the  Lower),  and  there  can  be  no 
question  that  they  represent  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Beth-horon.  "In  the  name,"  remarks  Dr.  Robinson 
(iii,  59),  **  we  find  the  rather  unusual  change  from  one 
harsh  Hebrew  guttural  to  one  still  deeper  and  more 
tenacious  in  Arabic;  in  all  other  respects  the  name, 
position,  and  other  circumstances  agree"  (compare 
Schwarz,  PaUsl,  p.  140^  146).    See  Gibeok. 

The  importance  of  the  road  on  which  the  two  Beth- 
borons  are  situated,  ^e  main  approach  to  the  interior 
of  the  country  from  the  hostile  districts  on  both  sides 
of  Palestine — Philistia  and  Eg3rpt  on  the  west,  Moab 
and  Ammon  on  the  east — at  once  explains  and  justifies 
the  £requent  fortification  of  these  towns  at  different 
periods  of  the  history  (1  Kings  ix,  17 ;  2  Chron.  viii, 
5 ;  1  Mac.  ix,  60 ;  Judith  iv,  4, 5).  The  road  is  still  the 
direct  one  ftom  the  site  which  must  have  been  Gibeon 
(el-Jib),  and  ftixm  Michmash  (Mflkhm&s)  to  the  Phi- 
listine plain  on  the  one  hand,  and  Antipatris  (Joseph. 
War,  ii,  19, 9)  on  the  other.  On  the  mountain  which 
lies  to  the  southward  of  the  nether  village  is  still  pre- 
served the  name  (Tald)  and  the  site  of  Ajalon,  so  closely 
connected  with  the  proudest  memories  of  Beth-horon ; 
and  the  long  **  descent"  between  the  two  remains  unal- 
tered from  what  it  was  on  that  great  day,  "  which  was 
like  no  day  l)efore  or  after  it."  From  Gibeon  to  the  Up- 
per Beth-horon  is  a  distance  of  about  4  miles  of  broken 
ascent  and  descent.  The  ascent,  however,  predomi- 
nates, and  this  therefore  appears  to.be  the  ^*  going  up" 
to  Beth-horon  which  formed  the  first  stage  of  Joshua's 
pursuit.  With  the  upper  village  the  descent  com- 
mences; tiie  road  rough  and  difilcult  even  for  the  moun- 
tain-paths of  Palestine ;  now  over  sheets  of  smooth  rock 
flat  as  the  flagstones  of  a  city  pavement ;  now  over 
the  upturned  edges  of  the  limestone  strata ;  and  now 
among  the  loose  rectangular  stones  so  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of  this  district.  There  are  in  many  places 
steps  cut,  and  other  marks  of  the  path  having  been 
artificially  improved.  But,  though  rough,  the  way  can 
hardly  be  called  "  precipitous ;"  still  less  is  it  a  ravine 
(Stanley,  p.  208),  since  it  runs  for  the  most  part  along 
the  back  of  a  ridge  or  water-shed  dividing  wadys  on 
either  hand.  After  about  three  miles  of  this  descent, 
a  slight  rise  leads  to  the  lower  village  standing  on  its 
hillock — the  last  outpost  of  Uie  Benjamite  hills,  and 
characterised  by  the  date-palm  in  the  enclosure  of  the 
village  mosque.  A  short  and  sharp  fall  below  the 
village,  a  few  undulations,  and  the  road  is  among  the 
dura  of  the  great  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon.  This 
rough  descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Beit-Ur  is 
the  "  going  down  to  Beth-horon"  of  the  Bible  narrative. 
Standing  on  the  high  ground  of  the  upper  village,  and 
overlooking  the  wild  scene,  we  may  feel  assured  that 
it  was  over  this  rough  path  that  the  Canaanites  fled 
to  their  native  lowlands.  This  road,  still,  as  in  ancient 
times,  "  the  great  road  of  communication  and  heavy 
transport  between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea^coast"  (Rob- 
inson, iii,  61),  though  a  route  rather  more  direct, 
known  as  the  "Jaffa  road,"  is  now  used  by  travellers 
with  light  baggage,  leaves  the  main  north  road  at 
Tuleil  el-Ful,  8^  mUes  from  Jerusalem,  due  west  of 
Jericho.  Bending  slightly  to  the  north,  it  runs  by 
the  modem  village  of  el-Jib,  the  ancient  Gibeon,  and 
then  proceeds  by  the  Beth-horons  in  a  direct  Ii* 
west  to  Jimzn  (Gimzo)  and  Ludd  (Lydda),  f 
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it  parts  into  three,  diverging  north  to  Caphar-Saba 
(Antipatris),  south  to  Gaza,  and  west  to  Jafi^  (Joppa). 

Beth-jesh'imoth  or  (as  it  is  less  correctly  Angli- 
cized in  Num.  zxxiii,  49)  Beth-jea'imoth  (Heb. 
Be^  ha-Yeshimoth",  Hltt'^U^'n  fT^a  [in  Num.  xxxiii, 
49,  nt^"<n  n*^::],  house  of  the  wuies;  Sept  'Aaifiw^ 
[v.  r.  Aidipiit^X  but  Bq^aoifiu^  in  Josh,  xiii,  20,  and 
Bri^iaotfiovd  [v.  r.  'laai/iovd,  Bfi^aotfiov^^  in  Ezek. 
XXV,  9),  a  town  or  place  not  fiir  east  of  Jordan,  near 

Abel-Shittun,  m  the  "deserts"  (rh*ir)  of  Moab— that 
is,  on  the  lower  level  at  the  south  end  of  the  Jordan 
valley  (Num.  xxxiii,  49) — and  named  with  Ashdoth- 
pisgah  and  Beth-peor.  It  was  one  of  the  limits  of  the 
encampment  of  Israel  before  crossing  the  Jordan.  It 
lay  within  the  territory  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites 
(Josh,  xii,  3),  and  was  allotted  to  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii, 
20),  but  came  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and  form- 
ed one  of  the  cities  which  were  *'  the  glory  of  the  coun- 
try" (Ezek.  XXV,  9).  According  to  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome (OnomaM.  s.  v.  Btj^aoifiov^^  Bethsimuth)  it  was 
still  called  by  the  same  name  {roiroi  TfJQ  'lofiov^f  Do- 
mui  IsimiUh\  being  "opposite  Jericho,  10  miles  to  the 
south,  near  the  Dead  SeOj"  meaning  apparently  south- 
east, and  across  the  Jordan.  It  is  evidently  the  Besi- 
moth  (BtjoifuLS)  captured  by  Placidus,  the  general  of 
Vespasian  (Josephus,  War^  iv,  7,  6).  Schwarz  (^PtU- 
ett.  p.  228)  states  tluit  there  are  still  "the  ruins  of  a 
Beth-Jisimuth  situated  on  the  north-easternmost  point 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  half  a  mile  from  the  Jordan  ;'*  a  lo- 
cality which,  although  reported  by  no  other  traveller, 
cannot  be  far  firom  correct  (Van  de  Yelde,  Memoir^  p. 
296). 

Beth-J'oab.    Sec  Ataboth  (beth-Joab). 

Beth-leaph'rah  (Heb.  BfyOi  k-Aphrah",  n*«a 
ITjByb,  house  [to,  i.  e.]  of  the  fawn;  Sept.  and  Vulg. 

fisdbely  translate  oIkoq  Kara  ykXutra  vftCtv^  domus  put- 
veris;  Auth.  Vers,  "house  of  Aphrah"),  a  place  named 
(only  in  Mic.  i,  10,  where  there  is  evidently  a  play 
upon  the  word  as  if  for  ^B^,  dus()  in  connection  with 
other  places  of  the  Philistine  coast  (e.  g.  Gath,  Accho 
["weep  ye"],  Saphir,  etc.),  and  not  to  bo  confounded 
(as  by  Henderson,  in  loc.,  after  Gesenius  and  Winer) 
with  the  Benjamite  Ophrah  (Josh,  xviii,  23),  but  prob- 
ably identical  with  tho  present  village  BeiUAffa^  6 
miles  south-east  of  Ashdod  (Robinson's  Researches^  ii, 
869  note  j  Van  de  Velde,  Map), 

Beth-leb'adth(Heb.J9^*Z€5a^',riKni  n^^Sl, 

house  of  lionesses  J  Sept.  BiydXe/Sactid  v.  r.  Bai^a\(3a^ 
and  Ba^ap<ud),  a  town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon  (Josh, 
xix,  6),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(xv,  32,  where  it  is  called  simply  Lebaoth  [q.  v.]), 
probably  in  the  wild  country  to  which  its  name  bears 
witness.  In  the  parallel  list  in  1  Chron.  iv,  31,  the 
name  is  given  Beth-birei.  Reland  {Pakest.  p.  648) 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  the  "toparchy  of 
Bethleptcphaj"  (Bf^Xi/imy^wv),  mentioned  by  Jose- 
.  phus  (  War^  iy,  8, 1)  and  Pliny  {Betleptephene^  v,  16), 
south  of  Jerusalem ;  but  this  is  hardly  probable  (see 
also  the  improbable  surmise  of  Korb  in  Jahn's  Jahrb, 
f.  Philol,  iv,  114  sq.). 

Beth'-lehem  (Heb.  Beyth-Le'chem,  DnVn'^a, 
house  of  breads  perh.  from  the  fertility  of  the  region ; 
Sept.  and  N.  T.  Bi^Xccft  [but  v.  r.  Bat^fiav  in  Josh, 
xix,  15 ;  Bt^Xiifi  in  Ezra  ii,  21 ;  Bat^aXkfi  in  Neh.  vii, 
26] ;  Josephus,  Bfi^Xffm ;  Steph.  Byz.  Bi^rXc/ia),  the 
name  of  two  places. 

1.  One  of  the  towns  in  Palestine,  already  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  of  Jacobus  return  to  the  country, 
when  its  name  was  Ephbath  or  Ephratah  (see  Gen. 
XXXV,  16;  xlviii,  7;  Sept.  at  Josh,  xv,  59),  which 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of  the 
city  itself,  but  also  of  the  surrounding  region ;  it«  in- 
habitants being  likewise  termed  EpHRATHriES  (Ruth 


i,  2).     It  is  also  called  **  Beth-lehem-Ephbatah'' 
(Mic.  y,  2),  and  "  Beth-lehem-Jcdah^  '  (1  Sam.  xril, 
12),  and  "  Beth-lehem  op  JuDiE^'*  (Matt,  ii,  1),  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  town  of  the  aame  name  in 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh,  xix,  15),  and  also  "  the 
city  of  David"  (Luke  ii,  4 ;  Jdin  yii,  42).    The  inhab- 
itants are  called  Beth-lehemites  (1  Sam.  xvi,  1, 18; 
xVii,  68).     It  is  not,  however,  till  long  after  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  the  Israelites  that  we  meet 
with  it  under  its  new  name  of  BetUehem.     Here,  ss 
in  other  cases  (comp.  Bethmeon,  Bethdiblathaim,  Beth- 
peor),  the  "Beth"  appears  to  mark  the  bestowal  of  a 
Hebrew  appellation;  and,  if  the  derivations  of  the  lex- 
icons are  to  be  trusted,  the  name  in  its  present  shape 
appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  translate  the  ear- 
lier Ephrata  into  Hebrew  language  and  idiom,  just  as 
the  Arabs  have,  in  their  turn,  with  a  farther  slight 
change  of  meaning,  converted  it  into  BeU-lahm  (house 
of  flesh).    However  this  may  be,  the  ancient  name  lin- 
gered as  a  familiar  word  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place  (Ruth  i,  2 ;  iv,  11 ;  1  Sam.  xyii,  12), 
and  in  the  poetry  of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  (Pea. 
cxxxii,  6 ;  Mic.  y,  2)  to  a  late  period.      In  the  genea- 
logical lists  of  1  Chron.  it  recurs,  and  Kphrath  appears 
as  a  person — tho  wife  of  Caleb  and  mother  of  Hor 
(-l!in)  (U,  19,  51 ;  iv,  4) ;  the  title  of  *•  fitther.  of  Beth- 
lehem" being  bestowed  both  on  Hnr  (iv,  4)  and  on  Sal- 
ma,  the  son  of  Hnr  (ii,  51,  54).     The  name  of  Salma 
recalls  a  veiy  similar  name  intimately  connected  with 
Bethlehem,    namely,   the  £ather  of   Boax,   SaJmali 
(n^bttj,  Ruth  iv,  20;  Auth.  Vers.  "Salmon")  or  Sal- 
mon Cii^^^}  ver.  21).    Hnr  is  ako  named  in  Exod. 
xxxi,  2,  and  1  Chron.  ii,  20,  as  the  father  of  Uri,  the 
father  of  BezaleeL     In  the  East  a  trade  or  calling  re- 
mains fixed  in  one  fiunily  for  g^erations,  and  if  there 
is  any  foundation  for  the  tradition  of  the  Targum  that 
Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  was  "a  weaver  of  the  veils 
of  the  sanctuary"  {Targ,  Jonathan  on  2  Sam.  xxi,  19), 
he  may  have  inherited  the  accomplishments  and  tbe 
profession  of  his  art  ftom  his  forefather,  who  was  "fill- 
ed with  the  Spirit  of  God,"  *'to  work  all  manner  of 
works,"  and  among  them  that  of  the  embroiderer  and 
the  weaver  (Exod.  xxv,  86).     At  the  date  of  the  visit 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela  there  were  Ftill  **  twelve  Jeirs, 
dyers  by  profession,  living  at  Beth-lehem"  (Beiy.  of 
Tudela,  ed.  Asher,  i,  75).     The  above  tradition  may 
possibly  elucidate  the  allusions  to  the   **  weaver's 
beam"  (whatever  the  "beam"  may  be)  which  occur 
in  the  accounts  of  giants  or  mighty  men  slain  by  Da- 
vid or  his  heroes,  but  not  in  anv  unconnected  with  him. 
After  the  conquest  Bethlehem  fell  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah  (Judg.  xvii,  7 ;  1  Sam.  xvii,  12;  Roth 
i,  1,  2).     As  the  Hebrew  text  now  stands,  however,  it 
is  omitted  altogether  from  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Judsh 
in  Joshua  xv,  though  retained  by  the  Sept.  in  the  elev- 
en names  which  that  version  inserts  between  verses  59 
and  60.     Among  these  it  occurs  between  Theko  (Te-- 
koa),  e«w  (comp.  1  Chron.  iv,  4,  6),  and  Phagor 
(?  Peor,  ^aybtp).     This  oinission  firom  the  Hebrew 
text  is  certainly  remarkable,  but  it  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  the  obscurity  in  which  Bethlehem  remains 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history.    I^o*  ^ 
speak  of  the  nativity,  which  has  made  the  name  of 
Bethlehem  so  familiar  to  the  whole  Christian  and  Mus- 
sulman world,  it  was,  as  the  birthplace  of  David,  a  plAce 
of  the  most  important  consequence  to  ancient  Israel 
And  yet,  from  some  cause  or  other,  it  never  rose  to  any 
eminence,  nor  ever  became  the  theatre  of  any  action  or 
business.     It  is  difficult  to  say  why  Hebron  and  Jem- 
salem,  with  no  special  associations  in  their  favor,  were 
fixed  on  as  capitals,  while  the  place  in  which  the  great 
ideal  king,  the  hero  and  poet  of  the  nation,  drew  hu 
first  breath  and  spent  his  youth  remained  an ' '  ordinary 
Judiean  village."     No  doubt  this  is  in  part  owing  to 
what  will  be  noticed  presently — ^the  isolated  nature  of 
its  position;  but  that  circumstance  did  not  prevent 
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Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  many  other  places  sitiiated  on 
eminences  from  becoming  famous,  and  is  not  sufficient 
to  account  entlrel;)r  for  snch  silence  respecting  a  place 
so  strong  by  nature,  commanding  one  of  the  main 
roads,  and  the  excellence  of  which  as  a  military  posi- 
tion may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Philistines  as  a  garrison 
(2  Sam.  xxiii,  14;  1  Chron.  xi,  16).  Though  not 
named  as  a  Leviiical  dt}',  it  was  apparently  a  residence 
of  Levites,  for  from  it  came  the  young  man  Jonathan, 
the  son  of  Grershom,  who  became  the  iirst  priest  of  the 
Danites  at  their  new  northern  settlement  (Jndg.  xvii, 
7 ;  xviii,  30),  and  from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of 
the  other  Levite,  whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  tribe  of  Beqjamin  (xix,  1-9).  The 
Book  of  Ruth  is  a  page  from  the  domestic  history  of 
Bethlehem ;  the  names,  almost  the  very  persons  of  the 
Bethlehemites  are  there  brought  before  us ;  we  are  al- 
lowed to  assist  at  their  moet  peculiar  customs,  and  to  wit- 
ness the  very  springs  of  those  events  which  have  con- 
ferred immortality  on  the  name  of  the  place.  Many  of 
these  customs  were  doubtless  common  to  Israel  in  gener- 
al, but  one  thing  must  have  been  peculiar  to  Bethlehem. 
What  most  strikes  the  view,  after  the  charm  of  the 
general  picture  has  lost  its  first  hold  on  us,  is  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  the  place  with  Moab.  Of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  connection  no  record  exists,  no  hint  of  it 
has  yet  been  discovered ;  but  it  continued  in  force  for 
at  least  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  Ruth,  till  the 
time  when  her  great-grandson  could  find  no  more  se- 
cure retreat  for  his  parents  horn  the  fury  of  Saul  than 
the  house  of  the  King  of  Moab  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  xxii, 
8,  4).  But,  whatever  its  origin,  here  we  find  the  con- 
nection in  full  vigor.  When  the  famine  occurs,  the 
natural  resource  is  to  go  to  the  country  of  Moab  and 
'*  continue  there ;"  the  surprise  of  the  city  is  occasion- 
ed, not  at  Naomi's  going,  but  at  her  return.  Ruth  was 
*'  not  like"  the  handmaidens  of  Boas :  some  difference 
of  feature  or  complexion  there  was,  doubtless,  which 
distinguished  the  "  children  of  Lot"  from  the  children 
of  Abraliam,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  but  yet  she  gleans  after 
the  reapers  in  the  field  without  molestation  or  remark ; 
and  when  Boaz,  in  the  most  public  manner  possible, 
proclaims  his  intention  of  taking  the  stranger  to  be  his 
wife,  no  voice  of  remonstrance  is  raised,  but  loud  con- 
gratulations are  expressed ;  the  parallel  in  the  life  of 
Jacob  occurs  at  once  to  all,  and  a  blessing  is  invoked 
on  the  head  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  that  she  may  be 
like  the  two  daughters  of  the  Mesopotamian  Kidior, 
**  like  Rachel  and  like  Leah,  who  did  build  the  house 
of  Israel.'*  This,  in  the  face  of  the  strong  denuncia- 
tions of  Moab  contained  in  the  law,  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  remarkable  (see  Thomson,  Latki  and  Book,  ii, 
600  sq.).  Moab  appears  elsewhere  in  connection  with 
a  place  in  Judah,  Jaskttbi-lthem  (1  Chr.  iv,  22).  We 
might  be  tempted  to  believe  the  name  merely  another 
form  of  BeihAehem,  if  the  context — ^the  mention  of  Ma^ 
reshah  and  Chozeba,  places  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
tribe — did  not  forbid  it. 

The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his  native  place. 
The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a  new  title  specially 
from  him,  by  which  it  was  called  even  down  to  the 
latest  time  of  Jewish  history  (2  Sam.  xxi,  6 ;  Josephus, 
War,  V,  2,  1,  rafiaOeaovXri),  but  David  did  nothing 
to  dignif}'  Bethlehem,  or  connect  it  with  himself. 
The  only  touch  of  recollection  which  ho  manifests  for 
it  is  that  recorded  in  the  statement  of  his  sudden  long- 
ing for  the  water  of  the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  child- 
hood (2  Sam.  xxiii,  15).  Bethlehem  was  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi,  6),  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  place  of  much  importance ;  for  Micah,  ex- 
tolling the  moral  pre-eminence  of  Bethlehem,  says, 
"  Thou,  Bethlehem-Ephratah,  though  thou  be  liitle  among 
ike  thousands  of  Judah,''  etc.  (Micah  v,  2).  Matthew 
quotes  this  as,  **And  thou,  Bethlehem  of  Judah,  art 
not  the  least  of  the  cities  of  Judah,"  etc.  (Matt,  ii,  6), 


which  has  the  appearance  of  a  discrepancy.  But  it  Is 
answered  that  a  dty  may  be  Bule  without  being  the 
least,  or  that  the  evangelist  may  have  quoted  firom 
memor}',  and  hence  the  slight  difference  in  expression, 
while  the  sense  remains  the  same.  By  the  time  of  the 
captivity,  the  inn  of  Chimham  by  (b2n(="  close  to'*) 
Bethlehem  appears  to  have  become  the  recognised 
point  of  departure  for  travellers  to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli,  17) 
— a  caravanserai  or  khan  (nif^Sl ;  see  Stanley,  App. 
§  90),  perhaps  the  identical  one  which  existed  there  at 
the  time  of  our  Lord  (caroXv/ia),  like  those  which  still 
exist  all  over  the  East  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
Lastly,  "children  of  Bethlehem"  to  the  number  of 
128  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezra  il,  21),  which,  with 
the  66  from  the  neighboring  Netophah,  slightly  differs 
from  the  sum  188  of  the  parallel  passage  (Neb.  vii,  26). 
In  the  New  Testament  Bethlehem  retains  its  distinc- 
tive title  of  Bethlehem-Judah^(&Iatt.  ii,  1,  6),  and  once, 
in  the  announcement  of  the  angels,  the  "  city  of  Da- 
vid" (Luke  ii,4;  and  comp.  John  vii,  42;  cw/ii};  cos- 
tellum).  Its  connection  with  the  history  of  Christ  is 
too  familiar  to  all  to  need  any  notice  here ;  the  remark 
should  merely  be  made,  that  as  in  the  earlier  hbtory 
less  is  recorded  of  the  place  after  the  youth  of  David 
than  before,  so,  in  the  later,  nothing  occurs  after  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  to  indicate  that  any  additional  im- 
portance or  interest  was  fastened  on  the  town.  In 
fact,  the  passages  just  quoted  and  the  few  which  fol- 
low exhaust  the  references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt, 
ii,  6,  8, 16 ;  Luke  ii,  15). 

After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  2d  century,  when  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  our 
Lord's  birth  as  having  taken  place  "in  a  certain  cave 
very  close  to  the  village,"  which  cave  he  goes  on  to 
say  had  been  specially  pointed  out  by  Isaiah  as  "  a 
sign."  The  passage  from  Isaiah  to  which  he  refers  is 
xxxiii,  18-19,  in  the  Sept.  version  of  which  occurs  the 
following :  '*  He  shall  dwell  on  high ;  His  place  of  de- 
fence shall  be  in  a  lofty  cave  of  the  strong  rock" 
(Justin.  Dial.  e.  Tryph,  §78,  70).  Such  is  the  earliest 
supplement  we  possess  to  the  meagre  indications  of 
the  narrative  of  the  Gospel ;  and  while  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  say  with  certaihty  that  the  tradition  is  true, 
there  is  no  certainty  in  discrediting  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  itself  very  probable — ^nor  certainly  is  there  in  most 
cases  where  the  traditional  scenes  of  events  are  laid  in 
caverns — in  the  supposition  that  the  place  in  which 
Joseph  and  Mary  took  shelter,  and  where  was  the 
*' manger"  or  *' stall"  (whatever  the  ^drvti  may  have 
been),  was  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock  of  which  the 
eminence  of  Bethlehem  is  composed.  Tet  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  assume  that  Justin's  quotation  from  Isaiah  is 
the  ground  of  an  inference  of  his  own ;  it  may  equally 
be  an  authority  happily  adduced  by  him  in  support  of 
the  existing  tradition.  Still  the  step  from  the  belief 
that  the  nativity  may  have  taken  place  in  a  cavern,  to 
the  belief  that  the  present  subterraneous  vault  or  cr^'pt 
is  that  cavern,  is  an  equally  doubtful  one.  (See  below.) 
Even  in  the  160  years  that  had  passed  when  Justin  wrote, 
so  much  had  happened  at  Bethlehem  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  the  true  spot  could  have  been  accurately 
preserved.  In  that  interval  not  only  had  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Jerusalem  been  overrun  and  devastated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  destruction  of  the  city,  but  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  among  other  desecrations,  is  said  to  have  plant- 
ed a  grove  of  Adonis  at  the  spot  (lueus  imtmbrabat  A  doni" 
dis,  Jerome,  Ep,  Paul,),  This  grove  remained  at  Beth- 
lehem for  no  less  than  180  years,  viz.  fh>m  A.D.  185 
till  816.  After  this  the  place  was  purged  of  its  abom- 
inations by  Constantine,  who,  about  A.D.  880,  erected 
the  present  church  (Euseb.  Vit,  Consi.  8, 40.  See  Tob- 
ler,  p.  102,  note).  The  brief  notice  of  Eusebius  in  the 
OnomasUcon  (s.  v.  Btj^Xfi fi)  locates  it  6  miles  S.  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  which  Jerome  (t6.  s.  v.  Bethlehem)  adds  a 
reference  to  the  "  tower  of  Edar"  and  his  own  ccdl  in  the 
locality.    The  Crusaders,  on  their  approach  to  Jerv 
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lem,  first  took  possession  of  Bethlehem,  at  the  entreaty 
of  its  Christian  inhabitants.  In  A.D.  1110,  King 
Baldwin  I  erected  it  into  an  episcopal  see,  a  dignity 
it  had  never  before  enjoyed;  but,  although  this  was 
confirmed  by  Pope  Pascal  II,  and  the  title  long  re- 
tained in  the  Romish  Church,  yet  the  actual  possession 
of  the  see  appears  not  to  have  been  of  long  continu- 
ance. In  A.D.  1244,  Bethlehem,  like  Jerusalem,  was 
desolated  by  the  wild  hordes  of  the  Kharismians. 
There  was  formerly  a  Mohammedan  quarter,  but,  af- 
ter the  rebellion  in  1884,  this  was  destroyed  by  order 
of  Ibrahim  Pasha  (Tobler,  Bethlehem,  Bern,  1849). 

There  never  has  been  any  dispute  or  doubt  about 
the  site  of  Bethlehem,  which  has  always  been  an  in- 
habited place,  and,  from  its  sacred  associations,  has 
been  visited  by  an  unbroken  series  of  pilgrims  and 
travellers.  The  modem  town  of  BeUUahm  lies  to  the 
E.  of  the  main  road  Arom  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  4| 
miles  from  the  former.  It  covers  the  £.  and  N.£. 
parts  of  the  ridge  of  a  "long  gray  hill"  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, which  stands  nearly  due  £.  and  W.,  and  is  about 
a  mile  in  length.  The  hill  has  a  deep  valley  on  the 
N.  and  another  on  the  S.  The  west  end  shelves  down 
gradually  to  the  valley ;  but  the  east  end  is  bolder, 
and  overlooks  a  plain  of  some  extent.  The  slopes  of 
the  ridge  are  in  many  parts  covered  by  terraced  gar- 
dens, shaded  by  rows  of  olives  with  figs  and  vines,  the 
terraces  sweeping  round  the  contour  of  the  hill  with 
great  regularity.  The  many  olive  and  fig  orchards, 
and  vineyards  round  about,  are  marks  of  industry  and 
thrift ;  and  the  adjacent  fields,  though  stony  and  rough, 
produce,  nevertheless,  good  crops  of  grain.  On  the 
top  of  the  hill  lies  the  village  in  a  kind  of  irregular 
triangle,  at  about  150  yards  from  the  apex  of  which, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a  vacant  space  on  the  ex- 
treme eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  spreads  the  noble 
basilica  of  St.  Helena,  "half  church,  half  fort,"  now 
embraced  by  its  three  convents,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Armenian.  It  is  now  a  large  and  straggling  village, 
with  one  brood  and  principal  street.  The  houses  have 
not  domed  roofs  like  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Ramleh ; 
they  are  built  for  the  most  part  of  clay  and  bricks ; 
and  every  house  is  provided  with  an  apiary,  the  bee- 
hives of  which  are  constructed  of  a  series  of  earthen 
pots  ranged  on  tlie  house-tops.  The  inhabitants  are 
said  to  be  SOOO,  and  were  all  native  Christians  at  the 
time  of  the  most  recent  visits ;  for  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
finding  that  the  Moslem  and  Christian  inhabitants 
were  always  at  strife,  caused  the  former  to  withdraw, 
and  left  the  village  in  quiet  possession  of  the  latter, 
whose  numbers  had  always  greatly  predominated 
(Wilde's  Narratke,  ii,  411).  The  chief  trade  and  man- 
ufi&cture  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  beads,  crosses, 
and  other  relics,  which  are  sold  at  a  great  profit. 
Some  of  the  articles,  wrought  in  mother^>f-pearl,  are 
carved  with  more  skill  than  one  would  expect  to  find 
in  that  remote  quarter.  The  people  are  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  their  ferocity  and  rudeness,  which  is  in- 
deed the  common  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  most 
of  the  places  accounted  holy  in  the  East.  Travellers 
remark  the  good  looks  of  the  women,  the  substantial, 
clean  appearance  of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of 
comfort  (for  an  Eastern  town)  which  prevails. 

At  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  Latin 
convent,  connected  with  which  is  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  It  has  suffered  much  fh)m  time,  but  still 
bears  manifest  traces  of  its  Grecian  origin,  and  is  al- 
leged to  be  the  most  chaste  architectural  building  now 
remaining  in  Palestine.  It  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
hall,  consisting  of  a  central  nave  amid  aisles  separated 
from  each  other  by  rows  of  tall  Corinthian  pillars  of 
gray  marble.  As  there  is  no  ceiling,  the  lofty  roof  is 
exposed  to  view,  composed  (according  to  some)  of  the 
cedan  of  Lebanon,  still  in  good  preservation,  and  afibrds 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that  age.  Two 
spiral  staircases  lead  to  the  cave  called  the  "Grotto 


of  the  Nativity, "  which  is  about  20  feet  belowr 
of  the  church.  This  cave  is  lined  with  Italian 
bles,  and  lighted  by  numerous  lamps.  Here  the 
grim  is  conducted  with  due  solemnity  to  a  star  »wi»^^ 
the  marble,  marking  the  exact  spot  where  the  Saw^ 
was  bom,  and  corresponding  to  that  in  the 
occupied  by  the  meteor  which  intimated  that 
event ;  he  is  then  led  to  one  of  the  sides,  where, 
kind  of  recess,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
floor,  is  a  block  of  white  marble,  hollowed  oat  in 
form  of  a  manger,  and  said  to  mark  the  place  of 
one  in  which  the  in£uit  Jesus  was  laid.  His  atte: 
is  afterward  directed  to  the  "  Sepulchre  of  the 
cents;"  to  the  grotto  in  which  St.  Jerome  passed 
greater  portion  of  his  life ;  and  to  the  chapels  dedicated 
to  Joseph  and  other  saints.  There  has  been 
controversy  respecting  the  claims  of  this  cave  to 
regarded  as  the  place  in  which  our  Lord  was 
Tradition  is  in  its  favor,  but  facts  and  probabiUliea  arm 
against  it.  It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  ia  bdikIb 
force  in  a  tradition  regarding  a  locality  (more  than  zft 
would  have  in  the  case  of  a  historical  £act),  whkla 
can  be  traced  up  to  a  period  not  remote  from  that  of 
the  event  commemorated ;  and  this  event  was  so 
portant  as  to  make  the  scene  of  it  a  point  of  such 
remitting  attention,  that  the  knowledge  of  that  spot 
was  not  likely  to  be  lost.  This  view  would  be  greatly 
strengthened  if  it  could  be  satisfactorily  proved  that 
Adrian,  to  cast  odium  upon  the  m^mteries  of  the  Chxia- 
tian  religion,  not  only  erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and 
Venus  over  the  holy  sepulchre  and  on  Calvary,  bat 
placed  one  of  Adonis  over  the  spot  of  the  Nativity  at 
Bethlehem.  But  against  tradition,  whatever  may  be 
its  value,  we  have  in  the  present  case  to  place  the  atter 
improbability  that  a  subterranetm  cavern  like  this,  with 
a  steep  descent,  should  ever  have  been  used  as  a  stable 
for  cattle,  and,  what  is  more,  for  the  stable  of  a  kham  ar 
caraoameraiy  which  doubtless  the  **inn"  of  Luke  ii,  7 
was.  Although,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  cattle  are^ 
and  always  have  been,  stabled  in  caverns  in  the  East, 
yet  certainly  not  in  such  caverns  as  this,  which  appears 
to  have  been  originally  a  tomb.  Old  empty  tomba 
often,  it  is  argued,  aflford  shelter  to  man  and  cattle ; 
but  such  was  not  the  case  among  the  Jews,  who  held 
themselves  ceremonially  defiled  by  contact  with  sepul- 
chres. Besides,  the  circumstance  of  Christ's  having 
been  bom  in  a  cave  would  not  have  been  less  remark- 
able than  his  being  laid  in  a  manger,  and  was  more 
likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  evangelist,  if  it  had 
occurred ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  present 
grotto  is  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  whereas 
Christ  appean  to  have  been  bom  in  the  town ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  open  country,  it  has 
never  been  usual  in  towns  to  employ  caverns  as  stables 
for  cattle.  To  this  we  may  add  Uie  suspicion  which 
arises  from  the  fiict  that  the  local  traditions  seem  to 
connect  with  caverns  almost  every  interesting  event 
recorded  in  Scripture,  as  if  the  ancient  Jews  had  been 
a  nation  of  troglodytes.  See  Cavb.  All  that  can  be 
said  about  the  "holy  places"  of  Bethlehem  has  been 
well  said  by  Lord  Nugent  0}  13-21)^  and  Mr.  Stanley 
(p.  43^-442).  (See  also,  though  interspened  with  much 
irrelevant  matter,  Stewart,  p.  246,  884  sq.)  Of  the  ^. 
chitecture  of  the  church  very  little  is  known ;  for  a 
resume  of  that  little,  see  Fergusson's  Handbook  rf  Ar^ 
chiiedurtj  p.  624;  also  Salzmann's  Photographs  and 
the  Etude  accompanying  them  (p.  72).  Mr.  Stanley 
states  that  the  present  roof  is  constracted  from  English 
oak  given  to  the  church  by  Edward  IV  (8m,  and  PaL 
p.  141, 439).  Tobler,  p.  104  note,  adduces  the  author^ 
of  Entf  chins  that  the  present  church  is  the  work  of  Jus- 
tinian, who  destroyed  that  of  Constantine  as  not  snf* 
ficienUy  magnificent  One  fact  is  associated  with  a 
portion  of  the  crypt  of  this  church,  namely,  that  here, 
"  beside  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,"  St  Jerome  lived  for  more  than  80  years, 
leaving  a  lasting  monument  of  his  sojourn  (as  ii  con- 
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monly  belieyed)  in  the  Vulgate  tnnslatioii  of  the  Bi- 
ble (Werner,  De  BeOd,  op,  Bimm,  Stade,  1769). 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town  is  a  deep  vallej, 
alleged  to  be  that  in  which  the  angels  appeared  to  the 
shepherds  annonncing  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  (Luke 
ii,  8).  It  is  situated  in  the  plain  below  and  east  of  the 
convent,  about  a  mile  from  tiie  walls ;  and  adjacent  is  a 
very  small,  poor  village,  called  BeUSahWy  to  the  east  of 
which  are  the  unimportant  remains  of  a  Greek  church. 
These  buildings  and  ruins  are  surrounded  by  olive 
trees  (Seetzen,  ii,  41, 42).  Here,  in  Arculf  *b  time,  **  by 
the  tower  of  Ader,"  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the  three 
shepherds,  and  containing  their  monuments  (Arculf, 
p.  6).  But  this  plain  is  too  rich  ever  to  have  been  al- 
lowed to  lie  in  pasturage,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  then  occupied,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  doubtless 
was  in  the  days  of  Ruth,  by  corn-fields,  and  the  sheep 
to  have  been  kept  on  the  hUls. — Smith, s. v.;  Kitto,  s.v. 

In  the  same  valley  is  a  fountain,  said  to  be  that  for 
the  water  of  which  David  longed,  and  which  three  of 
his  mighty  men  procured  for  him  at  the  hazard  of  their 
lives  (2  Sam.  xxiii,  15-18).  Dr.  Clarke  stopped  and 
drank  of  the  delicious  water  of  this  fountain,  and  from 
its  correspondence  with  the  intimations  of  the  sacred 
historian  and  of  Josephus  (AtU,  vil,  12,  4),  as  well  as 
from  the  permanency  of  natural  fountains,  he  con- 
cludes that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity.  (See 
Hackett's  lUuttra.  of  Script,  p.  294-<800.)  Others  find 
the  traditional  well  of  David  in  a  group  of  three  cis- 
terns, more  than  half  a  mile  away  fh>m  the  present 
town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wady  on  the  north.  A 
few  yards  from  the  western  end  of  the  village  are  two 
apertures,  which  have  the  appearance  of  wells ;  but 
they  are  merely  openings  to  a  dstem  connected  with 
the  aqueduct  below,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson 
(JResearchet,  ii,  158),  **  there  is  now  no  well  of  living 
water  in  or  near  the  town."     See  Well. 

Bethlehem  has  been  more  or  less  fully  described  by 
most  travellers  in  Palestine  (comp.  also  Reland,  Palatt, 
p.  643  sq. ;  RosenmQller,  Alterth.  II,  ii,  276  sq. ;  Ver- 
poortenn,  Faedc,  Dissert,  Coburg,  1789;  Spanheim, 
De  prcesepi  Dom,  nogtri^  Berl.  1695;  Wemsdorf,  De 
BethUhemo  ap.  Hieron.  Viteb.  1769).  Treatises  on  va- 
rious points  connected  with  the  place,  especially  as  the 
scene  of  the  Nativity,  have  been  written  by  Ammon 
(Gott.  1779),  Buddeus  (Jen.  1727),  Eme8ti(Lips.  1776), 
Feuerlem  (Gott.  1744),  Frischmuth  (Jen.  1662),  Kd- 
nigsmann  (Schlesw.  1807),  Krause  (Lips.  1699),  Mai- 
ler (Rost.  1652),  Oettcr  (NQmb.  1774),  Osiander  (Tub. 
1722),  Rehkopf  (Helmst.  1772),  Scalden  {Otiuni  thed, 
p.  796  sq.),  Scherf  (Lips.  1704),  Schwarz  (Cob.  1728), 
same  (ib.  1732),  same  (ib.  eod.),  Strauch  (Viteb.  1661), 
same  (ib.  1683),  Vogel  (Regiom.  1706),  Wegner  (Bran- 
deb.  1690),  Ziebich  (Viteb.  1751)  ;  Cundb(Jen.  1780). 

2.  A  town  in  the  portion  of  Zebulun,  named  only  in 
connection  with  Idalah  in  Josh,  xix,  15.  It  has  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1853,  p. 
121)  at  Beit'ljahm^  about  six  miles  west  of  Nazareth, 
and  lying  between  that  town  and  the  main  road  from 
Akka  to  Gaza  (comp.  Schwarz,  Palett,  p.  172).  Robin- 
son  characterizes  it  as  **  a  very  miserable  village,  none 
more  so  in  all  the  country,  and  without  a  trace  of  an- 
tiquity except  the  name"  {Bib,  Bet.  new  ed.  iii,  113). 

Bethlehem,  Council  of,  held  at  Bethlehem  in 
March,  1672,  but  commonly  named  the  Council  of  Je- 
rusalem. It  seems  to  have  been  brought  about  by 
French  influence,  with  the  aim  of  procuring  from  the 
Greeks  a  confession  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  (Covel,  Greek  Oatrch,  p.  146).  Dionysius,  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dositheus, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  January,  1672,  prepared  an 
encyclical  letter,  which  was  sent  round  to  the  various 
prelates  for  the  approval  of  those  who  should  be  una- 
ble to  attend  the  council.  It  asserts,  in  the  first  place, 
the  seven  sacraments,  and  declares  an  unequivocal  be- 
lief that  the  living  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 


invisibly  present  with  a  real  presence  in  the  blessed 
Eucharist,  and  that  the  bread  is  really,  and  truly,  and 
properly  changed  into  the  very  body  of  our  Saviour 
Christ,  and  that  it,  the  holy  Eucharist,  is  offered  up  as 
a  sacrifice  for  all  Christians,  both  quick  and  dead.  It 
then  asserts  the  doctrine  of  baptism ;  denies  the  doc- 
trine of  final  perseverance,  maintains  the  necessity  of 
episcopacy  to  a  church,  the  superiority  of  virginity  to 
matrimony,  the  infallibility  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  the  use  of  images,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  fksting.  This  letter  received  the  signatures 
of  forty-six  metropolitans  and  bishops,  including  that 
of  Dionysius.  In  March  the  council  assembled  at 
Bethlehem,  Dositheus  of  Jerusalem  presiding.  The 
first  act  of  the  council  was  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
exculpate  Cyril  Lucar  from  the  charge  of  Calvinism 
brought  against  him,  and.  to  deny  the  authenticity  of 
the  confession  attributed  to  him.  They  then  proceed 
to  declare  that  the  confession,  whoever  was  its  author, 
was  never  that  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  they  repeat 
and  authenticate  the  synods  of  Constantinople  and 
Jassy,  concluding  with  a  confession  of  faith  founded 
on  that  of  Peter  Mogilas,  though  in  many  respects 
differing  from  it.  Its  contents  are :  Art.  1.  On  the 
Trinity  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  alone.  2.  On  the  authority  of  the  Church 
to  interpret  Holy  Scriptures.  3.  Against  the  doc- 
trine of  irrespective  predestination.  4.  Against  those 
who  call  God  the  author  of  evil.  5.  On  the  same  •, 
and  on  Divine  Providence  in  turning  evil  into  good. 
6.  On  original  sin.  7.  On  the  incarnation  and  pas- 
sion. 8.  That  there  is  but  one  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ ; 
nevertheless,  that  the  Church  may  and  ought  to  have 
recourse  to  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Virgin 
and  other  saints.  9.  That  faith  working  by  love,  i.  e. 
by  the  fulfilment  of  the  commandments,  justifies.  10. 
That  there  is  a  visible  Catholic  Church ;  that  epis- 
copacy is  essential  to  it,  and  that  it  is  an  order  en- 
tirely distinct  ftota.  the  priesthood.  11.  Of  members 
of  the  church  living  in  sin.  12.  Of  the  teaching  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  fathers  and  by  the  oecumen- 
ical Church.  13.  Of  good  works.  14.  Of  free  will. 
15.  That  there  are  seven  sacraments.  16.  Of  the  ne- 
cessity of  regeneration  in  baptism.  17.  Of  the  Holy 
Eucharist;  asserts  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
and  condemns  consubstantiation.  18.  Clearly  admits 
the  Latin  doctrine  of  purgatory.  As  to  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  the  council  admitted  the  title  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  to  be  considered  as  canonical.  It  assented 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  second  Council  of  Nicsea  with 
regard  to  images.  The  acts  are  signed  by  Dositheus, 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Kectarius,  the  ex-patri- 
arch, seven  other  prelates,  and  the  proxy  of  one  ab- 
sent ;  also  by  sixty-one  other  ecclesiastics ;  ten  signed 
in  Arabic,  iJie  rest  in  Greek ;  the  date  is  March  20, 
1672.^Neale,  History  of  the  Oriental  Church ;  Landon, 
Manual  of  Councils^  p.  80  sq. ;  Palmer,  Dissertations  on 
the  Orthodox  Communion  (Lond.  1853) ;  Christian  /2e* 
membrancer,  July,  1853,  p.  90. 

Beth'lehemite  (Heb.  B^  haULachmV,  n^^a 
"'pHin,  Sept.  Brj^Xitfiirric  or  Bat^Xce/ien/c,  occasion- 
ally Btag  Bri^Xiifi  at  iv  ry  Bi^^Xecii),  an  inhabitant  of 
Bethlehbx  (q.  v.)  in  Judah  (1  Sam.  xvi,  1, 18 ;  xvii, 
58;  2  Sam.  xxi,  19). 

Betfalehemite&  1.  An  order  of  knights,  estab- 
lished by  Pope  Pius  II.  on  Jan.  18, 1459.  The  chief 
mission  of  this  order  was  to  fight  against  the  Turks, 
and  to  oppose  their  farther  advance  in  Europe.  Their 
chief  seat  was  to  be  at  Lemnos.  They  were  to  have 
an  elective  grand  master,  and  to  embrace  knights  and 
priests.  Their  costume  was  to  be  white,  with  a  red 
cross,  and  for  their  support  the  pope  assigned  to  them 
the  property  of  several  military  orders  which  he  sup- 
pressed. As  the  Turks  soon  after  retook  Lemnos,  tb** 
order  of  the  knights  of  Bethlehem  was  suppiesse 
See  Dictioimairt  des  Ordrts  BeUgievXf  i,  472. 
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2.  An  order  of  English  monki.  Our  infonuation 
af  thii  order  ia  very  meagre.  According  to  Mattbew 
Puia  i,HUt.  Anglit.  p.  639),  thej  obUined  in  1267  > 
rtddsncs  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  bod  >  coBtama 
limiUr  lo  that  at  the  Dominicans,  irith  the  only  ax- 
ceptioD  tbat  (hey  wore  on  the  breait  a  red  atar  with 
five  nys  and  a  tmall  disc  of  bine  color,  in  memory 
of  tliat  Btar  which,  according  to  the  Scriptnrsa,  galdnl 
tha  Eaatem  magi  to  Bethlehem  at  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour.  The  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  order, 
Ua  subaequeot  developmant,  and  iC«  apeciSc  object  an 
not  known.  All  the  anthora  which  apeak  of  it  confine 
themaelvei  to  a  description  of  the  costome,  and  even 
with  regard  to  this  tbere  is  a  diacnponcy  in  their 
ilatamenia,  as  Schoonebeck  {_nitlare  da  Orrirei  Rtli- 
giaa)  reporta  that  it  was  black.  One  author  (Hadrl' 
an  Dammand)  speaks  of  atar-weoring  knights,  and  it 
boa  theiefoie  l>een  doubled  wliether  the  "  atar-wear- 
ing  knlghta"  and  the  Bethlehcmitea  were  the  same  or- 
der (with  different  coatumei),  or  two  different  ordtn. 
—Wetier  nnd  Welte,  i,  667. 
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after  some  oppoaition  on  the  fisit  of  the  Franciscuu, 
vas  approved  by  tlie  bisbop.  The  main  object  of  lldi 
irder  is  to  look  after  and  attend  to  the  sick  in  Int- 
litala.  Pope  Innocent  XI  approved  of  the  ordtr  id 
.687,  and  commanded  the  UoapitmUera,  or  bRlhin 
if  the  order,  lo  follow  the  rnJe  of  Anguatine.  Vtrj 
•ear  round  the  neck  a  medal  representing  the  linti 
if  Jesus  Clirist  at  Bethlehem;  and  as  to  their  dme, 

they  fallow  the  Capuchins,  but  wsar  aboea,  and  hiir  t 
■  em  girdle  round  the  waist.      A  female  liranch  of 

the  order  waa  founded  at  tlM  aame  time  bj  Moiy  Add 
ilGaldo.    Theparent-hauaeiaBtGaateniala,andt>iFre 

are  about  fort;  honsea  in  Central  and  South  America.— 

Helyot,  Ord.  R^gieuz,  i,  177  j  Wetaer  nnd  WclK,  i,  t^. 


3.  An  order  of  monka  and  nnni  in  Central  America, 
fonnded  at  Guatemala  about  1660.  The  founder  of 
the  Older  was  Pierre  de  Betenconrt,  bom  in  1619  ol 
Teneriflle,  one  of  the  Canary  lalands.  lie  showed 
lYom  boyhood  a  great  piedilecdon  for  an  ascetic  life. 
In  ISM  he  made  a  voyage  to  Guatemala,  and  while 
there  resolved  to  enter  the  pticBthood,  and  to  lie 
B  mlesionaiy  in  Japan.  To  that  end  he  atudied  for 
three  yeara  in  the  college  of  the  Jesuits ;  but,  making 
no  latiafactory  progress  in  hia  studies,  he  became  a 
tailor,  and  aulisequcntly  a  seitton.  In  1C55  he  diatrith 
nted  his  savings,  twenty  piastrea,  among  the  poor, 
entered  the  third  order  of  the  Franciscans,  and  estab- 
liebed  a  free-school  for  poor  children.  Soon  after  tie 
eatablished  a  hospital  and  several  more  achwl',  nnd 
began  to  receive  associatea,  whom  he  orBaniicil  into  a 
"Congregation  of  Bethlehem."  Ho  died  April  35, 
I6S7.  Some  time  before  hia  death  he  had  scut  Drotb- 
er  Anthony  nf  the  Cross  lo  Spain  fnr  the  purpow 
obtaining  the  royal  sanction  of  his  hospital.  ' 
patent  did  not  arrive  at  Guatemala  ontil  eight  days 
after  his  death.  It  commanded  the  Spanish  aul'  ' 
ties  not  only  lo  protect  the  new  congregation,  I 
seek  to  enlarge  it.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  reo 
■imilar  orders,  nnd  he  accordingly  granted  to  them 
the  right  of  publicly  celebrating  in  their  church  the 
mass.  After  the  death  of  Betencourt,  Brother  An- 
thony became  hia  BUcceasor  aa  chief  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  gave  to  it,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
the  founder,  a  regular  monastic  constitution,  which, 


BotliMehMn-Ju'daJi  (Heb.  Brjik  Le\itm  T'l- 
dai,  n^'H^  0"^  ri""?,  Sept.  Vi^Xii/i  'loiJo),  a  man 
distinctive 'title  {Jndg.  xvii,  7,  8,  9;  xii,  1,  18;  HuA 
I,  1 ;  1  Sam.  ivil,  13)  for  the  place  uaually  callai 
simply  Bbthlehbii  (q.  v.),  In  the  tribe  of  Jndab. 

Betb-lepteptta  (ReUnd,  PtJait.  p.  6iS),  the  af 
ital  of  Bothlepthephene  (Pliny,  v,  16),  a  district  ojipo- 
site  Pella,  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan  (Jaeephn^  H'o-, 
iv,  8,  1);  perhapa  identical  widi  the  rained  site  Bnt- 
Ufa,  at  the  north  base  of  Mt.  Gilhoa  (Van  de  Velile, 
Xarratire,  il,  3CG).     See  Betuulia, 

Bathlo'mOn  (BaiMw/iiui'),  an  incorrect  form  0 
Esdr.  V,  17)  of  the  name  BETBLKUm  in  Jndab  (comP' 
Ezra  ii,  21). 

Beth-ma'ilchali  (Heb.  BrgA  Afaabii'  [<"  ^/^ 
Madtiih'],  [or  nsSEtn]  nzTq  r^S,  *«uf  •■/  ['*"! 
MaarhiA;  always  wtth  the  pi^fls  AbflorAbrlai :  S^i*- 
Bai3^a\a,  or  BoiS/iooxd  v.  r.  Baiiaaxa,  etc.),  a  pl»" 
named  in  2  Sam.  nx,  14, 15,  and  there  occurring'™" 
as  a  definition  of  the  position  of  Abel  than  for  UkU'. 

Kings  itv,  59.     In  the  absence  of  more  iD^ormaIil>^ 
we  can  only  conclude  tliat  it  is  identical  with  M^t- 


if  the  petly 
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kingdoma  in  the  north  of  Palestine.      See  Arah. 

Betta-mar'caboUl  (Heh.  BryA  AfartaM^'-  ~'^ 
niSBlB.Anujfo/rinriofj.inChron.:  Sept.  CoiSl^f- 
Xn^cij  V.  r.  Iloi3/inpi/ni3 ;  or  with  the  art  in  ^"^ 
ISetkJum-markaholk' ,  rhs^Bn-n'?,  irmteotUt'*^ 
ioti;  Sept.  B.^ap.pxoj3ia  v.  r.  Ba^iiayf^^,  ^ 
Baianfi/iopxaotiiiSi  one  of  the  towns  of  Suoeon,  "l- 
ualed  to  the  extreme  south  of  Jndah,  withZiklscU" 
Hormah  (Josh,  xlx,  6;  1  Cbron.  It,  81).  ^ 
"cbariota"  can  have  been  in  nie  in  tikis  rongk  "^ 
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thinly-inhabited  part  of  the  conntiy,  at  a  time  so  earlj  I  plored,  and  all  that  is  known  is  that  the  vegetation  Is 
as  that  at  which  these  lists  of  towns  purport  to  have  i  very  thick,  betokening  an  abundance  of  water.     The 


Wady  Shoaib  runs  back  up  into  the  eastern  nioun^ 
tains  as  far  as  es-Salt.  Its  name  (the  modem  form 
of  Hobab?)  connects  it  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  a  tradition  still  clings  to  the 
neighborhood  that  it  was  down  this  valley  they  de- 
scended to  the  Jordan  (Seetzen,  ii,  377). 

It  seems  to  have  escaped  notice  how  nearly  the  re* 
qnirements  of  Bethabara  (q.  v.)  are  met  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Bethnimrah — its  abundance  of  water 
and  its  situation  close  to  ^  the  region  round  about  Jor- 
dan" (rf  iripix*»fpog  rov  'lopiavov,  i.  e.  the  Ciccar  of 
the  O.  T.,  the  Oasis  of  Jericho),  immediately  accessi- 
ble to  **  Jerusalem  and  all  Judsea"  (John  i,  28;  Matt, 
iii,  5;  Mark  i,  5)  by  the  direct  and  ordinary  road  from 
the  capital.  Add  to  this  tliat  in  the  Sept.  the  name 
of  Bethnimrah  is  found  very  nearly  assuming  the  form 
of  Bethabara— Bai^ai/a/3pa,  Bi^a/3pa,  Bt^apal^d  (see 
Holmes  and  Parsons'  text). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Betho'ron  (Bai^ufpwv),  a  Gredzed  form  (Judith 
iv,  4)  of  the  town  Beth-uorox  (q.v.). 

Beth-pa^et  (Heb.  Beyfh  PtUet,  labo  n^^a,  hovm 
of  etcape,  but  found  only  "in  pause,'*  Beytk  Pa' let, 
aio  n*^a  [or  -n-^a] ;  Sept.  Bij^^Xi^  and  Bij3^aXdr 
or  Bai^^aXa^),  one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (i.  e.  assigned  to  Simeon),  named  between 
Heshmon  and  Hazar-shual  (Josh,  xv,  27),  and  inhab- 
ited after  the  captivity  (Neh.  xi,  26,  where  it  is  Angli-> 
dzed  "  Beth-phelet").  It  corresponds  possibly  to  the 
"considerable  ruin"  on  TtU  eUKtud/eh  (Robinson's 
Betearckeg,  ii,  €20),  a  short  distance  N.E.  of  Moladah 
(Van  de  Velde,  Map). 

Beth-paz'zez  (Heb.  Beyth  Patttmtt,  ^'SD  n'^a, 
houae  ofditpernon;  Sept.  B/y^^affi^c  '^»  v*  Biyp^ra^i/^-),  a 
town  (?  near  the  border)  of  Issachar,  named  in  connec- 
tion with  En-haddah  (Josh,  xix,  21) ;  possibly  the  ru- 
ined sito  BeU-Jenn^  about  five  miles  west  of  the  south 
end  of  the  Lake  of  GalUco  (Van  de  Veldc,  Map). 

Beth-pe'dr  (Heb.  Bt^  Pedr\  ^7rD  n^^a,  houM 
of  Ptor^  i.  e.  temple  of  Baal-Peor ;  Sept.  oivoc  4»oyi^p, 
but  in  Josh.  B^r^^oyiup  or  Baid^oywp),  a  pUice  in  Moab, 
no  doubt  dedicated  to  the  god  Baal-peor,  on  the  east 
of  Jordan ;  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onormut. 
8.  V.  Bc^^ydp,  Betfafogo),  it  la}'  opposite  Jericho,  and 
six  miles  above  Livias  or  Betb-faaran.  It  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh,  xiii,  20).  In 
the  Pentateuch  the  name  occurs  in  a  formula  by  which 
one  of  the  last  halting-places  of  the  children  of  Israel 
is  designated — "the  ravine  C^K&O)  over  against  (b^*:) 
Beth-peor"  (Deut  iii,  29 ;  iv,  46).  In  this  ravine  Moses 
was  probably  buried  (Deut  xxxiv,  6).  It  appears  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  eminence  (Kel)o 
or  Peor),  about  half  way  between  Heshbon  and  the 
north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  Beth-  may  be  a  Hebrew 
substitution  for  Baal-,  or  the  name  may  be  an  abbre- 
viation of  Baal-peor  (q.  v.). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Beth'phagd  (Bi^^^ay^  and  Btj^^yffj  prob.  for 
Syro-Chald.  MD  n*^a,  hTute  of  the  unripe  Jig),  the 
name  of  a  village  (Kutfitf)  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
along  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  situated 
at  a  fork  of  the  road,  where  our  Lord,  on  his  way 
from  Bethany  to  Jerusalem,  procured  an  ass  Just  be- 
fore reaching  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(Matt,  xxi,  1 ;  Mark  xi,  1 ;  Luke  xix,  29).  From  the 
two  being  twice  mentioned  together  (Mark  xi,  1 ; 
Luke  xix,  29),  it  was  apparently  close  to  Bethany 
(q.  v.),  and  it  appears  (ft^  Matt,  xxi,  1)  to  have  I  oen 
nearer  to  the  city.  The  fact  of  our  Lord's  making 
Bethany  his  nightly  lodging-place  (Matt,  xxi,  17,  etc.) 
is  no  confirmation  of  its  direction  from  Bethphage,  since 
he  would  doubtless  take  up  his  abode  in  a  place  where 
ttarchcif  ii,  279),  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ex- 1  he  had  friends,  even  though  it  were  not  the  first  placo 
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been  made  out,  we  know  not  At  a  later  period — ^that 
of  Solomon — "chariot  cities*'  are  named,  and  a  regu- 
lar trade  with  Egypt  in  chariots  was  carried  on  (1 
Kings  ix,  19 ;  2  Chron.  viii,  6 ;  1  Kings  x,  29 ;  2  Chron. 
i,  1^,  which  would  naturally  require  depots  or  stop- 
ping-places on  the  road  "  up"  to  Palestine  (Stanley,  p. 
160).  In  the  parallel  list,  Josh,  xv,  80, 31,  Madman- 
NAH  (q.  V.)  occurs  in  place  of  Beth-marcaboth ;  possi- 
bly the  latter  was  substituted  for  tlie  former  after  the 
town  had  become  the  resort  of  chariots. — Smith,  s.  v. 
Comp.  Hazar-susah. 

BethmftUs  (Bij^fiaov^),  a  place  located  by  Jose- 
phus  (i^*yV,  §  12)  at  12  stadia  from  Tiberias,  toward 
Sepphoris,  and  thought  by  Lightfoot  {Chorogr,  ch.  78) 
to  be  the  Beth-Mam  (1*17^  n^n)  of  the  Talmud  (Jot- 
wephath  Shebnth,  ch.  vii),  in  Lower  Galilee ;  probably 
the  present  ruins  Kulat  Ibn-Maan,  a  littlo  west  of 
Mejdel  (Magdala),  along  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (comp. 
Schwarz,  p.  177).     Comp.  Betii-mbon  ;  Maox. 

Beth-me'dn  (Heb.  Beyth  Me6m\  "ji?^  n*^a,  hmm 
of  hcAitatum  or  of  Baal- J/eoa ;  Sept  o?roc  Madw  v.  r. 
ifaittd),  a  place  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Jer.  xlviii,  28) ; 
elsewhere  (Josh,  xiii,  17)  given  in  the  full  form  Beth- 
baal-meoh  (q.  v.).    See  also  Bsthmaus. 

Beth-mer'hak  (Heb.  Beyth  ham-Merchak%  M*^a 
pn^Sil,  honue  of  the  remotenett;  Sept  translates  oIkoq 
6  fiaicpdy,  Vulg.  proeul  a  domo;  A.  V.  "a  place  that 
was  far  off"),  apparently  the  proper  name  of  a  locality 
near  Jerusalem,  and  not  fkr  beyond  the  brook  Kidron, 
where  King  David  first  halted  in  his  exit  frvm  the 
city  on  the  rebellion  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv,  17); 
doubtless  a  designation  of  the  environs  outside  the 
city  wall,  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  as  being  the 
extreme  limit  of  the  houses. 

Beth-miiao  (Heb.  Beyth  MiOo^  Mtlp  fi'^a,  [or 
Mrp,]  wall-hotue;  Sept.  oZkoc  MaaXtlj  or  MaXXiu; 
Vul?.  oppidum  [ordomus]  MeUo;  Auth.  Vers.  **  house 
of  MUlo"),  the  name  of  two  localities.     See  Millo. 

1.  A  fortress  (or,  according  to  the  Taigum,  a  vil- 
lage) near  Shechem  TJudg.  ix,  20);  apparently  the 
same  with  the  citadel  (^^3p,  totcer)  of  the  place  (Judg. 
ix,  46-49).     See  Shechkm. 

2.  A  castle  or  fortification  of  Jerusalem,  where  King 
Jehoash  was  slain  (2  Kings  xii,  20,  where  it  is  defined  as 
being  situated  "  on  the  descent  to  Sillo,"  q.  v.) ;  proba- 
biy  in  the  quarter  of  the  same  name.    See  Jerusalem. 

Beth-nixn'rah  (Heb.  Beyth  Nimrah%  h^ps  n*^a, 
house  of  limpid  water ;  Sept.  ?/  ^afij3pd  and  BrfStvafipd, 
with  many  var.  readings),  one  of  the  "  fenced  cities" 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  "  built"  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii,  86),  and  described  as  lying 
"in  the  valley"  (p^ra)  beside  Beth-haran  (Josh, 
xiii,  27).  In  Num.  xxxii,  3,  it  is  named  simply  NiM- 
RAH  (q.  v.).  The  "Waters  of  Nimrim,'»  which  are 
named  in  the  denunciations  of  Moab  by  Isaiah  (xv,  6) 
and  Jeremiah  (xlviii,  34),  must,  from  the  context,  be 
in  the  same  locality.  See  Nimrim.  By  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Onom.  s.  v.  Bijdval3pdv,  Betbamnaram)  the 
village  (called  bj'  them  Bethnabris,  Btj^vaftpi^,  Beth- 
amnaris)  is  said  to  have  been  still  standing  five  miles 
north  of  Livias  (Beth-haran).  The  Talmudists  call  it 
also  Beth  Simrin  ("p'1'33  tT^a,  comp.  Targum  on  Num. 
xxxii,  3)  or  Beth-Namer  (ipj  H'^a,  ?  "  panther-house," 
Peak,  iv,  5 ;  comp.  Schwarz,  p.  282).  The  name  still 
sor^nves  in  the  Ndkr-Nimrin,  the  Arab  appellation  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  Wady  Shoaib,  where  the  waters 
of  that  valley  discharge  themselves  into  the  Jordan 
close  to  one  of  the  regular  fords  a  few  miles  above 
Jericho  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  855).  It  has  been  seen 
by  Seetzen  (Reuen,  1864,  ii,  818)  and  Robinson  (Re- 
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ftt  which  he  arriyed  on  the  road.  Dr.  Robinson  argues 
(^RetearcheSf  \\,  103)  from  the  order  of  the  namea  in 
these  passages  that  Bethphage  lay  to  the  east  of  Beth- 
any instead  of  westward,  as  the  local  tradition  states ; 
bnt  his  view  has  evidently  been  biassed  by  hb  arrange- 
ment of  the  gospel  narrative  at  that  point,  b}'  which 
he  places  this  event  on  the  way  from  Jericho  instead 
of  after  the  feast  at  Bethany  (see  his  Harmtrn^  of  the 
Go9pds  compared  with  Strong's  Hamumy  and  iipod- 
tion).  The  name  of  Bethphage  occurs  often  in  the 
Talmud  (Buxtorf,  Lex  Talm,  col.  1691);  and  the  Jew- 
ish glossarists  misled  (see  Hug,  Einl,  i,  18, 19)  Light- 
foot  {Chang,  Cent.  ch.  xli)  and  Otho  {Lex,  Rabb.  p.  101 
eq.)  to  regard  it  as  a  district  extending  from  the  foot 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives  to  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem, 
and  including  the  village  of  the  same  name  (comp. 
Schwarz,  PcUeti.  p.  257).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
{OnomcuX,  s.  v.),  and  also  by  Origen  (see  BOsching, 
Hamumie  d.  Evcang,  p.  86),  the  place  was  known,  though 
no  indication  of  its  position  is  given ;  they  describe  it 
as  a  village  of  the  priests,  possibly  deriving  the  name 
from  "Beth-phace,"  signifying  in  Syriac  the  **  house 
of  the  jaw,"  as  the  Jaw  in  the  sacrifices  was  the  portion 
of  the  priests  (Reland,  p.  653).  Schwarz  (p.  2iS3  eq.) 
appears  to  place  Bethphage  on  the  southern  shoulder 
of  the  **  Mount  of  Offence,"  above  the  village  of  Siloam, 
and  therefore  west  of  Bethany.  Ko  remains  which 
coald  answer  to  such  a  position  have  been  found  (Rob- 
inson, ii,  103),  and  tho  traditional  site  is  above  Betha- 
ny, half  way  between  that  village  and  the  top  of  the 
mount  (see  Feustel,  De  Bethphage^  Lips.  1686).  Dr. 
Olin  mentions  {Trav.  ii,  257)  having  seen  foundations 
of  bouses  and  a  cistern  hewn  in  the  rock  at  that  place. 
Dr.  Barclay,  however  {City  of  ike  Great  King,  p.  66), 
identifies  Bethphage  with  traces  of  foundations  and 
cisterns  on  the  rocky  S.W.  spur  of  Olivet,  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  south  of  the  Jericho- Jerusalem  road, 
between  Bethany  and  the  Kidron  (comp.  Stewart,  Tent 
and  Khan^  p.  832).  The  name  of  Bethphage,  the  sig- 
nification of  which,  as  given  above,  is  generally  accept- 
ed, is,  like  those  of  Bethany,  Caphcnatba,  Bezetha,  and 
the  Mount  of  Olives  itself,  a  testimony  to  the  ancient 
fruitfnlness  of  this  district  (Stanley,  p.  187). 

Beth'-phelet  (Neb.  xi,  2C).     See  Beth-palet. 

Beth'-rapha  (Heb.  Beyth  Bapha\  K|'n  ri-<a, 
houae  of  Bapka^  or  r^the  ffiaxA;  Sept.  BaO/of^a  v.  r. 
Bo^paia),  a  name  occurring  in  the  genealog}'  of  Judah 
as  apparently  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Eshton, 
"  men  of  Rechah"  (1  Chron.  iv,  12).  B.C.  poat  1618. 
There  is  a  Rapha  in  the  line  of  Benjamin  and  else- 
where, but  no  apparent  connection  exists  between 
those  and  this,  nor  has  the  name  been  identified  as  be- 
longing to  any  place. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Repiiaim. 

Beth^rehob  (Heb.  Beyth-Beehob%  nin'n-n''a, 
house  of  Rehob  ;  Sept.  oIkoq  'Potjp  [v.  r.  'Poo/3]  and 
BaiJ^poutP  [v.  r.  *Pow/3,  Bat^paafi,  and  even  Tw/3]),  a 
place  mentioned  as  having  near  it  the  valley  in  which 
lay  the  town  of  Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  zviii,  28).  It 
was  one  of  the  little  kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria,  liko 
Zobah,  Maachah,  and  Ish-tob,  in  company  with  which 
it  was  hired  by  the  Ammonites  to  fight  against  David 
(2  Sam.  X,  6).  See  Abam.  In  ver.  8  the  name  oc- 
curs in  the  shorter  form  of  Rehob,  in  which  form  it  is 
doubtless  again  mentioned  in  Kum.  xili,  21.  Being, 
however,  *'  far  from  Sidon"  (Judg.  xviii,  28),  this 
place  must  not  be  confounded  with  two  towns  of  the 
name  of  Rehob  in  the  territory  of  Asher.  See  Rehob. 
Robinson  conjectures  {Later  RetearcheSy  p.  871)  that 
thb  ancient  place  is  represented  by  the  modem  ffunin, 
a  fortress  commanding  the  plain  of  the  HMeh,  in  which 
the  city  of  Dan  (Tell  el-Ketdy)  lay.  See  Cssarea- 
Philippi.  Hadadezer,  the  king  of  Zobah,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Rehob  (2  Sain.viii,d,  12). — Smith. 

Bethsai'da  {Bri^vdiSa,  for  the  Aramsan  H'^a 
nn*^ac,  fahmg4own^  Buxtorf,  Lex,  TaUn,  coL  1894),  a 


name  which  nearly  all  writers  on  Palestiniazi  g«Q( 
raphy  since  Reland  have  assigned  to  tvro  plscess  » 
far  from  each  other,  on  the  opposite  shoares  near  tb 
head  of  Lake  Tiberias  (see  Raumer,  Paiamtmrntz,  p.  lii^« 
but  which  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reasoa  tor  di< 
tinguishing  from  each  other  (see  Tfaomaoim,  Tjnmd  <k 
Booky  ii,  81  sq.). 

1.  A  town  (irdXiCt  John  i,  45)  in  Galilee  ^Jolin  x£; 
21),  apparently  on  the  western  side  of  the  seA  of  Ti  - 
rias,  being  in  "  the  land  of  Gennesareth*'  (q.  t-.^.  ar> 
yet  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Isaice  (Maik 
vi,  45).     It  was  the  native  place  of  Peter,  Andrew. 
and  Philip,  and  the  frequent  resort  of  JesnA  (John  1, 
44 ;  xii,  21,  etc.).     It  was  evidently  in  near  n^i^bbor- 
hood  to  Capernaum  and  Chorazin  (Matt,  xi,  2X  ;   Lnke 
X,  13;  and  comp.  Mark  vi,  45  with  John  ti,  X6^  moL 
if  the  interpretation  of  the  name  is  to  be  tro«£«d,  cl<?«« 
to  the  water's  edge.     By  Jerome  (Comm.  ms  JEUai^  ix, 
1)  and  Eusebius  (CMom.)  these  towns  and  TiberisLs  ar^ 
all  mentioned  together  as  lying  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake.     Epiphanius  {pdv.  Beer,  ii)  says  of  BeCbsaids 
and  Capernaum  that  they  were  not  &r  apeiC       IVUi- 
bald  (A.D.  722)  went  from  Magdalnm  to  Capemaizs^ 
thence  to  Bethsaida,  and  then  to  Chorazin.       Xbes« 
ancient  notices,  however,  though  they  fix  its  ^praersl 
situation,  none  of  them  contitin  any  indicatioii  ef  its 
exact  position,  and  as,  like  the  other  two  tovms  jb£< 
mentioned,  its  name  and  all  memory  of  its  siCe  Ifts-re 
perished,  no  poritive  identification  can  be  mnAe  at  it. 
It  is  true  that  Pococke  (ii,  99)  finds  Bethsaida  at  Irt^'.- 
Seetzen  at  Khan  Minyeh  (Zach*s  Momitl.   CSorr^sp. 
xviii,  348);  Nau  at  Mefdel  {Vo^ge,  p.  678;   Qiiare«- 
mius,  ii,  866),  apparently  between  Khan  Minreb  and 
Mejdel ;  and  others  at  Tabif^hak  (so  Robinson^ — all 
different  points  on  the  weetem  shore  of  the  lake.      The 
Christians  of  Nazareth  and  Tiberias  mre  indeed  ac- 
quainted with  the  name,  as  well  as  that  of  Capemaos. 
from  the  Kew  Testament ;  and  they  have  learned  to 
apply  them  to  different  places  according  to  the  opin- 
ions of  their  monastic  teachers,  or  as  may  be^t  smit 
their  own  convenience  in  answering  the  inquiries  of 
travellers.     It  is  thus  that  Dr.  Robinson  QJSibl,  Be- 
searches^  iii,  295)  accounts  for  the  fact  that  travellers 
have  sometimes  heard  the  names  along  the  lake^ 
Whenever  this  has  not  been  the  consequence  of  direct 
leading  questions,  which  an  Arab  would  alwayv  an- 
swer  affirmatively,  tho  names  have  doubtless  beea 
heard  from  the  monks  of  Kazareth,  or  from  the  Arabs 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  dependent  upon  them.    The 
position  of  this  Bethsaida  mainly  depends  upon  *t»* 
of  Capernaum,  from  which  it  was  not  far  distant,  to 
the  north,  on  tho  shore  (Robinson,  new  ed.  of  Be- 
eearcheSj  iii,  858, 859).     If  Capernaum  be  fixed  at  Khan 
Minyeh,  then  Bethsaida  was  probably  at  *Am  ft-Tabtg- 
hah  ,*  but  if  (as  on  some  accounts  is  more  likely)  Csper* 
naum  is  to  be  located  at  *Ain  el-Mudawarah,  then 
Bethsaida  itself  must  bo  placed  at  Khan  eUMimgek; 
and  in  that  case  it  may  have  sprung  up  as  a  restoratioa 
of  tho  more  ancient  Cinkereth,  but  nearer  the  shore. 
See  Capernaum. 

2.  Christ  fed  the  6000  **near  to  a  city  called  Beth- 
saida"  (Luke  ix,  10) ;  but  it  has  been  thought  from 
the  parallel  passages  (Matt,  xiv,  18 ;  Mark  vi,  3S-45> 
that  this  event  took  place,  not  in  Galilee,  bnt  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lake.     This  was  held  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  in  tacred  geography  (Cellar. 
No(il.  Orb.  ii,  536)  till  the  ingenious  Reland  seemed  to 
have  afforded  materials  fbr  a  satisfactoir  solution  of  it 
by  distinguishing  two  Bethsaidas,  one  on  the  western 
and  the  other  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  lake 
{Pakat.  p.  658).     The  former  was  undoubtedly  *^tlie 
city  of  Andrew  and  Peter ;"  and,  although  Reland  did 
not  himself  think  that  the  other  Bethsaida  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Kew  Testament,  it  has  been  thought  by 
later  writers  to  be  more  in  agreement  with  the  aacicd 
text  to  conclude  that  it  was  the  Bethsaida  near  which 
Christ  fed  the  5000,  and  also,  probably,  where  the  blind 
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man  was  restored  to  sight.  This  appears  also  to  have 
been  the  Bethsaida  of  Gaulonitis,  afterward  called  /u- 
iiag,  which  Pliny  (ffitt,  Nat.  v,  15)  places  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  lake  and  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  Jo- 
aephus  describes  as  situated  in  Lower  Ganlonitis,  Just 
above  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake  (IVor, 
ii,  9,  1 ;  ill,  10,  7).  It  was  originally  only  a  village, 
called  Bethsaida  (Bqdirai^a),  but  was  rebuilt  and  en- 
larged by  Philip  the  Tetrarch  not  long  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  and  received  the  name  of  Julia$  in  honor  of 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  (Josephus,  Ant,  xviii, 
2,  1).  Philip  seems  to  have  made  it  his  occasional  res- 
idence ;  and  here  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  costly 
tomb  (Ant,  xviii,  4,  6).  At  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  the  mountains  which  form  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  valley  through  which  the  Jordan 
enters  the  lake,  throw  out  a  spur  or  promontory  which 
extends  for  some  distance  southwanl  along  the  river. 
This  is  known  by  the  people  on  the  spot  by  no  other 
name  than  eUT^  (the  hiU).  On  it  are  some  ruins, 
which  were  visited  by  the  Rev.  £11  Smith,  and  proved 
to  be  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  the  plain.  The 
place  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  capital  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  valley  (the  Gliawarineh),  although  they  have  lost 
its  ancient  name,  and  now  occupy  only  a  few  houses 
in  it  as  magazines.  The  ruins  cover  a  large  portion 
of  the  tell,  but  consist  entirely  of  unhewn  volcanic 
stones,  without  any  distinct  trace  of  ancient  architec- 
ture (Robinson,  Bibl,  Raearckesj  iii^  806).  M.  De  Saul- 
cy,  however,  objects  to  this  location  of  Bethsaida,  that 
in  et-Tell  there  are  only  what  may  be  called  ruins  of 
a  barbarous  age,  and  not  such  as  would  mark  the  re- 
mains of  the  splendid  structures  of  Julias ;  ttiat  it  is 
situated  too  far  from  the  lake  to  be  properly  called  a 
^  fishing-town,"  and  that  this  position  is  inconsistent 
with  Josephns's  account  of  his  military  operations 
against  Sylla  (Life,  §  72).  He  therefore  thinks  that 
Bethsaida  was  located  at  Tdl-Houm,  formerly  regard- 
ed as  the  site  of  Capernaum  {Narra^ioe,  ii,  377).  But 
this  position  is  inconsistent  with  his  own  identification 
of  oUier  neighboring  localities,  and  fails  also  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  scriptural  texts. 

Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly  one,  and  prob- 
ably two  mentions  in  the  Gospels:  (1.)  That  named 
above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke  ix,  10).  The 
miracle  took  place  in  a  roiroq  tpriftoc,  a  vacant,  lonely 
spot,  somewhere  up  in  the  rising  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  covered  with  a  prof^ion  of  green  grass 
(John  vi,  8, 10 ;  Mark  vi,  89 ;  Matt,  xiv,  19) ;  and  in 
the  evening  the  disciples  went  down  to  the  water  and 
went  home  across  the  lake  (tig  rb  vipav)  to  Bethsaida 
(Mark  vi,  45),  or,  as  John  (vi,  17)  and  Matthew  (xiv, 
84)  more  generally  express  it,  toward  Capernaum,  and 
to  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  The  coincidence  of  tho 
two  Bethsaidas  occurring  in  tho  one  narrative,  and 
that  on  the  occasion  of  the  only  absolutely  certain 
mention  of  the  eastern  one,  is  extraordinary.  In  the 
very  ancient  Syriac  recension  (the  Kltrian)  just  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Cnreton,  ths  words  in  Luke  ix,  10,  "be- 
longing to  the  city  called  Bethsaida"  are  omitted. 

(2.)  The  other,  highly  probable,  mention  of  this 
place  is  in  Mark  viil,  22,  where  it  is  called  a  "vil- 
lage" (Kuffiff),  If  Dalmanutha  (vitt,  10)  or  Magdala 
(Matt.  XV,  39)  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  then 
was  Bsthsaida  on  the  east,  l)ecause  in  the  interval 
Christ  had  departed  by  ship  to  the  other  side  (Mark 
viii,  13).  And  with  this  well  accords  the  mention  im- 
mediately after  of  the  villages  of  Ctesarea-Philippi 
(ver.  27),  and  of  the  "high  mountain"  of  the  transfig- 
uration (ix,  2),  which  was  not  the  traditional  spot 
(Mt.  Tabor),  but  a  part  of  the  Hermon  range  some- 
where above  the  source  of  the  Jordan. 

8.  It  is  doubtftil,  however,  whether,  after  all,  there 
exists  any  real  necessity  for  supposing  two  places  of 
this  name.  As  they  could  not  have  been  very  far 
from  each  other,  the  assumption  is  in  itself  a  very  im- 
probable one,  especially  as  the  name  nowhere  occurs 


with  any  epithet  or  note  of  distinction,  and  neither  Jo» 
sephns  nor  any  other  ancient  writer  speaks  of  such  a  dif- 
ference or  duplication.  In  &ct,  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  every  mention  of  the  locality  occurs, 
whether  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere,  may  be  met  by  a 
location  at  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Jordan  on  the  lake : 
(1.)  This  corresponds  to  the  only  definite  mention  of 
the  spot  by  Josephus  (Ant.  xviii,  2, 1),  as  beinf?  "situate 
at  Lake  (irpoQ  Xifivy)  Gennesareth."  (2.)  This  would 
be  popularly  called  a  part  of  Galilee  (John  xii,  21), 
and  yet  might  very  easily  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Lower  Gaulonitis  (Joseph.  War,  ii,  9,  1),  sinco  it  was 
really  on  the  border  between  these  two  districts.  (8.) 
It  would  thus  lie  directly  on  the  route  from  the  west- 
em  shore  of  the  lake  to  Ciesarea-Philippi  (Mark  viii, 
22,  comp.  with  10  and  27).  (4.)  Such  a  position  readi- 
ly reconciles  the  statements  in  the  accounts  of  Ciirist 
recrossing  the  lake  alter  both  miracles  of  the  loaves : 
[1.]  In  Mark  vi,  82  (comp.  John  vi,  1),  the  passage 
was  directly  across  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  from 
Capernaum  to  a  retired  spot  on  the  shore  somewhat 
S.E.  of  Bethsaida ;  thence  the  disciples  started  to  cross 
merely  the  K.E.  comer  of  the  lake  to  Bethsaida  itself 
(Mark  vi,  45),  but  were  driven  by  the  head-wind  dur- 
ing the  night  to  a  more  southerly  point,  and  thus 
reached  Capernaum  (John  vi,  17, 21, 24),  after  having 
traversed  the  plain  of  Gennesareth  (Matt,  xiv,  84 ; 
Mark  vi,  58).  [2.]  In  Mark  viii,  10,  the  passage  was 
likewise  directly  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  lake, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction,  fh>m  the  Decapolis  (ver. 
81)  to  the  vicinity  of  Magdala  (Matt,  xv,  89),  thence 
along  the  shore  and  around  the  K.W.  head  of  the  lake 
to  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii,  22),  and  so  on  northward  to 
the  scene  of  tiie  transfiguration  in  the  region  of  Ce- 
sarea^Philippi  (Matt,  xvi,  18).  [3.]  The  position  of 
et-Tell  is  too  far  from  the  shore  to  correspond  with 
the  notices  of  Bethsaida  and  Livias,  which  require  a 
situation  corresponding  to  that  of  the  modem  rained 
village  dfAraj^  containing  some  vestiges  of  antiquity 
(Robinson,  Rejiearches,  iii,  304),  immediately  east  of  the 
debouchure  of  the  Upper  Jordan.  (See  Forbiger,  Situs 
de$ertonm  Bethsaida,  Lips.  1742). 

Beth'samoa  (Bai^atrfiuv  v.  r.  Bai^atr/no^),  a 
place  of  which  42  inhabitants  are  stated  to  have  re- 
turned from  the  captivity  (1  Esdr.  v,  18) ;  evidently 
the  Beth-Azmaveth  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine  text  (Neh. 
vii,  28 ;  simply  Azmaveth  in  Ezra  ii,  24). 

Beth'san  (Bai^odv),  a  Graecized  form  (1  Mace. 
V,  52 ;  xii,  40, 41)  of  the  name  of  the  city  Beth-shah 
(q.  v.). 

Beth''-«han  (Heb.  BegtkSkan',  ll$-n->a,  Sept. 
Bat^9dv  V.  r.  Bac3<7a/j),  an  abridged  form  (1  Sam. 
xxxi,  10, 12 ;  2  Sam.  xxi,  12)  of  the  name  of  the  city 
Bbth-buean  (q.  v.). 

Beth-she'ttn  (Heb.  Beyth  Skedn',  *;M;b  n*^31,  house 
of  security;  Sept.  Bti^trav,  also  [in  1  Kings  iv,  12]  Bi;^- 
iradvj  and  dlicog  Saav,  and  [in  1  Chron.  vil,  29]  Bat^- 
aav  V.  r.  Bai^aaav ;  in  Samuel  Beth-shak,  in  the  Apoc- 
rypha Betbsan,  in  Josephus  Br^aava  or  Bf^advri ; 
in  the  Talmud  Beiean,  10*^3  [but  see  Otho,  Lex.  Baibb, 
p.  103] ;  in  Steph.  Byz.  [p.  675]  Baiotav ;  in  the  Ono- 
masticon,  Euseb.  Bii^aav,  Jerome  Bethsan;  also  [ac- 
cording to  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  148,  note]  in  1  Kings 
xxii,  89,  the  "ivory-house"  of  Solomon,  yST}  IT^a, 
Bejfth  hash'Shen',  house  of  the  tooth ;  Sept  o7coc  iXi- 
^avrivoc),  a  city  which,  with  its  **  daughter"  towns, 
belonged  to  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii,  29),  though  within 
the  original  limits  of  Issachar  (Josh,  xvii,  11),  and 
therefore  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1  Mace,  v,  52). 
It  was  not  subdued,  however,  by  either  tribe,  but  re- 
mained fbr  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites 
and  Philistines  (Judg.  i,  17).  The  corpses  of  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  fastened  up  to  the  wall  of  Bethshean 
by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  10, 12)  in  the  <r 
"  street"  or  space  (Sn*;)),  which— then  as  now— f^ 
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the  gate  of  an  Eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi,  12).  In  Sol- 
omon's time  it  seems  to  have  given  its  name  to  a  dis- 
trict extending  ftx>m  the  town  itself  to  Abel-meholah ; 
and  '^all  Bethahean"  was  under  the  charge  of  one  of 
his  commissariat  officers  (1  Kings  iv,  12).  From  this 
time  we  lose  sight  of  Bethshean  till  the  period  of  the 
Maccabees,  in  connection  with  whose  exploits  it  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  m  cursory  manner  (1 
Mace.  V,  62;  comp.  1  Mace,  xii,  40,  41).  Alexander 
JannsBus  had  an  interview  here  with  Cleopatra  (Jose- 
phus,  AiU.  xiii,  18, 8) ;  Pompey  marched  through  it  on 
his  way  firom  Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (i6.  xiv,  8,  4) ; 
Gabinius  fortified  it  (ib.  xiv,  6, 3) ;  and  in  the  Jewish 
war  13,000  Jews  were  slain  by  the  Scythopolitans 
{War,  ii,  18, 8).  It  was  600  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (2 
Mace,  xii,  29),  120  from  Tiberias  (Josephus,  />/«,  65), 
and  16  miles  from  Gadara  (/fin.  Anton,  f  comp.  Am- 
mian.  Marc,  xix,  12).  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  place 
had  become  desolate,  although  it  still  went  by  the 
name  of  MetropdU  PaUuHna  tertia  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  749, 
1034;  Yitriacus,  p.  1119).  We  find  bishops  of  Scy- 
thopolis  at  the  councils  of  Chalcedon,  Jerusalem  (A.D. 
686),  and  others.  During  the  Crusades  it  was  an  arch- 
bishopric, which  was  afterward  transferred  to  Naza- 
reth (Raumer's  Paid$tina,  p.  147>149). 

Bethshean  also  bore  the  name  of  8cytkapoU*  (2Kv^*av 
iroAcCt  2  Mace,  xii,  29),  perhaps  because  Scythians  had 
settled  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (B.C.  631),  in  their 
passage  through  Palestine  toward  Egypt  (Herod,  i, 
206;  comp.  Pliny,  Ilitt,  Nat,  v,  16,  20;  Georg.  Syncel- 
lus,  p.  214).  This  hypothesis  is  supported  by  2  Mace, 
xii,  80,  where  mention  is  made  of  ''Jews  who  lived 
among  the  Scythians  (iKv^onoXirai)  (in  Bethshan") ; 
and  by  the  Septuagint  version  of  Judg.  i,  27  (BaiBaav, 
ii  cori  Sicvditf]/  truXic'),  In  Judith  iii,  2,  the  place  is 
also  called  Scythopolis  Q&kvO&v  voXiq),  and  so  lilco- 
wise  by  Josephus  {Ant.y,  1,  22;  xii,  8,  5;  xiii,  6, 1) 
and  others  (Strabo,  xvi,  763 ;  Ptolemy,  v,  15, 28).  The 
supposition  that  these  were  descendants  of  the  Scythi- 
ans in  Palestine  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxix,  11)  renders  more 
intelligible  Coloss.  iii,  11,  where  the  Sc3rthian  is  named 
with  the  Jew  and  Greek ;  and  it  also  explains  why  the 
ancient  rabbins  did  not  consider  Scythopolis  (Beisan) 
as  a  Jewish  town  (comp.  Joseph.  A(/e,  6),  but  as  one 
of  an  unholy  people  (Havercamp,  Observai.  ad  Joseph, 
Antiq.  v,  1,  22).  On  coins  the  place  is  called  Safikop- 
dis  and  Nysa  (so  Pliny,  v,  16),  with  figures  of  Bacchus 
and  the  panther  (Eckhel,  p.  438-440 ;  comp.  Reland, 
p.  993  sq.).  As  Succoth  lay  somewhere  in  the  vicini- 
ty east  of  the  Jordan,  some  would  derive  Scythopolb 
from  SHCcotkopdis  (Reland,  p.  992  sq. ;  Gesenius,  in 
Burckhardt,  p.  1053,  German  edit.).  It  has  also,  with 
as  little  probability,  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Beth-shittim  (Judg.  vii,  22).  Josephus  does  not  ac- 
count Scythopolis  as  belonging  to  Samaria,  in  which 
it  geographically  lay,  but  to  Decapolis,  which  was 
chiefiy  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  of  which  he 
calls  it  the  largest  town  ( War,  iii,  9,  7).  See  Scy- 
thopolis. 

The  ancient  native  name,  as  well  as  the  town  itself, 
still  exists  in  the  J^euanof  the  present  day  (Robinson, 
Retearchesy  iii,  174).  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
somewhat  above  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  in  the 
valley  of  Jezreel  where  it  opens  into  the  Jordan  val- 
ley. It  is  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus, 
and  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Jordan,  fourteen 
fh)m  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Gennesareth,  and  six- 
teen from  Nazareth.  The  site  of  the  town  is  on  the 
brow  of  the  descent  by  which  the  great  plain  of  £s- 
draelon  drops  down  to  the  level  of  the  Gh6r.  A 
few  miles  to  the  west  are  the  mountains  of  Gilboa, 
and  close  beside  the  town,  on  the  north,  runs  the 
water  of  the  Ain^alud,  the  fountain  of  which  is  in 
Jezreel,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  spring  by  which 
the  Israelites  encamped  before  the  battle  in  which 
Saul  was  killed  (1  Sam.  xxix,  1).  Three  other  large 
broolu  pass  through  or  by  the  town ;  and  in  the  fkct 


of  the  abundance  of  water,  and  the  exuberant  feitiEjrT 
of  the  soil  consequent  thereon,  as  well  as  in  the 
of  using  their  chariots,  which  the  level  nature  of 
country  near  the  town  conferred  on  them  (Josh. 
16),  resides  the  secret  of  the  hold  which  the  Ci 
retained  on  the  place.    So  great  was  this  fertility,  i 
it  was  said  by  the  rabbins  that  if  Paradise  was  ia  tJb* 
land  of  Israel,  Beth-shean  was  the  gate  of  it,  for  ^ 
fruits  were  the  sweetest  in  all  the  land  (see  ligts- 
foot,  Chor,  Cent,  Ix).     If  Jabesh-Gilead  w;aa  where  Ur. 
Robinson  conjectures— at  ed-Deir  in  Wady-  Ya 
distance  from  thence  to  Beisan,  which  it  took  the 
of  Jabesh  ''all  night**  to  traverse,  cannot  be  much 
yond  ten  miles.     The  modem  Beisan  is  a  poor  pl^er 
containing  not  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  hoim««. 
The  inhabitants  are  Moslems,  and  are  described  I  j 
Richardson  and  others  as  a  set  of  inhospitable  and  lav. 
less  fanatics.     The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.     It  was  built  along  the  banks  of  tfa«i 
rivulet  which  waters  the  town  and  in  the  vallers  forai- 
ed  by  its  several  branches,  and  must  have  been  nearly 
three  miles  in  circumference.     The  chief  remains  are 
large  heaps  of  black  hewn  stones,  with  many  foond*- 
tions  of  houses  and  fragments  of  a  few  columns  (Bnrck- 
hanlt,  p.  243).     The  principal  object  is  the  theatre. 
which  is  quite  distinct,  but  now  c<HnpleteIy  filled  cp 
with  weeds;  it  measures  across  the  front  about  1?*J 
feet,  and  has  the  singularity  of  po^sessing^  three  oval 
recesses  half  way  up  the  building,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Yitruvius  as  being  constructed  to  contaia 
the  brass  sounding-tubes.     Few  theatres  had  such  an 
apparatus  even  in  the  time  of  this  author,  and  tb«y 
are  scarcely  ever  met  with  now.     The  other  remaii:^ 
are  the  tombs,  which  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  Acrep- 
olis,  without  the  walls.    The  earcophagi  still  exist  ia 
some  of  them ;  triangular  niches  for  lamps  have  abo 
I)een  observed  in  them ;  and  some  of  the  doors  con- 
tinue hanging  on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone  in  re- 
markable preservation.    Two  streams  run  through  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  almost  insulating  the  Acropolis, 
There  is  a  fine  Roman  bridge  over  the  one  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Acropolis,  and  beyond  it  may  be  seen  the 
paved  way  which  led  to  the  ancient  Ptolemais,  now 
Acre.     The  Acropolis  is  a  high  circular  hill,  on  the  top 
of  which  are  traces  of  the  walls  which  encompassed  it 
(Irby  and  Mangles,  TraseZi,  p.  801-803).     See   abo 
Robinson,  Later  Bib,  Res,  p.  329  sq. ;  Van  de  Velde, 
Narrative,  ii,  859-368;  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  ii, 
172  sq. 

Beth'-sheme8h(Heb.  Beyth  She'mah,  crr;  r^s, 

koute  of  the  nm ;  in  pause  Beyth  Sha'mesh,  IwtlC  n^S ; 
Sept.  in  Josh,  xv,  10,  ttoXic  i/kiov,  elsewhere  in  Josh, 
and  Judg.  Bfi^aafjug,  in  Sam.  and  Chron.  Bai^oftv^, 
in  Kings  Bai^aafiiQ,  in  Jer.  *H\iovvo\ts «  Josepbcs 
Bri^aufAtj,  Ant,  vi,  1, 8),  the  name  of  four  places.  2^ee 
Heliopolis. 

1.  A  sacerdotal  city  (Josh,  xxi,  16;  1  Sam.  vi,  15; 
1  Chron.  vi,  69)  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  northern 
border  (between   Chesalon  and  Timnath)  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV,  10),  toward  the  land  of  the  Philistines  (1 
Sam.  vi,  9,  12),  probably  in  a  lowland  plain  (2  Kings 
xiv,  11),  and  placed  by  £usebius  and  Jerome  (Oko- 
mast,  s.  V.  Br^aafU^,  Bethsamis)  ten  Roman  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis,  in  the  direction  of  the  road  to 
Kicopolis.     The  expression  **went  down**  in  Josh. 
XV,  10 ;  1  Sam.  vi,  21,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  town  was  lower  than  Kiijath-jearim ;  nnd 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  situation  that  there  wras 
a  valley  (p^?)  of  corn-fields  attached  to  the  place  (1 
Sam.  V,  13).     It  was  a  "  suburb  city"  (Josh,  xxi,  16 ; 
1  Chron.  vi,  59),  and  it  is  named  in  one  of  Solomon's 
commissariat  districts  under  the  charge  of  Ben-Dekar 
(1  Kings  iv,  9).     It  was  the  scene  of  an  encounter  be- 
tween Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  and  Amaziah,  king  of 
Judah,  in  which  the  latter  was  worsted  and  made  pris- 
oner (2  Kings  xiv,  11,  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  21,  2S> 
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LAter,  ib  the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  was  taken  and  occnpled 
by  the  Philistines,  together  with  several  other  places 
in  this  locality  (2  Chron.  xxyiii,  18). 

From  Ekron  to  Beth-shemesh  a  road  C?f'n'|T,  uSo^) 
existed  along  which  the  Philistines  sent  back  the  ark 
by  milch-kine  after  its  calamitoos  residence  in  their 
country  (1  Sam.  vi,  9, 12) ;  and  it  was  in  the  field  of 
*' Joshua  the  BethskemUe"  (q.  v.)  that  the  "great 
Abel**  (whatever  that  may  have  b«en,  prob.  a  stone ; 
see  Abel-)  was  on  which  the  ark  was  set  down  (1 
Sam.  VI,  18).  On  this  occasion  it  was  that,  according 
to  the  present  text,  "fifty  thousand  and  threescore 
and  ten  men"  were  miraculously  slain  for  irreverently 
exploring  the  sacred  shrine  (1  Sam.  vi,  19).  This 
number  has  occasioned  much  discussion  (see  Schram, 
Z>e  ptaga  Bethgchemiiarum,  Herb.  17 . . ).  The  numeral 
in  the  text  has  probably  been  erroneously  transcribed. 
See  Abbreviation.  The  Sjilac  and  Arabic  have 
5070  instead  of  50070,  and  this  statement  agrees  with 
1  Cod.  Kennicott  (comp.  Gesenius,  Ge$ch,  der  H^, 
Spraehe,  p.  174).  Even  with  thfa  reduction,  the  num- 
ber, for  a  provincial  town  like  Betb-shemesh,  would 
still  be  great.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
number  originally  designated  was  570  only,  as  the  ab- 
sence of  any  intermediate  denomination  between  the 
first  two  digits  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  fact  it- 
self has  been  accounted  for  on  natural  principles  by 
some  German  writers  in  a  spirit  at  variance  with  that 
of  Hebrew  antiquity,  and  in  which  the  miraculous 
part  of  the  event  has  been  explained  away  by  ungram- 
matical  interpretations.     See  Number. 

By  comparison  of  the  lists  in  Josh,  xv,  10 ;  xix,  41, 
43,  and  1  Kings  iv,  9,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ir-shemesk 
(q.  v.),  "city  of  the  sun,"  must  have  been  identical 
with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being  probably  the  older  form 
of  the  name ;  and  again,  ftx>m  Judg.  i,  85,  it  appears 
as  if  Har-cheres,  "mount  of  the  sun,"  were  a  third 
name  for  the  same  place,  suggesting  an  early  and  ex- 
tensive worship  of  the  sun  in  this  neighborhood.— Kit- 
to,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Herbs. 

Beth-shemesh  is  no  doubt  the  modem  Ain^thenu 
found  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  a  position  exactly  according 
with  the  indications  of  Scripture,  on  the  north-west 
slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judah — "a  low  plateau  at 
the  junction  of  two  fine  plains"  (Later  Reuarcktt,  p. 
153)--about  two  miles  from  the  great  Philistme  plain, 
and  seven  from  Ekron  (lUtearches,  ill,  17-20 ;  comp. 
Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  98).  It  is  a  ruined  Arab  village 
constructed  of  ancient  materials.  To  the  west  of  the 
village,  upon  and  around  the  plateau  of  a  low  swell  or 
mound,  are  the  vestiges  of  a  former  extensive  city, 
consisting  of  many  foundations  and  the  remains  of  an- 
cient walls  of  hewn  stone.  With  respect  to  the  ex- 
change  of  Beth  for  Aln,  Dr.  Robinson  remarks  (ili, 
19) :  **  The  words  Beit  (Beth)  and  Ain  arc  so  very  com- 
mon in  the  Arabic  names  of  Palestine,  that  it  can  ex- 
cite no  wonder  there  should  be  an  exchange,  even  with- 
out an  obvious  reason.  In  the  same  manner  the  an- 
cient Beth-shemesh  (Heliopolis  of  Egj-pt)  is  known 
in  Arabian  writers  as  Ain-shems"  (seo  below).  See 
Beth-;  Ew-. 

2.  A  city  near  the  southern  border  of  Issacbar,  be- 
tween Mount  Tabor  and  the  Jordan  (Josh,  xix,  22) ; 
probably  the  same  with  the  present  village  Kaukab 
C'the  star")  tUlIawa  (Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  167),  which 
is  also  identical  with  the  Beivoir  of  the  Crusaders  («eo 
Robinson,  Research/ts^  ill,  226). 

3.  One  of  the  '*  fenced  cities"  of  Naphtali,  named 
(Josh,  xix,  88;  Judg.  i,  38)  in  connection  with  Beth- 
anath,  from  neither  of  which  places  were  the  Canaan- 
ite  inhabiUnts  expelled,  but  became  tribuUries  to  Is- 
rael; Jerome's  expression  {Owm,  Bethsamis)  in  ref- 
erence to  this  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice,  "  in  which 
the  original  inhabitants  (adtores,  ?  worshippers)  re- 
mained ;"  possibly  glancing  at  the  worship  from  which 
the  place  derived  its  name.     Keil  (Comment  on  Josh. 


p.  440)  confounds  this  place  with  the  foregoing.  M. 
De  Saulcy  suggests  (Narrative,  ii,  422)  that  it  may 
have  been  identical  with  a  village  called  Medjei  esh- 
ShemSj  seen  by  him  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  west  of  the 
road  from  Banias  to  Lake  Phiala;  it  is  Lud  down  on 
Van  de  Velde's  Map  at  2^  miles  north  of  the  latter. 

4.  By  this  name  is  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii,  IS)  an 
idolatrous  temple  or  place  in  Egypt,  usually  called  £fe- 
liopoUs  (q.  V.)  or  On  (Gen.  xli,  45).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs  Ai»- 
Shems^  which  is  the  modem  name  (Robinson,  Research^ 
eSf  i,  86).     See  Aven  ;  On. 

Beth'-shemite  (Heb.  Beyth  hash-SMmshi^,  rf^^l 
■^HTDTSn ;  Sept  iic  Bai^erafit'C,  6  BaiJ^aafivaiTtjg),  an 
inhabitant  (1  Sam.  vi,  14,  18)  of  the  Beth-shembsh 
(q.  V.)  in  Judaea. 

Beth-shit'tah  (Heb.  Begth  hash-ShiUah^  n^^a 
rra^n,  house  of  the  acacia ;  Sept.  Brt^aotrrd  v.  r;  Bij^- 
adS  and  BooaiTTd)^  a  place  near  the  Jordan  (comp. 
Joseph  us,  who  only  names  it  as  a  "valley  encompassed 
with  torrents,"  Ant,  v,  6, 5),  apparently  between  Beth- 
shean  and  Abel-meholah,  or  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of 
(Heb.  toward)  Zarerath,  whither  the  flight  of  the  Mid- 
ianites  extended  after  their  defeat  by  Gideon  in  the 
valley  of  Esdraelon  (Judg.  vii,  20) ;  probably  the  vil- 
lage of  Skutta  discovered  by  Robinson  (Researches^  iii, 
219)  south-east  of  Jebel  Duhy  (Schwarz  says,  incor- 
rectly, one  mile  west,  Palest,  p.  163),  and  east  of  Jez- 
reel  (De  Saulcy,  Dead  Sea,  il,  307) ;  although  this  is 
west  of  Bethshean,  and  farther  from  the  Jordan  than 
we  should  expect.     See  Shittim. 

Bethso  (Bii^ffM),  a  place  mentioned  by  Josephns 
(War,  V,  4,  2)  as  **so  named"  (KaXovfuvoii),  through 
which  the  old  or  first  wall  of  Jerusalem  ran  southward 
firom  the  Gate  Gennath  around  Mount  Zion,  and  before 
reaching  the  Gate  of  the  Essence.  It  is  apparently 
for  the  Heb.  nKi:C  n^a,  B^$h^Tsodh\  house  of  dung, 
q.  d.  dunghill ;  probably  from  the  adjoining  Dung-gate 
(q.  v.),  through  which  ordure  seems  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  Schwarz  (Palest,  p. 
254)  incorrectly  locates  it  on  the  north-east  part  of  the 
city.     See  Jerusalem. 

Bethau'ra  (y  or  to.  Bai^aovpa),  a  Gneclzcd  form 
(1  Mace,  iv,  29, 61 ;  vi,  7,  26,  81,  49, 60;  ix,  52;  x,  14; 
xi,  65;  xiv,  7,  33;  2  Mace,  xi,  5;  xiii,  19,  22)  of  the 
Betu-zur  (q.  V.)  of  Judah  (Josh,  xv,  58). 

Beth-tap'puah  (Heb.  Beyth- Tappu'dch,  -1^*^21 
niDn,  apple-house,  i.  e.  orehard ;  Sept.  Bti^^air^vk  v. 
r.  Bai^axov),  a  town  of  Judah,  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict, and  near  Hebron  (Josh,  xv,  58;  comp.  1  Chr.  ii, 
43),  where  it  has  been  discovered  by  Robinson  (Re- 
searches, ii,  428)  under  the  modem  name  of  Teffuh, 
1|-  hour,  about  five  miles,  west  of  Hebron,  on  a  ridge 
of  high  table-land.  The  terraces  of  the  ancient  culti- 
vation still  remain  in  use;  and  though  the  "apples** 
have  disappeared,  yet  olive-groves  and  vineyards,  with 
fields  of  grain,  surround  the  place  on  every  side 
(Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  106), — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Apple. 

The  simple  name  of  Tappuah  was  borne  by  another 
town  of  Judah,  which  lay  in  the  rich  lowland  of  the 
Shefela  (Josh,  xiv,  84).  See  Tappuah.  Also  by  one 
on  the  border  between  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xvi,  8).     See  En-tappuah. 

Bethu'el  (Heb.  Bethuel\  l^M^na),  the  name  of  a 
man  and  also  of  a  place. 

1.  (For  bx"ina,  indimdttal  of  God  [see  Mbthu-]  ; 
Sept.  Bo^ov^X,  Josephus  Ba^ov^Xoc-)  The  son  of 
Nahor  by  Milcah,  nephew  of  Abraham,  and  father  of 
Rebekah  (Gen.  xxii,  22,  28;  xxiv,  15,  24,  47 ;  xxviii, 
2).  In  XXV,  20,  and  xxviii,  5,  he  is  called  *'  Bethuel 
the  Syrian"  (i.  e.  Aramite).  Though  often  referred 
to  as  above  in  the  narrative  of  Rebekah*s  marriage, 
Bethuel  only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv,  50),  for 
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her  brother  Laban  takes  the  leading  part  in  the  trans- 
action.  Upon  this  an  ingenions  conjecture  is  raised 
by  Blant  {Coincidenoes,  i,  4)  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity.  The  Jewish  tra^ 
dition,  as  given  in  the  Targum  Ps.-Jonathan  on  Gen. 
xxiv,  65  (comp.  88),  is  that  he  died  on  the  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  Abram*s  servant,  owing  to  his  hav- 
ing eaten  a  sauce  containing  poison  at  the  meal  the 
evening  before,  and  that  on  that  account  Laban  re> 
quested  that  his  sister's  departure  might  be  delayed 
for  a  year  or  ten  months.  Josepbus  was  perhaps 
aware  of  this  tradition,  since  he  speaks  of  Bethuel  as 
dead  ^Ant,  i,  16,  2).  B.C.  2028.— Smith.  See  Sister. 
2.  (For  P«-n*^a,  houte  of  God;  Sept.  BcurovriX 
V.  r.  BaJ^ovX.)  A  southern  city  of  Judah,  L  e.  Simeon 
(1  Chron.  iv,  80),  elsewhere  (Josh,  six,  4)  called 
Bethul  (q.  v.). 

Beth'ul  (Heb.  BeOvty  Is^na,  contracted  for  Bethti- 
el;  Sept.  Ba^ovX  v.  r.  BouXo),  a  town  of  Simeon  in 
the  south,  named  with  Eltolad  and  Hormah  (Josh,  xix, 
4).  In  the  parallel  lists  in  Josh,  xv,  30,  and  1  Chron. 
iv,  9,  the  name  appears  under  the  forms  of  Chbsil 
and  Bethubl,  and  probably  also  under  that  of  Bethel 
in  Josh,  xii,  16.  Calmet  incorrectly  supposes  it  to  be 
also  the  BeMiffia  of  Judith  (iv,  5 ;  vi,l).  He  has  some- 
what greater  probability,  however,  in  identifying  it 
with  the  Bethdia  (Bq^iiXta)  of  which  Sozomen  speaks 
(Ecd,  nisi.  V,  15),  as  a  town  belonging  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Gaza,  well  peopled,  and  having  several  temples 
remarkable  for  their  structure  and  antiquity ;  particu- 
larl}'  a  pantheon  (or  temple  dedicated  to  all  the  gods), 
situated  on  an  eminence  made  of  earth,  brought  thith- 
er for  the  purpose,  which  commanded  the  whole  city. 
He  conjectures  that  it  was  named  {house  of  God)  from 
this  temple.  Jerome  {Vita  8.  Eilarionisy  p.  84)  al- 
ludes to  tiie  same  place  {BetuHa) ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the 
episcopal  city  Betulium  (BijrovXiov,  Reland,  Paleui,  p. 
689).  There  is  a  Beit-^la  extant  a  little  south  of  the 
road  ftt>m  Jerusalem  toward  Gaza  (Robinson's  Res,  ii, 
.  842  note),  about  seven  miles  K.W.  of  Hebron  (Van  de 
Velde's  Map) ;  but  this  is  entirel}'  too  far  north  for 
the  region  indicated,  which  requires  a  location  in  the 
extreme  S.W.,  possibly  at  the  present  water-pits  call- 
ed ThemaU  (Robinson,  i,  299),  or  rather  the  ruins  just 
north  of  them,  and  four  miles  south  of  Beer-sheba  (Van 
de  Velde,  Map),  According  to  Schwarz  {Palest,  p. 
118),  it  is  identical  with  a  hill  {Jebel  Hassy,  Van  de 
Velde,  Memoir,  p.  296)  S.W.  of  Eleutheropoli?,  which 
he  says  is  still  called  Bethulia ;  but  this  lacks  confirma- 
tion, and  is  also  too  far  north. 

Bethu'Ua  (or  rather  Betylua,  BcrvXova,  for  the 
Heb.  n^bnna  [Simonis,  Otwm,  N,  T.  p.  41]  or  hjisira 
for  HJ^KJina,  house  of  God  Jehovah),  a  place  men- 
tioned aiaiy  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith  (iv,  6 ; 
vi,  10, 11, 14 ;  vii,  1, 8,  6, 18,  20 ;  vui,  8,  11 ;  x,  6 ;  xi, 
19;  xii,  7;  xiii,  10;  xv,  8,  6;  xvi,  21,  28),  of  which 
it  was  the  principal  scene,  and  where  its  position  is 
minutely  described.  It  was  near  Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on 
a  hill  which  overlooked  {awivavn)  the  plain  of  £s- 
draelon  (vi,  11,  18,  14;  vii,  7,  10;  xiii,  10),  and  com- 
manded the  passes  from  that  plain  to  the  hill  country 
of  Manasseh  (iv,  7 ;  vii,  1),  in  a  position  so  strong  that 
Holofemes  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  it  by  attack, 
and  determined  to  reduce  it  by  possessing  himself  of 
the  two  springs  or  wells  {iniyat)  which  were  "under 
the  city,*'  in  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  eminence 
on  which  it  was  built,  and  from  which  the  inhabitants 
derived  their  chief  supply  of  water  (vi,  11;  vii,  7, 13, 
21).  Notwithstanding  this  detail,  however,  the  iden- 
tification of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  been  so 
great  a  puzzle  as  to  form  an  important  argument 
against  the  historical  truth  of  the  book  of  Judith  (see 
Gellarii  Notii.  iii,  18,  4).  See  Judith.  In  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  the  name  of  Bethulia  was  given  to  **the 
Frank  Mountain,"  between  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem 


(Robinson,  ii,  172),  but  this  is  very  much  too  tax  to  the 
south  to  suit  the  narrative.  Modem  tradition  has  as- 
sumed it  to  be  Safed  in  North  Galilee  (Kobinaon,*  iu, 
152),  which  again,  if  in  other  respects  it  would  agree 
with  the  stor}',  is  too  far  north.  Von  Ranmer  (^Palast. 
p.  136)  suggests  Sanur,  wliich  is  perhajis  nearer  to 
probability,  especially  since  the  discovery  of  Dothan 
(q.  v.),  which  is  probably  meant  by  the  Dothaim  of 
Judith  (see  Schubert,  iil,  161;  Stewart,  p.  421 ;  Van 
de  Velde,  Narrativey  i,  867).  The  nuns  of  that  town 
are  on  an  "isolated  rocky  hill,"  with  a  pUdn  of  cob- 
siderable  extent  to  the  east,  and,  so  far  as  sitoatioii  b 
concerned,  naturally  all  but  impregnable  (Robinson, 
iii,  826).  It  is  about  three  miles  from  DotfaaxL,  and 
some  six  or  seven  from  Jenin  (Engannim),  which 
stand  on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  pUun  of  Esdraelon. 
Though  not  absolutely  commanding  the  pass  which 
leads  from  Jenin  to  Sebustieh,  and  forma  the  only 
practicable  ascent  to  the  high  country,  it  is  yet  salB- 
ciently  near  to  bear  out  the  somewhat  vague  statement 
of  Judith  V,  6.  Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  remember 
tliat  Saniir  actually  endured  a  siege  of  two  months 
from  Djezzar  Pasha  without  yielding,  and  that  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  it  was  only  taken  alter  a  three 
or  four  months'  investment  by  a  force  vexy  mach  oot 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  place  (Robinson,  iil, 
162).  The  most  complete  identification,  however,  is 
that  by  Schultz  (in  Williams's  Holy  City,  i,  Append,  p. 
469),  who  finds  Bethulia  in  the  still  extant  though 
ruined  villa^  Bett-I/fa,  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
Mt.  Gilboa,  containing  rock  graves,  sarcophagi,  and 
other  marks  of  antiquity,  and  having  a  fountain  near 
(comp.  Ritter,  Erdk,  xv,  428  eq. ;  Gross,  in  the  ZeiUchr. 
d.  deutschen  morg,  GeseUsch.  iii,  68, 69).  Dr.  Robinson 
{Later  Bib,  Res,  p.  837),  with  his  usuid  pertinacitj,  dis- 
putes tills  conclusion.    See  Betu-ucphtbfha. 

Bethune,  Georob  W.,  D.D.,  a  Refonned  Dutch 
minister  and  eminent  orator,  was  bom  in  New  York 
city,  March  18, 1806.  His  father,  Divie  Bethune,  was 
an  eminent  merchant,  noted  for  his  piety  and  philan- 
thropy. His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Isabella 
Graham  (q.  v.),  whose  saintiy  virtues  she  inherited. 
After  an  academical  education  in  New  York,  he  pur* 
sued  his  collogiate  studies  at  Dickinson  College,  Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania,  at  that  time  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Mason,  and,  after  graduating,  entered  the  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Princeton  in  1822.  In  1825  be 
was  licensed  by  the  New  York  Presbytery,  and  or- 
dained to  the  ministry.  After  serving  a  year  as  naval 
chaplain  at  Savannah,  he  accepted  the  pastoral  cliarge 
of  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  church  at  Rhinebeck, 
where  he  remained  until  1830,  when  he  was  called  as 
pastor  to  Utica ;  from  there  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
(1884)  as  pastor  of  the  Crown  Street  church.  He  resign- 
ed his  charge  in  the  latter  city  in  1849,  and  removed  to 
Broolslyn,  where  a  new  church  was  built  expressly  for 
him,  and  in  which  he  ministered  until  1869,  when  iUneas 
compelled  him  to  resign  and  spend  a  year  in  Europe. 
On  his  return  he  became  associate  pastor  of  Dr.  Van 
Nest's  church  in  New  York,  but,  his  strength  continu- 
ing to  decline,  he  was  again  compelled  to  go  to  Europe 
in  search  of  health.  On  this  tour  he  died  at  Florence, 
Italy,  April  27, 1862,  of  congestion  of  the  brain.  Dr. 
Bethune  was  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church.  All  the  boards  of  the  Church  shared 
his  sympathies  and  labors,  but,  in  particular,  be  devo- 
ted himself  to  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Publication. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  a  sound  religious  literature, 
doctrinal  as  well  as  practical,  was  needed,  and  must 
be  brought  down  to  the  means  of  the  masses,  and  that 
treatises  on  special  doctrines,  which  general  societies 
could  not  publish,  should  be  prepared  and  Issued.  To 
show  his  interest  in  this  work,  he  made  over  to  the 
board  several  of  his  own  works  of  high  character. 
Though  always  a  conservative  in  politics,  he  was  a  de- 
termined opponent  of  slavei^**,  and  it  was  principally 
due  to  him  that  the  Creneml  S^mod  declined  receiving 
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t3i«  cUssis  of  Nortli  Carolina  into  the  body.  When 
James  Buchanan  was  elected  president,  Dr.  Bethune 
-wrote  a  long  letter  to  that  gentleman,  with  whom  he 
had  close  personal  relations,  imploring  him,  as  he  loved 
his  country,  and  would  prevent  the  calamity  of  a  civil 
war,  to  use  his  great  influence,  when  in  the  presiden- 
tial chair,  to  arrest  the  march  of  the  slave  power.  Dr. 
Bethune  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  American  pulpit  He  was 
exceedingly  effective,  and  always  popular  on  the  plat- 
form and  before  a  lyceam ;  but  the  place  in  which, 
above  all  others,  he  loved  to  appear,  was  the  pulpit, 
and  the  themes  on  which  he  delighted  to  expatiate 
were  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  old  theology  of 
Scotland  and  Holland.  As  a  writer  he  was  luminous 
and  vigorous,  with  a  rare  grace  of  style.  His  theo- 
logical acquirements  were  large  and  solid,  and  his 
general  culture  rich  and  varied.  As  a  belles-lettres 
scholar  he  had  few  superiors.  Himself  a  poet,  he  had 
rare  critical  taste,  as  was  shown  in  his  Briiish  Female 
Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Koticu,  He  also 
edited  Walton's  Complete  Angler  with  a  loving  devo- 
tion.  His  works  also  include  Lagi  of  Love  and  Faith 
(12mo) ;  Earlg  Lo§t,  Early  Saved  (Philad.  18mo) ;  IIIm- 
tory  of  a  Penitent  (18mo) ;  FndU  of  the  Spirit  (Philad. 
8vo) ;  Sermons  (Philad.  1846, 12mo) ;  Life  of  Afrs,  Be- 
thune (N.  Y.  1863, 12mo);  Lectures  on  the  Iltidelberg 
Cat«Aism  (N.  Y.  1864,  2  vols.  12mo). 

Beth-Zechariah.    See  Bath-Zachabias. 
Beth'-zur  (Heb.  Begth-Tsta/y  ^!iaC~n'^3l,  house  of 

the  rock ;  Sept.  Biy^^ovp,  in  2  Chron.  Bat^aovpa,  in 
1  Chron.  ▼.  r.  Bai^ffOPp;  Apocrypha  and  Josei^ius 
Bt^aovfta^,  a  town  in  the  mountains  of  Jndah,  named 
between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh,  xv,  58).  So  far 
as  any  interpretation  can,  in  their  present  imperfect 
state,  be  put  on  the  genealogical  lists  of  1  Chron.  ii, 
42-49,  Beth-zur  would  appear  from  verse  45  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon,  which  again  had 
derived  its  origin  from  Hebron.  However  this  may 
be,  Beth-zur  was  **  built,"  i.  e.  probably  fortified,  by 
Rehoboam,  with  other  towns  of  Judah,for  the  defence 
of  his  new  kingdom  (2  Chron.  xi,  7).  After  the  cap- 
tivity the  people  of  Beth-zur  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii,  16) ;  the 
place  had  a  **niler"  (^b),  and  the  peculiar  word  Pe- 
lek  Cn^fi)  is  employed  to  denote  a  district  or  circle  at- 
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tached  to  it,  and  to  some  other  of  the  cities  mentioned 
hero.  See  Topoobapuical  Terms.  In  the  wars  of 
the  Maccabees,  Beth-zur  or  Beth-sura  (then  not  a  large 
town,  TToXixvfiy  Joseph.  War,  i,  1, 4)  played  an  impor- 
tant part.  It  was  *'  the  strongest  place  in  Judsea**  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xili,  5, 6),  having  been  fortified  by  Judas  and 
his  brethren  *^that  the  people  might  have  a  defence 
against  Idumsm,"  and  they  succeeded  in  making  it 
**  very  strong,  and  not  to  be  taken  without  great  diffi- 
culty" (Josephns,  Ant,  xii,  9, 4) ;  so  much  so  that  it  was 
able  to  resist  for  a  length  of  time  the  attacks  of  Simon 
Mac.  (1  Mace,  xi,  65)  and  of  Lyaias  (2  Mace,  xi,  5),  the 
garrison  having  in  the  former  case  capitulated.  Be- 
fore Beth-zur  took  place  one  of  the  earliest  victories 
of  Judas  over  Lysias  (1  Mace.  iv.  29),  and  it  was 
in  an  attempt  to  relieve  it  when  besieged  by  An- 
tiochus  Eupator  that  he  was  defeated  in  the  passes 
between  Beth-zur  and  Bath-zacharias,  and  his  brother 
Eleazar  killed  by  one  of  the  elephants  of  the  king's 
army  (1  Mace,  vi,  82-47 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii,  9,  8).  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasticon,  s.  v. 
Bf^aoifp,  Bethsur),  it  was  still  called  Bethsoron  (Bi^- 
oopuw),  a  village  twent}'  miles  ftom  Jerusalem,  on  the  i 
road  to  Hebron,  containing  a  fountain  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  said  to  be  that  where  Philip  baptized  the  officer  , 
of  queen  Candace.  The  distance  of  five  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  in  2  Mace,  xi,  5,  is  too  small  (Cel)arii 
Xotit.  ii,  565).  The  traditional  Beih-sur  of  th«  Cru-  : 
saders,  near  Bethlehem,  where  the  fountain  of  St. 
Philip  is  pointed  out  (Cotovic.  p.  247 ;  Pococke,  ii,  67 ; 


Manndrell,  p.  116),  cannot  be  the  real  place,  for  Euse- 
bius places  it  much  more  to  the  south,  and  is  in  this 
supported  by  its  history,  which  shows  that  it  lay  on 
what  was  the  southern  border  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  the  Idumseans  had  taken 
possession  of  the  sontlMemmost  part  of  the  country  and 
made  Hebron  their  chief  town.  In  those  times,  in- 
deed, Beth-zur,  or  Bethsur,  appeara  to  have  been  the 
corresponding  fortress  on  the  Jewish  side  of  the  foun- 
tain to  that  of  Hebron  on  the  side  of  Idumaea,  standing 
at  a  short  distance,  and  probably  over  against  it,  as 
many  similar  fortresses  are  found  to  do  at  the  present 
day.  Kear  Htftbron  there  is  another  well,  called  Bir 
es-Sur,  which  also  gives  name  to  the  wady :  this  place 
may  have  been  the  ancient  Beth-zur.  However,  here 
is  no  trace  of  anc«ent  ruins  (Robinson*s  Besearches,  iii, 
14).  M.  De  Saulcy  states  that  he  heard  of  a  modem 
village,  corresponding  in  name  to  Beth-Zur,  l3'ing  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  road,  soon  after  he 
left  Hebron  in  passing  northward,  opposite  Halhul, 
but  he  did  not  visit  it  (Narrative,  i,  451).  It  is  there- 
fore nearly  certain  that  Beth-zur  is  near  the  modem 
ed-Dirweh,  notwithstanding  the  distance  (about  five 
Roman  miles)  of  this  latter  place  from.  Hebron ;  it  has 
a  ruined  tower,  apparently  of  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
and  close  by,  a  fountain  with  ruins  as  of  an  ancient  for- 
tress, built  of  very  large  stones  upon  rocks  hewn  away 
to  a  perpendicular  face  (Robinson,  Researches,  i,  820). 
Mr.  Wolcott  learned  that  this  hill  still  retained  among 
the  natives  the  name  Beit-Sur  {Bib»  Sac.  1843,  p.  56). 
The  recovery  of  the  site  of  Beth-zur  (Robinson's  Later 
Researches,  p.  277)  explains  its  impregnability,  and  also 
the  reason  for  the  choice  of  its  position,  since  it  com^* 
mands  the  road  trom  Beenheba  and  Helnron,  wliich  has 
always  been  the  main  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the 
south.  A  short  distance  fh>m  the  tell,  on  which  are 
strewn  the  remains  of  the  town,  is  a  spring,  Ain  edh- 
Dhirweh,  which  in  the  days  of  Jerome  and  later  was  re- 
garded as  the  scene  of  Uie  baptism  of  the  eunuch  by 
Philip.  The  tradition  has  apparently  confounded  this 
place  with  another  Beth-zur  (Btdoovp),  which  the  Ono- 
ma^ticon  (ut  sup.)  locates  one  mile  from  Eleutheropo- 
lis ;  it  may  be  noticed  that  Beksur  is  not  near  tho  road  to 
Gaza  (Acts  viii,  26),  which  runs  much  more  to  the  north- 
west. See  Gaza.  This  identification  of  Beth-zur  is 
adopted  by  Wilson  (Landi  of  the  Bible,  i,  386),  and  ap- 
parentl}'  coincides  with  that  of  Schwarz  (Palest,  p.  107). 

Betkius,  Joachim,  a  German  pastor,  noted  for 
fervent  piety  in  a  time  of  spiritual  declension,  was  bom 
in  Berlin  1601,  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and  was  pastor 
of  the  vilUge  of  Linum  for  80  years.  He  died  1663. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  German  paston  of  his  time  (be- 
fore the  rise  of  Pietism  [q.  v.])  who  preached  and  en- 
joyed a  deep  religious  life.  His  favorite  ejaculation 
was,  "  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  He  pub- 
lished Christianismus  Fthicus  (Berlin,  1638)  i—Mgste* 
rium  crucis  (Berlin,  1637) : — Sacerdotium,  i.  e.  N.  T. 
Kinglg  Priesthood  (Berlin,  1640,  4to):— J/mno  Chris- 
tianismi  et  Mimsterii  Germania  (Measure  of  the  Chris- 
tianity and  Ministry  of  Germany  by  the  Christian  stand- 
ard ;  Berlin,  1648,  6th  eA.^i—Aniichrislenthum  (Amst 
1650)  -.--Iremcum,  seu  fortUudo  pads  (Amst.  1760)  :— 
Exddium  Germamof  (Amst  1766).  He  charged  the 
religion  of  his  age  as  bemg  anti-Christian,  partly  fh>m 
the  faults  and  negligence  of  the  pastora,  and  partly 
from  the  preaching  of  justification  as  if  there  were  no 
sanctification.— Herzog,  Real-Encyhlopddie,  ii,  123. 

Betogabrls.    See  Eledtheropolis. 

Beto'llttS  (BeroXfoc),  a  place  of  which  52  Jews 
that  returned  tnm  Babylon  were  inhabitants  (1  Esdr. 
v,  21) ;  evidently  the  Bethel  (q.  v.)  of  the  Hebrew 
texts  (Ezra  ii,  28 ;  Neh.  vii,  32). 

Betomas'them  (Bairopao^aip,  Judith  xv,  4),  tSt 
Betomes'tiiain  (Birofua^aip,  Judith  iv,  6),  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  as  a 
town  "over  against  Esdraelon,  facing  the  plain  tl^t 
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is  near  Dothaim**  (Judith  iv,  6),  and  in  the  Ticinity  of 
**  Bebal,  Cbobai,  and  Cola,  in  the  coasts  of  Israel"  (xt, 
4).  From  the  manner  of  its  mention,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  of  equal  importance  with  Bethulia  (q.  v.)  it- 
self, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  indicates  any  hiator- 
ical  locality  whatever.     See  Judith. 

Befonim  (Heb.  Betonim^  D*^aba,  pUtaehiojmtts 
[comp.  the  botrdm^  Gen.  xliii,  11,  and  the  Arabic  hubn 
= terebinth]  ;  Sept.  ^oravin^  a  town  in  the  tribe 
of  Gad,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ramath-mizpeh 
and  Mahanaim  (Josh,  xiii,  26) ;  probably  identical  with 
a  ruined  village  Baineh  (Robinson,  Ketearchegf  iii,  Ap- 
pend, p.  169),  on  Mt  Gilead,  about  five  miles  west  of 
es-Salt  (Van  de  Velde,  Map), 

Betray  (vapadiSufju),  a  term  nsed  especially  of 
the  act  of  Judas  in  delivering  up  his  Master  to  the 
Jews  (Matt,  z,  4;  zxvii,4,  etc.).  See  Judas.  Mon- 
ographs on  several  circumstances  of  the  transaction 
have  been  written  by  Krackewitz  (Rost.  1709),  Oeder 
(in  his  MisceU,  Sacr.  p.  50»-20),  Opitius  (KUon.  1710), 
Sommel  (Lund.  1796),  Gurlitt  (Hamb.  1805). 

Betroth  (properly  b^M,  ara^%  fivriorivoftat),  A 
man  and  woman  were  betrothed  or  espoused,  each  to 
the  other,  when  they  were  engaged  to  be  married. 
See  Espouse.  Among  the  Hebrews  this  relation  was 
usually  determined  by  the  parents  or  brothers,  without 
consulting  the  parties  until  they  came  to  be  betrothed. 
The  engagement  took  place  very  early,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  Oriental  countries,  though  it  was  not  consum- 
mated by  actual  marriage  until  the  spouse  was  at  least 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  betrothing  was  performed  a 
twelvemonth  or  more  before  the  marriage,  either  in 
writing,  or  by  a  piece  of  silver  given  to  the  espoused 
before  witnesses,  as  a  pledge  of  their  mutual  engage- 
ments. Sometimes  a  regular  contract  was  made,  in 
which  the  bridegroom  always  bound  himself  to  give  a 
certain  sum  as  a  portion  to  his  bride.  From  the  time 
of  espousal,  however,  the  woman  was  considered  as  the 
lawful  wife  of  the  man  to  whom  she  was  betrothed : 
the  engagement  could  not  be  ended  by  the  man  with- 
out a  bill  of  divorce ;  nor  could  she  be  unfidthful  with- 
out being  considered  an  adulteress.  Thus  Mary,  after 
she  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  might,  according  to  the 
rigor  of  the  law,  have  been  punished  if  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  had  not  acquainted  Joseph  with  the  mystery  of 
the  incarnation  (Deut.  xxviii,  80;  Jndg.  xiv,  2,  8; 
Matt,  i,  18-21).     See  Mabriaob. 

BetseL    See  Oxiow. 
Betser.    See  Gold. 

Between-the-Log8.  See  Missions,  Metho- 
dist. 

Bett^lah  (Heb.  Beulah\  h^^ira,  married;  Sept 
paraphrases  oirot/fiivi})  occurs  in  Isa.  Ixii,  4,  meta- 
phorically of  Judaea,  as  of  a  land  desolated,  but  again 
filled  with  inhabitants,  when  **the  land  shall  be  mar- 
ried (^^ari),"  referring  to  the  return  from  Babylon ; 
or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  Jewish  Church  to  denote 
the  intimacy  of  its  relation  to  God. 

Beiishlm.    See  Grapes^  Wild. 

Be  van,  Joseph  Gdrxey,  one  of  the  ablest  writers 
of  the  Society  of  fViends.  He  is  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  theological  works,  among  which  the  following 
are  the  most  important :  1.  A  Refutation  of  tome  of  the 
most  modem  Misrepresentations  of  the  Society  of  FriendSj 
commonly  colkd  Quakers,  with  a  IJfe  of  James  Nayier 
(Lond.  1800) :— 2.  The  Life  of  the  AposOe  Paul  (Lond. 
1807).  The  latter  work  is  highly  recommended  in 
Home*s  Introduction,  and  the  geographical  notes  are 
-said  to  stamp  a  real  value  on  the  book. 

BevaiiB,  John,  a  theological  writer  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  He  wrote :  A  Defence  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trines of  the  Society  of  Friends  against  the  Charpe  ofSo^ 
ciniaaum  (Lond.  1806):—^  briff  View  of  the  Doctrines 
qfthis  Christian  JieHghn  as  professed  by  the  Society  of 
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Friends  (Lond.  1811)  :—A  Vindication  of  the  Authentieiis 
ofiht  Narratives  contained  in  the  first  two  Chapters  of  (he 
Gospel  of  St,  Matthew  and  St.  Lute  (Lond.  1822).  The 
latter  work  is  directed  against  the  objections  of  the  ed- 
itors of  the  Unitarian  version  of  the  Xew  Testament 

Beverage.  The  ordinary  drink  of  tho  Jews  vns 
water,  which  was  drawn  fh>m  the  public  wells  and 
fountains  (John  iv,  6,  7),  and  which  was  to  be  refu^ 
to  no  one  (Matt  xxv,  35).  Water  also  was  the  uf:aal 
beverage  of  the  Eg^'ptians.  Modem  travellers  attest 
that  the  water  of  the  Nile,  after  it  has  been  deposit^ 
in  jars  to  settle,  is  particularly  wholesome  and  pleas- 
ant, and  is  drunk  in  large  quantities ;  while  that  from 
the  few  wells  which  are  to  be  met  wiUi  in  that  country 

• 

is  seldom  palatable,  being  unpleasant  and  insalubrious. 
When  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Egypt  depart  thence 
for  any  time,  they  speak  of  nothing  but  the  pleasure 
they  shall  find  on  thehr  return  in  drinkiniif  the  water 
of  the  Nile.     The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
gives  a  peculiar  energy  to  the  words  of  Moses,  when 
he  announced  to  Pharaoh  that  the  waters  of  the  Xile 
should  be  turned  into  blood,  even  in  the  very  filtering 
vessels;  and  that  the  £g}*ptians  should  ** loathe  to 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  river"  (Exod.  vii,  17-19); 
that  is,  they  should  loathe  to  drink  of  that  water 
which  they  used  to  prefer  and  so  eagerly  to  long  for. 
The  common  people  among  the  Mohammedans  drink 
water;  the  rich  and  noble  drink  a  beverage  called 
sherbet,  which  was  formerly  used  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xl, 
11),  where  something  like  our  ale  or  beer,  termed  bar* 
ley-wine,  was  also  used,  though  probably  not  so  fiir 
back  as  the  time  of  Moses.    The  strong  drink,  *^sd, 
shekar\  or  aixtpa,  of  Luke  i,  15,  mentioned  Levit.  x,  9, 
means  any  sort  of  fermented  liquors,  whether  prepared 
from  com,  dates,  apples,  or  any  other  kind  of  fraiti 
and  seeds.     After  the  settlement  of  the  Israelites  id 
Canaan  they  drank  wine  of  different  sorts,  which  was 
preserved  in  skins.     Red  wine  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  esteemed  (Prov.  xxiii,  81).     In  the  time  of  Sol* 
omon  spiced  wines  were  used,  mingled  with  the  jnice 
of  the  pomegranate  (Cantic.  viii,  2),  and  alM  vitfa 
myrrh.     Wine  was  also  diluted  with  water,  which  was 
given  to  the  buyer  instead  of  good  wine,  and  was  con- 
sequently used  figuratively  for  any  kind  of  adultera- 
tion (Isa.  1,  22).     Wine  in  the  East  was  frequently 
dilutiMl  after  it  was  bought,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
two  Arabic  verbs,  which  still  remain  to  indicate  its 
dilution.     From  the  pure  wine  there  was  made  an 
artificial  drink,  yW,  chameU\  which  was  taken  at 
meals  with  vegetables  and  bread.     It  was  also  a  com- 
mon drink  (Num.  vi,  8),  and  was  used  by  the  Boman 
soldiers  (MaU.  xxvii,  48).     Medicated  wines,  it  seems, 
were  given  to  those  who  were  to  be  crucified,  in  order 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  pain  and  lessen  the  acuteness  of 
sensibility,  which  ma}'  explain  the  passage  in  Matthew 
xxvii,  84.     See  Wins. 

The  vessels  used  for  drinking  among  the  Jews  were 
at  first  horns ;  but  these  wereafterward  used  only  for 
tho  purpose  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  anointing. 
The  other  drinking  vessels  were  cups  and  bowls.    See 
Cup.     The  cup  was  of  brass  covered  with  tin,  in  form 
resembling  a  lily,  though  sometimes  circular;  it  i' 
used  by  travellers  to  this  day,  and  may  be  seen  in 
both  shapes  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.     The  bowl  in 
form  generally  resembled  a  iily  (Exod.  xxv,  ^  ^' 
though  it  may  have  varied,  for  it  had  many  names. 
Some  had  no  cover,  and  were  probably  of  a  circular 
shape,  as  the  Hebrew  names  seem  to  indicate.    Bowls 
of  this  kind  which  belonged  to  the  rich  were,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  made  of  silver  and  gold,  as  appe^'* 
from  Num.  vii,  84.     The  larger ~  vessels  from  which 
wine  was  poured  out  into  cups  were  called  orns,  hot- 
ties,  small  bottles,  and  a  bottle  of  shell,  ns,  W,  "^'^ 
a  small  orifice. — Jahn,  A rchaology,  §  144.    See  Dbixk. 

Beveridge,  Thomas  H.,  a  Presbyterian  dirin^ 
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was  born  in  March,  1830.  He  was  the  eldest  eon  of 
Br.  Thomas  Beveridge,  professor  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  United  Presbjlerian  Church  in  Xenia, 
Oliio.  He  graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  ministo'  »«  1868  by  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  Dec.  1864,  install- 
od  pastor  of  the  Third  Associate  congregation  of  Phila. 
delphia.  He  was  clerk  of  his  presbytery  from  the 
time  of  his  ordination,  assisUnt  clerk  of  the  general 
assembUea  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  1869 
and  1860,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
of  his  denomination,  as  also^f  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Presbyterian  Historical  Society.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  literary  attainments,  and  for  several  years 
the  able  editor  of  the  EvmgeUcal  EepoaUny,  a  United 
Presbyterian  monthly.  He  died  suddenly  of  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  Aug.  16,  1860.  See  EvmgeL  ito- 
posUoryy  Sept.  1860. 


Bevexidge,  "WilUam,  D.D.,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
was  bom  at  Barrow,  Leicestershire,  in  1688.     He  was 
educated  at  Oakham,  and  entered  the  College  of  St. 
John,  Cambridge,  in  May,  1668.     He  was  not  ordain- 
cd  until  after  the  Restoration,  an  interval  which  he 
probably  employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
to  which  the  temper  and  tumult  of  the  times  directed 
so  many  other? — ^the  primitive  records  and  history  of 
the  Church.     He  applied  hunself  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Oriental  languages;  and  his  first  publication, 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  was  entitled 
De  iMiffuanm  Orienfalium,  etc,,  pnxstwnHd  et  tuu,  cum 
Crammaticd  SyriacA  (Lond.  1668,  again  in  1684,  8vo). 
In  1661  he  was  appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Ealing, 
r.nd  in  1672  to  the  living  of  St.  Peter*s,  Comhill.     In 
1669  he  published  InttUuU,  Chronol,  lOni  duo  (Lond. 
1669,  4to).     In  1681  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Col- 
chester, and  in  1691  he  was  offered  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  from  which  Ken  had  been  expelled  by  the  gov- 
ernment.    This  see  Beveridge  refused;  but  in  1704 
he  accepted  that  of  St.  Asaph,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  March  6th,  1708.     In  every  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tion which  he  held  he  exhibited  all  the  qualifications 
and  virtues  which  ought  to  distinguish  an  ecclesiastic. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  very  religious  mind,  and  has  been 
styled  "the  great  reviver  and  restorer  of  primitive 
piety."     His  profound  erudition  is  sufficiently  evi- 
denced by  his  works,  which  include,  besides  those 
named  above,  1.  Xvvo^ikov  five  Pandecta  Canonum  SS, 
Apoftohnm  et  Concilwnm^  necmm  canomcarum  SS.  Pa- 
tnm  eptstolarum,  cum  achoUia  (Oxf.  1672,  2  vols.  fol.). 
Vol.  i  contains  the  Prolegomena,  canons  apostolical,  and 
those  of  the  ancient  councils,  together  with  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Balsamon,  Zonaras,  and  Aristenes,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  in  double  columns ;  the  Arabic  para- 
phrase of  Joseph  the  Egyptian  on  the  first  four  coun- 
cils, and  a  translation  by  Beveridge.     Vol.  ii  contains 
the  Canons  of  Dionysius,  Peter  of  Alexandria,  St. 
Gregory  Thaumatui^gus,  St.  Athanasius,  St.  Basil,  and 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  together  with  the  Scholia  of 
the  Greek  Canonists,  the  Syntagma  of  Matthew  Bias- 
tares,  and  the  Retnarks,  etc.,  of  Beveridge :— 2.  Codex 
Canonum  Eccl  PrimttifM  vindicatva  et  %Uu$tratut  (Lond. 
1678) :— 3.  An  Explication  of  (he  Church  Catechism  (5th 
ed.  1714,  12mo) :— 4.  Private  Thouyhta  (Lond.  1709  : 
written  in  his  youth,  but  not  printed  until  after  his 
death):— 6.  Sermons  (2  vols.  fol.  1720;  and  besides 
many  other  editions,  in  1842,  Oxf.  8vo) :— 6.  Theaaurue 
Theohgicus  (Lond.  1711, 4  vo1j».  8vo  ;  Oxf.  1820,  2  vols. 
8vo).     His  writings  were  collected  into  a  new  edition 
l>y  T.  Hartwell  Home  (Lond.  1824,  9  vols.  8vo),  also 
in  a  moro  complete  edition  in  the  **Anglo-Catholic 
Library"  (Oxf.  1844-1848, 12  vols.  8vo). 

Beverley,  John  of,  a  celebrated  English  ecclesi- 
astic of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  scholars  of  his  age,  having  been  instructed  in  the 
learned  languages  by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
boxy,  and  he  was  himself  tutor  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 


The  following  works  are  attributed  to  him:  1.  Pm 
ImcA  Exponmdo,  an  essay  toward  an  exposition  of  St. 
Luke,  addressed  to  Bede:— 2.  ffomiHa  in  Evangelia: 
—S.  Epi§toleB  ad  fferdnddum,  Andenum,  ei  Bertmum:^ 
4.  Epigtoke  ad  ffoUam  Abbatittam,  He  was  advanced 
to  the  see  of  Haguetold,  or  Hexham,  by  Alfred,  king 
of  Northumberland ;  and  on  the  death  of  Bosa,  arch- 
bishop of  York,  in  687,  he  was  translated  to  the  vacant 
see.  In  704  he  founded  a  college  at  Beverley  for  sec- 
ular priests.  In  717  he  retired  from  his  arcliiepiscopal 
functions  to  Beverley,  where  he  died,  May  7th,  721.— 
Fuller,  Worthies  s  Engl.  Cgdopadia, 

Bewitch  signifies  to  deceive  and  lead  astray  by 
Juggling  tricks  and  pretended  charms  (Acts  viii,  9, 11), 
where  the  Greek  verb  l^iorrifii  means  literally  to  put 
out  of  one*s  sel^  to  be  out  of  one's  mind.  See  Simon 
(Maous).  The  word  used  by  the  apostle,  in  the  pas- 
sage Gal.  iii,  1,  **0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  be- 
witched you  ?**  is  ftaoKalvta,  which  may  be  understood 
to  mblead  by  pretences,  as  if  by  magic  arts,  to  fascinate. 
See  SoBCERY. 

When  Christianity  was  first  promulgated,  the  nations 
under  the  dominion  of  tha  Romans,  which  comprehend- 
ed the  larger  part  of  the  civilized  world,  were  greatly 
addicted  to  mysterious  practices,  supposing  tliat  there 
existed  in  nature  certain  influences  which  they  could 
control  and  manage  by  occult  signs,  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent ways  and  on  different  materials,  and  among  the 
nations  most  notorious  for  these  opinions  were  the 
Jews  and  the  Egyptians.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surpris- 
ing that  some  should  have  brought  with  them  and  en- 
grafted on  Christianity  such  opinions  and  practices  as 
they  had  formerly  entertained.  Accordingly,  we  see 
tliat  the  apostles  found  it  necessary  very  early  to  guard 
their  converts  against  such  persons,  cautioning  them 
to  avoid  **  profane  and  vain  babblings  and  oppositions 
of  science,  falsely  so  called'*  (1  Tim.  vi,  20) ;  and  in 
several  other  passages  there  are  evident  allusions  to 
pimilar  errors  among  the  first  professors  of  Christiani- 
t>'.  Nor  did  the  evil  cease  as  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel 
expanded  themselves :  a  number  of  persons  in  succes- 
sion, for  two  centuries  afterward,  are  recorded  as  dis- 
tinguished leaden  of  these  wild  opinions,  who  mixed 
up  the  sacred  truths  of  the  Gospel  with  the  fantastic 
imaginations  of  a  visionary  science.  See  Possessed 
(with  a  Devil);  Supbestition. 

Beii^ley,  Aiitrowt,  one  of  the  Methodist  anti- 
slavery  martjTs  of  America,  was  bom  in  Tennessee, 
May  22, 1804.     In  1829  he  was  admitted  on  trial  for 
the  Methodist  ministry  in  the  Tennessee  Conference, 
and  in  1848  he  entered  the  Mi&souri  Conference.     On 
the  division  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
1^4  on  the  slavery  question,  Mr.  Bewley  refused  to 
join  the  Missouri  Conference  in  its  secession,  and 
preached  for  several  years  independently,  supporting 
himself  and  his  family  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands. 
Other  preachers,  faithfulto  the  Church,  gathered  about 
him,  and  he  was,  by  common  consent,  their  **  presid- 
ing elder.'*     In  1848  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Missouri  was  reorganized,  and  Mr.  Bewley  entered 
its  service.    Persecution  of  the  *<  abolitionist"  preach- 
ers sprang  np  every  where  in  Uie  South-west,  foment- 
ed by  politicians  of  the  slaveholding  class.     But  Mr. 
Bewley  held  on  his  way,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  to 
Texas.     He  was  compelled  by  violence  to  leave  his 
work,  but  returned  to  it  in  1860.     His  friends  sought 
to  dissuade  him,  but  his  reply  was  to  all,  "  Let  them 
hang  or  bum  me  on  my  return  if  they  choose,  hun- 
dreds will  rise  up  out  of  my  ashes."    Accordingly  he 
and  his  fiunily,  including  his  two  sons-in-law,  one  of 
whom  lived  in  Kansas  and  the  other  in  Missouri,  re- 
turned to  Texas.     Within  a  few  weeks  an  increased 
excitement  broke  oat,  when  he  was  threatened  anew 
by  the  people,  and  he  concluded  to  leave  Texas,  be* 
lieving  he  could  do  no  good  there ;  for,  as  mob  law 
had  been  established  by  the  Legislature,  he  remember- 
ed the  injunction  of  our  Lord,  '*When  they  persecute 
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you  in  one  city,  flee  to  anotlier.'*  After  liis  departure 
a  reward  of  $1000  waa  offered  for  bis  capture.  He 
was  taken  in  Missouri  in  September,  1860,  and  carried 
back  to  Texas,  and  banged  on  a  tree  at  Fort  Wortb 
by  tbe  mob,  on  Sept.  I'd,  ISGO.  —  Methoditi  Quarterly 
lUviete,  Oct.  1868,  p.  626. 

Bewray  (in  Isa.  xvi,  8,  rtba,  ffolah',  to  reveal^  or 
disclose,  as  elsewbere  rendered ;  in  Prov.  zxix,  24,  *T3i3, 
nagad^f  to  UU^  as  elsewhere ;  in  Prov.  xxvii,  16,  M^|?, 
hcma'f  to  ccMj  L  e.  proclaim,  as  elsewbere ;  in  Matt, 
xxvi,  78,  TToiiftf  ^i/Xo)/,  to  maJoe  evident^  an  old  English 
word  equivalent  to  **  betray." 

Bezley,  Lord  (Nicholas  Yansittart),  was  the 
son  of  Henry  Yansittart,  Esq.,  governor  of  Bengal. 
He  was  bom  April  29, 1766,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1791. 
He  entered  Parliament  for  Hastings  in  1796.  In  1801 
he  was  sent  to  Denmark  as  minister  plenipotentiary, 
and  after  his  return  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury  in  Ireland,  and  in  1805  secretary  to  the  lord 
lieutenant,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
He  was  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  under  Lord  Liv- 
erpool until  January',  1828,  when  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  nnder  th»  title  of  Lord  Bexley,  of  Bexley, 
Kent.  Lord  Bexle}'  was  a  constant  supporter  of  many 
of  the  great  religious  institutions  of  ouc  age.  He  was 
a  lil)eral  contributor  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
and  his  services  to  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, especially  amid  its  early  difficulties,  were  of  pre- 
eminent value.  On  the  decease  of  Lord  Teignmouth, 
February,  1834,  he  was  chosen  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  tho  committee  President  of  the  Bible  Society,  an 
office  which  he  held  until  his  death  in  1850,  giving 
constant  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  institution. 
A  few  weeks  t)efore  bis  decease  he  presented  to  it  a 
donation  of  jCIOOO. — Timpson,  Bible  Triumphs,  p.  379. 

Beyond.  The  phrase  **  beyond  Jordan*'  (*^^7 
*}1T*1^n,  iripap  rov  *lopdduov)  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  ascertain  its  meaning  we  must,  of 
course,  attend  to  the  situation  of  the  writer  (see  Kuindl, 
Comment,  in  John  i,  28).  With  Moses  it  usually  signi- 
fies the  country  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  as  he 
wrote  upon  its  eastern  bank  (Gen.  i,  10, 11 ;  Deut.  i, 
1.  5 ;  lii,  8,  20;  iv,  46) ;  but  with  Joshua,  after  be  had 
crossed  the  river,  it  means  the  reverse  (Josh,  v,  1 ;  xii, 
7 ;  xxii,  7).  In  Matt,  iv,  15,  it  means  "  by  the  side 
of  the  Jordan.*'     Seo  Atad. 

Beyrout.    See  Berytds. 

Beytsah.    See  Mishna. 

Beza  (Theodore  de  Bkze),  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  Reformers,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  Cal- 
vin, was  bom  at  Yezelai,  in  the  Nivemais,  June  24, 1519. 
He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  life  with  his  uncle,  Nich- 
olas de  Beza,  counsellor  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who 
sent  him,  before  be  was  ten  years  old,  to  study  at  Or- 
leans, where  his  preceptor  was  Melchior  Wolmar,  a 
convert  to  Protestantism.  Beza  accompanied  Wolmar 
to  the  University  of  Bourgep,  and  remained,  in  the 
whole,  for  seven  years  under  his  tuition.  During  this 
time  he  became  an  excellent  scholar,  and  he  afterward 
acknowledged  a  deeper  obligation  to  his  tutor  for  hav- 
ing "  imbued  him  with  the  knowledge  of  true  piety, 
drawn  from  tho  limpid  fountain  of  the  Word  of  God." 
In  1535  Wolmar  returned  to  Germany,  and  Beza  re- 
paired to  Orleans  to  study  law ;  but  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  classics  and  the  composition  of 
verses.  His  verses,  published  in  1548,  under  the  title 
JttvenUia,  were  chiefly  written  during  this  period  of  his 
life,  and  their  indecency  caused  him  many  a  bitter  pang 
in  after  life.  Beza  obtained  his  degree  as  licentiate  of 
civil  law  in  1539,  upon  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  spent  nine  years.  He  was  young,  handsome,  and 
of  ample  means ;  for,  though  not  in  the  priesthood,  be 
enjoyed  the  proceeds  of  two  good  benefices,  amounting, 


he  eays,  to  700  golden  crowns  a  year.       mie  death  -i 
brother  added  to  his  income,  and  an  nxacle,  'vrbo  -m 
abbot  of  Froidroond,  expressed  an  infcentioo  of  T?^'iCi 
ing  that  preferment,  valued  at  15,000  li^^res  jreairlT. 
his  favor.     Thus,  in  a  city  like  Paris,  he  iv«ls  cxi^'^i 
to  strong  temptation,  and  his  conduct  has  ixioarr^ed  ^n 
censure.    Tlutt  his  life  was  grossly  immoral  be  lieni*^  i 
but  he  formed  a  private  marriage  with    aa    -vrooiaxs  •] 
birth,  he  says,  inferior  to  his  own.     He  wr  as  to  ni^^rr 
her  publicly  as  soon  as  tbe  obstacles  should  L>e  r^aiffy  «*i 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  take  orders,   a  tiling  c-i 
tirely  inconsistent  with  taking  a  wife.     Meaini«rhile  I  \ 
relatives  pressed  him  to  enter  into  the  Oliureh ;  hi 
wife  and  his  conscience  bade  him  avow  bis   ziiArria^ 
and  his  real  belief;  his  inclination  bade  liixn   cooccxi 
both  and  stick  to  the  rich  benefices  which  lie  cnJovfrJ ; 
and  in  thb  divided  state  of  mind  he  rein&izie<l  till  ill- 
ness  brought  him  to  a  better  temper.     On   his  recv\- 
ery  he  fled  to  Geneva,  at  the  end  of  October,  1&4S^  ai 
there  publicly  solemnized  his  marriage  an<]   a vo«  •  >! 
his  faith.    After  a  short  residence  at  Geneva,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Tabingen,  Beza  was  appointed   Gr*ek 
professor  at  Lausanne.    During  his  residence  there  h-; 
took  every  opportunity  of  going  to  Geneva  to  bcmr  CaJ- 
vin,  at  whoso  suggestion  he  undertook  to    eompletr 
Marot's  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  French  ver^^-. 
Marot  had  translated  50,  so  that  100  Psalms  reiiialn<^: 
these  were  first  printed  in  France,  with  the  ro^-al  li- 
cense, in  1561.     Beza,  at  this  time,  employed  his  p^ii 
in  support  of  the  right  of  punishing  heresy 'by  the  civil 
power.     His  treatise  De  HcBreticis  a  Civili  Af^t^istrtz^ 
pumendis  is  a  defence  of  the  execution  of  Servetu^  At 
Geneva  in  1553.     Beza  was  not  singular  in  mainiaiB- 
ing  this  doctrine;  the  principal  churches  of  Switzer- 
land, and  even  Melancthon,  concurred  in  justifying  by 
their  authority  that  act  which  has  lieen  so  froitfal  c/ 
reproach  against  the  party  by  whom  it  was  (lerpetrated. 
Ilis  work  De  Jure  Magietratuum,  published  at  a  muck 
later  time  in  his  life  (about  1572),  presents  a  ciu-ic«af 
contrast  to  the  work  De  Iltereticitj  etc.     In  this  latu- 
work  he  asserted  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
libert}%  and  the  rights  of  conscience ;  but,  thou^^  be 
may  be  considered  as  before  most  men  of  his  a^pe  in  tbo 
boldness  of  his  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  civil  aathor- 
ity,  his  views  of  the  sovereign  power  are  confused  and 
contradictory.    During  his  residence  at  Lausanne,  Be- 
za published  several  controversial  treatises,  which  his 
biographer,  Antoinc  la  Faye,  confesses  to  be  written 
with  a  freer  pen  than  was  consistent,  with  tho  gravity 
of  the  subject.     To  this  part  of  Beza's  life  belongs  tbV 
transition  of  the  N.  T.  into  Latin,  completed  in  15.Vs 
and  printed  at  Paris  by  R.  Stephens  in  1557.     It  coi*- 
tains  tbe  commentary  of  Camerarius,  as  well  as  a  co> 
pious  body  of  notes  by  the  translator  himself.    For  this 
edition  ho  used  a  manuscript  of  the  four  Gospels,  which 
in  1581  he  gave  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.     It 
is  generally  known  as  Beza's  Codex,  and  a  fac-«imile 
edition  of  it  was  published  in  1793.     After  ten  years* 
residence  at  Lausanne,  Beza  removed  to  Geneva  in 
1559,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.     At  Calvin's  re- 
quest he  was  appointed  to  assist  in  giving  lectures  in 
theolog}';  and  when  the  University  of  Geneva  was 
founded  he  was  appointed  rector  upon  Calvin  declining 
that  office.     At  tbe  request  of  some  leading  nobles 
among  tbe  French  Protestants,  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  Nerac  in  hope  of  winning  the  King  of  Kavarre  to 
Protestantism.     His  pleading  was  successful,  and  he 
remained  at  Nerac  until  the  beginning  of  1561,  and,  &: 
the  King  of  Navarre's  request,  attended  the  Conference 
of  Poissy,  opened  in  August  of  that  year,  in  the  hope 
of  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant  churches  of  France.     Beza  was  the  chief 
speaker  on  behalf  of  the  French  churches.     He  man- 
aged liis  cause  with  temper  and  ability,  and  made  a  (k- 
vorable  impression  on  both  Catherine  of  Medicis  aad 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  who  said,  **  I  could  well  have  wished 
either  that  this  mui  had  been  dumb  or  that  we  had  been 
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deaf. ' '  Catharine  reqaested  him  to  remain  in  Fnmce  on 
the  plea  that  his  presence  would  tend  to  maintain  tran- 
quillity, and  that  bis  native  country  had  the  best  title 
to  his  services.  He  consented,  and  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  edict  of  January,  1562,  often  preached  pub- 
licly in  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  He  soon  after  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Conference  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  -where  the  queen-mother  summoned  a  number 
of  Romanist  and  Ftotestant  divines  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  images.  In  a  memorial  to  the  queen,  he  dis- 
cussed the  question  with  a  force  and  vigor  never  sur- 
passed. '*  In  reply  to  the  customary  argument  that 
honor  is  not  directed  to  the  image,  but  to  that  which 
the  image  represents,  Besa  triumphantly  inquired  (and 
the  inquiry  has  never  yet  been  answered)  why  then  is 
any  local  superiority  admitted?  Why  is  one  image 
considered  moro  holy  and  more  potent  than  another? 
Why  are  pilgrimages  made  to  distant  images,  when 
there  are  others,  perhaps  of  far  better  workmanship, 
near  at  hand  ?  Again,  is  it  tolerable  that  in  a  Chris- 
tian Church  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  should  be 
addressed  in  terms  appropriate  solely  to  the  Almighty 
Father,  *  ommbw  e$  omnia  /'  If  the  Virgin  were  yet 
alive  and  on  earth,  how  would  the  humility  and  lowli- 
ness of  heart,  which  she  ever  so  conspicuously  evinced, 
be  shocked  by  the  hourly  impious  appeals  to  her  sup- 
posed maternal  authority  over  her  blessed  Son :  *Roga 
Patrem^jube  NatumP  ^Jure  Matru  impera!*  Then, 
adverting  to  the  reputed  miracles  performed  by  im- 
ages, he  contended  that,  by  the  evidence  of  judicial  in- 
quiries, most  of  them  had  been  indisputably  proved 
impostures ;  and  even  with  regard  to  such  as  remained 
undetected,  it  was  detracting  honor  from  God,  the  sole 
author  of  miracles,  to  attribute  any  hidden  virtue  or 
mystic  efficacy  to  wood  or  stone.  Passing  on  to  a  re- 
view of  the  long  controversy  about  images  maintained 
4n  the  Greek  Church,  he  concluded  by  affirming  that 
not  less  idolatry  might  be  occasioned  by  crucifixes 
than  by  ima^s  themselves.  The  propositions  append- 
ed to  this  document  were  that  images  should  he  alto- 
gether abolished;  or,  if  that  measure  were  thought  too 
sweeping,  that  the  king  would  consent  to  the  removal 
of  all  representations  of  the  Trinity  or  its  separate  Per- 
sonages ;  of  all  images  which  were  indecorous,  as  for 
the  most  part  were  those  of  the  Virgin ;  of  such  as 
were  profane,  as  those  of  beasts  and  many  others,  pro- 
duced by  the  fantastic  humors  of  artists ;  of  all  public- 
ly exhibited  in  the  streets,  or  so  placed  at  altars  that 
they  might  receive  superstitious  veneration ;  that  no 
offerings  or  pilgrimages  should  be  made  to  them ;  and 
finally,  that  crucifixes  also  should  be  removed,  so  that 
the  only  representation  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord  might 
be  that  lively  portrait  engraved  on  our  hearts  by  the 
word  of  Holy  Scripture. 

'*  Beza  had  converted  the  king  of  Navarre  so  far  as 
to  make  him  a  partisan  of  Calvinism ;  but  the  royal 
convert  remained  as  profligate  when  a  Calvinist  as  he 
had  been  when  he  professed  Romanism,  and  the  court 
soon  found  means  to  bring  him  back  once  more  to  the 
established  church.  His  hostility  to  Beza  was  shown 
at  an  audience  Beza  had  with  the  queen-mother,  when 
deputed  by  the  Huguenot  ministers  to  lay  their  com- 
plaint before  her  with  reference  to  the  violations  which 
bad  occurred  of  the  edict  of  January,  to  which  allnsbn 
has  been  made  before.  The  king  of  Navarre,  sternly 
regarding  Beza,  accused  the  Huguenots  of  now  attend- 
ing worship  with  arms.  Beza  replied  that  arms,  when 
borne  by  men  of  discretion,  were  the  surest  guarantee 
of  peace  ;  and  that,  since  the  transactions  at  Vassy 
(where  a  fracas  had  taken  place  between  the  retainers 
of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  a  Huguenot  congregation, 
the  duke*s  people  being  the  aggressors),  their  adoption 
had  become  necessary  till  the  Church  should  receive 
surer  protection — a  protection  which  he  humbly  re- 
quested, in  the  name  of  those  brethren  who  had  hith- 
erto placed  so  great  dependence  on  his  majest3\  The 
cardinal  of  Ferrara  here  interrupted  him  by  some  in- 1 


correct  repreaentation  of  the  tumult  at  St.Medard,  but 
he  waa  silenced  by  Beza,  who  spoke  of  those  occurren- 
ces as  an  eye-witness,  and  then  reverted  to  the  mena- 
cing advance  of  the  duke  of  Guise  upon  Paris.  The 
king  of  Navarre  declared  with  warmth  that  w^hoever 
should  touch  the  little  finger  of  *  his  brother,'  the  duko 
of  Guise,  might  as  well  presume  to  touch  the  whole  of 
his  own  body.  Beza  replied  with  gentleness,  but  with 
dignity ;  he  implored  the  king  of  Navarre  to  listen  pa- 
tiently, reminded  him  of  their  long  intercourse,  and 
of  the  special  invitation  from  his  majesty  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  had  returned  to  France  in  the  hope 
of  assisting  in  its  pacification.  *  Sire, '  he  concluded  in 
memorable  words,  *  it  belongs,  in  truth,  to  the  church 
of  God,  in  the  name  of  which  I  address  3'ou,  to  suffer 
blows,  not  to  ttrike  them.  But  at  the  same  time  let 
it  be  your  pleasure  to  remember  that  the  Chubch  is 

AN  ANVIL  WHICH  HAS  WOBN  OUT  MANY  A  HAMMER.* 

Well  would  it  have  been  if  Beza  and  his  partisans  had 
always  remembered  this,  and,  instead  of  taking  up 
arms  to  defend  tiieir  cause,  had  maintained  it  like  the 
primitive  Christians  by  patient  suffering.  Perhaps 
they  would  then  have  led  to  the  gradual  reformation 
of  the  Church  of  France,  whereas  now  they  took  tbo 
sword,  and  perished  by  the  sword.  Each  party  armed. 
With  the  leaders  of  the  Protestants  Beza  acted,  and 
he  was  kept  by  the  prince  of  Cond6  near  his  person ; 
but  the  leaders,  for  the  most  part,  abstained  firom  en- 
couraging the  cruelties  of  their  followers,  although 
they  excited  the  people  to  rise  up  in  arms  against  the 
government.  Beza  continued  with  the  insuigents, 
following  the  prince  of  Cond6  in  all  hia  marches, 
cheering  him  by  his  letters  when  in  prison,  and  reani- 
mating the  Huguenots  in  their  defciats,  until  his  ca- 
reer as  a  herald  of  war  was  terminated  by  the  battle 
of  Dreux.  At  that  battle,  fought  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, 1562,  in  which  the  Huguenots  were  defeated, 
Beza  was  present ;  but  he  did  not  engage  in  the  bat- 
tle, he  was  merely  at  hand  to  advise  his  friends. 

^^In  the  following  Febmary  the  duke  of  Guise,  the 
lieutenant  general  of  the  kingdom,  was  assassinated 
before  Orleans.  When  the  assassin  was  seized,  he 
accused  Beza,  among  other  leading  Huguenots,  as 
having  been  privy  to  his  design.  Beza  declared  that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  and  general  indignation 
aroused  against  the  duke  of  Guise  on  account  of  the 
massacre  at  Vassy,  he  had  never  entertained  an  opin- 
ion that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  otherwise  than 
by  the  methods  of  ordinary  justice.  Ho  admitted  that 
since  the  duke  had  commenced  the  war,  he  had  exhort* 
ed  the  Protestants,  both  by  letters  and  sermons,  to  use 
their  arms,  but  he  had  at  the  same  time  inculcated 
the  utmost  poesible  moderation,  and  had  instructed 
them  to  seek  peace  above  all  things  next  to  the  honor 
of  God." 

After  the  peace  of  1563,  Beza  returned  to  Geneva, 
and  in  1564,  upon  the  death  of  Calvin,  was  called  to 
succeed  to  all  his  offices.  Beza  did  not  return  to 
France  till  1568,  when  he  repaired  to  Vezelai  on  some 
famUy  business.  He  visited  his  native  country  again 
to  attend  and  preside  over  a  Huguenot  synod  which 
assembled  at  La  Rochelle  in  1571.  Never  had  any 
Huguenot  ecclesiastical  meeting  been  attended  by  so 
many  distinguished  personages  as  graced  this  synod. 
**  There  were  present,"  says  the  report  of  its  acts, 
'*  Joane,  by  the  grace  of  G<m1,  queen  of  Navarre ;  the 
high  and  mighty  prince  Henry,  prince  of  Navarre ; 
the  high  and  mighty  prince  Henry  de  Bourbon,  prince 
of  Cond6 ;  the  most  illustrious  prince  Louis^  count  of 
Nassau ;  Sir  Caspar,  count  de  Coligni ;  the  admiral  of 
France,  and  divers  other  lords  and  gentlemen,  besides 
the  deputies  who  were  members  of  the  Church  of  God." 
At  this  assembly  the  Huguenot  confession  of  faith  was 
confirmed,  and  two  copies  of  it  were  taken,  one  of 
which  was  deposited  at  Rochelie,  the  other  in  the  ar- 
chives of  Geneva.  After  the  execrable  massacre  of 
St  Bartholomew's  Eve,  Beza  honorably  exerted  hin^ 
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self  to  support  those  of  the  French  whom  the  fear  of 
death  drove  fh>in  their  native  land ;  he  interested  in 
their  behalf  the  princes  of  Germany.  He  also  found- 
ed a  French  hospital  at  Geneva. 

In  1572  he  assisted  at  an  assembly  of  the  Hngoenots 
at  Nismes,  where  be  opposed  John  Morel,  who  de- 
sired to  introduce  a  new  discipline.  The  prince  of 
Conde  caused  him  to  come  to  him  at  Strasbnrg  in  the 
year  1574)  to  send  him  to  prince  John  Casimir,  admin- 
istrator of  the  palatinate.  In  1586  he  was  employed 
in  the  conference  of  Montbeliard  against  John  An- 
dreas, a  divine  of  TObingen.  Ho  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  October  13th,  1G05.  Among  his  numerous 
works  may  be  specified  —  1.  Canfeuio  ChnsUanaJidei 
(1560) :— 2.  ffUtoire  Ecdhicutique  det  EglUet  RJformies 
du  rogaume  de  France^  from  1521  to  1568  (1580,  8  vols. 
8vo):  —  8.  Iconet  virorum  Uhutrivm  (1580,  4to): — 4. 
Tractatio  de  repucbtf  €t  divortiisj  acctdit  traetatui  de 
polygamia  (Geneva,  1590, 8vo)  :--5.  Notum  D,  N,  Jtm 
ChrisH  TesUxmentum  (often  reprinted) : — G.  Atmotationes 
ad  Novum  Tettamentum  (best  edition  that  of  Cambridge, 
1642,  fol.).  Beza  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  quick- 
ness and  fertility  of  intellect,  aa  well  as  of  profound 
and  varied  learning.  His  life  has  been  often  written, 
e.  g.  by  Bolzec  (Paris,  1577) ;  Taillepied  (Paris,  1577) ; 
Zeigenbein  (Hamb.  1789) ;  Schlosser  (Heidelb.  1809) ; 
the  latest  and  most  elaborate  is  TKeodor  Beta  naek 
kandKhrifilich(n  und  anderen  gUichzeitiffen  QutUen,  by 
Professor  Baum,  of  Strasburg  (1848-1851,  2  vols.),  but 
it  only  extends  to  1568.  See  also  Haag,  La  France 
Protestanif^  ii,  259-284.  Perhaps  no  one  of  the  reform- 
ers has  been  more  foully  and  constantly  calumniated 
by  the  Bomanists  than  Beza. 

Beza  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  his  letters  were  (and  still  are) 
very  unpalatable  to  the  High-Church  party  there.  Dr. 
Hook  quotes  largely  from  his  letters  to  Bulllnger  and 
Grindal  to  prove  that  Beza  **  regarded  the  Church  of 
England  in  Elizabeth's  time  as  Popish.*'  In  hb  let- 
ter to  Grindal,  dated  June  27, 1566,  he  complains  that 
he  has  heard  of  ''divers  ministers  discharged  their 
parishes  by  the  queen,  the  bishops  consenting,  because 
they  refused  to  subscribe  to  certain  new  rites;  and 
that  the  sum  of  the  queen's  commands  were,  to  admit 
again  not  only  those  garments,  the  signs  of  Baal's 
priests  in  popery,  but  also  certain  rite^,  which  also 
were  degenerated  into  the  worst  superstitions — as  the 
signing  with  the  cross,  kneeling  in  the  communion, 
and  such  like ;  and,  which  was  still  worse,  that  women 
should  baptize,  and  that  the  queen  should  have  a 
power  of  superintending  other  rites,  and  that  all  power 
should  be  given  to  the  bishop  alone  in  ordering  the 
matters  of  the  Church ;  and  no  power,  not  so  much  as 
that  of  complaining,  to  remain  to  the  pastor  of  each 
church ;  that  the  queen's  majesty,  and  many  of  the 
learned  and  religious  bishops,  had  promised  far  better 
things ;  and  that  a  great  many  of  those  matters  were, 
at  least  as  it  seemed  to  him,  feigned  by  some  evil- 
meaning  men,  and  wrested  some  other  way;  but 
withal  he  beseeched  the  bishop  that  they  two  might 
confer  a  little  together  concerning  these  things.  He 
knew,  as  he  went  on,  there  was  a  twofold  opinion  con- 
cerning the  restoration  of  the  Church :  first,  of  some 
who  thought  nothing  ought  to  be  added  to  the  apostol- 
ical simplicity ;  and  so  that,  without  exception,  what- 
soever the  apostles  did  ought  to  be  done  by  us ;  and 
whatsoever  the  Church  that  succeeded  the  apostles 
added  to  the  first  rites  were  to  be  abolished  at  once ; 
that,  on  the  other  side,  there  were  some  who  were  of 
opinion  that  certain  ancient  rites  besides  ought  to  be 
retained,  partly  as  profitable  and  necessaty,  partly,  if 
not  necessary,  yet  to  be  tolerated  for  concord  sake ; 
that  he  himself  was  of  opinion  with  the  former  sort ; 
and,  in  fine,  that  he  had  not  3'et  learned  by  what  right 
(whether  one  looks  into  God*s  Word  or  the  ancient 
canons)  either  the  civil  magistrate  of  himself  might 
superinduce  any  new  rites  upon  the  churches  already 


I  constituted,  or  abrogate  ancient  ones ;  or   Cluat  it 

\  lawful  for  bishops  to  appoint  any  new  thuafs  'witbcTS 

'  the  judgment  and  will  of  their  presbytery. " ^»p.  Cyc^ : 

'  Bib,  Sac,  1850,  p.  501 ;  Cunningham,  Befoim^r^ 
vu(£dinb.  1862,  8vo);  Hook,  Jxcles,  Bioff,  U,  3»* 

Beza's  MS.    See  Caxbbidob  Makuscxk 


Be'zaSl  (Heb.  StfMi/,*^Xa,  probably  the 

as  Besai  ;  Sept.  Baiwov,  Bavi,  and  Bij^cc,  -v. 

fftfg^  Bc9fi,  and  Bi|<r(),  the  head  of  one  of  tli4 

who  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivit^r  to  tlie 

number  of  824,  including  himself  (Ezra  ii,  IT  ;    2(efa. 

yii,  28).     B.C.  586.     He  was  periiaps  one  oT 

that  aealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x,  18).     B.  C. 

Besal'eel  (Heb.  Bettcdet,  Vkbsa,  m  [oObi 
«Ofi  o/;  q.  d.  "ia]  the  ehadow  of  Uod^  i.  e.  nnci^r  lixs 
protection ;  Sept.  BtoiXtriX  v.  r.  [in  Ezra]  Bc^eX^X  mud 
BwatXiiX),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  The  artificer  to  whom  was  confided  by  Jebo^ah 
the  design  and  execution  of  the  works  of  art  req  airbed 
for  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xxxi,  2; 
XXXV,  80 ;  xxxvii,  1 ;  2  Chron.  i,  5).    B.C.  1657.      Hi* 
charge  was  chiefly  in  all  works  of  metal,  wood,  and  aton^, 
Aholiab  being  associated  with  him  for  the  textile  fmt^- 
rics ;  but  it  is  plain  Anom  the  terms  in  which  the  tm^o 
are  mentioned  (xxxvi,  1,  2 ;  xxxviii,  22),  aa  well   as 
fh)m  the  enumeration  of  the  works  in  Bezaleera  Dame 
in  xxxvii  and  xxxviii,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the 
two,  and  master  of  Ahollab's  department  aa  weU  as  bia 
own.     Bezaleel  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  oT 
Uri,  the  son  of  Hur  (or  Chnr).     Hur  was  the  offspring 
of  the  nuirriage  of  Caleb  (one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  grtmt 
family  of  Pharez)  with  Ephrath  (1  Chron.  ii,  20,  50>, 
and  one  of  his  sons,  or  descendants  (comp.  Rath  iv, 
20),  was  Salma  or  Salmon,  who  is  handed  down  under 
the  title  of  '*  father  of  Bethlehem,"  and  who,  as  the 
great-grandfather  of  Boaz,  was  the  direct  progeDitor 
of  king  David  (1  Chron.  ii,  51,  54;  Ruth  iv,  21>_ 
Smith,  8.  V.     See  Bethlehem  ;  Hub. 

2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Paliath-moab,  who  divorced 
the  foreign  wife  whom  he  had  taken  after  the  exile 
(Ezra  X,  80).     B.C.  458. 

Be'zek  (Heb.  id.  pTS,  Ugkimnff;  Sept  Bi^rc  and 
Bf2^£ic),  the  name  apparently  of  two  places  in  Pales- 
tine. 

1.  The  residence  of  Adoni-bezek,  i.  e.  the  **  lord  of 
Bezek"  (Judg.  i,  5),  in  the  **lot  (^'^i)  of  Judah*'  (verso 
8),  and  inhabited  by  Canaanitea  and  Perizzites  (verse 
4),  This  must  liave  been  in  the  mountains  (*'  up**), 
not  fiir  from  Jerusalem  (ver.  7) ;  poeaibly  on  the  emi- 
nence near  Z>etr  eUGhafr^  maiked  by  Van  de  Velde 
{Map)  at  four  miles  S.W.  of  Bethlehem  (comp.  Robin- 
son, Besearchee,  ii,  887,  888).  Sand  {iHner,  p.  182) 
mentions  a  village  Bezek  two  miles  west  of  the  site  of 
Beth-zur,  but  this  lacks  confirmation.  Others  propose 
other  identifications,  even  the  Bezetka  on  the  north  of 
Jerusalem.    See  Bezeth. 

2.  The  rendezvous  where  Saul  numbered  the  forces 
of  Israel  and  Judah  befi>re  going  to  the  relief  of  Ja- 
besh-gilead  (1  Sam.  xi,  8).  From  the  tenna  of  the 
narrative  this  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  day's 
march  fh)m  Jabesh,  and  was  Uierefoie  doubtless  some- 
where in  the  centre  of  the  country,  near  the  Jordan 
valley.  In  accordance  with  this  is  the  mention  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Omomast,  s.  v.  Bf (cc,  Bezfck)  of 
two  places  of  this  name  seventeen  milea  from  Neapolis 
(Shechem),  on  the  road  to  Beth-shean.  This  would 
place  it  at  Khidai-Malfhj  on  the  descent  to  the  Jordan, 
near  Succoth.  The  Sept.  inserts  iv  Bafia  after  the 
name,  possibly  alluding  to  some  **  high  pUce'*  at  which 
this  solemn  muster  took  place.  This  Josephus  gives 
aa  Bala  (BaXo,  Afd,  vi,  5,  8).  Schwars  (Paktt,  p. 
158)  says  that  **  Bezek  is  the  modem  village  i4s6ii, 
five  English  miles  south  of  Beth-shean ;"  but  no  other 
traveller  speaks  of  such  a  name. 
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against  the  Albigenses ;  and  in  1279,  12S9,  and  1351, 
on  acconnt  of  other  ecclesiastical  controversies. 

Bi'ataa  (^Pia^ac  v.  r.  4»aXf ac,' Vulg.  PhiHai),  one 
of  the  Levites  that  expounded  the  law  to  the  Jews  at 
Jerasalem  as  read  by  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  ix,  48) ;  e\idently 
a  corruption  for  the  Pelaiah  (q.  v.)  of  the  genuine 
text  (Neh.  viii,  7). 

Biathan&ti  (from  Pia, violence,  and  Qdvaroq^  deaik). 
Among  other  reproachful  epithets  applied  by  the  pa- 
gans to  Christians  in  the  first  centuries  we  find  Bia- 
thanati,  self-murderers,  imposed  in  consequence  of  their 
contempt  of  death,  and  cheerful  endurance  of  all  kinds 
of  sufiering  for  Christ's  sake.  We  also  meet  with  tho 
term  Biotlumati  (/3ioc»  lifii)^  men  who  expect  to  live 
after  death.  The  enemies  of  the  Christians  might  em- 
ploy this  phrase  to  ridicule  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  It  is  recorded  in  Bedels  Martyr' 
oloffSf  that  when  the  seven  sons  of  Symphorosa  were 
martyred  under  Hadrian,  their  bodies  were  cast  into 

mi       J-    1  ir    _^..  •    r.k..k.»..N      L.  u  V     i.  J    .    I  one  pit  together,  which  the  temple-priests  named  from 
Talmudical  Kenathnn  (ri^^nSS),  which  he  finds  m  ^^^^  Adsepteni  Biothanatc-Bingh^m,  Orig,  Ecdes. 
" an  isolated  high  mound  called  Jebel  KuweUa,  S.E.   bk.  i,  ch.  ii,  §  8;  Farrar,  Ecde$,  Diet,  s.  v. 
of  Arocr,  near  the  Anion,"  meaning  doubtless  Jebel-'      «iwwi  i.         tt  t^tx  :•*       **i.n 

Ghuweiteh,  •which  Ue.  enJiiely  without  the  boond,  of  .      Bibbighau.,  Hesrt,  D.D    «  minuter  of  the  Ger- 

Rouben.     Bezer  seems  to  correspond  In  position  .nd  ,  ?«»  K*/"™^,  <^^^^^>  ,^"  ^^.  ™  B"d"  Co"»ty. 
nam.  with  the  mined  yaiage  a,r^.  marked  on  Van    f  *°°-  *»«•  ^"J.  1"';  ^  »«  7"  «»'  Inerchan^  then 

de  Velde's  Map  at  12  milk  N.  of  E.  from  Heshbon  I  ^"T"'''  ^^'  a\^^  u     !T^.J' i '  '"'^  » 

(comp.  Robinson,  Re»earche»,  iii,  Append,  p.  170).  "»'~'  m  PhiUdelph«.    He  studied  theoiogy  private. 

«    -TO    -.  Ti     *  r.      '    N  mi      *  A  ,    -  i  lyj  was  licensed  and  ordained  m  1824,  m  the  forty- 

2.  (Sept.  Baerap  v.  r.  Batray)  The  sixth  named  of  ,  ^.^^  ^^  ^is  age.     He  became  pastor  of  the 

the  eleven  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the  descendants  of  Asher   Qaman  Reformed  Salem  Chuich,  Philadelphia,  where 


»'zer  (Heb.  Beftter,  *^2C2l,  ors  of  gold  or  silver, 
as  in  Psa.  Ixxvi,  18),  the  name  of  a  place  and  also  of 
a  man. 

1.  (Sept.  Booop  or  Bckrop.)  A  place  always  called 
' '  Bezer  in  the  wilderness**  (^S^fi^),  being  a  city  of 
the  Reubenites,  with  *' suburbs,"  in  the  Mkkor  or 
downs,  set  apart  by  Moses  as  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
refu^  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (Dent.  Iv,  43 ;  Josh. 
XX,  8),  and  allotted  to  the  Merarites  (Josh,  xxi,  8G; 
1  Chron.  vi,  78).  In  the  last  two  passages  the  exact 
specification,  "119*^233,  **in  the  plain  country/'  of  the 

other  two  is  omitted,  but  traces  of  its  former  presence 
in  the  text  in  Josh,  xxi,  16  are  fUmished  us  by  the 
reading  of  the  Sept.  and  Ynlg.  (n}v  Boabp  Ivry  ipiff- 
fitff  rriv  M  f  ff  b»  [Alex.  Murw/i)]  cal  r^  trtpitnrofna  ; 
Bo9or  m  BoHttuUHe,  Misor  et  Jaser),  Bezer  may  be  the 
BosoR  (q.  V.)  of  1  Mace,  v,  26,  86.  Reland  rashly 
identifies  it  with  the  Botra  of  Arabia  Deserta  (Pofast. 
p.  661) ;  and  Schwarz  (Paled,  p.  229)  makes  it  to  be  a 


(1  Chron.  vu,  36).     B.C.  post  1658. 


he  continued  to  labor  with  great  zeal  and  success  till 


Be'aeth  (BiyCie),  a  place  at  which  Bacchides  en-  ,  *»"  ^^^^  -^»«-  20th,  1851.  He  is  remembered  as  a 
camped  after  leaving  Jerusalem,  and  where  there  was  ™"^»  modest,  venerable  father  in  the  Church.  He 
a  "great  pit"  (r6  ^pkap  rb  uiya.  1  Mace,  vii,  19).  By  ^«"  »  8*^^  preacher,  a  faithful  pastor,  and  always  ex- 
Josephus  (Ant.  xii,  10, 2)  the  name  is'glven  (in  the  ac-  ^^^^^  »  strong  and  happy  influence  in  the  judicatories 
count  parallel  with  1  Mace,  ix,  4)  as  "the  village  !  ^^  ^^^  Church.  He  preached  only  m  the  German 
Beth-zetho"  (cw/tij  BnBKv^u*  Xiyofitvrj),  which  recalU  •  language. 

the  name  applied  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  the  early  !  Bibbins,  Elisha,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
Syriac  recension  of  the  N.  T.  published  by  Mr.  Cure-  was  lx>m  in  Hampton,  X.  Y.,  July  16, 1790;  was  con- 
ton — Beih-Zaiih  (which,  however,  is  simply  a  transla-  verted  November  8,  1805 ;  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
tion  of  the  name  =  Heb.  n'^t  rr^a,  oGveJwuae).  The  |  January,  1812,  and  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Gen- 
name  may  thus  refer  either' to  the  main  body  of  the  '  V^  Conference  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He  was 
Mount  of  Olives,  or  to  the  eminence  opposite  it  to  the  ,  ^f  *^«^^«  yews  of  his  mmistry  in  the  effective  ranks, 
north  of  Jerusalem,  which  at  a  later  period  was  called  '  *^'*^  ^^^  *  supernumerary,  and  thirty-two  years 


Bezetha  (q.  v.).  Pococke  (East,  II,  i,  19)  speaks  of 
seeing  "a  long  cistern"  in  this  quarter  of  the  cit}', 
and  several  tanks  are  delineated  here  on  modern  plans 
of  Jerusalem. — Smith,  s.  v. 

BezStha  (B{lt^d\  the  name  of  the  fourth  hill  on 


a  superannuated  preacher.  Mr.  Bibbins  was  a  man 
of  good  natural  abilities.  His  powers  of  perception 
were  quick,  and  his  reasoning  faculties  vigorous.  His 
sensibilities  were  strong  and  well  disciplined.  He  had 
a  strong  sense  of  the  ludicrous.  He  was  always  in 
earnest,  a  quality  which  gave  almost  overwhelming 


which  a  part  of  Jerusalem  was  built,  situated  north  of  ;  power  to  his  sermons,  exhortations,  and  prayers.  He 
Antonia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  deep  fosse,  was  a  good  theologian,  but  a  better  preacher.  In  his 
but  not  enclosed  till  the  erection  of  the  third  wall  by  best  moods  he  poured  out  a  torrent  of  eloquence  which 
Agrippa,  according  to  Josephus  (War,  v,  4,  2),  who  was  very  effective.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  impulses, 
interprets  the  name  as  equivalent  to  "New  City"  |  of  a  genial  nature,  of  a  lofty  spirit,  of  a  strong  will, 
(Kaivfi  ttoKiq),  perhaps  regarding  it  as  the  Heb.  n*^2l    and  of  inexhaustible  patience.     He  died  at  Scranton, 


PT'.^'jn ;  but  as  this  can  hardly  be  considered  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  name,  and  as  Josephus  elsewhere 
(War,  ii,  19, 4)  seems  expressly  to  distinguish  Bezetha 


Penn.,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1859,  of  disease  of  the  heart. 
—Peck,  Early  Methodim  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo,  p.  489). 

Bibbins,  Samuel,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minis- 


from  Coenopolis  or  the  New  City  (r;)v  re  Bii^i^dv  vpoa-  ter,  one  of  the  fiithers  of  the  BUck  River  Conference. 
ayoQtvoiMtvTiv  Kai  ri)v  KatvonoXiv,  unless,  as  Belaud  '  He  was  bom  about  1768,  preached  for  about  fifty  years, 
suggeste,  Palastt.  p.  855,  we  should  read  tjjv  cot  Kat-  •  and  died  in  Brutus,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  1836.  "As  a  preach- 
voTTohv,  making  them  identical),  we  may  perhaps  |  er  he  was  eminently  owned  of  God,"  and  revivals  gen- 
better  adopt  the  derivation  given  alwve  under  the  '  erally  attended  his  ministry.  His  death  was  espe- 
Bezeth  (q.  v.)  of  1  Mace,  vii,  19.  The  general  posi-  '  cially  triumphant.— JfMi«<cs  of  Conferences,  ii,  410. 
Uon  of  the  hill  is  clear;  but  it  has  been  nevertheless  i  Bible  (Anglicized  from  the  Greek  B*/3Xi'a,  i.  e. 
disputed  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  the  emi-  ■  lutk  hooh,  Ubelli;  Latinized  BtbUa),  the  popuUr  dea- 
nence  north  of  the  present  Damascus^  ^^^1     .„  ^^  ^^^^  »jj^,     ^.^^ 

aw.  /2e,  ,,  392;  ^.  Sac.im,  p.  438  sq.)  or  (as  is  Tverywhere  current  for  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  the 

more  probable)  that  irnmeduiteb^  north  of  the  present  Old  and  New  Testament  in  their  present  collected 

f^ZuE^  (Williams,  Holy  Ctfy,  if,  50).     See  fonn.     The  sacred  books  were  denominated  by  the 

ERUSALEM.  j^^^  ^j^^  writing  (a*^n3,  hetW,  written,  or  K'^pfS, 

Beziere,  one  of  the  earliest  episcopal  sees  in  France,  mikra^,  rtcitati&n),  a  name  of  the  same  character  aa 

Quite  a  number  of  synods  have  been  held  at  Beziera :  that  applied  by  the  Mohammedans  (Koran)  to  denote 

A.D.  356,  on  account  of  the  Arians ;  1234  and  1243,  .  their  sacred  volume.     See  Scriptubes,  Holt. 
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The  Bible  is  divided  hito  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, t)  vaXaid,  xai  >/  racv^  BiaOiitai,  The  name 
Old  Testament  is  applied  to  the  books  of  Moses  by 
Paul  (2  Cor.  iii,  14),  inasmuch  as  the  fonner  covenant 
comprised  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Mosaic  revelation, 
and  the  history  of  this  is  contained  in  them.  This 
phrase,  *'book  of  the  covenant,*'  taken  probably  from 
Exod.  xxiv,  7 ;  1  Mace,  i,  67  (/3i/3Xtov  iiaOifKrig),  was 
transferred  in  the  course  of  time  by  a  metonymy  to 
signify  the  writings  themselves.  The  word  ha^Kri 
signifies  either  a  testament  or  a  covenant,  but  we  now 
render  it  testament^  because  the  translators  of  the  old 
Latin  version  have  always  rendered  it  from  the  Sept., 
even  when  it  was  used  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew, 
n*^*721,  Berith'  (ccwenatU),  by  the  word  Testamenium. 

The  names  given  to  the  Old  Testament  were  the  Scrip- 
tures (Matt,  xxi,  42),  Scripture  (2  Pet.  i,  20),  the 
Holy  Scriptures  (Rom.  i,  2),  the  sacred  letters  (2  Tim. 
ili,  15),  the  holy  .books  (JScmhed,  xci,  2),  the  law  (John 
xii,  84),  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms  (Luke 
xxiv,  44),  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt,  v,  17),  the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books  (Prol.  Ecclus.), 
the  books  of  the  old  covenant  (Neh.  viii,  8),  the  book 
of  the  covenant  (1  Mace,  i,  67 ;  2  Kings  xxiii,  2>r-Kit- 
to,  s.  V.     See  Testahent. 

The  other  books  (not  in  the  canon)  were  called 
apocxyphal,  ecclesiastical,  and  deuterocanonical.  The 
term  New  Testament  has  been  in  common  use  since 
the  third  century,  and  is  employed  by  Eusebius  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  it  is  now  commonly  applied  (Hist, 
JEcdet.  iii,  28).  Tertullian  employs  the  same  phrase, 
and  also  that  of  "the  Divine  Instrument"  in  the  same 
signification.     See  Antilegomena  ;  Apocryfha. 

I.  Approptiation  of  the  term  ^^Bible,^^ — 1.  In  Us  Greek 
form. — The  application  of  the  word  Bt/3Xta,  the  Books^ 
specially  to  the  collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  is  not  to  be  traced  farther  back  than  the 
5th  century.  The  terms  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  use  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  are  ?/  ypaipij 
(2  Tim.  iii,  16;  Acts  viii,  32;  Gal.  iii,  22),  ai  ypa<f>ai 
(Matt,  xxi,  42 ;  Luke  xxiv,  27),  to.  Upd  ypappara 
(2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Bi/3XiW  b  found  (2  Tim.  iv,  13 ;  Rev. 
X,  2;  V,  1),  but  with  no  distinctive  meaning;  nor  does 
the  use  of  rit  Xoiird  rufv  /3(/3Xc<uv  for  the  Hagiographa 
in  the  Preface  to  Ecclesiasticus,  or  of  oi  iipai  fiipXoi  in 
Joeephus  {Ant,  i,  6,  2),  indicate  any  thing  as  to  the  use 
of  rd  fitf^Xia  alone  as  synonymous  with  y  ypa^ij.  The 
words  employed  by  early  Christian  writers  were  nat- 
urally derived  from  the  language  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment, and  the  old  terms,  with  epithets  like  Sua,  uyia, 
and  the  like,  continued  to  be  used  by  the  Greek  fathers, 
as  the  equivalent  **  Scriptura"  was  by  the  Latin.  The 
use  of  >/  traXaid  Sict&fjKti  in  2  Cor  iii,  14,  for  the  law  as 
read  in  the  synagogues,  and  the  prominence  given  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Heb.  (vii,  22 ;  vui,  6;  ix,  15)  to  the 
contrast  between  the  vaXaid  and  the  caivi?,  led  gradu- 
allv  to  the  extension  of  the  former  to  include  the  other 
books  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  to  the  application 
of  the  latter  as  of  the  former  to  a  book  or  collection  of 
books.  Of  the  Latin  equivalents  which  were  adopted 
by  different  writers  (Instrumentumf  Tegtamenium),  the 
latter  met  with  the  most  general  acceptance,  and  per- 
petuated itself  in  the  language  of  modem  Europe. 
One  passage  in  Tertullian  (adv.  Marc,  iv,  1)  illustrates 
the  growing  popularity  of  the  word  which  eventually 
prevailed,  **  instrumenti  vel  quod  magis  in  usu  est 
dicere,  testamenti."  The  word  was  naturally  used  by 
Greek  writers  in  speaking  of  the  parts  of  these  two 
collections.  They  enumerate  (e.  g.  Athan.  Synop,  Sac. 
Script.)  rd  /3i/3Xia  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ; 
and  as  these  were  contrasted  with  the  apocryphal 
books  circulated  by  heretics,  there  was  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  the  appropriation  of  the  word  as  limited  by 
the  article  to  the  whole  collection  of  the  canonical 
Scriptures.  Jerome  substitutes  for  these  expressions 
the  term  Bibliofkeea  Divma  (see  Hieronymi  Opera, 
ed.  Martianay,  vol.  i,  Proleg.),  a  phrase  which  this 


learned  fSnther  probably  borrowed  frrom  2  Maccabees 
ii,  18,  where  Nehemiah  is  said,  in  "  founding  a  libraxy'* 
(iitfiXio9iiKri)f  to  have  "  gathered  together  the  acta  of 
tlie  kings,  and  the  prophets,  and  of  David,  and  t^ 
epistles  of  the  kings  concerning  the  holy  gifta.'*  Bis 
although  it  was  usual  to  denominate  the  separate  hooks 
in  Greek  by  the  term  Biblia,  which  is  fireqnently  so  ap- 
plied by  Josephus,  we  first  find  it  simply  applied  tr> 
the  entire  collection  by  St.  Chrysostom  in  his  Secomd 
Homily,  **The  Jews  have  the  booh  (/3</3Xia),  bixt  we 
have  the  treasure  of  the  books ;  they  have  tbe  letters 
(ypdppara\  but  we  have  both  spirit  and  letter.**  And 
again,  Horn,  ix  in  EpitL  ad  CoIom$.,  **  Plx»vide  jovr- 
selvea  with  booka  (/3c/dXta),  the  medicine  of  the  aonl. 
but  if  you  desire  no  other,  at  least  procure  tlte  nrv 
(caivr/),  the  Apostolos,  the  Acts,  the  (voapela.**  He 
also  adds  to  the  word  j^ftXia  the  epithet  dirime  in  his 
Tenth  Homily  on  Gtnak:  '*  Taking  before  and  after 
meals  the  divine  books"  {rd  Okia  fiiftXid)^  or,  as  we 
should  now  express  it,  the  Holy  Bible.  It  ia  thas 
applied  in  a  way  which  shows  this  use  to  have  already 
become  familiar  to  those  to  whom  he  wrote.  The 
liturgical  use  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  worahip  of  the 
Church  became  organized,  would  naturally  fisTor  this 
application.  Tho  MSS.  from  which  they  were  read 
would  be  emphatically  the  books  of  each  charch  or 
monaster}'.  And  when  this  use  of  the  word  was  es- 
tablished in  the  East,  it  was  natural  that  it  should  pass 
gradually  to  the  Western  (^urch.  The  terminolof^r 
of  that  Church  bears  witness  throughout  (e.  g.  Epi^ 
copus.  Presbyter,  Diaconns,  Litania,  Litur^ia,  Mooa- 
chus,  Abbas,  and  others)  to  its  Oreek  ori^ixi,  and  the 
history  of  the  word  BibUa  lias  followed  the  analogy  cf 
those  that  have  been  referred  to.  Here,  too,  there  wt* 
less  risk  of  its  being  used  in  any  other  than  the  higher 
meaning,  because  it  had  not,  in  spite  of  the  introdne- 
tion  even  in  classical  Latinity  of  BibUotheca,  BibH^^a^ 
taken  the  place  of /i6r»,  or  tibelli,  in  the  common  ^pcecfc 
of  men. 

2.  The  Engli$h  Form.—lt  is  worthy  of  note  that '  ^  Bi- 
ble" is  not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  though 
Bibiiothece  is  given  (Lye,  An^UhSax,  Diet.)  m»  used  ia 
the  same  sense  as  the  corresponding  word  in  medispvml 
Latin  for  the  Scriptures  as  the  great  treasure-house  d 
books  (Du  Cange  and  Adelung,  a.  v.).  If  we  deri?« 
from  our  mother-tongue  the  singularly  happy  equira- 
lent  of  the  Greek  ivayytXtov,  we  have  received  the 
word  which  stands  on  an  equal  eminence  with  "  Go** 
per*  as  one  of  the  later  importations  consequent  on  the 
Norman  Conquest  and  fuller  intercourse  with  the  Con- 
tinent. When  the  English  which  grew  out  of  this 
union  first  appears  in  literature,  the  word  is  already 
naturalised.  In  R.  Brunne  (p.  290),  Piers  Plowman 
(1916, 4271),  and  Chaucer  {ProL  487),  it  appears  in  its 
distinctive  sense,  thon^  the  latter,  in  at  least  one  pas- 
sage {House  of  F<me,  bk.  iii),  uses  it  in  a  way  which  in* 
dicates  that  it  was  not  always  limited  to  that  meaninir. 
From  that  time,  however,  the  higher  use  prevailed  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  lower ;  and  the  choice  of  it^  rather 
than  of  any  of  its  synonymes,  by  the  great  translatnn 
of  the  Scriptures,  Wickliffe,  Luther,  Coverdale,  fixed  it 
beyond  all  possibility  of  change.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  word  firom  a  plural  into  a  singular  noun  in 
all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  though  originat> 
ing  probably  in  the  solecisms  of  the  Latin  of  the  13th 
centur}'  (Du  Cange,  s.  v.  BibKa),  has  made  it  fitter  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  for  its  high  oflSce  as  the 
title  of  that  which,  by  virtue  of  its  unity  and  plan,  is 
emphatically  the  Book. 

II.  The  Book  at  a  Whole.^The  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  collections  known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment respectively  will  be  found  fully  under  Cajtoh. 
It  £slls  within  the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indi- 
cate in  what  way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to 
be  looked  on  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  therefore 
as  parts  of  one  whgle — ^how,  i.  e.  the  idea  of  a  completed 
BiblOf  even  before  the  word  came  into  use,  presented 
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Uself  to  the  mlnda  of  men.    As  regardB  a  large  portion 
of  the  writingB  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  authority  not  lower, 
nay,  even  higher  than  the  Old.     That  which  had  not 
been  revealed  to  the  *' prophets"  of  the  Old  dupensa- 
tion  IB  revealed  to  the  prophets  of  the  New  (Eph.  iii,  5). 
The  apostles  wrote  as  having  the  Spirit  of  ChrUt  (1  Cor. 
vii,  40),  OS  teaching  and  being  taught  "  by  the  rerela- 
lion  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Gal.  i,  12).     Where  they  make 
no  such  direct  claim  their  language  i»  still  tliat  of  men 
-who  teach  as  **  having  authcrity,"  and  so  far  the  old 
prophetic  spirit  is  revived  in  them,  and  their  teaching 
differs,  as  did  that  of  their  Master,  from  the  traditions 
of  the  scrities.    As  the  revelation  of  God  through  the 
Son  was  recognised  as  fuller  and  more  perfect  than 
that  which  liad  been  made  rroXvfupuc  cat  froXvrpdfiwc 
to  the  fathers  (Heb.  i,  1),  the  records  of  what  He  had 
done  and  said,  when  once  recognised  as  authentic, 
could  not  be  regarded  as  less  sacred  than  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Jews.     Indications  of  this  are  found  even 
within  the  N.  T.  itself.    Assuming  the  genuineness  of 
the  2d  Epistle  of  Peter,  it  shows  that  within  the  life- 
time of  the  apostles,  the  Epistles  of  Paul  had  come 
to  be  classed  among  the  ypa^i  of  the  Church  (2  Pet. 
iii,  16).     The  language  of  the  same  Epistle  in  relation 
to  the  recorded  teaching  of  prophets  and  apostles  (iii,  2 ; 
comp.  Eph.  ii,  20 ;  iii,  5 ;  iv,  11)  shows  Uiat  the  irava 
vpoipitTtia  ypatpifQ  can  hardly  be  limited  to  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament.    The  command  that  the 
letter  to  the  Colossians  was  to  be  read  in  tlie  church 
of  Laodi^  (Col.  i v,  16),  though  it  does  not  prove  that 
it  was  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  ypa^t) 
Otoirvivaro^t  indicates  a  practice  which  would  natural- 
ly lead  to  iti  being  so  regarded.    The  writing  of  a  man 
who  spolce  as  inspired  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  as 
participating  in  the  insphration.     It  is  part  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  same  feeling  that  the  earliest  records 
of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church  indicate  the 
liturgical  use  of  some  at  least  of  the  writings  of  the 
New,  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament.     Justin  {Apol. 
i,  66)  places  rd  dirofivrifiovivfxara  rdy  drrofrroXiav  as 
read  in  close  connection  with,  or  in  the  place  of  rd  ovy- 
ypafifiara  Ttov  TrpofrirtHvt  and  tiiis  juxtaposition  cor- 
responds to  the  manner  in  which  Ignatius  had  previ- 
ously spolcen  of  ai   vpo^niaif  vofioc   MaNriwc,  ro 
luayyiXtov  (Ep,  ad  Smym.  c.  7).    It  is  not  meant,  of 
course,  that  such  phrases  or  such  practices  prove  the 
existence  of  a  recognised  collection,  but  they  show 
with  what  feelings  individual  writings  were  regarded. 
They  prepare  the  way  for  the  acceptance  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  N.-T.  writings,  as  soon  as  the  Canon  is 
completed,  as  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  Old.     A  lit- 
tle farther  on  and  the  recognition  is  complete.     The- 
ophilus  of  Antioch  (ad  Autolyc,  bic.  iii),  Irenieus  (ade. 
Hatr,  ii,  27 ;  iii,  1),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Stromaia^ 
iii,    10 ;    V,   6),   TertuUian  (adt,  Praau  16,  20^  all 
spsak  of  the  New  Testament  writings  (what  writings 
they  included  under  this  title  is  of  course  a  distinct 
question)  as  malting  up,  with  the  Old,  iiia  yvStoiQ 
(Clem.  Al.  /.  c),  "totum  instrumentnm  utriusque  test- 
amenti"  (Tert.  /.  c),  universas  scripturte.    As  this  was 
in  part  a  consequence  of  the  liturgical  usage  referred 
to,  so  it  reacted  upon  it,  and  influenced  the  transcribers 
and  translators  of  the  books  which  were  needed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Church.    The  Syriac  Peshito  in  the 
8d,  or  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century,  includes  (with  the 
omission  of  some  of  the  dvriXtyofitva)  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  well  as  the  Old.     The  Alexandrian  Codex, 
presenting  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  complete 
Bible,  may  be  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  full 
maturity  of  the  feeling  which  we  have  seen  in  its  ear- 
lier developments.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Co- 
dex Sinaiticus,  lately  brought  to  light  by  Prof.  Tischen- 
dorf. 

III.  Order  of  ike  Boohs, — ^The  existence  of  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  books  recognised  as  authoritative  leads 
naturally  to  a  more  or  less  systematic  arrangement. 


The  arrangement  must  rest  upon  some  principle  of 
classification.  The  names  given  to  the  several  books 
will  indicate  in  some  instances  the  view  taken  of  their 
contents,  in  others  the  kind  of  notation  applied  both  to 
the  greater  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  sacred  vol- 
umes. The  existence  of  a  classification  analogous  to 
that  adopted  by  the  later  Jews  and  still  retained  in  the 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles,  is  indicated  even  before  the 
completion  of  the  0.  T.  Canon  (Zech.  vii,  12).  When 
the  Canon  was  looked  upon  as  settled,  in  the  period 
covered  by  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  took  a  more 
definite  form.  The  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  men- 
tions "the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the  other  txwks." 
In  the  N.  T.  there  is  Uie  same  kind  of  recognition. 
**The  Law  and  the  Prophets'*  is  the  shorter  (Matt,  xi, 
18 ;  xxii,  40;  Acts  xiii,  15,  etc.) ;  "  the  Law,  the  Proph« 
ets,  and  the  Psalms"  (Luke  xxiv,  44),  the  fuller  state- 
ment of  the  division  popularly  recognised.  The  ar« 
langement  of  the  books  of  the  Heb.  text  under  these 
three  heads  requires,  however,  a  &rther  notice. 

1.  The  Law,  Torah\  fTnin,  vofio^,  naturally  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have  held 
from  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  authoritative 
portion.  Whatever  questions  may  be  raised  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  the  whole  Pentateuch  in  its  present  form, 
the  existence  of  a  book  l)earing  this  title  is  traceable 
to  a  very  early  period  in  the  histor}'  of  the  Israelites 
(Josh,  i,  8 ;  viii,  34 ;  xxiv,  26).  The  name  which  must 
at  first  have  attached  to  those  portions  of  the  whole 
book  was  applied  to  the  earlier  and  contemporaneous 
histor}'  connected  with  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  as- 
cribed to  the  same  writer.  The  marked  distinctness 
of  the  five  portions  which  make  up  the  Torah  shows 
that  they  must  have  been  designed  as  separate  books ; 
and  when  the  Canon  was  completed,  and  the  books  in 
their  present  form  made  the  object  of  study,  names  for 
each  book  were  wanted  and  were  found.  In  the  He- 
brew classification  the  titles  were  taken  from  the  initial 
words,  or  prominent  words  in  the  initial  verse ;  in  that 
of  the  Sept.  they  were  intended  to  be  significant  of  the 
subject  of  each  book,  and  so  we  have — 

(1.)  n*^l^X';]ia  ....  riv«<nc.  Genesis. 

(2.)  ni«o"(n|K'!)  .  *E^o^of,  Exodus. 

(8.)  K'Jp^T KivirtKov,  Leviticns. 

(4.)  *^a7^a 'A(>(9/ioi,  Numbers. 

(6.)  t3*^*^a^ AivrEpovu/iiov,  Deuteronomy. 

The  Greek  titles  were  adopted  without  change,  except 
as  to  the  fourth,  in  the  Latin  versions,  and  from  them 
have  descended  to  the  Bibles  of  modem  Christendom. 

2.  The  Pbophets. — The  next  group  presents  a  more 
singular  combination.  The  arrangement  stands  as 
follows : 

Joshua. 
Judges. 
Iand2  Samuel. 
^1  and  2  Kings. 
Q^l,:,^j^    ^Isaiah. 

«    -s' Jeremiah, 
(majores)  ^Ezekiel. 

D*^9^{?     f  The  twelve  mi- 
(minores)l  nor  prophets. 

The  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  English  Bibles ;  so  also  in  the  Septuagint, 
except  that  this  version  (like  the  Vulgate)  reckons  1 
and  2  Sam.  as  1  and  2  Kings,  and  1  and  2  Kings  as  3 
and  4  Kings. 

The  grounds  on  which  books  simply  historical  were 
classed  under  the  same  name  as  those  which  contained 
the  teaching  of  prophets,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the 
word,  are  not,  at  first  sight,  obvious,  but  the  0.  T.  pre- 
sents some  facts  which  may  suggest  an  explanatton. 
The  sons  of  the  prophets  (1  Sam.  x,  5 ;  2  F*"* 
vi,  1),  living  together  as  a  society,  alir 
(Amos  vii,  14),  trained  to  a  religious 
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ftacred  mixistrelfly,  must  havo  occapied  a  position  as 
instructors  of  the  people,  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
special  calling  which  sent  them  as  God's  messengers 
to  the  people.  A  body  of  men  so  placed  naturally  be- 
come historians  and  annalists,  unless  intellectual  activ- 
ity is  absorbed  in  asceticism.  The  references  in  the 
historical  books  of  the  O.  T.  show  that  they  actually 
were  such.  Nathan  the  prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David 
(1  Chron.  xxix,  29),  Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chron.  ix,  29), 
Isaiah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  22 ;  xxxii,  32),  are  cited  as 
chroniclers.  The  greater  antiquity  of  the  earlier  his- 
torical books,  and  perhaps  the  traditional  belief  that 
they  had  originated  in  this  way,  were  likely  to  co-op- 
erate in  raising  them  to  a  high  place  of  honor  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Jewish  canon,  and  so  they  were 
looked  upon  as  having  the  prophetic  character  which 
was  denied  to  the  historical  books  of  the  Hagiographa. 
The  greater  extent  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jero- 
niah,  Ezekiel,  no  less  than  the  prominent  position 
which  they  occupied  in  the  history  of  Israel,  led  natu- 
rally to  their  being  recognised  as  the  Prophetn  Ma- 
jorca. The  exclusion  of  Daniel  from  this  subdivision 
is  a  more  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  has  been 
differently  interpreted.  Hie  Rationalistic  school  of  later 
criticism  (Eichhom,  De  Wette,  Bertholdt)  seeing  in  it 
an  indication  of  later  date,  and  therefore  of  doubtful 
anthenticity,  the  orthodox  school  on  the  contrary'-,  as 
represented  by  Hengstenberg  (Distert.  on  Dan,  ch.  ii, 
§  iv,  y),  maintaining  that  the  difference  rested  only  on 
the  ground  that,  though  the  utterer  of  predictions,  be 
had  not  exercised,  as  the  others  had  done,  a  prophet's 
office  among  the  people.  IVhatever  may  have  been 
its  origin,  the  position  of  this  book  in  the  Hagiographa 
led  the  later  Jews  to  think  and  speak  slightingly  of  it, 
and  Christians  who  reasoned  with  them  out  of  its  pro- 
dictions  were  met  by  remarks  disparaging  to  its  au- 
thority (Hengstenberg,  L  c).  The  arrangement  of 
the  ProphetsB  Minores  does  not  call  for  special  notice, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  counted,  in  order  to  bring 
the  whole  list  of  canonical  books  within  a  memorial 
number,  answering  to  that  of  the  letters  in  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  as  a  single  volume,  and  described  as  to  dutSi- 
Kairpo^riTOV. 

3.  The  Haoioorapha. — ^Last  in  order  camo  the 
group  known  as  Kethubim%  D'^S^nS  (from  SPS,  to 

write),  ypo^cia,  ayioypa^,  i.  e.  **holy  writings,"  in- 
cluding the  remaining  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  ar- 
ranged in  the  following  order,  and  subordinate  di- 
visions: (a)  Psalms,  Pfoverbs,  Job.  (6)  The  Song 
of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther, 
(c)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Xehemiah,  1  and  2  Chronicles. 

Of  these,  (a)  were  distinguished  by  the  memorial 
word  r\px,  ^'^m/A,"  formed  from  the  initial  letters  of 
the  three  books ;  (6)  as  ni^^p  C^n,  the  five  rolls,  as 
being  written  for  use  in  the  s}*nagogues  on  special  fes- 
tivals on  five  separate  rolls.  Of  the  Hebrew  titles  of 
these  books,  those  which  are  descriptive  of  their  con- 
tents are:  C^^J^P,  TehUUm',  the  Psalms;  "^bcp, 
Muldey%  Proverbs;  ns^^K,  Eykah\  Lamentations 
(from  the  opening  word  of  wailing  in  i,  1) ;  the  Song 
of  Songs,  D'^^l'^irn  "l-^d.  Shir  hash-ShlrtmU  Ecclesias- 
tes,  rti!}p,  Kohe'leih,  the  Preacher;  1  and  2  Chronicles, 
ta'^a^rt  ''^5'7,  Dibrey'  hay-yamim' ,  tcords  of  the  days 
= records. 

The  Sept.  presents  the  following  titles  of  these  last : 
^aX/ioi,  llapoifiiaif  Opijvoi,  ^Atxfia  aofjtzTutv,  'EincXq- 
oiatrrrjif  JlapaXiiiroftiva  (i.  e.  things  omitted,  as  being 
supplementsiry  to  the  books  of  Kings).  The  Latin  ver- 
sion imports  some  of  the  titles,  and  translates  others : 
Psalmi,  Prorerbia,  Threni,  Canticum  Canticorum,  £c- 
clesiastes,  Paralipomcnon,  and  these  in  their  transkUed 
form  have  determined  the  received  titles  of  the  book  in 
our  English  Bibles — Ecclesiastes,  in  which  the  Greek 
title  is  retained,  and  Chronicles,  in  which  the  Hebrew 


and  not  the  Greek  title  is  translat<^»<3« 

The  Sept.  presents  also  some  si 

the  order  of  the  books  (we  follow 

differ  greatly).    Both  in  this  and 

the  dvTtXiyofuvOf  which  we  now  k 

pha,  among  the  other  books,  we 

that  strong  reverence  for  the  Canon 

order  which  distinguished  the  Jews 

Law,  it  is  true,  stands  first,  but  the  d 

the  greater  and  lesser  prophets,  betw 

and  the  Hagiographa,  is  no  longer 

with  the  Apocryphal  additions,  follovwr 

the  Apocryphal  1st  or  8d  book  of 

1st,  preceding  the  canonical  Ezra. 

are  placed  after  Nehemiah,  Wisdom  (S 

and  Ecclesiasticus  (£o^ta  £ccpdx)  afte: 

ruch  before  and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiaalm 

entations,  the  twelve  lessor  prophets 

greater,  and  the  two  books  of  Maocabeess 

of  all.     The  common  V ulg.  follows  n 

der,  inverting  the  relative  position  of  tb^   ^nr^esater  a; 

lesser  prophets.     The  separation  of  the  d«»«a  trtfaJ  b€<k 

under  the  title  of  Apocrypha  in  the  Pro 

of  the  Scriptures  left  the  others  in  the  onci«»jr  iza  -m-bi 

we  now  have  them.     See  Septuaoivt  ;  Vctz^cs^atcl 

4.  The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  l^ooJc^  <^  th 
New  Testament  presents  some  variAtioiass,  not  -mrit^ 
out  interest,  as  indicating  differences   of    fcdioi^ 
modes  of  thought.    The  four  Gospels  and  time  J%et« 
the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  first.     The^    ax-« 
to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was  to  the  Old  Tt 
tament.     They  do  not  present,  however, 
selves,  as  the  liooks  of  Moses  did,  any  ord^x*   of  ssc- 
cession.     The  actual  order  does  not  depend 
rank  or  function  of  the  writers  to  whom  their 
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signed.      The  two  not  written  by  apostles 
ceded  and  followed  by  one  which  war,  and  It 
if  the  true  explanation  were  to  be  found  in  a 
al  belief  as  to  the  dates  of  the  several  Gosrpels, 
ing  to  which  Matthew's,  whether  in  its  Greek 
brew  form,  was  the  earliest,  and  John's  the 
The  arrangement  once  adopted  would  natarall^r 
firm  the  belief,  and  so  we  find  it  assumed  by  Jren, 
Origen,  Augustine.     The  position  of  the  Acts 
intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  the 
ude  to  the  Epistles,  was  obviously  a  natural 
After  this  we  meet  with  some  striking  differmcctai. 
The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican,  and  Epfanaeza 
MSS.  (A,  B,  C)  gives  precedence  to  the  catholic  £pxi». 
ties,  and  as  this  is  also  recognised  by  the  Conncil  of 
Laodicea  {Ccui.  60),  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Cateck.  it,  S5> 
and  Athanasius  {Fpitt,  Fett.  ed.  Bened.  i,   S61),  i^ 
would  appear  to  have  been  characteristic  of  the  Eaft- 
em  ch  urches.  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  (7th  ed .)  fel. 
low  this  arrangement.   (The  Sinaitic  MS.  places  Paol^a 
Epistles  even  before  the  Acts.)    The  Western  Chnrch» 
on  the  other  hand,  as  represented  by  Jerome,  Anguf- 
tine,  and  their  successors,  gave  priority  of  position  to 
the  Pauline  Epistles;  and  as  the  order  in  which  these 
were  given  presents,  (1.)  those  addressed  to  churches 
arranged  according  to  their  relative  importance,  (2.) 
those  addressed  to  individuals,  the  foremost  place  wi.s 
naturall}'  occupied  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans. 
The  tendency  of  the  Western  Church  to  recognife 
Rome  as  the  centre  of  authority  may  perhaps,  in  pait, 
account  for  this  departure  from  the  custom  cf  the  East. 
The  order  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  themselves,  however, 
is  generally  the  same,  and  the  only  eons]»cttously  dif< 
ferent  arrangement  was  that  of  Marcion,  who  aimed 
at  a  chronological  order.     In  the  four  MSS.  above  rs> 
ferred  to,  Hebrews  comes  after  2  Thessalonians  (in  that 
from  which  Cod.  B  was  copied  it  seems  to  have  stood 
between  Gal.  and  Ephes.).     In  those  followed  by  Je- 
rome, it  stands,  as  in  the  English  Bible  and  the  Textai 
Receptus,  after  Philemon.      Possibly  the  absence  of 
Paul's  name,  possibly  the  doubts  which  existed  as  to  his 
being  the  tole  author  of  it,  possibly  its  approximatun  to 
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the  character  of  the  catholic  Epistles,  may  hare  de- 
termined the  arrangement.  The  Apocalypse,  as  might 
be  expected  ftom  the  peculiar  character  of  its  contents, 
occupied  a  position  bv  itself.  Its  comparatively  late 
reco^pnition  matf  have  determined  the  position  which  it 
hmm  uniformly  held  as  the  last  of  the  sacred  books. 

IV.  Divuitm  into  Chapters  and  Venu. — As  soon  as 
any  break  is  made  in  the  continuous  writing  which  has 
characterized  in  nearly  all  countries  the  early  stages 
of  the  art,  we  get  the  germs  of  a  system  of  division. 
But  these  divisions  may  be  used  for  two  distinct  pur- 
poses. So  far  as  they  are  used  to  exhibit  the  logical 
relations  of  words,  clauses,  and  sentences  to  each  oth- 
er, they  tend  to  a  recognised  punctuation.  So  far  as 
they  are  used  for  greater  convenience  of  reference,  or 
as  a  help  to  the  memory,  they  answer  to  the  chapters 
and  verses  of  our  modem  Bibles.  At  present  we  are 
concerned  only  with  the  latter. 

1.  The  Hebrem  of  the  014  Testameni.—lt  is  hardly 
possible  to  conceive  of  the  liturgical  use  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  without  some  kind  of  recognised 
divbion.  In  proportion  as  the  books  were  studied  and 
commented  on  in  the  schools  of  the  rabbins,  the  division 
would  become  mora  technical  and  complete,  and  hence 
the  existing  notation  which  is  recognised  in  the  Tal- 
mud (the  Gemara  ascribing  it  to  Moses  [Hupfeld,  Stud, 
und  Krit.  1830,  p.  827])  may  probably  have  originated 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  synagogue 
ritual.  The  New-Testament  quotations  from  the  Old 
are  for  the  most  part  cited  without  any  more  specific 
reference  than  to  the  book  from  which  they' come. 
The  references,  however,  in  Mark  xii,  26,  and  Luke 
XX,  87  (i^rj  rpc  Pdrov),  Rom.  xi,  2  {iv  'HXifi),  and 
Acts  viii,  82  (^  mpiox^  tifc  ypaipri^%  indicate  a  division 
which  had  become  familiar,  and  show  that  some,  at 
.  least,  of  the  sections  were  known  popularly  by  titles 
taken  ftom  their  subjects.  In  like  manner,  the  exist- 
ence otsome  cycle  of  lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv,  17; 
Acts  xiii,  15 ;  xv,  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii,  14 ;  and  this,  whether 
identical  or  not  with  the  later  rabbinic  cycle,  must 
have  involved  an  arrangement  analogous  to  that  sub- 
sequently adopted. 

(1.)  The  Talmudic  division  is  on  the  following  plan. 
[1.]  The  Law  was,  in  the  first  instance,  divided  Into  fif- 
ty-four T\'\'*i&y'0,parAijfOth'= section^  so  as  to  provide 
a  lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in  the  Jewish  intercalary 
year,  provision  being  made  for  the  shorter  year  by  the 
combination  of  two  of  the  shorter  sections.  Coexist- 
ing with  this,  there  was  a  subdivision  into  lesser  par- 
shiyoth,  which  served  to  determine  the  portions  of  the 
sections  taken  by  the  several  readers  in  the  syna- 
gogues. The  lesser  panhiyoth  themselves  were  classed 
under  two  heads— the  "open"  (Tm^n^  pethuchoth'), 
which  served  to  indicate  a  change  of  subject  analogous 
to  that  between  two  paragraphs  in  modem  writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a  tmiih.  line  in  the  MS.,  and  the 
"closed"  (nizj^no,  tethumoth^),  which  corresponded 
to  minor  divisions,  and  were  marked  only  by  a  space 
within  the  line.  The  initial  letten  B  and  t3  served  as 
a  notation,  in  the  margin  or  in  the  text  itself,  for  the 
two  kinds  of  sections.  The  threefold  initial  BBS  or 
DDO  was  used  when  the  commencement  of  one  of  the 
parshiyoth  coincided  with  that  of  a  Sabbath  lesson 
(comp.  Keil,  Ekdeitmg  indaaA,T.%  170,  171). 

[2.]  A  different  terminology  was  employed  for  the 
Prophets  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the  division  was 
less  uniform.  The  tradition  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Prophets  were  first  read  in  the  service  of  the  syna- 
gogue, and  consequently  divided  into  sections,  because 
the  reading  of  the  Law  had  been  forbidden  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphancs,  rests  upon  a  very  slight  foundation ; 
but  its  cxiAtonce  is,  at  any  rate,  a  proof  that  the  Law 
was  believed  to  have  been  systematically  divided  be- 
fore the  same  process  was  applied  to  the  other  books. 
The  name  of  the  sections  in  this  case  was  ninpcn 
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(^aphktroth\  fW>m  ^?D,  to  dismiss).  If  the  name 
were  applied  in  this  way  because  the  lessons  from  the 
Prophets  came  at  the  close  of  the  synagogue  service, 
and  so  were  followed  by  the  dismissal  of  the  people 
(Vitringa,  De  Synag,  iii,  2,  20),  its  history  would  pre* 
sent  a  curious  analogy  to  that  of  "Missa,"  "Mass,'* 
on  the  assumption  that  this  also  was  derived  fh>m  th< 
"Ite  missa  est,"  by  which  the  congregation  was  in* 
foYmed  of  the  conclusion  of  the  earUer  portion  of  th« 
service  of  the  Church.  The  peculiar  use  of  Missn 
shortly  after  its  appearance  in  the  Latin  of  ecclesiafri 
tical  writers  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  that  of  haphtarotli 
("  sex  Missas  de  Propheti  Esaii  facite,"  CsBsar  Arelat. 
and  Aurolian  in  Bingham,  AfU,  xiii,  1)  presents  at 
least  a  singular  coincidence.  The  haphtaroth  them- 
selves were  intended  to  correspond  with  the  larger 
parthijfoth  of  the  Law,  so  that  there  might  be  a  dis- 
tinct lesson  for  eac^  Sabbath  in  the  intercalar}*  year 
as  before ;  but  the  traditions  of  the  German  and  the 
Spanish  Jews,  both  of  them  of  great  antiquity,  pre- 
sent a  considerable  divenity  in  the  length  of  the  di- 
visions, and  show  that  they  had  never  been  determ- 
ined by  the  same  authority  as  that  which  had  settled 
the  panhiyoth  of  the  Law  (Van  der  Hooght,  Pra-fai, 
in  Bib,  §  85). 

(2.)  Of  the  traditional  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
however,  that  which  has  exercised  most  influence  in  the 
received  arrangement  of  the  text  was  the  subdivision 
of  the  larger  sections  into  verseft  (D'^J?^OD,  pesukim^). 
These  do  not  appear  to  have  been  used  till  the  post- 
Talmudic  recension  of  the  text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the 
9th  century.  They  were  then  applied,  fint  to  the  prose, 
and  afterward  to  the  poetical  books  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  superseding  in  the  latter  the  arrangement 
of  crixoif  KuXOf  Kofifxara,  lines  and  groups  of  lines, 
which  had  been  base<1  upon  metrical  considerations. 
The  verses  of  the  Masoretic  divisions  were  preserved 
with  comparatively  slight  variations  through  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  came  to  the  knowledge  of  translators  and 
editors  when  the  attention  of  European  scholara  was  di- 
rected to  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
the  notation  had  been  simply  marked  by  the  **  Soph- 
Pasuk"  (:)  at  the  end  of  each  verse ;  and  in  the  earlier 
printed  Hebrew  Bibles  (Sabionetta's,  1657,  and  Plan- 
tings, 1566)  the  Hebrew  numerals  which  guide  the  read- 
er in  referring  are  attached  to  every  fifth  verse  only. 
The  Concordance  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  1450,  however,  had 
rested  on  the  application  of  a  numeral  to  each  verse, 
and  this  was  adopted  by  the  Dominican  Pagninus  in 
his  Latin  venion,  1528,  and  carried  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  coinciding  sub- 
stantially, as  regards  the  former,  with  the  Masoretic, 
and  therefore  with  the  modem  division,  but  differing 
materially,  as  to  the  New  Testament,  from  that  which 
was  adopted  by  Robert  Stephens,  and  through  his  wide- 
ly circulated  editions  passed  into  general  reception. 

(3.)  The  chief  facts  that  remain  to  be  stated  as  to  the 
verse  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  that  they  were 
adopted  by  Stephens  in  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  1555, 
and  by  Frellon  in  that  of  1556 ;  that  they  appeared,  for 
the  firat  time  in  an  English  translation,  in  the  Geneva 
Bible  of  1560,  and  were  thence  transferred  to  the  Bish- 
ops' Bible  of  1568  and  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611. 
In  Coverdale*s  Bible  we  meet  with  the  older  notation, 
which  was  in  familiar  use  for  other  books,  and  retain- 
ed, in  some  instances  (e.  g.  in  references  to  Plato),  to 
the  present  times.  The  letten  A  B  C  D  are  placed  at 
equal  distances  in  the  margin  of  each  page,  and  the 
reference  is  made  to  the  page  (or,  in  the  case  of  Scrip- 
ture, to  the  chapter)  and  the  letter  accordingly. 

2.  The  S^uagint  translation,  together  with  the 
Latin  venions  based  upon  it,  have  contributed  very 
little  to  the  received  division  of  the  Bibles.  Made 
at  a  time  when  the  rabbinic  subdivisions  were  not  en- 
forced, hardly  perhaps  existing,  and  not  used  in  t^* 
wonhip  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  no  reason  for 
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scrapolous  care  which  showed  itself  in  regard  to  the 
Hebrew  text.  The  language  of  TertuUian  (Scorjt,  ii) 
and  Jerome  (in  Mic.  vi,  9;  Zeph.  iiij  4)  implies  the 
existence  of  '^capitala**  of  some  sort;  but  the  word 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  in  any  more  definite 
sense  than  *' locus*'  or  **  passage."  The  liturgical 
use  of  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  would  lead  to  the 
employment  of  some  notation  to  distinguish  the  ava- 
yvuMTfiara  or  **lectionesi,'*  and  individual  students  or 
transcribers  might  adopt  a  system  of  reference  of  their 
own ;  but  we  find  nothing  corresponding  to  the  fully 
organized  notation  which  originated  with  the  Talmud- 
ists  or  Masoretes.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  gen- 
eral UBp  of  Lectionaria — in  which  the  portions  read  in 
the  Church  services  were  written  separately — may 
l^ve  hindered  the  development  of  such  a  system. 
Whatever  traces  of  it  we  find  are  accordingly  scanty 
and  fluctuating.  The  sticho-metric  mode  of  writing 
(i.  e.  the  division  of  the  text  into  short  lines  generally 
with  ver^'  little  regard  to  the  sense)  adopted  in  the  4th 
or  5th  centuries  (see  ProUgom,  to  Breitinger^s  Septua- 
ffintf  i,  6),  though  it  may  have  facilitated  reference,  or 
been  useful  as  a  guide  to  the  reader  in  the  half-chant 
commonly  used  in  liturgical  services,  was  too  arbitrary 
(except  where  it  corresponded  to  the  parallel  clauses 
of  the  Hebrew  poetical  books)  and  inconvenient  to  be 
generally  adopted.  The  Alexandrian  MSS.  present  a 
partial  notation  of  cc^dAaia,  but  as  regards  the  Old 
Testament  these  are  found  only  in  portions  of  Deuter- 
onomy and  Joshua.  Traces  exist  {Monam,  Ecdes. 
Coteler.  in  Breitin^er,  Prokg.  ut  sup.)  of  a  like  division 
in  Numbers,  Exodus,  and  Leviticus,  and  Latin  MSS. 
present  ft«quently  a  rystem  of  division  into  "tituli" 
or  **  capttula,"  but  without  any  recognifed  standards. 
In  the  13th  century,  however,  the  development  of 
theolog}'  as  a  science,  and  the  more  frequent  use  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  text-book  for  lectures,  led  to  the  general 
adoption  of  a  more  systematic  division,  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterhur}* 
(Triveti  AmiaL  p.  182,  cd.  Oxon.),  but  carried  out  by 
Cardinal  Hugh  de  St.  Cher(Gibert  Genebrard,  Chrond. 
iv,  644),  and  pasiting  through  his  Commentary  (PostiU 
la  in  Ufdvtna  Bibliti,  and  Concordance,  cir.  1240)  into 
general  use.  No  other  subdivision  of  the  chapters  was 
united  with  this  beyond  that  indicated  by  the  margin- 
al letters  A  B  C  D,  as  described  above. 

8.  As  regards  the  Old  Testament,  then,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  Cardinal 
Hugo's  capitular  division  and  the  Blasoretic  verses. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  verses  in  the  authorized 
English  Bible  occasionally  diflbr  from  those  of  the 
Heb.  Masoretic  text,  especially  in  the  Psalms  (where 
the  Heb.  reckons  the  tille$  as  ver.  1)  and  some  chap- 
ters of  the  Chronicles  (perhaps  through  the  influence 
of  the  Sept.).  A  tabular  exhibit  of  these  variations 
ma}*-  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  EngUthtneaCs  Heb.  Con- 
cordance  (Lond.  1843).  Such  discrepancies  also  (but 
less  frequently)  occur  in  the  N.  T.  The  Apocrvphal 
books,  to  which,  of  course,  no  Masoretic  division  was 
applicable,  did  not  receive  a  versicular  division  till  the 
Latin  edition  of  Pagninus  in  1528,  nor  the  division  now 
in  use  till  Stephen's  edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1565. 

4.  The  history  of  the  New  Testament  presents  some 
additional  facts  of  interest.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Old,  the  system  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  neces- 
sities of  stud  v. 

(1.)  The  comparison  of  the  Gospel  narratives  gave 
rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  harmony  between  them. 
Of  these,  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  record  was 
the  Diaieuaron  of  Tatian  in  the  2d  century  (Euseb. 
H,  E.  iv,  29).  This  was  followed  by  a  work  of  like 
character  from  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  in  the  3d 
(Euseb.  Epitt.  ad  Carpianum).  The  system  adopted  by 
Ammonius,  however,  that  of  attaching  to  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew  the  parallel  passages  of  the  other  three, 
and  inserting  those  which  were  not  parallel,  destroyed 
the  outward  form  in  which  the  Gospel  history  had  been 


recorded,  and  was  practically  inconvenient.     Nor  did 
their  labors  have  any  direct  efifect  on  the  arrangement 
of  the  Greek  text,  unless  we  adopt  the  conjectures  of 
Mill  and  Wetstein  that  it  is  to  Ammonius  or  Tatisa 
that  we  have  to  ascribe  the  marginal  notation  of  n^a- 
\atay  marked  by  A  fi  P  A,  which  are  found  in  the  older 
MSS.    The  search  after  a  more  convenient  method  of 
exhibiting  the  parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebiu 
of  Caesarea  to  form  the  ten  canons  (icaVoveCi  registen) 
which  bear  his  name,  and  in  which  the  sections  of  tbs 
(gospels  are  classed  according  as  the  fact  narrated  is 
found  in  one  Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or  more.     In 
applying  this  system  to  the  transcription  of  the  Gos- 
pels, each  of  them  was  divided  into  shorter  sections  of 
variable  length,  and  to  each  of  these  were  attached 
two  numerals,  one  indicating  the  canon  under  which 
it  would  be  found,  and  the  other  its  place  in  that  canon. 
Luke,  iii,  21, 22,  e.  g.  would  represent  the  18th  section 
bebnging  to  the  first  canon.     This  division,  howev- 
er,  extended  onl}*^  to  the  books  that  had  come  under 
the  study  of  the  Harmonists.     The  Epistles  of  Psol 
were  first  divided  in  a  similar  manner  br  the  nnknomi 
bishop  to  whom  Euthalins  assigns  the  credit  of  it  (cir. 
896),  and  he  himself,  at  the  instigation  of  Athanasiiv, 
applied  the  method  of  division  to  the  Acts  and  the 
Catholic  Epistles.    Andrew,  Bishop  of  Cssarea  in  Cap- 
padocia,  completed  the  work  by  dividing  the  Apoca- 
IjTwe  (cir.  500).    See  Harmonibs  (oytike  Gotpeli), 

Of  the  four  great  uncial  MSS.  extant  prior  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  by  Dr.  Tifl- 
chendorf,  A  presents  the  Ammonia  n  or  Ensebi&n  nn- 
merals  and  canons,  C  and  D  the  numerals  without  the 
canons.  B  has  neither  numerals  nor  canons,  but  a 
notation  of  its  own,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  is, 
that  the  Epistles  of  Paul  are  treated  as  a  single  booh, 
and  brought  under  a  continuous  capitulation.  After 
passing  into  disuse  and  so  into  comparative  oblivioo, 
the  Eusebian  and  Euthalian  divisions  have  recently 
(since  1827)  apain  become  familiar  to  the  English  stu- 
dent through  Bishop  Lloj'd's  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, and  other  critical  editions. 

(2.)  With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as  with  the 
Old,  the  division  into  chapters  adopted  by  Hugh  de  St 
Cher  superseding  those  that  had  been  in  use  previoa»* 
ly,  appeared  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  y^as 
transferred  to  the  English  Bible  by  Coverdale,  and  so 
became  universal.    The  notation  of  the  verses  in  each 
chapter  naturally  followed  the  use  of  the  Masoretic 
verses  for  the  Old  Testament.     The  superiority  of 
such  a  division  over  the  marginal  notation  **A  B  C  D** 
in  the  Bible  of  St.  Cher  led  men  to  adopt  an  analogoitf 
system  for  the  New.     See  Chapters.      In  the  Latin 
version  of  Pagninus  accordingly,  there  is  a  versicular 
division,  though  diflTering  from  the  one  subseqoeotly 
used  in  the  greater  length  of  its  verses.     The  absence 
of  an  authoritative  standard  like  that  of  the  Masoretes 
left  more  scope  to  the  individual  discretion  of  editors 
or  printers,  and  the  activity  of  the  two  Stephenses 
caused  that  which  they  adopted  in  their  numerous  edi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Testament  and  Vulgate  to  be  gen- 
erally received.     In  the  preface  to  the  Concordance, 
published  by  Henry  Stephens,  1594,  be  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin  of  this  division.    His  fa- 
ther, he  tells  us,  finding  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  already  divided  into  chapters  (r^^/iarff,  or  Bee- 
tions),  proceeded  to  a  farther  subdivision  Into  verses. 
The  name  verncuU  did  not  commend  itself  to  him.  He 
would  have  preferred  rfirjfiaria  or  sectiuncule,  but  the 
preference  of  others  for  the  former  led  him  to  adopt  A 
The  whole  work  was  accomplished  "  inter  equiundum 
on  his  Journey  fh)m  Paris  to  Lyons.     MTiile  it  was  in 
progress  men  doubted  of  its  success.    No  sooner  w«« 
it  known  than  it  met  with  universal  acceptance.   TM 
edition  in  which  this  division  was  first  adopted  ww 
published  in  1551,  another  came  from  the  same  pre«* 
in  1555.     It  was  used  for  the  Vulgate  in  the  Antwerp 
edition  of  Henteniua  hi  1659,  for  the  English  vertioo 
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published  in  GenoYS  in  1560,  and  from  that  time,  with 
slight  variations  in  detail,  has  been  nnirenally  recog- 
nised. The  convenience  of  such  a  system  for  reference 
is  obvious :  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  has  not 
been  purcnased  by  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  percep- 
tion by  ordinary  readers  of  the  true  order  and  connec- 
tion of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  In  some  cases  the  di- 
vision of  chapters  separates  portions  which  are  very 
closely  united  (see  e.  g.  Matt  ix,  88,  and  x,  1 ;  xix,  80, 
and  XX,  1;  Mark  ii,  28-28,  and  iii,  1-6;  viii,  88,  and 
ix,  1 ;  Luke  xx,  45-47,  and  xxi,  1-4 ;  Acts  vii,  60,  and 
▼iii,  1 ;  1  Cor.  x,  83,  xi,  1 ;  2  Cor.  iv,  18,  v,  1 ;  vi,  18, 
and  vii,  1),  and  throughout  gives  the  impression  of  a 
formal  division  altogether  at  variance  with  the  con- 
tinuous flow  of  narrative  or  thought  which  cliaiacter- 
ized  the  book  as  it  came  fh>m  the  liand  of  the  writer. 
The  separation  of  verses  has  moreover  conduced  large- 
ly to  the  habit  of  building  doctrinal  systems  upon  iso- 
lated texts.  The  advantages  of  the  received  method 
are  united  witii  those  of  an  arrangement  representing 
the  original  more  faithfully  in  the  structure  of  the  Par- 
agraph Bibles,  lately  pablished  by  different  editors, 
and  in  the  Greek  Testaments  of  Lloyd,  Lachmann, 
and  Tischendorf.  The  student  ought,  however,  to  re- 
member, in  using  these,  that  the  paragraphs  belong  to 
the  editor,  not  the  writer,  and  are  therefore  liable  to 
the  same  casualties  rising  out  of  subjective  peculiari- 
ties, dogmatic  bias,  and  the  like,  as  the  cliapters  of  our 
common  Bibles.  Prsctically  the  risk  of  such  casualties 
has  been  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum  by  the  care  of 
editors  to  avoid  the  errors  into  which  their  predecessors 
have  fallen,  but  the  possibility  of  the  evil  exists,  and 
should  therefore  be  guarded  against  by  the  exerc^  of 
an  independent  Judgment.  (Davidson,  in  Homers  ItUrod. 
new  ed.  ii,  27  sq. ;  Tregelles,  ibid,  iv,  80  sq. ;  Davidson, 
Bib.  CriiicUm,  i,  60 ;  ii,  21.>--Smith,  s.  v.   See  Verses. 

Bible,  Attributes  of  (^AffecUones  Scriptune),  a 
title  by  wliich,  in  the  16th  century,  Protestant  theo- 
logians designated  certain  true  views  of  Scripture  as 
opposed  to  Romish,  Soclnian,  and  other  errors.  They 
are  divided  into  two  classes : 

1.  Primary  attributes  (affectionei  primar%a\  i.  e. 
such  as  directly  flow  from  the  divine  origin  and  canon- 
icity  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are,  (1)  Authority  (auc- 
toritas),  as  opposed  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Socinian 
undervaluing  of  the  O.  T.,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Romish  doctrine  tliat  the  Church  settles  the  authority 
of  Scripture.  It  is  divided  into  (a)  auetoriUu  norma- 
tica^  i.  e.  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to  bind  men  to  be- 
lieve and  do  whatever  it  teaches  or  commands;  (b) 
auctoriiag  judiciaHs,  as  the  Bible  is  the  flnal  appeal  in 
questions  of  faith  and  practice.  (2)  Sufficiency  (suffi- 
cientia  or  perfectio),  as  the  Bible  contains  all  things 
necessary  for  faith  and  practice,  opposed  to  the  Quaker 
doctrine  of  special  inspiration  or  the  "inner  light," 
and  to  the  Roman  demand  for  traditional  and  Church 
teaching  in  addition  to  Scripture.  (3)  fntcUigibleness 
(perapicuitas),  opposed  to  the  Romish  doctrine  that 
the  Bible  cannot  be  understood  without  the  Churches 
exposition  of  it.  (4)  Efficacy,  i.  e.  of  its  doctrines  and 
principles  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

2.  Secondary  attributes,  such  as  flow  indirectly  from 
the  same  sources :  (1)  Neeesnty  of  Scripture,  as  the 
truth  could  be  preserved  and  handed  down  neither  by 
tradition  nor  by  the  "  inner  light."  (2)  Integrity,  i.  e. 
that  no  part  essential  to  the  canon  Iuub  been  lost.  (8) 
Purity,  i.  o.  the  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  text. 
(4)  Freedom  (legendi  omnibus  concessa  licentia),  i.  e. 
the  unrestrained  reading  of  the  Bible  by  all  Christians, 
lay  as  well  as  clericaL— Knapp,  Theology,  §  xi.  See 
Bible,  Use  of  by  the  Laity. 

Bible,  ManuBCripts  of.  See  Mamvsceipts, 
Biblical. 

Bible  Societies,  associations  for  the  printing, 
translation,  and  circulation  of  the  Word  of  God.  They 
are  given  in  this  article  in  the  following  order,  viz. : 


(I.)  Bible  Societies  of  Great  Britain ;  (II.)  Bible  So. 
cieties  on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  (III.)  American 
Bible  Society;  (IV.)  American  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety (Baptist) ;  (V.)  American  Bible  Union  (Baptist) ; 
(VI.)  Bible  Reviston  Association  (Baptist). 

1.  Bible  Societies  of  Great  BniTAnr. — ^By  fkr 
the  most  important  among  the  Bible  Societies  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  BRirisH  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
founded  March  7th,  1804. 

I.  Preparation. — A  number  of  societies  with  cog- 
nate design  had  preceded  it,  e.  g.  (1)  the  Society /or 
promoting  Chrirtian  Knowledge  (16^),  which  included 
among  its  objects  the  spread  of  Bibles,  Prayer-books, 
tracts,  and  missions,  especially  in  India:  it  printed 
Bibles  in  English,  Welsh,  Manks,  and  Arabic ;  (2) 
the  Society /or  propagating  the  Gotpel  in/oreign  Parte 
(1701),  with  similar  objects  in  special  reference  to  the 
American  colonies ;  (8)  the  Scottish  Society /or  propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge  (1709),  whose  field  included 
the  Highlands,  the  Scottish  Islands,  and  part  of  North 
America ;  (4)  the  Society /or  promoting  Religious  Knowl- 
edge among  the  Poor  (1750) ;  (5)  Naval  and  MUUary  Bi- 
ble Society  (1780) ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  (6)  the  French 
Bible  Society,  for  publishing  French  Scriptures,  which 
soon  died  out.  Timpeon  (^Bible  Triumphs,  p.  102  sq.) 
mentions  twenty  societies  (including  some  of  the 
above),  all  anticipatoxy  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

II.  Origin. — ^The  idea  of  a  general  and  comprehen- 
sive Bible  Society  was  first  su^^ested  in  December, 
1802,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  found  a  Bible  So- 
ciety for  Wales,  where  the  demand  for  Bibles  was  then 
extremely  urgent.  This  was  in  London,  Dec.  1802. 
The  question  was  under  discussion  in  a  committee  of 
the  Tract  Society,  when  suddenly  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hughes  (Baptist),  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Tract 
Society,  remarked,  **  Certainly  such  a  society  might  be 
formed;  and  i//or  Wales,  why  not /or  the  world?" 
This  broad  idea  took  deep  hold  of  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  were,  with  its  author,  laboring  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world.  It  was  at  once  made  public  in  a 
call  by  Mr.  Hughes  for  a  meeting  to  consider  the  6iib« 
ject,  which  was  attended  on  March  7th,  1804,  at  the 
London  Tavern,  by  about  800  persons  of  all  denomina- 
tions, save  that  the  Church  of  England  clergy'  refused 
at  first  to  co-operate  with  dissenters.  But,  persuaded 
by  the  pathos  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  SteinkopfT,  the  Rev. 
John  Owen  first  gave  in  his  adhesion,  which  step  was 
soon  after  approved  by  Bishop  Porteus.  Organization 
was  at  once  effected;  Lord  Teignmonth  was  chosen 
president,  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt  (Church  of  England) 
and  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  (Qaptist)  were  appointed  sec- 
retaries. Bishop  Porteus  and  otiier  prelaSbes  became 
members ;  and  Wilberfbrce,  Granville  Sharpe,  and  oth- 
er distinguished  public  men  gave  their  names  and  influ- 
ence to  the  undertaking.  Dr.  Steinkopff  was  after- 
ward added  to  the  number  of  secretaries.  The  object 
of  the  society  was  declared  to  be  **  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note  or  com- 
ment, both  at  home  and  in  foreign  lands.'*  An  exec- 
utive committee  was  formed  consisting  of  86  laymen, 
viz.,  15  members  of  the  Established  Church,  16  dis- 
senters, and  6  resident  foreigners.  To  this  committee 
is  intrusted  the  management  of  the  business  of  the  s<^ 
ciety.  The  annual  membership  fee  is  one  guinea,  and 
clerical  members,  whether  of  the  Established  Church 
or  Dissenting  churches,  have  a  seat  and  vote  in  ses- 
sions. This  organization  was  first  framed  in  *Hhe 
counting-room.  Old  Swan  Stairs,  Upper  Thames  Street, 
belonging  to  Joseph  Hardcastlc,  Es>q.,  Treasurer  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  whose  plans  of  benevo^ 
lence,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
and  the  Hibernian  Society,  .were  formed  in  the  same 
room"  (Timpson,  Bib,  Triumphs,  p.  128). 

III.  Operations,— 'The  attention  of  the  society  was 
first  turned  to  Wales,  and  25,000  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments were  printed  in  Welsh  and  distributed  ther- 
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From  England  it  turned  its  energy  to  Continental 
Eniope,  where  moltitades  of  Bibles  were  distribnted. 
Bible  Societies  were  soon  formed  on  the  Continent ;  an 
account  of  them  will  be  found  under  the  next  head  of 
this  article.  Turkey  and  the  Levant  were  canraased, 
and  the  seven  apostolic  churches,  in  which  the  Bible 
was  almost  forgotten,  were  visited  once  more  by  the 
Word  of  God.  In  India  the  Bible  Society  found  per- 
manent foothold,  and  extended  its  operations  to  a  very 
wide  field.  Much  had  been  undertaken  here  by  vari- 
oua  denominations  and  societies,  and  several  transla- 
tions'were  in  languid  progress ;  but  the  vigor  of  the 
London  Society  soon  changed  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
a  comprehensive  and  effective  work  began.  Even  Ro- 
manists co-operated,  and  eight  auxiliary  societies  soon 
sprung  up,  some  of  them  in  Oceanica  and  Africa.  The 
great  Bible  Societies  of  America  were  also  its  legit- 
imate though  indirect  result,  and  active  auxiliaries 
were  organized  in  the  Canadas.  In  South  America  it 
was  less  successful,  but  "no  society  ever  spread  so  rap- 
idly or  so  far."  The  work  of  translation  was  begun 
at  an  early  period :  its  extent  will  be  seen  from  the  ta- 
ble below  marked  6. 

The  career  of  the  B.  and  F.  B.  Society  has  not  been 
without  vigorous  opposition.  The  first  attack  came 
from  the  High-Church  clergy  of  the  Establishment, 
especially  Dr.  Wordsworth,  Bishop  Randolph,  and  aft^ 
erward  Bishop  Marsh.  These  assaults  had  no  other 
efiisct  than  to  diminish  the  interest  of  the  Established 
Church  in  the  society ;  in  spite  of  which,  it  has  always 
had  the  support  of  the  most  zealous  evangelical  clergy 
and  laity  in  that  body.  In  India,  after  the  return  of 
Lord  Wellesley  (1806),  the  governors  general  for  a 
series  of  years  opposed  the  society ;  but  all  they  could 
do  was  to  impede,  not  to  prevent  its  work  of  translat- 
ing and  circulating  the  Scriptures.  About  1811  a  dis- 
pute arose  at  home  concerning  the  publication  of  the 
Apocrypha,  which  was  circulated  on  the  Continent  with 
the  Bibles  issued  by  the  society.  This  dispute  agitated 
the  society  until  1826,  when,  by  a  final  decision,  the 
printing  and  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  was  stopped. 
This  decision  caused  above  50  of  the  societies  on  the 
Continent  to  separate  from  the  B.  and  F.  B.  Society ; 
but  agenda  were  substituted  for  auxiliaries,  and  Uie 
work  went  on.  At  the  semi-oentennial  jubilee  in 
1858,  the  devoted  Dr.  Steinkopff  alone  remained  of  all 
the  men  who  were  so  active  in  its  foundation.  Others, 
however,  bad  succeeded  to  their  places,  and  the  enter- 
prise was  still  most  ably  sustained. 

IV.  Statutie$, — (a.)  Finance — 

lUcflipta.  BxMnditan. 

First  year $10,64S  00  $3,301  33 

Tenth  year 421,725  44  409,615  68 

Twentieth  year 473,955  IS  433,146  18 

Thirtieth  year 406,061  49  840,760  86 

Fortieth  year 477,067  56  409,018  96 

Fiftieth  year. 52S3S4  40  577,203  88 

8ixty.«econd  year. 760,907  84  809,865  88 

ToUl  from  bc^nnlng $23,355776410 

This  exhibit  does  not,  however,  show  the  real  ratio  of 
growth,  as  the  receipts  of  the  society  for  some  of  the 
years  were  much  greater  than  for  other  subsequent 
years  here  mentionod,  but  it  shows  the  relative  periodic 
status.  It  also  shows  that  its  receipts  always  exceed- 
ed its  expenditures. 

(6.)  Vertiont. — ^The  B.  and  F.  B.  S.,  from  its  organ- 
ization until  1866,  caused  the  translation,  publication, 
or  circulation  of  the  Holy  Sriptures,  entire  or  in  parts, 
in  languages  and  dialects  as  follows,  viz. : 

LsBf.  bbU  Di«].|  I<*af.  asd  Dial. 

Iq  Wentem  Earope 13. In  North  and  Cent  India. .  24 

In  Northern      " 5  In  South  India 10 

InCentral        "      10  In  Ceylon 3 

In  Southern      *^     13  In  Indo-Chinese  couDtriei.  0 

In  Ruaiiia 15  In  Chinese  Empire. ...... .  S 

In  Cauca«ian  and  border       In  Hither  Polynesia 7 

countries 7  In  Farther       **       16 

In  Semitic  iangnaqps 8  In  Africa. 20i 


Of  these  178  languages  and  dialects,  the  B.  and  F.  B.  S. 
has  aided  the  translation,  printing,  or  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  directly  in  129,  indirectly  44^-total  157. 
**  The  number  of  verriont  (omitting  thooe  in  dUTerent 
characters  only)  is  213,  and  of  these  161  wtoe  prepared 
since  1804." 

y.  Prutnt  Condition,— The  number  of  Bible  Socie- 
ties connected  with  the  B.  and  F.  B.  S.  was  in  18G6— 

XM  OBKAT  BBITAIN. 

AQxlUarIe^  697;  liruichet,4n;  asMidatSoiii,  8837— total,  886L 


IM  TBI  OOLOmxe  AHD  SLSCWBl 

Aaziliarieil2T;  hranehei,  838;  awoclstloas,  tOO— total,  11<0. 


Oruid  total,  6111. 

The  society  had  also,  in  Europe  and  America,  thirteen 
foreign  agenciety  which  have  the  superintendence  of 
depots  of  the  Scriptures.  There  are  also  nuroerons 
other  d6p5ts  in  Asia  and  the  Levant.  During  the  3rear 
ending  March  81,  1866,  the  society  issued  Bibles  and 
parts  of  the  Bible  as  follows,  viz. : 

From  London,  1,471.044;  on  the  Conthieat,  825,086— total. 
Grand  total  from  beginning—  [2,996,190. 

FromLondon,S5,4S6,419;  oo  Continent,14.799,S9(h=M,28&,709L 


InPerBla 8 

In  India  (general) 2 


In  America . . . 
Total. 


.17&i 


The  grants  of  the  society  of  Bibles,  Testamenta, 
sions,  materials,  and  money  to  various  institutions, 
sociations,  and  individuals,  in  nearly  all  countries  on 
the  globe,  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1866,  alone 
amounted  to  upward  of  £52,814  (see  Report  for  1866). 
This  noble  institution  has  recently  closed  the  most 
prosperous  and  effective  year  of  its  splendid  histotry. 
Its  object  is  the  purest  Christian  charity  to  all  mankind, 
and  Heaven  is  crowning  its  efforts  with  a  success  com- 
mensurate with  its  design. — ^Timpson,  Biblt  TWaoB^pib 
(Lond.  12mo,  1863) ;  RijtorU  of  Brit,  and  For.  BibU 
Soeietg;  Owen,  Bitt.  of  Brit,  and  For,  BiUe  Sodt^  (3 
vols.  8vo). 

Other  Bible  Societies  of  Great  Britain  are,  (1.)  the 
Trinitarian  Bible  Society,  which  separated  from  the 
B.  and  F.  B.  S.  in  1831,  when  the  resolution  to  make 
the  belief  in  the  triune  God  a  term  of  membership  was 
rejected.  It  is  now  mostly  supported  by  the  Irving^ 
ites.  Its  income  for  the  year  1860  amounted  to  X1703l 
(2.)  The  Bible  Translation  Society,  a  Baptist  Society, 
which  has  for  its  object  **  to  aid  in  printing  and  circu- 
lating those  translations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  from 
which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  witb> 
drawn  its  assistance  on  the  ground  that  the  words  re^ 
lating  to  the  ordinance  of  baptism  have  been  trans- 
lated by  terms  signifying  immersion ;  and  farther,  to 
aid  in  producing  and  circulating  other  versions  of  the 
Word  of  God  similarly  faithful  and  complete."  Its 
income  in  1860  amounted  to  £1815.  (8.)  The  Hiber- 
nian Bihlt  Society:  the  income  for  the  year  dosing 
April,  1860,  was  £6063— an  increase  of  £938  over  the 
preceding  year.  The  issues  of  the  last  year  were 
107,694  copies ;  the  total  issue  2,843,146  copies.  (4.) 
In  Scotland,  where  the  Bible  Society  has  hitherto  ob- 
tained less  support  than  in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain, 
a  *' National  Bible  Society  for  Scotland"  was  organ- 
ized in  May,  1860.  The  General  Board  of  Direction  is 
to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  to  be  located 
in  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  in  Glasgow.  See  Jfomt- 
gdical  Christendom,  June  1, 1860. 

2.  BxnLE  Societies  ox  the  Comtlmkht  of  Eu- 
rope.— 1.  The  Canstein  Bible  Institute  was  founded  in 
1710  by  the  Biarquis  of  Canstein,  to  print  and  clrcn- 
Ute  the  Word  of  God  at  a  cheap  rate.  Up  to  1843  it 
had  circulated  nearly  five  millions  of  Bibles,  and  near- 
ly three  millions  of  Testaments.     See  Ca>'8TBIN. 

2.  The  Nuremberg  Bible  Society -wbb  formed  May  10, 
1804,  the  B.  and  F.  B.  S.  contributing  £100  toward  its 
foundation.  The  friends  of  the  Bible  cause  in  Baale 
united  at  first  with  this  society.  In  1806  it  wi 
moved  to  Basle,  and  became  the  BaA  BOiU  Sode^. 

8.  The  Batisbon  (Roman  Catholic)  Bible  Sodtty 
formed  in  1806-6  under  Dr.  Wittmann,    It  waa  aftaiw 
ward  suppressed. 
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4.  The  Berlin  BibU  Sodehf  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  Feb.  11, 1806.  It  was  merged  into 
the  g^reater  Pnutian  BtbUe  Soeieiy  in  1814,  which  had 
circulated,  up  to  the  year  1855,  about  two  million  cop- 
ies of  the  Bible.  A  number  of  other  German  Bible 
Societies  have  since  been  established,  aa  the  Bible  So- 
ciety of  Saxony,  in  1818,  which  had  in  1859  thirty-two 
branch  associations ;  the  Bible  Society  of  Sleswiclc- 
Holstein,  since  1826 ;  the  Hessian  Bible  Society,  and 
many  otiiers.  Most  of  the  German  societies  retain 
the  Apocrypha  in  their  editions  of  the  Bible. 

5.  T\\e^Zwich€mdWurtemberg  BibUSociettfffXLoyr- 
ed  in  1812,  1818,  and  in  a  few  years  many  organiza- 
tions sprang  up  in  Switzerland. 

6.  The  formation  oftheZ)afmA.B<&fe>9ocie/y  took  place 
at  Copenhagen,  May  22, 1814.  The  King  of  Sweden, 
in  a  ftiU  council  of  state,  July  6, 1814,  consented  to  be- 
come the  patron  of  the  Swedish  BiMe  Society, 

7.  The  Russian  Bible  Society  was  authorized  by  an 
imperial  ukase,  Jan.  14, 1818.  The  Greek,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed,  and  the  Arme- 
nian churches  were  represented  in  this  society,  in  or- 
der to  spread  the  Bible  in  the  entire  Russian  empire. 
In  1826  the  number  of  branch  associations  amounted 
to  289,  the  annual  income  to  400,000  rubles,  and  the 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  which  bad  been 
circulated  in  thirty-two  difi^rent  languages,  to  411,000. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  modem  Russian, 
and  the  large  circulation  of  this  translation  among  the 
country  people,  aroused  an  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Russian  clergy,  which  soon  led  to  the  suppression 
of  the  society  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  (1826).  In  its 
place  a  Protestant  Rassian  Bible  Society  was  organized 
at  Petersburg,  which  had  to  restrict  its  operations  to 
the  Protestant  population.  It  has  existed  ever  since, 
and  circulated  more  than  200, 000  Bibles.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  II  has  shown  himself  more  favorable  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  than  hil  father,  and  the 
hope  is  generally  entertained  that  the  Bible  colporteurs 
will  soon  have  again  free  access  to  the  members  of  the 
Greek  Church. 

8.  In  Finland  a  society  was  formed  at  Abo,  1812,  and 
Nonc€Nf  followed  in  1815. 

9.  The  United  Netherlands  Bihk  Society,  formed  in 
1813,  soon  had  auxiliaries  in  most  parts  of  Holland. 

10.  In  1818  the  Paris  Protestant  Bible  Society  was 
authorized  by  the  French  government,  and  it  went  on 
in  spite  of  great  opposition  from  the  Abb6  de  la  Men- 
nais  and  others.  Other  French  Bible  Societies  are  at 
Colmar  (founded  in  1820)  and  at  Strasburg  (founded 
in  1816). 

11.  In  Southern  Europe,  the  Malta  Bible  Society  was 
founded  May  26,  1817,  and  became  highly  important 
as  the  station  for  supplying  the  Scriptures  to  various 
people,  from  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago  to  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  These  objects  were  promoted  by 
the  travels  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Jowett,  Connor,  and 
Burckhardt.  Farther  detail  can  be  found  in  the  Re- 
ports  of  the  B.  and  F.  B.  S. ;  Owen's  ffisf,  of  the  B,  and 
F.  B,  S,  (8  vols.  8vo) ;  Timpson,  Bible  Triumphs  (Loud. 
1853,  8vo). 

3.  American  Bible  Society,  *'a  voluntary  asso- 
elation,  which  has  for  its  object  the  circulation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  commonly  received  version, 
without  note  or  comment."  Its  centre  is  in  the  city  of 
New  Yorlc,  but  it  is  ramified  by  means  of  auxiliaries 
over  the  entire  United  States  and  Territories. 

I.  Oryaniaation. — ^This  society  was  suggested  by  the 
success  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  That 
society  had  been  found  to  supply  a  great  want  in  the 
mother  country,  and  a  similar  association  was  perhaps 
still  more  needed  in  America.  During  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  such  was  the  scarcity  of  Bibles  that  Congress 
in  1777  voted  to  print  80,000  copies ;  and  when  it  was 
found  impracticable,  for  want  of  type  and  paper,  it  di- 
rected the  Committee  on  Commerce  to  import  20,000 
from  Europe,  giving  as  a  reason  that  '*  its  use  was  so 


universal  and  its  importance  so  great."  When  this, 
too,  in  consequence  of  the  emborgc^  was  found  imprao* 
ticable.  Congress  passed  a  resolution  (1782)  in  &vor  of 
an  edition  of  the  Bible  published  by  the  private  enter- 
prise  of  Mr.  Robert  Aitkin,  of  Philadelphia,  which  it 
pronounced  **a  pious  and  laudable  undertaking,  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  religion."  Such  was  the 
language  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  StcUes  in  refbr« 
ence  to  the  Bible  in  the  year  1782.  But  the  work  of 
printing  the  Holy  Scriptures  went  on  very  slowly.  It 
did  not  meet  the  demand.  Besides,  the  books  were 
sold  at  prices  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.  Other 
means  were  required  to  supply  this  deficiency.  The 
older  society  in  Great  Britain  had  led  the  way  in  1804, 
and  kindred  associations  were  soon  organized  in  different 
parts  of  this  country.  The  societies  first  formed  were 
local,  independent  bodies,  having  no  connection  nor  in- 
tercommunication ;  they  could  therefore  take  no  meas- 
ures to  supply  the  destitute  beyond  their  immediate  lo- 
calities. The  inconvenience  was  still  greater  when  mis- 
sionary societies  were  formed,  and  the  living  teacher  was 
sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  pagan  lands.  The  remedy 
was  first  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  who 
proposed  uniting  all  Bible  Societies  into  one  central 
institution.  In  1815,  the  Bible  Society  of  New  Jer- 
sey, prompted  by  the  venerable  Ellas  Bondinot,  is- 
sued a  circular  to  the  several  Bible'  Societies  in  the 
country,  inviting  them  to  send  delegates  to  meet  in 
the  city  of  New  York  the  ensuing  year.  The  New 
York  Bible  Society  entered  cordially  into  the  measure. 
A  convention  was  held  in  New  York  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  May,  1816,  composed  of  sixty  delegates, 
representing  thirty-five  Bible  Societies  in  ten  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Joshua  Wallace,  of  Bur- 
lington, N.  J.,  was  chosen  president ;  Joseph  C.  Horn- 
blower,  LL.D.,  of  Newark,  vice-president;  Rev.  Lyman 
Beecher,  D.D,  and  Rev.  John  B.  Romeyn,  secretaries. 
Gentlemen  of  nearly  all  Christian  denominations  were 
present  as  members. 

II.  Constitution  and  Officers, — A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  ofiScers  of  the  society  were  electe<I.  The 
Hon.  Eliaa  Boudinot,  LL.D.,  though  not  at  the  con- 
vention, was  chosen  president,  and  twenty-three  vice- 
presidents  were  chosen  from  various  stated  in  the 
Union ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Mason  was  elected  secre- 
tary for  foreign  correspondence.  Rev,  Dr.  J.  B.  Ro- 
meyn domestic  secretary,  and  Richard  Yarick,  Esq., 
treasurer.  The  labors  of  these  gentlemen  were  all 
given  gratuitously. 

III.  Managers, — ^The  board  of  managers  was  com- 
posed of  thirty-six  la3rmcn,  it  being  provided  that  every 
minister  of  the  Gospel  becoming  a  life-member  should 
be  an  honorary  manager,  as  well  as  every  life-director, 
lay  or  clerical.  They  were  entitled  to  meet  with  the 
board,  and  vote,  and  have  the  same  power  as  a  man- 
ager. The  thirty-six  managers  were  divided  into  four 
classes,  each  of  which  was  to  go  out  of  office  each  year, 
but  were  re-eligible.  It  resulted,  as  was  no  doubt  in- 
tended, in  securing  a  permanent  body,  members  going 
out  actually  only  by  death,  resignation,  or  removal  for 
cause,  as  is  the  case  generally  with  kindred  institutions. 
From  these  managers,  honorary  or  elect,  standing  com- 
mittees were  appointed,  on  whom  devolve,  in  great 
measure,  the  actual  doings  of  the  board,  the  latter  con- 
firming or  annulling  their  transactions. 

IV.  Committees. — ^The  standing  committees,  as  now 
existing,  are  on  publication,  finance,  versions,  distri- 
bution, agencies,  legacies,  nominations,  anniversary, 
and  auditing.  The  titles  sufficiently  designate  their 
functions.  The  committee  on  nominations,  composed 
of  one  member  frt)m  each  of  the  principal  denomina- 
tions represented  in  the  board,  was  designed  to  secure 
impartiality  in  nominations  to  office  or  otherwise,  the 
denominations  being  unequally  represented  in  the 
board,  but  standing  on  a  par  as  to  number  in  the  com- 
mittee which  has  the  power  to  nominate  and  recom- 
mend to  election.    This  is,  therefore,  a  provision  for 
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the  safety  of  the  smaller  bodies,  or  those  having  the 
feebler  representation  in  the  board.  These  committees, 
as  well  as  the  board,  usnaUj  meet  once  a  month,  though 
some  of  them,  as  those  on  legacies  and  finance,  oftener, 
and  the  sessions  are  from  one  to  two  hours,  or  some- 
times longer.  These  services  are  rendered  without 
compensation,  only  the  officers  who  give  their  entire 
time  and  labor  to  the  society  receiving  any  salary. 

V.  Text  dradaUd. — The  constitution  declares  that 
"  the  sole  object  of  this  society  shall  be  to  encourage  a 
wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without  note 
or  comment;"  and  ''the  only  copies  in  the  English 
language  to  be  circulated  by  die  society  shall  be  of  the 
version  now  in  common  use,"  meaning  by  tliat  what  is 
commonly  called  King  James's  Version.  And  as  this 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  version  universally  received 
by  the  Christian  churches  using  the  English  tongue, 
so  it  was  to  be  the  common  bond  of  the  churches  com- 
bined in  this  association.  When  the  society  extended 
its  labors  into  foreign  countries,  and  was  Galled  on  to 
appropriate  funds  to  print  the  Scriptures  as  translated 
into  other  languages,  the  same  general  rule  was  adopt- 
ed. The  principles  of  the  English  Bible  were  to  be 
followed,  at  least  so  far  as  this,  that  the  version  should 
be  catholic,  so  that  all  denominations  might  use  it  as 
they  do  our  English  Bible.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee on  versions  to  see  that  this  rule  is  followed  in 
every  new  version  for  the  printing  of  which  funds  are 
solicited  from  this  society.  It  also  devolves  on  this 
committee  to  correct  any  verbal  inaccuracies  that  may 
creep  into  the  society's  editions,  or  to  determine  on  the 
correct  reading  when  the  several  editions  differ.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  veiy  delicate  and  difficult  function,  re- 
quiring great  judgment  and  wisdom  as  well  as  compe- 
tent scholarship. 

y  I.  Auxiliaries. — It  was  soon  found  that  the  central 
society  could  do  but  little  by  its  own  unaided  efforts 
towai^  supplying  the  wants  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly, arrangements  were  made  for  receiving  auxilia- 
ries into  connection  with  the  parent  society.  Curcu- 
lars  were  issued  calling  on  the  friends  of  the  Bible  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  organize  auxiliary  so- 
cieties, but  circulars' and  letters  did  not  accomplish 
the  object.  Auxiliaries  were  not  organized  in  suffi- 
cient numbers ;  whether  for  want  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  pastors,  the  want  of  Icnow  ledge  and  experience, 
or  want  of  appreciation  of  the  worlc,  it  b  of  no  use  to 
attempt  to  decide :  such  was  the  fact. 

VII.  AgaUt, — ^To  accomplish  this  worlc,  it  became 
necessary  to  appoint  agents.  In  1816  the  Rev.  R.  D. 
Hall  was  appointed  agent  for  this  purpose,  and  from 
that  time  others  have  been  added,  as  the  work  of  the 
society  has  extended  over  a  wider  region  of  country. 
In  1865  there  were  thirty-seven  agents,  extending 
over  the  entire  United  States  and  Territories,  including 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Kansas,  and  Minne- 
sota. An  agent  has  been  sent  also  to  Utah.  Besides 
these,  several  agents  are  employed  in  foreign  countries. 
Under  the  labors  of  these  agents  auxiliary  Bible  Soci- 
eties have  been  organized  in  every  part  of  the  land, 
the  number  of  which,  with  their  branch  societies,  now 
exceeds  5000.  These  societies  are  the  chief  means  of 
distributing  the  books,  each  being  expected  to  supply 
the  wants  of  its  own  territory.  The  effort  of  the 
agents  is  continually  directed  to  keeping  them  engaged 
in  this  work. 

VIII.  Paid  Secretaries. — The  original  executive  of- 
ficers received  no  remuneration  for  their  service.  The 
first  paid  officer  was  Mr.  John  Nitchie,  agent  and  ac- 
countant from  1810,  clergymen  of  New  Ifork  render- 
ing voluntary  service  as  secretaries  until  1826,  when 
Mr.  John  C.  Brigham,  now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brigham, 
was  employed  first  as  assistant  secretary,  and  subse- 
quently as  corresponding  secretary.  Such  he  remain- 
ed, laboring  in  conjunction  with  unpaid  secretaries 
with  great  diligence  and  success  until  1840,  at  which 
time  the  society  had  made  great  advancement.    This 


year  its  receipts  amounted  to  $97,865  09,  and  its  issues 
to  1£7,261  volumes.    The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chore h, 
at  their  General  Conference  of  1836,  agreed  to  HjaI^mH 
their  denominational  Bible  Society  and  unite  -witfa  tba 
national  institution.    In  view  of  this,  another  secretary 
was  employed,  selected  in  1840  fh>m  that  body,  and 
no  man  could  better  have  served  the  purpose  thkn  the 
Rev.  £.  S.  Janes,  afterward  bishop  of  the    Church 
which  he  has  served  with  such  faithfnlnesa  and  dis- 
tinguished ability.     In  1844  the  Rev.  N.  Levins*  was 
chosen  his  successor,  and  after  five  years*  'snceessfol 
toil  died  in  1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Uoldich,  D.D.  In  1837,  Joseph  Hyde,  Esq., 
made  general  agent,  and  Mr.  Nitchie  was  made 
nrer.     The  latter  died  in  1888,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Abraham  Koyser,  Esq.  The  treasurer  in  1866  -was  Wm. 
Whitlock,  Jr.,  Esq.    In  1866  the  society  had  three  sec- 
retaries, Rev.  Dr.  Holdich,  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Rer. 
T.  Ralston  Smith ;  an  assistant  treasurer,  Henry  Fish- 
er. Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Caleb  Rowe,  general  a^^ent.     The 
other  officers  and  members  of  the  board,  not  deruting 
all  their  time  to  the  society,  receive  no  pay. 

IX.  BuUdinjfSj  etc. — ^The  business  of  the  society  was 
transacted  for  some  years  in  rooms  in  the  N.  T.  Hos- 
pital, lent  to  them  for  the  purpose  by  the  goremars. 
and  afterward  in  the  rooms  of  the  N.  T.  Historical  So^ 
ciety.     In  1822  the  Bible  House  in  Kasaan  Street  was 
erected.     1  his  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time  until 
it  could  be  extended  no  farther.     In  1862  the  mana- 
gers erected  the  present  spacious  and  commodioiis  edi- 
fice in  Astor  Place.     It  was  erected  partly  by  special 
subscriptions,  chiefiy  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
partly  by  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  premifes. 
The  remainder  was  raised  by  a  loan,  the  rent  of  the 
rooms  not  immediately  wanted  for  the  aociety^s  pur- 
poses paying  the  interest  and  gradually  liquidating 
the  debt.     The  whole  debt  will  probably  be  paid  off 
before  the  society  will  require  the  use  of  the  entiR 
building.    Not  a  dollar  was  drawn  from  the  regular 
income  of  the  society  for  erecting  the  Bible  House. 
There  are  at  present  17  power-presses  employed,  with 
about  400  persons.    With  the  present  force  the  society 
makes  from  3000  to  4000  vols,  a  day,  and  issues  from 
700,000  to  800,000  vols,  per  annum  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

X.  Flmmces  and  Issues. — ^The  receipts  of  the  socie- 
ty vary  somewhat  with  the  state  of  the  times  and  ac- 
cording to  the  legacies  received.  In  1865  the  receipts 
from  all  sources,  including  sales,  donations,  and  lega- 
cies, were  upward  of  $642,000.  These  funds  are  ex- 
pended in  supplying  the  destitute  at  home,  and  in 
printing  and  circulating  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  foreign 
parts.  The  number  of  volumes  issued  by  this  society 
in  the  year  1865,  as  shown  in  the  annual  report,  was 
over  951,000,  while  over  $40,000  were  expended  on 
printing  and  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  foreign 
countries,  besides  what  was  expended  in  preparing 
Bibles  at  home  for  foreign  use. 

XI.  The  Baptist  DifficuUy.—ln  1885  a  serious  diffi- 
culty arose  in  the  society.  The  BapUst  missionaries 
in  Burmah  published,  with  fiinds  drawn  from  the  (soci- 
ety, a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Burmese,  in  whkh 
the  Greek  words  /Sawrcoyioc  and  /Sawri^w  were  rva- 
dered  by  words  signifying  imm^rftoa  and  to  immene. 
When  this  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  managen 
they  refused  to  make  appropriations  for  publishiog 
such  versions,  on  the  ground  that  to  take  the  fondi 
contributed  b}'  persons  who  did  not  believe  the  doc- 
trine taught,  to  circulate  what  they  held  to  be  error, 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  truth.  Besides,  tbs 
constitution  forbids  the  publication  of  any  other  than 
a  catholic  Bible,  or  such  a  Bible  as  all  Christians  can 
use  in  common.  The  new  rendering  had  the  force  of 
a  comment.  This  decision  gave  great  offence  to  manj 
of  the  Baptist  churches,  and  a  warm  and  protrscted 
controvers}'  arose.  Into  the  merits  of  this  oontroTenr 
we  do  not  enter.    It  ended  in  the  alienation  of  a  large 
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portion  of  this  infiaential  and  nnmerons  body  of  Cliris- 
tians  from  tlie  interests  of  the  society.  It  is  under- 
stood,  however,  that  many  leading  men  in  tliat  Chnrch 
remained,  and  still  continue  fiut  friends  of  the  A.  B.  S. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  mod&of  reconciliation  may 
be  discovered  and  adopted,  as  the  division  of  the  Bible 
Society  cannot  but  be  regretted  by  all  who  value  Cliris- 
tian  love  and  harmony.  The  Bible  is  the  common 
bond  of  the  Protestant  churches,  and  there  ought  to  be 
but  one  general  Bible  Society. 

XIL  J%e  Retnaion  DijfieuUtf.— In  1857  a  new  difficul- 
ty  arose  in  regard  to  the  English  version.  About  1848, 
the  managers,  learning  that  numerous  discrepancies 
and  typographical  errors  existed  in  the  various  edi* 
tions  of  the  Bible  issued  by  them,  referred  the  subject 
to  the  Committee  on  Versions  for  investigation.  It 
was  finally  resolved  that  the  committee  should  make 
corrections  according  to  a  set  of  rules  submitted  b}* 
them  to  the  board.  This  was  accomplbhed  by  a  very 
learned  and  able  body  of  men  in  about  three  years,  and 
was  approved  by  the  board,  who  directed  that  as  fast 
as  the  old  stereotype  plates  were  worn  out,  they  should 
be  replaced  by  new  ones  containing  the  corrections. 
The  work  seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and 
many  of  the  plates  were  recast  according  to  the  new 
^*  standard."  Six  years  after  the  '*  standard"  was  fin- 
ished,  it  was  objected  that  unwarranted  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  text,  and  in  the  headings  of  the  chap- 
ters, and  in  the  running  heads  of  the  columns.  Those 
in  the  text  were  confessed  to  be  very  few  and  of  small 
account.  The  changes  in  the  brings  were  more 
numeroas  and  important.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
what  was  in  itself  so  small  a  matter  should  have  cre- 
ated difficulty,  but  such  was  the  fact.  Many  auxil- 
iaries, some  covering  entire  states,  refused  to  receive 
or  circulate  the  new  standard.  The  managers  were 
puzzled.  The  subject  was  debated  long  and  earnestly, 
until  at  length  the  board  resolved  to  refer  the  matter 
to  a  special  committee  of  able  and  distinguished  men, 
of  difi^erent  professions  and  various  ecclesiastical  rela> 
tions,  for  their  mature  and  ample  consideration.  The 
result  was  the  adoption  by  the  board  of  the  following 
resolutions,  passed  January  28tb,  1858 : 

^^Retolvedj  That  this  society *s  present  standard 
English  Bible  be  referred  to  the  standing  committee 
on  versions  for  examination ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  same  differs  in  the  text  or  its  accessories  from  the 
Bibles  previously  published  by  the  society,  the  com- 
mittee are  directed  to  correct  the  same  by  conforming 
it  to  previous  editions  printed  by  this  society,  or  by 
the  authorized  British  presses,  reference  being  also 
had  to  the  original  edition  of  the  translators  printed 
in  1611 ;  and  to  report  such  corrections  to  this  board, 
to  the  end  that  a  new  edition,  thus  perfected,  may  be 
adopted  as  the  standard  edition  of  the  society. 

^^Resolvedy  That  until  the  completion  and  adoption 
of  such  new  standard  edition,  the  English  Bibles  to 
be  issued  by  this  society  shall  be  such  as  conform  to 
the  editions  of  the  society  anterior  to  the  late  revision, 
so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  and  excepting  cases 
where  the  persons  or  auxiliaries  applying  for  Bibles 
shall  prefer  to  be  supplied  from  copies  of  the  present 
standard  edition  now  on  hand  or  in  process  of  manu- 
facture."    See  Authorized  English  Vepsion. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  on  versions  is  now  en- 
gaged in  their  work  of  revision  on  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  board.  It  is  hoped  that,  as  all  the  valuable  cor- 
rections made  in  the  late  standard  edition  that  were 
the  result  of  simple  collations  of  the  editions  published 
by  the  society  will  be  retained,  the  final  result  of  the 
new  revision  will  be  a  Bible  more  generally  acceptable 
to  the  Christian  community  than  any  former  edition. 

4.  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  (Bap- 
tist).— This  society  grew  out  of  the  difficulty  men- 
tioned above  (American  Bible  Society,  §  11).  The 
resolution  of  the  A.  B.  S.  passed  in  May,  1866,  was  as 
follows : 


"Jiuolvedf  That  in  appropriating  money  for  the 
translating,  printing,  or  distributing  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  in  foreign  languages,  the  managers  feel  at 
liberty  to  encourage  only  such  versions  as  conform  in 
the  principle  of  their  translation  to  the  common  Eng- 
lish version,  at  least  so  far  as  that  all  the  religious 
denominations  represented  in  this  society  can  consist- 
ently use  and  circulate  said  versions  in  their  several 
schools  and  communities." 

The  Rev.  S.  H.  Cone,  D.D,  (q.  v.),  an  eminent  Bap- 
tist, liad  once  been  a  secretary  of  the  board,  and  was 
at  this  time  a>  manager.  He  resisted  this  resolution 
ably  and  strenuously  (see  Sprague,  Amtaltf  vi,  649). 
In  April,  1887,  a  large  convention,  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, formed  a  Baptist  B.  S.  under  the  title  of  **The 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society."  The  new  so- 
ciety took  the  ground  that  aid  for  the  translating,  print- 
ing and  distributing  of  the  Scriptures  in  foreign  lan- 
guages should  be  afforded  to  *'such  versions  only  as 
are  conformed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  original  text 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek."  The  special  aim  here  was 
the  rendering  of  fiairriZiit  by  **  immene"  instead  of 
*'  bcqttize,**  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  English  language,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  commonly  received  version  should  be  used 
until  otherwise  directed  bv  the  societv.  The  latter 
point  led  to  a  new  split  in  1850,  one  party  demanding 
that  the  principle  of  circulating  only  translations  which 
should  he  *'  conformed  to  the  original"  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  English  versions  also,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  common  English  version  should  be  re- 
vised. Resolutions  rejecting  this  principle  were  adopt- 
ed in  the  meeting  of  the  society  in  1850,  and  led  to  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Cone,  who,  until  then,  had  been  the 
president.  A  new  society  was  formed,  which  under- 
took the  revision  of  the  English  version  on  the  above 
principle  (see  American  Bible  Union).  According 
to  the  constitution  of  the  A.  and  F.  B.  S.,  a  contribu- 
tion of  fS  constitutes  one  a  member,  a  contribution  of 
$80  a  life  member,  and  a  contribution  of  $150  a  life 
director.  Up  to  18i59  the  number  of  life  members  and 
life  directors  had  been  8515,  of  whom  104  were  made 
such  in  the  financial  year  18G6-*G.  The  society  pub- 
lishes a  monthly,  entitled  The  Bible  Advocate.  For 
the  year  1865-6  the  total  receipts  were  $40,896  40. 
The  Scriptures  were  printed  and  circulated  in  fifty  dif- 
ferent languages  and  dialects,  embracing  various  parts 
of  India,  China,  France,  Africa,  and  America.  Twen- 
ty-four colporteurs  were  employed  in  Germany  and 
America,  who  had  made  54,895  visits. 

5.  American  Bible  Union,  a  Bible  Society  organ- 
ized by  seceders  from  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  (q.  v.).  The  object  of  the  societ)(,  according  to 
its  constitution,  is  "  to  procure  and  circulate  the  most 
faithful  versions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  attlanguoffes 
throughout  the  world."  A  ppecial  aim  of  the  society 
was  consequently  to  revise  the  common  English  ver- 
sion. The  most  striking  point  in  their  revision  thus  fkr 
is  the  rendering  of  fiavTifffAo^  by  *'  immersion,"  and  of 
^auri^ttv  by  '^immerse;"  and  this  the  great  majority 
of  American  churches  believe  to  have  been  the  real 
object  of  the  organization.  The  society  has  met  with 
strong  opposition  even  among  the  Baptists.  Its  plan 
provided  for  a  revision  of  the  New  Testament  by  schol- 
ars acting,  in  the  first  instance,  independently  of  each 
other,  each  working  on  separate  parts  assigned  to  them 
under  contract  by  the  board.  In  this  way,  one  set  of 
scholars  were  employed  in  Europe  and  another  in 
America.  All  books  needed  for  the  work  were  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  Union.  The  revisers  were 
chosen  f^om  their  supposed  fitness,  upon  recommends^ 
tion  of  those  to  whom  they  were  known.  These  schol- 
ars, in  this  capaci^,  were  responsible  to  no  ecclesiasti- 
cal body.  The  revisions  were  to  be  subjected  to  gen- 
eral criticism,  and  for  thie  purpose  the  Gospels,  Acts, 
Galatians,  Ephesians,  Hebrews,  Thessalonians,  ^ 
mon,  Timothy,  Titus,  Epifttles  of  John,  Judc,  an* 
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lation,  have  been  printed  with  the  common  Englbh 
version  and  the  Greek  text  in  {Mtrallel  columns,  with 
the  authorities  for  the  proposed  changes,  and  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  New  Testament  are  rapidly  ap- 
pearing. All  these  incipient  revisions  are  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  final  college  of  revisers  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  work  designed  for  popular  use.  The  plan 
provides  for  five  or  more  members  in  the  final  col- 
lege. Rev.  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D.,  Kev.  H.  B.  Hackett, 
D.D.,  in  America,  and  Prof.  ROdiger,  of  the  University 
of  Halle,  Germany,  have  been  announced  as  members 
of  the  final  college.  The  revision  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  mainly  committed  to  Rev.  T.  J.  Conant,  D.D., 
Rev.  G.  R.  Bliss,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  H.  B.  Hackett,  D.D. 
Proverbs,  Job,  and  part  of  Genesis  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  much  of  the  remaining  portion  is  maturing 
for  the  press.  The  Union  has  done  much  for  foreign 
Scripture  distribution,  aiding  largely  the  German, 
Karen,  Spanish,  Italian,  Burman,  and  Siamese  depart- 
ments. It  has  prepared  and  published  new  revisions 
of  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish  New  Testament.  The 
membership  of  the  Union  embraces  about  thirty  thou- 
sand persons,  including  those  who  co-operate  with  it 
through  the  **  Bible  Revision  Association*'  of  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  having  the  same  objects  and  acting 
in  concert  with  it.  Thirty  dollars  constitute  a  person 
a  member,  and  one  hundred  dollars  a  director  for  life. 
The  Union  meets  annually  in  October,  in  New  York. 
Its  business  is  conducted  by  a  board  of  thirty-three 
managers  and  five  executive  officers.  The  board 
meets  monthly,  and  occupies  the  Bible  Rooms,  No.  850 
Broome  Street,  N.  Y.  The  receipto  of  the  year  18C6 
exceeded  $40,000.  Four  octavo  volumes,  600  pages 
each,  containing  a  republication  of  the  official  docu- 
ments of  the  Union,  bring  down  its  history  to  the  pres- 
ent date  (1866).  The  organ  of  the  society  is  *'  JAe 
Bible  Union  Quarter^."  On  a  controversy  about  the 
management  of  the  society,  see  Judd,  Jfeviev  rf  the 
American  Bibh  Union  (N.  Y.  1867, 8vo),  and  the  replies 
by  the  organs  of  the  Union. 

6.  Bible  Rxvisioxr  AasociATioir.  See  Ambbi- 
CAN  Bible  Union  (above). 

Bible,  Tranalations  o£    See  Versions. 

Bible,  Uee  of  by  the  Laity.  The  Word  of 
God  is  intended  for  the  use  of  all  classes  of  men.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  its  universal  perusal  was 
not  only  allowed,  bat  urged  by  bishops  and  pastors. 
It  was  not  until  the  general  reading  of  the  Bible  was 
found  to  interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  papacy  that 
its  '*  perils  for  the  common  mind"  were  discovered. 
As  the  use  of  Latin  disappeared  among  the  people,  the 
Vulgate  Bible  became  less  and  less  intelligible  to  them, 
and  this  fact  was  early  welcomed  as  an  aid  to  the 
schemes  of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  In  the  11th  century 
Gregory  VII  {Epist,  vii,  11)  thanks  God  for  it,  as  tend- 
ing to  save  the  people  frtnn  misunderstanding  the  Bi- 
ble. The  reforming  and  heretical  sects  (Cathari,  Al- 
bigenses,  Waldenses,  etc.)  of  the  12th  and  18th  centu- 
ries appealed  to  the  Bible  in  all  their  disputes,  thus 
Aimishing  the  hierarchy  an  additional  reason  for  shut- 
ting up  the  Word  of  God.  In  1229,  the  Council  of  Tou- 
louse, in  its  14th  canon,  **  forbids  the  laity  to  have  in 
their  possession  any  copy  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
Now  Testament,  except  the  Psalter,  and  such  portions 
of  them  as  are  contained  in  the  Breviary,  or  the  Hours 
of  the  Virgin ;  and  most  strictly  forbids  these  works  in 
the  vulgar  tongue."  The  Council  of  Tarraoone  (1242) 
ordered  all  vernacular  versions  to  be  brought  to  the 
bishop  to  be  burnt.  Similar  prohibitions  were  issued 
fhmi  time  to  time  in  the  next  two  centuries  by  bishops 
and  synods,  especially  in  France  and  Germany,  though 
with  little  direct  effect.  In  the  **  Ttn  Rulet  eonetndng 
ProhibiUd  Bookt,*'  drawn  up  by  order  of  the  CouncU 
of  Trent,  and  approved  by  Pius  IV  (Buckley,  Canont 
and  Dtcrees  of  Trent,  p.  284),  we  find  the  following : 
In  Rule  III  versions  of  O.  T.  may  be  **  allowed  only 


to  pious  and  learned  men  at  the  discretion  of  the  bish- 
op ;"  in  Rule  IV  it  is  stated  that  '*if  the  sacred  books 
be  permitted  in  the  vulgar  tongue  indiscriminately, 
more  harm  than  utility  arises  there{h>m  by  reason  of 
the  temerity  of  men."  The  bishop  or  inquisitor  may 
grant  permission  to  safe  persons  to  read  them;  all 
booksellers  selling  to  unauthorized  persons  are  to  be 
punished.  The  Jansenist  movement  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, and  especially  the  publication  of  QuesnePs  N.  T. 
in  French  (Paris,  1699),  gave  rise  to  new  stringency, 
of  which  the  bull  UnigauUu  (q.  v.)  was  the  organ,  in 
the  18th  century  there  was  a  reaction,  and  the  publica- 
tion and  reading  of  vernacular  versions  was  even  en- 
couraged by  the  better  class  of  Roman  bishops.  The 
establishment  of  the  Bible  Sodetiea  (q.  v.)  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century  gave  new  alann  to  the  Roman 
hierarchy.  Ordinances  or  encyclicals  forbidding  the 
diffusion  of  Protestant  Bibles  were  issued  by  Pius  VII 
(1816),  Leo  XII  (1824),  and  Gregory  XVI  (1882). 
Though  the  anmnu  of  these  encyclicab  is  hostile  to  the 
free  use  of  the  Bible,  they  yet  do  not,  in  terms,  pnv- 
hibit  it.  At  this  day  it  is  well  understood,  and  admit- 
ted by  all  intelligent  Romanists  themselves,  that  the 
laity  are  not  only  not  required,  but  also  not  expected  to 
read  the  Word  of  God  for  themselves  by  the  Roman 
Church.  For  the  earlier  faistoiy  of  the  question,  see 
Amauld,  De  la  lecture  de  Vkribire  eainte ;  Hegelmever, 
Geichickie  det  Bibeltferbotes  (1783);  Van  Ess,  Ueb,  d, 
nolhvendige  u.  nuftUcke  Bibdkwen  (Leipz.  1808,  8vo); 
and  for  the  later,  Elliott,  Delmeaiion  ofBomanitm,  bk. 
i,  ch.  xvi. 

Biblia  PaupSrum  {Bible  of  the  Poor).  (I.)  The 
title  given  to  a  Bible  Manual,  or  Picture-Bible,  pre- 
pared in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  use  of  children  of  the 
poor,  whence  its  name.  It  consisted  of  forty  to  fifty 
pictures,  giving  the  events  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and 
some  0.  T.  events,  each  picture  being  accompanied  by 
an  illustrative  text  or  sentence  in  Latin.  Nicolas  of 
Hanapis,  the  lost  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  in 
1291,  is  said  to  have  written  the  first  of  the  Latin  texts 
for  pictures.  A  similar  work  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  and  with  the  legend  or  text  in  rhyme,  was  called 
Speculum  Humana  Salvationit,  i.  e.  the  '  ^  Mirror  of  Hu- 
man Salvation."  Before  the  Reformation,  these  two 
books  were  the  chief  text-books  used,  especially  by 
monks,  in  preaching,  and  took  the  place  of  the  Bible 
with  the  laity,  and  even  clergy.  The  lower  orders 
of  the  regular  clergy,  such  as  the  Franciscans,  Car- 
thusians, etc.,  took  the  title  of  "  Paoperes  Christi," 
Christ's  poor.  Many  manuscripts  of  the  Biblia  Pau- 
perum  and  of  the  Mirror  of  SalnMtiony  several  as  old 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  ard  preserved  in  different 
languages,  but  they  are  nearly  all  imperfect.  The 
pictures  of  this  series  were  copied  in  sculptures,  in 
wall  and  glass  painting,  altar-pieces,  etc.,  and  thus 
become  of  importance  in  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
After  the  discovery  of  printing,  the  Biblia  Pauperum 
was  perhaps  the  first  book  that  was  printed  in  the 
NetherUnds  and  German}',  first  with  wooden  blocks, 
and  then  with  types.  (If.)  The  name  of  Biblia  Pau- 
perum is  also  given  to  a  work  of  Bonaventura,  in  which 
the  Biblical  events  were  alphabetically  arranged,  and 
accompanied  by  notes — some  of  them  very  eccentric — 
for  the  benefit  of  preachers,  thus  attempting  to  relieve 
their  intellectual  shortcomings. — Pierer,  Univertal  Lex» 
ikon,  ii,  734 ;  Home,  Introduction  to  the  ScriptwrtB,  Bibl. 
Appendix,  Section  vi,  §  1. 

Bibliander,  Thbodorv,  a  Swiss  divine  of  the 
Reformation  period,  whose  proper  name  was  Arci- 
mann.  He  was  bom  in  Thurgau  about  1600.  Aftev 
studying  theology  he  became  assistant  to  Myconins  at 
Zarich,  and  afterward,  in  1682,  professor  of  theology 
and  Biblical  literature.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Zu- 
rich in  1564.  He  was  eminent  especially  for  Hebrew 
and  Oriental  learning.  He  was  the  only  Swiss  divine 
who  openly  and  strenuously  opposed  Calvinism,  and 
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for  ibis  be  was  dUiiilssed  from  his  office  in  1660.  His 
chief  work  is  MachumetU  Saraeenorumprincipit  ^vitqw 
guccettorum  vita^  doctrinji  ae  ipte  Aloinmf  etc.  (BasiL 
1543,  fol.))  &  Latin  version  of  the  Koran,  with  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  documents  on  Mohammedanism.  To- 
gether with  Pellican  and  Collin,  he  completed  and 
edited  the  so-called  Zurich  Bible  Translation  of  Leo 
Judie.  Many  of  lus  numerous  works  have  never  been 
printed,  but  are  preserved  as  manuscripts  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  cathedral  of  ZQrich. — Meusel,  BibHotheca  Ats- 
torica,  ii,  1, 226  sq. ;  Hoefer,  Biog,  GktirdU,  v,  988. 

Biblical  Ciitioiun.    See  CnmciSM,  Biblical. 

Biblical  ExegOBis,  or  Interpretation.  See 
Hbrmewbuticb. 

Biblical  Introdnction.     See  Introduction 

TO  THE  SCRIPTOBES. 

Biblical  Theology  is  the  name  given,  especial- 
ly  in  Germany,  to  a  branch  of  scientific  theology, 
which  has  for  its  object  to  set  forth  the  theology  of 
the  Bible  without  reference  to  ecclesiastical  or  dogmat- 
ical formulas  or  creeds.  (We  make  large  use  in  this 
article  of  Nitzsch*8  article  in  Herzog*s  JUal-Eneykh' 
pddie^Yoi,  i.) 

The  name  Biblical  theology  can  be  taksn  (as  is  the 
term  theolo^  in  general)  in  a  narrower  and  a  wider 
sense,  the  narrower  including  only  the  sum  of  relig* 
ious  doctrine  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Scriptures;  the  wider  comprehending  the  science  of 
the  Bible  in  all  the  respects  in  which  it  may  be  made 
the  object  of  investigation.  Usually  it  is  taken  in  the 
narrower  sense,  and  some  writers  prefer,  therefore,  the 
name  Biblical  dogmatics. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  definition,  Biblical  theology 
has  a  very  clearly  defined  relation  to  exegetical  and 
historical  theology  no  less  than  to  systematic  theology. 
It  is  the  flower  and  quintessence  of  all  exegetical  inves- 
tigations, for  the  veiy  object  of  exegesis  is  to  find  out, 
with  entire  clearness,  the  true  teaching  of  the  word 
of  God  with  regard  to  His  own  nature  and  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  Him.  Its  relation  to  historical  theolo- 
gy is  that  of  the  foundation  to  the  superstructure,  for 
both  the  History  of  Doctrines  and  the  History  of  the 
Church  must  set  out  with  a  fixed  view  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures  as  to  the  fundamental  questions  of 
religion.  So,  too,  Systematic  Theology,  while  it  in- 
cludes the  statements  of  doctrine  made  in  the  creeds 
and  formulas  of  the  Church,  must  yet  rest  ultimately 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  be^nning  of  Biblical  theology  may  be  said  to 
be  coeval  with  theology  itself,  for  Scripture  proofs  were 
always  needed  and  made  use  of  against  heathens,  her- 
etics, and  Jews.  But  when  tradition  came  to  bo  rec- 
ognised as  a  rule  of  faith,  equally  important  as  the 
Scripture,  and  the  Church  claimed  for  her  doctrinal 
decisions  and  her  interpretations  of  the  Bible  the  same 
infallibility  as  for  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself,  the 
cultivation  of  strictly  Biblical  theology  fell  into  dis- 
credit. The  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  under- 
took to  purify  the  Church  by  the  restoration  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  Bible,  and  the  catechisms  and  con- 
fessions of  the  Reformed  churches  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  attempts  to  arrange  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  into  a  system.  The  early  Protestant  works  on 
systematic  theology  sought  to  prove  the  doctrines  of 
the  several  churches  by  Biblical  texts ;  at  the  head  of 
each  article  of  doctrine  a  Biblical  text  was  placed  and 
thoroughly  explained.  Zacharis  (f  1777),  professor 
of  theology  in  the  University  of  Kiel,  wrote  BUtHtche 
Theoloffie,  oder  Unterguchung  det  biblitchen  Grundet  der 
vomehnuten  theologi9chm  Lduren  (Gutt.  u.  Kiel,  1771-75; 
*  last  part  edited  by  Vollborth,  1786).  Zacharia)  under- 
stood by  Biblical  Theology,  "not  that  theology  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  taken  from  Scripture,  for  in  this 
sense  eveiy  theological  system  must  be  biblical,  but 
more  generally  a  precise  definition  of  all  the  doctrines 
treated  of  in  systematic  theology,  the  correct  meaning 


which,  in  accordance  with  Scripture,  should  be  applied 
to  them,  and  the  best  arguments  in  their  defence.*' 
His  was  accordingly  the  first  attempt  to  treat  Biblical 
theology  as  a  separate  branch  of  theological  science, 
independently  of  S3rstematic  theology.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Huffnagel  {Bibl,  Theologie,  Erlang.  1786- 
89),  Ammon  (Bibl,  Tkeol,  Erlang.  1792),  and  Baum- 
gsjten-Crusius,  among  the  Rationalists ;  and  by  Storr 
and  Flatt  (1808),  translated  by  Schmucker  (Andover, 
1886,  2d  edition,  8vo),  Supranaturalist.  The  position 
which  Biblical  theology  now  generally  occupies  in 
German  theology  was  first  defined  by  Gabler  (Dejusto 
ditaimine  Theoi.  bibl,  et  dogmoHca,  Altdorf,  1787, 4to). 
Tholuck  (^AfS.  Lectures,  translated  by  Park,  BibSotheca 
Sacra,  1844,  552)  remarks  as  follows  on  the  state  of 
Biblical  theology  up  to  that  time:  **In  this  depart- 
ment we  have  no  satisfactory  treatise  for  students. 
The  older  writers,  as  ZachaxisB,  are  prolix  and  de- 
void of  taste.  Storr  and  Knapp  have  given  us,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  text-books  of  Biblical  theology  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century,  the  name  Biblical  Dogmatic  The- 
ology has  been  applied  to  the  science  which  is  more 
properly  called  Dogmatic  History.  Certain  theolo- 
gians, who  take  a  Rationalistic  view  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, have  considered  the  various  teachings  of  the 
Bible,  from  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that  of  Jesus  and 
the  apostles,  as  the  product  of  human  reason  in  its 
course  of  gradual  improvement;  and,  in  this  view, 
Biblical  theology  has  for  its  object  to  exhibit  the  grad- 
ual development  of  reason  in  its  application  to  religion, 
as  it  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  times  in  which 
the  writers  of  the  Bible  lived.  The  Biblical  Dog- 
matics of  Von  Ammon,  De  Wctte,  Baumgarten-Cru- 
sius,  and  Von  Colin  are  written  in  this  Rationalistic 
spirit''  (see  De  Wette,  Bibliacke  JDogmatik  d,  AUen  u. 
Neuen  7e(tomcn/« (Berlin,  1818,  and  often);  Baumgar- 
ten-Crusius,  Grttndzikge  der  Bibl.  Theologie  (Jena,  1828); 
and  Cdlln,  Bibl,  Theologie  (Leips.  1886,  2  vols.  8vo)). 

Nitzsch,  in  his  ChritUiche  Lehre  (6th  ed.  1851;  trans- 
lated (badly),  Edinburgh,  Clark's  Library),  develops 
his  own  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in  sys- 
tematic form,  apart  from  all  dogmatical  creeds.  But 
he  distinguishes  (§  4)  "  Christian  doctrine"  from  "  Bib- 
lical theology'*  in  this,  that  the  former  seeks  to  inter- 
pret '*  the  period  of  completed  revelation,  and  of  Chris- 
tian faith  and  life  in  its  finished  form,  as  set  forth  by 
the  apostles,  finally  and  for  all  time ;  while  the  latter 
ought  to  take  note  of  the  development  of  revelation, 
in  its  various  stages,  fh>m  the  time  of  Abraham  to  that 
of  the  apostles."  He  therefore  makes  Biblical  theol- 
ogy bear  the  same  relation  to  the  "  system  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine"  that  the  HLstory  of  Dogmas  bears  to 
dogmatics.  The  work  of  S.  Lutz  (Bibl.  DogmaUk, 
1847)  is  valuable  for  systematic  method  no  less  than 
for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  contents  of  the 
Bible. 

Biblical  theolo^,  in  the  narrower  sense,  has  been 
again  subdivided  into  the  theology  of  the  Old  and 
the  theology  of  the  New  Testament.  Works  on  the 
former  have  been  published  by  Yatke  (Die  Region 
des  A.T,  1st  vol.  Berl.  1885)  and  Bruno  Bauer  (Die 
Religion  dee  A.T.  2  vols.  1888).  Both  are  strongly 
influenced  by  HegeVs  Philosophy  of  Religion.  A 
better  work  is  H&vemick,  Vorlesungen  fiber  d,  The» 
ologie  dea  AUen  Bvndee  (posthumous  ;  Frankf.  1868). 
From  the  Roman  Catholic  side  we  have  Schola,  Hani-^ 
buch  d,  Theologie  dee  AUen  Bundea  (Regensb.  1862,  2 
vols.  8vo).  On  the  theology  of  the  New  Testament 
we  have  works  from  C.  F.  Schmidt  (Bibl,  Theol.  dee  N, 
T,  Erlang.  1868 ;  2d  edit.  publ.  by  Weizsftcker,  1859), 
G.  L.  Hahn  (Die  Theologie  dee  N,  T,  Leipz.  1854,  Ist 
vol.),  and  a  posthumous  work  by  F.  C.  Baur  (Vorle^ 
tungen  Hber  neutesiamenUiehe  Theologie,  Leipzig,  1864). 
The  teachings  of  the  different  writers  of  the  N.  T.  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  special  works.  The  Pauline 
system  has  been  treated  of  by  Usteri  (Entwiehelungdet 
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pmdmi8(Aen  Lehrhegnffa,  Zarich,  1824, 1829, 1881, 1882) 
and  Dahne  {Entwickelung  detpaul,  Lehrbe^fftf  Leipz. 
1885) ;  the  Johannean  by  Kostlin  (Lehrheffriffund  Brief e 
Johamus,  Berl.  1843)  and  Frommann  (Joh.  LArbegriff, 
Halle,  1839).— Hagenbach,  Enegdopadie  (7th  edition, 
Leipz.  1865) ;  Mtrcersburg  JRemew,  1862 ;  Knapp,  TkeoU 
0^  (Translator's  Preface) ;  Herzog,  ReajUEncgk,  i,  222. 
See  Theology. 

Biblicists,  or  Bible  DoctorB,  *'an  appellation 
given  by  some  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  those 
who  profess  to  adhere  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the 
sole  rule  of  fiiith  and  practice.  Toward  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  centur}'  the  Christian  doctors  were  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  Biblici,  or  Bible  doctors,  and  the 
SehoUutici,  The  former  interpreted  the  sacred  volume 
in  their  schools,  though  for  the  most  part  very  misera- 
bly; they  explained  religious  doctrines  nakedly  and 
artlessly,  without  calling  reason  and  philosophy  to 
their  aid,  and  confirmed  them  by  the -testimonies  of 
Scripture  and  tradition.  The  latter,  or  Scholastics,  did 
nothing  but  explain  the  Master  of  the  Sentences^  or 
Peter  Lombard ;  and  they  brought  all  the  doctrines  of 
&ith,  as  well  as  the  principles  and  precepts  of  practical 
religion,  under  the  dominion  of  philosophy.  And  as 
these  philosophical  or  scholastic  theologians  were 
deemed  superior  to  the  others  in  acumen  and  ingenui- 
ty, young  men  admired  them,  and  listened  to  them 
with  the  greatest  attention ;  while  the  Biblical  doc- 
tors, or  doctors  of  the  sacred  page  (as  they  were  call- 
ed), had  very  few,  and  sometimes  no  pupils.  Several 
persons  of  eminent  piety,  and  even  some  Roman  pon- 
tiffs, in  the  thirteenth  century,  seriously  admonished 
the  scholastic  theologians,  more  especially  those  of 
Paris,  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  salvation  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  with  simplicity  and  purity ;  but  their 
admonitions  were  fruitless.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  to- 
gether with  those  who  studied  them,  fell  into  neglect 
and  contempt;  and  the  schokutiei  or  schoolmen,  who 
taught  the  scholastic  theology  with  all  its  trifling  sub- 
tleties, prevailed  in  all  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
Europe  down  to  tbe  time  of  Luther  (Moshehn*s  Eccl. 
Eitt.^  by  Murdoch,  bk.  iii,  cent,  xii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iii,  §  8,  and 
cent,  xiii,  pt  ii,  ch.  ii,  §  7)." — Eadie,  £bc/.  Cyclop,  e,  v. 

Bibllomancy  (/3i/3Xioi/,  pavriia^  divination  (q. 
V.)  by  means  of  the  Bible;  sometimes  called,  also, 
Kirtet  bUdica  or  eortes  tacrte.  It  consisted  in  taking 
passages  of  Scripture  at  hazard,  and  drawing  thence 
indications  of  future  things.  It  was  used  occasionally 
in  tbe  consecration  of  bishops,  and  was  evidently  bor- 
rowed from  the  heathen,  who  were  accustomed  to  draw 
prognostications  from  the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
We  find  the  practice  condemned  by  several  councils, 
and  the  persons  adopting  it  were  ordered  to  be  put  out 
of  the  Church.  But  in  the  12th  century  it  was  so  fax 
encouraged  as  to  be  employed  in  the  detection  of  her- 
etics. In  the  Galilean  Church  it  was  long  used  in  the 
election  of  bishops ;  children  being  employed  on  be- 
half of  each  candidate  to  draw  slips  of  paper  with  texts 
on  them,  and  that  which  was  thought  most  favorable 
decided  the  choice.  In  the  Greek  Church  we  find  the 
prevalence  of  this  custom  at  the  time  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  Athanasius,  on  whose  behalf  the  presiding  prel- 
ate, Caracalla,  archbishop  of  Nicomedia,  opened  the 
Gospels  on  the  words,  **  For  the  devil  and  his  angels." 
The  bishop  of  Nicaea  saw  them,  and  adroitly  turned 
over  to  another  verse,  which  was  instantly  read  aloud, 
'*  The  birds  of  the  air  came  and  lodged  in  the  branch- 
es thereof."  But  this  passage  seeming  irrelevant,  the 
former  became  gradually  known,  and  the  result  ap- 
peared in  considerable  agitations  and  fatal  divisions. 

A  species  of  bibliomancy  in  use  among  the  Jews 
consisted  in  appealing  to  the  very  first  words  heard 
fh>m  any  one  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  regarding 
them  as  a  voice  from  heaven.  The  following  is  an  in- 
stance :  Rabbi  Acher,  having  committed  many  crimes, 
was  led  into  thirteen  synagogues ;  in  each  synagogue 
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a  disciple  was  interrogated,  and  the  v< 

examined.     In  the  fint  school  the  foUo^rixi^  m- 

the  prophet  Isaiah  were  read :  "  llien  is  no 

the  wicked"  (Isa.  xlviii,  22);  in  another,  tlaiBi 

the  Psalmist :  "  Unto  the  wicked,  God  sa-ttli,  TiThMt  h 

thou  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes,  or  that  tlioa  s1m»! -: 

take  my  covenant  in  thy  month?"  (Psa.  1,  16^ 

ilar  sentences  being  hearid  in  all  the  nynago^tMa* 

Acher,  it  was  concluded  that  he  waa  h«^e<l  bir  Gci 

(Basnage's  Hiit.  of  the  Jews,  p.  165).     See  S^ra-Kv  i 

In  former  times,  among  the  common  people  in  £r^ 
land  and  Scotland,  the  Bible  was  consulted   oa  N^^' 
Year's  day  with  special  formality,  each  menaber  of  ti-^j 
house,  before  he  had  partaken  of  food,  walkizi^  up  t<>  ri 
opening  it,  and  placing  his  finger  at  randona  ozi  a  v^rr-c 
— ^that  verse  declaring  his  fortune  for  tbe  oe^sct  tv*-!  • 
months.     The  Bible,  with  a  sixpence  insert^ocl  into  ti- 
book  of  Ruth,  was  placed  under  the  pillovrs    of  j-ocs^ 
people,  to  give  them  dreams  of  matrimonial  di^v^zi.art>  :: 
In  some  parts  of  Scotland  the  sick  were  fknaed  v  r  ^ 
the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  and  a  Bible  was  pat  imcJer  tl.  -- 
head  of  women  after  childbirth,  and  into  the 
new-bom  children.     A  Bible  and  key  were  sona 
employed  to  detect  a  thief;  nay,  more  than  aJl, 
pected  witch  waa  taken  to  church,  and  weighed  a 
the  great  church  Bible.     If  she  outweighed  tbe  311^, 
she  was  acquitted ;  but  if  the  Bible  ontwelgbeid  b^r. 
she  was  condemned  (Brand's  Popular  Antt^M*£letg:,  Hi 
22).     Some  well-meaning  people  among  Protestacti 
practise  a  kind  of  bibliomancy  in  order  to  determirf 
the  state  of  their  souls  or  the  path  of  dut3'.    It  prevail- 
ed among  the  Moravians,  along  with  the  use  of  lotf ; 
and  John  Wesley  sometimes  made  use  of  it.     But  ti^ 
Word  of  God  was  never  meant  to  operate  as  a  charm, 
nor  to  be  employed  as  a  lot-book.     It  can  only  tralr 
guide  and  edify  when  rightly  and  consistently  nsdcr- 
stood.    See  Bingham,  Orig,  Ecdet.  bk.  xvi,  ch.  Iv,  §  S: 
Buck,  Theol.  Did.  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Ecdet.  Did,  a.  v. ;  Tl'e*- 
ley,  Worke,  v,  816,  818. 

Bibliotheca  Mcudma  Patmm.     See  Bi£U- 

OTHECA  PaTRUM. 

BibllothSca  Patnun,  a  collection  of  the  wocki 
of  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers. 

(I.)  The  title  was  first  applied  to  the  work  whidi 
originated  with  Af.  de  la  Bigne,  who  formed  the  idea 
of  a  collection  of  the  fathers  with  a  view  of  opposing 
the  doctrines  of  the  French  Protestants.    This  scheme 
met  with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors  in  the  Sor- 
bonne,  and  the  first  eight  volumes  appeared  at  Paris 
in  1575,  and  the  9th  in  1579.     It  is  entitled  Bibiit^ 
theca  Veterttm  Patrum  et  Antiquorwu  Scriplorum  Kecitr- 
tiasticorum  Lattne^  and  it  contained  about  200  writers. 
Tbe  2d  ed.,  somewhat  improved,  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1589,  9  vols.  fol.     The  8d  ed.  (Paris,  1609,  11  vol*. 
fol.)  has  the  addition  of  an  Auduarium,     In  these  edi- 
tions the  writers  are  classed  according  to  snbjects. 
The  4th  ed.,  or,  rather,  a  new  work  by  the  profeasors 
of  Cologne,  has  the  writers  arranged  in  chronological 
order.    It  was  printed  at  Cologne  1606,  in  14  vols.  foL, 
to  which  in  1622  a  supplement  in  one  vol.  was  added. 
The  5th  ed.  (or  4th  of  De  la  Bigne)  was  publiahed  at 
Paris  in  1624,  in  10  vols,  fol.,  with  the  addition  of  an 
Aiidwirium  Grteeo^lxMiinttm  compiled  by  Le  Doc  (tbe 
Jesuit  Fronio  Ducteiu),  and  in  1629  a  Siqfplememtitm  Lct- 
tinum  in  two  vols,  was  added.     The  6tJi  ed.  (or  5th  of 
De  la  Bigne),  printed  at  Paris  in  1684,  in  17  vols.  foL, 
contains  the  preceding,  with  the  Attduetrittm  and  Sitp- 
ptementum  incorporated.     The  7th  ed.  in  1654  is  mere- 
ly a  reprint  of  the  last. 

(II.)  In  1648  Fran9oiB  Combefis  published  at  Paris, 
in  two  vols,  fol.,  GrtBoo-Lat,  Patrum  BibUothecm  Xorwi» 
Auduariumf  and  in  1672  his  Bibliotheem  GreBcomm  Poh 
trum  Auduarimn  Noo'iuimwn^  in  two  parts. 

(III.)  In  1677  appeared  at  Lyons  (27  vols,  fol.)  the 
Biblidheca  Patrum,  which  g^eraUy,  and  deservedly, 
bears  the  name  of  Biblidheea  Maxima  Patrum  Lngi^ 
name.    It  contains  nearly  all  the  writers  found  in  the 
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pTeceding  works,  together  with  many  others  (^Laiin 
only),  chronologically  arranged. 

(IV.)  After  this  gigantic  undertaking,  no  similar 
*work  appeared  until  that  of  Andr6  Galland  was  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  of  Bibliotheca  vetenim  PcUrvm 
€mtiquorumque  ScrifAorvan  JScclena^corum  podrema  Lug- 
dtmenti  muUo  hcupUdor  aique  accuratiar^  in  14  vols.  fol. 
(Venice,  1766,  1781).  Galland  omits  many  authors 
given  in  the  Bibl,  Max,,  but  adds  also  180  noi  given  in 
it.  There  are  many  other  collections  of  the  fathers 
not  bearing  the  name  BibSotkeca.    See  Fatuebs. 

Bich'ri  (Heb.  Bikri^  '^'yM^firaUom  or  youthful, 
perhaps  Bediente;  Sept.  Boxopt ;  Vulg.  Bichri),  ap- 
parently a  Benjamite,  &ther  of  Sheba,  the  revolter 
from  David  (2  Sam.  xx,  1  sq.).  B.C.  ante  1016.  See 
Bbcheb. 

Bickell,  JoHANK  Wilrblm,  a  learned  writer  on 
ecclesiastical  law,  was  bom  at  Biarburg  in  1799,  be- 
came in  1820  privatdocent,  and  in  1824  professor  of 
law  at  Biarburg.  In  1846  he  was  the  representative 
of  Hesse-Cassel  at  the  Protestant  General  Conference 
of  Berlin,  and  soon  after  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry  of  justice  in  the  Electorate  of  Hesse.  Ho 
died  at  Cassel  in  1848.  He  is  the  author  of  a  histor}' 
of  ecclesiastical  law  {GescJiichie  des  Kirchenrechts,  Gies- 
sen,  1843).  Among  his  other  works  are  Ud>er  die  i2e- 
Jbrm  der  ProtestarUitchen  Kirchenvtrfaatung  (Marb. 
1831),  and  Ueber  die  Verpjliehiunff  der  evangdischen 
GeiatUcken  au/die  symbolischen  Schriflm  (Marb.  1839). 

Bickersteth,  Edward,  was  bom  March  19, 1786, 
at  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Westmoreland.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  granmiar- school  of  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  then  spent  five  years  in  an  attorney's  office 
in  London,  and  commenced  business  as  a  solicitor  at 
Norwich  in  1812.  While  yet  in  business  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  various  religious  movements.  He 
wrote  and  published  in  1814  A  Help  to  the  Stuc^  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  in  its  enlarged  form  has  had  an  enor- 
mous circulation.  His  strong  religious  feelings  led 
him  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  in 
1815  he  was  ordained  deacon ;  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
having  been  induced  to  dispense  in  his  case  with  the 
usual  universit}'  training,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
represented  to  him  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
were  anxious  to  obtain  his  services  to  reorganize  the 
stations  of  the  societ}'  in  Africa,  and  to  act  afterward 
as  their  secretary.  A  fortnight  later  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  admitted  him  to  fiUl  orders,  and  he  almost 
immediately  departed  with  his  wife  to  Africa.  He  re- 
tumed  in  the  following  autumn,  having  accomplished 
the  purposes  of  his  visit.  He  continued  in  the  secre- 
taryship for  fifteen  years,  and  in  the  course  of  his  of- 
ficial journeys  he  acquired  great  influence  and  popu- 
larity. In  1830  he  resigned  his  office,  and  accepted 
the  rectory  of  Watton,  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  during  the  whole  of  that 
time  in  constant  request  as  the  advocate,  by  sermons 
and  speeches,  not  only  of  the  missionary,  but  of  al- 
most every  other  religious  society  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England,  or  in  which,  as  in  the  Bible  Society 
and  the  Evangelical  Alliance  (of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  founders),  Church  of  England  men  and  members 
of  other  churches  associate.  He  also  produced  dur- 
ing his  residence  at  Watton  a  constant  succession  of 
relii;ious  publications,  which  were  for  the  most  part 
read  in  the  circles  to  which  they  were  chiefly  address- 
ed with  the  greatest  avidity.  He  was  earnest  in  de- 
nouncing the  spread  of  Tractarian  opinions  in  the 
Church  of  England.  In  his  later  years  he  manifested 
a  growing  interest  in  the  study  of  prophecy.  The  un- 
fulfilled prophecies  were  made  the  frequent  subject  of 
his  discourses,  and  he  published  several  treatises  on 
the  prophetic  writings.  Among  his  literary  labors 
ought  to  be  mentioned  the  Christian  Family  Library, 
which  he  edited,  and  which  extended  to  50  vols.  Mr. 
Bickersteth  was  in  1841  attacked  l^  paralysis,  but  re- 


covered. In  1846  he  was  thrown  ftrom  his  chaise  under 
a  laden  cart,  the  wheels  of  which  passed  over  him ; 
but,  though  dreadfully  injured,  he  was  after  a  time  re- 
stored to  health  and  activity,  and  survived  till  Feb. 
28,  1850,  when  he  died  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 
His  writings  are  characterized  by  earnest  religious 
feeling  rather  than  by  power  or  depth  of  thought. 
They  are  collected  in  an  edition  published  in  1858  (16 
vols.  fcp.  8vo).  See  Birk's  Memoirs  ofBeu,  £.  Bicber- 
Oeth  (New  York,  1851, 2  vols.  12mo) ;  Eng,  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Bidding  Prayer.  One  of  the  offices  of  deacons 
in  the  early  Church  was  to  direct  the  people  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  public  devotions.  They  were  accustom- 
ed to  use  certain  forms  of  words,  to  give  notice  when 
each  part  of  the  service  began,  and  to  exhort  the  peo- 
ple to  jom  attentively.  Tlus  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
KtigvTTHv,  and  by  the  Latins  pnedicare,  which  means 
performing  the  office  of  a  iniQvli  or  praco.  By  some 
writers  the  deacons  are  called  ifpoc^pvc^Ci  the  holy 
eriers  of  the  Church,  as  those  who  gave  notice  to  the 
church  or  congregation  to  pray,  and  join  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  service.  The  form,  "Let  us  pray,"  re- 
peated before  several  prayers  in  the  English  liturgy,  is 
derived  fV>om  this  ancient  practice  in  the  Church.  Bur- 
net gives  the  form  used  before  the  Reformation  as  fol- 
lows :  After  the  preacher  had  named  and  opened  hia 
text,  he  called  on  the  people  to  go  to  their  prayers,  and 
told  them  for  what  they  should  pray.  Ye  shall  pray, 
says  he,  for  the  king,  the  pope,  etc.  After  this,  all  the 
people  said  their  beads  in  a  general  silence ;  and  the 
minister  also  knelt  down  and  said  his.  They  were 
to  say  a  paternoster,  an  (we  maria,  etc.,  and  then  the 
sermon  proceeded  (Burnet,  Hist»  of  Reformation,  ii, 
20).  Not  only  did  the  deacons  call  the  people  to  pray, 
but  they  gave  direction  as  to  the  particulars  they  were 
to  pray  for.  In  the  apostolical  constitutions  we  have 
a  bidding  prayer  for  the  communicants,  in  which  are 
specified  upward  of  twenty  subjects  for  prayer.  The 
prayer  at  the  commencement  of  the  communion  ser- 
vice, and  also  the  litany  of  the  Common  Prayer-Book, 
bear  a  close  affinity  to  the  bidding  prayers  in  the  apos- 
tolical constitutions.  The  formulary  which  the  Church 
of  England,  in  the  55th  canon,  directs  to  be  used,  is 
called  the  bidding  prayer,  because  in  it  the  preacher  is 
directed  to  bid  the  people  to  pray  for  certain  specified 
objects. — Bingham,  Orig,  EccUs.  bk.  ii,  ch.  xx,  §  10, 
and  bk.  xv,  ch.  i,  §  1 ;  Procter  on  Common  Prayer,  p. 
171 ;  Buck,  Theol,  Did.  s.  v. 

Biddle,  John,  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  Socin- 
ianism  in  England,  and  craelly  persecuted  on  that  ac- 
count. He  was  bom  at  Wotton,  Gloucestershire,  in 
1G15.  In  1641  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Oxford, 
and  was  appointed  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
Gloucester.  He  soon  began  to  exhibit  his  Socinian 
bias,  and  was,  in  consequence,  imprisoned  and  exam- 
ined by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose.  He 
published,  in  1647,  Tvxlve  Arguments,  etc.,  against  the 
Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Loud.  4to),  which  was  burned 
by  the  hangman ;  and  in  1648  he  put  forth  a  Confession 
of  Fakh  concerning  the  Trinity,  for  which  he  was  a  sec- 
ond time  imprisoned.  In  1654  he  issued  a  Bri^f  Scrip- 
ture  Catechism  (Lend.  8vo),  which  was  answered  by 
John  Owen  in  his  ViadicicB  Evangelica.  Cromwell 
banished  him,  in  1665,  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  but  after 
three  years  he  was  rcMudled,  and  became  minister  of 
some  congregation  of  Independents.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II  he  was  in  trouble  again,  and  was  a  third 
time  put  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  1662.  See  Toul- 
min,  Life  and  Character  ofBiddle  (Lond.  1789, 12mo). 

Biddulph,  Thomas  T.,  M.A.,  was  bom  in  Wor- 
cestershire, England,  1763,  studied  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  became  minister  of  St.  James's,  Bristol, 
1798.  He  was  laborious  as  pastor  and  writer,  and  died 
1838.  Among  his  published  works  are  Practical  Es-* 
says  on  (he  Liturgy  (Lend.  8d  ed.  1822,  3  vols.  8vo) : — 
Baptism  a  Seul  of  the  Covenant  (Lond.  1816|  8vo) :« 
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Sermona  (Lond.  1838,  12mo) :-— Theology  of  1h»  PatrU 
ar^  (Lond.  2  vols.  8vo). 

Bid'kar  (Heb.  Bidkar,  "^j^na,  accoitling  to  Ge- 
senius,  for  "1^1*")3,  Mm  of  ttaWnng^  i.  e.  omommi;  ac- 
cording to  FOrst,  for  *^p*^2^,  servant  [i.  e.  wh4MbitcaU] 
of  the  city;  Sept.  Ba^ccap;  Joeephas,  BaSaKpo^\  Je- 
hu's **  captain'*  (^V^;  Josephus,  5  r/)c  rpiTtfc  ftoipac 
tjyffiuvy  Ant.  ix,  6,  8),  originally  his  fellow-officer  (2 
Kings  i:!c,  25),  who  completed  t^ie  sentence  on  Jeho- 
ram,  son  of  Ahab,  by  casting  Iiis  body  into  the  field  of 
Naboth  after  Jehu  had  transfixed  him  with  an  arrow. 
B.C.  882.     See  Jehd. 

Bidlack,  Bexjamin,  a  Methodist  preacher  of  the 
Oneida  Conference,  was  bom  in  1759.  Little  is  known 
of  his  early  life.  He  was  a  soldier  nnder  Washington, 
and  fought  at  Boston  and  Yorktown.  Tho  date  of  his 
conversion  is  unknown,  but  he  entered  the  itinerant 
ministry  in  1799.  He  was  in  the  eflfective  work  fifteen 
3'ear8,  located  four  years,  and  superannuated  twenty- 
six  years,  forty-five  in.  all.  "  Ho  was  distinguished 
for  energy  of  character."  Ho  died  in  great  peace  at 
Kingston,  Penn.,  1845. — Minutes  of  Confertnces^  iv, 
50;  Peck,  Early  Methodism. 

Biel,  Gabriel,  commonly  called  '*  the  last  of  the 
schoolmen,"  a  native  of  Spires,  called  also,  from  his 
work  on  Peter  Lombard,  by  the  name  of  Colleetor,  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  University 
of  Tobingen.  He  died  in  1495,  leaving,  1.  ExposUio 
sacris  canonis  Missce;  copied,  with  a  few  alterations, 
from  Eggelin  (Anffelus)  of  Brunswick  (Tab.  1488) :— 2. 
Sermones  (1499,  fol.,  Brescia,  1588,  4to) :— 8.  Epitome 
Scripti  Gittl.  de  Occam,  et  eoUectoriitm  ciroa  iv  Ubros  8ei^ 
tentiarum  in  aeademia  T\ibingensi  editum  (printed  before 
1500,  without  place  or  date,  again  at  Basle,  1512).  Biel 
denied  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  pope,  declared 
that  the  priest's  absolution  does  not  remit  sins,  and  de- 
fended the  Council  of  Basle  as  valid  and  authoritative. 
See  Linsenmann,  Tab.  theohg.  Quarta/schrift,  1865,  p. 
195  sq. ;  Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist,  per.  iii,  div.  v,  ch.  iv,  §  143. 

Bier  (n^13,  mittah\  a  bed,  as  elsewhere,  2  Sam. 
iii,  81 ;  ooooq,  a  funereal  urn,  hence  an  open  coffin  or 
burial-courA,  Luke  vii,  14).     See  Bcriau 

Bigamist  or  Diqamist  {Bigamus  or  Digamus).  A 
man  who  had  married  two  wives  in  succession  was  so 
styled  at  one  period  of  the  Church.  It  was  forbidden 
by  the  canons  to  admit  such  a  one  to  holy  orders  (can. 
Ixix,  Carthage,  898).  The  ori^n  of  this  law  was  the 
interpretation  of  the  words  of  Paul  to  Titus,  i,  6.  Chry- 
sostom  and  Theodoret  explain  the  passage  as  meaning 
those  who  had  only  one  wife  at  a  time,  and  therefore 
as  directed  against  the  polygamy  of  the  Jews  and 
heathen.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  the  epistles  of 
Siriciua  (ep.  i,  cap.  8)  and  Innocentius(ep.  xxii,  adepis. 
Maced.  c.  1)  that  the  bishops  of  Spain  and  Greece  did 
not  scruple  to  ordain  men  who  had  been  twice  mar- 
ried. See  Theodoret,  ep.  110,  ad  Domnxan;  Bmgham, 
Orig.  Eccles.  lib.  iv,  cap  5,  sec.  1,  2,  8 ;  Landon,  ii,  262. 

Bigamy.    See  Marriaob. 

Bigelow,  Noah,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  born  in  Mass.  1783,  converted  1803,  entered  the 
New  York  Conference  in  1810,  was  transferred  to  the 
New  EngUnd  Conference  in  1813,  readmitted  to  the 
New  York  Conference  in  1823,  superannuated  1827, 
effective  from  1828  to  1886,  superannuated  till  his 
death  in  Aug.  1850.  In  the  outset  of  his  career  he  en- 
dured  great  opposition  from  his  father  and  relatives, 
but  God  rewarded  his  constancy  with  a  long  and  use- 
ful life.  As  minister  and  presiding  elder  (into  which 
office  Bishop  M*Kcndree  put  him  to  relieve  Eljjah,  aft- 
erward Bishop  Heddinz),  he  was  abundant  in  labors 
and  fruit.— J/miite*  qf  Conferencts,  iv,  445. 

Bigelow,  Russel,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  useful  ministers  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Ohio.     He  was  bom  in  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  in  1798, 


converted  in  Vermont  at  nine,  removed  to  Wortbing- 
ton,  O.,  in  1812,  and  at  nineteen  received  license  to 
exhort.  His  first  circuit  was  in  Kentucky  in  1814. 
After  filling  with  honor  every  office  in  the  Church  bat 
that  of  bishop,  he  died  in  triumph  at  Colnmbos,  Ohio, 
in  1835.  His  early  education  was  limited  by  his  cir- 
cumstances, but  his  application  in  after  life  made  large 
amends.  He  was  distingniished  for  modesty,  zeal,  and 
courage.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  rare  and  extraordi- 
nary kind.  Dr.  Thomson  says  of  him,  **  As  a  preach- 
er, take  him  all  in  all,  I  have  yet  to  hear  his  equal. 
Thousands  of  souls  will  rise  up  in  judgment  and  call 
him  blessed,  and  his  name  will  long  be  like  precioos 
ointment  to  the  churches."  See  Thomson,  Bioy. 
Sketches;  Min.  of  Con.  ii,  404 ;  Sprague,  Ann.  vii,  540. 

Bis'tha  (Heb.  Bigtha',  itr^a,  Gesenius  thinks 
perhaps  garden,  comp.  BiovAi;  bat,  according  to 
Farst  [HandtedH.  s.  v.],  the  first  syllable  ~:qi  appesn 
to  be  the  Bay-  so  often  met  with  in  Persian  prop, 
names  [e.  g.  Bagorazus,  Bagoas ;  oomp.  also  Bigthak, 
Abaotha]^  possibly  connected  with  the  Zend,  baga 
and  Sanscrit  bhagi^  fortune;  while  the  termination 
KD"  or  ir*  for  Kjrj"  may  be  the  -rdvtiQ  likewise  oc- 
curring in  Persian  prop,  names  [e.  g.  Otanes,  Catanes, 
Petanes],  from  the  Sanscrit  tome,  Zend,  ten,  body  or 
life;  Sept  BapaCi,  but  other  copies  [by  confusion  with 
one  of  the  other  names]  ZtipaSa^d ;  Valg.  Bagotha), 
tho  fourth  named  of  the  seven  ennnchs  (Q'^P'^*?^) 
*' chamberlains"),  having  charge  of  the  harem  of  Xerx- 
es ("Ahasuerns"),  and  commanded  to  bring  in  Vashti 
to  the  king*s  drinking-party  (Esth.  i,  10).     B.C.  483. 

Big'than  (Heb.  Bigthan',  )r^2,  on  the  signif.  see 
BiOTHA;  Esth.  ii,  21;  Sept.  omits;  Vnlg.  BagcUhim) 
or  Big'thana  (Heb.  Bigtha'na,  feUnsia,  prob.  the  fnU 
form :  Gesenius  here  well  compares  the  Sanscrit  bayO' 
dana,fortune'gwen ;  Sept.  here  also  omits ;  Vulg.  again 
Bagathan),  the  first  named  of  the  eunuchs  (A  nth.  Vers, 
again  *' chamberlains")  in  the  court  of  Xerxes  (Ahss- 
uerus)  '^who  kept  the  door'*  (marg.  ^'threshold,"  Sept. 
Apxtotaftaro^vXaKeg) ;  he  conspired  with  Teresh,  one 
of  his  coa4jntors,  against  the  king's  life.     The  con- 
spiracy was  detected  by  Mordecai,  and  the  colprits 
hung.     B.C.  479.     Prideaux  (Conn,  i,  868)  supposes 
that  these  officers  had  been  partially  superseded  by 
the  degradation  of  Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by  tlio 
murder  of  Ahasuerus.     This  suggestion  falls  in  with 
that  of  the  Chaldee  version  and  of  the  Sept  (which  in 
Esth.  ii,  21  interpolates  tho  words  IXtnritOtfoav  oi  ^i'O 
ibvovxoi  Tov  paffiXtutQ  .  .  .  .  8ri  frporfx!^  MopSo- 
X<i7oc).    This  person  may  be  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 

Big'vai'  (Heb.  Bigvay',  ""^Jia,  perhaps  from  Chsld. 
*^MJi!a,  hudtandman;  comp.  Pers.  and  Syr.  bagh,  a  gar- 
den ;  or  i.  q.  Pers.  Bayaioc,  Herod,  iii,  128 ;  acoorduig 
to  Bohlen,  from  Sanscrit  bagi,  happy;  according  to 
FQrst,  for  ''^a"ia=''ift"ia,  son  o/the  nation,  i.  q.  eiti- 
ten;  Sept.  Bayovai,  Bayove,  Bayovat,  Boyovta,  and 
BayoQ,  the  head  of  one  of  the  fismilies  of  Israelites 
who  returned  fix>m  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  B.C.  596 
(Ezra  ii,  2 ;  Neh.  vii,  7),  with  a  large  number  of  his 
retainers  (computed  at  2056  in  Ecra  ii,  14,  and  2067  ia 
Neh.  vii,  19),  besides  72  males  subsequently  under  Ezra 
(viii,  14),  B.C.  459.  Ho  (if  the  same)  subscribed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (x.  16).     B.C.  410. 

Bikkurah;  Bikknrim.    SeeMisHVA.. 

Bikrah.    See  Fio ;  Camkl. 

Bil'dad  (Heb.  BUdad",  n-rr^a,  according  to  Ge- 
senius, for  Tj^'l^t  *o»  of  contention^  L  e.  quarr^^^^f 
according  to'Piirst,  for  ^^^"ba,  BeUAdai,  but  lew 
likely ;  Sept  BaXiac),  **\he  Shuhito,"  one  of  th« 
iriends  of  Job,  and  the  second  of  his  opponents  mws 
disputation  (Job  ii,  11 ;  viii,  1 ;  xvlii,  1 ;  xxv,  1)  Th* 
Shuah  of  which  the  Sept.  makes  BUdad  the  prisce  or 
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patriarch  (o  Savxcoiv  rvpawoo)  was  probably  the  dis- 
trict assigned  to  Shuah,  the  sixth  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  and  called  by  his  name  (Gen.  zxy,  2).  This 
was  apparently  in  Arabia  PetrsM,  if  Shuah  settled  in 
the  same  quarter  as  his  brothers,  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt ;  and  to  this  region  we  are  to  refer  the 
town  and  district  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  in 
which  BildAd  was  doubtless  a  person  of  consequence, 
if  not  the  chief. — ^Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Shuah. 

Bildad  takes  a  share  in  each  of  the  three  controver- 
sial scenes  in  the  Book  of  Job.  He  follows  in  the  train 
of  £liphaz,  but  with  more  violent  declamation,  lesa 
,  argument,  and  keener  invective  (Wemyss,  Job  and  ku 
Times,  p.  111).  His  address  is  abrupt  and  untender, 
and  in  his  very  first  speech  he  cruelly  attributes  the 
death  of  Job*8  children  to  their  own  transgressions, 
and  loudly  calls  on  Job  to  repent  of  his  supposed 
crimes.  His  second  speech  (xviii)  merely  recapitu- 
lates his  former  assertions  of  the  temporal  calandties 
of  the  wicked.  On  this  occasion  he  implies,  without 
expressing.  Job's  wickedness,  and  does  not  condescend 
to  exhort  him  to  repentance.  In  the  third  speech 
(xxv),  unable  to  refute  the  sufferer's  4urgument8,  he 
takes  refuge  in  irrelevant  dogmatism  on  God*s  glory 
and  man's  nothingness;  in  reply  to  which  Job  justly 
reproves  him  both  for  deficiency  in  argument  and  fail- 
ure in  charitable  forbearance  (Ewald,  Da$  Buck  (fob), 
— Smith,  B.  V.     See  Job. 

Bil'eaxn  (Heb.  BUafn',  Q^^^,  same  name  as  Ba- 
laam [q.  V.];  Sept.  'lifipxdav  v.  r.  'l/3Xaa/j;  Vulg. 
Baalam\  a  town  in  the  western  half  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  named  in  1  Chron.  vi,  20  as  being  given 
(with  its  '"suburbs")  to  the  Kohathites.  In  the  lists 
in  Josh,  xvii  and  xxi  this  name  does  not  appear,  but 
Ibleam  (q.  v.)  and  Gath-rimxo3I  are  substituted  for 
it,  the  former  by  an  easy  change  of  letters,  the  latter 
uncertain.  Compare,  also,  the  Belamon  (Bikaftwy) 
of  Judith  vili,  8. 

Birgah  (Heb.  BUgah',  *^J^^»  P^^^-  cheerful,  but 
according  to  FQrst,,/Ent-6om;  Sept.  BcXya^  and  BaX- 
yap),  the  name  of  two  priests. 

1.  The  head  of  the  fifteenth  sacerdotal  course  for 
the  temple  service,  as  arranged  by  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiv,  14).     B.C.  1043. 

2.  A  priest  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii,  5, 18),  B.C.  536 ;  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  Biloai  of  Neh.  x,  8. 

Birgai'  (Heb.  BUgay\  "^I^^St  prob.  same  signif.  as 
Biiffak ;  Sept.  BtXyai),  one  of  the  priests  that  sealed 
the  covenant  after  the  restoration  from  Babylon,  B.C. 
410  (Neh.  X,  8) ;  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Biloah  2. 

Bil'hah  (Heb.  B%lhah%  mh^^falterinff,  i.  e.  perh. 
bash/uT),  the  name  of  a  woman  and  of  a  place. 

1.  (Sept.  BaXXu.)  The  handmaid  (Gen.  xxix,  29) 
whom  the  childless  Rachel  l)estowed  as  a  concubine 
upon  her  husband  Jacob,  that  through  her  she  might 
have  children.  B.C.  1917.  Bilhah  thus  became  the 
mother  of  Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx,  3-8 ;  xxxv, 
25;  xlvi,  25;  1  Chron.  vii,  13).  Her  stepson  Beuben 
afterward  lay  with  her  (Gen.  xxxv,  22),  B.C.  cir.  1890, 
and  thus  incurred  his  father's  dying  reproof  (Gen. 
xlix,  4). 

2.  (Sept.  BaXaa.)  A  place  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv,  29),  called  Balah  (q.  v.)  in 
Josh,  xix,  3 ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  which  is 
called  Baalaii  in  Josh,  xv,  29. 

Birhan  (Heb.  BUhan%  )r}h^ ;  Sept.  BaXaafi,  Ba- 
Xadv;  Balaan,  Bcdan;  the  same  root  [H^Sj  to  foot] 
as  Bilhah,  Gen.  xxx,  3,  etc.  The  final  *)  is  evidently 
a  Horite  termination,  as  in  Zaavan,  Akan,  Dishan, 
Aran,  Lotan,  Alvan,  Hemdan,  Eshban,  etc.,  but  is  also 
found  in  Heb.  names). 

1.  A  Horite  diiel^  son  of  £zer,  son  of  Seir,  dwell- 


ing in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen. 
27;  1  Chron.  i,  42).     B.C.  cir.  1963. 

2.  A  Benjamite,  son  of  Jediael,  and  father  of  seven 
sons  (1  Chron.  vii,  10).  B.C.  ante  1658.  It  does  not 
appear  clearly  from  which  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
Jediael  was  descended,  as  he  is  not  mentioned  in  Gen. 
xlvi,  21,  or  Num.  xxvi.  But  as  he  was  the  father  of 
Ehud  (1  Chr.  vii,  10),  and  Ehud  seems,  from  1  Chr. 
viii,  8,  6,  to  have  been  a  son  of  Bela,  Jediael,  and  con- 
sequently Bilhan,  were  probably  Belaites.  The  occur- 
rence of  Biliian  aa  well  as  Bela  in  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min— ^namea  both  imported  from  Edom — is  remark- 
able.— Smith,  8.  V.     See  BsxrJAMiir. 

Bill  C^^O,  telpher,  ptpXiov),  any  thing  written, 
and  usually  rendered  book.  The  passage  in  Job  xxxi, 
35,  **  Oh !  that  one  would  hear  me !  .  .  .  .  that  mine 
adversary  had  written  a  book,"  would  be  more  prop- 
erly rendered,  **  that  mine  adversary  had  given  me  a 
written  accusation,"  or,  in  modem  phraseology,  '*a 
bill  of  indictment."  In  other  places  we  have  the 
word  "bill,"  aa  "bill  of  divorcement"  (Deut.  xxiv, 
1,  8 ;  Isa.  1, 1 ;  Jer.  iii,  8 ;  Matt,  xix,  7 ;  Mark  x,  4) 
[see  Divorce],  and  in  Jer.  xxxii,  10-16, 44,  "  the  ev- 
idence,'* or,  as  in  the  margin,  "  the  book,"  which  there 
implies  a  legal  conveyance  of  landed  property. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  word  ypofifia  (properly 
a  written  mark)  is  translated  "  bill"  in  the  parable  of 
the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi,  6,  7).  Here,  too,  a  le- 
gal instrument  is  meant,  as  the  lord's  "  debtors"  are 
presumed  to  have  been  tenants  who  paid  their  rents  in 
kind.  The  steward,  it  would  appear,  sought  their 
good-will,  not  merely  by  lowering  the  existing  claim 
for  the  year,  but  by  granting  a  new  contract,  under 
which  the  tenants  were  permanently  to  pay  less  than 
they  had  previously  done.  He  directed  the  tenants  to 
write  out  the  contracts,  but  doubtless  gave  them  valid- 
ity by  signing  them  himself.  This,  like  the  Hebrew 
term,  signifies  a  "letter"  or  written  communication 
(1  Kings  xxi,  8 ;  2  Kings  v,-5 ;  x,  1 ;  xix,  14 ;  xx,  12 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxii,  17 ;  Esther  i,  22 ;  ill,  18 ;  viii,  5,  etc. ; 
Acts  xxviii,  21;  Gal.  vi,  11). 

BiUican  (Billicakcs  or  Pillicanu8),Theobald, 
was  bom  at  Billigheim  near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  His  real  name  was  Gerlach,  but  he  took  his 
surname  from  his  birthplace.  He  passed  A.B.  at 
Heidelberg,  1512.  In  1518  (April  26)  Luther  disputed 
in  the  convent  of  the  Augustinians  at  Heidelberg  with 
several  Romish  orators.  Billican  attended,  with  Brentz 
(q.  V.)  and  Schnepf,  and  was  so  impressed  by  Luther 
tliat  he  at  once  joined  his  side  of  the  controversy.  His 
lectures  in  the  university,  as  well  as  those  of  Brentz, 
found  great  favor  with  the  students,  but  an  inquiry 
into  his  teaching  was  soon  ordered  by  the  authorities. 
He  left  Heidelberg  in  1522  for  Weil,  and  was  driven 
from  thence  to  Kdrdllngen,  where  he  remained  as  pas- 
tor till  1585.  His  preaching  was  very  useful  to  the 
Reformation.  In  the  controversy  about  the  Eucharist 
be  sided  with  Luther  against  Zuingle.  In  1585  he  re- 
turned to  Heidelberg,  where  he  was  allowed  to  lecture 
on  the  DecretcUs  and  the  Jusfiudale  till  1544,  when  he 
was  driven  away  from  the  university,  and  imprisoned 
for  a  time  at  Dilsbei^.  His  last  years  were  spent  as 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  at  Marburg,  and  he  died  there 
August  8th,  1554.—Herzog,  Real-Encyldop.  ii,  288. 

Billroth,  JoHANN  GusTAV  Friedrich,  a  German 
theologian,  was  bom  in  1808  at  Lfibeck,  became  in 
1834  professor  of  philosophy  at  Halle,  and  died  there  in 
1836.  He  wrote,  among  others,  the  following  works : 
Beitrdge  zur  teissenschaJUichen  KriHk  der  herrsdienden 
Theokffie  (Leipz.  1813) ;  Commentar  zu  den  Brie/en  det 
Apostdt  Paulut  an  die  Kannther  (Leipz.  1833);  Vor^ 
lemngen  aber  Beh'ffionsphiloeophie,  published  after  his 
death  by  Erdmann  (Leipz.  1837). 

Bilney,  Thomab,  one  of  the  English  reformers  and 
martjrrs,  was  bom  at  Norfolk  about  1500,  and  educated 
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at  Cambridge.  From  his  boyhood  he  wan  remarkable 
for  his  pioas  bent,  and  he  sought  aid  in  the  way  of  ho- 
liness from  his  confessor  and  other  priests  in  the  Rom- 
ish Church.  But  he  sought  in  vain  until,  by  reading 
the  N.  T.  in  the  translation  of  Erasmus,  he  was  deliv- 
ered from  the  errors  of  popery  and  the  bondage  of  sin ; 
and,  leaving  the  study  of  human  law,  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  study  of  divinity.  He  soon  began  to 
preach,  and  his  ministry  was  wonderfully  successftil. 
Many  gownsmen,  among  whom  was  Latimer,  were  led 
by  his  instrumentality  to  the  Saviour.  He  continued 
his  labors  with  great  effect  until  Wolsey,  alarmed  by 
his  success,  arrested  him,  Nov.  25, 1527,  and  brought 
him  to  trial  for  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 
After  four  appearances  before  his  judges,  his  firmness 
was  overcome  rather  by  the  persuasions  of  his  friends 
than  from  conviction,  and  he  signed  a  recantation,  De- 
cemlier  7, 1529.  After  this  he  returned  to  Cambridge ; 
but  the  consideration  of  what  he  had  done  brought  him 
to  the  brink  of  despair.  Being  restored,  however,  by 
the  grace  of  God  to  peace  of  conscience,  he  resolv^  to 
give  up  his  life  in  defence  ot  the  truth  he  had  sinfully 
abjured.  Accordingly,  in  1581,  he  went  into  Norfolk, 
and  there  preached  the  Gospel,  at  first  privately  and  in 
houses,  afterward  openly  in  the  fields,  bewailing  his 
former  recantation,  and  begghig  all  men  to  take  warn- 
ing by  him,  and  never  to  tnut  the  countelt  of/rtendsj  so 
caliedj  when  their  purpoee  i$  to  draw  themjrom  the  true 
religion.  Being  thrown  into  prison,  Drs.  Call  and 
Stokes  were  sent  to  persuade  him  again  to  recant ;  but 
the  former  of  these  divines,  by  Bilney*8  doctrine  and 
conduct,  was  greatly  drawn  over  to  the  side  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Finding  him  inflexible,  his  judges  condemned 
him  to  be  burned.  At  the  stake  he  rivalled  the  no- 
blest martyrs  of  antiquity  in  courage  and  constanc}'. 
His  friend  Dr.  Warner,  who  had  accompanied  him,  in 
taking  his  last  leave  of  his  beloved  friend,  was  so  much 
affected  that  he  could  say  but  little  for  his  tears.  Bil- 
ney  accosted  him  with  a  heavenly  smile,  thanked  him 
kindly  for  all  his  attentions,  and,  bending  toward  him, 
whispered,  in  a  low  voice,  his  farewell  words,  of  which 
it  is  hard  to  say  whether  they  convey  more  of  love  to 
his  friend  or  faithfulness  to  his  Master :  **  PoMce  grc^ 
gem  tuum,  pitce  grtgem  tvmm ;  tU  cum  venerit  Domimu, 
invemat  te  tie  facientem :  Feed  your  Jhcl\  feed  your 
,fioek;  thai  the  Lord,  v^en  he  cometh,  may ^nd  you  to 
damg,'^  The  fagots  were  then  applied,  and  the  body 
of  the  martyr  was  consumed  to  ashes,  Sept.  6, 1581. 
—  Middleton,  Evang.  Biog,;  Fox,  Book  of  Martyrs; 
Burnet,  Hist,  of  Biformation,  i,  58,  268;  Collier,  Eccl, 
Hist,  of  England,  p.  70,  184 ;  Hook,  Ecd,  Biog,  ii,  406. 

Birshan  (Hcb.  B\lshan\  l^^a,  son  r>/the  tongue, 
i.  e.  eloquent;  Sept.  BaXaadv  and  BaXoai'),  a  man  of 
rank  who  returned  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii,  2;  Neh.  vii,  7).     B.C.  536. 

Bilson,  Tbom  AS,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  of  Ger- 
man descent,  but  was  bom  at  Winchester  about  1586. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  was  elected  in 
1565  to  New  College,  of  which  he  afterward  became 
warden.  In  1585  he  published  his  True  Difference  &e- 
tween  Christian  Subjection  and  unchriHian  BebelHon; 
and  in  1598,  his  Perpetual  Government  of  Christ  his 
Church  (reprinted  Oxford,  1842,  8vo).  He  was  ele- 
vated to  the  see  of  Worcester  in  1596,  and  transferred 
to  that  of  Winchester  May  18th,  1597,  when  he  was 
made  a  privy  councillor.  His  most  celebrated  work 
is  his  Survey  of  the  Sufferings  of  Christ  for  the  Redemp- 
tion of  Man,  and  of  his  Descent  into  Hell  for  our  Deliver- 
ance (Lond.  1604,  fol.),  which  is  a  learned  work  against 
Calvin  and  the  Puritans.  To  him,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  was  intrusted  the  care  of  re- 
vising the  new  translation  of  the  Bible  made  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  He  attended  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  and  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  person 
of  great  learning,  and  specially  well  read  in  tiie  ik- 


tbers  and  schoolmen.  He  died  Jua«  18,  1616.  Is 
Perpetual  Government  is  considered  tty  Uii^  Chcrs 
men  as  one  of  the  ablest  defences  oF  spostolkai  sab 
cession  ever  published. — ^Hook,  Fed,  .Sioff.  ii,  4^ 

Bim'hal  (Heb.  Bimhal',  biirS,  som  ^circmmei»^ 
i.  e.  circumcised;  Sept  Ba/ia^A),  a  son  of  Japhlel  aai 
great-great-grandson  of  Asher  (1  Chioa  .  "v^,  33^.  B.C 
cir.  1658. 

Bind  (represented  by  numerous  Heb.  'worda\     Ti 
bind  and  to  loose  (3iu  and  Xirni)  are  fignrjiti ve  expn^ 
sions,  used  as  synonymous  with  commassmti  juidyW^M  ■ 
they  are  also  taken  for  oomdemmmgunA  aimtfirimg  ^MkX 
xvi,  19).    Binding  and  loosing.  In  the  lAn^tiAcre  v€  *m 
Jevn,  expressed  permitting  or  forbidding,  or  JodictaLT 
declaring  any  thing  to  be  permitted  or  forbidden  (cocnp. 
John  XX,  28 ;  xvi,  18).     In  the  admission  <»£  their  d  <• 
tors  to  interpret  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  tbejr  par  & 
key  and  a  table-book  into  their  hands,  with  tiaese  wnr>  «. 
"  Receive  the  power  of  binding  and  looetng^,'*  to  vbi  i 
there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  Luke  xl,  SS.     (S<>e 
Lightfoot,  /for.  Heb,  in  loc.)    So  Christ  smyn,  '^  I  aa 
not  come  to  destroy,"  to  unloose  or  dissolre,  ''^  the  lav 
but  to  fulfil  it,"  that  is,  to  confirm  and  egtal>1iih  4t 
(Matt.  V,  17).    The  expression  "  to  bind  tbe  law  opos 
one*s  hand  for  a  sign,**  etc,  is  figurative,  njid  implie 
an  acquaintance  with  it,  and  a  constant  regajtl  to  h> 
precepts ;  but  the  Jews  construed  the  phrase  litermDr, 
and  bound  parts  of  the  law  about  their  wrists ;  hence 
the  custom  of  wearing  phylacteries.     Bolls  or  volamn 
of  writing  were  tied  up;  hence  the  expresaion  in  Jsa 
viii,  16.    See  Phtlactebt. 

Bin'ea  (Heb.  Bina^  and  Binah^,  K7a3  and  nr;2 
[the  latter  in  the  first  occurrence],  according  to  iS-     ' 
monis,  by  transposition  for  HSSa,  a  gushing  forth,  i.  e. 
fountiin ;  according  to  FOrst,  for  nrft'^S,  mm  afds-     / 
sipation,  L  e.  soatterer;  Sept.  Baavd  v.  r.  BavoX  a 
Benjamite,  son  of  Moza  and  father  of  Rapba,  of  the      | 
descendants  of  Khig  Saul  (1  Chron.  viii,  87 ;  ix,  4S}.      j 
B.C.  cir.  850. 

Bingham,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
laborious  divhies  the  Church  of  England  has  evff      i 
produced,  was  bom  in  1668  at  Wakefield,  in  Toit-      . 
shire.     He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  became  a  fellov      [ 
of  University  College,  when  he  had  for  his  papH 
Potter,  who  afterward  was  archbishop  of  Canterbnir. 
When  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  nniversitr, 
he  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  sermon  the  myste- 
ry of  the  Trinity,  and  some  expressions  which  wen 
thought  to  be  heretical  raised  a  great  storm,  whieb 
eventuslly  induced  him  to  quit  the  university.     He 
received  the  rectory  of  Havant,  in  Hampshire,  and  died 
Aug.  17, 1723,  the  victim  of  excessive  toil  in  pursoiag 
his  literary  labors,  which,  owing  to  his  large  fiunily 
and  narrow  income,  were  necenary  to  his  support 
In  1708  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  celebrated 
work,  Origines  Eccksiastieee,  or  Antiquiiies  of  the  Chris- 
than  Church,  which  was  completed  in  eight  vols.  Srot, 
the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1722.     He  was  employ- 
ed in  correcting  and  amending  this  work  at  his  death, 
which  amended  edition  was  afterward  contained  in  the 
collection  of  his  works  published  at  London  in  two 
vols,  .fol.,  1726.      His   Origines  wss  trsnslated  into 
Latin  by  J.  H.  Gnchow,  with  a  preface  and  notes  by 
J.  F.  BuddsBus,  and  printed  at  Halle  in  1724-38,  and 
again  in  1761-61  (10  vols.  4to).    This  great  work  is  a 
perfect  repertory  ofhcU  in  ecclesiastical  archcologT, 
and  has  not  been  superseded  or  even  approached  in 
its  own  line  by  any  book  since  produced.     Its  Higfa- 
Chureh  views  make  it  very  acceptable  to  the  Romanists, 
who  have  printed  a  revised  German  translation  of  it 
for  their  own  use  (Augsburg,  1788-96, 4  vols.  8vo).   A 
ver^"  convenient  and  cheap  edition  of  Bingham  for  the 
use  of  students  wss  published  in  London  in  1852 
(Bohn,  2  vols,  royal  8vo).    The  best  complete  editioB 
is  that  of  Pitman'(Lond.  1840, 9  vols.  8vo),  which  gives 
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Ibe  citations  in  full  from  the  originals,  together  with  a 
life  of  the  author.     See  Arch^solooy. 


(commonly  Bim)^  Sbvkrin,  bom  in  Ju- 
liers,  was  a  canon  and  professor  of  theology  at  Cologne, 
"vrliere  he  died  in  1641.     He  is  known  by  his  "  Collec- 
tion of  Councils/'  ConeUia  GeneraUa  et  PrtmnciaUa 
Grceoa  et  Latma  (Cologne,  4  vols,  fol.,  1606 ;  9  vols., 
1618 ;  10  vols.,  Paris,  1686).     The  notes  appended  to 
it   are  taken  fh)m  Baronius,  Bellarmine,  and  Snarez, 
and  are  strongly  imbued  with  the  ultramontane  views 
of   those  writers.     Usher,  in  his  Antiq.  Brit.,  calls 
liim  Contaminaior  ConciUorum^  from  the  fact  of  his  per- 
mitting himself  to  make  alterations,  which  he  calls 
corrections^  in  many  places  of  the  old  councils,  after  his 
o^wn  fancy,  without  any  attention  to  the  MSS.     His 
collections  are  to  a  large  extent  superseded  by  those 
of  Labbe  and  others. — Biog,  Ufdo.  iv,  501.    See  Coun- 
cils. 

Bin'^nni  (Heb.  Bmm'y,  "^na^,  a  bttOdmgy,  a  fine- 
quent  name  after  the  exile.     See  also  BcifNi. 

1.  (Sept.  Bavovt.)  The  head  of  one  of  the  families 
ot  Israelites,  whose  followers  to  the  number  of  648  re- 
tamed  from  Bab3'lon  (Keh.  vii,  16).  In  Ezra  ii,  10  he 
is  called  Bani  (q.  v.),  and  his  retainers  are  numbered 
at  642. 

2.  (Sept  Davi,  Bavaiov^  and  Bavot^.)  A  Levite, 
son  of  Henadad,  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from 
Babylon,  B.C.  586  (Neh.  xii,  8) ;  he  also  (if  the  same) 
assisted  in  repairing  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  446 
(Neh.  ill,  24),  and  joined  in  the  religious  covenant, 
B.C.  410  (Neh,  x,  9). 

3.  (Sept.  Bavata.)  The  father  of  the  Levite  Noa- 
diah,  who  was  one  of  those  that  assisted  in  weighing 
the  silver  and  gold  designed  for  the  divine  service  on 
the  restoration  from  Babylon  (Ezra  viii,  83).  B.C. 
459. 

4.  (Sept.  Bavovt.)  One  of  the  *'  sons"  of  Pahath- 
moab,  who  put  away  his  Gentile  wife  on  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Ezra  x,  30).     B.C.  458. 

5.  Another  Israelite,  one  of  the  "  sons**  of  Bani, 
who  did  the  same  (Ezra  x,  38).     B.C.  458. 

Binterim,  Anton  Joseph,  a  very  prolific  Roman 
Catholic  writer,  was  bom  at  DOsseldorf,  entered  the 
order  of  Franciscans  in  1796,  and  became  in  1805  pas- 
tor at  Bilk,  a  suburb  of  DOsseldorf,  which  office  he  re- 
tained until  his  death  in  1855.     In  1838  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment  for  having  cen- 
sured in  his  sermons  the  Prussian  law  respecting  mix- 
ed marriages.     The  most  important  of  his  numerous 
worlcs  is  Die  voniif^ichften  Denkw&rdiffieiien  der  chri^ 
lick-lalkoliscken  Kirche  (Mentz,  1821-88, 7  vols.),  an  en- 
larged translation  of  Pellicia*8  work  on  Christian  an- 
tiquities.   See  Arch  oology.   Among  hiM  other  works 
are  a  history  of  all  the  German  councils  (^Getch  chfe  der 
deuttchen  National'^  Prwkaial-,  und  Didcftancondl'en, 
Mentis,  1835-48,  7  vols.),  and  a  history  of  tbo  archdio- 
cese of  Cologne. 

Blothanati.    See  Biatbamati. 

Birch,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  London  Nov. 
28d,  1705,  of  Quaker  parents.  For  several  years  he 
acted  as  usher  in  different  schools,  and  pursued  his 
studies  assiduously.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1780, 
priest  in  1731,  by  Bishop  Hoadley,  without  having  at- 
tended either  of  the  universities.  He  owed  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  patronage  of  Lord-chancellor  Hard- 
wiclie,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  early  in 
life.  In  1734  he  became  vicar  of  Ulting,  in  Essex ; 
rector  of  St.  Margaret's,  London,  1746 ;  rector  of  Dep- 
den,  Essex,  1761.  In  1784  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1752  he  became  one  of  its 
secretaries.  In  1 758  the  University  of  Aberdeen  made 
him  D.D.  Dr.  Birch  was  indefatigable  in  literary 
pnnuits.  The  first  work  of  importance  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  the  General  Dietionaryy  Hittorical  and 
CriHcaif  in  which  he  waa  assisted  by  Lockman,  Ber- 
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nard,  Sale,  and  others  (10  vols.  fol.  1734>1741).  It  in« 
eluded  a  new  translation  of  Bayle,  besides  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  fresh  matter.  In  1742  he  published  Tkurhe't 
State  Papers  (7  vols.  fol.).  He  publishjMi  Lhet  of 
Ahp,  TiUotsoH  and  the  Hon.  Rob.  Boyle  in  a  separate 
form,  and  edited  new  editions  of  their  works.  He  also 
published  and  edited  a  number  of  works  In  biography 
and  general  history.  His  biographer  remarks  that 
Dr.  Birch'a  habit  of  early  rising  alone  enabled  him  to 
get  through  so  much  work.  He  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  between  London  and  Hampstead,  Jan- 
uary 9th,  1766.  The  *'  General  Dictionary"  is  still  a 
very  valuable  and  useful  work.  It  has  been  of  great 
service  in  the  compilation  of  this  '*  Cyclopaedia. "— 
Jones,  Christian  Bio^rapky ;  Eng,  Cyclopatdia. 

Bird.  Bhrds  may  be  defined  oviparous  vertebrated 
animals,  organized  for  flight.  The  common  Heb. 
name  ^"iDSt,  tsippor\  ^viov,  is  used  of  small  birda 
generally,  and  of  the  sparrow  in  particular  (as  it  is 
rendered  in  Ptta.  cii,  7) ;  t\^'S,  opA,  vithvov  or  irTr\vr»v^ 
of  frequent  occurrence,  usually  translated  *'fowl,** 
properly  means  flyer;  S^^t  ^V^  ^  ^^^  ^^  V^7 
CAETO'S,  an  eagU\  rendered  "  fowls"  in  Gen.  xv,  11 ; 
Job  xxviii,  7 ;  and  Isa.  xviii, 6 ;  in  Jer.  xii,  9,  *^ birds; 
and  in  Isa.  xlvi,  11,  and  Ezek.  xxxix,  4,  ^-ravenom 
birds.  0*^^31*191  harburwi^  denotes  fatted  gallina- 
cea;  it  occurs  only  in  1  Kings  iv,  28  [v,  8],  and  is 
there  translated  "  fowls,"  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  domestic  fowls  are  mentioned  in  any  part  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible.  See  Cock.  Gesenius  applies  the 
word  to  geese.     See  Fowl  ;  Fledolino. 

In  the  Mosaic  law  birds  were  distinguished  as  clean 
and  unclean :  the  first  being  allowed  for  the  table,  be- 
cause they  fed  on  grain,  seeds,  and  vegetables ;  and 
the  second  forbidden,  because  they  subsisted  on  flesh 
and  carrion.  Clean  birds  were  oflfered  in  sacrifice 
on  many  occasions  (Lev.  i,  14-17;  v,  7-10;  xiv,4-7). 
The  birds  most  anciently  used  in  sacrifice  were,  it 
seems,  turtle-doves  and  pigeons.  Birds,  however, 
were  not  ordinarily  deemed  valuable  enough  for  Jew- 
ish sacrifices ;  but  the  substitution  of  turtle-doves  and 
pigeons  was  permitted  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  sacrifice 
for  purification.  The  way  of  offering  them  is  detailed 
in  Lev.  i,  15-17,  and  v,  8 ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  practice  of  not  dividing  them,  which  was  the 
case  in  other  victims,  was  of  high  antiquity  (Gen.  xv, 
10).  See  Harbaugh,  Birds  of  the  Bibk  (Phil.  1854) ; 
Anon.  Birds  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Lond.  1858). 

The  abundance  of  birds  in  the  East  has  been  men- 
tioned by  many  travellers.  In  Curzon*s  Monasteries 
of  the  Levant,  and  in  Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine,  this 
abundance  is  noticed ;  by  the  latter  in  connection  with 
his  illustration  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Matt  xiii, 
4).  (Comp.  RosenmQller,  Morgetd.  v,  59.)  They  aro 
often  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  (see 
Wilkinson's  Anc.  Eg.  i,  231,  232,  abridgm.,  where  fig- 
ares  are  given  of  many  of  them).  The  following  is  a 
list  of  all  the  birds  (including  the  bat,  but  excluding 
all  insects)  named  in  Scripture,  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  their  true  English  names  (so  far  as  can  be 
Judged  of  their  identity),  with  the  Hebrew  or  Greek 
term  in  italics  (see  Kitto,  Pict.  Bible,  on  Lev.  1.  c.) : 


Clbam. 

Cock,  AUktor. 
(Yonah. 

Heo,  Omif. 
Peacocks  0,  Tukktytm. 
Poiiluy,  Darburim. 
Quail,  Sdttv. 

Sparrow  { Jj^^ 
DouvnruL. 

Stork,  CftosidaA. 


Umclxan. 
Bat,  Altallfph  (animal). 
Bittern  (?),  Kimod. 
CormoraDt,  Shalek. 
Crane  (?),  Yanshuph, 

ryestier\  (general 
».__i-  j  Aetoa  )  term). 
"'5*"  1  Azntyah  (?  Pea^glel 

[_Perea  (?  oasllragc). 
Gull  (?),  Shochaph. 

"AVM  (general  termX 

Aifah  (falcon). 
Havk^DoaA   ) 

[/2aaA]V(kiteX 

lDai/ah  ) 
Heron  (?),  Ancqfhah, 
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Ukglban. 


Lapwing,  Dukiphah, 
Night-hawk  (p,  Tachmaa, 

(  Vain  (malo). 
Ostrich  <  Yofnah  (female). 

{Renanah0), 

"^'  \Kippot0. 


Fdioan 


{ 


Raven 


{ 


KaatK 

TinahemethO. 
Ortb. 

KOTOXm 


Vulture,  Raeham, 


Birds  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  food  in  Deut.  jciv, 
11,  20,  the  intermediate  verses  containing  a  list  of  un- 
clean birds,  which  were  not  to  be  eaten.  There  is  a 
similar  list  in  Lev.  xi,  18-19.  From  Job  vi,  6;  Luke 
xi,  12,  we  find  that  the  eggs  of  birds  were  also  eaten. 
Quails  and  pigeons  are  edible  birds  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  Our  Saviour's  mention  of  the  hen  gathering  her 
chickens  under  her  wing  implies  that  the  domestic 
fowl  was  known  in  Palestine.  The  art  of  snaring  wild 
birds  is  referred  to  in  Psa.  cxxiv,  7 ;  Ppov.  i,  17 ;  vii, 
23 ;  Amos  iii,  5 ;  Hos.  v,  1 ;  vii,  12.  See  Fowling. 
The  cage  full  of  birds  in  Jer.  v,  27,  was  a  trap  in  which 
decoy-birds  were  placed  to  entice  others,  and  fumbh- 
ed  with  a  trap-door  which  could  be  dropped  by  a  fowl- 
er watching  at  a  distance.  See  Cage.  This  practice 
is  mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xi,  30  (mpdi^  OijptvTi^Q  Iv 
icaproXX^ ;  comp.  Arist.  Hist.  Anim,  ix,  8).  In  Deut. 
xxii,  6,  it  is  commanded  that  an  Israelite,  finding  a 
bird's  nest  in  his  path,  might  take  the  young  or  the 
eggs,  but  must  let  the  hen-bird  go.  By  this  means 
the  extirpation  of  any  species  was  guarded  against 
(comp.  Phocyl.  Cco-m,  p.  80  sq.)*  The  nests  of  birds 
were  readily  allowed  by  the  Orientals  to  remain  in 
their  temples  and  sanctuaries,  as  though  they  had 
placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  God  (comp. 
Herod,  i,  169 ;  ^llan,  V.  H.  v,  17X  There  is  probably 
an  allusion  to  this  in  Psa.  Ixxxiv,  3.  See  Nest.  The 
seasons  of  migration  observed  by  birds  are  noticed  in 
Jer.  viiif  7.  Birds  of  song  are  mentioned  in  Psa.  civ, 
12 ;  £ccl.  xii,  4.     See  Zoology. 

Birdseye,  Nathan,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Stratford,  Conn.,  Aug.  19, 1714,  graduated 
at  Yale  1786,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  West 
Haven  1742.  He  resigned  June,  1768,  and  retired 
to  a  farm  in  the  to¥m,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Once,  after  he  was  a  hundred  years  old,  he  con- 
ducted devotional  services  in  the  church.  He  died 
Jan.  28,  1818.~Sprague,  ArmaiSf  i,  436. 

Bire'i.    See  Bbth-bibei. 

Birgitta,  St.     See  Bridget. 

Birgittinea.    See  Brigittines. 

Blr^sha  (Heb.  Birtka%  50na,  for  ^tJ^-ja,  ton  of 
idckedness;  Sept.  Bap<ra),  a  king  of  Gomorrah,  succor- 
ed by  Abraham  in  the  invasion  by  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 
xiv,  2).     B.C.  cir.  2080. 

Birth.  (The  act  of  parturition  is  properly  express- 
ed in  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  by  some  form 
of  the  verbs  n^^,  ycdadf^  riKna,  rendered  "  bear, " '  *  trav- 
ail," "bring forth," etc.).  In  the  East  (q.  v.)  child- 
birth is  usually  attended  with  much  less  pain  and  diffi- 
culty than  in  more  northern  regions,  although  Oriental 
females  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  exempt  from  the 
common  doom  of  woman,  '*  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  bring 
forth  children"  (Gen.  iii,  16).  It  is,  however,  uncer- 
tain whether  the  difference  arises  from  the  efiect  of 
climate  or  from  the  circumstances  attending  advanced 
civilization ;  perhaps  both  causes  operate,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  producing  the  effect  Climate  must  have 
tame  effect ;  but  it  is  observed  that  the  difiiculty  of 
childbirth,  under  any  climate,  increases  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  and  that  in  any  climate  the  class 
on  which  the  advanced  condition  of  society  most  oper- 
ates finds  the  pangs  of  childbirth  the  most  severe. 
Such  consideration  may  probably  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrew  women,  after  they  had  long  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  climate,  passed 
through  the  cliildbirth  pangs  with  much  more  fkcility 
than  the  women  of  Egypt,  whose  habits  of  life  were 


more  refined  and  self-indulgent  (Exod.  i,  19). 
were,  however,  already  recognised  Hebrew  mid  is  i  via 
while  the  Israelites  were  in  Egypt;  and  their  office 
appears  to  have  originated  in  the  habit  of  calHng  i^ 
some  matron  of  experience  in  such  matters  to  assist 
in  cases  of  difficulty.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in 
the  transaction  which  has  afforded  these  illnatratioBs 
(Exod.  i,  16)  will  be  explained  under  Stool. 

The  child  was  no  sooner  bom  than  it  was  wasbed  ia 
a  bath  and  rubbed  with  salt  (Ezek.  xvi,  4) ;  it  was  then 
tightly  swathed  or  bandaged  to  prevent  those  distor- 
tions to  which  the  tender  frame  of  an  infant  is  so  xnach 
exposed  during  the  first  days  of  life  (Job  xxx^iii,  9 : 
Ezek.  xvi,  4 ;  Luke  ii,  7, 11).    This  custom  of  bandag- 
ing or  swathing  the  new-bom  infant  is  general  in 
Eastern  countries.     It  was  also  a  matter  of  mncJi  at- 
tention  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (see  the  citatkms 
in  Wetstein  at  Luke  ii,  7),  and  even  in  our  own  comi- 
try  was  not  abandoned  till  the  last  centnry,  when  the 
repeated  remonstrances  of  the  physicians  seem  to  have 
led  to  its  discontinuance. 

It  was  the  custom  at  a  very  ancient  period  for  the 
father,  while  music  celebrated  the  event,  to  clasp  the 
new-bom  child  to  his  bosom,  and  by  this  ceremony  he 
was  understood  to  declare  it  to  be  bis  own  (Gen.  1,  23; 
Job  iii,  3 ;  Psa.  xxii,  11).     This  practice  was  imitated 
by  those  wives  who  adopted  the  children  of  their  hand- 
maids (Gren.  xvi,  2;  xxx,  8-5).     The  messenger  who 
brought  to  the  father  the  first  news  that  a  son  was 
bom  to  him  was  received  with  pleasure  and  reward- 
ed with  presents  (Job  iii,  8 ;  Jer.  xx,  15),  as  is  still  the 
custom  in  Persia  and  other  fUistern  countries.     The 
birth  of  a  daughter  was  less  noticed,  the  disappoint- 
ment  at  its  not  being  a  son  subduing  for  the  tune  the 
satis&ction  which  the  birth  of  any  child  natnially  oc- 
casions. 

Among  the  Israelites,  the  mother,  after  the  birth  of 
a  son,  continued  unclean  seven  days ;  and  she  remain- 
ed at  home  during  the  thirty-three  days  sncoeedlng 
the  seven  of  uncleanness,  forming  altogether  forty 
days  of  seclusion.  After  the  birth  of  a  daughter  the 
number  of  the  da3r8  of  uncleanness  and  seclnsioa  at 
home  was  doubled.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period 
she  went  into  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  and  presented 
a  yearling  lamb,  or,  if  she  was  poor,  two  turtle-doves 
and  two  young  pigeons,  as  a  sacrifice  of  pnrificatioo 
(Lev.  xii,  1-8 ;  Luke  ii,  22).  On  the  eighth  day  after 
the  birth  of  a  son  the  child  was  circumcised,  bj  which 
rite  it  was  consecrated  to  God  (Gen.  xvii,  10;  compt 
with  Rom.  iv,  11). — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Cbild. 

Roberts  says,  "When  a  person  has  succeeded  in 
gaining  a  blessing  which  be  has  long  desired,  he 
says,  *  Good !  good !  the  child  is  bom  at  last.*    Has  a 
person  lost  his  lawsuit  in  a  provincial  court,  he  will 
go  to  the  capital  to  make  an  appeal  to  a  superior  court; 
and  should  he  there  succeed,  he  will  say,  in  writing  to 
a  friend,  *Good  news!  good  news!  the  child  is  bom.' 
When  a  man  has  been  trying  to  gain  an  office,  his 
friend,  meeting  him  on  his  r^um,  does  not  always 
ask, '  Is  the  child  bora?'  or  '  Did  it  come  to  the  birth?' 
but,  *  Is  it  a  male  or  a  female  ?'    If  he  say  the  fonner, 
he  has  gained  his  object;  if  the  latter,  he  has  fitiled. 
The  birth  of  a  son  is  always  a  time  of  great  festivity 
in  the  East ;  hence  the  relations  come  together  to  con- 
gratulate the  parents,  and  to  present  their  gifts  to  the 
little  stranger.    Some  bring  the  silver  anklets ;  others 
the  bracelets  or  ear-rings,  or  silver  cord  for  the  loins; 
others,  however,  take  gold,  and  a  variety  of  needful 
articles.    When  the  infant  son  of  a  king  is  shown,  the 
people  make  their  obeiMUce  to  him'*  (Orient  lUni), 
This  illustrates  the  offerings  of  the  Magi,  who  came  to 
Bethlehem  to  worship  the  infiuit  Messiah,  as  recorded  in 
Matt  ii,  11 :  "  When  they  had  opened  their  treasaraa, 
they  presented  unto  him  gifts ;  gold,  and  frankinoeose, 
and  myrrh." 

The  disease  called  empneumaiona,  or  false  oonceptioOt 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  BO  nnfreqnent  among  the 
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Hebrew  women  as  among  those  of  Europe.  If  it  had 
been  so,  it  probably  would  not  have  made  its  appear- 
ance on  the  pages  of  Hebrew  writers  in  the  shape  of  a 
figure  of  speech.  The  Hebrews  were  accustomed  to 
expect,  after  severe  calamities,  a  season  of  prosperity 
and  joy.  They  accordingly  compared  a  season  of 
misfortune  and  calamity  to  the  pains  of  a  woman  in 
travail ;  but  the  better  destiny  which  followed  they 
compared  to  the  joy  which  commonly  succeeds  child- 
birth (Isa.  xiii,  8 ;  xxvi,  17 ;  2  Kings  six,  8 ;  Jer.  iv, 
81 ;  xiii,  21 ;  xxii,  28 ;  xxx,  6 :  Mic.  iv,  9, 10 ;  John 
xvi,  21,  22).  But  they  carry  the  comparison  still  far- 
ther. Those  days  of  adversity,  which  were  succeeded 
by  adversity  sUU  more  severe ;  those  scenes  of  sorrow, 
which  were  followed  by  sorrow  yet  more  acute,  were 
likened  to  women  who  labored  under  that  disease  of 
the  system  which  caused  them  to  exhibit  the  appear- 
ance and  endure  the  pains  of  pregnancy,  the  result  of 
which  was  either  the  production  of  nothing — ^to  use  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  when  it  **  brought  forth 
wind,"  or  when  it  terminated  in  the  production  of  a 
monster  (Isa.  xxvi,  18 ;  Psa.  vii,  14).  On  this  disorder, 
which  is  well  known  to  medical  men,  see  Michaeli^'s 
SiftUagma  Comment,  ii,  165.     See  Disease. 

BIRTHDAY  (p*^\r\  Di"^,  Gen.  xl,  20;  rH  yivkoia. 
Matt,  xiv,  6 ;  Mark  vi,  21).  The  observance  of  birth- 
days may  be  traced  to  a  very  ancient  date ;  and  the 
birthday  of  the  flrst-bom  son  seems  in  particular  to 
have  been  celebrated  with  a  degree  of  festivity  propor- 
tioned to  the  joy  which  the  event  of  his  actual  birth 
occasioned  (Job  i,  4,  18,  18).  The  birthdays  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xl,  20).  These  days 
were  in  Egypt  looked  upon  as  holy ;  no  business  was 
done  upon  them,  and  all  parties  indulged  in  festivities 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  Every  Egyptian  attached 
much  importance  to  the  day,  and  even  to  the  hour  of 
his  birth ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  in  Persia  (Herodot. 
i,  138 ;  Xenoph.  Cyrop,  i,  8, 9),  each  individual  kept  his 
birthday  with  great  rejoicings,  welcoming  his  friends 
with  all  the  amusements  of  societ}',  and  a  more  than 
usual  profusion  of  delicacies  of  the  table  (Wilkinson, 
V,  290).  In  the  Bible  there  is  no  instance  of  birthday 
celebrations  among  the  Jews  themselves  (but  see  Jer. 
XX,  15).  The  example  of  Herod  the  tetrarch  (Matt, 
xiv,  6),  the  celebration  of  whose  birthday  cost  John 
the  Baptist  his  life,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  such, 
the  family  to  which  he  belonged  being  notorious  for  its 
adoption  of  heathen  customs.  In  £ict,  the  later  Jews 
at  least  regarded  birthday  celebrations  as  parts  of 
idolatrous  worship  (Lightfoot,  Hor,  HAr.adMatt,  xiv, 
G),  and  this  probably  on  account  of  the  idolatrous  rites 
with  which  they  were  observed  in  honor  of  those  who 
were  regarded  as  the  patron  gods  of  the  day  on  which 
the  party  was  bom. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  proper  Greek  term  for  a  birthday  festival  is  tu 
ytviOXta  (and  hence  in  the  early  writers  the  day  of  a 
martyr's  commemoration),  but  rd  yivkffta  seems  to  be 
used  in  this  sense  by  a  Hellenism,  for  in  Herod,  iv,  26, 
it  means  a  day  in  honor  of  the  dead.  It  is  not  impossi- 
ble, however,  that  in  Matt,  xiv,  6,  the  feast  to  com- 
memorate Herod's  aeeetnon  is  intended,  for  we  know 
that  such  feasts  were  common  (especially  in  Herod*s 
family,  Josephus,  Ant.  xv,  11,  8;  see  Blnnt's  Comei- 
d'^cff^  Append,  vii),  and  were  called  "  the  day  of  the 
kin:;"  (Hos.  vii,  5).  The  Gemarists  distinguish  ex- 
pressly between  the  D*^3^^  h^  M'^D*13Si  Dl*^,  diet  yev- 

vlma  regm,  and  the  K'^^r  B'l'^i  or  birthday  (Lightfoot, 
ffor.  Hebr,  1.  c). — Smith,  s.  v. 

Treatises  on  birthday  celebrations  have  been  written 
in  Latin  bv  Bra£n  (Hafn.  1702),  Esenbreck  (Altdorf, 
1782),  Funcke  (Gorliz.  1677),  same  (ibid.  1695),  Hilde- 
brand  (Helmst.  1661),  Rhode  (Regiom.  1716),  Roa 
(Lngd.  Bat.  1604),  Spangenberg  (Gothn,  1722^,  Weber 
(Vimar.  1761),  Wend  (Viteb.  1687). 

Iff 


Birthright  OT^i=:?,  hekorah';  Sept.  and  K.  T.  rd 
irpuirorocta)  denotes  the  special  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  the  first-bom  (q.  v.)  among  the 
Hebrews.  These  were  not  definitely  settled  in  the  pa- 
triarchal times,  but  gradually  became  defined  to  in- 
clude the  following  peculiar  rights : 

1.  The  functions  of  priesthood  in  the  family.  The 
eldest  son  naturally  became  the  priest  in  virtue  of  his 
priority  of  descent,  provided  no  blemish  or  defect  at- 
tached to  him.  The  theory  that  he  was  the  priest  of 
the  family  rests  on  no  scriptural  statement,  and  the 
rabbins  appear  divided  on  the  question  (see  Hottinger's 
KoU  on  Goodwin's  Motet  and  Aaron,  i,  1 ;  Ugolini,  iii, 
53).  Great  respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  household, 
and,  as  the  family  widened  into  a  tribe,  this  grew  into 
a  sustained  authorit}',  undefined  save  by  custom,  in  all 
matters  of  common  interest.  Thus  the'*' princes"  of 
the  congregation  had  probably  rights  of  primogeniture 
(Num.  vii,  2 ;  xxi,  18 ;  xxv,  14).  Reuben  was  the 
lirst-bom  ot  the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  therefore  the 
honor  of  the  priesthood  belonged  to  his  tribe.  God, 
however,  transferred  it  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben  to  that 
of  Levi  (Num.  iii,  12,  18 ;  viii,  18).  Hence  the  first- 
bom  of  the  other  tribes  were  redeemed  from  serving 
God  as  priests  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shekels. 
Being  presented  before  the  Lord  in  the  temple,  they 
were  redeemed  immediately  after  the  thirtieth  day  from 
theur  birth  (Num.  xviii,  15,  16 ;  Luke  ii,  22).  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  only  the  first-born  who  were  fit  for 
the  prietthood  (i.  e.  such  as  had  no  defect,  spot,  or  blem- 
ish) were  thus  presented  to  the  priest. 

2.  A  **  double  portion"  of  the  paternal  property  was 
allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17),  nor 
could  the  caprice  of  the  father  deprive  him  of  it.  There 
is  some  difficulty  in  determining  precisely  what  is 
meant  by  a  double  portion.  Some  suppose  that  half 
the  inheritance  was  received  by  the  elder  brother,  and 
that  the  other  half  was  equally  divided  among  the  re- 
maining brethren.  This  is  not  probable.  The  rab- 
bins believe  that  the  elder  brother  received  twice  as 
much  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  When  the  first-bom 
died  before  his  father's  property  was  divided,  and  left 
children,  the  right  of  the  father  descended  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  not  to  the  brother  next  of  age.  Sftch  was 
the  inheritance  of  Joseph,  his  sons  reckoning  with  his 
brethren,  and  becoming  heads  of  tribes.  This  seems 
to  explain  the  request  of  Elisha  for  a  **  double  portion** 
of  Elijah's  spirit  (2  Kings  ii,  9).  Reuben,  through  his 
nnfilial  conduct,  was  deprived  of  the  birthright  (Gen. 
xlix,  4 ;  1  Chron.  v,  1).  It  is  likely  that  some  remem- 
brance of  this  lost  pre-eminence  stirred  the  Reubenite 
leaders  of  Korah*s  rebellion  (Num.  xW,  1,  2 ;  xxA-i,  5- 
9).  Esau's  act,  transferring  his  right  to  Jacob,  was  al- 
lowed valid  (Geo.  xxv,  38). 

8.  The  first-bom  son  succeeded  to  the  official  author- 
ity possessed  by  his  father.  If  the  latter  was  a  king, 
the  former  was  regarded  as  his  legitimate  successor, 
unless  some  unusual  event  or  arrangement  interfered 
(2  Chron.  xxi,  8).  After  the  law  was  given  through 
Moses,  the  right  of  primogeniture  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred fh>m  the  first-bom  to  a  younger  child  at  the  fa- 
ther's option.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  however,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  parent  thus  to  convey  it  from  the 
eldest  to  another  child  (Deut.  xxi,  15-17;  Gen.  xxv, 
81,  82).  PaWd,  nevertheless,  by  divine  appointment, 
excluded  Adonijah  in  favor  of  Solomon,  which  deviation 
fh>m  rule  was  indicated  by  the  anointing  (Goodwin, 
1.  c.  4,  with  Hottinger's  notes).  The  first-bom  of  a 
line  is  often  noted  in  the  early  scriptural  genealogies, 
e.  g.  Gen.  xxii,  21 ;  xxv,  18 ;  Num.  xxvi,  5,  etc. 

4.  The  Jews  attached  a  sacred  import  to  the  title  of 
primogeniture  (see  SchCttgen,  Hor,  HAr,  i,  922),  and 
this  explains  the  peculiar  significance  of  the  terms 
** first-bom"  and  "first-begotten"  as  applied  to  the 
Messiah.    Thus  in  Rom.  viii,  29,  it  is  written  concern- 
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ing  the  Son,  **That  he  might  be  the  firtt-hom  among 
many  Lrethren;"  and  in  Coloss.  i,  18,  "Who  is  the 
beginning,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead ;  that  in  all 
things  he  might  have  the  pre-eminence"  (see  also  Heb. 
i,  4,  5,  6).  As  the  first-born  had  a  doable  portion,  so 
the  Lord  Jesus,  as  Mediator,  has  an  inheritance  supe- 
rior to  his  brethren ;  he  is  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high,  where  he  reigns  until  all  his  en- 
emies shall  be  subdued.  The  universe  is  his  rightful 
dominion  in  his  mediatorial  character.  Again,  be  alone 
is  a  true  priest;  he  fblBUed  all  the  functions  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal office ;  and  the  Levites,  to  whom,  under  the 
law,  the  priesthood  was  transferred  from  all  the  first- 
bom  of  Israel,  derived  the  efficacy  of  their  ministra- 
tions Arom  their  connection  with  the  great  high-priest 
(Jahn*s  Biblical  Archacioffy^  §  165).  ~  Kitto,  s.  v. ; 
Smith,  8.  V.     See  Primogeniture. 

Bir'zaTdth  (Heb.  Birza'viik,  nfr*!^,  prob.  in  pause 
for  r^T'na,  Birza^ifUh^  as  in  the  margin,  or  niT"ia, 
Birtoth\  as  so^e  would  point,  meaning  apparently 
ofipe  weU;  Sept.  Bcp^aO  v.  r.  Bcp^aie,  Vulg.  Ban  iith\ 
a  name  occurrins;  in  the  genealogies  of  Asher  (1  Chron. 
vii,  31),  as  the  (?)  son  of  Malchiel,  being  the  son  of 
Beriah  and  great-grandson  of  Asher  (B.C.  cir.  1668) ; 
and  perhaps  also,  ftota  the  mode  of  its  menUon,  the 
founder  of  a  place  in  Palestine  known  by  the  same 
name  (comp.  the  similar  expression,  "father  of  Beth- 
lehem," "father  of  Tekoa,"  etc.,  in  chaps,  ii  and  ir). 
Schwarz  (Palegt.  p.  158)  identifies  it  with  the  ruined 
village  Bir-t&U  (*' well  of  oil"),  still  extant  and  inhab- 
ited by  Christians,  a  short  distance  N.  of  Jufna  or 
Ophir  (Robinson,  Retearches^  iii,  79) ;  but,  striking  as 
is  the  agreement  in  name,  the  position  (near  the  south 
border  of  Ephraini)  seems  to  preclude  the  identity, 
notwithstanding  the  support  claimed  by  Schwarz  in 
the  possible  coincidence  of  the  adjoining  JapMet  (1 
Chron.  vii,  32,  33)  with  Japhleti  (Josh,  xvi,  3). 

Biahaam  (Heb.  Bithlnm',  Dbirn,  for  D'?d  13,  «on 
of  peace^  i.  e,  peacfful ;  Sept.  translates  tV  lipiivy^  so 
most  other  versions,  but  Vulg.  Beseiam)^  apparently 
an  officer  or  commissioner  (comp.  1  Esdr.  ii,  16)  of 
Artaxerxes  (i.  e.  Smerdis)  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
the  return  of  Zerubbabel  from  captivity,  and  active 
in  the  remonstrance  sent  to  the  Persian  court  against 
the  Jews  in  their  efforts  to  rebuild  their  temple  (Ezra 
iv,  7).     B.C.  522. 

Biahop,  a  term  derived  through  the  Saxon  (bi$cop) 
from  the  Greek  (tTriVroTroc*  episcopns,  overseer)  as  a 
title  of  office  in  the  Christian  minbtry .  In  the  Septua- 
gint  the  word  designates  a  holder  of  public  office,  wheth- 
er civil  or  religious  (e.  g.  2  Chron.  xxxiv,  12,  17 ;  Isa. 
xl,  17).  In  classical  use  the  word  ordinarily  has  a  po- 
litical meaning ;  Cicero  is  called  tjjiscopus  orm  and  cam- 
panue.  '*The  inspectors  or  commissioners  sent  by 
Athens  to  her  subject  states  were  iirivKovoi  (Aristoph. 
^r.  1022),  and  their  office,  like  that  of  the  Spartan 
harmosts,  authorized  them  to  interfere  in  all  the  polit- 
ical arrangements  of  the  state  to  which  they  were  sent 
The  title  was  still  current  and  beginning  to  be  used 
by  the  Romans  in  the  later  days  of  the  republic  (Cic. 
ad  AU.  vii,  11).  The  Hellenistic  Jews  found  it  em- 
ployed in  the  Sept.,  though  with  no  very  definite  import, 
for  officers  charged  with  certain  functions  (Num.  iv,  16 ; 
xxxi,  14 ;  2  Kings  xi,  16, 19 ;  Judg.  ix,  28 ;  for  Heb. 
*11pa,  etc. ;  so  in  Wisd.  i,  6 ;  1  Mace,  i,  53 ;  comp.  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xii,  5,  4).  When  the  organization  of  the 
Christian  churches  in  Gentile  cities  involved  the  assign- 
ment of  the  work  of  pastoral  superintendence  to  a  dis- 
tinct cUss,  the  title  itrhKoirog  presented  itself  as  at  once 
convenient  and  familiar,  and  was  therefore  adopted  as 
readily  as  the  word  elder  (irpifffiimpoc)  had  been  in 
the  mother  church  of  Jerusalem"  (Smith,  Dtctumary  of 
the  Bibltj  s.  T.). 

In  the  early  Church,  the  title  was  employed  either 
in  relation  to  the  pastor  of  one  church  or  assembly  of 


Christians,  or  to  the  superintandent  of  a  number  of 
churches.  The  furmer  is  the  meaning  attached  t» 
the  word  by  Presbyterians  and  CongresatiosialistN 
and  the  latter  by  the  various  Episcopal  charches  of 
Christendom,  viz.,  the  Roman  Church,  the  Greek 
Church,  the  other  Oriental  churches  (Armenian,  C«f- 
tic,  Jacobite,  Ncstorian,  Abyssinian),  the  £piscopal 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  Episcopal  Char<>b 
of  Scotland,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  ibe 
United  States,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  churches,  the 
Lutheran  Church  (in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Kii«- 
sia,  and  several  German  states),  the  Moravians,  the 
Mennonites.  In  some  Protestant  churches,  those  of 
Prussia  and  Nassau,  whero  the  consistorial  constitu- 
tion prevails,  the  name  designates  more  a  title  of  h<m- 
or  conferred  on  tho  superintendents  general  than  a  dis- 
tinct office. 

**  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  Con^regatioDal- 
ists  agree  in  one  point,  viz.,  that  it  is  lawTul  for  Chris- 
tians to  take  a  step  for  which  they  havo  no  clear  prec- 
edent in  tho  Scriptura,  that  of  breaking  up  a  Church, 
when  it  becomes  of  unwieldy  magnitude,  into  fixed  di- 
visions, whether  parishes  or- congregations.    The  qitts- 
tion  then  arises  whether  the  organic  union  is  to  be  stUI 
retained  at  all.     To  this  (1)  Congregationalists  replr 
in  the  negative,  saying  that  tho  congregations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  a  fi^reat  city  no  more  need  to  be  in  or- 
ganic union  than  those  of  two  different  cities ;  (2) 
Presbyterians  would  keep  up  the  union  by  means  of  a 
synod  of  the  elders ;  (8)  Episcopalians  desire  to  nnito 
the  separate  churches  by  retaining  them  under  the  ra- 
pervision  of  a  single  head — ^the  bishop.     It  seems  im- 
possible to  refer  to  tho  practice  of  tho  apostles  as  de^ 
ciding  in  favor  of  any  one  of  these  methods,  for  tb<? 
caso  had  not  yet  arisen  which  could  have  led  to  the  dis- 
cussion.    Tho  city  churches  had  not  yet  become  fo 
large  as  to  make  subdivision  positively  necessary,  wid, 
as  a  fact,  it  did  not  take  place.     To  organize  disUnt 
churches  into  a  fixed  and  formal  connection  by  synods 
of  their  bishops  was,  of  course,  a  much  later  process: 
but  such  unions  are  by  no  means  rejected,  even  tr 
Congregationalists,  so  long  as  they  are  used  for  delilv 
oration  and  advice,  not  as  assemblies  for  ruling  and 
commanding.     Tho  spirit  of  Episcopacy  depends  £tr 
less  on  the  episcopal  form  itself  than  on  the  size  and 
wealth  of  dioceses,  and  on  the  union  of  bishops  into 
synods,  whoso  decisions  arc  to  be  authoritative  on  tho 
whole  Church,  to  say  nothing  of  territorial  establt&b- 
ment  and  tho  support  of  the  civil  government**  (Kitto^ 
Cyclopadia,  s.  v.).    For  the  controversy  as  to  the  oBce 
of  bishops,  see  EpiscoPAcr ;  here  wo  siraplj'  give, 
first,  Biblical  applications  of  the  word  in  connection 
with  irpurPvTfpoc ;  and,  secondly,  the  names,  classes^ 
insignia,  duties,  election,  and  consecration  of  bishops 
in  ancient  and  modern  churches. 

I.  New  Testament  Uses  of  the  Term  ^'Bishqff:*'  ^ 
Origin  of  the  Office,— ^' Tho  apostles  originally  appoint- 
ed men  to  superintend  tho  spiritual,  and  occasionally 
even  the  secular  wants  of  the  churches  (Acts  xiv,  23; 
xi,  30 ;  seo  also  2  Tim.  ii,  2),  who  were  ordinarily  called 
vptajSvrepotf  elders^  from  their  age ;  sometimes  ivie^ 
Kowoiy  overseers  (bishops),  from  their  office.  They  are 
also  said  vpotaraaBaiy  to  preside  (1  Thess.  v,  12;  1 
Tim.  v,  17) ;  never  apxtiv^  to  ruk^  which  has  far  too 
despotic  a  sound.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (xiu, 
7, 17, 24)  they  are  named  riyovfuvoif  leading  men  (comp* 
Acts  XV,  22),  and  figuratively  woi/xivcCf  shepherds 
(Ephes.  iv,  11).  These  presbyters  were  tho  regnUr 
teachers  of  tho  Church,  expounding  Scripture,  adtnin- 
istering  tho  sacraments,  and  exercising  pastoral  care 
and  discipline.  They  were  to  be  married  men  witb 
families  (1  Tim.  iii,  4),  and  with  converted  children 
(Tit.  i,  6).  In  the  beginning  there  had  been  no  time 
to  train  teachers,  and  teaching  was  at  first  regarde^i 
far  more  in  the  light  of  a  gift  than  an  office ;  yet  P*^ 
places  *  ability  to  teach*  among  episcopal  qoalificatioDa 
(1  Tim.  iii,  2 ;  Titus  i,  9 ;  the  latter  of  which  pasaas^ 
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should  be  translated,  *That  he  may  be  able  both  to  ex- ' 
hort  men  by  sound  teaching,  and  also  to  refute  oppos- ' 
ers*).    That  teachers  had  obtained  in  Paul's  day  a  fixed ' 
official  position  b  manifest  from  Gal.  vi,  6,  and  1  Cor. ! 
ix,  14,  where  he  claims  for  them  a  right  to  worldly  main- 
tenance :  in  fact,  that  the  shepkerda  ordered  to '  feed  the ! 
flock,*  and  be  its  *  overseers'  (1  Pet.  v,  2),  were  to  feed  i 
them  with  knowledge  and  instruction,  will  never  be ' 
disputed,  except  to  support  a  hypothesis.     The  leaden 
also,  in  Heb.  xiii,  7,  are  described  as  *■  speaking  unto  i 
you  the  word  of  God.'     Ecclesiastical  history  joins  in ; 
proving  that  the  two  offices  of  teaching  and  superin- 
tending were,  with  few  exceptions,  combined  in  the! 
same  persons,  as,  indeed,  the  nature  of  things  dictated. ' 

"  That  during  PauVs  lifetime  no  difference  between '. 
elders  and  bishops  yet  existed  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Church  is  manifest  fh)m  the  entire  absence  of  dis- 
tinctive names  (Acts  xx,  17-28 ;  1  Pet.  r,  1,  2).  The 
mentibn  of  bishops  and  deacons  in  Phil,  i,  1,  and  1  Tim. 
iii,  without  any  notice  of  elders,  proves  that  at  that 
time  no  difference  of  order  subsisted  between  bishops 
and  elders.  A  formal  ceremony,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, was  employed  in  appointing  elders,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  as  yet  any  fixed  name  was  appro- 
priated to  the  idea  of  ordination.  (The  word  ordUiined 
is  inexcusably  interpolated  in  the  English  version  of 
Acts  i,  22.  In  Titus  i,  5,  the  Greek  word  is  Karaffrfi- ' 
cryct  <^}  or  set  vp ;  and  in  Acts  xiv,  28,  it  is  x^i porov^- 
aavTiQy  having  elected^  properly  by  a  show  of  hands ; 
though,  abusively,  the  term  came  to  mean  simply  hav^ 
ing  choten  or  nominated  [Acts  x,  41] ;  yet  in  2  Cor.  viii, 
19,  it  seems  to  have  its  genuine  democratic  sense.)  In 
1  Cor.  xvi,  15,  we  find  the  house  of  Stephanas  to  have 
volunteered  the  task  of  'ministering  to  the  saints;' 
and  that  this  was  a  ministry  of  *  the  word*  is  evident 
from  the  apostle's  urging  the  Church  *  to  submit  them- 
selves to  such.*  It  would  appear,  then,  that  a  formal 
investiture  into  the  office  was  not  as  yet  regarded  ea- 
sential.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  one  doubts  that  an  or- 
dination by  laying  on  of  hands  soon  became  general  or 
universal.  Hands  were  first  laid  on,  not  to  bestow  an 
office,  but  to  solicit  a  spiritual  gift  (1  Tim.  iv,  14 ;  2 
Tim.  i,  6 ;  Acts  xiii,  8 ;  xiv,  26 ;  xv,  40).  To  the  same 
effect  Acts  viil,  17;  xix,  6 — ^passages  which  explain 
Heb.vi,  2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  silence 
of  the  Scriptures,  even  if  it  were  not  confirmed,  as  ii 
is,  by  positive  testimony,  would  prove  that  no  idea  of 
consecration,  as  distinct  from  ordination,  at  that  time 
existed  at  all ;  and  consequently,  although  individual 
elders  may  have  really  discharged  functions  which 
would  afterward  have  been  called  episcopal,  it  was  not 
by  virtue  of  a  second  ordination,  nor,  therefore,  of 
episcopal  rank. 

"The  apostles  themselves,  it  is  held  by  some,  were 
the  real  bishops  of  that  day,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that 
they  performed  many  episcopal  functions.  It  may 
well  be  true  that  the  only  reason  why  no  bishops  (in 
the  modem  sense)  were  then  wanting  was  because  the 
apostles  were  living ;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  in 
any  strict  sense  prelates  are  co-ordinate  in  rank  with  (he 
apostles,  and  can  claim  to  exercise  their  powers.  The 
later  *'  bishop*'  did  not  come  forward  as  a  successor  to  , 
the  apostles,  but  was  developed  out  of  the  presbyter ;  ' 
much  less  can  it  be  proved,  or  alleged  with  plausibil-  ! 
ity,  that  the  apostles  took  any  measures  for  securing 
substitutes  for  themselves  (in  the  high  character  of 
apostles)  after  their  decease.  It  has  been  with  many 
a  favorite  notion  that  Timoth}'  and  Titus  exhibit  the 
episcopal  type  even  during  the  life  of  Paul ;  but  this 
is  an  obvk)us  misconception.  They  were  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  apostle,  and  not  to  any  one  church. 
In  the  last  epistle  written  by  him  (2  Tim.  iv,  9),  he 
-calls  Timothy  suddenly'  to  Rome  in  words  which  prove 
that  the  latter  was  not,  at  least  as  yet,  bishop,  either 
of  Ephesus  or  of  any  other  Church.  That  Timothy 
was  an  evangeliti  is  distinctly  stated  (2  Tim.  iv,  5),  and 
that  he  had  received  spiritual  gifts  (i,  6,  etc.) ;  there 


is  then  no  difficulty  in  accounting  tor  the  authority 
vested  in  him  (1  Tim.  v,  1 ;  xix,  22),  without  imagin, 
ing  him  to  have  been  a  bishop,  which  is,  in  fiict,  dis- 
proved even  by  the  same  epirtle  (i,  3).  That  Titus, 
moreover,  had  no  local  attachment  to  Crete,  is  plain 
from  Titus  iii,  13,  to  say  nothing  of  the  earlier  epistle, 
2  Cor.  paanm ;  nor  is  it  true  that  the  episcopal  power 
developed  itself  out  of  wandering  evangelists  any  more 
than  out  of  the  apostles. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  the  bishop 
began  to  elevate  himself  above  the  presbyter  while 
the  apostle  John  was  yet  alive,  and  in  chnrches  to 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  peculiarly  devoted  him- 
self. The  meaning  of  the  title  angel  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  mystically  ex- 
plained by  some,  but  its  true  meaning  is  clear,  from 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Jewish  synagogues.  In  them, 
we  are  told,  the  minister  who  ordinarUy  led  the  pray- 
era  of  the  congregation,  besides  acting  as  their  chief 
functionary  in  matters  of  business,  was  entitled  TV^h'C 
*1!|j1^  [see  Stnaoooue],  a  name  which  may  be  trans- 
lated literally  envog  of  the  congregation,  and  is  here  ex- 
pressed  by  the  Greek  dyycXoc.  The  substantive 
r&Mbs  also  (which  by  analogy  would  be  rendered 
dyytXiOj  as  T^K^^  is  dyyiXoc)  has  the  ordinary  sense 
of  work,  service,  making  it  almost  certain  that  the  *  an- 
gels of  the  churches*  are  nothing  but  a  harsh  Hebra- 
ism for  *  ministers  of  the  churches.*  We  therefore 
here  see  a  single  officer  in  these  rather  large  Christian 
communities  elevated  into  a  peculiar  prominence  which 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  episcopal.  Nor  does  it  sig- 
nify that  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  is  disputed, 
since  its  extreme  antiquity  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  we  find, 
therefore,  the  germ  of  episcopacy  here  planted,  as  it 
were,  under  the  eyeB  of  an  apostle. 

**  Nevertheless,  it  was  still  but  a  germ.  It  is  vain 
to  ask  whether  these  angels  received  a  second  ordina- 
tion, and  had  been  promoted  fh>m  the  rank  of  presby- 
ters. That  this  was  the  case  is  possible,  but  there  is 
no  proof  of  it ;  and  while  some  will  regard  the  ques- 
tion as  decpl}'  interesting,  othera  will  think  it  unim- 
portant. A  second  question  is  whether  the  angels 
were  overseers  of  the  congregation  only,  or  of  the 
presb^k'tera  too,  and  whether  the  Church  was  formed 
of  many  local  unions  (such  as  we  call  parishes)  or  of 
one.  Perhaps  both  questions  unduly  imply  that  a  set 
of  fixed  rules  was  already  in  existence.  No  one  who 
reads  Paulas  own  account  of  the  rebuke  he  uttered 
against  Peter  (Gal.  ii)  need  doubt  that  in  those  days 
a  zealous  elder  would  assume  authority  over  other 
eldera  officially  his  equals  when  he  thought  they  were 
dishonoring  the  Gospel ;  and,  a  fortiori,  he  would  act 
thus  toward  an  official  inferior  even  if  this  had  not 
previously  been  defined  or  understood  as  his  duty.  So, 
again,  the  Christians  of  Ephesus  or  Miletus  were  prob- 
ably too  numerous  ordinarily  to  meet  in  a  single  as- 
seinbly,  especially  before  the}'  had  large  buildings 
erected  for  the  purpose ;  and  convenience  must  have 
led  at  a  very  early  period  to  subordinate  assemblies 
(such  as  would  now  be  called  "  chapels  of  ease"  to  the 
mother  Church) ;  3'et  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing 
that  any  sharp  division  of  the  Church  into  organic 
portions  had  yet  commenced'*  (Kitto,  Cyclop,  s.  v.). 

2.  The  title  Bishop,  as  compared  with  Presbgter,  or 
Elder. — "That  the  two  titles  were  originally  equiv- 
alent is  clear  from  the  following  facts :  (1.)  iirio' 
Koiroi  and  vpiofivTepoi  are  nowhere  named  together 
as  being  orders  distinct  from  each  other.  (2.)  iirio- 
Kowoi  and  StaKovot  are  named  as  apparently  an  ex- 
haustive division  of  the  officere  of  churches  addressed 
by  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil,  i,  1 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  1,  8).  (3.) 
The  same  persons  are  descril)ed  by  both  names  (Acts 
XX,  17,  18 ;  Tit.  i,  6,  8).  (4.)  trpfofivripoi  discharge 
functions  which  are  essentially  episcopal,  i.  e.  involv- 
ing pastoral  superintendence  (1  Tim.  v,  17 ;  1  Pet.  v, 
1,  2).    The  age  which  followed  that  of  the  apostles 
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witnessed  a  gradual  change  in  the  application  of  the 
words,  and  in  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  even  in  their 
least  interpolated  or  most  mutilated  form,  the  bishop 
is  recognised  as  distinct  from,  and  superior  to,  the  pres- 
byters (Ep,  ad  SfMfm.  viii ;  ad  Trail,  ii,  iii,  viii ;  ad 
Magn,  vi).  In  those  of  Clement  of  Rome,  however, 
the  two  words  are  still  dealt  with  as  interchangeable 
(1  Cor.  xlii,  xliv,  Ivii).  The  omission  of  any  mention 
of  aniviffKonoQ  in  addition  to  the  vpetrfivrtpoi  and  cid- 
Kovoi  in  Polycarp*s  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (c.  v), 
and  the  enumeration  of  '  apostoli,  episcopi,  doctores, 
ministri,'  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (1, 3, 5),  are  less 
decisive,  but  indicate  a  transition  stage  in  the  history' 
of  the  word.  Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the 
bishops  and  elders  of  the  N.  T.,  we  have  farther  (in 
this  connection)  only  to  inquire  into,  1,  the  relation 
which  existed  between  the  two  titles ;  2,  the  func- 
tions and  mode  of  appointment  of  the  men  to  whom 
both  titles  were  applied ;  3,  their  relations  to  the  gen- 
eral government  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  See 
also  Elder. 

"(I.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  TrpitrpvTtpoi  had 
the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The  existence  of  a  body 
bearing  that  name  is  implied  in  the  use  of  the  correla- 
tive 01  vwTtpoi  (comp.  Lnke  xii,  26 ;  1  Pet.  v,  1^  5)  in 
the  narrative  of  Ananias  (Acts  v,  6).  The  order  itself 
is  recognised,  in  Acts  xi,  30,  and  takes  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  in  Acts  xv. 
It  is  transferred  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the  Gentile 
churches  in  their  first  missionary  journey  (Acts  xiii, 
23).  The  earliest  ose  of  i^riffroiroi,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  the  address  of  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Miletus  (Acts 
XX,  18),  and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions 
than  given  as  a  title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it 
is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  vpfafivrtpot  (except 
on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  1  Timothy  belongs 
to  the  period  following  on  Paul's  departure  from  Ephe- 
sus  in  Acts  xx,  1)  is  that  to  the  Philippians,  so  late  as 
the  time  of  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  It  was 
natural,  indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  order ;  that  the 
word  derived  from  the  usages  of  the  S3'nagogues  of  Pal- 
estine, every  one  of  which  had  its  superintending  el- 
ders (0*^3)^7 ;  comp.  Luke  vii,  3),  should  precede  that 
borrowed  from  tb«  constitution  of  a  Greek  state.  If 
the  latter  was  afterward  felt  to  be  the  more  adequate, 
it  may  have  beoi  because  there  was  a  life  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Church  higher  than  that  of  the  syna- 
gogues, and  functions  of  pastoral  superintendence  de- 
volving on  the  elders  of  the  Christian  congregation 
which  were  unknown  to  those  of  the  other  periods.  It 
had  the  merit  of  being  descriptive  as  well  as  titular;  a 
*nomen  officii*  as  well  as  a  ^nomen  dignitatis.*  It 
could  be  associated,  as  the  other  could  not  be,  with 
the  thought  of  the  highest  pastoral  superintendence — 
of  Christ  himself  as  the  iroifxrjv  Kai  iTrioKoirog  (1  Pet. 
ii,  26). 

^*  (II.)  Of  the  order  in  which  the  first  elders  were  ap- 
pointed, as  of  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  institution 
of  the  office,  we  have  no  record.  Arguing  from  the 
analogy  of  the  seven  in  Acts  vi,  5,  6,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  they  were  chosen  by  the  members  of  the 
Church  collectively  (possibly  to  take  the  place  that  had 
been  filled  by  the  seven ;  comp.  Stanley's  Apo$t,  Age^ 
p.  64),  and  then  set  apart  to  their  office  by  the  laying  on 
of  tlie  apostles'  hands.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  (1  Tim. 
iv,  Ii ;  2  Tim.  i,  6),  the  trpitrfivrkptovy  probably  the 
body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra,  had  taken  part  with  the 
apostle  in  this  act  of  ordination ;  but  here  it  remains 
doubtful  whether  the  office  to  which  Timothy  was  ap- 
pointed was  that  of  the  bishop-cider  or  one  derived  from 
the  special  commission  with  which  the  two  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  him  show  him  to  have  been  intrusted.  The 
connection  of  1  Tim.  v,  22,  is,  on  the  whole,  against 
our  referring  the  laying  on  of  hands  there  spoken  of  to 
the  ordination  of  elders  (comp.  Hammond,  in  loc.),  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Heb.  vi,  2.  The  imposition 
of  hands  was  indeed  the  outward  sign  of  tho  conunoni- 


cation  of  all  spiritual  xapiaiutra,  as  'well  sis  of  fnn^- 
tions  for  which  such  *  gifts'  were  required,  auid  its  b.v« 
for  the  latter  (as  in  1  Tim.  iv,  14 ;  2  Tim.  i,  S'y  ^wms  €xx»- 
nected  with  its  instrumentali^  in  the  bestowal  of  xbi 
former.     The  conditions  which  were  to  be  obaervad  c 
choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the  pastoral  rpe- 
ties,  are  blameless  life  and  reputation  nxaoTLg  tb*-'^ 
*that  are  without'  as  well  as  within  the  Obnxch,  fit- 
ness for  the  work  of  teaching,  the  wide  kindliness  «/ 
temper  which  shows  itself  in  hospitality,   tlie   beicir 
*  the  husband  of  one  wife'  (i.  e.  according  to  the  mosz 
probable  interpretation,  not  divorced  and  then  vaarrit^i 
to  another;  but  comp.  Hammond,  Esttos,  £31icott,  in 
loc.;  see  Hasssus,  De  Episcopo  iiunpoydfju^  [Breou 
n.  d.] ;  Walch,  Ik  EpUcopo  ttnUu  uxorig  viano  £  Jec 
1733J),  showing  powers  of  government  in   bis  ovn 
household  as  well  as  in  self-control,  not  being  a  re- 
cent and  therefore  an  untried  convert.      liVben   ap- 
pointed, the  duties  of  the  bishop^lders  appear  to  bars 
been  as  follows :  1.  General  superintendence  over  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v,  ^}.     Ac- 
cording to  the  aspects  which  this  function  presented, 
those  on  whom  it  devolved  were  described  as  irfHuivf^ 
(Eph.  iv,  11),  vpoKrrutTfQ  (1  Tim.  v,  17),  irpo'«rra/MMK 
(1  Thess.  V,  12).     Its  exercise  called  for  the  xdfM^tut 
icviSipvrifffios  (1  Cor.  xii,  28).     The  last  two  of  the 
above  titles  imply  obviously  a  recognised   rank«  as 
well  as  work,  which  would  show  itself  naturally  ia 
special  marks  of  honor  in  the  meetings  of  the  Cburch. 

2.  The  work  of  teaching,  both  publicly  and  privatelv 
(1  Thess.  V,  12;  Tit.  i,  9 ;  I.Tim,  v,  17).     At  first,  h 
appears  from  the  description  of  the  practices  of  the 
Church  in  1  Cor.  xiv,  26,  the  work  of  oral  teaching, 
whatever  form  it  assumed,  was  not  limited  to  any  body 
of  men,  but  was  exercised  according  as  each  man  pos- 
sessed a  special  xapivfta  for  it.     Even  then,  however, 
there  were,  as  the  warnings  of  that  chapter  sho^r,  soms 
inconveniences  attendant  on  this  freedom,  and  it  w^ij 
a  natural  remedy  to  select  men  for  the  special  fanctiosi 
of  teaching  because  they  possessed  the  xcrp'o/ux>  and 
then  gradually  to  confine  that  work  to  them.     The 
work  of  preaching  (Krjpvaativ)  to  the  heathen  did  not 
belong,  apparently,  to  the  bishop-elders  as  such,  but 
was  the  office  of  the  apostle-evangelist.     Their  duty 
was  to  feed  the  ftodt,  teaching  publicly  (Tit.  i,  9).  op- 

'  posing  errors,  admonishing  privately  (1  Thess.  v,  12). 

3.  The  work  of  visiting  the  sick  appears  in  James  v,  14 
as  assigned  to  the  elders  of  the  Church.  There,  in- 
deed, it  is  connected  with  the  practice  of  anointing  as 
a  means  of  healing,  but  this  office  of  Christian  sym- 
pathy would  not,  we  may  believe,  be  confined  to  the 
exercise  of  the  extraordinary  xopi<rfJiaTa  laftdrw,  and 
it  is  probably  to  this,  and  to  acts  of  a  like  kind,  that 
we  are  to  refer  the  avriKafijidvetrOcu  rutv  aaQtvovvTfn^ 
of  Acts  xix,  34,  and  the  avrtKn^iiQ  of  1  Cor.  xii,  2^. 

4.  Among  these  acts  of  charity  that  of  receiving  stran- 
gers occupied  a  conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iii,  2 ;  Tit 
i,  8).  The  bishop-elder's  house  was  to  be  the  house 
of  the  Christian  who  arrived  in  a  strange  citv  and 
found  himself  without  a  friend.  5.  Of  the  part  taken 
by  them  in  the  liturgical  meetings  of  the  Church  we 
have  no  distinct  evidence.  Beasoning  from  the  lan- 
guage of  1  Cor.  X,  xii,  and  from  the  practices  of  the 
post-apostolic  age,  we  may  believe  that  they  would 
preside  at  such  meetings,  that  it  would  belong  to  them 
to  bless  and  to  give  thanks  when  the  Church  met  ts 
break  bread. 

**  The  mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church 
were  supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in  dif- 
ferent cities.  At  Miletus  Paul  exhorts  the  elders  of  tii^ 
Church  to  follow  his  example  and  work  for  their  own 
livelihood  (Acts  xix,  34).  In  1  Cor.  ix,  14,  and  Gal. 
vi,  6,  he  asserts  the  right  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
to  be  supported  by  it.  In  1  Tim.  v,  17,  he  gives  a 
special  application  of  the  principle  in  the  assignment 
of  a  double  allowance  (jtiAtiy  comp.  Hammond,  m  loc) 
to  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  activity. 
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**  CoUecttYely  at  Jerosalem,  and  probably  in  other 
chnrchea,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took  part  in  delib- 
erations (Acts  xv,  6-22;  xxi,  18),  addressed  other 
churches  (ibid,  xt,  28),  were  Joined  with  the  apostles 
in  the  work  of  ordaining  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (2 
Tim.  i,  6).  It  lay  in  the  necessities  of  any  organized 
society  that  snch  a  body  of  men  should  be  subject  to  a 
power  higher  than  their  own,  whether  vested  in  one 
chosen  by  themselves  or  deriving  its  authority  firom 
some  external  source ;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  it 
belonged  to  the  delegate  of  an  apostle,  and,  ajbrtiori^ 
to  the  apostle  himself,  to  receive  accusations  against 
them,  to  hear  evidence,  to  admonish  where  there  was 
the  hope  of  amendment,  to  depose  where  this  proved 
nnavaiUng"  (1  Tim.  v,  19 ;  iv,  1 ;  Tit.  iii,  10)  (Smith, 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible^  s.  v.). 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  certain  that  not  only  were 
the  titles  "bishop"  and  "presbj'ter"  uniformly  inter- 
changeable in  the  New  Testament,  but  also  that  but 
one  office  was  designated  by  these  two  names.  The 
"  bishop"  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a  di- 
ocesan bishop,  such  as  those  of  the  Roman  or  other 
churches  of  later  times,  but  only  as  an  authorized  officer 
of  the  Church  and  congregation.  "  The  identity  of 
presbyters  and  bishops  in  the  Apostolic  Church  was 
acknowledged  by  the  most  learned  Church  fathers,  on 
exegetical  grounds,  even  after  the  Catholic  episcopal 
system  (whose  origin  was  referred  to  the  Apostolate) 
had  come  to  its  full  form  and  force.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  the  most  important.  Jerome  says,  ad  Tit,  i, 
7 :  Idem  est  ergo  presbyter  qui  episcopus,  etantequam 
diaboli  instinctu  studia  in  religione  fierent.  .  .  .  com- 
mnni  presbyterornm  consilio  ccclesise  gubernabantur. 
Again,  Epitt,  85,  ctd  Eoagrium  (in  the  later  copies,  ad 
Evangelum):  Nam  qnum  apostolus  perspicue  doceat 
eosdem  esse  presbyteros  et  episcopos,  etc.  Finally, 
£p.  82,  ad  Oceanum  (al.  83) :  In  utraque  epistola  (the 
first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus)  sive  episcopi  sive 
presbyteri  (quamqnam  apud  veteres  iidem  episcopi  et 
presbyteri  fnerint,  quia  illud  nomen  dignitatis*  est,  hoc 
aetatis)  Jubentur  monogami  in  clerum  elegi.  So  Am- 
brosiaster,  adEph,  iv,  11,  and  the  author  of  the  Pseudo- 
Augustinian  Qtuestionet  V,  et  N.  T,  qu.  101.  Among 
the  Greek  fiithers,  Chrysostom,  Horn.  I.  in  Ep.  ad 
Philipp.  says :  'EvviirttrKOTrois  (so  he  reads  Phil,  i,  1, 
instead  of  avv  iirKncoiroic')  icai  iSieucovoiq.  ri  tovto  ; 
piag  rrokttac  iroWol  liriifKOTroi  iirrav  ;  Ovdapiog  dXXA 
To^C  irpurfivTSpovg  ovtuq  icaXc<rc*  rdrt  ydp  riutg  troi- 
vtitvow  roTc  dvofiafft,  nai  Siokovoq  6  imtrKovoc  iXsyc- 
TOf  K.  r.  X.  Still  more  plainly  Theodoret,  ad  Phil,  i,  1 : 
.  .  .  IrrurKoirovc  Sk  Tovg  trgtcfivrkpovQ  iraXci,  aft^poripa 
ydp  ilxov  Kar  iicitvov  rbv  Katpbv  rd  dvopara,  for 
which  he  quotes  texts  already  given.  So  again  ad 
Tim.  iii,  1 :  iwivKowov  ik  ivrav^a  rbv  irpeafivHpov 
Xlyci,  r.  r,  X.  Even  theologian^  of  the  Middle  Ages 
maintained  this  view,  among  whom  Pope  Urban  II 
(A.D.  1091)  is  especially  worthy  of  note :  Sacros  au- 
tem  ordines  dicimus  diaconatum  et  presbyteratum. 
Hos  siquidem  solos  primitiva  legitur  ecclesia  habuisse ; 
super  his  solum  prieceptum  habemus  apostoli.  Among 
the  later  Roman  Catholic  expositors.  Black  {PaaioraL 
hriefe  des  Ap.  Paulut,  TQb.  1836,  p.  60  sq.)  grants  in 
full  the  identity  of  the  N.  T.  presbyters  and  bishops ; 
he  sees  in  them  the  later  presbyters,  and  takes  the  later 
bishops,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  successors  of  the  apos- 
tles and  their  immediate  assistants.  This  last  view  is 
undoubtedly,  fh>m  the  Roman  Catholic  stand-point,  the 
only  tenable  derivation  of  the  episcopate.  Among  Pro- 
testant interpreters  and  historians,  this  identity  has  al- 
ways been  asserted ;  and  this  even  by  many  learned 
Episcopalians,  e.  g.  Dr.  Whitby,  who,  on  PhU.  i,  1,  ad- 
mits :  *  Both  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers  do  with  one 
consent  declare  that  bishops  were  called  pre8b}'ters 
and  presb3rters  bkhops  in  apostolic  times,  the  names 
being  then  common.*  See  also,  as  a  recent  authority, 
Bloomfield  on  Acts  xx,  17  (Grk.  Test.  Eng.  Notes,  etc., 
vol.  i,  p.  560,  Phil,  ed.)."  —  SchafT,  ApotL  Ch.  §  182; 


Stanley,  Ap,  Age^  68-77;  Neander,  Planting,  etc.,  i,  168; 
Cunningham,  ^M^  Theol.ch,vin.  See  also  Episcopacy. 
II.  Eccletiasiical  Umgetreipecting  Bishops. — 1.  Names 
and  Titles. — In  the  early  centuries  the  following  titles 
were  employed  with  reference  to  the  bishops:  The 
{scriptural  appellations  vpotordptvoif  vpoMruinc  (see 
1  Thess.  V,  12;  1  Tim.  v,  17)  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  propositi  (whence  our  word  provost)^  and 
were  retained  by  the  Greek  fathers.  We  have  also 
antistites  and  prtutdeSf  used  in  the  same  signification. 
In  nearly  the  same  sense  was  the  term  wpoc^poi,  pree- 
sidentes,  presidents,  used ;  c  ^opot,  intpectors ;  anffeli  ec- 
clesuB^  angels  of  the  churches.  Summi  sacerdotes  and 
ponHfices  maatimi  owe  their  origin  to  the  practice  of  de- 
ducing the  ecclesiastical  constitution  from  the  priest 
of  the  Hebrew  temple.  They  are  also  called  patres, 
patres  ecclesia^  patres  derieorum^  and  patres  patrum^ 
fathers,  fathers  of  the  Church,  fiithers  of  the  clergy, 
and  fathers  of  the  fathers.  In  early  times  they  were 
called /Mztrtarc^,  as  being  the  superiors  of  the  presby- 
ters; afterward  the  title  became  equivalent  to  arch- 
bishop. In  allusion  to  their  appointment  by  Christ, 
they  were  called  vicars  o/ Christ.  This  title  was  as- 
sumed by  many  bishops  before  its  exclusive  appropri- 
ation by  the  bishop  of  Rome.  In  some  early  writers 
we  meet  with  the  term  dftxovrtg  licKXtitriCjv,  governors 
or  rulers  of  the  churches.  Various  other  epithets  are 
applied  to  them,  such  as  blessed,  most  blessed^  haly^  most 
holy.  In  the  Roman  Church,  the  English  Church,  and 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America,  bishops 
are  now  styled  right  reverend.  In  England  they  belong 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  are  styled  lord.  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  they  are  simply  styled  rev- 
erendy  like  other  ordained  ministers. 

2.  Classes. — The  episcopal  order  in  some  churches 
is  divided  into  four  degrees,  the  same  as  to  order,  but 
differing  in  Jurisdiction,  viz. :  (1.)  Patriarchs  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
etc. ;  (2.)  Piimates,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury', 
etc. ;  (3.)  MetropoUtanSy  bishops  of  capital  cities ;  and 
(4.)  Simple  hlthops.  The  Roman  Church  recognises 
in  the  pope  Sififlh  order,  that  of  sovereign  pontiff,  or 
head  of  the  whole  Church.  We  meet  also  with  classes 
of  inferior  bishops.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
vacm,  vacanteSy  bishops  without  cures.  Some  of  these 
had  vacated  their  office  in  times  of  persecution  or  re- 
ligious commotion.  Titular  bishops,  episcopi  in  parti" 
buSy  or  tffi  partibus  mfideliumy  are  invested  with  office, 
but  with  no  stated  charge  or  diocese.  Suffragans  are 
such  as  are  appointed  to  act  as  the  assistants  or  sub- 
stitutes of  the  metropolitans.  They  derive  their  name 
either  from  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  consecrated 
without  the  sufiVage  of  the  metropolitan,  or  because 
they  possess  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  synods  (see 
Dufresne,  s.  v.  Suffragio).  Diocesan  bishops  who  are 
impeded  by  sickness  or  old  age  from  discharging  their 
duties  receive  a  coadjutoTy  who,  as  long  as  he  has  not 
received  the  episcopal  consecration,  is  called  episcopus 
designcUus.  The  term  country  bishopSy  xo^pcfftfTKOTrot, 
rural  bishops,  occurs  in  the  older  writers.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  subject  to  a  city  bishop,  and  to  have 
acted  as  his  colleagues.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is 
disputed ;  some  derive  it  from  chorusy  x^poQi  a  choir  of 
singers ;  others  from  the  appellation  cor  episcopiy  heart 
of  the  bishop,  as  the  archdeacon  was  sometimes  called. ' 
The  true  etymon  seems  to  be  x^*^  ®^  X*^P''o>'»  <*  coun- 
try.  Their  peculiar  duties  were  to  give  letters  of  peace 
or  testimonials;  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
in  their  district ;  to  appoint  ecclesiastical  officers,  read- 
ers, exorcists,  etc. ;  and  to  ordain  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons, but  not  without  the  permission  of  the  city  bishop. 
The  name  ceases  to  be  found  in  history  about  the 
twelfth  century,  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  arch- 
deacons and  rural  deans. 

3.  Insignia.—The  insignia  of  the  episcopal  off 
a  ringt  emblematical  of  the  bishop's  espousal 
Church — it  was  called  anmdus  spcnsaUtius :  tfa 
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al  staff,  bent  or  crooked  at  the  top;  the  mitre  or  filet, 
sometimes  called  crown,  diadem,  tiara;  g^ovet,  chiro^cce, 
always  worn  during  the  performance  of  any  religious 
office ;  aandaU — ^no  one  could  celebrate  the  Eucharist 
without  these ;  caligm,  or  boots — in  ancient  warfare 
they  were  a  part  of  the  soldier's  equipments,  and,  when 
worn  by  a  bishop,  pointed  out  the  spiritual  warfare  on 
which  he  had  entered ;  pallium,  the  pall ;  pectorak,  the 
breastplate.  The  pallmm  was  so  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tive that  its  name  was  often  used  to  denote  the  person 
or  office  of  a  bishop.  It  was  first  worn  by  bishops, 
but  afterward  by  archbishops,  metropolitans,  and  pa^ 
triarchs  only.  The  form  of  the  pallium  in  the  earli- 
est times  is  not  known ;  subsequently  it  was  made  of 
white  linen,  without  seam,  and  was  worn  hanging 
down  over  the  shoulders.  In  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  made  of  wool.  Previous  to  the  eighth  century  it 
had  four  purple  crosses  on  it,  and  was  fastened  by 
three  gold  pins.  The  cross,  like  the  Hebrew  pectoral, 
was  worn  on  the  neck  or  breast,  and  was  also  carried 
in  public  processions,  and  thus  became  a  twofold  badge 
of  the  bishop's  office.  Most  of  these  Umgnia  are  still 
used  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  churches. — Farrar,  s.  v. 

4.  Duties, — The  duties  of  the  bishop  in  the  ancient 
Church  included  the  celebration  of  Divine  worship 
and  the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Church. 
Ilis  principal  duties,  though  not  performed  by  him  ex- 
clusively, were  catechising  and  preaching.  Others, 
exclusively  belonging  to  him,  were  the  confirmation 
of  baptized  persons,  by  which  they  were  admitted  as 
acknowledged  members  into  the  Church,  the  ordina- 
tion of  presbyters  and  inferior  ministers,  the  restora^ 
tion  of  penitents,  and  various  acts  of  consecration  and 
benediction.  As  to  discipline,  while  at  times  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  bishop  were  restricted,  he  remained 
the  source  and  centre  of  ecclesiastical  authority  with* 
in  his  diocese.  The  diocesan  clergy  were  dependent 
upon  him,  and  the  regulations  of  the  churches  were 
directed  by  him.  His  authority  was  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing particulars :  In  the  superintendence  of  religious 
M'orsbip ;  in  the  oversight  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  throughout  a  diocese  in  spiritual  and  ecclesi- 
astical matters ;  in  the  control  of  all  subordinate  spir- 
itual persons  and  ecclesiastical  officers ;  in  the  visita- 
tion of  the  clergy,  churches,  schools,  and  religious 
houses ;  in  the  presidency  over  all  synods  within  the 
diocese,  and  even  in  the  management  and  distribution 
of  all  the  property  of  the  Church  (Farrar,  s.  v.).  Most 
of  these  powers  are  retained  in  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man churches  to  this  day.  The  bishops  of  the  Roman 
Church  assume  some  special  duties  toward  the  pope 
by  the  oath  of  obedience  which  is  administered  to 
them  before  their  consecration  (see  below).  The  most 
important  of  the  duties  enumerated  in  the  formula  of  a 
bishop's  oath  are,  to  be  faithfully  attached  to  the  pope 
and  to  his  successors,  not  to  enter  into  any  plot  against 
him,  not  to  divulge  a  plan  which  the  pope  may  com- 
municate to  him ;  to  preserve,  defend,  increase,  and 
promote  the  rights,  honors,  privileges,  and  authority 
of  the  Roman  See ;  to  observe,  and  to  have  observed 
by  others,  the  entire  canonical  law ;  to  persecute  and 
assail,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  heretics^  sehismat-' 
ics,  and  all  who  may  rebel  against  the  pope  or  his  suc- 
cessors (*' hnreticos,  schismaticos  et  rebellcs  eidem 
domino  nostro  vel  successoribus  prsedictis  pro  posse 
pcrsequar  et  impugnabo"),  and  to  visit  Home  in  person 
every  third  year,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  the 
state  of  the  diocese.  In  the  Church  of  England  and 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the  bishops  alone 
have  the  power  to  ordain  and  to  confirm,  and  their  au- 
thority is  confined  to  then:  proper  dioceses.  The  pow- 
ers and  duti^  of  the  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  are  those  of  a  general  itinerant  superin- 
tendency,  including  ordination,  appointment  of  minis- 
ters to  their  fields  of  labor,  etc.,  and  are  fully  defined 
in  the  Methodist  "Discipline,"  pt  ii,  ch.  il,  §  13. 

5.  Election  of  Bishops, — The  right  of  election  to  a 


vacant  see,  in  the  early  ages,  was  with  the  clergy  mnd 
people  of  the  diocese  (Ual^fimon,  ad  dm,  13  Come. 
Laod.  p.  834),  who,  having  made  their  choice,  referred 
it  to  the  bishops  of  the  province,  the  consent  of  all  of 
whom  was  required  to  the  election;  after  which  tbe 
bishop  elect  was  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  tiie 
metropolitan.  In  the  Roman  Church  bishops  are  nom- 
inated by  the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral ;  in  some  coun- 
tries by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese,  and  in  others  b3'' 
the  prince  of  the  country  (this  case,  however,  is  re- 
stricted to  Roman  Catholic  princes) ;  but  the  pope  must 
confirm  the  nomination  and  grant  his  bull  for  the  con- 
secration (Cone.  Trid.  sess.  xxiv,  de  Ref.  ch.  i).  At 
consecration  the  bfshop  elect  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  pope.  In  England  the  election  of 
bishop  lies  theoretically  with  the  chapter,  but  the 
choice  is  practically  vested  in  the  crown.  In  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  bishops  are  elected  by  the 
General  Conference  (Discipline,  pt.  il,  ch.  ii^  §  13),  and 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  the  Dioc^um 
Convention  (Canon  II,  1844).  All  the  bishops  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  Are  appointed  by  the  princes  of 
their  several  countries. 

6.  Consecration  (1.)  In  the  Roman  Church  three 
bishops  are  required  for  the  rite ;  one  (who  must  al- 
ways be  a  bishop)  to  consecrate,  the  two  others  (who 
may  be  mitred  abbots,  and,  in  cases  of  emergency,  oth- 
er prelates,  or  simply  priests)  to  assist.  [1.]  After  the 
consecrator  has  examined  the  elect  and  administered 
the  oath  of  obedience,  the  candidate  is  habited  in  the 
pontifical  vestments,  and  the  Litany  having  been  sung, 
the  three  bishops  place  upon  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  elect  the  Book  of  the  Gospels  open,  nothing  be- 
ing spoken.  [2.]  The  three  bishops  then  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  elect,  saying,  **  Receive 
thou  the  Holy  Ghost."  [3.]  The  consecrator  prays 
for  grace  for  the  newly-made  bishop.  [4.]  He  anoints 
him  with  the  chrism  on  the  head  and  hands,  saying, 
"  Ungatur  et  consecretur  caput  ^tnim,"  etc.  [5.]  He 
places  in  his  hands  the  pastoral  staff,  ring,  and  Book 
of  the  Gospels,  saying,  *Mcct]pe  Baculum, . .  ,**  etc 
[6.]  Mass  is  completed,  and  the  new  bishop  communi- 
cates in  both  kinds.  Of  these  ceremonies,  the  imposi- 
tion of  hands  and  accompanying  prayer  are  the  only 
parts  which  are  considered  essential  to  episcopal  ordi- 
nation.    See  Boissonnet,  Diet,  des  Ceremonies,  i,  1294. 

(2.)  In  the  Greek  Church  the  following  is  the  order, 
as  given  in  Goar's  £uchologion:  Mass  having  com- 
menced, the  elect,  accompanied  by  the  priests  and  oUi- 
er  clerks,  stands  at  the  lower  end  of  the  church ;  the 
consecrating  bishops,  who  must  be  three  at  least,  in 
their  pontifical  vestments,  sit  in  their  stalls,  the  chief 
celcbrator  sitting  between  the  assistants*  The  gos- 
peller cries  ^^ Attendamus r  upon  which  one  of  the 
clerks  Q^prte  reliquis  literatisdmus*^)  makes  the  first 
presentation  of  the  elect,  who  is  led  by  the  clergy"  as 
far  as  the  tail  of  an  eagle  delineated  on  the  fioor  of  the 
church.  The  consecrator  then  aslcs  him  what  he  has 
come  to  request,  to  which  the  elect  replies  tliat  he 
seeks  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  Ho 
is  then  questioned  concerning  his  faith.  After  this, 
the  consecrating  bishop  gives  him  the  benediction  with 
the  crosier.  And  then  follows  a  second  presentation, 
the  elect  having  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  eagle. 
He  now  gives  a  fuller  account  of  his  faith,  is  again 
blessed  by  the  bishop,  and  then  advances  to  the  head 
of  the  eagle.  Here  the  consecrator,  for  the  third  time, 
demands  an  explication  of  hb  faith,  desiring  him  now 
to  explain  his  views  on  the  subjects  of  the  Incarnation, 
of  the  Substance  of  the  Son  and  Word  of  God,  and  how 
many  Natures  there  are  in  Christ.  After  his  reply  he 
receives  the  benediction,  the  consecrator  saying  "  Gra- 
tia S.  Spiritus  per  meam  mediocritatem  promovet  ta 
Deo  amantissimum  Sacerdotem  et  electum  N  •  • . .  in 
Episcopum  h  Deo  custoditsB  civitatis  N .  * . ."  He  is 
then  led  to  the  altar,  and  then,  in  firont  of  the  table, 
kneels  before  the  bishops,  the  eldest  of  whom  b^'S  th« 
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Gospels  on  his  head,  the  other  bishops  at  the  same  time 
holding  it.  The  consecrator  declares  him  to  be  bish- 
op, and,  while  the  others  continue  to  hold  the  Gospels, 
makes  three  crosses  on  hia.  head,  blessing  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  then,  laying  his  hand  (all 
the  other  bishops  doing  the  same)  on  him,  he  prays ; 
*'  O  Lord  God,  who  rulest  over  all,  who  by  Thy  holy 
apostle  Paul  hast  ratified  the  series  of  orders  and  de- 
grees appointed  for  those  who  wait  at  Thy  holy  altar 
and  minister  in  Thy  spotless  and  venerable  mysteries, 
first  apostles,  secondly  prophets,  thirdly  teachers  r  do 
Thou,  O  Lord  of  all,  by  the  presence,  the  power,  and 
the  grace  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit,  confirm  him  who  has 
been  elected  and  counted  worthv  to  receive  the  evan- 
gelical  yoke  and  pontifical  dignity  at  the  hand  of  mo 
a  sinner,  and  those  of  the  ministers  and  bishops  who 
stand  with  me,  as  Thou  didst  strengthen  the  holy  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  as  Thou  didst  anoint  the  kings,  and 
as  Thou  didst  consecrate  the  priests.  Exhibit  in  him 
a  blameless  pontificate ;  and,  adorning  him  with  every 
virtue,  grant  to  him  such  holiness  that  ho  may  he 
worthy  to  ask  of  Thee  whatsoever  the  salvation  of  his 
people  requireth,  and  to  receive  it  from  Thee."  This 
form  differs  little  ftom  the  order  of  consecrating  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  in  use  in  the  Russian  Church,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1725. 

(3.)  In  the  ProUttani  churches  the  form  of  consecra- 
tion is  simple.  That  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chu rch 
may  bo  found  in  the  Discipline  (pt.  iv,  ch.  vi) ;  that  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Prayer-book. 
As  both  these  forms  are  modifications  of  that  of  the 
Church  of  England,  we  give  the  latter  (omitting  the 
Scripture  lessons,  collects,  etc.). 

When  ail  thiitga  are  duly  prepared  in  the  ehureh  and  set  in 
order^  afttr  morning  prayer  is  ertded,  the  nrehbishop  {or  same 
other  bishop  appointed)  shaU  begin  the  Cammtmion  service^ 
in  which  this  shall  be  the  collect  [here  the  collect  !•  mid]. 
And  another  bishop  shall  read  the  epistle,  1  Tim.  lii.  1 ;  or 
Acts  XX,  17.  Then  another  bishop  shall  rend  the  gospd^  John 
xxi,  15 ;  or  John  xx,  19;  or  Matt  xxviil,  18. 

After  the  gonpeU  cmd  the  Sieene  Creed,  and  the  sermon  are 
ended  J  the  eUeted  bishop  (vested  with  his  rochet)  shall  be  pre- 
sented by  two  bishops  urUo  the  arehbinhop  of  that  province 
(or  to  some  other  bishop  appointed  by  lavuful  commission),  the 
archbishop  sitting  in  his  chair  near  the  holy  ta5(e,  and  the 
bishops  that  present  hint  saying:  *'Majt  reverend  father  in 
God,  we  present  nnto  you  this  godly  and  well-learned  man  to 
be  ordained  and  consecrated  btohop." 

Then  shall  the  archbishop  demawi  the  queen's  mandate  for 
the  consecration  and  cause  it  to  be  read  ;  and  the  oath  touch- 
iitff  the  acknowledgment  of  the  queen*  s  supremacy  shall  be 
ministered  to  the  persotus  elected,  as  it  it  set  down  before  in 
the  form  for  the  ordering  of  deacons;  and  then  shall  also  be 
ministered  unto  them  ttie  oath  of  due  obedience  to  the  arch- 
bislutp,  asfoUoweth :  *^  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  N. ,  cho- 
sen bishop  of  the  church  and  see  of  \.,  do  profera  and  promiM 
all  dne'reyerence  and  obedience  to  the  archbishop  and  to  the 
metropolitan  church  of  .V.  and  to  their  succewora :  so  help  me 
Crod,  through  Jeaus  Christ"  This  oath  shall  not  be  made  at 
the  consecration  of  an  archbishop. 
Then  the  archbishop  shall  move  the  congregation  preseiU  to 
ray»  saving  thus  to  them  [here  the  address].  A  nd  then  shall 
said  the  Litany,  as  before  in  the  ordering  of  deacone,  save 
orUy  that  after  the  plaee^  **  That  it  may  please  tliee  to  illumi- 
nate all  bishops,"  etc.,  the  proper  sufrage  there  following 
shall  be  omitted,  and  this  inserted  instead  cfit:^*'  That  it  may 
please  thee  to  bless  this  brother  elected,  and  to  send  thy  grace 
upon  him,  that  he  mny  duly  execute  the  office  whereunto  he 
is  called,  to  the  edifying  of  thy  Church,  and  to  the  honor, 

E raise,  and  glory  of  thy  name.    Answer.  Vie  beseech  thee  to 
ear  un,  good  Lord.**     Then  shcUl  be  said  this  prayer  follow- 
ing [here  the  prayer]. 

Then  the  archbishop,  sitting  in  his  chair,  shedl  say  to  him 
thtt  is  to  be  conseemted:  ^^  Brother,  forasmuch  as  the  holy 
Scriptures  and  the  ancient  canons  command  that  we  should 
not  be  hasty  in  laying  on  hands,  and  admitting  any  person 
to  government  In  the  Church  of  Christ,  which  he  hath  pur- 
chued  with  no  less  price  than  the  effusion  of  his  own  blood, 
before  I  admit  you  to  this  administration  I  will  examine  you 
in  certain  articles,  to  the  end  that  the  congrei^atlon  present 
may  have  a  trial  and  bear  witness  how  you  be  minded  to  be- 
have yourself  in  the  Church  of  (Sod.  Are  you  persuaded  that 
you  be  truly  called  to  this  ministration,  according  to  the  will 
of  our  I>ord  Jestu  Christ,  and  the  order  of  this  realm  Y  An- 
swer. I  am  BO  persuaded.  The  Archbishop.  Are  you  persua- 
ded that  the  holy  Scriptures  contain  sufficiently  all  doctrine 
required  of  necessity  for  eternal  salvation  through  faith  in  Je- 
sus Christ?  And  are  you  determined  out  of  the  same  holy 
Scriptures  to  instruct  the  people  committed  to  your  charge ; 
and  to  teach  or  maintain  nothing  as  required  of  necessity  to 
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salvation  but  that  which  you  shall  be  persuaded  may  be  con- 
cluded and  proved  by  the  same?  Answer.  I  am  so  pi^rsuaded 
and  determined,  by  God^s  grace.  The  Arehbiehop.  W  111  you 
then  faithfully  exercise  yourself  in  the  same  holy  Scriptures, 
wad  call  upon  God  by  prayer  for  the  true  understanding  of  the 
same,  so  as  you  muy  he  able  by  th<;m  to  teach  and  exhort  with 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  to  withstand  and  convince  the  gain- 
sayers ?  A n^wer.  I  will  so  do,  by  the  help  of  God.  Tlu  Arch- 
bishop.  Are  you  ready,  with  all  faithful  diligence,  to  banish 
and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to 
God*8  word ;  and  borh  privately  and  openly  to  call  upon  and 
encourage  others  to  the  same?  Auewer.  I  am  ready,  the 
I/>rd  being  my  helper.  The  Archbishop.  Will  you  deny  all 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  live  soberly,  righteously, 
and  godly  in  this  prcseut  world,  that  yon  may  show  yourself 
In  all  things  an  example  of  gwd  works  unto  others,  that  the 
adversary  may  be  ashamed,  having  nothing  to  say  against 
you?  Answer.  I  will  so  do,  the  Lord  being  my  helper.  The 
A  rchbishop.  Will  you  maintain  and  set  forward,  as  much  as 
shall  lie  in  you,  quietness,  love,  and  pence  among  all  men ; 
and  such  as  bs  unquiet,  alsobeidlent,  and  criminous  within 
your  diocese  correct  and  punish,  according  to  such  authority 
as  you  liave  by  God's  word,  and  as  to  you  shall  be  committed 
by  the  ordinance  of  this  realm?  Annoer.  I  will  do  so,  by^the 
help  of  God.  The  Archbishop.  Will  you  be  fnithful  in  or- 
daining, sending,  or  laying  hands  upon  others  ?  A  nmeei:  I 
will  do  so  by  the  help  of  God.  The  Archbisltop.  Will  you 
show  yourself  gentle,  and  be  merciful  for  ChriKt's  sake  to  poor 
and  needy  people,  and  to  all  strangers  destitute  of  help? 
A^igwnr.  I  will  so  show  myself,  by  God's  help.  Then  the 
archbiehnp,  st'inding  vp,  sltaU  say:  ^*  Almighty  God,  our  heav- 
enly Father,  who  hath  giv^  n  you  a  good  will  to  do  all  theso 
things,  grant  also  unto  you  strength  and  power  to  perform  the 
same ;  Uiat,  he  accomplishing  in  you  the  good  work  which  he 
hath  begun,  you  may  be  found  perfect  and  irreprehensible  at 
the  latter  day,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen.** 

Then  shiU  the  bitthi^t  elect  put  on  tlie  rest  of  the  ejdsoopdl 
habit,  and,  kneeling  d/twn,Yeai,  Creator  Spiritus,  shall  be  said 
or  sung  over  him,  the  pretdding  bvtiMp  beginninn,  and  the 
bitAops,  with  others  that  are  present,  answering  by  verses^  as 
foUaweth: 

Come,  Holy  Ghost,  onr  souls  inspire, 

And  lighten  xrifh  celfs'ial  fire : 

Thou  the  anointing  Spirit  art. 

Who  doM.  thy  sevnifold  gifts  impart: 

Thy  blessed  unction  from  abovc^ 

Is  comfort,  life,  and  fire  of  love:  etc 

Then  foUowH  prayer. 

Then  the  archbishop  and  bishops  present  shaU  lay  theit 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  deeted  bish(^,  kneeling  before  them 
on  hii  knree,  the  arohbishop  saying:  ^^  Receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  the  officd  and  work  of  a  bishop  in  the  Churrh  of  God,  now 
committed  unto  thee  by  the  impoeition  of  our  hands ;  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.  And  remember  that  thou  stir  up  the  grace  of  God 
which  la  given  thee  by  thi.4  impoeition  of  our  hands ;  fur  God 
hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of  power,  and  love, 
and  soberness.**  Then  the  archbisfu^  sliall  deliver  him  fht 
Jiible,  saying:  ^^Give  heed  unto  reading,  exhortation,  and 
doctrhie.  Think  upon  the  things  contaiuoa  in  this  book.  l!e 
diligent  in  them,  that  the  increase  coming  thereby  may  be 
manifest  unto  all  men.  Take  heed  unto  tliyself,  nnd  to  doc- 
trine, and  be  diligent  in  doing  them ;  for  by  so  doing  thou 
shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them  that  hear  thee.  Be  to  the 
flock  of  Christ  a  shepherd,  not  a  wolf;  feed  them,  devour  them 
not.  Hold  up  the  weak,  heal  the  sick,  bind  up  the  broken, 
bring  again  tlie  outcasts,  seek  the  lost.  Be  so  merciful  that 
you  be  not  too  remiss ;  so  minister  discipline  that  you  forget 
not  mercy;  that  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear  you 
may  receive  the  never-fading  crown  of  glory,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen." 

Then  the  arehbishojt  shall  proc^d  in  ths  Communion  ser- 
vice, u/ith  whom  the  new  eonaeaa'ed  bi'sAop  (with  oUiers)  shall 
also  oommunicite. 

Then  foUow  prayer  and  the  benediction. 

See  Bsrgier,  s.  v.  Evequt ;  Bingham,  Oriff.  Eccles. 
bk.  iv,  ch.  ii;  Schaff,  Ck.  llUt,  §  108, 109 ;  Lindon,  Ke- 
cks. Dictionary,  p.  v. ;  Hcrzog,  ReaUEncyhlopadie^  ii, 
841. 

In  the  Supplement  a  complete  list  of  all  bishoprics 
throughout  the  world  will  I>b  given.  See  Arcbdish- 
op;  Episcopacy;  Metbopolitan. 

Bishop,  Robert  Hamilton,  D.D.,  an  eminent 
Presbyterian  minister,  bom  in  Scotland  in  1777,  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1802,  and  emigrated  to  America 
in  the  same  year,  joining  the  Associate  Reformed  Syn- 
od. He  settled  at  Ebeneaer,  Ky.,  at  the  same  time 
accepting  a  professorship  in  Transylvania  Universi^\ 
In  consequence  of  difficulties  with  bis  synod,  Mr.  Bijh- 
op,  in  1819,  joined  the  West  Lexington  Presbytery,  in 
connection  with  the  Central  Assembly,  and  in  1824 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Miami  University,  receiv- 
'  ing  at  the  same  time  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
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In  1841  he  resigned  the  presidenc.v  of  the  university, 
hat  retained  a  professonhip  until  1814,  in  which  year 
he  removed  to  Pleasant  Hill,  near  Cincinnati,  where 
he  died  in  1855.  In  addition  to  various  sermons,  Dr. 
Bishop^s  works  arc  Memoin  of  David  Bict^  1824 ;  Elt- 
ments  of  Logic,  1833 ;  Philosophy  of  the  Bible,  1833 ;  Sci- 
ence oj"  Government,  1839 ;  Western  Peacemaker,  1839. — 
Sprague,  AnmaU,  iv,  820. 

Bishop,  Samuel,  M.A.,  a  Church  of  England 
minister,  was  bom  in  London,  1731,  and  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford.  He  entered  Merchant  Tailors'  School  as 
master  in  1758,  and  was  made  head-master  in  1783. 
He  also  held  the  rectory  of  Ditton,  Kent,  and  of  St. 
Martin  Outwich,  London.  He  died  in  1795.  He  wrote 
a  number  of  poems,  collected  in  his  Poetical  Works, 
teith  his  Life  by  Clare  (Lond.  1796,  2  vols,  4to) ;  and 
left  also  Sermons  on  Practical  Std>jects  (Lond,  1798, 
8vo).— Darling,  Cydop.  Bibliogrcphica,  i,  822;  Alli- 
bone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  194. 

Biahop,  William,  bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  parti- 
bus  infidelium,  and  vicar  apostolical  of  the  pope  in  Eng- 
land, the  first  English  Bomanlst  bishop  after  the  Ref- 
ormation, was  born  at  Brayles,  in  Warwickshire,  in 
1553,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  Rheims,  and  Rome. 
He  was  then  sent  missionary  to  England,  but  was  ar- 
rested at  Dover,  and  confined  in  London  till  the  end 
of  1584.  On  his  release  he  retired  to  Paris,  but  re- 
turned to  England  in  1591.  The  Romish  party  in 
England  had  long  desired  a  bishop,  but  the  Jesuit  Par- 
sons (q.  V.)  desired  to  rule,  through  Blackwell  (q.  v.), 
as  archpriest,  and  it  was  not  till  Parsons's  death  that 
the  pope  agreed  to  appoint  Dr.  Bishop  to  the  episcopa- 
cy. After  his  ordination  as  bishop  (1623)  he  created 
a  chapter  and  nominated  grand  vicars,  archdeacons, 
and  rural  deans  in  most  of  the  counties.  He  died 
Aprill6,  1624,  and  left  an  edition  of  the  work  of  Pits, 
or  Pitseus,  De  lUustribus  A  ngUm  Scriptoribus  (1623),  and 
others,  named  in  Wood,  Athena  Oxon,vo\.  it — Landon, 
EccUsl? Dictionary,  s.  v.;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biog,  ii,  452. 

Bishops'  Bible.    See  Authorized  Version. 

Bishops'  Book,  a  book  compiled  by  a  commission 
of  bishops  and  ministers  of  the  English  Church,  in 
1587,  otherwise  called  The  Institution  of  a  ChriOUxn 
Mftn,  It  contains  an  exposition  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  of  the  doctrines  of  jus- 
tification and  purgatory.  It  may  be  found  in  Formu- 
laries of  Faith  put  forth  by  authority  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII  (Oxford,  1823).— Hardwick,  Reformation, 
ch.  iv. ;  Burnet,  Reformaiion  in  England,  i,  471,  485. 

Bishopric  (tmaicoTr^,  oversight.  Acts  i,  20),  minis- 
terial charge  in  the  Church.  In  later  times  it  came 
to  mean  (1)  the  office  and  function  of  a  bishop  (q.  v.), 
and  (2)  the  district  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction. 
See  Diocese  ;  Episcopacy. 

Bisse,  THOSL48,  a  Church  of  England  divine,  was 
bom  at  Oldbur}',  Gloucestershire,  about  1675,  and  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  passed  M.A.  in  1698  and 
D.D.  in  1712.  In  1715  he  was  appointed  preacher  at 
the  Rolb  Chapel,  and  in  1716  became  chancellor  of 
Hereford  and  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  there.  He 
gave  great  attention  to  the  choral  service  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  advocated  chanting  and  intoning,  with  great 
skill  of  argument.  His  writings  include  The  Beauty 
ofllolineM  in  the  Common  Prayer  (Lond.  1728,  8vo,  8th 
ed.),  a  work  highly  esteemed  to  this  day;  Sermons 
on  Decency  and  Order  in  Wonk'p  (Lond,  1723,  8vo) ; 
Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  (Oxford,  1740,  8vo).  He 
died  April  22, 1781.— Darlinfr,  Cffdop.  Bibliographica, 
i,  824;  Hook,  Eccles.  Biogrc^,  ii,  464. 

Bit  (at?l«,  me'theg,  Psa.  xxU,  9;  xoXivoq,  Jas.  iii, 
8;  both  elsewhere  *^  bridle"),  the  curb  put  into  horses' 
mouths  to  guide  and  restrain  them.     See  Bridle. 

Bithi'ah  (Heb.  BUhyah',  ?i;ra,  prob.  for  PT^-Pia, 


daughter  [i.  e.  uforMpper]  of  Jehovah ;  Sept.  Bfdi&ia 
V.  r.  B«rdia),  daughter  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  wife  of 
Mered,  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv,  18),  by 
whom  she  had  several  son^  (prob.  those  enumerated  in 
the  latter  part  of  ver.  17).     B.C.  cir.  1668.     The  date 
of  Mered  is  not  positively  determined  by  the  genealogy 
in  which  his  name  occurs,  some  portion  of  it  having 
apparently  been  lost.     It  is  probable,  however,  that 
he  should  be  referred  to  the  time  before  the  Exodna, 
or  to  a  period  not  much  later.     Pharaoh  in  thia  place 
might  be  conjectured  not  to  be  the  Egyptian  reisal 
title,  but  to  be  or  represent  a  Hebrew  name ;  bat  the 
name  Bithiah  probably  implies  conversion,  and  the 
other  wife  of  Mered  seems  to  be  called  "  the  Jewess." 
Unless  we  suppose  a  transposition  in  the  text,  or  the 
loss  of  some  of  the  names  of  the  children  of  Mered's 
wives,  we  must  consider  the  name  of  Bithiah  under- 
stood before  "she  bare  Muriam"  (ver.  17),  and  the  lat- 
ter part  of  ver.  18  and  ver.  19  to  be  recapitulatory; 
but  the  Sept.  does  not  admit  any  except  the  second  <^ 
these  conjectures.     See  Mered.    The  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  the  Egyptian  monuments,  show  that  the  Pha- 
raohs intermarried  with  foreigners ;  but  such  alliances 
seem  to  have  been  contracted  with  royal  families  alone. 
Hence  Mered  would  seem  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  distinction.     It  is  possible  that  Bithiah  was  only 
an  adopted  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  or  she  may  have  be- 
come the  wife  of  Mered  in  some  way  through  captivity. 
There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  considering  her  to 
have  been  a  concubine ;  on  the  contraiy,  she  is  shown 
to  be  a  wife,  from  her  taking  precedence  of  one  special- 
ly  designated  as  such.— Smith,  s.  v.     See  Hodijah. 

Bith'ron  (more  accurately  "the  Bithron,"  Heb. 
hab-Bithron' ,  *)i"ira«l,  the  broken  or  divided  place,  from 
*1Pa,  to  cut  up  t  Sept.  1/  vaparHvovfra ;  Vulg.  Beth- 
horon),  a  place — from  the  form  of  the  expression,  "  all 
the  Bithron,"  doubtless  a  district — ^in  the  Arabah  or 
Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  (2  Sam.  ii, 
29).  The  spot  at  which  Abner's  party  crossed  the  Jor- 
dan not  being  specified,  we  cannot  fix  the  position  of 
the  Bithron,  which  lay  between  that  ford  and  Maba- 
naim.  So  fisr  as  we  know,  the  whole  of  the  country  in 
the  Ghor,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  of  the  brdLea 
and  intersected  character  indicated  by  the  derivation 
of  the  name.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  the  designa* 
tion  of  that  region  in  general  rather  than  of  any  specific 
locality. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Betheb, 

Bithyn'ia  (BiOwia,  derivation  unknown ;  for  an 
attempted  Semitic  etymology,  see  Bochart,  Canaan,  i, 
10;  Sickler,  Handb,  p.  544),  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  Euxine  Sea  and  Propontis  (Plin.  v,  40 ;  Ptol. 
V,  1 ;  Mel.  i,  19),  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  on 
the  south  and  east  by  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  on  the 
east  by  Paphlagonia  (see  Mannert,  VI,  iii,  545  sq.). 
See  Asia  (Minor).  The  Bithynians  were  a  rude  and 
uncivilized  people,  Thracians  who  had  colonized  this 
part  of  Asia,  and  occupied  no  towns,  but  lived  in  vil- 
lages  (icuftoiroXitQ,  Strabo,  p.  566).  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  great  modifications.  The  province 
was  originally  inherited  by  the  Roman  republic  (B.C. 
74)  as  a  legacy  from  Nicodemus  III,  the  last  of  an  in- 
dependent line  of  monarchs,  one  of  whom  had  invited 
into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls  who  gave  the  name  of 
Galatia  to  the  central  district  of  the  peninsula.  On 
the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  B.C.  68,  the 
western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Bithynia,  which  again  received  farther  ac- 
cessions on  this  side  under  Augustus  A.D.  7.  Thus 
the  province  is  sometimes  called  *'  Pontus  and  Bithyn- 
ia"  in  inscriptions ;  and  the  language  of  Pliny's  let* 
ters  is  similar.  The  province  of  Pontus  was  not  con> 
stituted  till  the  reign  of  Kero.  It  is  observable  that 
in  Acts  ii,  9,  Pontus  is  in  the  enumeration  and  not 
Bithynia,  and  that  in  1  Pet.  i,  1,  both  an  mentioiied. 
(See  Marquardt's  continuation  of  Becker's  B&m,  AUer» 
thUmer,  III,  i,  146.)    For  a  description  of  the  ooontryi 
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which  il  mounUinoiu,  well  wooded,  md  hrtile,  HudU- 
ton's  Saearriei  in  Alia  ifwor  nu}'  be  conaulWd ;  also 
»  paper  bjr  Ainswortb  in  the  Aojf.  Gtoff.  JounuU,  vol. 
ix.  The  courH  of  the  River  Rhyndacna  is  a  marked 
featare  ud  the  wBstsrn  frontier  of  BithjTiii,  and  the 
mowy  nnge  of  tlie  Myiiao  Olympua  on  the  BoDth- 
weit.  (See  Smlth'a  Diet,  of  Clou.  Gtog.  t.  v.)  That ! 
Chrutian  congregatioiu  were  Ibrmed  at  an  early  pe- ' 
riod  la  Bitbynia  is  evident  ftom  the  apntle  Peter 
having  addreued  the  liiit  of  his  Epistles  to  them  (1 
Pet.  i,  1).  The  apostle  Pkul  was  at  odo  time  inclined 
to  go  Into  Blthj-nia  with  his  auiatanta  Silas  and  Timo- 
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thj-,  "  hot  the  Spirit  suffered  him  not"  (Acts  xvi,  7). 
(See  Convlieare  and  Howson's  £>/«  (Mj£p(itfei  n/^I. 
Paul,  i,  240.)  This  province  of  Asia  BUnor  became  i|. 
InstrioDs  in  the  earlier  parts  of  post-apostolic  history 
thnragb  Pliny's  letters  snd  the  council  of  Nicca(q.  v.). 
Ilhad  tiro  regular  metropolitans,  at  Nlcomedia  and  Ni- 
cm,  and  a  tituUr  one  at  Chalcedon  (see  Wiltsch,  Hmd- 
book  oflht  Grngr.  and  Statal.  oftht  Ckurth,  i,  16]  sq. ; 
44S  sq.).  Hithynia  now  forms  one  of  the  districts  of 
Tnrliiah  Anatolia,  and  is  the  nearest  province  to  Tnrkey 
in  Europe,  being  separated  from  it  by  only  the  narrow 
■trait  of  the  Tbracian  Bosphorus  opposite  Constanti- 
nople, snd  contiuna  one  of  the  suburbs  of  that  city 
called  Scutaii,  a  short  dietance  from  which  Is  Chalce- 
don. A  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Blthjnla  belongs  to  the  Greek  and  Armenian  cburches. 
(For  a  full  acGonot  of  this  district,  see  /Vmy  Cydo- 
padia,  s.  v.) 

Bitter  (always  some  form  of  the  root  "Vyo,  marar', 
flupof).  Dittemess  (Exod.  I,  II  j  Ruth  i,  20;  Jer. 
Ix,  16)  is  symbolical  of  affliction,  miaery,  and  servi- 
tude. It  was  for  this  reason  that,  in  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover,  the  servitude  of  the  Israelites  la  Egypt 
was  typically  represented  by  biiler  Atrtt  (see  below). 
On  tht  dtt;i  /.fbilUma  in  Amos  viil,  10,  comp.  Tibul- 
los,  ii,  i,  11—"  Nunc  et  amara  dies,  et  noctia  amarlor 
nmbra  est."  In  Habakk.  I,  6,  the  Chsldiuns  are 
called  "that  bitter  and  swift  nation,"  which  Scbnltens 
fUnatrates  by  remarking  tbst  the  root  merer  in  Arabic 
(answerine  to  the  Hebrew  word  for  biaer)  ia  uanally 
applied  to  streni^h  and  conrage.  TTie  ^1  n/bUleneii 
(Acts  viii,23)descrlbes  a  stale  of  extreme  wickedness, 
highly  offensive  to  God  and  huitfdl  to  others.  A  mot 
ofbiaerneu  (Heb.  liil,  IB)  expresses  a  wicked  or  scsD- 
dalous  person,  or  any  dangeroas  sin  leading  to  apos- 
tasy (Wemyss's  Ciomi  .'JywWiai,  etc.).  The  "waters  j 
made  bittnr"  (Rev.  viii,  11)  is  a  symbol  of  severe  po- 
litical or  providential  events.  See  Wormwood.  On 
the  bitter  tralert  ofjcaiaiaii,  or  what  may  Iw  termed  the 
ordeal  oath  (Nam.  v,  11-M),  see  ADULTEBr  ((rinl  of).  I 
On  the  "Mtrr  eluiiert"  of  Sodom  (Dent,  szxil,  32\  I 
seeArpLB;  Hemlock.  I 
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BmsR  HsBBS  (□'<7'l13,  merorin',  literally  bitterii 
SepL  irijcpf?t{ ;  Vulg.  laeluere  agretlei),  occurs  in  two 
places  in  Scriptare,  both  having  reference  to  the  Pas- 
chal meal.  In  Exod.  xil,  8,  Moses  commanded  the 
Jews  to  sat  the  lamb  of  the  Passover  "with  unleav- 
ened bread,  and  with  liller  herbs  (m*roriin)  they  shall 
eat  It."  So  at  the  institution  of  the  second  Passover, 
in  the  wildemeas  of  Sinai  (Xum.  Ix,  II),  "The  fbUF- 
teenth  day  of  the  second  month  at  even  they  shall 
keep  it,  and  eat  it  with  unleavened  bread  and  biiler 
herbs."  The  word  iMrorim,  which  ia  here  Iranaluled 
"bitter  herbs,"  la  universally  acknowledged  to  signify 
bitter,  and  the  word  ierSi  has  been  supplied  to  com- 
plete the  sense.  In  Arabic,  murr,  "bitter,"  plur. 
munir,  signifies  a  species  of  hitler  tree  or  plant;  as 
does  mra,  a  fragrant  herb  which  bas  always  some  de- 
gree of  bitterness.  Mnrma  ia  in  India  applied  both 
to  the  bitter  aritnaua,  or  wormwood,  and  to  the  fra- 
grant ocjnim  pUonm,  a  apecles  of  basil ;  in  Arabia  to 
the  bitter  centaury,  according  to  Forskal.  There  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting  tho  kind 
of  herbs  denoted  by  this  word  (Bochart,  Hitroz.  i,  1.  ii, 
c.  GO).  On  this  aubjeot  the  render  may  consult  Carp. 
lov,  Apparoi,  p.  404  sq.  See  Passovbb.  It  how- 
ever seems  very  donbtflil  whether  any  particular  herbs 
were  intended  by  ao  general  a  term  as  bitierti  it  is  Cir 
more  prohshle  that  it  denotes  whatever  bitter  herbs, 
obtainable  in  the  place  where  the  rassover  was  eaten, 
might  be  fitly  used  with  meat.  This  seems  to  be 
established  by  the  fact  that  the  Rrst  directions  respect- 
ing the  Paaaover  were  given  in  E(:ypt,  where  also  tha 
llrst  Passover  was  celebrated ;  and,  aa  the  escolent 
vegetables  of  Egj-pt  arc  very  different  from  those  oT 
Palestine,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bitter  herbs  used  ta 
tha  firet  oclehration  could  scarcely  have  been  the  same 
as  those  which  were  atterKard  employed  for  the  aame 
purpose  in  Canaan.  According  to  the  Mlshna  (^Paa- 
cKim,  ii,  6),  and  the  commentators  thereon,  there  wera 
five  sorts  of  bitter  herbs,  any  one  or  ail  of  which  mi^t 
be  used  on  this  occasion.  These  were,  (1.)  r^^.jri, 
<:haie'ret\,  supposed  to  be  wild  Ulluct,  which  the  Ssp- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  make  stand  for  the  whole;  (2.) 
'('■dsi',  ulriAtn',  miiru,'  or,  according  to  some,  wild 
endives;  (S.)  nsSP,  tatnkak',  which  some  make  the 
garden  endive,  others  hnrehonnd,  others  itrars,  otben 
the  RTtcn  tops  of  (he  hor«eradish,  while,  according  lo 
Do  Pomis,  in  ZemacK  Dsvid,  it  is  no  other  than  a  spe- 
cies of  thistle  (eanjuu  marrolMim');  (4.)  I'^I^mn, 
ctarcAoimis',  anpposed  to  be  a  kind  of  titUlt,  but 
which  Scbeuchier  shows  to  be  the  cAoraonz)^,-  (5.)"^^^, 
maror',  which  takes  its  name  from  its  bitterness  atid 
Is  alleged  by  the  Mishnic  commentators  to  lie  a  spe- 
cies of  the  most  Utter  coriondrr,  otherwise  the  (fanife- 
lion.  All  these  might,  according  lo  the  Hishna,  be 
taken  either  fruh  or  dried,  but  not  pickled,  boiled,  or 
cooked  in  any  way.  All  these  translations  betray 
their  European  origin.  To  interpret  them  with  any 
thing  like  accuracy,  it  ia  tvquisite,  in  the  first  place,  to 
have  a  complete  flora  of  the  coantries  from  Egypt  to 
Syria,  with  the  Arabic  rumes  of  the  nsefol  plants,  ac- 
companied by  a  notice  of  their  properties.  Science  ia 
as  yet  far  from  having  any  thing  of  the  kind.  We 
have  seen  that  the  nccon/  or  endire  was  early  selected 
as  being  the  bitter  herb  especially  intended ;  and  Dr. 
Geddes  justly  remarks  that  "  tha  Jews  of  Alexandria 
who  translated  the  Pentateuch  could  not  he  iinioraat 
what  herbs  were  eaten  with  the  Paschal  lamb  in  th^ 
days."  Jerome  understood  it  In  the  same  manner; 
and  Pseudo-Jonathan  expressly  mentiona  JkmAonwf 
and  UUwx.  Forskal  informs  us  that  the  Jews  at 
Sana  and  In  Egypt  eat  lettuce  with  the  Paschal  lamb. 
Lady  Calcott  inquires  whether  mint  vras  originally  ooa 
of  the  bitter  herbs  with  which  the  Israelites  ate  the 
Paschal,  as  our  use  of  it  with  roast  lamb,  particularly 
aboDt  Easter^time,  iocUned  her  to  suppose  it  was 
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Aben  Ezra,  as  quoted  by  RosenmOller,  states  that  the 
Egyptians  used  bitter  herbs  in  evexy  meal ;  so  in  India 
some  of  the  bitter  cucurbitacecey  as  kureUa^  are  con- 
stantly employed  as  food.  See  Gourd.  It  is  carious 
that  the  two  sets  of  plants  which  appear  to  have  the 
greatest  number  of  points  in  their  &vor  are  the  fra- 
grant and  also  bitter  labiate  plants.  It  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  artemisia,  and  some  of  these  fla- 
grant labiataSf  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  and 
Syria — ^that  is,  in  warm,  dry,  barren  regions.  The 
endive  is  also  found  in  similar  situations,  but  requires, 
upon  the  whole,  a  greater  degree  of  moisture.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  the  Israelites  would  be  able  to  obtain 
suitable  plants  during  their  long  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  though  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  select  any  one 
out  of  the  several  which  might  have  been  employed 
by  them.    See  Botany  ;  Herb. 

Bittern  Obp  or  "liDp,  kippotf;  Sept.  IxtvoCi  L  e. 
hedgehog)  occurs  but  three  times  in  Scripture,  in  con- 
nection with  the  desolations  of  Babylon,  Idumasa,  and 
Nineveh  (Isa.  xiv,  23;  xxxiv,  11;  Zeph.  ii,  14),  and 
has  been  variously  interpreted  owl,  osprey,  tortoise, 
porcupine,  otter,  and,  in  the  Arabic,  bustard.  Bochart, 
Shaw,  Lowth,  and  other  authorities,  have  supported 
the  opinion  that  it  refers  to  the  porcupine  (see  espe- 
cially Keith,  Evidencf^  ed.  1840,  p.  485,  490),  making 
the  first  syllable  to  be  derived  fix)m  nSJ?,  kaneh', 
"  spine ;"  in  confirmation  of  which,  Bochart,  with  his 
wonted  learning,  cites  the  Chaldoe,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  Ethiopian  names  of  the  porcupine  and  hedgehog, 
which  apparently  confirm  his  opinion,  while  Gesenius 
defends  the  same  identification,  although  by  a  different 
derivation,  from  '^B)?,  kaphad'^  **to  contract,*'  i.  e. 
into  a  ball ;  but  this  meaning  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  context.  In  Isa,  xiv,  23,  "  I  will  make  it  a 
possession  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water,"  etc.,  the 
words  are  plain  and  natural*  Marshes  and  pools  are 
not  the  habitation  of  hedgehogs,  for  they  shun  water. 
In  Isa.  xxxiv,  11,  it  is  said,  the  cormorant  and  the 
bittern  shall  possess  it,  the  owl  also  and  the  raven  shall 
dwell  in  it,"  etc.,  that  is,  in  the  ruins  of  Idumasa. 
Here,  again,  the  version  is  plain,  and  a  hedgehog  most 
surely  would  be  out  of  place.  Zeph.  il,  14,  "  Both  the 
cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  lodge  in  the  upper  lin- 
tels of  it,  and  their  voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows," 
etc.  Surely  here  kippod  cannot  mean  the  hedgehog, 
a  nocturnal,  grovelling,  worm-eating  animal,  entirely 
or  nearly  mute,  and  incapable  of  climbing  up  walls ; 
one  that  does  not  haunt  ruins,  but  earthy  banks  in 
wooded  regions,  and  that  is  absolutely  solitary  in  its 
habits.  The  arguments  respecting  the  Heb.  term  it- 
self, drawn  from  indications  of  manners,  such  as  the 
several  texts  contain,  are,  on  the  contrary,  positive, 
and  leave  no  doubt  that  the  animal  meant  is  not  a 
hedgehog,  nor  even  a  mammal,  but  a  bird,  and  that  of 
some  aquatic  species.  Hence  the  word  must  bear  an 
interpretation  which  is  applicable  to  one  of  the  feath- 
ered tribes,  probably  to  certain  wading  species,  which 
have,  chiefly  on  the  neck,  long  pointed  feathers,  more 
or  less  speckled.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Arabic 
version,  which  has  Ai-houbara,  the  name  of  a  bird 
which,  according  to  Shaw,  is  of  the  size  of  a  capon,  but 
of  a  longer  habit  of  body.  The  bittern  answers  these 
conditions,  and  is  a  solitary  bird,  loving  marshy 
ground.  Its  scientific  name  is  Botanrus  tteilaris,  and 
it  belongs  to  the  Gruidffi,  or  cranes.  The  Arabian  bus- 
tard, Otis  hoiAara,  might  be  selected  if  it  were  not  that 
bustards  keep  always  in  dry  deserts  and  uplands,  and 
that  they  never  rooet — their  feet  not  admitting  of 
perching — ^but  rest  on  the  ground.  The  term  seems 
most  applicable  to  the  heron  tribes,  whose  beaks  are 
formidable  spikes  that  often  kill  hawk; — a  fact  well 
known  to  Eaatem  hunters.  Of  these,  Nycticcrax  Eu- 
roptmSj  or  common  night-heron,  with  its  pencil  of 
white  feathers  in  the  crest,  is  a  species  not  uncommon 
in  the  marshes  of  Western  Asia ;  and  of  several  species 


of  bittern,  the  Ardea  (botaunu)  tteUaris  has  pointed 
long  feathers  on  the  neck  and  breast,  freckled  with 
black,  and  a  strong  pointed  bill.  After  the  breeding- 
season  it  migrates,  and  passes  the  winter  in  the  south, 
frequenting  the  marshes  and  rivers  of  Asia  and  £o- 
rope,  where  it  then  roosts  high  above  ground,  uttering; 
a  curious  note  before  and  after  its  evening  flight,  very 
distinct  fVom  the  booming  sound  produced  by  it  in  the 
breeding-season,  and  while  it  remains  in  the  marshes. 
Though  not  building,  like  the  stork,  on  the  tops  of 
houses,  it  resorts,  like  the  heron,  to  ruined  structures, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  summit  of  Tank 
Kesra  at  Ctesiphon.  The  common  bittern  is  a  bird 
nearly  of  the  size  of 
the  common  heron, 
but  differing  from 
it  greatly  in  the  col- 
or of  its  plumago. 
The  crown  of  the 
head  is  black,  with 
a  black  spot  also  on 
each  side  about  the 
angle  of  the  mouth ; 
the  back  and  upper 
part  are  elegantly 
variegated  with  dif- 
ferent colors,  black, 
brown,  and  gray,  in 
beautiful  arrange- 
ment. This  species 
of  bird  is  common  Wtusm. 

only  in  fenny  countries,  where  it  is  met  with  skulking 
about  the  reeds  and  sedge ;  and  its  sitting  posture  b 
with  the  head  and  neck  erect,  and  the  beak  pointed  di- 
rectly upward.  It  permits  persons  to  approach  ne&r 
to  it  without  rising.  It  flies  principally  toward  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  then  rises  in  a  very  singular 
manner,  by  a  spiral  ascent,  till  quite  out  of  sight  It 
makes  a  curious  noise  when  among  the  reeds,  and  a 
very  different,  though  sufiiciently  singular  one,  as  it 
rises  on  the  wing  in  the  night.  (See  Penny  CydopctSa^ 
s.  V.)    See  Porcupine. 

Bitomen  is  doubtless  denoted  by  the  Ileb.  term 
*175n,  chemar'  (Auth.  Vers.  *' slime,"  only  occurs  in 
Gen.  xi,  3;  xiv,  10;  Exod.  ii,  8),  so  called  flrom  its 
boiling  ttp  as  an  earth-resin  from  subterranean  foun- 
tains not  far  from  Babylon,  also  anciently  in  the  vslo 
of  Siddim,  and  occasionally  from  the  I  ottom  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  which  is  thence  called  Iaxcub  AufhaliUet^ 
the  lake  ojf  bitumen.  There  are  two  or  three  kinds,  but 
each  have  nearly  the  same  component  parts.  It  is 
usually  of  a  blackish  or  brown  hue,  and  hardens  more 
or  less  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  its  most  fluid  state 
it  forms  naphtha ;  when  of  the  consistence  of  oil,  it  be- 
comes petroleum ;  at  the  next  stage  of  induration  it  be> 
comes  elastic  bitumen ;  then  maltha ;  and  so  on  until  it 
becomes  a  compact  mass,  and  is  then  called  aspkaltttm. 
All  these  substances  are  remarkable  for  their  inflamma- 
ble character;  the  bituminous  oils  are  of  late  extensive- 
ly used  for  illumination  and  lubrication,  that  naturally 
produced  being  commonly  called  "  petroleum,"  while 
that  manufkctured  from  this  is  termed  '*  kerosene.** 
Neither  the  inventions  of  art  nor  the  researches  of 
science  have  discovered  any  other  substance  so  well 
adapted  to  exclude  water  and  to  repel  the  injuries  of 
worms  as  the  mineral  pitch  or  bitumen.  According 
to  Gen.  xi,  3,  bitumen  was  used  instead  of  lime  or  ce- 
ment for  the  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  Hit,  the 
ancient  Is,  upon  the  Euphrates,  says  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
"  has  been  celebrated  from  all  antiquity  for  its  never- 
fkiling  fountains  of  bitumen,  and  they  furnished  the 
imperishable  mortar  of  the  Babylonian  structures" 
(Researches,  p.  80).  Prof.  Robinson,  in  1888,  examined 
the  shore9  of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  says :  **  In  the  sa m« 
plain  were  slime-pits,  that  is  to  say,  wells  of  bitumen 
or  asphaltum,  the  Hebrew  word  being  the  same  as  the 
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word  used  in  describing  the  building  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  which  we  know  were  cemented  with  bitumen 
(Gen.  xiv,  10 ;  xi,  3).  These  pits  or  fountains  appear 
to  have  been  of  considerable  extent.  The  valley  in 
which  they  were  situated  is  indeed  called  Siddlm ;  but 
it  i  j  said  to  have  been  adjacent  to  the  salt  sea,  and  it 
contained  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xiv,  2,  3,  10- 
12).  The  streams  that  anciently  watered  the  plain  re- 
main to  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian, 
but  the  pits  of  asphaltum  are  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
Did  they  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe 
of  the  plain?"  (Bib,  Researches,  ii,  603).  In  ancient 
times  bitumen  was  a  valuable  article  of  commerce, 
and  found  a  ready  market  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  used 
in  large  quantities  for  embalming  the  dead;  it  was 
also  occasionally  employed  as  a  substitute  for  stone. 
The  Eg^'ptians,  according  to  Pliny,  made  use  of  bitu- 
men in  making  water-tight  the  small  boats  of  platted 
papyrus-reed  which  are  commonly  used  on  the  NUe : 
the  same  is  done  at  this  day  to  the  Geiser  (or  Gopher) 
boats  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  asphaltic  coracles  of 
the  Tigris.  The  little  reed-boat  in  which  the  mother 
of  Moses  exposed  her  child  on  the  Nile  (Exod.  ii,  8) 
was  made  tight  with  pitch  of  this  kind.  There  are 
also  remarkable  bituminous  wells  along  the  Upper  Jor- 
dan, three  miles  west  of  Hasbeiya  (Thomson,  Land  and 
Book,  i,  835).     See  Asphaltum. 

Bizjoth'jah  (Heb.  Bit^otheyah\  tX^Vfr^l'Z,  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius,  corUempi  of  Jehovah ;  according  to 
Furst,  for  •^^"ni'^TT'^a,  house  o/ihe  olives  of  Jehovah, 
i.  e.  superior  olive-yard ;  Sept  Bt^iot^ia,  but  most  cop- 
ies omit ;  Vulg.  Baziofhta),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Ju- 
dah  (i.  e.  in  Simeon),  named  in  connection  with  Beer- 
sheba  and  Baalah  (Josh,  xv,  28)  in  such  a  way  (the 
copulative  being  omitted)  as  to  make  it  identical  with 
the  latter  =  Bizjothjah-Baalah,  and  so  the  enumera- 
tion in  vcr.  32  requires ;  compare  the  pamllel  passage, 
ch.  xix,  2,  3,  where  the  simple  Balau  (doubUess  the 
same)  occurs  in  almost  precisely  the  same  order.  See 
Jddah.  In  ch.  xix,  8  it  is  also  called  Baalath-beer, 
which  is  there  farther  identified  with  **  Ramath  of  the 
south,"  and  is  elsewhere  mentioned  under  still  other 
similar  names  (Baal,  Bilhah),  and  yet  again  as  Lehi 
(q.  V.) ;  from  all  which  titles  we  may  conclude  that  it 
lay  on  an  eminence  (Ramah)  near  a  well  (Bei^),  in  a 
A-uitful  spot  (Biajoth),  and  was  at  one  time  a  site  of 
the  worship  of  Baal  (Baalath),  whose  name  (as  in  some 
other  instances)  was  eventually  replaced  by  that  of 
Jah.     See  Ramatu-Nbkbb. 

Biz'tha  (Heb.  Bizlha\  MPta,  according  to  Ck- 
senius,  for  the  Persian  besie,  **  castrated  ;'*  but  Furst 
compares  the  last  syllable  with  the  Sanscrit  zata, 
**hom;"  the  termination  -fha  is  evidently  Persic; 
comp.  BiOTHA ;  Sept.  Ba^ca  v.  r.  Ba^^av),  the  second 
of  the  seven  eunuchs  ("chamberlains")  of  the  harem  of 
Xerxes  (Ahasnerus)  who  were  ordered  to  bring  Vashti 
forth  for  exhibition  (Esth.  i,  10).     B.C.  483. 

Black  (usually  some  form  of  ^^p,  kadar\  to  be 
dvsky,  Qt  "nn;^,  shachor',  stoarlhif;  fiiXac).  Although 
the  Orientals  do  not  wear  black  in  mourninjr,  yet,  like 
the  ancient  Jews,  they  regard  the  color  as  a  s^nnbol  of 
affliction,  disaster,  and  privation.  In  fact,  the  custom 
of  wearing  black  in  mourning  is  a  sort  of  visible  ex- 
pression of  what  is  in  the  East  a  figure  of  speech.  In 
Scripture  blackness  is  used  as  symbolical  of  aflllictions 
occasioned  by  drought  and  fiimine  (Job  xxx,  30;  Jer. 
xiv,  2;  Lam.  iv,  8;  v,  10).  Whether  this  be  founded 
on  any  notion  that  the  hue  of  the  complexion  was 
deepened  by  privation  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but 
it  has  been  remarked  by  Chardin  and  others  that  in 
the  periodical  mourning  of  the  Persians  for  Hossein 
many  of  those  who  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  appear 
with  their  bodies  blackened,  in  order  to  express  the 
extremity  of  thirst  and  heat  which  Hossein  suffered, 
and  which,  as  is  alleged,  was  so  great  that  he  turned 


hhck,  and  the  tongue  swelled  till  it  protruded  from  his 
mouth.  In  Mai.  iii,  14,  we  read,  **What  profit  is  it 
that  we  keep  his  ordinances,  and  that  we  have  walked 
in  blacknew  (Auth.  Vers.  **  mournfully")  before  the 
Lord  of  Hosts;"  meaning  that  they  had  fasted  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.  **  Black"  occurs  as  a  symbol  of 
fear  in  Joel  ii,  6:  **A11  faces  shall  gather  blackness," 
or  darken  with  apprehension  and  distress.  This  use 
of  the  word  may  be  paralleled  from  Virgil  {^iCn,  ix, 
719 ;  Geory,  iv,  468).  The  same  expression  which  Joel 
uses  is  employed  by  Kahum  (ii,  10)  to  denote  the  ex- 
tremity of  pain  and  sorrow.  In  Zech.  vi,  2-6,  four 
chariots  are  represented  drawn  by  horses  of  difi'erent 
colors,  which  have  usually  been  supposed  to  denote  the 
four  great  empires  of  the  world  in  succession :  the  As- 
syrian or  Babylonian,  the  Peraian,  Grecian,  and  Ro- 
man, distinguishable  both  by  their  order  and  attri- 
butes ;  the  black  horses  in  that  case  seeming  to  denote 
the  Persian  empire,  which,  by  subduing  the  Chaldssans, 
and  being  about  to  inflict  a  second  heavy  chastisement 
on  Babylon,  quieted  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  (v.  8)  with 
respect  to  Chald«a,  a  country  always  spoken  of  as  ly- 
ing to  the  north  of  Judsea.  But  the  color  here  is  prob- 
ably, as  elsewhere,  only  symbolical  in  general  of  the 
utter  dovastation  of  Babylon  by  the  Persians  (see  Hen- 
derson, Comment,  in  loc.).  The  figure  of  a  man  seat' 
ed  on  a  black  horse,  with  the  balance  to  weigh  com 
and  the  other  necesaaries  of  life,  is  employed  in  Rev. 
vi,  5  to  signify  great  want  and  scareity,  threatening 
the  world  with  ftmine,  a  judgment  of  God  next  to 
the  sword.  Also,  **The  sun  became  black  as  sack- 
cloth of  hair"  (Rev.  vi,  12)  is  a  figure  employed,  as 
some  think,  to  describe  the  state  of  the  Church  during 
the  last  and  most  severe  of  the  persecutions  under  the 
heathen  Roman  empire.  Great  public  calamities  are 
often  thus  figuratively  described  by  earthquakes, 
eclipses,  and  the  like,  as  if  the  order  of  nature  were 
inverted.  In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be 
remarked  that  black  is  studiously  avoided  in  dress  by 
all  Orientals,  except  in  certain  garments  of  hair  or 
wool,  V.  hich  are  naturally  of  that  color.  Black  is  also 
sometimes  imposed  as  a  mark  of  humiliating  distino* 
tion  by  dominant  nations  upon  subject  or  tributary 
tribes,  the  most  familiar  instance  of  which  is  the  obli- 
gation laid  upon  the  Jews  in  Turkey  of  wearing  black 
turbans. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Color. 

Black,  William,  a  Methodist  missionair,  was 
bom  in  Huddersfield,  Eng.,in  1760,  and  removed  with 
his  parents  to  Nova  Scotia  1775.  In  1786  he  entered 
the  ministry.  He  made  up  by  industry  for  the  lack 
of  early  education,  and  acquired  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages  after  commencing  his  ministry.  After  sev- 
eral years'  faithful  and  successful  ministry,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sions in  British  America.  He  continued  in  this  service 
through  life,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  the  &ther  of 
MethodL<(m  in  that  region.  He  died  in  peace,  Sept.  8, 
19M.— Wesleyan  Minutes  (Lend.  1835) ;  JJves  of  Early 
Methodist  Ministers,  iii,  115. 

Blackall,  Offspring,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
was  bom  in  London  1654,  and  educated  at  Cambridge. 
After  successive  pastorates  at  Okenden,  Essex,  and  St. 
Mary's,  London,  he  was  made  bishop  of  Exeter  1707, 
and  died  1716.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  preachen  of  his  age.  His  sermons  on  the 
Sufficiency  of  Bevelation  and  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  are  collected  in  his  Works,  teith  JJfe  of  the  Au" 
thor,  by  Archbishop  Dawes  (Lond.  1723,  2  vols.  fol.). 
There  is  also  an  edition  of  the  Practical  Discourses  (8 
vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1717). — Darling,  Cyclop.  Bible,  s.  v. 

Blackburn,  Andrew,  a  minister  of  the  United 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Chureh  in  the  United  States, 
was  bom  in  Jefferson  County,  Tenn.,  Sept.  28,  1827, 
studied  at  Maryville  College  and  the  South-western 
Seminar^',  and  was  licensed  by  Union  lYesbyter^', 
Tennessee,  1850.     In  the  same  3'ear  he  was  also  or- 
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dained  as  a  ruling  elder  of  Westminster  church,  and 
was  a  lay  commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly.  On 
his  return  he  toolc  charge  of  the  church  at  Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.  He  had  been  for  some  time  editing,  with 
others,  the  Cakinutic  Magaxine^  when  the  Synod  of 
Tennessee,  Oct.,  1860,  resolved  to  establish  the  Pret- 
hffterian  WitnesSy  and  made  him  one  of  the  editors.  For 
several  yesrs  he  sustained  the  latter  paper,  not  only 
by  his  talents,  but  with  his  money,  and,  when  the  paper 
went  down  in  1858,  he  revived  it ;  but,  his  health  fail- 
ing, he  had  soon  to  dispose  of  it.  From  1856  to  1859 
he  was  stated  supply  for  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  during  a 
portion  of  1855  he  acted  as  agent  for  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  He  died  Aug.  22, 1859,  of  consump- 
tion, at  MaryvUle. — ^Wilson,  Pretinft,  Huior,  Almanac 
for  1861. 

Blackburn,  Francia,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  1705,  at  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  ordained  1739,  when  he  became  rec- 
tor of  Richmond.  In  1750  he  was  made  archdeacon 
of  Cleveland,  and  it  was  after  that  period  that  he  be- 
gan to  be  known  as  the  advocate  of  what  is  called  **  re- 
ligious liberty.'*  In  1766  he  wrote  his  Confessional 
against  subscriptions  to  articles  and  creeds,  a  work 
which  elicited  a  hot  controversy,  and  called  forth 
more  than  seventy  pamphlets.  Blackburn  was  a  bit- 
ter opponent  of  the  Romanists,  and  wrote  against 
them.  He  died  in  1787.  He  was  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  concerning  the  intermediate 
state.  His  writings  are  collected  under  the  title  Works^ 
Theological  and  Mutcellaneoua  (Camb.  1804, 7  vols.  8vo), 
with  a  life  of  the  author  bv  his  son  in  vol.  i. 

« 

Blackburn,  Qideon,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, born  in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  in  1772,  and  instruct- 
ed in  theology  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Henderson,  was  li- 
censed to  preach  in  1792,  and  labored  actively  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  West  until  1827,  when  he  became 
president  of  Centre  College,  Ky.  He  left  this  post  in 
1830,  however,  and  employed  himself  in  collecting 
funds,  with  which,  after  his  death,  the  Blackburn  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Carlinville,  111.,  was  established. 
In  the  division  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  Dr.  Black- 
bum  went  with  the  New  School.  He  died  in  1888,  at 
Carlinville.  As  an  educator  and  disciplinarian  he 
stood  in  the  first  rank,  and  few  excelled  him  in  power 
of  extemporaneous  preaching. — Sprague,  Annalt,  iv, 
43. 

Blackfriara,  a  name  given  to  the  Dominicans  in 
England  from  the  color  of  their  garments.  A  paro- 
chial district  in  London  in  which  they  established  their 
second  English  house  still  bears  the  name.  See  Do- 
minicans. 

Blacklock,  Thomas,  D.D.,  a  divine  and  poet,  was 
bom  at  Annan,  Scotland,  in  1721,  and  lost  his  sight 
by  the  small-pox  when  he  was  about  six  months  old. 
To  amuse  and  instruct  him,  his  father  and  friends 
used  to  read  to  him,  and  by  this  means  he  acquired  a 
fund  of  information,  and  even  some  knowledge  of 
Latin.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  of 
Edinburgh,  he  studied  several  years  at  Edinburgh,  and 
became  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and 
Italian.  In  1762  he  was  ordained  minister  of  Kircud- 
bright, but,  being  opposed  by  the  parishioners,  he  re- 
tired after  two  years  on  an  annuity,  and  received  stu- 
dents at  Edinburgh  as  boarders,  and  assisted  them  in 
their  studies.  He  died  July  7, 1791.  His  poems  will 
be  read  or  referred  to  on  account  of  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  were  written ;  but,  al- 
though marked  by  a  vein  of  placid  elegance,  they  are 
wanting  alike  in  vigor  of  thought  and  force  of  imagi- 
nation. Dr.  Blacklock  published  An  Eaaag  iowwrd 
Unnertal  Etymologg  (8vo,  1756) : — Paraclesii^  or  Con^ 
solatwna  deduced  from  Natwral  and  Revealed  Religion 
(1767) : — A  Panegyric  on  Great  Britain,  a  poem  (8vo, 
1778) : — The  Graham,  a  heroic  poem,  in  four  cantos 
(4to,  1774).     In  1798  a  posthumous  edition  of  his  poems 


was  published  by  Mackenzie,  author  of  the  *'  Man  of 
Feeling,"  with  a  life.  There  is  also  an  edition  of  hia 
poems,  with  life,  by  Professor  Spence  (Lond.  1756, 4toi, 
2d  ed.).— Allibone,  Did.  of  Authors,  i,  196. 

Blackman,  Learner,  an  eminent  pioneer  of 
American  Methodism,  was  bom  in  New  Stney^  and 
entered  the  ministry'  in  1800  at  about  19  years  of  age. 
After  a  few  years  spent  in  itinerant  labors  in  the  East- 
em  States,  he  was  sent  in  1805  on  a  mission  to  Missis- 
sippi, then  a  wild  country,  inhabited  by  Indians  and 
frontiersmen.  His  labors  laid  the  foundations  of 
Methodism  through  a  large  region  of  country.  He 
was  drowned  in  the  Ohio  River  in  1815. — Minnies  of 
Conferences,  i,  274 ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  324. 

Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  was  bora  in  1650,  and 
died  in  1729.  He  was  active  in  the  revolution  which 
elevated  William  III,  whose  physician  he  was,  to  the 
throne.  Besides  several  medical  and  poetical  worka, 
he  wrote  Just  Prejudices  against  the  A  rian  ffgpofAesis 
(1725),  Natural  Theologg  (1728),  Creation,  a  philosopb- 
ical  poem  (1712,  4th  cd.  1718),  which  Addison  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  noblest  productions  in  English 
verse ;  and  poetical  paraphrases  on  Job,  the  aongs  of 
Moses,  Deborah,  and  David,  on  four  select  psalms,  on 
chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  the  third  chapter  of  Habakkok. 

Blackwall,  Aivthoitt,  an  industrious  author,  was 
bom  in  Derbyshire,  1674,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  appointed  minister  of  All- Saints,  Derby,  about 
1698.  In  1722  he  was  made  master  of  the  Grammar- 
school  of  Market-Bosworth,  which  he  left  to  take  the 
parish  of  Clapham,  in  Surrey ;  but  in  1729  he  retnrned 
to  Market-Bosworth,  where  he  died  in  1731.  His  chief 
work  is  The  Sacred  Classics  Defended  and  lUustraied 
(Lond.  1727-81,  2  vols.  8vo),  in  which  he  defends  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  N.  T.  usually  held  to  be  barbarisms. 
—Allibone,  Diet,  of  A  ufA.  i,  199 ;  Landon,  Ecd,  DicL  s.  v. 

Blade  stands  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  for  the  following 
words :  2hb,  la'kab,  ^flam€,  applied  to  the  glittering 
point  of  a  spear  (Job  xzxix,  28)  or  sword  (Nah.  iii,  8), 
and  hence  to  the  '*  blade"  of  a  dagger,  Judg.  iii,  22; 
hCSC,  skUanak',  the  **  shoulder-blade,"  Job  zxxi,  22; 
%<$proc,  grass  as  growing  for  provender,  hence  the  ten- 
der "  blade"  of  cereals,  Matt  ziii,  26 ;  Mark  iv,  28. 

Blain,  George  W.,  A.M.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  and  professor  in  Randolph  Macon  College, 
Va.,  was  bom  in  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  1815,  convert- 
ed at  a  camp-meeting  in  1882,  graduated  at  Randolph 
Macon  College  in  1887,  entered  the  ministry  in  the 
Virginia  Conference  1888,  was  elected  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Randolph  Macon  College  in  1840, 
superannuated  on  account  of  pulmonary  disease  in 
1842,  and  died  in  great  peace  in  1843.  In  college  his 
talents,  industry,  and  piety  won  him  golden  opinions, 
while  as  a  minister  his  zeal  and  devotion  were  con- 
spicuous.— Minutes  of  Conferences,  iii,  460. 

Blaina  (r^arSK,  abalm^' ;  Sept.  ^vm?fc; 
Vulg.  vesica)  occurs  only  in  the  account  of  the  sixth 
plague  of  Kgypt  (£xod.  ix,  9, 10),  where  it  is  described 
as  **  a  boil  brealcing  forth  into  blains,"  i.  e.  violent 
ulcerous  inflammations  (from  T^Sl,  to  boil  up).  The 
ashes  from  the  furnaces  or  brick-kilns  were  taken  by 
Moses,  a  handful  at  a  time,  and  scattered  to  the  winds; 
and  wherever  a  particle  fell,  on  man  or  beast,  it  caused 
this  troublesome  and  painful  diwase  to  appear.  It  is 
called  in  Dent,  xxviii,  27,  85,  *'the  botch  of  Egypt" 
(comp.  Job  ii,  7).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  iffmpA 
dypia,  or  black  leprosy,  a  fearful  kind  of  elephantiasis 
(comp.  Plin.  xxvi,  5).  It  must  have  come  with  dread- 
ful  intensity  on  the  magicians  whose  art  it  baffled,  and 
whose  scrupulous  cleanliness  (Herod,  ii,  86)  it  render- 
ed nugatory,  so  that  they  were  unable  to  stand  in  the 
presence  of  Moses  because  of  the  boils.     See  Boil. 

Other  names  for  purulent  and  leprous  eruptions  are 
TKr  r"ina  (Mmjiua  alba),  nnOD  ^Morphea  mgra)i 
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And  the  more  harmless  icabj  rnfipp,  Ler.  xiii,  passim 
(Jahn,  Bibl,  Arch,  §  189).     See  Leprosy. 

Blair,  Hugh.  D.D.,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  April 
7f  1718.  After  highly  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  in  1742  made  minis- 
ter of  Collesy  in  Fifeshire,  and  soon  after  of  Canon- 
gate  in  Edinburgh.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  chief 
minister  of  the  High  Church  in  that  city.  In  1777  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Sermont^  which,  while 
in  MS.,  met  with  the  approval  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
when  published  acquired  an  extraordinary  popularit}'. 
Soon  afterward  the  three  following  volumes  appeared, 
though  at  different  times.  The  success  of  these  ser- 
mons was  prodigious,  and,  except  that  their  moral  tone 
was  felt  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the  metaphysical 
disquisitions  which  in  the  way  of  sermons  had  pre- 
ceded them,  inexplicable.  For  the  later  volumes  he 
was  paid  at  the  rate  of  £600  per  vol.  Numerous  edi- 
tions have  been  printed  at  London,  in  6  vols.  8vo  and 
12mo.  They  have  been  translated  into  French  (Lau- 
sanne, 1791,  and  Paris,  another  translation,  1807,  5 
vols.  8vo),  Dutch,  German  (by  Sack  and  Schleier- 
macher,  Leipz.  1781-1802,  5  vols.),  Sclavonic,  and 
Italian.  Blair's  Lecture*  on  Bhttoric  and  the  Belles' 
Letires,  first  published  in  1783,  attained  the  like  unde- 
served celebrity.  The  Sermons  appeared  at  a  time 
when  the  elegant  and  polished  style,  which  is  their 
chief  characteristic,  was  less  common  tlian  at  present ; 
and  to  this  merit,  such  as  it  is,  they  chiefly  owed  their 
success.  They  are  still  read  by  many  people  with 
pleasure,  on  account  of  their  clear  and  easy  style,  and 
the  vein  of  sensible  though  not  very  profound  obser- 
vation which  runs  through  them ;  but  they  have  no 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  best  specimens  of  ser- 
mon-writing, while  they  are  lamentably  deficient  in 
evangelical  thought  and  feeling.  The  Lecture*  have 
not  been  less  popular  than  the  Sermons,  and  were  long 
considered  as  a  text-book  for  the  student.  They  are, 
however,  like  the  Sermons,  feeble  productions,  and 
show  neither  depth  of  thought  nor  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  best  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  nor 
do  they  develop  and  illustrate,  as  a  general  rule,  any 
sound  practical  principles.  Dr.  Blair  died  Dec.  27, 
1800.— AUibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  200. 

Blgdr,  James,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Scotland  1656, 
and  died  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  1743.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  earlier  Episcopalian  ministers 
in  America.  Having  been  sent  as  mbsionary  to  Vir- 
ginia in  1685,  he  rendered  himself  highly  acceptable, 
and  in  1689  was  appointed  commissar}' — the  highest 
ecclesiastical  office  in  the  province.  He  was  the  found- 
er and  first  president  of  William  and  Mary  College,  re- 
ceiving the  latter  appointment  in  1692.  Dr.  Blair  was 
for  some  time  president  of  the  council  of  the  colony 
and  rector  of  Williamsburg.  Many  traditions  are  ex- 
tant which  testify  to  the  excellence  of  his  character 
and  the  usefulness  of  his  lif^.  In  1722  he  published 
an  Exposition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (4  vols.  8vo ; 
also  London,  1724,  5  vols.  8vo).  It  was  again  printed 
1740  (4  vols.  8vo),  with  a  commendator}'-  notice  by  Wa- 
terland,  and  is  highly  commended  by  Doddridge. — 
Sprague,  Amnah,  v,  7 ;  Hawks,  EcclesiasOcfU  Contribu- 
tions, vol.  i  ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  201. 

Blair,  John,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  brother  of 
Samuel  Blair  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  Ireland  1720,  and 
emigrated  in  bis  youth  to  America.  He  studied  at 
the  ''Log  College,"  and  in  1742  was  ordained  pastor 
of  three  churches  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  In  1757  he 
removed  to  Fogg*s  Manor.  In  1767  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  divinity  and  vice-president  of  the  college 
at  Princeton.  In  1769  he  became  pastor  at  Walkill, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Dec  8, 1771. 
He  published  a  Treaiise  on  Begeneration,  another  on 
Terms  of  Admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  several 
sermons. — Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  118. 


Blair,  John,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  relativa 
of  Hugh  Blair  (q.  v.).  He  removed  at  an  early  age 
to  London,  where  he  received  some  valuable  prefer- 
ments, and  became  at  last  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
He  died  in  1782.  He  is  the  author  of  an  important 
work  on  The  Ckronologsf  and  History  of  the  World  from 
the  Creation  to  A,D.  1753  (Lond.  1754,  fol.),  which  has 
passed  through  a  large  number  of  editions  (a  recent  ed. 
Lond.  1844,  with  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  H. 
Ellis ;  again,  Lond.  1851),  and  is  still  considered  a  very 
valuable  book.  He  also  wrote  Lectures  on  the  Canon 
qfthe  Old  Testament,  published  after  his  death  (Lond. 
1785),  and  comprehending  a  learned  dissertation  on  the 
Septuagint  version. — ^Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  202. 

Blair,  Robert,  remembered  as  the  author  of  The 
Grave,  a  poem,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  in  1699,  and 
educated  there  and  on  the  Continent.  In  1731  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  Athelstaneford,  in  East  Lothian, 
where  he  died  in  1746.     His  Grave  Is  still  reprinted. 

Blair,  Samuel,brother  of  John,  an  emment  Pres- 
byterian divine,  was  bom  in  Ireland  June  14,  1712, 
and  emigrated  to  America  in  his  youth.  After  study- 
ing at  the  **Log  College,"  Neshaminy,  he  was  ordain- 
ed pastor  at  Middletown,  K.  J.,  1738.  In  1740  he  re« 
moved  to  Londonderry  (Fagg's  Manor),  Pa.,  where  he 
labored  as  pastor,  and  also  as  head  of  a  seminary  in 
which  a  number  of  ministers  were  educated.  In  the 
**  revival"  controversy  he  took  sides  with  Gilbert  Ten- 
nent,  and  ranked  high  among  the  so-called  **New 
Lights.*'  He  died  July  5,  1751.  His  writings,  in- 
cluding a  TVeatise  on  Predestination  and  Bepr^cUion, 
with  several  sermons,  were  published  1754.->Sprague^ 
Annals,  iii,  64. 

Blake,  John  L.,  a  learned  divine  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  was  born  at  Xorthwood,  N.  H.,  in 
1788,  and  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1812. 
He  was  for  about  twelve  years  the  principal  of  a  young 
ladies*  school,  during  which  time  he  published  a  num- 
ber of  popular  text-books,  A  peculiar  feature  of  hia 
books,  and  which  greatly  contributed  to  their  popular- 
ity, was  the  introduction  of  printed  questions  at  the 
bottom  of  each  page,  a  plan  which  has  since  been  Are-' 
quently  adopted.  Blake  was  also  the  author  of  many 
sermons  and  numerous  theological  orations  and  ad- 
dresses, of  a  Family  Encydopcedia,  and  a  General  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  (9th  ed.  1857).  He  was,  in  suc- 
cession, rector  of  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  at 
Providence,  Concord,  and  Boston.  He  died  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  July  6, 1857. — Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v. 

Blandina,  one  of  the  forty-eight  martyrs  of  Lyonp, 
A.D.  177,  was  a  slave,  of  weakly  body  and  little  natu- 
ral fortitude ;  yet  she  was  exposed,  tied  to  a  cross,  to 
savage  beasts,  bumed  with  fire,  and  at  length,  being 
fastened  up  in  a  net,  was  tossed  repeatedly  by  a  furious 
bull,  and  finally  dispatched  by  having  her  throat  cut. 
During  all  her  tortures  she  continued  to  exclaim,  **  I 
am  a  Christian ;  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  in  any 
crime.'*  She  is  honored  in  the  Roman  Church  above 
the  other  mart^TS  of  Lyons,  and  her  festival  is  observed 
June  2. — Eusebius,  Nist.  Ecd,  v,  1 ;  Butler,  Lives  of 
Saints,  June  2 ;  Landon,  s.  v. 

Blandrata  (or  Biandrata),  Giorgio,  an  Italian 
physician,  one  of  the  first  of  the  modem  Arians,  was 
bom  at  Salnazo  about  1515.  He  at  first  practiced 
medicine  with  success.  Having  exposed  himself  to 
the  Inquisition  by  his  free  criticisms  upon  Roman- 
ism, he  fled  to  Geneva,  where,  in  his  conversations 
with  Calvin,  he  showed  that  ttie  gerais  of  Socinianism 
were  already  in  his  mind.  From  there  he  repaired 
first  to  Germany,  and  subs<>quently  to  Poland,  where 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Hel- 
vetian churches  of  Little  Poland,  and  successfully 
spread  his  Antitrinitarian  views.  He  travelled  in 
Poland,  German}',  and  Transylvania,  and  becoming 
physician  to  the  Queen  Bona,  of  Savoy,  he  oommunl- 
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cated  bis  errors  to  tiie  King  of  Poland,  Sigtsmnnd  AU' 
l^tus.  He  afterward  went  to  the  court  of  John  Si- 
giamundf  prince  of  Transylvania,  and  in  1566  he  held 
at  Weissenborg  (^Alba  JvUa)  a  public  conference  with 
the  Lutherans,  and  with  such  success  that  he  persuaded 
that  prince  and  many  of  the  nobility  of  the  province 
to  embrace  his  heres}'.  See  Tbansylvania.  After 
the  death  of  Sigismund  he  returned  once  more  to  Po- 
land, and  became  physidan  to  the  king,  Stephen  Ba- 
thori.  Socinus  complained  that  Blandrata,  in  his  later 
years,  favored  the  Jesuits.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
at  last  strangled  by  his  nephew  in  a  quarrel  between 
1585  and  1592.— Bu)^.  Umv,  iv,  572;  Mosheim,  Ch. 
Jligt,  cent,  xvi,  sec.  iii,  pt.  ii,  ch.  iv,  §  18 ;  Henke,  G. 
JBlandraise  confettio  AntUrinUaria,  ejusque  confviaiio, 
mictore  MaUhia  Flacio ;  Landon,  Ikxl,  Diet,  s.  v. 

BlaBphemj  is  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  Greek 
word  /3Xa<r0i7/<ia,  and  in  its  technical  English  sense 

signifies  the  speaking  evil  of  God  (in  Heb.  WO  n{?3 
nin^,  to  curse  the  name  of  the  Lord),  and  in  this  sense 
it  is  found  Psa.  Ixxiv,  18 ;'  Isa.  Iii,  5 ;  Rom.  ii,  24,  etc. 
But,  according  to  its  derivation  (/SXairrco  ^fiy  quasi 
/3XaT//t^i}/ii(i;),  it  may  mean  any  species  of  calumny 
and  abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky  word,  Eurip.  /on.  1187) ; 
see  1  Kings  xxi,  10 ;  Acts  xviii,  6;  Jude  9,  etc.   Hence 

in  the  Sept.  it  is  used  to  render  7\'^^  Job  ii,  5:  ?]^&,  2 
Kings  xix,  6;  HS^,  2  Kings  xix,  4;  and  39?,  Hos. 
vii,  16,  so  that  it  means  *'  reproach,*'  ** derision,"  etc. ; 
and  it  has  even  a  wider  use,  as  2  Sam.  xii,  14,  where 
it  means  '*to  despise  Judaism,"  and  1  Mace,  ii,  6, 
where  iSXaaiprjfiia  =  idolatry'.  In  Sir.  iii,  18  we  have 
it  applied  to  filial  impiety,  where  it  is  equivalent  to 
*  *  accursed' '  (Schleusner,  7'hesaur.  s.  v.).  In  the  Auth. 
Engl.  Vers.  **  blaspheme,"  etc.,  occasionally  represent 
the  following  Heb.  words:  *?{'?$,  harak' ;  Cj'iai,  ga^ 
dapk';  Cj'^n,  charaph';  1^3,  naJeab' ;  "[^KJ,  naaU\ 

I.  Among  the  Israelites  iiijurious  language  toward 
Jehovah  was  punished,  like  a  heathenish  and  capital 
crime,  with  stoning,  as  in  the  case  of  the  son  of  Shelo- 
mith  (Lev.  xxv,  16;  Josephus,  Ant,  iv,  8,  6;  comp. 

.  Otho,  Lex,  Rabb.  p.  104  sq.).  This,  however,  did  not 
include  any  prohibition  of  blasphemy  against  Jbreign 
deities  (Exod.  xxii,  28;  Lev.  xxiv,  15)^  as  Philo  (Opp. 
li,  166,  219)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  iv,  8, 10;  Apian,  ii,  88) 
suppose,  the  practice  of  which  among  the  Jews  seems 
to  be  alluded  to  by  Pliny  (xiii,  9:  **gens  contumelia 
numinum  insignis").  The  injunction  against  disre- 
spect in  Exod.  xxii,  28,  refers  to  magistrates  (&*^i^^K) ; 
comp.  Selden,  Jus  nat,etgeni.  ii,  18;  Michaelis,  Mos, 
Recht,  V,  158  sq.  The  Jews  interpreted  the  command 
in  Lev.  xxiv,  16  as  prohibiting  the  utterance  of  the 
divine  name  under  any  circumstance  (comp.  Num.  i, 
17 ;  see  Hartmann,  Vert/ind.  d.  A,  uiid  N,  T,  p.  49  sq., 
434 ;  also  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  166),  and  hence  never  pro- 
nounce the  word  Jriiovah  (q.  v.),  a  superstition  that 
still  has  its  analogous  customs  in  the  Eut  (see  Rosen- 
roQllor  on  Exod.  iii,  13;  Michaelis,  Mo8,  Becht,  v,  168 
sq.).  They  also  construed  Exod.  xxiii,  13  so  as  to 
hold  themselves  bound  to  give  nicknames  to  the  hea- 
then deities ;  hence  their  use  of  Bosheth  for  Baal,  Beth- 
aven  for  Bethel,  Beelzebnl  for  Beelzebub,  Hos.  iv,  5, 
etc.  When  a  person  heard  blasphemy  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  head  of  the  offender,  to  symbolize  his  sole  re- 
sponsibility for  the  guilt,  and,  rising  on  his  feet,  tore 
his  robe,  which  might  never  again  be  mended.  (On 
the  mystical  reasons  for  these  observances,  see  Light- 
foot,  Hor,  Ilebr.  Matt,  xxvi,  65.) 

II.  Blasphemy,  in  the  theological  sense,  consists  in 
irreverent  or  insulting  language  toward  God  or  his 
perfections  (^Blcuphemia  est  locutio  contumeliosa  in  Deum ; 
and  Augustine,  De  Morib,  Manich,  lib.  ii,  c.  11,  Jam 
vero  BUuphemia  non  acdpitur  nfsi  nuUa  verba  de  Deo 
dicere).  Primarily,  according  to  Dr.  Campbell,  blas- 
phemy denotes  calumny,  detraction,  reproachful  or 
abofiive  language,  against  whomsoever  it  be  vented. 


It  is  in  Scripture  applied  to  reproaches  not  aimed 
against  God  only,  but  man  also  (Rom.  iii,  8 ;  xiv,  16 ; 
1  Pet.  iv,  4,  Gr.),  It  is,  however,  more  peculiarly  re- 
strained to  evil  or  reproachful  words  offered  to  God. 
According  to  Lindwood,  blasphemy  is  an  injury  oflbr- 
ed  to  God  by  denying  that  which  is  due  and  belonging 
to  him,  or  attributing  to  him  what  is  not  agreeable  to 
his  nature.  **  Three  things,"  says  a  divine,  *^tiTe  es- 
sential to  this  crime :  1,  God  must  be  the  object ;  2; 
the  words  spoken  or  written,  independently  of  conse- 
quences which  others  may  derive  from  them,  must  be 
injurious  in  their  nature ;  and,  8,  he  who  commits  the 
crime  must  do  it  knowing^.  This  is  real  blai>phemy ; 
but  there  is  a  relative  blasphemy,  as  when  a  man  may 
be  guil^  igncrantlffj  by  propagating  opinions  which 
dishonor  God,  the  tendency  of  which  he  does  not  per- 
ceive. A  man  may  be  guilty  of  this  constructir^fy ; 
for  if  he  speak  freely  against  received  errors  it  will  be 
construed  into  blasphemy."    See  Cavils. 

There  can  be  no  blasphemy,  therefore,  where  there 
is  not  an  impious  purpose  to  derogate  from  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  to  alienate  the  minds  of  others  frt>m  the 
love  and  reverence  of  God.  The  blasphemer  is  no 
other  than  the  calumniator  of  Almighty  God.  To  con- 
stitute the  crime,  it  is  also  necessary"  that  this  species 
of  calumny  be  intentional.  He  must  be  one,  therefore, 
who  by  his  impious  talk  endeavors  to  inspire  others 
with  the  same  irreverence  toward  the  Deity,  or,  per- 
haps, abhorrence  of  him,  which  he  indulges  in  himself. 
And  though,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  very  few  arrive  at  this  enormous  guilt,  it 
ought  not  to  be  dissembled  that  the  habitual  profima- 
tion  of  the  name  and  attributes  of  God  by  common 
swearing  is  but  too  manifest  an  approach  toward  it 
There  is  net  an  entire  coincidence :  the  latter  of  these 
vices  may  be  considered  as  resulting  solely  ft^m  the 
defect  of  what  is  good  in  principle  and  disposition,  the 
former  from  the  acquisition  of  what  is  evil  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  but  there  is  a  close  connection  between  them, 
and  an  insensible  gradation  frt)m  the  one  to  the  other. 
To  accustom  one's  self  to  treat  the  Sovereign  of  the 
universe  with  irreverent  fomiliarity  is  the  first  step, 
malignly  to  arraign  his  attributes  and  revile  his  prov- 
idence is  the  last. — ^Watson,  TKeol.  Did.  s.  v. 

As  blasphemy  by  the  old  law  (Exod.  xx,  7;  Lev. 
xix,  12;  xxiv,  10;  Deut.  v,  11)  was  punished  with 
death,  so  the  laws  of  Justinian  also  directed  that  blas- 
phemers should  be  put  to  death.  The  Church  ordered 
their  excommunication.  In  the  Church  of  Rome  esses 
of  notorious  blasphemy  are  reserved.  By  the  laws  of 
England  and  of  many  of  the  United  States,  blasphemies 
of  God,  as  denying  His  being  or  providence,  and  all 
contumelious  reproaches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pro* 
fane  soofiing  at  the  Holy  Bible,  or  exposing  it  to  con- 
tempt, arc  offences  punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment, 
etc.  (Blackstone,  Ctmmentaries,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv).  By 
the  statute  of  9  and  10  William  III,  ch.  32,  if  any 
one  shall  deny  either  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity  to  he 
God,  or  assert  that  there  are  more  than  one  God,  or 
deny  Christianity  to  be  true,  for  the  first  offence,  is 
rendered  incapable  of  any  office ;  for  the  second,  ad- 
judged incapable  of  suing,  being  executor  or  guardian, 
receiving  any  gift  or  legacy,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for 
years.  According  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  blasphemy 
is  punished  with  death :  these  laws,  however,  in  the 
present  age,  are  not  enforced ;  and  by  the  statute  of 
53  George  III,  ch.  160,  the  words  in  italics  were  omit- 
ted, the  Legislature  thinking,  perhaps,  that  spiritoal 
offences  should  be  left  to  be  punished  by  the  Deity, 
and  not  by  human  statutes. — Buck,  s.  v. 

The  early  Christians  distinguished  blasphemy  as  of 
three  kinds :  1.  The  blasphemy  of  apostates  and  lop' 
sij  whom  the  heathen  persecutors  had  obliged  not 
only  to  deny,  but  to  curse  Christ.  2.  The  blasphemy 
of  heretics  and  other  profane  Christians.  8.  The  blas- 
phemy against  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  first  kind  is  i^ 
ferred  to  in  Pliny,  who,  in  giving  Tmjan  an  acconnt 
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of  some  Christians  that  apostatized  in  time  of  perseca- 
tion,  sajs,  **Tbey  all  worshipped  bis  image,  and  the 
image  of  the  gods,  and  also  cursed  Christ.' '  That  this 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  renouncing  the  Christian  re- 
ligion appears  from  the  demand  which  the  proconsul 
made  to  Poly  carp,  and  Poly  carp's  reply.  He  bade  him 
revile  Christ,  to  whom  Poly  carp  replied,  **  These  eighty- 
six  years  I  have  served  him,  and  he  never  did  me  any 
harm :  how,  then,  can  I  blaspheme  my  King  and  my 
Saviour  ?  "  H  eresy  was  sometimes  reputed  blasphemy, 
and  was  punished  by  the  same  penalty. — Buck,  s.  v. 

III.  The  blcuphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  variously 
understood.  Some  apply  it  to  the  sin  of  lapsing  into 
idolatry ;  others  to  a  denial  of  the  proper  Godhead  of 
Christ ;  others  to  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Others  place  this  sin  in  a  perverse  and  mali- 
cious ascribing  of  the  works  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
power  of  tiie  devil.  Augustine  resolves  it  into  obstina- 
cy in  opposing  the  methods  of  divine  grace,  and  con- 
tinuing in  this  obduracy  to  the  end  of  life.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  N.  T.  which  speak  of  it  are  Matt,  xii,  81, 
82 ;  Mark  iii,  28,  29 ;  Luke  xii,  10.  These  passages 
are  referred  by  many  expositors  to  continued  and  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  the  Goepel,  which  issues  in  final 
unbelief.  This,  they  argue,  is  unpardonable,  not  be- 
cause the  blood  of  Christ  cannot  cleanse  firom  such  a 
sin,  nor  because  there  is  any  thing  in  its  own  nature 
which  separates  it  from  all  other  sins,  and  places  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness,  but  simply  because 
so  long  as  a  man  continues  to  disbelieve  he  volunta- 
rily excludes  himself  from  mercy.  In  this  sense,  ev- 
ery sin  may  be  styled  unpardonable,  because  forgive- 
ness is  incompatible  with  an  obstinate  continuance  in 
sin.  One  principal  objection  to  this  view  is  that  it 
generalizes  the  sin,  whereas  the  Scripture  represents  it 
as  specific,  and  discountenances  the  idea  that  it  is  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  case  referred  to  by  Christ 
is  this:  He  cured  a  demoniac  who  was  blind  and 
dumb.  The  Pharisees  who  stood  by  and  witnessed 
the  miracle,  unable  to  deny  the  fact,  ascribed  it  to  the 
agency  of  the  devil.  Not  only  did  they  resist  the  ev- 
idence of  the  miracle,  but  they  were  guilty  of  the 
wicked  and  gratuitous  calumny  that  Christ  was  in 
league  with  the  powers  of  darkness.  It  was  not  only 
a  sin  of  thought,  but  one  of  open  speech.  It  consisted 
in  attributing  to  the  power  of  Satan  those  unquestion- 
able miracles  which  Jesus  performed  by  **  the  finger 
of  God,"  and  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  nor  have 
we  any  safe  ground  for  extendirg  it  to  include  all  sorts 
of  ttilHnff  (as  distinguished  from  wilfuT)  offences,  be- 
sides this  one  limited  and  special  sin.  In  both  the 
cases  referred  to,  gpeaJang  agakut  is  mentioned  as  the 
sin.  **AVhosoever  speaketh  a  word  ogainst  the  Son 
of  Man ;"  *^  Whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  Spirit  dwells  in  Christ,  and,  therefore, 
such  imputations  were  calumnies,  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  sin  betokened  a  state  of  mind  which,  by 
its  awful  criminality,  excluded  from  all  interest  in 
Christ.  There  is  no  connection  between  this  awful 
sin  and  those  mentioned  in  Heb.  vi,  4-8;  x,  2G-31. 
There  may  be  dangerous  approximations  td  such  a  sin. 
When  men  can  ridicule  and  contemn  religion  and  its 
ordinances ;  when  they  can  sportwith  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  human  heart ;  when  they  can  per- 
sist in  a  wilful  disbelief  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
cast  contemptuous  slanders  upon  Christianity,  which  is 
"  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,"  they  are  approaching 
a  fearful  extremity  of  guilt,  and  certainly  in  danger 
of  putting  themselves  1>eyond  the  reach  of  the  arm  of 
mercy.  Some  persons,  when  first  awakened  to  discover 
the  awfiil  nature  and  aggravations  of  their  own  sins, 
have  been  apprehensive  that  they  have  fallen  into  this 
bin,  and  in  danger  of  giving  themselves  up  to  despair. 
This  is  a  device  of  the  devil  to  keep  them  from  Christ. 
The  very  fear  is  a  proof  they  are  free  from  the  awful 
crime.  The  often  misunderstood  expression,  *'  It  shall 
not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,"  etc.,  b  a 


direct  application  of  a  Jewish  phrase  in  allusion  to  a 
Jewish  error,  and  will  not  bear  the  inferences  so  often 
extorted  fh)m  it.  According  to  the  Jewish  school  no- 
tions, the  person  blaspheming  the  name  of  God  could 
not  be  pardoned  by  sacrifice,  nor  even  the  day  of 
atonement,  but  could  only  be  absolved  by  death.  In 
refutation  of  this  tradition,  our  Lord  used  the  phrase  to 
imply  that  **  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall 
not  be  forgiven ;  neither  before  death,  nor,  cuifou  vaiti- 
fy  dream,  by  means  ofdttdK^  (Lightfoot,  Hot.  Hebr,  ad 
loc.).  It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  **sin  unto  death" 
noticed  by  the  apostle  John  (1  John  v,  16),  although 
it  has  been  generally  thought  to  coincide  with  the  bias* 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  the  language  of 
John  does  not  afford  data  for  pronouncing  them  one 
and  the  same.  The  first  three  Gospels  alone  describe 
the  blasphemy  which  shall  not  be  forgiven :  from  it  the 
'*  sin  unto  death"  stands  apart.  (See  Lucke,  Briefs 
d,  Apostels  Johannes,  2d  ed.  305-817 ;  Campbell,  Prelim- 
inary  Diss,  Diss,  ix,  pt.  ii ;  Olshausen,  Comm,  pt.  453 
sq.  Am.  ed. ;  Watson,  Theol.  Diet,  s.  v. ;  Princeton  Rev, 
July,  1846,  art.  il).     See  Unpabdonable  Sin. 

Blast,  as  a  noun  (in  the  sense  of  current  of  air),  is 
the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  tl^lZ^S,  neshamah^ 
(2  Sam.  xxii,  16;  Psa.  xviii,  15),  "  breath,"  as  else- 
where, or  of  n*l1,  ru'ach  (Exod.  xv,  6 :  Josh,  vi,  5 ;  2 
Kings  xix,  7;  Job  iv,  9;  Isa.  xxv,  4;  xxxvii,  7), 
"wind"  or  "spirit,"  as  elsewhere;  as  a  verb,  etc.  (in 
the  sense  of  blighting),  it  represents  the  Hcb.  roots 
jrTid,  shadaph',  or  DTO,  shadam\  always  spoken  of  the 
blasting  of  crops  (Deut.  xxviii,  22 ;  1  Kings  viii,  37 ; 
2  Chron.  vi,  28 ;  Amos  iv,  9 ;  Hag,  ii,  17),  especially 
of  grain  (Gen,  xli,  6,  23,  27),  often  puldeu  (2  Kings 
xix,  26 ;  Isa.  xxxvii,  27),  apparently  by  a  hot  wind 
(Hackett,  lUustra,  of  Script,  p.  136). 

Blastarea,  MATTH.fct;s,  a  Basilian  monk,  who,  in 
the  year  1335,  made  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  can- 
ons and  constitutions,  to  which  ho  added  another  of 
the  civil  law,  and  arranged  them  alphal)etically  under 
303  heads ;  he  called  the  whole  Syntagma.  This  work 
is  given,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  by  Beveridge,  in  his  Pandectao 
Canonum,  Another  work  by  him,  De  cavasis  seu  quas- 
tionibus  matrimonii,  is  printed  in  Leunclavius's  Jus 
GrascO'Romtmum, — Hoefcr,  Biog.  GeneraU,  vi,  218. 

BlafitUB  (BXaoTot),  a  man  who  was  "chamber- 
lain" (cuUcukarius,  6  liri  roij  koitCjvoq,  i.  e.  chief  eu- 
nuch) to  King  Herod  Agrippa,  or  who  had  the  charge 
of  his  bod-chamber  (Acts  xii,  20).  A.D.  44.  Sucli 
persons  had  usually  great  influence  with  their  masters, 
and  hence  the  importance  attached  to  Blastus^s  favor- 
ing the  peace  with  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

Blatchford,  Samuel,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, bom  in  England  in  1767,  became  a  Non-con- 
formist minister  in  1791,  four  years  later  emigrated  to 
America,  and  settled  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.  From  here 
he  removed  successively  to  Greenfield,  Conn.,  Strat- 
field,  now  Bridgeport,  and  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  resided  from  1804  till  his  death  in  1828,  part  of  the 
time  taking  charge  of  the  Lansingburg  Academy.  In 
1808  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Williams 
College.  Dr.  Blatchford  was  the  translator  of  Moor*s 
Greek  Grammar,  to  which  he  added  various  notes. 
"As  a  preacher,  he  was  distinguished  for  ease  and 
naturalness,  for  appropriate  and  useful  thoughts,  and 
an  impressive  and  somewhat  imposing  manner."-^ 
Sprague,  Annals,  iv,  158. 

Blaa,  Fklix  Anton,  professor  of  theology  at 
Mentz,was  bom  1754.  Though  a  Komanist,  be  wrote 
a  powerfhl  work  against  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  enti- 
tled "A  critical  Histor>'  of  Ecclesiastical  Infallibility" 
{Krit,  Geschichte  d.  kirehl.  Unfehlbarheit,  Frankf.  1791, 
8vo).  He  was  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  part  he 
took  at  Mentz  in  1798  in  favor  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, was  released,  and  died  Dec.  23,  1798,  leaving 
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other  books,  eBpecUIly  on  Wonhip. — Biog.  Umv,  iv, 
675;  Landon,  £ccl.  Diet,  ii,  291. 

Blatirer  (or  Blarer,  Blaarer),  Ambrosivs,  one 
of  the  Swiss  Reformers,  was  bom  at  Constance  in  1492. 
He  became  a  Benedictine  at  an  earlj'  age,  and  prior  of 
the  monastery  at  Alpirsbach.  In  1615  he  began  to  teach 
the  Lutheran  doctrines  in  his  monastery.  In  1521  he 
left  the  monastery  and  renounced  the  monastic  tows. 
He  labored  with  CEcolampadins  and  Bncer  in  spreading 
the  Gospel,  and,  in  connection  with  them,  organized 
Protestantism  in  Ulm.  Under  the  protection  of  Duke 
Ulric  of  Wurtemberg,  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  Reformation  in  that  country.  In  1538 
he  removed  to  Constance,  and  made  that  city  the  cen* 
tre  of  his  active  and  disinterested  labors.  In  1548  he 
removed  to  Winterthur,  and  labored  as  minister  there, 
and  in  Biel  and  other  places,  until  his  death  at  Win- 
terthur, Dec.  6, 1564. — Keim,  A .  Blarer,  der  sckwdHtcke 
Reformator  (Stuttg.  1860)  ;  Pressel,  A .  Blaurer*»^  des 
acnwabisehen  Beformal&rs,  LAen  tmd  Schri/ten  (Stuttg. 
1860)  ;  Studim  u.  KriHken,  1861,  Heft.  2. 

Blaynej,  Bekjamin,  D.D.,  an  English  divine  and 
professor,  was  educated  at  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
In  1787  he  there  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity, 
and  became  regius  professor  of  Hebrew.  He  was  also 
canon  of  Christ's  Church,  and  rector  of  Polshot  in 
Wiltshire,  where  he  died  in  1801.  Dr.  Blayney  was 
eminent  as  a  Hebrew  critic  He  took  great  pains  in 
editing  the  Oxford  Bible  (1769,  4to),  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  marginal  references.  Among  his  writings 
are  A  Dissertation  by  Way  of  Inquiry  into  DanieVs  Sev- 
enty Weeks  (Oxford,  1775,  4to) :  — Jertmiah  and  Lam- 
entadons;  a  mto  Translation,  with  Notes  (8d  ed.  Lond. 
1836,  8vo) : — Zechariah ;  a  new  Trandation,  with  Notes, 
iriticaly phiiolvfficaly  etc.  (Oxford,  1797,  4to). 

Bleek,  FniBORicH,  a  distinguished  German  theolo- 
gian, born  July  4,  1793,  at  Arensbok  in  Holstein,  died 
at  Bonn  Feb.  27 ,  1859.  He  studied  theology  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Kiel  and  Berlin ;  in  the  latter  place  under 
De  Wette,  Schleiermacher,  and  Neander.  In  1818  he 
commenced  giving  theological  lectures  at  Berlin,  was 
appointed  in  1823  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1829 
ordinary  professor  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  His 
writings  are  especially  distinguished  for  keenness  of 
investigation.  His  principal  work  is  Der  Brief  an  die 
Hebraer,  a  German  translation  of  and  commentar}' 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Berl.  1828-40,  4  vols). 
In  another  work,  Beitrdge  zur  Evangelienkritik  (Berl. 
1846),  he  defended  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  against  the  attaclu  of  the  TCibingen  school.  Be- 
sides these  two  larger  works,  Bleek  wrote  many  valu- 
able articles  for  theological  journals.  Several  impor- 
tant works  of  Bleek  were  published  after  his  death,  viz. : 
Introd.  to  the  0.  T.  {Einleit.  in  das  A.  T. ,-  ed.  by  J.  F. 
Bleek  and  A.  Kamphausen,  Berl.  1860) ;  Introd,  to  the 
N.  T.  {Kinleit,  in  das  N,  7\;  ed,  by  J.  F.  Block,  Berl. 
1862) ;  Comm,  on  three  first  Gospels  (^Synopt,  Erkldrung 
dtr  dreiersten  Evang. ;  ed.  by  H.  Holtzman,  Lpz.  1862) ; 
Ltct.  on  the  Revelation  (  Vorleaungen  uber  die  Apoc. ;  ed.  by 
Th.  Hossbach,  Deri.  1862).— Herzog,  Svpplem,  i,  207. 

Blemiah  (Q^^,  fiCafiog ;  once  ^^^tn,  hUar-^yedy 
Lev.  xxi,  20).  There  were  various  kinds  of  blemishes, 
i.  e.  imperfections  or  deformities,  which  excluded  men 
from  the  priesthood,  and  animals  from  being  offered  in 
sacrifice.  These  blemishes  are  described  in  Lev.  xxi, 
17-23;  xxii,  19-26;  Dent,  xv,  21.  We  learn  from 
the  Mishna  (ZebacMm,  xii,  1 ;  Becoroth,  vii,  1)  that 
temporary  blemishes  excluded  a  man  from  the  priest- 
hood only  as  long  as  those  blemishes  continued.  The 
rule  concerning  animals  was  extended  to  imperfections 
of  the  inward  parts :  thus,  if  an  animal,  free  from  out- 
ward blemish,  was  found,  after  being  slain,  internally 
defective,  it  was  not  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  natural 
feeling  that  only  that  which  was  in  a  perfect  condition 
waa  fit  for  sacred  purposes,  or  was  a  becoming  offering 


to  the  gods,  produced  similar  rules  conceminK  blcnk 
ishes  among  the  heathen  nations  (comp.  Pompon.  LaeL 
De  Sacerdot,  cap.  6;  Herodot  ii,  38;  Iliad^  i,  66;  Ser« 
vius,  ad  Yirg.  jEn,  ii,  4). — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Bless  Cn^^i  harah' ;  fvXoyitii).  There  are  three 
or  four  points  of  view  in  which  acts  of  blessing  may 
be  considered. 

1.  When  God  is  said  to  bless  his  people.  Without 
doubt  the  inferior  is  blessed  by  the  superior.  When 
God  blesses,  he  bestows  that  virtue,  that  efficacy,  which 
renders  his  blessing  effectual,  and  which  his  blessing 
expresses.  His  blessings  are  either  temporal  or  spirit- 
ual, bodily  or  mental ;  but  in  every  thing  they  are 
productive  of  that  which  they  import.  God*s  bless- 
ings extend  into  the  future  life,  as  his  people  are  made 
partakers  of  that  blessedness  which,  in  infinite  fulness, 
dwells  in  himself  (Gen.  i,  22;  xxiv,  85;  Job  xlii,  12; 
Psa.  xlv,  2 ;  civ,  24,  28 ;  Luke  xl,  9-13 ;  James  i,  17). 

2.  When  men  are  said  to  bless  God,  as  in  Pea.  ciii, 
1,  2 ;  cxlv,  l*-3.  We  are  not,  then,  to  suppose  the  di- 
vine Being,  who  is  over  all,  and  in  himself  blessed  for- 
cvermore,  is  capable  of  receiving  any  augmentation  of 
his  happiness  from  any  of  the  creatures  which  be  has 
made :  such  a  supposition,  as  it  would  imply  something 
of  imperfection  in  the  divine  nature,  must  ever  be  re- 
jected with  abhorrence;  and  therefore,  when  creatures 
bless  the  adorable  Creator,  they  only  ascribe  to  him 
that  praise  and  dominion,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and 
blessing  which  it  is  equally  the  duty  and  joy  of  his 
creatures  to  render.  So  that  blessing  on  the  pStt  of 
man  is  an  act  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  mercies, 
or  rather  for  that  special  mercy  which,  at  the  time, 
occasions  the  act  of  blessing ;  as  for  food,  for  which 
thanks  are  rendered  to  God,  or  for  any  other  good. 

8.  Men  are  said  to  bless  their  fellow-creatures  when, 
as  in  ancient  times,  in  tho  sphrit  of  prophecy  they  pie- 
dicted  blessings  to  come  upon  them.     From  the  time 
that  God  entered  into  covenant  with  Abraham,  and 
promised  extraordinary  blessings  to  his  posterity,  it 
appears  to  have  been  customary'  for  the  father  of  etch 
family,  in  the  direct  line,  or  line  of  promise,  immedi- 
ately previous  to  hb  death,  to  call  his  children  around 
him,  and  to  inform  them,  according  to  the  knowledge 
which  it  had  pleased  God  to  give  him,  how  and  in 
what  manner  the  Divine  blessing  conferred  upon  Abra- 
ham was  to  descend  among  them.     Upon  these  occa- 
sions the  patriarchs  enjoyed  a  Divine  illnmination, 
and  under  its  influence  their  benediction  was  deemed 
a  prophetic  oracle,  foretelling  events  with  the  utmost 
certainty,  and  extending  to  tho  remotest  period  of  time 
(see  Bush,  Notes  en  Gen.  in  loc.).     Thus  Jacob  blessed 
his  sons  (Gen.  xlix,  1-28 ;  Heb.  xi,  21),  and  Moses 
the  children  of  Israel  (Deut.  xxiii,  1-29).     The  bless- 
ings of  men  were  also  good  wishes,  personal  or  official, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  peculiar  kind  of  prayer  to  the  Author 
of  all  good  for  the  welfare  of  the  subject  of  them ;  thus 
Melchisedek  blessed  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv,  19;  Heb. 
vii,  1,  6,  7).     The  form  of  blessing  prescribed  in  the 
Hebrew  ritual  (Num.  vi,  23-27)  which  Jehovah  com- 
manded Moses  to  instruct  Aaron  and  his  descendants 
to  bless  the  congregation,  is  admirably  simple  and  sub- 
lime :  **  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee :  the  Lord 
make  his  fiice  to  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto 
thee:  the  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  tbec, 
and  give  thee  peace"  (H&ner,  Dt  benedictione  sacerd, 
Jen.  1712).     It  was  pronounced  standing,  with  a  loud 
voice,  and  with  the  hands  raised  toward  heaven  (Lake 
xxiv,  50).    National  blessings  and  cursings  were  some- 
times pronounced  (Dcut.  xxvii,  12-2C;  xxviii,  i,  68).  , 

4.  David  says,  **I  will  take  the  cup  of  salvatioD, 
and  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (Psa.  cxvi,  IS). 
The  phrase  appears  to  be  taken  fiom  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  in  their  thank-offierings,  in  which  a  feast  wss 
made  of  the  remainder  of  their  sacrifices,  when,  among 
other  rites,  the  master  of  the  feast  took  a  cup  of  wins 
in  his  hand,  and  solemnly  blessed  God  for  i^  and  for 
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the  mercies  which  were  then  acknowledged,  and  gave 
it  to  all  the  gnests,  every  one  of  whom  drank  in  his 
turn.  See  Cup.  To  this  custom  it  is  supposed  our 
I/ord  allades  in  the  institution  of  the  cnp^  which  is  also 
called  ^*  the  cup  of  blessing"  (1  Cor.  x,  16).  See  Pass- 
over.  At  the  £unily  feasts  also,  and  especially  that 
of  the  Passorer,  both  wine  and  bread  were  in  this  sol- 
emn and  religions  manner  distributed,  and  God  was 
blessed,  and  Ms  mercies  acknowledged.  They  blessed 
God  for  their  present  refhsshment,  for  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt,  for  the  covenant  of  circumcision, 
and  for  the  law  given  by  Moses ;  they  prayed  that 
God  would  be  merciful  to  his  people  Israel,  that  he 
would  send  the  prophet  Elijah,  and  that  he  would  ren- 
der  them  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  In 
the  Mosaic  law,  the  manner  of  blessing  was  appointed 
by  the  lifting  up  of  hands,  and  we  see  that  our  Lord 
lifted  up  his  liands  and  blessed  his  disciples.     See 

BENBDICTIOlf. 

Bleasing,  Valley  o£    See  Berachab. 

Blind  0^?»  iever'f  rv^Xo^;).  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  blindness  in  the  East  has  always  exdted  the 
astonishment  of  travellers.  Volney  says  that  out  of 
a  hundred  persons  in  Cairo  he  has  met  twenty  quite 
blind,  ten  wanting  one  eye,  and  twenty  others  having 
their  eyes  red,  purulent,  or  blemished  {Travels  in  Egypt^ 
i,  224).  This  is  principally  owing  to  the  Egyptian 
ophthalmia,  which  b  endemic  in  that  country  and  on 
the  Qoost  of  Syria.  Small-pox  is  another  great  cause 
of  blindness  in  the  East  (Volney,  L  c).  Still  other 
causes  are  the  quantities  of  dust  and  sand  pulverized 
by  the  sun's  intense  heat ;  the  perpetual  glare  of  light; 
the  contrast  of  the  heat  with  the  cold  sea-air  on  the 
coast,  where  blindness  is  specially  prevalent;  the  dews 
at  night  while  people  sleep  on  the  roofs ;  old  age,  etc. ; 
and  perhaps,  more  than  all,  the  Mohammedan  fatalism, 
which  leads  to  a  neglect  of  the  proper  remedies  in  time. 
Ludd,  the  ancient  Lydda,  and  Ramleh,  enjoy  a  fearful 
notoriety  for  the  number  of  blind  persons  they  contain. 
The  common  saying  is  that  in  Ludd  every  man  is 
either  blind  or  has  but  one  eye.  Jaffa  is  said  to  con- 
tain 600  blind  out  of  a  population  of  6000  at  most. 
There  is  an  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Cairo  (which  at 
present  contains  300),  and  their  conduct  is  often  tur- 
bulent and  fanatic  (Lane,  Mod,  E^,  i,  89, 292). 

In  the  New  Testament  blind  mendicants  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  (Matt  ix,  27;  xii,  22;  xx,  80;  xxi, 
24;  John  v,  8),  and  **  opening  the  eyes  of  tlxe  blind" 
is  mentioned  in  prophecy  as  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
Messiah  (Isa.  xxix,  18,  etc.).  The  Jews  were  special- 
ly charged  to  treat  the  blind  with  compassion  and  care 
(Lev.  xix,  4 ;  Deut.  xxvii,  18).  The  blindness  of  Bar- 
Jesus  (Acts  xiii,  6)  was  miraculously  produced,  and 
of  its  nature  we  know  nothing.  Some  have  attempt- 
ed (on  the  ground  of  Luke's  profession  as  a  physician) 
to  attach  a  technical  meaning  to  ^x^*'C  &nd  aroroc 
(Jahn,  BiU.  Arch.  §  201),  viz.  a  spot  or  "thin  tunicle 
over  the  cornea,"  which  vanishes  naturally  after  a 
time ;  for  which  the  same  term,  axXi^c»  is  made  use  of 
by  Hippocrates  (Upof^iirucov,  il,  216,  ed.  Kotrn),  who 
sa^'S  that  d^Xirfc  will  disappear  provided  no  wound 
has  been  inflicted.  Before  such  an  inference  can  be 
drawn,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  were  not  only  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,  but  were  also  accustomed  to  a  strict 
medical  terminology.  In  the  same  way  analogies  are 
quoted  for  the  use  of  saliva  (Matt  viii,  28,  etc.)  and 
of  fish-gall  in  the  case  of  the  XtvKutfia  of  Tobias ;  but, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  latter  instance,  it  is 
very  obvious  that  in  the  former  the  saliva  was  no  more 
instrumental  in  the  cure  than  the  touch  alone  would 
have  been  (Trench,  On  the  Mirades  at  Matt  ix,  27). 
The  haasiness  implied  by  the  expression  A-)(Kvc  may  re- 
fer to  the  senmUon  of  the  blind  person,  or  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  eye,  and  in  both  cases  the  haziness 
may  have  been  refbrrible  to  any  of  the  other  trans- 


parent  media  as  well  as  to  the  cornea.  Examples  of 
blindness  firom  old  age  occur  in  Gen.  xxvii,  1 ;  1  Kings 
xiv,  4 ;  1  Sam.  iv,  16.  The  Syrian  army  that  came  to 
apprehend  Elisha  was  suddenly  smitten  with  blindness 
in  a  miraculous  manner  (2  Kings  vi,  18),  and  so  also 
was  Paul  (Acts  ix,  9).  Blindness  is  sometimes  threat- 
ened in  the  Old  Testament  as  a  punishment  (q.  v.)  for 
disobedience  (Deut  xxviii,  28;  Lev.  xxvi,  16;  Zeph. 
i,  17).  Blindness  wilfully  inflicted  for  political  or 
other  purposes  was  common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded 
to  in  Scripture  (1  Sam.  xi,  2;  Jer.  xxii,  12).  That 
calamities  are  always  the  oflbpring  of  crime  is  a  preju- 
dice which  the  depraved  nature  of  man  is  but  too 
prone  to  indulge  in,  and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  were  greatly  under  the  power  of  this  prejudice. 
A  modem  traveller  says,  **  The  Hindoos  and  Ceylon- 
ese  very  commonly  Attribute  their  misfortunes  to  the 
transgressions  of  a  former  state  of  existence,  and  I  re- 
member being  rather  struck  with  the  seriousness  of  a 
cripple,  who  attributed  his  condition  to  the  unknown 
faults  of  his  former  life.'*  On  seeing  a  man  who  had 
been  bom  blind,  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  fell  into  tho 
same  mistake,  and  asked  him,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man 
or  his  parents,  that  ho  was  bom  blind?"  (John  ix,  2). 
Jesus  immediately  solved  the  difllculty  by  miraculons- 
ly  giving  him  the  use  of  his  sight     See  Eye. 

Blindness  is  a  term  often  used  in  Scripture  to  denote 
ignorance  or  a  want  of  discernment  in  divine  tilings, 
as  well  as  the  being  destitute  of  natural  sight  (Isa.  vi, 
10 ;  xlii,  18, 19 ;  Matt  xv,  14).  "  BUndnecs  of  heart" 
is  the  want  of  understanding  arising  from  the  influ- 
ence of  vicious  passions,  while  **  hardness  of  heart"  is 
stubborness  of  will  and  absence  of  moral  feeling  (ir«a- 
puKnc,  Mark  iii,  6 ;  Kom.  xi,  26 ;  Epb.  iv,  18). 

Blindfold  (irfpfcoXv^rrw,  to  ewer  abovt,  sc.  the 
eyes).  This  treatment  which  our  Saviour  received 
from  his  persecutors  originated  fhmi  a  sport  which  was 
common  among  children  in  ancient  times,  in  which  it 
was  the  practice  first  to  blindfold,  then  to  strike,  then 
to  ask  who  gave  the  blow,  and  not  to  let  the  person  go 
until  he  had  named  the  one  who  had  struck  him.  It 
was  used  in  reproach  of  our  blessed  Lord,  as  a  prophet 
or  divine  teacher,  and  to  expose  him  to  ridicule  (Luke 
xxii,  64). 

Blomfleld,  Charles  James,  bishop  of  London, 
was  bora  May  29,  1786,  at  Buri'  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk, 
whore  his  father  was  a  schoolmaster.  He  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  graduated  in  1808 
as  third  wrangler.  The  first  -  published  fVuit  of  bis 
philological  studies  was  an  edition  of  the  PromeihevM  of 
iEschylus,  which  appeared  in  1810.  This  was  follow- 
ed b}'  the  Seven  agamd  Tkele$^  1812,  tho  Peniant^  the 
Choephone,  and  the  Agamemnon,  A  valuable  edition 
of  CalKmachus  was  published  under  his  supervision  in 
1824.  In  1812  he  edited,  in  connection  with  Rennel. 
the  Mtuce  Cantabrigienaet^  and  with  Monk  the  Poethu' 
nunts  Tracts  of  Person,  a  work  which  he  followed,  two 
years  later,  by  editing  alone  the  Adversaria  Porsom, 
But,  besides  these,  he  is  known  to  have  written  numer- 
ous critical  papers  on  Greek  literature,  some  of  them 
of  a  rather  trenchant  character,  in  the  quarterly  re- 
views and  classical  journals,  and  he  compiled  in  1828 
a  Greek  grammar  for  schools.  His  first  preferment 
was  to  the  living  of  Warrington,  1810,  ond  in  the  same 
year  ho  received  that  of  Dunton  in  Esrax.  In  1819 
be  became  chaplain  to  Howley,  bishop  of  London,  and 
very  soon  after  became  rector  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishops- 
gate,  London,  and  archdeacon  of  Colchester.  In  1824 
ho  was  raised  to  the  bench  as  bishop  of  Chester,  and 
in  1828  he  succeeded  Dr.  Howley  as  bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  which  see  he  remained  until  his  death,  Aug.  6, 
1867.  During  his  incumbency  there  were  built  in  his 
diocese  a  number  of  churches  beyond  all  comparison 
greater  than  in  the  presidency  of  an}*  other  bishop 
since  the  Reformation ;  and  one  of  his  latest  public 
acts  was  en  earnest  appeal,  seoonded  by  a  large  sab- 
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Rcription,  to  raise  fonds  to  constrnct  as  many  churches 
as  the  Census  Report  showed  to  be  needed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  metropolis.  His  tbeoloc^cal  writings  are 
Five  LeetHrei  on  JoktCi  Gotpd  (Lona.  1828, 12mo)  :— 
Twdve  Ledurfs  onihe  Acts  (Lond.  1828, 8vo,  which  edi- 
tion includes  also  the  Lectures  on  John) : — Sermont  at 
8t,  Botolph^  (Lond.  1829, 8yo)  i—Sermom  on  the  Church 
(Lond.  1842, 8yo) ;  besides  various  occasional  sermons, 
charges,  pamphlets,  etc.  See  Biber,  Bithop  Biomfield 
and  hi$  Times  (Lond.  1857) ;  Memoir  o/Bp.  Blomfieldy 
by  his  Son  (Lond.  1862) ;  Christ.  Bemembranetr,  zlir, 
886 ;  English  Cydopatdiaj  s.  v. 

Blondel,  David,  one  of  the  most  learned  theolo- 
gians of  a  learned  age,  was  bom  at  Chalons-sur-M ame 
in  1691,  and  became  a  minister  among  the  French 
Protestants  in  1614.  In  1619  he  published  his  Modeste 
didaration  de  la  sineerite  et  veriU  des  effUaes  rtformies 
(8vo).  In  1681  he  was  nominated  professor  at  Saumur. 
The  synod  of  Charenton  in  1646  fixed  him  at  Paris 
with  a  pension  of  1000  livres,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  means  and  leisure  to  write  for  the  Protestant 
cause.  In  1650  he  was  invited  to  Amsterdam  to  suc- 
ceed Voesius  in  the  chair  of  history,  and  there  ho 
caught  a  cold  in  the  ej^es,  which  deprived  him  of  sight 
for  the  rest  of  his  days.  He  died  April  6, 1665.  His 
writings,  both  polemical  and  historical,  are  still  of 
great  value  to  Protestantism.  Among  them  are,  1. 
FamUier  Maireistemeni,  ete. ;  a  treatise  on  the  debated 
question  about  the  existence  of  "  Pope  Joan,"  which 
be  decides  in  the  negative  (Amsterdam,  1647,  1649, 
8vo) : — 2.  Pseiub-Fsidorus  et  Tktrrianus  vapnlantes;  to 
prove  the  fiilsity  of  the  decretals  attributed  to  the  an- 
cient popes  (Geneva,  1628,  4to): — 8.  Apohgiiapro  sen- 
tenth  Hieromymi  de  episocfis  et  presbj/teris ;  an  able  de- 
fence of  Presbyterianism  (Amsterdam,  1646) : — 4.  De 
laprimauti  dans  VEglise  (1641) ;  against  Cardinal  Du- 
perron,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  worlcs : — 5.  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Sa^,  tnmsUted  (Lond.  fol.  1661).  A  full 
list  is  given  by  jViceron,  viii,  48 ;  see  also  Haag,  La 
France  Protestante,  ii,  806. 

Blood  (ti^,  dam ;  alfta :  both  occasionally  used,  by 
Hebraism,  in  the  plural  with  a  sing,  sense),  the  red 
fluid  circulating  in  the  veins  of  men  and  animals.  The 
term  is  employed  in  Scripture  in  a  variety  of  senses. 

1.  As  Food, — ^To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  tho 
mysterious  eacredness  which  belongs  to  life,  and  God 
reserved  it  to  Himself  when  allowing  man  the  domin- 
ion over  and  the  use  of  the  lower  animals  for  food,  ete. 
(See  Thomson,  Land  and  Book^  i,  186.)  In  Gen.  ix, 
i,  where  the  use  of  animal  food  is  allowed,  it  is  first 
absolutely  forbidden  to  eat  '^fiesh  with  ito  soul,  ite 
blood  ;'*  which  expression,  were  it  otherwise  obscure, 
is  explained  by  the  mode  in  which  the  same  terms  are 
employed  in  Deut.  xii,  28.  In  the  Mosaic  law  the 
prohibition  is  repeated  with  frequency  and  emphasis, 
although  it  is  generally  introduc^  in  connection  with 
sacrifices,  as  in  Lev.  iii,  7 ;  vii,  26  (in  both  which  places 
blood  is  coupled  in  the  prohibition  with  Uti^fat  of  tho 
victims) ;  xvii,  10-14 ;  xix,  2 ;  Deut.  xii,  16-28 ;  xv, 
28.  In  cases  where  the  prohibition  is  introduced  in 
connection  with  tho  lawful  and  unlawful  articles  of 
diet,  the  reason  which  is  generally  assigned  in  the 
text  is  that  **the  blood  is  the  soul,**  and  it  is  ordered 
that  it  be  poured  on  the  ground  like  water.  But  where 
it  is  introduced  in  reference  to  the  portions  of  the  vic- 
tim which  were  to  be  offered  to  the  Lord,  then  the 
text,  in  addition  to  the  former  reason,  insisto  that 
**the  blood  expiates  by  the  soul"  (Lev.  xvii,  11,  12). 
This  strict  injunction  not  only  applied  to  the  Israel- 
ites, but  even  to  tho  strangers  residing  among  them. 
The  penalty  assigned  to  ite  transgression  was  tho  be- 
ing **cut  off  from  the  people,"  by  which  the  punish- 
ment of  death  appears  to  be  intended  (comp.  Heb.  x, 
28),  although  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
inflicted  by  the  sword  or  by  stoning.  It  is  observed 
by  Michaelis  (Mos,  BechL  iv,  45)  that  the  blood  of 


Jiskes  does  not  appear  to  be  inteitUcted.  The 
in  Lev.  vii,  26,  only  expressly  mention  that  of  birds 
and  cattle.  This  accords,  however,  with  the 
assigned  for  the  prohibition  of  blood,  inasmuch  as 
could  not  be  offered  to  the  Lord,  although  they  formed 
a  significant  offering  in  heathen  religions.  To  this  ia 
to  be  added  that  the  apostles  and  elders,  assembled  in 
council  at  Jerusalem,  when  desirous  of  settling  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  ceremonial  observances  were  bind- 
ing upon  the  converte  to  Christianity,  renewed  the  in- 
junction to  abetain  ftt>m  blood,  and  coupled  it  with 
things  offiered  to  idols  (Acts  xv,  29).  It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice  here  that  Mohammed,  while  profess- 
ing to  abrogate  some  of  the  dietary  restrictions  of  the 
Jewish  law  (which  he  asserte  were  imposed  on  account 
of  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  Sura  iv,  168),  still  enforces, 
among  others,  abstinence  frvm  blood  and  fh>m  things 
offered  to  idols  (Koranf  Snr.  v,  4 ;  vi,  146,  ed.  FlCigel). 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  emphatic  prohibition  ot 
blood  in  the  Mosaic  law,  the  customs  of  uncivilized 
heathens  sanctioned  the  cutting  of  slices  from  the  liv- 
ing animal,  and  the  eating  of  the  flesh  while  quiverini; 
with  life  and  dripping  witii  blood.  Even  SauPs  army 
committed  this  barbarity,  as  we  read  in  1  Sam.  xiv; 
82 ;  and  the  prophet  also  lays  it  to  the  charge  of  the 
Jews  in  Ezelc.  xxxiii,  26.  This  practice,  according  to 
Bruce*s  testimony,  existe  at  present  among  the  Abya-  . 
sinians.  Moreover,  pagan  religions,  and  that  of  the 
Phoenicians  among  the  rest,  appointed  the  eating  and 
drinking  of  blood,  mixed  with  wine,  as  a  rite  of  idola- 
trous worship,  and  especially  in  the  ceremonial  of 
swearing.  To  this  the  passage  in  Psa.  xvi,  4  appears 
to  allude  (comp.  Michaelis,  Critisch,  CoUeg.  p.  108, 
where  several  testimonies  on  this  subject  are  collected). 

Among  Christians  different  views  have  l)een  enter- 
tained respecting  the  eating  of  blood,  some  maintun- 
ing  that  ito  prohibition  in  the  Scriptures  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  merely  ceremonial  and  temporary,  while 
others  contend  that  it  is  unlawful  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  that  Christians  are  as  much  bound  to  ab- 
stain finom  it  now  as  were  the  Jews  under  tlie  Mosaic 
economy.  This  they  found  on  the  facte  that  when  an- 
imal food  was  originally  granted  to  man,  there  was  an 
express  reservation  in  the  article  of  the  blood ;  that 
this  grant  was  made  to  the  new  parento  of  the  whole 
human  family  after  the  flood,  consequently  tiie  tenure 
by  which  any  of  mankind  are  permitted  to  eat  ■n<m«l« 
is  in  every  case  accompanied  with  this  restriction; 
that  there  never  was  any  reversal  of  the  prohibition; 
that  most  express  injunctions  were  given  on  the  point 
in  the  Jewish  code ;  and  that  in  the  New  Testament, 
instead  of  there  being  the  least  hint  intimating  that  we 
are  freed  from  the  obligation,  it  is  deserving  of  partic- 
ular notice  that  at  tho  vciy  time  when  the  Holy  Spirit 
declares  by  tho  apostles  (Acto  xv)  that  the  Gentiles 
are  f^o  from  the  yoke  of  circumcision,  abstinence  from 
blood  is  explicitly  enjoined,  and  the  action  thus  pro- 
hibited is  classed  with  idolatry  and  fornication.  AJfter 
the  time  of  Augustine  the  rule  began  to  be  held  mere- 
ly as  a  temporary  injunction.  It  was  one  of  the 
grounds  alleged  by  the  early  apologists  against  the 
calumnies  of  tho  enemies  of  Christianity  that,  so  for 
were  they  from  drinking  human  blood,  it  was  unlaw- 
ful for  them  to  drink  the  blood  even  of  irrational  ani- 
mals. Numerons  testimonies  to  the  same  effect  are 
found  in  after  ages  (Bingham,  Orig.  EecL  bk.  xvii,  ch. 
V,  §  20).     See  Food. 

2.  Sacrificial, — It  was  a  well-estebUshed  rabbinical 
maxim  (Mishna,  Yoma^  v,  1 ;  MenacMi^  xciii,  2)  that 
the  blood  of  a  victim  is  essential  to  atonement  (*)*^X 
tail  K^M  n")&3,  i.  e.  **  there  is  no  expiation  except  by 
blood"),  a  principlo  recognised  by  the  snthor  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  OcmpfC  okpanKxvviac  oif  yivt* 
rat  a^cffic,  ix,  22).  See  BAhr,  ^mM,  ii,  201  aq.  See 
Expiation.  The  blood  of  sacriflces  waa  csujf^t  by 
the  Jewish  priest  from  tho  neck  of  the  victim  in  s  bs- 
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gm,  then  iprinkled  seyen  times  (in  the  case  of  birds  at '  sion  bad  taken  place  in  the  carity  of  the  chest,  and 
once  shed  out)  on  the  altar,  i.  e.  on  its  horns,  its  base,  that  the  spear  penetrated  below  the  level  of  the  fluid, 
or  its  four  comers,  or  on  its  side  above  or  below  a  line  Supposing  tlds  to  have  happened,  and  the  wound  to 
running  round  it,  or  on  the  mercy-eeat,  according  to  tho  have  been  inflicted  short! v  after  death,  then,  in  addi- 
quality  and  purpose  of  the  oflTering ;  but  that  of  tho  tion  to  the  Water,  blood  would  also  have  trickled  down, 
Passover  on  the  lintel  and  door-posts  (Exod.  xii ;  Lev.  '  or.  at  any  rate,  have  made  its  appearance  at  the  mouth 
iv,  6-7 ;  xvi,  14-10 ;  Ugolini,  Tkes,  vol.  x  and  xiii).  ;  of  the  wound,  even  though  none  of  the  large  vessels 
There  was  a  drain  from  the  Temple  into  the  brook  Ce-  |  had  been  wounded.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  suppose 
dron  to  carry  off  tho  blood  (Maimon.  apud  Cramer  de  that  the  pericardium  was  pierced;  and,  if  effusion  had 
Ard  Eai€r,  Ugolini,  viii).  It  sufficed  to  pour  the  ani-  '  taken  place  there,  it  might  also  have  taken  place  in 
mal*8  blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a  solemn  i  the  cavities  of  the  pleura ;  but,  during  health,  neither 
Tendering  of  the  life  to  God.     See  Sacrifioe.  \  the  pericardium  nor  the  pleura  contains  fluid,  being 

8.  Homicidal, — In  this  respect  *' blood'*  is  often  used  '  merely  lubricated  with  moisture  on  their  internal  or 
for  life:  God  ^*  will  require  the  blood  of  man  ;'*  he  will  i  opposing  surfaces,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  motion  to  the 
punish  murder  in  what  manner   soever  committed   heart  and  lungs. 

(Gen.  ix,  6).  "  His  blood  be  upon  us'*  (Matt,  xxvii,  I  it  is  more  probable,  however,  from  all  the  symptoms 
25),  let  the  guilt  of  his  death  be  imputed  to  us.  *'  The  in  the  case,  that  the  immediate  pathological  cause  of 
voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth ;"  the  murder  com-  |  Christ's  death  was  a  proper  rvpture  of  the  heart.  The 
mitted  on  him  crieth  for  vengeance  (Gen.  iv,  10).  I  chief  of  these  particulars  are  the  fbllowing:  (1.)  The 
"  The  avenger  of  blood ;"  he  who  is  to  avenge  the  suddennesa  of  his  death,  which  so  surprised  Pilate 
death  of  his  relative  (Num.  xxxv,  24, 27).  The  priesto  (Mark  xv,  44),  who  was  accustomed  to  see  sufferers 
under  the  Mosaic  law  were  constituted  Judges  between  linger  for  days  upon  the  cross.  See  Cbucify.  (2.) 
'*  blood  and  blood,"  that  is,  in  criminal  matters,  and  !  The  loud  cries  just  before  expiring,  whioh  usually  ac- 
when  the  life  of  man  was  at  stake ;  they  had  to  deter-  |  company  the  sense  of  suffocation  resulting  from  the 
mine  whether  tho  murder  were  casual  or  voluntary,  •  congestion  of  blood  at  the  heart  in  such  cases.  (8.) 
whether  a  crime  deserved  death  or  admitted  of  remis-  |  The  sanguineous  effusion  from  the  pores  that  occurred 
sion  (Deut.  xvii,  8).  In  case  of  human  bloodshed,  a  '  in  the  garden  the  preceding  night  during  a  similar 
mysterious  connection  is  observable  between  the  curse  I  paroxysm  of  mental  and  physical  tension.  (4.)  The 
of  blood  and  the  earth  or  land  on  which  it  is  shed,  |  separation  of  the  serum  ("  water")  from  the  crasiomen- 
which  becomes  polluted  by  it ;  and  the  proper  expia-  '  turn  (clotted  "blood")  in  this  Case,  which  can  only  be 
tion  is  the  blood  of  the  shedder,  which  every  one  had  medically  accounted  for  by  this  supposition,  as  other- 
thus  an  hiterest  in  exacting,  and  was  bound  to  seek  wise  the  blood  would  have  become  coagulated  in  the 
(Gen.  iv,  10;  ix,  4-6;  Num.  xxxv,  83;  Psa.  cvi,  88).  veins,  and  no  such  effusion  as  above  could  have  occur- 
See  AvENOEB  op  Blood.  In  the  case  of  a  dead  body  red,  (See  Pineal  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Chritt,  by 
found  and  the  death  not  accounted  for,  the  guilt  of  Wm.  Stroud,  M.D.,  London,  1847,  p.  399-420.) 
blood  attached  to  the  nearest  city,  to  be  ascertained  by  '  ^he  puncture  by  the  soldier's  spear  was  therefore 
maasurement,  until  freed  by  prescribed  rites  of  expia-  j^  ^^e  lower  part  of  the  pericardium  itself,  on  the  l^ft 
tion  (Deut.  xxi,  1-9).  The  guilt  of  murder  b  one  for  gj^^,  as  would  most  naturally  have  resulted  from  u 
which  a  satisfaction"  was  forbidden  (Num.  xxxv,  81).  ^^^3^  ^j^h  the  right  hand  of  one  standing  on  the 
See  MuRDBR.  ,     .    ,  ,.,,     ^,.  |  ground  and  opposite ;  this  alone,  had  not  Christ  been 

4.  In  a  slightly  metaphorical  sense,  "blood"^  some-  already  dead,  would  necessarily  have  been  a  faUl 
times  means  race  or  nature,  by  virtue  of  relationship  '  ^qqq^ 

or  consanguinity :  God  "  hath  made  of  one  blood  aU  |  Treatises  on  this  subject  have  been  written  in  Latm 
nations  of  men '  (Acts  xvii,  26).  It  is  also  used  as  ^^  Bartholin  (Lugd.  B.  1648,  Lips.  1688  and  since), 
the  symbol  of  slaughter  and  mortality  (T?a.  xxxiv,  8 ;    jj^^j  ^^ips.  1663),  Loescher  (Viteb.  1697),  Quenstedt 

f^^'^^^'Ji  ^'  J'  «^«;.df  *»^«  ^""'Tc^^i^J^K^Tf;  (*.  1678),  Saubert  (Helmst.  1676),  Sagittarius  (Jen. 
ture  death  ^zek.  xx»i  6;  sxxix  18)  "The  bold  ^^73),  Schertzer  iTuse.  DUpuU.  8),  Suanten  (Rost. 
magery  of  the  prophet,  says  Archbishop  Newcome,  I  ^^^  ^riUer  (Viteb.  1776),  Wedel  (Jen.  1686),  Calon 
"IS  founded  on  the  custom  of  mvitauons  to  feasts  after  ;^y.^^^^^  ^^^  \,^^  Dreschler  (Lips.  1678),  Eschen- 
sacnfices;  kings,  pnnces,  and  tpntel^ing  expressed^  ^^^^  1776),  Derschow  (Jen!  1661),  Haferung 

by  rams,  bulls,  and  he-goats."  Blood  la.wmetimes  ^j^^;;  ^.g^),  Koeher  (Dresd.  1698),  Meimer  (Viteb! 
put  for  sanguinary  puyoses  asm  l8ax«^^^^^  Wi),  Quenstedt  (Viteb.  1663),  We^er  (Reg.  1706), 

that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  heanng  of  blood,"  or,  more    tt,,J'       /TJn.   iftii^   T.rw«i«h«i  nrstxh  ififtiv  o«p,L 


properly,  who  stoppeth  his  ears  to  the  proposal  of  blood- 
shed. To  "wash  the  feet  in  blood"  (Psa.  Ivlii,  10)  is 
to  gain  a  victory  with  much  slaughter.  To  "  buUd  a 
town  with  blood"  (Hab.  ii,  12)  is  by  causing  the  death 
of  the  oppressed  laborers  as  slaves. 

Wine  is  called  the  blood  of  the  grape ;  "  He  washed 
his  garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of 

grapes"  (Gen.  xlix,  11).    Here  the  figure  is  easily    «    .  ,       r^,  ^      ««,    r   *.      ..  r/vx     -««.      •_    ^. 
inderstood,  as  any  thing  of  a  red  color  may  be  com-   Scnpture  (Matt,  x,  89 ;  Luko  xu,  60).    When  baptom 


Hdpfner  (Lips.  1621),  Loescher  (Viteb.  1681),  Quen. 
stedt  (Viteb.  1681),  Schuster  (Chemn.  1741).  See 
Bxx)ODY  Sweat. 

BLOOD-BAPTISM.  In  the  early  Church,  one  de- 
voted to  martyrdom  without  baptism  was  reckoned 
among  the  catechumens ;  mBrt3rrdom,  being  regarded 
as  a  full  substitute,  was  therefore  styled  Uood^mptism, 
This  notion  was  derived  from  several  passages  of 


was  reckoned  essential  to  salvation,  martyrdom  was 
also  considered  a  passport  to  heaven.     It  was  there- 


pared  to  blood.    See  Wemyss,  Symbol,  Diet.  s.  v. 

Flesh  akd  Blood  are  pUced  in  opposition  to  a  su-  **~  cousmerea  »  P»"P«"  «»  ii«t«u.  iv  w«  «.««- 
perior  or  spiritual  nature :  "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  [  ^  "f^f  » ''***^"*?  for  baptism.  See  Bingham, 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven"  j  ^^'  -****••  *^*-  ^  ^^'  ^^  §  ^• 

(Matt,  xvi,  17).  Flesh  and  blood  are  also  opposed  to  '  BLOOD,  ISSUE  OP  (in  Heb.  W  S-lt),  is  in  Scrip- 
the  glorified  body:  "Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit .  ture  applied  only  to  the  case  ofwomen  under  menstru- 
the  kingdom  of  God'*  (1  Cor.  xv,  60).  They  are  op-  I  ation  or  ihejbtxus  uteri  (Lev.  xv,  19-80 ;  Matt,  ix,  20, 
posed  to  evil  spirits :  "We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  I  yvvrf  aifioppoovoa ;  Mark  v,  26,  and  Luke  viii,  48,  ovoa 
and  blood,"  against  visible  enemies  composed  of  flesh  |  Iv  pvou  a'ifiaroc).  The  latter  caused  a  permanent 
and  blood,  *'  but  against  principalities  and  powers,"  legal  uncleanness,  the  former  a  temporary  one,  mostly 
etc.  (Eph.  vi,  12).     See  Eucharist.  |  for  seven  days ;  after  which  the  woman  was  to  be  pu- 

Blood  awd  Water  (John  xix,  84)  are  said  to  have  '  rifled  by  the  customary  offering.  The  "bloody  flux" 
issued  from  our  Lord's  side  when  the  soldier  pierced  (Svoivripia}  in  Acts  xxvui,  8,  where  the  patient  is  of 
him  on  tho  cross.  The  only  natural  explanation  that  the  male  sex,  is  probably  a  medically  correct  term 
can  be  oflTered  of  the  fact  Is  to  suppose  that  some  eflTki-  !  (see  Bartholini,  De  Mortis  Biblieis,  17).    In  Matt. ' 
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20,  the  disease  ftllnded  to  is  hamorrkage;  but  we  an 
not  obliged  to  suppose  that  it  continued  unceasingly 
for  twelve  yean.  It  is  a  universal  custom,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  duration  of  a  chronic  disease,  to  include  the 
intervals  of  comparative  health  that  may  occur  during 
its  course;  so  that  when  a  disease  is  merely  stated 
to  have  lasted  a  certain  time,  we  have  still  to  learn, 
whether  it  was  of  strictly  a  continuous  type,  or  wheth- 
er it  intermitted.  In  the  present  case,  as  this  point 
b  left  undecided,  we  are  quite  at  liberty  to  suppose 
Uiat  the  disease  did  intermit,  and  can  therefore  under- 
stand why  it  did  not  prove  fatal  even  in  twelve  years. 
It  was  most  likely  uterine  in  thb  instance,  and  hence 
the  delicacy  of  the  woman  in  approaching  Christ,  and 
her  confusion  on  being  discovered.     See  Flux. 

BLOOD-REVENGE,  or  revenge  for  bloodshed,  was 
regarded  among  the  Jews,  as  among  all  the  ancient 
and  Asiatic  nations,  not  only  as  a  right,  but  even  as  a 
duty,  which  devolved  upon  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
murdered  person,  who  on  this  account  was  called  7  MA 
D^}1«  ffoeV  had4am'j  the  reclaimer  of  blood,  or  one  who 
demands  restitution  of  blood,  similar  to  the  Latin  son- 
fpdnem  repeiere.     See  Avenoeb  of  Blood. 

1.  Jewiik, — ^The  Mosaic  law  (Num.  xxxv,  81)  ex- 
pressly forbids  the  acceptance  of  a  ransom  for  the  for- 
feited life  of  the  murderer,  although  it  might  l}e  saved 
by  Us  seeking  an  asylum  at  the  altar  of  the  taberna- 
cle in  case  the  homicide  was  accidentally  committed 
(Exod.  xxi,  18;  1  Kings  i,  60;  ii,  28).  When,  how- 
ever, in  process  of  time,  after  Judaism  had  been  fully 
developed,  no  other  sanctuary  was  tolerated  but  that 
of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  tiie  chances  of  escape  for 
such  a  homicide  from  the  hands  of  the  avenger  ero  ho 
reached  the  gates  of  the  Temple  became  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  the  spot  where  the  murder  was 
committed  ftora  Jerusalem ;  six  (Hies  of  refvge  were 
in  consequence  appointed  for  the  momentary  safety  of 
the  murderer  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
roads  to  which  were  kept  in  good  order  to  facilitate 
his  escape  (Deut.  xix,  8).  Thither  the  avenger  durst 
not  follow  him,  and  there  he  lived  in  safety  until  a 
proper  examination  had  taken  place  befbre  the  author- 
ities of  the  place  (Josh,  xx,  6,  9),  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  murder  was  a  wilful  act  or  not.  In  the 
former  case  he  was  instantly  delivered  up  to  the  goiU, 
against  whom  not  even  the  altar  could  protect  him 
(Exod.  xxi,  14 ;  1  Kings  ii,  29) ;  in  the  latter  case, 
though  he  was  not  actually  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  goU,  he  was  notwithstanding  not  allowed  to  quit 
the  precincts  of  the  town,  but  was  obliged  to  remain 
there  all  hb  lifetime,  or  until  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  (Nam.  xxxv,  6;  Deut.  xix,  8;  Josh,  xx,  I-G), 
if  he  would  not  run  the  risk  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  avenger,  and  be  slain  by  him  with  impunity 
(Num.  xxxv,  26;  Deut.  xix,  6).  That  such  a  volun- 
tary exile  was  considered  more  in  the  light  of  a  pun- 
ishment for  manslaughter  than  a  provision  for  the  safe 
retreat  of  the  homicide  against  the  revengeful  designs 
of  the  goelj  is  evident  from  Num.  xxxv,  82,  where  it 
is  expressly  forbidden  to  release  him  fVom  his  confine- 
ment on  any  condition  whatever.  That  the  decease 
of  the  bigli-priest  should  have  been  the  means  of  re- 
storing him  to  liberty  was  probably  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral custom  among  the  ancients  of  granting  free  par- 
don to  certain  prisoners  at  the  demise  of  tlieir  legiti- 
mate prince  or  sovereign,  whom  the  high-priest  repre- 
sented, in  a  spiritual  sense,  among  the  Jews.  These 
wise  regulations  of  the  Mosaical  law,  so  far  ss  the 
spirit  of  the  age  allowed  it,  prevented  all  family  ha- 
tred, persecution,  and  war  fVom  ever  taking  place,  as 
was  inevitably  the  case  among  the  other  nations,  where 
any  bloodshed  whatever,  whether  wilful  or  accidental, 
laid  the  homicide  open  to  the  duiy  of  revenge  by  the 
relatives  and  family  of  the  slain  person,  who  again, 
in  their  turn,  were  then  similarly  watched  and  hunted 
by  the  opposite  party,  until  a  family-war  of  extermi- 


nation had  kgaUif  settled  itself  from  generation  to  gen* 
oration,  without  the  least  prospectof  ever  being  bronght 
to  a  peaceful  termination.  Nor  do  we  indeed  find  ir 
the  Scriptures  the  least  trace  of  any  abuse  or  miachiel 
ever  having  arisen  from  these  regulations  (comp.  2 
Sam.  ii,  19  sq. ;  iii,  26  sq.).  The  spirit  of  all  l^iala- 
ition  on  the  subject  has  probably  been  to  restrain  the 
license  of  punishment  assumed  by  relatives,  and  to 
limit  the  duration  of  feuds.  The  law  of  Moses  was 
very  precise  in  its  directions  on  the  subject  of  retails 
tion.    See  GrOBU 

(1.)  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death 
without  permission  of  compensation.  The  nearest 
relative  of  the  deceased  became  the  authorized  avenger 

of  blood  (bM,  the  redeemer ,  or  avenger^  as  next  of  kin, 
Gesen.  s.  v.  p.  254,  who  rejects  the  opinion  of  Mi- 
chaMis,  giving  it  the  sig.  of  **  polluted,"  i.  e.  till  the  mur- 
der was  avenged;  Sept.  6  ayx^^Tiv^v,  Yv\^. propm' 
qtau  occid;  Num.  xxxv,  19),  and  was  bound  to  execute 
retaliation  himself  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  The  king, 
however,  in  later  times  appears  to  have  liad  the  power 
of  restraining  this  license.  The  shedder  of  blood  was 
thus  regarded  as  impious  and  polluted  (Num.  xxxv, 
16-4^1 ;  Deut  xix,  11 ;  2  Sam.  xiv,  7,  11 ;  xvi,  8,  and 
ill,  29,  with  1  Kings  ii,  81,  88;  1  Chron.  xxiv,  22-35). 

(2.)  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  borond 
tho  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv,  16 ;  2  Kings  xiv, 
6 ;  2  Chron.  xxv,  4 ;  Jer.  xxxi,  29,  80 ;  Ezek.  xviii. 
20;  Joseph.  Ani,  iv,  8,  89). 

(3.)  The  involuntary'  shedder  of  blood  was  permit- 
ted to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Levitical  cities,  special^ 
ly  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of  refuge,  three  on 
each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxv,  22,  23;  Deut. 
xix,  4-6).  The  cities  were  Kedesh,  in  Mount  Napl>- 
tali;  Shechem,  in  Mount  Ephraim ;  Hebron,  in  the  hill- 
country'  of  Judah ;  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  Bezer  in 
Reul)en ;  Ramoth,  in  Gad ;  Golan,  in  Manasseb  (Josh. 
XX,  7,  8).  The  elders  of  the  city  of  refuge  were  to 
hear  his  case  and  protect  him  till  he  could  be  tried  be* 
fore  the  authorities  of  his  own  city.  If  the  act  were 
then  decided  to  have  been  involuntary',  he  was  taken 
back  to  the  city  of  refuge,  round  which  an  area  with 
a  radius  of  2000  (8000,  Patrick)  cubits  was  assigned  as 
the  limit  of  protection,  and  was  to  remain  there  in 
safety  till  the  death  of  the  high-priest  for  the  time 
being.  Beyond  the  limit  of  the  city  of  refuge  the 
revenger  might  slay  him,  but  after  the  high-priest's 
death  he  might  return  to  his  home  with  impunity 
(Num.  xxxv,  25,  28 ;  Josh,  xx,  4,  6).  The  nMds  tc 
the  cities  were  to  be  kept  open  (DeuL  xix,  8). 

To  these  particulars  the  Talmudists  add,  among 
others  of  an  absurd  kind,  the  following;  at  the  cross- 
roads posts  were  erected  bearing  the  word  IS^pQ,  ref 
vge,  to  direct  the  fugitive.  All  facilities  of  water  and 
situation  were  provided  in  the  cities;  no  implements 
of  war  or  chase  were  allowed  there.  The  mothers  of 
liigh-priests  used  to  send  presents  to  the  detained  per- 
fons  to  prevent  their  wishing  for  the  high-pri«st*s 
death.  If  the  fugitive  died  before  the  high-priest,  his 
bones  were  sent  homo  after  the  high-pri«t's  death 
(P.  Fagius  in  Targ,  Onk.  Ap.,  Rittersbus.  dt  Jvt 
Aeyli,  in  the  Crit,  Sacr,  viii,  159;  Lightfoot,  C«nt 
Ckorogr.  c.  60,  Op.  ii,  208). 

(4.)  If  a  person  were  found  dead,  the  elders  of  the 
nearest  cit}'  were  to  meet  in  a  rough  valley  untouched 
by  the  plough,  and,  washing  their  hands  over  a  be- 
headed heifer,  protest  their  innocence  of  the  deed,  and 
deprecate  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  (Deut.  xxi,  1-9) 
See  Homicide. 

2.  Other  Ancient  Nations, — ^The  high  estimation  in 
which  blood-revenge  stood  among  the  ancient  Arsbf 
may  be  judged  of  fh>m  the  fact  thutit  it  formed  the  iab> 
ject  of  their  most  beautiful  and  elevated  poetry  (coop, 
the  JScholiatt,  Taurizi  to  the  16th  poem  in  Schulteos' 
Excerp,  Hamas),  Mohammed  did  not  abolish,  bol 
modified,  that  rigorous  custom,  by  allowing  the  accept* 
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ance  of  a  r  Jtnsoxn  in  money  for  the  forfeited  life  of  the 
moiderer  {Korcm,  ii,  17&-175),  and  at  the  worst  forbid- 
ding the  infliction  of  any  crael  or  painftil  death  (i^iieif. 
xvii,  35).  It  was,  and  even  still  is,  a  common  prac- 
tice among  nations  of  patriarchal  habits,  that  the  near- 
est of  kin  should,  as  a  matter  of  dnty ,  avenge  the  death 
of  a  murdered  relative.  The  early  impressions  and 
practice  on  this  subject  may  be  gathered  from  writings 
of  a  different  though  very  early  age  and  of  different 
countries  (Gen.  xxxiv,  90;  Horn.  //.  xxiii,  84,  88; 
axiv,  480,  482;  Od,  xv,  270,  276;  MQller  on  .£schyl. 
Eum.  c.  ii,  A  and  B).  Compensation  for  murder  is 
allowed  by  the  Koran,  and  be  who  transgresses  after 
this  by  killing  the  murderer  shall  suffer  a  grievous 
punishment  (Sale,  Koran^  ii,  21,  and  xvii,  280). 
Among  the  Bedouins  and  other  Arab  tribes,  should 
the  offer  of  blood-money  be  refused,  the  **  Thar,"  or 
law  of  blood,  comes  into  operation,  and  any  person 
within  the  fifth  degree  of  blood  from  the  homicide  may 
be  legally  killed  by  any  one  within  the  same  degree 
of  consanguinity  to  the  victim.  Frequently  the  horn* 
icide  will  wander  from  tent  to  tent  over  the  desert,  or 
even  rove  through  the  towns  and  villages  on  its  lar- 
ders with  a  chain  found  his  neck  and  in  rags,  begging 
contributions  from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  appor- 
tioned blood-money.  Three  da3's  and  four  hours  are 
allowed  to  the  persons  included  within  the  **  Thar** 
for  escape.  The  right  to  blood-revenge  is  never  lost, 
excspt  as  annulled  by  compensation:  it  descends  to 
the  latest  generation.  Similar  customs,  with  local  dis- 
tinctions, are  found  in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  among  the 
Druses  and  Circassians  (Niebubr,  Deter,  de  PArabie 
p.  28,  30;  Vojfoffe,  ii,  850;  Burckhardt,  Notes  on  the 
BedTumSy  p.  66,  85;  Travels  in  ArtAia,  i,  409,  ii,  330; 
Sgrta,  p.  540, 113,  648;  Layard,  Nin.  and  Bab,  p.  305- 
807;  Chardin,  Voyages,  vi,  107-112).  Money-com- 
pensations for  homicide  are  appointed  by  the  Hindoo 
law  (Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  iii,  chap,  vii) ;  and  Tacitus  re- 
marks that  among  the  German  nations  '*a  homicide  is 
atoned  by  a  certain  number  of  sheep  or  cattle"  {Germ, 
21).  By  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  also,  money-compensa- 
tion for  homicide,  wer-gild^  was  sanctioned  on  a  scale 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  murdered  person  (Lap- 
penberg,  ii,  836 ;  Lingard,  i,  411,  414). 

Of  all  the  other  nations,  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
alone  seem  to  have  possessed  cities  of  refuge  (Serv.  ad 
/En,  viii,  342 ;  Liv.  i,  8 ;  Tac  Ann,  Ui,  60),  of  which 
Daphne,  near  Anttoch,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  (2  Mace,  iv,  84 ;  comp.  Potter's  Greek 
Arehxol.  i,  480),  and  to  have  served  as  a  refuge  even 
for  wilful  murderers.  The  laws  and  customs  of  tho 
ancient  Greeks  in  cases  of  murder  may  be  gathered 
from  the  principle  laid  down  by  Plato  on  that  head 
(/>3  Legib,  ix,  in  t.  ix,  p.  28  sq.):  **  Since,  according 
to  tradition,  the  murdered  person  is  greatly  irritated 
against  the  muAerer  during  the  first  few  months  afker 
the  perpetration  of  the  deed,  the  murderer  ought  there- 
fore to  inflict  a  punishment  upon  himself  by  exiling 
himself  from  his  country  for  a  whole  year,  and  if  the 
murdered  be  a  foreigner,  by  keeping  away  from  his 
country.  If  the  homicide  subjects  himself  to  such  a 
punishment,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  nearest  relative 
should  be  appeased  and  grant  pardon ;  but  in  case  he 
does  not  submit  to  that  punishment,  or  dares  even  to 
enter  the  temple  while  the  guilt  of  blood  is  still  upon 
his  hands,  the  avenger  shall  arraign  him  before  the  bar 
of  justice,  where  he  is  ti  be  punished  with  the  infliction 
of  a  double  fine.  But  in  case  the  avenger  neglects  to 
proceed  against  him,  the  guilt  passes  over  to  him  (the 
avenger),  and  any  one  may  take  him  l)efore  the  judge, 
who  passes  on  him  the  sentence  of  banishment  for  five 
years."— Kitto,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Asylum. 

3.  In  Christendom, — ^That  such  institutions  ore  alto- 
gether at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  revenge,  so  far  from  be- 
ing counted  a  right  or  duty,  was  condemned  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles  as  a  vice  and  passion  to  be  shunned 


(Acts  vii,  60;  Matt,  v,  44;  Luke  vi,  28;  Rom.  xii,  14 
sq. ;  comp.  Rom.  xiii,  where  the  power  of  executing 
revenge  is  vested  in  the  authorities  alone). 

In  Europe  the  custom  of  blood-revenge  is  still  prev- 
alent in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  where,  however,  it  is 
more  the  consequence  of  a  vindictive  character  than 
of  an  established  law  or  custom.  A  Corsican  never 
passes  over  an  insult  without  retaliation,  either  on  the 
offender  or  his  family,  and  this  cruel  and  un-Christian 
custom  (vendetta  travertOy  mutual  vengeance)  is  the 
source  of  many  assassinations.  The  celebrated  Gen- 
eral Paoli  did  his  best  to  eradicate  this  abominable 
practice,  but  his  dominion  was  of  too  short  duration 
for  the  effective  cure  of  the  evil,  which  has  gained 
ground  ever  since  the  first  French  Revolution,  even 
among  the  female  sex.  It  is  calculated  that  about 
four  hundred  persons  yearly  lose  their  lives  in  Sar- 
dinia by  this  atrocious  habit  (Simonot,  Lettres  sur  ia 
Corse,  p.  314).     See  Mcbder. 

BLOODY  SWEAT.  According  to  Luke  xxii,  44, 
our  Lord's  sweat  was  *'as  great  drops  of  blood  falling 
to  the  ground."  Michaelis  takes  the  passage  to  mean 
nothing  more  than  that  the  drops  were  as  large  as  fall- 
ing drops  of  blood  {Anmerk,fur  Ungslehrte,  ad  loc.). 
This,  which  also  appears  to  be  a  common  explanation, 
is  liable  to  some  objection.  For,  if  an  ordinary  ob- 
server compares  a  fluid  which  he  is  accustomed  to  see 
colorless,  to  blood,  which  is  so  well  known  and  so  well 
characterized  b}"*  its  color,  and  does  not  specify  any 
particular  point  of  resemblance,  he  would  more  natu- 
rally be  understood  to  allude  to  the  color,  since  it  is  the 
most  prominent  and  characteristic  quality. 

There  are  several  cases  recorded  by  the  older  medi- 
cal writers  under  the  title  of  bloody  sweat.  With  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  not  above  suspicion 
of  fraud,  they  have,  however,  all  been  cases  of  general 
biemorrhagic  disease,  in  which  blood  has  flowed  frt)m 
different  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  nose,  eyes,  ears, 
lungs,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and,  lastly,  from  variouf. 
parts  of  the  skin.  The  greater  number  of  cases  doi 
8cri1>ed  by  authors  were  observed  in  women  and  chil« 
dren,  and  sometimes  in  infants.  The  case  of  a  young 
lady  who  was  afilicted  with  cutaneous  hsBmorrhage  is 
detailed  by  Mesaporiti  in  a  letter  to  Yalisneri.  She  ia 
noticed  to  have  been  cheerful,  although  she  must  have 
suffered  greativ  from  debility  and  febrile  symptoms 
(/%•/.  Trans.  No.  803,  p.  2114).  The  case  of  an  infant, 
only  three  months  old,  affected  with  the  same  disease, 
is  related  by  Du  Gard  (Phil,  Trans,  No.  109,  p.  193). 
A  similar  case  is  described  in  the  Nov,  Act.  Acad,  Nat^ 
Cur,  iv,  193.  See  also  Eph,  A  cad,  Nat,  Cur.  obs.  41 ; 
and,  for  other  references,  Copland*s  Diet,  of  Med,  ii, 
72.  Wliere  hasmorrhaKic  diathesis  exists,  muscular 
exertion,  being  a  powerful  exciting  cause  of  all  kinds 
of  haemorrhage,  must  likewise  give  rbe  to  the  cutane- 
ous form  of  the  disease. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

The  above  are  all  instances  of  a  chronic  nature,  ro- 
sulting  from  a  general  diseased  state  of  the  blood- 
vessels, and  are  therefore  little  in  point  as  illustrating 
the  case  of  our  Saviour,  whose  emotions  were  the  cause 
of  this  temporary  phenomenon  while  in  full  health. 
See  AooNV.  A  late  ingenious  and  careful  writer, 
whose  profession  qualifies  him  to  judge  in  the  matter 
(The  Physical  Cause  of  f lie  Death  of  Christ,  by  Wm. 
Stroud,  M.D.,  London,  1847),  thus  maintains  the  pos- 
sibility of  proper  bloody  sweat,  under  strong  mental 
exertion,  especially  in  cases  of  anxiety  and  terror. 
The  author,  in  brief,  gives  us  the  rationale  of  this 
phenomenon,  and  then  cites  a  number  of  cases  in 
which  it  has  actually  occurred :  **  Perspiration,  both 
Sensible  and  insensible,  takes  place  from  the  mouths 
of  small  regularly  organized  tubes,  which  perforate 
the  skin  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  terminating  in  l)lind 
extremities  internally,  and  by  innumerable  orifices  on 
the  outer  surface.  These  tubes  are  surrounded  by  a 
net-work  of  minute  vessels,  and  penetrated  by  the  ul- 
timata ramifications  of  arteries  which,  accordiiag  to  the 
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foioe  of  the  local  circoUtion,  depending  chiefly  on  that 
of  the  heart,  discharge  either  the  watery  parte  of  the 
blood  in  the  state  of  vapor,  ita  grosser  ingredienta  in 
the  form  of  a  glutinous  liquid,  or,  in  extreme  cases, 
the  entire  blood  itself.  The  influence  of  the  invigor- 
ating passions,  more  especially  in  exciting  an  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  the  skio,  is  familiarly  illustrated  by 
the  process  of  blushing,  either  from  shame  or  anger ; 
for  during  this  state  the  heart  beats  strongly,  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  becomes  hot  and  red,  and,  if  the  emo- 
tion is  very  powerful,  breaks  out  into  a  warm  and 
copious  perspiration,  the  first  step  toward  a  bloody 
sweat'*  {Physical  Catue,  p.  85, 86).     See  Sweat. 

The  following  instances  of  ^opedems^  or  sweating 
of  blood,  show  that  the  author*s  philosophy  is  not 
without  its  accompanying  facts.  Brevity  allows  us 
only  a  condensed  statement  of  a  few  of  the  instances 
cited  by  him  (p.  879  sq.).  An  Italian  officer,  in 
1552,  threatened  with  a  public  execution,  **  was  so 
agitated  at  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious  death  that 
he  sweated  blood  from  every  part  of  his  body."  A 
3^ung  Florentine,  unjustly  ordered  to  be  put  to  death 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V,  when  led  to  execution,  '*  through 
excess  of  grief,  was  observed  to  shed  bloody  tears,  and 
to  discharge  blood  instead  of  sweat  from  his  whole 
bod}' ;  a  circumstance  which  man}'  ragjirded  as  certain 
proof  that  nature  condemned  the  severity  of  a  sentence 
so  cruelly  hastened,  and  invoked  vengeance  against 
the  magistrate  himself,  as  therein  guilty  of  murdor." 
In  the  Ephemerides,  it  is  statsd  that  "  a  young  bo}', 
who,  having  taksn  part  in  a  crime  for  which  two  of 
his  elder  brothers  were  hanged,  was  exposed  to  public 
view  under  the  gallows  on  which  they  were  executed, 
and  was  there  observed  to  sweat  blood  from  his  whole 
body."  Maldonato  mentions  "a  robust  and  healthy 
man  at  Paris,  who,  on  hearing  sentence  of  death  passed 
upon  him,  was  covered  with  a  bloody  sweat."  Other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  also  are  on  record.  Schenck 
gives  the  case  of  **a  nun  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  sol- 
diers ;  and  on  seeing  herself  encmnpassed  with  swords 
and  daggers,  threatening  instant  death,  was  so  ter- 
rified and  agitated  that  she  discharged  blood  from 
eveiy  part  of  her  body,  and  died  of  hsmorrhage  in  the 
sight  of  her  assailants."  The  case  of  a  sailor  is  also 
given,  who  *'  was  so  alarmed  by  a  storm  that  through 
fear  he  fell  dovni,  and  hia  face  sweated  blood,  which, 
during  the  whole  continuance  of  the  storm,  returned 
like  ordinary  sweat."  Catharine  Merlin,  of  Chambcry, 
at  the  age  of  forty-six,  being  strong  and  halo,  received 
a  kick  from  a  buUock  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which 
was  followed  by  vomiting  blood.  This  having  been 
suddenly  stopped  by  her  medical  attendants,  the  blood 
made  its  way  through  the  pores  of  various  parts  of 
her  body,  the  discharge  recurring  usually  twice  In 
twenty-four  hours.  It  was  preceded  by  a  prickly  sen- 
sation, and  pressure  on  the  skin  would  accelerate  the 
flow  and  increase  the  quantity  of  blood.  The  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Eeview  for  Oct,  1831,  gives  the  case  of  a 
female  subject  to  hysteria,  who,  when  the  hysteric 
paroxysm  was  protracted,  was  also  subject  to  this 
bloody  perspiration.  And  in  thia  case  she  continued 
at  different  times  to  be  affected  with  it  for  three 
months,  when  it  gave  way  to  local  bleeding  and  oth- 
er strong  revulsive  measures.  But  the  case  of  tho 
wretched  Charles  IX  of  France  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing that  has  as  yet  occurred.  The  account  is  thua 
given  by  De  Mezcray ;  "After  the  vigor  of  his  youth 
and  the  energy  of  his  courage  had  long  struggled 
agjiinst  his  dibcase,  he  was  at  length  reduced  by  it  to 
his  bed  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  about  tho  8th  of 
May,  1574.  During  the  last  two  weeks  of  his  life  his 
constitution  made  strange  efforts.  He  was  affected 
with  spasms  and  convulsions  of  extreme  violence. 
He  tossed  and  agitated  himself  continually,  and  his 
blood  gushed  from  all  the  outlets  of  his  body,  even 
fh>m  the  pores  of  his  skin ;  so  that  on  one  occasion  he 
was  found  bathed  in  a  bloody  sweat."     From  these 


and  other  instances  that  might  be  cited,  it  is  dearly 
evident  that  the  sweating  of  blood  may  be  produced 
by  intense  mental  emotion.  The  inatanoes  of  it  are 
comparatively  rare,  it  is  true,  but,  nevertheless,  per- 
fectly  well  authenticated.    See  Blood  asd  Watcb. 

BlOBBOm  (nsoally  y,3,  iiete),  the  flower  of  a  tree 
(Gen.  xl,  10).  The  almond  rod  of  Aaron,  which,  bv 
the  miraculous  power  of  God,  was  msule  to  bud  and 
blossom  and  bring  forth  almonds  (Num.  xtU,  8),  was, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  commentators,  a  very  suitable 
emblem  of  Him  who  first  arose  fh>m  the  grave;  and 
as  the  light  and  warmth  of  the  vernal  son  seems  first 
to  affect  this  symbolical  tree  (Jer.  i,  11),  it  was  with 
great  propriety  that  the  bowb  of  the  golden  candle- 
stick were  shaped  like  almonds.  Moat  commentators 
think  that  the  rod  of  Aaron  continaed  to  rstain  its 
leaves  and  firuit  siter  it  was  laid  up  in  the  tabernacle ; 
and  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  idea  of  the 
thyrsns,  or  rod  encircled  with  vine  branches,  which 
Bacchus  was  represented  to  bear  in  his  hand,  was  bor- 
rowed fh)m  some  tradition  concerning  Aaron's  rod  that 
blossomed.    See  Aabo3I  ;  Rod. 

Blot  To  bbt  out  (nm,  mackah^  signifies  to  ob- 
literate; therefore  to  blot  out  living  things,  or  the 
name  or  remembrance  of  any  one,  is  to  destroy  or  to 
abolish,  as  in  Gen.  vii,  4,  whore  for  ''destroy'*  we 
should  read,  as  in  tlie  nuirgin,  "blot  out."  Also  a 
sinful  stain,  a  reproach,  is  termed  a  blot  in  Job  xxxi, 
7 ;  Prov.  ix,  7.  To  blot  out  sin  is  fully  and  finally  to 
forgive  it  (Isa.  xliv,  22).  To  bk>t  men  oat  of  God's 
book  is  to  deny  them  his  providential  fiavora,  and  to 
cut  them  off  by  an  untimely  death  (Exod.  xxxii,  S2, 
38 ;  Psa.  Ixix,  28).  When  Moses  says,  in  the  passage 
referred  to  aliove,  **  Blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  oat  of  thy 
book  which  thou  hast  written,"  we  are  to  anderstaad 
tho  written  book  merely  as  a  metaphorical  exprassion, 
alluding  to  the  leoords  kept  in  ths  coorts  of  Jostica, 
where  the  deeds  of  criminals  are  registered,  and  which 
signifies  no  more  than  the  purpose  of  God  in  refefenoe 
to  future  events ;  so  that  to  lie  cut  off  by  an  untimely 
death  is  to  be  blotted  out  of  this  book.  '  The  not  blot- 
ting the  name  of  the  saints  out  of  the  book  of  life  (Bev. 
ill,  5)  denotes  their  final  happiness  in  heaven. 

Blount,  Charles,  a  noted  English  Deist,  bom  in 
Upper  HoUoway  bi  1654.  In  1679  he  pnblisbed  his 
Anima  mundif  containing  a  historical  account  of  the 
opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  the  condition  €^ 
the  soul  after  death.  This  pamphlet  created  a  violent 
stir,  and  was  condemned  b}'  Compton,  bishop  of  I^nt- 
don.  In  1680  he  published  his  most  celebrated  work, 
viz.,  the  first  two  books  of  Philostratus,  containing  the 
lifo  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  with  philological  notes. 
This  work,  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  papers  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  was  suppressed  as  soon  as 
it  appeared,  but  it  was  translated  into  French  and  pub- 
lished in  that  country'.  In  1683  his  Rdigio  Lmei  ap> 
peered  anonymoudy.  Blount  was  a  vulgar  roan,  of 
limited  learning,  and  a  great  plagiarist.  He  shot  him- 
self in  1698,  in  despair  at  the  refusal  of  his  first  wife's 
sister  to  marr\*  him.  His  Misoeikmeoiu  Wortt^  with 
a  biography,  appeared  in  1695  (Lond.  12mo). — ^Macsa- 
Uy,  Hisf,  Eng,  iv,  281 ;  Mosheim,  Ck.  Hitt,  iii,  267; 
Lehmd,  DeUHccU  IVrUertj  ch.  iv ;  Landon,  ii,  996, 

Blue  (^^?rt,  teht'le:k\  almost  constantly  asso*  < 
ciated  with  purple,  occurs  repeatedly  in  Exod.  xxv- 
xxxix;  also  in  Num.  iv,  6,  7,  9,  11,  12;  xv,  38;  8 
Chron.  ii,  7, 14 ;  iii,  14 ;  Esth.  i,  6 ;  viil,  15 ;  Jer.  x,  9; 
Ezck.  xxiii,  6 ;  xxvii,  7,  24 ;  Sept.  generally  vumv^f 
vaKiv3tvoQ^  and  in  Ecclus.  xl,  4 ;  xlv,  10 ;  1  Maoc.  iv» 
23 ;  and  so  Josephus,  Philo,  Aquila,  Syramachus,  Tha- 
odotion,  Vulgate,  and  Jerome.  (In  Esth.  i,  6^  the 
word  translated  *'  blue''  is  the  same  elsewhere  render- 
ed *'  linen.")  This  color  is  supposed  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  a  purple  shell-fish  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  conchifiium  of  the  ^cients,  the  He&x  ioM^a  of 
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linnaiu  (3^.  Nat.  1  t,  pt.  vii,  p.  BtU ;  ui 
Fonkal'i  ZteKi-ytio  Ammal.  p.  1ST),  oallsd  dulxm' 
OitVn)  by  the  aDdeat  Jawi.  Tliaa  ths  PModa-Jaiift- 
than,  in  Dent.  xxxUl,  19,  apeaka  of  the  Zabnlonites, 
wbo  dwalt  It  tha  ahore  at  the  great  Baa,  and  caii^t 
ckiUan,  irith  wboee  juicg  they  dje  thread  of  &  hjra- 


dntbine  color.  Tbg  Scriptnrei  iffotd  no  claw  to  thla 
ctdorj  for  the  only  pauigea  in  which  it  Metna,  1: 
Eugliah  veraion,  to  be  applied  to  aometUtig  that  might 
■aaiatoarconccptlonaareinlatranBlaled,  namel}',  "The 
bluenesa  of  a  wound"  (Prov.  ix,  SO),  and  ''A  blno 
mark  upon  him  that  la  beaten"  (Ecclna.  xiiil,  10), 
^eie  beiog  no  reference  to  color  in  the  original  of 
eilber.  The  word  in  the  Sept.  und  Apocrypha  refen 
to  the  hyacinth ;  but  both  the  flower  and  atone  so 
named  by  the  ancienti  are  dispnted,  especially  the 
former.  Yet  It  ii  aiied  to  denote  dark-colored  and  deep 
pnrple,  Vir^l  apeaka  o( ytrrugineot  hr/aciathoa^  and 
Columella  compares  the  color  of  the  flowvr  to  that  of 
clotted  blood,  or  deep,  dnaky  red,  like  met  (De  Ht  Rial. 
X,  305).  HeaycbiuB  defines  varivBifov  uroffXnvi- 
Zw,  ropipvpH^oy.  It  ii  plainly  uied  in  the  Greek  of 
Ecclus.  il,  4,  for  tho  royal.pnrple.  Jowphns  Bvident 
ly  takes  the  Hobrew  word  to  mean  "  pky-color -,"  ftoi 
Id  ezplaloinK  the  colon  of  the  vail  of  the  Temple,  tni 
referring  to  the  bine  (Exod.  txtI,  31),  he  aayi  that  il 
represented  the  &li  or  sk}-  (Ifor,  t,  4);  ho  almilarly 
■ipUns  the  vastmcnl  of  the  high-priest  (J  ni.  lil,  7,  7; 
and  BM  Pbilo,  Vila  M<mi,  ill,  148;  t.  !I,  ed.  Uangej). 
TheM  ctBlementi  may  be  reconciled  by  the  bet  tbat, 
in  proportion  u  tbo  sky  is  clear  and  serene,  It  asanmM 
a  dark  appearance,  which  is  still  more  observable  in 
an  Eutem  climate.     See  PunpLK. 

The  chief  refemncea  to  this  coior  In  Scripture  are 
IbllowB:  The  robe  of  the  hlgb-priest'a  rpAcd  was  to 
all  of  bine  (Eiod.  ziTlii,  SI) ;  to  the  loops  of  the  ci 
talni  to  the  tabernacle  (xxvi,  4) ;  the  ribbon  for  the 
bccMtpIite  (xxvlil,  38),  and  for  the  plate  Uit  the  nitro 
(ver.  87 ;  comp.  Ecclns.  xlv,  10) ;  blue  clotfai  for  va 
riooa  sacred  neas  (Nnm.  iv,  6,  7,  9, 11,  IS) ;  the  peopli 
commanded  to  wear  a  ribbon  of  blue  above  tbe  fringo 
of  their  garments  (Kum.  xv,  88) ;  It  appears  as  a  color 
of  fnmitara  In  the  palace  of  Ahasnerus  (Esth.  1,  6), 
and  part  of  the  myal  apparel  (rii  I,  IB);  array  of  the 
idols  of  Babylon  (Jer.  n,  8);  of  tho  AsBjTlan  ni"' 
etc.  (Ezra  xxiii,  6;  see  Braunius,  Dt  VeiHtu,  i,  1 
U ;  Bochart,  iii,  670).     See  Color. 

Blnmhardl;  CnnisriA:)  Gottlieb,  a  Germai 
ologlan,  was  bom  at  Stuttgart  in  1779.  became  In 
1808  sacreCary  of  tho  "  Deutsche  Cbriitoatbumagesell- 
Bchatt"  of  Basel,  and  in  ISIS  director  of  the  Basel 
UiaslonAry  Society.  Ho  died  In  I8S8.  He  wrote, 
among  oFher  works,  a  Hirtory  of  Christian  Uisaion^ 
iVritatli  emer  allgrmeiiien  ifiuiomsnekidile  der  Kinhe 
Ckrin'i,  BshI,  IS^H-B7,  S  vols.),  and  was  for  twenty- 
three  years  editor  of  tbe  Basel  jVutUHUmopasuL 

Blunt,  Henry,  A.M.,  a  popular  preacher  and 
writer  in  the  Church  of  England,  for  many  years  In- 
cnmbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Upper  Chelsea,  was  made 
Factor  of  Smatham,  Surrey,  in  18S6,  and  died  1S43. 
His  writing*  are  chieHy  enposltory,  and  Include  Lte- 
tHrti  on  Us  EiloTy  o/AbroMani  (Lond.  1884,  ISmo,  7th 
ed.)  i—Leebmt  on  Jacob  (Lond.  1S28,  l!mo,  Sd  ed.)  :— 
Laetant  oa  EBiki  (Lond.  1816,  Gth  ed.  lSmo);~£«- 
tarm  en  like  L^fi  i^Ciriit  (Lond.  184S,  10th  ed.  8  Tola. 
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ISmo)  -.—Lraura  on  /Wer  (Lond.  1S30,  Gth  ed.  12mo) : 
—Lechara  cm  SI.  Pad  (Lond.  1845,  tOth  ed.  2  vols. 
l£mo)  •.—ExftmtioK  of  the  EpiiOa  to  Ik  Steen  CAarcAa 
(Load.  1888,  Bd  ed.  ISmo)  ■.—Expatiliom  of  Die  Paita- 
taici  (Lond.  IS44,  B  vols.  12mo)  ■.^Srrmam  m  Trimtg 
CImnk  (Lond.  1848,  ISmo,  &th  ed.) — iWAsmou  Ser. 
moat  (Lond.  1844-6,  Sd  ed.  S  vola.  ISmo). 

Blunt,  John  James,  an  Engllab  divine  and  vo- 
InminODi  writer,  was  bom  in  Kewcaitle  ITM,  and  edn- 
cated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  fellow  in  1816.  In  18S1  be  became  cnrate  of 
Hodnat  (to  Regfaiald  Hober),  in  1SS4  rector  of  Great 
Oakley,  Eaaei,  and  in  1830  Lady  Margaret  professor 
of  divinity  St  Cambridge.  Ha  died  in  1866.  Among 
his  wriUngs  are,  Sktidi  of  lit  Refarmatien  in  Etgbmd 
(16  editions,  18rao):~CiMr<(i^iMij  Coincidtiicri  m  IIU 
WrilmgM  iolk  of  the  Old  aitd  Xete  THtommlM  m  Atyu- 
mtni  o/(lcir  Vrnxit^  (Lond.  1860,  Svo,  Sd  edition  ;  also 
New  York,  ISmo).  Thla  edition  includea  three  works 
previously  published,  via.  Tie  Vrmeily  oftht  Boola  of 
Mmrt  (Lond.  1886,  8vo)  -.—Tlie  VeratUg  /jflie  Hidori- 
cal  BooiMOfO.  T.  (Hulsean  Lect- 1881)  :_T^  VenKitg 
of  lie  Go^tU  cmd  Adt  (1830).  Ha  also  wrota  /alro- 
dudorg  Ledum  on  (As  Early  Fathrrt  (184S,  Bvo):— 
Stmmu  hefon  tile  UtuBenilg  afCambtHgr  (Lond.  18f  6- 
49,  8  vols.  8vo).  His  writings  are  net  aphemeial,  but 
have  lubatantial  valao  for  tbe  science  of  Apologetic*. 

Blythe,  James,  D.D.,  an  eminent  rreebyterlan 
minister,  waa  bom  in  North  Carolina  Oct.  S8, 1766, 
and  graduated  at  Hampden  Sydney  College  1789.  In 
1793  ha  waa  ordained  pastor  or  Plsgab  Church,  Ky., 
and  he  preached  there  partly  aa  pastor,  partly  as  stated 
supply,  for  40  years,  in  1708  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mathamaticB  in  Transylvania  University,  and 
he  wu  afterward  acting  president  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1882  he  was  made  president  of  Sooth  Han- 
over Collage,  Ind.,  which  office  he  held  till  1B36,  when 
he  accepted  the  pastorsl  charge  of  fiew  Lexington 
Cborcb,  which  he  held  until  hii  death,  May  30, 1843. 
— Spragne,  Aaaalt,  iii,  691. 

B^lner'KeB  {Boavipyis,  explained  by  uei  ^pot-- 


fervid,  ImpetuoiiB  spirit  (comp.  Luke  Ix,  64,  and  ace 
OlahaDsan  thereon  ;  see  alsoMaikix,  S8j  comp.  Ustt. 
XX,  SO  sq.).  The  word  bomrrga  hai  greatly  perplex- 
ed pbilologista  and  commentator*.  It  aeems  agreed 
that  the  Greek  term  doea  not  correctly  represent  the 
original  Syro-Chaldee  word,  although  it  la  disputed 
what  that  word  was.  (See  Gnrlitt,  L'ib.  d.  Btdnitiag 
d.  Beimmeiu  ffoavipyis,  in  tha  Theol.  SIvd.  «.  Krii. 
18S9,  Iv,  (15  sq. ;  Jungendras,  Elgiium.  ax.  flonr., 
Norimb.  1748.)  It  is  probably  for  y^'^'i;;^,  Bofami'. 
SrgrU',  a  Galilean  pronunciation  of  IJ^  ^3!^,  Bmry'. 
Etgat',  "Bons  of  commotion,"  or  of  tJS^  ■'5B,  Senqr'. 
Jia'j^,  "sonaottuninlt."     SooJaneb;  Johk. 

Bov  0''T'^  ciozir',  In  Arabic  doinm)  occnm  In 
Psa.  Ixxx,  18,  the  same  word  being  rendered  "  swine" 
in  every  other  instance:  hi  Lev.  xi,  7;  Daut.  xiv,  8; 
Prov.  il,  SS;  Isa,  Ixv,  4;  Ixvi,  8,  17.  The  Hebrew, 
Egyptian,  Arabian,  Fhcenlcian,  and  other  neighboring 
nations  abstilnad  fmm  hogs'  Sesh,  and  consequently, 
excepting  in  Egypt  and  (at  a  later  period)  beyond  the 
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S«a  of  Galilee,  no  domesticated  swine  were  reared. 
In  Ej^pt,  wliere  swine-berds  were  treated  as  the  low- 
est of  men,  eren  to  a  denial  of  admission  into  the  tem- 
ples, and  where  to  have  been  touched  by  a  swine  de- 
filed the  person  nearly  as  much  as  it  did  a  Hebrew,  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture  for  what  purpose  these  animals 
were  kept  so  abundantly  as  it  appears  by  the  monu- 
mental pictures  they  were;  for  the  mere  service  of 
treading  down  seed  in  the  deposited  mud  of  the  Nile 
when  tho  inundation  subsided,  ths  only  purpose  al- 
leged, cannot  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  fact.  Although  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Phceni- 
cia  hogs  were  rarely  domesticated,  wild  boars  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  they  were  frequent  in 
the  time  of  tha  Crusades ;  for  RicluLrd  Coenr-de-Lion 
encountered  one  of  vast  size,  ran  it  through  with 
his  lance,  and,  while  the  animal  was  still  endeavoring 
to  gore  his  horse,  he  leaped  over  its  back,  and  slew  it 
wiUi  his  sword.  At  present  wild  boars  frequent  the 
marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  are  not  uncommon  on  Mount 
Carmel  and  in  the  valley  of  Ajalab.  They  are  abun- 
dant about  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  lower  down, 
where  the  river  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Koords  and 
other  wandering  tribes  of  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the 
banks  of  both  the  great  rivers,  hunt  and  oat  the  wild 
boar,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  half  human 
satyrs  they  pretend  sometimes  to  kill  in  the  chaso  de- 
rive their  cloven-footed  hind-quarters  from  wild  boars, 
and  offer  a  convenient  mode  of  conceiling  from  the 
women  and  public  that  the  nutritive  flesh  they  bring 
home  is  a  luxury  forbidden  by  their  law.  The  wild 
boar  of  the  East,  though  commonly  smalhr  than  the 
old  breeds  of  domestic  swine,  grows  occasionally  to  a 
vary  large  size.  It  is  passive  while  unmolest^,  but 
rlndictive  and  fierce  when  roused.  The  ears  of  the 
species  are  small,  and  rather  rounded,  the  snout  broad, 
the  tusks  very  prominent,  the  tail  distichous,  and  the 
color  dark  ashy,  the  ridge  of  the  back  bearing  a  profu- 
sion of  lon^  bristles.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  spo- 
cies  is  the  sama  as  that  of  Europe,  for  the  farrow  are 
not  striped ;  most  likely  it  is  identical  with  the  wild 
hog  of  India.  The  wild  boar  roots  up  the  ground  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  common  ho^ ;  the  one  turns 
up  the  earth  in  little  spots  horo  and  there,  the  other 
ploughs  it  up  like  a  fhrrow,  and  does  irreparable  dam- 
age in  the  cultivated  landi  of  the  firmer,  destroying 
the  roots  of  the  vine  and  other  plants.  "  The  chief 
aix>de  of  the  wild  boar,"  says  Forbes,  in  his  OrieniaJ 
Bfsmoirs,  **is  in  the  forests  and  jungles;  but  when  the 
grain  is  nearly  ripe,  he  commits  great  ravages  in  the 
fields  and  sugar  plantations.  The  powers  that  sub- 
verted the  Jewish  nation  are  compared  to  the  wild  boar, 
and  tha  wild  beast  of  the  field,  by  which  the  vino  is 
wasted  and  devoured;  and  no  figure  could  be  more 
happily  chosen  (Psa.  Ixxx,  18).  That  ferocious  and 
dastructive  animal,  not  satisfied  with  devouring  the 
fruit,  lacerates  and  breaks  with  his  sharp  tusks  tha 
branches  of  the  vino,  or  with  his  snout  digs  it  up  by 
the  roots  and  tramples  it  under  his  feet."  Dr.  Pococke 
observed  very  large  herds  of  wild  boars  on  the  side  of 
the  Jordan,  where  it  flows  out  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
and  several  of  them  on  the  other  sido  lying  among  the 
reeds  of  the  sea.  The  wild  boars  of  other  countries  de- 
light in  like  moist  retreats.  These  shady  marshes, 
then,  it  would  seem,  are  called  in  the  Scripture 
"woods,"  for  it  calls  these  animals  *'the  wild  boars 
of  the  woods.'*  This  habit  of  lurking  in  reeds  was 
known  to  the  Assyrians,  and  sculptured  on  their  mon- 
uments (see  Layard,  Ninenyoh  and  Babylon^  p.  109). 
The  Heb.  "T^in  Is  from  an  nnnsed  root  ■^tn  (chazar\ 
to  roll  in  the  mire).  The  Sept.  renders  it  avc  or  i^Ct 
but  in  the  N.  T.  xo<poc  is  used  for  swine.     See  Swine. 

Board  is  the. rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
following  words:  n^b,  lu'dch  (a  tablet,  usually  "ta- 
ble"), spoken  of  the  enclosing  materials  of  the  altar, 
Exod.  xxvii,  8;   xxxvili,  7;  of  sculptured  #/a&«,  1 


Kings  vii,  86  ("ledge") ;  of  writing  UAkU  («<  table"), 
Isa.  XXX,  8 ;  Jer.  xvii,  1 ;  Hab.  ii,  2;  of  the  vab»  of 
folding-doors.  Cant,  viii,  9 ;  of  the  dedt  of  a  ehipi,  Ezck. 
xxvii,  6;  rbx,  rse'Ai,  a  **rib,"  hence  a  beam  Cq.  v.),  1 
Kings  vi,  15,16;  D"^)^,  he'ruh,  a  pUmky  i.  e.  of  the 
tabernacle,  Exod.  xxvi,  15-29;  xxv,  11;  zxxti,  20- 
84;  xxxix,88;  xl,18;  Num.iii,86;  iv,dl;  ''bench," 
i.  e.  cfecifc,  Ezek.  xxvii,  6 ;  H^^O,  §edarah\  a  row,  e.  g. 

of  stones,  1  Kings  vi,  9 ;  of  soldiers  Q^  ran^s**),  2 
Kings  xi,  8,  15;  aavic,  a  plcutk  of  a  vessel.  Acts 
xxvii,  44. 

Boardman,  Gkeorge  Dana,  A.M.,  an  American 
Baptist  missionar}',  called  "  the  apostle  of  the  Karens," 
wA  bom  at  Livermore,  Maine,  where  his  father  was 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  church,  Feb.  8, 1801.     He  stndied 
at  Waterville  College,  where  he  was  converted  in 
1820.     His  attention  while  in  college  was  strongly 
turned  to  the  work  of  foreign  missions,  and  he  oflTered 
himself  to  tho  Baptist  Board  hi  April,  1823,  and  was 
accepted.     After  a  period  spent  in  study  at  Andover, 
he  was  ordained,  and  sailed  from  Philadelphia  for  Cal- 
cutta, Jul}'  16,  1825.     After  some  time  spent  in  Cal- 
cutta, on  account  of  tho  war  in  Burmah,  he  reached 
his  destined  port,  Maulmain,  in  1827.     In  1828  he  was 
chosen  to  found  a  new  station  at  Tavoy,  and  in  three 
years  he  gathered  a  Christian  Church  of  nearly  100 
converted  KarcuF.     Ho  died  Feb.  11,  1831.     On  his 
tombstone  at  Tavoy  are  these  words :  **  Aak  in  Che 
Christian  villages  of  yonder  mountains,  Who  taught 
yon  to  abandon  the  worship  of  demons  ?     Who  raised 
you  from  vice  to  moralitj'  ?   Who  brought  you  your  Bi- 
bles, your  Sabbaths,  and  your  words  of  prayer  ?     Let 
THK  iiEPLT  BE  III8  EULOOY." — King,  Memoir  ofBoord- 
man  (Boston,  1886, 12mo) ;  Spraguc,  AnnalM,  vi,  733. 

Boardman,  Riohazd,  one  of  the  first  Methodist 
ministers  in  America,  was  bom  in  England  in  1738, 
and  became  a  Wesleyan  preacher  in  1763.  In  1769, 
in  answer  to  a  call  from  Mr.  Wesley,  ho  volunteered 
as  missionary  for  America.  After  several  years* 
faithful  service,  he  returned  to  England  in  1774,  and 
continued  his  itinerant  labors  in  England  and  Ireland 
till  his  death  at  Cork,  Oct.  4, 1782.  He  was  a  very  sue. 
cessfol  preacher. — Sandford,  Weslty*s  AfisgionarieM  ts 
America,  p.  22;  Mylcs  Chnmokg'cal  /lutorjf,  p.  2d4; 
Wakely,  Heroes  of  Afethodtsn,  p.  175 ;  Stevens,  Biet,  of 
M.  £,  Church,  i,  95, 197 ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  8. 

Boat  (usually  wXoidpiov,  a  small  ship  [see  Ship]  ; 
tho  word  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Test,  except  in  the 
translation  **feiTy-boat*'  [see  Ferry]).  In  the  nar- 
rative of  the  shipwreck  of  Paul,  recorded  in  the  17th 
chapter  of  the  Acto,  it  is  sUted  v.  17,  "  We  had  much 
work  to  come  by  tho  boat*'  ((rru^ii,  a  Aiff^.  Every 
ship  had  a  boat,  as  at  present,  but  it  was  not  taken  up 
at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage  and  secured  on  the 
deck,  but  left  on  the  watar,  attached  to  the  stem  by  a 
rope;  the  difference  may  be  thus  accounted  for:  The 
modem  navigator  bids  adieu  to  land,  and  has  no  further 
need  for  his  boat;  but  tho  ancient  mariner,  in  creep- 
ing along  the  coast,  maintained  frequeqt  intercourse 
with  the  land,  for  which  tho  boat  was  always  kept 
ready.  When,  however,  a  storm  arose,  and  danger 
was  apprehended,  and  that  tho  boat  might  be  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  it  was  drawn 
close  up  under  the  stem.  In  the  above  passage  we 
are  to  understand  that  this  was  done,  and  that  there 
was  much  difficulty  in  thus  securing  the  boat.  See 
Shipwreck. 

Bo'fts  (Heb.  id.  Trsi,  alaertty),  the  name  probably 
of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept  and  K.  T.  Boo^,  Josephus  Boa^oc.)  A 
wealthy  Bethlehemite,  kinsman  to  Eiimelech,  the  hus- 
band of  Naomi.  See  Ruth.  Finding  that  the  kms- 
man  of  Ruth,  who  stood  in  a  still  nearer  relation  than 
himself,  was  unwilling  to  perform  the  office  ofpo9l,  he 
had  those  obligations  publicly  tianfferred  with  the 
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Qtual  ceremonies  to  hU  own  discharge ;  and  hence  it 
became  his  duty  by  the  "  levirate  law"  (q.  v.)  to  marr}* 
Rath  (although  it  is  hinted,  Ruth  iii,  10,  that  he  was 
much  her  senior,  and  indeed  this  fact  is  evident  what- 
ever system  of  chronology  we  Adopt),  and  to  redeem 
the  estates  of  her  deceased  husband  Mahlon  (iv,  X  sq. ; 
Jahn,  BM.  Arch.  §  167).  B.C.  prob.  cir.  1860.  He 
gladly  undertook  these  responsibilities,  and  their  hap- 
py union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  Obed,  fh>m  whom 
in  a  direct  line  our  Lord  was  descended.  No  objec- 
tion seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  score  of  Ruth's  Mo- 
abitish  birth ;  a  fact  which  has  some  bearing  on  the 
date  of  the  narrative  (comp.  Ezra  ix,  1  sq.). — Smith, 
8.  V.     See  Bethlehem. 

Boaa  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy,  Matt,  i,  5 
(**  Booz"),  as  the  son  of  Salmon  by  Rahab,  but  there 
is  Bomo  difficulty  in  assigning  hte  date.  The  gene- 
alogy in  Ruth  (iv,  18-22)  only  allows  ten  generations 
for  the  888  years  tnm  Judah  to  David,  and  only  four 
for  the  686  years  between  Salmon  and  David,  if  (as  is 
almost  certain  from  Matthew  and  from  Jewish  tradi- 
tion) the  Rahab  mentioned  is  Rahab  the  harlot.  If 
Boas  be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibsan  (q.  v.),  as  is 
stated  with  little  shadow  of  probability'  by  the  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud  and  various  rabbins,  several  generations 
must  be  inserted.  Dr.  Kennicott,  fit>m  the  difference 
In  form  between  Salmah  and  Salmon  (Ruth  v,  20,  21), 
supposes  that  by  mistake  two  different  men  were  iden- 
tiiied  {Dimert,  i,  643) ;  but  we  seem  to  want  at  least 
ikrte  generations,  and  this  supposition  gives  us  only 
one.  Hence,  even  if  wo  interpolate  two  generations 
before  Boas  and  ono  after  Obed,  stOl  we  must  suppose 
each  was  the  ^'oungest  son  of  his  father,  and  that  they 
did  not  marry  till  an  advanced  age  (Dr.  Mill,  On  the 
Genealoffifs;  Lord  Hervey,  Id,  p.  262,  etc.;  Browne, 
Ordo  Sadontm^  p.  268).     See  Gexealoot  ;  David. 

2.  (Sept.  BoXiStZt  and  in  the  latter  passage  translates 
'lirxvct  ilrfnffth).  The  name  given  to  the  left-hand  one 
of  the  two  brazen  pillars  which  Solomon  erected  in 
the  court  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  vii,  21 ;  2  Chron.  iii, 
17) ;  so  called,  either  ftom  the  architect  or  (if  it  were 
a  votive  offering)  from  the  donor.  It  was  hollow,  and 
surmounted  by  a  chapiter  five  cubits  hi^h,  ornament- 
ed with  net-work  and  100  pomegranates.  The  appar- 
ent discrepancies  in  stating  the  height  of  it  arise  from 
the  including  or  excluding  of  tho  ornament  which 
united  the  shaft  to  the  chapiter,  etc.     See  Jachin. 

Boo'cas  (Bonc<7),  tho  son  of  Abisum,  and  father 
of  Samias,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (1  Esdr.  viii,  2); 
evidently  the  same  elsewhere  (Ezra  vil,  4,  etc.)  called 
BuKKi  (q.  v.). 

Boooold,  JoHM  (otherwise  called  Bochhold,  Bockel^ 
Beccoldy  or  John  of  Leytkn),  was  l)om  at  Leydcn  in 
1610.  Ho  was  first  a  tailor,  afterward  an  actor.  He 
joined  the  Anabaptists  in  Amsterdam,  and  went  in 
1688  to  Monster,  where  he  usurped,  after  the  death  of 
Matthiesen,  the  dignit}*  of  prophet,  and  later  that  of 
King  of  Zion.  After  Mfinster  had  been  taken  by  tho 
bishop  in  1686,  Boccold  was  put  to  death  on  Jan.  23, 
1686.     See  Anabaitists. 

Bochart,  Samuel.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  schol- 
ars of  the  Protestant  Church,  was  bom  at  Rouen  in 
1699,  and  was  nephew  on  his  mother's  side  to  the  cel- 
ebrated Pierre  Dumoulin.  He  studied  at  Sedan  and 
Leyden,  and  his  talent  and  proficiency  showed  itself 
very  early.  In  September,  1628,  ho  held  disputations 
with  y^ron,  the  Jesuit,  before  a  largo  audience  of 
learned  and  noble  men.  Soon  after  appeared  his  Geo- 
ffraphia  Sacra  (1646),  which  obtnined  for  him  such  a 
high  reputation  that  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  wrote 
to  him  to  invite  him  to  come  to  Stockholm,  and,  when 
there,  loaded  him  with  distinctions.  It  is  of  little 
value,  in  the  present  state  of  science.  On  his  return 
to  Caen  (1668)  he  married,  and  had  one  daughter,  who 
was  attacked  with  a  slow  disorder;  this  affectM  Bo- 
chart so  fearfully  that  he  died  suddenly  on  the  16th  of 


May,  1667.  He  was  a  man  of  almost  unrivalled  eru- 
dition, acquainted  with  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and 
Arabic.  When  old,  he  endeavored  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Ethiopian  tongue  under  Ludolf.  His  other 
most  important  work  is  Sienmoicon,  aive  HUtoria  oiii- 
fnalium  J3,  Scr^iiurtt^of  which  a  modem  edition  was 
printed  at  Leipsic  17I&-1796,  in  8  vols.  4to,  with  notes 
by  RosenmOller,  8  vols.  4to.  His  complete  works  have 
been  edited  at  Leyden  by  Johannes  Lensden  and  Pe- 
trus  de  Villemandy,  under  the  title  Opera  omnia,  hoc 
eti,  Phaltg,  Chana€M,  tt  Hiarovncon,  quibua  accegurunt 
Di$mrtatkmn  Varim,  tic.  PrcemUiitur  Vita  AudorU  a 
Stephano  Morino  acr^to,  editio  quarta  (1712,  8  vols, 
fol.).  See  "  Life  and  Writings  of  Bochart**  in  Eatay$ 
on  BiblUxU  LUeratwre  (N.  Y.,  1829);  Haag,  La  France 
ProtetUaUe,  ii,  818. 

Boch'eni  (Heb.  Bokeru',  ^*^32t  the  frrt-iom  is 
he ;  Sept.  translates  rrpurvToicoc  airov),  one  of  the  six 
sons  of  Azel,  a  descendant  of  King  Saul  (1  Chron.  viil, 
38;  ix,  44).    B.C.  much  post  1087.     See  Becker. 

Bo'ohim  (Heb.  Bokim\  D*^2a,  mtpere,  in  the  first 
occurrence  with  the  art.,  D*^2!ari,  hab-Bolimj  where  the 

Sept.  translates  u  KXav^fiutv,  in  the  other  passages 
KXav^fAwvfg  or  KAav^fiatv),  the  name  given  to  a  place 
(apparently  the  site  of  an  altar)  where  an  "angel  of 
the  Lord"  reproved  the  assembled  Israelites  for  their 
disobedience  in  making  leagues  with  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  land,  and  for  their  remissness  in  taking  posses- 
sion of  their  heritage.  This  caused  a  bitter  weeping 
among  tho  people,  from  which  the  place  took  its  name 
(Judg.  ii,  1,  6).  "  Anger*  is  here  usually  taken  in  tho 
ordinary  sense  of  '*  messenger,"  and  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  prophet,  which  is  strengthened  by  his  be- 
ing said  to  havo  come  from  Gilgal;  for  it  was  not 
usual  to  say  that  an  angel  came  from  another  place, 
and  Gilgal  (q.  v.)  was  a  noted  station  and  resort  of 
holy  men.  Most  of  the  Jewish  commentatore  regard 
this  personage  as  Phinehas,  who  was  at  that  time  the 
high-priest.  There  are  many,  however,  who  deny 
that  any  man  or  created  angel  is  here  meant,  and  Af- 
firm that  no  other  than  the  Great  Angel  of  the  Cov- 
enant is  to  be  underetood — ^the  same  who  appeared  to 
Moses  in  tho  bush,  and  to  Joshua  as  the  captain  of 
Jehovah's  host.  This  notion  is  grounded  on  the  fact 
that  **  the  angel,'*  without  using  the  usual  formula  of 
delegation,  **Thu8  saith  the  Lord,*'  says  at  once,  **/ 
made  you  to  go  up  out  of  Egypt,"  etc.  As  the  Gilgal 
near  the  Jordan  U  doubtless  meant,  and  cs  the  place 
in  question  lay  on  higher  ground  (**  camo  up'*),  proba- 
bly near  Shiloh,  where  the  tabernacle  then  was,  we 
may  conjecturall}'  locate  Bochim  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  valleys  running  up  between  them,  possibly  at  the 
present  ruins  of  Khurbet  Jeradeh,  a  little  soutbheast  of 
Seilun  (Van  de  Velde,  Map). 

Bodensteln.    See  Cablostadt. 

Body  (represented  by  numerous  Heb.  terms ;  Gr. 
autfwi)j  the  animal  frame  of  man  as  distinguished  from 
his  spiritual  nature.  Body  is  represented  as  opposed 
to  shadow  or  figure  (Col.  ii,  17).  The  ceremonies  of 
the  law  ere  figures  and  shadows  realized  in  Christ  and 
the  Christian  religion.  **  The  body  of  sin"  (Rom.  vi, 
6),  called  also  "the  body  of  this  death"  (Rom.  vii,  24), 
is  to  bo  understood  of  the  system  and  habit  of  sin  be- 
foro  conversion,  and  which  is  afterward  viewed  as  a 
loathsome  burden.  Tho  apostle  speaks  of  a  spiritual 
body  in  opposition  to  the  animal  (1  Cor.  xv,  44).  The 
term  also  indicates  a  socict}' ;  the  Church  with  its  dif- 
ferent momben  (1  Cor.  xii,  20-27). 

Boeheim.    See  BOheiu. 

Boehler,  Prtbr,  an  eminent  Moravian  minister, 
was  bom  Dec.  81, 1712,  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  and 
was  ed acated  at  Jena.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1787, 
Boehler  received  ordination  as  a  minister  frt>m  the 
hands  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  with  whose  benedictions 
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and  instrnettons  he  was  dispatched,  via  London,  on  a 
mission  to  the  negro  population  of  Carolina  and  Geor* 
gia.  On  reaching  London  he  met  John  Wesley,  and 
here  bes^an  an  intimacy  which  had  great  results  in 
fixing  Wesley's  religioas  experience.  See  Wesley. 
Boebler's  mission  was  not  very  saccessfol  in  Georgia; 
and  the  colonists,  under  his  direction,  removed  to  Penn- 
sylvania about  1740.  At  the  forks  of  the  Delaware  he 
was  joined  by  Count  Zinaondorf,  Bishop  Nitzschmann, 
David  Nitzschmann,  and  his  daughter  Anna,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  visitation  of  the  North  American 
churches,  and  whom  he  accompanied  in  their  perilous 
enterprise.  In  the  toils  and  privations  peculiar  to  the 
earliest  missionary  settlements  among  the  savages  of 
North  America,  Boehler  took  bis  full  share.  His  most 
peaceful  labors  were  those  in  Bethlehem,  whore  he 
labored  as  pastor  with  great  diligenco  and  success. 
Returning  to  England,  he  received  ordination  as  a 
bishop.  He  had  already  boon  recognised  as  one  of 
the  superintendents  of  the  North  American  congrega- 
tions, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  be  was  a  director 
of  the  Brethren's  **  Unity" — ofiSces  of  no  ordinary  trust 
and  responsibility.  His  episcopal  visitations  were  ox- 
tensive,  including  the  oversight  of  the  Brettiren's  con- 
gregstions  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  He  also 
attended,  officially,  several  foreign  synods,  and  took 
part  in  their  important  deliberations.  Tho  archives 
of  several  settlements  contain  affectionate  mention  of 
the  holy  influence  by  which  his  public  ministrations 
and  pastoral  counsels  were  attended.  The  March  and 
April  of  the  year  in  which  he  died  were  spent  in  the 
visitation  of  the  settlement  at  Fulneck.  A  stone  in 
the  Moravian  cemetery  at  Chelsea  bears  the  following 
inscription:  *^Petrus  Boehler,  a  Bishop  of  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  departed  April  27th,  1775,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age." — WesUyan  Magaxint^  Aug.  1854; 
Stevens,  t/ittory  of  Afethoditm,  i,  100 ;  Wesley,  TFbritf, 
iii,  61,  62,  etc. ;  Moravian  (newspaper),  Nov.  and  Dec. 
1861 ;  Stevens,  Hitt,  ofM,  E.  Churchy  i,  84. 

BcBhme,  Christopher  Frederick,  a  German 
theologian,  waa  bom  in  Eisenberg  in  1766 ;  in  1798  ho 
became  professor  of  the  gymnasium  at  Altenberg ;  in 
1800  he  was  made  pastor  of  tho  Church  of  Magdalene, 
and  in  1818  head  pastor  of  Lucka.  Ho  died  In  1844. 
Among  his  numerous  works  are,  Die  Sachs  d,  rationakn 
Supemaiaralismvs  (Neust.  ab.  Oder  1823) ;  Die  Religion 
Jem  (Halle,  1825,  2d  ed.  1827) ;  Die  Rdigion  d.  Apo^ 
Jetu  (Halle,  1820);  Die  Religion  d.  christlidien  Kircke 
umerer  Zeii  (Halle,  1882);  Die  Lehre  v,  d,  gOUHchen 
Eigentchaflen  (1821,  2d  ed.  1826) ;  Briefe  Patdi  o.  d. 
ROmer  (Leipz.  1806) ;  and  a.  d  Hebrder  (Leipz.  1825). 

Boohme,  Jacob  (Germ,  Bohmb  ;  often  written 
Behmen  in  English),  a  theosophist  or  mystical  enthu- 
siast, was  bom  at  Old  Seiden  burgh,  a  cJiort  distance 
from  Gdrlitz,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  1575.  His  parents 
being  poor,  he  was  employed  in  tending  cattle  from  a 
very  early  age,  and  afterward  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker, a  business  which  he  continued  to  follow  after 
his  marriage  in  1594.  Ho  had  tho  good  fortune,  for 
ono  in  liis  station  at  that  period,  to  learn  reading  and 
writing  at  the  village  school,  and  this  was  all  the  edu- 
cation he  received ;  tho  terms  from  the  dead  languages 
introduced  into  his  writings,  and  what  knowledge  ho 
had  of  alchemy  or  tho  other  sciences,  being  acquired 
in  his  own  rude  way  subsequently,  chiefly,  perhaps, 
from  conversation  with  men  of  learning,  or  a  little 
reading  in  the  works  of  Paracelsus  and  Fludd.  Ho 
tells  several  marvellous  stories  of  his  boyhood:  one  of 
them  is,  that  a  stranger  of  a  severe  but  friendly  coun- 
tenance came  to  his  master's  shop  while  he  was  yet 
an  apprentice,  and  wamed  him  of  the  great  work  to 
which  God  should  appoint  him.  His  religions  habits 
soon  rendered  him  conspicuous  among  his  pro&ne  fel- 
low-townsmen ;  and  he  carefully  studied  the  Bible, 
especially  the  Apocalypse  and  the  writings  of  PauL 
He  soon  began  to  believe  himielf  inspirad,  and  about 


1660  deemed  himself  the  subject  of  special  reT< 
Acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Paxftcelsas^ 
Fludd,  and  the  Boeicrucians,  he  devoted  himself  also 
to  practical  chemistry,  and  made  good  progress   in 
natural  science.     Revolving  these  things  in  his  mind, 
and  believing  himself  commissioned  to  reveal  the  m j'»- 
teries  of  nature  and  Scripture,  he  imagined  thnt  he 
saw,  by  an  inward  light,  the  nature  and  esemtsem  of 
things.     Still  he  attended  faithfully  to  the  duties  of 
his  humble  homo,  publishing  none  of  hb  thoughts  imtH 
1610,  when  he  had  a  fresh  **  revelation,"  tho  substamoe 
of  which  he  wrote  in  a  volume  called  Atworoy  or  tAn 
Momtng-Red,  which  was  handed  about  in  MS.  until 
the  magistrates,  instigated  by  Richter,  dean  of  Gor- 
litz,  ordered  Bcshmo  to  **  stick  to  his  last"  and  give 
over  writing  books.     In  sovcn  years  he  had  another 
season  of  **  inward  light,"  and  determined  no  longer 
to  suppress  his  views.     In  five  years  he  wrote  all  the 
books  named  below,  but  only  one  appeared  during  his 
life,  viz.  Der  Wcg  ta  Chruto  (1624,  translated  into 
English,  The  Way  to  Christ,  Lend.  1769, 12mo)<     Rich- 
tor  renewed  his  persecutions,  and  at  last  the  magis- 
trates requested  Boehme  to  leave  hb  home.    To  avMd 
trouble  Boehme  wont  to  Dresden.     It  b  said  thst  he 
had  not  been  there  long  before  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
assembled  six  doctors  of  divinity  and  two  proffeas- 
ors  of  tho  mathematics,  who,  in  presence  of  tho  elec- 
tor, examined  Boehme  concerning  hb  writings   and 
the  high  mysteries  therein.     **  They  abo  proposed  to 
hjn  many  profound  queries  in  divinity,  philosophy, 
and  tho  mathematics,  to  all  which  he  replied  with 
such  meekness  of  spirit,  depth  of  knowledge,  and  fat- 
ness of  matter,  that  none  of  those  doctors  and  profess- 
ors returned  one  word  of  dblike  or  contradiction." 
Soon  after  Bcshme's  return  to  GCrlits,  his  adversaiy 
Richter  died;  and  three  months  after,  on  Sunday, 
November  18,  1624,  early  in  the  morning,  Boehme 
asked  hb  son  Tobias  if  he  heard  the  excellent  mosic 
The  son  repUed  *'No."      ''Open,"  said  he,  "the 
door,  that  it  may  be  better  heard."    Afterwwd  he 
asked  what  the  clock  had  struck,  and  said,  ''Time 
hours  hence  is  my  time."    When  it  was  near  six  he 
took  leave  of  hb  wife  and  son,  blessed  them,  and  said, 
"Now  go  I  hence  into  Paradise;"  and,  bidding  hb  son 
to  turn  him,  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh  and  departed.   Hb 
writings  (all  in  German)  ore  as  follows:  1.  Aurora' 
—2.  0/the  Three  Princij^(iei9) :— 8.  Of  the  Threefold 
Life  of  Man  (1620) :— 4.  Antwers  to  the  Forty  QueUicna 
of  the  Soul:— -5.  Of  the  Incamaiion  ofJetut  Chriet;  Cf 
the  Suffering,  Decih,  and  Remtrrection  ofChritl;  Of  the 
Tree  o/fFaUh:-^,  Of  the  Six  Points,  great  and  small: 
—7.  Of  the  Heavenly  and  Earthly  Mystery :—%.  Of  the 
Last  Times,  to  P.  K. :— 9.  De  Signaiura  Renm:— 10,  A 
Consolatory  Book  of  the  Four  Covyplexions : — ^11.  An 
Apology  to  BaUhasar  Tilken,  in  two  parts: — ^12.  Con- 
siderations fg»on  Isaias  Stiefd's  Book:^lS.  Of  True  Re- 
pentance (1622) :~14.  OfTrue Resignation:— '16.  A  Book 
of  Regeneration : — 16.  A  Book  of  Predestination  and 
Election  of  God  (1628)  :>-17.  A  Compendium  of  Repent- 
once: — 18.  Mysleriwn  Magnum,  or  an  Erpositien  upon 
Genesis  :'-19,  A  Table  of  the  Principles,  or  a  Key  of  Ms 
Writings  :--'20,  Of  the  Supersensual  Zs/e.— 21.  Of  the 
Divine  Vision  :^22,  Of  the  Two  Testaments  of  Christ, 
Bc^ptism  and  the  Supper: — ^23.  A  Dialogue  between  the 
Eidightened  and  Unenlightened  Soul: — ^24.  An  Apology 
for  the  Book  on  True  Repentance,  against  a  Pamphl^  of 
Gregory  Richter :— -26,  A  Book  of  111  Theosophic  Qmn- 
tims: — 26.  An  Epitome  of  the  Mysterium  Magnrnm:--^. 
The  Holy  Weeks,  or  the  Prayer  Book:—^,  A  Table  of 
the  Divine  Manifestation :— 29.  Of  the  Errors  of  the  Sects 
of  Exekiel  Meths  and  Isaias  Stiefel,  or  Antistiefelius  II: 
•—80.  A  Bock  of  the  Last  Judgment:—^!.  Letters  to 
Divers  Persons,  with  Keys  for  Hidden  Words,    These 
works  certainly  contain  many  profound  philoaophioal 
truths,  but  they  are  closely  intermingled  with  singn- 
lar  and  extravagant  dreams  respecting  the  Deity  and 
the  origin  of  all  things*    Ue  deUreied  theae  aa  Divine 
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revelitions.  Swedenboig,  St.  ICartin,  and  Baader 
are  hia  legitimate  Bucceesors.  A  large  part  of  the  mat- 
ter of  hia  books  is  sheer  nonsense.  After  his  death 
his  opinions  spread  over  Germany,  Holland,  and  Eng- 
land. £ven  a  son  of  his  persecutor  Richter  edited  at 
his  own  expense  an  epitome  of  Boshme^s  works  in 
eight  volunes.  The  first  collection  of  his  works  was 
published  by  Hebirich  Betke  (Amst.  1675, 4to).  They 
were  translated  into  Dutch  by  Van  Beyerland,  and 
published  by  him  (12mo,  8vo,  and  4to).  More  com- 
plete  than  Beyerland's  b  the  edition  by  Gichtel  (10 
vols.  8vo,  Amst.  1682).  This  was  reprinted  with 
Gicbtel's  manuscript  Marginalia  (Altona,  1715, 2  vols. 
4to),  and  again,  with  a  notice  of  former  editions  and 
some  additions  from  Gichters  Memorialia  (1730).  More 
recently  an  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  publish- 
ed by  Schiebler  (Leipz.  1831-47,  7  vok. ;  now  edit 
1859  sq.)*  The  best  translation  of  his  works  into  Eng- 
lish is  that  by  the  celebrated  William  Law  (Lond. 
1764,  2  vols.  4to).  Several  accounts  of  his  views  were 
published  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century ;  among 
these  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Jacob  Bcshme's 
Tkeoaofhic  PhiUmphy^  unfolded  by  Edward  Taglor,  with 
a  short  Account  of  the  Life  of  J.  B,  (Lond.  1691-4). 
The  preacher  and  physician  John  Pordage,  who  died 
in  London  1698,  endeavored  to  systematize  tho  opin- 
ions of  Bcehme  in  Metapkytica  vera  et  dtmna,  and  sev- 
eral other  works.  Tho  Metaphfnca  was  translated 
into  German  in  three  volumes  (Francf.  and  Leipzig, 
1725-28).  Henry  More  also  wrote  a  Cengura  PhUo$o^ 
pkitK  Teutonica  on  the  mystical  views  of  Bcshme. 
Among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  Boehmo*s  the- 
osophy  in  England  were  Charles  and  Durand  Hotham, 
who  published  Ad  Phi^otopkiam  Teutonicam,  a  Carlo 
Hotham  (1648) ;  and  Mytkrwm  Maffman^  vith  life  of 
Jacub  B^unen^  by  Durand  Hotham,  Esq.  (1664,  4to). 
We  have  also  Memoir$  of  the  L'ft^  DtaiK,  Bwial,  and 
Wonderful  WrUmgt  of  Jacob  sAmen,  by  Francis  Oke- 
ly,  fanneily  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge  (Northp 
ampton,  1780,  8vo).  Clando  St  Martin  published 
French  translations  of  several  of  Boehme's  writings. 
Sir  Isaac  Kewton,  William  Law,  Schelling,  and  Hegel 
were  all  readers  of  Bcshme.  William  Law,  in  tiie 
app.  to  the  2d  ed.  of  his  Appeal  to  all  that  Doubt  or  Di9- 
believe  the  Trutht  of  the  Gotpel  (1756),  mentions  that 
among  the  papers  of  Kewton  were  found  many  auto- 
graph extracts  from  the  works  of  Boehmo.  Law  con- 
jectures that  Newton  derived  his  system  of  Ainda- 
mental  powers  from  Bcehme,  and  that  he  avoided  men- 
tioning Boehme  as  the  originator  of  his  system,  lest  it 
should  come  into  disrepute;  but  this  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  is  said  that  Schellini;  often  quotes  Bcshme 
without  acknowledgment  Bcehme's  writings  have 
certainly  influenced  both  theology  and  philosophy  to 
a  considerable  extent  In  Germany  be  has  followers 
still.  For  modem  expositions  of  his  system,  more  or 
less  correct,  see  Hegel,  Ge»ch,  d.  Philoeophie,  iii,  800- 
827 ;  Baur,  Chrtstl.  Gnoat,  558  sq. ;  Fouquo,  J.  B6hme^ 
ein  biog.  Denkatein  (Greiz,  1881);  Umbreit,  J.  Bohme 
(Heidelb.  1885) ;  Hamberger,  Die  Lehre  J,  'Bdhme'a, 
etc.  (Munich,  1844) ;  Fcchner,  J.  Bohme  (Gdriitz,  1857) ; 
Pcip,  J,  Bohme,  der  deutwche  Philoscph  (Leipz.  1860). 
See  also  Wesley,  Worke,  iii,  254;  iv,  74,  400;  v,  669, 
C90,  708 ;  Hagenbach,  Hittory  of  Doctrinet,  ii,  168,  et 
al. ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  891 ;  Tennemann,  Man. 
Hid.  Phil.  §  881;  Hurst,  History  of  nationalism,  ch.  i; 
Domer,  Person  of  Christ,  div.  Ii,  vol.  ii,  819  sq. ;  Eng- 
lish Cgdoptedia,  s.  v. 

Boomer  MamiBOript  (Codex  BoRRNSRiAinTg), 
an  important  uncial  MS.  of  the  Greek  Test,  contain- 
ing (with  some  laemai)  PaQl's  epistles  (of  which  it  b 
generally  designated  as  cod.  G),  with  an  interlinear 
Latin  version.  It  belonged  to  Paul  Junius,  of  Ley- 
den,  at  whose  death  (1670)  it  became  the  property  of 
Peter  Frandus,  professor  at  Amsterdam ;  at  the  sale 
of  his  boolu  in  1705,  it  was  bought  at  a  high  price  by 
C.  F.  Boemer,  professor  at  Leipzig,  from  whom  it 


takes  its  name.  He  lent  it  in  17^9  to  Bentley,  who 
kept  it  for  five  years,  endeavoring  in  vain  to  purchase 
it  It  is  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  king  of 
Saxony  at  Dresden.  Rettig  has  proved  that,  as  it  is 
exactly  of  the  same  size  and  style  with  the  Codex 
Sangallensis  (A  of  the  Gospels),  the  two  once  formed 
one  volume  together,  being  probably  written  toward 
the  end  of  the  ninth  century  in  the  monastery  of  St 
Gall  by  some  of  the  Irish  monks  who  flocked  thither, 
one  of  whom  has  left  a  curious  Celtic  epigram  on  one 
of  the  leaves.  See  Gall  (St.)  Manuscript.  Scriv- 
ener has  likewise  shown  its  remarkable  affinity  with 
the  Codex  Augiensis  (F  of  the  Pauline  Epistles),  im- 
plying that  they  were  both  copied  from  the  same  ven- 
erable archetype,  as  they  either  supply  each  other's 
defects,  or  fail  at  the  same  passages.  KOster  first  pub- 
lished readings  fh>m  it  in  his  reprint  of  Mill's  Gr.  Test, 
Among  Bentley's  papers  has  been  found  a  transcrip- 
tion of  the  whole  of  it,  but  not  in  his  own  handwriting. 
It  was  very  accurately  published  in  Aill  by  Matthnl 
in  1791,  in  common  type,  with  two  fiic-simile  pages. 
Anger,  Tischendorf,  Tregell«i,  Bdttiger,  and  Scrivener 
have  since  carelUly  collated  it  It  betrays  certain 
marks  of  liaving  been  copied  with  a  polemical  view, 
but,  in  connection  with  the  two  MSS.  named  above,  it 
forms  a  valuable  aid  to  textual  criticism. — Tregelles, 
in  Home's  fntrod.  iv,  199 ;  Scrivener,  Inirod.  p.  185  sq. 
See  Manuscripts,  Biblical. 

Bo^tbiua  (Anicius  Mahliub  Tobquatus  Sevbbi- 
mrs),  a  celebrated  Roman  statesman  and  philosopher. 
Sprung  from  an  illustrious  house,  he  was  bom  at  Rome 
about  470,  and  went  (according  to  one  account)  to  study 
at  Athens  in  480.  His  father's  death  oomp^ed  him, 
in  490,  to  return  to  Rome.  He  was  once  elected  con- 
sul (A.D.  510),  waa  happily  married,  and  had  two  sons, 
who  in  522  were  elevated  to  the  consulate.  He  for  a 
time  enjoyed  the  high  favor  of  Theodoric ;  but  about  528, 
having  been  accused  of  treasonable  attempts  against 
the  emperor,  and  of  sacrilege  and  magic,  he  was  con- 
demned to  exile  and  sent  to  Pavia,  when  he  was  cast 
into  prison.  Here  he  spent  his  solitar}'  hours,  amid 
the  miseries  and  confinement  of  his  cell,  in  literary  la* 
bors,  and  during  this  period  were  composed  his  books 
Be  Consolaiione  PhUosopikicB.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  beheaded  in  his  prison.  Baroniua  relates,  upon 
the  authority  of  Julius  Marcianus,  that  after  the  head 
of  Boethius  had  been  strack  off,  he  took  it  up  in  his  two 
hands  and  carried  it  to  an  adjoining  church,  when  be 
sank  upon  his  knees  before  the  altar  and  expired! 
Well  may  Cave  add,  **Nugatur  plan^  infra  viri  pro* 
dentis  firavitatem,  purpuras  susb  dignitatem  Card.  Ba- 
ronius  !**  His  works  are — 1.  In  Porphgrium  a  Victon- 
no  transtatum  dialogi  II: — 2.  In  Porphgrntm  a  se  Latini 
vergum  lUfnII:—S.  In  Categorias  AristoteUs  lilni  II,  and 
other  Commentaries  on  Aristotle: — 4.  Iniroductio  ad 
Catholioos  sgUogismos,  etc. : — 5.  De  Consolaiione  PhUcso- 
pkim  libri  V  (Lyons,  1502, 4to,  with  the  commentaries 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  ibid.  1514 ;  Basle,  1586,  8vo, 
by  Mormellius ;  Antwerp,  1607, 8vo ;  Lyons,  1683,  and 
with  the  Annotations  of  Renatus  Vallinus,  1656 ;  Riga, 
1794,  ly  Freitag;  Lfaiz,  1827,  by  Weingartner ;  Jena, 
1848,  by  Obliarius).  The  Saxon  version,  by  king  Al- 
fred, was  published  at  Oxford,  by  Rawlinson,  in  1698, 
fh>m  a  modem  transcript  of  the  Cottonian  MS.,  of 
which  a  few  firagments  only  were  saved.  A  number 
of  theological  treatises  (especially  three  on  the  Trinity) 
are  attributed  to  Boethius;  but  they  were  probably 
written  by  some  other  writer  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
not  even  satisfactorily  established  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian at  all.  The  Be  Consolaiione  was  translated  into 
English  by  Preston  (1695),  and  into  German  by  Frey- 
tag  (Riga,  1794).  The  works  of  Boethius  were  col- 
lected  and  published  at  Venice,  1491;  Basle,  1546, 
and,  with  variorvm  commentaries,  in  1570  (2  vols.  foL); 
Leyden,  1671;  Paris,  1680.— Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  800. 

Bogatsky,  Karl  Hbxnrich  voir,  a  Grerman  writer 
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was  born  at  Jankow,  Silesia,  Sept.  7, 1690.  His  father 
designed  bim  for  the  army ;  but,  having  been  taught 
by  a  pious  mother,  his  religious  life  was  decided  at  an 
early  age,  and  ho  refused  to  be  a  soldier.  He  studied 
law  at  Jena  and  theolo^  at  Halle.  In  1718  he  re- 
turned to  Silesia,  and  lived  for  several  years  in  noble 
families,  every  where  leading  men  to  Christ.  Ho 
finally  returned  to  Halle,  and  remained  there,  doing 
works  of  charity,  and  writing  hymns  and  books  of  de- 
votion, until  hia  death,  June  15, 1774.  He  b  chiefly  re- 
mambercd  for  his  hymns,  and  for  his  Golderua  SchMz- 
kdstlem  d.  Kinder  Gotttt  (Breslao,  1718),  which  has  had 
an  immense  circulation.  It  is  translated  into  English 
-^Golden  Treasury  of  the  Children  of  God  (York,  1821, 
and  many  editions — one  by  tho  American  Tract  Soci- 
ety, N.  Y.)<  His  autobiography  was  published  by 
Knapp  (JC,  H,  tfon  Bogatzkya  Lebendcmf  von  ihm  tdbtt 
betchrieben^  Halle,  1801).  See  also  Leddcrhose,  Dot 
Leben  K.  If,  vjn  Bogiizkys  (Heidelb.  1846). 

Bogennaim,  Jan,  a  Dutch  theologian,  noted  as 
president  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  was  bom  in  1576,  at 
Oplewert,  in  Friesland.  "  He  took  a  violent  part  in 
the  religions  controversies  which  inflamed,  with  un- 
wonted Are,  the  Dutch  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  hatred  of  Arminianism  ex- 
tended itself  (as  theological  hatred  generally  does)  to 
the  persons  who  upheld  it,  and  his  zeal  was  on  various 
occasions  gratifled  by  securing  the  punishment  of  those 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion  from  him." 
He  translated  Beza*s  book,  De  la  Pumtion  des  Here" 
tiques  (Punidvnent  offfe'etiaf),  and  assailed  Grotius  in 
a  polemical  treatise,  Annotat'onei  contra  H,  Grotvum, 
In  1618  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Synod  of  Dort; 
*'  but  his  conduct  there  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
satisfaction  to  the  Frieslanders  who  had  delegated 
him,  for  he  was  accused  on  his  return  of  having  ex- 
ceeded his  instructions."  His  most  useful  work  was 
the  translation  of  the  Bible.  Four  other  persons  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  task,  but  the  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  his  work,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  taste,  fidelity,  and  purity  of  language.  It 
is  still  used  in  the  Dutch  churches.  He  died  Sept  11, 
1637,  at  Franeker,  in  the  university  of  which  he  was 
professor  of  divinity. — Hoefer,  Biographis  Gmerale,  vi, 
879 ;  Chambers,  Encydopsediaj  s.  v. 

Bogomlles,  an  important  sect  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tary,  kindred  to  the  Massilians  (q.  v.),  or  perhaps  the 
same.  They  seem  to  have  represented  parts,  at  least, 
of  the  Paulician  (q.  v.)  heresy.  Their  name  is  derived 
by  some  from  their  constant  use  of  the  prayer  *'  Bog 
S/ilui'^  (Lord  have  mercy) ;  by  others  from  the  Slavic 
word  BogomU  (Beloved  of  God).  Our  knowledge  of 
them  rests  chiefly  on  the  Panoplia  of  Euthymius  Ziga- 
benus,  published  by  Gieseler  (Gottingen,  1852).  Issu- 
ing from  Thrace,  the}'  obtained  a  footing  in  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople  and  in  some  dioceses  of 
Egypt  (Neale,  EaaUm  Church,  ii,  240). 

Their  theological  s^'stem  was  a  modified  or  quati 
dualism ;  admitting,  indeed,  but  one  Supreme  princi- 
ple, the  good,  but  holding  Uiat  the  Supreme  had  two 
sons,  Satanael  and  Jesus.  Satanael,  tha  first-bom, 
had  the  government  of  the  world,  but,  becoming  in- 
toxicated with  the  pride  of  power,  he  rebelled,  in  order 
to  organize  a  Idngdom  of  his  own,  and  many  celestial 
spirits  joined  him.  Driven  from  heaven,  he  formed 
the  eirth  from  pre-existing  elements,  and  also  created 
man.  The  human  «o«/,  however,  was  inspired  direct- 
ly by  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  Satanael  having  sought  in 
vain  to  animate  the  works  without  help  from  the  Au- 
thor of  all  Good.  The  very  excellencies  now  apparent 
in  mankind  inflamed  the  envy  of  Satanael.  He  se- 
duced Eve ;  and  Cain,  their  godless  issue,  became  the 
root  and  representative  of  evil ;  while  Abel,  the  son 
of  Adam,  testified  to  tho  better  principle  in  man.  This 
principle,  however,  was  comparatively  inefficacious, 
owing  to  the  craft  of  the  Tempter ;  and  at  length  an 


act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  God  was  absolutely  needed 
for  the  rescue  and  redemption  of  tho  human  soul.  The 
agent  whom  he  singled  out  was  Christ.  A  spirit,  call- 
ed the  Son  of  God,  or  Logos,  and  identified  with  Mi- 
chael the  Archangel,  camo  into  tho  world,  put  on  tbc 
semblance  of  a  body,  bafliod  tho  cpostatc  angels,  end, 
divesting  their  malignant  leader  of  all  superhuman  at- 
tributes, reduced  his  title  from  Satanael  to  Satan,  and 
curtailed  his  empire  in  tho  world.  Tho  Saviour  waa 
then  taken  up  to  heaven,  where,  after  occupying  tiie 
chief  post  of  honor,  ho  is,  at  tho  close  of  the  present 
dispensation,  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  essence  oat  of 
which  his  being  is  derived.  Tho  Holy  Spirit,  in  like 
manner,  is,  according  to  tho  Bogomilos,  an  emanatiofi 
only,  destined  to  revert  hereafter  to  tho  aboriginal 
source  of  life. 

The  authors  of  this  scheme  had  many  points  in  com- 
mon with  tho  other  mediosval  sects.     They  looked  en 
all  the  Church  as  anti-Christian,  and  as  ruled  by  fall- 
en angels,  arguing  that  no  others,  savo  their  own 
community,  were  genuine  **  citizens  of  Christ.*'     Tho 
strong  repugnance  which  they  felt  to  every  thing  that 
savored  of  Mosalsm  urged  them  to  despise  the  ritual 
system  of  the  Church :  for  instance,  they  contended 
that  the  only  proper  baptism  is  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit. 
A  moi^e  healthy  feeling  was  indeed  expressed  in  tbeir 
hostility  to  image-worship  and  exaggerated  reverence 
of  the  saints,  though  even  there  the  opposition  rested 
mainly  on  Docetic  views  of  Christ  and  his  redemp- 
tion.    These  opinions  had  been  widely  circulated  in 
the  Eastern  empire  when  Alexius  Comnenus  cansed 
inquiries  to  be  made  respecting  them,  and,  after  he 
had  singled  out  a  number  of  the  influential  misbe- 
lievers, doomed  them  to  imprisonment  fbr  life.     An 
aged  monk,  named  Basil  (q.  v.),  who  came  forward  as 
the  leader  of  the  sect,  resisted  tiie  persuasions  of  Alex- 
ius and  the  patriarch.     He  ultimately  perished  at  the 
stake  in  Constantinople  In  1119.    His  creed,  however, 
still  survived,  and  found  adherents  in  all  quarters, 
more  especially  in  minds  alive  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church  and  mystic  in  their  texture. — Uardwick, 
Ch,  His*,  p.  002-805;  Neander,  Ch,  Hist,  iv,  652  sq. ; 
Gieseler,  Ch.  Hist.  per.  iii,  div.  iU,  §  98 ;  Gieseler,  De 
Bogomi'is  f '  tmmeniatio ;  Engelhardt,  De  Origme  Bogih- 
fKtilffrttin  (E.lang.  1828).     See  Cathabi. 

Bogue,  David,  D.D.,  an  Independent  minister  of 
England,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  London  His- 
sionary  Society,  was  bom  at  Halydown,  Berwickshire, 
Mareh  1, 1750.  He  was  sent  in  1762  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  nine  years,  and 
graduated  A.M.  in  1771.  Soon  after,  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  he  was  ordained 
at  Gosport  June  18, 1777.  He  remained  pastor  of  the 
Independent  congregation  in  that  place  for  fifty  years. 
In  1789  he  opened  a  theological  school  at  Gosport, 
which  was  afterward  adopted  as  the  training-school 
for  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary* 
Society.  Besides  his  share  in  founding  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  he  was  one  of  the  chief  originators 
of  the  "  Religious  Tract  Society,*'  and  wrote  the  first 
tract  published  by  that  institution.  He  died  at  Brigh- 
ton Oct.  25, 1825.  He  wrote,  in  ooi^unction  with  Dr. 
Bennett,  a  History  of  the  DinenUrsfrom  the  RevohUiou 
of  less  to  1808  (2d  ed.  Lond.  1883,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Essay 
on  the  Divine  Authority  ofpke  New  Testasnent  (Lond. 
1802,  8vo) ;  D'jcourses  on  (he  AfiUenmum  (2  vols,  181Q. 
His  JJfe  was  written  by  Dr.  Bennett,  and  there  is  alao 
a  full  memoir  in  Morrison,  Missionary  Fathers,  p.  156- 
218. 

Bo'^han  (Heb.  Bohan\  *;na,  a  thumb;  Sept.  Bac«^X 
a  Reubenite  [see  Bex-Bohak],  in  whose  honor  a  stone 
was  erected  which  afterward  served  as  a  boondan*- 
mark  on  the  frontier  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
XV,  6 ;  xviii,  17).  It  does  not  appear  firom  the  text 
whether  this  stone  was  a  sepulchral  monnment,  or  set 
up  to  commemorate  some  f^reat  exploit  perftxrmcd  by 
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this  BohaB  in  tho  conqaest  of  Canaan  (oomp.  1  Sam. 
vii,  12).  See  Stoke.  Bunting  (Jtmerao',  tot,  S.  Script, 
p.  144),  mentioning  Baharim,  says  that  near  to  it,  in 
the  valley,  is  a  stono  called  BokaHf  of  extraordinaTj 
size,  and  shining  like  marble ;  but  this  wants  confinna- 
tion  (yet  comp.  Schwan,  Palest,  p.  94).  It  was  situ- 
ated in  tho  valley  of  Achor,  between  Betb-Arabah  and 
Dcbir,  apparently  along  tho  eastern  side  of  the  present 
Wady  Dabr  running  into  the  Dead  Sea.     See  Tribe. 

Boheim  (or  Beubm),  Hanb,  a  forerunner  of  the 
Peasant  War  in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Niklashausen, 
in  Baden,  about  tho  raid<Uo  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  his  youth  ho  was  a  fitrm-servant  and  a  drummer  at 
wakes  and  fairs.  Awakened  by  the  preaching  of  a 
Francbcan,  he  burnt  his  drum.  Ho  believed  that  the 
Virgin  appeared  to  him,  and  revealed  certain  ascetic 
and  extravagant  doctrines  to  him,  which  about  147G 
he  began  to  preach.  .He  soon  gained  influence  among 
the  lower  classes  by  preaching  against  the  vices  of 
priests  and  princes,  and  against  Purgatory.  He  prob. 
ably  had  heard  the  teachings  of  the  Hussites.  Multi- 
tudes were  stirred  to  enthusiasm  by  his  preaching. 
He  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  1482. — ^Ullmann,  He/arm^ 
ers  brfore  the  Reformation,  i,  884  sq. 

Bohemia  (^Boiemum,  Botohemum,  Boemia;  Germ. 
BShtnen,  Bdheim),  a  kingdom  of  Germany,  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  bounded  on  tho  north  by  Mienia  and 
Lusatia,  east  by  Silesia  and  Moravia,  south  by  Aus- 
tria, and  west  by  Bavaria.  Two  thirds  of  the  inhab- 
itants are  Sclavonians,  and  call  themselves  Czechs; 
the  remainder  are  chiefly  Germans.  As  early  as  845, 
many  Bohediians  had  embraced  Christianity  through 
the  medium  of  tho  Germans  and  Romans,  in  conse- 
quence of  tho  wars  of  the  German  king  Lewis.  In  871, 
Duke  Borzivoy,  upon  a  visit  to  Svatopluk,  governor 
of  the  Moravians,  became  acquainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  he,  his  wife  Ludmila,  and  their  at- 
tendants, received  baptism,  probably  at  OlmCttz.  On 
that  occasion  he  became  acquainted  with  Methodius, 
a  monk  and  painter,  who  had  been  sent  in  862  fh>m 
Constantinople  to  Moravia  as  missionary,  with  his 
brother  monk  Cyrillus,  who  invented  the  Sclavonic 
alphabet.  Methodius  accompanied  the  Bohemian  duke 
to  his  own  country,  where  many  were  converted  and 
several  churches  IraiH.  Tho  good  work  which  Borzi- 
voy had  begun,  Drahomira,  the  heathen  wife  of  his 
son  Yratislav,  sought  afterward  to  destroy.  Ludmi- 
la, Borzivoy's  widow,  and  her  grandson,  Duke  Wen- 
zel,  fell  victims  to  her  tary.  It  was  not  till  tho  reign 
of  Boleslav  tho  Pious  (967-999)  that  Christianity  ob- 
tained security  and  peace  in  Bohemia. 

In  968  a  distinct  bisliopric  was  formed  at  Prague  for 
Bohemia,  which  until  tliat  period  had  been  subject  to 
tho  Bishop  of  Regensburg ;  and  Hatto,  archbishop  of 
Mayence,  consecrated  the  Saxon  Dethmar  bishop  of 
Bohemia.  Then  tho  pope  required  (though  tho  Chris- 
tianity brought  in  by  Methodius  was  properly  derived 
ftrom  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  Sclavonian  liturgy 
had  been  introduced  in  several  places)  that  every  thing 
should  bo  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  Romish 
ritual.  The  use  of  the  Latin  language  in  divine  ser- 
vice, the  celibacy  of  the  priests,  and  the  Lord^s  Supper 
without  the  cup,  were  especially  enforced.  But  the 
Bohemians  made  great  resistance,  and  in  977  the  Bo- 
hemian delegates  obtained  a  temporary  permission  for 
the  use  of  the  liturgy  in  the  Sclavonic  language.  But 
it  was  soon  afterward  resolved  at  Rome  that  the  vul- 
gar tongue  should  be  expelled  fh>m  the  churches.  An 
order  to  tliat  effect  by  Pope  Gregory  VII,  1079,  asserts 
that  "  it  is  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God  that  divine 
worship  should  be  held  in  a  private  language,  though 
all  do  not  understand  it ;  for,  were  the  singing  general 
and  loud,  the  language  might  easily  fall  into  contempt 
and  disgust."  Nevertheless,  both  liturgies  continued 
in  use  up  to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century. 

In  1868,  under  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  Ernst  de 


Pfeidabits  (commonly  called  Amestus),  tho  communUm 
witkoui  the  iMp  was  again  insisted  upon.  Foreign  pro- 
fessors and  students,  who  had  been  accustomed  in  their 
native  country  to  the  Lord*s  Supper  under  one  form, 
promoted  this  innovation  in  Prague.  Nevertheless, 
in  1390,  the  communion  under  both  forms  was  for  some 
time  allowed  at  Kuttenberg  by  Boniface  IX,  probably 
because  these  mountaineen  had  always  been  treated 
with  much  forbearance.  Under  Archbishop  Ernst, 
Romish  customs  were  generally  adopted  in  Bohemia. 
But  there  were  many  opponents  of  Romish  perversions 
in  the  14th  century.  Wyclifle*s  writings  had  impress- 
ed many  of  the  noblest  minds,  both  clergy  and  laity. 
Prominent  among  them  were  Milicz  (q.  v.)  and  Stidk- 
na,  cathedral  preachers  at  Prague,  Matthias  Janow 
(q.  v.),  confessor  to  Charles  IV,  all  of  whom  were  ex- 
Ued.  After  them  arose  Hubs  (q.  v.),  martyred  1416, 
and  Jeboke  ov  Prague  (q.  v.),  1416,  whose  bloody 
deaths  aroused  the  spirit  of  the  Bohemians.  In  1420, 
tlie  Hussites,  having  taken  up  arms,  wero  excommu- 
nicated by  tlie  pope ;  the  Emperor  Sigismund  sent  an 
army  into  Bohemia.  The  bravery  and  terrible  deeds 
of  Ziska,  the  Hussite  leader,  protracted  the  contest  for 
many  yean.  Fearful  cruelties  were  practised  on  both 
sides.  The  painful  division  of  the  Reformera  into  Ca- 
|lixtines  (q.  v.)  and  Taboiites  (q.  v.)  gave  great  advan- 
'tage  to  the  papal  party.  In  1482  the  pope  convoked  a 
i  council  at  Basle,  whicdi  was  attended  liy  800  Bohemian 
delegates.  An  accommodation  was  made  by  granting 
the  cup  {eommmio  tub  vin»que\  and  the  Calixtine  Ro- 
kyzan  was  made  archbishop  of  Prague.  This  airange- 
jment  satisfied  the  Romanizing  Calixtines,  or  Utra- 
^qidgts,  as  they  were  called,  but  not  the  Taborites,  who 
I  were,  in  the  main,  thorough  Protestants.  They  con- 
,  tinned  unmoved  by  arguments  or  threats,  by  flatteries 
or  sufferings,  and,  having  gradually  remodelled  their 
'ecclesiastical  discipline,  became  known  by  the  name 
I  of  the  Bohemian  Brethben.  The  peculiarities  of 
I  their  raligious  belief  are  exhibited  in  their  Confession 
of  Faith  (A.D.  1504),  especially  their  opinion  as  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  They  rejected  the  idea  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  admitted  only  a  mystical  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  On  all  points  they  profess- 
ed to  take  the  Scriptures  as  the  ground  of  their  doc- 
trines ;  and  for  this,  but  more  especially  for  the  con- 
stitution and  discipline  of  their  cburdics,  they  received 
the  approbation  of  the  reformcn  of  the  16th  century. 
They  distributed  their  members  into  three  classes,  the 
beginners,  tho  proficients,  and  the  perfect  To  carry 
on  their  s}*stem  they  had  clergy  of  different  degrees : 
bishops  (senlora  and  consenion  or  assistants);  pres- 
b3rten  and  deacons :  and,  of  lay  officers,  ndiles  and 
acolytes,  among  whom  the  civil,  moral,  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  were  judiciously  distributed.  Their  fint 
bishop  received  his  ordination  from  a  Waldensian  bish- 
op, though  their  churches  held  no  communion  with 
•  the  Wttldenses  in  Bohemia.  Thev  numbered  200 
;  churches  in  Bohemia.  Persecution  raged  against  them 
I  even  up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  thon- 
;  sanda  of  the  best  citizens  of  Bohemia  wero  driven  into 
\  Poland  and  Prussia.  They  subsequently  obtained  tol- 
eration, and  entered  into  agreement  with  the  Polish 
Lutherans  and  Calvinistic  churches.  Those  who  re- 
mained in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  recovered  a  certain 
degree  of  liberty  under  Maximilian  11,  and  had  their 
principal  residence  at  Fulncck,  in  Moravia,  and  hence 
have  i)een  called  Moravian  Brethren.  See  Mora- 
viAKS.  Though  the  Old  Bohemian  Brethren  most  be 
regarded  as  now  extinct,  this  society  deserves  ever  to 
be  had  in  remembrance  as  one  of  the  principal  guar- 
dians of  Christian  truth  and  piety  in  times  just  emerg- 
ing fh>m  the  barbarism  of  the  Dark  Age9,  and  as  the 
parent  of  the  United  Brethrrn.  Their  Catechism  has 
been  republished  by  Dr.  Von  Zezschwitz  {Die  Cate- 
ckiemen  der  Waldenter  u.  Bokmiechtn  Brwkr^  Erlangen, 
1868).  The  Jesuits,  supported  by  Ferdinand  Ju- 
ried through  the  **  counter-Reformation"  in 
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•ffeetiially  in  the  17th  eentary.  Protettantism  was 
cniBhed  at  the  expense  of  civilization.  There  was  no 
legal  toleration  for  it  nntil  the  philosophical  emperor 
Joseph  II  issned  hia  ''Edict  of  Toleration,"  Oct.  18, 
1781  (PescheclE,  ii,  835).  Protestant  congregations, 
both  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  soon  sprang  np. 

The  Homan  Church  is  now  very  powerful  in  Bohe- 
mia. Its  hierarchy  includes  one  archbishop  (Prague), 
three  bishops  (Leitmerttz,  Koniggrats,  and  Bndweis), 
a  titular  bishop,  and  twelve  prelates  of  the  rich  orders 
of  KnighU  of  ike  Crtm  and  PremotutrtUetuet.  The  regu- 
lar clergy  have  75  monasteries  and  6  convents  of  nuns. 
The  JProteatantt  are  found  chiefly'  in  north-eastern  Bo- 
hemia ;  they  number  from  75,000  to  100,000,  of  whom 
87  churches  follow  the  Reformed  confession,  and  17 
the  Lutheran ;  and  there  are  perhaps  70C0  to  10,000 
Mennonites  and  smaller  sects.  See  Pescheck,  Btfor- 
ma$Mm  wi  Bohemia  (trsnsl.  Lond.  1840,  2  vols.  8vo); 
Hardwick,  Ch,  BiH,,  Middle  Affe,  p.  124.     See  Aca- 

TBIA. 

Bohemiaxi  Brethren.    Sec  BoBsifXA. 

B61iler,  Pktsb.    See  Boehlkb. 

BoieB,  Abtemas,  a  Congro^rational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Blandford,  Maep.,  Sept.  8, 1792,  and  graduated 
at  Williams  College  181G.  In  1819  he  was  ordained 
pastor  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.  In  1821  he  accepted  a 
caU  from  Charleston ;  on  account  of  ill  health,  be  re- 
signed 1823.  In  1824  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the 
church  in  South  Hadley,  Mass.  In  1884  he  went  to 
Boston  as  pastor  of  Vine  Street  Church,  which  position 
ho  resigned  in  1840,  and  in  1841  removed  to  New  Lon- 
don, where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Sept.  25, 1844. 
He  published  a  Thanktgwing  Sermcn^  Characttriatia  of 
the  Timei  (1828),  and  an  Addreti  before  the  Society  <f 
Inquiry  in  Amhertt  CoUege  (1884). — Sprague,  AtmaU^ 
U,  664. 

Boil  (rni^,  ihtiMn\  rendered  "botch*'  in  Deut. 
xxviii,  27,  85),  a  burning  sore  or  inflamed  ulcer  of  an 
aggravated  description,  either  local  (as  in  the  case  of 
Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xx,  7 ;  Isa.  xxxviii,  21),  or  cover- 
ing an  extensive  sur&ce  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Exod.  ix,  9, 10, 11 ;  Deut.  xxviii,  27,  86).  See 
Blaixb.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  ulcerated  Fpots  in- 
dicative of  leprosy  (Lev.  xiii,  18, 10,  20, 28),  and  is  the 
term  used  to  designate  the  disease  of  Job  (Job  ii,  7), 
probably  the  eUphanUtuii,  or  black  leprosy.    See  Lsp^ 

ROSY. 

Bois,  du.    See  Dubois. 

Bolingbroke.     See  Dbibx  and  Ixtidblitt. 

Bolivia,  a  rapublic  of  South  America.  Its  area 
is  about  850,000  sqnara  miles.  Population  in  1865, 
1,447,000,  exclusive  of  about  700,000  Indians.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  recognised  as  the  state 
church,  yet  other  denominations  an  tolerated.  The 
convents  have  the  right  of  receiving  novices  only  on 
condition  that  they  are  at  any  time  at  liberty  to  leave 
again  the  monastic  life.  The  chamber  of  senaton  ex- 
ercises the  right  of  superintending  the  ecclesiastical 
affiun.  At  the  head  of  the  Church  is  the  archbishop 
of  Charcas,  who  resides  at  Chuquisaca,  and  three  bisli- 
ops,  at  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  La  Paz,  and  Cocham- 
ba.  There  is  a  univenity  at  Chuquisaca,  besides  sev- 
eral colleges.  A  large  majority  of  the  entira  popular 
tion  are  of  Indian  descent,  and  still  show  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  Jesuits,  who  were  expelled  ftom  their 
missions  March  27, 1767.  In  the  eastern  plains  sev- 
eral tribes  still  live  together  in  the  missions.  There 
were  in  1630,  among  the  Chiquitos,  ten  missions,  with 
15,816  inhabitants;  among  the  Mqjoe,  thirteen,  with 
28,951  inhabitants.     See  Amebica. 

Bolland  or  Bollandiu»  John,  bom  in  Brabant 
Aug.  18, 1596,  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesas  in  1612. 
He  was  chosen  by  his  fraternity  to  carry  into  effect 
Rossweide's  plan  or  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  or  Lives  of 
the  Saints.    See  Acta  Sanctoru3I.    He  died  Sept.  12, 


1665.    A  memoir  of  his  life  is  prefixed  to  the  lint  vol- 
ume of  the  A  da  Sanctorum  for  Uarch* 

Bollandlsts,  a  society  of  Jesuits  at  Antwerp,  so 
called  as  the  continuatora  of  the  AcUi  SaneU>rum  after 
the  death  of  Bolland.  From  1665  to  1782,  twenty4wo 
editon  in  succession  were  engaged,  and  published  one 
hundred  and  sevens-throe  volumes.  These  were  all 
Jesuits ;  and  after  the  suppression  of  that  order,  canons 
regular,  Benedictines,  and  othera  devoted  themselves 
to  the  continuation  of  this  work.  The  renewal  of  it 
waa  undertaken  in  1888  by  several  J^uits  at  Brus- 
sels. Some  idea  of  the  vast  extent  of  this  work,  etiU 
in  progress,  may  be  gathered  fhnn  the  fisct  that  the 
lives  of  more  than  two  thousand  saints  remain  to  com- 
plete the  year,  and  more  than  fifty  additional  volames 
in  folio  must  be  published  before  the  completion  of  the 
work.    See  Acta  Sanctorum. 

Boiled  (^12^^&,  ffihotf  the  calyx  or  corolla  of  flow- 
en),  a  participial  adjective  fWmi  the  old  word  boU,  sig- 
nifying pod  or  capsiUe ;  applied  to  the  blossoms  of  flax 
(q.  V.)  in  Exod.  ix,  81. 

Bolseo,  Jbb6ke  HniutkB,  a  French  Carmelite  of 
the  16th  century,  who  appean  to  have  embraced  the  re> 
formed  opinions,  and  dtd  finom  Paris  to  Ferrara,  where 
he  was  almoner  to  the  duchess.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Lyons  and  Geneva,  avowed  himself  a  Protestant,  and 
began  to  practise  as  a  physician.  In  1551  he  declaim- 
ed against  predestination  in  a  public  assembly.  Bolsec 
was  imprisoned,  convicted  of  sedition  and  Pelagianism, 
and  banished  (Dec.  28, 1551).  He  returned  to  France 
and  again  embraced  Romanism.  In  1577  he  publish- 
ed Hiatoire  de  la  Fte,  Moeura^  etc,y  de  Jean  Cidviu,  a  vio- 
lently abusive  book,  which  he  followed  with  a  slander- 
ous Life  of  Beta  in  1582.  He  died  about  1585.— Mos- 
heim,  Ch,  Hitl.  ill,  196 ;  Haag,  La  France  Protettante, 
ii,  860. 

Bolster  (niXM'nia,  meraaaholh',  something  at  the 
head)  ocenn  Oen.  xxviii,  11, 18,  where  it  is  rendered 
<'piUows;"  lSam.xix,18,16;  xxvi,  7, 11, 16,  a  pillow. 
These  were  stuffbd  with  wool  or  some  soft  substance 
(Ezek.  xiii,  18, 21) ;  the  poorer  cUsses,  instead  of  these, 
made  use  of  skins.  The  **  pillow  of  goats'  hair  tar  his 
bokter,"  placed  by  Hichal  (1  Sam.  xix,  18),  seems  to 
convey  the  impression  that  in  thoee  remote  times  it  was 
not  usual  for  any  but  sick  persons  to  use  bolsten  or  pil- 
lows to  support  the  head  when  in  bed ;  and  that,  accord- 
ingly, Michal  put  one  stuffed  with  goats'  hair  under  the 
head  of  the  Teraphim,  to  confirm  the  notion  she  wished 
to  conVey  that  David  lay  there  sick.  She  would  then 
cover  the  head  and  bolster  with  a  cloth,  it  being  usual 
in  the  East  for  people  to  cover  their  heads  while  in  bed. 
The  Septuagint  and  Josephns  make  out  that  it  was  a 
goat's  liver,  the  use  of  which,  as  explained  by  the  latter 
(A  nt,  vi,  n ,  4),  was,  that  the  liver  of  a  goat  had  the  prop- 
erty of  motion  some  time  after  being  taken  from  the  an- 
imal, and  therefore  gave  a  motion  to  the  bed-clothes, 
whidi  was  necessary  to  convey  the  idea  that  a  living 
person  lay  in  the  bed.  The  Targnm  saya  that  it  was 
a  goatskin  Ixittle ;  if  so,  it  was  moat  Ukely  inflated 
with  air.  It  is  probable,  however,  tliat  the  term  ren- 
dered ^*  bolster"  is  merely  an  adverbial  phrase,  and 
should  be  rendered  literally  in  all  cases,  as  it  actually 
is  in  1  Sam.  xxvi,  7-16.     See  Bed. 

Bolton,  Robert,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom  in 
1572,  and  died  in  1631.  He  was  especially  fkmous  as 
a  reliever  of  afRicted  consciences.  He  professed  on 
his  death-bed  that  ho  never  in  his  sermons  taught  any 
thing  but  what  he  had  first  sought  to  work  on  his  own 
heart.  He  is  the  author  of  A  Discourte  on  Bappineie 
(Lond.  1611,  4to;  6  editions  during  the  author's  life- 
time) ;  Instructions  relative  to  afflicted  Conscienca{lSM. 
4to) ;  ffelpe  to  Huimliation  (Oxford,  1681, 8vo) ;  On  the 
four  last  Things  (London,  1638,  4to);  Detout  Prayers 
(1638,  8vo).  —  Middleton,  Evangelicai  Biography,  Vi, 
18. 
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Bombay,  the  capital  of  a  British  presidency  in  In- 
dia  of  tlie  same  name,  had  in  1845  a  population  of 
285,000  souls,  of  which  two  thirds  were  Hindoos,  20,000 
Parsees,  and  the  rest  Mussulmans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians. It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Ghorch  of  Eng- 
land, whose  diocese  comprised  in  1859  58  clergymen, 
including  one  archdeacon.  It  is  also  the  see  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishop.— C/Ser^  IM  for  1880  (Lond. 
1880,  8vo).    See  India. 

Bona,  GiovANJti,  an  Italian  writer,  and  cardinal 
of  the  Romish  Church,  was  bom  at  Mondovi,  in  Pied- 
mont, Oct.  10, 1609.  Having  distinguished  himself  in 
his  studies,  be  entered,  in  1625,  the  order  of  the  Feuil- 
lans,  and  in  1G51  he  was  made  general  of  his  congre- 
gation. Pope  Alexander  VII  employed  him  in  many 
ways,  and  made  him  Consultor  of  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index,  Qualificatrir  of  the  Holy  Office ;  and  in  1669 
Clement  IX  made  him  cardinal.  He  died  at  Rome 
Oct.  27, 1674,  after  he  had  made  a  reyision  of  all  his 
works,  the  chief  of  which  are — 1.  Dt  Dkrina  Ptabnodia, 
efu$que  eatuit,  mytterili,  tt  diteiplmdj  which  treats  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  holy  office  (Rome  and  Paris, 
1668, 4to) : — 2,  Mamtduelio  adcatlwn : — 8.  Via  eompendii 
ad  Deum : — 4.  Tractattu  aseeticfu  de  ditereiume  Spiriiu-^ 
um : — 5.  De  Sacrifido  Miasce : — 6.  HorolopUtm  atceticum : 
— 7,  De  prineipiu  vita  Chritticuta : — 8.  De  rtins  lAtur" 
fficis,  containing  all  information  concerning  the  rites, 
prayers,  and  ceremonies  of  the  mass  (Rome,  1671,  fol. ; 
P^is,  1672,  4to);  it  was  afterward  revised  and  aug- 
mented by  a  dissertation  on  the  use  of  fermented  bread 
at  the  mass.  All  his  works  (except  bis  poems  and  let- 
ters) have  been  collected  in  8  vols.  8vo.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  his  works  is  that  of  Sala  (Turin,  1747-58, 4  vols, 
fol.). 

Bonald,  Loms  Gabriel  Ambroisb,.  Yicomto  de, 
one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  ultra-papal  party  in 
the  Roman  Church  of  this  century,  was  bom  Oct.  2, 
1754,  at  Monna.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution,  he  showed  himself  at  first  attached  to  the 
revolutionary  ideas,  but  soon  (1791)  became  one  of  their 
most  ardent  opponents.  He  therefore  emigrated  from 
France  in  1791,  but  returned  under  the  reign  of  Napo- 
leon, who,  in  1808,  made  liim  councillor  at  the  Univer- 
sity. After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  for 
some  time  the  leader  of  the  ultramontane  party  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  made,  in  1828,  a  peer 
of  France ;  in  1880,  after  the  revolution  of  Jnly,  he 
retired  ftom  political  life,  and  died  at  Monna,  Nov. 
23, 1840.  Among  his  works,  the  following  are  prized 
by  his  adherents  as  the  most  important :  1.  Theorie  du 
pouvolr  poHtique  tt  rdigieux  (Paris,  1796,  8  vols.) : — 
2.  Legislation  primitive  (Paris,  1802,  8  vols.) : — 8.  Re- 
ehercheg  philoaophiques  mr  Us  premiers  obfets  de  eotmcuS' 
tances  morales  (Paris,  1808,  2  vols.). 

Bonaventora,  St.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
scholastic  divines  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  called  also 
''''tke  Seraphic  Doetory'^  was  bom  at  Bagnarea,  Tuscany, 
in  1221.  His  family  name  was  Giovanni  Fidanza. 
In  1248  he  entered  the  Franciscan  order,  and  studied 
at  Paris  under  Alexander  de  Hales:  afterward  he 
taught  divinity  in  the  same  university,  and  took  his 
doctor's  degree,  together  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  in 
1255.  In  the  following  year,  upon  the  death  of  John 
of  Parma,  he  was  elected  generid  of  his  order,  where- 
upon he  labored  to  reform  its  decayed  discipline,  and 
defended  it  warmly  against  the  attacks  of  Giraldus  of 
Abbeville  and  William  de  St.  Amour.  At  a  general 
chapter  of  the  order,  held  at  Pisa,  he  directed  the  Mi- 
norites every  where  to  exhort  the  people,  in  their  ser- 
mons, to  pray  to  the  Virgin  and  worship  her  when 
they  heard  the  sound  of  the  bell  after  compline.  He 
also  first  introduced  the  establishment  of  religious  con- 
fraternities, or  sodalities  of  laymen,  which  he  set  on 
foot  at  Rome  in  1270.  In  1272  he  had  the  singular 
privilege  conferred  np<m  him  of  nominating  to  the 
popedom,  the  cardinals  being  unable  to  come  to  any 


oonclnsion  among  themselves,  and  unanimously  agrei^ 
ing  to  leave  the  matter  In  the  hands  of  Bonaventura, 
who  named  Theodore,  archdeacon  of  liege,  known  as 
Pope  Gregory  X.  This  pope,  in  gratitude,  made  him 
canlinal-bishop  of  Albano  in  1274.  He  attended  the 
first  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  but  died  before 

its  conclusion,  July  15th,  1274.     He  was  canonized  by 
Pope  Siztns  IV  hi  1482.     In  philosophy,  as  well  as 
theology,  he  was  preeminent  in  his  time.     His  special 
aim  was  to  reconcile  Aristotle  with  the  Alexandrians* 
*'In  his  commentary  on  Lombardus  he  contracts  the 
sphere  of  speculation,  and  studies  to  employ  the  prin- 
ciples of  Aristotle  and  the  Arabians,  not  so  much  for 
tluB  satisfaction  of  a  minute  and  idle  curiosity,  as  for 
the  resolution  of  important  questions,  and  to  reconcile 
opposite  opinions,  especially  in  the  Important  inquiries 
respecting  individuation  and  free-will.    Occasionally 
he  rests  his  arguments  rather  on  the  practical  destina- 
tion of  man  than  on  theoretical  notions — ^for  instance, 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
The  Supreme  Good  he  affirms  to  be  union  with  the  De- 
ity, by  which  alone  mankind  can  attain  a  perception 
of  truth,  and  the  enjoyment  of  happiness.     This  leads 
him  to  ascribe  all  knowledge  to  illumination  from  on 
high  (JUductio  aetioHwn  ad  7%eoloffiam\  which  he  distin- 
guishes into  four  species— exterior,  inferior,  interior, 
and  superior.     He  defines  also  six  degrees  whereby 
man  may  approximate  the  Deity,  and  refers  to  these 
six  as  muiy  distinct  faculties  of  the  soul — an  ingenious 
idea,  and  copiously  detailed,  but  in  a  great  degree  ar- 
bitrary' and  forced  (Itiaerarium  mentis  adDemn),    Find- 
ing speculation  insufficient  for  the  attainment  of  tho 
Supreme  Good,  he  abandoned  himself  with  all  his  heart 
to  Mysticism.'^    **In  the  scholastic  theology,  Bona- 
ventura ranks  after  Thomas  Aquinas  in  point  of  fertil- 
ity and  of  speculative  acuteness ;  while,  as  a  mystic, 
he  lacks  the  independence  of  the  school  of  St.  Victor. 
His  characteristic  merits  are  his  ample  comprehen- 
siveness, both  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  his  imagin- 
ative power,  which,  however,  was  always  united  with 
strict  logical  faculty.      According  to  his  scholastic 
principle,  ho  set  out  with  the  purpose  to  bring  the 
whole  of  human  knowledge  within  the  sphere  of  theol- 
ogy (De  rcductione  artium  in  theologiam)"  (Herzog, 
Real'Encyklcpddiej  ii,  291).     The  worst  feature  of  Bo- 
naventura's  influence  was  the  impulse  he  gave  to  Mari- 
olatry  (Elliott,  DeHn,  of  Romanism,  bk.  iv,  ch.  iv,  p.  763, 
Lond.  ed.  Avo).    The  beautiful  hymn,  Recordare  sancim 
cruciSf  was  written  by  him ;  it  is  given,  with  a  trans- 
lation, by  the  Rev.  H.  Harbaugh,  in  the  MercerAurg 
Review,  1858,  p.  480.     Amon^;  his  other  works  on  sys- 
tematic theology,  the  Breviloquium  and  CentHoquitan 
are  the  most  important.    The  former  is  called  by 
Baumgarton-Crusius  the  best  manual  of  systematic 
theology  produced  in  the  Middle  Ages.    The  best  edi- 
tion of  it  is  by  Hefele  (Tob.  1845).     He  also  wrote 
many  mystico-practical  treatises,  e.  g.  De  septem  itnm. 
cftemitaiis:  —  Stimtdus  Amoris :  —  Incendium  AmoriSf 
etc.     Neander  declares  that  "  his  great  mind  grasped 
the  whole  compass  of  human  knowledge  as  it  existed 
in  his  time."     His  writings  are  collected  under  the 
title  Opera,  Sixti  F,  Pont,  3fax,,jussu  emendaia,  etc. 
(Rome,  1588-96, 8  vols.  fol. ;  also  Venice,  1751, 18  vols. 
4to).    Contents,  vol.  i  *.  Prtncipittm  S.  Seriptwra ;  Expo- 
sitio  sen  Sermones  88  m  HexoimeTon ;  ExposUio  in  PsaJU 
terium,  in  Eedesiasten,  in  Sapientiam  et  in  Tkrenos  Hi- 
eremia.     Vol.  ii :  Expositio  in  caput  vi  S,  Mattheei,  et 
in  Evang.  3,  Laom;  PoetUla  in  Evang.  S,  Johannis  et 
Cottationes  in  eimdem.    Vol.  iii :  Sermones  de  Tempore 
et  de  Sftn^,     YoIb*  i^i  ▼•  Commenfaria  in  iv  libros 
Senientiarum  Petri Lombardi.     Vol.  vi  contains  parts  1 
and  2  of  the  Opuscuia,  viz. :  (l.")  De  reducUone  artium 
ad  tkeokgiam;  (2.)  BrevUoquiwn ;  (8.)  Ceniiloquium ; 
(4.)  Pharetra ';  (5.)  Declaratio  terminorum  thedoguB ;  (6.) 
Prinetpium  ampendiosum  in  libros  Senientiarum ;  (7.)  io 
libri  Sententiartm  carmine  digesti;  (8.)  De  iv  virtuHb^ 
cardtnaHbus;  (9.)  De  vU  donis  S.  S.;  (10.)  De  iU  ier^ 
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nariis  peceaiorum;  (11.)  J)e  ruurrectione  ad  gratlam; 
(12.)  Diaaa  Saktiit ;  (13.)  De  Ecdetuutiea  Hierardda. 
(1.)  JSoliloquium ;  (2.)  De  nudUatwme  yiia  iK  JVl  J,  C. ; 
(8.)  UbeUus  meditatiottum  i  (4.)  De  vii  gradibuM  coHtem" 
plathnit;  (5.)  De  vfutiviiatUnu  jmeri  Jeeu;  (6.)  Offi' 
cium  de  Pattione  Dominica ;  (7,)  De  S,  Cruoe^  lavdatiof 
(8.)  Lignum  vita  ;  (9.)  Specuhan  de  iaudibuB  B.  Maria ; 
(10.)  De  Corona  B,  Maria;  (11.)  De  compauione  eftti^ 
dem;  (12.)  Philomela  pamoni  Domini  oqptaiaper  mi  Ao- 
ras;  (13.)  De  vii  verUe  Domini  in  Cruee;  (14.)  Psalte' 
rium  B, 'Maria  majut;  (16.)  Id,numii;  (16.)  Jn  Salu- 
tationem  angelicam ;  (17.)  Jn  '^  Scdve  JUgineu*^  Vol. 
vii  contaiBB  part  3  of  the  OputaUaj  viz.  i  (1,)  De  insU^ 
tutione  vita  Christiana;  (2.)  De  regimine  anima;  (8.) 
Speculum  animi;  (4.)  De  xpraceptit;  (5.)  De  graSbut 
viriutum ;  (6.)  Itinerarium  meniiM  adDeum;  (7.)  De  vH 
itinerHnta  atemitaiit;  (8.)  Stimubu  Dimm  canoris;  (9.) 
Parvum  bonum,  site  incendiwn  amoris;  (10.)  Amatori- 
va;  (11.)  ExercHiorum  Spiritualimt  libelbu ;  (12.)  /of- 
cicularius,  (13.)  EpiMa  xxv  memoraHa  oompiUcUnt; 
(14.)  Conjfesnonale;  (16.)  2>e  roCiOiM  otm>teiidt;  (16.) 
i)e  pmitate  conscientia ;  (17.)  Z>e  />rt^pani/ion«  Sacerdo- 
He  ad  Miuam;  (18.)  Expotitio  Miua;  (19.)  2>e  ri  o&> 
Cherubim ;  (20.)  /)e  r»  a^  Seraphim,  Vol.  viti  contains 
the  Opugcula  relating  to  monachism,  viz. :  (1.)  De  trip- 
Hd  itatu  religiotorum ;  (2.)  Speculum  discipHna  ;  (8.)  rx 
pitiUM  Novitiorum;  (4.)  In  regulam  ncvltierum;  (5.)  De 
procesM  religumi;  (6.)  De  coniempiu  mBeuU;  (7.)  De 
re/ormaiione  mentii ;  (8.)  ii^pAaftffimi  ftoiw  iimnmioAs;  (9.) 
De  perfecHone  vUa;  (10.)  Dedaraiio  regula  minorum; 
(11.)  CiVca  eoiMlmi  regulam;  (12.)  Quore  fratre*  nuno- 
rts  pradicent;  (18.)  Z»e  iMvpertote  ChritU;  (14.)  Onod 
Christus  et  Apoetoli  nudit  pedibus  inc€debant ;  (16.) 
Apologia  evangelica pauperiat'e ;  (16.)  Contra  calmnni- 
atorem  regula  Fnxnciseana ;  (17.)  Apolog.  ineosqui  Ord. 
Min,  adctrtantur;  (18.)  De  nonfrequentandis  Qutntion' 
ibut;  (19.)  CoUat,  libel,  ad  Frat,  ToloaaUe  (doubtful); 
(20.)  De  rrfonnandit  Fratribiu ;  (21.)  Gm^imdhtm  theo- 
logia ;  (22.)  De  eseeniia^  itwisibilitate^  et  immenniate  Dei  ; 
(28.)  De  myatUsa  theologta.  His  life  was  written  by 
Fessler  (Berl.  1807).— Neander,  Ch,  ffitt.  iv,  421 ;  Mos- 
beim,  Ch.  Hist,  i,  866,  866;  Neander,  ffist.  of  Dogmas, 
p.  641,  577  et  al. ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  anno  1265;  Dupin, 
Hist.  Eccl.  vol.  xi,  cb.  iv ;  Tennemann,  Manual.  Hist. 
Phil.  §  266 ;  Landon,  Eecles.  DicL  ii,  819 ;  Hollenberg, 
Studien  tu  Bonaveniura  (Berlin,  1862,  8vo). 

Bond  C^OM,  esat',  or  "^^K,  issar%  a  moral  obt'ga- 
iion ;  ^lOfioQj  a  physical  means  of  restraint)  is  used  for 
an  obligation  of  any  kind  in  Numbers  xxx,  2,  4,  12 
[see  Vow] ;  metaphorically,  the  word  signifies  oppres- 
sion, captivity,  affliction  (Psa.  cxvi,  16;  Phil,  i,  7). 
See  Caftivity.  The  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  called  the  bond  of  peace  (Ephes.  iv,  8).  Charity 
or  Christian  love  is  called  tho  bond  of  perfectness,  be- 
cause it  completes  the  Christian  character  (Col.  iii,  14). 
Bonds  are  also  bands  or  chains  worn  by  prisoners 
(Acts  XX,  28 ;  xxv,  14)  bound  or  subjected  to  slavery 
(1  Cor.  xli,  18 ;  Rev.  vi,  15).     See  Pbison. 

Bond,  John  Wesley,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  Dec.  11,  1784,  enter- 
cd  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1810,  and  was  appointed  successively  to 
Calvert,  Fairfax,  and  Great  Falls  Circuits,  after  which 
he  travelled  as  companion  to  the  venerable  Bishop  As- 
bury  until  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  1816  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  Severn  Circuit,  and  in  1817  to  Harford. 
Here  he  contracted  the  fever  of  which  ho  died,  Jan. 
22,  1819.  Mr.  Bond  was  a  man  of  clear  understand- 
ing and  sound  judgment,  and  diligent  in  all  the  duties 
of  his  Christian  and  ministerial  profession. — Minutes 
of  Conferences,  i,  324. 

Bond,  Thomas  Emerson,  M.D.,  distinguished 
as  physician,  editor,  and  preacher,  was  bom  in  Balti- 
more in  Febraary,  1782.  His  parents  removed  to 
Buckingham  county,  Va.,  and  his  early  education  was 
received  there  and  in  Baltimore.      After  studying 


medkine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  he  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  to  practise  medicine,  becoming 
M.D.  of  the  University  of  Maryland.  He  rote  rapid- 
ly to  distinction  in  practice,  and  was  called  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  university,  which,  from  a  failure  of  bis 
health,  he  never  occu^ded.  From  his  boyhood  he  liad 
been  a  diligent  student  of  the  Engli&h  classical  writ- 
ers, and  had  modelled  upon  them  a  chaste,  maacnline, 
and  nervous  English  style.  He  was  also  curious  in 
theological  questions,  and  brought  to  their  study  a 
mind  of  singular  acuteness,  dbciplined  to  severity  by 
his  studies  in  physical  science.  At  an  early  age  he 
joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Harford 
county,  Maryland ;  end,  while  practising  medicine  in 
Baltimore,  he  was  licensed  as  a  local  preacher.  From 
1816  to  1880  tho  Church  was  agitated  by  questions  of 
reform  in  its  government,  and  Dr.  Bond  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  discussion.  In  1827  he  published 
an  Appeal  to  the  Methodists  (8vo),  in  opposition  to  the 
proposed  changes,  and  in  18S8  a  Narrative  and  Defence 
(8vo)  of  the  course  of  the  Church  authorities.  From 
1830  to  1881  he  edited  the  Jtinerani,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  Baltimore  for  the  defence  of  the  Church.  In 
all  these  publications  Dr.  Bond  i^howed  himself  a  mas- 
ter of  the  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  art  of  controversy, 
and  his  writings  contributed  signally  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  so-called  Radical  reformers.  In  1840  he  was 
chosen  editor  of  the  Christian  Adeocate  and  Journal^ 
published  in  New  York,  the  chief  weekly  organ  of  the 
Church.  Hero  for  twelve  years  he  found  his  greatest 
field  of  activity,  and  achieved  the  greatest  success  of 
his  life.  In  skUl  of  editorial  writing  he  has  yet  been 
surpassed,  it  is  thought,  by  no  person  engaged  on  the 
public  press  in  America.  The  Methodic  Quarterlg  alto 
contains  several  important  contributions  from  his  pen. 
Ho  died  in  New  York  14th  March,  1856. 

Bondage  (some  form  of  the  root  ^37,  dbad',  to 
toil,  or  of  IS^aSi  bakash',  to  subjugate;  Gr.  iovXiia),  a 
state  of  slavery  (Exod.  i,  14),  servitude  in  captivity 
(Exra  ix,  8,  9).     See  Slavery  ;  Captivitt. 

BoiTDAOE  IN  Egypt. — The  pretended  fear  of  Pha- 
raoh, lest  in  the  event  of  war  the  Hebrews  might  mcke 
common  cause  with  the  enemy,  was  a  sufficient  pretext 
with  his  own  people  for  oppressing  the  Jews,  at  the 
same  timo  that  it  had  the  eflfect  of  exciting  their  preju- 
dices against  them.  Affecting,  therefore,  seme  alarm 
at  their  numbers,  he  suggested  that  so  numerous  a 
body  might  avail  themselves  of  tho  absence  of  the 
Eg^'ptian  troops,  and  endanger  the  tranquillity  and 
safe^'  of  tho  countr}',  and  that  prudence  dictated  the 
necessity  of  obviating  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur- 
rence (Exod.  i,  10).  With  this  view  they  were  treated 
like  the  captives  taken  in  war,  and  were  forced  to  un- 
dergo the  gratuitous  labor  of  erecting  public  granaries 
and  other  buildings  for  the  Egyptian  monarch  (Exod. 
i,  11).  These  were  principally  constructed  of  crude 
brick ;  and  that  such  materials  were  commonlv  used 
in  Egypt  we  have  sufficient  proof  ftom  the  waUs  and 
other  buildings  of  great  size  and  solidity  found  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country,  many  of  which  are  of  a  veiy 
early  period.  Tho  bricks  themselves,  both  at  Thebei 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  frequently  bear  the 
names  of  the  monarchs  who  ruled  Eirypt  during  and 
prior  to  this  epoch.  The  crude  brick  remains  about 
Memphis  are  principally  pyramids;  those  at  Thebes 
consist  of  walls  enclosing  sacred  monuments  and 
tombs,  and  some  are  made  with  and  others  withont 
straw.  l^Iany  have  chopped  barley  and  wheat  straw, 
others  bean  haulm  and  stubble  (Exod.  v,  12).  In  the 
tombs  we  find  the  process  of  making  them  rvpretent- 
ed  among  the  sculptures.  But  it  is  not  to  be  sup* 
posed  any  of  these  bricks  are  the  work  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  never  occupied  at  Thebes ;  and  though 
Josephus  affirms  they  were  engaged  in  bnllding  pyra- 
mids, as  well  as  in  making  canals  and  embanlranents, 
it  is  ver}'  improbable  that  the  crude  brick  pyramidt  of 
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Memphis,  or  of  the  Aninolte  nome,  were  the  work  of 
the  Hebrew  captives  (Wilkinson,  Anc,  E^jpOans),  See 
Brick. 

Bone  (prop.  DX^,  e'Uem ;  oartov\  the  hard  parts 
of  anioial  bodies  (Exod.  xii,  46).  The  expression 
"  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh"  (Gen.  ii,  28), 
*<of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones"  (Ephes.  v,  80),  may 
be  understood  as  implying  the  same  natnre,  and  being 
united  in  the  nearest  relation  and  affection .  Iniquities 
are  said  to  bo  metaphorically  in  men's  bones  when 
their  body  is  polluted  by  them  (Job  xx,  11).  The 
*' valley  of  dry  bones**  InEzekiers  vision  represents  a 
sUto  of  utter  helplessness,  apart  ftx>m  Divine  interpo- 
sition and  aid  (Ezek.  xxxvii,  1-14).  The  Psalmist 
says,  ^*Our  bones  are  scattered  at  the  grave's  mouth*' 
(Psalm  cxli,  7).  This  appears  to  be  a  strongly  flgnra- 
tive  expression ;  but  that  it  may  be  strictly  true,  the 
following  extract  ftvm  Bruce  demonstrates :  "  At  five 
o'clock  we  left  Garigana,  our  journey  being  still  to  the 
eastward,  and  at  a  quarter  past  six  in  the  evening  ar- 
rived at  the  site  of  a  village  whose  inhabitants  had  all 
perished  with  hunger  the  year  before ;  their  wretched 
bones  being  all  unburied,  and  scattered  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  where  the  village  formerly  stood. 
We  encamped  among  the  bones  of  the  dead ;  no  space 
could  be  found  free  from  them."  The  judgment  of  the 
Lord  is  denounced  against  the  King  of  Moab^  **  because 
he  burnt  the  bones  of  the  King  of  Edom  into  lime" 
(Amos  ii,  1),  or,  as  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  explains 
it,  *'to  plaster  the  walls  of  his  house  with  it,"  which 
was  a  cruel  insult.  A  piece  of  barbarity  resembling 
this  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut,  that  the  wall 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  made  by  the  bones  of 
the  besieged  by  the  prince  who  took  it  by  storm. 
The  passage  in  Amos  vi,  9, 10,  Roberts  says,  **  alludes 
to  the  custom  of  burning  human  bodies,  and  to  that  of 
gathering  up  the  half  calcined  bones,  and  to  the  putting 
them  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  then  to  the  carrying 
hack  these  fragments  to  the  house,  or  into  some  out- 
building, where  they  are  kept  till  conveyed  to  a  sacred 
])lace.  In  India  this  is  done  by  a  son  or  a  near  rela- 
tion ;  but  in  case  there  is  not  one  near  akin,  then  any 
person  who  is  going  to  the  place  (as  to  the  Ganges) 
can  take  the  fragments  of  bones,  and  thus  perform  the 
last  rites." 

Boniface  I,  elected  pope,  or  rather  bishop  of  Rome, 
Dec.  28, 418,  as  successor  of  Zosi'mus.  Eulalius,  elect- 
ed by  another  faction,  was  at  first  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Honorius,  but  Boniface  was  finally  establish- 
ed in  the  see,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  422. 
During  his  short  tenure  he  used  every  means  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  the  Roman  see.  He  is  commem- 
orated by  the  Roman  Church  as  a  saint  on  Oct.  26. 

II,  a  Goth,  succeeded  Felix  IV  on  Oct  15,  680, 
though  it  is  said  that  his  rival,  Dioscorus,  was  as  well 
entitled  to  the  see  as  he.  The  deacon  Vigilius  was 
bishop,  in  (act,  from  hb  great  influence.  Boniface 
died  Nov.  8, 532.  He  is  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  whose 
name  docs  not  occur  in  the  Roman  Martyrologium. 

in,  was  elected  bbhop  of  Rome  Feb.  16,  607. 
Through  his  influence  the  Emperor  Phocas  decreed 
that  the  title  of  **  universal  bishop"  should  be  given 
only  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  In  a  synod  held  at  Rome, 
he  forbade,  under  anathema,  that  a  bishop  should  ap- 
point his  own  successor.     He  died  Nov.  12,  607. 

rV,  elected  pope  in  607  or  608.  He  obtained  of  the 
Emperor  Phocas  that  the  Pantheon  which  Agrippa  had 
built  in  honor  of  all  the  gods  should  be  converted  into 
a  Christian  church  under  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  called  Sancta  Maria  Rotunda.     He  died  in  615. 

V,  Pope,  elected  Dec.  24,  618,  on  the  death  of  De- 
odatus,  and  died  Oct.  25,  625.  He  enacted  the  decree 
by  which  the  churches  became  places  of  refuge  for 
criminals. 

VI,  Pope,  a  Roman,  elected  after  the  death  of  For- 
moBUS,  April  11,  896.     He  was  an  abandoned  charac- 
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ter,  and  died  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days.     Ac- 
cording  to  Baronius,  his  election  was  not  regular. 

VII  (Cardinal  Franco  or  Francone),  elected  in  a 
popular  tumult,  when  Benedict  VI  was  seized  and 
strangled  in  974.  Boni£ftce  himself  was  expelled  from 
Rome  in  the  following  year,  having  incurred  general 
detestation  through  his  licentiousness  and  cruelty. 
Boniface  is  not  considered  a  legitimate  pope,  though 
his  xuime  is  registered  as  such  in  most  chronological 
tables.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  986,  and  put  John 
XIV  in  prison,  where  he  died  of  hunger,  as  it  is  re- 
ported. Boniface  again  assumed  the  papal  dignity, 
which  he  retained  till  his  death  near  the  close  of  986. 
His  corpse  is  said  to  have  been  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity.   He  was  succeeded  by  John  XV. 

Vm,  Pope,  originally  named  Benedictus  CcgeUauu 
cft  Gaitanusj  so  called  from  Gafita,  a  town  of  Naples, 
where  his  parents  had  resided.  He  himself  was  bom 
at  Anagni,  and  was  raised  to  the  papacy  upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Celestine  V,  Dec.  24, 1294.  He  had  been 
previously  canon  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  and  made  cardi- 
nal by  Pope  Martin  IV,  and  is  soapected  of  having 
by  his  artifices  compelled  the  resignation  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, Celestinus,  whom  he  kept  imprisoned  until 
his  death.  He  had  a  bold,  avaricious,  and  domineer- 
ing spirit,  and  carried  his  schemes  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  papal  power  to  the  verge  of  frenzy.  Happily  he 
found  a  bold  antagonist  in  Philip  le  Bel  of  France, 
against  whom  he  thundered  the  celebrated  bull  Utiatn 
Sanetam^  and  who  caused  him,  in  1808,  to  be  seized  and 
imprisoned.  Being  liberated  by  an  insurrection  of  the 
people,  he  returned  to  Rome,  but  became  insane,  anA 
died  a  miserable  death.  Bonifue  was  a  skilful  civil 
and  canon  lawyer,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  collection 
of  decretals  entitled  the  Sextut  Deeretalium,  so  called 
because  it  was  supplementary  to  the  Jive  volumes  of 
decretals  previously  published  by  Gregory  IX. — Tosti, 
Storia  diBon.  VIII (Rom,  1846);  Drumann,  GescMchte 
Bon.  VIII  (KSnigsb.  1852,  2  vols.);  nUtory  of  the 
Popes,  p.  255,  262;  Neander,  Ch.  Hist,  v,  8-10.  See 
Unam  Sanctam. 

IX,  Pope,  created  cardinal  in  1381,  succeeded  Urban 
VI,  Nov.  2,  1389.  The  cardinals  at  Avignon  at  tho 
same  time  elected  Clement  VII,  afterward  Benedict 
XIII.  Boniface  quarrelled  with  Richard  of  England 
on  the  subject  of  the  collation  of  benefices,  and  estab- 
lished the  perpetual  amuUes.  His  great  passion  was  to 
get  gold  for  himself  and  to  enrich  his  relations,  and  his 
legates  tormented  England  and  Germany  with  their 
exactions.  He  died  Oct.  1,  1404,  having  sat  fourteen 
years  and  eleven  months. — Biog.  Univ.  v,  115. 

Boniface  or  Bonifaclus,  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
the  papal  Apostle  of  Germany.  His  baptismal  name 
was  WinAned.  He  was  bom  at  Crediton,  England, 
about  680.  At  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  ordained 
priest,  and  in  716  he  passed  over  into  Friesland,  to  as- 
sist the  aged  Wilbrod,  then  at  Utrecht.  He  returned 
shortly  after  to  England,  but  in  718  departed  a  second 
time  for  Hessen  and  Friesland,  taking  with  him  let- 
ters commendatory  from  Daniel,  bishop  of  Winchester. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was 
appointed  by  Gregory  II  missionary  for  the  Germans 
eastward  of  the  Rhine.  He  commenced  his  labors  in 
Thnringia  and  Bavaria,  after  which  he  passed  through 
Hessen  and  Saxony,  baptizing  the  people  and  conse- 
crating churches.  In  728  Pope  Gregory  recalled  him 
to  Rome  and  consecrated  him  bishop,  whereupon  he 
took  the  name  of  Bonifacius.  In  732  he  received  the 
pc^tum,  together  with  the  primacy  over  all  Germany, 
and  power  to  erect  such  bishoprics  as  he  thought  fit. 
In  virtue  of  this  authority,  he  founded  the  sees  of 
Freisingen  and  Ratisbon,  in  Bavaria  (in  addition  to  the 
orisdnalseeof  Passau);  Erfurt,  in  Thuringia;  Baraburg 
(afterward  Paderbom),  in  Westphalia;  WOrtzburg,  in 
Franconia ;  Eichstfidt,  in  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria ; 
and  re-established  Juvavia,  or  Salzburg.     In  '^''^  ^'^ 
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was  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mayence.  Ten 
years  after  this  he  retnmed  to  his  apostolical  labors  in 
Frieslandi  where  he  preached,  and  converted  many 
thousands ;  but,  while  he  was  preparing  to  give  to  them 
tiie  rite  of  confirmation,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  furious  troop  of  pagans  at  a  place  called  Dockum, 
where  he  perished,  together  with  fifty-two  of  his  com- 
panions, June  5, 7&6.  He  is  commemorated  by  the  Ro- 
man Church  on  June  6.  The  biographies  of  Boniface 
are  numerous ;  among  them  GiescSiBr,  Ltben  Bomfacku 
(&langen,  1800);  L(>ffler,  JBonifacwMj  lust,  Nackr,  v. 
temem  Leben  (Gotha,  1812) ;  Schmerbauch,  BcmfacatM, 
Apotfd  dor  Deuittehen  (Erfurt,  1827) ;  Seiters  (R.  C.)» 
BanifaciuBy  ApoM  der  Ttuiwhm  (Bfainz,  1845,  8vo). 
A  graphic  and  genial  popular  sketch  of  him  is  given 
by  Neander  {LiglU  in  Dark  Placet^  p.  217).  The  writ- 
ings ascribed  to  Boniface  are  collected  in  Opera  qva  ea»- 
tani  omniaf  ed.  J.  A.  Giles,  LL.D.  (Lond.  1844,  2  vols. 
8vo).— Moshetm,  (X  Hut,  ii,  vi ;  Neander,  Ch,  Hitt.  iii, 
46-119;  Bdhring6r,fire4«amfo',ii,63;  Soame8,iLa<. 
CA.m^ri^.-^aa;.7^'mef,2288q.;  Landon,£^i>Jc.ii,827. 

Boni  HomineB  or  Bons-hommeB,  (I.)  monks 
established  in  England  by  Prince  Edmund  in  1269. 
They  professed  to  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
after  the  institution  of  John  Le-Bon.  There  is  not 
much  satisfactory  information  respecting  them.  They 
are  said  to  have  worn  a  blue  dress,  and  to  have  had 
two  bouses  in  England :  Esseray  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  Edington  in  Wiltshire.  (I  I.)  In  France,  the  Min- 
ims founded  by  Francis  de  Paule,  who,  in  addition  to 
the  two  monastic  vows,  added  a  third,  to  observe  a 
perpetual  Lent,  were  called  Bons-hommes;  some  say, 
because  Louis  XI  was  accustomed  to  give  the  title 
bonJkomme  to  their  founder.  (III.)  The  Albigenses, 
Cathari,  and  Waldensei  were  at  diffsrent  periods  call- 
ed Bcni  hominu, 

Bonner,  Edmckd,  bishop  of  London,  and  styled, 
from  his  persecuting  spirit,  "  Bloody  Bishop  Bonner," 
and  the  *' ecclesiastical  Nero  of  England,"  was  the 
son  of  humble  parents  at  Hanley,  in  Worcestershire, 
and  was  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He 
at  first  favored  the  Reformed  views,  and  advocated  the 
divorce  of  the  king.  Henry  VIII  made  him  his  chap- 
Inin,  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  then  of  London,  and  em- 
ployed him  on  embassies  to  France,  Germany,  and  the 
pope.  But  when  death  had  removed  the  despot  whose 
ungovernable  temper  seems  to  have  obtained  submis- 
sion even  from  men  of  virtue  and  of  ordinary  firmness, 
Bonner^s  Protestantism  ceased;  he  protested  against 
Cranmer*s  injunctions  and  homilies,  and  scrupled  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  For  these  offences  he 
was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  fh>m  which,  however,  he 
was  soon  after  released.  From  this  time  Bonner  was 
so  negligent  in  all  that  related  to  the  Reformation  as 
to  draw  on  himself  in  two  instances  the  censure  of  the 
Privy  Council;  but  as  be  had  committed  no  offence 
which  subjected  him  to  prosecution,  the  council,  ac- 
cording to  the  bad  practice  of  tiiose  times,  required 
him  to  do  an  act  extraneous  from  his  ordinary  duties, 
knowing  that  he  would  be  reluctant  to  perform  it. 
They  made  him  preach  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
on  four  points.  One  of  these  Bonner  omitted,  and 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  try  him,  before  whom 
he  appeared  during  seven  days.  At  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, 1549,  he  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea,  and 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.  After  the  death  of  Edward 
VI  Bonner  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary.  His  first 
acts  were  to  deprive  the  married  priests  in  his  diocese, 
''and  set  up  the  mass  in  St  PauFs"  before  the  queen^s 
ordinance  to  that  effect  It  would  be  tedious  to  follow 
him  in  all  the  long  list  of  executions  for  religion  which 
make  the  history  of  that  reign  a  mere  narrative  of 
blood.  Fox  enumerates  125  persons  burnt  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  through  his  agency,  during  this  reifm ;  and  a 
letter  from  him  to  Cardinal  Pole  (dated  at  Fulham  De- 
cember 26, 1556)  is  copied  by  Holinshed,  in  which  Bon* 


ner  justifies  himself  for  proceeding  to  the  condemnatloii 
of  twen^-two  heretics  who  had  been  sent  up  to  him 
from  Colchester.  These  persons  were  saved  by  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  checked  Bonner's  san- 
guinary activity.  When  Queen  Elizabeth  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  Bonner  was  made  the  single  exception 
to  the  favorable  reception  given  to  the  bishops.  In 
May,  1559,  ho  was  summoned  before  the  Priv}'  Coun- 
cil, and  died  in  confinement,  Sept.  5, 1569.  Bonner  was 
a  good  scholar,  skilled  in  the  canon  law  and  in  scholas- 
tic theology,  but  a  man  of  a  severe  and  cruel  nature, 
and  of  a  base  and  mean  spirit.  Maitland  endeavors  to 
vindicate  his  memoiy  ftom  some  of  the  charges  which 
stain  it  in  his  Ettayi  on  Hubjedt  connecfed  wkJi  the  Ref- 
ormcUion  (London,  1849).  See  Burnet,  JUst,  nfBff,  i, 
196 ;  ii,  430 ;  Vft  and  Dff.  ofBp.  Bonner  (Lond.  1842). 

Bonnet.  There  are  two  Heb.  words  thus  render- 
ed in  the  authoriaed  version.  See  also  Cbow5; 
Head-dbess. 

1.  *^KD  (peer^y  literally  an  omameiU,  and  ao  trsns- 
lated  in  Isa.  Ixi,  10;  "beauty"  in  ver.  8;  "goodly" 
in  Exod.  xxix,  28;  ''  tire*'  in  Ezek.  xxiv,  17,  23)  was 
a  simple  head-dress,  tiara,  or  turban^  worn  by  females 
(Isa.  iii,  20),  priests  (Exod.  xxix,  28;  Ezek.  xUv,  18), 
a  bridegroom  (Isa.  Ixi,  10),  or  generally  in  gala  drefs 
(Isa.  Ixi,  8;  Esek.  xxiv,  17,  28).  It  appears  to  have 
consisted  merely  of  a  piece  of  doth  tastefully  folded 
about  the  head.  In  the  case  of  females  it  was  prob- 
ably more  compact  and  less  bulging  than  with  men. 
See  TcRBAN . 

2.  ri;3|ip  {migbadth\  literally  amvesdties)  b  fpo- 
ken  only  of  tho  sacred  cap  or  turban  of  the  common 
priests  (Exod.  xxviii,  40;  xxix,  9;  xxxix,  2,  8;  Lev. 
viii,  18),  in  distinction  firom  the  mitre  of  the  higb- 
priest,  for  which  another  term  is  used.     See  Pbiest. 

Bonney,  Isaac,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  of 
the  New  England  Conference,  bom  in  Hardwick,  Mass., 
Sept.  26,  1782;  converted  1800;  entered  the  itineran- 
cy 1808;  superannuated  1850;  died  1865.  He  was  a 
devoted  Christian,  an  eloquent  and  useful  minister, 
and  an  able  theologian.  He  was  several  times  elected 
a  member  of  the  General  Conference. — Minutet  of  Cm- 
ferencetf  vi,  86 ;  Sprague,  AnnaUf  vii,  452. 

BonoBUB,  bishop  of  Sardica  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  opposed  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  and 
other  Soman  novelties,  and  was,  in  consequence,  un- 
justly branded  as  a  heretic.  His  followers  seem  to 
have  embraced  Arianism.  Welch  published  a  treatise, 
De  Bonoao  Harttico  (Gdtt  1764).— Mosheim,  Eed.  Bitt, 
cent  iv,  pt  ii,  ch.  v,  §  25,  note ;  Laidner,  Workt,  ir, 
244. 

BoDS-HommeB.    See  Bom  Hoiokes. 

Bonzes,  priests  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  particularly  in 
Japan.  They  live  together  in  monasteries  under  a 
vow  of  celibac}',  and  tho  system  agrees  in  many  re- 
spects with  that  of  the  Bomanists.  They  do  penance, 
and  pray  for  the  sins  of  the  laity,  who  secure  them 
from  want  by  endowments  and  alms.  The  female 
bonsses  may  be  compared  to  the  Christian  nuns,  as  the 
religion  of  Fo  admits  of  no  priestesses,  but  allows  of 
the  social  union  of  pious  virgins  and  widows,  nndef 
monastic  vows,  for  the  performance  of  religious  exer- 
cises.—Buck,  Tkeolog,  Dictionary,  s.  v.  See  Bcddh- 
I8M;  China;  Japan. 

Book  C^DQ,  te'pher;  Gr.  fiifiXiov,  Lat  liber).  This 
Heb.  term  is  more  comprehensive  than  the  correspond- 
ing English  word  with  us.  It  signifies  properly  a 
wiling,  either  the  art  (Isa.  xxix,  11, 12)  or  the  form 
(Dan.  i,  4) ;  then  whatever  is  written,  e.  g.  a  bSL  of 
sale  (Jer.  xxxii,  12),  of  accusation  (Job  xxxi,  85),  of 
divorce  (Deut  xxiv,  1,  8) ;  hence  a  letter  or  e|»stle  (2 
Sam.  xi,  14 ;  2  Kings  x,  6 ;  xix,  14,  etc.) ;  and  finaUy 
a  vchme  (Exod.  xvii,  14 ;  Deut  xxviii,  58 ;  xxix,  20, 
26;  1  Sam.  x,  25;  Job  six,  28,  and  often),  L  e.  a  ro0 
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(Jer,  xuri,  2,  4 ;  Ezek.  ii,  9),  often  with  nfareaec  to  I 
the  CDDtcnti  (a.  g.  of  the  lav,  Jwh.  1,  8  ;  viil,  S4 ;  2 
Kingi  xxll,  8 ;  3  Chnm.  xzziv,  U ;  of  the  eorenuit, 
Exod.  iiiv,  T ;  i  Klngt  xziii,  3,  SI ;  of  tha  klngi,  S 
Chron.  xvi,  II ;  xiir,  27;  of  annala,  or  of  mi  Individ- 
nal  nign  or  penonal  hutoi7),  wpeclallj  uiil  by  my 
of  erolDCDce  of  the  ucred  Word  or  Uw  (q.  v.). 

Books  are  msBthmed  u  known  to  early  u  the  time 
of  the  patriarch  Job  (xix,  2S).  They  were  written  on 
skina,  or  linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  or  the  Egyptian  papy- 
nil;  the  latter  is  cammanly  sappoged  to  be  the  oident 
material  for  writing  on,  whence  our  word  paper  ia  d»- 
rived.  TableU  of  wood,  of  lead,  and  of  braai  were 
also  employed,  tha  latter  of  which  wer»  conaidered  tha 
most  durable.     See  WBtrnia. 

If  the  book  were  large,  it  vu,  of  coom,  formed  of  a 
nnmber  of  iklni,  etc.,  connected  together.  Tba  lesvei 
ware  generally  writtati  In  nnall  columna,  cilled  nSrVl, 
ddaOoth',  "doora"  or  talva  (Jer.  sxxtI,  29),  and 
■were  rarely  written  over  on  both  aide*  (iiek.  ii,  10), 
•xeept  when  the  inaide  would  not  contain  all  the  writing. 

Booki,  unoDg  the  Hebrews,  being  nanatly  written  on 
Tery  flexible  materiale,  were  rolled  ronad  a  stick  or 
cylinder;  and  if  they  wen  verylonjr,  round  two  cylin- 
den  from  tlie  two  extremities.  The  reader  therefore 
nnrolled  the  booh  to  the  place  which  ha  wanted  (see 
flg.  1),  and  rolled  it  np  again  when  he  had  read  tt 
(Lnkeiv,17-20),  whence  the  naineM^»ih*(lM,iixiT,  ■ 
4).  The  leaves  thus  rolled  loand  the  stick,  and  iwund 
wHh  a  string,  could  be  easily  sealed  (Isi.  xxix,  11 ; 
Dm.  xi),  4).    Those  books  which  wera  inscribed  on  I 
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tablets  (see  flg.  S>  were  aomet 

by  rings  at  the  back,  through  which  a  rod  wai  passed  to 

carry  them  by. 

At  flrat  tlio  letters  In  books  were  only  divided  into 
lines,  then  into  separata  woida,  which  by  degrees  were 
marked  with  accents,  and  distHbutad  by  points  and 
stops  Into  periods  and  paragraphs.  Among  (be  Orien- 
tals the  lines  began  ftam  the  right  hand  and  ran  on  to 
the  left  hand ;  with  the  Northern  and  Western  nations, 
from  the  left  to  the  right  hand ;  but  the  Greeks  some- 
times followed  both  directions  alternately,  going  In  the 
one  and  retoming  in  tha  other,  whkh  they  termed 
towfnipkdaii,  beeanie  it  was  after  the  manner  of  oxen 
turning  when  at  plough ;  an  example  of  this  occun  in 
tha  Sigein  and  some  of  the  Etruscan  inscriptions.  In 
Chinese  books  tha  lines  ran  from  top  to  bottom.    See 

The  Orientals  took  gmt  pleastoe  in  giving  figura- 
tive or  enigmatical  titles  to  their  hmAs.  The  titles 
prefixed  to  the  66th,  60th,  and  80th  Psalms  ai^ear  to 
be  of  this  descrip^n ;  nor  can  tbera  he  a  doobt  that 
David's  elegy  upon  Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  1, 18) 
is  called  (le  baitt  in  conlbrml^  »Hh  this  peculiar  taste. 
See  PSALHS. 

In  times  of  war,  devastation,  and  r^)ine,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  bury  in  tha  earth  whatever  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  be  preserved.  With  this  view  Jeremiah 
ordered  the  writings  which  he  delivered  to  Baruch  to 
be  put  Into  an  earthen  vessel  (Jer.  xixii,  14).  In  Iho 
same  manner  the  ancient  Elgyptians  made  use  of  earth- 
en pots  of  a  proper  shape,  hermetically  sealed,  fbr  con- 
taining whatever  they  wsjitad  to  bury  in  the  earth, 
and  which,  without  snch  care,  would  have  bean  soOQ 
destroyed.  From  the  paintings  on  tbe  monuments,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Egyptian  scribes  wrote  on  tab- 
lets  composed  of  some  hud  material  (perhaps  woodX 
though  it  csnoot  be  preciselv  detennlned  what  It  was. 

The  remark  of  the  wise  liian  in  Eccl.  xii,  12,  on  the 
subjectof  making  books,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  this: 
That  the  propensity  of  some  men  to  write  hooka,  and 
of  othan  to  collect  and  amass  them  lor  libraries,  tl  in- 
ness  to  which  there  hi  ni 
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J  one  subject  it  . 
designation  of  one  leading  to  that  of  another,  and  that 
again  of  another,  and  so  on  interminably ;  and  ttut 
the  "much  study"  connected  with  this  endless  tabor 
and  "weariness  of  tbe  flesh"  may  render  its  votary  a 
fit  subject  of  the  admonition,  that  "  the  conclusion  of 
tha  whole  matter,"  or  the  great  end  of  life,  is  to  "fear 
God  and  keep  his  commandments."  (See  Clarke, 
ConsKn^.  in  loc.) 

A  taifd  book  (Isa.  xxix,  11 ;  Rev.  v,  1-8)  is  a  book 
whose  contents  are  secret,  and  have  for  a  very  long 
time  been  so,  and  are  not  to  be  publislied  till  tbe  seal 
la  removed.  A  boot  or  nil  vrttfcs  nlAm  and  vitltaat, 
L  e.  on  the  back  side  (Bev.  v,  1),  may  be  ■  book  con- 
taining a  long  aeries  of  events,  it  not  being  the  custom 
of  the  ancients  to  write  on  the  back  side  of  the  roll  on- 
less  when  the  inside  would  not  contain  the  whole  of 
the  writing  (comp.  Horace,  Ep,  i,  SO,  S).  To  tat  a 
book  signifies  to  consider  it  carefully  and  digest  it  well 
in  the  mind  (Jer.  xv,  IS;  Ezek.  ii,  8-10;  lil,  1-3,  ]4; 
Rev.  X,  9).  A  similar  meUphor  is  used  by  Christ  in 
John  vi,  where  he  repeatedly  proposes  himself  as  "the 
Bread  of  Life' '  to  be  eaten  by  hia  people. 

Book  of  tRe  GsiiERaTiOH  signifies  tba  genealog- 
ical history  or  records  of  a  famil}'  or  nation  (Gen.  v, 
1 ;  Matt,  i,  I).     See  GEHKALOar  ;  HarolII ;  ChROK* 

Book  of  Jddouent,  The  allnsioD  hen  (Dan.  vii, 
10)  is  probably  either  to  the  practice  of  opening  books 
of  account  to  settle  with  servants  or  isborers,  or  to  a 
custom  of  tbo  Fenians,  among  whom  it  was  a  constant 
practice  every  day  to  write  down  the  special  services 
nndered  to  tha  king,  and  the  nwards  given  to  those 
who  bad  performed  tbsm.     Of  this  we  see  an  instanea 
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in  the  history  of  Ahasuenu  and  Mordecai  (Esth.  vi, 
1-8).  It  also  appears  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  methods 
of  human  courts  of  justice  (Rev.  xx,  12),  referring  to 
the  proceeding  which  will  take  place  at  the  day  of 
God's  final  judgment. 

Book  of  the  Wars  op  the  Lord.  This  appears 
to  have  been  an  ancient  document  known  to  the  He- 
brews, but  not  preserved  in  the  sacred  canon.  It  is 
quoted  or  alluded  to  by  Moses  in  Num.  xxi,  14.  Sev- 
eral of  those  ancient  documents  were  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  which  he  used  in  the  compilation 
of  some  parts  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  inspired  au- 
thority of  the  Pentateuch  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  this 
theory,  for,  as  Jahn  has  well  remarked,  some  of  the 
documents  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  have 
been  derived  only  from  immediate  revelation  ;  and  the 
whole,  being  compiled  by  an  inspired  writer,  have  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  an  equal  de- 
gree with  his  original  productions.  See  Moses  ;  also 
the  Names  of  the  five  books  of  Moses.  Similar  ancient 
and  also  later  documents,  by  unknown  writers,  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume,  such  as  the  book  of  Jasher  (Josh,  x,  18;  2 
Sam.  i,  18)  and  the  books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  (1  Kings  xlv,  19,  29). 
See  Jasher  ;  Enoch  ;  ChroniciiEB. 

BOOK  OF  LIFE.  In  PhiL  iv,  8,  Paul  speaks  of 
Clement  and  other  of  his  fellow -laborers,  "whose 
names  are  written  in  the  hook  ofKfeJ'*  On  this  Hein- 
richs  (^AnnotaU  in  Ep,  PhiHpp.)  observes  that,  as  the 
future  life  is  represented  under  the  image  of  a  froki" 
Ttvfia  (citizenship,  community,  political  society)  just 
before  (iii,  20),  it  is  in  agreement  with  this  to  suppose 
(as  usual)  a  catalogue  of  the  citizens^  names,  both  nat- 
ural and  adopted  (Luke  x,  20 ;  Rev.  xx,  15 ;  xxi,  27), 
and  from  which  the  unworthy  are  excluded  (Rev.  iii,  5). 
See  Citizenship.  Thus  the  names  of  the  good  are 
often  represented  as  registered  in  heaven  (Matt,  iii,  5). 
But  this  by  no  means  implies  a  certainty  of  salvation 
(nor,  as  Doddridge  remarks,  does  it  appear  that  Paul 
in  this  passage  had  any  particular  revelation),  but  only 
that  at  that  time  the  persons  were  on  the  littj  frt>m 
which  (as  in  Rev.  iii,  5)  the  names  of  unworthy  mem- 
bers might  be  erased.  This  explanation  is  suflScient 
and  satisfactory  for  the  other  important  passage  in 
Rev.  iii,  5,  where  the  glorified  Christ  promises  to  *'him 
that  overcometh"  that  he  will  not  blot  his  name  out  of 
the  book  of  life.  Here,  however,  the  illustration  has 
been  sought  rather  in  miUiary  than  in  civil  life,  and 
the  passage  has  been  supposed  to  contain  an  allusion 
to  the  custom  according  to  which  the  names  of  those 
who  were  cashiered  for  misconduct  were  stricken  frt>m 
the  master-roll. 

When  God  threatened  to  destroy  the  Israelites  alto- 
gether, and  make  of  Mones  a  great  nation,  the  legisla- 
tor implored  forgiveness  for  them,  and  added,  "  If  not, 
blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the  book  which  thou  hast 
written**  (Exod.  xxxii,  84).  By  this  he  meant  noth- 
ing 80  foolish  or  absurd  as  to  offer  to  forfeit  eternal 
life  in  the  world  to  come,  but  only  that  be,  and  not 
they,  should  be  cut  off  from  the  world,  and  brought  to 
an  untimel3r'end.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  allu- 
sion to  the  records  kept  in  the  courts  of  justice,  where 
the  deeds  of  criminals  are  registered,  and  hence  would 
signify  no  more  than  the  purpose  of  God  with  reference 
to  future  events ;  so  that  to  be  cut  off  by  an  untimely 
death  is  to  be  blotted  out  of  this  book. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

BOOK  OF  THE  CANONS  03i73Xoc  kqvovwv,  Co- 
das Canonum)^  a  collection  of  the  various  canons  enact- 
ed in  the  councils  of  Nictea,  Ancyra,  Neocsesarea,  La- 
odicea,  Gangra,  Antioch,  Constantinople,  Ephesus, 
and  Chalcedon,  numbering  in  all  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  canons.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it 
was  probably  never  universally  authoritative.  It  was 
published  by  Justellus  in  1610  (Codex  Canomtm  Eedes, 
Univ.  Paris,  8vo),  with  a  I^tin  version  and  notes. 
For  a  fuller  account,  see  Cakons,  II. 


Boone,  William  Jones,  D.D.,  bisbop    of  the 
American  Mission  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
at  Shanghai,  China.     He  was  bom  in  Soath  Carolina, 
July  1, 1811 ;  graduated  at  the  university  of  that  state, 
and  then  studied  law  under  chancellor  De  Sanssure. 
After  taking  his  degree,  he  entered  the  Seminaiy  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
where  he  pursued  his  theological  course,  and  afterward 
studied  medicine,  to  prepare  himself  more  fully  for  the 
mission  field.     He  then  offered  himself  to  the  Foreign 
Committee  for  the  work  in  China.     He  was  appointed 
January  17,  1837,  and  sailed  from  Boston    in  July. 
Under  his  incessant  toil  in  the  study  of  the  langoage, 
his  health  gave  way,  and  in  1840  he  went  to  Macao,  in 
China.     He  left  Macao  for  Amoy  in  Fefaroary,  1842, 
and  settled  with  his  fiunily  on  the  island  of  Knlangsv  ; 
and  in  August,  1842,  his  wife  died,  and  was  buried  on 
that  island.     He  returned  to  this  country,  and  was 
consecrated  mLssionar}'  bishop  to  China  in  October, 
1844.     In  December,  1844,  he  sailed  for  Canton.     In 
1845  the  city  of  Shanghai  was  selected  as  the  seat  of 
the  mission.    In  1846  the  bishop  began  the  translation 
of  the  Prayer-book,  and  engaged  in  a  revision  of  the 
N.  T.';  and  in  1847  was  chosen  one  of  the  committee 
of  delegates  from  the  several  missions  to  review  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.     It  was  in  this  worlc,  and  in 
the  discussion  which  grew  out  of  it,  that  his  eminent 
ability  as  a  scholar  was  displayed ;  so  eminent,  indeed, 
as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  those  most  compe- 
tent to  judge  in  such  matters.     He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1853,  and  again  in  1857,  where  he  re- 
mained, prostrated  in  health,  until  1859.     He  sailed 
from  New  York  July  13, 1859,  and  died  at  Shanghai 
on  the  17th  of  July,  1864.— CAarcA  Review,  1865 ;  Ste- 
vens, Memorial  Sermon  on  Bishop  Boone,  Phila.,  1865. 

Boob,  Martin,  an  evangelical  divine  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  who  was  the  instrument  of  a  religious  awak- 
ening in  Germany  similar  to  those  of  Whitfield  and 
Wesley  in  England  and  America,  was  bom  at  Ilntten- 
ried,  Bavaria,  Dec.  25, 1762,  and  educated  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  at  the  University  of  Dillingen, 
where  Sailer  had  already  introduced  an  evangelical 
movement.     He  imbibed  the  doctrine  ot  juttificeUion 
hy  faith,  and  found  peace  in  believing.    His  first  charge 
was  Gruenbacb,  in  the  province  of  Kempten,  and  there 
he  began,  as  he  termed  it,  "to  preach  Christ ybr  ns 
and  in  us.*'     The  impression  produced  by  the  simple 
exhibition  of  this  Gospel  truUi  was  as  life  from  the 
dead.     Those  who  had  been  agitated  by  doubts  had 
their  difficulties  dispelled;  those  who  had  been  har- 
assed by  fear  attained  peace  in  believing.     The  ex- 
citement spread  like  an  epidemic ;  many  grott  sinners 
suddenly  reformed,  and  multitudes  could  speak  of  the 
love  of  Christ  and  the  happiness  of  his  service.    The 
Romish  authorities  regarded  Boos  as  a  fool  or  a  fimatiCr 
and  deprived  him  of  his  pastoral  charge.     The  day  on 
which  he  was  thrust  out  of  his  parsonage  he  remained 
a  long  time  on  the  highway,  uncertain  what  to  do  or 
whither  to  go ;  and  at  length  spying  an  nninhabcted 
but  on  the  roadside,  he  entered  it,  and,  throwing  him- 
self down  on  the  floor,  prayed  earnestly  for  light  and 
guidance  from  heaven.     The   calumnies  circulated 
against  his  character  and  ministry  having  been  proved 
groundless,  he  was  recalled  from  his  retirement,  and 
appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Wiggensbach,  adjoining 
his  former  parish.     As  his  faith  became  stronger,  his 
zeal  in  preaching  the  Gospel  increased,  and  produced 
a  great  and  extensive  religious  awakening.     A  dis- 
course which  he  preached  on  New  Year's  day,  1797,  on 
repentance,  >vas  accompanied  with  such  penetratin  : 
energ}'  that  **  forty  persons,  whose  consciences  were 
roused,  fainted  away  and  had  to  be  carried  out.'* 
While  many  revered  the  preacher  as  a  man  of  God, 
the  opposition  of  others  was  violently  roused.     This 
latter  part}'  secretly  influenced  the  vicar,  who  was 
himself  disposed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  pious  curate, 
but  whose  kindly  intentions  were  overborne.     The 
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simple  conyerts,  in  admiratioii  of  Boos,  spread  so  wide- 
ly  the  stoiy  of  his  character  and  doctrines  that  the 
clergy  joined  in  clamors  against  him  as  a  heretic. 
From  that  moment  persecution  raged,  and  Boos  was 
obliged  to  leave  Wiggensbach.  In  a  friend*s  house 
he  obtained  shelter ;  but  his  retreat  having  been  dis- 
covered, he  was  surprised  one  day  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  an  agent  from  the  Inquisition  at  Augs- 
burg, who,  after  rifling  his  writing-desk,  carried  away 
all  his  sermons  and  letters.  On  the  10th  of  Feb.  1797, 
he  appeared  before  the  Inquisition,  where  he  refuted 
all  the  charges  brought  against  him.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  confinement  in  the  cler- 
ical house  of  correction ;  but  the  Iceeper  of  that  prison, 
lilLe  the  Philippian  Jailer,  was,  with  his  whole  family, 
converted  by  the  pious  conversation  of  Boos.  Be- 
leased  from  prison  at  the  end  of  eight  months.  Boos, 
after  passing  through  many  vicissitudes,  obtained  per- 
mission to  enter  into  the  diocese  of  Lintz  in  Upper 
Austria,  where  the  bishop,  Joseph  A.  Gall,  welcomed 
him,  and  gave  him  the  populous  parish  of  Peyerbach, 
where  for  five  years  "he  ceased  not  to  warn  every 
man  day  and  night."  In  1806  be  removed  to  the  still 
more  populous  parish  of  Gallneukirchen,  where,  how- 
ever, he  labored  for  more  than  four  years  without  any 
visible  fruits  of  his  ministry  appearing.  Surprised 
and  pained  by  the  deadness  of  the  people,  he  gave 
himself  to  earnest  prayer  for  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit.  His  own  fervor  was  kindled,  and  he  dwelt 
more  prominently  on  the  justifying  righteousness  of 
Christ.  One  sermon  preached  in  Gallneukirchen  pro- 
duced an  excitement  more  extraordinary  than  ever. 
In  that  discourse  having  declared  that  there  were  few 
real  Christians  in  the  parish,  some,  who  were  offended 
by  the  statement,  accused  him  at  the  tribunal  of  Coun- 
cillor Bertgen  (1810).  That  magistrate,  having,  in  the 
course  of  private  conversation  with  Boos,  been  brought 
to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  truth,  threw  his  oflicial 
protection  over  the  pious  preacher ;  and,  although  he 
died  shortly  after,  another  came  to  the  aid  of  Boos  in 
the  person  of  professor  Sailer  (1811).  But  the  excite- 
ment in  the  parish  was  not  allayed  till  Boos  preached 
a  sermon  on  Trinity  Sunday  from  Matt,  xxviii,  18-20, 
in  which  he  brought  out  such  views  of  the  reality  and 
power  of  religion  that  multitudes  came  to  him  eagerly 
asking  what  they  must  do  to  be  saved.  Persecution 
again  followed.  He  was,  in  1816,  confined  in  a  con- 
vent; and,  although  his  parishioners  petitioned  the 
emperor  for  his  release,  it  was  secretly  determined 
that  he  should  leave  the  Austrian  dominions.  After 
an  exile  of  seventeen  years  he  was  permitted  to  return 
to  his  native  Bavaria,  prematurely  gray  with  care  and 
hardships.  After  residing  for  some  time  as  tutor  in  a 
family  of  rank  near  Munich,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Prussian  government  professor  at  Dusseldorf,  which, 
however,  he  soon  resigned  for  the  vicarage  of  Sayn,  to 
which  he  was  elected  by  the  magistrates  of  Coblentz. 
Boos  was  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  brought  to 
it  the  same  Uon-Iike  spirit  as  Luther,  though  he  re- 
mained in  the  Church  of  Rome  until  his  death,  Aug. 
29,  1825.  See  Jamieson,  Rdigimu  Bicgiraphy,  p.  60 ; 
Gossner,  Life  and  PenecuHon  of  Martin  Boob  (Lond. 
1836, 12mo). 

Booth  (n^D,  tuikah^,  often  rendered  *^  tabernacle^* 
or  *' pavilion"),  a  hut  made  of  branches  of  trees,  and 
thus  distinguished  from  a  tent  properly  so  called. 
Such  were  the  booths  in  which  Jacob  sojourned  for  a 
while  on  his  return  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  whence 
the  place  obtained  the  name  of  Svccoth  (Gen.  xxidii, 
17);  and  such  were  the  temporary  green  sheds  in 
which  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  Tabemacies  (Lev.  xxiii,  42,  48).  See  Suc- 
COTH ;  Tabernacles,  Feast  of.  As  this  observance 
was  to  commemorate  the  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness,  it  has  been  rather  unwisely  concluded  by 
some  that  they  there  lived  in  such  booths.     But  it  b 


evident  from  the  narrative  that,  during  their  wander- 
ings, they  dwelt  in  terUs;  and,  indeed,  where,  in  that 
treeless  region,  could  they  have  found  branches  with 
which  to  construct  their  booths  ?  Such  structures  are 
only  available  in  well-wooded  regions ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  direction  to  celebrate  the  feast  in  booths, 
rather  than  in  tents,  was  given  because,  when  the  Is- 
raelites became  a  settled  people  in  Palestine  and  ceased 
to  have  a  general  use  of  tents,  it  was  easier  for  them 
to  erect  a  temporary  shed  of  green  branches  than  to 
provide  a  tent  for  the  occasion. — Kitto.  See  Cottage. 

Booth,  Abraham,  an  eminent  Baptist'  minister, 
bom  at  Blackwell,  Derbyshire,  1784.  His  parents 
were  poor,  and  he  had  no  early  opportunities  of  educa- 
tion. He  became  a  Baptist  when  quite  young,  and  in 
early  manhood  was  received  as  a  preacher  among  the 
General  (Arminian)  Baptists.  He  afterward  imbibed 
Calvinistic  views,  and  took  charge  of  a  congregation 
of  Particular  Baptists  in  London  1769,  in  which  charge 
he  continued  till  his  death  in  1806.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  his  miscellaneous  writings  are  his  Beign  of 
Grace  and  Ettay  on  ike  Kingdom  of  Christy  both  to  be 
found  in  his  collected  works  (London,  1818,  3  vols. 
8vo).  In  the  Baptist  controversy  he  wrote  Ptdabap' 
Htm  Examined  (1784)  i—A  Defence  of  Pcdoboptism  Ex- 
amined (1792)  i^An  Apology  for  the  BaptisU^  collected 
into  3  vols.  8vo  (1828).  Booth  is  regarded  by  the  Bap- 
tists as  one  of  their  most  able  and  important  writers. 

Bootfaroyd,  Benjamin,  LL.D.,  a  learned  English 
Dissenting  minister,  bom  in  1768.  He  was  a  minister 
and  bookseller  at  Pontefract  from  1794  to  1818,  when 
ho  was  called  to  Highfield  Chapel  at  Iluddersfield, 
which  he  served  until  his  death  in  18c6,  He  was  a 
respectable  Hebrew  scholar,  and  in  bis  commentary'- 
happily  blended  critical  disquisition  with  practical  in- 
struction.  His  publications  are:  1.  ^i  New  Famtly 
Bible  and  Improved  Vertion,  from  corrected  texts  of 
the  original,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory  (Pon- 
tefract, 1818,  3  vols.  4to)!— 2.  Biblia  Hebraiea,  or  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  without  points,  after 
the  text  of  Kennicott,  with  the  chief  various  readings, 
and  accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  philo- 
logical, and  explanatory,  etc.  (Pontefract,  1810-16,  2 
vols.  4to). 

"Bootj  (ta,  hazj  Jer.  xlix,  32,  elsewhere  usually 
"prey;"  Xy^p^^,  malko'dch.  Num.  xxxi,  82,  else- 
where usually  "prey;*'  rt©»p,  meBhiMah\  Hab.  ii, 
6 ;  Zeph.  i,  13,  elsewhere  "spoil").  This  consisted  of 
captives  of  both  sexes,  cattle,  and  whatever  a  captured 
city  might  contain,  especially  metallic  treasures  (Mi- 
chaclis,  Mas,  Eeckt,  iii,  235  sq.).  Within  the  limits 
of  Canaan  no  captives  were  to  bo  made  (Deut.  xx,  14 
and  16) ;  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of  warlike  resist- 
ance, all  the  women  and  children  were  to  be  made 
captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  A  special  charge 
was  given  to  destroy  the  **  pictures  and  images"  of  the 
Canaanites,  as  tending  to  idolatry  (Num.  xxxiii,  52). 
The  case  of  Amalek  was  a  speciid  one,  in  which  Saul 
was  bidden  to  destroy  the  cattle.  So  also  was  that  of 
the  expedition  against  Arad,  in  which  the  people  took 
a  vow  to  destroy  the  cities,  and  that  of  Jericho,  on 
which  the  curse  of  God  seems  to  have  rested,  and  the 
gold  and  silver,  etc.,  of  which  were  viewed  as  reserved 
wholly  for  Him  (1  Sam.  xv,  2,  3 ;  Num.  xxi,  2 ;  Josh, 
vi,  19).  See  Accursed.  The  law  of  booty  was  that 
it  should  be  divided  equally  between  the  army  who 
won  it  and  the  people  of  Israel,  but  of  the  former  half 
one  head  in  every  500  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appro, 
priated  to  the  priest?,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  ever^'  50 
was  similarly  reserved  and  appropriated  to  the  Levites 
(Num,  xxxi,  26-47).  As  regarded  the  army,  David 
added  a  regulation  tliat  the  baggage-guard  should 
share  equally  with  the  troops  engaged.  The  present 
made  by  David  out  of  his  booty  to  the  elders  of  towns 
in  Judah  was  an  act  of  gratefnl  courtesy  merely, 
though  perhaps  suggested  by  the  law.  Num.  1.  c.     8o 
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the  spoils  devoted  by  him  to  proyide  for  the  Temple 
must  be  regarded  as  a  free-will  oifiBring  (1  Sam.  xxx, 
24-26;  2  Sam.  yiii,  11;  1  Chron.  xxvi,  27).  These 
doubtless  were  the  best  of  the  booty  [see  Akrothimi- 
on]  (comp.  Herod,  viii,  121 ;  Pansan.  i,  28,  2 ;  Uvy,  x, 
46 ;  Flor.  i,  7}  which  fell  to  the  king.     See  Spoil. 

Bo'5s  (BooQ,  the  Gnecized  form  (Matt,  i,  6)  of  the 
Bethlehemite  Boaz  (q.  v.). 

Bor.    See  Soap. 

Bora  (or  Bohra,  or  Bohren),  Cathabwa  vow, 
the  wife  of  Luther,  was  bom  at  Loeben,  Saxony,  Jan. 
29, 1499 ;  died  Dec.  20, 1562.  While  still  quite  young, 
she  was  placed  in  the  convent  of  Kimptschen,  where 
she  became  deeply  interested  in  the  writings  of  La- 
ther. She  asked  the  aid  of  Luther  in  liberating  her- 
self and  eight  of  her  friends  from  the  convent,  and  at 
the  request  of  Luther,  Leonhard  Kopp  uded  their  es- 
cape in  the  night  of  April  4, 1528.  Luther  wrote  to 
the  parents  of  the  nuns  to  take  them  back,  and,  when 
this  was  refused,  he  provided  for  them  otherwise. 
Catharine  found  a  home  with  the  burgomaster  of 
Reichenbach,  and  on  June  18, 1525,  she  married  Lu- 
ther. The  writings  of  Luther  are  a  conclusive  proof 
that  the  marriage  was  a  very  happy  one.  After  the 
death  of  Luther,  Catharine  received  support  from  the 
elector  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  and  Christian  III, 
king  of  Denmark.  See  Walch,  GeachidUe  der  CaOi, 
von  B,  (2  vols.  Halle,  1752-64);  Beste,  Guch.  Cath, 
vun  B.  (Halle,  1848) ;  Hoefer,  Now.  Biogrcg^  GitU- 
rale,  v,  678. 

Borborltes  or  Borborlaniana  iBorborUm  and 
Borboriafd^  so  called  from  pop^opot,  i.  q.  dirl-eateri)^ 
a  sect  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  century,  said  to  be 
followers  of  the  Nicolaitans.  They  held  to  Dualism 
and  Antinomianism,  and  denied  the  last  j advent  and 
the  resurrection.  Epiphanius  charges  them  with  the 
vilest  crimes. — Epiphanius,  Beeres,  p.  25,  26 ;  Landon, 
s.  V. 

BoroSos.    See  Cephab-Babca. 

BordaA-Z>timoullxi,  Jean-Baptiste,  a  French 
philosopher,  and  stanch  advocate  of  the  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  the  Galilean  Church,  was  born,  Feb.  18, 1798, 
at  Montagnac-la^>Crempse,  and  died  1859.  He  endeav- 
ored to  reconcile  all  the  political  and  social  conse- 
quences of  the  French  Kevolution  with  the  religions 
traditions  of  Gallicanism.  His  principal  works  are : 
1.  Lettres  aur  riakctiame  H  U  doctrinariame  (Paris, 
1883) : — 2.  Le  CarUaiamame^  ou  la  Veritable  renovation 
det  aciencea  (Paris,  1843,  2  vols.),  a  prize  essay,  which 


the  PriscilUanists;  in  670,  for  the  restormtion  of 

and  for  the  improvement  of  Church  discipline  ;  in  1060^ 

against  Berengar ;  and  the  last  in  1255. 

Border  is  generally  the  rendering  of  some  form  of 
the  Heb.  b^aa,  gebul\  Gr.  opcoCt  f^  hoimdaryJiaae^  es- 
];)ecially  in  the  plural ;  also  of  several  other  Heb.  word* 
in  a  similar  sense ;  but  in  Exod.  xxv,  26,  27  ;  xxjLru, 
12, 14,  it  represents  n"^liD13,  misge'retk,  a  mar^ny  e.  g. 
ornaments  on  the  brazen  stands  or  pedestals  of  the 
lavers,  apparently  square  ahields  decorated  with  sculp- 
tures on  the  sides,  1  Kings  vii,  28-^;  2  Kingn  x\^ 
17 ;  and  in  Num.  xv,  88,  it  stands  for  r;33,  haau^'',  a 
mng,  i.  e.  hem  or  fringe  of  a  garment,  like  Kpua^aSatt 
in  Matt.  xxiU,  5 ;  whilo  in  Cant,  i,  11,  it  is  nin,  tor^  a 
row  or  string  of  pearls  or  golden  beads  for  tbe  head- 
dress. 

Boreers  Maxraocript  (Codex  Boreclt),   an 
important  uncial  MS.  of  the  K.  T.,  containing;  (with 
many  lacuna)  the  Gospels,  of  which  it  is  usually  des- 
ignated as  Cod.  F.     It  derives  its  name  from  having 
once  belonged  to  John  Boreel,  Dutch  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  king  James  I.    Soon  after  BoreePs  death 
in  1629,  some  man  of  learning,  whose  name  is  un- 
known, made  extracts  from  this  MS.  as  far  as  Lake 
x;  this  collation  was  communicated  to  Wetstetn  by 
Isaac  Verburger  in  1780,  and  Wetstein  used  it  in  his 
Critical  Apparatus,  but  could  not  discover  where  the 
MS.  was  at  that  time.     In  1880  it  was  discovered  at 
Amheim,  and  Prof.  Heringa  speedily  made  a  careful 
collation  of  its  text,  which  appeared  in  184.3,  after  his 
death,  with  a  description  and  fiic-simUe,  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Vinko  (^Diaputatio  de  Codice  BorteHami). 
Some  of  the  sheets,  however,  appear  in  tho  mean- 
while to  have  been  lost.     It  is  now  in  the  University 
library  at  Utrecht.     It  consists  of  204  leaves  and  a 
few  firagments,  written  in  two  columns  of  about  nine- 
teen lines  to  a  page,  in  a  tall,  oblong  form,  with  large, 
upright,  compressed  characters.     It  has  the  usual  in- 
dications of  the  Ammonian  sections  in  the  margin,  but 
without  the  Eusebian  canons.    The  breathings  and  ac- 
cents are  fully  and  not  incorrectly  given.     In  Luke 
there  are  no  less  than  twenty-four  gaps ;  in  Wetstein^s 
collation  it  began  with  Matt,  vii,  6,  but  now  with  Matt, 
ix,  1 :  other  hiatuses  are  Matt,  xii,  1-44 ;  xiit,  56-xiv, 
9 ;  XV,  20^1 ;  xx,  18-xxi,  6 ;  Mark  i,  43-ii,  8 ;  ii,  2^ 
iii,  5 ;  xi,  6-26 ;  xiv,  64-xv,  5 ;  xv,  89-xvi,  19 ;  John 
iii,  5-14;  iv,  23-88;  v,  18-88;  vi,  89-68;  vii,  28-viu, 
10;  X,  82-xi,  8;  xi,  40-xii,  3;  xii,  14-25:  it  ends  at 
John  xiii,  34.     It  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century. — ^Tregelles,  in  Home's  fntrod.  iv, 
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was  declared  by  the  French  Academy  of  Moral  and  '  200;  Scrivener,  Introduction^  p.  104  sq.  See  Maku' 
Political  Sciences  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phUo-  {  scbipts,  Biblical. 
sophical  writings  of  the  age : — 8. 
Melanges  philoaophiquea  et  re/i- 
p'eux  (Paris,  1846),  containing 
also  an  El<^  de  Paacaly  to  which 
a  prize  luid  been  awarded  (in 
1842)  by  the  French  Academy: 
— 4.  Encua  de  riforme  caihoUque 
(Paris,  1856),  in  which  he  se- 
verely attacks  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  Church  in  the  nine- 
teenth century. — Huet,  Biat.  de 
la  Vie  et  dea  Owcragea  de  B.-D. 
(Paris,  1860). 

Bordeaux,  the  see  of  a  Ro- 
man archbishop  in  France.  The 
establishment  of  an  episcopal  see 
reaches  probably  as  fkr  back  as 
the  year  800 ;  later,  the  bishopric 
was  changed  into  an  archbishop- 
ric. In  1441  the  city  received  a 
university.    Four  councils  (Con- 
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aUa  Bnrdlgalensia)  have  been  gp^^eu  of  the  Codex  BoreelUnu.  (Msrk  x,  18  t  Ammonian  iectton  only,  ^i  or  106]: 
held  at  Bordeaux:  in884,  against  Kai  irpo<r  J^pov  I  airfi  watdia  \  U  i^nrat  ai\Twp'  oi  ac  fiaenWm  hrrrifim.) 
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Borel    S«e  Bobrelistb. 

Borgia,  CaBsar,  was  '*  one  of  the  greatest  mon- 
Bten  of  A  time  of  deprayityi  when  the  conrt  of  Rome 
was  the  scene  of  all  the  worst  fonns  of  crime.     He 
was  the  son  of  Alexander  YI  and  Catharine  Va- 
nozza,  who  made  him  archbishop  of  Valencia  at  an 
early  age,  and  afterward  cardinal  in  1493.     He  nn- 
acrupulonsly  made  use  of  the  most  sacred  things  as 
means  to  the  most  iniquitous  ends.     His  &ther  hav- 
ing conferred  upon  his  brother  Giovanni  the  duchy  of 
Benevento,  with  the  counties  of  Terracina  and  Ponte- 
corvo,  Cssar,  as  was  believed,  moved  with  envy, 
caused  his  brother  to  bo  assassinated.     He  obtained 
the  duchy  and  counties  for  himself,  and  was  permitted 
by  his  father  to  resign  the  purple  and  to  devote  him- 
self  to  the  profession  of  arms.    He  was  sent  in  1498  to 
France,  to  convey  to  Louis  XII  a  bull  of  divorce  and 
dispensation  fVom  his  marriage  with  Anne  of  Brittany. 
Louis  rewarded  him  for  the  pope's  complaisance  with 
the  duchy  of  Yalentinois,  a  body-guard  of  100  men, 
20,000  livres  of  yearly  revenue,  and  a  promise  of  sup- 
port in  his  schemes  of  ambition.     In  1499  Cesar  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  accom- 
panied Louis  XII  to  Italy,  where  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  the  Romagna  for  the  Holy  See.    The  right- 
ful lords  of  that  country,  who  fell  into  his  hands,  were 
murdered,  notwithstanding  that  their  lives  had  been 
guaranteed  by  his  oath.    In  1501  he  was  named  by  his 
father  duke  of  Romagna.     In  the  same  year  he  wrest- 
ed the  principality  of  Piombino  firom  Jacopo  d*Appia- 
no,  but  failed  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  Bologna  and 
Florence.     He  took  Cameripo,  and  caused  Giulio  di 
Varano,  the  lord  of  that  town,  to  be  strangled  along 
with  his  two  sons.     By  treachery  as  mnch  as  by  vio- 
lence he  made  himself  master  of  the  duchy  of  Urbino. 
A  league  of  Italian  princes  was  formed  to  resist  him, 
but  he  kept  them  in  awe  by  a  body  of  Swiss  troops, 
till  he  succeeded  in  winning  some  of  them  over  by  ad- 
vantageous offers,  employed  them  against  the  others, 
and  then  treacherously  murdered  them  on  the  day  of 
the  victory,  Slst  December,  1502,  at  Sinigaglia.     He 
now  seized  their  possessions,  and  saw  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  his  being  made  king  of  Romagna,  of  the 
March,  and  of  Umbria,  when,  on  August  17th,  1503, 
his  fiither  died,  probably  of  poison  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  twelve  cardinals.     Ciesar  also,  who  was  a 
party  to  the  design  (and  who,  like  his  father,  had  long 
been  familiar  with  that  mode  of  dispatching  those  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  or  whose  wealth  he 
desired  to  obtain),  had  himself  partaken  of  the  poison, 
and  the  consequence  was  a  severe  illness,  exactly  at  a 
time  when  the  utmost  activity  and  presence  of  mind 
were  requisite  for  his  affairs.     Enemies  rose  against 
him  OB  all  hands,  and  one  of  the  most  inveterate  of 
them  ascended  the  papal  throne  as  Julius  II.     Ciesar 
was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Medina  del 
Campo^  in  Spain,  where  he  lay  imprisoned  for  two 
years.     At  length  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  to 
the  king  of  Navarre,  whom  he  accompanied  in  the  war 
against  Castile,  and  was  killed  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1507,  by  a  missile  from  the  castle  of  Biano.    With  all 
his  baseness  and  cruelty,  he  loved  and  patronized 
learning,  and  possessed  a  ready  and  persuasive  elo- 
quence.    Machiavelli  has  delineated  bis  character  in 
his  Princlpe.^^ — Chambers,  Encyclcpctdia^  s.  v. ;  Hoefer, 
Biog.  GetUrale,  vi,  711 ;  Ranke,  JlisUny  of  ike  Popes. 

Borgia,  Francifl.    See  Fbancis  Boroia. 

Borgia,  Roderigo.    See  Alexander  VI  (Pope). 

Borgian  Manuacxipt  (Codex  Boroianus),  a 
valuable  uncial  fragment  of  some  thirteen  leaves  of  the 
Greek  Gospels  (of  which  it  is  usually  designated  as 
Cod.  T),  with  a  Thebaic  or  Sahidic  version  on  the  op- 
posite Qefi)  page.  It  derives  its  name  from  having 
belonged  to  the  Velitian  Musseum  of  *^  Prnsul  Steph. 
Borgia,  collegii  urbani  do  propaganda  fide  a  secretin," 
and  is  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Propaganda 


at  Rome.  Each  page  consists  of  two  columns ;  a  sin- 
gle point  indicates  a  break  in  the  sense,  but  there  are 
no  other  divisions.  The  breathings,  both  rough  and 
smooth,  are  present.  It  contains  the  following  pas- 
sages :  Luke  xxii,  20-xxiii,  20 ;  John  vi,  28-67 ;  vii, 
6-viii,  82  (in  all  177  verses,  since  John  vii,  53-viii,  11 
are  wanting).  The  portion  belonging  to  John,  both  in 
Greek  and  Egyptian,  was  carefully  edited  at  Rome  in 
1789  by  Giorgi,  an  Augustinian  eremite,  with  a  fac- 
simile. Birch  liad  previously  collated  the  Greek  text 
The  Greek  fragment  of  Luke  was  first  collated  for  the 
4th  ed.  of  AUiiMrd's  Commentary'  by  his  brother,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  suggestion  by  Tregelles,  fh)m  a  hint  by 
Zoega  {CaiaL  codd,  copt.  gut  in  Muteo  Borgiano  Velitris 
adsenxmiur,  Rom.  1810,  p.  184).  A  few  leaves  in  Greek 
and  Thebuc,  which  once  belonged  to  Woide,  and  were 
printed  with  his  other  Thebaic  fhigments  (in  Ford's 
Appendix  to  the  Codex  Aiexandrinus,  Oxford,  1799),  ev- 
idently once  formed  part  of  the  Codex  Borgianus 
(Tischendorf,  New  Ted.  ed.  1859,  p.  clxvii).  They  con- 
tain 85  additional  verses :  Luke  xii,  15-xiii,  82 ;  John 
viii,  88-42.  The  Borgian  MS.  has  been  referred  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  It  appears  that  the  ignorant 
monk  who  brought  it  from  Egypt  to  Europe  carelessly 
lost  the  greater  part  of  it,  so  that  what  is  left  is  but  a 
sample. — Tregelles,  in  Home's  Introd.  new  ed.  iv,  180  ; 
Scrivener,  Introduction^  p.  116.  See  Makuscripts, 
Biblical. 

Bor-Ha8'Birah(Heb.  for Aa#-<SiraA^  tV^^W  ma, 
dstem  of  the  Sirah;  Sept.  translates  ipptap  rev  ^itpafi)^ 
a  place  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  where  Joab*s 
messengers  found  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii,  26,  where  onr 
version  renders  **well  of  Sirah"),  probably  the  same 
as  Besira  (Brimpa)  of  Josephus  {Ant.  vii,  1,  5),  twenty- 
stadia  from  Hebron.     See  Sikah. 

BoTlth.     SeeNiTBE;  Soap. 

Bo'^rith  (I^t.  Borith,  for  the  Gr.  text  is  not  extant) 
is  given  (2  [  Vulg.  4]  Esdr.  i,  2)  as  the  son  of  Abisei, 
and  father  of  Osias,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra ;  evident- 
ly a  corruption  of  Bukki  (q.  v.),  as  in  Ezra  vii,  4. 

Borkath.    See  Cabbdkcle. 
Bom  again,  or  Bom  of  Gk)cL    See  Regenera- 
tion. 

Borre  or  BorrhluB,  Adrian  van  den,  a  distin- 
guished Remonstrant.  On  the  death  of  Arminius 
(q.  v.),  his  ability  and  piety  gave  him  great  influence 
among  the  followers  of  that  great  man.  He  was  one 
of  the  six  Remonstrant  ministers  who  took  part  in  the 
conference  at  the  Hague,  1611 ;  ho  also  assisted  at  the 
Delft  Conference,  1613.  When  subscription  to  the 
decretals  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  was  enforced,  he  gave 
up  all  his  worldly  interests  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
joined  Episcopius  and  others  at  Antwerp,  where  he  was 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  affairs  of  the  Remonstrants. 
He  wrote  the  ExpHcatio  debicida  cap.  IX  ad  Bom.,  con- 
tained in  pt.  ii  of  Acta  et  Scripta  MimMtrorum  Bemon- 
ttnmtittm  (1620). — Limborch,  Vita  EpieccpU  (ed.  1701, 
p.  213) ;  Morison,  On  BomanB  IX,  p.  56. 

Borrellats,  a  Dutch  sect,  named  firom  their  leader, 
Adam  Borrel  or  Borel,  a  Zealander,  bom  1603,  died 
1667.  They  lived  an  austere  life,  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  abundant  almsgiving ;  they  also  decried  all  the 
outward  forms  of  the  Chnrch,  denied  the  efficacy  of  the 
sacraments,  and  maintained  that  the  Bible  should  be 
read  without  any  commentary  whatever.  They  taught 
that  private  worship  is  more  important  than  public. 
Borel  wrote  a  treatise.  Ad  Legem  et  tettimomum,  main- 
taining that  the  written  Word  of  God,  without  human 
exposition,  is  the  only  means  and  the  adequate  means 
of  awakening  faith  in  the  heart  of  man.  See  Arnold, 
Kirchen^  u.  Ketzerhittorie,  pt,  iii,  ch.  vi. 

Borri,  Josefo  Francesco  (Bwtue),  an  impostor, 
bom  at  Milan  May  4, 1627.  He  was  educated  in  the 
Jesuits*  Seminary  at  Rome,  after  which  he  gave  him- 
self to  the  study  of  medicine  and  chemistry.    He  sooi^ 
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abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  extreme  irregularity  and 
viciousnesSi  which  he  cloaked  under  the  appearance  of 
extreme  seriousness  and  devotion.  He  pretended  even 
that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  effect  a  reformation 
among  men ;  declaring  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that 
there  should  be  but  one  fold  on  earth,  under  the  pope, 
apd  that  all  who  refused  to  enter  it  should  be  put  to 
death.  To  these  he  added  the  most  atrocious  blasphe- 
mies, declaring  the  Virgin  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
Father,  as  Christ  is  his  Son,  and  in  all  things  equal 
to  the  Son ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  incarnate  in  her, 
etc.  The  Inquisition  took  proceedings  agahjst  him, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  burned  January  8, 1661 ;  but 
he  escaped  to  Strasburg,  and  afterward  to  Amsterdam 
and  Hamburg.  Here  he  ingratiated  himself  with 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  spent  large  sums  un- 
der his  dictation  in  the  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Thence  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  Fred- 
erick III  patronized  him.  On  the  death  of  that 
prince  he  determined  to  go  to  Turkey,  but  was  arrest- 
ed on  the  way  at  Goldingen,  in  Moravia,  and  handed 
over  to  the  pontifical  government,  on  condition  that 
his  punishment  should  not  be  capital.  The  Inquisi- 
tion kept  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  death,  Aug. 
10, 1695.— Biog,  Umv,  torn.  ▼,  p.  198 ;  Hoefer,  Biog,  Gi- 
nirale,  v,  735. 

Borromeo,  CarlOi  cardinal  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  archbishop  of  Milan,  was  bom  of  noble  parents  at 
the  castle  of  Arona,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lago  Maggi- 
ore,  Oct  2, 1538.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient in  Italy,  tracing  its  origin  to  the  family  of  Ani- 
cius  in  ancient  Rome.    His  mother  was  a  sister  of  Pius 

IV.  He  studied  at  Milan  and  at  Pavia,  and  at  both 
was  distinguished  for  personal  virtue  and  for  diligence 
in  study.  His  youth  was  devoted,  not  to  the  ordinary 
pleasures  of  that  age,  but  to  religion  and  charitable 
exercises ;  and  the  great  wealth  at  his  command  did 
not  in  the  least  affect  hb  moral  or  religious  character 
injuriously.  Pius  IV,  his  uncle,  adopted  him  as  a  son, 
and  made  him  archbishop  of  Milan  in  1560.  But,  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  Frederick,  his  relations,  and 
even  the  pope  himself,  besought  him  to  marry  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  line  of  the  family,  which  seemed 
in  danger  of  extinction.  His  mind,  however,  was 
made  up ;  and,  to  escape  farther  importunity,  he  was 
privately  ordained  in  1565,  and  at  once  devoted  him- 
self to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  his  diocese.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  (Sess.  xxiv,  de  ref.  7)  Iiaving  recommend- 
ed the  preparation  of  an  authoritative  Catechism,  Pius 
intrusted  the  work  to  !us  nephew,  who,  associating 
with  himself  three  eminent  ecclesiastics,  completed  in 
1566  the  celebrated  Catechittmu  Tridentimu^  CaiechU- 
mu8  Romcinvs^  or  Cateehitmut  ad  parochos.  See  Cate- 
chisms ;  Creeds.  To  carry  out  his  plans  of  reform, 
he  gave  up  every  other  benefice,  abandoned  his  pater- 
nal property,  and  divided  his  diocesan  revenues  into 
three  portions :  one  for  the  poor,  another  for  the 
Church,  and  the  third  for  himself,  of  the  use  of  which 
he  gave  a  rii^d  account  to  his  synod.  In  his  palace 
he  made  a  like  reformation.  In  the  enforcement  of 
discipline,  he  held,  at  different  periods,  six  provincial 
councils  and  eleven  diocesan  synods ;  and,  to  see  that 
the  regulations  of  these  councils  were  enforced,  he 
regularly  visited  in  person  the  churches  of  his  vast 
province.  These  reforms  excited  powerful  resistance. 
The  ffumiHati  (q.  v.)  induced  a  fHar  of  the  order, 
named  Farina,  to  attempt  the  life  of  Borromeo.  The 
assassin  fired  at  the  archbishop  as  he  was  at  prayers 
befiore  the  altar,  but  the  bullet  only  grazed  the  skin. 
The  assassin  and  his  two  accomplices  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  order  of  the  Humiliati  was  suppressed  by  Pius 

V.  During  the  plague  at  Milan,  1576,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  danger,  giving  service  in  every  form  to 
the  bodies  and  souls  of  the  dying,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life.  Ho  died  Nov.  8, 1584.  On  the  whole,  his  life  is 
singularly  remarkable  for  purity  in  the  midst  of  a  cor- 
rupt and  degraded  Church.   His  talents,  property,  and 


life  were  entirely  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Chris< 
tianity  through  the  Church,  whose  interests  were  si- 
ways  to  him  more  sacred  than  any  earthly  considen. 
tions.  In  1610  he  was  canonized  by  Paul  V.  His 
works  were  published  at  Milan  in  1747  by  Joa.  Ant 
Saxius,  containing  his  /nttructiont  to  Confuaort,  hit 
ServMMy  and  the  Ada  JEccktitt  Mtdtaltm/tnaU  (5  voli. 
fol.).  The  latter  work  was  originally  printed  at  Milan 
in  1599  (2  vols.  foL).  In  1758  there  was  published  st 
Augsburg,  in  two  vols,  fol.,  an  edition  of  the  /Tomi&j^ 
JPisoourset,  and  Sermons^  together  with  the  Noctet  Vaii- 
cancB,  notes  by  Saxius,  and  a  Uffj  translated  into  Latin 
from  the  Italian  of  Glussano.  Hb  life  has  been  sev. 
eral  times  written:  see  Godeau,  Vie  de  C  Borromeo 
(Paris,  1748,  2  vols.  12mo) ;  Touron,  Vic  de  St.  Ckaria 
Borromre  (Paris,  1761,  8  vols.  12mo) ;  Sailer,  I>er  ktU. 
Karl  Borromeo  (Angsb.  1828) ;  Giussano,  JLAen  da  heU. 
Karl  Borromeo  (Augsb.  1886, 8  vols.) ;  Dieringer,  Der 
heUige  Karl  Borromaus  (Cologne,  1846).— Btq^.  Unu. 
T,  197 ;  Butler,  Livee  of  SainUj  x,  366 ;  Landon,  EeeL 
Dictionartf,  s.  v. 

In  Germany  an  Association  of  St.  Borromeo  was 
founded  in  1846  for  promoting  the  circulation  of  Bo- 
man  Catholic  books.  It  counted,  in  1857,  697  branch 
associations,  and  its  receipts  amounted  to  51,000  tha> 
lers. 

Borromeo,  Federico,  cousin  of  Cardinal  Borro- 
meo, was  bom  at  Milan  in  1504.     "  He  resided  first  at 
Bologna  and  then  at  Pavia,  and  afterward  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1587.    He 
was  both  a  classical  and  Oriental  scholar,  and  iras 
intimate  at  Rome  with  Baronio,  BeUarminc,  and  ila 
pious  philanthropist  Filippo  Neri.     In  1595  he  was 
made  archbbhop  of  Milan,  where  he  adopted  the  viewi 
of  his  cousin  and  predeceMor  St.  Charles,  and  enforced 
his  regulations  concerning  discipline  with  great  soc- 
cess.     He  used  to  visit  by  turns  all  the  districts,  bow- 
ever  remote  and  obscure,  in  his  diocese,  and  his  zeal- 
ous labors  have  been  recently  eloquently  eulogized  bj 
Manzoni  in  his  *  Promessi  SposL'     He  was  the  found- 
er of  the  Ambrosian  Library,  on  which  he  spent  yexy 
large  sums ;  and  he  employed  various  learned  meo, 
who  went  about  several  parts  of  Europe  and  the  East 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  manuscripts.     About 
9000  manuscripts  were  thus  collected.     Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo established  a  printing-press,  annexed  to  the  li- 
brary, and  appointed  several  learned  professors  to  ex- 
amine and  make  known  to  the  world  these  literary 
treasures.     He  also  established  several   academies^ 
schools,  and  charitable  foundations.     His  philanthro- 
py, charity,  and  energy  of  mind  were  exhibited  espe- 
cially on  the  occasion  of  the  famine  which  afflicted  Mi' 
Ian  in  1627-28,  and  also  during  tho  great  plague  of 
1630.    He  died  September  22, 1631."— JE:«^  Cyd^ 
poediOj  8.  V. 

Borromeo,  Society  of  St.    See  Bobboxso. 

Borrowing;.    On  the  general  subject,  as  a  matter 
of  law  or  precept,  see  Loan. 

In  Exod.  xii,  85,  we  are  told  that  the  Israelites,  when 
on  the  point  of  their  departure  fh)m  Egypt,  "  borrowed 
of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold, 
and  raiment;"  and  it  is  added  that  '*the  Lord  gave 
the  people  favor  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that 
they  lent  unto  them  such  things  as  they  required.  And 
they  spoiled  the  Egj'ptians."  This  was  in  pursoanca 
of  a  divine  command  which  had  been  given  to  them 
through  Moses  (Exod.  iii,  22;  xi,  2).  This  has  sng- 
gested  a  difficulty,  seeing  that  the  Israelites  had  cer- 
tainly no  intention  to  return  to  Egypt,  or  to  restore  the 
valuables  which  they  thus  obtained  from  their  Eg}'?' 
tian  "  neighbors."  (See  Justi,  Ueber  die  den  ^gff^ 
von  d.  Israeliten  bet  ihrerAbreise  abgeforderien  GerS^t 
Frkft  a.  M.  1777 ;  DanvilU  Bev,  Sept.  1864;  £r.  Qf^a^- 
Itev.  [Qettysb.]  Jan.  1865.)  It  is  admitted  that  the  gen- 
eral acceptation  of  the  word  here  (but  not  usually  el^ 
where)  tendered  borrow  (^MU,  aAao/^i  is  to  rtpiui^ 
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demand  f  altbougb  there  are  places  (Exod.  xxii,  14;  1 
Sam.  i,  28 ;  2  Kinga  vi,  5)  where  borrowing  is  certain- 
ly denoted  by  it  Some  therefore  allege  that  the  Is- 
raelites did  not  borrow  the  valuables,  but  demanded 
them  of  their  Egyptian  neighbors,  as  an  indemnity  for 
their  services,  and  for  the  hard  and  bitter  bondage 
which  they  had  endured.  Bat  this  does  not  appear 
to  ns  to  mend  the  matter  much ;  for  the  Israelites  had 
been  public  servants,  rendering  certain  onerous  ser- 
vices to  the  state,  but  not  in  personal  bondage  to  indi- 
vidual Egyptians,  whom  nevertheless  they,  according 
to  this  account,  mulcted  of  much  valuable  property 
in  compensation  for  wrongs  committed  by  the  state. 
These  individual  Egi^tians  also  were  selected  not 
with  reference  to  their  being  implicated  more  than 
others  in  the  wrong  treatment  of  the  Israelites :  they 
were  those  who  happened  to  be  their  **  neighbors,''  and, 
as  such,  open  more  than  others  to  the  exaction.  Hence 
we  incline  to  the  interpretation  (Clarke,  Comment,  on 
Exod.  Ui,  22)  that  the  Israelites  simply  requeeted  the 
▼aloables  of  the  Egyptians,  without  any  special  (ex- 
cept a  tacit)  understanding  on  the  part  of  tiie  latter 
that  they  were  to  be  restored.  Thb  agrees  with  the 
fact  that  the  professed  object  of  the  Hebrews  was  not 
to  quit  Egypt  forever,  but  merely  to  withdraw  for  a 
few  days  into  the  desert,  that  they  might  there  cele- 
brate a  high  festival  to  their  Grod.  See  Exodb.  At 
such  festivals  it  was  usual  among  all  nations  to  appear 
in  their  gayest  attire,  and  decked  with  many  orna- 
ments; and  this  suggests  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Israelites  might  rest  the  application  to  their  Egyptian 
neighbors  for  the  loan  of  their  jewels  and  rich  raiment. 
Their  avowed  intention  to  return  in  a  few  days  must 
have  made  the  request  appear  very  reasonable  to  the 
Egyptians ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Orientals  are,  and  always 
have  been,  remarkably  ready  and  liberal  in  lending 
their  ornaments  to  one  another  on  occasions  of  relig- 
ious solemnity  or  public  ceremony.  It  would  seem, 
also,  as  if  the  avowed  intention  to  return  precluded  the 
Hebrews  from  any  other  ground  than  that  of  borrow- 
ing ;  for  if  they  had  required  or  demcmded  these  things 
as  compensations  or  gifts,  it  would  have  amounted  to 
an  admission  that  they  were  quitting  the  country  al- 
together. Turn  which  way  we  will  in  this  matter, 
there  is  but  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  this  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all  the  facts 
bearing  on  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  which  we  spend 
our  strength  for  naught  in  laboring  to  explain  it.  One 
of  the  difficulties  is  somewhat  softened  by  the  conjec- 
ture of  Professor  Bush,  who,  in  his  Note  on  Exod.  xi, 
2,  observes,  '*  We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  Moses 
was  required  to  command  the  people  to  practise  the  de- 
vice here  mentioned.  We  regaid  it  rather,  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  as  the  mere  prediction  of  a  fact 
that  should  occur."  It  will  further  relieve  the  diffi- 
culty if  we  consider  that  it  was  a  principle  universally 
recognised  in  ancient  times,  that  all  property  belong- 
ing to  their  opponents  in  the  handa  of  any  nation 
against  which  war  was  declared  became  forfeited ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  supposed  right,  the  jewels,  pre- 
cious vases,  etc.,  which  were  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews 
from  the  Egyptians,  became,  when  Pharaoh  commenced 
war  upon  them,  legal  spoil.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Egyptians  were  but  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  danger- 
ous captives  at  last  to  hesitate,  or  even  stipulate  for  a 
restoration  of  the  ornaments;  nor  did  the  Hebrews 
themselves  at  the  time  positively  know  that  they  should 
never  return  them. — ^Hengstenberg,  Peniat.  ii,  417  sq. 

Boa,  Lambebt,  an  eminent  scholar,  was  bom  at 
Workum,  in  Friesland,  Nov.  23, 1670,  and  studied  at 
the  Univexsity  of  Franeker,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  Greek.  His  progress  was  so  great  that  in  1697  he 
was  appointed  lecturer  in  Greek,  and  in  1703  professor. 
He  died  in  1717.  His  chief  work  is  the  EUtptea  Grte- 
ceB^  which  appeared  first  in  1702 ;  but  the  fullest  and 
best  edition  is  that  of  SchsBfer  (Leipsic,  1809).  Among 
his  other  works  are  his  Exerdtationei  phUologicm  od 


hca  ntmmdla  Nod  Fotderii  (Franeker,  1700,  8vo,  and 
1713,  with  additions): — Observaiionee  misceUanea  ad 
loca  quadam^  etc.  (Ibid.  1707,  8vo,  and  1731):— Vete« 
TeHamentum  ex  vert.  LXX  interpretum  cum  variis  leo- 
tionibtUf  etc.  (Franeker,  1709, 4U)).—Bioff.  Umv,  v,  206. 

Boa'cath  (2  Kings  xxii,  1).     See  Bozkath. 
Bosem  ;    Boaer ;    BoahalL      See   Balsam  ; 
Grape;  Cockle,  re8pectivel3% 

BcMikoi  {fiooKoi\  monks  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
who  lived  upon  roots  and  herbs.  They  inhabited  no 
houses,  nor  ate  flesh  or  bread,  nor  drank  wine.  They 
professed  to  spend  their  time  in  the  worship  of  God,  in 
prayers  and  in  hymns,  till  ealing-timc  arrived ;  then 
every  man  went,  with  his  knife  in  his  hand,  to  provide 
himself  food  of  the  herbs  of  the  field.  This  is  said  to 
have  been  their  only  diet,  and  constant  way  of  living. 
See  Bingham,  Orig,  Eccies,  bk.  vii,  ch.  U,  §  ii. 

BOBOm  (properly  p'^fT,  cheyk,  KuXvoi;).     It  is  usu- 
al with  the  Western  Asiatics  to  carry  various  sorts  of 
things  in  the  bosom  of  their  dress,  which  forms  a  some- 
what spacious  depository,  being  wide  above  the  girdle, 
which  confines  it  so  tightly  around  the  waist  as  to  pre- 
vent any  thing  from  slipping  through.     Aware  of  tJiis, 
Harmer  and  other  Biblical  illustrators  rather  hastily 
concluded  that  they  had  found  an  explanation  of  the 
text  (Luke  vi,  38),  "  Good  measure,  pressed  down,  and 
shaken  together,  and  running  over,  shall  men  give 
into  your  bosom.'*    All  these  expressions  obviously 
apply,  in  the  literal  sense,  to  com ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  com  and  things  measured  in  the  manner  described 
are  never  carried  in  the  bosom.     They  could  not  be 
placed  there,  or  carried  there,  nor  taken  out,  without 
serious  inconvenience,  and  then  only  in  a  small  quan- 
tity.    The  things  carried  in  the  bosom  are  simply  such 
as' Europeans  would,  if  in  the  East,  carry  in  their 
pockets.     Yet  this  habit  of  carrying  valuable  property 
may  indicate  the  origin  of  the  image,  as  an  image,  into 
the  boiom^  without  requiring  us  to  suppose  that  every 
thing  described  as  being  given  into  the  boeom  really  waa 
deposited  there. — Kitto,  s.  v.     See  Dress. 

To  have  one  in  our  boeom  implies  kindness,  secrecy, 
intimacy  (Gen.  xvi,  5;  2  Sam.  xii,  8).  Christ  is  in 
(f  iC,  into)  (he  boeom  of  the  Father ;  that  is,  possesses  the 
closest  intimacy  with,  and  most  perfect  knowledge  of, 
the  Father  (John  i,  18).  Our  Saviour  is  said  to  carry 
hi*  lamb$  m  hia  boaom,  which  touchingly  represents 
',  his  tender  care  and  watchfulness  over  them  (Isa.  xl, 
11).     See  Abraham's  Bosom. 

Bo'aor  (Bovop),  the  Graecized  form  of  the  name  of 
a  place  and  of  a  man. 

1.  A  city,  both  large  and  fortified,  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Gilead  (Galaad).  named  with 
Bozrah  (Bosora),  Camaim,  and  other  places,  in  1  Mace. 
V,  26,  86.  It  is  probably  the  Bezer  (q.  v.)  of  Num. 
iv,  43  (see  Grimm,  Exeg.  Handb.  in  loc.). 

2.  The  Aramaic  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of 
Beor  (q.  v.),  the  father  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii,  15),  in 
accordance  with  the  substitution,  frequent  in  Chaldee, 
of  2C  for  2?  (see  Gesenins,  The*,  p.  1144). 

Boa'ora  (Boaapre  and  Boonpf>a\  a  strong  city  in 
Gilead,  taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Mace,  v,  26,  28), 
doubtless  the  same  as  the  Bozrah  (q.  v.)  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii,  24).     But  see  Schwarz,  PaUit.  p.  223. 

Boaa  (!3d,  gdb^  literally  the  back  or  gibbous  part 
of  any  thing,  spoken  elsewhere  of  earthen  bulwarks 
[*'  bodies'*]  or  ramparte,  Job  xiii,  12 ;  the  vauU  ['*em- 
inent  place,"  etc.]  of  a  brothel,  Ezek.  xvi,  24;  xxxi, 
89;  the  eye-"ftrofM,"  Lev.  xiv,  9;  the  rim  or  "  nave" 
of  a  wheel,  1  Kings  vii,  88),  the  exterior  convex  part 
of  a  buckler.  Job  xv,  26  (comp.  Schultens,  Comm.  In 
loc.).     See  Shield. 

Boasuet,  Jacques  Bknione,  bishop  of  Meanx, 
was  bom  at  Dijon.  Sept.  27,  1627,  of  an  eminent  legal 
family.  He  studied  first  at  Dijon,  under  the  Jesuits, 
and  tiience  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  suiw 
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jMSsed  hh  teachen  by  his  aeqnirements.  He  took 
the  doctor's  bonnet  May  16,  1652,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  received  into  priest's  orders.  He  passed 
some  time  in  retreat  at  St.  Lazare,  and  afterward  re- 
moTod  to  Metz,  of  which  cathedral  he  was  canon. 
During  his  frequent  visits  to  Paris  on  affairs  connected 
with  the  chapter  of  Metz,  he  preached  often  with  mar- 
vellous effect.  His  sermons  were  almost  entirely  ex- 
tempore ;  he  took  to  the  pulpit  a  few  notes  on  paper, 
but  a  mind  filled,  by  previous  meditation,  with  his 
subject.  From  1660  to  1669  Bossuet  gradually  rose  to 
his  high  pitch  of  eminence  among  the  divines  of  the 
Gallican  Church.  During  that  period  he  composed 
his  celebrated  Expodtian  de  la  doctrine  Catholique,  which 
had  to  wait  nine  years  for  the  pope's  **tmprimafur." 
The  points  on  which  he  chiefly  lays  stress  are  the  an- 
tiquity and  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  accu- 
mulated authorities  of  fathers,  councils,  and  popes; 
and  the  necessity  of  a  final  umpire  in  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  On  all  these  points,  however, 
he  was  ably  answered  by  the  venerable  John  Claude 
and  other  ministers  of  the  French  Calvinists,  as  well 
as  by  Archbishop  Wake,  who,  in  his  **  Exposition  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,"  exposes  much 
management  and  artifice  in  the  suppression  and  alter- 
ation of  Bossuet's  first  edition.  In  1669  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  see  of  Condom ;  and  it  was  about  this 
time  that  his  celebrated  Ftmeral  DUamnn  were  deliv- 
ered. These  sermons  are  onl}'  six  in  number,  but, 
according  to  Laharpe,  '^ce  sent  des  chefs-d'oeuvre 
d'une  Eloquence  qui  ne  pouvait  pas  avoir  de  module 
dans  I'antiquit^,  et  que  personno  n'a  6galto  depuis." 
Bat,  in  truth,  these  **  orations  are  rather  master- 
pieces of  rhetorical  skill  than  specimens  of  Christian 
preaching."  The  king  having,  in  1670,  appointed  him 
preceptor  of  the  dauphin,  Bossuet  resigned  his  bishop- 
ric. Ids  duties  at  court  being  incompatible  with  his 
ideas  of  what  the  episcopal  ofllce  demanded  of  him. 
His  office  with  the  dauphin  being  completed  in  1681, 
he  was  presented  to  the  see  of  Meanx,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  produced  his  TraiUde  la  CcmmunUm  mnts  let 
deux  Fjpeces,  In  1688  appeared  the  Hittoire  det  Vcuri' 
atumt  de  Feglue  ProtettaiUe,  The  first  five  books  nar- 
rate the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Beformation  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  6th  treats  of  the  supposed  sanction  given 
by  Luther  and  Melancthon  to  the  adulterous  marriage 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse ;  the  7th  and  8th  books  con- 
tain the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII  and  of  Edward  VI,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  Germany.  The  French  Calvinists 
are  discussed  in  book  ix,  and  the  assistance  aflforded 
to  them  by  Queen  Elizabetli,  on  the  avowed  principle 
that  subjects  might  levy  war  against  their  sovereign 
on  account  of  religious  dififerences  (a  doctrine  which 
Bossuet  asserts  to  have  been  inculcated  by  the  reform- 
ers), forms  the  groundwork  of  book  x.  Book  xi  treats 
of  the  Albigenses  and  other  sects  from  the  9th  to  the 
12th  centuries,  who  are  usually  esteemed  precursors 
of  the  reformed.  Boolu  xii  and  xiil  continue  the  Hu- 
guenot history  till  the  synod  of  Gap.  Book  xiv  gives 
an  account  of  the  dissensions  at  Dort,  Charenton,  and 
Geneva ;  and  book  xv  and  last  endeavors  to  prove  the 
divine  authority,  and  therefore  the  infallibility  of  the 
true  Church,  and  to  exhibit  the  marlcs  by  which  Rome 
asserts  her  claim  to  that  title.  Basnage,  Jurieu,  and 
Bishop  Burnet  replied  to  the  Variatum*^  but  perhaps 
the  sharpest  reply  b  Archbishop  Wake's  (given  in  Gib- 
ton's  PreservaHve  against  Popery)^  in  which  Bossuet  b 
convicted  not  merely  of  inaccuracy,  but  also  of  &lse 
quotations.  In  1689  Bossuet  published  the  ExpltcO' 
iion  de  rApocalypte,  and  in  the  same  year  the  first  of 
the  Avertittemens  aux  Protettant;  the  five  others  fol- 
lowed in  the  subsequent  3'ear.  These  Avtrtiuemem 
are  replies  to  the  pastoral  letters  of  Jurieu,  attacking 
the  Hidoire  det  VariatUmt,  While  the  bbhop  was  writ- 
ing these  replies  the  general  answer  to  the  Variaiioni 
by  Basnage  appeared,  to  which  ho  rejoined  in  his  iM- 


fmte  det  Variaticmt  in  1694.     In  all  these  wiovks  be 
wrote  with  great  earnestness  against  Prote8taBti<=. 
althoagh  he  was  no  advocate  for  the  infallibility  o€tbe 
pope,  or  hb  power  of  deposing  kings,  both  which  pre> 
tensions  he  zealously  opposed  in  hb  elaborate  deir«>.-i' 
of  the  Four  Articles  promulgated  in  the  celebimted  a^- 
sembly  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1682,  as  containir  j: 
the  view  held  by  the  French  Church  on  the  papal  «c- 
thority.    (See  Gallican  Church.)     It  was  writter 
in  1683-^,  but  was  not  pnblbhed  until  1730,  when  i: 
appeared  at  Luxembourg,  in  two  vols.  4tOy  and  hma 
since  been  inserted  in  the  Index  ProhUniariMs  .•  it  is  en- 
titled Dffentio  Dedaraiiomt  eeUberrimae  qmam  de  P'^ 
tettate  EcckncOliea  tanxU  Clerut  GaUieamu  19  MartiL 
1682.     Bossuet  refused  the  cardinal's  bat,  which  was 
offered  him  by  Pope  Innocent  XI  as  an  indacemest  for 
him  to  remain  silent  on  those  points.     He  died  at  Far- 
b,  April  12, 1701.    His  complete  works  have  often  bees 
publbhed ;  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Parts,  1821 
59  vob.  12mo,  and  1886, 12  vob.  ro3ral  8vo.     A  cnts- 
plete  Ibt  of  hb  works  b  given  in  Biog,  Univ,  r,  237, 
and  by  Darling,  Cffdop,  BiUiog,  i,  872  sq.     Boesnet's 
intellect  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  grandest  whicii 
has  ever  adorned  the  Roman  Church.     Hb  sermocs 
most  of  which  were  never  fully  written  oat  by  hinaself. 
abound  in  noble  thoughts,  expressed  in  vigoroiia  ani 
elevated  language.    But  hb  assaults  on  Protestantaaci 
are  often  as  unfair  and  unjust  as  they  are  violent.    His 
treatment  of  F6nelon  (q.  v.),  and  hb  personal  share  in 
persecuting  the  Protestants  of  France,  will  always  re- 
main a  blot  upon  hb  fame  (see,  especially,  Melkodui 
Qtt€arlerly  Review,  Jan.  1866,  p.  127).     The  best  life  of 
him  (which,  nevertheless,  is  more  a  panegyric  than  a 
biography)  b  by  Bausset,  Hitt.  de  Botauet  (Paris,  1^ 
5th  ed.  4  vols.  12mo),  with  Tabaraud,  SuppUtmetU  ata 
kittoiret  de  Botntet  et  de  Fenelm  (Paris,  1832,  avc.> 
There  b  also  an  English  life  by  C.  Batler,  in  his 
Workt,  vol.  iiL     The  ffittor^  of  Variatiims,  in  En^- 
lish,  appeared  in  Dublin,  1829  (2  vols.  8vo).      See 
Quarterly  Review,  x,  409;    Chrittitm  Rememhrttmter. 
xxvii,  118 ;  Hare,  Vm^caHon  of  Lutker,  p.  16,  272: 
EnffUth  Cyclopcpdia,  s.  v. ;  Poujoubt,  Lettres  mtr  Bo^ 
tuet  (Paris,  1854);  Landon,  Ecdenattieal  J}ietiatury, 
ii,  850. 

Boston,  Thomas,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  divine 
and  voluminous  writer,  was  bom  in  Dunse,  Berwick- 
shire, 7th  March,  1676.  He  received  hb  school  traic- 
ing  at  hb  native  place,  and  afterward  attended  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  ordained  in  ]C9d 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Simprin,  near  hb  native  jJace, 
and  in  1707  he  removed  to  Ettrick.  He  wms  a  mem- 
ber of  the  General  Assembly  of  1708.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  in  general  to  all 
measures  which  created  restrictions  on  the  Chnrrh. 
He  joined  those  who  supported  the  doctrinea  of  The 
Marrow  of  Modem  Ditintiy  in  the  controversy  in  the 
Scottbh  Church  on  that  work.  He  died  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1732.  Boston's  writings  are  eminently  popu- 
lar in  Scotland  and  among  the  Presbyterians  in  £n^' 
land.  His  well-lcnown  Fourfold  State,  which  was  first 
printed  in  1720,  had  a  curious  literary  fiite.  It  had 
been  so  far  reconstructed  by  a  person  whom  he  had 
engaged  to  correct  the  press,  that  the  author,  scarcelT 
recognbing  hb  own  work,  repudbted  the  book  till  be 
bsued  a  genuine  edition.  The  title  of  thb  book  in 
full  is  "Hunum  Nature  in  itt  Fourfold  SUste:  of  primi- 
tive integrity  subsisting  in  the  parents  of  mankind  in  * 
Paradise;  entire  depravation  subsisting  in  the  nnre- 
generate;  begun  recovery  snbsbting  in  the  regener- 
ate ;  and  consummate  happiness  or  misery  snbsbting 
in  all  mankind  in  the  future  state."  In  1776  appeared 
Memoirt  of  the  Life,  Time,  and  Wriiingt  of  Tkoimat 
Botton,  divided  into  twelve  periods,  written  by  him- 
self, and  addressed  to  hb  children.  The  Fomfoid 
State,  which  b  a  strongly  Calvinistic  book,  has  paased 
through  many  editions,  and  b  constantly  reprinted. 
J  Boston  wrote  also  other  practical  and  controversial 
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pieces,  which  are  gathered  in  M^MillanV  edition  of  the 
Compute  Works  ^  the  Rev.  T.  Boiton  (Lond.  1852, 12 
vola.  8to).— Allibone,  Diet,  o/Autkor$j  i,  221. 

Boatra,  an  ancient  episcopal  see  of  Arahia,  whose 
jirst  bishop  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples. In  244  (according  to  others,  247)  a  celebrated 
council  was  held  there,  under  the  presidency  of  Origen, 
against  Beryllns,  a  Monarchian  (q.  v.)  and  Patripassian 
(q.  v.).  Origen  not  only  refuted  hhn,  but  brought 
him  back  tmrn  his  errors.     See  Bozrah. 

Boatrfinus  (Bo<rrpiji'dc)t  tJ^e  "graceftir*  river 
upon  whose  banlcs  Sidon  was  situated  (Dionys.  Per. 
p.  918);  being  the  modern  Nahr  el-Auhy,  a  stream 
rising  in  Mount  Lebanon  from  fountains  an  hour  and  a 
half  beyond  the  village  el-Baruk ;  it  is  at  first  a  wild 
torrent,  and  its  course  is  nearly  south-west  (Burck- 
hardt,  Syria^  p.  206 ;  Robinson,  Researcka,  iii,  429 ; 
Chesney,  Eupkrat.  Ezped,  i,  467). 

Boatwick,  Shadrach,  an  early  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  bom  in  Mar^^land,  educated  as  a 
physician,  and  entered  the  itinerancy  in  1791.  For 
fourteen  years  he  travelled  extensively  in  Delaware, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Ohio.  In  1798-9  he  was  presiding  el- 
der on  New  London  District,  Conn.  In  1808  he  be- 
came the  pioneer  of  Methodism  on  the  Western  Re- 
serve, Ohio,  then  a  wilderness,  where  his  labors  were 
of  great  and  permanent  value.  In  1805  he  located, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  "intel- 
lectual and  evangelical  power  of  his  sermons*'  gave 
him  great  popularity  wherever  he  travelled.  His 
piety  was  deep,  and  his  bearing  noble. — Minutes  of 
Ctm/erences,  voL  i  (appointments) ;  Bangs,  History  of 
Methodism^  ii,  80 ;  Stevens,  Memorials  of  Methodism^ 
vol.  i,  ch.  xxvi  ;  Sprague,  Amialsj  vii,  200. 

Botany,  the  science  that  treats  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  only  trace  of  a  systematic  classifica- 
tion on  this  snbject  in  the  Scriptures  is  found  in  the 
account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i,  11,  12),  where  the 
following  distinctions  are  made:  1.  Db'sub,  K^?, 
**  grass,"  i.  e.  the  first  shoots  of  herhags;  2.  E'beb, 
nb?,  '*  herb,"  t  e.  green  or  tm^er  pkaUs;  8.  Ets,  ys^ 
"  tree,"  i.  e.  woody  shrubs  and  trees.  These  divisions 
correspond  in  general  to  the  obvious  ones  of  grassy^ 
herbaoeovs,  and  arborescent  forms  of  vegetable  growth, 
the  two  former  comprising  annuals  and  those  destitute 
of  a  firm  stem.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  written,  or, 
at  least,  discoursed  on  botanical  productions  ranging 
'*  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  spring- 
eth  out  of  the  wall"  (1  Kings  iv,  83) ;  but  of  his  trea- 
tise or  eff\]sion8  nothing  is  now  extant  or  further  al- 
luded to,  if  indeed  this  be  any  thing  more  than  a  hy- 
perbolical mode  of  representing  his  general  compass 
of  knowledge  (comp.  Joeephus,  Ant,  vili,  2,  5)  accord- 
ing to  the  then  unscientific  standard.  See  Science. 
A  large  number  and  considerable  variety,  however,  of 
trees  and  plants  are  more  or  less  referred  to  in  the  Bi- 
ble, but  of  many  of  these  there  exist  very  slight  means 
of  identifying  the  exact  species  according  to  modem 
botanical  systems.  The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the 
individuals  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  scriptural  oc- 
currence, in  the  alphabetical  order  of  their  Hebrew  or 
Greek  names,  with  their  probable  modem  equivalents, 
and  renderings  in  the  Authorized  English  Version. 
See  these  last  each  in  its  proper  place  in  this  work. 


AbattieMm\ 

Abi!fonah\ 

Achu\ 

Ada»h\ 

Affom'y 

Agmon\ 


Melon, 
Caper-plant, 

Leoifl, 
Reed, 
Reed, 
Oleaster, 
m'  and  Ahdloth\       Aloe, 
AkanthOf  Bramble, 

Alnummirn'orAhmuggini^  Saudal-tree, 
Allah'  or  AU(m\  Terebinth, 

Alfit-y  Aloe, 

Anithon,  Dili, 


Agrielaios, 
AhaU 


"  melons.** 

"dwire.** 

"flag,**  etc 

"lentiL- 

^^Teed.** 

"bulntfh,'*etc 

"wildoWve.** 

''aloe*." 

"thorn.** 

**almiig- trees,** 

"oak,**etc    [etc; 

"alow.** 

«'aalM.** 


**  wormwood.** 

"wUlown.*' 

"Aahurites.** 

"branch.** 

"epic©." 

"  bu«h,*'  etc, 

"  mulberry.** 

"fir." 

"onlon.*» 

"  wUd  grape*.** 

"first  ripe,**  etc 


"  soar  grapes.'* 


ApetrUhos,  Wormwood, 

Ardbim'^  Osier, 

ilsAur^,  Cedar  (?), 

JSerton,  Palm, 
Ba»am\Besetm\atBsfsem^  Balsam, 

Ai/os,  Bramble, 

Bekaim\  Gum-tree, 

Berosh'  or  Bsroth^  Cjrpress, 

Be'tsei,  Onion, 

Be&»him\  Foison-beny, 

Bikkurah\  KarivFig, 

Bo'ser^  L'nrlpe  Grape, 

Boshah%  Weed,  "cockle.** 

Botmm'^  Pistachio,  »»nuts.'* 

Bussos  or  Buts^  Linen,  "fine  linen.** 

Chabatstse'lOh^  Meadow  Saflhm, "  rose.** 

ChalUtmuth,  Purslahi,  "egg.** 

Charey''Yonlm\  Kale,  "  do\'es*  dung.** 

Chartsan\  Sour  Grape,  "  kernels.** 

Charul'j  Bramble,  "nettle.** 

Chatair^,  Greens,  "  leeks.** 

Chs'dek^  ICad-apple,  "thorn,**  "brier.** 

Chdbenah\  Galbanum,  **  galbaniun.** 

ChUiah' Kod  ChinHn'^  Wheat,  "wheat.** 

Cho'deK  Thom,  "  thorn." 

Chor  and  CAiir.  Linen,  "  linen.** 

Dardar\  Weed,  "thistle.** 

Doehan'^  MUlet,  "millet** 

Dudalm',  Love-apple,  "  mandrake** 

J!beh\  PapTTus,  "  swift.  ** 

JSlah'  or  Elon\  TereUnth  (?),  "  oak.** 

JKoia,  Olive,  "olive.** 

E'res,  Cedar,  »» cedar.** 

E'shel^  Tamarisk,  "grove,**  etc 

Ets^Mmen,  OUve,  ^^oU-trec** 

Ezob\  Hyssop.  "  hyssop.'* 

Gad^  Coriander,  "  coriander.** 

Go*mi,  Papyrus,  "rush,"  etc 

Oo'pheTf  C3Tires8,  "gopher.** 

Uadas',  Myrtle,  "myrtle" 

Hedufismon^  Mint,  "mhit** 

HobnV^  Kbony,  "ebony.** 

Hunfipos,  liyMop,  "hyssop.** 

KaUimos^  Reed,  **reed.*^etc 

K(di\  Roasted  grains,  "  parched  com.** 

Kamiatos^  Olive,  "good  olive** 

Kamon\  Cummin,  "cummin.** 

Kaneh'^  Cane,  "reed,**  etc 

Karkam,'^  SaflVon,  ^*  safi^ron.'* 

Karpas'^  Cotton  (?),  "green.** 

Ka'yits,  Fig,  "  summer.** 

Keratitm^  Carob,  "husk.** 

Ke'UmeK  Fennel-flower,  "  fitches.** 

Ketshjah'^  Cassia,  "cassia.** 

Kikattvu\  Castor-plant,  "gourd." 

Kimmosh' or  Kimosh'^       Thistle,  "nettle" 

Kinamon*  and    ftftuimd- Cinnanxn,  "cinnamon.** 

num. 

Kippah\  Palm,  "  branch.** 

Kishshu\  Cucumber,  **  cucumber.** 

Ko^phety  Cyprus-flower,  "pitch,**  etc 

Kots,  Thom,  "thom,**  "brier.* 

Krinon^  Lily,  "lUy." 

Krith^y  Barley,  "barley.** 

Kwnhnon^  Cummin,  "cummin.** 

Kusfm'mOh,  8pelt,  "  rye,**  etc 

Libdnos  and  LftenoA',       Frankinoeoie,  "Ihmkincenae** 

Libnth'y  Poplar,  "poplar." 

Liwm^  Flax,  "  linen.** 

Loty  lAdannm,  "myrrh." 

LuZm  Almond,  "  haael." 

Mallu'dehj  Sea  Punlainf  "mallows.** 

Man  and  Mawna^  Manna,  "  manna.** 

Jfor,  Myrrh,  "myrrh.** 

Sardos,  Spikenard,  "spikenard.** 

yataph\  Aromatics,  "  stacte." 

Ofunthos,  Unripe  Fig.  "  untimely  figs.** 

O'fwi,  Plne(r),  "ash.** 

fOg^  Unripe  Fig,  "green  figs." 

Pakhtfith',  WUd Cucumber,"  wild  gourd.** 

Pufdnon,  Rue,  "  rue** 

Pe'shslh  at  Ptshiah\  Flax,  "flax.** 

Phomix,  Palm,  "palm." 

Pol,  Bean,  "beans.** 

JRimmon'f  Pom^:ranate,  "  pomegranate** 

itoaA,  Poppy  (?),  "gall,"  etc 

Ro'them^  Spanish  Broom,  "Juniper." 

SaUon' ot  8nUm\  Prickle,  "thom,"  "brier.** 

8ewh\  Bramble,  "  bush." 

Stftmh'j  Barley,  "bariey.** 

8haked\  Almond,  "almond." 

Shamir'^  Brier,  "brier." 

Sha'vithy  Thorn,  "  thom.** 

Shenhy  Linen,  *^  fine  linen,"  etc 

ShUtah'  or  ShUt(m\  Acacia,  "shittah,"  etc 

Shothan'y  Shushan'0  eltCy  Uly,  "Illy." 

Shumy  Garlic,  "gariic" 

Sindpiy  Mustard,  "  mustard.** 

Sir^  Thorn,  "  thorn.** 

Sifpttd\  Kettle,  "brier.** 


Smunia, 

Slaphhi. 
SuUbtSb 


■■'S^ 


TirUj  ilinilii,  "Ihonn." 


Ziiania,  Duvcl,  "Una." 

Sb«  Unlnl  Aiiorrhm  Bitliam  (NoHmberK,  leSfi, 
l!nia);  Hiller,  Hi'trophstiam  (Tn^.  ad  Rhen.  IT2fi, 
4lo)i  Fonkal,  Florti  jEgyptiaeo-Arabica  (Hauoin, 
Wib,  Uo)i  Celaias,  Iliembotamclm  (Upsal,  1746,  2 
vol«,  8vo);  Ru«wU,  iVar.  Hul.  o/Altppo  (Lond.  1714, 
2  rail.  4h>) ;  Bran,  7mocb  (val.  hi,  Edlnb.  1806,  4to) ; 
Kitto,  ng:  Ui»t.  of  Faint.  (toI-  ii,  Lond.  1848,  Bfo); 
Oabome,  FUrnit  of  ihe  Holy  Land  (PhU*.  1S60,  4to); 
Ct\ca1X,ScTipt.lltrbal(Lotiii.lMi,%\oy,  RoHnmaUsr, 
B'A.  Bobag  (It.  trom  the  GernuD,  Edinb.  lg4S,  l£mo). 
Comp.  WilkJDKin,  Ane.  Egypt,  abridg.  ii,  20-38.  3n 
Plant;  Tree;  Frcit;  Fluwee;  Natcsal  Hibtort. 

Botcb  (^Tld,  ihiclm',  eliflvbcre  "  boil"),  a  nama 
applied  (Dent,  xxvili,  27, 3£)  U  the  Egyptian  pUgui  of 
cutantons  tnSamnialaTy  eniplioni  (Eiod.  ix,  S  tq.),  a 
dlaeaieat  that  time  prcternatunlly  induced,  bnt  appar- 
ent!}' also  endemic  in  that  country-  from  Sept.  In  Dec., 
according  to  •ome  trsvellera,  and  breaking  out  in  pni- 
tolea  that  H>metimei  prove  &Ul  in  a  few  dayi  (Gran- 
ger, Vofige  de  PEgyptt,  p.  Si).  Others  (comp.  Rosen- 
mailer,  Allrrilumtk.  ii,  222  tq.)  anderatand  a  Icind  of 
cmptivo  fever  enjjendeied  by  the  efflnvla  after  the  in- 
undation of  tbs  Nile ;  but  this  diteaae  irould  tuidly 
attack  cattle.  Jahn  {Arclaol.  I,  ii,  SS4)  thinki  it 
tbe  black  leproaj  or  mtlandTia.    See  Boiu 

Botnlm.    See  "Svr. 

BottTB  (Burpuc  )  in  Gr.  thia  word  maana  a  AmkH 
of  grapea;  Rotrrpv^  in  Theophan,  Chorogr,  p.  198; 
comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i,  32,  B),  a  town  of  the  Pho>nicuin 
coatt,  twelve  Koman  milea  north  ofByblua  (rui.  Peal.), 
and  a  Ibrtresi  of  the  robber  tribei  of  Hount  Llbanua 
(Strabo.  xrl,  p.  765),  founded  by  Etbbaal,  king  of 
Tyre  (Mcnapder  in  Josephu.,  A  nt.  viii,  18, 2).  It  waa 
taken,  with  other  citiea,  by  Antiochua  tbe  Great  in  hla 
Fhtenician  campaign  (Polyl.  v,  GS).  It  ii  atill  ex- 
tant under  the  name  Balrtin,  a  nnall  town,  with  a  port 
an<1  300  or  400  lionaea,  chiefly  of  Uaronltea  (Cbeaney, 
Evpknil.  £rp«/.  i,  ibt}. 

BottlA  ia  the  word  tmplored  tiy  oar  translatora  fbr 
several  terma  in  tbe  original.     Tbe  rooat  proper  of 
theae  appean  to  bo  "!!(!  (BO(f,  ao  called  from  being 
shaken  in  churning  [bbb  Bctter]),  Gr.  uorof,  a 
Bel  made  of  akin,  uwd  for  milk  (Judg.  Iv,  19),  or 
(Joafa.  U,  4, 14  ;  1  Sam.  xvl,  20 ;  Matt.  Ix,  IT ;  Merit 
ll,22i  Luke  T.  87,  38).     For  proaarring  the  latte : 
ftom  InaectB,  they  were  often  auspended  In  the  smolie 
(Pia.  ciii,  86).     The  term  occura  in  a  flgurallve  ae 
in  Paa.  Ivi,  8.      rrn  (che'nilli,  ao  called  fnnn  its  i 
al  rsncK%)  waa  alao  a  leathern  or  akin  bottle 
holding  water  (Gen.  xxi,  14,  15,  19)  or  atrong  drink 
(Hoa.  ii,  16).     Earlhm  veaaels  for  liqulda  am  denoted 
by  p'Spf  (baliitk',.Ja.  xlx,  1-10;  "cniaa"  of  honey, 
1  Kinga'xir,  B)and^3]orV3](M'£(/,  Ia«.  xxj 
forwioe,  ISam.  i,  24;  n,  3;  xxt.  18;  2  Sam.  x 
Jsr.Kiii,I3;  xlvill,  II;  flgnratively.  Job  xxxvii 
"pitchers,"  Lam.  Iv,  2).     The  term  employed  In  Job 


BOTTLE 

il,  19,  la  SiK  (cb,  strictly  a  (eofrr^kin),  and  ctv 
ly  refcTB  to  a  wine-skin  *a  bnrating  by  fermenti- 
The  word  TrCT^  (cStnuh"),  rendered  "bottlt" 
ins  la  Hos.  vil,  6,  ajgniflea  rather  its  heat  or  is- 
ating  ttrcngth,  aa  In  the  margin  and  elacwbtn. 
SeeCsnsE;  Cnp;  Fi-Aoox;  Pitcher;  Bowh  He. 
Tbe  first  boulaa  wera  probably  trudo  of  tbe  atiai 
ilmala.     Accordingly,  in  the  foarth  book  of  Ibc 
IHad  (I.  247),  tbe  attondanta  are  represented  aa  bear- 
ing wine  for  use  in  a  bottle  made  of  goat-akin  (iety 
iju<f*}.     In  Uemdotna  also  (il,  121)  a  paaaage  «- 
by  which  It  appears  that  it  waa  customary  smcuii; 
ancient  Egyptiana  to  nee  bottlea  made  of  tkiai; 
and  tram  the  language  employed  by  him  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  a  bottle  was  formed  by  sewing  up  the  tkia, 
nd  leaving  the  projection  of  tbe  leg  and  foot  to  Kirt 
aacock;  hence itwastermedwajtHV.      Thiaapeitnn 
raa  closed  with  a  plug  or  a  atrjng.     la  aome  inatinnt 
every  part  was  sewed  up  except  tbe  neck ;  the  neck 


animal  thus  became  the  neck  Ofthe  bottle.  (Sre 
Wilkinson,  Aw.  Fg.  i,  148-168.)  The  Greeks  uid 
Romans  alao  were  accuitomsd  to  use  bottlea  naiie  i' 
ikina,  chiefly  for  wine  (a««  Smith,  flirt.  ofOim.  -'a*t 
L  V.  Vinum).     See  Sein-rc 


\  and  FompeLL 
Skin-bottlea  doubtleas  exiated  among  the  Hetirn 
even  in  patriarchal  timsa  ;  but  the  lint  clear  notice  of 
them  doea  not  occur  till  Josh,  ix,  4,  where  it  is  «i<l 
that  tbe  Gibeonitea,  wishing  to  impose  npcm  Jnbiu  ■* 
ifthey  bid  come  from  a  long  distance,  took  "old  uc^) 
upon  their  aases,  and  wine-bottles,  tid,  ani  res',  "■' 
ioHHf  vp."  So  in  tbe  thirteenth  verse  of  the  »°" 
chapter:  "these  bottlea  of  wine  which  ws  filled  *«• 
new,  and,  behold,  they  ie  rmf;  and  theae  onrgatnMoo 
and  our  aboea  are  become  old  by  niasim  of  tbe  i^ 
lona  jonrnfy."  Age,  then,  had  the  efloctof  wm™* 
and  tearing  the  bottlea  In  queation,  which  mual  ''^*' 
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qaently  hava  Wn  of  tUn  (we  Hackctt's  /ff«Kr.  of 
Scripturt,  p.  44, 45).  To  tb«  ume  effect  is  the  puMge 
ia  Job  xixil,  19,  "tly  belly  ia  u  wine  which  hatb  no 
vent;  itia  ready  to  baratlika  newbottlet."  Our  Sav. 
lonr's  lutgiuge  (Hatl.  ix,  17  j  Luka  v,B7,SS;  Hmrk 
ii,  22}  is  thus  clsarl)'  explained :  "  Hen  do  not  put  new 
wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the  bottlei  break  and  the 
wine  runneth  out,  and  the  bottles  perish ;"  "New  wine 
mnat  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  pranrved." 
To  the  cnuception  of  an  English  reader,  who  knoira  of 
no  bottles  but  such  aa  are  made  of  cUy  or  glass,  the 
idea  of  bottles  breaking  throagh  age  presanta  an  iiuu- 
perahlB  dilScuLty;  bat  skins  may  become  "old,  rent, 
and  bound  up;"  they  also  provs,  in  time,  hard  and  In- 
elastic, and  would,  in  auch  a  condition,  be  very  onfit 
to  hold  oaw  wIdb,  probably  in  a  atata  of  activa  fer- 
mentation. Even  Dew  tkina  might  be  unable  to  CB. 
list  the  internal  pressure  caused  by  fermentation.  If, 
therefore,  by  "new"  is  moant  "untried,"  the  passage 
juat  cited  from  Job  presents  no  inconalatencj'. 

At  the  drinking  of  wine  is  illegal  among  tbe  Iloa- 
lems  who  are  now  in  poasession  of  Weatera  Asia,  little 
is  seen  of  tbe  ancient  use  of  akin-bottlea  (br  wlna,  un- 
less among  the  Christians  of  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
Lebanon,  where  they  are  atill  thus  employed.  In 
Georgia  the  wine  la  atowed  in  large  ox-akina,  and  is 
moved  or  kept  at  hand  for  use  ia  amaller  Bkius  of  goats 
or  kids.  But  tkins  are  still  most  extensively  luad 
throughout  Western  Aaia  for  water.  The  AralM,and 
alt  those  that  lead  a  wandering  life,  keep  their  water, 
milk,  and  other  liquors  in  leathern  battles.     These  are 


Modern  Orients] ' 
made  of  goat-skins.  When  the  animal  is  hilled,  they 
cut  off  ita  feet  and  its  bead,  and  they  draw  It  In  this 
manner  out  of  the  skin  without  opening  its  belly.  In 
Arabia  they  are  tanned  with  acacia  bark,  and  the  bidry 
part  left  outside.  If  not  tanned,  a  disagreeable  taste 
is  imparted  to  the  water.  Tbey  afterward  sew  up  the 
places  where  the  legs  were  cut  off  and  the  tail,  and 
when  it  is  filled  they  lie  it  about  the  neck.  The  great 
leathern  bottles  are  made  of  the  akin  of  a  he-goat,  and 
the  small  ones,  Ihat  serve  instead  of  a  bottle  of  water  on 
the  road,  are  made  of  a  kid's  skin.  These  bottles,  nbon 
rsnt,  are  repaired  sometimes  by  setting  In  apiece 
times  by  gathering  up  the  wounded  place  in  lb 
ner  of  a  purscj  aometimea  they  put  in  a  round  flat 
piece  of  wood,  and  bv  tbat  means  stop  the  hole  (Char- 
din,  ii,  4(15;  viii,  409;  WelUted,  Arabia,  i,  89;  ii,  78; 
Lane,  IVnd.  Eg.  ii,  c.  1 ;  Harmer,  cd.  Clarke,  i,  2M). 
Bruce  pves  a  description  of  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind, 
but  larger.  "A  gerba  ia  an  ox's  skin  squared,  and 
the  edges  sewed  together  by  a  double  seam,  which  does 
not  lot  oat  water.  An  opening  la  left  at  the  top.  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  bung-hole  of  a  cask ;  sroand  thia 
the  skin  is  gathered  to  the  size  of  a  large  handful, 
which,  when  the  gerba  is  full  of  water,  is  tied  round 
with  whip-cord.  These  gerbos  contain  about  aixty 
gallons  each,  and  two  of  them  are  Ibe  load  of  a  camel. 
They  are  then  oU  beameared  on  the  outside  with 
grease,  as  well  (o  hinderthewaterhnmooiing  through 
as  (a  prevent  lu  being  evaporated  by  tbe  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  tbe  gerba,  which,  in  fact,  happened  to  na 
twice,  K>  OS  to  pat  ns  in  danger  of  perishing  with 
thirst"  (Traveli,  iv,  S34).  Chardia  says  that  wine  in 
Pania  is  preserved  in  aklos  aaturated  with  pilch,  which, 
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when  good,  impart  no  flavor  to  the  wine  (  Fofaget,  Iv, 

day  in  Spain,  where  they  are  called  iormcAoi. 

2.  It  ia  an  error  to  represent  bottles  as  being  made 
exclusively  of  dressed  or  nndressed  skiiu  among  tbe 
ancient  Hebrawa  (Jones,  Biblical  Cydoptedia,  a.  v.). 
Among  the  Egyptians  ontamental  vases  were  of  bard 
stone,  alabaster,  glass,  ivory,  bone,  porcelain,  bronie, 
silver,  or  gold ;  and  also,  for  the  use  of  the  people  gen- 
eiB]ly,ofglawd  potter}- or  common  earthenware.  Aa 
early  as  Thotmcs  III,  only  two  centuries  later  than 
the  Exodus,  B.C.  1490,  vases  are  known  to  have  exist- 
ed of  a  shape  so  elegant  and  of  workmanship  so  supe- 
rior as  to  show  that  the  art  was  not,  even  then,  in  its 
iabncy  (Wilkinson,  .Inc.  Eg.  ii,  69,  60).    Glasa  bot- 


tles of  the  third  or  foarth  ceatnry  B.C.  have  been 
found  .It  Babylon  by  Mr.  Layard.  At  Cairo  many- 
persons  obtain  a  livelihood  by  selling  Nile  water,  which 
ia  carried  by  camels  or  asses  in  skins,  or  by  the  carrier 
himself  on  his  back  in  pitchers  of  porous  gray  earth 
(Lane,  Mod.  Eg.  ii,  153,  15B;  Burckhardt,  ^ria,  p. 
ClI;  Mauikdrell,  Jottntes,  p.  407,  Bohn).     Sea  Glass. 


nclent  Auyrlan  Glass  Dotllai.  From  the  BrWsh  HDsetmi. 
Among  tbe  leraeliles,  as  early  as  tbe  days  of  the 
Judges  (iv,  19;  v,  36),  bottles  or  vasea  composed  of 
some  earthy  material,  and  apparently  of  a  snperior 
;  make,  were  in  nat ;  for  what  in  the  fourth  chapter  la 
termed  "a battle," is  in  the  fifth  designated  "a  lordly 
dish."  Isaiah  (xxx,  14)  oupresely  mentions  "tbe  boi- 
tle  of  tbe  potters,"  as  the  reading  in  the  margin  glvea 
it,  being  a  lileral  traatlation  thim  the  Hebrew,  while 
the  lanns  which  the  prophet  employs  shows  that  he 
could  not  hare  intended  any  thing  made  of  skin :  "  Ho 
aball  brtak  if  as  tbe  hrtaiing  of  the  patter's  vessel  tbat 
is  brolctn  in  pieces,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  found  in 
the  bursting  of  It  a  iherd  to  take  Are  from  the  hearth, 
or  to  lake  water  ont  of  the  {ut."  In  Jeremiah  xiz,  1, 
be  is  commanded,  "Go  and  get  a  potter's  earthen  bot- 
tle;" and  (ver.  ID)  "break  the  bottle;"  "Even  ao, 
saith  the  Lord  ot  Hosts  (ver.  II),  will  I  break  this  peo- 
ple and  this  city  as  one  breaketh  a  potter's  vessel,  that 
cannot  be  made  whole  again"  (see  also  Jer.  liii,  12- 
14).  MeUphoricolty  tbe  word  bottle  ia  used,  especial- 
ly in  poetry,  for  the  clouda  considered  as  pouring  out 
and  pouring  down  water  (Job  xxxviii,  37),  '■  Who  can 
stay  the  bottles  of  heaven?"  The  passage  in  tbo 
rutlms  (Ivi,  8),  "  Pat  thoa  my  lean  in  a  bottle," 
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Bomething  precions,"  u  Ultutrated  by  the  castom  of 
tying  np  in  bags  or  small  bottles,  and  secnn  with  a 
seal,  articles  of  value,  such  as  precious  stones,  neck- 
laces,  and  other  ornaments. — Kitto;  Smith.  See  Tear. 

Bottomleaa  Pit.    See  Abtss. 

Boucher,  Jonatuav,  one  of  the  early  Episcopal 
ministers  in  America,  was  bom  at  Blencogo,  England, 
1788.  At  sixteen  he  came  to  America,  and  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  rectorship  of  Hanover  parish,  Va.,  in  1761. 
He  served  in  succession  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary's,  St. 
Anne's,  and  Queen  Ann's  in  Maryland;  and  from 
this  last  he  was  ejected  in  1775  for  refusing  to  omit 
from  the  service  the  prayers  for  the  king.  Ketuming 
to  England,  he  became  vicar  of  Epsom  1784.  In  1799 
he  removed  to  Carlisle,  where  he  died  in  1804.  He 
published  A  View  of  tAe  Cautet  and  Consequences  of  the 
American  Revolution  (Lond.  1797,  8vo),  and  some  pam- 
phlets. His  later  years  were  spent  on  a  Giossary  of 
Pronncicd  and  Ardkadogical  Words,  which  remained 
in  MS.,  and  was  purchased  in  1881  by  the  English 
publishers  of  Webster's  Dictionary. — Sprague,  Atmals, 
V,  211 ;  Allen,  Biog.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Boudinot,  Elias,  LL.D.,  a  distinguished  Christian 
philanthropist,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1740.  He 
early  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  was 
appointed,  in  1777,  commissary  general  of  the  prison- 
ers. In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
became  its  chairman  in  1782,  in  which  capacity  he 
signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 
In  1789  he  was  again  called  to  Congress,  where  ho 
sen'cd  for  six  years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  1796  Washington  appointed  him  superintendent  of 
the  mint,  an  office  which  he  held  until  1805.  In  1812 
he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missionr,  and  in  1816  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Bible  Society  (q.  v.).  These 
two,  as  well  as  many  other  religious  societies,  received 
from  him  rich  donations.  He  died  Oct.  24,  1821,  at 
Burlington.  He  wrote:  Age  of  Revtlation^  or  the  Age 
of  Reason  an  Age  rf  Infidditg  (1790): — Second  Advent 
of  the  Messiah  (1815)  iStar  in  the  West  (1816).  In  the 
last  work  ho  tried  to  show  that  the  North  American 
Indians  are  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  He  also  publish- 
ed (anonymously  in  the  Evangelical  TnteUigeneer  for 
1806)  a  memoir  of  the  remarkable  William  Tennent 
(q.  v.). 

Bough  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  sev- 
eral words  that  require  no  special  elucidation,  but  in 
Isa.  xvii,  6, 9,  it  stands  as  the  representative  of  ^"^^K, 

amir'  (Sept.  iw'  dpKov  yurt^pov  in  ver.  6,  and  oc 
'Afioppaloi  in  ver.  9;  Vulg.  summitate  nani;  Auth. 
Vers.  **  uppermost  bough"),  a  word  that  occun  no- 
where else,  and  is  usually  derived  from  an  Arabic  root 
signifying  a  general  or  emir,  and  hence,  in  the  present 
text,  the  higher  or  upper  branches  of  a  tree.  Gesenius 
{Comment,  in  loc.)  admits  that  this  interpretation  is 
unsatisfactory ;  and  Lee,  who  regards  it  as  very  fanci- 
ful, endeavors  (Iat.  s.  v.)  to  establish  that  it  denotes 
the  caul  or  sheath  in  which  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm 
is  enveloped.  According  to  this  view,  he  translates 
the  verse  thus :  *^  Two  or  three  berries  in  the  head  (or 
upper  part)  of  the  caul  (or  pod,  properly  sheath),  ybur 
orfve  in  its  fissures.^*  This  is  at  least  ingenious ;  and 
if  it  be  admitted  as  a  sound  interpretation  of  a  passage 
confessedly  difficult,  this  text  is  to  be  regarded  as  af- 
fording the  only  scriptural  allusion  to  the  &ct  that  the 
fruit  of  the  date-palm  is,  during  its  growth,  contained 
in  a  sheath,  which  rends  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  at  first 
partially,  and  afterward  more  fully  exposes  its  precious 
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contents.  See  Palk.  Nevertheless,  Ffirat  (Jjeae*  s.  t.) 
and  Henderson  (jCommenL  in  loc.)  adhere  to  the  otber 
interpretation. 

Bonlogne,  Etienvb  Ahtoikb,  a  prominent  polpit 
orator,  and  bishop  of  the  Roman  Churdi  in  France,  was 
bom  in  1747  at  Avignon.  He  eariy  displayed  a  »- 
markable  ontorical  talent.  In  1808  he  was  appointed 
bishop  of  Troyes.  At  the  Episcopal  Synod  of  Pktis  In 
1811  he  was  elected  one  of  the  four  secretariea,  epoke 
with  great  decision  against  the  appointment  of  die 
bishops  by  the  government  without  a  papal  confirma- 
tion, and  was  deputed  with  two  other  bishops  to  pre- 
sent the  address  of  the  council  to  the  emperor.  He 
was  therefor  imprisoned,  and  could  not  return  to  fail 
episcopal  see  until  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  In 
1821  the  pope  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  arehbiahop. 
He  died  in  1825.  His  complete  works  (Paris,  8  volL 
1827  sq.)  comprise  four  volumes  of  sermons,  one  Tolnme 
of  pastoral  letters  and  instructions,  and  three  volnmes 
of  miscellaneous  essays,  with  a  biographical  notice  of 
the  author  by  Picot. — Nouv,  Biogir,  Umc, 

Boundary.    See  Border  ;  Lakdmark. 

Bonrdaloue,LoDi8,  "the  prince  of  French  preach- 
ers,'* was  bom  at  Bourges,  Aug.  20, 1682,  and,  having 
at  sixteen  entered  the  Society  of  the  Jesuits,  soon  to 
distinguished  himself  in  the  provinces  that  his  supe- 
riors in  1669  called  him  to  Paris.     His  first  sermons  in 
that  city  had  a  prodigious  success,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  preach  before  the  court  at  ten  different  seasons  be- 
tween 1670  and  1698,  a  thing  altogether  without  prec- 
edent.    **  He  possessed  every  advantage,  physical  and 
mental,  that  is  required  for  an  orator.     A  soUd  founda- 
tion of  reasoning  was  joined  with  a  lively  imagina- 
tion, and  a  facility  in  giving  interest  and  originalltr 
to  common  truths  was  combined  with  a  singular  power 
of  making  all  he  said  to  bear  the  impress  of  a  strong 
and  earnest  faith  in  the  spiritual  life.    His  was  not 
the  beauty  of  style  or  art ;  but  there  is  about  his  writ- 
ing a  body  and  a  substance,  together  with  a  unity  and 
steadiness  of  aim,  that  made  the  simplest  language 
assume  the  power  and  the  greatness  of  the  highest  on- 
tory."    At  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  he  was 
commissioned  to  preach  to  the  Protestants.     Toward 
the  close  of  his  life  he  abandoned  the  pulpit,  and  con- 
fined his  ministrations  to  houses  of  charity,  hospitals, 
and  prisons.     He  died  May  13,  1704.     His    H  cdb, 
collected  by  Bretonneau,  a  Jesuit,  appeared  in  two  edi- 
tions, one  in  14  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1707),  the  other  in  15 
vols.  12mo  (Liege,  1784).     The  best  modern  edition  is 
that  of  Paris  (1822-26, 17  vols.  8vo).     A  series  of  his 
sermons  was  translated  into  English  and  published  in 
London  in  1776  (4  vols.  12mo).     A  biography  of  Bonr- 
daloue  has  been  published  by  Pringy  (Paris,  1705). 
On  his  character  as  a  preacher,  see  Christian  Remtm- 
brancer^  «'Qb%  ^^^ «  EdecOc  Review,  xxtx,  277  ;  Flsb, 
Masterpieces  ofPulpii  Eloquence,  ii,  46. 

Bourges,  the  see  of  a  Boman  archbishop  in  France. 
Bourges  was  one  of  the  earliest  episcopal  sees  of 
France.  A  metropolitan  of  Bourges  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  A 
university  was  established  there  in  1468.  Councils 
(Concilia  Bituricensia)  were  held  at  Bourges  in  1081. 
1225, 1276, 1286, 1836,  with  I'egard  to  church  discipUne; 
another,  the  most  important  of  all,  in  1488  [see  Bocroes, 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of];  and  the  last,  in  1528, 
against  Luther  and  the  Reformation. — ^Wiltsch,  Geogr, 
and  Statist,  of  the  Church, 

Bourges,  Pragmatio  Sanction  oC  a  setde- 
ment  drawn  up  at  the  Synod  of  Bourges,  1488  (con- 
voked by  Charles  YII,  and  to  which  Pope  Eugene  IV 
and  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Basle  sent  legates), 
fin*  the  purpose  of  remedying  abuses  in  the  natter  of 
election  to  bishoprics.  The  French  clergy  had  seat 
petitions  on  this  point  to  the  Council  of  Basle  (q.  v.)« 
which  in  return  sent  several  decrees  to  the  King  of 
France  on  the  subject    These  decrees  form  the  basi 
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of  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction."     It  is  styled  by  some 
wrifcers  the  rampart  of  the  Gallican  Church,  and  takes 
from  the  popes  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  power 
^ey  possessed  of  presenting  to  benefices  and  of  judg- 
ing ecclesiastical  causes  within  tlie  kingdom.     They 
form  part  of  the  ''fundamental  law"  of  the  French  state 
and  of  the  Gallican  Church.     In  1489  the  most  impor- 
tant of  them  were  also  accepted  by  a  German  Diet  at 
Mayence.     Twenty-three  articles  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  were  founded  upon  the  decrees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Basle,  and  hence  the  papal  sanction  of  those  de- 
crees also  approved  twenty-one  of  these  articles.    Art. 
1.  Relates  to  the  authority  of  cecumenical  councils ;  2. 
Relates  to  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Council  of 
Basle ;  8.  Relates  to  elections,  and  enjoins  freedom  of 
election,  etc. ;  4.  Abolishes  all  reservations  of  bene- 
fices, etc. ;  5.  Relates  to  collations  and  benefices,  and 
forbids  expective  graces,  etc. ;  6.  Relates  to  judgment 
and  cauaes ;  orders  that  all  causes  [except  the  greater 
causes]  which  happen  at  places  more  than  four  days' 
journey  from  Rome  shall  be  decided  on  the  spot ;  7. 
Relates  to  frivolous  appeals,  and  confirms  the  decree 
of  the  20th  September  of  Basle ;  8.  Confirms  the  do- 
cree  of  the  2l8t  session  of  Basle,  "de  pacificis  posses- 
Boribus ;"  9.  Limits  the  number  of  cardinals  (twenty- 
third  decree  of  Basle) ;  10.  Relates  to  the  annates ;  11. 
Contauis  regulations  relating  to  divine  service,  and 
enjoins  that  the  laudable  customs  of  particular  churches 
in  France  shall  be  observed ;  12-19.  RelaA  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Cathedral  churches ;  20.  Relates  to  concubinary 
clerks ;  21.  Relates  to  excommunications ;  22.  Treats 
of  interdicts ;  28.  Concerns  the  pope's  bulls  and  let- 
ters.    These  articles  were  confirmed  hy  the  French 
Parliament  July  13th,  1489,     The  popes  made  vigor- 
ous attacks  upon  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  were 
as  vigorously  resisted  by  the  king,  the  Parliament,  and 
the  bishops.     Louis  XI  (successor  of  Charles)  consents 
ed  to  its  abolition,  but  the  Parliament  resisted  it.     It 
was  repealed  by  the  Lateran  Council,  1612,  and  re- 
nounced by  Francis  I  in  his  Concordat  (q.  v.)  of  1516, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Concordat  guarded  the 
rights  of  the  French  government  on  the  points  in  ques- 
tion.—Landon,  Manual  of  CounciU^  p.  86. 

Bourignonists,  the  followers  of  a  visionary  in 
France  called  Antoinette  Bourignon,  who  was  born  at 
Lille  1616,  and  died  at  Franeker  1680.    She  taught  that 
man  is  perfectly  free  to  resist  or  receive  divine  grace ; 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  foreknowledge  or  elec- 
tion ;  that  God  is  ever  unchangeable  love  toward  all 
his  creatures,  and  does  not  inflict  any  arbitrary  punish- 
ment,  but  that  the  evils  they  suffer  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  sin ;  that  religion  consists  not  in  out- 
ward forms  of  worship  nor  systems  of  faith,  but  in  an 
entire  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  and  those  inward 
feelings  which  arise  from  communion  with  God.     She 
held  many  extravagant  notions,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: that  Adam,  before  the  fall,  possessed  the  nature 
of  both  sexes ;  that,  when  she  was  in  an  ecstasy,  God 
represented  Adam  to  her  mind  in  his  original  state ; 
as  also  the  beauty  of  the  first  world,  and  how  he  had 
drawn  it  from  the  chaos ;  and  that  ^very  thing  was 
bright,  transparent,  and  darted  forth  life  and  inefiable 
glory ;  that  Christ  has  a  twofold  manhood,  one  formed 
of  Adam  before  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  another  taken 
from  the  Vfa-gin  Marj';  that  this  human  nature  was 
corrupted  with  the  principle  of  rebellion  against  God's 
win.     Her  works  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  Toules  let  asuvres  de  Mddle,  A .  Bourfpnon  (Amst 
1679-1684,  19  vols.  12mo),  by  her  disciple  Poiret,  who 
also  wrote  her  life  (2  vols.  12mo,  1679).     Many  of  her 
writings  have  been  translated  and  published  in  Eng- 
land.    She  had  more  disciples  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  in  1701  the  General  Assembly  con- 
demned her  writings  as  ''freighted  with  damnable 
doctrines,"    See  Apology  for  M,  Ant.  Bourianon  (Lond. 
1699,  8vo);  The  Light  of  the  World  (Lond.  1696,  8vo); 
The  Academy  of  Learned  JOmnee  (Lond.  1708,  8vo); 


Confimon  of  the  Builders  of  Babel  (Lond.  1708,  8vo). 
— Mosheim,  Ecd,  Hist,  ill,  480,  481 ;  Stowell,  Work  of 
the  SpirU,  268  sq  ;  Undon,  Ecd.  Diet,  ii,  869. 

Bourne,  George,  Rev.,  was  bom  and  educated  in 
England.  After  emigrating  to  the  United  States  he 
became  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
1888.  He  held  no  pastoral  charge,  but  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  literary  and  theological  pursuits  in  connec- 
tion with  publishing  houses  and  the  press.  An  ardent 
and  learned  controversialist,  he  was  the  author  of  works 
on  Romanism  and  slavery,  an  earnest  preacher,  and  a 
fiiithfnl  champion  of  the  Protestant  cause.  He  died  in 
1845,  in  New  York,  at  an  advanced  age. 

Bourne,  Hugh,  founder  of  the  "  Primitive  Meth- 
odist Connection,"  was  born  April  8d,  1772,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, England.    He  was  brought  up  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist,  and  became  an  active  and  zealous  preacher. 
When  about  thirty  years  of  age  he  associated  himself 
with  William  Clowes  and  some  other  preachers  of  the 
Wesleyan  body  in  reviving  open-air  religious  services 
and  camp -meetings.     These  proceedings,  although 
common  enough  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism,  and 
found  very  usefhl  in  America,  were  discountenanced 
by  the  Conference,  which  in  1807  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  following  effect :  "  It  is  our  judgment  that,  even 
supposing  such  meetings  (camp-meetings)  to  be  allow- 
ed in  America,  they  are  highly  improper  in  England, 
and  likely  to  be  productive  of  considerable  mischief, 
and  we  disclaim  all  connection  with  them."     This  led 
to  Mr.  Bourne's  separation  from  the  Conference,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connec- 
tion, the  first  class  of  which  was  formed  at  Standley, 
Staflbrdshire,  in  1810.     The  difference  between  the 
Primitive  Methodists  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists 
consists  chiefly  in  the  free  admission  of  laymen  to  the 
Conference  of  the  former  body.     See  Methodists, 
Primitive.     In  1844  Mr.  Bourne  visited  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  his  preaching  attracted  largo 
congregations.     From  his  youth  he  was  a  rigid  ab- 
istainer  from  intoxicating  drinks,  in  which  respect 
many  of  the  preachers  and  inembers  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Connection  have  followed  his  example.    Ho 
died  at  Bemersley,  in  Staffordshire,  October  11, 1852. 

Bow  (ncp,  ke'sheth;  ro^ov),  one  of  the- most  ex- 
tensively employed  and  (among  primitive  nations)  ef- 
ficient implements  of  missile  attack.  SeeARMOB.  It 
is  met  with  m  the  earliest  stages  of  histbry,  in  use  both 
for  the  chase  (Gen,  xxi,  20 ;  xxvii,  8)  and  war  (xlviii, 
22).  In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the  armies 
of  the  Philistmes  (1  Sam.  xxxi,  8 ;  1  Chion.  x,  8)  and 
of  the  Syrians  (1  Kings  xxii,  84).  Among  the  Jews 
its  use  was  not  confined  to  the  common  soldiers,  but 
capUins  high  in  rank,  as  Jehu  (2  Kings  ix,  24),  and 
even  kings'  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii,  4),  carried  the  bow, 
and  were  expert  and  sure  in  its  use  (2  Sam.  i,  22). 


Ancient  £;gypUan  ^^  treading'*  the  Botr. 
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The  tribe  of  Benjamin  seems  to  have  been  especially 
addicted  to  archery  (1  Chron.  viii,  40 ;  xii,  2 ;  2  Chron. 
xiVf  8 ;  xvii,  7),  but  there  were  also  bowmen  among 
Reuben,  Gad,  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  v,  18),  and  Ephraim 
(Psa.  Ixxviit,  9).  The  bow  seems  to  have  been  bent 
with  the  aid  of  the  foot,  as  now,  for  the  word  common- 
ly used  for  it  is  '^tl'Ji  '<>  ^^^  (1  Chron.  v,  18;  viii, 
40 ;  2  Chron.  xiv,  V;  Isa.  v,  18 ;  Psa.  vii,  12,  etc.). 
Bows  of  steel  (or  perhaps  copper,  n^sin3)  are  mention- 
ed as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam.  xxii,  5 ;  Psa.  xviii, 
84).  The  ttring  is  occasionally  named  (IJJJ,  ye'ther^ 
or  iri*^a,  meytkar^.  It  was  probably  at  first  some 
bind-weed  or  natural  cord,  since  the  same  word  b  used 
in  Judg.  xvi,  7-9,  for  *^  green  withs.*'  In  the  allusion 
to  bows  in  1  Chron.  xii,  2,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
sentence  in  the  original  stands  "could  use  both  the 
right  hand  and  the  left  in  stones  and  arrows  out  of  a 
bow,"  the  words  *' hurling"  and  "shooting"  being  in- 
terpolated by  the  translators.  It  is  possible  that  a 
kind  of  bow  for  shooting  bullets  or  stones  is  here  al- 
luded to,  like  the  pellet-bow  of  India,  or  the  "  stone- 
bow"  in  use  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  which  allu- 
sion is  made  by  Shakspeare  (Twtlflh  Night,  ii,  6),  and 
which  in  Wisd.  v,  22,  is  employed  as  the  translation 
of  vtrpopoXog,  This  latter  word  occurs  in  the  Sept. 
text  of  1  Sam.  xiv,  14,  in  a  curious  variation  of  a  pas- 
sage which  in  the  Hebrew  is  hardly  intelligible — iv 
lioXiffi,  Kai  iv  TTirpopoXoiCi  Kal  iv  KoxXa^i  tov  widiov : 
"  with  things  thrown,  and  with  stone-bows,  and  with 
flints  of  the  field.'*  If  this  be  accepted  as  the  true 
reading,  we  have  here,  by  comparison  with  xiv,  27,  43, 
an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  statement  (xiii,  19- 
22)  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Philistines  had  deprived 
the  people  of  arms,  leaving  to  the  king  himself  noth- 
ing but  his  faithful  spear,  and  to  his  son  no  sword,  no 
shield,  and  nothing  but  a  stone-bow  and  a  staff  (Auth. 
Vers.  "rod").     See  Bowman. 

The  Arrows  (ta'^Sn,  chitttaim'')  were  carried  in  a 
quiver  ("^bpi,  ieW,  Gen.  xxvii,  3;  or  HBaK,  ashpach\ 
Psa.  xxii,  6 ;  xlix,  2 ;  cxxvii,  6).  From  an  allusion 
in  Job  vi,  4,  they  would  seem  to  have  been  sometimes 
poisoned ;  and  the  "  sharp  arrows  of  the  mighty  with 
coals  of  juniper,"  in  ?sa.  cxx,  4,  may  point  to  a  prac- 
tice of  using  arrows  w.th  some  burning  material  at- 
tached to  them. — Smith.     See  Archer. 

The  bow  is  frequently  mentioned  symbolically  in 
Scripture.  In  Psa.  vii,  12,  it  implies  victory,  signi- 
fying judgments  laid  up  in  store  against  offenders.  It 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  lying  and  falsehood  (Psa. 
Ixiv,  4 ;  cxx,  4 ;  Jer.  ix,  8),  probably  from  the  many 
circumstances  which  tend  to  render  a  bow  inoperative, 
especially  in  unskilful  hands.  Hence  also  "  a  deceitful 
bow"  (Psa.  Ixxviii,  57 ;  Hos.  vii,  16),  with  which  com- 
pare Virgil's  **  Perfidus  ensis  frangitur"  (^«.  xii,  731), 
The  bow  also  signifies  any  kind  of  arms.  The  bow  and 
the  spear  are  most  frequently  mentioned,  because  the 
ancients  used  these  most  (Psa.  xliv,  6 ;  xlvi,  9 ;  Zech. 
X,  4;  Josh,  xxiv,  12).  In  Habak.  iii,  9,  "thy  bow 
was  made  bare"  means  that  it  was  drawn  out  of  its 
case.  The  Orientals  used  to  carry  their  bows  in  a 
case  hung  on  their  girdles.  SeeWemyss,iS'ym./>k;.  s.  v. 

In  2  Sam.  i,  18,  the  Auth.  Vers,  has,  "  Also  he  (Da- 
vid) bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah  the  use  of 
the  bow."  "  Here,"  says  Professor  Robinson  {Addii. 
to  Calme()y  "  the  words  *the  use  of  are  not  in  the  He- 
brew, and  convey  a  sense  entirely  false  to  the  English 
reader.  It  should  be  *  teach  them  the  bow,'  L  e.  the 
gong  o/tuk  bow,  from  the  mention  of  this  weapon  in 
ver.  22.  This  mode  of  selecting  an  inscription  to  a 
poem  or  work  is  common  in  the  East ;  so  in  the  Koran 
the  second  Sura  is  entitled  the  cow,  from  the  incidental 
mention  in  it  of  the  red  heifer;  comp.  Num.  xix,  2. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  names  of  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  are  merely  the  first 
word  in  each  book."— Kitto.  See  Poetry  (Hebrew). 


For  the  "Bow  in  the  Cloud,"  see  Rainbow. 

Bowden,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1751. 
an  early  age  he  came  to  America,  and  soon  alter 
tered  Princeton  College,  where  he  remained  two  ▼< 
and  then  returned  to  Ireland.     On  his  second  vint  C<» 
America  he  entered  King's  (now  Columbia)  Colle^^e'., 
N.  Y.,  where  he  graduated  in  1772,  and  then  repaireid 
to  England  for  ordination.     In  1774  he  became  tkf^s^-^ 
ant  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  N.  Y. ;  but  alter  tb^ 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  retired  to  Nor^ 
walk,  Conn.,  and  thence  to  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  where  h^ 
occasionally  ofliciated.     In  1784  he  accepted  the  reo^ 
torship  of  the  church  at  Norwalk,  and  in  1789  wen^ 
to  St.  Croix,  West  Indies.     Returning  to  the  United. 
States,  he  settled  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  takin^^  charge 
of  the  Episcopal  Academy  in  Cheshire.     In  1796  be 
declined  the  episcopate  for  the  diocese  of  Connecticut 
in  consequence  of  delicate  health,  and  in  1802  became 
professor  of  moral  philosoph}',  belles-lettres,  and  logic 
in  Columbia  College,  where  he  remained,  dischariging 
the  duties  of  his  office  "  with  great  fidelity  and  accept- 
ance," till  1817,  when,  on  the  81st  of  July,  he  died  at 
Ballston  Spa.     He  published  a  Treatise  on  Episcopacy 
(N.  Y-.,  1807,  and  often,  2  vols.  12mo):— ^  FidUenffth 
Portrait  of  Calvinism^  besides  a  number  of  pamphlets, 
chiefly  on  Episcopacy  and  Ordination. — Spraguc,  An^ 
mi&,  V,  306. 

BO'wels  (tJ'^!P^,  meim' ;  &*^tCH^,  raxhoemim' ; 
tffrXayxva)  are  often  put  by  the  Hebrew  writers  Ibr 
the  internal  parts  generally,  the  inner  man,  and  so 
also  for  heart,  as  we  use  that  term.  Hence  the  boweU 
are  made  the  seat  of  tenderness,  mercy,  and  compas- 
sion ;  and  thus  the  scriptural  expressions  of  the  bowels 
being  moved,  bowels  of  mercy,  straitened  in  the  bow- 
els, etc.  By  a  similar  association  of  ideas,  the  bowels 
are  also  sometimes  made  the  seat  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing (Job|XXxviii,  36;  Psa.  li,  10;  Ida.  xvi,  11). 

Bowen,  George  Dixon,  M.D.,  a  Methodist  Epis- 
copal minister,  was  born  in  Indiana  1823,  converted  at 
fourteen,  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Conference  1844,  and  emigrated  to  Davenport, 
Iowa,  1857,  at  which  appointment  he  died  in  May, 
1858.  **  He  was  an  able  minister  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  a  skilful  defender  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church."  His  labors  were  a  "succession  of  triumphs.''' 
— Minutes  of  Conferences  for  1858,  p.  235. 

Bowen,  John,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episco^ 
pal  Church,  was  bom  in  Bedford  county,  Pa.,  June  8, 
1793,  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1820.  In  1823  he  wsa 
admitted  on  trial  in  the  Baltimore  Conference ;  ordain- 
ed a  deacon  by  Bishop  Soule,  April  10, 1825,  and  an 
elder  by  Bishop  Roberts,  April  15, 1827.  During  two- 
and-fort}'  years  he  fulfilled  this  ministry  which  he  had 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God ;  twenty-three  in  Pennsylvania,  fourteen 
in  Maryland  (including  nearly  four  years  of  superan- 
nuation), and  five  in  Virginia.  Twenty-six  of  these 
years  were  on  large  circuits,  and  twelve  in  stations. 
He  died  Nov.  18, 1864.— Jl/mtt<e*  o/  Conferences,  1665, 
p.  11 ;  Christian  Adcocaie,  May  11, 1865. 

Bowen,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina,  was  bom  in 
Boston  June  29, 1779,  and  educated  at  Charleston 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1794.  In  1801  he  be- 
came chaplain  to  the  Orphan  House  in  Charleston; 
thence  he  removed  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  as  rector  of 
St.  John's.  Subsequently  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Michael's,  Charleston,  and  afterward  of  Grace  Church, 
New  York,  where  he  remained  from  1809  to  1818. 
Early  in  1818  he  accepted  the  episcopate  of  South  Car^ 
olina,  *^ without,"  as  he  expresses  himself,  ** pride  of 
distinction,"  and  solemnly  impressed  with  the  convic* 
tion  that  "  humility  is  the  indispensable  requisite  of 
elevated  station  in  the  ministry."  In  1881  he  vinted 
England,  not  merely  for  purposes  of  relaxation,  bnt 
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vrith  a  viav  to  promota  the  intirast*  or  the  Chnrch. 
After  hii  return  his  dutiei  wtn  tally  dbdurged,  u 
far  u  fniliag  health  voulil  slloir,  until  hii  dMlb,  Aug. 
25,  1839.  Hb  publiahed  CkriMtiia  Ctmtolation  (1881)j 
Privatt  FTjyert  (Chirleslon,  1837),  and  iieveril  occa- 
•ional  Knnoni  and  iddceeara.  After  hia  dentb  a  te- 
lectioa  from  hia,S(!nno«  appeared  (N.Y., -2  voU  gvo). 
— Spngnc,  A  nualt,  r,  471. 

BOVTBT,  Abchibai,!),  waa  born  at  Dundee  1686. 
and  educated  at  Dooay.  In  eirl^  life  he  went  to 
Borne  and  became  a  Jeialt;  cune  to  England  1736, 
»nd>DODa(tet]oinedthe£iiUblbhedCbuTrhj  became 
a  Jesuit  again  In  17-14,  and  agdo  tnrned  Proleatant. 
He  died  In  1766.  He  wrote  the  moet  copious  Hitioiy 
of  the.  Popa  that  haa  e>er  appeared  in  English,  but, 
nnfortunalelj,  hii  vacillating  character  baa  deprived 
it  of  even  it*  jost  reputation  (Lond.  1750,  7  vela.  4lo). 
Bishop  Douglaa,  of  Saliabniy,  wrote  a  Tery  eevere  re- 
view of  Bower,  shewing  that  be  bad  ImiTowed  largely 
from  Tillemont  without  acknow lodgment  (Boirer  mtcl 
TiUenumt  compartdf  Lond.  1757,  8ro). 

Bowing  (aome  form  of  the  verb  hlrd,  jJofAo*', 
■/rpotKi'viai).  This  waa  ■  very  ancient  mode  of  show- 
ing respect.  "  Abraham  stood  up,  and  bowed  himself 
tothepeoplaoftbeland,eren  to  the  children  ofHeCh" 
(Gen.  xxiii,  7).  So  alao  Jacob,  when  he  canie  to  meet 
bia  brother  Eaau,  "bowed  himaelfto  the  ground  seven 
times,  until  he  came  near  to  hia  brother"  (Gen.  uxiii, 
3) ;  and  the  biethren  dF  Joseph  liowed  tliemselves  be- 
fore him  as  the  governor  of  the  Und  (Gen.  lUii,  28). 
The  attitude  of  bowing  la  frrquently  ntpreiented  in 
the  painting!  on  the  tombs  of  Egj-pt,  particularlv  of 
captives  brought  before  a  king  or  conqueror.  The 
gesturea  and  inflectinna  of 
the  body  uaedinaalutation 
differed  at  different  timer, 
varying  with  (he  dignity 
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and  itation  of  the  person  who  wai  acluted,  as  is  the 
use  among  the  Orientala  to  thli  day.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  and  noble  the  Orientals  Incline 
themselves  almoit  lo  the  earth,  kiss  their  kneea,  or 
tb«  hems  of  their  garments,  and  place  them  upon  their 
fonbead.  When  in  the  presence  of  kings  and  princes 
mere  particularly, they  even  prostrate  themselves  at' 
fn  11  length  upon  the  ground :  aomotimcs,  with  their 
knees  bent,  they  bring  their  forehead  to  the  esrth, 
and,  before  resuming  an  erect  position,  either  kiss  the 
eirth,  or  the  feet  of  the  king  or  prince  in  whose  pres- 
ence they  are  permitted  to  appear.  These  cuatoma 
pnvsiled  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  (Exod.  iv,  31; 
1  Kings  i,  53 ;  11, 19  t  1  Sam.  zsiv,  8).  Besides  its 
use  as  a  courteous  demeanor,  bowing  Is  fluently 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  an  set  of  adoration  to 
iihils(jDBh.x]iiU,7;  S  Kings  V,  IS;  Judg.il,  19;  laa. 
xliv,  16, 17, 19 ;  xlvi,  6) ;  and  also  to  the  supreme  God 
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(Jash.T,14;  Psa.xzU,!9;  UiU,  9;  Hlcvl,6;  Fn. 
xcr,  6 ;  Epb.  iil,  H).     See  Athtddes. 

BOWING  AT  THE  NAME  OF  JE8DS,  a  prac- 
tice derived  th>m  the  Romish,  and  aUU  remaining  in 
the  English  Chnrch.  It  is  practised  in  the  repetition 
of  thoie  psTta  of  the  creeds  in  which  the  name  of  Jesiu 
Chriat  occun,  thongh  the  16th  canon  of  the  rubrics 
allows  Ibe  more  general  use  of  the  practice.  TIm 
practice  Is  aometimea  made  to  rest  upon  scriptural  au- 
thority, but  erroneously,  the  expression  (Phil,  ii,  10) 
"  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  how" 
being  purely  figurative;  enjoining,  therefore,  inward 
BBbmiasion  to  Chrlifa  authority,  not  any  outwani  to- 
ken of  such  a  feeling,— Eden,  Thai.  Diet.  t.  v. 

BOWING  TOWARD  THE  EAST,  a  practice  In 
the  early  Christian  churchei.  "Its  origin  Ls  thus 
stated:  The  aun  being  a  symbol  of  Christ,  the  place  of 
its  rising  was  a  fltting  though  imaginary  representa- 
tion of  heaven,  whence  Christ  descended,  and  to  which 
he  ascended  in  glory  as  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man.  The  heathens  charged  the  CbrlstianB  with  wor- 
shipping llie  riaing  aun ;  but  St.  Augustine  repudiates 
auch  an  idea  when  ho  aays,  'We  turn  to  the  east, 
whence  (be  heavenr,  or  the  light  of  heaven  arises,  not 
as  If  God  was  only  (here,  and  bad  fonaken  all  other 
parts  of  tbe  world,  but  (o  put  ouiaelves  in  mind  oftum- 
ing  to  a  more  excellent  natnre,  that  ii,  to  the  Lord.' 
Turning  to  the  east  as  a  symbol  of  tnming  to  God 
has  reference  to  some  of  tbe  ceremonies  connected  with 
baptism  In  ancient  times.  When  the  penons  to  be 
baptised  entered  the  baptistery,  where  they  were  to 
make  their  renunciation  of  Satan  and  their  confeaaiona 
of  faith,  they  were  placed  with  their  bees  toward  the 
west,  and  commanded  (o  renounce  Satan  with  soma 
gesture  or  rite ;  this  they  did  by  striking  their  bands 
together  as  a  token  of  abhorrence,  by  stretching  out 
tbeir  hands  against  him,  by  eisnfflation,  and  by  spit- 
ting It  him  as  if  he  were  present  They  were  then 
Inmed  round  to  the  east,  and  desired  to  lift  up  their 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  enter  into  covenant 
with  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  '  Tbe  weat,' 
says  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  'Is  tbe  place  of  darkness,  and 
Satan  is  darkness,  and  his  strength  is  in  dsrknesa. 
For  this  reason  yc  symbolically  look  toward  the  west 
when  ye  renounce  that  prince  of  darkness  and  horror.' 
To  this  ne  add  troxa  St.  Jerome,  ■  First  we  renouoce 
him  that  is  in  (he  weat,  who  dies  to  us  vith  our  Bins ; 
and  then,  turning  about  to  the  east,  wo  make  a  cove- 
nant with  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  promise  to  be 
his  servanta.'  Bowing  toward  the  east  Is  practised  in 
thoee  chnrchea  of  the  Establishment  where  the  congre- 
gations are  instructed  to  turn  their  faces  in  that  direc- 
tion at  the  recital  of  the  creed."  This  custom  has 
been  revived  of  late  by  some  of  tbe  so-called  Puseyites 
in  En^and  and  America.  It  is  the  practice  in  the 
Romish  Church  to  how  toward  the  attar,  that  is,  to- 
ward the  east,  in  entering  or  leaving  the  church- — 
Chambers,  EtiegdiipiEdia,  s.  v. ;  Eadie,  Eceltt.  Encgclo- 

Bovrl  ia  given  in  the  Anthoijsed  Version  as  the 
rendering  of  several  Heb,  wotds,  the  distinction  be- 
tween which  is  not  very  clear,  and  which  are  often 
translated  by  words  expressive  of  different  forms. 
Compare  Basim.  It  most  frequently  occun  in  con- 
nec(ion  with  the  golden  candlestick  of  the  tabernacle, 
tl>e  lodxlt  fortbe  separate  lamps  of  which  are  designa- 
ted by  F'SI  (_grbi'd,  a  np,  Exod,  xxv,  S],  SS,  «; 
xxivii,i7,  IB,  aO;  elsewhere  a  drinking-"cup,"  Gen. 
xliv,  S,  12, 16, 17;  or  wine-"  pot,"  Jer.  xxxv,  6),  taken 
by  some  to  mean  omamenls  in  tho  shape  of  the  ealix 
of  a  flower,  a  sense  eonflrmed  by  the  usage  of  the  term 
in  the  cognate  langnagea,  and  by  its  expreaaed  resem- 
blance to  an  almond  bloasom  (in  the  paaaage  last  cited). 
The  words  !>»  and  Flis  (gal  and  gullah'),  used  '—  "-- 
prophet  Zecharlah  (iv,  3, 3)  in  hia  vieion  of  th- 
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■tick,  signify  a  central  raerwAr  for  oil,  from  which 
pipes  lead  to  each  lamp.  The  other  terms  thus  ren- 
dered are  mostly  vessels  used  in  the  services  of  the 
altar;  these  are,  nt'^J^dQ  {nymaUdyMy  used  for  liba^ 
tions,  £xod.  xxv,  29 ;  xxzvii,  16 ;  Nom.  iv,  7 ;  Jer.  lii, 
19),  together  with  p'^Tia  {jmxraif)  and  t)p  (M^),both 
used  for  sprinkling  the  sacrificial  blood,  these  latter 
terms  being  elsewhere  nsnally  rendered  **  bason."  The 
only  remaining  word  thus  translated  is  bSD  {te'phd^ 
Judg.  vi,  88,  a  low  flat  "dish,"  as  it  is  rendered  in  v, 
25).     S^  Cup  ;  Dish,  etc. 

Bowls,  we  may  suppose,  in  the  most  early  times, 
were  made  of  wood,  and  of  the  shells  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  nuts,  as  they  are  among  nncivUired  tribes  at 
this  day.  The  art  of  working  in  metal  was  practised 
by  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period ;  this  art  they 
learned  of  the  Egyptians  during  their  residence  among 
them.  Th^  **  bowk  of  pure  gold'*  (Ezod.  xxv,  29)  for 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  were  most  probably  vases 
of  elegant  workmanship,  similar  to  those  we  find  de- 
picted on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  Eg3rptian 
vases  were  exceedingly  elegant,  and  of  various  forms 
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(see  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg^.  abridgm.  i,  147-158).  See 
Bottle.  The  favorite  form  of  the  Egyptian  bowl 
was  the  lotus,  while  that  of  the  Hebrews  resembled 
a  lily  (Num.  vii,  13 ;  1  Kings  x,  21 ;  Judg.  v,  25). 
Bowls  would  probably  be  used  at  meals  for  liquids,  or 
broth,  or  pottage  (2  Kings  iv,  40).  Modem  Arabs  are 
content  with  a  few  wooden  bowls.  In  the  British 
Museum  are  deposited  several  terra-cotta  bowls  with 
Chaldiean  inscriptions  of  a  superstitious  character,  ex- 
pressing charms  against  sickness  and  evil  spirits,  which 
may  possibly  explain  the  **diyining-cup*'  of  Joseph 
(Gen.  xliv,  5).  The  bowl  was  filled  with  some  liquid 
and  drunk  off  as  a  charm  against  evil.  See  a  case  of 
Tippoo  Sahib  drinking  water  out  of  a  black  stone  as 
a  charm  against  misfortune  (Gleig,  Life  ofMunro^  i, 
218).  One  of  the  British  Museum  bowls  still  retains 
the  stain  of  a  liquid.  These  bowls,  however,  are 
thought  by  Mr.  Birch  not  to  be  veiy  ancient  (Birch, 
Ane,  Potttryy  i,  154;  comp.  Shaw,  Trav,  p.  2B1).  A 
modem  traveller  informs  us  that  the  bowls  and  dishes 
of  the  modem  Arabs  are  of  wood ;  those  of  their  emirs 
are  not  unfrequently  of  copper,  very  neatly  tinned. 
At  a  collation  given  by  the  grand  emir  of  the  Arabs 
whom  he  visited,  there  were  lai^  painted  basins  and 
bowls  of  wood  placed  before  him ;  their  being  painted 
was,  without  doubt,  a  mark  of  honor  to  distinguish 
them  fh>m  the  ordinary  wooden  bowls.  The  **  lordly 
dish"  mentioned  in  Judg.  v,  25  was  probably  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  Similar  dishes  of  the  most  elegant 
constraction,  in  bronze,  have  lately  been  discovered  in 
the  Assyrian  ruins  at  Nimroud  (Layard*8  2d  Expedi- 
iioHy  p.  181  sq.).  There  are  also  curious  relics  of  this 
kind  found  at  Babylon,  containing  Hebrew  inscriptions 
that  seem  to  date  them  at  the  time  of  the  Talmudists 
(i6.  p.  513  sq.).     See  Yessbl. 
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Bo^es,  William  Lisle,  M.A.,  poet  and 
er,  was  bom  at  King*8  Sutton  1762,  anu  edncAted  si 
Winchester,  whence,  in  1781,  he  was  elected  a  scbolar 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.    He  became  vicar  of  Cbick- 
lade  1792,  rector  of  Dumblcton  1797,  vicaj-  of  Hrvm- 
hill  and  prebendary  of  Salisbury  1804,  canon  resideii- 
tiary  1828.    He  died  1850.    His  sonnets  are  Bxaong  tbe 
best  in  the  English  language ;  and  he  is  of  note  in  t:be 
history  of  English  literature  as  the  harbingo*  of  tbe 
*^  natural"  school  of  poetry,  as  opposed  to  the  artificial 
school  of  Pope  and  Dryden.    His  "  Sonnets**  have  ap* 
peared  in  many  editions.     The  **Mis8ionar7^"  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  his  longer  poems.     He  published  also 
Ten  Plain  Parochial  Semumt  (8vo,  1814)  z—PeaJms  pa- 
rochialit;  or^  a  plain  View  of  the  Objects  of  St,  Pawd's 
EpMe  to  the  Somasu  (Bath,  1826, 12mo)  i—Tke  UJe  of 
Bishop  Ken, 

Bo^Tman  (nv^  ^"^t  o  coaler  of  th»  houf^  archer, 
Jer.  iv,  29),  Bow-shot  (^T^i?  "^ITO^),  drawers  of 
the  ho»y  archers,  Gen.  xxi,  16).     See  Bow. 

Bo^irman,  Samusl,  assistant  bishop  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  bom  at  Wnkesbarre,  Pennsylvania,   en 
May  21,  1800.     He  at  first  studied  law,  bat  by  tbe 
sudden  death  of  his  father  was  led  to  prepare  for  tbe 
minbtry.    He  was  ordained  deacon  August  25, 1829^ 
and  soon  afterward  took  charge  of  two  country  churcb- 
cs  in  Lancaster  county.     In  1824  he  was  ordained 
priest.     In  1825  he  accepted  a  call  to  Eaeton,  bat 
soon  returned  to  his  old  charge  in  Lancaster  coun- 
ty.   In  1827  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  associate  rector- 
ship of  St.  James's  Church,  Lancaster,  a  charge  which 
he  continued  to  hold  for  84  years,  and  which  was  term- 
inated  only  by  his  death.     Some  years  afterward  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  fsom. 
Geneva  College,  New  York.    In  1847  Dr.  Bowman  was 
elected  bishop  of  Indiana,  but  declined  the  office.     He 
was  afterward  strongly  urged  to  consent  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  ofl!ice  of  provisional  bishop  of  New  York, 
but  positively  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used. 
He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  church  in  Lancaster, 
which  by  untiring  energy  he  made  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  parishes  in  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  established,  in  particular,  an  orphan  asylum,  pa- 
rochial schools,  a  church  home,  and  a  free  cbnrch. 
In  1858  Dr.  Bowman  was  elected  assistant  bisbop  of 
Pennsylvania.    He  died  suddenly  in  July,  1861,  while 
on  a  tour  through  the  westem  part  of  the  diocese,  of  a 
chronic  affection  of  tbe  heart.     Bishop  Bowman  was 
highly  esteemed  for  purity  of  life,  suavity  of  manners, 
and  amiability  of  character.     These  qualities  gave 
him  a  great  influence  in  deliberative  bodies,  and,  though 
he  spoke  rarely  in  Conventions,  such  was  the  weight 
of  his  reputation  that  his  vote  was  worth  more  than 
most  men's  speeches.     In  his  theological  opinions 
Bishop  Bowman  was  ranked  as  a  moderate  High. 
Churchman.     But  while  in  doctrine  he  never  depart- 
ed fh)m  his  original  position,  yet  in  some  points  of 
practice  he  was  disposed  of  late  years  to  be  less  rigid 
than  he  had  been.     This  appeared  in  particular  in  a 
sermon  preached  before  the  Convention  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1856,  and  published  by  request.    A  few  weeks 
before  his  death  Bishop  Bowman  published  an  Ameri- 
can edition  of  a  short  Life  of  Sargent,  the  biographer 
of  Henry  Martyn,by  Bishop  Wilberforce,  of  Oxford.— 
AvMticasi  C%ttro&  /Z^tkit,  Jan.  1862,  p.  499-521. 

Bowyer,  William,  F.S.A.,  the  "  last  of  the  learn- 
ed English  printers,*'  was  bom  in  London  1699,  and 
educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  en- 
tered into  business  as  a  printer  with  his  father  1722, 
and  died  in  1777.  Besides  editing  a  great  number  of 
important  works  in  classical  and  general  literature,  he 
published  Critical  Conjectures  and  Obtervaticm  m  tkt 
New  Testament,  eoUe^edfrom  variotis  Authors  (4th  ed. 
Lond.  1812, 4to}. 
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Box  C^D,  p(A',  nndend  "vbl"  in  1  S«n.  J 

a  J&ut  or  bottle  for  holding 
oil  mil  pertumeiy  (2  King* 
ilt,l);  like  the  oXd^offT 
or  ilabutFr  "box"   of  i 
Dieot  in  Hark  xir,  S.     See    | 
ALABAancx;  Oil;  Bottle, 
Among  the  Egyptlani,  ■' 
Iwr  small  boiei,  made  of  wood  {C 

lilie  the  VMca,  of  many  for 
and Knne,  which  contained 
metice  of  diven  kinds,  Hrved 
to  deck  the  dreuinK-t^ble 
a  lady's  boudoir.    Tfaey  irere 
carved  in  virion 
loaded  with  ornamental  devi. 
eea  in  nllef;  aoinetlnHa  nf- 
mentiog  the  bvorile  lotnt- 
flover,  withltabodsandBtalka, 
•  gooM,  gaielle,  fci,  0 
animal.    Many  wen  ' 
liderable  length,  teim: 
In  a  hollo*  shell,  not 
a  *poon  in  shape  and  depth, 
covered  with  a  lid  taming  on 
a  pin ;  and  to  this,  which  may 
properly  be  styled  the  box, 
the  remaining  part  was  mere- 
ly an  accessory,  intended  for 
ornament,  or  serving  as  a  han- 
dle  (Wilkinson,     ' 
(ioiw,  abridgm.  i,  15B-164). 

Box-tr««  Tepreienla,  in 
the  Aatb.  Vers.,  the  Heb. 
niiCKri,  U&i3ak>a',  which  oc- 
curs in  three  places  in  Scrip- 
tore,  but  great  uncertainty  has 
always  existed  respecdng  its 
true  meaning  (Celsius,  Jliero- 
tot.  ii,  163).  The  old  vertlaiu 
and  interpreten  express  it  larionsly  by 
dar,  poplar,  andjfr,  the  Vulgate  (so  buxia  in  2  [4] 
Esd.xiT,»).th>Chaldeepaisphrssa('j'<91~i3liK;  Me 
Hafanon.  ad  dtlhii,  xli,  8 ;  Baitenon  id  Xrpaim,  ii, 
1),  and  UTeral  Hebrew  commenlatora,  render  it  by 
box-lree,  which  vWw  our  transUtoi-  *- —  "' ' 
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There  is  no  phnologtcsl  proof  of  this  concludon,  but 
yet  there  ii  nothing  In  the  tree  indicated  unsuitable  to 
the  several  contexts.  Thus,  with  reference  to  the  Co- 
lure  Temple,  it  is  said  (Isa.  Ix,  13),  "The  ^ory  of 
Lebanon  shall  come  unto  tbee,  the  flr-tree,  the  pine- 
tree,  and  the  box  (Sept.  Kitpof)  together ;"  and  at  xU, 
1E>,  "1  will  set  in  the  desert  the  Hr-tree,  and  the  pine, 
and  the  iox  (SepL  confounds  with  several  interpolalsd 
kinds)  together."  Further,  in  Euk.  ixvii,  6,  in  the 
account  of  the  arts  and  commerce  of  Tyre,  we  read, 
"  Of  tlie  oalu  of  Basban  have  tbey  made  thine  oan, 
and  the  benches  of  the  rowers  an  made  of  oubir-uDod 
(-iqgjK  luhir',-  Sept  translates  unintelligibly  j  EngL 
Vers.  "Asbnrites"  [q,  v. J),  inlaid  with  ivory,"  as  it  la 
now  usually  interpreted.  The  osbr-wood,  moreover, 
ii  said  to  have  been  bnjoght  fhnn  the  islei  of  Chittim, 
that  is,  of  Greece.  According  to  most,  however,  who 
argue  fhim  the  derivation  of  the  word  (Aom  'l^'t, 
',tobe  end),  the  ItdiMar  la  a  species  of  cedar 
called  sAcrim  (so  the  Syriac),  to  be  recognised  by  the 
small  aiie  of  tbe  cones  and  the  upward  tendency  of 
the  branches  (see  Miebuhr's  AnA.  p.  14a).  Robinson, 
in  his  latest  volume  of  Researches  in  Palestine,  men.- 
lions  a  grove  near  el-IIadlth  which  only  the  natives 
ipeak  of  as  Anz  (Heb,  1^^  eres,  cedar),  though  the 
liee  bears  a  general  lesemlilance  to  the  cedar,  and  la 
probablythesherbinC»eeCel«Uffien)A.i,74,7Bi  Frey- 
tag,  Ltx.  ii,  408 ;  Robinson,  iii,  G93).      See  Cbi>ab. 

The  box  {BttruM  Mtrnpernirau)  is  an  evergreen,  wliieb 

in  our  gardens  ia  generally  seen  only  as  adwarf  sbrob. 

In  tbe  East,  however,  iti  native  country,  it  attains  tli6 

size  of  a  forest-tree,  and  often  forma  a  very  beautiful 

feature  in  the  landscape.     It  Is  a  native  of  most  parts 

of  Europe.     It  grows  well  in  moderata  climates,  wbilo 

that  ttem  the  Levant  is  most  valued  in  commercss  In 

nseqaence  of  bciug  highly  esteemed  by  wood-en.- 

avers,     Turkey  lio.i  Is  yielded  by  Burnt  Soleartoa, 

species  which  is  found  In  Minorca,  Sardinia,  and 

Corsica,  and  also  in  both  Europesn  and  Asiatic  Tur- 

',  and  is  imported  ttoia  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 

I  the  Black  Sea.     Box  is  alao  found  on  Mount  Cou. 

us,  and  a  species  extends  even  to  the  Himalaya 

Uonntains.     Hence  11  is  well  known  to  Asiatics,  and 

the  ihmiuiad  at  the  Arabs.      It  is  much  ei  .  ~ 

the  present  day  by  tbe  wood-engraver,  the  ti 


mathematical  i 
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and  flute  n 

as  described  by  PUny  (xvi,  88).  Virgil  (.»>.,  x,  186) 
alludes  to  the  practice  of  Its  being  Inl^  with  Ivoiy 
(cranp.  Theociit.  xxiv,  108 ;    Athen.  v,  907 ;   Pliny, 

■  66;  Virg.  Gtorg.  ii,  449;  Juv.  xiv,  194),  Tbe 
-tree,  being  a  native  of  monntainoos  regions,  was 
pecnllariy  adapted  le  tbe  calcareous  formations  of 
Hoant  I^ebanon,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  brought 
from  tbsnce  with  the  coniferous  woods  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  and  was  as  well  raited  as  the  fir 
and  the  pice  trees  for  changing  the  face  of  the  desert 
(see  Pmig  CgclopaHa,  t.  v.  Boxus).     Bee  Botamy. 

B<^C^V<9<'Hi>«ion<.  JoellIi,S;  Zech.vilI,S; 
elsewhere  usually  "  child ;"  *^S3,  na'dr,  a  yonA,  Gen. 
elsewhere  "lad,"  "yonng  man,"  etc.  See 
Child. 

B07  Blsllop,  "  the  principal  peraon  in  an  extnor- 
dinaiy  sacred  frolic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to 
the  period  of  tbe  Refonnstion.  On  St.  Nicholaa's  day, 
the  6th  of  December,  tbe  bO}*!  forming  tbe  choir  In 
cathedral  churches  elected  one  of  their  number  to  the 
if  bbbop,  and  robes  end  eplsccpal  symbols  were 
provided  fbr  him,  while  the  other  boys,  assuming  the 
dress  of  priests,  took  possession  of  the  church,  and  went 
tiirough  all  the  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  but  that  of 
mass.  This  stranse  reversal  of  power  lasted  till  Inno- 
cents' day,  the  28th  of  Che  same  month.  ' 
on  the  eve  of  that  day,  the  boy  went  thr 
did  caricature  of  prooessiona,  chantings. 
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five  ceremonies.  Dean  Colet,  in  his  statutes  for  St. 
Paul's  School,  London,  ordains  that  the  boys  should 
come  to  St.  Paul's  Church  and  hear  the  *  chylde'  bish- 
op's sermons,  and  each  of  them  present  him  with  a  pen- 
ny. By  a  proclamation  of  Henry  Y I II,  1542,  this  show 
was  abolished ;  but  it  was  revived  under  Mary,  and  in 
1556  the  boy  bishops  still  maintained  some  popularity. 
The  similar  scenes  in  France  were  yet  moi^  extrava- 
gant, and  often  indecent.  The  Council  of  Paris,  in 
1212,  interdicted  the  pastime,  and  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  the  same  city,  in  1414,  make  loud  complaints  of 
the  contmuance  of  the  diversion.  In  Scotland  similar 
saturnalia  also  prevailed,  as  Scott  has  described  in  his 
Abbolj  connected  with  Hhose  jocular  personages,  the 
pope  of  fools,  the  boy  bishop,  and  the  abbot  of  unrea- 
son.* This  custom  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  ceremony  of  the  Montem  at  Eton.  Bishop  Hall,  in 
his  Triumj^  of  Hornet  says,  *  What  merry  work  it  was 
here  in  the  days  of  our  holy  fathers  (and  I  know  not 
whether,  in  some  places,  it  may  not  be  so  still),  that 
upon  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Catharine,  St.  Clement,  and 
Holy  Innocents'  day,  children  were  wont  to  be  arrayed 
in  chimers,  rochets,  surplices,  to  counterfeit  bishops 
and  priests,  and  to  be  led,  with  songs  and  dances,  from 
house  to  house,  blessing  the  people,  who  stood  grinning 
in  the  way  to  expect  that  ridiculous  benediction.  Yea, 
that  boys  in  that  holy  sport  were  wont  to  sing  masses, 
and  to  climb  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  (no  doubt  learn- 
edly and  edifyin^ly)  to  the  simple  auditory." — Eadie, 
£cclet.  Cychpadia,  s.  v.     See  Mystebies. 

Boyd,  Robert,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  in  1578, 
and  studied  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Passing 
over  to  France,  he  was  made  professor  at  the  Protestant 
Seminary  of  Montaaban,  and  in  1608  professor  at  Sau- 
mur.  Returning  to  Scotland,  be  became  professor  of 
theology  at  Glasgow  1615,  and  died  in  1627.  He  wrote 
In  EpUU  ad  Ephet,  PrceUetiones  (London,  1652,  fol.). — 
AUibone,  DicUonary  of  Authors^  i,  281 ;  Darling,  CyclO' 
podia  BihUographica^  i,  403. 

Boyd,  Zachary,  a  Scotch  divine,  was  bom  early 
in  the  17th  century,  studied  theology,  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  Barony  parish,  and  professor  in  Glas- 
gow College  in  1623.  He  distinguished  himself  aa  an 
opponent  both  of  Prelacy  and  Independency.  During 
Cromwell's  invasion  of  1650,  when  the  ministers,  mag- 
istrates, and  other  officials  fled  in  consternation  from 
Glasgow,  Boyd  alone  had  the  courage  to  continue  at 
his  post,  and  preaching  as  usual,  to  use  the  words  of 
Baillie,  **he  railed  at  Cromwell  and  his  men  to  their 
very  faces  in  the  High  Church,  who,"  adds  the  his- 
torian, **  took  it  all  in  very  good  humor."  Boyd  pos- 
sessed some  poetical  gifts,  and  being  desirous  to  em- 
ploy them  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  he  had  pre- 
pared a  metrical  version  of  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms, 
which  was  examined  by  order  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, and  found  unfit  for  publication.  Notwithstanding 
this  great  disappointment,  Mr.  Boyd  persevered  in  ren- 
dering the  whole  Bible  into  a  sort  of  metrical  version, 
a  copy  of  which,  in  manuscript,  is  deposited  in  the  li- 
brary of  Glasgow  College.  It  is  a  great  curiosity  in 
its  way,  full  of  (^q-otesque  images  and  rhymes.  Mr. 
Boyd  wrote  many  devotional  works,  amonp;  them  The 
last  Battle  of  the  Soul  in  Deaths  m  Eiffht  Conferences 
(1629,  2  vols).  During  the  troubles  in  Scotland  in  the 
17th  century  Mr.  Boyd  went  over  to  France,  where, 
having  been  appointed  professor  in  one  of  the  colleges, 
he  resided  for  sixteen  years.  He  died  in  1654,  leaving 
some  valuable  bequests  to  the  College  of  Glasgow, 
with  which  he  was  long  connected. — Jamieson,  Cyclop, 
oflielig  Biography,  s.  v. 

Boyle,  John  Alexander,  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  May  13,  1816,  at  Baltimore,  Md. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  en- 
tered the  itinerant  ministry  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ferenoe  in  1839.  He  soon  became  marked  as  a  preach- 
er of  vigor  and  promise ;  but  his  health  failed,  and  in 


1845  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  itinerancy.  He 
then  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Xew 
Jersey ;  but  as  soon  aa  his  health  would  justify  it  be 
returned  to  the  ministry,  laboring  in  a  city  mission  la 
Philadelphia  from  1854  to  1856,  when  a  tuemorrbx^ 
compelled  him  again  to  silence.  He  then  became  ed- 
itor of  a  newspaper  in  Elk  county.  Pa.,  and  waa  -v^ery 
useful  in  planting  the  Church  in  that  region.  Vdien 
the  rel>elIion  broke  out  in  1861,  he  enlisted  a  company 
and  entered  the  army  as  captain.  He  served  tlirou^h 
the  campaign  in  Virginia  with  great  distinction,  mnd 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major.  At  the  terrible  battle  of 
Chattanooga,  Oct.  29,  1868,  his  regiment  held  a  post 
which  was  considered  the  key  of  the  field  against  6000 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  was  shot  through  the  head. — 
Christian  Advocate,  Dec,  1864. 

Boyle,  Robert,  one  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers and  Christians  of  modem  times,  was  the  seventh 
son  and  fourteenth  child  of  the  **  Great  Earl  of  Cork,** 
and  was  bom  at  his  father's  seat,  Lismore  Castle,  in 
the  province  of  Munster,  Ireland,  January-  25,  1627. 
After  studying  for  four  years  at  Eton,  and  subsequent- 
ly at  Geneva,  he  travelled  over  various  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  finally  settled  in  England,  and  deToted 
himself  to  science,  especially  to  natural  philosophy  and 
to  chebiistry.    After  the  accession  of  Charles  II,  in 
1660,  he  was  urged  to  enter  the  Church,  bat  he  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  divine  call  to  the 
ministn\     He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  but  he  declined  the  office  of  provost  of 
Eton  College.     "  In  1666  his  name  appears  as  attest- 
ing the  miraculous  cures  (as  they  were  called  bv 
many)  of  Valentine  Greatraks,  an  Irishman,  who,  by  a 
sort  of  animal  magnetism,  made  his  own  hands  the 
medium  of  giving  many  patients  almost  instantaneous 
relief.     At  the  same  time,  in  illustration  of  what  we 
shall  presently  have  to  say  on  the  distinction  between 
Boyle  as  an  eye-witness  and  Boyle  as  a  jndge  of  evi- 
dence, we  find  him  in  1669  not  indisposed  to  receive, 
and  that  upon  the  hypothesis  implied  in  the  words,  the 
*  tme  relation  of  the  things  which  an  unclean  spirit  did 
and  said  at  Mascon  in  Burgundy/  etc.    That  he  should 
have  been  inclined  to  prosecute  inquiries  about  the 
transmutation  of  metals  needs  no  excuse,  considering 
the  state  of  chemical  knowledge  in  his  day.'*     Mnch 
of  his  leisure  was  given  to  theologieal  studies  and  to 
the  advancement  of  religion,  for  which  latter  object  he 
expended  very  considerable  sums.    He  *^  had  been  for 
years  a  director  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  we 
find  a  letter  of  his  in  1676  pressing  upon  that  body  the 
duty  of  promoting  Christianity  in  the  East.    He  caused 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Malay,  at  his  o^-n  cost,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hyde, 
and  he  promoted  an  Irish  version.     He  also  gave  a 
large  reward  to  the  translator  of  Grotius's  *  De  Veri- 
tate,*  etc.,  into  Arabic;  and  would  have  been  at  the 
whole  expense  of  a  Turkish  Testament  had  not  the 
East  India  Company  relieved  him  of  a  part.     In  the 
year  1680  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety, a  post  which  he  declined,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to 
Hooke  (Works,  i,  p.  74),  from  samples  of  conscience 
about  the  religious  tests  and  oaths  required.     In  1688 
he  advertised  the  public  that  some  of  his  manuscripts 
had  been  lost  or  stolen,  and  others  mutilated  by  acci- 
dent ;  and  in  1689,  finding  his  health  declining,' be  re- 
fused most  visits,  and  set  himself  to  repair  the  loss,'* 
In  his  critical  and  theological  studies  he  had  the  as- 
sistance of  Pocock,  Hi'^de,  and  Clark,  all  eminent  Ori- 
entalists.    In  view  of  the  poverty  to  which  Sanderson 
had  been  reduced  by  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cauf^ , 
Boyle  gave  him  a  stipend  of  £50  a  year.    This  stipend 
was  given  as  an  encouragement  to  that  excellent  mas- 
ter of  reasoning  to  apply  himself  to  the  writing  of 
*' Cases  of  Conscience;"  and  accordingly  he  printed 
his  lectures  *'De  Obligatione  Conscientis,"  which  be 
read  at  Oxford  1647,  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend 
and  patron.    Among  his  pious  acts  was  the  founding 
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of  a  lecture  fbr  the  defence  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion. See  Boyle  Lectures.  Tlie  characteristics 
of  Boyle  as  a  theological  writer  are  much  the  same  as 
those  which  appertain  to  him  as  a  philosopher.  He 
does  not  enter  at  all  into  disputed  articles  of  faith,  and 
preserves  a  quiet  and  argumentative  tone  throughout ; 
but  the  very  great  prolixity  into  which  he  falls  renders 
him  almost  unreadable.  The  treatises  On  Seraphic 
Love^  Condderaiioiu  on  the  Style  of  the  Scriptures^  and 
On  the  great  Veneration  thai  Man^»  Intellect  uwea  to  God, 
have  a  place  in  the  Index  librorum  prohibiiorum  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Boyle  was  never  married.  He  died 
on  the  80th  of  December,  1691.  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  funeral  sermon  on  Boyle,  declares  that  *^  his  knowU 
edge  was  of  so  vast  an  extent  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  variety  of  vouchers  in  their  several  sorts,  I  should 
be  afraid  to  say  all  I  Icnow.  He  carried  the  study  of 
Hebrew  very  far  into  the  rabbinical  writings  and  the 
other  Oriental  tongues.  He  had  read  so  much  of  the 
fathers  that  he  had  formed  out  of  it  a  clear  judgment 
of  all  the  eminent  ones.  He  had  read  a  vast  deal  on  the 
Scriptures,  had  gone  very  nicely  through  the  various 
controversies  in  religion,  and  was  a  true  master  of  the 
whole  body  of  divinity.  He  read  the  whole  compass 
of  the  mattiematical  sciences ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
set  himself  to  spring  any  new  game,  yet  he  knew  even 
the  abstrusest  parts  of  geometry.  Geography,  in  the 
several  parts  of  it  that  related  to  navigation  or  travel- 
ling, history,  and  books  of  novels,  were  his  diversions. 
He  went  very  nicely  through  all  the  parts  of  physic; 
only  the  tenderness  of  his  nature  made  him  less  able 
to  endure  the  exactness  of  anatomical  dissection?,  es- 
pecially of  living  animals,  though  he  knew  these  to  be 
most  instructing.  But  for  the  history  of  nature,  an- 
cient and  modem,  of  the  productions  of  all  countries, 
of  the  virtues  and  improvements  of  plants,  of  ores  and 
minerals,  and  all  the  varieties  that  are  in  them  in  dif- 
ferent climates,  he  was  by  much — Ijy  very  much — the 
readiest  and  the  perfectest  I  ever  knew."  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  1772  (Lond.  6  vols.  4to), 
the  first  volume  of  which  contains  his  Lije  by  Birch. 
— Jones,  Reliff.  Biography;  English  CycUipoedia^  s.  v.; 
New  General  Dictionary,  ii,  874. 

Boyle  Lectures,  a  foundation  under  the  will  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  in  1691,  which  charged  upon 
his  dwelling-house  in  St.  Michaers,  Crooked  I^ne, 
London,  an  annual  stipend  for  **a  divine  or  preaching; 
minister  to  preach  eight  sermons  in  the  year  for  prov- 
ing the  Christian  religion  against  Atheists,  Deists,  Pa- 
gans, Jews,  and  Mohammedans,  not  descending  to  any 
controversies  among  Christians  themselves.'^  The 
lecturer  is  to  be  *^  assisting  to  all  companies,  and  en- 
couraging them  in  any  undertaking  for  propagating 
the  Christian  religion,  and  is  farther  to  be  ready  to 
satisfy  such  real  scruples  as  any  have  concerning  such 
matters."  This  provision  shows  that  Boyle  desired  to 
make  England's  then  increasing  colonies  a  means  of 
extending  Christianit}'.  The  preacher  is  elected  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  three  years.  A  collection  of  the 
lectures  delivered  up  to  1782  was  published  in  1789 
(Lond.  8  vols,  fol.),  and  over  fifty  volumes  have  been 
printed  of  those  since  preached.  The  most  important 
are,  Bentley,  Confutation  of  Atheism  (1692);  Kidder, 
Demonstration  of  Mesnah  (1694);  Williams,  On  Divine 
Revelation  (1696) ;  Gastrell,  Certainty  and  Necessity  of 
Religion  (1697) :  Harris,  Refutation  of  Atheism  (1698); 
Bradford,  Credibility  of  Rfrelation  (1700);  Blackball, 
Sufficiency  of  Revelation  (1717) ;  Stanhope,  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion  (1702);  Clarke,  Demonstration  of 
Being  of  God  (1706);  Hancock,  Being  of  God  (1707); 
Turner,  Wisdom  rfGodin  Redemption  (1709);  Wood- 
ward,  Divine  ExceUency  ofChrt^icmity  (1712) ;  Derbam, 
Physico-Theology  (17li-12);  Benjamin,  On  Frfe-tkink- 
in^(1727);  Chirke,^/>mo/J?ci7  (1720-21);  Gurdon, 
Difficulties  no  Excuse  for  Infidelity  (1728) ;  Burnet,  Dem^ 
onstratinn  of  True  ReSgion  (1726) ;  Berriman,  Gradual 
Revelation  of  the  Gospel  (1783);   Biscoe,  On  the  Acts 


(1786-8;  reprinted  1829);  Stebbing,  Cbnlrowr^ ,  6c. 
iv^een  Christians  and  Deists  (1747-49) ;  Hcathcote, 
Against  Atheists  (1763) ;  Worthington,  Evidence  of 
Christianity  (1766-8) ;  Owen,  On  Scripture  Miracles 
(1769-71) ;  Williamson,  Comparison  of  Revelation  with 
Operation  of  the  Human  Mind  (1778-80) ;  Van  Mildert, 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Infidelity  (1S02 ;  reprinted  1838); 
Harness,  Connection  of  Christianity  with  Happiness 
(1821);  Maurice,  Religions  of  the  World  in  their  Rela- 
tions to  Christianity  (1846).— Darling,  Cydopadia  Bib- 
liographicQy  i,  406. 

Boya,  or  Boia,  John,  a  Church  of  England  di- 
vine, was  bom  at  Nettlestead,  Suffolk,  Jan.  8, 1 560.  He 
was  so  precocious  that  at  five  years  old  he  could  read 
the  Bible  in  Hebrew.  At  fourteen  he  entered  St. 
John's,  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  became  fellow 
and  studied  medicine.  Fanc^'ing  himself  to  have  ev- 
er}" disease  he  read  of,  he  quitted  medicine  for  theol- 
og}",  and  in  1588  was  ordained  priest,  becoming  some 
time  afterward  rector  of  Boxworth.  When  the  new 
translation  of  the  Holy  Bible  was  resolved  on,  under 
King  James  I,  Bois  was  fixed  upon  to  undertake  the 
Apocrt'pha,  which  he  completed,  together  with  the  por- 
tion arsi^ned  to  some  other  party  whose  name  is  not 
known.  He  assisted  Sir  H.  Savile  largely  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Chryeostom,  and  in  1615  was  presented  by 
Bishop  Andrewes  with  a  stall  in  Ely  Cathedral,  which 
he  held  till  his  death,  Jan.  14,  1648.  He  left  many 
MSS.,bttt  his  only  published  work  was  Veterum  In" 
terpretatio  cum  Beta  cdiisque  recent,  collatio  (London, 
1655,  8vo),  a  vindication  of  the  Vulgate  version  of 
the  New  Testament.— Hook,  Ecdes,  Biography^  ii,  26. 

Boys,  John,  dean  of  Canterbury,  was  born  in 
1571,  and  was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1597  hew  as  presented  by  his  uncle  to  tho 
livings  of  Bettishanger  and  Tilmanstone.  Archbish- 
op Abbot  made  him  rector  of  Great  Mongeham  in  1619, 
and  in  1619  James  I  made  him  dean  of  Canterbur}-. 
He  died  Sept.  26, 1625,  leaving  a  great  reputation  both 
as  preacher  and  scholar.  He  was  especially  noted  for 
his  stanch  Protestantism.  He  wrote  an  Exposition  of 
the  Scriptures  used  in  the  Liturgy;  An  Exposition  of  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  Liturgy;  An  Exposition  of 
the  Psalms;  Lectures  and  Sermons^  all  collected  in  his 
Works  (Ixmd,  1629,  fol.).  A  new  edition  of  hb  Expo- 
sition of  the  Gospels,  Festivals,  and  Epistles  was  issued 
in  Philadelphia  (1849).— Hook,  Ecd.  Biography,  ii,  27 ; 
Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v. ;  Darling,  Cycltjp,  Bibli- 
vgniphica,  i,  407. 

Boyee,  Joseph,  a  Dissenting  minister,  was  bom  at 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  1660,  and  was  educated  at  Stepney 
Academy.  In  1663  he  became  pastor  of  a  congrega- 
tion in  Dublin,  and  died  1728.  He  wrote  A  Ftndieo- 
tionofthe  Deity  of  Christ  (Lond.  1703,  8vo) ;  A  clear 
Account  of  ancient  Episcopacy,  which,  with  other  writ- 
ings and  a  number  of  sermons,  are  collected  in  his 
Works  (Lond.  1728,  2  vols.  fol.). 

Bo'zez  (Heb.  Botsets%  ]^2eia,  shining,  according  to 
Gesenius,  but  height  according  to  FOrst ;  Sept.  BtoafjQ 
V.  r.  Baoe^),  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  "sharp  rocks" 
(Heb.  "teeth  of  the  cliff")  "between  the  passages" 
by  which  Jonathan  entered  the  Philistine  garrison,  ap- 
parently a  crag  on  the  north  side  of  the  ravine  between 
Michmash  and  Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xiv,  4,  5).  Robmson 
noticed  two  hills  of  blunt  conical  form  in  the  bottom 
of  Wady  Suweinii,  just  below  Mukmas  (Researchea^  ii, 
116,  also  new  ed.  iii,  289),  which  are  doubtless  those 
referred  to,  although  Stanley  could  not  make  them  out 
[Palest.  p.  205,  note). 

Boz'kath  (Heb.  Botskath%  P*)?2Ca,  stony  region  or 
hiU;  Sept.  in  Josh.  Bafffiea^  v.  r.  BaaM^  and  Mct<t- 
Xa^l  in  Kings  Bacnea^  v.  r.  Baoovp*o^;  Josephus 
Bo««^,  Ant,  X,  4,  1),  a  town  "in  the  plain"  of  Judah, 
in  the  vicinit}-  of  Lachish  and  Eglon  (Josh,  xv,  39) : 
it  was  the  native  place  of  Adaiah,  the  maternal  grand- 
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fkther  of  King  Josiab  (2  Kings  xxii,  1|  where  it  la  An- 
glicized "Boscath*').  It  ia  possibly  the  ruined  site 
TellHuts,  marked  by  Van  de  Velde  (ifqp)  at  a  mile 
and  a  half  south-east  of  Ajlnn  (Eglon). 

BoznaL    See  Shbtbab-bozkai. 

Boz'rah  (Heb.  Bottrah^^  ^7?9*  APP<u:«ntly  mean- 
ing enchmre;  Sept.  Botroppa  in  Gen.  and  Chron.,  else- 
where Boaopf  but  omits  in  Jer.  xlix,  13,  dxvpwfiara  in 
Jer.  xliXf  22,  nixfa  in  Amos,  ^\t\pic  in  Mic),  the  name 
apparently  of  more  than  one  place  east  of  Jordan. 
Others,  however,  contend  that  we  should  regard  them 
as  the  same  city ;  for,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
wars,  incursions,  and  conquests  which  were  common 
among  the  small  kingdoms  of  that  region,  the  posses- 
sion of  particular  cities  often  passed  into  different 
hands  (Kitto,  Pict,  Bible,  note  on  Jer.  xlix,  IS). 

1.  In  Edom,  the  city  of  Jobab,  the  son  of  Zeroh,  one 
of  the  early  kings  of  that  nation  (Gen.  xxxvi,  S3 ;  1 
Chron.  i,  44).  This  is  doubtless  the  place  mentioned 
in  later  times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv,  C ;  Ixiii,  1,  in  connec- 
tion with  Edom),  and  by  Jeremiah  (xlix,  13, 22),  Amos 
(i,  12),  and  Micah  (ii,  12,  *•  sheep  of  Bozrah,"  comp. 
Isa.  xxxiv,  6 ;  the  word  is  here  rendered  by  the  Vul- 
gate '*  fold,"  **  the  sheep  of  the  fold ;"  so  Gesenius  and 
Fftrst).  It  was  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who 
speak  of  it  in  the  Onomeuticcn  (Bo<ru>p,  Dosor)  as  a  city 
of  Esau,  in  the  mountains  of  Idumasa,  in  connection 
with  Isa.  Ixiii,  1,  and  in  contradistinction  to  Bostra  in 
Penea.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modem 
representative  of  Bozrah  is  el-Butseirah,  which  was  first 
visited  by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  407),  and  lies  on  the 
mountain  district  to  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
about  half  way  between  it  and  Petra  (see  also  Raumer, 
Paldst.  p.  243;  Bitter,  Erdk.  xv,  127;  xiv,  993,  101 
sq. ;  Schwarz,  PaUtL  p.  209).  Irby  and  Mangles  men- 
tion it  under  the  name  of  /pteyra  and  Btaida  (ch.  viii). 
The  **  goats*'  which  Isaiah  connects  with  the  place 
were  found  in  large  numbers  in  this  neighborhood  by 
Burckhardt  iSyria,  p.  405).  It  is  described  by  Dr. 
Robinson  (Ruearches,  ii,  670)  as  lying  about  six  miles 
south  of  Tophel,  and  "now  a  village  of  about  fif^ 
houses,  situated  on  a  hill,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small 
castle." 

2.  In  his  catal<^ue  of  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab, 
Jeremiah  (xlviii,  24)  mentions  a  Bozrah  as  in  "the 
plain  country"  (ver.  21,  ■^O'^Brt  y^jVf),  i.  c.  apparent- 
ly the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  of  the  lower  Jordan,  the  Belka  of  the  modem 
Arabs,  where  lay  Heshbon,  Nebo,  Kixjathaim,  Dib- 
lathaim,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this  passage. 
Yet  Bozrah  has  been  sought  at  Bottra,  the  Roman  city 
in  Bashan,  full  sixty  miles  from  Heshbon  (Porter^s 
Dnmaacus,  ii,  163,  etc.),  since  the  name  stands  by  it- 
self in  this  passage  of  Jeremiah,  not  being  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  other  lists  of  the  cities  of  Moab,  e.  g. 
Num.  xxxii;  Josh,  xiii;  Isa.  xvi;  Ezek.  xxv;  and  the 
catalogue  of  Jeremiah  is  expressly  said  to  include  cities 
both  "far  and  near"  (xlviii,  24).  See  Kerioth. 
Some  weight  also  is  due  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
probability  that  a  town  at  a  later  date  so  important 
and  in  so  excellent  a  situation  should  be  entirely  omit- 
ted from  the  Scripture.  Still,  in  a  country  where  the 
very  kings  were  "sheep-masters"  (2  Kings  iii,  4),  a 
name  signifying  a  sheepfold  may  have  been*  of  com- 
mon occurrence.  This  Bozrah  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  (see  Schwarz,  Palest,  p.  223),  and  is  ap- 
parently the  BosoRA  (q.  v.)  of  1  Mace,  v,  2G-28  (comp. 
>;  Boffoppa,  Josephus,  Ant.  xii,  8,  3).  Reland  incor- 
rectly identifies  it  (Paltat.  p.  655)  with  the  Bef*kteraM 
of  Josh,  xxi,  27  (comp.  Jour,  Sac.  Lit,  Jan.  1852,  p. 
864).     See  Misbor. 

The  present  Biurah  is  situated  in  an  oasis  of  the 
Syro-Arabian  desert,  about  60  miles  south  of  Damas- 
cus, and  40  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Hanran,  of  which  it  has  formed  the  chief  city  since 
the  days  of  Abulfeda.     In  the  time  of  the  Romans  it 


was  an  important  place,  and  was  called  by  them 
(Gr.  ^  or  rd  Bocrpa").     Cicero  mentions  it  as  having 
an  independent  chieftain  (ad  Q,  F.  ii,  12).     The  city 
was  beautified  by  Tn^an,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Arabia,  as  Is  commemorated  on 
its  coins  of  a  local  era  thence  arisuag,  and  dating  Irani 
A.D.  102  (Ckron,  Patch,  p.  258,  ed.  Paris ;  p.  472,  e<L 
Bonn;  Eckhel,  Dw^.  Num.  iii,  500).     Under  Alex- 
ander Severus  it  was  made  a  "  colony"  (Damaacina, 
ap.  Phot.  C(mI.  p.  272).    The  Emperor  Philip,  who  was 
a  native  of  this  city,  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  *'  me- 
tropolis," it  being  at  that  time  a  large,  popnlona,  and 
well-fortified  city  (Amm.  Marc,  xiv,  8).     It  laj-  24 
Roman  miles  north-east  of  Adraa  (Edrei),  and  four 
days*  journey  south  of  Damascus  (Eusebius,  Omomggt. 
s.  V. ;  Hierocl.  Notit,),    Ptolemy  (v,  17, 7 ;  viii,  20,  21) 
mentions  it  among  the  cities  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  vritli 
the  surname  of  Legio  (AcyiW),  in  allusion  to  the  '*  Le- 
gio  III  Cyrenaica,'*  whose  head-quarters  were  fixed 
here  by  Tn^an ;  it  is  also  one  of  that  geo^^pher's 
points  of  astronomical  observation.     Ecdesiasticfldly, 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  being  tfae 
seat  first  of  a  bishopric  and  afterward  of  an  arcbbisb- 
opric,  ruling  over  twenty  dioceses  (Ada  CmteH.  A»r., 
Epket,,  Chcicedon,  etc.),  and  forming  apparently  the  cen- 
tre of  Nestorian  influence  (Assemani^s  BtbUkik,  Orint/. 
II  I,  ii,  595, 730).    See  Bostra.    The  site  still  contains 
extensive  vestiges  of  its  ancient  importance,  consisting 
of  temples,  theatres,  and  palaces,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  826  sq.).     It  lies  in 
the  open  plain,  being  the  last  inhabited  place  in  the 
south-east  extremity  of  the  Hanran,  and  is  now,  in- 
cluding its  ruins,  the  largest  town  in  that  district.    It 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  its  greatest  length  being  from  ea^t 
to  west ;  its  circumference  is  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 
Many  parts  of  its  ancient  wall,  especially  on  the  we»t 
side,  still  remain,  showing  that  it  was  constructed  with 
stones  of  a  moderate  size  strongly  cemented  together. 
The  principal  buildings  in  Bozrah  were  on  the  eaft 
side,  and  in  a  direction  from  thence  toward  the  middle 
of  the  town.     The  south  and  south-east  quarters  are 
covered  with  ruins  of  private  dwellings,  the  walls  of 
many  of  which  are  still  standing,  but  most  of  the  roofs 
have  fallen  in.   On  the  west  side  are  numerous  springs 
of  fresh  water.     The  castle  of  Bozrah  is  a  most  im- 
portant post  to  protect  the  harvests  of  the  Hauian 
against  the  hungry  Bedouins,  but  it  is  much  neglect- 
od  by  the  pashas  of  Damascus.     Of  the  vineyards  for 
which  Bozrah  was  celebrated,  not  a  vestige  remains. 
There  is  scarcely  a  tree  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie 
town ;  and  the  twelve  or  fifteen  families  who  now  in- 
habit it  cultivate  nothing  but  wheat,  barley,  horsfr- 
beans,  and  a  little  dhounu     See  Hauran. 

Bracelet  (Sept.  x^j^uiv),  a  name,  in  strict  pro- 
priety, as  applicable  to  circlets  worn  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  as  to  those  worn  on  the  wrist;  but  it  is 
practically  so  exclusively  used  to  denote  the  ornament 
of  the  wrist,  that  it  seems  proper  to  distinguish  by 
armlet  (q.  v.)  the  similar  ornament  which  is  worn  on 
the  upper  arm.  See  also  Anklet.  There  is  also  this 
difference  between  them,  that  in  the  East  bracelets  are 
generally  worn  by  women,  and  armlets  only  by  men. 
The  armlet,  however,  is  in  use  among  men  only  as  one 
of  the  insignia  of  sovereign  power.  The  term  **  arm- 
let" should  also  perhaps  be  regarded  as  properly  des- 
ignating such  as  consist  of  a  complete  circle,  while 
'*  bracelet"  more  appropriiltely  refers  to  those  with  an 
opening  or  dasp  to  admit  of  passing  more  readily  over 
the  hand ;  but  as  the  other  distinction  is  neglected  in 
the  Auth.  Vers,  (as  in  common  use),  so  this  does  not 
appear  to  bo  observed  in  the  ornaments  of  this  descrip- 
tion delineated  on  the  ancient  monuments,  where  wo 
find  both  kinds  used  almost  indifiTerently  both  for  the 
wrist  and  upper  part  of  the  arm. 

There  are  five  different  Hebrew  words  which  the 
English  Bible  renders  by  bracelet,  besides  the  Greek 
term  x^^^f  "^hich  is  thus  rendered  twice  in  the  Apo& 
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tTph»CJndithi,4j  Eccliu.i«i,ai).  lhmtm,(l.) 
rnVXK,  ^tadai'  (pmpaly  a  Htp-cbtin  or  uiklel), 
which  iKcun  In  Nnm.  zxiJ,  60)  S  Sun.  1, 10,  ud  with 
TefcrencQ  to  men  only.  (!.)  *P1;X,  ItamitC  (lilanllj  a 
fiuten.r),  which  is  found  In  Gen.  ixlv,  22,  80,  47 ; 
Num.  xxxi,  50;  Eiek.  zrj,  11  (  xxiii,  H.  When 
these  two  wotda  occur  together  (u  in  Miun.  zzxl,&0), 
the  Hrat  Is  rendeied  by  "chain,"  and  the  aerond  bj 
"  bracelet."  (3.)  ni-iS,  Mmid',  ctoi'iu  (»  called 
ftvm  beinK  lenatktd),  which  ocean  only  in  Ita.  iil. 
19;  but  comparB  the  expnasion  "wreaChen  chaina" 
in  Ex.  11%-iii,  li,  22.  Bracelets  of  Ane  twisted  Vene- 
tian gold  are  atill  common  in  £g}-pt  (Lane,  ii,  S6S, 
Append.  A  and  plates).  The  first  we  Uke  to  mean 
armlets  worn  fay  men ;  the  second,  bracelets  worn  by 
women  and  eometimes  by  men ;  and  the  thiri,  a  pe- 
cnllsT  bracelet  of  ctuun-work  worn  only  by  women. 
It  la  abaerrahle  that  the  Gnt  two  occur  in  Num.  mxi, 
eo,  which  we  snppoae  to  mean  that  the  men  offered  their 
own  armlets  and  the  bracelets  of  their  wivea.  In  the 
only  other  paauge  in  which  the  Srst  word  occnra  it  de- 
notes the  royal  omaniant  which  the  Amaleklta  took 
from  the  arm  of  the  dead  Saul,  and  brought  with  the 
other  regalia  (o  Uavid.     There  is  little  qnesti 
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I  sach  a  dlstl 


tnd  of  je 
led  metal  as  we  still  find 
worn  as  a  mark  of  roy- 
alty from  the  Tigris  lo 
the  Ganges.  Tbe  Egyp- 
tian kings  are  represent- 
ed with  armlets,  which 
by  the 
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kings,  "Tbe  aims  were  encircled  by  armleta,  ar 
yiritli  jjF  braedeti,  all  equally  remarkable  fbi  tbe 
and  baanty  of  tbe  design  and  workmanship. 
centre  of  tbe  bnceleta  yn 
were  probably  inlaid  with , 
S28).  The  ancient  ladies  of  Borne  were  likewise  ■ 
tomed  to  wear  bracelets,  partly  a>  amolets  (q.  v. 
partly  for  omameBt ;  the  latter  chiefly  by  woia 


d  roeettes,  which 


■lUrhBd  <rwiDd  Ht  RomQ);  2.  OmpoHd  of  Iwci  n 
tvbred  to|fe(ber,  with  a  prcullar  Clup ;  3.  A  ti 
erldenllr  a  mQltaiy  Token  of  llDnor. 

couHderable  rank,  whoee  jewels  of  this  kind  w 
of  immense  value,  being  enriched  with  the  nic 
gems.  Bracelets  were  also  ocoasionally  give 
Uie  Romans  to  wldiers  as  a  reword  of  extra 

prowess  (see  Smith's  DkI.  n/Chu.  AnI.  s.  y.  J 
Bracelets  are,  and  always  have  been,  muc 

iniDDg  Eastern  females.     Many  of  them  s 


EfCyptian  women.    These,  however,  are  not  jewelled, 

but  of  plain  enamelled  metal,  as  was  in  aU  likelihood  the 

case  among  the  Hebrews.     (*.)  rin  (olo*,  properly  a 

hook  or  ring),  rendered  "  bracelet"  in  Exod.  xxxv,  22, 

•liewbere  "hook"  or  "chain,"  is  thoogfat  by  some  to 

designate  in  that  passage  a  cla^  tor  fiuteniog  the  i  same  shapes  and  patterns  as  the 

dress  of  females,  by  others  more  probably  a 

■OK-rn^  or  Jewel.   See  Eak-riko.    (fi.)3''PB 

(jiatkU',hlirfad'),  rendered  "  bracelet"  in  the 

acconntofJndah's  Interv  iew  with  Tamar  (Gen . 

xxxriil,  18,  25  ;  elsewhere  rendered  "  lace," 

''line,"etc.),  probably  denotes  the  ornamental 

cord  or  taJi-chiBH  with  which  the  signet  was 

suspended  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  wearer.     See 

SioxET.     Men  as  well  as  women  wore  brace- 

lets,  as  we  see  from  Cant,  v,  1  J,  which  may  be 

rendered,  "Ilia  wrists  are  circlets  of  gold  full 

set  with  topaies."  LsyardsayBoftbcAs.<'yrIan 


miets,  and  are  often 


Gold;  i.  ABandnfOoU. 
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of  such  considerable  weight  and  bulk  as  to  appear 
more  like  manacles  than  ornaments.  Many  are  often 
worn  one  above  the  other  on  the  same  arm,  so  as  to 
occQpy  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  wrist 
and  the  elbow.  The  materials  vary  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  wearer,  bot  it  seems  to  be  the  rule 
that  bracelets  of  the  meanest  materials  are  better  than 
none.  Among  the  higher  classes  they  are  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  of  fine  flexible  gold,  and  of  silver,  the  last 
being  the  most  common.  The  poorer  women  use 
plated  steel,  horn,  brass,  copper,  beads,  and  other  ma- 
terials of  a  cheap  description.  Some  notion  of  the  size 
and  value  of  the  bracelets  used  both  now  and  in  an- 
cient times  may  be  formed  fh>m  the  fact  that  those 
which  were  presented  by  £liezer  to  Rebekah  weighed 
ten  shekels  (Gen.  xxiv,  22).  The  bracelets  are  some- 
times flat,  but  more  flrequently  round  or  semicircular, 
except  at  the  point  where  they  open  to  admit  the  hand, 
where  they  are  flattened.  They  are  frequently  hol- 
low, giving  the  show  of  bulk  (which  is  much  desired) 
without  the  inconvenience.  Bracelets  of  gold  twisted 
rope-wise  are  those  now  most  used  in  Western  Asia ; 
but  we  cannot  determine  to  what  extent  this  fashion 
may  have  existed  in  ancient  times.     See  Attirb. 

Brackenbory,  Robert  Carr,  an  English  gen- 
tleman of  wealth  and  family,  one  of  the  earliest  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  ministers,  was  Iwm  in  Lincolnshire, 
England,  in  1752.  After  studying  at  St.  Catharine's 
Hall,  Cambridge,  with  the  intention  of  entering  the 
Established  Church,  he  was  converted,  and  Joined  the 
Methodist  Society.  He  frequently  itinerated  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Wesley,  who  esteemed  him  highly,  and 
in  1782  was  sent  as  preacher  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
In  1789  he  returned  to  England,  and  continued  his  em- 
inently useful  ministry  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try until  his  death  in  1818.  See  Raitkby  Hall,  or  Me- 
nwrial  Shetchea  of  Robert  Carr  Brachenbwy,  Eaq,  (Lond. 
1859). 

Bradbum,  Samuex^,  a  distinguished  Wesleyan 
minister,  was  bom  at  Gibraltar,  where  his  father's  reg- 
iment was  stationed,  October  5,  1751,  and  settled  at 
Chester,  England.  He  became  a  local  preacher  in 
1778,  and  an  itinerant  in  1784.  He  soon  became  re- 
markably popular,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  first 
preachers  of  the  land.  Adam  Clarke  says  of  him,  **  I 
have  never  heard  his  equal ;  I  can  furnish  you  with 
no  adequate  ideas  of  his  powers  as  an  orator ;  we  have 
not  a  man  among  us  that  will  support  any  thing  like 
a  comparison  with  him."  After  a  long  and  pre-emi- 
nently popular  career,  he  died  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1816— »r«fcycm  Jfa^.  1816;  Wakeley , /7croM  o/ Jfe^A- 
oditmy  p.  269 ;  Vfe  of  Sam.  Bradbum,  by  his  daugh- 
ter (Lond.  1816,  12mo). 

Bradbuxy,  Thomas,  an  English  Dissenting  min- 
ister, born  at  Wakefield  in  1677,  was  educated  at 
Leeds,  and  became  pastor  in  Fetter  Lane  in  1709.  In 
1727  he  succeeded  Daniel  BurgeFs  in  Carey  Street 
Chapel,  and  was  said  to  tie  an  imitator  of  that  eminent 
preacher's  style  of  pulpit  eloquence.  He  died  1759. 
He  wrote  The  MysUry  nf  Godlinesa,  61  Sermons  on  1 
Tim.  iii,  16  (Edinb.  1796,  2  vols.  8vo)  \—JudiJicaiion 
EjpUdned  (Lond.  1716, 12mo) : — DuJty  and  Doctrine  of 
Baptism  (Lond.  1749,  8vo) : — Sermons  (10  vohi.  8vo, 
n.  y.). 

Bradford,  John,  an  English  divine  and  martyr,  was 
bom  at  Manchester  soon  after  the  accession  of  Henry 
YIII.  He  received  a  good  education,  and  about  1547 
began  to  study  in  the  Temple,  intending  to  pursue  the 
law  as  a  profession,  but  in  1548  he  changed  his  plan, 
proceeded  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  at  Catharine 
Hall.  In  1552  he  received  the  appointment  of  chap- 
lain to  Edward  VI.  He  held  this  post  only  a  short 
time,  the  king's  death  following  soon  after.  Upon 
Mary's  accession,  he,  together  with  all  those  who  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  fell  into  disgrace, 
and,  upon  a  trumped-up  charge  of  raising  a  tumult  at 


Paul's  Cross,  he  was  committed  to  the  Towmt. 
he  remained,  but  not  in  strict  confinement,  ii.zat:il  1554, 
when  he  was  removed  to  Southwark,  and  «^LMxiuiie«l 
before  Gardiner,  Bonner,  and  some  others, 
ed  to  death,  his  life  was  for  some  time  s] 
the  hope  that  ho  might  be  won  over  to  the  RoaaDsn  <i€»e- 
trines.    This,  however,  he  steadily  refused  to  liccten  to^ 
preferring  death  to  a  dishonest  profession.       B^e   -m-mM 
cruelly  burned  at  Smithfield,  July  1,  1555,  as  a  fa^re- 
tic,  together  with  John  Lyefe.     His  writin|i;s,  cditc^i 
by  Townsend,  have  been  republished  by  the  ***  Pmrk^er 
Society"  (Camb.  1848,  8vo).     See  also'  Stevens^,  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  ahd  Martyrdom  of  Brafiforti  C^Xjoo^ 
1832,  8vo);  Burnet,  Hist,  of  Reformation,  ii,  3T9,  488. 

Bradford,  John  M.,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Itenbnrv', 

Conn.,  May  15,  1781,  graduated  at  Brown  Uni-veTsity, 
and  Studied  theology  with  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  of 
Philadelphia.     He  was  pastor  of  the  North  Ref.  I>otch 
church  at  Albany  from  1805  to  1820.     Dr.  Brad/ord 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  distingniahed  pnlpit 
orators  of  his  day.     Two  sermons  are  all  of  his  prod  ac- 
tions now  in  print,  one  entitled  The  Wurd  of  Ufi,  and 
the  other  The  School  of  the.  Prophets,     They  are  master- 
pieces of  pulpit  eloquence.     He  died  in  1827  at  tbe  age 
of  forty-six  3'ears. 

Bradford,  Joseph,  the  travelling  companion  of 
John  Wesley,  was  for  88  years  an  itinerant  MetlKMli»t 
minister,  dying  at  Hull  in  1808.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity and  perseverance,  and  a  very  successful  preach- 
er. He  was  honored  in  1803  by  being  chosen  {mvsI- 
dent  of  the  British  Conference. — ^Wakeley,  Heroeg  cf 
Methodism,  p.  211. 

Bradford,  Samuel,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of 

England,  was  bom  in  1652,  became  bishop  of  Carliale 
in  1718,  was  translated  to  Rochester  in  1728,  and  died 
in  178 1 .  He  published  a  work  on  The  CredibUify  of  the 
Christian  Religion — one  of  the  Boyle  Lectures  (Lond. 
1699,  4to;  1789,  fol.) — and  a  number  of  sermons,  and 
also  assisted  in  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  (q.  v.). 

Bradford, 'WllUaxn  H.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Cooperstown,  K.  Y.,  August,  1814.     He 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  was  led  to  change  his 
purpose ;  and,  having  studied  divinity  at  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Auburn,  he  was  licensed  by  the  Cay- 
uga Presbytery.     His  only  charge  was  the  church  at 
Berkshire,,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  two  years.    In 
1840  he  became  connected  with  the  New  York  JSnm- 
gelist  as  assistant,  and  at  times  sole  editor.     This  pc^ 
sition  he  held  for  seventeen  years,  proving  himself  an 
accomplished  scholar,  an  able  writer,  and  a  courteous 
gentleman.    He  died  April  Ist,  18G1,  of  heart  disesse. 
—Wilson,  PrtAyteriak  Almanac,  1862. 

Bradish,  Luther,  president  of  the  American  Bitile 
Society,  was  bom  at  Cummington,  Mass.,  in  178S, 
graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1804,  and  was  short- 
ly afterward  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar.    He 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812.     In  1820  ha 
rendered  very  efficient  aid  to  the  goverament  in  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  Turkey.     For  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  information  for  the  government  pre- 
paratory to  this  negotiation,  he  travelled  through  the 
greater  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the  sultan.   Short* 
ly  after  his  return  to  this  country,  after  an  absence  of 
six  years,  he  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  tbe  State 
Legislature,  and  again   in  1836.     In  1838  he  wss 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  same  year  wis 
chosen  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state,  and  agiin  in 
1840.     In  1842  he  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, but  failed  of  election.     During  the  administra* 
tion  of  president  Fillmore  Mr.  Bradish  received  the 
appointment  of  United  States  assistant  treasorer  for 
New  York.     From  that  time  he  took  no  acttre  pirt  in 
political  life,  but  devoted  his  ample  leisure  to  litenry 
and  benevolent  institutions.    In  1844  he  was  elected 
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first  ▼ice-prerident  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Gallatin  in  1849,  was  elected 
president.  He  was  chosen  vice-presidtat  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society  in  1847,  and  succeeded  to  the  pree- 
idency  of  that  instltation  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Frcling- 
hnysen  in  1861.  He  died  at  Newport  on  August  20, 
1863.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Bradley,  Joshua,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in 
Randolph,  Mass.,  July  5,  1778.  He  Joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  1790,  was  graduated  at  Brown  Univer- 
sity in  1799,  and  was  ordained  associate  pastor  of  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  in  Newport  in  1801.  In  1807 
he  removed  to  Mansfield,  Conn.,  and  two  years  later 
opened  an  academy  in  Wallingford,  in  the  same  state. 
Mr.  Bradley  removed  in  1818  to  Windsor,  Vt.,  and 
thence  in  succession  to  various  places  in  the  states  of 
N.  T.,  Ohio,  Penn.,  111.,  Mo.,  Ky.,  Ind.,  Ya.,  and  Min- 
nesota, preaching,  teaching,  and  establishing  semina- 
ries, colleges,  and  churches,  which  course  he  continued 
till  his  death  in  1856,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Mr.  Bradley 
was  the  author  of  two  small  Tolnmes  on  **  Revivals'* 
and  **  Free -masonry,"  besides  various  pamphlets. — 
Sprague,  Anmali^  vi,  400. 

Bradflha^^,  William,  a  distinguished  Puritan  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  1571,  became  minister  of  Chatham, 
Kent,  in  1601,  subsequently  lecturer  of  Christ  Church, 
London,  and  died  in  1618.  His  work  on  English  Fttri- 
tajntm  (Lond.  1605)  is  valuable  as  showing  the  dilFer- 
ence  between  the  principles  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
Nonconformists.  He  also  wrote,  besides  other  works, 
a  TrecUite  of  Juttificat'um  (Lond.  1615 ;  in  Lat.,  Leyd. 
1618, 12mo ;  Oxf.  1658,  8vo). 

Bradwardine,  Thomas,  denominated  doctor  pro- 
jytdusy  an  eminent  English  scholastic  divine,  was  bom 
at  Hartfield,  in  Cheshire,  in  1290,  and  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  He  was  the  confessor  of 
Edward  III,  and  attended  him  to  France.  In  1849  he 
was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  died  six 
weeks  subsequently.  Bradwardine  was  scarcely  less 
eminent  as  a  mathematician  than  as  a  theologian. 
His  treatise  De  Ccaua  J)d  adetrtuM  Pehffium  (Lond. 
1618,  fol.)  is  a  connected  series  of  reasonings,  in  strict- 
ly mathematical  form,  in  fitvor  of  Augustinism.  ^*  He 
places  the  whole  and  each  part  of  the  universe  under 
an  unconditional  necessity.  Every  thing  which  hap- 
pens is  a  necessary  fulfilment  of  the  divine  plan  of  the 
universe.  The  divine  will  is  the  efficient  cause,  to 
which  every  thing  else  is  alike  subservient ;  even  the 
actions  of  rational  beings  are  not  exempt  from  this 
universal  law.  Hence  he  impugns  the  distinction  of 
a  divine  will  and  a  divine  permission  in  reference  to 
evil,  and  endeavors  to  show  that  even  this  forms  a  nec- 
essary* part  of  the  divine  plan,  but  that  moral  imputa- 
tion is  not  thereby  nullified,  since  evil  subjectively 
contradicU  the  will  of  God.  He  strives  to  set  aside 
all  the  subterfuges  of  his  opponents  for  vindicating 
any  meritum  whatever,  even  a  meriium  de  congruo;  he 
even  opposes  thoee  who  admitted  a  gratia  pravetueng^ 
and  only  maintained  that  it  depended  on  the  recep- 
tivity of  man  to  accept  it  or  not  From  this  system  it 
strictly  followed  that  the  independence  and  contin- 
gency of  the  free  will  are  only  a  semblance ;  and,  since 
tills  applies  to  the  fall,  supralapsarianism  would  be  in- 
volved in  it."  Bradwardine  has  been  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  a  precursor  of  the  Beformation.  His 
doctrine  of  the  will  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
Jonathan  Edwards.  —  Mosheim,  £eeL  Hitt,  ii,  865; 
Cave,  Hiit,  IM.  A.D.  1848 ;  Collier,  Eccl.  HiH.  iii,  109  ; 
Neander,  HUt.  of  Dogmata  p.  609. 

Brady,  Nicolas,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
bora  Oct.  28th,  1659,  at  Bandon,  Ireland.  Ho  gradu- 
ated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Wettenhall,  by  whose  patronage 
he  obtained  a  prebend  In  the  Cathedral  of  Cork.  On 
the  establishment  of  William  and  Mary,  he  was  de- 1 


pnted  to  present  to  the  English  Parliament  a  petition 
for  redress  of  grievances ;  and,  remaining  in  London, 
he  became  minister  of  the  church  of  St.  Catharine 
Cree,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Midiael's,  in  Wood  Street. 
He  died  May  20, 1726,  the  same  year  in  which  he  pub- 
lished by  subscription  his  Trandation  of  the  jEneid  of 
Virgil  (4  vols.  8vo),  which  is  now  almost  entirely  un- 
known. But  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Brady  rests  solely 
upon  his  share  in  the  Metriad  Version  of  the  Psalms^ 
known  as  Tate  and  Brady's,  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  which  every  one  who  possesses  an  English  Prayer- 
book  may  Judge  for  himself. 

Braga,  the  see  of  a  Roman  archbishop  in  Portugal. 
The  bishopric  of  Braga  was  established  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  Portugal  by  the  Suevi,  and  somewhat  later 
it  was  changed  into  an  archbishopric.  Three  councils 
(Concilia  Bracarensia)  were  held  there :  in  563,  against 
the  Priscillianists  and  Arians  (this  council  completed 
the  conversion  of  the  Suevi  from  Arlanism  to  ortho- 
doxy) ;  in  572  and  672,  on  church  discipline. 

Bragdoxif  C.  P.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Acton,  Maine,  September  9,  1808.  In 
1830  he  was  converted,  and  soon  after  went  to  the 
seminary  at  Cazenovis,  N.  Y.,  to  prepare  for  the  min- 
istiy.  In  1884  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  Maine  Conference,  and 
filled  various  churches  there  for  ten  years,  when  his 
health  broke  down,  and  he  retired  to  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
He  resumed  his  labors  in  New  England  in  a  few  years, 
and  then  removed  to  the  Bock  River  Conference,  as 
better  suited  to  his  health.  Here  be  labored  effective- 
ly for  several  years,  his  last  station  being  Evanston, 
Illinois.  He  died  January  8, 1861.  In  the  pulpit  he 
**  seemed  like  one  of  the  old  prophets  risen  again  with 
the  commission  of  God  to  deplore  the  desolations  of 
Zion,  and  to  denounce  the  sin  of  the  people,  urging 
the  altemative  of  penitence  or  peril.  Many  mistook 
this  for  unnecessary  severity.  The  mistake  was  in 
not  fully  knowing  this  ambassador  of  God.  They  did 
not  see  that  he  forgot  tliat  he  was  anything;  that 
God*s  honor  was  to  him  everything,  and  that  the  deep 
ethical  spirit  within  him  rose  to  indignation  that  God*s 
honor  and  claims  should  be  so  flagrantly  violated.'* — 
Minutes  of  Conferences,  1861,  p.  207. 

Bragdon,  Edmund  B.  B.,  D.D.,  was  bora  in 
Shapley,  Maine,  Dec.  1, 1812.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Casenovia  and  Maine  Wesle}'an  seminaries,  and  at  the 
Wesleyan  Univenity,  where  he  passed  A.B.  in  1841. 
After  spending  three  years  in  teaching,  he  entered  the 
itinerant  ministry,  and  was  appointed  to  Wolcott,  N. 
York.  He  was  successively  principal  of  the  Mexico 
Academy  and  of  the  Fulton  Academy ;  pastor  of  Ve^ 
try  Street  Church,  New  York ;  professor  of  languages 
In  Ohio  University  ;  in  Indiana,  Asbur}'  University. 
He  held  this  latter  post  Arom  1854  to  1858,  when  be  was 
appointed  professor  of  languages  in  Genesee  College, 
N.  Y.,  which  post  he  held  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
March  20, 1862.  "  He  was  a  constant  and  faithful 
servant  of  God.  Whether  engaged  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  Gospel  minister  or  in  that  of  a  Christian 
educator,  one  object  only  was  in  view — ^the  salvation 
of  sonls.  His  preaching  and  teaching  were  always  to 
this  end,  and  scores,  both  of  parishioners  and  pupils, 
can  date  their  first  religions  impressions  to  the  faithful 
dealings  of  brother  Bngdon  with  their  souls,  and  his 
earnest  pleading  with  God  in  their  behalf.  His  death 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  college  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  in  the  Church  and  Conference,  of  which  he 
was  a  most  valued  member,  that  cannot  be  easQy  fill- 
ed.'*—i/tiM(les  of  Conference*^  1862,  p.  111. 

Brahm  (the  absolute^  the  supreme)  is  the  name  of 
the  highest  purely  spiritual  divine  essence  in  the  re- 
ligion of  India,  of  whom  the  other  gods  are  but  ser- 
vants. He  is  not  an  object  of  worship,  but  is  revealed 
in  the  triad — Brahma,  the  creator;  Vishnu,  tiie  pro- 
server  ;  and  Siva,  the  destroj'er.    The  Indians  glorify 
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him  by  innmnerable  samames,  Bnch  as  Abyiagoni  (cre- 
ator of  the  clouds  and  the  seas),  Anadi  (he  who  had  no 
beginning),  Narayana  (mover  of  the  original  waters), 
Parabnuna  (the  endless),  Parama  (the  benefiu;tor),  Sn- 
ayambhu  (he  who  exists  by  himself),  etc. 

Brahma  is  the  first  manifestation  of  Brahm,  and 
represents  the  creative  power  which  created  the  world 
and  man,  and  is  the  first  lawgiver  and  teacher  of  the 
Indians  (therefore  the  author  of  the  Vedas).  Accord- 
ing to  the  book  of  Manu,  God*s  will  first  created  the 
fluids,  and  in  them  was  contained  an  egg  shining  like 
gold  (Brahmanda),  from  which  Brahm  himself  was 
bom  as  Brahma.  His  will  broke  the  shell  of  the  egg, 
and  from  it  he  created  all  other  things,  men,  spirits, 
and  gods,  after  which  he  retired  again  into  identity 
with  Brahm.  He  lived  100  years  of  865  days  and  as 
many  nights,  each  of  1000  sadriyugams;  but  every 
four  jugas  are  equivalent  to  4,820,000  human  years, 
consequently  his  life  lasted  315,360,000,000,000  of  our 
^-ears.  The  destruction  and  reconstruction  of  the  world 
are  connected  with  his  loss  of  activity  at  the  end  of  his 
period  of  life  and  his  awakening  hereafter.  Finally, 
hU  death  will  result  in  universal  destruction,  until 
a  new  Brahma  will  be  created,  who,  in  his  turn  shall 
create  another  universe.  Thus  far  Brahma  has  died 
and  come  to  life  again  1001  times.  Brahmi  is  his  daugh- 
ter and  mate.  Brahma  is  represented  with  four  heads 
and  the  same  number  of  arms,  each  bearing  a  different 
symbol,  as  those  of  his  immortality,  omnipotence,  and 
law-giving  power.  The  swan  is  consecrated  to  him, 
and  is  his  usual  steed.  His  Paradise  (Brahmaloga)  is 
on  Mount  Moru ;  here  he  receives  his  true  followers, 
and  they  bathe  in  the  sea  of  Behra,  whose  watera  en- 
dow them  with  perpetual  youth.  It  is  also  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Brahma,  Brahmapatnam,  out  of  the  four 
doors  of  which  flow  the  streams  Sadalam,  Sadasson, 
Patram,  and  Acaguey.  Brahma  is  also  called  Attima- 
boh  (the  good  ppirit),  Bisheshrik  (flower  of  creation), 
Kamalasana  (sitting  under  the  lotus),  Widhada  (fiitber 
of  fate),  etc.  For  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject,  see 
Hikduism;  India. 

BrahminB  (the  sons  of  Brahma,  the  divines)  are 
the  priests  of  India,  and  form  the  highest  caste ;  they 
are  considered  as  having  sprung  from  the  head  of 
Brahma,  and,  as  such,  considered  holy,  inviolable,  and 
the  only  ones  worthy  of  Ailfilling  the  priestly  offices. 
Their  distinctive  marks  are  the  jagnapavadan  or  pu- 
nal,  a  shoulder-girdle  composed  of  nine  threads  long 
enough  to  go  108  times  around  the  closed  hand,  and 
the  kudumi,  a  small  bunch  of  hair  which  is  left  at  the 
back  of  the  head  when  shaving  it  On  the  forehead, 
breast,  and  arms  they  wear  the  holy  sign  of  Siva,  *==", 
or,  in  honor  of  Vishna,  the  simple  sign  kuri,  $,  on  the 
forehead.  They  have  two  rules:  the  exterior  (Ya- 
man)  contains  five  duties :  always  to  speak  the  truth ; 
not  to  take  the  life  of  any  creature ;  never  to  steal 
any  thing ;  to  observe  the  most  rigorous  chastity ;  not 
to  marry  after  the  death  of  their  wife.  Tho  inner 
rule  (Niyama)  also  enjoins  five  duties:  to  preserve 
the  utmost  inward  purity;  to  aim  at  inward  peace; 
to  live  in  continual  penitence  and  contemplation  of 
the  divinity;  to  acquire  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  God,  and  to  make  use  of  that  knowl- 
edge; continually  to  think  of  Siva  as  tho  highest 
god.  Their  occupations  consist  in  reading  and  teach- 
ing the  Vedas,  to  ofiiciate  in  the  temples,  particular- 
ly in  offering  sacrifices,  to  give  alms,  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment, and  to  act  as  physicians.  Their  decisions  are 
in  every  case  final,  and  disobedience  to  them  is  most 
severely  punishable ;  the  king  himself  must  show  them 
the  greatest  respect,  even  when  they  follow  the  hum- 
blest callings.  The  life  of  the  Brahmin  is  divided 
into  four  parts :  1st,  Brahmachari,  or  scholar,  when  the 
Brahmin,  by  the  application,  of  tho  punal,  is  received 
into  the  caste,  and  studies  the  Vedas ;  he  binds  himself 
to  punctual  obedience,  continence,  purity  of  heart,  and 
discrfttion ;  after  twelve  years  he  becomes,  2dly,  Gri- 


hasthen,  when  he  is  appointed  priest  of  a  pagoda  or 
of  a  private  family,  or  else  devotes  himself  to  otber  oc- 
cupations, principally  to  agriculture ;  in  the  8d  part  be 
becomes  Vanaprasthen,  fh>m  40  or  50  years  of  a^  to 
72.  The  Brahmin  must  then  leave  his  home  and  retire 
to  the  woods,  there  to  live  as  a  hermit,  laying  aside  aU 
comforts  or  mental  enjoyments;  he  must  fast,  aod 
wear  a  dress  of  bark  or  of  tiie  skin  of  the  black  ante^ 
lope,  and  let  his  hair  and  nails  grow  without  ever  cat- 
ting them.  He  takes  only  the  sacred  fire  with  hizn, 
and  presides  at  all  festive  offerings.  In  the  4th  part 
the  Brahmin  becomes  Bhikshu  or  Sannyasi,  and  is 
then  to  devote  himself  to  the  contemplation  of  God, 
previous  to  going  back  to  him  after  death.  He  there* 
fore  renounces  all  that  belongs  to  him,  and  leaves  all 
his  goods  to  his  family.  His  hair  is  all  cut  off,  bla 
dress  consists  only  of  a  white  doth,  and  he  receives  a 
brass  vessel  in  which  he  is  to  keep  some  water  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  what  food  he  may  get ;  he  also  re- 
ceives a  stick  called  dandam,  with  seven  natural  knots, 
to  remind  him  of  the  seven  great  saints.  He  thus  IItcs 
on  alms,  bathes  three  times  every  day,  and  covers  his 
forehead  and  breast  with  ashes ;  he  is  in  the  highest 
odor  of  sanctity,  and  any  one  who  approaches  him 
must  respectfully  bow  before  him.  After  his  death, 
he  is  buried  sitting  in  a  quantity  of  salt ;  liis  head  is 
broken  with  a  cocoanut,  and  his  brains  distxihated 
among  those  present.     See  Hinduism  ;  India. 

Brahminiflm.    See  Hinduism. 

Brainerd,  David,  a  celebrated  missionary  to  the 
Indians,  was  bom  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  April  20,  1718. 
From  his  earliest  years  he  had  strong  impressions  of 
religion.     In  1789  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  be 
was  distinguished  for  general  propriety  and  devotkm 
to  study.    An  indiscreet  remark  that  one  of  the  taton 
was  as  "destitute  of  grace  as  the  chair,*'  led,  in  1742, 
to  Brainerd's  expulsion.     He  continued  withont  in- 
terruption the  study  of  divinity,  and,  having  been  li- 
censed to  preach,  he  received  from  the  Scotch  Socie- 
ty for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  an  appointment 
as  their  missionary  to  the  Indians.     In  1743  he  la- 
bored among  a  Kaunameek  tribe  and  the  Delaware 
Indians.     Receiving  ordination  in  1744,  he  settled  in 
Croesweeks,  N.  J.     His  Indian  interpreter,  having 
been  converted,  proved  a  most  valuable  assistant. 
Deep  impressions  were  made  on  his  savage  hearers,  so 
that  it  was  no  uncommon  spectacle  to  see  the  whole 
congregation  dissolved  in  tears.     In  the  coarse  of  a 
year  not  less  than  seventy-seven  Indians  were  bap- 
tized, of  whom  thirty-eight  were  adults,  and  maintain- 
ed a  character  for  Christian  consistency.     Leaving 
this  little  church  under  the  care  of  William  Tennent, 
Brainerd  repaired,  in  the  summer  of  1746,  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna tribe  of  Indians,  but  his  previous  labors 
had  so  much  impaired  his  health  that  he  was  oUiged 
to  relinquish  his  work.     In  July,  1747,  he  returned  to 
Northampton,  where  he  found  a  hospitable  asylum  in 
the  house  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  died  there,  Octo- 
ber 9,  1747.     Such  was  the  brief  but  active  career  of 
Brainerd  the  missionary.     The  love  of  Christ,  and  a 
benevolent  desire  for  the  salvation  of  men,  burned  in 
his  breast  with  the  ardor  of  an  unquenchable  flame. 
No  opposition  could  daunt,  no  difiSculties  overcome  his 
resolution  or  exhaust  his  patience.     Obstacles  that 
would  have  cooled  the  seal  of  any  ordinary  mind 
proved  no  discouragement  to  him.     And  perhaps  no 
one  in  the  list  of  the  most  devoted  missionaries  that 
the  Church  has  ever  known  undertook  so  great  labors 
and  submitted  to  so  severe  privations  and  self-denial 
as  Brainerd.     He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  powen 
of  mind,  an  acute  and  penetrating  understanding,  « 
fertile  imagination,  a  retentive  memcny,  and  no  cam> 
mon  powers  of  easy,  artless,  persuasive  eloquence; 
President  Edwards  prepared  a  biography  of  Brainerd, 
but  the  best  life  is  that  by  Dwight,  including  Bralaerd't 
JountaU  (New  Haven,  1822).— Sparks,  Amer,  IKdy. 
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Brsinerd,  Jotm,  brother  or  D*vid,  wm  born  In  I 

Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  SS,  1T20,  and,  like  hisbrntber,  | 
was  brou(;bt  up  In  a  itrictlf  religioiu  faauiefiold,  Brid 
wu  Bdacat«d  at  Yale  College.  David,  befors  b[a  death, 
requeated  John  to  take  his  pUca  in  New  Jersey  aa  mis- 
aionary  to  tbe  Indiana.  Accordinglj,  he  was  Ucenged 
in  1748  ai  a  preacber  hy  the  Fresfaytery  of  New  York, 
mnd  entered  the  miaaionai^-  aerTica  (under  tbe  Scottish 
Society)  in  New  Jeney,  in  which  labor  he  spent  eight 
years.  During  this  period  be  was  pressed  by  pecuni- 
ar)' trouble,  bis  aalary  being  too  aniall  to  provide  even 
the  neceaaaries  or  life.  In  1T62  he  married.  An  at- 
tempt to  transfer  bis  Indian  flock  to  Wyoming,  on  tbe  ' 
Susquehanna,  Tailed.  In  I'M  be  waa  elected  a  Iruitce  : 
of  Princeton  College,  and  the  year  after  the  Scotch , 
Society  diamlaaed  faira,  because  the  Indians,  having ! 
parted  with  their  lands,  would  soon  be  obliged  to  move. 
Soon  after  he  received  a  call  to  succeed  president  Burr 
in  the  chnrch  at  Newarii,  accepted  it,  again  engaged 
with  the  Scailch  Society  for  the  IndUns,  was  dUniissed 
m  Kcond  Ume,  in  September,  1757,  and  then  flnslly 
resolved  to  accept  the  call  of  the  congregation  at  New- 
ark. In  the  auramer  of  1753  he  wna  at  Crown  Point, 
dnring  the  Canada  war,  ss  army  chaplain,  and  had 
served  in  that  capacity  for  ■  short  time  in  1756.  He 
was  moderator  of  the  3j-nod  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1762.  He  look 
charge  nftbe  churcb  at  Deerlield,  N.  J.,  In  1777,  after 
the  church  at  Mount  Holly  had  been  burned  down  by 
the  British,  From  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  New- 
ark in  1757  nntil  hla  death,  he  never  lost  si|;ht  of  ble 
poor  Indians  or  thdr  spiritnal  and  temporal  welfan, 
and  "  bia  Indiana  clang  to  him  with  affectionate  attach- 
ment to  the  last."  He  died  at  Deerfleld,  N.  J.,  March, 
1781.— Brainerd,  Life  of  John  Braiwrd  (Phihid.  1886). 
Bralii«rd,  Tbonuu,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  New 
School  PnabyteriMi  Church,  was  bom  in  ISU,  In 
Weston,  New  York,  and  while  a  child  iivwl  near  Borne, 
Oneida  County.  After  giadnatinj  at  HamUton  Col- 
lege, after  a  abort  atndy  of  law,  he  devoted  hii  life  to 
the  ministry,  and  atadied  theology  at  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.  After  gradnating,  ha 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  andat  times  preached  for  the 
Be V.  Dr.  Patterson  in  the  First  Presbyterian  churcb  of 
the  Northern  Liberties.  Subsequently  removing  to 
Cincinnati,  Dr.  Brainerd  became  an  asiiatant  of  the 
Bar.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecber.  In  addition  to  these  labors, 
he  edited  with  ability  a  chiid'a  paper,  a  yontbs'  maga- 
cine,  the  weekly  Cirittian  Htratd,  published  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  the  Prabsleriaa  Qaaritriy  Steitv,  in  which 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecber,  then  a  young  man,  aa- 
sistcd,  and  thus  a  mutual  friendship  was  founded  on 
affection  and  esteem  between  the  two  great  families  of 
divines.  In  1836,  Dr.  Brainerd,  in  response  to  an  ear- 
nest call  from  the  congregadoQ  of  the  Pine  Street  Pres- 
byterian church,  as  successor  to  tho  Bev.  Dr.  E.  S. 
Ely,  becama  their  pastor.  During  his  mlniatfiringi, 
for  over  thirty  years,  he  endeared  himself  to  tbe  ane- 
cessive  generationa  who  worshiped  in  this  tlma-hon- 
ored  church  by  his  tienignant  love  and  devotedness. 


he  was  respected  and  loved  by  all 
wiin  wnom  ne  came  in  contact.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  conference  appointed  on  the  part  of 
tbe  New  School  Assembly  at  its  meeting  in  May,  1866, 
to  meet  a  similar  committee  from  the  Old  School. — 
Anuricem  Pmbgltrim  (newspaper). 

Bramble  is,  in  Isa.  xxxJv,  I3,^he  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  nin,  tho'aci,  a  rtom  in  general  (rendered 
eUewhera  "  thistle"  or  •'  thorn"),  as  in  Luke  vi,  H,  it 
stands  for  the  Greek  /Idrof,  in  the  similar  Eense  of 
any  prickly  shrub;  but  in  Judg.  ix,  14, 15,  it  repre- 
sents the  term  •«!*,  alaiT  (Psa,  Ivlii,  9,  "thorn"), 
which  is  generally  thought  to  denote  the  Soulkem 
brnMiOTit  ("spina  Chriatl,"  or  Ckriit't  thorn,  troai  the 
tniditlon  ^at  it  fkimished  the  tlioniy  crown  for  our 
Saviour  befora  his  cmciflxloD),  the  Rkammii  paliuna 
of  Linn.,  a  brier-bush  indigenoua  in  Egypt  (CynnaicA 
according  to  PUny,  slil,  88)  and  Syria,  shooting  up 
from  the  root  in  many  branches  (10  to  15  feet  high), 
armed  with  aianea,  and  twaring  leaves  resembling 
these  of  the  olive,  but  ligbt-colored  and  more  slendfr, 
with  little  whitieh  blossoms  that  eventually  produce 
ill,  black,  bitter  berries  (sea  Proap.  Alpin.  PlmU. 
•.  c.  6).  The  Araba  atill  call  it  alad  (more  com- 
ily  auMHJ),  a  name  that  appears  to  have  been  lu  uae 
>ng  tbe  AMcans  (1.  e.  Carthaginians),  according  to 
Dloscorides  {flbi—.  i,  119,  ^fivot,  'Appot  'kTaliv). 
Baowolf  (7>ar.  p.  MO)  found  it  growing  at  Jemsalem. 
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I  upon  hla  time,  labored  Industriously  and  well  in 
contributing  to  literary  manthiies.  He  pabiisbed'Va- 
rioBs  sermona  and  tracts.  In  addition,  some  montha 
before  hia  death,  he  issued  Tk  Life  nfJolm  Brainerd, 
(Ae  bro&er  of  Daeid  Braimerd,  and  hit  meeruor  at  Mit- 
Konary  la  Ihe  lodiau  of  Nen  Jeney  (Philadelphia, 
1865),  which  was  most  favorably  received.  He  died 
■Dddenly  from  apoplexy  at  the  lionse  of  his  son-in-law, 
in  Scmntoo,  Pennsylvania,  in  August,  1866.  Dr.  Brain- 
erd was  one  of  the  most  active  and  perseverinit  pas- 
tors in  tbe  Church,  and  Inspired  his  people  with  the 
same  spirit.  As  a  plalAmn  speaker  upon  anniversary  j 
occasions  be  was  always  happy  and  effective,  and  as  a  I 


It  was  employed  for  hedges ;  the  Hebrews  nsed  It  for 
fuel  (Faa.  Iviii,  10).  In  the  apologue  or  fable  of  Jo- 
tham  (q.  v.),  which  has  always  l>een  admired  for  its 
spirit  and  application  (Judg.  Ix,  8-15),  and  has  been 
considered  the  oldest  allegory  of  the  kind  extant,  this 
tbom-buBh  is  the  emblem  of  a  tyrant.  The  word  elae- 
where  occurs  only  in  the  name  Atad  (Gen,  1, 10, 11). 
See  generally  Celsii  Jh'rrobol,  i,  190  iq. ;  Sprengel,  ed 
/>io«or.  ii,a97;  Kltta, Pkgt.  Uitl.  o/ Palm.  p.  ccxxi'ri i 
Ptnm/  Ct/tlopadia,  s.  V.  Paliunis.     See  Thokn. 

BrainhHll,  John,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  bom 
at  Pontefract,  In  Yorkshire,  in  1698,  and  slndied  at 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  passed 
A.B.  1G12,  and  A.M.  1616.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
presented  to  a  living  in  York.  In  16S3  he  held  two 
disputalioDS  with  a  Romish  priest  and  a  Jesuit  at  North- 
allerton, in  which  he  obtained  so  unquestioiuible  a  vic- 
tory that' archbishop  Matthews,  having  heard  it,  called 
him  to  tds  side,  and  made  bim  his  chaplain,  adding  to 
that  other  ecclesiastical  preferments.  While  In  this 
situation  he  became  known  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth 
(afterward  Earl  of  Strafford),  deputy  of  Ireland,  who 
induced  him,  in  16SS,  to  go  over  into  Ireland  to  be  U( 
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diapUiii,  deeming  him  well  fitted  to  aadst  him  in  his 
schemes  for  the  restoration  and  improvement  of  the 
Church  in  that  country'.  In  1684  he  was  raised  to  the 
see  of  Londonderry,  which  he  greatly  improved,  so  far 
as  even  to  doable  the  yearly  profits  of  the  bishopric. 
He  likewise  did  great  service  to  the  Irish  Chorch  by 
his  exertions  to  ^et  such  impropriations  as  remained 
in  the  crown,  vested  by  Charles  I  on  the  several  in- 
cumbents, after  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  as  well  by 
his  vast  purchases  of  impropriations,  either  with  his 
own  money  or  by  remittances  fh>m  England.  About 
the  same  time  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  obtain- 
ing the  reception  by  the  Irish  clergy  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Synod  of  London,  A.D.  1562.  He  also 
chiefly  compiled  a  book  of  canons  for  the  Church  of 
Ireland.  Bishop  Bramhall  was  not,  however,  left  un- 
disturbed to  punue  his  labors,  and  was  soon  involved 
in  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  4th  of  Ifarch, 
1640-41,  articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  against 
him  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  to  answer  which, 
reckless  of  the  cautious  advice  of  his  Mends,  who  dis- 
suaded him  from  it,  he  repaired  to  Dublin,  and  was 
there  made  a  close  prisoner.  Through  the  king's  ex- 
ertions, he  was  at  length  released,  not  a  single  charge 
being  proven  against  him,  and  he  embarked  for  Eng- 
land, whence,  when  the  royal  cause  became  lost,  he 
repaired  to  Hamburgh,  and  thence  to  Brussels,  where 
he  chiefly  continued  till  1648,  when  he  returned  to  Ire- 
land. After  great  perils  and  dangers  he  again  fled 
from  that  country,  in  October  in  thiU  year  was  at  Rot- 
terdam, and  continued  abroad  until  the  Kestomtion. 
Several  of  his  most  important  works,  especially  those 
in  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  written  in 
his  exile.  "Among  these  we  may  especially  mention 
his  *  Answer  to  M.de  Milleti^re  his  impertinent  dedi- 
cation of  his  imaginary  triumph :  intitled,  the  Victory 
of  Truth ;  or  his  epbtle  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
wherein  he  invited  his  majesty  to  forsake  the  Church 
of  England  and  to  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  relig- 
ion :  with  the  said  Millcticre*s  epistle  prefixed.*  This 
was  first  published  at  the  Ha^ue  in  1654, 12mo,  but  not 
by  the  author.  It  was  occasioned  by  tho  fact  that  the 
Romanists  endeavored  to  persuade  King  Charles  II, 
during  his  exile,  to  expect  his  restoration  Ly  embrac- 
ing their  religion,  and  for  that  purpose  employed  Mille- 
ti&re,  councillor  in  ordinary  to  the  king  of  France,  to 
write  him  this  epistle.  Wo  may  here  mention  that 
Th^phile  Brachet,  Sicur  de  la  Milletiire,  was  origin- 
ally a  member  of  the  French  Reformed  congregations, 
and  sufficiently  distinguished  among  them  to  be  select- 
ed as  a  deputy  and  secretary  to  the  Assembly  of  La 
Rochelle  in  1621.  He  entered  subsequently  into  the 
plans  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  the  union  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Reformed  churches  in  France ;  published 
a  great  number  of  letters,  pamphlets,  and  treatises  upon 
the  doctrines  in  dispute  between  them,  assimilating 
gradually  to  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets ;  was  suspend- 
ed in  consequence  by  the  Synod  of  Alen^on  in  1637, 
and  expelled  by  that  of  Cbarenton  in  1645  from  the  Re- 
formed communion ;  and  finally  became  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic '  of  necessity,  that  he  might  be  of  some  religion.' 
*He  was  a  vain  and  shallow  man,  full  of  himself^  and 
persuaded  that  nothing  approached  to  his  own  merit 
and  capacity;'  and,  after  bis  change  of  religion,  ^was 
perpetually  pla3ring  the  missionary  and  seeking  con- 
ferences, although  he  was  always  handled  in  them 
with  a  severity  sufficient  to  have  damped  his  courage, 
had  he  not  been  gifted  with  a  perversity  which  notiiing 
could  conquer'  (Benoit,  Hut,  de  VEdit  de  Nanteg^  tom. 
ii,  liv.  X,  p.  514-516).  The  work  to  wMch  Bramhall  re- 
plied seems  full}'  to  bear  out  the  truth  of  this  sketch 
of  his  character"  (Hook).  In  June,  1660,  we  find  him 
i^^n  in  London;  and  in  Januar}*-,  1660-61,  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  not  long  after  which 
he  consecrated  in  one  day  two  archbishops  and  ten 
bishops.  As  archbishop,  he  exerted  all  his  powers 
for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  Church.    A  little  be- 


fore his  deatii  he  visited  his  diocese,  provided  for  the 
repairs  of  his  cathedral,  and  returned  to  Dublin  abont 
the  middle  of  May,  1662.  He  died  June  25th,  1663. 
Jeremy  Taylor  preached  his  funeral  sermon.  He  was 
a  High^hurch  divine,  but  vexy  laborious  and  zealous 
for  Protestant  Christianity  as  well  as  for  the  Church 
of  England.  The  most  important  passage  in  his  liter- 
ary history'  was  the  controversy  with  Hoblies,  an  ac- 
count of  which  will  be  found  in  The  Questifm  conceminp 
Liberty^  etc.,  between  Bishep  BramkaU  and  Mr,  HoUtes 
(Lond.  1656),  and  also  in  Bramhall's  Workt,  ''The 
controversy  between  Bramhall  and  Hobbes  took  its 
rise  from  a  conversation  that  passed  between  them 
at  an  accidental  meeting,  in  1645,  at  the  house  of  the 
Marquis  of  Newcastle  in  Paris.  It  appears  that  the 
bishop  subsequently  committed  his  thoughts  upon  the 
subject  to  writing,  and  transmitted  his  *  discourse' 
through  the  marquis  to  Hobbes.  This  called  forth  an 
answer  from  the  latter,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
marquis  (dated  Rouen,  Aug.  20, 1645),  to  be  communi- 
cated *  only  to  my  lord  bishop ;'  to  which  Bramhall  re- 
plied in  a  second  paper,  not,  however,  until  the  middle 
of  the  following  year,  and  privately  as  before.  Here 
the  controversy  rested  for  more  than  eight  years,  hav- 
ing been  hitherto  carried  on  with  perfect  courtesy  on 
both  sides.  In  1664,  however,  a  friend  of  Hobbes  pro- 
cured without  his  knowledge  a  copy  of  his  letter,  and 
published  it  in  London  with  Hobbes's  name,  but  with 
the  erroneous  date  of  1652  for  1645 ;  upon  which  Bram- 
hall, finding  himself  thus  deceived,  rejoined  in  the  next 
year  by  the  publication  of  the  Dtfenct,  etc  (Lond.  165Gi, 
8vo),  consisting  of  his  own  original  *  discourse,'  of 
Hobbes's  answer,  and  of  his  own  reply,  printed  sen- 
tence by  sentence,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  and  an  ad%'ertiscment  to  the  reader  ex- 
plaining the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  pub- 
lished." His  works  were  collected  in  one  vol.  foL, 
and  published  at  Dublin  in  1676,  again  in  1677,  and 
lately  at  Oxford  in  the  **  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic 
Theology"  (Oxford,  1842-45,  5  vols.  8vo).  They  tro 
distributed  into  four  volumes,  viz. :  1.  Liacomrapg  affainet 
the  Bomanitts;  3.  His  Writiftgi  agaUut  the  EngliA  Stc- 
taries;  3.  His  Writinfft  against  Mr.ffobbes;  4.  J/uoe/- 
faneous,  A  sketch  of  his  life,  with  a  list  of  his  writings, 
is  given  in  vol.  i  of  the  late  Oxford  edition  of  his  works. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  Bishop 
Bramhall,  says  of  him :  "  To  sum  up  all,  he  was  a  wise 
prelate,  a  learned  doctor,  a  just  man,  a  true  friend,  a 
great  benefactor  to  others,  a  thankful  beneficiary  whero 
he  was  obliged  himself.  He  was  a  faithful  servant  to 
his  masters,  a  loyal  subject  to  the  king,  a  zealous  a»- 
sertor  of  his  religion,  against  Popery  on  one  side  and 
fonaticism  on  the  other.  The  practice  of  his  religion 
was  not  so  much  in  forms  and  exterior  ministeries,  al- 
though ho  was  a  great  observer  of  all  the  public  rites 
and  ministeries  of  the  Church,  as  it  was  in  doing  good 
to  others.  It  will  be  hard  to  find  his  equal  in  all  tilings. 
For  in  him  were  visible  the  great  lines  of  Hooker's  ju- 
diciousness, of  Jewel's  learning,  of  the  acuteneas  of 

Bbhop  Andrewes He  showed  his  equanimity 

in  poverty,  and  his  justice  in  riches ;  he  was  useful  in 
his  country,  and  profitable  in  his  banishment.'*  See 
Hook,  £ceL  Biog,  iii,  52 ;  Landon,  EccL  Diet,  ii,  S82. 

Bram^rell,  Williabi,  one  of  the  most  soccessfbl 
preachers  of  English  Methodism,  was  bom  at  Elswicfa, 
Lancashire,  in  1759.  His  early  education  was  limited 
to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  village  school  of 
Elswich.  His  parents  trained  him  to  religions  habits, 
and  his  exemplary  life,  while  apprenticed  to  a  currier 
at  Preston,  secured  him  general  respect,  but  the  de- 
mands of  his  conscience  were  not  satisfied.  After  long 
sufferings  and  struggles  he  joined  the  Methodists,  much 
against  the  wish  of  his  parents,  and  soon  after,  dnring 
a  sermon  of  Wesley,  became  assured  of  his  acceptance 
with  G€k1.  He  at  once  began  to  display  a  great  ac- 
tivity in  religious  labors ;  he  conducted  prayer-roeet- 
ings  at  ilvo  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  accommo- 
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ation  of  working-people;  he  became  a  class-leader, 
nd  by  his  instrumentality  such  a  religious  interest 
"-as  excited  in  Preston  that  the  Methodist  Societ}'  was 
uickly  doubled.     He  entered  upon  the  itinerant  min- 
itry  ia  1785,  and  in  the  following  year  was  recognised 
ty  the  Conference.     For  thirty  years  he  then  labored 
'*.s  a  Methodist  preacher,  and  was  a  **  revivalist'*  in  the 
test  sense  of  the  word.     It  is  said  that  few  men,  per- 
laps  no  man  of  his  day,  gathered  more  converts  into 
:he  communion  of  Methodism.     In  1791  he  was  the 
-instrument  of  a  widespread  revival  in  Dewsbury  cir- 
cuit, which  followed  him,  1792,  to  Bristol  curcuit,  where 
about  500  souls  were  added  to  the  societies.     He  la- 
bored with  similar  success  on  the  other  circuits  to 
which  he  was  successively  appointed,  reporting  at  al- 
most every  conference  additions  to  the  societies  of  not 
merely  scores,  but  hundreds.    He  died  suddenly,  while 
attending  the  Conference  at  Leeds  in  1818.     **The 
records  of  Methodism  are  crowded  with  examples  of 
saintly  living,  but  from  among  them  all  no  instance 
of  profounder  piety  can  be  citod  than  that  of  William 
Bramwell.    His  energy  was  tireless,  his  understand- 
ing masculine,  his  decision  of  character  unswerving, 
his  voice  singularly  musical,  his  command  over  the 
passions  of  his  hearers  absolute.     He  was  ascetic ;  an 
early  riser  for  study  and  prayer ;  reading  some,  study- 
ing more,  and  praying  most.     He  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  and  the  French,  and  translated  from 
the  latter  a  good  work  on  preaching.     He  was  scrupu- 
lous to  a  fault,  and  charitable  to  excess,  giving  even 
the  clothes  from  his  person  to  the  poor.     The  quick- 
ness and  clearness  of  his  discriminations  of  character 
were  marvellous,  and  led  both  himself  and  his  friends 
to  suppose  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  *  discerning 
spirits'  "  (Stevens,  ffUi.  of  Method,  u,  810).    A  Memoir 
of  the  Life  and  Ministry  of  Wm,  Bramwell,  written  by 
Hev.  James  Sigston  (1st  edit.  1820),  has  had  an  im- 
mense circulation  both  in  England  and  America,  and 
is  still  a  popular  work  of  Methodist  literature.     See 
Stevens,  Hist,  of  Meth.  ii,  808  sq. ;  iii,  118,  178,  216 
sq.,  2G6  sq. 

Bran  (irirupa)  occurs  only  in  the  account  of  the 
Babylonian  women  in  the  apocr^'phal  Epistle  of  Jere- 
miah (Baruch  vi,  43),  with  reference  to  some  idola- 
trous custom  not  elsewhere  distinctly  mentioned  (see 
Fritzsche,  Handh,  in  loc.) :  "  The  women  also,  with 
cords  about  them,  sitting  in. the  ways,  burn  bran  for 
perfume,"  etc.,  referring  to  the  in&mous  practice  of 
prostitution  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i,  199).  See 
Babylon. 

Branch  (represented  by  various  Heb.  and  Greek 
words).  As  trees  in  Scripture  denote  great  men  and 
princes,  so  branches,  boughs,  sprouts,  or  plants  denote 
their  offspring.  In  conformity  with  this  way  of  speak- 
ing, Christ,  in  respect  of  his  human  nature,  is  styled  a 
rod  from  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his 
roots  (Isa.  xi,  1),  that  is,  a  prince  arising  frt)m  the 
family  of  David.  This  symbol  was  also  in  use  among 
the  ancient  poets  (Sophocles,  Electro,  iv,  18;  Homer, 
Jliad,  ii,  47, 170,  211,  252,  849 ;  Pfaidar,  Olymp,  ii,  6, 
etc.).  And  so,  even  in  our  English  tongue,  the  word 
imp,  which  is  orighially  Saxon  and  denotes  a  plant,  is 
used  to  the  same  purpose,  especially  by  Fox  the  mar- 
tyrologist,  who  calls  King  Edward*  the  Sixth  an  imp 
of  great  hope;  and  by  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Es- 
sex, in  his  dying  speech,  who  has  the  same  expression 
concerning  the  same  prince  (Wemyss,  Claoii  SgitiboU- 
cd),  "The  prophet,"  as  Lowth  observes,  ** having 
described  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army  under 
the  image  of  a  mighty  forest,  represents,  by  way  of 
contrast,  the  great  person  who  makes  the  subject  of 
this  chapter  as'  a  slender  twig,  shooting  out  from  the 
trunk  of  an  old  tree,  cut  down,  lopped  to  the  very  root, 
and  decayed,  which  tender  plant,  so  weak  in  appear- 
ance, should  nevertheless  prosper.  The  aged  trunk 
denoted  the  royal  house  of  David,  at  that  time  in  a 


forlorn  and  contemptible  condition,  like  a  tree  of  which 
nothing  was  left  but  a  stump  underground*'  (Jer.  xxiii, 
6;  xxxiii,  15;  Zech.  iU,  8;  vi,  12).  Christ's  dis- 
ciples are  called  branches  with  reference  to  their  union 
with  him  (John  zv,  5,  6).  Thus  a  branch  is  the  sym- 
bol of  kings  descended  from  royal  anceston,  as  branch- 
es from  the  root  (Ezek.  xvii,  8, 10 ;  Dan.  xi,  7).  As 
only  a  vigorous  tree  can  send  forth  vigorous  branches, 
a  branch  is  used  aa  a  general  symbol  of  prosperity 
(Job  viii,  16).  From  these  explanations  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  a  frroncA  becomes  the  symbol  of  the  Messiah 
(Isa.  xi,  1;  iv,  2;  Jer.  xxiii,  15;  Zech.  iu,  8;  vi,  12; 
and  elsewhere).     See  Messiah  ;  Palm. 

Bnmch  is  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship (Ezek.  viii,  17),  probably  in  allusion  to  the  gen- 
eral custom  of  carr^'ing  branches  as  a  sign  of  honor. 
Hence  God  complains  by  the  prophet  that  the  Jews 
carried  branches  as  if  they  did  him  honor,  but  they 
held  them  to  their  noses  like'  mockere ;  that  is,  they 
mocked  him  secretly  when  they  wonhipped  him  pub- 
licly ;  they  came  with  fair  pretences  and  wicked  hearts. 
Dathe  remarks  that  a  writer  on  the  religion  of  the 
Penians  enumerates  among  the  sacred  furniture  a 
bundle  of  twigs,  called  bcartom  in  the  old  Persic  lan- 
guage, which  they  hold  in  their  hands  while  praying. 
Michaelis  says  that  they  held  it  Iiefore  the  &ce,  oppo- 
site to  the  holy  fire.  Spencer  also  observes  that  the 
heathen,  in  the  worship  of  their  deities,  held  forth  the 
branches  of  those  trees  which  were  dedicated  to  them. 
An  abomxnahk  brofuA  (Isa.  xiv,  19)  means  a  tree  on 
which  a  malefactor  has  been  hanged.  In  Ezek.  xvii, 
3,  Jehoiachim  is  called  the  highest  branch  of  the  cedar, 
as  being  a  king.  Branches  are  mentioned  in  many 
other  places  in  Scripture;  in  some  cases  as  symbols 
of  prosperity,  in  othen  of  adversity  (Gen.  xlix,  22 ; 
Job  XV,  82;  Psa.  viii,  11,  15;  Isa.  xxv,  5;  Ezek. 
xvii,  6).     See  Bouoii. 

Brand,  in  Zech.  iii,  2,  ^?K,  tid^  a  wooden  pober  for 

stirring  the  fire,  henco  a  burnt  piece  of  wood  or  fire- 
brand (as  rendered  elsewhere,  Isa.  vii,  4 ;  Amos  iv,  11) ; 
in  Judg.  XV,  4  (ver.  5  *' fire-brand"),  a  lamp  or  torch, 
as  elsewhere  rendered.  On  the  practice  of  branding 
slaves  (Rev.  xiil,  16),  see  Mark. 

Brandenburg,  ConfesBlon  of,  a  formulary  or 
confession  of  faith,  drawn  up  in  the  city  of  Branden- 
burg by  order  of  the  elector,  with  a  view  to  reconcile 
the  tenets  of  Luther  with  thoso  of  Calvin,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  disputes  occasioned  by  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg.     See  Adgsburo  CoNFKSSioN. 

Brandetun,  a  term  used  by  ecclesiastical  writen 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  signify  the  covering,  of  silk  or 
linen,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints  or  their  relics 
were  wrapped.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  linen 
clothes  which  had  been  simply  laid  on  the  bodies. 
Before  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great  (A.D.  600)  it 
was  the  custom  to  give  away  no  part  of  the  relics 
of  the  saints,  but  simply  to  send  in  a  case  a  portion 
of  one  of  these  Brandca  or  Corporals, — Bergier,  s.  v. 
Relique ;  Landon,  EccUs.  Diet  ii,  385. 

Brandt,  the  name  of  a  family  in  Holland  eminent 
for  learning  and  piety.  They  were  all  Arminians, 
and  have  contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Arminian  and  Remonstrant  controversies. 

1.  Gerard,  professor  of  divinity,  was  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1626.  After  a  thorough  theological  educa- 
tion, he  became  pastor  of  the  Remonstrant  church  in 
Nienkoop ;  in  1660  he  removed  to  Hoom,  and  to  Am- 
sterdam 1667.  Here  he  continued  in  pastoral  and  lit- 
erary labors  till  his  death,  Dec.  11, 1685.  His  great 
work  is  the  Hisi,  der  Reformatie  in  en  Ontrent  de  Nieder- 
landen  (Rott.  4  vols.  4to,  1671-1704),  of  which  the  last 
two  volumes  were  edited  by  J.  Brandt.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Chamberlayne,  History  of  the  Ref 
ormaiion  in  the  Low  Countries  (Lond.  1720-28,  4  vols, 
fol.) ;  abridged  in  French  (Amst.  1780,  3  vols.  12mo). 
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He  published  also  a  Ufi  of  Bameveldt^  a  Vfe  of  Ik 
Rmyter,  etc.  His  Rfformatkm  is  a  magazine  of  fiicts ; 
and  the  candor  and  truthfulness  of  the  book,  as  well 
as  its  value,  are  now  generally  acknowledged. — Winer, 
Tked,  JMertOur,  i,  824 ;  Haes,  Ufe  of  Brandt  (in  Duteh, 
1740,  4to) ;  Cattenburgh,  Biblwtkeea  Retnonitrantium, 

2.  Caspab,  son  of  Gerard,  was  bom  in  Rotterdam 
June  26,  1653.  After  a  careful  training  under  his  fa^ 
ther  and  at  the  university,  he  became  pastor  of  the 
Remonstrant  church  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  Oct. 
5, 1696.  He  wrote  HUt,  Vka  Jac,  A  rmtnii  (Amst.  1724, 
8  vo),  enlarged  and  corrected  by  Mosheim  (Brunsw.  1726, 
8vo),  translated  by  Gnthrie,  lift  of  Armmau  (Lond. 
1864,  18mo) ;  Hut,  v.  h.  Levm  d.  Hug.  De  Groat  (Gro- 
Hus),  (Dort,  1732,  2d  ed.,  2  vols.  8vo).--Winer,  Theoi, 
Lit,  i,  766,  862. 

3.  John,  youngest  son  of  Gerard,  was  bom  at  Nien- 
koop  1660,  and  was  successively  minister  at  Hoorn, 
the  Hague,  and  Amsterdam,  and  died  1708.  He  wrote 
Vita  8.  Pcttdi  (4to),  and  edited  the  Ept'stola  Proutan- 
Hum  Virorum  (Amst.  1684),  which  throws  great  light 
on  the  history  of  Arminianism. 

4.  Gerard,  son  of  Caspar,  minister  at  Amsterdam, 
edited  the  Vita  ArmmU  written  by  his  &ther  and  pub- 
lished in  1724. 

Brantly,  William  Treophilto,  D.D.,  a  distin- 
guished Baptist  minister,  was  bora  in  Chatham  Co., 
N.  C,  Jan.  28, 1787,  and  graduated  with  honor  at  South 
Carolina  College  in  1808.  After  some  time  spent  in 
teaching  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  he  became  in  1811  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.  In  1819  he 
returned  to  Augusta,  and  established  a  Baptist  Church 
there.  In  1826  he  was  called  to  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  labored  till  his  health 
compelled  him  to  remove  to  tho  South  in  1888,  when 
he  settled  as  pastor  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  also  accepting 
the  presidency  of  the  college  at  that  place.  In  1844 
he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  but  lingered  till  March 
28, 1846,  when  he  died,  after  having  twen  removed  to 
Augusta.  Mr.  Brantly  received  the  degree  of  D.D. 
ihmi  Brown  University  in  1831.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  sermons  published  in  1887. — Sprague, 
AwmU,  vi,  497 ;  Funeral  Sermon  by  Dr.  Fuller,  Ckri$- 
tian  Review^  x,  691. 

Brass  occurs  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  O.  T.  as  the 
rendering  of  nt;3na,  necho'theth  (i.  e.  the  skinmg),  and 
other  kindred  fiorms,  bat  doubUess  inaccurately,  as 
brass  is  a  factitious  metal,  and  the  Hebrews  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  compound  of  copper  and  zinc 
known  by  that  name.  In  most  places  of  the  O.  T.  the 
correct  translation  would  be  copper,  although  it  may 
sometimes  possibl}'  mean  bronze  (yaXrdc  nrpcrfiivoc), 
a  compound  of  copper  and  tin,  as  in  the  Chaldee  form 
(^n3,  neduuh^)  used  by  Daniel.  Indeed,  a  simple 
metal  was  obviously  intended,  as  we  see  tnrni  Deut. 
viii,  9,  **out  of  who9e  hills  thou  mayst  dig  brass;" 
and  Job  xxviii,  2,  *^  Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone ;" 
and  Deut.  xxxiii,  26,  ^^Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and 
brass,"  which  seems  to  be  a  promise  that  Asher  should 
have  a  district  rich  in  mines,  which  we  know  to  have 
l)een  the  case,  since  Eusebius  (viii,  16, 17)  speaks  of  the 
Christians  l)eing  condemned  to  work  in  them  (roit 
KarA  <t>aivta>  r^c  TlaXaiorivric  X'*^'®*'  /iirdXAoic, 
Lightfoot,  Cent,  Chorogr,  c.  99).  Some  such  alloy  as 
bronze  is  probably  also  the  metal  denoted  in  the  N.  T. 

by  x^^^^ii  AB  ^his  '^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^i  ^^^  '^  ^^  ^® 
Romans.  The  *'  fine  brass"  of  Rev.  i,  16 ;  ii,  18,  how- 
ever, is  xaXroXi/3ai/ov,  the  chashmaV  (^^V3n)  of  the 
Hebrews,  a  brilliant  compound,  probably  of  gold  and 
silver,  like  the  fiunous  "  Corinthian  brass."  See  Am- 
ber. 

Copper  was  known  at  a  very  early  period,  and  the 
invention  of  worldng  it  is  attributed  to  Tuhal-Cain 
(Gen.  iv,  24;  comp.  Wilkinson,  Ane.  EgypL  iii,  243; 
comp.  **Prius  ssris  erat  quam  fierri  cognitua  usus," 


Lucr.  V.  1292).  Its  extreme  ductility  (xaXcoc*  frtm 
XoAaw)  made  its  application  almost  uniyerssl  smo^ 
the  ancients  (see  Smith,  Dkt.  of  Clan,  A^.  a.  t.  Mm^ 
See  Copper. 

The  same  word  is  nsed  for  money  in  both  Teofea- 
ments  (Ezek.  xvi,  86;  Matt,  x,  9,  etc.).     See  Con. 

Bran  (to  retain  the  word)  is  in  Scripture  tlie  sjb- 
bol  of  insensibility,  baseness,  and  presmoptlcm  or  ob- 
stinacy in  sin  (Isa.  xlviii,  4 ;  Jer.  vi,  28 ;  Ezek.  xxii, 
18).  It  is  often  used  in  metaphors,  e.  §^.  Lev.  xxvi 
9,  **  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron  and  your  eartk 
as  brass,"  i.  e.  dead  and  hard.  Thia  expression  is  re- 
versed in  Deut.  xxriii,  28  (comp.  Coleridge's  **  AU  ia 
a  hot  and  oo^^ier  sky,"  etc.,  Anc.  Mar,),  **  Is  nr 
flesh  of  brass,"  i.  e.  invulnerable,  Job  vi,  12.  Brass 
is  also  a  symbol  of  strength  (Psa.  cvii,  16 ;  Ian.  idrm, 
4;  Mic.  iv,  18;  Zech.  vi,  1,  etc.).  So  in  Jer.  i,  IK 
and  XV,.  20,  brazen  walls  signify  a  strong  axid  lasda^ 
adversar}'  or  opponent  The  description  of  the  Mace- 
donian empuw  as  a  kingdom  ofhrau  (Dan.  ii,  39)  wQ] 
be  better  understood  when  we  recollect  that  tlw  ann» 
of  ancient  times  were  mostly  of  bronze ;  hence  the  fig- 
ure forcibly  indicates  the  warlike  chanctcr  of  thai 
kingdom.  Hence  the  *'  brazen  thighs"  of  the  mystk 
image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream  were  a  fit  symbol 
of  the  *' brazen-coated  Greeks**  ('Axocot  x^^'^^'X^^^^'C^ 
as  Homer  usually  styles  them).  The  mamUamg  »/ 
bran,  in  Zech.  vi,  1,  are  understood  by  Yitringa  to  4k» 
note  those  firm  and  immutable  decrees  by  which  God 
governs  the  world,  and  it  is  difficult  to  affix  any  otb?r 
meaning  to  the  phrase  (comp.  Psa.  xxxvi^ft). — Kit- 
to,  s.  v. ;  Smith,  s.  V.     See  Metal  ;  Brazkk. 

Brattle,  William,  a  Congregational  minister,  ms 
bom  in  Boston  1662.  After  his  graduation  at  Hsr- 
vard,  1680,  he  remained  as  tutor  and  fellow  a  number 
of  years.  He  was  installed  psstor  in  Cambridge.  Nor. 
25, 1696,  in  which  place  he  remained  until  his  death, 
Feb.  16, 1717.  He  published  a  Compendium  Ijogica  m- 
emndum  princ^na  D,  Renati  Cartesii  plervrnque  rj^orma- 
turn  et  catechtMtici propontum,  which  was  used  aa  a  text- 
book in  Harvard. — Sprague,  AmtaU,  i,  226. 

Braunins,  John,  D  D.,  professor  of  theology  aad 
Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Groningen,  was  bom  s: 
Kaiserslautem  1628,  died  at  Groningen  1709.  Hi« 
works  discover  an  extensive  and  accurate  knowled^ 
of  Jewish  rites  and  customs,  and  great  rablonkal 
learning.  In  theology  he  followed  Cocceins.  His 
works  are,  1.  Selecta  Sacra  (Amst.  1700,  4to^.  They 
embrace  various  things  relating  to  the  Epistles:  tbc 
7th  seal ;  holiness  of  the  high-priest ;  weepinfj^  for  Tha- 
muz,  Ezek.  viii ;  various  dissertations.  2.  ZM  Vestiu 
Sacerdotum  Hebneorum  (Lug.  Bat.  1680,  4to).  This 
work,  on  the  clothing  of  the  Jewish  priests,  is  a  kii><i 
of  commentary  on  Exod.  xxviii,  xxix.  3.  Cbnunnito> 
riug  in  Epittolam  ad  Hthreeoi  (1705,  4to).  Carpzov 
calls  this  one  of  the  best  commentaries  on  the  HebKwu. 
It  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son  of  God. — Home,  BibUographgj  pt.  ii,  ch.  ▼. 

Bravery,  a  term  nsed  in  the  Auth.  Vera,  only  xa 
its  early  sense'of ,/SfKry  for  the  Heb.  T-I^KfiPi,  tipe'retk, 
female  ornament,  Isa.  iii,  18.  So  in  the  Apoctypka 
(Judith  X,  4)  *'  decked  herself  &ra9e/|f"  stands  tor^a^, 
as  a  rendering  of  ixaXXwiriVaro,  presented  a  fine  ap- 
pearance. 

Bray,  signifying  in  Old  English  to  pound,  stands 
in  the  Auth.  Vers,  at  Prov.  xxvii,  22,  for  CPS,  ta- 
th€uh%  to  beat  to  pieces  in  a  mortar  (q.  v.).  This  pun- 
ishment is  still  in  use  among  Orientid  nations.  Roh- 
arts  observes,  ^*  Cruel  as  it  is,  this  is  a  punishment  e( 
the  state ;  the  poor  victim  is  thrust  into  the  mortar, 
and  beaten  with  the  pestle.  The  late  King  of  Kandr 
compelled  one  of  the  wives  of  his  rebelUooa  chiefs  thtn 
to  beat  her  own  infant  to  death.  Hence  the  saying. 
*  Though  you  beat  that  loose  woman  in  a  mortar,  she 
will  not  leave  her  ways  ;*  which  means,  though  yoa 
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ebjwtifle  her  ever  so  much,  she  will  noTer  improve." 

B«e  PUKISBMENT. 

As  the  appropriate  word  for  the  yoice  of  the  ass, 
*'  bray'*  represents,  in  Job  vi,  6  (fignrativelj  in  xxx, 
?),  pnj,  nahak^.    See  Ass. 

Bray,  Thomas,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Shropehure  165S, 
and  was  educated  at  Oxford.   In  1690  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  livings  of  Over-Wbitaere  and  Sheldon.    Here 
he  composed  his  Caieeketiad  Leeturety  a  work  which 
eo  pleased  Bishop  Ck>mpton  that  he  selected  the  writer 
to  act  as  his  commissary  to  settle  the  Church  affiiirs  of 
Maryland.     He  arrived  in  America  March  12th,  1700, 
and  for  two  years  devoted  himself  to  the  labors  assign- 
ed to  him,  in  the  face  of  the  most  harassing  opposition. 
He  then  retamed  to  England,  became  incumbent  of  St. 
Botolph's,  Aldgate,  and  died  Feb.  16th,  1730,  aged  sev- 
enty-three.     In  1707  he  published  BibHotheca  Paro- 
chicUit  (1  vol.  8vo),  and  in  1712  one  vol.  of  his  Martyr' 
o'ogy,  or  Papal  Uturpaium  (fol.),  designing  to  follow  it 
up  by  another,  which  he  left  unfinished.     In  1726  ap- 
peared his  Dirtctorwm  Miuionarmm  and  his  Primor- 
dia  BibUothecaria.     One  of  his  chief  objects  in  Mary- 
land had  been  to  establish  parochial  libraries  in  each 
parish  for  the  use  of  the  clergyman,  a  plan  which  was 
afterward  extended  to  England  and  Wales ;  and  a  so- 
ciety still  exists  under  the  title  of  the  **  Associates  of 
Dr.  Bray. "    The  Report  of  the  Bray  Associates  for  1847 
contains  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Bray. — New  Gen,  Biog.  Diet. 
V,  26 ;  Sprague,  Ann,  v,  17 ;  Landon,  Ecd,  IHct.  ii,  887. 

Brazen  Sea  (f^ll^sr?  ^^,SfaMkan^necho'»heth,tea 
ofcopper^  2  Kings  xxv,  13;  1  Chron.  xviii,  8;  alsoQ^ 
pX!)^,  molten  sea,  1  Kings  vii,  23;  or  simply  D^H,  tke 
tea,  1  Kings  vii,  24,  29;  2  Kings  xvi,  17;  2  Chron. 
iv,  8  sq.),  the  great  round  laver,  cast  of  metal  ('*  brass" 
[q.  V.]),  placed  in  the  priests*  court  of  Solomon*s  Tem- 
ple (1  Kings  vii,  28-26;  2  Chron.  iv,  2-6;  see  Jose- 
phus.  Ant.  viii,  8,  5;  compare  a  similar  basin  of  stone 
discovered  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  MuUer,  ArchaoL 
p.  292).  See  generally  Reland,  Aniiq,  Sacr,  1,  6,  7 
sq. ;  Schacht,  Ad  Iken,  p.  415  sq. ;  Keil,  Tempel  SaUh 
fno'«,  p.  118  sq. ;  especially  Theniiis,  A  Uhthr.  Ldngen-u, 
J/ohlmcuse^  p.  1 9  sq.,  61  sq. ;  also  his  Com.  ub.  d,  Kan,  ad 
fin.  It  was  6  cubits  high,  and  had  at  the  brim  a  cir- 
cumference of  80  cubits,  or  a  diameter  of  10  cubits.  The 
rim  was  finished  off  with  the  cups  of  flowers  (lilies), 
and  below  these  ran  a  double  row  of  gourd-shaped 
bosses  ("knobs"  [q.  v.]).  The  edge  was  a  hand- 
breadth  in  tbickness,  and  the  vessel  was  capable  of 
containing  2000  (according  to  Chron.  8000)  batht  (q. 
V.)*  This  immense  basin  rested  upon  twelve  bullocks, 
also  cast  of  **  brass,"  their  hinder  parts  being  turned 
inward  in  a  radiate  form.  It  was  designed  for  ablu- 
tion of  the  priests  (2  Chron.  iv,  6),  i.  e.  their  hands 
and  feet  (Exod.  xxx,  18  sq.).  At  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  it  was  broken  into  pieces  by  the  Chaldn- 
ans,  and  so  taken  in  fragments  to  Babylon  (2  Kings 
xxv,  18;  Jer.  lii,  17).  A  few  points  deserve  especial 
oonsideration. 

1.  The  diameter  being  given  as  10  cubits,  in  math- 
ematical strictness  the  periphery  would  have  been 
81)  cubits ;  or  the  circumference,  if  of  exactly  80  cu- 
bits, would  yield  a  diameter  of  oif^  cubits.  Yet  we 
have  no  occasion,  in  order  to  confute  infidel  objections 
(Spinoza,  Tractat,  theol,  polit.  c.  2,  p.  181,  ed.  Jen.),  to 
resort  to  any  artificial  hypothesis,  e.  g.  either  that  the 
basin  was  hexagonal  (Reyher,  Mafhetis  Mot,  p.  715; 
Deyling,  Ohtervatt,  i,  125),  or  that  the  diameter  was 
measured  quite  over  the  rim,  and  the  circumference 
just  below  its  flange  or  lip  (Schmidt,  BtMischf-r  Maihem, 
p.  160).  See,  however,  Nicolai,  Diuert.  de  eynmeiria 
marie  tmei  (Viteb.  1717).  The  breadth  across  was 
donbtless  10  cubits,  and  the  perimeter  is  given  merely 
in  round  numbers,  as  sufilciently  exact 

2.  The  capacity  of  the  basin,  as  given  in  1  Kings  vii, 
26  (oomp.  abo  Joseph.  1.  c),  is  certainly  more  reliable 


than  that  in  2  Chron.  iv,  6,  and  the  number  in  the  lat- 
ter passage  may  be  only  a  corruption  (see  Movers,  Ueb, 
d.  Ckronik,  p.  68).  The  older  archsBologers  understand 
that  the  8000  baths  designate  the  maximmn  contents, 
but  that  there  were  usually  only  2000  baths  actually  in 
it,  lest  otherwise  the  priests  should  be  in  danger  (so 
Deyling,  itf  step.)  of  drinking  from  it  I  For  other,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  strange  views,  see  Thenins  (nt  sup, 
p.  19  sq.).— Winer,  ii,  68. 

8.  The  figure  of  the  vessel  is  not  g^ven  in  detail  in 
the  sacred  document,  and  Keil  (in  loc.)  lias  pronounced 
the  older  investigations  on  tliis  point  in  vain.  As  the 
text  gives  but  a  sin^^le  diameter,  most  writers  have 
thought  only  of  a  cylindrical  form ;  but  this  would  be 
unusual  for  such  a  vessel,  and  Josephus  appears  to  rep- 
resent it  as  having  a  hemispherical  or  bowl-like  shape, 
which  certainly  would  he  fkr  more  elegant.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  can  only  be  determined  with  certain- 
ty by  means  of  a  calculation  upon  the  elements  of  the 
height  (5  cubits)  and  the  capacity  (2000  baths).  The 
depth  confirms  the  supposition  that  it  was  semi-sphe- 
roidal in  shape,  for  it  is  exactly  equal  to  the  radius, 
being  one  h^  the  diameter,  computing  the  admeas- 
urements internally.  If  now,  in  accordance  with  the 
best  authenticated  estimates,  we  reckon  the  ancient  cu- 
bit at  20.625  inches,  and  the  Hebrew  bath  as  equivalent 
to  8.875  gallons  (wine  measure,  the  gallon =281  cubic 
inches),  the  braxen  sea,  if  perfectly  hemispherical,  with 
a  radius  of  5  cubits,  would  contidn  2,296,089  cubic  inch- 
es, or  9940  gallons,  or  1120  baths ;  if  a  cylinder,  with  cor- 
responding dimensions,  its  capacity  would  be  one  half 
more,  i.  e.  1680  baths.  This  proves,  first,  that  the  read« 
ing  2000  is  the  true  one,  being  sufiSciently  correct  for  a 
round  number,  as  it  evidently  is ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  vessel  was  nearer  a  cylindrical  thiin  a  semi-globu- 
lar form,  rendering  indeed  a  considerable  swell  toward 
the  bottom  requisite,  in  order  to  make  up  its  utmost 
capacity  to  a  close  approximation  to  the  lesser  figure 
given  in  the  text.  For  other  calculations,  see  Bdckh, 
Metroi,  Untersuek,  p.  261  sq. 


Conjectural  I'rofile  of  the  Brazen  Sea. 

4.  How  the  priests  used  this  huge  bowl  for  washing 
in,  the  Bible  does  not  inform  us.  It  was  probably  fur- 
nished with  fiiucets,  by  means  of  which  the  water  was 
drawn  out  as  occasion  required.  This  latter  contri- 
vance is  supplied  in  most  representations  of  the  brazen 
sea ;  it  rests,  however,  upon  no  better  authority  than 
mere  conjecture.    See  Sea,  Molten. 

Brazen  Serpent  (rt^na  W^,  nechash^  necho'^ 
tketh,  serpent  of  copper,  o^iq  xaXrovi).  On  the  way 
from  Mount  Hor  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  the  Israelites 
were  bitten  by  venomous  serpents  (D*^S^b,  strapKim^ 
and  many  of  them  died.  See  Serpent.  Moses  theie- 
fore,  at  the  Divine  command,  erected  (hung  on  a  pole) 
the  metallic  ('*  brazen,*'  i.e.  copper->ca8t)  figure  of  one 
(such)  serpent,  and  every  one  that  had  been  bitten  who 
looked  toward  it  was  cured  (Num.  xxi,  6  sq. ;  comp. 
Wisd.  xvi,  5  sq. ;  John  iii,  14).  ThU  "brazen  ser- 
pent"  was  stUl  (under  the  name  •jPtJnsn,  han-Ke- 
ehusktan'),  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  an  6bjectof  idi^' 
trous  reverence  among  the  Israelites  (2  Kings  x 
4).    This  miraculous  relief  is  interpreted  by  the  « 
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(comp.  Wi«d.  xvi,  7)  as  the  reeult  of  a  lively  faith  in 
Jehovah  on  the  part  of  the  beholders  (see  Onkelos,  the 
Targums,  Jerome,  and  the  rabbins,  in  the  yoonger 
Buxtorf*8  Hut,  terpentig  on.  v,  5,  in  his  ExercUt,  p. 
458  8q.)«  while  others  of  them  regard  this  serpent-form 
as  a  talisman  which  Moses  was  enabled  to  prepare,  from 
his  knowledge  of  astrology  (see  Rabbi  Sam.  Zirza  in 
De^'ling's  Obtervatt.  ii,  p.  210).  From  the  notice  in 
the  Gospel  (John  iii,  14),  most  Christian  interpreters 
have  rightly  inferred  that  the  **  brazen  serpent"  was 
intended  as  a  type  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  (see  Menken,  Ueb,  die  eheme  Sctdange,  Brem. 
1812 ;  Kerns,  in  Bengel's  Archive  v,  77  sq.,  860  sq., 
598  sq.).  For  various  futile  attempts  to  explain  this 
miracle  on  natural  principles,  see  Bauer,  //e6r.  Gesch, 
ii,  320;  also  Aus/uhrl,  Eridar.  der  Wunder  det  A,  T, 
i,  228 ;  Paulus,  Comment,  IV ,  i,  198  sq. ;  Hoffmann, 
in  Scherer's  Schri/tforsch,  i,  576  sq.     See  Moses. 

Parallels  more  or  less  complete  have  been  traced 
between  the  brazen  serpent  and  similar  ideas  among 
other  nations,  which,  although  not  strictly  illostrative 
of  the  Biblical  narrative,  are  yet  interesting,  as  show- 
ing that  the  fact  was  not  at  variance  with  the  notions 
of  antiquity.  From  2  Kings  xviii,  4,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  eventually  looked  upon  by  the  degenerate 
Jews  themselves  as  a  symbol  of  curative  power  (comp. 
Ewald,  Jtr.  Gesch.  il,  177) ;  as  among  the  ancients  the 
figure  of  a  serpent  appears  to  have  been  derived  tmta 
the  East  as  a  type  of  Esculapius,  i.  e.  health  (Macrob. 
Sat,  i,  20;  see  Junker,  in  Meusel's  Muteum,  ii,  127 
sq. ;  Muller,  Archdol,  p.  597).  In  the  Egyptian  the- 
ology the  (innocuous)  serpent  was  early  an  emblem 
of  sanatory  virtue ;  such  were  worshipped  in  the  The- 
baid  (Herod,  ii,  74),  and  they  appear  on  the  monument- 
al delineations  in  various  connections,  sometimes  with 
the  beneficent  Isis,  sometimes  ingrafted  upon  the  fig- 
ure of  Serapis  [?  as  a  benign  dei^]  (Creuzer,  Symbol, 
i,  504  sq. ;  ii,  893).  So  Philo  interprets  the  serpent 
of  the  wilderness  (ffuHftpoovvri  aXc^urajcoc).  See  Air- 
ther  Funk,  De  yechuttane  et  yEsculapii  terpente  (Berol. 
1826) ;  Wochter,  Natura  et  Scnptura  concordia  (Leips. 
1752),  p.  110;  Xova  BMoth,  Lubec,  iii,  1  sq. ;  Heng- 
stenberg,  Beitr,  i,  164. — ^Winer.     See  Nbbushtan. 

Brazil,  an  empire  of  South  America.  See  Amer- 
ica. 

I.  Church  History. — In  1500  Brazil  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  a  Portuguese  admiral,  who  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  some  I>anciscan  monks,  most  of  whom  were, 
however,  killed  by  the  Indian  tribes.  In  1549  the  first 
Jesuits  came  to  Brazil,  who  succeeded  in  cstabliahing 
a  large  number  of  missions.  The  m(»t  celebrated 
among  them  were  Anchieta  (q.  v.)  and  Vieyra  (q.  v.). 
The  Inquisition  never  gained  a  firm  footing  in  Brazil. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  French  philosophy  found 
many  adherents,  and  even  among  the  clergy  a  party 
was  formed,  led  by  Father  Peiso,  which  demanded  the 
abolition  of  celibacy  and  other  radical  reforms.  The 
government  nominated  a  member  pf  this  party.  Dr. 
Mount,  for  the  bishopric  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  the 
pope  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment,  and,  as  in 
thb  question  Rome  was  sustained  by  the  Brazilian 
Chambers,  the  government  had  to  yield.  Of  late 
years  the  Roman  party  has  gained  in  strength,  and 
several  Roman  Catholic  (ultramontane)  newspapers, 
have  been  printed.  Still  a  majority  of  the  Brazilian 
papers  are  liberal,  and  oppose  all  extreme  ultramon- 
tane views. 

The  first  Protestants  settled  in  Brazil  in  the  16th 
and  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  while  a  part  of 
the  country  was  under  the  rule  of  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  but  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  Portuguese 
dominion  (1654)  Protestantism  was  entirely  extermi- 
nated. From  that  time  until  1808  Protestants  were 
forbidden  to  fifettle  in  Brazil.  They  then  received  the 
liberty  to  build  churches,  but  only  on  condition  of 
making  no  proselytes.     Greater  rights  were  conceded 


to  the  German  and  Swias  emigrants,  idio  were  iniiied 
and  encouraged  by  the  government  to  settle  in  the  ag- 
ricultural districts.  The  government  promised  to  par 
to  the  Protestant  clergymen  and  teachers  a  aaUty,  and 
to  establish  a  Supreme  Protestant  Consistory  at  Rk». 
The  number  of  the  Protestant  immigrants  ie  already 
considerable — ^the  whole  immiicration  amounted  in  18^ 
to  about  80,000  souls  in  44  colonies — and  forma,  next 
to  the  British  and  Dntch  possessions  in  Gniana,  the 
largest  nucleus  of  a  native  Plvtestant  population  in 
South  America. 

II.  Ecclesiastical  StaJ&aties, — ^The  area  of  Brasil  is 
about  4,000,000  square  miles ;  its  population  in  1856 
amounted  to  7,677,800,  of  which  only  28  per  cent,  are  of 
Europten  descent.  The  entire  native  population,  ex- 
cept  the  Aree  Indians  (about  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation), belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which 
has  one  archbishop,  viz.  of  Bahia,  and  11  bishops,  viz. 
of  Ceara,  Cuyaba,  Diamantina,  Goyas,  Maranhao,  Mi- 
nas.  Para,  Pemambuco,  S.  Paolo,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  Church  has  no  property  of 
her  own,  but  bishops  and  priests  are  paid  by  the  state. 
The  number  of  priests  is  very  small,  and  idl  the  bish- 
ops complain  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient 
number  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  The  num- 
ber of  convents  is  limited.  There  are  eleven  theolc^- 
ical  seminaries,  and  the  erection  of  two  theological  fac- 
ulties has  been  resolved  upon.  The  ecclesiastical  ju- 
risdiction of  the  bishops,  which  was  formerly  very  ex- 
tensive, is  now  (since  1884)  very  limited. 

The  English  congregation  of  Rio  dates  with  the  cen- 
tury, and  numbers  4000  to  5000.  There  are  English 
congregations  at  Bahia  and  Pemambuco.  The  German 
Protestants  in  Rio  in  1863  had  a  school,  and  numbered 
about  2500  members.  The  largest  Protestant  congre- 
gation is  in  San  Leopoldo,  which  has  12,000  ((yerman) 
inhabitants,  and  three  Protestant  ministers.  The  O.  S. 
Presb.  Church  occupied  Rio  as  a  station  in  1860,  and 
had,  in  1865,  stations  at  San  Paulo  and  Rio  Clara.  In 
Dec.,  1865,  the  members  of  the  mission  formed  the 
**  Presbytery  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,"  which  in  Sept.,  18e6, 
was  connected  with  the  Synod  of  Baltimore.  Alto- 
gether, in  1863,  Brazil  had  24  Protestant  clergymen 
(8  English,  5  American,  and  12  German)  in  25  congre- 
gations (8  En<4lish,  5  American,  and  17  German).  See 
Kidder  and  Fletcher,  BraxU  and  the  BraziUaHs  (Phil. 
1857, 8vo);  Schem,  Ercl.  Year-book,  1859,  p.  179 ;  »#* 
Ann.  Rep.  of  Board  of  For,  Miss.  of{p.  s!)  Presi.  C%, 
(N.  Y.  1866) ;  Amer,  Annuai  Cychpadia^  1864,  p.  189. 

Bread  (Cnb,  Itchem ;  aproq),  a  word  of  far  more 
extensive  meaning  among  the  Hebrews  than  at  pres- 
ent with  us.  There  are  passages  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of  victuals  (Luke  xi,  3) ;  but 
it  more  generally  denotes  all  kinds  of  baked  and  pastry 
articles  of  food.  It  is  also  used,  however,  in  the  more 
limited  sense  of  bread  made  from  wheat  or  barley,  for 
rye  is  little  cultivated  in  the  East.  The  preparation 
of  bread  as  an  article  of  food  dates  from  a  very  eariy 
period :  it  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  use 
of  the  won!  kchem  in  Gen.  iii,  19  ("  bread,''  A,  V.^ 
that  it  was  known  at  the  time  of  the  fiill,  the  word 
there  occurring  in  its  general  sense  of  food:  the  earliert 
undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in  Gen.  xviii,  6. 

1.  MaJderiaU. — The  com  or  grain  C^^C,  the'ber^  *,}^, 
dagan')  employed  was  of  various  sorts :  the  best  bread 
was  made  of  wheat,  which,  after  being  ground,  pro- 
duced the  "flour"  or  "meal"  (rPC)?,  he'matk;  aXtt^ 
pov ;  Judg.  vi,  19;  1  Pam.  i,  24;  1  Kings  iv,  22;  xvii, 
12,14),  and  when  sifted  the  '*fine  flour"  (T^D,  soTUik, 

more  fully  D-'isn  rbb,  Exod.  xxix,  2 ;  or  rib  TTCg, 
Gen.  xviii,  6;  cefiicaXii)  usually  employed  in  the 
sacred  oflerings  (Exod.  xxix,  40;  Lev.  ii,  1;  Eaek. 
xlvi,  14),  and  in  the  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  Kings  iv, 
22 ;  2  Kings  vU,  1 ;  Esek.  xvi,  18, 19;  Rev.  xviii,  IS). 
"  Barley"  was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (Jolm  vi. 
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S,  IS),  or  in  times  of  Kucitj-  CRuth  ill,  16,  cmipared  ' 
irithi.1;  2Kiagsiv,3e,42;  Rav.vi.Si  JoMpb.  War, 
v.ia,^);  u  it  was  the  food  or  honu  (1  Kings  It,  as),  i 
It  wu  nnsiilanid  ■  *jinbal  of  vhiit  iru  mtan  uid  in- 1 
lignidcuit  (Jodg.  vil,  13;  comp.  Joseph.  Anl.  t,  <i,  4,  '■ 
fiafav  tpi9ivt)v,  uir'  liriXiias  6v6p4^wais  a^puiTov; 
Liv.  nnvii,  13),  u  well  u  of  what  vrai  of  a  mere  ani- 
mii  chsncter,  aod  hence  ordered  for  the  oSering  of 
jeiJoiuj  (Num.  v,  15j  comp.  Hoa.  ili,  2;  Philo,  li, 
SOT).  "Spelt"  (n^SI,  hme'mtUi ;  iXvpa,  Va;  A.  | 
V.  iye,fidies,  ^itlt)  wu  alio  owd  both  In  £g3i>t  (Exod. 
Ix,  B2)  and  Palestine  (I>a.  xiviil,  2&{  Eiek.  iv,  9;  1 
Kings  nix,  G;  Sept.  lyKpv^iat  AKiipinji):  HemdoCai 
indeed  atatos  (ii.  S6)  that  in  the  former  connCrr  bread 
was  made  exclaslrelf  of  afjra,  which,  ai  in  the  Sept., 
he  IdentiHes  with  aa;  bat  En  tblabe  was  mistaken,  as 
vheat  was  iIki  Died  (Exod.  ix,  82 ;  comp.  Wilkliuon, 
Aiv^.  Eg.  ii,  397].  OccaaionsJly  the  grains  above  men- 
tioned were  mixed,  and  otlier  ingndienta,  sacb  as 
beans,  lentils,  and  millet,  were  added  (Eiek.  iv,  0 ; 
comp.  2  Sam.  xvil,  W);  the  bread  so  produced  is  call- 
ed "barU;  cakes"  (Esek.  iv,  12;  A.  V.  "oi  barley 
cakes"),  inasmuch  aa  barley  was  the  main  ingredient. 
The  amount  of  meal  required  for  a  single  baking  was 
an  ephab  or  three  measurea  (Gen.  xriii,  G ;  Judg.  vi, 
19;  lSBm.1,24;  Hatt.  xiii,33),whichappearstohave 
been  suited  to  th«  size  of  the  ordinal^  oven.  Grain  ia 
KTOund  dally  iu  the  East.     See  Uill. 

1.  PreparaUon.~After  the  whesten  flour  Is  taken 
&om  the  hand-mill,  it  is  made  into  a  dongh  or  paste  in 
a  small  wooden  trough.  See  KHEADiNa-TRocOH. 
Tha  proceas  of  making  bread  was  as  fullows;  the  flour 
was  Unit  mixed  with  water,  or  perhaps  milk  (Bnrck- 
bardt's  Koln  oa  1^  BeJoimu,  1,  58) ;  it  was  then  knead- 
ed (d^V)  with  the  hands  (in  £^pt  with  the  fget  also; 
Herod,  li,  SG;  Wilkinson,  ii,  886)  In  a  small  wooden 
liowt  or  "kneading-trough"  (n^Sta^,  milie'ntik,  a 
term  which  may,  however,  rather  refer  to  the  leathern 
bag  in  which  the  Bedouins  carry  their  proTislons,  and 
which  serves  both  aa  a  wallet  and  alable;  Niebubr'a 
t'lsoff,  1, 171 ;  Ilarmer,  iv,  366  sq. ;  the  SepL  inclines 
to  this  view,  giving  iymraXfifi/iora  [A.  V.  "store"J 
in  Deut.  xxvili,  G,  17;  the  oxpresaion  in  Exod.  xii, 
34,  however,  "Imund  Dp  in  their  clotltes,"  favors  tlu 
idea  of  a  wooden  bowl),  nntil  it  became  dongh  (pX3, 
baUek' ;  araii,  Exod.  xli,  S4,  89 ;  2  Ssm.  :Tlil,  8 ;  Jer. 
Tli,  18;  Mas.  Tii,4;  the  terra  "dough"  is  im|MpBrly 
given  in  the  A.  V.  for  nie^'^S,  gritt,  in  Num.  xv,  20, 
91 ;  Neh.  x,  ST ;  Ezeli.  xliv,  3D).  When  the  kneading 
was  completed,  leaven  (ist!^,  mi/;  Zifoi)  was  gener- 
ally added;  but  when  the  time  for  preparation  was 
short,  it  was  omitted,  and  unleavened  cakes,  hastily 
baked,  were  eaten,  as  is  still  tha  prevalent  custom 
among  the  Bedonins  (Gen.  xvlil,  6 ;  xix,  8 ;  Exod.  xii, 
89;  Judg.  vl,  19;  I  Sam.  xxvUi,  24).  See  Leavem. 
Such  cakes  were  term  edoix^,ni(iMM£Ji'(Sept.a;(;;(a), 
a  word  of  doubtful  sense,  varionBly  auppoaed  to  convey 
the  ideaa  of  Uiimui  (FOrsI,  Lrx.  s.  v.),  iintftnai  (Gesen. 
JSrioHr.  p.  815),  or  partis  (Knobel,  CWm.  in  Exod. 
xii,  20),  while  leavsned  bread  waa  called  yoT^,  eianttl' 
(lit.  iharpened  or  siwmf;  Exod.  xli,  89;  Hob.  vii,  4). 
Unleavened  cake*  were  ordered  to  be  eaten  at  the 
Pasaover  to  commemorate  the  hastiness  of  tha  depart- 
ure (Exod.  xU,  18;  xiU,  8,  7;  Dent,  xvi,  3),  as  weU 
as  on  other  sacred  occasIon»(Lev.ii,  11;  vi,16;  Num. 
vi,  16).  The  leavened  mass  was  allowed  to  sund  lor 
some  time  (Matt,  xiii,  83;  Lnke  xiil,  21),  sometimes 
Sw  a  whole  night  ("their  baker  sleepeth  all  the  night," 
Hoa.  vii,  6),  exposed  to  a  moderate  heat  in  order  to 
forward  the  fermentation  ("ha  ceaseth  from  stirring" 
[TiS-S;  A.  V.  "raising"]  the  fire  "  unta  it  be  leaven- 
ed," Hoa.  vii,  41.  The  dough  was  then  divided  into 
ronnd cakes (on^  nin^S,  lit,  ctrcfcio/Jrwn/;  dproi ;  j 
A.  V.  "loavesj"  Eind.  xxlx,  23;  Judg.  viil,  5;  1 1 
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Sam.  z,  3;  Prov.  vi,  26  ;  In  Judg.  v!!,  13,  ^^Vx,  nU; 

jiuyii),  not  anliks  flat  atones  In  shape  and  appOHrance 
(Matt,  vii,  9;  comp.  iv,  S).  about  a  span  in  diameter 
and  a  finger's  breadth  in  thickness  (comp.  Lane's  Mcd- 
rnt  KgiffilUmi,  E,  161):  three  of  these  were  required  for 
the  Dieal  of  a  single  person  (Luke  xi,  5),  and  conse- 
quently ono  was  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life  (1  Sam. 
ii,e6,A.V.  "morsel;"  Jer.xxxvil,21,  A.V.  "piece"), 
whence  the  expression  yr^  Dflb,  "broad  of  afflic- 
tion" (1  Kings  xxii,  27 ;  Isa.  xxi,  20),  referring  not 
to  the  qa4lity  {pmeplAao,  GroUuB),  but  to  the  quan- 
tity ;  two  hundred  would  suffice  for  a  party  for  ■  res- 
•onable  timu  (I  Sam.  xxv,  18;  2  Sam.  xvl,  1).  The 
cakes  were  sometimei jiuBrtBred,  end  henca  called  hVih, 
<Mlak'(ta\KviHi\  Exod.xxix,2,  23;  Lcv.ii,4i  viii 
26;  zxiv,G;  Num.XT,20;  2  Sam.  vi,  10),  and  mixed 
with  oil.  Similar  cakes,  nprinkled  with  seeds,  wore 
made  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii,  386).  Sooiethnea  they 
were  rolled  out  into  wafara  (p'<p^,  roKt' ;  Xayavov ; 
Exod.  xsix,  2,  23;  Lav.  ii,  4;  Mum.  vi,  15-19),  and 
merely  coatad  with  oil.  Oil  waa  occasionally  added  to 
the  oriinary  caka  (1  Kings  xvii,  12).  A  more  delicslo 
kind  of  cike  is  described  in  2  Sam.  xiii,  6,  8, 10 ;  the 
dongh  (A.  V.  "flonr")  la  kneaded  a  second  lime,  and 
probably  fried  in  fat,  as  saems  to  be  implied  in  the 
name  DiS'S^.  Ubiboik',  q.  d.  darglntuU  (from  ^sb,  to 
htful,  kindred  with  3zb,  krart;  compare  our  expres- 
sion htarti/  food ;  Sept  icaXXvpi3t£ ;  Vulg.  lorlnliioiaJa). 
(Seo  below.) 


S.  Batmg.—T\vs  cakes  were  now  Uken  to  the  oven ; 
having  been  flrst,  according  to  the  practice  in  Egvpt, 
gatheredlnlo"whitabaaket»"(Gen.  xl,  16),  ■'■in^^5, 
ftrifcy'  cSori',  a  doubtful  expressian,  referred  by  soma 
W  tha  whiteness  of  the  bread  (Sept.  cava  i^oi^pircuv ; 
AqnU.  Ki^vot  yiifiuis ;  Valg.  camtra  farina),  by 
others,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  to  the  whiteness  of  the  baskets, 
and  again,  by  connecting  the  word  ^^h  with  the  Idea 
of  a  hoU,  to  an  open-work  basket  (jaargin,  A.  V.),  or, 
lastly,  to  bread  baked  in  a  hole.  The  baskets  wero 
placed  on  a  tray  and  carried  on  the  baker's  head  (Gen. 
xl,  16;  Herod,  ii,  35;  Wilkinson,  ii,  SBG).     See  Bas- 

The  baking  waa  done  in  primitive  times  by  the  niir- 
trass  of  the  house  (Gen.  xviii,  G)  or  one  of  the  dangh- 
tors  (2  Sam.  xiii,  8)  ;  female  servants  were,  however, 
employed  in  large  honaeholda  (1  Sam.  viii,  13) ;  it  ap- 
pears always  to  have  been  the  proper  business  of 
womenloaliiniily(Jcr.  vii,  IB;  xliv,  19;  Matt,  xiii, 
83  i  comp.  PUn.  xvili,  11,  28).  Baking,  as  a  profes- 
sion,  was  carried  on  by  men  (Has.  vii,  4,  6).  In  Je- 
rusalem the  bakers  congregated  in  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  as  we  mar  infer  from  the  name  "bakers'  street" 
(Jer.  xxxvii,  21),  and  "  tower  of  the  ovens"  (Neh.  ill, 
11 ;  xii,  38)  :  A.  V.  "  fnmaces."  In  the  time  of  the 
Heroda,  bakers  were  scattered  throughout  the  towns 
of  Palestine  (Joseph.  Anl.  xv,  9,  2).  As  the  bread 
was  made  in  thin  cakea,  which  aoon  became  drj'  and 
unpalatable,  it  was  usual  to  bake  daily,  or  when  re 
qnired  (Gen.  xviii,  6j  romp.  Harmer's  Obvmlinnf, 
i,  483) :  ref^ence  Is  pcrhsps  made  to  this  in  the  Lord'a 
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prayer  (Matt,  vi,  11 ;  Luke  xi,  8).  The  bread  taken 
by  pereoQs  on  a  journey  (Gen.  xlv,  28 ;  Joeh.  is,  12) 
was  probably  a  kind  of  biscuit.     See  Bake. 

The  methods  of  baking  (MfiK,  aphah')  vere,  and  still 
are,  very  various  in  the  East,  adapted  to  the  various 
styles  of  life.  In  the  towns,  where  professional  ba- 
kers resided,  there  were  no  doubt  fixed  ovens,  in  shape 
and  size  resembling  those  in  use  among  ourselves; 
but  more  usually  each  household  possessed  a  portable 
oven  ("^^Sn,  tannur' ;  c\i/3avoi*))  consisting  of  a  stone 
or  metal  jar  about  three  feet  high,  which  was  heated 
inwardly  with  wood  (1  Kings  xvii,  12;  Isa.  xliv,  15; 
Jer.  vii,  18)  or  dried  grass  and  flower-stallu  (xoproc. 
Matt,  vi,  80);  when  the  fire  had  burned  down,  the 
cakes  were  applied  either  inwardly  (Herod,  ii,  92)  or 
outwardly :  such  ovens  were  used  by  the  Egyptians 
(Wilkinson,  il,  885),  and  by  the  Easterns  of  Jerome^s 
time  (Comment,  in  Lam.  v,  10),  and  are  still  common 
among  the  Bedouins  (Wellsted's  Travelt,  i,  850 ;  Nie- 
buhr's  Detcripi.  de  VArxdne^  p.  45,  46).  The  use  of  a 
single  oven  by  several  families  only  took  place  in 
time  of  famine  (Lev.  xxvi,  26).  Another  species  of 
oven  consisted  of  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground,  the  sides 
of  which  were  coated  with  clay  and  the  bottom  with 
pebbles  (Harmer,  i,  487).     Jahn  {Archaol,  i,  9,  §  140) 

thinks  that  this  oven  is  referred  to  in  the  term  Q'^'^'^3, 
hirayim  (Lev.  xi,  85) ;  but  the  dual  number  is  an  ob- 
jection to  this  view ;  the  term  '^'IH  above  (Gen.  xl, 
16)  has  also  been  referred  to  it.     Soe  Ovi:?7. 

Other  modes  of  baking  were  specially  adapted  to  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  pastoral  Jews,  as  of  the  mod- 
ern Bedouins;  the  cakes  were  either  spread  upon 
stones,  which  were  previously  heated  by  lighting  a 
fire  above  them  (Burckhardt's  Notet^  i,  58)  or  beneath 
them  (Bclzoni's  Travels^  p.  84) ;  or  they  were  thrown 
into  the  heated  embers  of  the  fire  itself  (^Vellsted*8 
Traveltt,  i,  360;  Niebuhr,  Detcript,  p.  ^G);  or,  lastly, 
they  were  roasted  by  being  placed  between  layers  of 
dung,  which  bums  slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially 
adapted  for  the  purpose  (Ezra  iv,  12, 15 ;  Burckhardt's 
Noies^  i,  57;  Niebuhr's  Descrtpt,  p.  46).  The  terms 
by  which  such  cakes  were  described  were  >1&9,  uggah' 
(Gen.  xviii,  6 ;  Exod.  xii,  89 ;  1  Kings  xvii,  18 ;  Ezra 
iv,  12;  IIos.  vii,  8),  sijTa,  maog'  (1  Kings  xvii,  12; 
Psa.  XXXV,  16),  or  more  fully  C^pS*!  ra2?,  ttggaUi 
retsaphw/  (1  Kings  xix,  6,  lit.  on  tho  stones,  ** coals,** 
A.  v.),  the  term  tlW  referring,  however,  not  to  the 
mode  of  baking,  but  to  the  rounded  shape  of  the  cake 
(Gesen.  Tkesaur,  p.  997) :  the  equivalent  terms  in  the 
Sept.  iyicpt/^cac,  and  in  the  Vul^.  subcinericius  pcadsy 
have  direct  reference  to  the  peculiar  mode  of  baking. 
The  cakes  required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the 
process  (llos.  vii,  8 ;  Harmer,  1,  488).  Other  mctii- 
ods  were  used  for  other  kinds  of  bread ;  some  were 
baked  on  a  pan  (rDTl^ ;  riiyavov ;  sartago:  the  Greek 
term  survives  in  the  tajen  of  the  Bedouinp),  the  result 
being  similar  to  the  khihz  still  used  among  the  latter 
people  (Burckhardt*s  Notes,  i,  58),  or  like  the  Greek 
rayi'iviaty  which  were  baked  in  oil,  and  eaten  warm 
with  honey  (Athen.  xiv,  55,  p.  646);  such  ckkes  ap- 
peared to  have  been  chiefly  used  as  sacred  oflterings 
( Lev.  ii,  5 ;  vi,  14 ;  vii,  9 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii,  29).  A  sim- 
ilar cooking  utensil  was  used  by  Tamar  (i2  Sam.  xiii,  9, 
r  jb'9 ;  Tt'iyavov),  in  which  she  baked  the  cakes  and 
then  emptied  them  out  in  a  heap  (p^^,  not  ^*  poured," 
as  if  it  had  been  broth)  before  Ammon.  A  diflicrent 
kind  of  bread,  probably  resembling  the  Jtita  of  the 
Bedouins,  a  jxu/y  substance  (Bnrckhardt*s.  A'btes,  i,  57), 
was  prepared  in  a  saucepan  (rcri'i^ ;  i<rxapa  ;  cratu 
cula ;  A.  Y.  frying-pan ;  none  of  which  meanings,  how- 
ever, correspond  with  the  etymological  sense  of  the 
word,  which  is  connected  with  boiling) ;  this  was  also 
reserved  for  sacred  ofierings  (Lev.  ii,  7  ;  vii,  9).     As 


the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  bread  (the  last  exctifited) 
were  thin  and  crisp,  the  mode  of  eating  them  was  by- 
breaking  (Lev.  ii,  6 ;  Isa.  Iviii,  7 ;  Lam.  iv,  4 ;  Matt, 
xiv,  19 ;  XV,  36 ;  xxvi,  26 ;  Acts  xx,  11 ;  comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  vii,  8,  §  22,  dprovt  cukKo),  whence  the  tenn 
ens,  to  break=to  give  bread  (Jer.  xvi,  7) ;  the  peces 

broken  for  consumption  were  called  KXaofiara  (Matt, 
xiv,  20 :  John  vi,  12).     Old  bread  is  described  in  Josh. 

ix,  5,  12,  as  crtpnbled  (0*^*1  t^?i  f*Hitndim' ;  AquiL 
l\l/a9vpi»ffiivoi; ;  in  frusta  comminuti;  A,  V.  **  mooldT," 
following  the  Sept.  luftutrmv  Kai  fif^pufuvoc),  a  term 
which  is  also  applied  (1  Kings  xiv,  3)  to  a  kind  of  bis- 
cuit, which  easil}^  crumbled  (roXXi'pi'c ;  A.  V.  "  crack- 
nels").— Smith,  s.  V.     See  Cake. 

4.  Figurative  Uses  of  the  term  ^^  Bread.*' — As  the 
Hebrews  generally  made  their  bread  very  thin,  and  in 
the  form  of  little  fiat  cakes  (especially  their  unleavened 
bread),  they  did  not  cut  it  with  a  knife,  but  broke  it, 
which  gave  rise  to  that  expression  so  usual  in  Scrip- 
ture of  breaking  bread,  to  signify  eating,  sitting  down 
to  table,  taking  a  repast  (Lam.  iv,  4 ;  Matt,  xiv,  19 ; 
XV,  86).  In  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  oni 
Saviour  broke  the  bread ;  whence  to  break  bread,  anif 
breaking  of  bread,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  used  some* 
times  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  (Matt.  xxvi. 
26),  and  also  the  celebration  of  the  agapa,  or  love- 
feast  (Acts  ii,  46).     (See  below.) 

"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters"  (Ecd.  xi,  1), 
may  allude  to  the  custom  practised  in  some  countries 
of  sowing  bread-corn  or  rice  upon  a  soil  well  urigatedf 
or,  as  some  think,  against  the  raitig  season ;  or,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  it  may  be  an  exhortation  to  disinter- 
ested lil)eralit}'',  with  a  promise  of  receiving  its  doe 
recoraponFc. 

The  figurative  expressions  "bread  of  sorrows"  (Psa. 
cxxvii,  2)  and  **  bread  of  tears"  (Psa..  xliii,  3)  mean 
the  portion  of  every  day  as  one's  daily  bread.  So  the 
"bread  of  wickedness"  (Prov.  iv,  17)  and  "bread  of 
deceit"  (Prov.  xx,  17)  denote  not  only  a  living  or  estate 
obtained  by  firaud  and  sin,  but  that  to  do  wickedly  is  as 
much  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man's  life  as  to  eat  his 
daily  bread.     See  Daily  Bread  ;  Life  (Bbead  of). 

Shew-bread  is  the  rendering  in  the  Autb.  Yen. 
of  the  Heb.  Q'^3Q  C^???)  ic'chtm  panim',  tlx)  bread  of 
the  face,  or  of  the  presence,  because  it  was  set  forth 
before  the  face  or  in  tho  presence  of  Jehovah  in  his 
holy  place.  It  is  also  called  "the  bread  arranged  in 
order"  and  "the  perpetual  bread,"  because  it  was  never 
absent  from  the  tabic  (Lev.  xxiv,  6,  7 ;  1  Chron.  xxili, 
29).  In  tho  outer  apartment  of  the  tabernacle,  on  the 
right  hand,  or  north  side,  stood  a  table  made  of  acacia 
(shittim)  wood,  two  cubits  long,  one  broad,  and  one 
and  a  half  high,  and  covered  with  lamins  of  gold« 
The  top  of  the  leaf  of  this  table  was  encircled  by  a  bor- 
der or  rim  of  gold.  The  frame  of  the  table  immedi- 
ately below  tho  leaf  was  encircled  with  a  piece  of  wood 
of  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  around  the  edge  of 
which  was  a  rim  or  border  similar  to  that  around  the 
leaf.  A  little  lower  down,  but  at  equal  distances  frcm 
the  top  of  the  table,  there  were  four  rings  of  gold  &st> 
ened  to  the  legs,  through  which  staves  covered  with 
gold  were  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  carr^'ing  it  (£x<mL 
XXV,  28-28;  xxxvii,  10-16).  These  rings  were  net 
found  in  the  table  which  was  afterward  made  tot  tho 
Temple,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  sacred  furniture, 
where  they  had  previously  been,  except  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant.  Twelve  unleavened  loaves  were  placed 
upon  this  table,  which  were  sprinkled  with  frankin- 
cense (tho  Sept.  adds  salt ;  Lev.  xxiv,  7).  The  num- 
ber twelve  represents  the  twelve  tribes,  and  was  not 
diminished  after  the  defection  often  of  the  tribes  frooi 
the  worship  of  God  in  his  sanctuar}*,  because  the  cov- 
enant with  the  sons  of  Abraham  was  not  formally  ab- 
rogated, and  because  there  were  still  many  tme  Is- 
raelites among  tho  apostatizing  tribes.  Tho  twelve 
loaves  were  also  a  constant  record  against  them,  aad 
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tATTed  u  a  ■tinding  teitimonial  that  their  proper 
place  wu  before  the  forukeo  tltar  of  J«borah.     The 
loaves  were  placed  In  two  pilea,  one 
and  were  changed  ever^  Sabbath  day  by  Ihe  prieats. 
The  frankincense  that  had  stood  on  tbe  bread  daring 
the  week  was  then  burned  as  an  Dljlation,  and  the  re- 
moved bread  became  tbe  property  of  tbe  priests,  wbo, 
as  God'i  servuita,  bad  a  right  to  eat  of  the  bread  that 
came  from  hii  (able  j  but  they  were  obliged  to  eat  it 
In  the  holy  place,  and  nowhere  else.    Voothei 
lawfully  eatof  it;  but,  in  lease  ofextreoie  ei 
cy,  the  priest  incurred  no  blamo  if  he  imparted  it  to 
persons  who  were  in  a  state  of  ceremonial  purity,  as 
iQ  the  instance  of  David  and  his  men  (1  Sam.  xxi, 
4-6 ;  Hatt.  xii,  4).— Kitto. 

Wine  also  w»»  placed  upon  the  "table  of  shew- 
bread*'  id  bowU,  some  larger  and  some  smaller;  also 
in  vessels  that  were  covered  and  in  caps,  which 
probably  employed  in  pouring  in  and  taking 
wine  trora  the  other  vessels,  or  in  making  li~ 
GescDlns  calls  them  "  pate  nelibatoris,"  and  they  ajv 
p3aTin  the  AathorJaedVersioa  as ''spoons'^  (see  gen- 
erjlly  Exod.  ijtv,  29,  80;  xxxvii,  10-lB  ;  xl,4,24i 
Lov.  ixiv,  6-9;  Num.  iv,  7).      See  Shgw-br 

BREAD  IN  THE  EUCHARIST.    Whetht 
ened  or  unleavened  bread  shonld  be  naed  in  th( 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper  has  been  the  aubject 
fpiriteddisputflbetweenthe  Greek  and  Latin  churc 
The  former  contended  for  tbe  use  of  leavened,  the 
terforthaCofaDleavenedhread.    See AzYHiTEa. 
the  Romish  Church  braad  Is  called 
Itconsists  of  cakes  of  meal  and  water,  made  small,  cir- 
Oular,  and  thin  like  waien,  and  by  this  name  itbfre. 
quentlycatled.    This  form  seems  to  have  been  adopt- 
eil  at  the  time  of  tlie  controversy  with  the  Greek 
Church  ia  1053.     One  ofthe  ceremonies  used  in  the 
consecration  of  the  elements  was  breaking;  the  bread. 
This  was  done  in  conformity  with  our  Lord's  eiampla. 
Many  ancient  authors  have  alluded  to  this  cDstoni. 
In  limes  of  snperstltion  the  Greeks  began  to  break  it 
into  four  pens,  the  Latins  into  three.     The  Mosarabic 
Liturgy  directs  that  it  be  broken  into  nine  parts.— 
Bidgbim,  Orig.  Eccla.  bk.  xv,  ch.  11,  §  6-84. 

Breakfast.     See  Meal. 

Breast  (prop.  T^,  tiad,  or  ta,  aAorf,  th 
Icat!  occasionally  tbe  cognate  E^-I^,  dadda'gtB 
tmopapi,  Eiek.  itiiii,  8,  8,  21 ;  Prov,  v,  19;  hot 
(Ais"l',  the  brrait  or  front  part  of  an  animal,  u 
seen,  Exod,  ixix,  26,  !7 ;  Lev.  vii,  30,  81 ;  ix,  20,  21), 
See  Bosom.  Females  in  the  Cast  ore  more  desirous 
.  Uian  those  of  colder  climates  to  have  a  full  and  swell- 
ing breast,  and  stady  tnAmpoial  to  a  degree 
among  northern  nations.  This  was  also  the  OSS' 
the  ancient  Hebrews  (Cant,  viii,  10).  See  I 
In  Nah,  ii,  7,  it  is  said  that  the  women  of  Nineveh 
shall  be  led  into  captivity  "tabering  upon  their  breasts' 
—that  is,  beating  (heir  breasts  in  token  of  anguish,  a. 
iflhey  were  playing  on  tbe  tabret.  See  GniEr.  Thi 
waving  of  the  breast  of  the  animal  offered  in  sacrifio 
(Lev.  vii,  80)  is  supposed  to  be  typical  of  giving  up  t< 
God  the  heart  and  the  afiections.      See  Sa(;>iifice. 

Breaatplate,  a  term  applied  in  the  Auth.  Vers 
to  two  very  different  pieces  of  equipment, 

I.  Saernlolal.—Tbt  official  pectoral  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest  is  called  ',^n,  cAo'sAen,  prop,  ornament,  be- 
ing a  gorget  adorned  on  the  outside  with  twelve  gems, 
and  hollow  within,  where  were  deposited  the  sacred 
lots  "  Urim  and  Thommlm"  (q.  v.) ;  hence  more  fully 
called  the  bnat/plalt  of  judgmtnt  (Eiod.  x»viii,  15 
sq.;  Lev,  viU,  8  ;  Sept.  Xoytiov;  Philo,  \6yiBv  ;  but 
folly  \oyiiov  epiofn^  In  Ecdus.  xl,  10).  See  Enioiv. 
It  wu  a  piece  at  very  rich  embroideiwl  work,  about 
kti  inches  square,  and  made  double  with  a  front  and 
Using,  so  as  to  answer  tor  a  pouch  or  bag,  in  which, 
luording  to  the  rabbins,  the  Urim  and  Thimimlm  were  I 
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endoeed.  The  front  of  it  was  occnined  by  tbe  twel>-e 
precious  stones,  on  each  of  which  was  engnved  the 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes.  They  were  placed  in  four 
rows,  and  divided  from  each  other  by  the  little  golden 
squares  or  partitions  in  which  they  were  set.  The 
two  upper  corners  of  tbe  breastplate  were  fastened  lo 
the  ephod,  from  which  it  was  never  to  be  loosed  (Eiod, 
xxviii,  28),  and  the  two  lower  comers  to  the  girdle. 
The  rings,  chains,  and  other  Eistenings  were  of  gold 
or  rich  lace.  It  was  oBlled  the  mrmoria;  (Exod.  xxviii, 
12,  29),  inasmuch  as  it  reminded  the  priest  of  his  rep- 
resentative character  in  relation  lo  the  twelve  tribes. 
Joeephue  repeats  the  description  {Ant.  ill,  7,  5),  Grnj- 
ciiing  tbe  Heb.  term  by  ttoitvrft,  and  translating  it  by 
XayiDi'.  A  foil  discussion  of  tbe  subjectmay  be  found 
in  Brannii  Vettilat  SaerrdiOuni  Httraormm,  pt.  il,  ch. 
viL—Calmet,     See  Hich-pbikst. 

11.  Mitiiary. — As  a  piece  ofdefensive  amor  "breast- 
plate" is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth. Vers,  only  of  I^^O, 
jiirjinji',  prob.  gitaming  (Isa.  lis,  17;  "harness,"  1 
Kings  ixii,  M;  2  Chron.  xviii,  38),  apparently  a  full 
coat  o/rnicU  (q.  v.),  but  according  to  the  Sept.  (5i^aJ, 
which  is  the  term  thus  rendered  in  Eph,  vi.  14;  1 
;  Rev.  Ik,  0),  a  breastplate.  Kindred  and 
probably  equivalent  are  the  terms  V"^"^'?i  •*i'yii' 
("coat  of  mail,"  1  Sam.  »vli,  fi,  38;  "habrageon,"  2 
Chron.  xivi,  14;  Neh.  iv,  16  [10]),  and  H^-ID,  Mhir- 
jraA'  ("  habergeon,"  Job  xli,  28  [16]).  The'^ill  form 
~-curs  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Goliath— 
'ffipb;?  ■i'''ld,a"coatofmail,"  literally  a  "breast. 
plate  of  scales"  (1  Sam.  xvii,  5;  comp.  ver.  38),  Seo 
Mail.  It  may  be  noticed  that  this  passsge  contams 
the  most  complete  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  a  war- 
rior to  be  fbund  in  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
Goliath  was  a  Philistine,  and  the  minuteness  of  the  de- 
scription of  his  equipment  may  be  due  dtber  to  tbe 
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fact  that  the  Philistines  were  usually  better  anned 
than  the  Hebrews,  or  to  the  impression  produced  by 
the  contraat  on  this  particular  occasion  between  this 
fully-armed  champion  and  the  wretchedly  appointed 
soldiers  of  the  Israelite  hoAt,  stripped  as  they  had  been 
rery  shortly  before  both  of  arms  and  of  the  means  of 
supplying  them  so  completely  that  no  smith  could  be 
found  in  the  country,  nor  any  weapons  seen  among 
the  people,  and  that  even  the  ordinary  implements  of 
husbandry  had  to  be  repaired  and  sharpened  at  the 
forges  of  the  conquerors  (1  Sam.  ziv,  19-22).  The 
passage  in  2  Chron.  xviii,  83  Is  very  obscure ;  the  A. 
V.  follows  the  Syriac  translation,  but  the  real  meaning 
is  probably  "  between  the  joints  and  the  breastplate." 
Ewald  reads  **  between  the  loins  and  the  chest ;"  Sept. 
and  Vulgate,  ^'between  the  lungs  and  the  breastbone." 
This' word  has  furnished  one  of  the  names  of  Mount 
Hermon  (see  Dent,  iii,  9 ;  Stanley,  PaktU  p.  403),  a 
parallel  to  which  is  found  in  the  name  OtopaK  given  to 
Mount  Sipylus  in  Lydia.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
in  Dent,  ir,  48,  Sion  (IK'^iS)  b  a  corruption  of  Shir- 
yon.     See  Armob. 

A  similar  piece  of  defensive  armor  was  the  tachan/ 
(K"iTlt^),  which  is  mentioned  but  twice— namely,  in 

reference  to  the  met/  or  gown  of  the  priest,  which  is 
said  to  have  had  a  hole  in  the  middle  for  the  head,  with 
a  hem  or  binding  round  the  hole  **as  it  were  the 
*  mouth'  of  an  habergeon"*  (fi<^nri),  to  prevent  the  stuff 
from  tearing  (Exod.  xxviii,  82).  The  English  ''haber- 
geon"  was  the  diminutive  of  the  '*  hauberk,"  and  was 
a  quilted  shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the  head.~Smith. 
See  Haberobon. 

In  its  metaphorical  application,  as  the  breastplate  is 
a  piece  of  defensive  armor  to  protect  the  heart,  so  the 
breastplate  of  God  is  righteousness,  which  renders  his 
whole  conduct  unassailable  to  any  accusation  (Isa.  lix, 
17).  Christians  are  exhorted  to  take  to  themselves 
'*  the  breastplate  of  righteousness"  (Eph.  vi,  14),  and 
•'the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love"  (1  Thess.  v,  8). 
Being  clothed  with  these  graces,  they  will  be  able  to 
resist  their  enemies,  and  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked  one ;  a  beautiful  simile. 

Brechin  (Brechinium)^  Scotland  (Angusshire),  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  founded  about  1150  by  David  I. 
The  cathedral  church  is  now  ruinous,  but  part  of  it  is 
still  used  for  divine  service.  The  revenues  at  the 
Beformation  amounted  to  about  £700  per  annum.  The 
Culdees  had  here  a  conventual  house,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  said  still  to  exist.  The  present  incumbent 
is  Alexander  Forbes,  D.C.L.,  consecrated  1847. 

Breck,  Robert,  a  Congregational  minister,  was 
bom  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  Dec.  7th,  1682,  and  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  1700.  After  preaching  on  Long  Isl- 
and, he  settled  as  pastor  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,  Oct. 
25th,  1704,  and  remained  until  his  death,  Jan.  6th, 
1781.  Ho  published  an  Election  Sermon  (1728) ;  and 
a  sermon,  The  Danger  of  Falling  ateay  after  a  Profes- 
sion (1728). — Spragne,  Annals^  i,  256. 

Breck,  Robert,  Jr.,  a  Congregational  minbter, 
was  bom  at  Marlborough,  Mass.,  July  25th,  1718,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  1780.  He  was  ordained  pas- 
tor of  a  church  in  Springfield  July  26,  17S6,  and  died 
April  26,  1784.  He  published  several  occasional  ser- 
mons.— Sprague,  Annals^  i,  385. 

Breckenridge,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, was  born  at  Cabell's  Dale,  Ky.,  July  4th,  1797. 
He  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1815,  and  was  at  once 
tutor  in  the  college  and  student  in  the  theological 
school  there  from  1819  to  1821.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  in  1822,  and  was  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives,  Washington,  1822-28.  In  1823  he  was 
ordained  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Lexing- 
ton, K3'. ;  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1826,  and  in  1831 
became  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (Philadelphia).     From  1836  to 


1838  he  was  professor  of  theology  at  Princeton  ;  1838 
to  1840,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foret|pi 
Missions.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  his  fnesds  in 
Kentucky,  Aug.  4,  1841.  He  was  a  man  of  great  wi^- 
or  of  mind  and  force  of  will,  and  was  pre-eminent  as 
an  extempore  preacher.  His  publications  were  fcwi 
among  them  are,  Controversy  wUh  Bishop  Hvgkes  (X83£} ; 
Memorial  of  Mrs,  Breckenridge  (1839). 

BreeohOB  is  the  uniform  rendering  in  tbe  Aath. 
Vers,  solely  of  tbe  Heb.  d^O)^^,  miknaa'yiim^  ttro 
drawers  (from  03S,  to  wrap  up\  Sept.  s-cpivreXv  (.^o 
Ecclus.  xlv,  8)  or  irtptoKiXtQ^  Vulg.  femtnaUa,  made 
of  linen,  and  worn  by  the  Jewish  priests  to  hide  tli« 
parts  of  shame  while  ministering  at  the  altar  (£sod. 
xxviii,  42 ;  xxxix,  28 ;  Lev.  vi,  10 ;  xvi,  4 ;  £zek. 
xliv,  18).  The  description  of  Josephus  (jifoirtpti  avaZ- 
vpiotg,  Ant,  iii,  7, 1)  agrees  with  this,  making  tbiB  ar- 
ticle (which  he  Griecizes  piavaxooif)  of  sacerdotal  dr^sa 
to  be  an  under-garment  for  the  loins  and  thighs  oaly. 
See  Braun,  De  Vestitu  Sacerd,  Ifebr.  lib.  ii,  ch.  i,  p. 
845  sq.     See  Priest  ;  Attire. 

Brelthaupt,  Joachih  Justus,  a  German  theoIcK 
gian,  was  bom  at  Nordheim  1658,  and  educated  pri- 
vately at  Helmst&dt     A  visit  to  Spener  deepened 
his  religious  convictions  and  gave  character  to   his 
whole  life.     In  1685  he  went  to  Meiningen  as  coort- 
preacher  and  consistorial  coimcillor.     Here  his  laLors 
were  eminently  useful,  and  in  1687  he  went  to  Erfurt 
to  be  pastor  and  also  professor  of  theology  in  the  uni- 
versity.    In  1691  he  removed  to  Halle  as  professor  of 
theology  in  the  new  university,  where  he  tangfat  in 
happy  union  with  Francke.     He  died  March  16,  1732. 
His  writings  include  Institt.  Theologic.  lib.  ii  (llalle, 
1695,  8vo) ;  JDe  Credendls  et  Agendis  (Halle,  1716-32, 
3  pts.  4to),  besides  minor  writings.     His  influence  all 
went  in  favor  of  vital  piety ;  and  he  is  ranked  with 
Spener  and  Francke  as  a  pietist. — Baumccarten,  Memo- 
ria  Breithaupt ;  Herzog,  Real-EncyUopadie^  ii,  349. 

Bremen  {Cremd),  a  free  town  of  Germany,  as'j 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Weser.     See  Germany. 

I.  Church  History, — Originally  it  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  founded  by  Charlemagne  in  787,  and  suffra- 
gan to  the  metropolitan  of  Cologne ;  but  about  850  the 
archbishopric  of  Hamburg  was  removed  hither,  the 
prelate,  Anschar,  being  driven  from  that  dty  b^*  the 
Normans.  Hermann,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  opposed 
this  infringement  of  his  rights,  and  in  the  Council  of 
Tribur,  895,  obtained  a  decree  that  both  the  united 
churches  should  be  subject  to  him.  This  was  aiter> 
ward  annulled  by  Pope  Sergius.  In  1284  the  city  of 
Bremen  threw  off  the  rule  of  the  archlishop  and  be- 
came a  free  dty,  while  the  archbishop  remained  the 
sovereign  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  (now  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hanover),  and,  as  such,  a  prince  of  tbu 
German  empire.  The  united  archbishopric  became, 
under  Otho  II  and  his  successors,  one  of  the  most  pow> 
crful  in  Germany,  and  was  loaded  with  gifts  and  priv- 
ileges. Under  Archbishop  Christopher  (1511-1558) 
the  Reformation  found  many  adherents,  and  when  the 
archbishop  opposed  it  he  was  deposed  by  the  Cathedral 
chapter  and  shut  up  in  a  convent.  His  succesFor, 
George  (died  1566),  joined  the  Lutheran  Church  him> 
self,  and  Bremen  remained  a  Lutheran  archbishopric 
until  1648,  when  its  whole  territory  was  ceded  to  the 
Swedes,  and  the  archbishopric  suppressed. 

II.  Ecclesicutical  Statistics, — ^The  dty  of  Bremen, 
with  a  small  territory  comprising  a  space  of  106  square 
miles,  had  a  population,  in  1864,  of  104,091  souls,  tbo 
large  majority  of  which  are  Lutherans,  about  15,000  R«^ 
formed,  2000  Roman  Catholics,  100  Jews.  The  Meth- 
odist Church  had,  in  1865,  witUn  the  territory  of  Bre- 
men about  433  members.  Only  recently  the  members 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  have  received  equal  rights  with 
the  Reformed,  who  formerly,  though  in  a  minority, 
were  alone  eligible  to  public  offices.  The  senate  of  the 
republic  exercises  the  supreme  episcopal  rights  through 
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a  commission,  and  only  occasionally  delegates  clergy- 
men for  this  parposc.  There  are  six  Lutheran  clergy- 
men  in  the  city  and  eleven  in  the  country.  The  minis- 
ters in  the  city  constitute  the  Venerandum  Minitterinm^ 
-which  body  has  to  examine  and  to  ordain  candidates 
for  the  ministry.  The  Roman  Catholics  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Monster,  Prussia.  Brem- 
en has  a  large  number  of  religious  associations,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  North  German  Missionary  Society. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  established  there 
a  book  concern,  which  issues  3  periodicals,  and  a  Mis- 
sionary Institute  for  the  training  of  German  Metho- 
dist preachers.  Bremen  is  thus  the  centre  of  the  flour- 
ishing Methodist  missions  in  Germany. — Reports  of 
Misi,  Soc,  o/Meth.  £p.  Ch, 
Brentius,  Andreas.    See  Althameb. 

BrentiuB  or  Brenz,  Johann,  one  of  the  German 
reformers,  was  bom  at  Weil,  in  Suabia,  June  24, 1499. 
He  received  his  education  at  Heidelberg,  and  was  led 
by  the  perusal  of  Luther*s  writings,  and  especially  by 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  Luther  at  the  Heidel- 
berg disputation  of  1518,  to  espouse  the  Reformation. 
Ho  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  was  appoint- 
ed pastor  at  Halle  in  his  twenfy-third  year.  In  1530 
he  attended  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  The  emperor 
Charles  V  having  declared  that  he  would  destroy  the 
city  of  Halle  if  Brentius  were  not  given  up  to  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  He  found  an 
asylum  with  duke  Ulrich  of  WOrtemberg  and  his  suc- 
cessor Christopher  at  Stuttgart,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  latter  drew  up  the  Confession  of  WQrtemberg.  In 
1557  he  attended  the  conferences  at  Worms,  and  died 
at  Stuttgart,  Sept.  11, 1570.  He  taught  the  doctrine 
of  the  tdnquify  of  the  body  of  our  Lord ;  hence  his  fol- 
lowers were  called  Ubiquitariang  (q.  v.).  His  opinions, 
in  the  main,  agreed  with  those  of  Luther.  Brenz  was 
a  man  of  immense  capacity  for  work,  as  preacher,  re- 
former, administrator,  and  author.  His  works  were 
printed  at  TQbingen  in  1576-1590  (8  vols,  fol.),  and 
again  at  Amsterdam  (1666).  They  consist  chiefly  of 
commentaries  on  the  O.  and  N.  T.  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures or  sermons,  and  are  still  held  in  great  esteem. 
See  Hartmann  and  JOger,  Joh,  Brenz  (Hamb.  1840-42, 
2  vols.  8vo) ;  Hartmann,  Joh.  Brenz^  Lehen  v.  ausfjew. 
Sckriftm  (Elberfeld,  1862);  D'Aubign6,  HUt.  ofRtf. 
ormatwrif  i,  11 ;  Gieseler,  CL  Hist.  per.  iv,  pt.  ii,  §  37. 

Brenton,  Sam hel,  was  bom  in  Gallatin  county, 
Ky.,  in  1810.  He  was  converted  in  early  life,  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Illinois  Conference  of  the  M.  £. 
Church  in  1830.  In  1834  he  located  because  of  ill 
health,  and  continued  as  a  local  preacher  until  1841, 
during  which  time  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  In  1841,  his  health  having  been  restored, 
he  returned  to  the  itinerant  ministry,  and  in  1848  was 
a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference.  During  this 
year  he  lost  the  use  of  the  right  side  of  his  body  by 
palsy,  resigned  his  work,  and  was  appointed  register 
of  the  Und-office  at  Fort  Wayne.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  representative  in  Congress  from  the  tenth  Con- 
gressional district  of  Indiana,  and  served  two  sessions ; 
in  1853  elected  president  of  the  Fort  Wayne  College, 
and  served  with  great  acceptability ;  in  1854  elected 
a^ain  to  Congress,  and  served  two  sessions;  and  in 
1856  was  again  re-elected  to  Congress.  Mr.  Brenton 
died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1857.— J/mufc*  of  Confer- 
ences,  vi,  249. 

Brethren  (a^fA^oi),  one  of  the  common  appella- 
tions of  Christians.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  N. 
T.,  and  was  current  at  the  date  of  the  apostolical  epis- 
tles. Subsequently  it  became  a  title  of  respect  and 
affection  by  which  the  baplizedj  or  fttUhful,  or  complete 
memberg  of  the  Church  were  distinguished  from  the 
catechumens.  They  were  accosted  or  described  by 
other  titles,  such  as  "the  enlightened,"  "  the  mitiated," 
"the  perfect,"  "elect,"  "beloved,"  "sons  of  God," 
^  beloved  in  Christ,"  etc.     See  Brother. 


Brethren,  Bohemian.    See  Bohemia. 

Brethren  of  the  Common  Life  {Frairea  Vitm 
Commuims\  a  religious  fraternity  which  arose  about 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  formed  by 
Gerard  de  Groot  at  Deventcr  (1374  ?),  and  began  to 
flourish  after  it  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance,  It  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
lettered  brethren,  or  clerks,  and  the  illiterate:  they 
lived  in  separate  habitations,  but  maintained  the  closest 
fraternal  union.  The  former  devoted  themselves  to 
preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  circulating  books  and 
tracts,  etc.,  and  the  education  of  youth,  while  the  lat- 
ter were  employed  in  manual  labor  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  They  lived  under  the  mle  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
were  eminently  useful  in  promoting  the  cause  of  relig- 
ion and  education.  Thomas  1^  Kempis  was  one  of  the 
luminaries  of  the  order.  On  the  death  of  Gerard,  his 
disciple  Florentius  Radewins  became  head  of  the  order 
(1384).  More  active  than  Gerard,  he  spread  the  order 
widely,  founding  a  central  cloister,  or  moncutery  of 
regular  canons,  at  Windisheim,  anoUier  in  St.  Agnes- 
l)erg,  near  Zwoll,  to  which  Kempis  belonged,  and  ad- 
ditional ones  at  Deventer.  He  was  greatly  assisted  by 
Zerbolt  (died  1398),  who  labored  earnestly  to  introduce 
the  use  of  the  vernacular  Bible  among  the  common 
people,  and  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue  instead  of 
Latin  in  the  prayers.  The  theory  of  this  community 
was  that  unity  should  be  sought  rather  in  the  inward 
spirit  than  in  outward  statutes.  Vows  were  not  bind- 
ing for  life.  Property  was  surrendered,  not  on  com- 
pulsion, but  voluntarily.  All  the  brother-houses  were 
kept  in  communion  with  each  other,  and  the  heads  of 
houses  met  annually  for  consultation.  Particulars  of 
their  rule,  domestic  arrangements,  etc.,  may  be  found 
in  Ullmann,  Beformers  before  the  Reformation,  ii,  89 
sq.  Luther  and  Melancthon  spoke  with  approval  and 
sympathy  of  the  brotherhood  in  their  time.  Its  flour- 
ishing period  extended  from  1400  to  1500.  Most  of 
their  houses  were  built  between  1425  and  1451,  and 
they  had,  in  all,  some  thir^  to  fifty  establishments. 
During  the  sixteenth  centur}'  tho  Befbrmation  broke 
them  down,  in  common  with  other  monkish  establish- 
ments, or,  rather,  they  cmmbled  to  pieces  as  needless 
amid  the  new  developments  of  the  age.  By  tho  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  centur}'  the  brotherhood  was 
ended.  Many  of  the  brothers  became  Protestants,  tho 
rest  were  absorbed  by  the  Roman  orders,  especially  the 
Jesuits. — Ullmann,  Refcfrmers  before  the  Reformation, 
ii,  57,  184;  Bohringer,  Kirchen-Geschickte  in  BiogrO' 
phien,  vol.  ii,  pt.  iii ;  Delprat,  Die  Briiderschofl  des  ge- 
meinsamen  Lebens  (Leipz.  1840) ;  BibL  Sacra,  ii,  201. 

Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  a  fraternity 
which  sprung  up  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which 
gained  many  adherents  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
They  took  their  designation  ftom  the  words  of  St.  Paul, 
Rom.  viii,  2, 14,  and  maintained  that  the  true  children 
of  God  were  invested  with  perfect  fk'eedora  fi*om  the/ 
jurisdiction  of  the  law.  In  their  principles  they  were 
Pantheists,  and  in  practice  they  were  enthusiasts.  In 
their  aspect,  dress,  and  mode  of  life  they  resembled  the 
Begfaards,  and  were  sometimes  called  after  them.  In 
their  extreme  pantheistical  creed  they  held  that  every 
thing  (even  formalities)  is  God ;  that  rational  souls 
are  a  portion  of  God;  that  sin  has  separated  man 
from  God,  but  by  the  power  of  contemplation  man  is 
reunited  to  the  Deity,  and  acquires  thereby  a  glorious 
and  sublime  liberty,  both  from  sinful  lusts,  and  from 
the  common  instincts  of  niUure.  Hence  that  a  person 
thus  absorbed  in  the  abyss  of  Deity  is  the  son  of  God 
in  the  same  sense  and  manner  that  Christ  was,  and 
freed  from  the  obligation  of  all  laws,  human  and  di- 
vine. They  treated  with  contempt  ChrtBtian  ordi- 
nances, and  all  external  acts  of  religion,  ^as  unsuitable 
to  the  state  of  perfection  to  which  they  had  arrived. 
From  1300  to  1350  they  were  found  largely  on  the 
Rhine  from  Cologne  to  Strasburg.     In  Brussels  they 
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appeared  as  komnes  itUeUigmtux.  Many  edicts  were 
published  against  them ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  se- 
verities -which  they  suffered,  they  continued  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  were  called 
by  several  names,  such  as  Schwestriones,  Picards, 
Adamites,  and  Turlupins.  Gieseler  traces  the  sect  to 
Amalric  of  Bena  (q.  v.) ;  Moshcim  {Dt  Beghardii)  as- 
signs their  origin  to  Italy. — Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  ii,  351, 
854 ;  Gieseler,  Ck.  Hiri,  per.  iii,  div.  iil,  §  87. 

Brethren,  Plymoath.    See  Plymouth. 

Brethren,  United,  or  Brethren  of  the  Law 
OF  Christ.     See  Moravians. 

Brethren,  United  in  Christ  {German  Method- 
ists).    See  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 

Brethren,  ^VSThite,  the  followers  of  an  unknown 
leader,  said  by  some  writers  to  be  from  Scotland,  who 
appeared  in  tiie  neighborhood  of  the  Alps  about  the 
year  1899,  and  prodaimed  himself  commissioned  to 
preach  a  new  crusade.  He  named  his  followers  Peni- 
tents, but  from  their  white  dresses  they  were  more  com- 
monly called  Fratres  AlbcUij  or  White  Brothers,  or 
White  Penitents  (Ital.  Biandil),  Boniface  IX,  suspect- 
ing the  leader  of  insidious  designs,  caused  him  to  be 
apprehended  and  committed  to  the  flames,  upon  which 
his  followers  dispersed,  and  the  sect  became  extin- 
guished.— Mosheim,  Ch.  Hist,  ii,  467. 

Bretschneider,  Karl  Gottlieb,  a  German  ra- 
tionalistic divine,  was  bom  in  Gersdorf,  Feb.  11, 1776, 
and  educated  at  Chemnitz  and  the  University  of  Leip- 
zig. He  was  designed  for  the  Church  at  an  early  ago, 
but  he  inclined  more  to  belles-lettres,  and  showed  a 
strong  sceptical  turn  at  the  universit}'.  In  1807  ho 
became  pastor  at  Schneeberg,  in  1808  superintendent 
in  Annaberg.  In  1812  he  disputed  on  Capita  theolo- 
ffke  Judteorum  doffmatica,  and  from  this  time  devoted 
himself  more  completely  to  theology.  In  1816  he  was 
made  general  superintendent  at  Gotha,  which  office  ho 
held  till  his  death,  Jan.  22,  1848.  His  activity  as  a 
writer  was  very  great,  and  covered  the  fields  of  exe- 
gesis, text  of  Scripture,  dogmatics,  and  hi8tor}\  From 
1824  he  shared  in  the  editorship  of  the  Theol.  Utera- 
turUatt  (Darmstadt),  and  contributed  largely  to  other 
periodicals.  His  most  important  publications  are  the 
Corpus  Reformatorum,  a  collection  of  the  writings  of 
the  German  Reformers,  continued  after  bis  death  by 
Bindseil  (the  first  28  volft.,  Halle,  1834  18G0,  comprise 
the  works  of  Mclancthon) : — fjexici  in  V.  T.j  max.  apoc- 
ryp.  spicilegium  (Leips.  1806, 8vo) : — De  Evang.  et  Epitt. 
Johann.  origine  et  indole  (Leips.  1820, 8vo) : — llisffDogm. 
Auskgung  des  N.  T.y  etc.  (Leips.  1806,  8 vo) :— Lexicon 
Manuale  Gr.  Lot.  in  N,  T.  (1824,  8vo ;  best  ed.  Leips. 
1841,  8vo): — Sgstemat,  Entuickelung  alter  i.  d.  Dogm. 
vorkommenden  Begrtjjfe  «.  d.  Sgmb.  Bucher  d.  Luiher. 
Kirche  (Leips.  1805,  1819,  1825,  1841,  Svo)  i—Dcgni. 
u.  Moral  d.  apocryph.  SchrJJl.  d,  A.  T.  (Leips.  1805, 
8vo): — Dogmaiik  d.  Evang.-Luth.  Kirche  (Leips.  4tb 
cd.  2  vols.  8vo,  1838) : — Grundlage  d.  Evang.  Pietis- 
mus  (Leips.  1833,  8to)  :—St.  Simonismus  (I^ips.  1832, 
8  vo).  In  all  the  theological  controversies  of  his  stormy 
age  he  took  large  part.  His  position  in  theology  is 
that  of  rational  supematurcdism^  admitting  revelation, 
yet  subjecting  it  to  the  supremacy  of  reason.  His 
writings,  though  generally  evincing  candor,  industry, 
and  great  acuteness,  arc  devoid  of  religious  life.  His 
autobiographg^  published  by  his  son  Horst  (Gotha,  1851, 
8vo),  is  translated,  in  part,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra^ 
vols,  ix,  X.  A  transl.  of  his  Views  of  SchleUrmacher" s 
Theology  (BibL  Sacra^  July,  1853)  gives  a  good  speci- 
men of  his  critical  talent. 

Brett,  Philip  Milledoler,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the 
Reformed  Dutch  Church,  was  bom  in  Kew  York,  July 
13,  1817,  graduated  at  Rutgers'  College,  and  studied 
theology  in  the  theological  seminary  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. He  was  licensed  by  the  Kew  York  Classis  in 
1888,  ordained  in  the  same  year,  and  installed  as  pas- 


tor of  the  church  at  Nyack,  N.  Y.  In  IMS  he  rapfplied 
the  church  at  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  W.  I.,  1 3  1946 
he  became  pastor  at  Mt.  Pleasant  Church,  N.  V.,  maA 
in  1851  he  removed  to  Tompkinsville,  L.  I.,  wbevv  be 
died,  Jan.  14, 1860,  of  an  internal  cancer.  He  irj 
man  of  ardent  piety,  and  affectionate  in  his  ii 
with  his  people.  He  exerted  a  good  influence  in  St. 
Thomas,  and  his  memory  is  fondly  cherished  in  bis  de^ 
nomination.  He  was  Uie  author  of  a  Tolnme  of  ser- 
mons. 

Brett,  ThomaB,  LL.D.,  a  Nonjuror,  was  bom  &1 
Bettishanger,  Kent,  1607,  graduated  at  Corpiu  Ctin^-ti. 
Cambridge,  1689,  and  received  deacon^s  orders  in  tbe 
following  year.     In  1703  he  became  rector  of  Bet  tii^ 
hanger,  and  two  years  after  of  Rucking.     After  this 
period  he  began  to  entertain  scruples  of  the  lawfulness 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William  and  Many;   and 
ho  entered  the  communion  of  the  Nonjurors   cmdrr 
Bishop  Hickes,  July  1,  1715.     He  lived  in  obsctxritT- 
after  tiiis,  and  died  March  5, 1743.     He  was  Xeaarw-d 
and  indefatigable ;  of  his  numerous  writings  we  men- 
tion. An  Account  of  Church  Government  and  Goeert^nrM 
(Lond.  1707,  8vo ;  best  cd.  1710,  8vo)  \—Tht  Honor  nf 
the  Christian  Priesthood  (new  ed.  Oxf.  1888) : —  VaririMM 
Works  on  Ixsg  Baptism: — Six  Sermons  (1715): — Ti^ 
Independency  of  the  Church  upon  the  State  as  to  its  Sfpirit- 
ual  Powers  (Lond.  1717,  8vo)  :—The  Divine  Bight  of 
Episcopacy  (1718,  2d  ed.  1728,  8vo) :— i4  Collection  r/" 
and  Dissertation  on  the  Principal  Liturgies  used  in  (Jkf 
Christian  Church  (1720,  8vo).— A>w  Gen.  Biog.  Diet,  v, 
44;  Hook,  Ecd.  Biog.  iii,  92-115. 

Breviary  {Breviarium),  the  daily  service-book  of 
the  priests  of  the  Roman  Church.     It  was  originally 
called  the  Cursus.     The  origin  of  the  name  Breritxry 
is  not  very  certain ;  the  most  likely  derivation  is  from 
brevisy  denoting  that  the  service-book  called  Breviary 
was  originally  an  abridged  one,  as  contrasted  with 
Ptenarium  officiwn.     It  contains  prayers  for  Idatins. 
Lauds  (3  A.M.),  Primo  (6  A.M.),  Tierce,  Sext  (all  be- 
fore 12  M.),  Nones,  Vespers  (P.M.),  and  Compline  (tie- 
fore  going  to  sleep).     Nocium  was  properly  a  night 
service.     The  custom  of  saying  prayers  at  these  dif^ 
ferent  hours  is  very  ancient.    The  author  of  the  Apos- 
tolical Constitutions  directs  that  prayer  should  be  made 
^*Mane,  Tenia,  Sexta,  Nona,  Vespere,  atq.  adgaBi  can- 
tum^*  (Const.  8).     Basil  speaks  of  seven  distinct  ap- 
pointed hours  of  prayer,  and  TertuUian   mentions 
Tierce,  Sext,  and  None,  which  he  calls  apoetolicai  hours 
of  prayer  (De  Jejuniis,  c.  11).    Cyprian  also  speaks  of 
^^lIorcB  antiquitus  observata  orandi'*  (De  OraL  Dotmn.\ 
Gregory  VII  (1074)  compiled  the  first  Breviary  which 
came  into  general  use.     As  most  churches  possessed 
compilations  of  the  offices  severally  in  use  among  them, 
there  are  various  Breviaries  difiering  one  from  another. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  amend  the  Breviary  at 
different  times,  and  so  there  are  many  differences 
among  them  in  different  dioceses.     That  of  Rome, 
however  (Breriarium  Romanum\  is  most  widely  circu- 
lated, and  of  late  has  been  introduced  into  many  dio- 
ceses which  long  resisted  it.    It  consists  of  four  parts : 
the  Psalterhtm,  or  psalms  for  the  canonical  hours ;  Pr<^ 
prium  de  Tempore ^  for  Advent  and  other  festivals  com- 
memorative of  Christ ;  Proprium  de  Sanctis,  for  saints* 
days ;  Commune  Sanctorum,  for  festivals  to  which  no 
special  hours  of  prayer  are  assigned.    Besides  pj^mf, 
lessons,  homilies,  and  prayers,  it  contains  many  fooli^h 
legends  and  absurd  stories  about  saints,  which  are 
cause  of  scandal  to  the  better  sort  of  Romanists,     la 
fact,  a  proverb  in  use  among  scholars  of  the  Roman 
Church  says  of  a  liar,  Mentitur  sicut  secundus  nocturr,Hs. 
As  to  the  duty  of  using  the  Breviary,  it  was  at  first  en- 
joined on  both  clergy  and  laity ;  but,  by  degrees,  the 
obligation  was  reduced  to  the  clergy  only,  who  are  re- 
quired, under  penalty  of  mortal  sin  and  ecclesiastical 
censures,  to  recite  it  at  home  when  they  can  not  attend 
in  public  (Cone.  JVid.  Bess,  xxiv,  cap.  12).     In  the 
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to  pass  three  daji  wlthoat  lehearaLug  the  Brevi- 
ary. One  of  the  best  edition!  of  tba  Brcciariiim  So- 
nionNinistliatorHecbUn,  1836(4voli.  ISmo).  For  > 
full  ftccoant  of  it»  histflT^'  aod  coDtenta^  nee  Lewis,  Bi- 
ble, iiiual,  and  Brteiary  (Edif  b.  1S6S,  2  roI>.  8vd). 

The  Breviarif  of  tke  (Irttks,  vhich  tbey  call  by  the 
n»roe  'QpoXiyiow  (Wofopiim),  dial,  ia  the  ume  in  »I- 
moet  >11  tbe  chnrcbes  and  monaalcriei  which  tbilov  the 
Greek  rites.  The  Greeka  divide  the  Psalter  into  tweU' 
ty  parts,  called  KaOiafiara  (^itdiiia),  tealt,  tiecauM  the^ 
■re  a  kind  of  paiiaea  or  resta.  In  general,  tbe  Greek 
Breviary  contlita  of  two  parts,  the  one  conlainin);  the 
office  for  tha  evening,  the  other  that  for  tbe  mominK, 
divided  Inlo  muting,  landa,  first,  third,  el.xth,  ninth, 
■vespers,  and  the  compline;  that  ia,  of  seven  different 
boun,  on  accoant  of  that  saying  of  David,  "Seven 
times  in  tbe  day  will  I  praise  Thee."  Tlie  compline  is 
the  last  office  at  night,  by  which  the  work  of  the  day 
ia  complete  (Fr.  compUae,  Lat.  ampUtirmm). — Bergier, 
I.  T.  0^  Oirin.;  Bingham,  Orig.  EccL  bk.  xiii,  eh. 
is,  §  8 ;  Procter,  Ob  Common  Prater,  p.  11,    See  Lit- 

Brevlnt,  Damiki.,  D.D.,  was  bum  at  Jerscj  in 
1616,  and  studied  firat  at  Sanmur,  and  afterward  at  Ox- 
ford, where  be  became  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College  1GS8. 
Being  ^ected  for  refusing  tbe  Covenant,  be  went  to 
France,  and  waa  employed  in  the  negotiations  for  coa- 
ciliatiDgthememtieraDf  tbe  Church  of  Rome  and  Prot- 
estants. After  tbe  Restoration,  he  became  prebendary 
of  Durham  1661,  and  dean  of  Uncoln  1681.  He  died 
in  1695.  Brevint  was  a  learned  divine,  especially  in 
the  Romish  controrersy.  lie  wrote  MittaU  Romaao- 
rvn,  or  Ihe  Drpth  and  iiitery  of  lite  Raman  Mam  laid 
open  (Onford,  1G72,  Svo)  s—nt  Chritliaa  SacnmetU  and 
Sacrifice  (1872);  both  these  are  reprinted  unfler  the 
title  Brrt/ini  on  lie  ifaii  (Osford,  1838,  8vo)  ■.—Eccleiiat 
Prim.  Saeramexlunt  el  Saerificitm  a  pmuijlciii  airrup- 
fcKi.  etc.  ..  .  Bbenan.  Waterlsnd  (H'orii,  viii,  167) 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Brevint. 

Bribe  0''T^j  liot^^ad',  a  preteni,  i.  e.  gift  or  re- 
ward,as  often  rendered,  especially  in  tbe  cormpt  sense, 
■  "  bribe :"  also  "BB,  lo'pher,  a  rmuom  or  so(w/artkm, 
neraily  rendered,  once  "bribe,"  1  8iim.  lii,  8),  a 
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Jnstice;  a  freqaent  practice  in  the  East,  botfa  by  Judge 
and  witnesses.     See  Gift. 

Brick  plj?^,  leieiiai',  so  called  from  tbe  ahilitlk 
clay  of  which  bricks  are  made,  as  described  bv  Vilruv. 
il,  8;  rendered  "tile"  in  Eiek.  Iv,  1 ;  hence  the  do- 
nominative  verb  15^,  laban',  to  malt  brick.  Gen.  xi. 
b;  Exod.  V,  7,  U).  Bricks  compacted  with  straw  and 
dried  in  the  sun  are  those  which  are  cbleSy  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures.  Of  such  bricks  the  Tower  of  Babel 
was  doubtless  composed  (Gen.  jtJ,  S),  and  the  making 
of  such  formed  tbe  chief  labor  of  tbe  Israelites  when 
bondsmen  in  Egypt  (Esod.  i,  IS,  14). 

1.  aufyfoaim,— Herodotus  (I,  179),  describing  the 
modo  of  bailding  the  walls  of  Babylon,  says  that  the 
clay  dng  ont  of  the  ditch  waa  made  into  bricks  ss  soon 
as  it  was  carried  np,  and  burnt  In  Ihe  kilns,  ta/ilwoiai. 
Tha  bricks  were  cemented  with  hot  bitnmen  (uo^aX- 
roc).  and  at  every  thirtieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were 
staffed  In.  This  accoant  agrees  with  the  bistoiy  of 
Ike  building  of  the  Tower  of  ConfnsioD,  in  which  tbe 
builders  used  bricks  histead  of  stone,  and  slimo  (IQIt ; 
foJaXroO  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi,  3;  Joseph.  Ant.  {"i, 
S).  In  Ihe  allnviil  plain  of  Assyria,  both  tbe  mate- 
rial for  bricks  and  tho  cement,  which  bubbles  up  ftum 
the  ground,  and  ia  collects  and  exported  by  tbe  .Arabs, 
were  close  at  hand  for  building  purposes ;  but  the  Baby- 
lonian bricks  were  more  commonly  bumeil  In  kilns 
than  those  used  at  Nineveh,  which  are  chiefly  sun- 
dried,  llko  Ihe  Egi'ptian.     Xenophon 
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feet  high ;  also  another  wall  of  brick  GO  feet  wide 
(Diod.  ii,  7,  M,  13;  Xen.  Andl.  ii,  4,  12j  in,  4,  llj 
Nah.Iil,  14j  Layard.A'^urai,  iI,46,2S2,  ^78).     Wbilo 

the  actual  invention  of  brickmaklng  is  to  be  ascribed, 
there  Is  perhaps  no  place  In  the  world  mom  favorv 
ble  for  tho  process,  none  in  which  tbe  remains  of  orig- 
inal brick  strucluies  have  been  more  largely  used  in 
later  times  for  building  purposes.  Tbe  Babylonian 
bricks  are  uaually  from  IS  to  13  In.  square,  and  3f  in. 
thick.  (American  bricks  are  usually  8  in.  long.  3^  to 
4  wide,  and  2)  thick.)  They  most  of  them  bear  tbe 
name  inscribed  in  cuneilbnn  character  of  Hebuchad- 
neaiar,  whose  bolldings,  no  doubt,  replaced  Ihoso  of 
an  earlier  age  (Layard,  Xin.  and  Bahfl.  p.  505.  631). 
Tbey  thus  have  mors  of  tbe  character  of  tiles  (Ezek. 
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iv,  1).  They  were  someUmes  glazed  and  enamelled 
with  patterns  of  varioos  colors.  Semiramis  is  said  by 
Diodoraa  to  hava  overlaid  some  of  her  lowers  with  sur- 
faces of  enamelled  brick  bearing  elaborate  designs  (Di- 
odor.  II,  8).  Enamelled  bricks  have  been  found  at  Nim- 
roud  (Layard,  <l.  SIS).  Pliny  (vil,  66)  says  that  the 
Babylonians  used  to  record  their  astronomical  obserra- 
tJons  on  tiles  (coctilibus  laterculis).  He  also,  as  well 
as  Vitrnrins,  describes  tbe  proceaa  of  making  bricks  at 
Rome.  There  were  three  sizes;  (n),  l\  ft-  long,  1  ft. 
bnad;  (&),  4  (Greek)  palma  long,  12.135  in. ;  (•:>,  6 
palms  long,  16.16875  in. ;  tha  breadth  of  these  lutter 
two  tbe  same.  He  says  tbe  Grerks  preferred  brick 
walls  in  general  to  stone  (xxsv,  14;  Vilrnv.  ii,  S,  8). 
Bricks  of  more  than  3  palms  length,  and  of  lesi  than 
\\  palm,  are  mentioned  bv  tba  Talmudbts  (Soia  Me- 
tia,  c.  X,  fol.  117G ;  Baba  'SalAra,  i,  3  a).     See  Tile. 

2.  ggfptian.—Tbe  use  of  crude  brick,  baked  in  the 
sun,  waa  nnivertal  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  both  for 
public  and  private  buildings ;  and  the  brick-field  gave 
abundant  occnpatlon  to  numerous  laborers  throughout 
the  conntry.  These  simple  materials  were  found  to 
be  particularly  suited  to  the  climate,  and  tbe  ease,  ra- 
piiiily.  and  cheapness  with  which  they  were  made  af- 
forded additional  recommendotions.  The  Israelitea, 
in  common  with  other  csptivc«,  were  employed  l>y  tbe 
EgypUan  monarcbs  tn  makuig  bricks  and  in  building 
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rei;;iu  of  tb«  Atnunophs  >od  Tbotmea  whoie  names 
they  bear.  Tha  usual  dimonsions  vary  from  SO  In.  or 
17  in.  to  Hi  in,  long;  SJin.to  Ci  in.  wide;  andTin.to 
4}  In.  thick.  Wlien  made  of  the  Nile  mud  or  alluvial 
depoiit,  tiiey  requirail  (aa  tbcy  Btill  require)  itraw  to 
prevent  cracliing ;  hut  those  furoied  of  clay  taken  from 
the  torrent  lieda  aa  the  edge  of  the  deaert  held  together 
withont  alraw ;  and  crude  b^ck  walls  bad  frequently 
the  additional  security  of  a  layer  of  reeda  and  stlcliB, 
placed  at  interrala  Co  act  as  binders  (Willtiason,  ii,  IM, 
abridgin. ;  Biich^  AndaU  Pollery,  i,  H ;  camp.  Hcrwt. 
i,  179).  Hiked  bricka,  hoirever,  were  used,  chiefly  in 
placea  in  contact  with  water.  Tbey  are  smaller  Uiin 
the  saa^dried  bricks  (Birch,  i,  23).  A  brick-kiln  is 
msationed  aa  in  Egypt  by  the  prophet  Jeremiub  (xliii, 
9).  A  brick  pyramid  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii, 
IiJ6)  aa  the  worli  of  King  4>ychi>.  Sesostris  (ii,  13H) 
b  said  to  have  employed  his  captjvea  in  building. 
Numeroua  remains  of  buildings  of  various  kinds  exist, 
conatracted  of  Bun-dried  brickn,  of  whicli  many  speci- 
msna  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Briliah  Museum  with  in- 
acriptiiins  indicating;  their  dote  and  pnrpose  (Birch,  i, 
11,  IT).  Among  the  paintlnga  at  Thebes,  one  on  the 
tnmh  of  It-ikshsro,  on  officer  of  the  coart  of  Tbotmea 
III  (1).C.  cir.  1400),  represeDta  the  enforced  labors  in 
bricli.Jniiking  of  captives,  who  arc  distinguished  from 
tbe  natives  by  the  color  in  which  tbey  are  drawn. 
Watching  over  the  laborers  are  "  task-masters,"  who, 
armed  with  sticks,  are  receiving  the  "  tole  of  bricks" 
ind  urging  an  the  work.  Tbe  proccaaBa  of  digging  out 
the  clay,  of  moulding,  and  of  arranging,  are  alt  duly 
reprcajuted  j  and,  though  tbe  laborers  cannot  be  deter- 
mined to  be  Jews,  yet  the  Bimilirit;  of  employment  il- 
lustrates tho  BiblB  biatorj  ia  a  renurkable  degrw 
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(Wllkinran,  U,  197;  Blnb,  i,  19;  see  Ariatoph.  ir. 
1133,  AijirTioc  rXiveofipoi; ;  Eiod.  v,  17,  18).  Eo- 
cloanrei  of  gardens  or  granaries,  sacred  circnits  encom- 
passicg  the  courts  of  templea,  walla  of  fortificaliiHii 
and  towns,  dwelling-bouaes  and  tomba,  in  short,  ill 
but  the  temples  themselves,  were  of  crude  brick ;  aid 
fo  great  waa  the  demand  that  the  Egyptian  govern- 
ment, observing  the  profit  which  would  accrue  from  a 
monopoly  of  tbein,  undertook  to  aupply  the  public  at  a 
moderate  price,  tfaus  preventing  all  UDautboriicd  per- 
Bona  from  engaging  in  the  manufactare.  And  in  or- 
der the  more  effeclually  to  obuin  this  end,  the  seal  of 
the  king  or  of  some  privileged  person  was  Btaic|Kd 
upon  the  bricka  at  tbe  time  tbey  were  made.  This 
fuct,  though  not  positively  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
author,  is  inferred  from  finding  bricka  fo  marked  IMli 
in  pablic  and  private  buildings ;  some  having  the  oTila 
of  a  king,  and  some  tbe  name  and  titles  of  a  priest,  or 
other  influential  person  ;  and  it  ia  proliable  that  Ibota 
which  bear  no  characters  belonged  to  individuals  nbo 
had  obtained  a  license  or  permisaion  fhim  tbe  gorero- 
ment  to  fabricate  them  for  tbeir  own  conenmptioD. 
The  employment  of  numerous  captives  who  worked" 
slaveB  enabled  the  government  to  aell  the  bricks  it  * 
lower  price  than  those  who  had  reconrae  solel}-  to  trtt 
labor;  ao  that,  without  the  necessity  of  a  prohiliilioii. 
they  speedily  became  an  excluaive  manufoctnre;  and 
we  find  that,  independent  of  native  laborers,  a  greil 
many  foreigners  were  constant]]'  engaged  in  the  brick- 
liolda  at  Thebes  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  llie  Jens 
of  course,  were  not  excluded  from  this  drudgery ;  snd, 
like  tbe  captives  detained  In  tbe  Thebald,  tbey  wen 
condemned  to  the  tame  labor  in  Lower  Egypt. '  li'J 
erected  granaries,  treasure-cities,  and  other  public 
buildings  for  the  Eg}-ptian  monarch:  the  msteritl) 
used  in  their  construction  were  the  work  of  their  hand' : 
and  the  conitaut  employment  of  briclMnaJtera  may  be 
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accoanted  for  hy  the  extensive  supply  required  and 
kept  by  the  government  for  sale  (WUkinson's  Ancient 
EgypUant^  ii,  97, 98).     See  Bondage. 

Captive  foreigners  being  thus  found  engaged  in 
brick-making,  Biblical  illustrators  (e.  g.  Hawkes, 
Egypt  and  its  Monuments^  p.  225  sq.),  with  their  usual 
alacrity,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  these  captive 
foreigners  were  Jews,  and  that  the  scenes  represented 
were  those  of  their  actual  operations  in  Egypt.  Sir  J. 
G.  Wilkinson  satisfactorily  disposes  of  this  inference 
by  the  following  remark :  ^*  To  meet  with  Hebrews  in 
the  sculptures  cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  since 
the  remains  in  that  part  of  Egypt  where  they  lived 
have  not  been  preserved ;  but  it  is  curious  to  discover 
other  foreign  captives  occupied  in  the  same  manner, 
and  overlooked  by  similar  'task-masters,'  and  per- 
forming the  very  same  labors  as  the  Israelites  described 
in  the  Bible ;  and  no  one  can  look  at  the  paintings  of 
Thebes  representing  brick-makers  without  a  feeling 

of  the  highest  interest It  is  scarcely  fair  to 

argue  that,  because  the  Jews  made  bricks,  and  the 
persons  here  introduced  are  so  engaged,  they  must 
necessarily  be  Jews,  since  the  Egyptians  and  their 
captives  are  constantly  required  to  perform  the  same 
task ;  and  the  great  quantity  made  at  all  times  may 
be  justly  inferred  from  the  number  of  buildings  which 
still  remain  constructed  of  these  materials ;  but  it  b 
worthy  of  remark  that  more  hricka  bearing  the  name  of 
Thotmea  III  (teko  is  supposed  [by  some]  to  hcaoe  been 
the  king  at  the  time  of  the  Erode)  have  been  discovered 
than  at  any  other  periodf  owing  to  the  many  prisoners 
of  Asiatic  nations  employed  by  him,  independent  of 
his  Hebrew  captives."     See  Exode. 

The  process  of  manufacture  indicated  by  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  foregoing  cuts  does  not  materially 
differ  ^m  that  which  is  still  followed  in  the  same 
country.  The  cla}'  was  brought  in  baskets  from  the 
NUe,  thrown  into  a  heap,  thoroughly  saturated  with 
water,  and  worked  up  to  a  proper  temper  by  the  feet 
of  the  laborers.  And  here  it  is  observable  that  the 
watering  and  tempering  of  the  clay  is  performed  en- 
tirely by  the  light-colored  laborers,  who  are  the  cap> 
tives,  the  Egyptians  being  always  painted  red.  This 
labor  in  such  a  climate  must  have  been  very  fatiguing 
and  unwholesome,  and  it  consequently  appears  to  haye 
been  shunned  by  the  native  Egyptians.  There  is  an 
allusion  to  the  severity  of  this  labor  in  Nahum  iii,  14, 
15.  The  clay,  when  tempered,  was  cut  by  an  instru- 
ment somewhat  resembling  the  agricultural  hoe,  and 
moulded  in  an  oblong  trough ;  the  bricks  were  then 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  some,  fh>m  their  color,  appear  to 
have  been  baked  or  burned,  but  no  trace  of  this  operas 
tion  has  yet  been  discovered  in  the  monuments  (Dr. 
W.  C.  Taylor's  Bible  Illustrated,  p.  82).  The  writer 
just  cited  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  order  of  the  king  that  the  Israelites  should  collect 
the  straw  with  which  to  compact  (not  bum)  their 
bricks :  "  It  is  evident  that  Pharaoh  did  not  require  a 
physical  impossibility,  because  the  Egyptian  reapers 
only  cut  away  the  tope  of  the  grain.  See  Aoricul- 
TURE.  We  must  remember  that  the  tyrannical  Pha- 
raoh issued  his  orders  prohibiting  the  supply  of  straw 
about  two  months  before  the  time  of  harvest.  If, 
therefore,  the  straw  had  not  been  usually  left  stand- 
ing in  the  fields,  he  would  have  shown  himself  an 
idiot  as  well  as  a  tyrant;  but  the  narrative  shows 
us  that  the  Israelites  found  the  stems  of  the  last 
3*ear'8  harvest  standing  in  the  fields;  for  by  the 
word  *  stubble'  (Exod.  v,  12)  the  historian  clearly 
means  the  ptalks  that  remained  fW>m  the  last  year's 
harvest.  Still,  the  demand  that  they  should  com- 
plete their  tale  of  bricks  was  one  that  scarcely  could 
bo  fulfilled,  and  the  conduct  of  Pharaoh  on  this  occa- 
sion is  a  perfect  specimen  of  Oriental  despotism." 
— Kitto,  s.  V. ;  Smith,  s.  v.     See  Egypt. 

8.  Jewish  Bricks, — ^The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick- 
making  in  Egypt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln 


O^biQ,  mcdhen')  in  David's  time  (2  Sam.  xu,  81),  and 
a  complaint  made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars 
of  brick  instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed 
(Isa.  Ixv,  8 ;  Exod.  xx,  25).     See  Pottery. 

Brigonnet,  DenlB,  son  of  the  cardinal  of  St. 
Malo,  was  made  successively  bishop  of  Toulon  and  of 
St.  Malo.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
1511,  and  of  that  of  the  Lateran,  1514.  His  reputation 
for  virtue  and  kindness  was  very  great ;  and  toward 
the  end  of  his  life  he  gave  up  his  episcopal  office,  for 
fear  that  he  should  not  be  able  faithfully  to  fulfil  its 
duties  in  his  old  age.  He  died  in  1536.— Hoefer,  Bicg, 
GhUrale,  vu,  878. 

Brigonnet  GKiillatune.  cardinal  of  St.  Malo,  be< 
gan  his  career  under  Louis  XI,  who,  on  his  death-bed, 
commended  him  to  his  son  Charles  Y III.  Under  that 
monarch  he  became  finance  minister,  and  almost  ruler 
of  France.  Having  lost  his  wife,  he  added  to  his  other 
honors  the  episcopacy,  taking  orders,  it  is  said,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  should  be  made  cardinal. 
At  Rome  he  brought  about  a  reconciliation  between 
Charles  and  the  pope,  and  the  cardinal's  hat  was  his 
reward.  On  the  death  of  Charles  YIII  he  was  dis- 
placed in  the  French  cabinet  by  Cardinal  d'Amboise, 
and  retired  to  Rome ;  but  Louis  XII  employed  him 
to  get  up  a  council  at  Pisa  composed  of  the  cardinals 
opposed  to  Pope  Julius  II,  in  order  to  "  reform  the 
Church  in  its  head  and  members."  He  obeyed,  but 
was  excommunicated  by  the  pope  and  deprived  of  hia 
purple.  Leo  X  restored  him.  He  died  archbishop  of 
Narbonne,  14th  December,  1514.— Hoofer,  Biog,  GM-^ 
rale,  vii,  877. 

Bii90imet,  Gkiillaume,  a  French  bishop  and 
^on  Reformer,  was  the  son  of  the  foregoing,  and  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1470.  His  father  trained  him  fur  the 
prfestly  office,  and  had  ample  opportunities  to  promote 
the  son.  *  *  Rich  benefices  were  heaped  upon  him.  He 
was  made  archdeacon  of  Rheims  and  of  Avignon,  then 
abbot  of  the  same  rich  foundation  of  St.  Germain  which 
his  father  had  obtained,  and  finally  ho  entered  the 
episcopate  as  bishop  of  Lod6ve,  whence  he  was  trans- 
fierredto  the  see  of  Meanx,  an  important  town  in  Brio, 
nearly  thirty  miles  eastward  of  Paris,  of  which  Bos-, 
suet  was,  at  a  later  day,  bishop.  Bri^onnet  was  a  man 
of  considerable  learning,  of  singular  fondness  for  the 
snbtieties  of  a  refined  mysticism,  and  of  a  kind  and 
gentle  temper.  While  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  as 
royal  ambassador  just  before  entering  upon  his  duties 
as  bishop  of  Meaux,  he  had  become  more  and  more 
convinceid  of  the  thorongli  reform  which  was  needed 
throughout  the  whole  Church.  His  first  acts  in  his 
diocese  were  those  of  a  reformer.  He  called  upon  the 
ecclesiastics  who,  neglecting  their  charges,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  spending  their  time  in  pleasure  at  the 
capital,  to  return  to  their  pastoral  duties.  He  took 
steps  to  initiate  a  reformation  of  manners  and  morals 
among  the  clergy.  He  forbade  the  Franciscan  monks 
to  enter  the  pulpits  of  the  churches  under  his  super- 
vision." He  invited  fh>m  Paris,  in  1521,  Jacques  Le- 
fbvre,  of  Etaples  (q.  v.),  and  Farel  (q.  v.),  who  were 
employed  in  disseminating  the  N.  Testament,  and  in 
preaching,  throughout  the  diocese  for  nearly  two  years. 
Bri9onnet  himself  was  very  active ;  and  once,  preach-* 
ing  to  his  people,  warned  them  in  these  words :  **  Even 
should  I,  your  bishop,  change  my  teaching,  beware 
that  yon  change  not  with  me."  But  his  perseverance 
was  not  eqnal  to  the  occasion.  The  Franciscans, 
whom  he  had  offended,  "  called  upon  the  Parisian  Uni- 
yersity  and  Parliament  to  interpose ;  and  the  bishop, 
who  at  first  had  given  tokens  of  courage,  and  had  ven- 
tured to  denounce  the  doctors  of  theology  as  Pharisees 
and  false  prophets,  at  length  wavered  and  trembled 
before  the  storm  he  had  raised.  Three  years  (1528- 
1525)  witnessed  the  gradual  but  sure  progress  of  his 
apostasy  fh>m  the  profession  of  his  convictions.  Be- 
ginning with  the  mere  withdraw^al  of  his  permission 
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accorded  to  'the  evangelical  doctors,*  as  they  irere 
called,  to  preach  within  his  diocese,  he  ended  by  pre- 
siding over  a  synod  of  bis  own  clergy,  in  which  the 
reading  of  the  works  of  Lather  was  prohibited  on  pain 
of  excommunication,  and  by  giving  a  public  sanction 
to  the  abuses  against  which  he  had  so  loudly  protested. 
The  rapid  advance  of  his  conformity  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Papal  Church  was  doubtless  owing  not  a 
little  to  fresh  complaints  against  his  orthodoxy,  and  a 
summons  to  appear  before  an  inquisitorial  commission 
appointed  by  the  Parliament,  which,  however,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  satisfying  in  respect  to  his  future,  if  not  as 
to  his  past  course.  Meanwhile,  although  himself  the 
instrument  of  persecution  in  the  hands  of  the  fanatical 
portion  of  the  French  clergy,  it  is  probable  that  Bri- 
^nnet  still  retained  his  early  sentiments.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  belief  of  the  early  reformers.'*  He  died 
at  his  castle  in  Aimans,  Jan.  25, 1534.  See  Breton neau , 
ffitt.  General  de  la  Mcdson  de  Brifonnet;  D^'er,  Life  of 
Calvin^  p.  20 ;  Ranko,  History  of  the  Reformation^  i, 
190 ;  Baird,  in  Methodist  Quarterly  Riview,  18G4,  p.  439. 

Bridaine  or  Brydane,  Jacques,  a  celebrated 
French  preacher,  was  born  March  21, 1701,  at  Chuslan 
(department  of  the  Gard).  Ho  first  studied  at  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Avignon,  and  afterward  at  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Missions  of  Sainte-Croix.  His  teach- 
ers soon  saw  that  he  gave  indications  of  extraordinary 
eloquence,  and  they  exercised  his  talent  by  causing 
him  to  catechise  the  children.  After  receiving  first 
orders,  he  was  sent  to  Aiguemortes  to  preach  during 
Lent.  Finding  the  people  slow  in  attending  church 
on  Ash-Wednesday,  he  sallied  forth  in  his  surplice, 
ringing  a  bell ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  gathered  a  crowd 
than  he  commenced  to  pour  upon  them  the  thunders 
of  his  eloquence,  which  soon  produced  silence,  atten- 
tion, and  terror.  At  that  time  be  bad  written  but 
three  sermons ;  and  he  began  to  extemporise  with  so 
great  success  that  he  finished  his  Lent  series  in  that 
way.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  a  missionary  into  the 
Cevennes,  Provence,  Languedoc,  Le  Comptat  d' Avig- 
non, and  other  provinces.  In  1744  be  came  to  Paris, 
where,  by  bis  eloquence,  he  caused  the  rich  and  power- 
ful to  tremble.  Cardinal  Maury  has  preserved  the  fa- 
mous exordium  of  this  preacher  on  the  subject  of  eter- 
nity, in  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice,  before  an  imposing 
congregation:  **£h!  savez-vous ce que c'est que Teter- 
nit6  ?  C*est  une  pendule  dont  lo  balancier  dit  et  redit, 
aans  cesse,  ces  deux  mote  seulement,  dans  le  silence  des 
tombeaux,  ^Toujours;  Jamais! — Jamms;  ToujoursP  Et 
tonjours  pendant  ces  effroyiy>le8  revolutions,  un  r^prou- 
v6  s' eerie :  *  Quelle  heure  est  ilf^  et  la  voix  d'une  autre 
miserable  lui  r^pond,  ^  L'etemitiP  "  "  Do  you  know 
what  eternity  is?  It  is  a  pendulum,  ever  swinging, 
and,  as  it  vibrates,  saying,  amid  the  silence  of  the 
tombs,  Forever,  never;  Jbrever^  never.  And  ever,  as 
these  vibrations  keep  their  ceaseless  motion,  a  wretch- 
ed voice  may  be  heard  from  the  condemned,  Wluit  hour 
is  it?  and  another  condemned  soul  replies.  Eternity," 
But  Poujoulat  (in  his  Cardinal  Maury,  sa  vie  et  ses 
auvres,  Paris,  1859)  asserte  that  this  famous  exordium 
is  not  Bridaine's  after  all,  but  that  it  can  be  clearly 
proved  to  be  Maoiy's  own  composition!  Bridaine 
died  of  the  stone,  Dec.  22, 1767.  He  has  left  some 
Caniiques  Spiriiuels  a  tusage  des  missions  du  diocese 
^ Alois,  which  in  1812  had  gone  through  forty-seven 
editions.  The  abb6  Carron  wrote  his  life  under  the 
tiUe  Le  ModeU  des  Pretres  (Paris,  18(H,  12mo).  His 
Sermons  appeared  at  Avignon  (1823, 6  vols.  12mo). 

Bridal  Cro^^n  or  Wreath  (onpavbtfia).  To 
crown  a  pair  about  to  1)6  married  with  a  garland  of 
flowers,  or  even  of  metals  and  precious  stones,  is  a  very 
ancient  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  both  in  pa- 
ganism and  Christendom.  The  usage  was  adopted  in 
the  early  Church,  but  not  without  opposition.  Tertul- 
lian  called  it  *'an  idolatrous  rite"  QDe  cor,  nsUit.  c. 
13-15.     See  also  Justin.  Apol,  c.  ix).    At  a  later  pe- 


riod it  became  general,  and  it  is  spoken  of  with  i^ 
proval  by  the  fathers  of  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.   Chir. 
sostom  mentions  the  ceremony  as  follows  r    **  Cnjwiii 
are  therefpre  put  upon  their  heads  as    ^ymhola  oi  vic- 
tory ;"  i.  e.  it  was  supposed  that  the  1>ets>otbed  persoe^ 
had,  before  nuptials,  striven  virtooixalx    Agaln&t  sJ] 
manner  of  un  cleanness  (Chrysostom,    Uofm.  IX  in  1 
Tim.y    It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  lionor  of  csowa- 
ing  was  not  given  to  fornicators  when  tl&ejv'  married ; 
nor  was  the  ceremony  used  in  second   or  third  oiar- 
riages,  because,  though  not  held  to  be  nnlaw^ful,  ti^er 
were  not  reckoned  as  honorable  as   first   marriages. 
**  The  chaplets  were  usually  made  of  mjTtle,  olive,  am- 
aranth, rosemary,  and  evergreens,  intermingle  with 
i  cypress  and  vervain.    The  crown,  appropriasteljr  so  call- 
ed, was  made  of  olive,  myrtle,  and  rosemarv',  ir*riegxted 
with  flowers,  and  sometimes  with  gold  and  silver,  peaii-i. 
precious  stones,  ete.     These  crowns  were  constructed 
in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  or  tower.     Both  tbe  bride  aar! 
the  bridegroom  were  crowned  in  this  manner,  tos^ctht-r 
with  tbe  groomsman  and  the  bride-maid.       The  bride 
frequently  appeared  in  church  thus  attired  on  tbe  day 
when  proclamation  of  the  banns  was  ma<]e.      Chaf- 
lets  were  not  worn  by  the  parties  in  case  of  secced 
marriage,  nor  by  those  who  had  been  guiltj^  of  im- 
propriety before  marriage.     In  the  Greek  Cfanrcb  the 
chaplets  wer&  imposed  by  the  officiating  minister.    He 
placed  the  nuptial  crowns,  which  had  been  I^^n^  on 
the  altar,  ilrst  upon  the  head  of  the  bridegroom  and 
then  upon  that  of  the  bride,  saying,  *  This  servant  of 
the  Lord  hereby  crowns  this  handmaid  of  the  I»rd  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and   of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost,  world  without  end.  Amen.*     This  cer^ 
mony  was  followed  by  prayers,  doxolc^es,  and  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  particularly  Ephes.  t,  20-3a, 
and  John  ii,  1-11,  and  the  alternate  prayers  of  tbe 
priest  and  the  deacon.     Upon  the  eighth  day  tbe  mar- 
ried pair  present  themselves  again  in  the  church,  wb^ 
the  minister,  with  appropriate  prayer,  lays  off  the  nup- 
tial crown,  and  dismisses  them  with  a  blessing.**     la 
the  Western  Church  veils  gradually  took  the  pUoe  of 
bridal  crowns,  though  both  are  sometimes  used.     In 
Germany  the  wreaths  are  still  very  generally  used. — 
Coleman,  Ancient  Christianity,  ch.  xxiv,  §  4  ;   Bing- 
ham, Oriy,  Eedes,  bk.  xxil,  ch.  iv,  §  6 ;  Herzog,  BeaU 
Encyk,  ii,  346 ;  Siegel,  llandb,  der  AUerthumer,  ii,  13. 

Bridal  Ring.    See  Ri^o. 

Bride,  St.    See  Bridget. 

Bride  (rtbs,  hallah'i  vvfi^ti ;  both  also  "  daugfa. 
ter-in-law*').     See  Bbideoroox. 

Bride-chamber  (yvfi^v),  a  bridal  room  (Said. 
KOtrtov)  where  the  nuptial  bed  was  prepared,  usoallT 
in  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  whither  the  bride  was 
brought  in  procession.  See  Wedding.  It  occurs 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the  phrase  *'sons  of 
the  bride-chamber"  (Matt,  ix,  15;  Mark  ii,  19;  Luke 
v,  34).  These  were  the  companions  of  the  bridegroom, 
bridemen,  called  by  the  Greeks  para^fmphs  (Rabbin. 
C^Sa'riC),  just  as  the  bride  had  also  her  companions 
or  bridemaids  (Matt  xxv,  1-12).     See  Marriage. 

Bridegroom  Cit^n,  chathan',  also  "son-in-law;** 

ti;/i0i'oc).  In  the  typical  language  of  Scripture,  tbe 
love  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  Church  is  vividly  alluded 
to  in  the  expression  **the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife*' 
(Rev.  xxi,  9).  Christ  hunself  is  also  called  "the 
bridegroom"  in  the  same  sense  (John  ill,  29).  Tbe 
figure,  under  various  and  extended  forms,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  0.  T.,  to  denote  the  union  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  the  Jewish  nation.  See  Canti- 
cles; Nuptials. 

Bride-maid,  Bride-man.    See  Paraktvpu. 

Bridge  (yi^vpa,  2  Mace,  xii,  13)  does  not  occur  in 
the  canonical  Scriptures  unless  indirectly  in  the  prop* 
er  name  Geshur  (q.  vOi  a  district  in  Baahan  north-east 


of  tbe  Sea  of  GaLlee  No  far  Irom  th  region 
exists  lUe  most  noted  nrtifiLial  alone  bnilge  in  PaUs- 
tino.  It  is  menlianed  by  B.  de  b  Brocqaiiire  A.D. 
1-132,  and  a  portion  of  one  by  Arculf,  A.D.  TOO  (Barty 
Trav.  in  Pu/.  p.  8,  300 :  Burekharft,  Sipvi,  p.  315 ;  Roli- 
InsDB,  Reirarrhra,  iii,  361).  Jt  croBM»  the  tapper  Jordan 
about  tno  mikt  below  thu  lakB  Huleh.  The  rlTer  hero 
floDFS  rapidly  tbroagh  a  narroir  bed ;  and  here  from 
the  most  remote  a  jes  has  lain  the  high-jDad  to  Damaa- 
cas  from  all  part«  of  Palestine,  which  renders  it  like- 
ly that  a  bridKB  existed  at  this  place  in  very  ancient 
times,  althou'^h  of  course  not  the  one  which  is  now 
BtandJn;;.  The  brid^  is  called  "Jacob's  Bridge" 
(Jmr  Yahmb),  from  a  tradition  that  it  marks  the  spot 
where  the  patriarch  Jacob  crossed  the  river  on  bis  re- 
turn from  Padan-Aram.  But  it  ia  also  aomatitoea  call- 
ed Jisir  Beni  Yaioub,  "the  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Sons," 
which  may  suggest  that  tbe  nsmi  is  rather  derived 
from  some  Arab  tribe  called  the  Beni  Yakoub.  It 
Is  still  oftaner  termed,  boirever,  Jitr  Beiiat  Yatoub, 
"  BridKB  of  Jacob's  Daughteni."  The  bridge  is  a 
Tery  solid  structure,  well  built,  with  a  hit;b  curve  in 
tbe  middle  like  all  the  Syrian  bridges,  and  is  com- 
posed of  three  arches  in  the  usual  style  of  these  fab- 
rics. Close  by  it  on  the  east  is  a  khan  much  frequent- 
ed by  travellers,  built  upon  the  remdns  of  a  fortresa 
which  was  erected  by  the  Crusaders  to  command  tha 
pissage  of  tbe  Jordan.  A  few  soldiers  are  now  sta- 
tioned here  to  collect  a  toll  upon  all  the  laden  beasts 
which  cross  tbe  bridge. 

Permanent  bridges  over  water  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  by  tha  Israelites  in  their  earlier  times,  but 
we  have  frequent  mention  made  of  fords,  and  of  their 
military  importance  (Gen.  xxxii,  23;  Josh,  ii,  7; 
Judg.  ill,  28 ;  vii,  !4 ;  xil,  6 ;  Isa.  xvi,  2).  West  of 
the  Jordan  there  are  few  rivers  ot  importance  (Amm. 
Marc,  xiv,  g ;  Reland,  p.  384) ;  and  perhaps  the  policy 
of  the  Jews  may  have  lUscouraged  intercourBe  with 
neigbbarinK  tribes,  for  it  seems  unlikely  t^at  the  skill 
of  Solomon's  architects  was  unable  to  construct  a 
bridite.  Though  tbe  arch  (q.  v.)  was  known  and  used 
in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  16lb  centurr  B.C.  (Wilkin- 
•on,  ii,  302  sq. ;  Birch,  i,  14),  tho  Romans  were  the  Arst 
constructors  of  arched  bridges.  They  made  bridees 
over  the  Jordan  and  other  rivers  of  SiTia,  of  which 
temains  still  exist  (Stonley,  Palal.  p.  296;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  90,  91,  92, 142, 143).  There  aie  (races  of 
ancient  bridges  across  tbe  Jordan  above  and  below 
ibe  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  also  over  tbe  Arnon  and 
olher  rivers  which  enter  the  Jordan  from  the  east ;  and 
some  of  the  winter  torrents  which  traverse  tbe  west- 
ernmost plain  (the  plain  of  ths  coast)  are  crossed  by 
bridges,  also  the  Litany,  the  Owely,  etc.  Dot  the  old- 
Mi  of  these  appears  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  uul  some  of 
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more  recent  date  (see  Thom- 
POO  Land  and  Boot,  i,  G2, 122, 
2S3)    TbeCbaldee  paraphrase 

renders  'gates,"  in  Nabum  ii, 
6     brrfges,"  where,  however, 

ttuod  which,  being  burst  by 
inundation, destroyed  tho  walls 
of^ina  eh  (Diod.  ii,  27).  Ju- 
das Maccabaus  is  said  to  have 
ntcnded  to  make  a  bridge  in 
order  t«  besiege  tbe  town  of 
LssphororCarpis,  situate  near 
a  lake  (2  Uucc.  xu,  15).  Jo- 
sepbuB  (  4fi/.  V,  1, 3),  speaking 
of  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites, 
8a}s  t  had  never  been  bridged 
belbre  (oirK  tZtvsro  vpurrpox'), 
as  if  D  his  own  time  bridges 
bad  been  made  over  it,  which 
under  tbe  Romans  wai  the 
case  Iolsa-ixxvii,25,-up, 
is  rendered  br  the  Sept.  "to  bridtro,"  yi^v- 
The  bridge  (yf^cpo)  connecting  the  Tem- 
ple with  the  uppercityof  which  Josephus  (peaks  (H'ar, 
vi,  6,  2;  Ant.  xv,  11,  5)  seems  to  have  lieen  an  arched 
viaduct  (Robinson,  i,  *85;  also  new  ed.  iii,  324).  See 
Jerdsaleu.  Herodotus  (i,  186)  do-cril«s  a  hridgo 
consisting  of  stone  piers,  with  planks  laid  across,  built 
by  Nitocris  B.C.  circ.  600,  connecting  tbe  two  portions 
of  Babylon  (see  Jer.  Ii,  81,  32;  I,  38),  and  Diodorus 
speaks  of  an  arched  tunnel  under  the  Euphrates  (ii,  9). 
Bridges  of  boats  are  described  also  by  Herodotus  (iv, 
88 ;  vii,  36 ;  comp.  £sch.  Pen.  69,  Xh'o^io/idc  oxulio) 
and  by  Xenopbon  (Jnoft.  ii,  4,12).  A  bridge  over  the 
Zab,  made  of  wicker-work  connecting  stone  piers,  is 
described  liv  I-ayard  (i,  192),  a  mode  of  coostmclion 
used  also  in  South  America.— Kitto;  Smith. 

Briclge,  JonatliEtll  D.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
i.'^tcr.  was  bom  at  Northlield,  Mass..  1»12,  converted 
at  seventeen,  and  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in  tho 
Kew  England  Conference  1834.  After  filling  a  num- 
ber of  important  stations,  he  was  made  presiding  elder 
1854,  and  died  1S5G.     By  his  energ}',  i 


alar, 


education,  and  rose  to  be  a  good  scholar,  and  « 
"long  an  honor  and  ornament"  to  tho  Conference. 
Aa  a  preacher  he  was  earnest  and  ardent  to  a  degree 
beyond  bis  physical  strMCth.  His  impulsive  temper- 
careful  writer.  He  wrote  largely  for  periodicals. — 
Mimlr,  of  Cimflnfna.  vi,  241 ;  Sherman,  A'™  Eng- 
land Divina,  p.  3G0. 

Bridge,  ■William,  a  Non-conformist  divine,  was 
bom  in  1600,  and  educated  St  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  After  preaching  in  Essen  and  Norwich, 
he  was  silenced  fornon-conformity  and  went  to  Rotter- 
dam, whero  he  was  pastor  in  Robinson's  Congrega- 
gationnl  church.  Returning  to  England,  he  obtained 
a  church  at  Yarmouth  in  the  time  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, but  was  ejected  in  1062.  He  died  1670.  He 
was  a  learned  and  industrious  man  :  in  tbeologj-  a  Cal- 
vinisl.  His  ironti.  consisting  chiefly  of  sermons,  were 
first  collected  in  1649  (4  vols.  4to),  before  his  death. 
A  new  and  complete  edition  has  recentiv  appeared 
(Lnnd.  184.%  5  vols.  8vo).  See  Calamy,  Ejected  Mm- 
iK-Tj,  ii,  478. 

Bridge  Brethren  {Fralret  pont-fira,  Fr'erfi  pon- 
lifei),  the  name  of  a  fraternity  founded  toward  the 
end  of  the  12th  centurj-  iiy  St.  Benedict  after  his 
buildine  the  bridge  of  Avignon.  They  were  to  serve 
in  honpiuls  when  needed,  but  were  more  especially 
intenried  to  devote  themselves  to  tbe  building  of 
bridges  and  roads.  In  this  capncity  they  did  great 
Bcrvice  in  tbe  south  and  east  of  France,  lUrecliag  the 
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workmen,  working  themaelves,  ind  often  defraying 
tbsexpeDsea  out  of  their  own  funds  or  bv  collecttona. 
They  were  ufficially  reeogniaed  by  Pope  Clement  III, 
organized  on  tbe  plan  of  the  kni):htly  orders,  and  each 
brotbcr  was  dialinguiBhed  by  wearing  a  small  hammer 
on  the  lireajt.  They  did  not  altogether  disappear  be- 
fore 17S9,  although  their  efficiency  ceased  long  before 
tbat  time.  See  RthmAa  Auf.  lur  let  Frira  pmti/ei 
(Par.  1818). 

Bridget  (Briqid  or  Bride),  a  Romish  ssint,  and 
the  pubwKat  of  Ireland,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century.  Marvellous  and  aheurd  accounts  of 
her  miracles  ore  given  in  the  modem  Ui'es  of  her.  Her 
festival  is  observed  on  Febr.  1,  on  which  day,  A.D.  oSl 
or  633,  she  is  said  to  have  died.  See  Hant'a  BiilOFy 
t^lhe  Iridi  Church,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  vol.  ii,  p.  lib. 

Bridget  (Briqitta  or  BmoirrA),  a  saint  of  the 
Romish  Calendaj,  and  daughter  of  Birgir,  prince  of 
Sweden.  She  was  born  in  13M,  and  married  Ulpho, 
prince  of  Nericia,  In  Sweden,  by  whom  she  had  eight 
children.  After  the  birth  of  these  Bridget  and  her 
hasband  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  continence.  They 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Comj^atelta  \  and  Ulpho 
died  shortly  after  their  return  to  Sweden,  ia  \Mi. 
Bridget  then  built  the  great  monaster}-  of  Wastein,  in 
the  diocese  of  Ijnkoping,  id  which  she  placed  sixty 
nnnB,  and,  separated  from  them  entirely,  thirteen 
fHars,  priests,  La  honor  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St, 
Paul,  four  deacons,  representing  the  four  doctors  of 
the  Chnrch,  and  eight  Uy  brothers.  See  Brioet- 
TIBES.  Bridget,  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  died  at  Rome  on  her  return,  July  23,  1B73. 
She  was  canonized  by  Bonlfacius  IX,  Oct.  7, 1291,  and 
faer  festival  appointed  to  be  kept  on  tbo  duy  follow- 
ing. Her  Romish  biographers  tell  of  many  rtteloHimi 
which  she  is  said  to  have  had  concerning  the  sntTerings 
of  onr  Saviour,  and  about  political  affairs.  Jolin  de 
Torquemada,  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Dasle,  exam- 
ined the  book  of  Bridget's  revelattonp,  and  declared  it 
to  be  profitable  for  the  instruction  of  the  faithful  (?>. 
It  was  consequently  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Basle 
and  the  popes  Gregory  XI  and  Urban  VI,  but  Bene- 
dict XIV  explained  this  confirmation  as  meaning  only 
tbat  the  boidi  contained  nothing  contrary  to  [he  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Church.  Her  RtreLiiimi  were 
publii-hed,  I.Qbeck,14S2,and  Rome,  1848.— I!utlcr,Litej 
ijfSaiiiU,  Oct.  8  i  Hammerich,  LAta  Bny.lla'i  (1863). 

Bridgetlnea.    See  BntoiTruiis. 

Brlds«WBter  Treatfaes.  The  last  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  (who  died  in  IBM),  by  his  will,  dated 
February  25,  1826,  left  £8000  to  bo  at  the  disposal  of 
the  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  to  b^ 
paid  to  the  person  or  persons  nominated  l>y  liim  to 
write,  print,  and  publish  1000  copies  of  a  work  "  On 
the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodneAS  of  God,  as  manifest- 
ed in  the  creation  ;  lilustTating  such  work  by  all  rea- 
sonable arguments,  as,  for  instance,  the  variety  and 
furmation  of  God's  creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  the  effect  of  digestion,  the  con- 
struction of  the  hand  of  man.  and  an  Infinite  variety 
of  other  argument* ;  as  also  by  discoveries,  ancient  and 
modern,  in  arts,  sciences,  and  the  whole  extent  of  lit- 
erature." He  also  desired  that  the  proHts  arising  ftom 
the  sale  of  tbe  works  so  published  should  be  paid  to 
the  authors  of  the  works.  Tbe  then  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Davies  Gilbert,  requested  the  assist- 
ance of  tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  determining  on  the  best  mode  of  carrying 
inloeffect  the  intentions  of  the  testator.  Acting  with 
their  advice,  he  appointed  eight  centlemen  to  write 
separate  treatises  on  the  different  branches  of  the  sub- 
]^  which  treatises  have  been  published,  and  are  as 
follows :  1.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  Thr.  < 
Adaplalion  nf  Ezttmat  Knliire  ta  ihr.  Moral  and  Inltt-  I 
UctvalCaaidilntinn  ifMnn  (Glasgow,  1S3D,  2  vol..  Svo). ': 
7.  By  John  Kidd,  M.D.,  7^  Ad^^iplalioti  of  Extemai 
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XatuTt  lo  the  Phgticat  ComSlim  of  Man  (Land.  1RS7, 

8vo).  8.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  AMrtmamg 
and  Gntral  Pkgiia  cimtidertd  with  Bt/errar^  to  Xatm- 
ral  Throlass  (l^ud.  1889,  Svo).  i.  By  Sir  CturliB 
Bell,  The  llatul.  ill  Mtchonitm  atid  Vital  E-domrwri^j. 
at  etrineins  Deign  (Lond.  1837,  8vo).  6.  By  PeCer 
Mark  Rogct,  ftl.D.,  Ammid  and  VfgelabU  Ph^iiofofj, 
imuiiltred  ailh  Jfrference  to  Naland  Thtologg  (Lond. 
1840,  2  vols.  8vo).  6.  Bv  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  On 
Geology  and  Minrraiogf  (Loud.  1837.  2  vols.  8to).  7. 
By  tbe  Rev.  William  Kirby,  On  Iht  UiHory,  llabi/t, 
andlnitincti  o/Animali  (Lond,  1836,  S  vols.  1<vd).  i^. 
By  William  Prout,  M.D.,  Ciemutry,  Mttroroiogj.  ai^ 
lit  Fttm^fioR  pf  Digetlialt,  comidtrid  ailh  Bejerttux  to 
Natitrai  Theohsg  (Lond.  1881,  8vo).  All  th«o  trea- 
tises have  been  reprinted  in  a  cheaper  form  ■■  a  por- 
tion of  Bohn's  "Standard  Library,"  and  the  most  of 
them  had  before  this  been  republished  in  America 
(Pbila.  7  vols.  Svo).  A  German  translation  cf  them 
has  been  published  at  StottKirdt  (183S-I83S,  9  rob.}. 
Bridle  (prop.  IP^,  re'srn,  a  talltr,  Isa.  -j-j-t^  ss  ; 
hence  generally  a  ran,  Psa.  ssxii,  3;  Job  xxx,  II  ; 
specially  the  j'aics,  Job  xli,B  [13]  J  also  Sf^p,  wu'lh^, 
2KingB![ii,  28;  Prov.xivi,8i  Isa.xxvii,  29;  stri>t- 
ly  the  bU,  as  rendered  in  Psa.  xsiii,  9j  w>  ^B^'v^i-. 
Rev.  liv,  20;  1  Esdr,  Ui,  G;  2  Mace,  x,  29;  "bit" 
Jamesiii,3;  likewltexaXii'n]'uy(iii,tomri^Jameai,26; 
iii,  2;  once  Dlorip,  nachtom',  a  maxdt.  Pan.  x<tix,  2t, 
the  headstall  and  reins  by  Tfhich  a  rider  goveraa  hii 
borse(Psa.  xxxii,  9).  In  connection  with  Isa.  xxxvii, 
29,  it  is  remarkable  to  find  from  Theodoret  that  it  was 
CQstomary  to  fix  a  sort  of  bridle  or  muule  of  leatlier 
on  refractory  slaves.     Even  f 
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conquered  Egypt,  the 
lU  of  the  Eg}'ptlan  monarch,  with  ten  thousand  other 
youths  of  the  highest  rank,  were  condemned  to  death, 

ropes  around  their  necks  and  bridles  in  their  irouthi 
(Herodotus,  iii,  14).  Compare  the  act  of  BeuLadads 
"princes"  in  puttinghallers  about  their  heads  in  loken 
of  submission  to  Abab  (1  Kings  xi,  33).  According 
to  Layard  (ii,  275),  the  Assyrians  ornamented  their 
bridles  in  a  hi^h  degree;  but  in  their  trappings  and 
harness  the  Kouyunjik  horses  differ  completely  from 
those  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nimroud:  their 
heads  were  (^neraliy  surmounted  by  an  arched  crert. 
and  belts  or  tassels  were  hang  around  their  necks ;  or, 
as  at  Khorsabad,  high  plumes,  generally  three  in  num- 
ber, rose  between  their  ears.     See  UonsK. 


Heid-dnHor: 


Aiiyrlan  Rtdlng-faDn& 


The  restraints  of  God's  providence  ore  metaphcii. 
cally  called  his  "bridle"  and  "hook"  (2  Kings  xix, 
28).  The  "  liridle  in  the  jaws  of  the  people  causing 
them  to  err"  (Isa.  xxx,  28)  is  God's  pennitting  the  A»- 
syrinns  to  be  directed  by  foolish  counsels,  that  they 
might  never  finish  their  intended  purpose  agoinn  J»- 
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rusalem  (Isa.  xxxvii,  29).  The  restraints  of  law  and 
humanity  are  called  a  bridle,  and  to  let  it  loose  is  to 
act  without  regard  to  these  principles  (Job  xxx,  11). 

Brief  (Lat.  brevet  used  in  later  Latin  for  a  writ- 
ing or  letter).  Briejfs  apostolical  are  pontitical  letters 
from  the  court  of  Rome,  subscribed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  briefs,  who  is  usually  a  bishop  or  cardinal. 
They  differ  in  many  respects  from  bulls.  Brie£9  are 
issued  from  the  Roman  court  by  the  apostolic  secre- 
tary, sealed  by  the  fisherman's  ring  with  red  wax ; 
bulls  are  issued  by  the  apostolic  chancellor,  under  a 
seal  of  lead,  having  on  one  side  impressed  the  likeness 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on  the  other  the  name 
of  the  reigning  pope.  Brie£s  are  written  on  fine  and 
white  skins ;  bulls  on  those  that  are  thick  and  coarse. 
Briefs  are  written  in  Roman  character,  in  a  legible  and 
fair  manner ;  bulls,  though  in  Latin,  are  in  old  Gothic 
characters,  witiiout  line  or  stop.  Brie&  arc  dated  ^  die 
nativkaiis ;  bulls,  h  die  incewnaiionis.  Briefs  have  the 
date  abbreviated ;  bulls  have  it  at  full  length.  Briefs 
begin  with  the  name  of  the  pope,  thus,  **  Clemens,  Papa 
XI I,"  etc.;  bulls  begin  with  the  words  ** (Clemens) 
Episcoput  servua  servarunij'*  by  way  of  distinct  heading. 
Briefs  may  be  iraued  before  the  pope's  coronation, 
but  bulls  not  till  afterward.  Both  are  equally  acts 
of  the  pope ;  but  a  greater  weight  is  generally  attach- 
ed to  the  bull,  on  account  of  its  more  formal  character. 
See  Bull. 

Brier  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the 
following  words  in  certain  passages,  most  of  them  be- 
ing rendered  "  thorn"  in  others.     See  Thorx. 

1.  p*!?^,  che'dek  (from  its  ttinglng),  Mic.  vii,  4; 
*'  thorn,"  Prov.  xv,  19 ;  apparently  the  Arabic  chadak, 
thought  to  be  the  Melongena  sptnosOy  i.  e.  Solanum  in- 
sanum  of  Linn.,  or  "  prickly  mad-«pple"  (Abulfadli, 
ap.  Celsii  Hkrcb,  ii,  40  sq.).  From  both  passages  it 
appears  that  the  Heb.  word  denotes  a  species  of  thorn 
shrubs  which  were  used  for  enclosures  or  hedges.  Yet 
this  characteristic  is  much  too  general  to  determine 
from  it  with  any  precbion  what  particular  species  of 
thorny  plants  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  But 
the  plant  whose  fruit  is  the  love-apple  or  mad^pple 
(a  species  of  small  melon)  is  of  the  family  of  night- 
shades (solaneas),  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  making  a 
hedge. 

2.  "jlio,  9cM(ynr  ("thorn,"  Ezek.  U,  6),  or  "jifep,  til. 
Ion  (so  called  as  being  a  pendulous  or  twig-like  extrem' 
ihf),  Ezek.  xxviii,  24;  prop,  a  prickle^  such  as  are 
found  on  the  shoots  of  the  palm-tree,  and  called  in 
Arabic  sulka\  being  the  thorns  that  precede  the  put- 
ting forth  of  the  foliage  and  branches. 

3.  *1Q'^P,  8irpad\  in  Isa.  Iv,  13;  "instead  of  the 
brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree."  The  Sept.  has 
icovt/sa,  which  is  a  strong-smelling  plant  of  the  endive 
kind,  ^a-6aae,  Inula  hslenium,  Linn,  (iiristotle,  Ilist, 
An.  iv,  8,  28 ;  Dlosc.  iii,  126).  The  Pcshito  has  eetur, 
tatureiay  savory,  wild  thyme,  Tkymus  aerpyllum,  a  plant 
growing  in  great  abundance  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  ac- 
cording to  Burckhardt  (Syr,  ii).  Gesenius  (Thes,  s.  v.) 
rejects  both  these  on  etymological  grounds,  and  pre- 
fers urtica  (the  rendering  of  the  Vulg.)  or  nettle.,  con- 
sidering the  Heb.  name  to  be  a  compound  of  E]^D,  to 
6»nt,  and  ^Sd,  to  stinff.  He  also  notices  the  opinion 
of  Ewald  (Gram,  Crit.  p.  520)  that  Sinapi  album,  the 
v^e  mustard,  is  the  plant  meant,  after  the  suggestion 
oC  Simonis,  who  compares  the  Syriac  name  of  this 
pfant,  shephdom 

4.  'I'^p^,  shamir^  (trom  its  sharpness^  the  most  fre- 
quent  term,  and  always  so  rendered  (Isa.  v,  6 ;  vii, 
23,  24,  26;  ix,  18;  x,  17;  xxvii,  4;  xxxii,  18),  ap- 
parently a  collective  term  for  thorny  Oriental  shrubs ; 
comp.  the  Arabic  shamura,  the  Egyptian  thorn-tree. 
It  is  merely  spoken  of  as  springing  up  in  desolated 
lands;  in  two  passages  (x,  17;  xxvii,  4),  it  b  put 


metaphorically  for  troublesome  men.     The  Sept.  ren* 
ders  usually  dxat^a,  sometimes  x^P'^^g  or  dypuKrroc 
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6.  In  Heb.  vi,  8,  the  Gr.  word  is  rpipoXog  (three» 
pronged},  tribulus,  the  land  caltrop  ("thistle,"  Matt, 
vii,  16),  a  low  thorny  shrub,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  spikes  to  the  military  "crow-foot,"  an 
instrument  thrown  on  the  ground  to  impede  cavalry ; 
the  Tribubts  terrestris  of  LinnsBus. 

Neither  of  the  remaining  Heb.  words  so  rendered  ap- 
pear to  designate  any  species  of  phint.  One  of  these  is 
D''3;5'ia,  barhanimf  (Judg.  viii,  7,  16;  Sept.  merely 
Grfficizes  papicavifi),  mentioned  as  one  of  the  instru- 
ments by  which  Gideon  punished  the  elders  of  Suc- 
coth ;  probably  thresking-^dges,  so  called  from  the  bot- 
tom being  set  with/ifi/-5^ofie0,  which  the  word  seems 
prop,  to  denote.  The  other  is  D'^^'JD,  sarabijn  (ap- 
parently from  the  Chald.  root  I3^D,  to  be  re/ractory), 
Rebels,  which  are  compared  with  thorns,  Ezek.  ii,  6 
(Sept  irapourrfjoovotv,  as  if  for  330 ;  Vulg.  increduK), 
Some  of  the  rabbins  understand  thorns,  and  Castell 
(in  his  Lex.  Jleptw/lJ)  renders  nettles;  but  the  other  in- 
terpretation is  defended  by  Celsius  (Ilierob,  ii,  222). 

Brigandine  is  an  old  English  word,  signifying  a 
coat  of  scale  armor,  but  now  obsolete  in  this  sense ; 
used  in  Jer.  xlvi,  4 ;  Ii,  8,  for  the  Heb.  'J'i'^'^p,  siryon' 
(occurring  only  in  these  passages),  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  li'^'IC?,  sUryon,  a  "coat  of  mail"  (1  Sam.  xvu, 
5,  88)  or  corselet.     See  Breastplate. 

Brigitta.    See  Bridget. 

Brigittinea  (Birgittixes  or  Bridoettines),  a 
monastic  order  in  the  Roman  Church,  also  called  Chrdo 
Salmloris,  founded  in  1344  by  Brigitta  (Birgitta  or 
Bridget)  at  Wadstena,  in  Sweden,  and  confirmed  in 
1370  by  Urban  V.     The  nuns  and  monks  lived  to- 
gether under  one  roof,  yet  without  seeing  each  other. 
There  were  to  be  in  every  convent  60  nuns,  13  priests 
(in  honor  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  St.  Paul),  four 
deacons  (to  represent  Ambrose,  Augustine,  Gregory, 
and  Jerome),  and  8  lay  brothers.     They  lived  on  alms, 
were  principally  devoted  to  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  were  governed  by  an  abbess,  who  was  as- 
sisted by  a  confessor  chosen  among  the  priests.     Both 
sexes  wore  gray  cowls;  the  nuna  a  crown  of  three 
white  stripes  with  five  red  spots,  the  monks  red  and 
white  crosses.     Denmark,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  Portugal,  and  several  other  countries  had 
convents  of  this  order,  most  of  which  were  swept  away 
by  the  Reformation.     England  had  only  one  convent, 
the  Sion  House,  founded  by  Henry  V  in  1413,  sup- 
pressed bj'  Henry  VIII,  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and 
again  suppressed  by  Elizabeth.    The  most  celebrated 
member  of  this  order  was  John  (Ecolampadius,  the 
celebrated  reformer  of  Switzerland.     At  present  the 
Brigittine  monks  are  entirely  extinct,  while  a  few 
convents,  inhabited  by  nuns  only,  were  still  found  in 
1860  in  Bavaria,  Poland,  Holland,  and  England.    A 
congregation  of  Brigittine  (or  Bbgittan)  nuns  of  the 
Recollection  was  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century 
by  Maria  of  Escobar  at  Valladolid,  in  Spain,  which  in 
the  eighteenth  century  had  four  convents. — Fehr,  Gesch, 
der  Mdnchsorden,  nach  Henrian,  i,  418  sq. ;  Butler,  Uvea 
of  Saints,  Oct.  8;  Helyot,  Ord,  BeUgieux,  i,  484  sq. 

Brim,  ri^|7,  hatsek\  the  extremity  or  edge  of  the 
water.  Josh,  iii,  15 ;  MSl:?,  saphah',  the  lip  or  rim  of  a 
cup  or  basin,  1  Kings  vii,  23,  26 ;  2  Chron.  iv,  2,  5 ; 
avit),  up  to  the  top  of  a  vessel,  John  ii,  7. 

Brimstone  (n'^^BJ,  gophrith' ;  9hov,  sulphur). 
The  Hebrew  word  is  connected  with  ^BSi,  go'pher,  ren- 
dered "gopher-wood"  in  Gen.  vi,  14,  and  probably 
signified  in  the  first  instance  the  gwn  or  resin  that  ex- 
uded from  that  tree ;  hence  it  was  transferred  to  all 
inflammable  substances,  and  especially  to  sulphur — a 
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well-known  simple  mineral  substance,  crystalline  and 
fusible,  but  without  a  metallic  basis.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly infljimmable,  and  when  burning  emits  a  peculiar 
suffocating  smell.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance 
near  volcanoes  and  mineral  wells,  more  particularly 
near  hot  wells,  and  it  is  spread  nearly  over  the  whole 
earth.  In  Gen.  xiz,  24,  25,  we  are  told  that  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  destroyed  by  a  rain  (or  storm)  of  fire 
and  brimstone.  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  this, 
even  if  we  suppose  natural  agencies  only  were  em- 
ployed in  it.  The  soil  of  that  region  abounded  with 
sulphur  and  bitumen ;  and  the  kindling  of  such  a  mass 
of  combustible  materials  through  volcanic  action  or 
by  lightning  from  heaven,  would  cause  a  conflagration 
sufficient  not  only  to  engulf  the  cities,  but  also  to  de- 
stroy the  surface  of  the  plain,  so  that  "  the  smoke  of 
the  "country  would  go  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace," 
and  the  sea,  rushing  in,  would  convert  the  plain  into 
a  tract  of  waters.  See  Sodom.  Small  lumps  of  sul- 
phur are  still  found  in  many  places  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  See  Sulphub.  The  word  brimstone 
is  often  figuratively  used  in  the  Scriptures  (apparently 
with  more  or  less  reference  to  the  above  signal  exam- 
ple) to  denote  punishment  and  destruction  (Job  xviii, 
15 ;  Isa.  XXX,  33 ;  xxxiv,  9 ;  Deut.  xxix,  23 ;  Psa.  xi, 
6 ;  Ezek.  xxxviii,  22).  lYhether  the  word  is  used  lit- 
erally or  not  in  the  passages  which  describe  the  future 
and  everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked,  wo  may  be 
sure  that  it  expresses  all  which  the  human  mind  can 
conceive  of  excruciating  torment  (Rev.  xiv,  10 ;  xix, 
20;  XX,  10;  xxi,  8).     See  Hell. 

Brinlz,  9ome  Heb.  words  elsewhere  rendered  some- 
times "brim"  (q.  v.). 

Brisbane,  a  town  of  Eastern  Australia,  Kew  South 
Wales,  and  see  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  was  erected  in  1859.  The  town  ceased  to  be  a 
penal  settlement  in  1842,  and  has  since  become  a  thriv- 
ing place.  The  number  of  the  clergy  in  1859  was 
seven.  See  Clirgy  IMfor  1860  (London,  1860,  8vo). 
See  Australia. 

Brison,  Samuel,  bom  in  Frederick  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1797,  entered  the  Baltimore  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1821,  and  labored  in  its 
ranks  with  great  acceptance  and  success  until  his  death 
at  Baltimore,  Oct.  13,  1853.  He  was  twice  presiding 
elder :  1838-1841  of  the  Bockington  district,  and  1845- 
1848  of  the  Northumberland  district.  His  personal 
character  was  noble  and  elevated,  and  his  ministry 
eminently  acceptable  and  useful. — Minnies  of  Confer- 
cnceSy  V,  331. 

Bristcl,  in  Gloucestershire,  England,  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  of  the  Church  of  England,  founded  by  Henry 
VIII,  who  in  1542  converted  the  abbe3'-church  of  the 
Augustine  monies  into  a  cathedral,  dividing  the  abbey 
lands  between  the  bishop  and  the  chapter,  which  he 
made  to  consist  of  a  dean  and  six  secular  canons  or 
prebendaries.  The  church  was  also  served  by  an 
archdeacon,  six  minor  canons,  a  deacon  and  subdeacon, 
six  lay  clerks,  and  six  choristers.  This  see  is  now 
united  to  that  of  Gloucester,  and  the  bishop  is  styled 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  The  last  bishop  of  Bristol, 
Dr.  Allen,  was  transferred  to  Ely  in  1836.  The  pres- 
ent bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (1861)  is  Charles 
Baring,  consecrated  1856. 

Britain.    See  England,  Church  of. 

Broad  Church.    See  England,  Church  of. 

BroadduB,  Andrew,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom 
In  Caroline  county,  Virginia,  in  1770.  At  eighteen, 
against  his  father's  commands,  he  joined  the  Baptists 
and  began  to  preach.  Being  ordained  in  1791,  he  la- 
bored for  the  rest  of  his  life  (except  six  months  in 
Bichmond)  in  the  counties  of  Caroline,  King  and 
Queen,  and  King  William,  in  Virginia,  though  often 
called  to  other  and  more  important  fields.  In  1832, 
and  for  many  years  afterward,  3Ir.  Broaddus  was 


chosen  moderator  of  the  Dover  Association  of 
Churches.  He  died  Dec.  1,  1848.  His  publicatir.ss 
are,  A  Hit^ory  of  the  Bible,  8vo ;  A  CcUeckiM  ;  A  /Vts 
of  Church  DitcipUne ;  The  Dover  and  Virginia  CcB^cHau 
of  Hymns ;  and  various  Letters  and  Sermons^ — Spragu«, 
Annals,  vi,  290 ;  Jeter's  Memoir. 

Brocardo,  Jacopo,  a  native  of  Venice,  ^ho  be- 
came a  Protestant  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  was  of  a  visionary  turn,  and  sought  to  ehov 
that  the  principal  events  of  his  time  had  been  predict- 
ed in  the  Bible.  He  labored  to  effect  a  union  of  all 
Protestant  states,  at  the  head  of  which  his  plan  wa&  to 
place  Henry  IV  of  France.  He  wrote  a  Mystical  and 
Prophetical  Interpretation  of  Genesis  (Leyden,  1584, 4tnX, 
and  a  similar  Interpretatio  of  Lfeviticas  (8vo).  H^ 
died  at  Nuremberg  in  1600.  —  Landon,  Hcriesinttir^ 
Dictionary,  ii,  416. 

Brock,  John,  a  Congregational  ministery  was  a 
native  of  Stradbrook,  Suffolk  Co.,  £xig.  His  parents 
came  to  New  England  when  be  was  about  17.  He 
graduated  at  Har\'ard  1646.  He  preached  at  Rowkr 
and  the.  Isle  of  Shoals,  which  place  he  left  to  be  onlaiii- 
cd  pastor  at  Redding,  1662,  where  he  lived  nntil  hij 
death,  June  18,  1688.  He  was  eminent  for  pietv  and 
usefulness. — Sprague,  Anntds,  i,  134. 

Brodhead,  Jacob,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  tbe  Rfr- 
formed  Dutch  Church,  was  bom  at  Marblebead,  Nev 
York,  in  1782.  He  graduated  at  Union  College,  where 
he  became  a  tutor  in  1802.  In  1804  he  became  pa5tcr 
of  tbe  Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Rhinebeck,  and  wu 
afterward  successively  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  C<Jfe- 
giate  Church  of  New  York  City  in  1809,  pastor  of  the 
First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Philadelphia,  which 
he  established  in  1813,  and  of  the  church  in  Broome 
Street,  New  York,  in  1826.  In  1837  he  became  p«st<? 
of  a  church  at  Flatbush ;  in  1841  he  removed  to  BrotTk- 
lyn  as  minister  of  the  Central  Reformed  Protestact 
Dutch  Church  of  that  city.  He  relinquished  p««ton] 
service  in  1847,  and  died  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Jnar 
5th,  1855.  Great  tenderness  of  feeling  characterized 
his  preaching  and  his  pastoral  intercourse. 

Brodhead,  John,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister 
of  importance,  bom  in  Monroe  Co.,  Penn.,  Oct.  22,1770. 
travelled  two  years,  fh>m  1794,  in  N.  J.  and  Md.,  emi- 
grated to  New  England  in  1796,  and  was  a  pioneer  and 
founder  of  Methodism  there  and  in  Canada.  In  IHII 
he  settled  at  New  Market,  N.  H.  He  was  sevtraU 
times  elected  member  of  Congress  from  N.  Uamp^hirc 
He  died  April  7, 1838.  He  was  a  * ^good  man,**  and  '*  a 
prince  in  Israel." — Minutes  of  Conference^  vi,  679; 
Stevens's  Memorials;  Sprague,  Amtals,  vii,  240. 

Broidered,  prop.  H'Cp'l,  rihnah',  variegtsied  work 
or  embroidery ;  once  (Exod.  xxviii,  4)  ^S^P,  tash- 

heis',  iesselated  stuff,  i.  c.  cloth  (byssus),   woven  in 
checker-work.     See  Embroidery. 

The  "  broidered  hair"  (^Xty/icr,  ttmf)  of  1  Tim.  a 
9,  refers  to  the  fashionable  custom  among  tbe  Roman 
ladies  of  wearing  the  hair  platted,  and  fixed  with  cri5p> 
ing-pins  (comp.  1  Pet.  iii,  8).  "The  Eastern  femaleii.'* 
says  Sir  J.  Chardin,  "  wear  their  hair  very  lon^r,  and 
divided  into  a  number  of  tresses.  In  Barbary,  the  la- 
dies have  their  hair  hanging  down  to  the  ground,  which, 
after  they  have  collected  into  one  lock,  they  bind  and 
plat  with  ribbons.  The  women  nourbh  their  hair  witb 
great  fondness,  which  they  endeavor  to  lengthen,  by 
tufts  of  silk,  down  to  the  heels."    See  Head-dress. 

Brokesby,  Francis,  an  English  Kon-jnror,  was 
bom  at  Stoke  in  Leicestershire  1687,  and  educated  it 
Cambridge.  He  afterward  received  holy  orders,  and 
became  rector  of  Rowley  in  Yorkshire.  He  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  Non-jurors,  and  died  in  1715.  His 
works  are,  A  Life  of  Jesus  Christ: — A  History  of  tht 
Government  of  (he  Christian  Church  for  the  ^rst  three 
Centuries  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Fourth  (1712, 8vo):— 
On  Education  (1710,  8vo):— X  Life  of  Henry  DodwtSi 
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(1715;  2  vols.  12mo).  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  Nel- 
son in  the  compilation  of  his  **  Fasts  and  Festivals.*' 
—Hook,  EccL  Biog.  iii,  130;  Landon,^cc/.Z>«W.ii,416. 
Bromley,  Thojias,  one  of  the  English  followers 
of  Jacob  Bohme  (q.  v.),  was  bom  in  Worcester  1629, 
and  was  fellow  of  All-Soul's,  Oxford,  in  Cromwell's 
time.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was  deprived  for  non- 
conformitj',  and  lived  afterward  with  Pordage  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  he  joined  the  Philadelphian  (q.  v.) 
Society  of  Mystics  established  by  Jane  Leade  (q.  v.). 
He  wrote  many  mystical  works,  especially  The  Way 
to  the  SabbcUh  of  Rest;  Journey  of  the  ChUdren  of  Is- 
rael, etc.  He  went  beyond  Bohme  in  pronouncing 
marrift'j^e  unfit  for  perfect  Christians.  Bromley  died 
in  1691.  His  works,  in  German,  were  published  at 
Frankfort,  1719-32  (2  vols.  8vo).— Mosheim,  Ck,  Hiti, 
iii,  481. 

Brood,  vooaia,  a  nest  of  young  birds,  e.  g.  of  chick- 
ens (q.  v.),  Luke  xiii,  34. 

Brook  (very  generally  bn3,  naehaV;  Sept.  and  N. 
T.  xfifiappo^\  rather  a  torrent.  It  is  applied,  1.  to 
small  streams  arising  from  a  subterraneous  spring  and 
flowing  throui^h  a  deep  valley,  such  as  the  Amon,  Jab- 
bok,  Kidron,  Sorek,  etc.,  and  also  the  brook  of  the  wil- 
lows, mentioned  in  Isa.  xv,  7 ;  2.  to  winter-torrents  ari- 
sing from  rains,  and  which  are  soon  dried  up  in  the 
warm  season  (.Job  vi,  15, 19).  Such  is  the  noted  river 
(brook)  of  Egypt  so  often  mentioned  as  at  the  south- 
ernmost border  of  Palestine  (Num.  xxxiv,  6 ;  Josh. 
XV,  4,  47) ;  and,  in  fact,  such  are  most  of  the  brooks 
and  streams  of  Palestine,  which  are  numerous  in  win- 
ter and  early  spring,  but  of  which  very  few  survive 
the  beginning  of  the  summer.  8.  As  this  (Heb.)  word 
is  applied  both  to  the  valley  in  which  a  brook  runs 
and  to  the  stream  itself,  it  is  sometimes  doubtful  which 
is  meant  (see  Gesonius,  Thes.  p.  873).     See  Stream. 

To  deal  ** deceitfully  as  a  brook,"  and  to  pass  away 
'^as  the  stream  of  brooks"  (Job  vi,  15),  is  to  deceive 
our  friend  when  he  most  needs  our  help  and  comfort ; 
because  brooks,  being  temporary  streams,  are  dried  up 
in  the  heats  of  summer,  and  thus  the  hopes  of  the  trav- 
eller are  disappointed  (see  Hackett's  Illmtra,  of  Scrip- 
ture, p.  16).     See  River. 

Broth,  p'J^,  marak\  soup,  Judg.  vi,  19,  20 ;  p^B, 

parak' ,  fragments  of  bread  over  which  broth  is  poured, 
Isa.  Ixv,  4.     See  Eating. 

Brother  (Ileb.  n^(,  ach  [see  Ach-]  ;  Gr.  aSiXfftoo), 
a  term  so  variously  and  extensively  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture that  it  becomes  important  carefully  to  distinguish 
the  different  acceptations  in  which  it  is  used.  1.  It 
denotes  a  brother  in  the  natural  sense,  whether  the 
off'ipring  of  the  same  father  only  (Gen.  xlii,  15 ;  xliii, 
3;  Jndg.  ix,  21 ;  Matt,  i,  2 ;  Luke  iii,  1,  19),  or  of  the 
same  mother  only  (Judg.  viii,  19),  or  of  the  same  fa- 
ther and  mother  (Gen.  xlii,  4 ;  xliv,  20  ;•  Luke  vi,  14, 
etc.)  2.  A  near  relative  or  kinsman  b}'  blood,  e.  g.  a 
nephew  (Gen.  xiv,  16 ;  xiii,  8 ;  xxiv,  12,  16),  or  in 
general  a  cousin  (Matt,  xii,  46 ;  John  vii,  3 ;  Acts  i, 
14 ;  Gal.  i,  19),  or  even  a  husband  (Cant,  iv,  9).  8. 
One  of  the  same  tribe  (2  Sam.  x,  13),  e.  g.  a  fellow- 
Levite  (Num.  viii,  26;  xvi,  10;  Neh.  ui,  1).  4.  One 
born  in  the  same  country,  descended  from  the  same 
stock,  a  fellow-countryman  (Judg.  xiv,  8;  Ezek.  ii, 
11;  iv,  18;  Matt,  v,  47;  Acts  iii,  22;  Heb.  vii,  5),  or 
even  of  a  cognate  people  (Gen.  ix,  25 ;  xvi,  12 ;  xxv, 
18 ;  Num.  xx,  14).  5.  One  of  equal  rank  and  dignity 
(Prov.  xviii,  9;  Matt.  xxiii,8).  6.  Disciples,  follow- 
ers, etc.  (Matt,  xxv,  40;  Heb.  ii,  11,  12).  7.  One  of 
the  same  f^ith  (Isa.  Ixvi,  10;  Acts  ix,  80;  xi,  29;  1 
Cor.  V,  xi);  from  which  and  other  texts  it  appears 
tliat  the  first  converts  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  were  known 
to  each  other  by  the  title  of  brethren,  till  the  name  of 
Christians  was  given  to  them  at  Antioch  (Acts  xi,  26). 
8.  An  associate,  colleague  in  office  or  dignity,  etc. 
(Ezra  iii,  2 ;  1  Cor.  i,  1 ;  2  Cor.  i,  1,  etc.).     9.  One  of 


the  same  nature,  a  fellow-man  (Gen.  xiii,  8 ;  xxvi,  31; 
Biatt.  V,  22,  23,  24 ;  vii,  5 ;  Heb.  u,  17 ;  viii,  11).  10. 
One  beloved,  i.  e.  as  a  brother,  in  a  direct  address  (Acts 
ii,  29;  vi,  8;  1  Thcss.  v,  1).  11.  An  ally  of  a  con- 
federate nation  (Amos  i,  9).  12.  A  friend  or  associate 
(Job  vi,  15 ;  comp.  xix,  13 ;  1  Kings  xix,  18 ;  Neh.  v, 
10, 14).  18.  It  is  a  very  favorite  Oriental  metaphor, 
as  in  Job  xzx,  29,  "  I  am  become  a  brother  to  the 
jaclcals."  14.  It  is  even  applied  (in  the  Heb.)  to  in- 
animate things  in  the  phrase  *'  one  another"  (lit.  a  man 
his  brother),  e.  g.  of  the  cherubim  (Exod.  xxv,  20; 
xxxvil,  9).  The  term  is  still  used  in  the  East  with 
the  same  latitude  (Hackett's  Iliustra,  of  Script,  p.  118). 
The  Jewish  schools,  however,  distinguish  bcBtween 
*^ brother'*  and  **  neighbor;"  *^ brother"  meant  an  Is- 
raelite by  blood,  "neighbor"  a  proselyte.  They  al- 
lowed neither  title  to  the  Gentiles ;  but  Christ  and  the 
apostles  extended  the  name  "brother"  to  all  Chris- 
tians,  and  "neighbor"  to  all  the  world,  1  Cor.  v,  11 ; 
Luke  X,  29,  30  (Ughtfoot,  ffor.  Bdr.  ad  MaU,  v, 
22). 

BROTHERS  OF  OUR  LORD.— In  Matt,  xiii,  66, 
James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Judas  are  mentioned  as  the 
brothers  of  Jesus,  and  in  the  ensuing  verse  sisters  are 
also  ascribed  to  him.  The  Protestant  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Popish  notion  about  the  perpetual  virginity 
of  Mary  has  led  many  commentators  to  contend  that 
this  must  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  and  that  these 
persons  are  to  be  regarded  as  children  whom  she  bore 
to  her  husband  Joseph  after  the  birth  of  Christ.  On 
the  whole,  we  incline  to  this  opinion,  seeing  that  such 
a  supposition  is  more  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  context  than  any  other,  and  as  the  force 
of  the  allusion  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus 
would  be  much  weakened  if  more  distant  relatives  are 
to  be  understood.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  grounds 
for  the  other  opinion,  that  these  were  not  natural  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  but  near  relations,  probably  cousins  of 
Christ.  In  Matt,  xxvii,  56,  a  James  and  Joses  are  de- 
scribed as  sons  of  Mary  (certainly  not  the  Virgin) ; 
and  again  a  James  and  Judas  are  descrii^d  as  sons  of 
Alphaeus  (Luke  vi,  15, 16),  which  Alphaeus  is  probably 
the  same  as  Cleophas,  husband  of  Mary,  sister  of  the 
Virgin  (John  xix,  25).  If,  therefore,  it  were  clear  that 
this  James,  Joses,  and  Judas  are  the  same  that  are 
elsewhere  described  as  the  Lord's  brothers,  this  point 
would  be  beyond  dispute ;  but  as  it  is,  much  doubt 
must  always  hang  over  it.  See  Jour,  Sac.  Uterature, 
July,  1865 ;  Stud.  u.  KrU.  1842,  i,  71  sq.,  124.— Kltto. 

I.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  arguing  at  all  against 
their  being  the  real  brethren  of  Jesus,  far  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  assumed  indefiniteness  of 
meaning  attached  to  the  word  **  brother"  in  Scripture. 
In  all  the  adduced  cases  (see  above),  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  when  the  word  is  used  in  any  but  its  proper  sense, 
the  context  prevents  the  possibility  of  confusion ;  and, 
indeed,  in  the  only  two  exceptional  instances  (not 
metaphorical),  viz.  those  in  which  Lot  and  Jacob  are 
respectively  called  "  brothen"  of  Abraham  and  Laban, 
the  word  is  only  extended  so  far  as  to  mean  "nephew  ;'* 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  these  exceptions 
are  quoted  from  a  single  book,  seventeen  centuries 
earlier  than  the  Gospels.  If,  then,  the  word  "breth- 
ren," as  repeatedly  applied  to  James,  etc.,  really  mean 
"cousins"  or  "kinsmen,"  it  will  be  the  only  instance 
of  such  an  application  in  which  no  data  are  given  to 
correct  the  laxity  of  meaning.  Again,  no  really  paral- 
lel case  can  be  quoted  from  the  N.  T.,  except  in  mere- 
ly rhetorical  and  tropical  passages;  whereas,  when 
"nephews"  are  meant,  they  are  always  specified  as 
such,  as  in  Col.  iv,  10;  Acte  xxiii,  16  (Kitto,  The 
Aposdes,  etc.  p.  165  sq.).  There  is  therefore  no  ade- 
quate warrant  in  the  language  alone  to  take  "breth- 
ren" as  meaning  "relatives,"  and  therefore  the  a 
priori  presumption  is  in  favor  of  a  literal  acceptation 
of  the  term.  We  have  dwelt  the  more  strongly  on 
this  point,  because  it  seems  to  have  been  far  too  easily 
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assumed  that  no  importance  ia  to  bo  attached  to  the 
mere  fact  of  their  being  invariably  called  Chrbt^s 
brethren,  whereas  this  consideration  alone  goes  far  to 
prove  that  they  really  were  so. 

II.  There  are,  however,  three  traditions  respecting 
them.  They  are  first  mentioned  (Matt,  xiii,  56)  in  a 
manner  which  would  certainly  lead  an  unbiassed  mind 
to  conclude  that  they  were  our  Lord*s  uterine  brothers. 
**  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?  is  not  hit  mother  called 
Mary  ?  and  hit  brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and  Judas, 
and  Simon  ?  and  hit  tittert,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ?" 
But  since  we  find  that  there  was  a  **  Mary,  the  mother 
of  James  and  Joses"  (Matt,  xxviii,  86),  and  that  a 
"James  and  Judas  (?)*'  were  sons  of  Alphsus  (Luke 
vi,  15, 16),  the  most  general  tradition  is,  (I.)  That  they 
were  all  our  Lord's  first  cousms,  the  sons  of  Alphsus 
(or  Clopas — ^not  Cleopas,  see  Alford,  Gk.  Tett.  Matt. 
X,  8)  and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Virgin.  This  tra- 
dition is  fully  accepted  by  Jerome  (jCat,  Script,  Ecc. 
2),  Augustine,  and  the  Latin  Church  generally,  and 
is  now  the  one  most  commonly  received.  Yet  there 
teem  to  bo  forcible  arguments  against  it ;  for  (1.)  The 
reasoning  depends  on  three  assumptions,  viz.  a.  that 
"his  mother's  sister"  (John  xix,  25)  must  be  in  appo- 
iition  with  "  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,"  which,  in 
case  sisters-german  are  meant,  would  be  improbable, 
if  only  on  the  ground  that  it  supposes  two  sisters  to 
have  had  the  same  name,  a  supposition  substantiated 
by  no  parallel  cases  [Wieseler  (comp.  Mark  xv,  40) 
thinks  that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  is  intended  by 
"  his  mother's  sister"],  b.  That  "  Mar}',  the  mother  of 
James,'*  was  the  wife  of  Alphaeus,  i.  e.  that  the  James 
intended  is  "James  [the  son]  of  Alphseus"  (laicai/^oc 
o  'AA^aiof).  c.  That  Cleophas,  or,  more  correctly, 
Clopas,  whose  wife  Mary  was,  is  identical  with  Al- 
phnus ;  which,  however  possible,  cannot  bo  positively 


proved.  See  Alph  aub.  (2.)  If  his  ooo^ins  onl^ 
meant,  it  would  be  signally  untme  tba.^  ^  *'  ncitk 
his  brethren  believe  on  him"  (John  irai,  d  sq.X 
all  probability  three  out  of  the  foor  ^viz.  J&vm 
Less,  Simon  [i.  e.  Zelotes],  and  Jude,  Hie  brotft 
of  James)  were  actual  apottlet.  (3.)  Il  i^  quite 
countable  that  these  "  brethren  of  the  X^cn-cl.  **  fi 
w^ere  only  his  cousins,  should  be  alwa^'-s  znenti^ii 
conjunction  with  the  Virgin  Maiy,  axid  never 
their  own  mother  Mary,  who  was  botb  alive  a] 
constant  attendance  on  our  Lord.  ^4.)  Xfxc  v  arv 
erally  spoken  of  as  digtUutfrom  the  upostles';  see 
i,  14;  1  Cor.  ix,  15;  and  Jude  (17>  fie«ms  ulrau 
imply  that  he  himselif  was  not  an  apostle. 

(II.)  A  second  tradition,  accepted  by*IliJaTnr.  1 
phanius,  and  the  Greek  fathers  generally",  niakc^  ti 
the  sons  of  Jotffh  by  a  former  marriage  ^witli  a  cen 
Escha  or  Salome,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  indeed,  1 
phanius  {I/aret.  29,  §  4)  even  mentions  Ibe  suj^i< 
order  of  birth  of  the  four  sons  and  two  daug:bu 
But  Jerome  (Com.  m  Matt,  xii,  49)  slights  this  m 
mere  conjecture,  borrowed  from  the  *  ^  delirainei 
Apocn'phorum,"  and  Origen  says  that  it  was  Uk 
from  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter.  The  only  c^roond  1 
its  possibility  is  the  apparent  difiTerenoe  of  age  betw<^i 
Joseph  and  the  Virgin. 

(III.)  They  are  assumed  by  many  to  have  teen  t( 
offspring  of  a  Levirate  marriage  between  Jos«ph  as 
the  wife  of  his  deceased  brother  Clopas.  ThiA,  al 
though  a  mere  hypothesis,  is  the  only  one  that  actiu] 
ly  meets  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  Fct  tli 
discussion  of  the  details  of  this  adjustment,  see  J ame:« 
Mabt.  The  accompanying  table  exhibits  the  whol' 
subject  in  one  view,  with  the  passages  bearingr  upon  it 
and  the  adjustment  proposed  of  this  difficult  qoefticc 
(see  Meth.  Quar.  Review,  1851,  p.  G71-672). 
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III.  The  arguments  agamtt  their  being  the  sons  of 
the  Virgin  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord  are  founded  on 
(1.)  the  almost  constant  tradition  of  her  perpetual  vir- 
ginity (dHirap9tvia).  St.  Basil  {Serm,  de  S.  Natir.) 
even  records  a  story  that  ^*  Zechar}'  was  slain  by  the 
Jews  between  the  porch  and  the  altar"  for  affirming 
her  to  be  a  virgin  after  as  well  as  before  the  birth  of 
her  most  holy  Son  (Jer.  Taylor,  Duct.  Dubit.  ii,  8,  4). 
Still,  the  tradition  was  not  universal :  it  was  denied,  for' 
instance,  by  large  numbers  called  Antidicomarianits 
and  Helvidiani.  To  quote  Ezek.  xliv,  2,  as  any  argu- 
ment on  the  question  is  plainly  idle.  (2.)  On  the  fiict 
that  upon  the  cross  Christ  commended  his  mother  to 
the  care  of  the  apostle  John;  but  this  is  easily  ex- 
plicable on  the  ground  of  his  brethren's  apparent  dis- 
belief in  him  at  that  time,  though  they  seem  to  have 
been  converted  very  soon  afterward;  or  better,  per- 
haps, on  the  ground  of  their  youth  at  the  time.  (3.) 
On  the  identity  of  their  names  with  those  of  the 
sons  of  AlphiBus.  Whatever  force  there  may  be  in 
this  argument  is  retained  by  the  above  Levirate 
scheme. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  for  their  being 
our  Lord's  uterine  brothers  are  numerous,  and,  taken 
coUective^j  to  an  unprejudiced  mind  almost  irresistible, 


although  singly  they  arc  open  to  objections:  e.  g.  (1.) 
The  words  "  first-born  son'*  (irpturoroKoc  viof),  Luke 
ii,  7.     (2.)  Matt  i,  25,  "knew  her  not  till  she  Li.d 
brought  forth*'  (ovk  iyiyvtaoKfv  ai/ryv  itt^  ov  triKti\ 
etc.,  to  which  Alford  justly  remarks  only  one  ni(tr« 
ing  could  have  been  attached  but  for  preconceived  the- 
ories about  the  Virginity.     (3.)  Ihe  genenl  tone  cf 
the  Gospels  on  the  subject,  since  they  are  eonttan'fy 
spoken  of  with  the  Virgin  Mar)*,  and  with  no  ftlmdoir 
of  a  hint  that  they  were  not  her  own  children  (^fatf. 
xii,  46 ;  Mark  iii,  31,  etc.).    It  can,  we  think,  be  bard, 
ly  denied  that  any  one  of  these  arguments  is  mh^tIv 
stronger  than  those  produced  on  the  other  side.— Smith 
s.  V.     See  Jesus. 

'"BROTHER"  (Frater)  was  the  common  appella. 
tion  given  by  Christians  to  each  other  in  tlie  earlv 
Church.     See  Brethren.     In  the  Roman  Chnich  it 
came  to  be  especially  applied  to  monks.    When  those 
monks  who  were  priests  assumed  the  name  of  Fatifrt 
(Patres),  the  name  brothert  was  reserved  to  the  mem- 
bers who  were  not  ordained.     Since  the  13th  centoiy 
this  title  has  also  been  given  to  the  begging  mocb, 
in  distinction  from  the  other  orders  of  monks.  In  the 
Protestant  churches  it  is  common  for  ministen  to  ad* 
dress  each  other  by  the  name  brother. 
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BrothexB  of  Christian  InBtruction.     See 
School  Bbothbbs,  Conoreoatioxs  of. 

Brothers  of  St.  Joseph.     See  Joseph,  St., 
Brothers  of. 

Brothers  of  the  Society  of  Mary.  See  Mary, 
Brothers  of  the  Society  of. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Doctrine.     See 
School  Brothers,  Conoreoations  of. 

Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.     See 
School  Brothers,  Coxoreoatioxs  of. 

Brothers  of  the  Holy  FanMly.     See  Holy 
Family,  Brothers  of  the. 

Brothers,  Richard,  an  enthusiast  and  pretended 
prophet,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  navy,  which 
he  quitted  in  1789.  Declining  to  take  the  oath  re- 
quired on  receipt  of  lialf  pay,  he  was  very  near  dying 
of  hunger,  and  was  ultimately  taken  to  a  workhouse. 
From  the  year  1790  Brothers  dates  his  first  call.  On 
May  12,  1792,  he  sent  letters  to  the  king,  ministers 
of  state,  and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stating 
that  he  was  commanded  by  God  to  go  to  the  Parlia- 
ment-house on  the  17th  of  that  month,  and  inform  the 
memliera  for  their  safety  that  the  time  was  come  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Daniel.  Accord- 
ingly, on  the  day  named,  he  presented  himself  at  the 
door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  met  with  a  very  scurvy  reception.  Hav- 
ing some  time  after  prophesied  the  death  of  the  king, 
the  destruction  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  the  crown 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  he  was  committed  to 
Newgate,  where,  if  his  statement  be  true,  he  was  treat- 
ed with  great  cruelty.  On  his  liberation,  he  continued 
what  he  denominated  his  ministry  with  renewed  ener- 
gy, and  obtained  many  followers.  While  the  more 
rational  part  of  the  community  were  laughing  at  the 
prophet,  there  were  some  persons  of  liberal  education 
and  of  good  ability  who  maintained  the  divinity  of  his 
mission.  Among  these,  Nathaniel  Brassey  Halhed, 
E:»q.,  31.  P.  for  Lymington,  and  Mr.  Sharp,  an  emi- 
nent engraver,  were  the  most  zealous :  they  published 
numerous  pamphlets  and  testimonials  in  his  favor,  and 
others  to  the  same  effect  appeared  by  Bryan,  Wright, 
Mr.  Weatherall,  an  apothecary,  and  a  Mrs.  Green. 
Among  other  things,  Halhed  bore  testimony  to  his 
prophesying  correctly  the  death  of  the  three  emperors 
of  Germany.  Among  several  strange  letters  which 
Brothers  published  was  one  entitled  **A  Letter  fh>m 
3Ir.  Brothers  to  Miss  Cott,  the  recorded  Daughter  of 
King  David,  and  future  Queen  of  the  Hebrews,  with 
an  Address  to  the  Members  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Council"  (1798).  Such  an  effect  had  these  and  other 
similar  writings  on  people  of  weak  understanding,  that 
many  persons  sold  their  goods  and  prepared  them- 
selves to  accompany  the  prophet  to  his  New  Jerusa- 
lem, which  was  to  be  built  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Jordan,  and  where  he  was  to  arrive  in  the  year  1795. 
Jerosalem  was  then  to  become  the  capital  of  the  world ; 
and  in  the  year  1798,  when  the  complete  restoration 
of  the  Jews  was  to  take  place,  he  was  to  be  revealed 
as  the  prince  and  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  the  governor 
of  all  nations,  for  which  ofiice  he  appears  to  have  had 
a  greater  predilection  than  for  that  of  president  of  the 
council  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  which  he  said 
God  offered  for  his  acceptance.  Taken  altogether,  the 
writings  of  Brothers  are  a  curious  jumble  of  reason  and 
insanity,  with  no  small  number  of  contradictions.  He 
was  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  from  which  he  was  re- 
leased in  1806,  and  died  in  1824.  One  of  his  disciples, 
Finlayson,  published  in  1849  a  book  called  The  Last 
Trumpet,  more  £Einciful,  if  possible,  than  Brothers's  own 
book.  There  are  still  a  few  of  his  disciples  left  in 
England. — English  Cyclop,  s.  v. 

Brother's  "Wife  (n^a^,  yebe^meth,  Deut.  xxv,  7; 
'•sister-in-Uw,"  Ruth,  i,  16).    See  Affinity. 

L  LL 


Broughton,  Hugh,  was  born  at  Oldbury,  Shrop- 
shire, 1549,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  be> 
came  conspicuous  for  his  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He 
afterward  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  became  a 
popular  preacher.  In  1688  he  published  his  Concent 
of  Seripiure,  a  kind  of  Scripture  chronology  and  gen- 
ealogies. Broughton  was  desirous  of  translating  the 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew,  but  received  no  encour- 
agement. Ughtfoot  pronounces  a  high  eulogium  on 
his  rabbinical  learning.  He  was  certainly  one  of 
the  best  Hebrew  scholars  of  his  time,  and  had  trans- 
lated the  Apocrypha  into  Hebrew ;  but  his  pride  and 
ill  temper  hindered  his  advancement  in  the  Church. 
He  died  in  London,  Aug.  4, 1612.  Most  of  his  works 
were  collected  under  the  title.  The  Worht  of  (he  great 
A  Unonean  ZHrine,  renou:n€d  in  many  Lcuids  fur  rare 
SldU  in  Salem*»  and  Athens'  Tongues^  etc.  (Lond.  1662, 
fol.).— A>«7  Gen.  Biog,  Did.  v,  97 ;  Allibone,  i,  265 ; 
Darling,  Cydopctdia  BibUograpiikay  i,  447. 

Broughton,  Richard,  a  Romanist,  bom  at  Stnke- 
ley,  Huntingdonshire,  and  educated  at  Rheims.  He 
took  priest's  orders  in  1593 ;  was  sent  into  England  as 
a  missionar3%  and  died  in  1634.  His  principal  works 
are,  >4i»  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain,from  the 
Nativity  to  the  Conversion  of  the  Saxons  (Douay,  1633, 
fol.) : — A  true  Memorial  <f  the  ancient  religious  State 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Britons  (1660,  8vo) : 
— Monasticon  Britannicum  (1666, 8vo). — New  Gen.  Biog, 
Did.  V,  97 ;  Landon,  EccL  Diet,  ii,  418. 

Broughton,  Thomas,  a  learned  divine,  bom  in 
London  Jul}'  6,  1704,  and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, received  orders  in  1727.  After  various  pref- 
erments he  became  vicar  of  Bedminster,  1744,  and 
prebendary  of  Salisbury.  He  died  December  21, 1774. 
Among  his  works  is  Christianity  disHndfrom  the  Re- 
Ugion  of  Nature^  a  reply  to  the  infidel  work  "Chris- 
tianity as  old  as  the  Creation"  (Lond.  1732,  8vo) ;  va- 
rious lives  in  the  Biogrophia  Britarmica,  and  the  Biblim 
otheca  Historico^Sacra,  a  historical  dictionary  of  all  re- 
ligions (Lond.  1737-89,  2  vols,  fol.).— Aw  Gen.  Biog. 
Did.  V,  97 ;  Landon,  Eccl  Did.  ii,  418. 

Brousson,  Claude,  a  French  Protestant  advocate 
and  martyr,  bom  at  Kismes  1647.  In  his  house  at 
Toulouse  the  deputies  of  the  Protestant  churches  as- 
sembled in  1683,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  relig- 
ious meetings  of  the  Protestants  should  be  continued 
after  the  revocation  of^l^Edict  of  Nantes.  Brousson 
retired  to  Geneva  and  lA|^ne,  and,  having  been  or- 
dained, preached  ftom  plac^o  place  in  France,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany.  His  labors  led  finally  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  "Churches  of  the  Desert."  See 
Court,  Anthony.  Being  arrested  at  Oleron  in  1698, 
he  was  broken  on  the  wheel  at  Montpellier.  He  left, 
among  other  writings,  Vitat  des  Reformes  de  France 
(Switzerland,  1684 ;  Hague,  1685)  -.—Lettres  cat  clerge 
de  France : — Lettres  des  protestans  de  France  a  tons  les 
axUres  protestans  de  t Europe  (Berlin,  1688) : — Relation 
sommcdre  des  mervtilles  qite  Dieufait  en  France  dans  les 
Cevennes  (1694, 8vo).  See  Peyrat,  Hist,  des  Pasteurs  de 
desert  (Paris,  1842,  2  vols.) ;  Weiss,  Histoire  des  Refu- 
gies  Protestants. — Hoefer,  Biog.  Generate^  v,  538. 

Bro'W  (nS'O,  me'tsach,  Isa.  xlviii,  4,  the  forehead, 
as  elsewhere  rendered ;  i^vQj  the  edge  of  a  hill,  Luke 
iv,  29).     See  Eye. 

Bro^^n  (D^ltl,  chum^  literally  scorched),  i.  e.  blach, 
the  term  applied  to  dark-colored  sheep  in  a  flock  (Gen. 
XXX,  32-40).     See  Color. 

Brown,  Alexander  Blaine,  D.D.,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  son  of  the  Rev.  Matthew  Brown,  D.D., 
was  bom  Aug.  1, 1808,  at  Washington,  Pa.,  and  grad- 
uated at  Jefferson  College  in  1826.  He  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Alleghany,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Odo- 
ber,  1831.  After  spending  some  time  as  a  missionaiy 
in  Virginia,  he  became  pastor  at  Birmingham,  near 
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Pittebnrgb,  in  1833 ;  he  afterward  served  the  churches 
in  Niles,  Michigan,  and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  till  1841, 
when  he  became  professor  of  Belles-Lettres  in  Jefferson 
College.  In  October  ,1847,  he  became  president  of  the 
college,  and  served  with  great  fidelity  and  success  un- 
til 1856,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign.  He 
died  at  Centre,  September  8, 1863.  As  a  teacher  he 
was  accurate,  instructive,  and  sj'stematic.  As  a  preach- 
er he  was  always  edifying,  and  he  rose  occasionally  to 
the  highest  eloquence. — Wilson,  Prabyterian  Almanac, 
1864,  p.  98. 

Brown,  Francis,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Chester,  N. 
H.,  Jan.  11, 1784.  He  graduated  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege 1806,  and  a  year  after  his  graduation  became  tu- 
tor in  the  college,  where  he  remained  till  1809.  He 
was  ordained  pastor  in  North  Yarmouth,  Me.,  in  1810. 
In  1815  ho  was  elected  president  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  remained  in  this  position  until  his  death, 
July  27, 1820.  He  was  made  D.D.  1819  by  Hamilton 
and  Williams  colleges.  He  published  Calvin  and  CojU 
vinism  defended  against  certain  injurious  Representations 
contained  in  a  Pamphlet  entitled  *'A  Sketch  of  the  Life 
and  Doctrine  of  the  celebrated  John  Calvin'*  (1815) ; 
A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Martin  Rater's  Letter  relating  to 
Calvin  and  Calvinism  (1815);  and  several  occasional 
sermons. — Sprague,  Annals^  ii,  516. 

Brown,  Isaac  V.,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  in  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  Nov.  4, 1784 ;  gradu- 
ated at  Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  and  studied  theology 
with  Dr.  Woodhull,  of  Freehold ;  was  ord:.ined  by  the 
New  Brunswick  Presbytery  as  pastor  at  Lawrence- 
ville,  N.  J.,  where  he  established  the  now  celebrated 
Lawrence villo  Classical  and  Commercial  Boarding- 
school.  He  remained  at  its  head  until  1838,  when  he 
removed  to  Mount  II0II3'.  He  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  that  vicinity,  preaching,  but  especially 
devoted  to  literary  labors.  He  died  April  19, 1861. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Coloniza^ 
tion  Society,  and  labored  for  it  earnestly.  He  pub- 
lished Life  of  Robert  Finley^  D.D.^a  work  on  The  Uni- 
ty ofthfi  Human  Race^  and  A  Historical  Vindication  of 
the  Abrogation  of  the  Plan  of  Union  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S,  A, — Wilson,  Presbyterian  Almanac ^ 
1862. 

Brown,  James  CaldweU,  D.D.,  a  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  (0.  S.),  was  bora  at  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  Ohio.  In  his  16th  3'ear  he  entered  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pa.,  as  a  freshman,  and  while  there  he  anited  with 
the  Church.  From  Jefferson  College  he  passed  to  the 
Western  Theological  Seminary  at  Alleghany,  Pa., 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  finally  graduated 
at  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Harmony, 
S.  C.  He  went  in  1839  to  Indiana,  to  do  missionary 
work  in  the  wild  counties  lying  along  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan.  He  settled  at  Valparaiso,  Por- 
ter County,  where  he  preached  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  built  up  the  largest  Presbyterian  Church  in  North- 
ern Indiana.  In  fact,  nearly  every  Presbyterian 
Church  within  a  circuit  of  thirty  miles  was  organized 
by  him.  In  1859  he  received  the  decree  of  D.D.  si- 
multaneously from  Jefferson  and  Hanover  colleges. 
In  1860  he  resigned  his  charge  in  Valparaiso  to  be- 
come the  general  agent  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Northwest  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  Before  resign- 
ing his  charge,  he  initiated  measures  which  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Presbyterian  institution. 
The  outbreak  of  the  rel>ellion  hindered  him  from  ac- 
complishing any  thing  as  general  assent  of  the  Theo- 
logical Seminar^'.  In  the  winter  of  1861  he  preached 
as  a  supply  to  the  church  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and 
while  there  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  48th  Indi- 
ana Volunteers.  He  joined  his  regiment  in  May,  1862, 
and  was  with  it  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama. 
Being  attacked  with  camp  diarrhcea,  he  was  ordered 
borne  to  recrait  his  health,  but  was  only  able  to  reach 


Paducah,  Ky.,  where  he  died  July  14, 1862. — ^Wilaon, 
PreAyterian  Almanac^  vol.  v,  1863. 

Broi^n,  James  Moore,  D.D.,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church,  was  bom  in  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  Sept  13, 1799.  He  was  educmted 
at  Washington  College,  Lexington,  Va.,  where  h«  sUo 
studied  theology  under  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Baxter.  He  wa^ 
licensed  by  Lexington  Presbytery  at  Mosfty  Creek 
Church,  Rockingham  County,  Va.,  April  13,  lb24.  ifu 
Sept.  80, 1826,  ho  was  ordained  and  installed  ps5ti.r 
over  the  churches  of  Gerardstown,  Tuscarors,  and 
Falling  Waters,  in  Berkeley  County,  Va.,  within  the 
bounds  of  Westchester  Presbytery.  The  l>oiiiids  of 
his  congregation  extended  about  thirty  miles  slong 
the  base  of  North  Mountain,  and  there  he  labored,  like 
an  apostle,  faithfully  and  successfully,  exploring  and 
establishing  preaching  places  in  destitute  places  cround 
him,  until,  in  1835,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
synods  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  he  undertook 
an  agency  for  the  cause  of  missions,  and  removed  to 
Prince  Edward  Countj*  as  a  more  central  location  for 
his  work.  In  April,  1837,  he  received  and  accepted  a 
call  to  the  church  of  Kanawha,  West  Virginia,  where 
he  labored  for  twenty-five  years.  On  a  journey  home 
from  Frankfort,  Va.,  where  he  had  attended  the  death- 
bed of  his  daughter,  he  was  taken  sick  at  Lew^borg. 
and  there  died,  Jane  8,  1862. — Wilson,  Frejbyteriam 
Almanac^  1863. 

Brovra,  John,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Newcastle,  bom  'm 
Northumberland  1715,  and  educated  at  Cambridge, 
was  made  rector  of  Great  Horkeseley,  Essex,  1715,  and 
vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  1758.  He  commit- 
ted suicide,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  1766.  He  was  an  in- 
genious writer,  of  more  talent  than  learning.  He 
wrote  An  Estimate  of  the  Manners  and  Principles  <v/*lAr 
Times  (Lond.  1757-58,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  was  very 
popular;  Sermons  on  V€trious  Subjects  (Lond.  1764, 
8vo);  Essays  on  Shafte^ury^s  Characteristics  (Lond. 
1784,  5th  ed.) ;  and  other  minor  works. 

Bro^'n,  John,  of  Haddington,  was  bom  at  Ker- 
poo,  Perthshire,  Scotland,  1722.  His  eariy  educatiov 
was  neglected,  and  he  taught  school  to  support  him- 
self during  his  preparatory  studies.  In  the  Burgher 
(q.  v.)  schism  in  the  Secession  Church  he  joined  the 
moderate  party ;  and,  after  studying  under  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  he  was  licensed  in  1750.  His  parochial  do- 
ties  being  limited,  he  adopted  a  plan  of  daily  stady 
to  which  he  kept  rigidly  through  life.  By  patient  in- 
dustry be  became  acquainted  with  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  the  classical  and  modem  :  but  he 
applied  all  his  learning  to  divinity  and  Biblical  litera- 
ture. In  1768  he  became  professor  of  divinity  to  the 
Associate  S}'nod,  and  held  the  ofiicc  till  his  death  in 
1787.  His  chief  works  are  Dictionary  of  the  Bible 
(Lond.  1769,  2  vols.  8vo ;  often  reprinted)  i—Self -inter, 
preting  Bible  (Lond.  4to;  often  reprinted): — Comptn- 
dious  History  of  the  British  Churches  (Edmb.  1823«  new 
ed.  2  vols.  8vo):  —  Concordance  to  Scripture  (\jon^» 
1816,  18mo): — Harmony  of  Prophecies  (Lond.  1800, 
12mo,  new  ed.) ;  besides  minor  writings. — Jamieson, 
Rdig,  Biog.  p.  71 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  257. 

Brown,  John,  D.D.,  a  Presb^-tierian  minuter,  was 
bom  in  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland,  June  16, 1763.  Hi«  fa- 
ther emigrated  to  South  Carolina,  and  the  son^s  early 
education  was  limited.  At  16  he  entered  the  Revolu- 
tionarj'  army  as  a  volunteer.  After  the  war  he  stud- 
ied theology,  and  in  1783  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
became  pastor  of  Waxhaw  Church,  S.  C.  In  1809  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
College  of  S.  C,  and  in  1811  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia.  He  was  made  D.D.  at  Princeton 
18il.  His  services  in  the  university  were  faithfully 
discharged  for  many  years,  and  on  retiring  he  devoted 
himself  again  to  pastoral  work  in  Georgia.  He  died 
Dec.  11, 1842.— Sprague,  Annals,  iii,  536. 

Bro'vrn,  John,  D.D.,  a  minister  of  the  Germsn 
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Reformed  Church,  was  bom  near  Bremen,  July  21st, 
1771.  He  was  early  pious,  and  from  boyhood  had  a 
strong  desire  to  go  to  America,  and  emigrated  in  1797. 
He  studied  theology  with  Rev.  Philip  Stoeclc,  in  Cham- 
bersburg,  Penn.,  was  licensed  by  the  Synod  of  the 
German  Reformed  Church  in  1800,  and  ordained  in 
1803.  He  took  chai^  of  long-neglected  and  scattered 
congregations  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  His  labors 
extended  over  a  wide  field,  including  six  counties,  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ministry  he  travelled  to  his 
appointments  on  foot,  staff  in  hand.  Though  often 
tempted  b}*^  calls  from  abroad,  he  labored  in  the  same 
field — ^having  been  relieved  of  parts  of  it  from  time  to 
time  by  other  ministers  coming  to  his  assistance — up 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  Jan.  26th,  1850,  almost  half  a 
century.  In  1818  he  published,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, a  volume  of  400  pages,  being  a  kind  of  Pastoral 
Address  to  the  Germans  of  Virginia,  which  exerted  a 
happy  influence  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  for 
whose  good  it  was  intended.  Dr.  Brown  was  possess- 
ed of  fine  talents,  earnestly  pious,  mild,  affectionate, 
and  patriarchal  In  his  spirit,  widely  useful  and  greatly 
beloved  wherever  he  was  known.  He  preached  only 
in  the  German  language. 

Bro'Wii,  John,  D.D.  (grandson  of  Brown  of  Had- 
dington), one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  Scottish 
divines,  was  bora  July  12, 1784,  at  Whitburn,  Scotland, 
and  educated  in  literature  and  theology  in  the  "  Seces- 
sion School."  Soon  after  he  was  licensed  as  a  proba^ 
tioner,  and  he  received  a  call  from  the  Burgher  congre- 
gation at  Biggar,  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  which  he 
was  ordained  in  1806.  In  1821  he  became  pastor  of  the 
United  Secession  Church,  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh,  and, 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  James  Hall,  ho  succeeded  that  min- 
ister as  pastor  of  Broughton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh. 
The  Burgher  and  Anti-burgher  Seceders  having  uni- 
ted in  1820  under  the  name  of  the  United  Associate 
Synod,  Dr.  Brown  was  chosen  one  of  their  professors 
of  divinity  in  1836.  The  body  to  which  he  belonged 
was  merged  in  1849  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
(q.  v.).  He  held  his  post  as  professor,  with  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Bronghton 
Place,  Edinburgh,  till  his  death,  Oct.  18th,  1858.  Dr. 
Brown  was  greatly  respected  and  loved  as  an  eminent 
pulpit  orator,  and  his  sterling  Christian  character  and 
amiable  and  warm  piety  commended  him  to  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  all  the  people  of  God  who  knew  him,  I 
however  separated  among  men  by  different  names,  i 
What  Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  the  Free  Church,  what 
Dr.  Wardlaw  was  among  Congregationalists,  what  Dr. 
Bunting  was  among  Wesleyans,  that  was  Dr.  Brown 
among  United  Presbyterians.  All  these  great  men 
belonged,  in  one  sense,  specially  to  their  respective 
denominations,  but  in  another  and  far  higher  sense 
they  belonged  to  the  Christian  world,  and  were  equal- 
ly esteemed  and  beloved  by  Christians  of  all  denomi- 
nations. He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  as  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  publishing  his  Divinit}'  Lectures,  and 
also  many  of  his  congregational  lectures.  In  theology 
he  is  probably  to  be  classed  with  moderate  Cahnnists 
or  Baxterians,  and  this  type  of  doctrine  prevails  in  the 
United  Presliyterian  Church.  His  writings  include 
The  Law  of  Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience  (Lond. 
1839,  3d  ed.  8vo)  '.—Expository  Lectures  on  1  Peter  (EA- 
inb.  2d  ed.  1849,  2  vols.  8vo ;  N.  Y.  8vo) :— Discourse* 
attd  Sayinffs  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Edinb.  1850,  3 
vols.  8vo;  N.  y.  1854,  2  vols.  Svo)-  — Exposition  of 
Jjord's  Prayer  (Lond.  1850, 8vo): — Suffer inys  and  Glo- 
ries of  Messiah  (N.  Y.  8vo,  1855),  besides  a  number 
of  practical  treatises. — Darling,  Cyclop.  Bibliog.  p.  454 ; 
Meth.  Qu.  Rev.  1854,  p.  464 ;  N.  Brit.  Rev.  Aug.  1860. 

BrO'Wii,  John,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, ' 
was  bom  in  Brooklyn,  Ccnn.,  July  4, 1786,  and  grad- 
uated in  Dartmouth  in  1809.    In  1811  he  was  appoint- . 
ed  tutor  in  Dartmouth,  where  he  remained  two  years.  | 
On  Dec.  8, 1813,  he  was  ordained  pastor  in  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.     He  was  made  D.D.  by  Union  College  1827. 


In  1829  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  Pine  Street  Church, 
Boston.  He  removed  to  Hadley,  Mass.,  1831,  and  la- 
bored there  as  pastor  until  his  death,  March  22,  1839. 
Two  sermons  on  baptism  are  his  only  publications. — 
Sprague,  Annals^  ii,  589. 

Brown,  Matthew,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  was  bom  in  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
1776.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle, 
in  1794,  commenced  the  study  of  theology  about  1796, 
and  was  licensed  by  the  presbytery  of  Carlisle  Oct.  8, 
1799.  After  having  for  some  time  had  the  charge  of 
the  congregation  of  Mifflin  and  Lost  Creek,  he  became 
in  1805  pastor  of  the  congregation  of  Washington, 
Pa.,  and  principal  of  the  Washington  Academy,  the 
latter  being  in  1806  merged  in  the  Washington  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Brown  was  elected  first  president  of  the 
college,  which  situation  he  filled  until  Dec,  1816,  still 
remaining  pastor  of  his  congregation.  After  leaving 
Washington  College,  he  declined  the  presidency  of 
Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. ;  3*et  in  1822  he  accept- 
ed that  of  JefferFon  College  at  Cannonsburg,  which 
office  he  filled  with  distinguished  success  for  twenty- 
three  years.  In  1823  lie  was  made  D.D.  by  the  Col- 
lege of  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  LL.D.  by  Lafayette 
and  Jefferson  colleges.  After  a  time  he  became  also 
pastor  of  the  congregation  at  Cannonsburg,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  his  health  compelled  him  to  tender 
his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  college  in  1845 ; 
yet  his  labors  in  the  pulpit  did  not  wholly  cease  till 
near  the  close  of  life.  He  died  at  Pittsburg  July 
29,  1853.  He  published  A  Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Oba^ 
diah  Jennings^  D.D.  (1832): — Extracts  from  Lectures 
by  Dr.  Chcu,  Nitbet,  President  of  Dickinson  College^  with 
Remarks  from  other  Writers  (1840),  with  a  number  of 
occasional  sermons  and  addresses. — Sprague,  AnttalSf 
iv,  256. 

Brown,  Robert.    See  Bbownists. 

Brown,  William  Lawrence,  D.D.,  an  emi- 
nent Scotch  divine,  bom  in  1755,  was  educated  at  St 
Andrew^ s,  Aberdeen,  and  at  Utrecht.  In  1778  he  be- 
came minister  of  tho  English  Church  in  Utrecht;  in 
1795  he  removed  to  Scotland  and  became  professor 
of  divinity  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterward  principal  of 
Marischal  College.  He  died  in  1830.  His  writings 
include  Sermons  (Edinb.  1803,  8vo): — Comparison  of 
ChrisHanity  with  other  Forms  of  ReSffion  (Edinb.  1826, 
2  vols.  8vo) : — Essay  on  the  Existence  of  a  Supreme 
Creator  (Edinb.  1816, 8vo),  which  obtained  the  Bumet 
prize  of  X1250. 

Browne,  Arthur,  the  only  Episcopalian  minister 
in  New  Hampshire  till  after  the  Revolution,  was  bom 
in  Drogheda,  Ireland,  in  1699,  educated  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  emigrated  as  missionary  to  America 
in  1729,  becoming  rector  of  Kin.^'s  Chapel  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  in  the  following  year.  In  1736  he  re- 
moved to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  he  labored  for  37 
yesLTs.  He  died  in  1773  much  lamented. — Sprague, 
Annals f  v,  76. 

9rowne,  Qeorge,  D.D.,  archbbhop  of  Dublin, 
the  first  prelate  who  embraced  the  Reformation  in  Ire- 
land. He  was  originally  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  took  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1534,  and  in 
1535  was  made  archbishop  of  Dublin.  When  Henry 
the  Eighth  ordered  tho  monasteries  to  be  destroyed, 
Archbishop  Browne  immediately  ordered  that  every 
vestige  of  superstitious  relics,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin,  should  bo  re- 
moved. He  afterward  caused  tho  same  to  be  done  in 
the  other  churches  of  his  diocese,  and  supplied  their 
places  with  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  1545,  a  command  having  been 
issued  that  the  Liturgy  of  Kin^;  Edward  the  Sixth 
should  be  compiled,  it  was  violently  opposed,  and  only 
bj'  Browne's  party  received.  Accordingly,  on  Eister 
day  following,  it  was  read  in  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and  the  bailiffs  of  that 
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city ;  when  the  archbishop  delivered  a  judicious,  learn- 
ed,  and  able  sermon  against  keeping  the  Bible  in  the 
Latin  tongue  and  the  worship  of  images.  In  October, 
Idol,  the  title  of  primate  of  all  Ireland  was  conferred 
en  Browne.  On  account  of  his  zeal  in  the  Reformat 
tion,  he  was  deprived  of  his  see  by  Queen  Mary  in 
1554.  He  died  in  the  year  1556. — Jones,  Chri^ian 
Biog.  p.  71 ;  Hook,  Ecd.  Biog,  iii,  175. 

Browne,  Simon,  a  Dissenting  minister  of  Eng- 
land, was  bom  in  1680  at  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset- 
shire. He  served  Dissenting  congregations  of  Ports- 
mouth and,  afterward,  of  London  until  1723,  when 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  his  son  made  him  de- 
ranged on  the  subject  of  Christ's  humanity,  concern- 
ing which  he  maintained  that  the  Supreme  Being, 
though  retaining  the  human  shape  and  the  faculty  of 
speaking,  **had  all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what 
he  said  than  a  parrot."  He  gave  up  his  charge,  and 
refused  to  join  in  any  act  of  worship.  Yet  while  under 
this  delusion  he  wrote  very  able  worlu  against  Wool- 
ston  {Remarks  on  Mr,  Woolito>iC»  Fifth  DUcourte  on  the 
Miracles  of  our  Saviour,  1732),  and  against  Tindal 
{Defence  of  the  EeHffion  of  Nature  and  the  Christian  Rev- 
elation,  1732),  besides  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  Dictionary. 
Previously  be  had  published  several  other  works. 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  M.D.,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  Reli^  Medici,  was  bom  in  London  1605. 
His  early  education  was  received  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford.  He  studied  medicine  subsequently,  and  took 
his  degree  at  Leyden  in  1633.  In  1636  he  settled  at 
Norwich,  where  he  remained  as  a  practitioner  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  famous  work,  the  Religio 
Medici,  was  first  published  surreptitiously  1642,  but 
afterward  given  to  the  world  in  a  new  edition  by  the 
author  himself.  This  work,  on  its  first  appearance, 
drew  down  upon  the  author  many  grave  charges 
against  his  orthodoxy  and  even  his  Christian  belief, 
which  were  triumphantly  refuted  by  Browne,  who  was 
the  most  sincerely  religious  of  men.  It  has  been  very 
often  reprinted.  The  Religio  Medici  was  followed  by 
the  Tre€Uise  on  Vulgar  Errors  (1646),  the  Ilydriotaphia, 
or  a  Treatise  on  Urn  Burials  i}M9),  and  the  Garden 
of  Cgrus  (1658).  His  Christian  Morals  was  published 
after  his  death  by  Dr.  Jeffrey  (1716).  Browne  died 
in  1682.  The  works  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  are  mark- 
ed with  the  odd  conceits  and  errors  of  his  age,  but  are 
remarkable  for  their  majestic  eloquence  and  wealth  of 
illustration.  His  life  by  Dr.  Johnson  was  prefixed  in 
1756  to  a  second  edition  of  Christian  Morals,  The 
Anglo-Latinity  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  believed  to 
have  had  a  great  influence  on  the  stj'le  of  Dr.  John- 
son. It  is  a  style  too  peculiar  and  idiomatic  ever  to 
be  generally  liked,  but  Browne  wrote  at  a  time  when 
our  language  was  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  had 
scarcely  assumed  any  fixed  character.  If  it  be  blamed 
as  too  Latinized,  it  may  be  answered  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  substitute  adequate  English  words  for  those 
which  be  has  employed,  and  that  he  by  no  means  seeks 
to  give  fdlse  elevation  to  a  mean  idea  by  sounding 
phrases,  but  that  he  is  compelled,  by  the  remoteness 
of  that  idea  from  ordinar}'  apprehensions,  to  adopt  ex- 
traordinary modes  of  speech.  Coleridge  {Literary  Re- 
mains, vol.  ii)  has  borne  strong  testimony  to  the  great 
intellectual  power,  as  well  ns  to  the  quaint  humor,  ex- 
tensive learning,  and  striking  originality  of  the  "phi- 
losopher of  Norwich.'*  Browne  was  in  his  own  day 
charged  with  scepticism,  and  the  charge  has  been  re- 
peated in  later  times,  but  many  passages  occur  in  the 
Bdigio  Medici  and  elsewhere,  which  show  Browne  to 
be  a  firm  and  sincere  Christian,  although,  perhaps,  not 
free  from  certain  fanciful  prejudices.  His  Inquiry  into 
Vulgar  Errors  may  bo  almost  received  as  an  enc)'clo- 
pcdia  of  contemporary  knowledge.  For  critical  re- 
marks on  Browne,  besides  the  writers  above  named, 
■ee  Edinb,  Rev.  Ixiv,  1 ;  Korth  Am,  Rev.  xxi,  19 ;  Meth. 
Qu»  Rev.  1851,  p.  280.  His  writings  are  collected  in  his 
Works,  with  JJfe  <md  Corrtsp.  (Lond.  1836, 4  vols.  8vo). 


Brownell,  Thomas  C,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the  Protp 
estant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Connecticiit, 
was  bom  at  Westport,  Mass.,  October  19, 1779.  He 
entered  the  College  of  Rhode  Island  (now  Brown  Uni- 
versity) in  1800 ;  removed,  with  President  BIaxct,  to 
Union  College  in  1802,  and  graduated  there  in  1804. 
His  mind  had  before  this  time  been  drawn  to  the  study 
of  theology,  but  the  difficulties  of  the  Calvinlstic  sys- 
tem perplexed  and  repelled  him  from  the  ministry. 
When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott,  under  whose  direction  he  had 
placed  himself  in  his  theological  studies,  waa  elevated 
to  the  presidency  of  Union  College,  he  (Brownell)  waa 
made  tutor  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Two  yean  later  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  Belles-Lettrea  and  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  after  two  years  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  I  n  1809  he  visited 
Europe,  and  spent  a  3^ear  in  attending  lectures  and  trav- 
elling over  Great  Britain,  chiefly  on  foot.  It  was  dar- 
ing these  pedestrian  peregrinations  that  he,  with  a  com- 
panion, was  on  one  occasion  arrested  on  suspicion  of  be- 
ing concerned  in  a  robber^'  and  murder — a  charge  ludi- 
crously inconsistent  with  his  harmless  character.  In 
1810  he  returned  to  America,  and  entered  on  the  dntiea 
of  his  professorship.  He  had  been  bred  a  Congregation- 
alist,  but  in  1813  he  united  with  the  Protestant  £pisco> 
pal  Church.  In  181 6  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest, 
and  some  time  after  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  New  York.  In  1819  he  was  elected  bishop 
of  Connecticut,  and  was  consecrated  on  the  27th  day  of 
October.  His  administration  of  his  diocese  was  emi- 
nently wise  and  successful.  In  the  interest  of  domes- 
tic missions,  he  made  a  laborious  journey  to  survey 
the  Mississippi  countiy  as  far  as  New  Orleans.  In 
1824  he  was  the  chief  instrument  in  founding  Wash-* 
ington  College  (now  Trinity  College),  of  nhich  he  wa« 
president  until  1831.  When,  in  that  year,  the  pressing 
duties  of  the  episcopate  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
the  presidency  of  the  college,  he  was  made  its  chancel- 
lor,  and  continued  to  occupy  that  dignity  up  to  the 
time  of  bis  death.  In  1851,  when  the  burden  of  age  and 
the  sense  of  growing  infirmities  admonished  him  to  re- 
tire from  active  ser\'ice,  an  assistant  bishop  was  chosen 
at  his  request.  In  1852,  the  death  of  Bishop  Chase  ele^ 
vated  him  to  the  dignity  of  presiding  bishop,  and  he 
held  it  for  thirteen  years.  His  last  ^'ears  were  spent 
in  peaceful  retirement,  and  he  died  at  Hartford,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1865.  Among  his  publications  are,  A  Cr««- 
mentary  on  the  Common  Prayer  (N.  Y.  1846,  and  often, 
imp.  8vo) ;  Consolation  for  the  AJiicted,  18mo ;  Chris- 
tian's Walk  and  Consolation,  18mo ;  Exhortation  to  Re- 
pentance, 18mo;  Family  Prayer-book  f  and  some  small- 
er practical  works. — American  Church  Reviev,  July, 
1865,  p.  261 ;  Alliboue,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  266. 

Bro^^nlfits,  a  sect  of  Puritans  so  callod  from  their 
leader,  Robert  Brown.     He  was  bom,  it  is  so]>- 
posed,  at  Tottborp,  Rutland,  and  educated  at  Bennct 
College,  Cambridge.     His  Puritanism  was  first  of  the 
school  of  Cartwright,  but  he  soon  went  far  beyond  hia 
master.    He  went  about  the  country  inveighing  against 
the  discipline  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  exhorting  the  people  by  no  means  to  comply 
with  them.     In  the  year  1580  the  Bishop  of  Noiwich 
caused  him  to  be  taken  into  custody,  but  be  was  soon 
released.     In  1582  he  published  a  book  entitled  The 
Ufe  and  Manners  of  true  Christians,  to  which  was 
prefixed,  A  Treatise  of  Reformation  vithout  tarrying 
for  any.     He  was  again  taken  into  custody,  but  re- 
leased on  the  intercession  of  his  relative  the  lord  trees- 
urer.     For  years  afterward  he  travelled  through  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  countr}',  preaching  against  bishops, 
ceremonies,  ecclesiastical  courts,  ordaining  of  minis- 
ters, etc.,  for  which,  as  he  afterward  boasted,  he  had 
been  committed  to  thirty-two  prisons,  in  some  of  which 
he  could  not  see  his  hand  at  noon-day.     At  liength  he 
formed  a  separate  congregation  on  his  own  principles ; 
but,  being  forced  to  leave  the  kingdom  by  persecution, 
they  accompanied  Brown  to  Middlebarg  in  Holland. 
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Keal  observes  that  '^  when  this  handful  of  people  were 
deliyered  fhim  the  bishops,  they  crumbled  into  parties 
among  themselves,  insomuch  that  Brown,  being  weary 
of  hb  office,  returned  into  England  in  tlie  year  1589, 
and,  having  renounced  his  principles  of  separation, 
became  rector  of  a  church  in  Northamptonshire.    Here 
he  lived  an  idle  and  dissolute  life  (according  to  Fuller, 
bk.  X,  p.  263),  far  from  that  Sabbatarian  strictness 
that  his  followers  aspired  after.     He  had  a  wife,  with 
whom  he  did  not  live  for  many  years,  and  a  church  in 
which  he  never  preached.     At  length,  being  poor  and 
proud,  he  struck  the  constable  of  his  parish  for  de- 
manding a'rate  of  him ;  and  bein^  beloved  by  nobody, 
the  officer  summoned  him  before  Sir  Rowland  St.  John, 
who  committed  him  to  Northampton  jail.     The  de- 
crepit old  man,  not  being  able  to  wallc,  was  carried 
thither  upon  a  feather-bed  in  a  cart,  where  he  fell  sick 
and  died  in  the  year  1630,  and  eighty-lirst  year  of  his 
age.*"     After  Brown's  death  his  principles  continued 
to  gather  strength  in  England.     The  Brownists  were 
snbseqnently  known  both  in  England  and  Holland  by 
the  name  of  Independents.    But  the  present  very  largo 
and  important  community  known  as  the  Independents 
do  not  acknowledge  Brown  as  the  founder  of  the  sect ; 
they  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  distinguishing 
sentiments  adopted  by  Brown  and  his  followers  had 
been  professed  in  England,  and  churches  established 
in  accordance  with  their  rules,  before  the  time  when 
Brown  formed  a  separate  congregation.     Neal  enu- 
merates the  leading  principles  of  the  Brownists  as  fol- 
lows ;  **  The  Brownists  did  not  differ  from  the  Church 
of  England  in  any  articles  of  faith,  but  they  were  very 
rigid  and  narrow  in  points  of  discipline.     They  denied 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  a  true  Church,  and  her 
ministers  to  be  rightly  ordained.     They  maintained 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  popish 
and  anti-Christian,  and  all  her  ordinances  and  sacra- 
ments invalid.    The}'  apprehended,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, that  every  church  ought  to  be  confined  within 
the  llmite  of  a  single  congregation,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  democratical.     The  whole  power 
of  admitting  and  excluding  members,  with  the  decid- 
ing of  all  controversies,  was  in  the  brotherhood.    Their 
church  officers,  for  preaching  the  word  and  taking  care 
of  the  poor,  were  chosen  fix>m  among  themselves,  and 
separated  to  their  several  offices  by  fasting  and  prayer, 
and  imposition  of  the  hands  of  some  of  the  brethren. 
They  did  not  allow  the  priesthood  to  be  a  distinct  or- 
der, or  to  give  a  man  an  indelible  character ;  but  as 
the  vote  of  the  brotherhood  made  him  an  officer,  and 
gave  him  authority  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacra- 
ments among  them,  so  the  same  power  could  discharge 
him  from  his  office,  and  reduce  him  to  the  state  of  a 
private  brother.     Every  church  or  society  of  Chris- 
tians meeting  in  one  place  was,  according  to  the  Brown- 
ists, a  body  corporate,  having  full  power  within  itself 
to  admit  and  exclude  members,  to  choose  and  ordain 
officers,  and,  when  the  good  of  the  society  required  it, 
to  depose  them,  without  being  accountable  to  classes, 
convocations,   synods,  councils,   or   any  jurisdiction 
whatsoever."— Neal,  Iliti.  of  Puritans,  f,  245-6;  Mor- 
heim,  Ck,  Uistory^  iii,  181,  412.     See  Conoreoation- 
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BrOTKmlee,  William  C,  D.D.,  an  eminent  minis- 
ter of  the  Reformed  Duteh  Church,  was  bom  at  Tor- 
foot,  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  in  1784.  He  pursued  his 
course  of  studies  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  for  five 
years,  when  he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and 
united  with  the  Church  in  early  life.  Immediately 
after  receiving  his  license  to  preach  in  1808  he  married 
and  emigrated  to  America,  and  was  first  settled  in  two 
associate  churches  of  Washington  Co.,  Penn.  Thence 
he  was  called  (1818)  to  the  Associate  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1815  he  became  rector  of  the  grammar- 
school  in  what  is  now  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick. In  1817  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Baskinridge,  New  Jersey. 


In  1826  he  was  installed  as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Collegiate  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York. 
About  1848  Dr.  Brownlee  was  prostrated  by  an  apo- 
plectic stroke,  which  paralyzed  one  side  of  his  body. 
From  this  he  slowly  and  gradually  recovered,  resum- 
ing a  certain  degree  of  mental  and  bodily  health,  but 
was  never  after  able  to  engage  in  active  duty.  He 
died  in  New  York,  Feb.  10, 1860.  Dr.  Brownlee  was 
a  very  earnest  opponent  of  Romanism,  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  with  Bishop  Hughes  and 
others  for  years.  Among  his  publications  are  A 
Treatite  on  Popery  (N.  Y.  18mo)  t—The  Roman  CathoKc 
Controversy  (Phila.  8vo) : — Lights  and  Shadows  of  Chris- 
tian Life  (N.  York,  12mo)  i—Inqmry  into  the  Principles 
of  the  Q^akers(12mo):'-'ChrUHan  Youths'  Book(lSmo): 
— Brownlee  on  Baptism  (24mo): — Christian  Father  at 
Home  (12mo)  I'-On  the  Deity  of  Christ  (24mo),  etc., 
and  several  pamphlete  and  premium  tracte,  besides 
editing  the  Dutch  Church  Magcuine  through  four  con- 
secutive volumes.  "  Stored  with  knowledge,  familiar 
with  almost  every  department  of  learning,  he  possess- 
ed a  ready  facility  in  bringing  his  enlarged  resources 
to  bear  on  matters  of  practical  utility  with  great  effect , 
and,  pioneer  in  the  Catholic  controversy,  he  was  main- 
ly instrumentel  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the  coniH 
munity  to  a  system  then  regarded  by  him,  and  now 
'  regarded  by  very  many,  as  fraught  with  danger  to  our 
cherished  liberties.  In  thb  cause  his  zeal  was  ardent, 
his  courage  indomitable,  his  efforts  unmeasured,  and 
his  ability  and  eloquence  admitted  by  all.  His  ser- 
mons and  lectures  were  from  year  to  year  Ibtened  to 
by  eager  crowds.  Dr.  Brownlee  usually  presched 
without  being  trammelled  by  the  use  of  notes,  either 
Gxt^'mporaneously,  or  having  written  and  committed 
his  discourses  to  memory.  The  general  character  of 
his  preaching  was  argumentative,  but  enlivened  and 
illustrated  by  flashes  of  fancy,  brilliant  and  beautifuL 
His  views  of  Christian  doctrine  were  thoroughly  of 
the  Calvinistic  school.^* — Dr.  Knox,  in  the  Christian 
InUlUf/encer,  Feb.  16, 1860;  Memorial  if  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brownlee  (N.  Y.  I860). 

Bro^nmrlg,  Ralph-  (Lat.  Brunrinu\  bishop  of 
Exeter,  was  bom  at  Ipswich  in  1592,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  master  of  Catharine 
Hall.  In  1621  he  became  prebendary  of  El}',  and  in 
1631  archdeacon  of  Coventry.  In  1641  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  see  of  Exeter,  and  elected  March  31, 
1642.  In  1645  he  was  ejected  from  his  mastership  on 
account  of  a  loyal  sermon  which  he  preached  before 
the  university ;  and  having  been  also  deprived  by  the 
Parliament  of  the  free  exercise  of  his  epbcopal  powers, 
and  of  the  revenues  of  his  see,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Rich,  in  Berkshire,  where  he  lived 
iu  private  until  the  year  before  his  death,  when  he 
was  permitted  to  preach  at  the  Temple.  He  died  Dec. 
7, 1659.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  preacher ; 
his  sermons  were  edited  by  his  successor.  Bishop  Gau- 
den,  with  a  life  of  Brownrig  (Lend.  1665,  2  vols,  fol.), 
reprinted  with  25  other  sermons  (1674,  3  vols.  fol.). — 
Hook,  £ccl.  Biog.  iii,  184  ;  Landon,  Eccl.  Diet,  ii,  420. 

Bruce,  Philip,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  of 
Huguenot  descent,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  entered 
the  Methodist  ministry  in  1781,  and  travelled  exten- 
sively, filling  the  most  Importent  stations  until  he  be- 
came superannuated  in  1817.  He  closed  his  useful 
life  in  Tennessee,  May,  1826,  the  oldest  travelling 
preacher  in  his  connection  in  the  United  Stetes  with 
one  exception.  While  in  the  ministry  he  was  very 
efficient  as  a  preacher,  presiding  elder,  and  in  many 
important  positions  in  the  Church.  The  Virginia  Con- 
ference, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  fathers,  delighted 
to  honor  him  while  he  lived,  and  delegated  one  of  its 
members  to  build  his  tomb  when  he  died. — Minutes 
of  Conferences^  i,  541 ;  Sprague,  Annals,  vii,  73. 

Brace,  Robert,  an  eminent  Scoteh  preacher,  wa^ 
bom  1559,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrews.     In  1587 
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of  hiB  mind,  equalling  the  most  refined  of  the  scholas- 
tic theologians  in  subtilty  and  ingenuity.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  kind  of  conciliation  betT?een  the 
Lutherans  and  Zuinglians  on  the  question  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  Lord's  Supper.  He  afterward  attended 
other  conferences  on  the  same  subject,  and  drew  up 
the  concordat  of  Wittemberg  in  1536,  but  endeavored 
in  vain  to  bring  over  the  Swiss  churches.  In  1548,  at 
Augsburg,  he  refused  to  sign  the  celebrated  Interim  of 
Charles  V.  This  act,  exposing  him  to  many  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  made  him  the  more  ready  to  accept 
the  invitation  sent  to  him  by  Cranmer  of  Canterbury 
to  come  over  into  England,  where  he  was  appointed 
divinity  professor  at  Cambridge.  When  Hooper,  al- 
though he  had  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Gloucester, 
revised  to  wear  the  vestments  ordered  for  the  episco^ 
pal  order,  Bucer  wrote  to  him  a  wise  and  moderate  let- 
ter, which  incidentally  gives  a  deplorable  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  Anglican  Church  at  this  period.  The 
services,  he  says,  were  said  in  so  cold  and  unintelligi- 
ble a  manner  that  they  might  as  well  have  been  said 
in  the  Indian  tongue;  neither  baptism  nor  marriage 
were  celebrated  with  decency  and  propriety;  there 
were,  he  says,  no  catechetical  instructions,  no  private 
admonitions,  no  public  censures.  In  1550  he  wrote 
his  Ceruura,  or  Animadvemona  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prcttfer,  Cranmer  having  desired  to  have  his  opinion  of 
the  book,  which  was  for  that  purpose  translated  into 
Latin  by  Ales  (q.  v.).  Although  in  the  beginning  of 
his  work  he  declares  that  he  found  nothing  in  the  book 
which  was  not  either  plainly  taken  out  of  Holy  Writ, 
er  at  least  agreeable  to  it,  he  urges  pretty  large  alter- 
ations to  avoid  Romanist  perversions,  many  of  which 
were  happily  carried  into  effect.  Bucer  died  Feb.  28, 
1551,  at  Cambridge,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
8000  persons.  Five  years  afterward  (in  Mary's  time) 
his  body  was  dug  up  and  publicly  burned  as  that  of  a 
heretic.  He  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  A  full  list 
of  his  works  is  given  by  Haag,  La  France  Prot,  iii,  C8. 
A  bitterly  prejudiced  account  of  him  is  given  by  Hook, 
£ccL  Blog,  iii,  190-218.  His  Scripta  Anglicanay  pub- 
lished at  Basel  (1577,  fol.),  conteins  a  biography  of 
him.  An  edition  of  his  works,  which  was  to  comprise 
10  volumes,  was  commenced  by  K.  Hubert  (Basel, 
1577),  but  only  one  volume  appeared.  The  first  good 
biography  of  Bucer  was  published  by  Baum,  Capito 
und  Bucer;  Leben  und  atugew&hite  Sckriften  (Elberf. 
1860). — Procter,  On  Common  Prayer^  p.  82,  41 ;  Burnet, 
Hitt,  of  Reformation^  ii,  139,  247,  588 ;  Mosheim,  Ch, 
Hist,  iii,  362, 167;  Herzog,  Real-Encyklcpddie,  ii,  420; 
Landon,  EccL  Dictionary,  ii,  432. 

Buchanan,  Claudius,  D.D.,  vice-provost  of  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  well  known  for 
his  exertions  in  promoting  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment in  India,  and  for  his  active  support  of  mission- 
ary and  philanthropic  labors,  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1766,  at  Cambuslang,  a  village  near  Glasgow. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  made  his  way  to  London, 
where  he  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Rev.  John  Newton,  by  whose  influence  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  educated  at  the  expense  of 
Henry  Thornton,  Esq.,  whom  he  afterward  repaid. 
Buchanan  went  out  to  India  in  1796  as  one  of  the  East 
India  Company's  chaplains,  and,  on  the  institution  of 
the  College  of  Fort  William  in  Bengal  in  1800,  he  was 
made  professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  clas- 
sics, and  vice* provost.  During  his  residence  in  India 
he  put)ll8hed  his  Christian  Researches  in  Ana  (5th  ed. 
Lond.  1812,  8vo),  a  book  which  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  time,  and  which  has  gone  through  a 
number  of  editions.  In  1804  and  1805  he  gave  vari- 
ous sums  of  money  to  the  universities  of  England  and 
Scotland,  to  be  awarded  as  prizes  for  essays  on  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  in  India.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1808,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life 
continued,  through  the  medium  of  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  to  enforce  his  views.     His  reply  to  the  stato- 


'  mente  of  Charles  Buller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  the  worship 
of  the  idol  Juggernaut,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
East  India  Company,  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1813  and  printed.  He  died  at 
Broxboume,  Herts,  Februar}'  9, 1815,  being  at  the  pe> 
riod  of  his  death  engaged  in  superintending  an  editioo 
of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Syrian  Christians 
who  inliabit  the  coast  of  Malabar.  He  published  al^o 
The  Colonial  Ecclesiastical  Establishmeni  (2d  ed.  Lond. 
1803,  8vo)  i—Sermona  (Edinb.  1812,  8vo)  .—An  Apol^j- 
gy  for  promoting  Christianity  in  India  (Lond.  1813, 8vo). 
His  Life,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Pearson,  waa  published  in 
1819  (LondL  2  vols.  8vo ;  5th  ed.  1846). 

Buchanan,  George,  was  bom  in  1506  at  KU- 
laim,  in  Dumbartonshire,  and,  after  having  studied  at 
the  University  of  Paris  and  served  for  a  year  in  the 
army,  he  passed  A.B.  at  St.  Andrew's  1525.     In  1532 
he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  with 
whom  he  remained  in  France  during  five  years.     Ke- 
tumlng  from  Paris  with  the  earl,  he  was  made  tator 
to  the  natural  son  of  James  Y.     Two  satires,  PaBttodkt 
and  FranciscanuSj  which  he  wrote  on  the  monks,  soon 
drew  down  their  vengeance  upon  him,  and  he  was  im- 
prisoned, but  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape.     Once 
more  visiting  the  Continent,  he  successively  taught 
at  Paris,  at  Bordeaux,  and  at  Coimbra,  at  which  latter 
city  the  freedom  of  his  opinions  again  caused  his  im- 
prisonment.    He  next  spent  four  years  at  Paris  as  to- 
tor  to  the  Marshal  de  Brissac's  son.     During  this  Con- 
tinental residence  he  translated  the  Medea  and  Alces- 
tls  of  Euripides,  and  began  his  LaHn  Version  of  the 
Psalms.     In  1560  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and 
embraced  Protestantism.     In  1566  he  was  made  prin- 
cipal of  St  Leonard's  College  at  St.  Andrew^s,  and  in 
1567  was  chosen  as  preceptor  to  James  VI.     When 
subsequently  reproached  with  having  made  his  royal 
pupil  a  pedant,  Buclianan  is  said  to  have  replied  that 
"it  was  the  best  he  could  make  of  him.*'     Buchanan 
died  poor,  in  1582.     His  principal  work  is  IHttoria  Rt- 
rum  Scoticarum  (Edinb.  1582,  fol. ;  in  English^  Load. 
1690,  fol.).    As  a  Latin  poet,  he  ranks  among  the  high- 
est of  the  modern,  especially  for  his  version  of  the 
Psalms.     All  his  writings  are  given  in  Opera  omma, 
historica,  etc.,  curante  Rudiimanno  (Edinb.  1715, 2  rols. 
4to) ;  another  complete  edition  was  published  by  Bar- 
man (Lugd.  Bat.  1725,  2  vols.). 

Buohanites,  a  fanatical  sect  which  arose  in  Soot- 
land  1783.     An  ignorant  but  shrewd  woman,  named 
Elspeth  Buchan  (bom  1738),  gave  out  that  she  was 
the  Spirit  of  God,  the  m^'Sterious  woman  in  Rev.  sii 
in  whom  the  light  of  God  was  restored  to  men.    She 
professed  to  communicate  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  pre- 
tended that  she  had  brought  forth  a  man-child,  **  who 
was  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron,*'  in  the  person  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  White,  minister  of  the  Relief  Presbvteiy 
at  Irvine,  who,  though  an  educated  man,  gave  him- 
self up  to  this  delusion*.     A  number  of  persons  joined 
them.     Driven  from  Irvine  by  a  popular  tumult,  they 
made  a  settlement  at  New  Cample,  enjoying  commo- 
nity  of  goods,  and  living  in  concubinage  and  adultery. 
Mrs.  Buchan  promised  her  deluded  followers  **  trans- 
lation" instead  of  death,  but  unfortunately  died  her- 
self March  29,  1791.     The  community  held  together 
for  a  while,  but  Mr.  White  left  them  in  1792  and  went 
to  Virginia,  where  he  became  a  Universalist  preacher. 
The  establishment  was  removed  to  Crocketford,  where 
its  last  survivor,  Andrew  Innes,  died  in  1845.— Trtin, 
The  Buchanitesf-omjirsi  to  last  (Edinb.  1846, 18mo). 

Buck,  Charles,  an  English  Independent  nioif- 
ter,  was  born  in  1771.  He  served  the  churches  it 
Sheemess,  Hackney;  and  London,  and  died  in  1815. 
He  is  the  author  of  A  Theological  Dictionary  (lond. 
1802,  2  vols.  8vo),  which  has  since  been  considerably 
enlarged  by  Dr.  Henderson  (Lond.  1847,  8vo),  and  hss 
had  a  wide  circulation  both  in  England  and  Americt. 
Though  too  small  to  suffice  as  a  book  of  reference,  it 
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ditpUyt  «  remarkabls  talent  for  cleuneu  of  daflniUoD 

and  descripCioQ.  Ithu  b««n  of  much  uu  in  the  prep- 
mntion  of  this  CyclopiBdiA.  U<1  Atteedola,  Setigioui, 
Moral,  and  Enttrtaimmg  (Lond.  1799,  12iiid  ;  lOth  ed, 
1842),  hu  likcaiM  gained  a  enaX  popularity. — AUi- 
bone,  Dittionary  of  Author;  i,  ZTfl. 

Buckeridge,  Johx,  a  Church  of  EagUod  dWlne 
and  prelate,  vu  bom  near  Mu-lbotnugb,  data  na- 
known.  He  wu  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  wai 
made  D.D.  there  in  1596.  He  waa  attervard  rector 
of  North  Fumbridgs,  and  prebendary  of  Hereford  -,  in 
1601  he  txcame  archdeacon  of  Nortbampton,  and  ricar 
of  St.  Gilo's,  Cripplegate.  Becoming  chaplain  to  the 
kinii,  he  grew  rapidly  in  ftvor;  became  president  of 
St.  Jobn'a  College,  160S ;  canon  of  Windaor,  1606; 
bishop  of  Rocheeter,  1611,  whence  he  was  translated  to 
Ely  in  16S6,  and  died  May  23, 1631.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  piety.  His  writings  Inclnde  De 
jjOtalale  Papa  in  reiw  Itirporaliiut  nve  in  ngiiiu  de~ 
ponaidii  luarpala,  etc.  (Lond.  1614,  Ita)  ;  a  DiKmnt 
<m  tmtlmg  atlAeiolf  Commmiim .-  and  Stnaam  (1618). 
~Hook,  Eeclri.  Bioffrafiy,ii,fi2;  Allibone,  Cietinury 
<-fAuaori,l,277. 

Bucket  C^-i,  deli',  or  -"^J,  AA",  tnm  iangi' 
down),  a  vessel  to  draw  water  with  (Isa.  si,  Ifi) ;  ( 
avrXij/in,  in  John  iv,  11 ;  spoken  metaphorically  of 
noDierous  issae  (Nam.  xidv,  T).     See  Wateb. 


.  _..   „  _  Bucket  ffom  a  Ropa 

l^an^iiig  from  a  PuUey  In  ■  FortreH. 

Bookland,  William,  D.D.,  an  eminent  English 
geologist.  Dr.  Buckland  was  bom  at  Auminrtcr,  in 
Devon,  in  the  year  1784.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation at  Winchester,  and  in  IBOl  olitalned  a  scholar- 
ship in  Cnrpus  Cbristi  College,  Oxford.  Ho  look  his 
degree  of  I).  A.  in  1S0S,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his 
college  Id  1906.  Al  this  time  Oxford  was  the  moat 
nnpromising  school  in  the  world  for  natural  science. 
The  tastes  of  young  Buckland  led  him  to  the  study  of 
mineraloi^y,  and  In  1813  wa  And  him  appointed  to  the 
readership  of  mineralogy,  and  in  IHItt  to  the  reader' 
ship  of  geology.  In  these  positions  he  succeeded  in 
attracting  attention  to  (he  departments  of  physical 
■cieDce  which  hatanght.  But  as  he  excited  Interest  he 
also  excited  opposition,  and  every  onward  step  that  he 
inada  toward  giving  tbe  science  of  geology  a  position 
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Id  the  Dnivelsity,  raised  an  opponent  to  its  claimn 
Throagh  his  long  life  be  had  (o  light  for  his  science 
in  his  Alma  Uater.  But  he  gained  the  victorj-,  and 
Strickland  and  Phillips,  bis  sueceBsore,  have  obtained 
a  nuivcrtul  recognition  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  their  teachings.  In  18%  Dr.  Bncklond  delivered  a 
lectnre  before  tbe  University  of  Oxford,  which  was 
afterward  publishod  under  the  title  of  Vindicia  Gta. 
logita  1  or,  tie  Caaxeaioa  nf  Rd^ipim  mih  Geoliig^  re- 
plained  (Lond.  1833).  In  this  work  he  showed  that 
there  could  be  no  opposition  between  the  works  and 
the  word  of  God.  In  1823  be  published  HeHqaur  Di- 
banana ;  a;  Oiirrvaliom  on  the  Organic  Rmaim  iiUal- 
mg  the  Action  of  a  uninruit  Ddvgt.  Hia  contribn- 
tlons  to  the  /VucealH^  of  the  Ctological  Sariely  were 
very  nnmerous,  and  in  the  flrst  volume  of  the  "  Bib- 
liographla  Geologiee  et  Zoologlc,"  published  by  the 
Ray  Society  in  1848,  we  find  references  to  sisti'-one 
distinct  works  and  memoirs.  In  18-25  Dr,  Buckland 
accepted  &om  his  college  the  living  of  Stoke  Charity, 
near  Whhcburcb,  Hants;  in  the  same  year  he  was 
promoted  to  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  of  Christ 
Church,  and  married  Miss  Mary  Worland,  of  Abing- 
don. In  1818  be  had  been  elecud  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society;  and  in  1839  he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  council  of  that  body,  and  was  re-elected  on  each 
sncceasive  occasion  till  his  Uloess  in  1649.  In  18IB 
he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society,  and  was 
twice  elected  president  of  that  body.  Ho  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  tbundatlon  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  advancement  of  science,  and  was  one  of 
those  who  took  the  hold  step  of  inviting  this  body  to 
bold  its  second  meeting  in  tbe  University  of  Oxford. 
On  this  occasion  he  was  president  of  the  association. 
From  that  time  to  1848  be  was  constantly  present  at 
the  meetings  of  tbe  bodv,  and  read  many  of  bis  papen 
before  them.  In  1847  Ur.  Buckland  was  appointed  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  took  an  active  port 
in  the  development  of  that  department  more  especially 
devoted  to  geology  and  palteontology.  His  only  con- 
tribulion  to  any  l>ranch  of  theology  Is  his  iiridgpwater 
trostise  on  Geologti  imd  Miiieralogs  amiukrrd  with  rrf- 
trmce  to  Xalaral  Theoiogj  (Lond.  1837,  Sd  ed.  2  vols. 
8voi  rbiladel.  1  vol.  12mo;  also  in  Bohn'a  Ubrary, 
ISmo).  His  brain  gave  way  from  excessive  labor  in 
1850,  but  he  lingered  till  Aug.  14,  1856,  when  be  died 
at  Clapbam.— Zondm  Athenaum,  No.  1504. 

Buckle  (irdfMni),  a  cla«p  or  brooch,  in  this  instance 
of  gold,  sent  by  Ale^iander  Balas  to  Jonathan  Macca- 
beus as  a  present  of  honor,  in  conformity  with  cusbmia 
of  royal  courtesy  (1  Mace,  x,  89;  xi,  68;  comp.  xW, 
44 :  so  Josephns,  iri^pin),  AnI.  xiii,  4,  4 ;  5,  4).  A  sim- 
ilar usage  is  referred  to  hy  Treballios  rollio  (in  Claud.), 
and  tbe  nse  of  such  omanienta  Is  illnatratod  by  Pliny 
(xxxiii,S);  comp.  Schleusner,  £ez.  s.v.;  Smith, /h'lA 
-/Clou.  Atil.  I.  V.  Fibula. 


Buckler  sUnds  in  the  aothoiiied  version  at  the 
representative  of  the  following  Heb.  words  i  1,  IJO, 
mijjm'  {protfding),  a  smaller  and  more  portable  shield 
(-2  Sam.  xxll,  81;  1  Chron.  v,  18;  Job  xv,  26:  Psa. 
.wiii,  %  80;  ProF.  ii,  7;  Cant,  iv,  4 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  3; 
elsewhere  "shield").  2.  fT^H^i  aocherah'  (fhmi  its 
tarrounduig  the  peraon),  occurs  but  Once  flgurativelv 
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(Pea.  xci,  4).  3.  nSS,  isinnah"^  (a  coveriw/),  a  lurgo 
shield  protecting  the  whole  body  (**  buckler,"  Psa. 
xxzv,  2 ;  Ezek.  xxiii,  24 ;  xxvi,  8  j  xxxviii,  4 ;  xxxix, 
9;  elsewhere  "shield"  or  *' target;"  the  dairic  of 
£cclus.  xxxvii,  5).  4.  HT?^,  ro^mach  (from  its  pierc- 
ing)^  a  lance  or  spear  (as  it  is  often  rendered,  improp- 
erly "  buckler"  in  1  Chron.  xii,  8).     See  Armor. 

The  buckler  or  shield  was  a  principal  piece  of  pro- 
tective armor  with  ancient  warriors,  being  worn  in 
connection  both  with  the  spear  and  the  bow  (2  Chron. 
xlv,  8 ;  xvii,  17 ;  Jer.  vi,  23).     Of  the  above  names 
for  this  implement,  the  Bochtrak,  according  to  Jahn, 
designates  the  targe  or  round  form  (see  Gesenius,  The». 
p.  947).    Two  others  of  these  terms  (combined  in  Ezek. 
xxxix,  9 ;  Jer.  xlvi,  8)  appear  to  denote  respectively 
the  small  (magen)  and  the  large  (tsiftnah)  kind,  the  lat- 
ter screening  the  entire  person  (Virg.  jEn.  ii,  227; 
T^Ttiei  Carta,  ii,  23  pq.),  as  is  evident  from  1  Kings 
X,  16, 17 ;  2  Chron.  ix,  16.    The  Mishna  {Chelimy  xxiv, 
1)  names  three  species  of  shield,  the  large  (D'^'^H 
%:)*.&"M),  the  middle,  used  in  discipline,  and  the  small 
(D'^'^n'^^n  r^"'^).     The  larger  kind  probably  pro- 
tected even  the  head  (Josephus,  Ant.  vi,  5,  1 ;  com  p. 
Diod.  Sic.  v,  30).    In  like  manner,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  a  small  shield  was  called  ^trpcoi*  (jsaKOQ 
in  Homer),  scutum^  and  a  large  one  d<ririf,  ctypeus 
(comp.  Josephus,  War^  iii,  5,  5).    It  is  uncertain,  how- 
ever, whether  the  Heb.  shields  were  of  the  same  form ; 
we  only  know  that  the  later  Jews  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  carried  oval  shields  (pee  Jahn,  Archdol.  II,  ii, 
pi.  11,  6, 8 ;  those  of  the  Eg^^ptians  being  rounded  only 
at  the  top,  Wilkinson,  i,  298  sq.).     The  word  'Sp^^ 
she^ietj  which  the  old  translators  give  very  varioush% 
designates  probabh'  the  shield,  and  indeed  those  used 
on  state  occasions  (Jer.  Ii,  11 ;  Ezek.  xxvii,  11 ;  Cant, 
iv,  4),  rather  than  quiver.     The  (larger)  shields  were 
generally  of  wood  (comp.  Pliny,  xvi,  77 ;  Virg.  ^^n. 
vii,  632),  and  covered  with  thick  leather  (especially 
hippopotamus  hide,  Pliny,  viii,  39 ;  but  the  f kins  of 
other  pach^'dermatous  animals  are  still  employed  in 
AfHca;  see  RQppell,  Arab.  p.  34;  Pallme,  Betckreib. 
van  Kordofatit  p.  42)  or  metal.    Leather  shields  {liiadj 
y,  452 ;  xii,  425)  consisted  either  of  simple  undressed 
ox  (or  elephant)  hide  (Herod,  vii,  91 ;  Strabo,  xvii,  p. 
820,  828),  or  of  several  thicknesses  of  leather,  some- 
times also  embossed  with  metal  (Jliad^  vii,  219  sq. ; 
xii,  294  sq.) ;  hence  those  captured  from  ibes  might  be 
Irnmt  (Ezek.  xxxix,  9).     The  leather  of  shields  re- 
quired oiling  (2  Sam.  i,  21 ;  Isa.  xxi,  5 ;  comp.  "  IsBves 
clypei,"  Virg.  jEn.  vii,  626),  so  that  they  should  not 
injure  by  moisture;  hence  they  gleamed  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  sometimes  they  were  even  smeared  with  blood 
(Nah.  ii,  4  [?]),  so  as  to  present  a  frightful  appear- 
ance.    Copper  ('*  brazen")  shields  were,  as  it  appears 
(1  Sam.  xvii,  6 ;  1  Kings  xiv,  27),  also  in  use  (comp. 
XakKao'nihz  for  heavy-armed  troops,  in  Polyb.  iv,  69, 
4;   V,  91,  7);  as  even  gold  ones  in  the  equipment  of 
the  general  (1  Mace,  vi,  £9),  i.  e.  probably  studded 
with  gold ;  although  those  named  in  1  Kings  x,  16  sq. ; 
xiv,  26,  as  shields  of  parade  (comp.  the  silver  shields 
of  Pliny,  viii,  82),  borne  before  the  king  in  festive  pro- 
cessions (1  Kings  xiv,  28),  maj*  well  have  been  of  mafs- 
ive  metal  (comp.  the  golden  shields  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, Pliny,  XXXV,  3;  on  the  overlaying  of  shields 
[with  gold,  ivory,  etc.],  see  Athen.  xii,  534 ;  among 
the  Romans  every  shield  was  inscribed  with  tlie  sol- 
dier's name,  Veget.  Milit.  ii,  18).     The  same  custom 
appears  also  in  the  gold  shields  sent  as  gifts  of  honor 
to  Rome  (1  Mace,  xiv,  24 ;  xv,  18 ;  comp.  1  Mace,  vi, 
2;  Josephus,  Ant.  xiv,  8,  5;  Sueton.  CcUig.  16).    Dur- 
ing a  march  the  soldiers  carried  their  shields  (covered 
with  a  leather  case,  anyfta  or  tXvTpov^  imvolucraj  as  a 
protection  from  dust,  Isa.  xx,  6 ;  comp.  the  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Acham,  674;  Plutarch,  LucuU.  26;  Caesar, 
Bell.  Gall,  ii,  21 ;  Cicero,  Nat.  Dear,  ii,  14)  hanging  on 


their  shoulder  (//lod^  xvi,  808);  but  in  the  camp  by  a 
strap  on  the  left  arm  {Tliady  xvi,  802 ;  Virg.  ^-Eh.  ii, 
671  sq.;  Pliny,  xxxiii,  4;  JElian,  Var.  /7/*?.  xi,  1»; 
hence  the  phrase  iir'  davidaf  Xenoph.  Cyrap.  vii,  5,  6  ; 
Arrian,  Alex,  i,  6, 12,  means  on  the  shield  wde,  or  left, 
comp.  Anab.  iv,  3,  26).  See  generally  Ortlob,  De  «c»- 
tia  et  clypeit  HAr.  (Lips.  1718) ;  Carj-ophilus,  D*  cUf 
pets  veU.  (Lugd.  Bat.  1751) ;  Spanheim,  ad  Julian,  p. 
241;  Jahn,  Archdol.  II,  ii,  401  sq.;  on  the  Homeric 
shield,  KOpke,  Kriegswes.  der  Griech.  p.  108  sq.  The 
decoration  of  the  Jewish  palaces  (1  Kings  x,  16;  xiv, 
26 ;  Cant,  iv,  4 ;  comp.  Philo,  0pp.  ii,  591)  and  Tem- 
ple (1  Mace,  iv,  57;  vi,  2;  comp.  Strabo,  xiii,  60O; 
Arrian,  Alex,  vi,  9,  6;  Pliny,  xxxv,  3)  with  golden 
shields  was  a  peculiar  practice.  In  the  Temple  at  Je- 
rusalem the  shields  of  David  were  suspended  aa  me- 
mentoes (2  Kings  X,  10);  see  Rexrath,  De  dtfpeig  ia 
loco  sacra  suapensit  (Lips.  1737).  The  suspension  of 
the  shields  of  Tyre  in  Ezek.  xxvii,  10, 11,  is  a  miiitary 
allusion,  by  way  of  ostentation,  to  the  ensigns  of  for- 
eign nations  displayed  as  allies  (see  Henderson,  Cobs- 
meM.  in  loc.).     See  Shield. 

Buckley,  Theodore  William  Alois,  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman  and  writer,  was  bom  in  1825,  and  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became 
chaplain.  Being  inclined  to  literature  rather  than 
the  pastoral  work,  he  removed  to  London,  where  his 
life  was  chiefly  spent  in  writing  books,  and  in  prepar- 
ing editions  of  the  classics  for  the  l>ookseller?,  and  in 
making  translations.  He  also  published  a  History  nf 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Lond.  1852,  small  8vo— the  heft 
small  manual  on  that  subject  extant);  the  C'num»  and 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (Lond.  1851,  «n.  «vo). 
He  died  in  1866.  See  GentlemmiS  Afagazine,  Marcb, 
1856;  Allibone, /)/cftoiiary  o/^a/Aor*,  i,  278. 

Buokminster,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  bom  at  Rutland,  Bfass., 
Oct.  14,  1751,  and  graduated  at  Yale  in  1770.  Ha 
spent  three  years  in  study,  and  was  then  chosen  tutor 
in  the  college,  which  position  he  filled  for  four  yeai^, 
and  in  1779  he  was  ordamed  pastor  of  the  **  North 
Church,"  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which  station  he  occu- 
pied until  his  death,  June  10,  1812.  He  was  made 
D.D.  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1803.  His  pnbli- 
cations  consist  of  a  memoir  of  Dr.  M^Clintock  and  a 
number  of  occasional  discourses.  He  had  a  nobb 
spirit  and  a  delicately  organized  nervous  system,  from 
disorder  of  which  he  suffered  intensely  at  several  pe- 
riods of  his  life.  His  Life  was  written  by  his  ddugb- 
ter,  Mrs.  Lee  (Boston,  1851, 12mo).— Sprague,  AmtaU^ 
ii,  108. 

Buokminster,  Joseph  8.,  D.D.,  son  of  Joseph, 
was  bora  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1784.  lie  was  care- 
fully educated,  first  by  his  father,  afterward  at  Har- 
vard, and  studied  for  the  ministry.  In  1808  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Con^egational  Church  at  Boston ;  in  1811 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  Biblical  Criticism  at  Har- 
vard. His  early  death,  June  8, 1812  (two  daj's  before 
his  father*3  death),  was  deeply  lamented  throo^oiit 
the  country.  In  theology  he  was  a  Unitarian  with 
evangelical  proclivities;  as  a  preacher,  his  emineDt 
eloquence  gave  him  great  popularity ;  his  gentle  man- 
ners and  faithful  labors  made  him  very  useful  and  ac- 
ceptable as  a  pastor.  His  Sermons  (1826,  8vo)  were 
reprinted  in  liOndon ;  they  were  reprinted,  with  addi- 
tions,  in  his  Works  (Boston,  1839,  2  vols.  12roo).  His 
Life  will  be  found  in  Memoirs  of  the  Budsminsters^  Fa- 
ther and  Son^  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Lee  (Boston,  1851, 
12mo). 

BudaeuB.    See  Buds. 

Buddeus,  Johann  FRAVZf  one  of  the  most  uni- 
versallv  learned  theologians  of  his  time,  was  bom  at 
Anclam,  Pomerania,  June  25,  1667.  After  atud}ing 
at  Greifswald,  he  entered  the  University  of  Wittero- 
bcrg,  1685,  where  he  became  assistant  professor  of  phi- 
I  losophy  in  1687.     In  1689  he  went  to  Jena,  and  169J 
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to  Cobu^  u  profeuor  or  Greek  ind  Latin.     In  1693 

be  became  prc^easor  of  morul  mnd  political  philosophy 
in  the  new  University  of  U»lle,  and  professor  of  theol- 
o^-y  St  Jena  in  1705.  tie  died  Not.  19,  17S9.  His 
vut  stDdies  nnged  over  the  fields  of  Uw  and  moisls 
■s  well  ai  of  Ihealoi^y.  His  theology  was  Bihlical, 
tending  rathet  towarl  pietiim  than  rutiDniliun ;  his 
philosophy  was  eclectic  and  moderate.  His  principal 
works  are,  Elemtnta plti/o4i^ia pntdim  (Halle,  ]67il) : 
—Imliliit.  PkihiBpiia  Edtctica  (Halle,  1705, 1  vola.) : 
—HiHoriaeceletiatlic^t  IX.  Tat.  (Halle,  17S6-29, 2  vols. 
itoji—ltagoge  ad  Thtdagiam  (Lips.  1730,  2  vols.  4to): 
— /nWidKionet  TAfologia  (lips.  1724, 4to)  .—IniOt.  Tht^ 
ol.  Moralii  (Ups.  1711,  4to)  -.—MUctUaMa  Sacra  (Jen. 
1727,  2  vols,  itoy.—  TheMet  de  AllieitmB  it  SuperiHlKne 
(Jena,  niSy.-Hul.  Cnl.  Huohg.  dogn^.  rl  mor.  (Frkft. 
1725,  4to)  ■.—Compen£iim  Hitlaria  Phibnophica  (Halle, 
1731,  Svo).  Ha  was  a  distinguished  contTibalor  to  the 
Acta  EmUtomm  of  Leipzig.  His  writings  In  the  way 
of  disputations,  etc.,  are  very  Toiuinlnous,  and  may  be 
counted  by  the  hundred. — Hoefer,  Biog.  GinfraU,  vii, 
718;  Brueker,  Bill.  Phil.  vol.  v;  Henog,  JHnJ-Eniy- 
klop^dif^  [i,  426, 

Buddba,  Buddhjam.  Buddha,  the  "Mge,"  the 
"enlightened"  (from  tho  Sanscrit  buddk,  to  know),  is 
the  title  of  honor  given  to  the  hennit  Gotama  (Gau- 
tama) or  Sakyamuni  (the  "hfrmit  of  Sakya"),  the 
fbunder  of  Buddhism,  the  prevailing  fonn  of  religion 
in  Eastera  Asia. 

I.  His  life,  liifl  system  of  his  doctrines,  and  the  his- 
tory of  their  diffus'ion  iiro  still  involved  in  grcst  ob- 
scurity. Until  recently  the  sources  of  information 
respeijting  both  Buddha  and  the  early  history  of  Bud- 
dhism were  almost  eKclusivKly  of  secondary  rank, 
the  original  suthentic  documeDta  which  are  written  in 
Sanscrit  not  having  been  fully  examined.  Another 
eause  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  apparently  insolahle  dif- 
ferences between  the  statements  of  various  Buddhist 
nations.  A  thorough  investlKation  of  some  of  the 
most  important  authentic  documents  has  of  late  cor- 
rected many  errors  end  shed  much  new  light  on  the 
subject.  Still  greater  results  cr«  expected  from  the 
future,  especisUy  respecting  the  evolution  of  the  his- 
tcric  truth  ttoia  the  religious  myths  of  a  number  of 
conflicting  traditions.  In  India,  Buddha  was  regarded 
as  the  ninth  incorporation  of  Vishnu  ss  a  sage,  or  the 
continuation  of  bis  incarnation  as  Krishna.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  be  «u  an  emanation  from  Brahma,  ftir 
the  refbrmation  of  Drahmanism  and  the  abolition  of 
tho  differences  of  easte.  He  is  regarded  as  the  su. 
ptenw  ruler  of  the  present  period  of  the  world,  and  re- 
ceives as  such  divine  honors  under  different  names  in 
India,  Tibet,  China,  Japan,  Burnuh.  Soma  Uuddhas 
appeared  before  him  ;  othen  will  appear  after  himj 
the  total  number  of  Bnddhas,  until  the  disnolutlon  of 
the  world  into  nothing,  being  assumed  by  soma  os  one 
thousand,  byothersas  only  twenty  two.  Tho  founder 
of  Buddhism  is  counted  as  the  fourth.  According  to 
the  traditions  of  the  TibeUns,  he  left  the  divino  resi- 
dence Damba  Togar,  and  carao  Into  tho  kingdom  of 
Usgndha,  in  Southern  Behar,  where,  in  the  following 
year,  he  entered  as  a  five-colored  ray  the  womb  of 
Uaha-Mayo,  the  virgin  wife  of  Ssodadani,  and  was 
bom  in  the  grove  of  I^mba,  through  the  riuht  armpit  of 
his  mother.  Accordingto  others  he  wai  from  Ceylon, 
according  to  others  ftma  an  unknown  country.  From 
his  seventh  (iccordinglootherB,tenth)}'ear  bo  received 
Instracttnn  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge;  st  the  age  of 
sixteen  (others  say  twenty)  he  married  a  noble  virgin, 
by  whom  he  bad  two  children,  a  ton,  Raholi.  and  a 
daughter.  In  tho  twenty-ninth  j-oar  of  his  life  tho 
four  great  tpirit  kings  carried  him  off  to  the  most  holy 
temple,  where  he  consecrated  himself  to  a  clerical  life. 
Then  he  lived  six  years  as  a  penitent  hermit,  and  ob- 
tained, under  tho  name  of  Sakyamuni  (1.  e.  the  devotee 
of  the  house  of  Sakya),  as  a  full  Buddha,  the  highest 
degree  of  sanctity.     Henceforth  be  worked  without 
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Intermption  tbr  the  propagation  of  his  doctrines.  The 
name  of  the  disciple  who  principally  assisted  him  was 
Mahakadja.  Bnddha  died  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age.  The  time  of  his  life  AilU,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Tibetans  and  Moogab,  in  the  years 
B.C.  3214  to21S4;  according  to  the  Japanese,  be  was 
born  B.C.  1027 ;  according  to  other  statements,  he  died 
B.C.  543.  The  last  aUtement  is  the  one  now  gener- 
ally adopted. 

The  mainfhets  which  the  recent  investigations,  after 
comparing  the  discrepant  traditions,  have  e*tabil»bed 
ashighly  probable,  are  the  following;  Sskyemuni  was 
the  son  of  an  Indbin  king,  in  the  Glfa  centurj-  B.C., 
educated  in  the  luxury  of  an  Oriental  court.  Yet  ha 
ignored  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  preferred  to  wander 
about  as  a  beggi;r,  in  order  to  get  the  inatrDdion  of 
the  Brahmins.  He  assumed  the  preaching  of  a  new 
religion  as  the  great  task  of  his  life,  and  carried  It 
through  with  great  perseverance,  notKith standing 
the  incessant  persecution  of  the  Brahmins.  lie  com- 
bated principally  against  the  hierarchy  and  Llie  dog- 
matic formulas  of  Brahmaism,  in  the  place  of  wbicb  be 
made  a  simple  ethical  principle  the  central  doctrine  of 
his  system,  while  at  the  same  time  he  recognised  the 
equal  rights  of  all  men,  without  distinction  of  birtb, 
rank,  and  sex.  He  addressed  tho  people  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people,  and  tanght  that  the  suppression 
of  passion  was  the  only  road  to  a  onion  with  the  world- 
soul.  The  aim  of  life,  according  to  him,  is  to  remove 
from  one's  own  life,  ns  well  as  fn^m  the  lives  of  othetr, 
the  obstacles  to  a  aupprestion  of  pussions,  and  by  love 
and  meekness  to  assist  others  in  the  work  of  self-de- 
hverance.  When  he  died  his  bones  were  scattered 
all  over  India,  and  a  religions  worship  rendered  to 
them.  His  teachings  and  rules  of  wisdom  were  col- 
lected in  writing  at  first  in  India  (Kepaul),  in  Sanscrit, 
and  afterward  in  Ceylon,  In  (be  Pali  language.  His 
disciples  and  successors  have  given  to  his  teachlngB 
more  and  more  of  a  dogmatic  shape,  in  which  the  orig- 
inal simplicity  is  tost.  Gotams,  or  the  Buddha,  is 
(tpner.iliy  represented  in  statues  as  seated,  with  hia 
l^fT*  irossed,  as  if  in  contemplation,  as  contemplative 
th.iught  is  one  of  the  highest  virtues  in  tho  system, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  obtaining  nirvana  (sea 
below),  the  Buddhist  heaven. 


Amarapuni,  Dun 


i\.  agiltn  of  Buddhiim.  (o)  JVoIosy.  —  Buddhism 
rejected  Brahma  as  the  ruling  sinrit  of  the  world,  and 
admits  no  Almighty  creator,  "It  admits  no  beings 
with  greater  sopematural  power  than  man  can  reach 
by  virtue  and  knowledge ;  In  fact,  several  of  the 
Buddhist  nations  have  no  word  in  their  languages  to 
express  tho  idea  of  God."  Buddha  takes  the  place  of 
Qod,  for  all  practical  purposes,  In  the  woreiiip  and  life 
of  the  people.  "  In  India,  Buddhism  is  m  mixed  with 
Brahmaism  that  it  is  bani  lo  discern  the  truth,  but 
wherever  it  is  pure  it  recognizes  no  God,  no  Supreme 
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Intelligence — ^the  primary  idea  of  Gotama  being  that 
to  predicate  any  Self,  any  Ego,  is  an  absurdity — no 
soul,  no  future  life,  except  as  one  among  a  myriad 
stages  of  terminable  existence.  It  is  not  revealed, 
but  discovered  by  man,  any  human  being  who  can  so 
far  conquer  his  natural  self— his  affections,  desires, 
fears,  and  wants — as  to  attain  to  perfect  calm,  being 
capable  of  *  intuitions*  which  are  absolute  truth  ; 
wherefore  Gotama,  though  he  argued  against  other 
creeds,  never  proved  his  own  by  argument,  simply  as- 
serting ^  I  know.'  Its  sole  motors  are  upadofk,  the  '  at- 
tachment to  sensuous  objects,'  as  Mr.  Hardy  calls  it; 
or,  as  we  should  describe  it,  nature,  and  karmnuij  lit- 
erally, work,  the  aggregate  action  which  everything 
in  existence  must  by  virtue  of  its  existence  produce, 
and  which  ex  rerum  ncUura  cannot  die.  For  example : 
fruit  comes  because  there  is  a  tree ;  not  because  the 
tree  wills  it,  but  because  its  karmma,  its  inherent  ag- 
gre^i^te  of  qualities,  necessitates  fruit,  and  its  fruit 
another  tree  in  infinite  continuity.  There  is  a  final 
cau9e,'but  it  is  not  sentient.  All  existences  are  the 
result  of  some  cause,  but  in  no  instance  is  this  forma- 
tive cause  the  working  of  a  power  inherent  in  any  be- 
ing that  can  be  exercised  at  will.  All  beings  are  pro- 
duced from  the  updddna^  attachment  to  existence,  of 
some  previous  l)eing ;  the  manner  of  its  exercise,  the 
character  of  its  consequences,  being  controlled,  direct- 
ed, or  apportioned  by  karmfna;  and  all  sentient  exist- 
ences are  produced  from  the  same  causes,  or  from  some 
cause  dependent  on  the  results  of  these  causes;  so 
that  upaiddna  and  kannma,  mediately  or  immediate- 
ly, are  the  cause  of  all  causes,  and  the  source  whence 
all  beings  have  originated  in  their  present  form." 
Buddhism  recognizes  most  of  the  lower  gods  of  the 
Indian  religions,  especially  the  incarnation  of  Vish- 
nu, without,  however,  rendering  them  a  particular 
worship.  (6)  Cosmology^  Pnewnatology^  and  Anthro- 
pology,— The  world-mass,  Loga,  has  arisen  from  the 
empty  space  according  to  unchangeable  natural  laws. 
The  precipitate  of  it  forms  matter,  an  evil,  from 
which  springs  a  constant  change  of  bfa*th,  accord- 
ing to  unalterable  laws  grounded  in  that  evil.  Thus 
the  cerms  of  good  and  evil  were  developed.  Each 
founa  its  rewara  or  punishment  in  a  circular  course  of 
innumerable  births,  which,  according  to  the  present 
state  of  development,  are  divided  into  six  realms  or 
degrees  of  birth,  viz.,  those  of  the  pure  spirits  (whose 
head  is  KkormoordcC),  of  impure  (the  greatest  of  which 
is  Beematchee  Dahree),  of  men,  animals,  limbo-mon- 
sters, and  hellish  creatures.  Each  of  these  six  divis- 
ions has  again  subdivisions,  through  which  all  beings 
have  to  wander  until  their  reunion  with  the  divine 
essence  (migration  of  souls).  The  seventh  highest 
degree  is  the  dignity  of  a  Buddha,  who  is  above  all 
change  of  birth.  The  aim  of  the  appearance  of  Bud- 
dlia  is  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  empty  space  which 
has  l)ecn  disturbed  by  this  development,  and  gradu- 
ally to  raise  the  beings  of  all  classes  to  the  Buddha  de- 
gree. Then  all  that  is  now  separate  will  be  united, 
and  even  Buddlia  be  dissolved  in  the  great  unity, 
which,  however,  will  only  take  place  after  many  mil- 
lions of  years.  Those  who  are  elevated  above  the  earth 
are  called  Naiy  in  three  divisions:  1.  Jama,  who  have 
coarse  bodies,  with  sexual  distinction  and  propagation ; 
2.  Rupttf  with  finer  bodies,  without  sexual  distinction 
and  propagation ;  and,  8.  A  rupa,  bodiless  beings.  Above 
the  earth  are  twentj'-six  heavens,  corresponding  to  the 
orb  of  the  earth  and  of  equal  size.  Six  of  these  heav- 
ens belong  to  Jama.  The  lowest  of  them  is  inhabited 
by  the  Nat  Zatamaharit,  the  duration  of  whose  lives  is 
nine  millions  of  years.  Their  heaven  is  divided  into 
four  realms,  each  of  which  had  a  king.  These  four 
kings  are  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  world.  The  life  of 
the  inhabitants  of  each  of  the  succeeding  heavens  is 
as  long  again  and  as  happy  again  as  that  of  the  prece- 
ding. The  Rupa  have  sixteen,  the  Arupa  four  heav- 
ens.   Men  who  observe  the  mora]  law  are  received! 


into  the  lowest  heaven,  and  can  continue  to   si«cenl 
until  they  attain  the  final  goal  of  Buddhistic  aal  vatioD, 
i.  e.  until  they  pass  into  mrvana.     The  aigniilcfttioa 
of  this  term  became  early  a  source  of  hot  controversj 
among  the  various  schools  of  Buddhists.      It  cocaes 
from  the  Sanscrit  root  vd*  (to  blow),  and  mr  (ptetj  atnay 
Jrom) ;  and  all  a«!Tee  that  it  means  the  highest  enfran- 
chisement from  evil ;  but  the  schools  disagree  'vrhellicr 
this  liberation  of  the  soul  takes  place  by  abaorption  into 
God  or  into  naught.     The  prevalent  view  Beems  to  t« 
that  nirvana  is  not  only  an  emancipation  from  suffer- 
ing, but  also  cessation  of  existence.     ''Penetrated 
with  the  idea  that  existence,  though  a  natural  ooose- 
quence  of  a  natural  law,  is  mere  misery — that  thte  nat- 
ural man  is  wretched  as  well  as  evQ — Gotamm  dedared 
that  if  man,  by  subduing  all  the  natural  afifections, 
could,  as  it  were,  break  the  chain,  kill  the  mpniLma^ 
or  attachment  to  sensuous  things,  he  would,  aa  a  re^ 
ward,  pass  out  of  existence — ^would  either  ceaae  to  be. 
or — for  this  is  doubtful — cease  to  be  conaciona  of  be<- 
ing.    The  popular  notion  that  mrwma  la  ahaorptioii  b 
incorrect,  for  there  is  nothing  to  be  absorbed  into,  do 
supreme   spirit,  no  supreme  universe,  nothing,  and 
into  this  nothing  the  man  who  has  attained  innraaa 
necessarily  passes.     To  attain  it  he  may  have  to  pass 
through  a  myriad  states  or  forms,  each  leas  attached 
to  sense  than  the  last,  hence  transmigration ;  but  wbea 
it  is  reached  the  perfect  result  is  simply  annihilation, 
or,  rather,  the  loss  of  being,  for  the  components  of  be- 
ing, if  we  understand  Buddha,  could  not  die.    A  drear- 
ier system  of  thought  was  never  devised,  and  we  can 
account  for  its  rapid  spread  only  by  assuming  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  fiict,  that  the  Asiatic  wlio  waa  below 
philosophy  understood  by  nirvana  not  annihibition, 
but  that  state  of  suspended  being  in  which  ooe  ex- 
ists, but  neither  hopes,  fears,  thinks,  nor  feels'*  (^Spec- 
tator, March  10, 1866).     (e)  JS'CAics.— The  pronunest 
characteristic  which  distinguished  primitive  Buddhism 
'from  Brahmaism  was  the  importance  attributed  to  mo- 
rality.    The  main  object  of  a  Buddhist  was  to  acquire 
merit.     For  the  great  germinating  power  {kitrmwktt\ 
which  determines  whether  the  new  being  to  be  pro- 
duced shall  be  an  insect  or  a  worm,  a  fowl,  a  beast,  a 
man,  or  a  deva  (the  highest  of  sentient  beings),  is  the 
sum  of  merit  and  demerit.     Each  soul  inherits  the 
fruits  of  the  karmma,  «nd  the  office  of  liberating  and 
purifying  its  predecessors.     As  evil  was  considered  to 
be  connected  with  all  passing  phenomena,  asceticism 
(celibacy,  poverty,  mortification  of  the  senses)  was  in- 
culcated as  indispensable  for  salvation.    The  f*ive  Com- 
mandment* of  Buddhism  are,  not  to  kill  any  living  be« 
ing ;  not  to  steal ;  not  to  commit  adultery ;  not  to  lie, 
slander,  or  swear;  to  avoid  drunkenness.    These  five 
commandments  are  obligatory  upon  all  men;  there 
are  other  five,  specially  binding  upon  tramamas  (i.  e. 
upon  persons  who  give  themselves  up  to  a  religious 
life  in  order  to  a  direct  attainment  of  nirvana),  riz^ 
"to  abstain  from  food  out  of  season — that  is,  alter 
midday ;  to  abstain  from  dances,  theatrical  representa- 
tions, songs,  and  music ;  to  abstain  from  personal  or- 
naments and  perfumes;  to  abstain  from  a  lofty  and 
luxurious  couch ;  to  abstain  from  taking  gold  and  sil> 
ver.     For  the  regular  ascetics  or  monks  there  are  a 
number  of  special  observances  of  a  very  flevere  kind. 
They  are  to  dress  only  in  rags,  sewed  together  with 
their  own  hands,  and  to  have  a  yellow  cloak  thrown 
over  the  rags.    They  are  to  eat  only  the  simplest  food, 
and  to  possess  nothing  except  what  they  get  by  col-- 
looting  alms  from  door  to  door  in  their  wooden  bowL 
They  are  allowed  only  one  meal,  and  that  must  be 
eaten  before  midday.     For  a  part  of  the  year  they 
are  to  live  in  forests,  with  no  other  shelter  except  the 
shadow  of  a  tree,  and  there  they  must  sit  on  their  car- 
pet even  during  sleep,  to  lie  down  being  forbidden. 
They  are  allowed  to  enter  the  nearest  village  or  town 
to  beg  food,  but  they  must  return  to  their  forests  before 
night."     (Chambers's  Jincyclopeedia,  s.  v.)    As  to  the 
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nature  and  tendency  of  the  Baddhist  syvtem  of  ethics, 
the  Spectator  (March  10, 1866)  has  the  following  Jo8t 
remarks:  "Strictly  speaking, the  Buddhist  creed, by 
reducing  every  thing  to  the  natural  law  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect, should  kill  morals,  but  it  does  not  Of  sin,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of  it,  the  Buddh- 
ist knows  nothing.  There  is  no  authoritative  law- 
giver, nor  can  there  possibly  be  one ;  so  that  the  trans- 
gression of  the  precepts  is  not  an  iniquity,  and  brings 
no  guilt.  It  is  right  that  we  should  try  to  get  f^ 
from  its  consequences,  in  the  same  way  in  which  it  is 
right  for  us  to  appease  hunger  or  overcome  disease, 
but  no  repentance  is  required ;  and  if  we  are  taught 
the  necessity  of  being  tranquil,  subdued,  and  humble, 
it  is  that  our  minds  may  go  out  with  the  less  eager- 
ness after  those  things  that  unsettle  their  tranquillity. 
If  we  injure  no  one  by  our  acts,  no  wrong  has  been 
done ;  and  if  they  are  an  inconvenience  to  ourselves 
only,  no  one  else  has  any  right  to  regard  us  as  trans- 
gressors. Nevertheless  self-denial  is  the  sum  of  prac- 
tical ethics,  and  Gotama,  having  set  up  the  killing  of 
attachment  to  sense  as  the  object,  and  self-denial  as 
the  means,  has  produced  a  noble  theoretic  system  of 
ethics.  No  act  is  in  the  Buddhist  system  sin — ^the  very 
idea  is  unknown — ^but  then  a  bad  act  produces  a  bad 
consequence,  just  as  a  rotten  substance  will  produce 
stench,  and  bad  acts  are  therefore  to  be  avoided.  As 
to  what  is  good,  everything  is  good,  because  in  se  ev- 
Gr}^hing  is  indifferent ;  but,  nevertheless,  that  is  bad 
relatively  to  its  consequence  which  produces  injury  to 
another.  If  it  produces  injury  to  one's  self,  no  matter, 
because  eacli  existence  is  its  own  irresponsible  lord ; 
but  if  to  another,  then  mrvana  is  by  that  injurious  act 
postponed,  and  he  who  commits  it  is  lower  than  he 
who  does  not.  There  is  no  sin,  but  there  is  unkind- 
nes9,  and  unkindn^ss  produces  fruit  just  as  a  tamarind 
produces  fruit.  It  would  be  a  crime  to  hurt  any  living 
thing,  and  strict  Buddhists  still  refuse  to  swallow  ani- 
malculflD ;  but  it  would  not  be  a  crime  to  commit  adul- 
tery if  the  husband  consented,  a  deduction  formally 
drawn  and  acted  on  in  Ceylon,  because  no  one  is  in- 
jured. In  practice  the  idea  works  in  two  ways :  the 
really  devout  pass  lives  of  the  monastic  kind,  absorbed 
in  themselves,  and  apart  fh>m  the  world;  and  the 
worldly  follow  their  own  inclinations,  thinking  the  re- 
ward of  virtue  a  great  deal  too  distant  and  too  shad- 
owy— a  hunt  after  nothing.  So  keenly,  indeed,  is 
this  felt,  that  in  most  Buddhist  countries  there  is  a 
sub-creed,  not  supposed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  to  work  in  a  less  refined  but 
quicker  way.  When  a  Singhalese,  for  example,  feels 
tho  need  of  supernatural  help,  he  worships  a  devil  to 
get  it,  not  as  disbelieving  Buddhism,  but  as  supposing 
that  devils  may  exist  as  well  as  any  thing  else,  and 
may,  if  kindly  treated,  be  as  useful  as  any  other  allies. 
Of  course  the  race  which  holds  such  a  system  has,  as 
a  race,  rather  a  better  chance  of  being  decent  than  a 
really  pagan  one,  for  it  only  half  understands  its  own 
creed,  and  the  stock  texts  being  all  very  benevolent 
and  philosophical,  it  takes  them  for  a  theoretic  rule  of 
life,  and,  though  it  does  not  fully  obey  tho  rule,  it  is 
decidedly  better  than  if  the  rule  were  a  bad  one.  The 
Burmese,  for  example,  are  on  the  whole  distinctly  a 
better  people  than  the  Hindoos,  more  especially  be- 
cause, as  human  affairs  must  go  on,  they  make  rules 
for  holding  society  together,  which  are  quite  inde-  j 
pendent  of  any  divine  rule  at  all,  and  which  happen  in  . 
Burmah  to  be  decently  wise."  llie  commandments  j 
enjoin  upon  man  to  refrain  from  ten  deadly  sins,  which  ' 
are  again  divided  into  three  classes.  Five  deadly  sins 
(patricide,  matricide,  the  murder  of  an  arhat  ["  vener- 
able priest*'],  wounding  the  person  of  Buddha,  and  , 
causing  a  schism  among  the  priesthood)  shut  a  man 
forever  out  of  nirvana.  Charity  or  self-sacrifice  for 
the  good  of  others  is  specially  inculcated. 

III.  Worthtp. — The  Buddhists  retain  many  of  the 
ceremonies  of  ^rahmaism,  but  do  not  recognise  the 


precepts  of  the  Vedas.  The  sanctuary  in  their  tern* 
pies,  which  contains  the  relic  of  a  saint,  is  called  dagop. 
Prayers  are  directed  to  Buddha,  to  the  hermit  Gotama, 
and,  in  general,  to  those  who  have  attained  the  digni- 
'  ty  of  a  Buddha.  Sacrifices,  consisting  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  slaughtered  annuals,  are  offered  to  the  Buddhas 
and  the  lower  gods.  **The  adoration  of  the  statues 
of  the  Buddha  and  of  his  relics  is  the  chief  external 
ceremony  of  the  religion.  The  centres  of  the  worship 
are  the  temples  containing  statues,  and  the  topes  or 
tumuli  erected  over  the  relics  of  the  Buddha  or  of  his 
distinguished  apostles,  or  on  spots  consecrated  as  the 
scenes  of  the  Buddha^s  acts.  The  central  object  in  a 
Buddhist  temple,  corresponding  to  the  altar  in  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  is  an  image  of  the  Buddha,  or  a 
dagoba  or  shrine  containing  his  relics."  Sacred  is  the 
mystic  word  Om,  The  priests  are  called  lamas  among 
the  Mongols,  bonses  in  China  and  Japan,  rahans  in 
Burmah,  talapoins  in  Siam.  They  wear  the  tonsure, 
live  in  celibacy,  and  frequently  in  monastic  communi- 
ties. The  visible  head  of  Buddhism  lived  formerly  in 
China,  but  since  the  fourteenth  century  in  Tibet,  where 
he  is  called  Dalai  Lama  (see  Lamaism).  The  sacred 
books  of  Buddhism  treat  of  cosmogony,  dogmatics, 
ethics,  asceticism,  and  liturgy,  and  are  very  numer- 
ous. Buddha  is  said  to  have  preached  84,000  sermons. 
The  Ganjour  (tradition)  consists  of  316  volumes,  and 
with  the  commentaries  (Dandsour),  of  288  volumes. 
They  were  originally  composed  in  Sanscrit,  but  were 
later  translated  into  the  languages  of  the  other  Buddh- 
ist nations.  The  form  of  religious  worship  contains 
many  points  (veneration  of  relics,  auricular  confession, 
beads,  processions,  etc.)  which  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  acknowl- 
edged by  idl,  but  explained  differently.  The  fullest 
information  on  these  points  will  be  found  in  Hardy, 
EoMtem  Monackism  (London,  1850). 

IV.  -^Mtory.  — St.  HilaJre  {Du   Bouddhime,  Par- 
is,  1855,  8vo),  following  principally  M.  Eugene  Bur- 
nouf,  fixes   a  minimum   date  for  the  birth  of  the 
Buddha  in  the  7th  century  B.C.     It  is  true  that  the 
contents  of  the  Buddhist  works  themselves  supply  no 
dates,  and  the  inferences  are  uncertain  by  which  any 
date  of  the  lifetime  of  Sakyamuni  himself  can  be  de- 
duced.   If  the  indications  of  the  Singhalese  documents 
be  followed,  the  death  of  the  Buddha  is  placed  in  B.C. 
543.     According  to  deductions  from  Chinese  authori- 
ties, it  might  have  taken  place  much  earlier;  and  if 
the  Buddhist  character  of  the  rock  inscriptions  atGuir- 
nar,  Delhi,  and  Bhabra  be  acknowledged,  the  spread  of 
the  religion  in  those  countries  from  200  to  400  years 
before  the  Christian  era  is  established.     Megasthenes 
met  with  Buddhists  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
time  must  be  allowed  for  the  rise  of  Buddhism  in  its 
original  seat  in  Central  India,  for  its  expulsion  as  a 
heresy  from  the  bosom  of  Brahmaism,  its  develop- 
ment as  a  specific  religion,  and  its  distribution,  not  in 
a  line,  but  on  an  immense  arc  of  countries  contermi- 
nous with  India  proper.     The  creed  of  Buddhism  was 
fixed  and  developed  by  oecumenical  councils,  the  first 
of  which  was  held  by  Casyapa,  a  disciple  of  Buddha, 
and  largely  attended.     '^The  Buddha  bad  written 
nothing  himself;  but  his  chief  followers,  assembled  in 
council  immediately  after  his  death,  proceeded  to  re- 
duce his  teaching  to  writing.     These  canonical  writ- 
ings are  divided  into  three  classes,  forming  the  Tripi- 
taka,  or  *  triple  basket.'     The  first  class  consist  of  the 
SoutrtUj  or  discourMs  of  the  Buddha ;  the  second  con- 
tains the  Vinaya,  or  discipline;  and  the  third  the  Ab- 
hidharma^  or  metaphysics.     The  first  is  evidently  the 
fundamental  text  out  of  which  all  the  subsequent 
writings  have  been  elaborated.     The  other  two  coun- 
cils probably  revised  and  expanded  the  writings  agreed 
upon  at  the  first,  adding  voluminous  commentaries. 
As  to  the  dates  of  the  other  two  councils  there  are  ir- 
reconcilable discrepancies  in  the  accounts ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  third  was  not  later  than  240  B.C. 
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th<  Buddliiit  canonical  Scriptuni,  u  thoy  now  e 
were  fiied  two  centuries  and  i  half  before  tha  CbriitUa 
en.     The  Buddliiit  religion  early  maaifesteJ  a 
ODs  missionary  spirit,  md  princes  and  aven  princ 
iHcame  devoted  piDpagindiitii."     It  also  eitablistied 

ful.     In  coDBequencs  ol  ita  great  extenaion,  Buddhism 
Bplit  into  a  nartbern  and  a  soutbern  brunch,  the  To 
of  which,  embracing  the  Buddhist  churchea  of  Ne| 
Cbina,  Corea,  Japan,  Tartary,  Mongolia,  and  Tibel 
mitted  much  of  the  former  mythologiea  of  these  c 
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birth,  India,  Baddhism  had  to  endure 
■  long-continued  persecution,  and  was  at  last  entirely 
driven  out,  after  it  bad  Souriahed  there  about  twelve 
hundred  yean.  The  time  of  its  introduction  into  the 
other  countriee  is  as  uncertain  as  Its  early  history  in 
general.  It  is  said  to  have  made  its  firet  appearance 
in  China  atmut  B.C.  217,  but  it  wa«  not  actually  estab- 
lished before  about  A.D.  60.  It  suffered  several  per. 
aecutioDs,  in  the  third  of  wbich,  in  Sib,  1600  moou- 
teriea  were  deatroyed,  toother  with  40,000  smaller 
edifices.  A  census,  Uken  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
Btated  the  number  of  temples  at  42,318,  of  priests  and 
monlu  at  S13,4I8.  In  Japan  it  spread  in  tba  fifth  or 
aixth  centnry  after  Christ.  Into  Tibet  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  fifth  centniy,  and,  after  several  persecn- 
tions,  r&-establisbed  in  tbe  tenth.  Among  the  Mon- 
gols it  gained  a  Arm  footing  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  was  also  adapted  by  mveral  tribes  In  Asiatic  Rua. 
aia.  It  has  for  many  centuries  keconte  etatloDar}'  in 
most  countries,  only  in  Ruisia  it  is  visibly  on  the  de- 
cline.     It  still  counts  about  3011,000,000  of  adherenta. 

V.  ifanumentM  and  fffn'iiiu.— Scattered  through  In- 1 
dia  are  numerous  remains  of  cjves,  funereal  monu-  I 
ments,  and  Tiji-t.  at  religious  cdiflceK,  none  of  which  ; 
laat  are  believed  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  third  con- ' 
tury  B.C.  The  cure  temple?  were  probably  cnn- 
stracted  during  the  persecutions  of  the  ftnt  eight  cen-  | 
tnries  of  our  era.  These  remains  are  found  in  Afghan- . 
istan,  near  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  and  arouml 
Dbilsa.  in  Central  India.  These  last  are  described  in 
Tie  BhOia  T'>pri.  or  Budlhit  Mmmnniti  of  Ctnlral 
India,  by  Major  Cunningham  (I.ond.  IB&S). 
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llery  Sairaa  and  the  bigoted  Mnaiulmane,  h*a  been 
half  ruined  by  the  blundering  excavations  of  ■matenr 
antiquaries.  .  .  .  The  great  tope  itself  is  a  solid  dome 
of  Btona  and  brick,  IDG  feet  in  diameter,  and  43  feet  in 
height,  aprloging  from  a  plinth  of  14  feet,  witb  a  pm- 
jection  of  b^  feet  tronk  the  base  of  the  hailding,  mad  a 
slope  of  2i  feet.  The  plinth  or  basement  frmned  a 
terrace  for  the  perombnlation  of  worahippers  of  the  pd- 
shrined  relic ;  fur,  on  the  right  idltar  of  the  north  gate- 
way there  is  a  representation  irf  a  tope  and  of  two  wvc- 
shippers  walking  round  it,  with  garlands  in  tbeir 
bands.  The  terrace  was  reached  by  a  double  fli^ 
of  BtepB  to  the  south,  connected  by  a  landing  10  feet 
Bquare.  Ilie  apex  of  the  dome  was  flattened  into  a 
terrace  34  feet  in  diameter,  BUrroanded  by  a  stone  rmil- 
ing  of  that  st}-le  so  peculiar  to  Buddha  monnmenis 
that  I  will  venture  to  call  it  Hie  'Buddhist  Kuliog.' 
.  .  .  Many  of  tbe  pillars  of  this  colonnade  ore  now  ly- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  monument,  and  several  portioas 
of  the  coping  or  architrave  prove  that  the  endoanra 
waa  a  circular  one.  .  .  .  Within  the  upper  enclocore 
there  was  a  square  altar  or  pedeetal,  surrounded  liy 
pillars  of  tba  same  description,  but  macb  taller,  some 
of  wbich  are  still  lying  on  the  top  of  tbe  dome.  .  .  . 
The  tt>tal  height  of  tbe  building,  inclndiag  the  rupo- 
Us,  mutt  have  been  upward  of  lOO  feet.  The  base  of 
the  tope  ii  surrounded  by  a  nussive  colonnade,  144^ 
feet  in  diameter  from  welt  to  east,  and  161}  feet  in  di- 
ameter from  north  to  south.  This  enclosure  is  tbeie- 
fure  elliptical,  the  greater  diamttsr  exceeding  tbe  less- 
er by  7  feet.  By  this  arrangement  a  free  paasage  ii 
obtained  round  the  Bouthem  staircase,  and  a  greater 
breadth  at  tho  foot  of  the  ascent.     Tlie  breaddi  oflhe 

y  a  few  inches.  From  eut  to  wutb  the 
cloister  increases  rapidly  in  width ;  the  breadth  at  the 
east  being  onlv  9  feet  11  inches,  and  at  tho  foot  of  the 
BlaircOBa  13  feet  6  incbcr." 

VI.  Sources  of  In/anaBtion.— From  reasons  stated 
above,  tbe  former  works  on  Buddhism  h;ivc  lost  much 
of  their  worth  by  the  more  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  tho  BuddbL-t  ■*  ..... 
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len  (Professor  at  Kunigaberg),  De  Badiiaimii  nriyint  it 
<rtaU  (1837):  Ho<lgion, 
Slatch  af  BwMhitm  |in 
the  Trans,  of  the  I.-.iysl 
Asiatic Socicly.ii,!):  E. 
Bumcuf,  fniivdactitm  a 
riuloire  du  liMddAuiu 
y»A«i  (Paris,  l«44).  The 
fullest  account  of  tbe 
doctrines  and  worthip  of 
Buddhism,  in  the  Eng- 
lish langna^,  i^  given 
bv  tbe  Rev.  R.  Spence 
Hardy  (for  more  than  SO 
sWesleyan-  ■"  '" 
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Sedloo  ofUuddhiit  Cavc-teinple  at  EariL  From  Ferg^iue 
A  general  idea  of  one  of  these  singular  monnments 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  extract  from  Con- 
nln{^am:  "The  great  Snncbi  Tope  is  situated  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  hill.  The  ground  baa  once  been 
carefully  leveled  by  cutting  away  the  surface  rock  on 
tbe  east,  and  by  building  up  a  retaining  wall  on  tho 
west.  The  court  (as  it  now  exists)  averages  one  hun- 
dr«l  and  fifty  yards  in  lenptb,  and  is  exactly  one 
hundred  yards  in  breadth.  In  the  midst  stands  the 
Great  Chaitya,  surrounded  uy  a  maasive  colonnade. 
The  bald  appearance  of  tbe  solid  dome  la  relieved  by 
tbe  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  highly  pictnreaqua 
gatewaj-s.  On  all  sides  are  ruined  temples,  fallen  col- 
umns, and  broken  sculptures:  and  even  the  tope  it- 
self, which  had  withstood  tbe  destructive  rancor  of  the 


I's  llmdbink  of  AichiUetare. 
al  o/BmUiiKn  (Lond.  1853),  and  his  Ligrnds  and  TIf 
oria  of  Iht  BuddiiM  (Lond.  1865).  Among  the  n- 
cent  works,  based  on  a  more  comprehensive  bnowtedge 
of  the  sources,  are  Niive,  L*  BomRimf,  son  Fimdatmr 
ft  ir,  EcrHurrj  (Paris,  1864) ;  K'lppen,  Die  Rtlgion  dn 
Buddha  (1st  vol.  Berlin,  1857,  Sd  vol.  [on  Lamai-'m] 
18a9) ;  Barthelemy  St.  Hilairt,  Le  Bmddah  ft  $a  Jifli- 
giun  (Paris,  1859) ;  and  a  Russian  work  by  Wassiljew, 
on  Buddkim:  ill  Ihetrmit,  Hidory,  and  LUfTatart 
(St.  Petersburg,  18£9  *q. ;  German  transl.  Dtr  Btddli- 
inaM,  etc.,  Leipi.  18G0  sq.>.  A  copious  list  of  books 
on  Buddhist  literature  is  giren  bv  Schkgintweit, 
Baddhiim  in  Tibtl  (Leips.  and  Land.  1S63}.  Sec  also 
ifrrttrAwy  Rrvitm,  x,  294;  JidMargk  Berirt,  April, 
ISOZ;  l'lcitr,Uiitrriil-Lfxilmt,i.v.;  Chambers,  £»- 
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tgcb^prdia,  t.v.;  voA  the  irticlu  GoTaHa;   InitiA; 

Bnddlcoro,  Robert  Peuder,  >  learned  clergy- 
msD  of  tbe  Church  of  EngUnd,  atudied  it  Cambridge, 
where  he  gnidiulcd  as  eigfalh  wrangler,  ISOC.  After 
passing  some  time  (s  fellow  of  Qaeen's  CoUegr,  he  be- 
came incDmbent  of  Si.  Georiie'*,  Everton,  1^14,  and 
principal  of  St.  Bee's  College,  1840.  He  died  in  1846. 
His  writiogg  iDclude  FrioMiip  wUh  God  iUmitrattd  m 
Oke  IJ/c  o/ Abru/um  (Lond.1889,  2  vols.  ISroo);— TV 
Chrittian  Eiodiu  (2d  ed.  Uverpool,  18B9,  S  Tob.  12ino) : 
^StrmoM,  chifJii/practicaHLoBd.i  Tol>.12nio,n.  d.); 
—Tht  Alonemnt  CLiverpool,  1880,  8to). 

Budnaeua,  or  Buduy,  Sthok,  a  Polish  theoli^- 
an  in  tbe  second  bslf  of  Ihe  IGib  centur}-,iiiu  Diinister 
at  Kldcinle,  and  aftcrvrard  at  I.ost.  Becoming  a  dis- 
ciple of  Sflrvetaa,  be  denied  the  divinity  of  ChriM  and 
bis  miraculous  conception,  and  anticipated  in  many 
respects  Ibe  later  rationaliein.  Being  a  man  of  tal- 
enU,  be  made  many  disciples,  eapeciaUy  in  tjtbuonia. 
In  1582  be  wu  excemmnnicated  by  tbe  Synod  of 
LdcIsu  :  and  this,  witb  otber  causes,  led  bim  to  greater 
moderation  of  language,  if  not  of  sentiment,  and  he 
united  witb  the  rinciovisns,  a  Socinian  sect.  He 
pulliahcd  a  Polisli  tmnelation  of  tbe  Bible ;  nlso  I^l- 
lat  de  duabut  naturii  ia  Chriiln:  Apokyia  Pokmira. 
See  Bock,  Hiiloria  Ataiuitilanoram;  Hoefer,  A'ohf. 

Buell,  Samdbl,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  miniiler, 
was  bom  at  Corenlry,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  171B,  entered 
Yale  College  in  1787,  and  graduated  In  1T41.  He  was 
ordained  In  1743,  and,  after  laboring  for  Borne  time  as 
an  BTangeliM,  received  a  call  from  tbe  cbnrch  at  Flaat 
Hampton,  L.  I.,  and  was  inetalled  thera  aa  pastor  Sep- 
tember 19, 1746.  He  was  made  D.D.  Iiy  Darunoulb 
College  in  1791,  and  died  on  tlie  19th  of  July,  1798. 
The  great  chancteristic  of  bis  preaching  was  fervor. 
There  were  three  periods  of  great  religioui  awakening 
in  his  congregation— in  17&I,  178S,  and  1791.  As  a 
theologian,  he  Ijelonged  to  tbe  school  of  Edwards  and 
Bellamy,  During  the  Revolutionary  War  his  urlian' 
ity  and  dixcrotion  gnined  him  influence  with  some  of 
the  British  officers,  and  operated  to  the  advantage  of 
the  town  and  neighlwrhooil.  A  few  years  before  his 
death  be  waa  inatrumentil  In  eMablishing  Clinton 
Academy,  East  Hampton,  which  ia  still  conaidered 
there  as  a  monument  of  his  public  spirit  and  ph 
thropj-.  Dr.  Buell  puldisbed  a  number  of  occaai 
sermons.— Sprague,  AtmoU,  iii,  10-2. 

Buffalo  (Bai  biAalai),  an  animal  of  the  ox  1 
but  different  from  the  American  [uon,  usually  termed 
"bnlTalD,"  being  distingaifhed  by  the  shape  of  the 
horns  und  of  the  bead,  as  well  as  of  the  body  generally, 
andbeintf  aii«  found  in  very  diflbrent  situations.  (Sec 
Drande,C#cJ^<p.s.v,)  This  animal  isoften  regarded  aa 
the  same  with  the  <eUd  Ml  (SK7,  nAn',  or  S^^,  rigm) 


of  Scripture 


i.xxU],22irsa.3 

etc.). 


^ii,Il:Joh 
This 


by  Dr.  Conant  (Bulk  of 
hile  Ur.  Thomson  (_Laad  and  Hcoi,  i, 
381  sq.)  prefera  to  identify  the  Oriental  buffalo  with 
the  Behehotk  (q.  v.)  of  Job  (^1,  15),  on  account  of 
bis  wallowing  in  tbe  mire  and  reeda  of  Jordsn.     See 

Buffet  (coXa^r'fu),  to  box  about  or  Uap  wilb  the 
band  or  flat,  whether  in  derision  (Matt,  xxvi,  C7; 
Hark  xiv,  M),  opposition  (2  Cor.  xii,  7),  alBlclion  (1 
Cor.  iv,  11),  or  puniihment  (1  Pet.  ii,  20>. 

Buffler,  Clacde,  a  Jesuit  philwopher  and  volu- 
minous writer,  was  born  of  French  parents  in  Poland 
May  25. 1661,  but  brought  up  at  Rouen.  He  died  at 
Paris  May  17,  1737.  He  was  atsociiled  with  tbe 
writer*  of  the  Mimaira  dt  Trho^,  and  left  an  im- 
mense number  of  other  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
of  which  the  most  important  is  C'oiir(  dn  Sdtrtai  (Par. 
1732.  foL),  a  work  of  vast  learning,  and  abowlng  a  lu- 
minous power  of  philosophical  analysis.  Sir  Jamtl 
Mackintosh  iProgra,  of  b'lhical  PhUarphf,  J  5)  speaks 
of  the  just  reputation  ot  Buffer's  Trralue  on  Firit 
rrulki  (conUined  in  the  Coan  dti  Sdrnfti).  and  adds 
that  his  philosophical  writings  are  rrmarkable  for  per- 
fect clearness  of  eipresBion.— Hoefer,  Big.  GMrale, 
vii,  733. 

BuBonhagaa  (BcnEKHAoiLs),  Joha:in  (called 
also  Dr.  PomrraatuX  was,  perhaps,  next  to  Metanc- 
thon.the  moat  active  and  useful  coadjutor  of  Luther  in 
spreading  the  principle*  of  the  Reformation.  He  was 
bom  at  Wollin,  in  Pomeranla,  June  24, 1485.  His  ed- 
ucation in  theology  and  classics  was  obtained  at  Ureifa- 
id  hi*  proAciency  in  clasrictl  studies  was  to 
groat  that  at  twenty  he  was  appointed  masLtr  of  the 
school  at  Treptow,  which  he  taught  with  great  repnta- 
ion.  The  writings  of  EmsmuB,  to  which,  as  a  claesl- 
al  student,  he  was  naturally  draun,  led  liim  to  see  tbe 
leed  of  a  reformation  in  tbe  Church.  He  lectured,  in 
lis  school,  on  tbe  PsalmB,  Matthew,  Timothy,  and  ths 
Creed ;  and  in  1519  he  was  invited  by  the  neighboring 
abbot  of  Belbuck  to  teach  the  monks  in  a  CoHrgitim 
Prtibgleronm  which  he  liad  established  for  their  cul- 
ture ;  and  here  he  compiled  a  Gospel  Harmony.  Call- 
ed by  prince  Bogislas  X  to  prepare  an  account  of  Pom- 
eranla, he  wrote  Pomentnia  in  IV  fii.  A'pi'm  (Greif»- 
wald,  1728, 4to),  f^tl  of  lesming,  and  showing  a  zeal 
for  religion.  In  1520,  Luther's  book  on  the  "  Baby- 
lonish Captivity"  reached  Treptow.  Having  looked 
over  a  few  leaves,  he  said,  '-There  never  was  a  mora 
pestilent  hereUc  than  tbe  author  of  that  book,"  But 
a  few  days  afler,  having  read  it  witb  great  diligence 
and  attention,  his  mind  wa*  changed,  and  he  made  thig 
recanUHon;  "What  shall  I  say  of  Luther?  All  the 
world  bath  lieen  blind  and  in  darkness ;  only  this  one 
man  has  found  oat  tbe  truth."  The  new  views  of 
Bugenhagen  respecting  the  law  and  gospel,  juf- 
tificatioD  by  faith,  etc.,  bring  publicly  preached 
with  great  success,  the  prince  and  tbe  bishop 
atirred  up  a  penecutian,  Upon  this  Bugenhagen 
went  to  Wittenberg,  and  formed  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  Luther  in  I5?l,  Here  lie  waa 
soon  employed  to  lecture  on  the  Psalms,  and  the 
course  waa  afterward  printed  (Basel,  1524).  In 
the  dispute  with  Carlstadt  (q.  v.),  Bugenhagen 
sustained  Luther  and  Melanctbon.  In  1523  he 
was  cbu^en  pastor  of  tbe  cburcb  in  Wittenberg, 
and  held  tUs  post,  through  many  vicissitudes,  for 
36  years.  Ho  aided  Luther  in  translating  the 
Bible,  and  himself  translated  it  into  the  Ixtw  Sax- 
on dialect  (Lflbeck,  1533).  But  perhaps  liis  chief 
service  to  (he  Reformation  was  that  of  organiiing 
churches,  for  which  he  had  a  specinl  talent.  He 
organised  Protestantism  in  Brunswick.  Hamburg, 
Lilbeck,Bnd  in  many  parts  nfPomerania  and  Den- 
mark. He  reorganized  the  University  of  Deiunark 
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tn  1S38,  and  served  a  while  aa  its  rector.  The  death  of 
Lather  and  the  disputes  of  the  Interim  (q.  v.)  saddened 
his  Uiter  years,  and  he  died  April  20, 1558.  Besides 
the  numeroQS  practical  writings  of  Bagenhagen,  and 
his  many  directories  for  worship,  Christian  life,  etc., 
he  wrote  Bistorie  des  Leidena  und  der  Auferstehung  J, 
(7.  (1530;  often  reprinted): — Vem dem  Christen  Cloven 
und  reakien  gnten  Wercken  (Wittenb.  1526) : — AnvMrk. 
tu  den  B&di,  Hiti,  Deul,^  Scan,,  etc. ;  Annot.  in  Epist.  ad 
Go/.,  Eph.j  Philipp,^  etc.  (Strasburg,  1524) :  — Explic, 
Pscdmontm  (Basel,  1524),  with  regard  to  which,  Luther 
declared  that  Bngcnhagen  was  tiie  first  that  deserved 
the  name  of  "  commentator  on  the  Psalms."  On  the 
influence  of  Bugenhagen  on  the  development  of  the 
Church  constitutions  of  Germany,  see  Richter,  Die 
evang,  Kirchenordnungen  det  16.  Jahrhunderts  (2  vols. 
Weimar,  1845) ;  Gesckichte  d,  evcuig,  Kirckenverfagmng 
(Leipzig,  1851,  and  J&ger,  Bedeutungder  dlteren  Bugtn- 
hagen*»ehen  Kirchenordnungen  (in  Theol,  Studien,  1858.) 
A  sketch  of  him  by  Melancthon  is  given  in  the  Corpus 
Jieformatorum,  xii,  295.  See  also  Adami,  Fi^<F  Germ, 
Theoi, ;  Mosheim,  Ch,  Hist,  iii,  46, 137;  Engelken,  ^u- 
genhagen  Pomeranu8  (Berlin,  1817, 8vo) ;  Zietz,  Bugen- 
hagen, zweiier  Apostd  de$  Nordew  (Leipz.  1834,  8vo) ; 
Bellermann,  Leben  des  J,  Bugenhagen  (Berlin,  18i60). 

Bugg,  Francis,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
which  he  left  in  later  life,  and  whose  principles  he  then 
combated  in  a  number  of  treatises.  Among  them  are. 
New  Rome  arraigned  (Lond.  1694) : — Picture  o/Quaker- 
ism  (Lond.  1697,  12mo):  —  QuaJxrism  Withering  and 
Christianity  Reviving  (Lond.  1694) : — Quakers  set  in  their 
true  Light  (Lond.  1696) :  —  The  PUgrim's  Progress  from 
Quakerism  to  Christianity  (Lond.  1698),  etc. — Allibone, 
Dictionary  of  A  uthors,  i,  279. 

Building  (properly  some  form  of  the  verbs  Ina^, 

banah',  oUocofiiui),  Historical  and  monumental  data 
do  not  exist  to  enable  us  to  trace  accurately  the  grad- 
ual improvement  and  peculiar  character  of  Jewish 
architecture.  (See  Bardwell,  Temples  Ancient  and 
Modem,  Lond.  1837.)  Its  style  was  probably  borrow- 
ed in  the  first  instance  from  the  Egyptians,  next  from 
the  Phoenicians  (com  p.  Michaelis  in  the  Comment,  nov. 
Soc,  Goetting.  i,  1771 ;  Stieglitz,  Gesch,  der  Baukunst 
lei  dtn  AlUn,  Leipz.  1792 ;  Muller,  Archaol.  p.  289  sq. ; 
Schnaase,  Gesch,  der  biid.  Kunste,  i,  248  sq.),  and  final- 
ly from  the  Greeks.     See  Architecture. 

Of  building  tools,  besides  common  implements  such 
as  the  axe,  saw,  etc.,  there  are  mentioned  the  compass 
(n^i^in^)  and  plumb-line  C^^SK),  Amos  vii,  7  rq.,  the 

rule  or  measuring-line  0P\  ^^^  ^^^  O*!?**??)*  ^^-  (*®® 
the  Mishna,  Chfl'm,  xiv,  8).  See  these  instruments  in 
their  place.  (See  Schmidt,  Bibl.  Afathematicus,  p.  217 
sq. ;  Bellermann,  Handbuch,  i,  189  sq.)  See  House. 
Besides  its  proper  and  literal  signification,  the  word 
**  build"  is  used  with  reference  to  children  and  a  nu- 
merous posterity  (Exod.  i,  21;  Ruth  iv,  11).  The 
prophet  Nathan  told  David  that  God  would  build  his 
house,  that  is,  give  him  children  and  successors  (2 
Sam .  vii,  27).  Any  kind  of  building  implies  the  settle- 
ment of  a  family,  or  the  acquisition  of  some  new  honor, 
kingdom,  or  power,  and  its  peaceful  enjoyment  (Psa. 
cvii,  4,  7 ;  Mic.  v,  4).  God*s  Church  is  called  a  build- 
ing, and  the  architect  is  the  master-builder  (1  Cor.  iii, 
9-17).  So  also  the  heavenly  home  of  Christians  is 
compared  to  a  buUding  in  contrast  with  the  temporary 
tabernacle  of  the  earthly  body  (2  Cor.  v,  1). 

Buk'kl  (Heb.  BukH^,  •';52,  vxister,  otherwise  a 
contracted  form  of  BukkiaK),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept.  BoKct  V.  r.  Barx/p-)  Son  of  Jogli  and 
*' prince"  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  appointed  by  Moses  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  partition  the  land  of  Pales- 
tine (Xum.  xxxiv,  22).     B.C.  1618. 

2.  (Sept.  Bu/Mrt  V.  r.  Bocci.)  Son  of  Abishua  and 
father  of  Uzzi,  being  great-great-grandson  of  Aaron 
(1  Chron.  vi,  6,  61).     B.C.  cir.  1450.     Compare  the 


genealogy  of  Ezra  (vii,  4,  Sept.  BoccO  and  the  apoc- 
ryphal Boccas  (1  Esdr.  viii,  2)  or  Borith  (2  Esdr.  i,  2). 
Epiphanius,  in  his  list  of  the  ancestors  of  Jehoiada, 
whom  he  fancifully  supposes  to  be  brother  of  £]i,^ 
the  Tishbite,  omits  both  Bukki  and  Abishna  (Adren. 
Melchttedec,  iii).  Josephus  {Ant,  viii,  1,  8)  expressly 
says  that  all  of  Aaron's  line  between  Joseph  (Abiahaa) 
the  high-priest,  and  Zadok,  who  was  made  high-pxie^t 
in  the  reign  of  David,  were  private  persons  (i?iwret;- 
aavrf l')t  '•  ®*  "^^  high-priests,  and  mentions  by  name 
"Bukki  (BomrtaO)  the  son  of  Joseph  the  high-priest,*' 
as  the  first  of  those  who  lived  a  private  life,  while  the 
pontifical  dignity  was  in  the  house  of  Ithanoar.  Bat 
elsewhere  {Ant,  y,  11,  5)  he  says  as  expressly  thai 
Ablshua  (there  called  Abiezer),  having  received  the 
high-priesthood  from  his  father  Phinehas,  transmitted 
it  to  his  own  son  Bukki  (Bovri),  who  was  succeeded 
by  Uzzi,  after  whom  it  passed  to  £11.  We  may  con- 
clude therefore  that  Josephus  had  no  more  means  of 
knowing  for  certain  who  were  high-priests  between 
Phinehas  and  Eli  than  we  have,  and  may  adopt  the 
opinion  that  those  named  in  the  scriptural  lists  are 
given  as  making  up  the  succession  during  this  inter- 
val. For  an  account  of  the  absurd  fancies  of  the  Jew?, 
and  the  statements  of  Christian  writers  relative  to  the 
succession  of  the  high-priests  at  this  period,  see  .^>1. 
den,  De  Success,  in  Pcmiif,  Hebr,;  Hervey,  Gemeaiog. 
of  our  Lord,  ch.  x. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Hioh-prikst. 

Bukki'^ah  (Heb.  Bukkiya'hu,  ^tV^"^,"!,  woMUd  bj  Je- 
hovah ;  Sept.  Bocriac  v.  r.  Boi/riac),  a  Kohathite  Le- 
vite,  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  one  of  the  musicians  in 
the  Temple,  being  appointed  by  David  the  leader  of 
the  sixth  band  or  course  in  the  service,  consisting  of 
himself  and  eleven  of  his  kindred  (1  Chron.  xxv,  4, 
18).     B.C.  1014. 

Bui  (Heb.  id.  b^tSl,  for  ^^3%  rain,  finom  the  season 
of  the  year;  Sept.  BaaX),  the  eighth  ecclesiastical 
month  of  the  Jewish  year  (1  Kings  vi,  88),  answering 
in  general  to  October  [see  Calendar  {Jevislt)\  and 
corresponding,  according  to  the  rabbins  {Rosk  Hav- 
ana, c.  2 ;  Tanchum  Hieros,  in  loc.),  to  Marcbesvax 
(q.  v.).  According  to  Benfey  (Veb,  die  Monatsnamtn 
evvger  alien  Volker,  p.  18),  it  may  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  worship  of  Baal  (comp.  the  Sept.  ren- 
dering), as  other  months  appear  to  have  been  in  like 
manner  consecrated  to  special  deities.     See  M oktb. 

Bulgaria,  a  conntiy  of  European  Turkey,  named 
from  the  Bulgarians,  who,  in  the  fifth  centur}%  quittiog 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  crossed  the  Danube  and  settled  here, 
subjugating  the  Slavic  (q.  v.)  inhabitants,  and  in  proc- 
ess of  time  adopting  their  language.     Later  Slavic 
writers  claim  that  the  Bulgarians  originally  belonged 
to  the  Slavic  family,  and  the  modem  Bulgarians  claim 
to  be  Slavonians.     Through  the  missionary  labors  of 
Methodius,  brother  of  Cyril  (q.  v.),  a  prince  of  the  coun- 
try named  Bogoris,  or  Boris,  was  baptised  abont  A.D. 
861,  and  took  the  name  of  Michael ;  upon  this  many  of 
the  Bulgarians  received  the  faith.     This  Michael  sent 
to  pope  Nicholas  I  legates,  who  propounded  to  the  Holy 
See  certain  interesting  questions  (see  Responsa  ad  Con- 
suUa  Bulgarorum,  ed.  Hardouin,  Acta  Conciliorum,  v, 
858-886),  and  asked  to  be  supplied  with  bishops  and 
priests.     The  pope  sent  Paul,  bishop  of  Populonia, 
and  Formosus,  bishop  of  Porto,  about  866.     Upon  the 
ground  that  the  Bulgarians  had  received  the  episcopal 
succession  from  Rome,  the  popes  claimed  jurisdiction 
over  the  country,  but  were  resisted  by  the  patriarchs 
of  Constantinople.    King  Michael  sent  ambaiMadors  to 
Constantinople  in  869  to  lay  the  case  before  the  council 
then  sitting  for  the  restoration  of  Ignatius.    The  conn* 
cil  decided  that  Bulgaria  by  right  belonged  to  the  pa- 
triarchal see  of  Constantinople.     Modem  Bulgarian 
writers  claim  that  the  Bulgarian  dioceses  were  only 
nominally  subject  to  Constantinople,  and  the  author  of 
the  book  called  "  Tsarstvennik"  gives  a  complete  list 
of  a  succession  of  independent  Bulgarian  patriarchs. 
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When  the  schism  between  East  and  West  was  eonflim- 
ed,  the  BQlgariana  remained  in  commnnion  with  Con- 
stantinople. They  were  finally  subjugated  by  the  Turks 
in  1491.  In  1767  the  sultan,  Bajazet  II,  instigated,  it 
is  said,  by  the  Greek  patriarch,  put  to  death  many  Bul- 
garian nobles,  and  placed  the  Bulgarian  churches  un- 
der the  exclusive  control  of  the  Greek  patriarch.  The 
persistent  policy  of  the  Greek  clergy  in  attempting  to 
denationalize  the  Bulgarian  people,  suppressing  their 
language  and  literature,  etc.,  finally  brought  about  a 
concerted  action  for  the  resttrjtion  of  the  Bulgarian 
hierarchy.  The  contest  has  not  yet  l^een  settled.  The 
Bulgarians  have  repeatedly  complained  of  the  extor- 
tions of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  prayed  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  national  patriarch  independent  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Ottoman  government,  refusing  to  admit 
national  distinctions  among  its  subject  raccF,  refused  to 
grant  the  request ;  and  when,  in  1860,  the  Greek  patri- 
arch excommunicated  Ilarion  (Hilary),  the  Bulgarian 
bishop  of  Balat,  Constantinople,  fbr  insubordination, 
the  Turkish  government  sent  the  bishop  into  exile. 
Strenuous  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  to  induce  the  Bulgarians  to  unite  with  them, 
and  in  1861  an  organization  was  effected,  styled  **The 
United  Bulgarian  Church,"  acknowledging  the  su- 
premacy of  the  pope,  but  retaining  the  Slavic  liturgy, 
and  Bulgarian  usages  as  to  divine  service,  married 
priests,  etc.  A  Bulgarian  monk,  named  Joseph  Sokol- 
sky,  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  as  the  patriarch  of 
the  new  organization.  After  a  few  months  he  desert- 
ed them,  followed  by  several  priests,  and  the  move- 
ment was  thereby  retarded. 

Protestant  missions  to  the  Bulgarians  were  com- 
menced in  1857  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
by  the  American  Board.  In  1867  the  former  had  two 
missionaries  at  Constantinople  and  Tultcba ;  the  latter 
had  five,  at  Constantinople,  Sophia,  Eski  Zagra,  and 
Philippopolis,  in  the  last  two  places  having  schools. 
Several  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Bulgarian 
have  been  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  and  at  least  fifteen  thousand  copies  have  been 
sold  within  a  few  years.  A  new  version,  prepared  by 
the  missionaries  of  both  Boards  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  published  at 
Constantinople  in  1866,  and  was  electrotyped  in  paral- 
lel pages  with  the  Slavic  version  at  the  Bible  House  in 
New  York  by  the  American  Bible  Society  in  1867. 

Danubian  Bulgaria  in  1865  was  formed  into  one 
province  called  Tuna  Eyaleti,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  governor  general,  who  resides  at  Rustchuk.  The 
Bulgarians  are  estimated  to  number  about  6,000,000, 
of  whom  about  4,500,000  live  in  European  Turkey. — 
Schemes  Tear-hook,  1868 ;  Btporta  of  A,B.C,F,M.f 
Report*  of  the  Mitt.  8oc,  of  the  Meth.  Epit.  Church ; 
Hilferding,  Geschichte  der  Serben  undBulgarm;  Scha- 
farik,  SUxcitcke  AUerthumer. 

Bulgarians,  a  name  given  to  the  Cathari,  Albi' 
genses,  Petrobrussians,  and  other  sects  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  because  their  origin  was  supposed  traceable  to 
Bulgaria.     See  the  several  titles. 

Bulgaria,  Euosx,  a  Russian  archbishop,  was  bom 
in  Corfu  1716.  He  entered  in  early  life  the  priesthood 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  subsequently  continued  his 
studies  in  Italj-.  On  his  return  he  assumed  in  1742 
the  direction  of  a  school  at  Janina;  later  he  taught 
successively  at  Kohani,  on  Mount  Athoa,  and  in  Con- 
stantinople. The  encouragement  which  he  gave  to 
philosophy  found  many  enemies  and  led  to  charges  of 
heterodoxy,  on  account  of  which  he  had  to  quit  his 
position  both  at  Janina  and  on  Mount  Athos.  He  left 
Constantinople  in  1768,  in  consequence  of  the  war  of 
Russia  against  Turkey,  and  went  to  Russia,  where 
Catharine  II  appointed  him  archbishop  of  Kherson. 
This  position  he  only  retained  a  few  years,  and  the 
last  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  St.  Petersburg,  occn- 
ried  with  literary  labon).    He  died  in  that  city  in  1806. 

M  MM 


Bnlgaris  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  scholars  of  the 
modem  Greek  Church,  and  has  exercised  a  lasting  in- 
fluence upon  the  progress  of  Eastern  Europe  in  both 
secular  and  religious  literature.  His  works,  mostly 
in  the  ancient  Greek  language,  are  numerous.  His 
Manual  of  Logics  has  ever  since  remained  a  favorite 
text-book  in  the  Greek  schools.  Among  his  theolog- 
ical writings  are  several  volumes  of  funeral  sermons 
and  eulogies  on  saints.  He  also  published  a  transla- 
tion of  the  work  of  Adam  Semicavins  on  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  latter  work  is  one  of  the 
standard  works  of  the  Greek  Church  on  the  much  dis- 
puted doctrine,  and  the  Roman  Congregation  for  the 
Union  of  the  Eastern  churches  with  the  Church  of 
Rome  (Sclera  Conffrtgaiio  de  Propaganda  Fide  pro  ne- 
gotiit  ritvt  OrientaliB)  specially  instructed  one  of  its 
consultors.  Dr.  Laemmer  (subsequently  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Breslau)  to  refute  it.  Dr.  Laemmer  conse- 
quently undertook  the  publication  of  the  Seriptorwn 
Grades  orthodara  hibUotheca  tdeeta  (Freibui);,  vol.  i, 
1865 :  contains  Prokgomena ;  two  sermons  by  Nicepho- 
rus  Blemmida;  the  work  of  the  Patriarch  Johannes 
Veccus,  of  Constantinople,  De  vmone  EccUtiamm,  as 
well  as  the  SentetUia  tynodtlu  and  the  Apologia  of  the 
same  author). — See  Pierer,  iii,  445 ;  Laemmer,  Script, 
Grac.  orth,  hibl,  ael,  vol.  i. 

Bulkley,  Charles,  a  Dissenting  minister,  was 
bom  in  London  1719,  and  educated  under  Doddridge  at 
Northampton.  His  first  pastoral  service  was  among 
the  Presbyterians,  but  he  finally  joined  the  General 
Baptists,  and  became  pastor  of  a  congregation  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  died  1797.  He  published  Ditcovrtes 
(Lend.  1752,  8vo) : — Notes  on  Bolingbroke*$  Writingt 
(Lond.  1755,  8vo) : — The  Economy  of  the  Go/pet  (Lond. 
1764,  4to) : — Ditemtrtes  on  the  Parables  and  Mirades 
(Lond.  1771, 4  vols.  8vo) : — Notts  on  the  Bible  (Lond. 
1802,  8  vols.  8vo).--Darling,  Cyc,  Bib,  i,  476. 

Bulkley,  Peter,  a  Congregational  minister,  bora 
at  Woodhill,  Bedfordshire,  Eng.,  Jan.  81,  1582.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
entered  the  ministr}'  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
which  he  remained  twenty-one  years,  and  was  silenced 
by  Archbishop  Laud  for  non-conformity.  In  1635  he 
came  to  New  England,  and  in  July,  1636,  collected  a 
church  at  Concord,  where  he  died  March  9, 1659.  He 
published  The  Gospel  Covenant,  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace 
Opened,  etc.  (Lond.  1646). — Sprague,  Annals,  i,  52. 

Bull,  as  distinguished  from  "  Ox,''  occurs  but  once 
in  the  Bible  (Job  xxi,  10),  as  the  translation  of  11;^ 
(iAor,  from  his  strength},  which  elsewhere  denotes  any 
animal  of  the  ox  species,  and  is  variously  translated 
accordingly.  See  Bullock,  etc.  Other  terms  oc- 
casionally thus  rendered  are  ^"^IlK  (abbir\  mighty), 
Psa.  1, 18;  Ixviii,  80;  Isa.  xxxiv,  7;  Jer.  1, 11;  ^jja 
(bakar',  a  beeve),  Jer.  Iii,  20 ;  Ifi  or  ^D  (^wr,  a  hU- 
lock).  Gen.  xxxii,  15 ;  Psa.  xxii,  12 ;  and  in  the  New 
Test.  ravpoCj  Heb.  ix,  13;  x,  4 ;  "  ox"  in  Matt,  xxii, 
4;  Acts  xiv,  13.  See  Beeve;  Beast.  The  Kin 
{to),  or  ''  wild  bull"  of  Isa.  li,  20,  is  but  another  form 
of  iXPl  (ted',  "  wild  ox,"  Deut.  xiv,  5),  a  large  species 
of  oryx  or  ox-deer.     See  Antelope. 

The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  was  encouraged  by  the 
people  of  Israel.  These  animals  were  protected  in 
some  cases  by  express  provisions  of  the  law;  they 
were  held  clean,  being  the  usual  sacrifice  of  consid- 
eration, and  the  chief  article  of  flesh  diet  of  the  popu- 
lation. See  Food.  It  is  contended  that  the  castra- 
tion of  no  animal  was  practised  among  the  Hebrews 
(Josephus,  Ant.  iv,  8,  40).  If  that  was  the  case,  other 
methods  than  those  generally  alluded  to  must  have 
been  adopted  to  break  oxen  to  labor ;  for  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  a  metal  ring  through  the  cartilage  of  the 
nostrils,  although  it  might  have  greatly  restrained  the 
ferocity  of  the  beasts,  would  not  assuredly  have  render- 
ed them  sufficiently  docile  to  the  yoko  and  goad  of  a 
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people  whose  chief  dependence  for  food  was  in  the 
produce  of  the  plough.     See  Ox. 

Jud^ng  fh>ni  Egyptian  remains,  there  were  two 
great  breeds  of  straight-baclLed  cattle,  the  long-liomed 
and  the  short-homed ;  and  in  Upper  Egypt  at  least, 
there  was  ono  without  horns.    Another  hunched  spe- 
cies existed,  which  served  to  draw  cliariots,  yolied  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Brahminee  bulls  of  India  are 
at  present.     It  is  still  abundant  in  Nubia,  and,  under 
the  name  of  Bos  sacer,  or  Indicus,  notwithstanding  it 
breeds  with  the  common  species,  is  yet  considered  dis- 
tinct.    Its  calf  is  bom  with  teeth;  and,  although  in 
Central  AMca,  India,  and  China  it  is  mixed  with  the 
other  species,  and  when  low  in  flesh  is  almost  deprived 
of  its  hunch,  the  natural  characteristics  nevertheless 
continue ;  and  fh>m  the  evidence  of  ancient  Egyptian 
pictures  and  written  documents  it  must  have  been  prop- 
agated for  above  8000  years.     In  Egypt  the  straight- 
baclced  or  common  cattle  appear,  from  the  same  evi- 
dence, to  have  formed  a  very  handsome  breed  with  lu- 
nate  horns.   They  were  generally  spotted  black  or  red 
upon  a  white  ground,  and  there  were,  besides,  others 
white,  red,  or  blade.    They  all  served  for  common 
use,  but  those  without  red  were  selected  when  new 
sacred  bulls.  Apis  or  Mnevis,  were  to  be  supplied ;  for 
they  alone  had  the  colors  which  could  show  the  marks 
made  by  chance  or  by  art,  and  required  to  fit  the  ani- 
mal for  the  purpose  intended.     See  Apis.     In  Pales- 
tine the  breed  of  cattle  was  most  likely  in  ancient 
times,  as  it  stOl  is,  inferior  in  size  to  the  Eg}*ptian ; 
and  provender  must  have  been  abundant  indeed  if  the 
number  of  beasts  sacrificed  at  the  great  Jewish  festi- 
vals, mentioned  in  Josephus,  be  correct,  and  could  be 
sustained  for  a  succession  of  yearp.     See  Sacripicb. 
Unless  the  name  bo  taken  synonymously  with  that 
of  other  species,  there  is  not  in  the  Bible  any  clear  in- 
dication of  the  buflfklo.     See  Unicorn.     The  Asiatic 
species  was  not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle, who  first  speaks  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  Aracho- 
sian  ox.     No  species  of  Bos  Bvbalut  is  known  even  at 
this  day  in  Arabia,  although  travellers  speak  of  meet- 
ing them  in  Palestine  in  a  domesticated  state  [see  Buf- 
falo] ;  but  in  Egypt  the  Asiatic  species  has  been  in- 
troduced in  consequence  of  the  Mohammedun  conquests 
in  the  East.     The  indigenous  bufialoes  of  Africa, 
amounting,  at  least,  to  two  very  distinct  species,  ap- 
pear to  have  belonged  to  the  south  and  west  of  that 
continent,  and  only  at  a  later  period  to  have  approach- 
ed Egypt  as  far  as  the  present  Bomou ;  for  none  are 
figured  on  any  known  monument  in  either  Upper  or 
Lower  Egypt.     With  regard,  however,  to  wild  oxen 
of  the  trae  Taurine  genus,  some  may,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  have  been  found  in  Bashan,  evidently  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name,  a  region  where  mountain,  wood,  and 
water,  all  connecting  the  Syrian  Libanus  with  Tau- 
rus, were  favorable  to  their  existence;  but  the  wild 
bulls  of  the  district,  mentioned  in  Psa.  xxii,  12,  and 
in  various  other  passages,  appear,  nevertheless,  to  re- 
fer to  domestic  species,  probably  left  to  propagate  with- 
out much  human  superintendence,  except  annually 
marking  the  increase  and  selecting  a  portion  for  con- 
sumption, in  the  same  manner  as  is  still  practised  in 
some  parts  of  Europe.     For  although  the  words  '*  fat 
bulls  of  Bashan  close  me  in  on  every  side'*  are  an  in- 
dication of  wild  manners,  the  word  *'fat"  somewhat 
weakens  the  impression ;  and  we  know  that  the  half- 
wild  white  breed  of  Scotland  likewise  retains  the  cliar- 
acter  of  encompassing  objects  that  excite  their  distrust. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  in  Palestine  wild  grega- 
rious instincts  should  have  still  remained  in  operation, 
where  real  dangers  beset  herds,  which  in  the  time  of 
David  were  still  exposed  to  lions  in  the  hills  around 
them.     See  Calf.     Baal  (q.  v.)  is  said  to  have  been 
worsliipped  in  the  form  of  a  l>eeve,  and  Moloch  to  have 
had  a  calf  *s  or  steer's  head. — Kitto,  s.  v. 

Buil,  in  a  figurative  sense,  is  taken  for  powerful, 
fierce,  insolent  enemies.    "Fat  bulls  (bulls  of  Bashan) 


surrounded  me  on  eveiy  side,"  says  the  Psalmist  (Psa. 
xxii,  12,  and  Ixvui,  30).  "  Rebuke  the  beast  oi  the 
reeds  (Auth.  Vers.  **  spearmen'*),  the  multitnde  <if  the 
bulls  ;*'  Lord,  smite  in  thy  wrath  these  animals  whkli 
feed  ui  large  pastures,  these  herds  of  bulls  (PSa.  Ixiii, 
30).  Isaiah  says  (xxxiv,  7),  '*  The  Lord  shall  canse 
his  victims  to  be  slain  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  a  terrible 
slaughter  will  he  make ;  he  will  kill  the  nniccyms  and 
the  bulb,"  meaning  those  proud  and  cruel  priaoea  who 
oppressed  the  weak.     See  Cattlk. 

Bull,  Georor,  D.D.,  bishop  of  St  David's^  was 
bom  in  Wells,  Somersetshire,  March  25,  16d4,  and  en- 
tered at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  1648.     His  first  liv- 
ing was  that  of  St.  George's,  near  Bristol,  and  in  1656 
he  was  presented  to  Suddington.     In  1669  be  publish 
ed  his  Hamonia  ApotloUca.     The  object  of  this  book 
was  to  explain  and  defend,  in  Part  I,  the  doctrine  of 
St.  James,  and  in  Part  II,  to  demonstrate  the  agree- 
ment with  him  of  St.  Paul,  it  being  more  partienlariy 
the  aim  of  the  first  dissertation  to  show  *'that  goeid 
works,  which  proceed  from  faith,  and  are  confined 
with  faith,  are  a  necessary  condition  required  from  us 
by  God,  to  the  end  that  by  the  New  Evangelical  Cov- 
enant, obtained  b}'  and  sealed  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
the  mediator  of  it,  we  may  be  Justified  according  to  his 
free  and  unmerited  grace."     In  the  second,  ^*  baring, 
in  the  first  place,  established  this  one  point  for  his 
foundation,  *  That  St.  Paul  is  to  be  interpreted  by  St. 
James,  and  not  St.  James  by  St.  Paul,'  in  consent  with 
many  of  the  ancients  (and  particulariy  of  St.  Aagv5tine 
himself),  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  General  Epis- 
tle of  St.  James,  the  first  of  St.  John,  and  the  second 
of  St.  Peter,  with  that  of  St.  Jude,  were  written  against 
those  who,  by  misinterpreting  St  Paul's  epistles,  had 
imbilied  a  fond  notion,  as  if  faith  *  without  works*  were 
suflScient  to  save  them,  he  showeth  whence  thb  ob- 
scurity and  ambiguity  in  the  terms  of  St.  Paul  might 
probably  arise,  which  was  the  occasion  that  persons 
not  well-grounded  came  to  mistake  or  pervert  the 
same."     Bull  attempts  to  prove  that  where  St.  Fan] 
speaks  of  justification  by  faith,  he  intends  the  whole 
condition  of  the  Gospel  covenant;  that  the  fiulh  re- 
quired implies  obedience ;  that  it  cannot  be  separated 
fh>m  obedience ;  and  that  obedience  is  made  necessary 
I  to  justification.     The  publication  raised  much  dispute 
'among  divines.     The  first  open  antagonist  was  Mr. 
John  Truman,  a  Non-conformist  minister.     Dr.  Mor- 
ley,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Barker,  the  oce 
from  the  divinity  chair  at  Oxford,  and  the  other  In  a 
charge  to  his  clergy,  forbade  the  reading  of  the  bock 
as  a  rash  intrusion  into  things  too  high  for  such  dis- 
cussion.    In  1676  Bull  issued  his  Examen  ccmsktw  and 
Apologia  pro  JIarmoma ;  and  in  1680,  at  Oxford,  his 
Defmdo  fidei  Nicance  (also  at  Pavia,  1784,  with  notrs 
by  Zola).     Preferment  fiowed  in  upon  Bull  after  1684 ; 
and  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.,  although  he  had  never  taken  any  oth- 
er academical  degree.     In  169i  appeared  his  Judicium 
EceUtia  CaJtkolica,  in  defence  of  the  anathema  decreed 
by  the  Council  of  Nicca,  for  which  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  assembly  of  the  Gallican  cler^ry  at  St. 
Germain's.    His  last  treatise  was  his  Primitiva  ti  Apot- 
ioUea  TradUw^  against  David  Zuicker,  Lederc,  and 
others,  who  held  that  the  apostles  and  their  immediate 
successors  taught  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  merely  a 
man.     In  theology  he  was  an  Arminian.     His  defence 
of  the  Trinity  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  theology  not 
likely  to  be  superseded.     Grabe  collected  all  his  Latin 
works  (Lond.  1708,  fol.).     His  Sfrmomt  were  edited, 
with  a  /i/>,  by  Nelson  (Lond.  1708, 8  vols.  8vo).     He 
was  seventy-one  years  of  age  when  the  see  of  St.  Da- 
vid's was  offered  to  him.    He  at  first  refused  it,  but  was 
at  length  persuaded  to  consent,  and  was  consecrated  ct 
Umbeth  April  29, 1706.     He  died  Feb.  17.  1710.     A 
new  translation  of  the  Deftnmo  appeared  in  the  **  Li- 
brary of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology"  (Oxford,  1851,  2 
vols.  8vo).     Bull's  World  have  been  collected  anew 
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by  Barton  (Oxford,  1827,  8  vols.  Svo,  and  again  in 
1846).  — Hook,  Eecktiastical  Biogn^,  iu,  229-258; 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vi,  162 ;  Domer,  Person  of  Christ ^  v, 
842  sq. 

Bnll  (Papal).  Bulls  are  pontifical  letters  from 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  written  in  old  Gothic  characters 
upon  stout  and  coarse  slcins,  and  issued  ftom  the  apos- 
tolic chancery,  under  a  seal  (btiUd)  of  lead,  which  seal 
gives  yalidlty  to  tlie  document,  and  is  attached,  if  it  be 
a  ''Bidl  of  bract,"  by  a  cord  of  siUc,  and  if  it  be  a 
''Bull  of  Justice,"  by  a  cord  of  hemp.  The  word  is 
from  Lat.  buUa,  a  drop  or  bubble,  used  in  later  Latin 
to  sij^ify  a  pendent  metallic  seal.  It  is  properly  the 
pendent  seal  which  is  the  bull :  it  is  impressed  on  one 
side  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  name  of  the  pope  and  the  year  of 
his  pontificate.  The  bnll  is  divided  into  five  parts : 
the  narrative  of  the  &ct,  the  conception,  the  clause, 
the  date,  and  the  salutation,  in  which  the  pope  styles 
himself  servus  servorum,  servant  of  servants.  All  bulls 
bear  the  name  and  title  of  the  pope — ^for  example :  Grt- 
gorius  Egnsoopus  Servus  Seroorum  Dei,  etc.,  is  prefixed ; 
then  follows  a  general  introduction,  of  which  the  ini- 
tial words  are  used  to  give  a  distinct  name  to  the  bull, 
as  in  the  examples :  the  bull  Ersurge  Dommt,  issued  by 
Pope  Leo  X  against  Luther  in  1620 ;  the  bull  In  Ctuta 
Domini,  the  celebrated  bull  against  heretics,  often  re- 
issued since  1536;  the  famous  Umgenitus,  or  bull 
against  Qnesnel's  writings,  1713;  the  Domhuis  ae  Be^ 
demptor  Noster,  or  bull  for  the  abolition  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits ;  the  Ecekda  Christi,  or  the  bull  which  com- 
pleted the  Concordat  with  France  in  1801 ;  the  De  So- 
Ivte  Anunarum,  or  the  bull  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Prussia."  The  instruments,  be- 
sides the  lead  hanging  to  them,  have  a  cross  with  some 
text  of  Scripture  or  religious  motto  around  them. 
Those  issued  by  Lucius  III  have  this  device,  Adjuva 
nos,  Deus  salutaris  noster;  the  device  of  Urban  III 
was,  Ad  te,  Domine,  levavi  aninuan  meam;  and  that 
of  Alexander  III,  Vias  tuas,  Domine,  demonstra  mihi. 
Bulls  are  granted  for  the  consecration  of  bishops,  the 
promotion  to  benefices,  the  celebration  of  jubilees,  etc. 
BuUarium  is  a  collection  of  papal  bulls.  The  bull  is 
dated  ftx>m  **the  day  of  incarnation,"  but  briefs  are 
dated  from  **  the  nativity." — Farrar,  Ecdes,  Diet,  s.  v. ; 
Chambers,  Enofdoposdia,  s.  v.     See  Bbiep  ;  Bulla- 

RIUX. 

BULL  IN  CCENA  DOMINI,  the  name  given  to  a 
bull  in  the  Church  of  Rome  which  is  publicly  read  on 
the  day  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  viz.,  Thursday,  by  a 
cardinal  deacon  in  the  pope's  presence,  accompanied 
with  the  other  cardinals  and  the  bishops.  It  excom- 
municates all  that  are  called,  by  that  apostate  Church, 
heretics,  stubborn  and  disob^ent  to  the  holy  see. 
After  the  reading  of  this  bull  the  pope  throws  a  burn- 
ing torch  into  the  public  place,  to  denote  the  thunder 
of  this  anathema.  It  is  declared  expressly,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III  of  the  year  1586, 
that  it  is  the  ancient  custom  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
to  publish  this  excommunication  on  Holy  Thursday, 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  Cliristian  religion,  and  to 
Iceep  the  union  of  the  £tdthful ;  but  the  origin  of  this 
ceremony  is  not  stated  in  it.  The  principal  heads 
of  this  bull  concern  heretics  and  their  upholders ;  pi- 
rates, imposers  of  new  customs;  those  who  falsify  the 
bulls  and  other  apostolic  letters ;  those  who  abuse  the 
prelates  of  the  Church ;  those  that  trouble  or  would 
restrain  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  even  under  pretence 
of  preventing  some  violence,  though  they  might  be 
counsellors  or  advocates,  generals  to  secular  princes, 
whether  emperors,  Icings,  or  dukes ;  those  who  usurp 
the  goods  of  the  Church,  etc.  The  contents  of  the 
bull  have  been  inserted  by  degrees.  Luther's  name 
was  inserted  1521.  For  a  fuller  statement,  see  Iw 
CoBMA  Domini. 

BULL  UNIGENITUS.     See  Ukiobmitus. 


Boll,  William,  an  English  Independent  minis* 
ter,  was  bom  Dec.  22, 1738,  in  Irthlingborough,  North- 
amptonshire, and  was  educated  at  the  Dissenting  acad- 
emy at  Daventry.  In  1764  he  l)ecame  pastor  of  the 
Independent  church  at  Newport-Pagnel,  where  he  was 
the  intimate  of  Cowper  and  of  John  Newton.  A  train- 
ing academy  for  ministers  was  founded  at  Newport 
through  Mr.  Bull's  activity,  and  he  superintended  it 
for  years.  He  died  in  1814.  *'He  was  an  excellent 
preacher,  his  sermons  being  at  once  original,  fervid, 
and  impressive."— Jfemmciifo/'4Ae  JSev.  W.  BuU  (Lond. 
1864). 

Bollard,  Abtbkas,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
was  bom  at  Northbridge,  Mass.,  June  8, 1802,  studied 
at  Amherst  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1826,  and 
thence  went  to  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 
He  was  licensed  in  May,  1828,  and  ordained  April  20, 
1881.  In  1830  he  visited  the  West  in  the  employ  of 
the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union,  going  as 
far  as  Illinois,  and  while  there  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  ''American  Board"  for  the  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. He  removed  to  Cincinnati  in  October,  1882. 
In  1838  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  St  Louis.  He  was  made  D.D.  in  1841  by  Marion 
College.  He  attempted  in  1845,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Synod,  to  raise  a  fund  of  $10,000  for  the  erec- 
tion of  churches  in  Missouri.  His  health  having  be- 
come enfeebled,  he  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens 
as  their  representative  at  the  World's  Peace  Conven- 
tion, and  spent  six  montlis  travelling  in  Europe  in 
1850.  After  his  return  he  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  institution  of  Webster  College  at  St.  Louis.  Dr. 
BuUard  was  killed  in  the  accident  which  occurred  at 
the  inauguration  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  Nov.  1, 1855. 
He  published  three  or  four  occasional  sermons.  He 
was  a  preacher  of  great  power,  and  was  very  useful 
and  infiuential  in  St.  Louis. — Sprague,  Annals,  iv,  748. 

Bullarium  Romanum  ICagniim,  a  collection 
of  papal  bolls  from  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  be- 
gun (1586)  by  CherubinU  and  continued  by  various 
editors.  The  Bull:rrium  Magnum  of  Maynardus  (Lux- 
emb.  1789  to  1768, 19  vols,  fol.)  contains  the  bolls  from 
Leo  the  Great  to  Benedict  XIV.  Simultaneously  with 
it  appeared  the  collection  of  Cocquellnes  (Rom.  1787 
sq.,  14  vols.  fol.).  A  continuation  of  these  collections 
is  Benedict*  XIV  Bullarium  (Rom.  1754  sq.,  4  tom.  fol. ; 
new  ed.  Mechlin,  1826,  18  vols.).  The  most  recent 
continuation,  which  is  to  comprise  the  bulls  of  Clem- 
ent XIII  and  the  following  popes,  was  commenced 
by  Barber!  (Rome,  1835) ;  of  it  15  vols.  fol.  have  ap- 
peared, bringing  the  work  down  to  the  year  1821.  A 
new  complete  collection  of  all  the  bulls  from  Leo  the 
Great  to  the  present  time  has  been  commenced  by  To- 
massetti  (Turin,  vol.  i,  1857).— Landon,  Ecclesiastical 
Dictionary,  s.  v. 

Bulllnger,  Heikrich,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Swiss  reformers,  was  bora  at  Bremgarten,  near 
Zurich,  where  his  father  was  parish  priest,  July  18, 
1504.  In  1516  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Emmerich,  in 
Cleves,  where  Mosellanus  was  one  of  the  masters.  In 
order  to  train  the  boy  to  careful  habits,  his  father  gave 
him  no  money,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sing  in  the 
streets  for  bread  like  Luther.  He  was  inclined,  while 
at  Emmerich,  to  enter  the  order  of  Carthusians ;  but  his 
brother  kept  him  from  doing  so,  and  in  1519  he  went  to 
Cologne,  where  be  became  bachelor  of  arts  in  1520. 
He  began  to  study  the  scholastic  theology,  but  was 
soon  disgusted,  and  even  wrote  against  the  scholastics. 
He  then  took  up  the  fathers,  especially  Cbrysostom 
and  St.  Augustine,  and  finding  that  they  drew  their 
premises  from  Scripture,  he  set  himself  earnestly  to 
study  the  N.  T.  The  writings  of  Erasmus  led  him  to 
the  study  of  the  classics.  He  was  thus  quite  ready  to 
be  impressed  by  Luther's  writings  when  they  fell  in  his 
way ;  and  the  De  Captivifate  Babjflonica  and  De 
Operibus  of  Luther,  with  the  Loci  Communes  of  * 
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thon,  Batisfied  him  that  the  Koman  Church  needed 
reformation.  In  1522,  after  taking  his  master's  de- 
gree, he  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  was  called  by 
Wolfgang  RQpli,  abbot  of  Cappel,  to  teach  in  the  clois- 
ter school  of  his  abbey.  Here  he  lectured  on  the  K. 
T.  and  on  the  Zoct  Communes  of  Melancthon.  In  1627 
he  was  sent  by  his  abbot  to  Zurich,  and  there  he  at- 
tended for  five  months  the  preaching  and  lectures  of 
the  celebrated  Zuinglius,  -while  he  perfected  his  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  and  commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew 
under  Pellicanus.  On  his  return  to  Cappel,  the  abbot 
and  his  monks  adopted  fully  the  reformation,  to  which 
they  had  been  before  inclined.  In  1528  he  went  with 
Zuinglius  to  the  disputation  at  Berne.  In  1529  he  was 
made  pastor  at  Bremgarten,  his  native  place,  and  mar- 
ried Ann  Adlischweiter,  a  nun  retired  from  the  con- 
vent at  Zurich.  At  Bremgarten  he  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  the  Anabaptists,  against  whom  he  wrote 
six  books.  In  1531,  after  the  battle  of  Cappel,  where 
Zuinglius  fell,  and  with  him,  for  a  time,  the  cause  of 
reform,  Bullinger  was  compelled  to  leave  Bremgarten, 
and  was  elected  successor  to  Zuinglius  at  Zurich  as 
aniittesj  or  chief  pastor.  He  began  his  work  with  a 
conflict.  The  Council  of  Berne,  on  the  very  day  of 
his  election,  demanded  a  pledge  that  the  cleigy  of 
Berne  should  refhun  trom  all  political  discussions. 
Bullinger  defended  the  freedom  of  the  pulpit  with  so 
much  energy  that  the  council  yielded.  His  suprem- 
acy as  a  leader  of  the  reform  was  soon  acknowledged. 
Luther  attacked  Zuinglius  and  his  doctrine  of  the 
sacraments  with  great  bitterness ;  Bullinger  defended 
both  with  calm  but  earnest  arguments,  in  a  series  of 
writings  on  the  sacraments  extending  over  many 
years.  Bucer's  (q.  v.)  attempts  to  reconcile  Luther's 
views  with  those  of  the  reformed  at  first  met  with  Bul- 
linger*8  sympathy  and  approval ;  but  he  came  at  last 
to  doubt  Bucer's  sincerity,  or,  at  least,  his  thorough- 
ness of  convictbn.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  controver- 
sies he  continued  his  faithful  pastoral  labors,  and  by 
these,  with  his  powerful  and  popular  preaching,  he  es- 
tablished the  Reformation  firmly  in  Zurich.  His  the- 
ology was  Augustinian,  but  of  a  milder  type  than  Cal- 
vin's. When  division  was  threatened  (1547)  between 
the  Reformed  churches  of  Zurich  and  Geneva  on  the 
sacramental  question,  Bullinger  and  Calvin,  by  corre- 
spondence and  personal  conference,  came  to  an  agree- 
ment of  views,  which  was  expressed  in  the  Cotuensiu 
Tiffurmus  (1549),  in  which  the  corporal  presence  is  de- 
nied, but  a  real  and  spiritual  communication  in  the 
Supper  of  Christ  to  the  believer  is  admitted.  Bullin- 
ger was  long  in  close  correspondence  with  many  men 
of  note  in  the  English  Church,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  during  their  sojourn  abroad  while  the  Ma- 
rian persecution  lasted,  and  his  influence  contributed 
greatly  toward  settling  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
reformers.  Many  of  their  letters  and  of  his  own  are 
preserved  in  the  library  of  the  city  of  Zurich.  One 
of  the  most  important  labors  of  his  later  life  was  the 
preparation  of  the  Confessio  tt  Expotitio  brevity  etc.  (the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession),  adopted  as  authoritative 
in  1566.  (See  Confessions.)  After  severe  sufiering 
from  calculus,  ho  died  Sept.  17, 1575,  repeating  the 
Creed,  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  and  several  of  the  Psalms 
just  before  his  departure.  His  son-in-law,  Simler, 
preached  his  funeral  sermon,  afterward  printed  (De 
Vita  et  OhUa  BuUmgeri),  Many  of  his  works  have  been 
translated  into  English,  viz..  One  hundred  Sermons  on 
the  Apocalypse  (1561, 4to) : — Ttcenty'six  Sermons  on  Jere- 
miah (1588, 4to)  \— Exhortation  to  MinisUrs  (1575, 4to) : 
•^Commonplaces  of  Christian  Religion  (1572, 4to): — The 
Stan  of  the  Four  Evangelists ;  Fifty  godly  and  learned 
Sermons  (1577,  4to).  His  works  as  collected  and  pub- 
lished amount  to  ten  folio  vols.  (Zurich).  Such  was  the 
reputation  of  his  writings  in  England  that  Archbishop 
Whitgift  obtained  an  order  in  convocation  that  every 
clergyman  should  procure  a  copy  of  his  sermons  and 
read  one  of  them  once  a  week.    A  new  edition  of  his 


Decades,  from  the  edition  of  1787,  was  printed  for  the 
Parker  Society  in  1849  (Camb.  4  vols.  8vo).  Then  is 
also  a  reprint  of  the  Sermons  on  the  Saerament  (Camb. 
1840, 8vo).  See  also  Bullinger*s  LAen  u.  tmsgescahlu 
SckrifUn,  nach  handschrifl.  u,  gUichzeitigen  QueiUts  von 
C.  Pestalozzi  (Elberfeld,  1857,  8vo);  Hess,  Ldtetu^^ 
schichte  BuUinger'sf  Franz,  Zuge  aus  dem  Leben  Bel- 
linger's (1S2B) ;  Mo8heim,CA.£rfstory,iii,192;  Burnet, 
Ilist. of  Jieformaiion,mf 902, etal.;  Hetzog, Meal-Eti^cy- 
klppadiCj  ii,  452. 

BuUionB,  Peter,  D.D.,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
and  classical  scholar,  was  bom  at  Moss^ide,  near  Perth, 
Scotland,  in  December,  1791.  He  was  bred  to  farm 
labor,  but  in  1810  he  entered  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, supporting  himself  partly  by  his  previons  8«v. 
ings  and  partly  by  teaching.  In  the  same  wav  he 
supported  himself  during  his  theological  studies  under 
Professor  Paxton  from  1818  to  1817,  when  he  was  li- 
censed to  preach  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
and  sailed  to  America.  In  1818  he  became  paster 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Argyle,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
1824  Professor  of  Languages  at  the  Albany  Academy. 
He  held  this  place  till  1848,  when  he  gave  himself 
wholly  to  the  pastoral  charge.  His  literary*  activity 
was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  preparation  cf  elementary 
classical  works,  in  which  he  was  eminently  succesccfnl. 
In  addition,  he  published  a  memoir  of  his  relative.  Dr. 
Alexander  Bullions,  besides  contributing  to  several 
periodicals.  **His  pupils,  who  are  widely  scattered 
through  the  land,  bear  a  gratefUl  testimony  to  his  abil- 
ity and  fidelity.  His  exact  and  critical  knowledge  of 
the  classics  made  him  not  only  a  most  competent  but 
most  successful  teacher.  He  died  Febniarv  13, 1864. 
— Wilson,  Presbyterian  Almanac,  1865. 

Bullock  is  a  frequent  translation  of  the  following 

Heb.  words :  properly  ^ig  or  *1D,  par,  strictly  a  steer, 

often  with  the  addition  (in  the  original)  of  the  qualify. 

I  ing  clause,  ^|?a  "{a,  son  of  a  beeve,  rendered  '^yoang*^ 

in  our  version ;   *lil3,  shor,  Chaldee  *liD,  ior  (Gr. 

ravpof),  usually  rendered  "ox;"  and  V?5»  <V^  J^*"- 
xxi,  18 ;  xlvi,  21 ;  elsewhere  **  calf."  See  Bull.  The 
word  "bullock,"  indeed,  seems  to  be  used  almost 
changeably  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  with  the  term  "ox,** 
to  designate  a  male  of  the  beeve  kind ;  but  the  follow- 
ing distinctions  of  the  Heb.  terms  may  properly  be  in- 
dicated.    See  Cattle. 

1.  Bakar',  ^1^3,  is  properly  a  generic  name  for 
homed  cattle  when  of  full  age  and  flt  for  the  plough. 
Accordingly,  it  is  variously  rendered  "  bullock"  (Isa. 
Ixiv,  25),  "  cow"  (Ezek.  iv,  15),  ♦*  oxen"  (Gen.  xil 
16).  Hence,  in  Deut.  xxi,  3,  the  female  young  (T^s; 
*^(?2l)  is  a  hfifer;  in  Exod.  xxix,  1,  the  male  youtif; 
C^ira-I^  "^S,  or  in  Gen.  xviii,  7,  simply  -ja— ,2, 
rendered  "  calf"  in  the  A.  Y.)  is  a  young  bullock. 
This  word  is  derived  from  an  unused  root,  "^^S,  bahar\ 
to  cleave,  hence  to  plough,  as  in  Latin  amentum  is  for 
aramentum, 

2.  Shor,  ^117,  differs  from  the  foregoing  term  in 
the  same  way  as  H^,  a  sheep,  from  "iX^S,  a  Jloct  of 
sheep.  It  is  a  generic  name,  but  almost  always  signi- 
fies one  head  of  homed  caUle,  without  distinction  of  aire 
or  sex.     It  is  very  seldom  used  collectively.     The 

« 

Chaldee  form  of  the  word  tor,  ^"in,  occurs  in  Ezra  vi, 
9, 17;  vii,  17;  Dan.  iv,  25,  etc.  (Plutarch,  SmlL  c,  IT, 
says  Scup  o'l  4»oi  virfc  riyv  ^vv  Kokovai).  It  is  pro'  - 
ably  the  same  word  as  rai^poc,  tauruSy  Germ.  su^r. 
Engl,  steer.  The  root  in  Heb.  is  not  used,  but  in  Ara- 
bic  signifies  to  paw  up  the  dust,  a  very  natural  deriva- 
tion of  the  word. 

8.  E'oEL,  hys  (fcm.  nbsSr),  a  caf,  properly  of  the 
first  year,  derived,  as  Gesenius  thinks,  from  an  .Cthi- 
opic  word  signifying  embryo,  while  others  deriw  it 
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from  bSi9,  agal'f  to  roli.  The  (fern.)  word  is  used  of 
a  trained  heifer  (Ho8.  x,  11),  of  one  giving  milk  (Isa. 
vii,  21,  22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing  (Judg.  xir,  18), 
and  of  one  three  years  old  (Gen.  xv,  9). 

4.  Par,  ^B,  almost  synonymous  itrith  the  last,  and 
signifying  generally  a  young  bull  of  two  years  old, 
though  in  one  instance  (Judg.  vi.  25)  possibly  a  bull 
of  seven  years  old.  It  is  the  customary  terra  for  bulls 
offered  in  sacrifice,  and  hence  is  used  metaphorically 
in  Hos.  xiv,  3,  "  so  will  we  render,  *  as  bullocks,*  our 
lips."— Smith,  s.  v;     See  Ox. 

Bulrush  is  used  synonymously  with  '*  Rcsh'*  in 
the  A.  v.  as  the  rendering  of  two  Heb.  words.  See 
Heed. 

1.  AoMON^,  Vl^IlK,  in  Isa.  ix,  13;  xix,  15,  in  the 
proverbial  expression  *^  branch  and  rush,'*  equivalent 
to  A^  and  lew  alike  (the  Sept.  has  ftiyav  xai  puKpov 
in  one  passage,  apx^v  rat  ri^og  in  the  other),  and  in 
Isa.  Iviii,  6,  the  Heb.  term  is  rendered  ^'  bulrush." 
The  word  is  derived  from  D3iM,  agam'^  a  marsh,  be^ 
cause  the  bulrush  grows  in  marshy  ground.  The  bul- 
rush was  platted  into  ropes  (A.  V.  "  hook**),  as  appears 
from  Job  xli,  2  (see  Bochart,  Ilieroz,  ii,  772;  comp. 
Plin.  Nat,  Hist,  xix,  2).  The  Sept.  has  cpiicoc  in  the 
latter  passages.     See  Rush. 

2.  Gome'  ,  yC2^  (from  K^A,  to  cbrink  ttp,  referring  to 
the  porous  nature  of  the  plant,  as  absorbing  moisture : 
hence  the  Latin  name  biblus;  comp.  ^^bibula  papyrus" 
in  Lucan,  iv,  136),  occurs  Exod.  ii,  3  (where  Sept. 
omits) ;  Isa.  xviii,  2  (Sept.  fii(3XoQ) ;  xxxv,  7  (Sept. 
cXoc) ;  Job  viii,  11  (Sept.  Trdwpog) ;  in  the  first  two 
of  which  passages  it  is  translated  in  our  version  by 
"bulrush,"  and  in  the  last  two  by  **rush,"  and  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Egyptian  papyrus  (^papifrus  NUotica),  so 
famous  in  the  history  of  writing,  and  from  which  the 
word  paper  is  derived.  It  is  the  Cyperus  p  ^pyrus  of 
modem  botany.  It  was  anciently  very  abundant  in 
Egypt,  but  is  now  very  scarce  there.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance,  however,  in  Syria  and  Abyssinia. 
The  Egyptians  used  this  plant  for  garments,  shoes, 
baskets,  various  kinds  of  utensils,  and  especially  for 
boats.  It  was  the  material  of  the  ark  (q.  v.)  in  which 
Moses  was  exposed,  and  of  it  the  vessels  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xviii,  2  were  formed.  This  practice  is  referred  to 
by  Lucan  (iv,  136)  and  by  Pliny  (xiii,  11,  s.  22). 
(Comp.  Celsius,  Hierob.  ii,  137-152.)     See  Papyrus. 

Bulwark  is  the  representative  in  the  Auth.  Vers, 
of  several  Heb.  words :  b"^!!,  cheyl  (lit.  strength^  or  an 
army^  as  in  2  Kings  xviii,  17),  an  intrenchment,  espe- 
cially the  breastwork  which  protects  the  trench  (Isa. 
xxvi,  1;  elsewhere  "trench,"  **rampart,*'  "wall," 
etc.) ;  also  rrb'^H,  chfylah\  the  same  (Psa.  xlviii,  14) ; 
*T'.2CT3,  matiOT^  (once  *T1S13,  majtsod^,  prob.  by  an  error 

of  transcription,  Eccles.  ix,  14),  lit.  tiraltness^  hence  a 
mound  erected  by  the  besiegers  (Deut.  xx,  20 ;  else- 
where "siege,**  etc.);  MSD,  pmnah\  a  pinnacle  or 
turret  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  15;  elsewhere  "  corner").  The 
"bulwarks**  spoken  of  in  Scripture  appear  to  have 
been  mural  towers,  which  answered  the  purposes  of 
the  modem  bagthn.  Bulwarks  were  erected  at  cer- 
tain distances  along  the  walls,  usually  at  the  comers^ 
and  upon  them  were  placed  the  militar}'  engines.  The 
wall  between  the  bulwarks,  instead  of  running  in  a 
straight  line,  curved  inward,  thus  giving  the  greatest 
possible  extent  in  flanking  the  enemy  from  the  projec- 
tions. They  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  King 
Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi,  15 ;  Zepb.  i,  16 ;  Psa.  xlviii, 
13;  Isa.  xxvi,  1).     See  Fortification. 

Bu'nali  (Heb.  Bvnak',  hSiia,  discretion;  Sept. 
Baava  v.  r.  Barao),  the  second  son  of  Jerahmeel,  th'^ 
grandson  i/f  Pharez  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  ii,  25). 
B.C.  ante  1658. 

Bunoh,  n^2iN,  aguddah'f  a  bundle  of  hyssop  (Exod. 


xii,  22 ;  elsewhere  '^  burden**  or  yoke,  Isa.  Ivili,  6 ; 
"  troop''  of  men,  2  Sam.  ii,  25);  p^tSX,  taimmuk\  a  htnch 
of  dried  raisins  (2  Sam.  xvi,  1 ;  1  Chron.  xii,  40 ;  else^ 
where  "cluster  of  raisins**);  nm^,  dabbe'sheth,  the 
hump  of  a  camel  (Isa.  xxx,  6),  so  called  from  the  soft- 
ness of  the  flesh,  being  a  mere  lump  of  fat  (see  Burck- 
hardt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  ii,  82  sq.). 

Bundle  (*^'l^,  tseror' ;  Bhfiri),  signifies  any  thing 
bound  together  and  tied  up  for  future  disposal  (Cant, 
i,  13 ;  Matt  xiii,  30 ;  Job  xiv,  17).  It  is  also  used  of 
a  sum  of  money  in  a  purse  (Gen.  xiii,  35;  Prov.  vii, 
20).  See  Bag.  The  speech  of  Abigail  to  David  (1 
Sam.  XXV,  29)  may  be  thus  rendered :  "  The  life  of 
my  master  is  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  the  living  by 
Jehovah,"  or  written  in  the  book  of  the  living.  In 
Acts  xxviii,  3,  the  original  word  is  9rX^3oc,  an  arm- 
/ii/,  literally  a  "multitude,**  as  elsewhere  rendered. 

Bunn,  Sbely,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the 
pioneer  Methodist  preachers  in  America,  was  bom  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  in  1765.  His  parents  removed 
to  Berkely  Co.,  Va.,  where  he  was  converted  and  be- 
came a  Methodist  in  1789.  He  entered  the  ministry 
in  1792,  and  for  20  years  labored  incessantly,  enduring 
the  great  fatigues  and  perils  of  frontier  work  with 
equanimity  and  patience ;  risking  his  life  by  exposure 
to  the  savages  and  by  night-sleeping  in  the  forests. 
In  1814  he  became  superannuated.  His  death  was  oc- 
casioned by  a  fall  from  his  gig  in  the  year  1833.— J/in- 
ules  of  Conferences,  ii,  279. 

Bunney,  Edmund,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, was  born  in  1540,  educated  at  Oxford,  became 
probationer  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  and  later 
chaplain  to  Archbishop  Grindall.  He  died  in  1617. 
Among  his  works  are,  The  uhole  Sum  of  ike  Christian 
Religion  (I/>nd.  1576,  8vo) : — An  Abridgment  of  Calvin's 
Institutions  (Lond.  1580,  8vo),  and  several  controver- 
sial pamphlets  against  the  Jesuit  Parsons. 

Bun'ni,  the  name  of  two  Levites. 

1.  (Heb.  *^S^S1,  Bunm\  either  considerate,  or  the 
same  name  as  Binnui  ;  Sept.  Bovva.)  The  great-great- 
grandfather of  one  Shemaiah,  which  latter  was  appoint- 
ed an  overseer  of  the  Temple  after  th«  captivity  (Neh. 
xi,  15).     B.C.  long  ante  536. 

2.  (Heb.  "^Sa,  Burmi',  built,  Sept.  translates  vioc 
vtoi.)  On*  of  those  who  pronounced  the  public  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  and  sealed  the  covenant  on  the  re- 
turn from  Babylon  (Neh.  ix,  4 ;  x,  15).     B.C.  410. 

3.  Bunni  is  said  to  have  been  the  Jewish  name  of 
Nicodemus  (l^ightfoot  on  John  iii,  1;  Ewald,  Isr, 
Gesch,  V,  233).     See  Nicodemus. 

Bunaen,  Christian  Karl  Josias,  was  born  at 
Korbach,  in  the  German  principality  of  Waldeck, 
AufT.  25, 1791,  and  studied  at  Marburg  and  Gottingen. 
In  the  latter  university  he  came  especially  under  the 
influence  of  the  great  philologist  Heyne,  whose  in- 
structions and  example  gave  a  bent  to  the  youthful 
studies  of  Bunsen,  and  affected  his  career  through  life. 
At  twenty  he  had  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  ob- 
tained a  professorship  in  the  gymnasium  of  GOttingen. 
In  1813  he  published  a  dissertation,  De  Jure  Atheniai- 
sium  hareditario.  which  made  his  name  known  widelv 
among  the  savans  of  Germany.  Soon  after  he  under- 
took a  journey  to  Holland  and  Denmark,  in  which  lat- 
ter country  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  disciple,  if 
not  a  descendant,  of  Magnussen,  who  taught  him  the 
Icelandic  tongue.  After  a  while  Bunsen  made  his 
way  to  Berlin,  and  there  commenced  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Niebuhr,  who  was  afterward  to  be  his  best 
patron  and  friend.  Niebuhr  suggested  to  the  young 
man  to  visit  Paris,  where  he  studied,  under  the  cele- 
brated Orientalist  De  Sacy,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  San- 
scrit. In  1817  he  went  to  Rome,  where  Niebuhr  was 
Prussian  ambassador.  Niebuhr  in  1818  appointed  him 
his  private  secretary,  and  speedily  procured  him  the 
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place  of  secrotaiy  of  embassy.  A  couple  of  3rean  after 
his  appointment,  King  Frederick  William  III  arrived 
at  Rome,  and  Bonsen  became  his  cicerone.  The  king 
was  stnxck  with  the  erudition  of  his  young  official,  and 
marked  him  out  for  promotion.  In  1824  he  made  him 
his  charg^  d'affaires  at  Rome,  and  in  1827  his  minister 
resident.  While  enjoying  this  almost  sinecure,  Bun- 
sen  devoted  himself  to  philological  and  antiquarian 
studies,  and  formed  an  enduring  friendship  with  Cham- 
polUon  and  his  own  countrymen  Lepeius  and  Gerhard. 
He  devoted  himself  alternately  to  Egyptian  hieroglyph- 
ics, to  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome,  and  to  ancient 
Greek  literature,  more  especially  to  the  study  of  Plato. 
He  also  took  a  great  interest  in  the  Protestant  Church 
and  worship  at  Rome.  In  1888  he  was  recalled,  on 
account  of  a  difficulty  between  the  papal  court  and 
that  of  Prussia  about  certain  extravagances  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  In  1841  Bunsen  was  appoint- 
ed ambassador  to  England,  and  remained  in  that  post 
until  1854.  His  political  ideas  being  too  liberal  for 
the  times,  he  was  recalled  home  in  that  year,  and  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  favorite  studies,  chiefly 
at  Heidelberg,  where  he  had  a  charming  home,  in 
which  all  visitors,  and  especially  English  and  Ameri- 
can travellers,  were  received  with  a  free  and  cordial 
hospitality.  He  died  at  Bonn  on  Nov.  28, 1860.  As 
a  fruit  of  his  residence  in  Italy,  he  furnished  a  large 
part  of  the  material  for  Cotta*s  Besckreibung  von  Rom, 
and  in  1848  he  published,  under  his  own  name,  Die 
Bati&ken  de»  ChrUilichen  JRotrn  (Munich,  6vo).  His 
Verfiusuny  dir  Kirche  der  Zukunft  (Hamb.  1845)  was 
translated  into  English,  and  publbhed,  both  in  London 
and  New  York,  under  the  title  of  The  Church  of  thz 
Future  (12mo).  In  1845  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  his  yEjypUnf  Stelle  in  der  \VeUg2Mhichtt,  tho 
fifth  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1857.  Part 
of  this  work  his  been  translated  into  English,  under 
the  title  EjypVs  Place  in  Universal  Iligtory,  It  is  a 
vast  repsrtory  of  facts  and  fancies,  not  a  thoroughly 
digested  book  of  science.  He  issued  his  JgnoHtu  von 
Antiochien  u.  te'ne  Zek  in  1847,  and  his  Brief e  dee  Iff- 
naUuM  in  the  sams  year.  His  Zeichen  der  Zeit  appear- 
ed in  1855-6,  and  was  translated  into  English  as  The 
Signs  of  the  Timet  (London  and  Now  York).  This 
work  is  a  powerful  plea  in  behalf  of  the  principle  of 
jeligions  liberty,  and  was  principally  directed  against 
the  intolerant  views  of  Stahl  and  Hengatenberg.  It 
led  to  a  very  violent  controversy  with  Stahl,  in  which 
a  number  of  the  leading  theologians  of  Germany  took 
part  on  both  sides.  His  GoU  in  dir  Geachichte  (1857) 
has  not,  we  think,  been  translated.  His  most  impor- 
tant work  of  late  years  is  his  IIlppolgtu$  (Lend.  1851, 
4  vols.  8vo),  afterward  republished  in  1851  in  a  fuller 
form,  as  Chrietianity  and  Mankind:  their  Beginnings 
and  Prospects  (Lond.  7  vols.  8vo),  which  contains,  in- 
deed, a  vast  deal  of  learned  lumber,  and  of  vague  and 
conjectural  dissertation,  but  is  yet  a  very  valuable 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Church  histo- 
ry. At  the  tims  of  his  death  ho  was  engaged  upon 
his  VoUstdndiges  Bibelwerk  fur  die  Gemeinde,  of  which 
the  first  half  volume  appeared  in  1858.  The  preface 
shows  the  character  of  the  work  fully.  It  was  to  be 
completed  in  eight  volumes,  four  of  which  were  to 
consist  of  his  new  version  of  the  Bible  in  Grerman, 
three  of  Bible  Documents^  and  one  of  Bible  History.  It 
abounds  in  proofs  of  learning,  but,  like  the  other  theo- 
logical writings  of  Bunsen,  it  is  entirely  wanting  in 
sobriety  and  discrimination,  and  has  called  forth  very 
decided  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  the  evangelical 
theologians  of  Germany  as  well  as  of  other  countries. 
M.  Pressens^,  in  the  Bevue  Chretienne,  Dec.  1860,  gives 
a  touching  description  of  the  last  days  and  the  death 
of  Bunsen,  which  has  been  translated  in  many  English 
and  American  journals.  See  also  Getser,  Bunsen  als 
Staattmaim  und  SehrifUteller  (Gotha,  1861). 

Bunting,  Jabbz,  D.D.,  the  most  eminent  of  mod- 
em Ensclish  Wesleyans,  was  born  at  Manchester,  Hay 


18th,  1779.     His  parents  early  resolved  that  ba  Aavid 
have  the  best  education  they  were  able  to  procowt. 
At  the  excellent  school  where  he  was  oonsttqnrwrly 
placed,  he  was  for  a  time  exposed  to  anDoyaoce  a»  a 
Methodist ;  but  his  talents  and  manlinesa  speedily  won 
the  respect  of  his  schoolfellows,  especially  of  a  son  of 
Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchester,  into  whose  family  be  wma 
received  without  premium  as  a  student  of  medicine. 
His  parents  made  it  an  essential  conditioii  tfaaft  his 
nights  and  Sundays  should  be  spent  at  home.      I>r, 
Percival  was  an  anti-Trinitarian,  and  they  felt  boond 
to  guard  their  son  fh>m  influences  which  migbt  bave 
weakened  his  attachment  to  evangelical  tmth.      He 
had  thus  a  twofold  education,  adapted  to  prepare  bim 
for  a  great  career.     In  his  Christian  home  be  reoeiTed 
a  training  of  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  wbicb  by 
grace  had  an  abiding  influence  on  his  reUgiona  ooane : 
while,  by  liberal  studies  and  good  society,  bis  intfcUect 
was  exercised,  and  his  social  habits  were  formed  in  a 
way  which  fitted  him  for  the  high  position  to  wbicb  be 
was  early  raised  by  his  talents  and  virtues.     His  fahh 
in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  was  detennlned  by 
his  conversion  when  he  was  about  sixteen.     At  nine- 
teen he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  in  1799  received 
his  first  appointment  from  the  Conference  (OldbamX 
He  was  not  long  in  gaining  a  power  and  influence 
among  his  brethren  which  he  maintained  thivMigb  life. 
He  regarded  Methodism  as  a  great  work  of  God,  forro- 
cd  to  be  of  signal  benefit  to  the  world,  and  he  gave 
himself,  with  all  his  powers,  to  promote  its  eAaency. 
He  well  understood  its  principles,  and  saw  to  wh<.t 
beneficial  results  those  principles  would  lead  if  vigor- 
ously carried  out ;  and  his  youthful  mind  -very  earlj 
set  itself  to  clear  away  obstructions,  and  create  new 
facilities  for  its  successful  action.     To  Bnnting*s  prac- 
tical wisdom  mainly  is  doe  the  organization  o€  tlie 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  his  powerful  elo- 
quence aroused  and  sustained  the  ardor  with  which  it 
was  supported.     For  some  eighteen  years  be  was  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  societv.     He  was  foar  times 
chosen  president  of  the  Conference,  and  from  the  foua- 
dation  of  the  Wesleyan  Theological  Institution  in  1834 
till  his  death  he  was  president  of  that  seminary.     For 
many  years  his  word  was  law  in  the  Weslej'an  Con- 
ference, and  ho  achieved  this  distinction  by  parity 
of  character,  devotion  to  Chrisfs  woik,  and  pre-emi- 
nent organizing  and  administrative  talent.     Though 
Dr.  Bunting  gave  himself  devotedly  to  Methodism,  he 
did  not  restrict  his  afllectionate  regards  nor  hia  services 
to  his  own  community.     He  was  ever  ready  to  unite 
with  Christian  men  of  other  names  to  advance  objects 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  promote  the  conversion 
of  tho  world  to  Christ.     How  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions generally  regarded  him  may  be  gathered  from 
an  entry  in  one  of  the  journal-letters  of  Dr.  Chalmen. 
written  when  on  his  last  visit  to  London,  not  quite  a 
month  before  his  death.     Dr.  Bunting  heard  Dr.  Chal- 
mers preach  on  Sunday  morning.  May  9th,  1847,  and 
called  to  see  him  in  the  afternoon.      Dr.  Chalmers 
writes :  ^'  Delighted  with  a  call  after  dinner  fW>m  Dr. 
Bunting,  with  whom  I  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  were  left 
alone  for  an  hour  at  least.     Most  exquisite  intercoorM 
with  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.     Mr.  M.  and  I 
both  love  him  to  the  nttermost."     A  considerable  part 
of  the  last  year  of  his  life  was  passed  in  weakness  and 
pain.     His  mind  retained  its  clearness,  and  his  spirit 
was  humbly  resigned,  but  the  flesh  was  weak.     His 
feelings  were  depressed,  but  his  faith  prevailed.     As 
death  approached,  his  consolations  through  Christ  be- 
came rich  and  satisfying.     When  the  power  of  speech 
was  almost  gone,  he  was  heard  to  say,  **  Perfect  peace.*' 
His  last  words  were,  **  Victory,  victory,  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb!*'   He  died  June  16, 1858.   The  first 
vol.  of  his  Life,  by  his  son,  T.  P.  Bunting,  Esq.,  ai^iear- 
ed  in  1859 ;  his  posthumous  Sermons  (2  vols.  ]2mo)  io 
1861.— £ofu2o»  Bev.  Julv,  1859,  p.  447 ;   HVsf.  J/Mato 
(Lond.  1858) ;  Meih,  Qu^Bev,  1860,  p.  20 ;  1862,  p.  526. 
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Btin3razit  John,  **the  immortal  tinker/*  was  bom 
in  162tJ,  at  Elatow,  near  Bedford.  His  early  education 
was  neglected.  In  bis  youth  he  was  diraolnte  and 
profligate,  and  he  joined  the  Parliamentary  army.  He 
wab  ctmyerted  tnm  his  evil  ways  in  1653,  and  in  1655 
became  a  Baptist,  For  preaching  to  the  Baptist  con- 
gregation at  Bedford  bo  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  "  tagged  laces"  twelve  years  and  a  half  (1660-1672), 
and  composed  the  Pilgrim's  Proffress,  a  work  which  has 
already  gone  throngh  more  than  fifty  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  many  foreign  languages.  Before 
he  was  taken  to  jail  he  had  begun  to  use  his  pen,  chief- 
ly in  controversy  with  the  Quakers ;  and  writing  proved 
an  ample  solace  to  him  in  his  cell.  Several  works,  in- 
cluding his  Gnice  Ahoundmg,  and  what  is,  next  to  the 
"  Pilgrim,"  his  best-known  work,  The  Holy  War^  which 
were  eagerly  read  then  and  long  afterward,  were  the 
fruit  of  his  imprisonment.  During  the  later  years  of 
his  confinement  he  was  allowed  much  freedom :  could 
go  into  town  at  pleasure,  and  once  was  permitted  to 
visit  London,  though  for  permitting  that  the  jailer  re- 
ceived a  severe  censure.  During  these  years  Bunyan 
appears  to  have  preached  and  exhorted  pretty  nearl}" 
as  freely  as  though  he  had  not  been  a  prisoner.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  imprisonment  ho  was  elected  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  church  in  Bedford  (Mr.  Gifibrd's), 
and  he  was  able  to  attend  regularly  to  his  ministerial 
duties.  At  length,  on  tho  Idth  of  September,  1672,  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  After  his  release  Bunyan  set  about 
putting  his  private  affairs  and  those  of  his  church  in 
order.  The  chapel  in  which  he  preached  was  great- 
ly enlarged  in  order  to  accommodate  tho  increasing 
congregation.  He  commenced  the  organization  of 
branch  meetings  and  what  might  be  called  preaching 
circuits,  and  soon  acquired  such  extended  authority 
end  influence  that  he  came  to  be  commonly  known  as 
Bishop  Bunyan.  He  used  to  make  frequent  visits  to 
London,  where  the  announcement  of  a  sermon  by  him 
was  certain  to  collect  an  immense  congregation.  Tho 
close  of  his  life  is  thus  related  by  Sonthey :  *^  Reading 
wa<;  a  place  where  he  was  well  known.  ...  In  a  visit 
to  that  place  he  contracted  the  disease  which  brought 
him  to  the  grave.  A  friend  of  his  who  resided  there 
had  resolved  to  disinherit  his  son ;  the  young  man  re- 
quested Bunyan  to  interfere  in  his  behalf;  he  did  so 
with  good  success,  and  it  was  his  last  labor  of  love ; 
for,  returning  to  London  on  horseback  through  heavy 
rain,  a  fever  ensued,  which  after  ten  days  proved  fatal. 
Ho  died  at  the  house  of  his  friend  Mr.  Stradwick,  a 
grocer,  at  the  sign  of  the  Star  on  Snow  Hill,  and  was 
buried  in  that  friend's  vault  in  Bunhill  Fields'  burial- 
ground.'*  His  tomb-stone  states  his  death  to  have  oc- 
curred on  the  12th  of  August,  1688,  but  tho  correct  date 
appears  to  be  August  the  dlst.  The  first  collected  edi- 
tion of  Bunyan's  Work$  was  published  in  1692  (Bed- 
ford, 1  vol.  fol.) ;  the  last  and  most  carefully  collated 
edition  of  The  Works  of  John  Butiytm,  wUh  an  Introduc- 
tion^ Notetj  and  Sketch  of  hit  Life  and  Contemporaries, 
by  George  Ofibr,  appeared  in  London  in  1858  (8  vols, 
imp.  8vo).  The  »*  Pilgrim's  Progress"  attained  quick 
popularity.  **  The  first  edition  was  *  printed  for  Nath. 
Ponder,  at  the  Peacock  in  the  Poultry,  1678,'  and  bo- 
fore  the  year  closed  a  second  edition  was  called  for. 
In  the  four  following  years  it  was  reprinted  six  times. 
The  eighth  edition,  which  contains  the  last  improve- 
ments made  by  the  author,  was  published  in  1682,  the 
ninth  in  1684,  and  the  tenth  in  1685.  In  Scotland  and 
the  colonies  it  was  even  more  popular  than  in  England. 
Bunyan  tells  that  in  New  England  his  dream  was  the 
daily  subject  of  conversation  of  thousands,  and  was 
thought  worthy  to  appear  in  the  most  superb  binding. 
It  had  numerous  admirers,  too,  in  Holland,  and  among 
the  Huguenots  in  France.  Yet  the  favor  and  the 
enormous  circulation  of  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  were 
limited  to  those  who  read  for  religious  edification  and 
made  no  pretence  to  critical  taste.  When  tho  literati 
spoke  of  the  boolc,  it  was  usually  with  contempt.  I 


Swift  observes  in  his  *  Letter  to  a  young  Divine,*  *I 
have  been  entertained  and  more  informed  by  a  few 
pages  in  the  ^*  Pilgrim's  Progress**  than  by  a  long  dis- 
course upon  the  will  and  intellect,  and  simple  and 
complex  ideas  ;*  but  we  apprehend  the  remark  was  de- 
signed rather  to  depreciate  metaphysics  than  to  exalt 
Bunyan.  Young,  of  the  *  Night  Thoughts,*  coupled 
Bunyan's  prose  with  D'Urf(6's  d(^gerel,  and  in  the 
*  Spiritual  Quixote'  the  adventures  of  Christian  are 
classed  with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant-killer  and  John 
Hickathrift.  Bat  the  most  curious  evidence  of  the 
rank  assigned  to  Bunyan  in  the  eighteenth  century 
appears  in  Cowper's  couplet,  written  so  late  as  1782: 
^^  ^  I  name  thee  not,  le»t  bo  dmplted  a  name 
Should  move  a  sn.  er  at  thy  deserved  fame.* 

It  was  only  with  the  growth  of  purer  and  more  catho- 
lic principles  of  criticism  toward  the  close  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  that  the 
popular  verdict  was  affirmed,  and  the  *  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress* registered  among  the  choicest  of  English  class- 
ics. With  almost  every  Chrbtmas  there  now  appears 
one  or  more  editions  of  the  Pilgrim,  sumptuous  in  ty- 
pography, paper,  and  binding,  and  illustrated  by  favor- 
ite artists.  Ancient  editions  are  sought  for  by  collect- 
ors ;  but,  strange  to  say,  only  one  perfect  copy  of  1678 
is  known  to  be  extant.  Originally  published  for  one 
shilling,  it  was  bought  a  few  years  ago,  in  its  old 
sheepskin  cover,  for  twenty  guineas.  It  is  probable 
that,  if  offered  again  for  sale,  it  would  fetch  twice  or 
thrice  that  sum.** — Book  of  Days.  Of  recent  editions, 
perhaps  that  by  Southey,  with  his  gracefully  written 
Life  of  Bunyan  prefixed,  is  one  of  the  best.  The  **  Pil- 
grim's Progress'*  has  been  translated  into  every  lan- 
guage and  almost  every  dialect  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  it  has  been  a  favorite  exercise  of  missionaries  to 
translate  it  into  the  languages  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  have  been  sent ;  hence  the  **  Pilgrim"  of  the  El- 
stow  tinker  has  been  rendered  into  more  languages 
than  any  other  uninspired  writer.  And  it  deserves  all 
the  labor  that  has  been  expended  upon  it.  Beyond 
dispute  it  is  the  first  in  rank  of  its  class.  Written  by 
a  plain,  uneducated  man  for  plain,  uneducated  people, 
it  has  ever  found  its  way  straight  home  to  their  hearts 
and  imaginations.  But  it  has  not  less  delighted  and 
instructed  the  most  highly  educated  and  intellectual. 
Macaulay,  in  his  *^  Essay  on  Southey 's  Bunyan"  (writ- 
ten in  1831,  ESnb.  Rev,  liv,  450),  affirmed  that  he  ''was 
not  afraid  to  say  that,  though  there  were  many  clever 
men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, there  were  only  two  great  creative  minds :  one 
of  these  minds  produced  the  *  Paradise  Lost,*  the  other 
the  *  PUgrim*s  Progress.*  **  This  is  high,  it  might  al- 
most  seem  extravagant  praise ;  yet  twenty  years  later 
the  same  great  authority  reiterates  in  his  **  History" 
(ch.  vii)  the  eulogy  which  he  might  be  thought  to  liave 
carelessly  thrown  out  in  the  pages  of  a  review :  **  Bun- 
yan is  as  decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists  as  Demos« 
thenes  is  the  first  of  orators,  or  Sliakspeare  the  first  of 
dramatists.  Other  allegorists  have  shown  great  inge- 
nuity, but  no  other  allegorist  has  ever  been  able  so  to 
touch  the  heart,  and  to  make  abstractions  objects  of 
terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love.**  There  are  many  lives 
of  Bunyan.  Besides  Southey*s,  see  Philip*s  Life  <md 
Times  of  Bunyan  (Lond.  1839,  8vo) ;  £ny.  Cyckpeedia ; 
Cheever,  Lectures  on  Pilgrim^ s  Progress;  North  Amer, 
Rev,  xxxvi,  449 ;  Christian  Renew,  iv,  894 ;  Meth,  Qu. 
Review,  ix,  466 ;  Lond.  Quart.  Review^  xliii,  469 ;  Pres- 
byterian Quarterly,  Jan.  1862,  art.  4. 

Buroh,  Robert,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister, 
was  bom  in  Tyrone  county,  Ireland,  about  1777,  and 
emigrated  to  America  with  his  brother  Thomas  while 
very  youn^r.  He  entered  the  itinerant  ministry  in 
the  Baltimore  Conference  in  1804;  from  1811  to  1815 
be  was  presiding  elder  on  Carlisle  District,  and  in  1816 
was  transferred  to  the  Philadolphia  Conference,  and 
stationed  in  Phibidelphia.  While  in  the  P  ' 
Conference  he  was  repeatedly  stationed  in 
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and  -was  for  come  time  the  travelling  companion  of 
Bishop  Asbury.  After  filling  the  most  important  ap- 
pointments in  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  he  was  set 
off  with  the  new  Genesee  Conference,  where  he  filled 
the  principal  districts  and  stations  until  1887,  when  he 
took  the  superannuated  relation.  He  died  at  Canan- 
daig^a,  N.  Y.,  July,  1855.  He  was  a  man  of  command- 
ing powers  and  devoted  piety,  and  one  of  the  most  la- 
borious and  efficient  pioneers  of  American  Methodism. 
— Minutet  of  Copferences,  v,  694. 

Burch,  Thomaa,  one  of  the  earlier  Methodist 
preachers  in  America,  was  bom  in  Tyrone  county,  Ire- 
land, August  30, 1778.  In  1801  he  was  awakened  and 
converted  under  the  preaching  of  Gideon  Ouseley,  the 
great  Irish  missionar}'.  In  1803  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  and  about  a  year  after  was  licensed  to 
preach,  and  in  1805  was  admitted  on  trial  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Conference.  He  regularly  graduated  in  the 
office  of  deacon  and  elder,  and  soon  became  eminent  as 
a  preacher.  Ho  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  del- 
egated General  Conference  of  1813,  held  in  New  York. 
He  was  afterward  stationed  in  Montreal,  Lower  Cana- 
da, and  continued  there,  occasionally  visiting  Quebec, 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  contin- 
ued in  the  itinerant  ranks,  filling  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant appointments,  until  disease  prevented  him  from 
laboring  efficiently,  when,  in  1835,  he  took  a  supemu- 
merarv  relation  in  the  New  York  Conference.  In  this 
relation  he  continued  until  1840,  when  he  resumed  his 
efficient  service,  but  was  able  to  continue  in  it  only 
four  years,  when  he  was  again  returned  supernumerary. 
Mr.  Burch  died  suddenly  Aug.  22,  1849.— Afituttet  of 
Conferences  J  iv,  444 ;  Sprague,  Annals  j  vii,  421. 

Burchard  (Burchardus),  St.,  first  bishop  of 
WQrtzburg  {HerbipoUs\  in  Franconia,  was  bom  in 
England,  and  about  782,  tojcether  with  Lullus,  went 
over  from  England  to  assist  Boniiacius,  archbishop  of 
Mayence,  upon  his  invitation  to  labor  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Germans.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Pepin, 
king  of  France,  to  plead  his  cause  before  the  pope ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  success,  Pepin  gave  him  the 
new  see  of  WQrtzburg,  in  Franconia,  where  St.  Killan 
bad  preached  about  fifty  years  previously'.  Having 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  entirely  exhausted  his 
strength  by  his  labors,  he  resigned  his  see  in  752,  and 
retired  to  Hoymburg,  on  the  Mayne,  where  he  died 
shortly  after.  He  was  afterward  canonized,  and  is 
celebrated  in  the  Romish  Church  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber.— Butler,  lives  of  Scints^  Oct  14 ;  Baillet,  Vies  des 
Saints,  Oct.  16. 

Burckhardt,  John  Lewis,  an  enterprising  Afri- 
can traveller,  is  mentioned  here  because  of  the  value 
of  his  travels  to  Biblical  ge<^apby.  The  following 
account  is  taken  from  Chambers's  Encycktpocdia.  He 
was  born  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  Nov.  24, 1784. 
In  1806  he  came  to  London,  and  was  introduced  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  the  African  Association,  which 
accepted  his  services  to  explore  the  route  of  Home- 
mann  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  he  embarked  for 
Malta,  Feb.  14,  1809.  He  had  previously  qualified 
himself  for  the  undertaking  by  a  study  of  Arabic,  and 
also  by  inuring  himself  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  expos- 
ure. From  Malta  he  proceeded,  under  the  disguise 
of  an  Oriental  dress  and  name,  to  Aleppo,  where  he 
studied  about  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
had  become  so  proficient  in  the  vulgar  Arabic  that  he 
could  safely  travel  in  the  disguise  of  an  Oriental  mer- 
chant. He  visited  Palmyra,  Damascus,  Lebanon,  and 
other  remarkable  places,  and  then  went  to  Cairo,  his 
object  being  to  proceed  from  thence  to  Fezzan,  and 
then  across  the  Sahara  to  Sudan.  No  opportunity  of- 
fering itself  at  the  time  for  that  journey,  he  went  into 
Kubja.  No  European  traveller  had  before  passed  the 
Derr.  In  1814  he  travelled  through  the  Nubian  des- 
ert to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  and  to  Jeddah,  whence 


he  proceeded  to  Mecca,  to  study  Islamism  at  its 
After  staying  four  months  in  Mecca,  he  departed  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafait.  So  comj^etely  bad  \»s 
acquired  the  language  and  ideas  of  his  fellow-ptlgnms 
that,  when  some  doubt  arose  respecting  hia  Uoham- 
medan  orthodoxy,  he  was  thoroughly  examined  in  tbe 
Koran,  and  was  not  only  accepted  as  a  true  believer. 
but  also  highly  commended  as  a  great  Moslem  scholar. 
In  1815  he  returned  to  Cairo,  and  in  the  following  jear 
ascended  Mount  Sinai.  The  Fezzan  caravan,  for  which 
he  had  waited  so  long,  was  at  last  about  to  depart^  and 
Burckhardt  had  made  all  his  preparations  far  accom- 
panying it,  when  he  was  seized  with  dysentery  at  Cai- 
ro, which  terminated  his  life  in  a  few  days,  Oct.  Id, 
1817,  at  the  early  age  of  88.  As  a  holy  sheikh  be  was 
interred  with  all  funereal  honors  by  the  Turks  in  the 
Moslem  burial-ground.  His  collection  of  Orieatal 
MSS.,  in  860  volumes,  was  left  to  the  Univervsty  of 
Cambridge.  His  journals  of  travel,  remarkable  alike 
for  their  interest  and  evident  truthfulness,  were  pab> 
lished  by  the  African  Association.  Burckhardt  was  a 
man  bom  to  be  a  traveller  and  discoverer ;  his  inher- 
ent love  of  adventure  was  accompanied  by  an  ofaBerv- 
ant  power  of  the  highest  order.  His  personal  charac- 
ter recommended  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  ia 
contact,  and  his  loss  was  greatly  deplored,  not  only  in 
England,  but  in  Europe.  His  works  are :  TrcofeU  ca 
JVti6ia,  1819:— TVave^  in  Syria  and  the  lldy  Ijimd, 
1822 1— Travels  m  Ardbia,  1829 i—Notes  on  the  Bedamn* 
and  Wahabisj  1830:— and  Manners  and  CusUmu  ofiMe 
Modem  Egyptians^  1830. 

Burden  (^(^p,  mtissa',  a  l^fHng  irp,  i.  e.  of  the 
voice ;  Sept.  usually  Xijftfta),  This  term,  besides  its 
common  meaning  of  a  load  (for  which  several  other 
terms  were  also  used),  frequently  occurs  in  the  pro- 
phetical writings  in  the  special  signification  of  an  ora- 
cle from  God.  It  was  sometimes  understood  in  tbe 
sense  of  a  denunciation  of  evil  (Isa.  xiii,  1 ;  Nah.  i,  1): 
yet  It  did  not  exclusively  imply  a  grievous  and  heavy 
burden,  but  a  message,  whether  its  import  were  joyot^ 
or  afflictive  (Zech.  ix,  1 ;  xii,  1 ;  Mai.  i,  1). 

Bnrder,  Georor,  was  bom  in  London  May  2d 
(0.  S.),  1752.     About  1773  Mr.  Burder  became  a' stu- 
dent in  the  Royal  Academy ;  but  shortly  afterward  he 
began  to  preach,  and  at  length  determined  to  relin- 
quish his  profession  of  artist,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
ihe  Christian  ministry.     In  1778  he  became  pastor  of 
an  Independent  Church  at  Lancaster ;  in  1783  he  re- 
moved to  Coventry,  during  his  residence  in  which  city 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  London 
Missionary'  Society ;  and  in  1803  he  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorship  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Fetter 
Lane,  London,  and  also  to  undertake  the  office  of  sec- 
retary to  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  editor  of 
the  Evangdical  Magazine,     The  duties  of  these  offices 
were  performed  by  Burder  with  much  zeal  and  talent, 
until  increasing  years  and  infirmities  compelled  him 
to  resign  them.     He  died  May  29, 1832.     11  is  numer- 
ous publications  consisted  chiefly  of  essays  and  ser- 
mons.    Of  these,  the  Village  Sennons,  of  which  six 
volumes  appeared  at  various  times  between  1799  and 
1812  (new  ed.  I>ond.  1888,  8  vols.),  and  which  have 
been  repeatedly  reprinted  and  translated  into  several 
European  languages,  are  perhaps  tbe  best  known. 
Of  forty-eight  Cottage  Sermons^  Sea  Sermons,  and  Ser-^ 
mons  to  the  Aged,  written  for  the  Religions  Tract  S<k- 
ciety  for  gratuitous  distribution  or  sale  at  a  very  cb»p 
rate,  the  aggregate  circulation  during  his  life  amount- 
ed to  little  short  of  a  million  copies.     Amon^;  hl« 
other  publications  were  Evcmge&cal  Trufk  defended 
(1788,  8vo):— 7%e  Welsh  Indians,  or  a  CoUecU.n  ofPa^ 
pers  respecting  a  People  whose  Ancestors  emi^fraUdfrom 
Wales  to  America  m  1710  wiih  Prince  Mfsebc,  and  whf 
are  said  now  to  itthabit  a  beaaiti/kl  Country  on  the  west 
Side  of  the  Mississippi  (8vo,  1799)  '.—Missionary  Anee^ 
iotes  (1811,  12mo);  see  the  Memoir  by  Henry  For^ 
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tier  Burder^  D.D.  (Lond.  1838).     See  MorUon,  Mis- 
sionary Fatheri,  268 ;  English  Cydopasdia^  s.  v. 

Burgess,  Anthony,  a  Konconformbt  divine,  who 
held  the  living  of  Sutton,  in  Warwickshire,  from  which 
he  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration.  His  writings  are 
much  valued,  and  have  become  very  scarce.  The 
most  important  are  VxndicM  Legis  (Lond.  164G,  4to) : 
—  Trus  Doctrine  of  Ju^ification  (Lond.  1655,  4to): — 
Doctrine  of  Original  Sin  (Lond.  1659,  foL)  :—£xpogUorg 
Ssrmons  on  John  xvii  (Lond.  1656,  fol.) :  —  Spiritual 
Bejiningsy  161  Sermons  (Lond.  1658,  foL  2d  ed.). 

Burgess,  Daniel,  an  Independent  divine,  was 
born  at  Staines,  Bliddlesex,  1645;  was  educated  at 
Oxford ;  from  1667  to  1674  he  lived  in  Ireland  as  chap- 
lain and  schoolmaster,  and  afterward  was  an  exceed- 
ingly popular  minister  for  many  years  in  London.  He 
died  in  171d<  **  His  piety  and  learning  were  alloyed  by 
too  much  of  humor  and  drollery.  In  one  sermon  he 
declared  that  the  reason  why  the  descendants  of  Jacob 
were  named  Israelites  was  that  God  would  not  have 
his  chosen  people  called  Jacobites,  In  another  he  ex- 
claimed, if  you  want  a  cheap  suit,  you  will  go  to  Mon- 
mouth Street ;  if  a  suit  for  life,  you  will  go  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but  for  an  eternally  durable  suit 
you  must  go  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and  put  on  his  robe  of 
righteousness." — Darling,  Cyclop,  Btbliog.  s.  v. ;  AUi- 
bone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  s.  v. 

Burgess,  George,  D.D.,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  T^Iaine,  was  born  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Oct.  31,  1809;  graduated  at  Brown  University,  and 
studied  afterwari  for  two  years  in  the  Universities  of 
Gottingon,  Bonn,  and  Berlin.  He  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Hartford,  from  1884  to  1847,  when  he  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Maine.  He  publish- 
ed The  Book  of  Psalms  in  Eng,  Verse  (N.  Y.  12mo) ;  Pages 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England  (Boston, 
1847, 12mo) ;  The  last  Enemy  conquering  and  conquered 
(Philafl.  1850,  12mo) ;  and  Sermons  on  the  Christian 
Life  (Pbilad.  1857, 12mo).  In  certain  departments  of 
literature  Bishop  Burgess  was  second  to  no  other  man 
in  his  Church.  In  his  later  years  his  health  declined. 
He  died  while  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  under- 
talcen  in  hopes  of  its  restoration,  on  board  the  brig 
June,  April  23,  ISGQ.—Amer, Church Remev,  July,  1866. 

Burgess,  Thomas,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
born  at  Oldham,  Hampshire,  1756,  and  educated  at  Cor- 
pus Chrlsti,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  1783. 
After  various  preferments,  he  was  made  bishop  of  St. 
l)avid'8  1803,  and  transferred  to  Salisbury  1825.  He 
died  1837.  Diligent  as  pastor  and  bishop,  he  was  also 
very  industrious  as  a  writer.  His  publications  number  I 
over  a  hundred,  most  of  them  sermons  and  small  tract-  | 
ate9.    See  llsiTford,  Life  of  Bishop  Burgess  (I Aind,lMl).  | 

Burgh,  James,  was  bom  at  Madderty,  Perth,  in 
1714,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Andrew's.  After  an  un- 
successful attempt  at  the  linen  trade,  he  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  liecame  corrector  of  the  press.  In  1746  he  be- 
came assistant  in  a  grammar-school  at  Marlow,  and  in 
1747  set  up  a  school  at  Stoke  Newington.  In  1771  he 
retired  to  Islington,  where  he  died  in  1775.  He  pnb- 
linhed  A  n  Ess-.iy  on  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature  (Lond. 
1754,  4to;  1767,  2  vols.  8vo) ;  Britain* s  Remembrancer 
(Lond.  17'15,  often  reprinted);  Thoughts  on  Education 
(Lond.  1747,  8vo) ;  A  Hymn  to  the  Creator  (Lond.  1760, 
2d  ed.) ;  Political  Disquisitions  (Lond.  1775, 3  vols.  8vo); 
Cn'tit,  or  Esmys  (Lond.  1766, 12mo) ;  Warning  to  Dram- 
drinkers  (1751, 12mo),  with  other  tracts,  etc. — Darling, 
Cyclcp,  Bibl.  i,  498 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  of  Authors,  i,  287. 

Burgh,  William,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Scotland  in 
1741,  and  became  a  memlier  of  Parliament.  He  died 
in  1808 ;  having  published  A  Scriptural  Confutation  of 
Lindsay*  s  Argtments  agiinst  the  one  Godhead  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Chost  (York,  1779,  8d  ed.  8vo)  \  An  In- 
quiry  into  the  Belief  of  the  Christians  of  the  three  frst 
Centuries  reacting  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  (York,  1778,  8vo),  a  work  which  procured 


the  author  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Oxford. — Darling, 
Cyclcp.  Bibliog.  i,  498. 

Burghers.    See  Anti-bubghers. 

Burgundians,  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity.— ^The  Burgundians  were  one  of  the  warlike 
tribes  of  Vandal  origin  which,  in  the  early  part  of  tho 
fifth  century,  left  their  abode  in  Germany  and  invaded 
Gaul.  They  were  heathen;  their  religious  system 
being  governed  by  a  high-priest  elected  for  life,  and 
bearing  the  title  of  Sinist,  They  settled  in  the  coun* 
try  extending  upward  from  Mayence  as  fiu*  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Alemanni.  They  soon  became  converts 
to  Christianity.  Orosius  mentions  them  as  all  Chris- 
tians A.D.  417  (Ammian.  Marcell.  1.  7,  c.  82).  Soc- 
rates (^Hist,  Eccl,  1.  7,  c.  80)  dates  their  conversion 
about  430.  After  the  death  of  their  king  Gundeuch 
about  473,  Gundobald,  one  of  his  sons,  having  defeated 
and  killed  his  three  brothers,  became  sole  king.  He 
was  an  Arian,  but  did  not  persecute  the  Catholics.  Sev- 
eral conferences  took  place  between  the  two  parties, 
one  of  which  meetings,  held  at  Lyons  A.D.  50O,  result- 
ed in  the  conversion  of  a  large  number  of  Arians.  The 
king  himself  offered  secretly  to  join  the  Catholic  party, 
but  Avitus  objecting  to  this  condition,  the  matter  was 
dropped.  Gnndobald*s  fon  and  successor,  Sigismund, 
however,  embraced  openly  the  Catholic  tenets.  A 
synod  was  held  by  his  order  at  Epaone  (q.  v.)  in  517. 
He  died  in  524,  and  Burgundy  was  shortly  afterward 
annexed  to  France. — ^Wotzer  und  Welte.  See  Ger- 
many. 

Burial  (^C^^^)^,  keburah\  Ecclcs.  vi,  8;  Jer.  xxii, 
19;  elsewhere  "grave;**  ivra^Ofiog,  Mark  xiv,  8; 
John  xii,  7).     See  Funeral. 

I.  Jewish. — Abraham,  in  his  treaty  for  the  cave 
of  Machpelah,  expressed  his  anxiety  to  obtain  a  secure 
place  in  which  *'to  bury  his  dead  out  of  his  sight;*' 
and  almost  every  people  has  naturally  regarded  this 
as  the  most  proper  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Two 
instances,  indeed,  we  meet  with  in  sacred  history  of 
the  barbarous  practice  of  burning  them  to  ashes :  the 
one  in  the  case  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  whose  bodies  were 
probably  so  much  mangled  as  to  preclude  their  receiv- 
ing the  royal  honors  of  embalmment  (1  Sam.xxxi,  12); 
the  other,  mentioned  by  Amos  (vi,  10),  appears  to  refei 
to  a  season  of  prevailing  pestilence,  and  the  burning 
of  those  who  died  of  plague  was  probably  one  of  the 
sanatory  measures  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagion.  Among  the  ancient  Romans  this  was  the 
usual  method  of  deposing  of  dead  bodies.  But  through- 
out the  whole  of  their  national  history  the  people  of 
God  observed  the  practice  of  burial.  It  was  deem- 
ed not  only  an  act  of  humanity,  but  a  sacred  duty 
of  religion  to  pay  the  Isft  honors  to  the  departed ; 
while  to  be  deprived  of  these,  as  was  frequently  the 
fate  of  enemies  at  the  hands  of  ruthless  conquerors  (2 
Sam.  xxi,  9-14 ;  2  Kings  xi,  11-lG ;  Psa.  Ixxix,  2 ; 
Eccles.  vi,  8),  was  considered  the  greatest  calamity 
and  disgrace  which  a  person  could  suffer.  By  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  this  was  held  to  be  essential 
even  to  the  peace  of  the  departed  spirits  (see  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Class,  Antiq.  s.  v.  Funus).  On  the  death  of 
any  member  of  a  family,  preparations  were  forthwith 
made  for  Uie  burial,  which,  among  the  Jews,  were  In 
many  respects  similar  to  those  which  are  common  in 
the  East  at  the  present  day,  and  were  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive according  to  circumstances.  After  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  the  last  kiss  and  closing  the  eyes,  the 
corpse,  which  was  perfumed  by  the  nearest  relative, 
having  been  laid  out  and  the  bead  covered  by  a  nap- 
kin, was  subjected  to  entire  ablution  in  warm  water 
(Acts  ix,  87),  a  precaution  probably  adopted  to  guard 
against  premature  interment.  But,  besides  this  first 
and  indispensable  attention,  other  cares  of  a  more 
elaborate  and  costly  description  were  among  certain 
classes  bestowed  on  the  remains  of  deceased  friends, 
the  origm  of  which  is  to  be  traced  to  a  fond  and  natu* 


TtH,  thongh  fooliab  mxietjr  to  retard  or  defy  the  proc-  I 
OM  ot  decomposition,  and  all  of  which  mfty  be  in- 
cluded Udder  the  general  bead  of  embalming.  No-  I 
where  was  this  operation  performed  with  »o  religiooa 
care  and  ia  so  Kienttfic  a  oiiDner  ti  in  ancient  Egypt, 
which  could  boaat  of  a  cUu  of  prafeuional  man  train- 
ed lo  the  buMoeMj  and  such  adepts  had  Iheae  "  pbyei- 
dans-"  beCDme  in  the  art  of  preHtrvIng  dead  bodioi, 
that  there  an  munimift  still  found  which  must  have 
existed  fur  many  thousand  yeaTF,  and  are  probably  the 
ramaiiu  of  subjects  of  the  early  Pharaohs.  The  bodies 
of  Jacob  and  Joseph  underwent  this  emiaently  Egyp- 
tian preparation  for  burial,  which  on  both  occoBions 
was  doubllesa  executed  in  a  style  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nificence (Gen.  1,  ?,  !6).  Whether  thla  expensive 
method  of  embalming  was  imitated  by  the  earlier  He- 
brews, we  have  no  distinct  sccoants ;  bat  we  learn 
from  their  practice  in  later  agca  that  they  had  some 
obserrancB  of  the  kind,  only  they  snlisLituted  a  simpler 
and  more  expeditions,  thongb  It  matt  bave  been  a  less 
efficient  process,  which  consisted  in  merely  swathing 
the  corpse  round  with  namerons  fbldt  of  linen,  and 
.  variety  of  stufl^  and  anointing  it  with  a 


substan 
e  chief  ingredients.    A  sparing  use  of 

discreditable  economy ;  and  t^w  higher  tokens  of  re- 
spect could  be  paid  to  the  remains  of  a  departed  friend 
than  a  profuse  application  of  costly  perfumes.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  the  wtitera  of  the  Talmnd  {.HattecMh 


waste  in  lavishing  such  a  quantity  of  coatly  pKitiaua 
on  a  person  in  the  circumstances  of  Jeaus,  ths  litinal- 
ity  of  those  pious  disciples  in  the  performance  of  the 
rites  of  their  country  was  nnquestionaLly  dirtalcd  Ly 
the  profound  veneration  which  they  cherished  fnr  the 
memory  of  their  Lord.  Nor  can  we  bo  certain  bat 
Ibcy  intended  to  use  the  great  abundance  of  perfumei 
they  provided,  not  in  the  common  way  of  anoiiiliiif 
the  corpse,  but,  as  was  done  in  the  caM  of  |Hiiic*«  sitd 
very  eminent  pcnonages,  of  preparing  "a  ted  of 
spices,"  in  which,  after  burning  them,  they  mitcht  de- 
posit the  body  |2  Chron.  xvi,  H ;  Jer.  xxxiv,  5^  For 
unpatriotic  and  wicked  princes,  however,  the  peopk 
made  no  such  bnmings,  and  hence  the  honor  wai  de- 
nied to  Jehoram  (2  Chron  xxi,  IS).     See  EnBAi-Hisa. 


The  corpse,  after  receiving  the  prelimluatr  atten- 
tions, was  eni-eloped  in  the  grave-clothes,  which  wrrr 
sometimes  nothing  more  then  the  ordinary  drcH.  or 
folds  of  linen  cloth  wrapped  round  the  body,  and  a 
napkin  about  the  head ;  though  in  other  cases  a  shnnd 
was  nsed,  which  had  long  before  been  prepared  by  the 
individual  for  the  purpose,  and  was  plain  or  onuani-ni- 
b1,  according  to  taste  or  otber  circumstances.  Tbc 
body,  thus  dressed,  was  deposited  in  an  upper  chamber 

(Act's  ix,  87). 

the  vital  spiik 
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StnaaM,  viU)  that  not  less  tbsn  eighty  pounds  weight 
of  spices  were  used  at  the  funeral  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel, 
an  elder;  and  by  Josepbus  (Ant.  xvii,  B,  3)  that,  in 
the  splendid  funeral  procession  of  Herod,  GOO  of  his 
servants  sttended  as  spice-bearers.  Thus,  too,  after 
the  crnciRxion,  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of  ArlmBthaa, 
two  men  of  wealth,  tot  I  fled  their  regard  for  the  sscred  ] 
body  of  the  Savionr  by  "bringing  a  mixture  of  myrrh 
and  aloes,  about  a  hundred  pounds  weight"  (John  xlx,  j 
89,  40) ;  while,  onknown  lo  them,  the  two  Harj-a,  to- 
gether with  their  associates,  were  prepared  to  render 
die  aama  office  of  friendship  on  the  dawn  of  tbe  first 
day  of  the  week.  Whatever  cavils  the  Jewish  doctors 
have  made  at  their  extravagance  and  unnecessary 


family,  capecially  the  females,  ia 
violent  style  of  Oriental  giKf. 

itations,  and  were  soon  ji'iii- 
leir  friends  and  Deighbor-. 

to  the  house  in  such  nnmbere  that 
Mark  describes  it  by  the  t«mi  9t'^  - 
/Joe,  a  tumult  (v,  88).  By  the  bet- 
ter clssaes,  among  whom  snch  liber* 
ties  were  not  allowed,  this  duty  of 
sympathitlng  with  the  bereaved  fam- 
ily was,  and  still  is,  performed  bv  a 
clSBB  of  females  who  engaged  them- 
selvCB  as  prottfsional  moumen,  and 
who,  seated  amid  the  mourning  circle. 
studied,  by  vcberoent  sobs  and  gea- 
ticulalions,  and  by  singing  dirges  ia 
which  tbey  eulogised  the  personal  qnalities  or  virtnoo? 
and  benevolent  actions  of  the  deceased  (Actsii,  39),  to 
stir  the  source  of  tears,  and  give  f^esh  impulse  to  the 
grief  of  the  afflicted  reiativcB,  Numbers  ofthese  sing. 
ing  men  and  women  lamented  the  death  of  Josiah  (t 
Chron.  XXIV,  36).  The  eflfect  of  their  melancholy  dit. 
tica  was  sometimes  heightened  by  the  atlendance  d 
mlnstielt  (ntiXqroi.  properly  pipen) ;  and  thus  in  mt 
emn  silence,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  vocal  and  in 
atnimental  (tralna  auiled  to  the  moumftd  necaaion.  tbe 
time  was  passed  till  tbe  corpse  was  carried  tteth  to  tlH 
grave.     See  Hodrsixo. 

The  period  between  the  dssth  and  the  hniial  wii 
much  shorter  than  cut 


for  B  loDgdeUy  in  tbe  removulof  a  eorpM  mnild  bave 

been  attended  wit' 

of  the  climate  generally,  and,  among  the  Jewg  In  par- 

ticnlar,  from  the     ' 


nnclean  I 


In. 


torment,  Uieierere,  where  there  vai  no  embalming, 
waa  never  portponed  beyond  twenty-fonr  hoara  after 
death,  and  generallT  it  took  place  much  earlier.  It  ii 
still  the  practice  in  tbe  Ea»t  to  have  burlala  aoonoveri 
and  there  are  two  instancea  in  sacred  history  where 
consignment  to  the  grave  followed  immediately  after 
decease  (Acts  t,  6, 10). 

Persons  of  distinction  were  deposited  in  cof^ 
fins.  Among  tbe  Egyptians,  who  were  the  In- 
ventors of  them,  these  chests  were  formed 
most  commonly  of  several  layers  of  paste- 
board glued  together,  sometimes  of  stone, 
more  rarely  of  sycamore  wood,  which  was  re- 
served tar  the  great,  and  famished.  It  is  prob- 
able, the  materials  of  the  coffin  whichreceived 
the  honored  remains  of  the  vliier  of  Egypt. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  also  that  the 
kint^  and  other  exalted  personages  In  ancient 
Palestine  were  buried  in  coffins  of  wood  or 
stone,  on  which,  as  additioail  marks  of  hon- 
were  placed  their  insignia  when  they  were 

a  nbhl. 
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ants  (Hackett's  niiatr.  o/Scripl.  p.  11!).  On  snch  in 
humlila  vehicle  was  the  widow's  son  of  Naio  carried 
(Luke  vli,  14),  and  "this  mode  ofperfomiinH  faneral 
obseqltiei,"  says  an  intelligent  trareller,  "obtains 
equally  in  the  present  day  among  the  Jews,  Hobam- 
medans,  and  Christiana  of  the  East."  The  Dearest 
relative*  kept  close  by  the  bier,  and  performed  the  of- 
fice of  bearera,  in  which,  however,  tliey  were  assisted 
by  tbe  company  in  succession.  For  if  the  deceased 
was  a  public  cbaiacter,  or,  though  in  bumble  life,  had 
been  much  esteemed,  the  friends  and  neighbors  show- 


^arcephacl  In  Palestine. 


But  the  most  common  mode  of  twrying  a  corpse  to 
the  grave  was  on  a  bier  or  btd  (2  Sam.  Ui,  81),  which 
in  gumc  cases  must  have  been  furnished  in  a  eoetly 
and  elegant  style,  if,  as  many  learned  men  conclude 
from  the  history  of  Asn  (2  Chron.  ivi,  H)  and  of  Herod 
(JoMphuB,  jlnf.  xrii,S,3),  these  royal  personages  were 
conveyed  lo  their  tombs  on  their  own  beds.  The  bier, 
however,  in  use  amon^  the  common  and  meaner  sort 
of  people  was  nothing  but  a  plain  wooden  Ijoard,  on 
whirh,  supported  by  two  poles,  the  body  ley  concealed 
only  by  a  slight  coverlet  from  the  view  of  the  attend- 


ed their  respect  by  volnnteering  attendance  in  great 
numliers ;  and  hence,  in  the  story  of  the  affecting  in- 
cident at  Naln,  It  is  related  that  "much  people  of  the 
dty  were  with  the  widow."  In  cases  where  the  ex- 
panse could  be  ofrnrded,  hired  mourners  accompanied 
the  procession,  and  by  every  now  and  then  lifting  the 
covering  and  exposing  the  corpse,  gave  the  signal  to 
tbe  company  to  renew  their  shouts  of  lamentation.  A 
remarkable  instance  occurs  In  the  splendid  funenl 
cavalcade  of  Jacob.  Those  mercensries  broke  out  at 
intervals  into  the  most  parnionate  expressions  of  grief, 
but  cspocijily  on  approaching  the  boundaries  of  Canaaa 


Blodem  unrD 

and  the  site  of  tho  sepulchie ;  the  immense  com- 
pany halted  for  seven  days,  and,  under  the  guid- 
anco  of  the  mourning  attendants,  indulged  In  the 

Sepulchres  were,'  as  they  still  are  in  the  East— 
by  a  prudential  arrangement  sadly  neglected  in 
our  country — situated  without  the  precincts  of  cit- 
ies. Among  the  Jews,  in  the  case  of  Levitical 
tHitf,  the  dUUnce  required  was  9000  cubits,  and 
In  all  It  was  considerable.  Nobody  was  allowed 
to  be  burled  within  the  walls,  Jerusalem  forming 
the  only  exception,  and  even  there  the  privilego 
wa*  reserved  for  the  royal  family  of  David  and  a 
few  persons  ofexalted  character  (1  Kings  ii,  10;  3 
Kings  xlv,  SO).  In  the  vicinity  of  this  cepltal 
were  pahlic  cemeteries  for  the  general  accommo. 
dalinn  of  the  inhabitant*,  l-esides  a  field  appropri- 
ated to  tbe  tarial  0/ MO-imi/eri.     See  Aceldama. 
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It  remains  only  to  notice  that,  daring  the  first  few 
weeks  after  a  burial,  members  of  a  family,  especially 
the  females,  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  tomb.  This 
affecting  custom  still  continues  in  the  flast,  as  groups 
of  women  may  be  seen  daily  at  the  graves  of  their  de- 
ceased relatives,  strewing  them  with  flowers,  or  pour- 
ing over  them  the  tears  of  fond  regret.  And  hence, 
in  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus, 
when  Mary  rose  abruptly  to  meet  Jesus,  whose  ap- 
proach had  been  privately  announced  to  her,  it  was 
natural  for  her  assembled  friends,  who  were  ignorant 
of  her  motives,  to  suppose  *'  she  was  going  to  the  grave 
to  weep  there"  (John  xi,  31;  see  HaclLCtt^s  liiuttra. 
of  Script,  p.  111).— Kitto,  s.  v.    See  Sepulchre. 

II.  Christian. — (I.)  Ancieni  Usages,  Among  the 
ceretiionies  of  the  early  Christians  we  observe  invaria- 
bly a  remarkable  care  for  the  dead,  and  a  becoming 
gravity  and  sorrow  in  conducting  the  funeral  solemni- 
ties. The  Christian  Church  manifrated  from  the  first  a 
decided  preference  for  the  custom  of  hury'.t^  the  dead, 
though  the  practice  of  burning  the  dead  prevailed 
throughout  the  Roman  empire.  The  Romans  used  to 
conduct  their  funeral  solemnities  in  the  night;  but  the 
Christians,  on  the  contrary,  preferred  the  daytime, 
retaining,  however,  the  custom  of  carrying  lighted 
tip3r3  in  the  funeral  procession.  In  times  of  perse- 
cution they  were  often  compelled  to  bury  their  dead 
in  the  night,  for  the  sake  of  security  (Euseb.  Ck,  Hiti, 
vli,  22).  It  was  usual  for  friends  or  relatives  to  close 
the  eyes  and  mouth  of  the  dying,  and  to  dress  them 
in  proper  grave-clothes  (usually  made  of  fine  linen). 
Eusebius  tells  us  that  Constantine  was  wrapped  in  a 
purple  robe,  with  other  magnificence  {Vit.  Catut,  iv, 
G6).  Jerome  alludes,  with  indignation,  to  the  custom 
of  bur}Hng  the  rich  in  costly  clothes,  as  gold  and  silk 
(Fito  Pmdi),  Augustine,  in  several  passages,  com- 
mends the  practice  of  decently  and  reverently  burying 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  especially  of  the  righteous,  of 
whose  bodies  he  says,  "  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  made  use, 
as  instruments  and  vessels,  for  all  good  works"  (Z>e 
Civit.  Dsi^  lib.  i,  cap.  13).  He  sa3'8  further,  in  another 
passage,  that  we  are  not  to  infer  from  the  authorities 
given  in  Holy  Scripture  for  this  sacred  duty  that  there 
is  any  sense  or  feeling  in  the  corpse  itself,  but  that 
even  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  under  the  providence 
of  God,  to  whom  such  pious  offices  are  pleasing,  through 
faith  in  the  Resurrection.  The  body  was  watched  and 
attended  till  the  time  fixed  for  the  funeral,  when  it 
was  carried  to  the  grave  by  the  nearest  relatives  of 
the  deceased,  or  by  persons  of  rank  or  distinction,  or 
by  individuals  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Appropriate 
hymns  were  sung ;  and  the  practice  of  singing  on  such 
occasions  was  explained  and  defended  by  Chrysostom, 
who  says  (Horn,  iv  in  Hebr.\  '*  "miat  mean  our  hymns  ? 
Do  we  not  glorify  God,  and  give  him  thanks  tiiat  he 
hath  crowned  him  that  is  departed,  that  he  hath  de- 
livered him  from  trouble,  and  hath  set  him  free  from 
all  fear  ?  Consider  what  thou  singest  at  that  time : 
*  Turn  again  unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul,  for  the  Lord 
hath  rewarded  thee.'  And  again,  *■  I  will  fear  no  evil ; 
for  thou  art  with  me.*  And  again,  *  Thou  art  my 
refuge  from  the  affliction  that  encompasseth  me.'  Con- 
sider what  these  psalms  mean.  If  thou  believest  the 
things  that  thou  sayest  to  be  true,  why  dost  thou  weep 
and  lament,  and  make  a  mere  mock  and  pageantry  of 
thy  singing  ?  If  thou  believest  them  not  to  be  true, 
why  dost  thou  play  the  hypocrite  so  much  as  to  sing  ?" 
Notice  of  the  moving  of  the  funeral  procession  was 
sometimes  given  by  the  tuba;  or  boards,  used  before 
the  introduction  of  bells,  were  struck  together ;  and  in 
later  times  bells  were  tolled.  As  early  as  the  fourth 
century  it  was  usual  to  carry  in  the  procession  palm 
and  olive  branches,  as  symbols  of  victory  and  joy,  and 
to  bum  incense.  Rosemary  was  not  used  till  a  later 
period ;  laurel  and  ivy  leaves  were  sometimes  put  into 
the  coffin ;  but  cypress  was  rejected,  as  being  symbol- 
'"al  of  sorrow  and  mourning.     It  was  also  customar}' 


to  strew  flowers  on  the  grave.     Funeral  orati<»a£,  io 
praise  of  those  who  had  been  distinguished  daring  life 
by  their  virtues  and  merits,  were  delivered.     Se'veral 
of  these  orations  are  extant.     In  the  early  Church 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  celebrate  the  Lord^s  Suf^ier 
at  the  grave,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  intimate 
the  communion  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  as 
members  of  one  and  the  same  mystical  body,  while 
a  testimony  was  given  by  the  fact  tliat  the  deceased 
had  departed  in  the  faith.     Prayers  for  the  dead  were 
offered  when  it  became  customary  to  commend  the 
souls  of  the  deceased  to  God  at  tiie  grave,  and  into 
this  serious  error  some  eminent  men  feU.    Chrysostoci 
and  Jerome  have  both  been  quoted  as  adopting  this 
unscriptural  practice  (Bingham,  Orig.  Ecci,  xv,  ui,  17). 
See  Dead,  Prayers  for  the.     "In  England,  burial 
in  some  part  of  the  parish  church-yard  is  a  commoa 
law  right,  without  even  paying  for  breaking  the  soO, 
and  that  right  will  be  enforced  by  mandamna.     But 
the  body  of  a  parishioner  cannot  be  interred  in  an  iron 
coffin  or  vault,  or  even  in  any  particular  part  <if  a 
church-yard,  as,  for  instance,  the  &mily  vault,  withoat 
the  sanction  of  the  incumbent.     To  acquire  a  right  to 
be  buried  in  a  particular  vault  or  place,  a  faculty  must 
be  obtained  from  the  ordinary,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pew 
in  the  church.     But  this  right  is  at  an  end  when  the 
family  cease  to  be  parishioners.    By  the  canons  of  the 
Church  of  England,  clergymen  cannot  refuse  to  delay 
or  bury  any  corpse  that  is  brought  to  the  charrh  or 
church-yard ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  conspiracy  to  pte- 
vent  a  burial  is  an  indictable  offence,  and  so  is  the  wil- 
fully obstructing  a  derggman  in  reading  the  burial 
service  in  a  parish  church.     It  is  a  popular  error  that 
a  creditor  can  arrest  or  detain  the  body  of  a  deceased 
debtor,  and  the  doing  such  an  act  is  indictable  as  a 
misdemeanor.     It  is  also  an  error  that  permitting  a 
funeral  procession  to  pass  over  private  grounds  creates 
a  public  right  of  way.     By  the  3  Geo.  IV,  c.  126.  §  St, 
the  inhabitants  of  any  parish,  township,  or  place,  when 
going  to  or  returning  from  attending  funerals  of  per- 
sons in  England  who  have  died  and  are  to  be  buried 
there,  are  exempted  from  any  toll  within  these  limits. 
And  by  the  4  Geo.  IV,  c.  49,  §  86,  the  same  regulation 
is  extended  to  Scotland ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
in  the  latter  case  the  limitation  of  the  district  is  de- 
scribed by  the  word  parish  alone.     The  6  and  7  Will. 
IV,  c.  86,  regulates  the  registry  of  deaths.     The  4 
Geo.  IV,  c.  52,  abolished  the  barbarous  mode  of  bur%-- 
ing  persons  found /e/o  de  ae,  and  directs  that  their  bnr- 
ial  shall  take  place,  without  any  marks  of  ignominy, 
privately  in  the  parish  church-yard,  between  the  hocirs 
of  nine  and  twelve  at  night,  under  the  direction  of  the 
coroner.     The  burial  of  dead  bodies  cast  on  shore  is 
enforced  by  48  Geo.  Ill,  c.  76  (see  Wharton's  Late 
Lexicon).    In  Scotland,  the  right  of  burial  in  a  church* 
yard  is  an  incident  of  property  in  the  parish ;  but  it  is 
a  mere  right  of  burial,  and  there  is  not  necessarily  any 
corresponding  ownerahip  in  the  solttm  or  ground  of  the 
church-yard.     In  Edinburgh,  however,  the  right  to 
special  burial  places  in  church-yarda  is  recognized 
(Chambers,  Encyclopedia). 

As  to  the  place  of  burial:  for  the  first  three  centuries 
it  was  without  the  cities,  generally  in  vaults  or  cata- 
combs, made  before  the  city  gatea.  The  Emperor 
Theodosius,  by  an  edict,  expressly  forbade  to  bury 
within  a  church  or  even  within  a  town.  Chrysostom 
{Horn.  87  [al.  74],  m  MaU.)  confirms  this  view.  In 
cases  where  the  Donatists  had  buried  their  martVTs 
(circumcelliones)  in  churches,  we  find  that  the  bodice 
were  afterward  removed.  This  is  the  first  instance 
we  find  of  burials  within  the  church,  and  it  was,  as  wo 
see,  declared  to  be  irregular  and  unlawful.  The  first 
thing  which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  burying  in 
churches,  was  the  practice  which  sprung  up  in  the 
fourth  century  of  building  oratories  or  chapels,  called 
Martyria,  PropheUia,  Apostolaa^  over  the  remains  of 
the  apostles,  prophets,  or  martyrs.     Still,  howerer« 
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the  civil  canon  law  forbade  an^r  to  be  buried  within 
the  walls  of  a  chnrch ;  and,  although  kings  and  em- 
perors latterly  had  the  privilege  given  them  of  burial 
in  the  atriumj  or  in  the  church-yard,  it  was  not  until 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  that  the  people  seem 
to  have  been  admitted  to  the  same  privilege ;  and  even 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  canons  were  en- 
acted (as  at  Mentz,  813,  chap.  62),  which  forbade  the 
burial  of  any  persons  within  the  church  except  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  as  in  the  case  of  bishops,  abbots,  priests, 
and  lay  persons  distinguished  for  sanctity.  Thus,  also, 
in  the  canons  which  accompany  the  Ecclesiastical 
Canons  of  King  Edgar,  and  which  were  probably  made 
about  960,  we  find,  Can.  29,  that  no  man  might  be' 
buried  in  a  church  unless  he  had  lived  a  life  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  God.  (See  Spelman,  Cone,  i,  451.) 
Eventually,  it  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  priests  (Council  of  Meauz,  845, 
Can.  72).  By  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  England  no 
one  can  be  buried  within  the  church  without  Uie  li- 
cense of  the  incumbent,  whoso  consent  alone  is  re- 
quired.   See  Catacombs. 

(II.)  Modem  Usages.  1.  iZomon,— The  ceremonies 
of  the  Eoman  Church  at  burials  are  the  following: 
When  the  time  is  come,  the  bell  tolls,  and  the  priest, 
stoled,  with  the  exorcist  and  cross-bearer,  proceed  to 
the  house  of  the  deceased,  where  the  corpse  is  laid  out 
with  its  feet  toward  the  street,  and,  when  it  can  be, 
surrounded  by  four  or  six  wax  tapers.  The  officiating 
priest  then  sprinlcles  the  body  thrice  in  silence,  after 
which  the  psalm  De  ProfundU  is  chanted,  and  a  prayer 
for  the  rest  of  the  soul  pronounced ;  this  is  followed  by 
an  anthem,  and  then  the  Miserere  is  commenced,  after 
which  they  proceed  with  the  body  to  the  burial-ground, 
with  the  tapers  carried.  When  the  body  is  arrived 
at  the  chnrch  door,  the  Requiem  is  sung  and  the  an- 
them ExvUabcaU  Domino  ossa.  In  the  church,  the  body 
of  a  clerk  is  placed  in  the  chancel,  that  of  a  layman 
in  the  nave,  and  the  clergy  range  themselves  on  ei- 
ther side ;  then  the  office  for  the  dead  and  mass  are 
said.  After  farther  prayers  and  chanting,  the  body, 
having  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and 
thrice  incensed,  b  carried  to  the  grave,  the  officiating 
clerks  chanting  psalms.  The  priest  blesses  the  grave, 
sprinkles  and  incenses  both  it  and  the  body,  sings  the 
anthem  Kg^  sum  ResurrecUo^  and  concludes  with  the 
Requiem.  Some  other  minor  ceremonies  conclude  the 
service.  The  poor  are  exempted  f^m  every  charge, 
and  the  priest  of  the  parish  is  bound  to  fumbh  the  ta- 
pers for  their  burial.  All  ecclesiastical  persons  are 
buried  in  the  vestments  of  their  order  {RUucde  Roma- 
num^  p.  178,  de  Exequiis). 

2.  In  the  Greek  Church,  the  priest,  having  come  to 
the  house,  puts  on  ills  epitrciche&on  or  stole,  and  in- 
censes the  dead  body  and  all  present.  After  this,  a 
brief  litany  having  been  sung  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  deceased,  the  priest  again  begins  the  bene- 
diction *^ Blessed  be  our  God;"  and  the  Trisagion  hav- 
ing been  said,  the  body  is  taken  up  and  carried  to  the 
church,  the  priest  going  before  with  a  taper,  and  the 
deacon  with  the  censer.  The  body  is  then  set  down 
in  the  narihex  or  porch  (in  Russia  it  is  carried  into  the 
church),  and  the  ninety-first  psalm  chanted,  which  is 
followed  b}'  a  succession  of  prayers  and  hymns,  the 
Beatitudes,  and  the  epistle  and  gospel  (1  Thess.  iv,  IS- 
IS, and  John  v,  24-31).  Then  follows  the  dffvaofio^  or 
kiss,  the  priests  first,  and  afterward  the  relatives  and 
friends,  kissing  either  the  body  or  the  coffin,  as  their 
last  farewell,  during  which  are  sung  various  hymns, 
divided  into  stanzas,  relating  to  the  vanity  of  human 
life.  Then  follows  the  absolution  of  the  deceased  by 
the  priest;  after  which  the  body  is  carried  to  tlio 
grave,  the  priests  singing  the  Trisagion,  Lord's  Pray- 
er, etc.  When  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  tho 
priest  casts  gravel  cross-wise  upon  it,  saying,  "The 
earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof,"  etc.  He 
then  pours  out  some  oil  from  a  lamp,  and  scatters  some 


incense  upon  it ;  after  which  troparia  for  the  rest  of 
the  soul  are  sung,  and  the  grave  is  filled  up. 

3.  In  Protestant  lands  the  forms  of  burial  are  gen- 
erally simple.  The  order  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  observed  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Protestant 
Episcopal  churches  in  America,  in  the  former  some- 
what abridged.  The  forms  used  by  the  various  church- 
es may  be  found  in  their  books  of  order  and  discipline. 
—Bingham,  Orig.  Eocles.  bk.  xxili,  ch.  ii,  iii ;  Duran- 
dus,  De  Rit.Eecl  Cath.  i,  28 ;  Landon,  Eccl.  I>ict.  i,  448. 

Borkitt,  William,  M.A.,  a  pious  and  learned  di- 
vine of  the  Church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Hitcham, 
in  Suffolk,  July  25,  1650,  and  was  admitted  at  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1664.  From  the  college  he 
came  to  Bilston  Hall,  in  Suffolk,  and  was  chaplain 
there.  In  1671  he  was  settled  in  Milden,  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  remained  twenty-one  years,  as  curate  and 
rector,  eminentl}'  acceptable  and  useful.  In  1692  he 
became  vicar  of  Dedham,  in  Essex,  where  he  died  1703. 
His  most  important  work  is  Expository  Notes  on  X,  71, 
which  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and  is  still 
constantly  reprinted  (N.  Y.  2  vols.  8vo).  His  L*fe,  by 
Parkhurst,  was  published  in  London  (1704,  8vo). 

Burmah,  a  kingdom  (formerly  called  an  empire) 
of  Farther  India.  Before  the  English  conquests  in 
1826,  it  included  Burmah  Proper,  Cathay,  Arracan, 
Pegu,  Tenasserim,  and  the  extensive  country  of  the 
Shan  tribes.  By  those  conquests  and  the  subsequent 
war  of  1853  Arracan,  Pc^,  and  Tenasserim,  with  the 
entire  sea-coast  of  the  countr}',  have  been  incorporated 
into  the  British  territory.  The  population  of  the  en- 
tire country  probably  amounts  to  five  or  six  millions, 
and  belongs  to  various  tribes,  among  which  the  Bur- 
mans,  the  Karens,  the  Peguans  or  Talaings,  and  Shans 
are  the  principal. 

I.  Religion. — '*  Buddhism  (q.  v.)  is  the  prevailing  re- 
ligion of  Burmah,  where  it  has  been  preserved  in  great 
purity.  Its  monuments,  temples,  pagodas,  and  mon- 
asteries are  innumeriible ;  its  festivals  are  carefully 
observed,  and  its  monastic  system  is  fully  established 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  While  directing  the 
reader  to  the  special  article  on  Buddhism  for  an  ac- 
count of  its  doctrines,  histor}',  etc.,  we  may  here  glance 
at  its  development,  institutions,  and  edifices  among  the 
Burmans.  The  members  of  the  monastic  fraternity 
are  known  in  Burmah  as  pon-ggees,  meaning  *  great 
glory ;'  but  the  Pali  word  is  mhan,  or  holy  man.  The 
pOB-gyees  are  not  priests,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  rather  monks.  Their  religious  ministra- 
tions are  confined  to  sermons,  and  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  worship  of  the  people.  The}'  are  a  very 
numerous  class,  living  in  monasteries,  or  kgoungs,  and 
may  at  once  be  known  by  their  yellow  robes  (the  color 
of  mourning),  shaven  heads,  and  bare  feet.  They  sub- 
sist wholly  by  the  charity  of  the  people,  which,  how- 
ever, they  well  repay  by  instructing  the  boys  of  tho 
country.  The  kyoungs  are  thus  converted  into  na^ 
tional  schools.  The  vows  of  a  pon-gyee  include  celi- 
bacy, poverty,  and  the  renunciation  of  the  world ;  but 
from  these  he  may  at  any  time  be  released  and  return 
to  a  secular  life.  Hence  nearly  every  youth  assumes 
the  yellow  robe  for  a  time,  as  a  meritorious  act  or  for 
the  purpose  of  study,  and  the  ceremony  of  making  a 
pon-gyee  is  one  of  great  importance.  The  ostensible 
object  of  the  brotherhood  is  the  more  perfect  observ- 
ance of  tho  laws  of  Buddha.  The  order  is  composed 
of  five  classes — viz.,  young  men  who  wear  the  yellow 
robe  and  live  in  the  kyoungs,  but  are  not  professed 
members ;  those  on  whom  the  title  and  character  of 
pon-gyees  have  been  solemnly  conferred  with  the 
usual  ceremonies ;  the  heads  or  governors  of  the  sev- 
eral communities ;  provincials,  whose  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  their  respective  provinces;' and,  lastly,  a 
superior  general,  or  great  master,  who  directs  the  af- 
fairs of  the  order  throughout  the  empire.  No  provi- 
sion is  made  for  religion  by  the  government,  but  '" 
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meets  with  liberal  support  from  the  people.  A  pon- 
gyee  is  held  in  profound  veneration ;  his  person  is  sa- 
ered,  and  he  is  addressed  by  the  lordly  title  of  pra  or 
phra;  nor  does  this  reverence  terminate  with  his  death. 
On  the  decease  of  a  distinguished  member  his  body  is 
embalmed,  while  his  limbs  are  swathed  in  linen,  var- 
nished, and  even  gilded.  The  mummy  is  then  placed 
on  a  highly-decorated  cenotaph,  and  preserved,  some- 
times for  months,  until  the  grand  day  of  funeral.  The 
Burman  rites  of  cremation  are  very  remarkable,  but 
we  cannot  here  enlarge  upon  them.  On  the  whole,  a 
ikvorable  opinion  may  be  passed  on  the  monastic  fra- 
ternity of  Burmah ;  although  abuses  have  crept  in, 
discipline  is  more  lax  than  formerly,  and  many  doubt- 
less assume  the  yellow  robe  from  unworthy  motives. 
In  Burmah,  the  last  Buddha  is  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Gotama.  Hb  images  crowd  the  temples,  and 
many  are  of  a  gigantic  size.  The  days  of  worship  are 
at  the  new  and  full  moon,  and  seven  days  after  each ; 
but  the  whole  time,  from  the  full  mcon  of  July  to  the 
ftill  moon  of  October,  is  devoted  by  the  Burmans  to  a 
stricter  observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 
During  the  latter  month  several  religious  festivals 
take  place,  which  are  so  many  social  gatherings  and 
occasions  for  grand  displays  of  dress,  dancing,  music, 
and  feasting.  At  such  times  barges  full  of  gayly- 
dressed  people,  the  women  dancing  to  the  monotonous 
dissonance  of  a  Burman  band,  may  be  seen  gliding 
along  the  rivers  to  some  shrine  of  peculiar  sanctit}*. 
The  worship  on  these  occasions  has  been  described  by 
an  eye-witness,  in  1857,  as  follows :  *  Arrived  at  the 
pagodas  and  temples,  the  people  suddenly  turn  from 
pleasure  to  devotion.  Men  bearing  ornamental  paper 
umbrellas,  fruits,  flowers,  and  other  offerings,  crowd 
the  image-houses,  present  their  gifts  to  the  favorite 
idol,  make  their  thtk-hOf  and  say  their  prayers  with  all 
dispatch.  Others  nre  gluing  more  gold-leaf  on  the 
face  of  the  image,  or  saluting  him  with  crackers,  the 
explosion  of  which  in  nowise  interferes  with  the  seren- 
ity of  the  worshippers.  The  women  for  the  most  part 
remain  outside,  Icneeling  on  the  sward,  just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  temple,  where  a  view  can  be  obtained  of 
the  image  within.'  On  another  occasion  we  read: 
*  The  principal  temple,  being  under  repair,  was  much 
crowded  by  bamboo  scaffolding,  and  new  pillars  were 
being  put  up,  each  bearing  an  inscription  with  the 
name  of  the  donor.  .  .  .  The  umbrellas  brought  as 
offerings  were  so  numerous  that  one  could  wilh  diffi- 
culty thread  a  passage  through  them.  Some  were 
pure  white,  others  white  and  gold,  while  many  boasted 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  They  were  made  of  pa- 
per, beautifully  cut  into  various  patterns.  There  were 
numerous  altars  and  images,  and  numberless  little  Go- 
tamas;  but  a  deep  niche  or  cave,  at  the  far  end  of 
which  was  a  fat  idol,  with  a  yellow  cloth  wrapped 
round  him,  seemed  a  place  of  peculiar  sanctity.  This 
recess  would  have  been  quite  dark  had  it  not  been  for 
the  numberless  tapers  of  yellow  wax  that  were  burn- 
ing before  the  image.  The  closeness  of  the  place,  the 
smoke  from  the  candles,  and  the  fumes  from  the  quan- 
tity of  crackers  constantly  being  let  off,  rendered  res- 
piration almost  impossible.  An  old  pon-gyee,  how- 
ever, the  only  one  I  ever  saw  in  a  temple,  seemed 
quite  in  his  element,  his  shaven  bristly  head  and 
coarse  features  looking  ugly  enough  to  serve  for  some 
favorite  idol,  and  he  seemed  a  fitting  embodiment  of 
so  senseless  and  degrading  a  worship.  Offerings  of 
flowers,  paper  ornaments,  flags,  and  candles  were  scat- 
tered about  in  profusion.  The  beating  a  bell  with  a 
deer's  horn,  the  explosion  of  crackers,  and  the  rapid 
muttering  of  prayers,  made  up  a  din  of  sounds,  the 
suitable  accompaniment  of  so  misdirected  a  devotion.' 
The  rosary  Lb  in  general  use,  and  Uie  Pali  wordu  Anti- 
Ufa!  dokaf  anaUaf  expressing  the  transitory  nature 
of  all  sublunary  things,  are  very  often  repeated.  The 
Burman  is  singularly  free  from  fanaticism  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  religion,  and  his  most  sacred  temples  may 


be  freely  entered  by  the  stranger  without  o&estDt ;  in* 
deed,  the  impartial  observer  will  hardly  £iil  to  admit 
that  Buddhism,  in  the  absence  of  a  purer  creed,  pos- 
sesses considerable  influence  for  good  in  the  countir 
under  consideration.  Reciprocal  kindnesses  are  pro* 
moted,  and  even  the  system  of  merit  and  demerit — iht 
one  leading  to  the  perfect  stat«  of  nirvanA,  the  other 
punishing  by  a  degrading  metempsychosis  —  has  ns 
doubt  some  moral  effect.  The  religious  edifices  are  of 
three  kinds :  1.  The  pagoda  {Zadee  or  TVo-ifee),  a  moa- 
ument  erected  to  the  last  Buddha,  is  a  solid,  bell- 
shaped  mass  of  plastered  brickwork,  taperini^  to  the 
summit,  which  is  crowned  by  the  fee,  or  ambrella,  cf 
open  iron>work.  2.  The  temple,  in  which  are  nasy 
images  of  Gotama.  The  most  remarkable  spedmea 
of  Burman  temple-architecture  is  the  Ana»da  of  Pa- 
gan.  The  ground-plan  takes  the  form  of  a  perfect 
Greek  cross,  and  a  tapering  spire,  with  a  gilded  tee  st 
the  height  of  168  feet  from  the  foundation,  crowns  the 
whole.  8.  The  i^trn^  is  generally  oonstmcted  with  * 
roof  of  several  diminishing  stages,  and  is  often  adorn, 
ed  with  elaborate  carved  work  and  gilding.  Bnmm 
architecture  *  differs  essentially  frvm  that  of  India  ia 
the  frequent  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  not  only  for  doors 
and  windows,  but  also  in  the  vaulted  covoings  of 
passages.'  The  civUitaHon  of  Burmah,  if  not  rctn>- 
grade — which  the  ruins  of  Pagan  would  almost  seem 
to  indicate^is  stationary  and  stereotyped,  like  that  of 
China.  All  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  lavished  ea 
religious  edifices,  £10,000  sterling  being  sometimei 
expended  on  the  gilding  and  beautifying  of  a  single 
pagoda  or  temple,  while  roads,  bridges,  and  works  of 
public  utility  are  neglected.  The  vemacmiar  Umm^ 
of  Burmah  belongs  to  the  monosyllabic  class  of  lan- 
guages, and  is  without  inflection ;  the  characiH  is 
formed  of  circles  and  segments  of  circles.  It  is  eB> 
graved  on  prepared  strips  of  palm-leaf^  and  a  number 
of  these  form  a  book.  Printing  is  unknown,  except 
where  introduced  by  missionaries.  Pali  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  religious  literature"  (Chambers,  Aitryd»- 
pofdiOf  s.  v.). 

II.  MissUmt, — Burmah  has  become  in  the  ninetecntlk 
centuT}"  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  IVotert- 
ant  missions.  In  1818  the  Bev.  Adoniram  Jodsw 
(q.  v.),  an  American  Baptist  missionary  at  Rangooo. 
published  a  tract  and  a  catechifm  in  the  Burman  Isa- 
guage,  and  trani^lated  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  Ia 
1819  he  bsptized  and  received  into  the  mission  chnrdi 
the  first  Burman  convert,  Moung  Nan.  In  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  he  went  to  Amarapura  (or  Ummen- 
poora),  the  seat  of  the  imperial  government,  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  toleration  for  the  Christian  religion,  but  hl£ 
petition  was  contemptuously  rejected.  The  arrival  ef 
Dr.  Price,  a  physician  as  well  as  a  minister,  procurFd 
to  him  and  Dr.  Price  an  invitation  from  the  king  to  re- 
side at  Ava.  The  war  between  Burmah  and  England 
(1824  to  1826)  led  to  the  conquest  of  a  conaiderahk 
part  of  Burmah  by  England.  This  part  becaune  tfce 
centre  of  the  Burman  mission,  though  a  little  chun^ 
was  maintained  at  Rangoon.  In  1828  the  first  conven 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Kartnt,  who  are  found  in  greil 
numbers  in  all  parts  of  Burmah  and  the  neighboring 
kingdom  of  Siam,  was  baptized.  A  Karen  mis^ivo 
was  thus  founded,  which  has  outgrown  in  extent  the 
mission  to  the  Burman  tribe,  and  whose  success  hz* 
scarcely  been  equalled  by  any  other  of  modern  times. 
The  Karen  language  at  this  time  had  not  been  reduced 
to  writing,  and  one  of  the  missionaries,  Mr.  Wade,  as> 
dertook  in  1882  to  make  an  alphabet  of  its  elemental 
sounds,  to  compile  a  spelling-book,  and  to  translate 
two  or  three  of  the  tracts  already  printed  in  Bimnaa 
into  the  Karen  language.  In  1882  then  were  fourteen 
American  missionaries  in  Burmah,  and  the  receptkai 
of  two  additional  printing-presses,  with  a  large  font  of 
types  and  the  materials  for  a  type  foundry,  enabled 
them  to  print  tracts  and  portions  of  the  Scriptures  ia 
the  Burman,  the  Karen,  and  the  Talaing  or  Peguaa 
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Ungnages.  In  1884  Mr.  Judson  crmplctrd  hia  Bar- 
man translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was  carefully  re- 
vised by  him,  and  publii^hed  as  revised  in  1840.  The 
successful  attempt  to  unite  the  scattered  Karens  into 
compact  villages  greatly  advanced  the  prosperity  of 
the  mission.  In  Burmah  Froper  a  new  persecution 
broke  out  against  the  Christian  Karens  in  1848,  and 
many  of  them  fought  refuge  in  the  British  possessions. 
Attempts  have  been  repeatedly  made  by  the  mission- 
aries to  obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  Burmah  Proper, 
or  at  least  to  secure  toleration,  but  without  success. 
In  the  British  part  of  Burmah  the  work  was  very  pros- 
perous. Mr.  Abbott,  on  his  return  frcm  the  United 
States  in  1847,  was  met  b}'  thir^-three  native  preach- 
ers, who  reported  not  less  than  1200  converts  in  their 
several  districts.  In  1851  the  missionaries  received 
marks  of  the  royal  favor,  and  were  allowed  to  com- 
mence a  mission  at  Ava,  which  was  interrupted  by  the 
var  between  Burmah  and  Great  Britain  in  1652.  On 
December  20, 1852,  the  entire  southern  portion  of  Bur- 
mah, including  the  ancient  province  of  Pegu,  was  in- 
corporated with  British  India,  and  thus  laid  open  to 
the  free  influence  of  Christianity.  The  missions  in 
Burmah,  till  recently,  were  maintained  I  y  the  An-.er- 
ican  Baptist  Missionary  Union.  In  1853  a  deputation 
from  the  Union  visited  Burmah,  and  eventually  some 
differences  arose  respecting  the  measures  then  adopt- 
ed, ond  the  reports  subsequently  made  in  America,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  some  missionaries  broke  off 
their  connection  with  the  Baptist  Union.  They  were, 
in  1866,  in  connection  with  the  "American  Baptist 
Free  Mission  Society."  In  1859  the  American  mis- 
sionaries were  again  invited  by  the  king  to  come  and 
live  with  him.  Commissioner  Phayre,  of  Pegu,  in  the 
same  year  stated  in  a  report  to  the  government  of  In- 
dia that  of  the  Karens,  whose  number  he  estimates  at 
about  50,000,  over  20,000  souls  are  either  professed 
Christians,  or  under  Christian  instruction  and  influ- 
ence. At  the  50th  annual  meeting  of  the  Missionary 
Union,  held  in  1864  in  Philadelphia,  a  paper  was  read 
on  the  **  Retrospective  and  Prospective  Aspects  of  the 
Missions,"  in  which  was  suggested  as  among  the  agen- 
cies of  the  future  the  formation  of  a  general  conven- 
tion for  Burmah,  corresponding  with  similar  associa- 
tions in  the  United  States,  the  bodv  to  be  without 
disciplinary  power,  purely  missionary  in  its  character, 
to  which  should  at  once  be  transferred  the  responsibil- 
ity and  care  of  many  details  hitherto  devolved  on  the 
executive  committee ;  the  membership  to  be  made  up 
of  the  missionaries  and  delegates  from  native  churches 
and  local  associations,  the  latter  being  much  more  nu- 
merous than  the  former,  and  occupying  a  prominent 
place  in  its  transactions,  the  avowed  object  and  aim 
being  to  form  on  the  field  an  agency  that  should  in 
time  assume  the  sole  responsibility  of  evangelizing  the 
country.  The  proposal  received  the  cordial  indorse- 
ment of  the  Missionary  Union,  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee accordingly  addressed  a  circular  to  the  mission- 
aries, recommending  the  formation  of  a  Burmah  Asso- 
ciation. Circumstances  occurred  which  delayed  the 
meeting  of  the  missionaries  and  native  helpers  until 
Oct.  15, 1865,  when  it  assembled  in  Rangoon.  Nearly 
all  the  American  missionaries  (including  three  not 
connected  with  the  Missionary  Union)  were  present, 
together  with  seventy  native  preachers  and  "elders." 
The  Constitution  adopted  for  permanent  organization 
is  as  follows : 

PRBAMBLK. — We,  Christians  of  varions  mces  residing  In 
BritLih  BDrmah  «nd  no«r  assembled  in  Rangoon,  in  gratitude 
to  our  Redeemer  for  his  saving  grace.  In  obedience  tn  hU  last 
commission  to  his  Church  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  eveiy  crea- 
ture, and  with  unfeigned  love  and  compassion  to  our  fellovr- 
men,  yet  ignorant  of  the  Goepel,  do  now,  in  humble  reliance 
upon  the  promised  grace  of  Christ,  form  ourselves  Into  a  soci- 
ety for  the  more  eflectunl  advancement  of  his  king  lorn  In  this 
land ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  unite  in  adopting  the  following 
ConatltuUnn : 

Art  I.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Burmah  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Convention. 

Art.  11.  All  mlMlonarieSf  ordained  mlnlsten,  and  auUwrized 


preachers  of  the  Goepd,  who  are  In  the  fellowship  of  our  da. 
numinatton,  and  who  agree  totlil^  Constitution,  shall  be  mem- 
ben  of  the  Convention,  together  with  such  lay  delegates  as 
may  be  appolnttfd  by  the  churches,  In  the  ratio  of  one  delegate  • 
to  each  church,  wiih  an  additional  delegate  for  every  Hlty 
members. 

Art.  I II.  The  ol^ect  of  this  Convention  shall  be  to  strengthen 
and  unite  the  Ifaptiat  churcbea  of  Burmah  In  mutual  love  and 
the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extend  the  work  of  evangelixailon 
to  all  regions  within  our  reach  which  do  not  receive  the  Gos- 
pel from  other  agencies. 

Art  IV.  The  attainment  of  this  twofold  object  shall  be 
sought  by  the  personal  Intereourae  of  Christians  representing 
oar  churches;  by  the  collection  of  reports  and  statistics  set- 
ting forth  the  state  of  the  churches  and  the  results  of  Chris- 
tian labor  In  Burmah;  by  united  representations  to  Christiana 
In  this  and  other  lands  of  the  religions  and  educational  wants 
of  the  various  lacea  and  sections  of  Burmah ;  and,  lastly,  by 
calling  forth  and  combining  the  prayers  and  efforto  of  all  the 
native  Cluistlans  In  the  common  object  of  saving  their  breth- 
ren, the  heathen,  from  sin  and  everlaating  death  by  the  Gos- 
pel. 

Art.V.  This  Convention  shall  aasame  no  ecclesiastical  or 
dlselpUnary  power. 

Art  VI.  Moneys  which  may  at  any  time  be  confided  to  the 
disposal  of  this  Convention  shall  ba  &ithfnlly  apidied  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  objects  of  the  Convention  and  the  expressed 
wkhes  of  the  donors. 

Art  VII.  The  officers  of  this  Convention  shall  be  a  presi- 
dent, four  vice-presidents,  recording  and  corresponding  kecre- 
tarlM,  and  a  treasurer,  who,  together  with  twelve  other  mem- 
bers, shall  be  a  committee  of  management  to  conduct  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Convention  In  the  Intervals  of  its  regular  meetlnga. 
Seven  members  of  the  Convention  present  at  any  meeting  reg- 
ularly called  by  the  chairman  and  one  of  the  secretaries  ahall 
be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Art  VI IL  This  Convention  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  It  shall  appoint,  for  prayer,  conference,  and 
preaching,  with  special  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  for  the  tranaactlon  of  Its  business.  At  thera  meet- 
ings the  committee  of  management  shall  present  a  faithful  re- 
port of  their  doings  during  the  previous  year,  and  officers  shall 
be  elected  and  all  needful  arrangements  made  for  the  year  en- 
suing. 

Art  IX.  The  recording  secretaries  shnll  keep  a  faithful  rec- 
ord of  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meeting,  llie  corre- 
sponding secretaries  shall  record  the  doings  of  the  committee 
at  thi  ir  meetings,  conduct  the  coneepondenoe  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  preserve  copies  of  Important  letters. 

Art  X.  Thii  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  notice  of  the  proposed  chango  having  been  given 
at  a  previous  annual  meeting. 

President,  Rev.  C.  Bennett;  Vice-presidents,  Rev.  J.  & 
Beecher,  Syah  Ko  Kn,  Thrah  Quals,  Tlimh  Po  Kway;  Re- 
cording Secretaries,  Englinh^  Rev.  C.  II.  Carpenter;  Jhtrmear^ 
Ko  Yacob;  Karen,  Thmli  Tay ;  Corcesponding  gocretary.  Rev. 
A.  T.  Rose ;  Treasurer,  Rev.  D.  L.  Brayton ;  Ikmiralttee, 
Rev.  E.  A.  Stevent>,  D.l>.,  Rev.  D.  A.  W.  Smith,  Thrah  Bah 
Mai,  Rev.  J.  !>.  Douglai^s,  Rev.  B.  C.  Thcmas,  Thrah  Thah 

00,  ThFRh  Pah  Poo,  Ko  Too,  Syah  Ko  Shway  A,  Ko  Alng, 
Shway  Noo,  Moung  O. 

III.  Statistic, — In  that  part  of  Burmah  which  is  un- 
der British  rule  there  are  now  nine  different  missions : 

1.  Mitdon  of  Toungoo, — The  name  of  Christ  was  first 
proclaimed  in  this  province  in  October,  1863,  and  it 
embraces  now  2  associations,  101  stations,  42  churches, 
101  village  schools,  103  native  preachers  and  teachers, 
8  ordained  native  preachers,  2426  pupils  in  village 
schools,  and  2640  members.  In  1857  a  Karen  Educa- 
tion Society  was  formed,  which  has  in  its  charge  two 
boarding-schools,  a  National  Female  School,  and  a 
Young  Men*s  Normal  School,  open  to  all  the  native 
tribes  of  Burmah.  Eighty-six  chiefs  have  pledged 
themselves  and  thousands  of  their  people  to  support 
permanently  the  Institute.  The  Education  Society  is 
entirely  independent  of  every  missionary  association. 
In  August,  1857,  it  held  a  convention  and  chose  a 
board  of  managers,  consisting  of  one  paku,  one  man- 
niepgha,  one  mopgha,  one  tunic  bghai ;  Captain  Doy- 
ly, deputy  commissioner,  Toungoo,  agreeing  to  act  as 
president.  A  great  confusion  was  created  in  this  mis- 
sion by  the  peculiar  teachings  of  one  of  the  American 
missionaries,  Mrs.  Mason,  which  were  supported  by  her 
husband,  Bev.  Dr.  Mason,  but  emphatically  repudiated 
by  the  Missionary'  Union.  The  result  was  a  division  in 
many,  if  not  most  of  the  churches,  the  majority  in  somo 
instances  taking  sides  with  one  party,  and  in  other 
instances  with  the  other.  A  return,  made  in  Januar}*, 
1865,  reported  about  40  churches  and  a  membership  of 
about  2000.    2.  Maulmcdn  Burman  Mission  had,  in  1865, 
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4  missionaries,  6  native  assistants,  1  chnrch,  180  mem- 
bers, 2  Anglo-vernacular  boys^  schools,  containing  to- 
gether about  130  pupils,  and  2  girls'  schools,  with 
about  100  pupils.  The  mission  has  one  out-station  and 
a  Tamil  department.  3.  Maulmain  Karen  Miuion 
had  14  out-stations,  2  missionaries,  9  ordained  native 
assistants,  836  members,  10  village  schools,  and  1  nor- 
mal school.  4.  Tavoy  Mission  had  19  native  assist- 
ants, 19  churches,  790  members,  1  normal  school. 
There  is  also,  again,  a  Burmese  department,  with  1 
church  and  1  school.  5.  Schwaygyeen  Mission  had  1 
missionary',  18  churches,  946  members.  6.  Rangoon 
Mission, — The  Burmese  department  sustained  2  preach- 
ing-places in  Rangoon  and  6  in  villages,  together  with 
about  157  communicanto,  and  a  small  vernacular 
school  for  girls.  Rangoon  has  also  an  English  church, 
and  a  Chinese  mission  with  about  25  members.  The 
Karen  Theological  Seminary  numbered,  in  1865  (its 
18th  term),  45  scholars.  The  mission  press  at  Ran- 
goon issued,  from  1863  to  1865,  8,751,900  pages;  and 
from  1855  to  1865,  109,615  Scriptures  and  parts  of 
Scriptures.  The  Pwo  Karen  Department  had  12 
churches,  867  members,  1  normal  school.  7.  Bassein 
Mission. — (The  district  has  an  area  of  8900  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  275,000.  Of  these,  176,555 
are  Burmese,  and  83,295  Karens.  Of  the  latter,  about 
40,000  are  Pwo  Karens.)  The  Sgau  Karen  depart- 
ment had,  in  1865,  52  churches,  6572  communicants, 
50  pastors,  11  native  missionaries,  2013  Christian  fam- 
ilies, 33  village  schools,  787  scholars.  This  depart- 
ment was  in  connection  with  the  American  Baptist 
Free  Mission  Society,  but  the  Missionar}%  Mr.  Beech- 
er,  in  1865,  joined  the  Burmah  Baptist  Mission  Associ- 
ation. The  Pwo  Karen  department  had  15  churches, 
600  communicants,  13  pastors,  12  native  missionaries, 
100  converts  (during  the  past  year)  from  heathenism, 
10  village  schools,  219  scholars.  The  Burmese  de- 
partment had  2  churches,  72  communicants,  2  pastors, 
81  Christian  families,  68  pupils.  8.  Henthada  Mission, 
— The  Karen  department  had  59  churches,  66  preach- 
ers and  teachers,  1831  members,  1  normal  school,  with 
88  pupils ;  4  hi^h  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  112;  41  primary  schools,  with  495  pupib. 
The  Burmese  department,  which  was  established  in 
1854,  had  50  church  members,  1  school,  25  scholars,  4 
licentiates,  1  ordained  pastor,  2  out-stations.  9.  Prome 
Mission^  6  missionaries,  298  members,  205  scholars. 
10.  Mission  to  the  Shans, — This  mission  was  begun  in 
1861.  According  to  a  report  presented  by  the  mis- 
sionar}',  Mr.  Bixby,  in  October,  1865,  ten  different 
tribes  or  races  had  been  visited,  and  a  few  converts 
gathered  from  nearly  all  of  them.  Three  mountain 
tribes — the  Geckhos,  Saukoos,  and  Padoungs — called 
Shan  Karens,  living  north-east  of  Toungoo,  on  the 
borders  of  Shanland,  were  building  chapels,  and  al- 
ready six  young  men  had  been  stationed  among  them. 
Three  churches  had  been  gathered  from  the  Burmans, 
Shans,  and  mountain  tribes,  containing  an  aggregate 
membership  of  102.  The  mission  had  10  chapels,  10 
assbtants,  and  as  many  primary  schools,  with  about 
200  pupils.  In  Toungoo  there  were  two  schools  of  a 
higher  grade :  one  in  the  Burmese  town,  taught  by  a 
European,  assisted  by  a  native,  when  the  wanis  of  To- 
ungoo for  general  education  were  partially  met.  Thb 
school  received  500  rs.  annually  from  the  government. 
The  other  is  a  training-school  for  teachers  and  preach- 
ers, in  which  instruction  b  given  in  the  Burmese  lan- 
guage, and  mainly  in  the  Scriptures.  More  than  50 
pupils  had  been  in  attendance  up  to  1865.  Matrices 
for  casting  type  in  the  Shan  language  were,  in  1865, 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  and  sent  to  Ran- 
goon.— Ncwcomb,  Cyrlopoidia  of  Missions;  Mrs.  Wylle, 
The  Gospel  in  Burmah  (N.  Y.  1860,  8vo) ;  Reports  of 
Baptisi  Missionary  Union,     See  India. 

Burmann,  Franciscus,  son  of  a  Protestant  min- 
ister, was  born  in  1632  at  Leyden,  where  ho  received 
his  education.     Having  officiated  to  a  Dutcli  congre- 


■  gation  at  Hanan,  in  Hessen,  he  retumed  to  liia  natm 
city,  and  was  nominated  regent  of  the  college  in  wbkh 


he  had  before  studied.  Not  long  afterwaird  be 
elevated  to  the  professorship  of  divinity  at  Utrecht. 
where  he  died  November  10, 1679,  having  establisli&d 
considerable  reputation  as  a  lingubt,  a  preacber,  acd 
I  a  philosopher.  Hb  works  include  (in  Dutch)  Cem- 
mentarifs  on  the  Pentateuch  (Utrecht,  1660,  S%o,  as-i 
1668,  4to) :  Commentaries  on  Joshua,  RutA,  amd  Jud^s 
(Ibid.  1675,  4to) : — Commeniaxits  on  Kingt,  CTkramicies, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Esther  (Amst  1683,  4U>>  : — Cos- 
menUtry  on  the  Book  of  Samud  (Utrecht,  1678,  4to>. 
He  also  wrote,  in  Latin,  Synopsis  Tkeoligica  (Amst. 
1699,  2  vols.  4to),  and  other  works.->£^^.  Unit,  vi, 
827 ;  Landon,  JScc/.  Diet,  s.  v. 

Burmann,  FranciBCtiB,  Jr.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
bom  at  Utrecht  in  1671,  where  he  taught  tbeolofc^'  un- 
til his  death  in  1719.  He  wrote,  among  other  woi^ 
Theoloffus,  sive  de  Us  qua  ad  ventm  et  consMmsntatwan  Thf- 
olcgum  rfquiruntur  (Utrecht,  1715,  4to): — De  fserwem- 
tione  Diocletimi  (Ibid.  1719,  4to). 

Bum,  Richard,  LL.D.,  a  dbtingnbhed  English 
writer  on  ecclesiastical  law,  was  bom  in  1720  at  Win- 
ton,  Westmoreland,  and  educated  at  Qneen'a  Collefre, 
Oxford.     He  was  for  forty-nine  years  rector  at  Orton. 
where  he  died,  Nov.  20, 1785.     He  was  also  cbnncellcr 
of  tho  diocese  of  Carlble.     Hb  Ecdesiasficai  Jjtc 
(Lond.  1760,  2  vols.  4to ;  9th  ed.  enlarged  by  K.  rhO- 
limore,  Lond.  1842,  4  vols.  8vo)  b  recommended  I  y 
Blackstone  as  one  of  the  **  yery  few  publications  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  law  on  which  the  reader  csn 
rely  with  certainty."    Equally  celebrated  is  his  work, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Paridk  Officer  (Lond.  1755.  t 
vob.  8vo ;  29th  ed.  by  Bere  and  Chitty,  Lond.  184o,  6 
vols. ;  suppl.  by  Wise,  185*2). — Hook,  Eccl,  Biog.  iii,  S79. 

Bumaby,  Andrew,  an  Englbh  cler^>*nian  and 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Ashfordly,  1782,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  passed 
M.A .  in  1757.     In  1759  and  1760  he  travelled  in  North 
America,  and  afterward  published  Travels  ikrov^  tk^ 
Middle  SetiUmenU  of  North  America  (Lond.  1776,  4to\ 
He  then  became  British  chaplain  at  Leghorn,  auJ 
travelled  in  Corsica,  of  which  he  wrote  aii  account  ia 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Corsica  in  1766  (Lond.  1804).     In 
1760  he  became  vicar  of  Greenwich,  and  archdeaccn 
of  Leicester  in  1786.     He  died  in  1812.     Besides  the 
works  above  named,  he  published  Occasional  Sermtms 
and  Charges  (Deptford,  1805,  8vo). — Boee,  A>ir  Bh^. 
Dictionary;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  Authors,  i,  296. 

Bumap,  George  Washington,  a  Unitarian  di- 
vine and  writer,  was  bora  in  Menimac,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Nov.  80,  1802,  graduated  at  Harvard  Colle^  in 
1824,  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in 
Baltimore  April  23, 1828,  and  continued  its  pastor  un« 
til  hb  death,  Sept.  8, 1859.     In  1849  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard  College.     He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  various  periodicals,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  large  number  of  books,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important :  1.  LetitHres  on  the  Dor^ 
irines  of  CotUrwerty  betiteen  Unitarians  and  other  /A- 
nominations  of  Christians  (1885); — 2.  Lectures  to  Young 
Men  on  the  Cultivation  rf  the  Mind  (Baltimore,  li:>40, 
12mo) : — 3.  Expository  Jjeetures  on  theprincqfol  Tats  *f 
the  Bible  which  rekUe  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (Bos- 
ton,  1845) : — 4.  Popular  Objections  to  Unitarian  Chrit- 
tianity  considered  and  answered  (1848) : — 5.  Christianity^ 
its  Essence  and  Evidence  (1855). 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Salbbnry,  was  bora 
in  Edinburgh,  Sept.  18, 1G43,  hb  lather  being  an  Epb- 
copalbn,  and  his  mother  a  Presbyterian.  He  was 
educated  at  Aberdeen,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in 
the  Scotch  Church  1661.  After  travelling  in  Eng- 
land,  Holbnd,  and  France,  he  returned  to  Scotbod  in 
1665,  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Wbhart,  bishop  of 
Edinburgh,  and  appointed  to  the  parbh  of  Saltonn, 
where  he  soon  gained  the  good-will  of  the  people  by  his 
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Ibtthf^l  labors  both  is  pastor  add  preaehdr.    Htre  be 
published  an  attack  upon  the  remissness  and  imong- 
-doings  of  the  bishops  of  the  Scotch  Churdb,  which 
brought  him  the  ill-will  of  Archbishop  Sharp.    In  1669 
he  was  made  professor  of  dirinity  at  Glasgow,  and  in 
that  year  he  pnbUshed  his  Moded  and  Free  Comfennct 
heiwim  a  Comformui  and  a  Not^-etm/ormUi,     In  1678 
Charles  II  made  him  his  chaplain ;  but  he  soon  after- 
ward, through  the  misrepresentations  of  Lauderdale, 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  his  appointment  was  cancelled, 
-  whereupon  he  resigned  his  professorship  at  Glasgow 
nnd  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  made  preacher  at 
the  Rolls  and  lecturer  at  St.  dementis.     In  1676  he 
published  yoL  i  of  his  Hutery  of  ike  ReformaOon  of  the 
Church  of  England^  which  was  received  with  much 
£sTor,  and  had  the  extraordinary  honor  of  the  thanks 
of  both  houses  of  Parliament.     In  1660  appeared  the 
most  carefully  prepared  of  all  his  writings,  entitled 
Some  PoMtagee  m  the  Vfe  and  Death  of  Ae  Earl  of 
Rochetter^  being  an  account  of  his  oonyersation  witii 
that  nobleman  in  his  last  illness.     In  1681  he  publish- 
ed ToL  ii  of  his  Bidory  of  Ike  Beformationy  and  in  1682 
his  JJfe  of  Sir  Matthew  Haie,    Overtures  were  now 
again  made  to  him  by  the  court,  and  he  was  oflbred  the 
bishoprie  of  Chichester  by  the  king  "  if  he  would  en- 
tirely come  into  his  interests."     He  still,  however,  re- 
mained steady  to  his  principles.    About  this  time  also 
he  wrote  a  celebrated  letter  to  Charies,  reproving  him 
in  the  severest  style  both  for  his  public  misconduct  and 
his  private  vices.     His  majesty  read  it  twice  over,  and 
then  threw  it  into  the  fire.     At  the  execution  of  Lord 
Russell  in  1688,  Burnet  attended  him  on  the  scaffold, 
immediately  after  which  he  was  dismissed  both  from 
his  preachership  at  the  Rolls  and  his  lecture  at  St. 
Clement's  by  oxder  of  the  king.     In  1685  he  published 
bis  Life  of  Dr,  WiiHam  Bedelij  bishop  of  Kilroore,  in 
Ireland.     In  1686,  upon  the  accession  of  James  II,  he 
passed  through  France  to  Rome,  where  he  was  at  first 
Ikvorably  received  by  Pope  Innocent  XI,  but  was  soon 
afterward  ordered  to  quit  the  city.     Invited  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  settled  down  at  the  Hague,  where 
he  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  English  politics,  and  was 
entirely  in  the  confidence  of  the  Protestant  party.     In 
1688  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England, 
and  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  as  William  I, 
Burnet  was  ai^inted  to  the  bishoprie  of  Salisbury ; 
an  appointment  which  appeared  so  objectionable  to 
Sancroft,  the  archbisbop  of  Canterbury,  that  he  reftised 
to  oonseorato  him  in  person,  but  authorized  his  ordina- 
tion by  a  commission  of  bishop?,  March  81, 1689.     In 
his  diocese  he  was  zealous  and  painstaking ;  he  tended 
his  flock  with  a  diligence  and  disinterestedness  worthy 
of  the  purest  ages  ot  the  Church.     Finding  the  gener- 
•  al  character  of  his  clergy  to  be  not  such  as  became 
their  high  o£Bce,  he  devised  the  plan  of  forming  a  com- 
munity of  young  clergymen,  whom  he  clothed  and 
kept  at  his  own  expense,  and  instructed  them  and  pre- 
pared them  for  the  exercise  of  the  sacerdotal  office. 
Unhappily,  the  University  of  Oxford  took  ofitoce  at 
this  institution,  and  he  was  compelled  to  break  it  up. 
He  died  Ifiarch  17, 1716.     He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, and  even  violent  in  his  zeal  against  Romanism. 
Lowth,  who  opposed  him,  accused  htm  of  maintaining 
that  bishops  and  priesto  hold  their  jurisdiction  from  the 
sovereign  as  supreme  head;  that  these  two  orders 
were  originally  one ;  that  ordination  is  simply  an  edi- 
fying ceremony ;  and  that  the  submission  of  the  first 
Christians  to  the  apostles  was  altogether  voluntary. 
The  truth  and  exactness  of  his  great  work,  the  Hittory 
of  the  Reformation,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  criti- 
dsms ;  but  it  now  stands  in  higher  credit  than  ever. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  (by  Mittolhorzer,  fol.  Gene- 
va, 1686)  and  into  other  languages.     His  Expoeiiion  of 
the  Thirig-nim  ArtHdee  was  published  in  1699,  in  folk>, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
(best  ed.  Pofft^tj  Lond.  18i3,.8vo).     He  also  published, 
among  other  works,  Hietorif  of  the  Death  of  Persecutors 


(translated  from  Lactanthis)  i^Memoirs  of  the  Dwkft 
of  Hamilton  (Lond.  1678,  fol.)  i^Pastorta  Care  (1692): 
—/bicr  Discourses  to  his  Clergy  (1698) :— Sermons  (1706 
0  vols.  Mo)  :—Ejposition  of  the  Church  Catechism: — 
Sermons,  and  an  Essay  toward  a  neto  book  offfomiliei 
(1713).  The  most  remarkable  of  his  works  appeared 
soon  after  his  death,  viz.  H'sforyofhis  Own  Time,  from 
the  Restoration  of  King  Charles  J I  to  the  Concbuion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  ut  Utrecht  (2  vols.  fol.).  It  was 
published  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  prefixed  to  it  an 
account  of  his  fSsther*s  life.  At  the  end  of  subsequent 
editions  there  is  given  *^  A  Chronological  and  particu- 
lar Account  of  Burnet's  Works."  This  list  oontahis 
68  publiBhed  sermons,  18  discourses  and  tncte  in  di- 
vinity, 18  tracte  against  popery,  26  tracte  polemical, 
political,  and  miscellaneous,  and  26  historical  works 
and  tiacto.  Burnet's  works  in  general  do  honor  both 
to  his  head  and  heart.  He  was  not,  in  general,  a  good 
writer ;  but,  besides  his  want  of  taste,  he  rarely  al- 
lowed himself  sufficient  time  either  for  the  collection 
and  examination  of  his  materials,  or  for  their  eff'ective 
arrangement  and  exposition.  Tet,  with  rarely  any 
thing  like  elegance,  tiiere  is  a  fluency  and  sometimes 
a  rude  strength  in  his  style  which  make  his  worlss, 
upon  the  whole,  readable  enoo^.  Dryden  has  intro- 
duced him  in  his  **  Hind  and  Panther"  in  the  charac- 
ter of  King  Buzzard,  and  sketched  him  personi^, 
morally,  and  intellectually  in  some  strong  lines.  Toe 
delineation,  however,  is  that  of  a  personsl  as  well  as 
a  political  enemy.  The  best  editions  of  the  JTistoty 
of  the  Reformaticn  are  those  published  at  Oxford,  in 
7  vols.  8vo  (the  index  forming  the  last),  in  1829,  with 
a  valuable  preface  by  Dr.  £.  Nares  (reprinted,  Lond. 
1839,  4  vols.  8vo);  in  1862  by  Dr.  Routh,  and  in  1865 
(7  vols.)  by  Pocock,  who  has  verified  the  references 
throughout,  and  collated  the  records  with  their  orig- 
inals. Of  the  History  of  his  Own  Time  there  is  a  new 
ed.  (Oxf.  1888, 6  vols.  8vo).  Cheap  editions :  History 
of  the  Reformation  (N.  Y.  3  voln.  8vo)  :—Erposition  of 
the  39  A  rticUs  (N.  T.  8vo).  See  Macaulay ,  Hist.  ofEng^ 
2aiicf,iu,60,61;  EngKsh  Cgcloptedia, 

Bomet,  Matthias,  D.D.,  a  Congregatk>nal  min- 
ister, was  bom  at  Bottle  Hill,  K.  J.,  Jan.  24, 1749,  and 
graduated  1769  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In 
April,  1775,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Jamaica,  L.I.  His  sympathy  with  England 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  rendered  him  unpopu- 
lar, and  he  resigned  May,  1786.  On  the  2d  of  Novem- 
ber he  was  made  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  where  he  labored  until  his  death,  June  80, 1806. 
He  was  made  D.D.  by  Tale  College  1785.  He  pub- 
lished a  few  sermons  in  the  American  Preacher,  1791. 
— Sprague,  ^fina2i,  ii,  92. 

Buxnet,  Thomas,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Croft, 
Torkshlre,  1686,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  fellow  of  Christ^s,  1657.  In  1680  ^e  pub- 
lished the  first  purt  of  his  TeUuris  Theoria  Sacra  (4to ; 
best  ed.  1699),  treating  of  the  physical  changes  the 
earth  has  gone  through,  ete.  Burnet  himself  trans- 
lated it  into  Knj^lish,  and  in  1726  this  translation  had 
gone  through  six  editions.  The  nt-ork  was  attacked 
by  Herbert  in  1685,  Warren  in  1690,  and  by  Dr.  Keili, 
Savilian  professor,  in  1698.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  who 
was  a  great  patron  of  Burnet,  procured  for  him  the  of- 
fice of  chaplain  to  the  king ;  but  the  general  dissatis- 
faction occasioned  by  the  publication  of  his  Archaoh- 
gia  phUosoph'ca,  noe  doctrina  anOqua  de  rtrum  origuUf 
5hs,  in  16S2,  in  which  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall 
was  treated  with  at  least  apparent  levity,  and  which 
was  not  only  censured  by  the  clergy,  but  applauded  by 
Charles  Blount,  compelled  him  to  resign  his  place  and 
retire  ftom  court.  He  also  wrote  De  fde  ei  offinis 
Christianorum,  and  De  statu  mortu  rum  ei  rfsurgentium^ 
two  posthumous  publications  (Lond.  1728,  8vo).  He 
died  Sept.  27,  1715.  "Few  works  have  called  forth 
higher  .contemporary  eulogy  than  The  SoLred  Tkeorji 
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ofihib  Earth,  It  will  not  indeed  stand  tlw  teet  of  be- 
big  confronted  with  the  known  facts  of  the  history  of 
the  earth ;  and  Flamstead  observed  of  it  that  he  *  conld 
overthrow  its  doctrine  on  one  sheet  of  paper,  and  that 
there  went  more  to  the  making  of  the  world  than  a 
flne-tomed  period.'  Its  mistakes  arise  from  too  close 
adherence  to  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes,  and  an  ig- 
norance of  those  facts  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
such  an  attempt,  however  ingenious,  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  visionary  system  of  cosmogony;  but,' 
whatever  may  be  its  &ilure  as  a  work  of  science,  it  has 
rarely  been  exceeded  in  splendor  of  imagination  or  in 
high  poetical  conception"  (Enff.  Cyclopcpdid).  Addi- 
son wrote  a  Latin  ode  in  praise  of  the  book  (1699), 
which  is  prefixed  to  most  editions  of  it.  Warton,  in 
his  Ettcttf  on  Pope,  classes  Burnet  with  the  very  few  in 
whom  the  three  great  fiu:ulties,  viz.  Judgment,  imagi- 
nation, and  memory,  have  been  found  united.  As  a 
theologian,  Burnet  is  not  distinguished.  In  his  trea- 
tise De  Statu  Maiimorum  he  advocates  Millenarian  doc- 
trines, and  also  the  limited  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment.— Hook,  Ecda.  Biography^  iii,  800;  Retrotptcilve 
Review,  vi,  188 ;  Allibone,  Diet.  o/Aulhon,  i,  298. 

Burnett  Prises,  The,  are  two  theological  premi- 
ums, founded  by  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Dens,  Aberdeenshire. 
This  gentleman  (bom  1729,  died  1784)  was  a  general 
merchant  in  Al)enleen,  and  for  many  years  during  his 
lifetime  spent  £800  annually  on  tiie  poor.  On  his 
death  he  bequeathed  the  fortune  he  had  made  to  found 
the  above  prizes,  as  well  as  for  the  establishment  of 
funds  to  relieve  poor  persons  and  pauper  lunatics,  and 
to  support  a  jail-chaplain  in  Abenieen.  He  directed 
the  prize-fund  to  be  accumulated  for  40  years  at  a 
time,  and  the  prizes  (not  less  than  £1200  and  £400)  to 
be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  two  best  treatises  on 
the  evidence  that  there  is  a  Being  all-powerful,  wise, 
and  good,  by  whom  everything  exists ;  and  particu- 
larly to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  and  this  independent  of  written 
revelation  and  of  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
firom  the  whole  to  point  out  the  inferences  most  neces- 
sary and  useful  to  mankind.  The  competition  is  open 
to  the  whole  world,  and  the  prizes  are  adjudicated  by 
three  persons  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  testator, 
together  with  the  ministers  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Aberdeen,  and  the  principals  and  professors  of 
King's  and  Marischal  Colleges,  Aberdeen.  On  the 
first  competition,  in  1816,  60  essaj's  were  given  in ;  and 
the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize,  £1200,  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lawrence  Brown,  principal  of  Marischal  College 
and  University  of  Aberdeen,  for  an  essay  entitled  The 
Existence  of  a  Supreme  CreaUir;  and  the  second  prize, 
£-100,  to  the  Rev.  John  Bird  Sumner,  afterward  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  for  an  essay  entitled  Hecordi  of 
Creation,  On  the  second  competition,  in  1865,  208 
essays  were  given  in ;  and  the  judges.  Rev.  Baden 
Powell,  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
awarded  the  first  prize,  £1800,  to  the  Rev.  Robert 
Anchor  Thompson,  Lincolnshire,  for  an  essay  entitled 
ChritUan  Theism  {  and  the  second  prize,  £600,  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Tulloch,  principal  of  St.  Maiy*s  College, 
St.  Andrew's,  for  an  essay  on  Theism,  The  above  four 
^says  have  been  published  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Burnett's  deed. — Charobets,  Eneyclcpoedia}  Thompson, 
Christian  Theism  (preface). 

Bumham,  Abraham,  D.D.,  a  Congregational 
minister,  was  bom  at  Dumbarton,  N.  H.,  Nov.  18, 
1775,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1804.  He  became 
pastor  at  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  in  1808,  and  remained  in 
the  same  charge  until  1850,  when  he  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  feeble  health.  He  died  Sept.  24, 1852.  He 
was  for  sixteen  years  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Misdonary  Society.— Sprague,  AnnaiSf  ii,  614. 

Burning  (the  representative  of  many  Heb.  words). 
Burning  alive  Is  a  punishment  of  ancient  date,  which 
was  not  originated,  though  retained  by  Moses.    Thus, 


when  Judah  was  informed  that  his  dma^^ktBr  inks 
Tamar  was  pregnant,  he  condemned  ber  to  be 
(Gen.  xzzviii,  24),  although  the  sentence  wnaa 
ecuted.  Burning  was  commanded  to  be  infiicCrd  zt 
the  daughters  of  priests  who  should  prowe  vaHtass 
(Lev.  xxi,  9).  and  upon  a  man  who  ahonld  marry  ieiL 
the  mother  and  the  daughter  (Lev.  xsc,  1^.  T  he  nb^ 
bins  suppose  that  this  burning  conaisted  in  paasist 
melted  leisd  down  the  throat,  a  notion  wbicfa  vamr  be 
considered  as  merely  one  of  their  dreams.  Many  age 
afterward  we  find  the  Babylonians  or  Chaldseam  t^rs- 
ing  certain  offenders  alive  (Jer.  zxix,  22  :  I>aik.  ui  <i 
and  this  mode  of  pifnishment  was  not  nnooannea  m 
the  East,  even  in  the  seventeenth  oentufy.  Si  J 
Chardin  says,  '*  During  the  dearth  in  1688,  I  wv 
ovens  heated  on  the  royal  square  in  Ispahan  to  tsriiy 
the  bakers,  and  deter  them  from  derivini;  advaztts^ 
from  the  general  distress."     See  Pckishmest. 

Burning  at  the  stake  has  in  all  ages  been  the  fr«> 
quent  &te  of  Christian  martyrs  (q.  ▼.).  See  An«>> 
da-Fe. 

BURNING-BUSH  was  that  in  which  Jehovah  a^ 
peared  to  Moses  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Horeb  (Exed.  n, 
2).    Such  was  the  splendor  of  the  Divine  If  jgcstr  liax 
its  effttlRence  daszled  his  sight,  and  he  iraa  nnable  ts 
behold  it,  and,  in  token  of  humilit}',  anbmisBicm,  sM 
reverence,  **  Moses  hid  his  face.*'    \Vhen  the  Hebiev 
lawgiver,  just  before  his  death,  pronounced  hia  UcmIb; 
upon  the  chosen  tribes,  he  called  to  mind  this  reanrk* 
able  event,  and  supplicated  ia  behalf  of  the  postentr  «f 
Joseph  **  the  good-wlU  of  Htm  that  dwelt  in  the  basli'' 
(Deut.  xxxiii,  16);  words  which  Seem  to  indicate  in 
this  transaction  something  of  an  allegorical  or  myiocsl 
import,  though  there  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  par- 
ticular thing  it  was  destined  to  shadow  forth.     '*  Jba 
fire,*'  says  Bishop  Patrick, "  might  be  intended  to  thcw 
that  God  would  there  meet  with  the  leraelttes,  sal 
give  them  his  law  in  fire  and  lightning;  and  jet  net 
consume  them."     (See  Kicbmaycr,  J)e  naftro  ardaeu. 
Kot.  1692;  Schrdder,  id,  Amst.  1714.)     See  Bran. 

Bums,  Francis,  D.D.,  missionary  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Africa,  was  born  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  December  6. 1809.     His  parenta  were  » 
poor  that  at  five  years  of  ago  he  was  indentured  as  a 
servant.     At  Afteen  he  was  converted,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  Lexington  Heights  Academy  to  otjtain  tl» 
education  necessary  to  iit  hhn  for  the  ministry.    After 
serving  as  an  exhorter  and  local  preacher,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Mission  in  Liberia,  Africa,  in  IS34,  and 
landed  in  Monrovia  October  18th.     The  fint  post  a5« 
signed  him  was  as  a  teacher  at  Cape  Palmaa,  nnder 
Rev.  A.  D.  Williams.     In  1888  he  jomed  the  Liberia 
Mission  Conference ;  frrm  1840  to  1842  was  stataoned 
as  assistant  on  the  Bassa  Circuit;  in  1848,  '44, in  Mon- 
rovia; was  ordained  deacon  at  Brooklyn,  Kew  Tank, 
in  tho  morning,  and  elder  at  Kew  York  in  the  afttf- 
noon,  in  the  Mulberry  Street  church,  on  the  16th  of 
June,  1844,  by  Bishop  £.  S.  Janes ;  returned  to  Liberia 
the  same  year,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence was  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the  Cape  Palmas 
District;  in  1861,  by  the  direct  order  of  the  Board  in 
New  York,  he  was  removed  to  Monrovia  to  open  the 
Monrovia  Academy  and  act  as  superintendent  of  the 
Mission.    On  the' 14th  of  October,  1868,  he  was  or- 
dained at  Porry,  Wyominor  county,  Kew  York,  by  the 
Bev.  Bishops  Janes  and  Baker,  at  the  sessicm  of  the 
Genesee  Conference,  accordin*;  to  the  provision  made 
by  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episco|Mj 
Church  in  the  United  SUtes  held  in  1866,  to  the  oiBce 
and  work  of  a  missionary  Inshop.     He  retnmed  to  Li- 
beria during  that  year,  and  for  nearly  five  years  Bish- 
op Bums  devoted  himself  unceasingly  in  behslf  of  the 
Church,  until  advised  by  his  physician  to  return  to 
America.     The  voyage  did  not  benefit  him ;  and  he 
died  in  Baltimore,'Md.,  AprQ  19, 1868.     See  Jfantei 
of  Omfertnce^,  180)3.  p.  287 ;  Btfort  ifJiisi,  Soe,  of 
M,  E.  Church,  1864. 
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Buxnt-offering  (M^i2?,  olak\  twm  hbr,  aiah',  to 
1}  Cbald.  Kri^9),  a  sacrifice  which  owed  its  He- 
name  to  the  circumstance  that  the  -whole  of  the 
otrering  was  to  be  eonsmned  by  fire  upon  the  altar, 
id  to  rim^  as  it  were,  in  smoke  toward  heaven.    There 
in  Qse  also  the  poetical  term  b*^bs,  kaHtf  perfect 
CI>eut.  xzxiii,  10 ;  1  Sam.  vil,  9 ;  Bm.  li,  21 ;  comp. 
J  adg.  XX,  40) ;  Chald.  iK^t ;  6r.  oXoKavruffut  (Mark 
3K.ii,  83 ;  Heb.  x,  6 ;  also  oAocavriMric,  seldom  oXorap- 
-truMngor  oXocdpirw/ia,  in  Philo  oXoKavirrov,  holocaust^ 
eniire  bumt-offerimff^  alluding  to  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  skin,  nothing  of  the  sacrifice  came  to 
the  share  of  the  offici  itin^  priest  or  priests  in  the  way 
of  emolument,  it  being  lokol'y  and  entirtly  consumed 
by  fire.    Such  burnt-offerings  are  among  the  most  an- 
cient (Philo,  ii,  241)  on  record  (Hesiod,  Theoffn,  685  sq.). 
'We  find  them  already  in  use  in  the  patriarchal  times ; 
lience  the  opinion  of  some  that  Abel*s  ofifering  (Gen. 
iv,  4)  was  a  burnt-oflbring  as  regarded  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock,  while  the  pieces  of  fkt  which  he  oflfered 
-were  a  thank-offering,  just  in  the  manner  that  Moses 
afterward  ordained,  or,  rather,  confirmed  firom  ancient 
custom  (Lev.  i,  sq.).    It  was  a  bnmt-ofl^ring  that  Noah 
oflTcred  to  the  Lord  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  riil,  20). 
Throu;$hout  the  whole  of  the  book  of  Genesis  (see  xv, 
9,  17 ;  xxii,  2,  7,  8,  18)  it  appears  to  be  the  only  sacri^ 
flee  referred  to ;  afterward  it  became  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  ragular  classes  of  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic 
law.     As  all  sacrifices  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v,  1)  mto 
*' gifts'*  and  "sacrifices  for  sin*'  (i.  e.  eucharistic  and 
propitiatory  sacrifices),  of  the  former  of  tliese  the  burnt- 
offering  was  the  choicest  specimen.     Accordingly  (in 
Psa.  xt,  8,  9,  quoted  in  Heb.  x,  6),  we  have  first  (in 
ver.  8)  the  general  opposition  as  above  of  sacrifices 
(9v(7tai,  propitiatory)  and  offerings  (irpoafopai) ;  and 
then  (in  rer.  9)  '^bumt^fferin?,"  as  representing;  the 
one,  is  opposed  to  "sin-offering,"  as  representing  the 
other.     Similarly,  in  Exod.  x,  25  (less  precisely), 
"  burnt^ffering*'  is  contrasted  with  f'  sacrifice."    (So 
in  1  Sam.  xv,  22;  Psa.  1,  8;  Mark  xii,  88.)    On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  distinguished  fh>m  "  meat-oflbrings" 
(which  were  unbloody)  and  Irom  "peace^fferings" 
(both  of  the  eucharistic  kind),  Iwcause  only  a  portion 
of  them  were  consumed  (see  1  Kings  iii,  15 ;  viii,  64, 
etc.).    In  accordance  with  this  principle,  it  was  enact- 
ed that  with  the  burnt-offering  a  "  meat^>ffering"  (of 
fiour  and  oil)  and  "drink-offering"  of  wine  should  be 
offered,  as  showing  that,  with  themselves,  men  dedi- 
cated also  to  God  the  chief  earthly  gifts  with  which 
He  had  blessed  them  (Lev.  viii,  18,  22,  26 ;  ix,  16, 17 ; 
xiv,  20;  Exod.  xxix,  40;   Num.  xxviii,  4,  5).     See 
each  of  these  terms  in  its  alpliabotical  place. 

Originally  and  generally  all  oflteings  fh>m  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  seem  to  have  passed  under  the  name  of 
ohh^  since  a  portion  at  least  of  every  sacrifice,  of  what- 
ever kind — ^nay,  tliat  very  portion  which  constituted 
the  offering  to  God — was  consumed  b}*  fire  upon  the 
sltar.    In  process  of  time,  however,  when  the  sacri- 
fices became  divided  into  numerous  classes,  a  mere 
limited  sense  was  given  to  the  term  nbi?,  it  being 
solely  applied  to  those  sacrifices  in  which  the  priests 
did  sot  share,  and  which  wore  intended  to  propitiate 
the  anger  of  Jehovah  for  some  particular  transgres- 
sion.  Only  oxen,  male  sheep  or  goats,  or  turtle-doves 
and  young  pigeons,  all  without  blemish,  were  fit  fbr 
bamt-offerings.     The  offerer  in  person  was  obliged  to 
carry  this  sacrifice  first  of  all  into  the  fbre-court  as  far 
as  the  gate  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  where  the  ani- 
mal was  examined  by  the  officiating  priest  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  was  without  blemish.     The  offerer  then 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  victim,  confessing  his  sins,  and 
dedicated  it  as  his  sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  Almighty. 
The  aninul  was  then  killed  (which  might  be  done  by 
the  offerer  himselQ  toward  the  north  of  the  altar  (Lev. 
i,  11),  in  allusion,  as  the  Talmud  alleges,  to  th«  com- 


ing of  inclement  weather  (tjrpical  of  the  Divine  wrath) 
from  the  northern  quarter  of  tlie  heavens.  After  this 
began  the  ceremony  of  taking  up  the  Mood  and  sprink- 
ling it  aroimd  the  altar,  that  is,  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  altar,  not  immediately  upon  it,  lest  it  should 
extinguish  the  fire  thereon  (Lev.  iii,  2 ;  Dent  xii,  27 ; 
2  Chron.  xxix,  22).  See  Sachificb.  In  the  Talmud 
(tract  Zebaekim,  sec.  i,  ch.  1)  various  laws  are  pre- 
scribed concerning  this  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the 
burnt-offering ;  among  others,  that  it  should  be  per- 
formed about  the  middle  of  tho  altar,  below  the  red 
line,  and  only  twice,  so  as  to  form  the  figure  of  the 
Greek  T;  also,  that  the  priest  must  first  take  his 
stand  east  of  the  altar,  sprinlding  in  that  position  first 
to  the  east  and  then  to  Uie  west ;  which  done,  he  was 
to  shift  his  position  to  the  west,  sprinkling  again  to  the 
east  and  west ;  and,  lastly,  only  round  about  the  altar, 
as  prescribed  in  Lev.  i,  5.  The  next  act  was  the  skin- 
ning or  flaying  of  the  animal,  and  tho  cutting  of  it  into 
pieces  actions  which  the  offerer  himself  was  allowed 
to  perform  (Lev.  i,  6).  The  skin  alone  belonged  to 
the  ofllciating  priest  (Lev.  vii,  8).  The  dissection  of 
the  animal  began  with  the  head,  legs,  etc.,  and  it  was 
divided  into  twelve  pieces.  The  priest  then  took  the 
right  shoulder,  breast,  and  entrails,  and  placing  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  offerer,  he  put  his  own  hands  be- 
neath those  of  the  former,  and  thus  waved  the  sacri- 
fice up  and  down  several  times  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  all-poweiftil  presence  of  God  (tract  CMm,  i,  8), 
The  officiating  priest  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  altar, 
placed  the  wood  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  light- 
ed the  fire.  The  entrails  and  legs  being  cleansed  with 
water,  the  separated  pieces  were  placed  together  upon 
the  altar  in  the  form  of  a  slain  animaL  Poor  people 
were  allowed  to  bring  a  turtle-dove  or  a  young  pigeon 
as  a  burnt-offering,  these  birds  being  very  common 
and  che^  in  Palestine  (Maimonides,  Moreh  NetwAim, 
iii,  46).  With  regard  to  these  latter,  nothing  is  said 
about  the  sex,  whether  they  were  to  be  males  or  fe- 
males. The  mode  of  killing  them  was  by  nipping  off 
the  head  with  the  nails  of  the  hand.  The  fcdlowing 
kinds  of  bumtK>ffering  may  be  distinguished. 

1.  SUmdmg  pubUe  Imrnt-offennge  were  those  used 
daily  morning  and  evening  (Num.  xxviii,  8;  Exod. 
xxix,  88),  and  on  the  three  great  festivals  (Lev.  xxiii, 
87;  Num.  xxviii,  11-27;  xxix,  2-22;  Lev.  xvi,  8; 
comp.  2  Cliron.  xxxv,  12-16).  Thus  there  were,  (1.) 
Tke  daUtf  bwmt^ffermgj  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,  sacri- 
ficed every  morning  and  evening  (with  an  oflfering  of 
flour  and  wine)  for  the  people  (Exod.  xxix,  88-42 ; 
Num.  xxviii,  8-8).  (2.)  The  Sabbath  bunU^ffermg, 
double  of  that  which  was  offered  eveiy  day  (Num. 
xxviii,  8-10).  (3.)  Theoffermffatthenewmion^attke 
three  gnat  futioaU^  the  great  Day  of  Atonemettt,  and 
feaet  oftmmpete:  genemlly  two  bullocks,  a  ram,  and 
seven  lambs.     (See  Num.  xxviii,  11-xxix,  89.) 

2.  Private  bwfU^fferingt  were  appointed  at  the  con- 
secration ef  priests  (Exod.  xxix,  15 ;  Lev.  viii,  18 ; 
ix,  12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii,  6,  8), 
at  the  cleansing  of  lepers  (Lev.  xiv,  19),  and  remov- 
al of  other  ceremonial  uncleanness  (xv,  16,  80),  on 
any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaritic  vow,  or  at  its 
conclusion  (Num.  vi ;  comp.  Acts  xxi,  26),  etc. 

8.  But  frte-mil  bitmit^jfferkufe  were  offered  and  ac- 
cepted by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle  (Num.  vii) 
and  of  the  Temple  (1  Kings  viii,  64),  when  they  were 
offered  in  extraordinary  abundance.  But,  except  on 
such  occasions,  the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  place 
of  the  sacrifice  were  expressly  limited  by  Grod,  so  that,* 
while  all  should  be  unblemished  and  pure,  there  should 
be  no  idea  (as  among  the  heathen)  of  bujring  His  favor 
by  costliness  of  sacrifice.  Of  this  law  Jephthah's  vow 
(itj  as  some  think,  his  daughter  be  the  sacrifice  meant) 
was  a  transgression,  consistent  with  the  semi-heathen- 
ish character  of  his  early  days  (see  Judg.  xi,  8,  24). 
The  sacrifice  of  cows  in  1  Sam.  vl,  14  was  also  a  formal 
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tnfrution  of  It,  ezcoMd  by  the  pnibabh  IgnomiM  of 
tti«  people  uidthc  tpecial  nature  oTtbe  occasion.  In 
■hort,  bumboffsriDp  vers  in  uH  almort  on  all  Impor- 
tant DCcB^oni,  evanta,  and  nlsmnitiea,  whether  pri- 
vate or  pnblic,  and  ott«i  In  very  large  namben  (com p. 
Jndg.  XI,  26 ;  I  Sam.  vil,  Q;  ZChroa.  xxxi,  i;  1  Kliiga 
111,  i;  ICbroD.  zxlx,  21;  !  Cbroa.  xxix,  il;  Ezra 
tI,  17;  Till,  85).  Heathens  alM  wen  allowed  to  oO^ 
bDrnt-offerings  In  the  temple,  and  Augurtm  gare  or- 
ders to  aactlflcs  for  blm  eTery  day  In  tbe  temple  at 
Jerasalem  ■  burat-offeriDS,  conslating  ot  two  lamba 
and  one  ox  (Phllo,  0pp.  0,  692 ;  Josephns,  War,  il,  17, 
2 1  Apim,  II,  6).  See  Raland,  AtUlq.  Saer.  Ill,  2,  p.  294 
tq. ;  Lighlibot,  ifimtfr.  Templi.  TJii,  1 ;  Bauer,  GoOad. 
Vtr/oMt.  i,  174  sq. ;  Sperbach,  De  Ji^rvor.  ioloaaitA 
(Vltab.lT69).~Kltto:  Smith.    See  OrrxiiiHa. 

BUSNT-OFFERING,  ALTAR  OF.  It  doai  not 
■ppsai  that  any  pecoliar  form  of  altar  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  tbetme  wonblppen  of  God  down  to  the  period 
ofthegivlngofthelsw;  and,  ai  Ikr  aa  can  be  gathersd 
ftom  the  recorda  of  the  psbriarchal  religion,  the  simplest 
atmctarea  seem  to  haTe  been  deemed  anfflcknt.  But 
at  the  initituUDn  of  the  tabernacle  woiihip  spedfic  in- 
structions were  given  lor  the  erecllon  of  the  altar,  or 
of  tbe  two  altara,  that  of  bamt^lhrlag  and  that  of  In- 
cense. It  was  tbe  former  of  theaa,  however,  that  wai 
emphatically  called  llu  alia;  as  It  was  on  it  that  all 
sacriflcea  of  blood  were  presented,  while  the  other  was 
aimply  placed  aa  a  stand  or  table  within  the  taberna- 
cle for  the  officiating  priest  to  uae  in  connection  with 
tbe  pot  of  Incense.  With  regard  to  this  alur,  prior  to 
any  Ins^nctlons  conoerning  the  erection  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  the  ten 
commandments  ftnm  SInal,  the  following  specific  dl- 
rectioDS  were  given:  "An  altar  of  eartb  sbalt  then 
make  onto  me,  and  shalt  sacrlflce  thereon  thy  burnt- 
offeringa,"  etc.;  "Andlfthoa  wilt  make  me  an  attar 
of  stone,  then  sbalt  not  make  It  of  bewn  stone ;  Ibr  If 
thou  lift  up  thy  tool  npon  It  thou  has  t  polluted  It;  nei- 
ther sbalt  thou  go  up  by  stepe  nntn  mine  altar,  that 
Iky  nakedness  be  not  discovered  thereon"  (Exod.  xx, 
21-26).  There  li  hen  an  evident  npndlalion  of  all 
pomp  and  ornament  in  connection  with  thia  altar  of 
bnmt-oArinj — the  pnfbrable  material  to  be  used  in  It 
being  earth,  or,  if  stone,  yet  stone  unhewn,  and  con- 
aeqaenlly  not  graven  by  art  or  man's  device.  The 
reason  of  this  cannot  be  sought  in  any  general  dislike 
to  the  costly  and  ornamental  In  divine  worship,  for  In 
tbe  structore  ot  the  tabernacle  Itself,  and  ttiti  morr, 
afterward,  In  the  erection  of  the  temple,  both  the  rich- 
est materials  and  the  most  skillful  artllicers  were  em- 
ployed. It  is  rather  to  be  sought  <n  tbe  general  pur- 
port and  design  of  the  altar,  which  was  tucb  as  to  con- 
sbt  best  with  the  simplest  torm,  and  materiali  of  the 
plainest  description;  Tor  It  was  pecullariy  tba  mimn- 
ment  and  remerabrancer  of  man's  sin  —  tbe  apedal 
meeting-place  between  Qod  and  his  creatnrea,  as  tilt- 
f^l:  on  which  account  it  must  be  perpetually  receiv- 
ing the  blood  of  slain  victims,  since  the  wavto  fellow- 
■hlp  with  God  for  guilty  brinn  could  only  be  found 
through  an  avenue  of  death  (Falrbairu,  Tfpologs,  11, 
286). 

In  the  dirsctlon*  aflarwatd  given  (Eitod.  zxvil,  1-8) 
for  the  construction  of  the  altar  that  was  to  tie  placed 
In  the  outer  court  of  the  tabernacle,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  no  explicit  mention  Is  made  either  of 
earth  or  of  atone.  It  was  to  be  made  of  sbittlm  or 
acacia  wood,  overlaid  with  brass;  to  be  in  form  a 
square  of  five  cnblts,  in  height  three  cubits,  and  with 
*  projecting  points  or  ''  boms"  at  each  of  the  fonr  cor- 
ners. It  was  to  be  made  "hollow  with  botrdi,"  and 
Jawlah  writers  have  held  thst  this  hallow  sfKce  be- 
tween the  boards  was  to  be  filled  with  earth  or  stonei 
when  the  altar  was  fixed  in  a  particular  place;  so  that 
the  original  direction  applied  alao  to  it,  and  the  boards 
might  be  regarded  aa  having  their  chief  use  In  holding 
tlw  awth  w  atones  together,  and  lapporttng  tba  fln- 


A,  the  ipaea  betwnn  Ibe  boaMi,  over  which  >b*  nleaiflt  (i 

nnli ;  B  B.  Ihe  aet-wurk  (nling,  irtUi  the  pnjectlac  Ma 
as  dvcrilnd  In  Kind,  iirll,  4, 5:  U,  the  careab  or  MfF  B. 
n1(.  prqleclLDg  tram  lt»  middle  of  the  altar ;  D,  (be  ladiK 
tovardll  on  me  ilda,  for  tlw  oOelaUnK  prtort  to  HHiirl  br. 
rnrmed  of  earth  cr  ucaei ;  a  b  e  it,  Ibe  Iwraa  or  emat  fta 
Jecthu  of  tbe  altar, 
place,  with  the  fuel  and  the  aacrifice.  Having  aa  de- 
vation  of  no  more  than  Uta  b  feet,  no  atepa  could  be 
required  for  the  officiating  priest;  a  mcrv  ledgt  at 
projecting  border  on  tbe  side  would  b«  qnita  snttrimt, 
witb  a  gentle  Incline  toward  It,  foTmad  at  earth  a 
stones.  This  seems  really  to  have  been  ptnvidcd  bv 
tbe  original  construction  of  tbe  altar  acccnIiDg  to  llie 
now  commonly  received  Interpretadcm  of  Exod.  xiri^ 
1,  G,  where  it  is  said,  "And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  [tht 
altaij  a  grate  of  net-work  of  brass ;  and  apoa  the  w4 
shalt  thou  make  fbur  braaen  rings  in  tbe  four  ccraBs 
thereof;  and  thou  shalt  put  it  under  the  aiai|iaH 
[sans,  tarhob',  circuit  or  border,  aa  the  word  stoia 
to  mean]  of  the  alUr  beneath,  that  the  net  nur  k 
even  to  the  midst  of  the  altar ;"  that  ia,  aa  Ton  Hem 
has  explained  (SiieUeuMn^es,  p.  201),  there  was  a  (st 
of  terrace  or  projecting  board  half  way  np  the  tlur 
and  compasung  it  about,  on  which  the  prieats  migU 
stand,  or  articlea  connected  with  tbe  aacrifioe  migfal  <• 
laid ;  and  this  was  to  be  supported  by  a  gradng  <•! 
brass  nndemeath,  of  net-like  construction,  aa  eihiiitc4 
in  the  pr«»dlng  cut.  See  Gn^Ta.  ThU  patters 
probably  approaches,  nearer  than  any  other  tbsl  bti 
been  presented,  to  the  altar  originally  fonBcd  to  ao- 
company  the  tabernacle.  The  older  and  atil!  ni^ 
previalent  idea  of  its  structnni  differs  chiefly  with  rr- 
gard  to  the  network  of  braat,  whkfa  it  regards  at  the 
grating  for  the  firr,  and  as  furnished  with  foar  ris^ 
that  it  might  be  sunk  down  within  the  boanls  and  si 
some  distance  bam  Uiem ;  aa  axMUted,  for  exampk 
in  tbe  annexed  cut,  which  Is  asaentlally  tba  rtprtaaa- 


AltarorBumt-oflMBR— aGGerdia|toFiMerick<S|iBaiall         i 

tatloD  of  Witains  (JftxeS.  Sacra,  I,  M8),  often  repn- 
duced  with  little  varUlion.  The  chief  ot^ection  to  tlu> 
form  Is  that  It  places  the  net-woik  of  braas  near  (*e 
top  and  within  the  boards,  Instead  of  making  it,  sslhc 
description  seems  to  require,  from  the  ground  npwanl 
(o  tbe  middle,  and  coUEWquently  ootetdiK-a  rapport,  bi 
short,  for  the  proJectinE  tunboi,  or  margin,  not  for  tin 
ftn  and  the  sacrifice.  The  articles  connected  with  ibf 
An  an  not  minutely  described,  but  an  included  In  lb' 
enumeration  given  at  ver.  8:  "And  thou  iball  "•'• 
his  pans  to  receive  hia  ashes,  and  his  aborelh  and  bh 
basins,  and  his  fiesh-hooks,  and  his  fire-pans;  'H  <^ 
vessels  thereof  thou  shalt  make  of  bixss,"  Thol«e*- 
ability  Is  that  then  was  no  fnOag  npon  the  top,!"' 
simply  tho  pan>  for  Are  and  aahea  reating  npoa  iK*^ 
or  earth  within  the  boarda:  and  thna  thtie  vi^ 
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bo  flcnped  or  nmoyed  for  cleaning,  as  occaaion 
Yoquired.— .Fairbairn.     See  Pak. 

In  the  arrangements  made  for  adapting  the  instm- 
ments  of  worship  to  the  larger  propoxtions  of  the  tem- 
ple,  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  necessarily  partook  of 
^be  general  character  of  the  change.     It  became  now 
a.  aquaie  of  20  cubits  instead  of  5,  and  was  raised  to 
^be  height  of  10  cubits ;  it  was  made  also  entirely  of 
'braas,  bat  in  other  respects*  it  was  probably  much  the 
same.     The  altar  attached  to  the  temple  of  Herod,  we 
learn  from  Joseph  us,  again  greatly  exceeded  in  di- 
mensions that  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.     *'  Before 
the  temple,'*  says  he  {War^  v,  6, 6),  *^ stood  the  altar, 
15  cubits  high,  and  equal  in  length  and  breadth,  being 
each  way  50  cubits.     It  was  built  in  the  figure  of  a 
aqnare,  and  it  had  comers  like  horns  (literally,  jutting 
up  into  horn-shaped  comers — Kiparoudui:  irpoavixi»tv 
ywvc'ac),  and  the  passage  up  to  it  was  by  an  insensible 
acclivity.**     This  was,  no  doubt,  with  the  view  of 
meeting  the  requirement  in  Exod.  xx,  26 ;  and  in  like 
manner,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  in- 
struction to  avoid  any  hewn  work,  it  wa«,  we  are  told, 
*  *  formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor  was  it  ever  so 
mach  as  touched  by  such  iron  tool.**    In  this  latter 
statement  the  Misfana  agrees  with  Joeephus;  but  it 
differs  materially  as  to  the  dimensions,  making  the 
base  only  a  square  of  82  cubits,  and  the  top  of  26,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon 
the  exact  measurement.    But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
it  was  considerably  larger  than  Solomon*s,  as  it  was  a 
leading  part  of  Herod*s  ambition,  in  his  costly  repara- 
tion of  the  temple,  to  make  all  his  external  proportions 
superior  to  that  which  had  preceded.     It  also  had,  we 
are  informed,  what  most  in  some  form  have  belonged 
to  the  altar  of  the  first  temple,  a  pipe  connected  with 
the  south-west  horn,  for  conveying  away  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifices.     This  discharged  itself  by  a  subterra- 
nean passage  into  the  brook  Kedron  [Marcuf ,  De  sacer- 
dot.  Hd>rctor,  qnilmad,  c.  dUarii  tuffit.fimctwnilnu  (Jena, 
1700) ;  Schlichter,  De  mffitu  tacro  ffebneorum  (Halle, 
1764);  El^ah  ben-Hirsch,  naton  ni^C  ir  '^«5<P 
(Frcft.  a.  M.  1714) ;  Gartmann,  JM  Hdtraorum  aliari 
n^gitus  (Wittenb.  169^1700)].     See  Ai^tajeu 

Burr,  Aaroo,  a  diatinguiahed  Presbyterian  divine, 
and  father  of  the  Yice-piesident  of  the  same  name,  was 
bora  in  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1716,  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1736,  and  received  license  to  preach 
in  the  following  year.  Having  labored  eleven  years 
in  Hanover  and  Newark,  he  became  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  in  1747.  He  discharged  the 
datiea  of  both  president  and  pastor  until  1766,  when 
the  pastoral  relation  was  dissolved,  and  he  gave  his 
whole  time  to  the  service  of  the  college.  In  1762  he 
married  a  daiij;hter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  sur- 
vived hira  about  a  year.  He  died  Sept.  24, 1767.  Mr. 
Burr  entered  warmly  into  the  great  revival  that  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry,  and  was  in  in- 
timate relations  with  Whitefield,  the  Tennents,  and 
many  other  promoters  of  the  work.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  *'  Latin  Grammar**  and  of  several  pamphlets. 
— Sprague,  Amuds,  iii,  68. 

Burr,  Jonathan,  a  Congregational  minister,  bom 
in  Redgrave,  Suffolk  Co.,  England.  He  preached  in 
Reckingshal,  Suffolk  Co.,  until  silenced  for  non-con- 
formity, and  in  1689. he  came  to  New  England.  In 
Feb.  1640,  he  became  associate  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Dorchester,  and  died  Aug.  9,  l&H, — Spragne,  Afmabj 
i,128. 

Burritt,  Charles  D.,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was  bom  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1823,  of 
pious  parents.  In  1841  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  distinguished  himself  there  for  thorough- 
ness, especially  in  the  exact  sciences.  In  1844  he  was 
made  tutor,  and  occupied  that  post  for  a  year  and  a 
half  with  great  success.  In  1846  he  entered  the  itine- 
rant ministry  in  the  Oneida  Conference ;  but  his  health, 


never  vigorous,  failed,  and  in  1866  he  took  a  supeiw 
annuated  relation.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Female  College,  in 
which  office  he  remained  until  his  health  failed  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1866.  He  resigned  and  returned  to  Ithaca, 
where  he  died  In  May,  1866.  **  As  a  preacher  he  was 
able  and  eloquent,  but  peculiarly  fervent  and  self-sac- 
rificing.**—J/mii^«  of  Conferatees,  vi,  98 ;  Peck,  Ear^ 
Mttkodim  (N.  Y.  1860, 12mo). 

BtUTOnghi  Edward,  a  persecuted  Quaker,  waa 
bom  at  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  in  1684,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Church  of  England,  but  became  first  a 
Presbyterian  and  afterward  a  Quaker.  He  devoted 
himself  earnestly  to  the  propagation  of  the  principles 
of  the  Friends,  and  was  imprisoned  in  1664.  On  re- 
gaining his  liberty,  he  went  to  Ireland  and  labored 
there,  and  afterward  returned  to  London.  During 
Cromweirs  time,  though  he  did  not  spare  the  Protect- 
or, he  waa  unmolested ;  but  the  government  of  Charles 
II,  as  is  usual  with  monarchical  governments,  was 
less  generous,  and  Burrough  was  put  into  Newgate, 
and  kept  there  tUl  his  death.  His  writings,  including 
7^  Drmnptt  of  the  Lordy  and  numerous  controversiid 
tracta,  were  ciilected  in  1672  (1  vol.  foL). — Bose,  Ntw 
Biographical  DietUmary, 

Bnrrooghes,  Jerbmiah,  a  learned  Puritan  divine, 
was  born  1699,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  whence  he 
was  ejected  for  nonconformity.  In  1681  he  was  made 
rector  of  Titshall,  but  was  deprived  in  1686,  when  be 
went  to  Rotterdam,  and  became  pastor  of  an  Engliah 
congregation  there.  Returning  to  England,  he  be- 
came pastor  of  two  of  the  most  important  independent 
congregations  in  London.  He  died  1646.  His  chief 
work  is  EaqMmtion  of  Homa  (Lond.  1648-61,  4  vols. 
4to ;  new  ed.  Lond.  1842,  imp.  8vo).  Besides  this  he 
published  Sermont  on  CkrUtian  ConUtnimtnt  (Lond. 
1650,  4to):— rAe  Choice  of  Motet  (Lond.  1650,  4to):~ 
Gotpd  Reconaiialtitm  (Lend.  1667,  4to):  —  Semumt  on 
Go^  Wortikigy  (Lond.  1668,  Ato)'.^  Gotpd  Remittum 
(Lond.  1664, 4to):— 7^  Saimi*t  Happmett,  Leeturet  on 
ike  BeatUudet  (Lond.  1660,  4to);  and  several  other  ex- 
cellent practical  treatises. 

BtUTOTiglui,  George,  a  Congregational  minister, 
the  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  is  unknown,  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  1670.  He  became  pastor  in  Salem 
Village,  Nov.  26,  1680,  having  previously  preached  in 
Falmouth,  Me.  He  resigned  in  1685,  and  returned  to 
Falmouth,  where  he  remained  until  1690,  after  which 
his  place  of  residence  is  not  certainly  known.  On  the 
3d  of  August,  1692,  he  was  tried  for  witchcraft  in  Boa- 
ton,  and  executed  on  ** Gallows  Hill,'*  Aug.  19,  Cot- 
ton Mather  aiding  and  abetting! — Spragne,  Annah, 
i,  186. 

Bnrsfelde,  a  Benedictine  abbey  near  Gdttingen, 
Germany,  founded  in  1098.  The  abbot,  John  von  Ha- 
gen  (1469),  organized  a  congregation  here  for  the 
stricter  Benedictine  observance,- and  the  rules  of  his 
congregation  were  received  in  186  convents  and  many 
nunneries.  The  congregation  was  approved  by  the 
CouncU  of  Basle  in  1440,  and  finally  by  Pius  II.  Af- 
ter this  it  achieved  great  distinction.  It  existed  until 
1808,  when  the  last  convents  belonging  to  it  were  sup- 
pressed. Since  the  Reformation  the  abbey  of  Burt- 
felde  has  had  a  Lutheran  abbot. 

Btuton,  Asa,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
bom  at  Stonington,  Conn.,  Aug.  26,  1762,  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  1777.  In  1779  he  was  installed  pastor 
in  Thetford,  where  he  labored  with  signal  success  un- 
til bis  death,  May  1,  1886.  He  was  made  D.D.  by 
Middlebury  College,  1804.  He  published  Ettayt  on 
tome  of  the  frtt  Prmcipiet  of  Metaphytiett  Ethia,  and 
TheoUgy  (1824,  8vo).  and  a  number  of  occasional  ser- 
mons.— Sprague,  Annah^  ii,  140. 

Buxton,  Ed^^ard,  D.D.,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury',  1794,  educated  at 
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Chrbt  Chnreh,  Ozfbid,  became  select  preacher  to  the  j 
Univeruty  in  1824,  and  professor  in  1829.  He  died  in  ' 
1886.  Dr.  Barton  was  a  most  nntiring  student,  and 
his  nrritings  are  of  decided  ralne  both  in  theology  and 
Chnreh  histoxy.  The  chief  of  them  are,  Ifiquiry  into 
the  Heresies  of  tke  ApodoSe  Age  (Bampton  Lecture, 
Oxf.  1829,  8vo)  i^TeiUmoniee  of  (he  Ante-Nicene  Fa- 
thers to  (he  Divmtg  of  Christ  and  to  (he  Trinity  (Oxf. 
1829  and  1881,  2  vols.  Bvo^i'-ffistorjf  of  the  ChunA 
from  the  Ascension  ofJenu  Christ  to  (he  Cowoermtm  of 
ConskaUine  (Lond.  1886,  small  8vo,  8th  ed.  I860):— 
Sermons  preadtod  before  the  Universiiy  (Lond.  1882, 
8vo)  i-^The  Greek  Testament,  with  EngHsh  Notes  (1680, 
2  vols.  8vo):— ili»  Attempt  to  ascsrtain  the  Ckronotogy 
of  the  Acts  and  PoHdine  Epistles  (1880,  8to)  i—Uoturss 
on  the  Eedesiaslical  History  of  the  frst  Three  Centuries 
(1888^  2  vols.  8vo;  8d  ed.  Oxf.  1846,  8vo);  also  edi- 
tions of  Cranmer*s  Catechism,  Pearson  on  the  Creed, 
Bishop  Bull's  Worlu,  and  the  Canons  of  Eosebius. 
An  option  of  liis  works,  with  a  memoir,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Parker  (Oxford,  6  vols.}. 

Buxton,  Hemyi  a  Puritan  divine,  was  bom  at 
Birsall,  Yorkshire,  1579,  and  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
closet  to  prince  Charles,  but  was  dismissed  in  1625  for 
criticizing  Land's  popish  tendencies.  In  1626  he  bo- 
came  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  in  Friday  Street,  Lon- 
don, and  was,  in  December,  1686,  summoned  before  the 
Star^hamber  for  two  **  seditions  sermons."  He  was 
suspended,  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  to  lose 
his  ears  in  the  pillory,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £6000. 
Burton  bore  liis  sufferings  in  the  pillory  with  great 
firmness,  amid  the  sympathetic  cries  of  the  bystand- 
ers. He  was  released  Arom  imprisonment  in  1640  by 
the  Xiong  Parliament,  which  restored  him  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  orders  and  to  his  benefice.  He  afterward 
became  an  Independent,  and  died  Jan.  7, 1648.  His 
controversial  writings  were  very  numerous ;  a  list  of 
seventy  is  givexi  by  Anthony  Wood.  See  lAfe  of 
Menry  Bwrion  (Lond.  1648, 4to). 

Burton,  Heseklah,  D.D.,  an  English  divine,  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  became  fellow  and  tutor.  In  1667  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  lord-keeper  Bridgman,  who  also  appointed 
liim  prebendary  of  Norwich  and  rector  of  St.  Mary's, 
Southwark.  In  1668  he  shared  with  TUlotson  and 
Stillingfleet  in  the  Bridgman  treaty,  designed  to  com- 
prehend dissenters  in  t&e  Church  of  England.  The 
plan,  though  favored  by  the  more  enlightened  church- 
men, and  also  by  Bates  and  Baxter,  fell  through  from 
the  bigotry  of  extreme  partisans  on  lx>th  sides.  In 
1680  he  became  rector  of  Barnes,.  Surrey,  and  died  in 
1681,  leaving  Discourses  (2  vols.  8vo,  Lond.  1684),  pub- 
lished by  Tillotson,  with  an  Introduction,  after  Bur- 
ton*s  death. — Hook,  Eccl,  Biography,  ii,  804 ;  Darling, 
Cyclop,  Bibliographica,  i,  520. 

Burton,  John,  an  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Wembworthy,  Devonshire,  in  1696,  and  studied  at 
Corpus  Cliristi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  tu- 
tor in  1713.  In  1788  he  became  fellow  of  Eton,  and 
soon  after  obtained  the  living  of  Mapledurliam,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. He  became  rector  of  Worplesdon  in  1766, 
and  died  Feb.  11, 1771.  His  works  include  Sermons 
(2  vols.  8vo): — DissertaUons  on  Samuel:  —  Opuscula 
Miscellanea  Thcologica: — Genuineness  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's History,  against  Oldmixon  (Lond.  1744) : — Pcqpists 
and  Pharisees  compared,  in  opposition  to  Philips' s  Life 
of  Pole  (Lond.  1766).  His  name  is  also  given  to  an 
excellent  edition  of  five  Greek  plays,  called  The  Penta- 
logia  (2  vols.  8vo) ;  but  it  was  really  by  Bingliam,  one 
of  his  pupils,  who  died  early,  sod  was  brought  out  after 
his  death  by  Burton.— Hook,  JSccles,  Biognphy,  ii,  312. 

Burton,  Robert,  was  bom  at  Undley,  Feb.  8, 
1576,  studied  at  Oxford,  and  died  Jan.  25,  1639;  he 
was  student  of  Christ  Church,  vicar  of  St.  Thomas, 
in  Oxford,  and  rector  of  Seagrave,  in  Leicestershire. 


He  is  only  known  as  flie  author  of  the  odebrsted  .4i 
omy  of  Melancholy,  first  published  in  1621, 4tD,  ot 
many  editions  have  been  printed,  and  whkh  atin  boid» 
a  foremost  place  in  literature.  Sterne  oiken  bonwf 
from  it  without  aclmowledgment. 

Buxy,  Abthvb,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  DevosL,  and  •mms 
educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  of  which  be  be- 
came principal.  Ho  was  ejected  by  the  Paiiianwnt, 
but  at  the  Restoration  he  was  reappointed,  and  also 
made  prebendary  of  Exeter  and  chaptain  to  Charles 
II.  When  WiUiam  III  was  seekhig  to  unite  the  dif- 
ferent Protestant  bodies,  Bury  wrote  a  book  called 
The  Naked  Gospel  (Lond.  1690,  4toX  in  which  be  rew 
duced  both  doctrine  and  practice  to  tiieir  simplest 
forms,  in  order  to  ftimish  a  common  platfonn  for  all 
parties.  As  is  usual  with  mediators,  he  pleased  oo- 
\xAy ;  and  besides,  having  asserted  in  hia  book  that  a 
belief  in  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  not  esaentaal  to  eal^ 
vation,  he  brought  a  storm  upon  himself  which  drmre 
him  from  his  preferments.  His  book  waa  bnnxt  by 
order  of  the  University.  He  afterward  had  a  better 
controversy  with  Jurieu.  The  date  of  hia  death  is  oa- 
known. — ^Rose,  New  Biog.  Dictionary, 

BuBby,  Richard,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Lottno,  in 
Lincolnshire,  Sept.  22,  1606.     He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.      *'  So 
low  were  his  finances  that  his  fees  for  the  decrees  of 
bachelor  and  master  of  arte  were  defrayed  by  donatinn 
from  the  perish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  £h  hav- 
ing been  given  him  for  the  former,  and  X6  13*.  4d.  for 
the  latter.    This  £svor  he  gratefully  acknowledged  in 
his  will  by  leaving  £60  to  the  poor  housekeepera  in 
tliat  parish,  having  already  bequeathed  to  the  parish 
for  chariteble  purposes  an  estete  of  £525  per  annnm, 
and  very  nearly  X5000  in  personal  property.     In  1639 
he  was  admitted  to  the  prebend  and  rectory  of  Cod- 
worth  in  the  church  of  Wells,  and  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember in  the  following  year  he  was  appomted  bead 
roaster  of  Westminster  School,  in  which  occopation  be 
labored  more  than  half  a  centary,  and  by  hia  diligenee, 
learning,  and  assiduity  has  become  the  proverbial  rep- 
resentative of  his  class.     In  July,  1660,  he  waa  in- 
stalled as  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing August  he  became  canon  resklentiaiy  and 
treasurer  of  Wells.    At  the  coronatioo  of  Charies  II 
in  1661,  he  had  the  honor  of  carrying  the  ampulla. 
His  benefactions  were  numerous  and  most  liberal,  and 
he  was  a  man  of  great  personal  piety.     He  died  April 
6, 1695,  full  of  years  and  reputation,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.     His  works  were  principally 
for  the  use  of  his  school,  and  consist  for  the  most  part 
either  of  expurgated  editions  of  certein  classics  which 
he  wished  his  boys  to  read  in  a  harmless  form,  or 
grammaticsl  treatises,  chiefly  in  a  metrical  form.    The 
severity  of  his  discipline  is  traditional,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  rest  upon  any  sound  authority ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  no  records  are  |gescrved  of  him  in 
tin  school  over  which  he  so  long  presided.** — EngKsh 
Cydopadia;  Hook,  Ecdes,  Biography,  ii,  820. 

Bnsenbatiin,  Hebmanx,  a  Jesuit  writer  on  mor- 
al theology  of  great  repute  in  the  Roman  Church, 
bom  1600,  in  Westphalia,  and  died  in  1688.  His  ife- 
duOa  Theologim  MoraKs  (Paris,  1669)  carried  oot  the 
trae  ultramontane  theory  of  the  pope*s  authority  over 
human  governments  and  over  the  lives  of  kmgs  m 
fully  thst  it  was  burnt  in  1761  by  order  of  the  PSrlia- 
ment  of  Paris.  It  has  passed  thront^h  60  editions,  and 
is  still  reprinted.  It  was  enlarged  by  Lacrolx  to  2 
voU.  fol.  (Col.  1758). 

Bush  (nao,  seneh';  Sept.  and  N.  T.  /Sarec)  oc- 
curs in  the  account  of  the  buming^bush,  in  which  Je- 
hovah manifested  himself  to  Moses  at  Horeb  (Exod. 
iii,  2,  8,  4;  Deut.  xxxiii,  16;  2  Esdr.  xiv,  1, 8;  Matt 
xii,  26;  Acta  vii,  80),  and  signifies  a  thorn^  more  psr- 
ticularly  the  bramble  (q.  v.).  But  Pococke  obMrvei 
that  the  bramble  does  not  at  all  grow  in  these  regiona 
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Geacnias  States  that  the  Syriac  and  Azmbic  word  mmA,|  Time,  p.  74 ;  iV,  F.  Ob$enferf  Fernald,  Memoin  and  Reau 
^wrhich  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew,  denotes  the  amiM,'  initeeneet  of  the  late  Prof,  G.  Bush  (Boat,  18C0),  oonsist- 
^/biia  wama*  We  know  that  this  plant  is  an  indigene  ing  to  a  gnat  extent  of  letters  and  oontribntions  tram 
of  Arabia.  Rosenm&ller  inclines  to  the  opinion  tiiat  frknds  of  the  deceased,  viz.,  Rufns  Clioate,  W.  S.  Hay* 
^he  holy  boah  was  of  the  htgwAom  species.    Prof.  Rob-  don,  Dr.  Bellows,  and  others. 

inson,  in  1888,  saw  on  the  monntains  of  Horeb  a  wil-i  Bushel  is  nsed  in  the  Autb.  Vers,  to  express  the 
low  and  two  hawthorns  growing,  with  many  shrubs,  and  q^,^  p^UtoQ,  Latin  modms,  a  Roman  meataie  for  dry 
great  quantities  of  fragrant  hyssop  and  thyme.  What  articles,  eqnal'to  one  sixth  of  the  Attic  medimnus  (see 
particular  pluit  or  boah  «Me4  denotes  it  is  difficult  to  ^^i^j^^^  j)ict.  of  Class,  Antig.  p.  v.  Modius),  and  con- 
say.     See  Thorn.    -Die  professor,  while  resting  at  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  7  ^575  ^^^^  ^^  „^,y  ^  ^^^  £^^,5^^ 

the  ancient  convent  of  Smai,  saw  the  great  church,  measure  (Matt,  v,  16 ;  Mark  iv,  21 ;  Luke  xi,  88).  See 
He  aavs,  **  Back  of  the  altar  we  were  shown  the  chap- 1  Kb^suhs 

el  cov'eringtiie  place  where  the  buming-bwh  is  said  I  a^jg^y  Thom  as  H.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
to  have  stood,  now  reg^ed  as  tbe  in«rt  hoty  spot  m  I  y^^  ^^i^  i^  Washington,  D.  C,  18U,  and  pious- 
tiie  penmsula ;  and  as  Moses  put  off  his  shoes  m  oi^  j  j  educated.  In  1887  he  entered  the  itinerant  minis- 
der  to  approach  it  so  all  who  now  visit  it  must  do  the  I  ^^  j„  ^^  Baltimore  Conftrence,  in  which  he  contin- 
same.     The  spot  is  covered  with  sdver,  and  the  whole  ^  ^^jj,  ^  ^^  ,,.,  ^^^  ^j^^    ^  „„„^,  ^^ 

^'^^^ri!!! **'{.'?T*tl:  ^•^  i^  ^"^  '^'^^  "t^u  ^^  •  tbe  most  important  circuits  and  stations.  He  died  in 
r*4.*JjT„'^'*'*'*'r^"  *^*^.^"^l^*^•  ^^^^^^  ^''^^  ■  i  Washington;  ApHI  19,  1866.  He  was  a  man  of  ear^ 
flocks"  {Rcsearehes,  1,  lU).     See  Btonino-bosh.        |  „^^  ^^  courageous  nature,  a  aealous,  faithful,  and 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  "  bushes"  in  Job  xxx,  guccessful  preacher.— ifmiitef  of  Conferences,  vi,  202. 
4,  7,  is  rnto  (ii'achl  and  means  shnAs  in  general,  asj     Busy-body (ir*p.'€pyoc, officious,  1  Tfan.  v,  13;  "cu. 
in  Gen.ii,6;  xx!,15.     The  only  other  word  so  ren-jrioua,"  Acts  xix,  19;  irtpiepydZofiai,  to  be  ooer-busy, 
dered   (C>5JT3,  nahalolim',  mariiin,  "commendable  2  Thess.  iii,  11 ;  aXXoTpuirivKoiroc,  interfering  in  other 
trees")  in  our  version  of  Isa.  vii,  19,  signifies  jxisterM. 

Bush,  Gbobob,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Vt, 
June  17,  1796.  He  entered  Dartmouth  College  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  passed  through  a  course  of  theological 
study  at  Princeton,  in  1824  was  appointed  a  mission- 
ary at  the  West,  and  became  settled  as  the  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  at  Indianapolis.  He  resigned 
this  charge  and  came  to  New  York  in  1829.  In  1831 
he  was  elected  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  liter- 
ature in  the  University  of  New  York,  and  immediate- 
ly entered  upon  a  literary  career  which  won  for  him 
the  reputation  of  profound  scholarly  ability.  His  lltst 
published  work,  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Harpers 
in  1882,  was  a  fJfe  of  Mohmnmed  (l^tao).  In  the  same 
year  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the  MUlemmun  (reprint- 1  BA^un* 

ed,  Salem,  1842, 12mo).  In  1840  he  began  a  series  of  I  !„..  '  .  ,.  .„  ^  r««.„u*  ^f^  hn™  i«  I7in 
Bible  commentaries,  which,  under  the  title  of  Notes  oi»l  f^J^^^*  ^°^  *.  Rwnantet  writer,  bom  in  1710, 
Genesis,  Exodus,  etc.,  down  to  Judges,  still  remains  an  «i>d  educated  at  ^ouai,  where  he  early  attamed  in  sncv 

acknowledged  authoritv  (N.  Y.  1840-1862,  7  vols.),  "^f"!""  ^  ****  ***?*•  ^'  ^^l  l'  P^"<>«>P*»y  ^^ 
In  1844  the  pubUcation  of  another  of  hU  works  (AnaL^  theology.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
tasis,  or  the  Doctrine  of  th^  Resurrection),  in  which,  by^»  °)*«»o»  l«  Staffordshire,  where  he  oommenoed 
irgumento  drawn  from  reason  and  revelation,  he  de-  Th^  Lwes  of  the  SauUs,  which  was  completed  during 

nied  the  existence  of  a  material  body  in  a  fhture  life, ;  ^J!  *"^f  °*  "?^T  fL^"^iS?  **»"  P»»>1|»^«J 
raised  a  vigorous  opposition  against  him.  Undaunted,  (^745,  6  vols.  4to)  In  1.. 9  or  1780,  an  edition  n  12 
by  the  fierceness  of  his  critics,  he  replied  to  their  as- 1  ^^- 8^°.  "^  pubhshed  at  Dublin ;  and  in  1799, 1800, 
saults  by  the  issue  of  two  new  works.  The  Resurrection  \  ""°*^f  «*lV?^»  by  Chwles  BuUer,  his  nephew,  ap- 
of  Christ,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Did  Christ  rise  P^„*i  ^*"^"/«^o  ^"  edition  appoared  at  Derljy 
with  a  body  spiritual  and  celestial,  or  terrestrial  and!  "A^J  ^  i^  vols.  12mo,  and  an  American  edition  in 
material  ?"  and  The  Soul;  an  Inquiry  into  Scriptural  ^^  (^•'^  ^ork,  12  vols,  in  four,  8vo).  He  died  May 
Psyehologif  (N.  Y.  1846,  12mo).     In  these  later  works ,  1®,  l"^- 

it  was  very  apparent  that  his  mind  had  become  unset- '  Bntler,  Charles,  a  Romanist  writer,  was  bom  in 
tied,  and  all  confidence  in  hia  early  belteft  had  for-  London  1760,  educated  at  Douai,  and  practised  law  in 
saken  him.  About  this  time  he  became  enamored  of  London  for  many  years.  Besides  writing  and  editing 
tlie  vagaries  of  mesmerism  and  animal  magnetism,  a  number  of  law  books,  he  wrote  Horcs  Biblica  (2  vols. 
He  at  last  became  a  Swedenborgian,  and  edited  The  8vo),  containing  an  account  of  the  literary  history  of 
Aew  Church  Repositonf  with  decided  ability.  He  also  tiie  Old  and'  New  Testament,  and  of  the  sacred  books 
published,  in  the  interest  of  his  new  faith.  New  Church  of  the  Mohammedans,  Hhidoos,  Chinese,  Parsees,  etc. 
iftioeflafMer(N.Y.  1866, 12mo).  Among  his  other  Swe-.  It  has  gone  through  many  editions.  After  1806  hia 
denborgian  works  are.  Statement  of  Reasons ;  Letters  Co'  pen  was  largely  employed  on  subjects  regarding  his 
a  Trinitarian;  MemorabiUa;  Mesmer  cmd  Su)edenborg\ovn\  Church,  which  are  collected  in  his  general  works. 


pecple^s  concerns,  1  Pet.  iv,  16),  a  person  of  meddlesosse 
habits,  emphatically  condemned  in  the  above  texts  of 
the  N.  T.  as  being  akin  to  tlie  tattler  and  scandal- 
monger. 

Butler,  an  honorable  officer  in  the  household  of 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xl,  1, 13).  The  original 
word  h^lbp,  mashioeh',  properly  signifies  cup-bearer, 
aa  it  is  elsewhere  tnmslated  (1  Kings  x,  6 ;  2  Chron. 
ix,  4).  The  Sept.  renders  it  dpxioivoxoo^,  **  chief 
wine^nrer,"  implying  him  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  rest,  which,  aa  appears  from  ver.  2,  is  the  trao 
meaning.  It  was  his  duty  to  fill  and  bear  the  cup  or 
drinking-vessel  to  the  king.  Nehemiah  was  cup-bear- 
er (q.  V.)  to  Khig  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  i,  11 ;  ii,  1).    See 


(s  partial  defence  of  Mesmerism,  giving  rise  to  a  long 
-diflcnssion  with  Tayler  Lewis  about  the  "  Poughkeep- 
sie  seer,*'  Davis,  etc.);  A  Reply  to  Dr.Woods  on  Swe- 
denborgianism ;  Priesthood  and  the  Clergy  unhnovn  to 
Ckristianity  (1867),  which  excited  commotion  among 
the  Swedenborgians.  **  He  was  an  enthusiastic  schol- 
•r  and  a  popular  author.  His  ardent  and  versatile 
temperament  led  him  to  frequent  changes  of  opinion ; 
bnt  no  one  ever  doubted  that  he  was  conscientious  in 
his  convictions,  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for 
the  cause  of  truth.  His  life  was  the  life  of  a  scholar." 
He  died  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19, 1868.— i/cfi  of  the 


Among  them  are  lives  of  Bossuet,  of  F6nelon,  of  Abb6 
de  Ranc4,  abbot  of  La  Trappe ;  of  St.  Y incent  de  Paul, 
of  Erasmus,  of  Grotius,  of  Henrie  Marie  de  Boodon, 
of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  of  the  Chancellor  L*H6pital,  etc., 
and  of  his  own  uncle,  the  Rev.  Alban  Butler,  author 
of  Uees  of  the  Saints,  a  work  which  Bfr.  Botier  himself 
continued.  He  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation,  and  much  of  the  progress  of 
that  measure  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  Nistorieat  Me- 
moirs of  the  EngHA,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics  (1819). 
Hitherto  he  had  abstained  from  controversy,  but  the 
•ppearaaoe  of  Dr.  Sonthey*s  Book  qf  the  Church  tn 
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gaged  Um  in  a  Mries  of  letter*  to  that  writer,  a&d  af- 
terward in  two  replies  to  Bishop  BlomAeld  (q.  y.)  of 
Chester  and  to  the  Rev.  (Seorge  ToMmsend,  J5^  ofih» 
ie.C.CA«rdk(Lond.l826,8vo);  Vindicaiion  o/tke  Book 
oftheR,C.  Church  (Lond.  1826,  Svo).  His  principal 
writings  are  gatliered  in  five  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1817). 
As  he  takes  the  Oallican  stand^point  throughout,  his 
arguments  for  Romanism  are  held  in  nO  great  repute 
among  Roman  theologians.    He  died  June  2, 1882. 

Butler,  David,  D.D.,  was  bom  at  Harwinton, 
Conn.,  in  1763 ;  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
and  afterward  entered  into  business.  He  was  bred  a 
Congregationalist,  but  became  an  Episcopalian,  and 
studied  for  the  ministry  under  the  Rev.  Ashbel  Bald- 
win. He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1792.  and  priest  in 
1708.  In  1794  he  became  rector  of  St.  Michael's, 
Litchfield,  and  in  1804  of  St.  Paul's,  Troy.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  parish,  laboring  also  as  a  missionary, 
and  very  useftil  in  spreading  the  principles  of  his  de- 
nomination, until  1884,  when  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  charge.  He  died  July  11, 1842.  He  pub- 
lished a  Senmm  before  the  Freemaeotu  (1804),  and  sev- 
eral occasional  discourses.  His  son,  the  Rev.  C.  M. 
Butler,  D.D.,  is  an  eminent  minister  and  professor  in 
the  ProL  £pb.  Church.— Sprague,  Aimals,  v,  890. 

Butler,  Bum,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  bom  in  Lan- 
oatter,  Haas.,  in  Sept.  1763.  In  1790  he  was  convert- 
ed and  baptised,  and  in  1800  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  Church  in  Waterbury,  Vt,  where  he  re- 
mained for  over  thirty  years.  With  that  of  preacher 
Mr.  Butler  united  vurions  civil  offices ;  among  them 
judge  of  the  County  Covrt  in  1806,  member  of  Congress 
from  1818  to  1815,  governor  of  the  state  from  1826  to 
1828,  and  presidential  elector  in  1886.  His  adminis- 
tration as  governor  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  iuo- 
cessfnl  effort  for  the  suppression  of  lotteries,  and  by 
some  essential  improvements  in  the  system  of  common 
school  education.  During  a  considerable  part  of  his 
life  Mr.  Butler  was  subject  to  much  bodily  infirmity, 
and  especially  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  July  12, 1838.— Spragne,  Annai$,y\,All, 

Bntler,  Francis  B.,  a  Presbyterian  minister  and 
martyr  to  the  cause  of  fiberty,  was  bom  in  Suffield, 
Conn.,  February  7, 1826.  He  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  New  Yoric  at  an  early  age,  and  was  mark- 
ed for  his  piety  and  for  his  active  services  in  all  benev- 
olent onterpriMs.  At  29  he  abandoned  business  and 
entered  Yale  College,  where  ho  graduated  in  1857. 
He  studied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  in  1862  became 
chaplain  of  the  25th  K.  J.  Volunteers.  His  labors 
were  nnprecedentedly  successful.  He  organised  a 
flourishing  regimental  church.  To  this,  during  the 
last  three  months  of  his  life,  no  less  than  thirteen  were 
added  on  confession  of  their  faith,  while  a  still  larger 
number  were  seeking  Christ.  Some  of  these  cases 
were  of  great  interest,  and  it  is  only  the  want  of  space 
that  prevents  their  insertion  here.  His  whole  time 
and  thoughts  were  given  to  the  men,  in  caring  both  for 
their  temporal  and  eternal  interests.  He  believed  it 
his  duty  to  go  wherever  the  men  were  called  to  go. 
In  the  battle  of  I^«dcricksburg  he  was  at  his  post  car- 
ing for  the  wounded,  though  the  bullets  were  flying 
thick  around  him.  About  noon  he  learned  that  some 
of  his  own  men,  wounded  while  skirmishing  at  some 
distance  from  the  place  occupied  by  the  chaplains  and 
snrgeona  were  suffering  for  the  want  of  immediate 
care.  He  volunteered  to  go  with  a  surgeon  to  their 
reliefl  In  order  to  do  this  duty,  they  had  to  cross  an 
open  field  which  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
sharp-shooters.  He  was  told  of  the  danger,  but  bis 
sense  of  duty  was  not  to  be  overcome  by  the  fear  of 
death.  While  crossing  this  field  a  mini^ball  struck 
him  and  passed  tlirough  bis  body.  In  twenty-four 
boors  he  was  dead. — Wilson,  PreAyt,  Hitlorical  Alma- 
woe,  vol.  vi,  p.  100. 

.  Butler,  Joseph,  LL.D.,  bishop  of  Durham,  was 


bora  at  Wantaire,  in  Berkshire,  May  18,  1092;  OBd 
brought  up  as  a  Presbyterian,  bis  father  bein^  a 
able  shopkeeper  of  that  permaaion.    He  wai 
by  a  FrMbyterian  named  Jonei^  who  kept  a  achool 
at  Gloucester  and  afterward  at  Tewkesbury,  and  vho 
numbered  among  his  students,  at  the  same  tiine.  Seek- 
er and  Butler.    Here  his  aptitude  for  metaphyvical 
speculations  and  accuracy  of  judgment  first  mAnilestod 
themselves.     He  finally  determined  to  conforai  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  on  the  17th  of  March,  1714, 
removed  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    In  1718  1m  was 
appointed  preacher  at  the  BoUs,  where  be  continned 
until  1726.     In  the  mean  time  he  was  presented  to  tlic 
rectory  of  Houghton,  near  Dariington,  and  to  tliat  of 
Stanhope  (in  1726),  to  which  he  retired  when  be 
signed  the  preachership  of  the  Rolls  Chapel,  and 
there  seven  years.    About  1782  the  Loi^  Chancellor 
Talbot,  at  the  instigatk>n  of  Seeker,  appointed  Bmler 
his  chaplain,  and  four  years  afterward  he  became  cleilK 
of  the  closet  to  Queen  Caroline,  in  which  year  he  pre- 
sented to  her  his  eelebiated  work,  The  Amalogg  ofRe- 
UgUm^  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  the  ComgUtttiion  amd 
Coterae  of  Nature^  previoufly  to  its  publication.     In 
1788  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Bristol ;  and,  after 
various  other  preferments,  was  translated  to  Duriwm 
in  1760,  upon  the  death  of  Chandler,  who  had  alao  been 
I  his  fellow-pupil  at  the  Dissenting  academy  at  Tewkes- 
bury.    Owing  to  a  charge  which  he  delivered  to  hia 
.clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  in  which  he  exhorted 
them  to  be  careful  to  maintain  the  outward  form  and 
&ee  of  religion  with  decency  and  reverence,  he  was 
foolishly  charged  with  ^'  Bomanising  tendenciea ;"  and 
one  ammtfrnoHe  writer  did  not  scruple,  fifteen  years  af- 
ter the  good  bishop*s  death,  to  slander  him  aa  having 
died  in  the  Romish  communion.    He  died  June  16^ 
1762.     Besides  the  hnmortal  ''Analogy,**  he  left  a 
volume  of  iSnwKNW,  in  which  the  trae  Uieery  of  ethics 
was  first  fiilly  set  forth.     His  contributions  to  a  cor- 
rect theory  of  morals  consist,  1.  In  his  distinction  be- 
tween self-love  and  the  primary  appetites ;  and,  2.  In 
his  clear  exposition  of  the  existence  and  snpiemacT 
of  conscience.    The  objects  of  our  appetites  and  pas- 
sions are  outward  things,  which  are  sought  simply  aa 
ends ;  thus  food  is  the  object  of  hunger,  and  drink  the 
object  of  thirst.     Some  of  the  primary  desires  lead  di- 
rectly to  our  private  good,  and  others  to  the  good  of 
the  community.     Hunger  and  thirst,  above  cited,  are 
,  instances  of  the  former ;  the  affection  for  one*a  child 
I  is  an  instance  of  the  latter.     They  may  be  cooaiderwl 
.as  so  many  simple  impulses  which  are  to  be  guided 
I  and  controlled  by  our  higher  powers.     Pleasure  is  the 
eohoomUatU  of  their  gratification,  but,  in  their  original 
state,  is  no  separate  part  of  the  aim  of  the  agent.    AU 
these  primary  impulses  are  contemplated  by  self-love, 
\  as  the  material  out  of  which  happiness  is  to  be  con- 
^  structed.     Self-love  is  a  regard  for  our  happinesa  as  a 
I  whole :  such  a  regard  is  not  a  vice,  but  a  eomnenda- 
,  ble  quality.     SeU4ove  is  not  selfishnmiB.     Selfisbnesa 
is  destructive  of  human  happiness,  and,  as  such,  self* 
love  condemns  it.     The  so-called  benevolent  aifiBctione 
are  consequently  disinterested,  as  likewise  are  (in  their 
incomplex  manifestations)  our  physical  appetites  and 
malevolent  feelings.     But,  besides  theae  principles  of 
our  nature,  there  is  one  which  is  supreme  over  all  otb» 
ers — this  is  oomadence,     Shaftesbury  had  before  point- 
ed out  the  emoliUmal  character  of  conscience  under  the 
term  moral  sense,  but  its  distinguishing  attribute  of 
supremacy  he  had  (ailed  to  notice.    Butler,  acknowU 
edging  the  correctness  of  hb  lordship*s  partial  view, 
combined,  with  it  the  element  necessary  to  make  aa 
entire  truth — the  character  of  oonsdence,  as  the  high- 
est tribunal  of  man*s  nature,  "which  surveys,  ap- 
proves, or  disapproves  the  several  alibctidns  of  oar 
mind,  and  passions  of  our  lives.**    The  practical  weak- 
ness of  conscience  does  not  destroy  its  aathori^,  and, 
thoueh  its  mandates  are  often  disregarded,  yet  the  ob- 
ligations to  render  It  obedtenoe  ramain  nnimpniied^ 
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In  this  Tlew  of  ihe  several  principles  within  us,  and 
tlieir  lelatiotta  to  each  other,  Tirtne  msy  be  said,  in 
tile  language  of  the  ancients,  to  consist  in  following 
nature ;  that  is,  nature  correctly  interpreted  and  un- 
derstood. 

In  the  Analrgif  rf  ReSgim,  Butler  vindicates  the 
truths  both  of  natural  religion  and  of  Christianity  by 
showing  that  they  are  paralleled  by  the  facts  of  our 
experience,  snd  that  nature,  considered  as  a  revelation 
of  God,  teaches  (though  to  a  more  limited  extent  and 
in  a  more  imperfect  way)  the  Fame  lefsons  as  the 
Scriptures.  He  proves  that  the  evidence  is  the  same 
as  that  upon  which  we  act  in  our  temporal  concerns, 
and  that  perhsps  it  is  left  as  it  is,  tliat  our  behavior 
with  regard  to  it  may  be  part  of  our  probation  for  a 
future  Ufe.  Nor  does  the  aim  of  the  **  Analogy"  stop 
bere.  The  opinicn  has  very  extensively  prevailed 
that  the  utility  of  the  work  consists  solely  in  answer- 
ing objiectionp.  Dr.  Held,  tlie  Scotch  philoeopher,  lias 
so  expressed  himself.  Of  a  like  purport  is  the  hsppi- 
ly-conceived  language  of  Dr.  Campbell :  ^*  Analogical 
evidence  is  generally  more  successful  in  silencing  ob- 
jections than  in  evincing  truth.  Though  it  rarely  re- 
futes, it  fi'equently  repels  refutation ;  like  those  weap- 
ons which,  though  they  cannot  kill  the  enemy,  will 
ward  his  blows."  The  outward  form  of  the  **  Analo- 
gy," to  be  sure,  ^ves  some  countenance  to  this  view, 
for  the  elector  is  followed  through  all  the  mazes  of 
his  error.  But,  besides  the  effect  of  particular  analo- 
gies, there  is  the  effect  of  the  "  Analogy"  as  a  whole — 
of  the  likeness  so  beautifully  developed  between  the 
system  of  nature  and  the  system  of  grace.  Every  one 
who  has  received  the  foto/ impression  of  the  argument 
is  conscious  that  he  has  derived  therefrom  new  convic- 
tions of  the  truth  of  religion,  and  that  these  convic- 
tions rest  on  a  basis  peculiarly  their  own.  On  this 
point  Butler's  own  language  is  quite  definite :  '*  This 
treatiso  will  be,  to  such  as  are  convinced  of  religion 
upon  the  proof  arifin^  out  of  the  two  last-mentioned 
principles  [liberty  and  moral  fitness],  sn  additional 
proof,  and  a  confirmation  of  it ;  to  such  as  do  not  ad- 
mit those  principles,  an  original  proof  of  it,  and  a  con- 
firmation of  that  proof.  Ihoee  who  believe  will  here 
find  the  scheme  of  Christianity  cleared  of  objections, 
and  the  evidence  of  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  strength- 
ened ;  those  who  do  not  I'tlieve  will  at  least  be  shown 
the  absurdity  of  all  attempts  to  prove  Christianity 
fklse,  the  plain,  undoubted  credibility  of  it,  and,  I  hope, 
a  good  deal  more"  (part  ii,  chap.  viii).  His  books  are 
more  pregnant  with  thought  than  any  uninspired  vol 
nmes  of  their  size  in  the  English  language.  He  was 
an  Arminian  in  theology.  The  best  edition  of  the 
"Analogy"  is  that  edited  by  R.  Emory  and  G.  R. 
Crooks  (New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers),  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  thoroughly  logical  analyris.  Of  the  jEUU 
ical  Ditcourtetj  a  new  and  excellent  edition,  by  Pass- 
more,  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1855.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  that  the  truths  con- 
tained in  these  sermons  are  "more  worthy  of  the  name 
of  Sicovery  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, if  we  ought  not,  with  some  hesitation,  to  except 
the  first  steps  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  toward  a 
theory  of  morals."  The  best  editkm  of  his  Complete 
Work$  is  that  of  Oxford  (1849, 2  vols.  8  vo).  See  Mack- 
intosh, H%9t,  ofEth,  PhU,,  p.  118;  Whewell, Hvl,ofMor- 
o(»,lect.viU;  JLond.  (2tt.  iZetr.  xliii,  182 ;  lxiv,188;  Meth. 
Qu.  Jeer,  i,  556;  Ui,  128;  xi,  247 ;  Am,  Bib,  Repot,  x, 
817 ;  C^ritt,  Rev,  ix,  199 ;  Bartlett,  Mem,  o/Butkr  (Lond. 
1889, 8vo) ;  Brit,  Qu,  Rev,,  July,  1868,  art.  vi ;  AUibone, 
Bid,  o/Autkort,  i,  812 ;  Am,  Pretb,  Rev,,  Oct.  1868. 

Bntler,  Bamnel,  D.D.,  an  English  scholar  and 
prelate,  was  bom  at  Kenilworth  1774,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  be- 
came fellow  in  1797.  In  1798  he  was  made  head  mas- 
ter of  Shrewsbury'  School,  where  his  scholarship  and 
skill  made  him  eminent  as  an  instructor.  The  senate 
jot  Cambridge  appointed  him  to  prepare  a  completa 


edition  of  JBschylos,  which  was  published  in  4  voIa« 
8vo  (1809-1816).  In  1811  he  was  made  D.D.  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  in  1886  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Litchfield. 
He  published  a  number  of  books  in  classics,  and  his 
Ckuiieal  Geoffraphjf  and  Atlas  continues  to  this  day  to 
be  a  standard  work.— Hoefer,  Biog,  Gtnirak,  vii,  906; 
Allibone,  Diet,  o/AtUkora,  i,  815. 

Bntler,  'William,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim, Ireland,  in  1788,  and  in  1786  emigrated  with  his 
father's  family  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in 
Cumberland  county,  Pcnn.  Having  joined  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  1802,  ho  was  received  on  trial  in  the 
Baltimore  Conference  in  1807,  and  travelled  in  its 
bounds  for  nearly  80  years,  his  last  appointment  being 
to  Lewistown  Circuit  in  1848,  from  which  time  till  the 
day  of  his  death  he  sustained  a  soperanmerary  rela^ 
tion  to  the  Conference.  It  appears  from  Ms  own  diary 
that  under  his  ministry  nearly  four  thousand  souIb 
were  added  to  the  Church.  Mr.  Butier  was  a  man  of 
deep  piety,  and  of  great  consistency  of  character.  He 
died  Jan.  11,  1852,  at  Carlisle,  Penn.,  where  he  had 
been  converted  fifty  years  before. — Minutet  of  Confer* 
encety  1852,  p.  8. 

Bntler,  'Williaxn  Axoher,  M.A.,  was  bom  at 
Annerville,  Ireland,  1814,  and  brought  up  a  Romanist. 
Convinced  of  the  errors  of  Rome,  he  became  a  Protes- 
tant, and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  hia 
eminent  talents  were  so  conspicuous  that  in  1887,  when 
a  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  was  established, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair.  His  lectures  were  great- 
ly applauded,  and  his  pulpit  talents  and  zeal  at  the 
same  time  gave  him  great  popularity.     He  died  in 

1848.  After  his  death  appeared  Sermcm,  DevodoncU 
and  Practical,  with  Memoir  by  Woodward  (Dublin, 

1849,  1850,  2  vols. ;  Phil.  2  vols.  12mo)  :—LeUer$  on 
Development,  in  Replif  to  Newman  (Dublin,  1850,  8vo; 
2d  ed.  Cambridge,  1858,  8vo) :— Lectures  on  History  of 
Philotophy  (Dublin  and  Cambridge,  1856,  2  vols.  8vo; 
Phil.  1857,  2  vols.  12mo).  The  sermons  are  among 
the  best  that  have  been  printed  in  the  last  80  years. 
On  his  work  on  Development,  see  London  Review^  Oct. 
1859. 

Bnts.    See  Likeit. 

Butter  is  the  rendering  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of 
MKian,  themoih'  (after  the  Sept.  Povrvpov,  Vulg.  6ii- 
tyrum),  wherever  it  occurs  (in  Job  xxix,  6,  the  form 
is  n^n ;  in  Psa.  Iv,  21,  it  is  nk^niQ,  macKamadth") ; 
but  critics  agree  that  usually,  at  least,  it  signifies  cwr* 
died  mUk  (from  an  obsolete  root,  ^^n,  chamah',  to  grow 
thick).  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  denotes 
butter  in  any  place  besides  Deut.  xxxii,  14,  "  butter 
of  kine,"  and  Prov.  xxx,  88,  "the  churning  of  milk 
bringeth  fbrth  butter,"  as  all  the  other  texts  will  apply 
better  to  curdled  milk  than  to  butter.  In  Gren.  x-riii, 
8,  "  butter  and  milk"  are  mentioned  among  the  things 
which  Abraham  set  before  his  heavenly  guests  (comp. 
Judg.  V,  25 ;  2  Sam.  xvii,  29).  MUk  is  generally  of- 
fered to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a  curdled  or  sour 
state,  "  lebben,"  thick,  almost  like  butter  (comp.  Jose- 
phus's  rendering  in  Judg.  iv,  19,  yaXa  SupOopdc  ydtf). 
In  Deut;  xxxii,  16,  we  find  among  the  blessings  whidi 
Jeshurun  had  enjoyed  milk  of  kine  contrasted  with 
milk  of  sheep.  The  two  passages  in  Job  (xx,  17 ;  xxix, 
6)  where  the  word  chemah  occurs  are  also  best  satisfied 
by  rendering  it  milk ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Psa. 
Iv,  21,  which  should  be  compared  with  Job  xxix,  6. 
In  Prov.  XXX,  88,  Gesenius  thinks  that  cheese  is  meant, 
the  associated  word  y^^  signifying  pressure  rather 
than  "churning."  Jarchi  (on  Gen.  xviii,  8)  explains 
chemah  to  be  cream,  and  Vitringa  and  HItzig  give  this 
meaning  to  the  word  in  Isa.  vii,  15-22.     See  Milk. 

Butter  was,  however,  doubtiess  much  in  use  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  at  this  day  among  the  Arabs 
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■nd  Syriaiu.  Batter  was  not  in  use  among  the  Qreeks 
and  Romans  except  for  medicinal  purposeSf  bat  this 
fact  is  of  no  weight  as  to  its  absence  from  Palestine. 
Robinson  mentions  the  nse  of  batter  at  the  present  day 
(^Bib,  Ret,  ii,  127),  and  also  the  method  of  churning  (ii, 
180 ;  ill,  816) ;  and  from  this  we  may  safely  infer  that 
the  art  of  butter-making  was  known  to  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  so  little  liave  the  habits  of  the 
people  of  Palestine  been  modified  in  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies. Burckhardt  (Tropds  in  Arabia^  U  52)  men- 
tions the  different  uses  of  butter  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
Hejaz.  The  milk  is  put  into  a  large  copper  pan  over 
a  slow  fire,  and  a  little  Uben  or  sour  milk  (the  same  as 
the  curdled  milk  mentioned  abore),  or  a  portion  of  the 
dried  entrails  of  a  lamb,  is  thrown  into  it.  The  milk 
then  separates,  and  is  put  into  a  goat-skin  bag,  which 
is  tied  to  one  of  the  tent  poles,  and  constantly  moved 
backward  and  forward  for  two  hours.  The  buttery 
aubstance  then  coagulates,  the  water  is  pressed  out, 
and  the  batter  put  into  another  skin.  In  two  days 
the  butter  is  agidn  placed  over  the  fire,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  quantity  otburgoul  (wheat  boiled  with  leaven 
and  dried  in  the  sun),  and  allowed  to  boil  for  some 
time,  during  which  it  is  carefully  skimmed.  It  is 
then  found  that -the  burgoul  has  precipitated  all  the 
foreign  substances,  and  that  the  butter  remains  quite 
clear  at  the  top.  This  is  the  process  used  by  the  Bed- 
ouins, and  it  is  also  the  one  employed  by  the  settled 
people  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  Tlie  chief  difference  is 
that,  in  maldng  butter  and  cheese,  the  townspeople  em- 
ploy the  milk  of  cows  and  buffaloes,  whereas  the  Bed- 
ouins, who  do  not  keep  these  animals,  use  that  of  sheep 
and  goats.  The  butter  is  generally  white,  of  the  color 
and  consistence  of  lard,  and  is  not  much  relished  by 
English  travellers.  It  is  eaten  with  bread  in  large 
quantities  by  those  who  can  afford  it;  not  spread  out 
tiiinly  over  tiie  surface  as  with  us,  but  taken  in  mass 
with  the  separate  morsels  of  bread.  See  Food.  The 
butter  of  the  Hebrews,  such  as  it  was,  might  have 
been  sometimes  clarified  and  preserved  in  skins  or  jars, 
as  at  the  present  day  in  Asia,  and,  when  poared  out, 
resembles  rich  oil  (Job  xx,  17).  By  this  process  it 
acquires  a  certain  rancid  taste,  disagreeable,  for  the 
most  part,  to  strangers,  though  not  to  the  natives. 
All  Arab  food  considered  well  prepared  swims  in  but- 
ter, and  large  quantities  of  it  are  swallowed  indepen- 
dently. The  place  of  butter,  as  a  general  article  of 
food  in  the  East,  was  supplied  in  some  measure  by  the 
vegetable  oil  which  was  so  abundant.  Batter  and 
honey  were  used  together,  and  were  esteemed  among 
the  richest  productions  of  the  land  (Isa.  vii,  15) ;  and 
travellers  tell  us  that  the  Arabs  use  cream  or  new  but- 
ter mixed  with  honey  as  a  principal  delicacy.  See 
Oil. 

Butterworth,  Jomr,  an  English  Baptist  minister, 
was  bom  in  Liancashire,  Dec.  18, 1727.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  converted  under  the  preaching  of  John 
Nelson,  the  Methodist  Evangelist,  but  he  afterward 
became  a  Calvinistic  Baptist  In  1751  he  accepted 
the  oall  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Coventry,  and  there 
labored  until  his  death  in  1808.  He  prepared  a  Cot^ 
eordance  to  the  Bible  (8vo),  which  is  cheap  and  accu- 
rate, and  has  passed  through  many  editions.  There 
is  a  Memoir  of  him  by  his  wife. 

Buza,  in  the  Roman  Church,  a  pyx  or  reliquary 
containing  the  relics  of  a  saint. 

Buzton,  Jarvlfl  Barry,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
minister,  was  bom  at  Newl)era,  N.  C,  Jan.  17,  1792. 
Though  educated  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  he  was  for 
some  time  strongly  inclined  to  Methodism,  but  a  chanf^ 
in  his  associations  recalled  him  to  his  own  Church. 
He  was  ordained  in  1827  at  Elizabeth  City,  where  he 
continued  till  1831,  when  he  removed  to  Fayette^ille, 
the  scene  of  his  after  lal>orB.  He  was  a  zealous  preach- 
er and  revivalist.  He  died  on  the  80th  of  May,  1851. 
His  works,  containing  Digcottrtesj  were  published  by 


his  son,  with  a  brief  Memoir  (1858,  8vo). 
Annaliy  v,  G79. 

Buxton,  Sir  Thomaa  Fo'weU,  was  bom  April 

1st,  1786,  at  Castle  Hedingham,  in  Essex,  and  edacAfted 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  highly  distin- 
guished himself.     His  uncles  were  large  brewers,  and 
he  entered  the  business  in  1811.     His  first  appearance 
in  public  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  in  September,  1812.     In  1816  he  took 
a  prominent  part  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Mansioci 
House,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  Spitalfields ;  and  Aboat 
£44,000  were  collected  for  the  Spitalfields  weawera. 
His  attention  was  also  directed  to  prison  discipline  ;  be 
inspected  many  prisons,  and  published  an  Inquiry  into 
the  subject,  illustrated  b}'  descriptions  of  several  Jails, 
and  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ladies'  Coi 
mittee  in  Newgate,  the  most  active  of  whom  waa 
Elizabeth  Fry,  his  sister-in-law.     In  1818   he 
elected  piember  of  Parliament  for  Weymouth  ;  and  in 
1819  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  on  priaon 
discipline,  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  law,  the 
suppression  of  lotteries,  and  the  alxdition  of  the  prac- 
tice of  burning  widows  in  India.     He  continued  to 
represent  the  borough  of  Weymouth  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  during  which  period  be  was  assiduous  in  the 
performance  of  his  parliamentary  duties,  and  always 
active  in  every  humane  enterprise.     On  the  death  of 
Wilberforce,  Buxton  succeeded  him  as  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  emancipationists.     Ob  the  15th  of 
May,  1823,  Mr.  Buxton  brought  forward  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  "  that  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  gradually 
abolished  throughout  the  British  colonies  with  as  madi 
expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  well-being  of  the  parties  concerned.**    Mr. 
Canning,  on  tlie  part  of  government,  carried  certain 
amendments,  one  of  which  asserted  the  anxiety  of  the 
House  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  **  at  the  earli- 
est period  that  shall  be  compatible  with  the  well-bdng 
of  the  slaves  themselves,  with  the  safety  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of 
the  rights  of  private  property.' '     During  the  struggles 
and  agitations,  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  for 
the  ensuing  ten  or  twelve  years,  Mr.  Buxton  was 
steadily  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  cause  of 
freedom,  encouraged  and  supported  by  the  moral  feel- 
ing of  the  country,  and  in  Parliament  by  Brougham, 
Lushington,  Macaulay,  and  a  few  other  earnest  oppo- 
nents of  slaver}\   At  length,  when,  in  1833,  the  secre- 
tary for  the  colonies,  Mr.  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby), 
brought  forward  his  plan  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
Mr.  Buxton,  although  dissatisfied  with  the  apprenti<^- 
ship  and  compensation  clauses,  gladly  accepted  the 
measure,  and  he  had  very  soon  the  additional  satisfac* 
tion  of  finding  the  apprenticeship  abandoned  by  the 
slaveholders  ^emselves.     In  1887  he  lost  his  election 
for  Weymouth,  and  from  that  time  refused  to  be  again 
put  in  nomination.     In  1838  he  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  preparation  of  a  work  entitled  Tke  African 
3lave'4rade  and  its  liemedjf  (Loud.  1840,  8vo).    In 
1839-40  the  state  of  his  health  caused  him  to  seek  re- 
laxation in  a  Continental  tour.    At  Bome  he  visited 
the  prisons,  and  suggested  improvements.    On  his  re- 
turn in  1840  he  was  knighted.     On  the  1st  of  June  a 
public  meeting  in  behalf  of  African  civilization  was 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  which  Prince  Albert  presided, 
and  the  first  resolution  was  moved  by  Sir  T.  F.  Box. 
ton.     The  result  of  this  movement  was  the  weU-meaot 
but  disastrous  expedition  to  the  Niger  in  1841.     Dar- 
ing 1848  and  1844  his  health  declined,  and  he  died 
Febuary  19,  1845.     See  Memoin  o/Bvxlon,  by  his  md 
(Lend.  1849,  2d  ed.  8vo) ;  Quartefis  Rev.  Ixxxiii,  127; 
Englisk  Cifdop, ;  N.  Amer,  Bet.  Ixxi,  1 ;  Wetim.  Ree. 
xxxiv,  125;  N.  BriL  Rev.  ix,  209. 

Biaxtoi%  Jobann,  the  head  of  a  fkmijy  which  fiir 
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more  than  a  century  was  eminent  in  Hebrew  liters 

tiure.    He  wae  born  at  Cauien,  in  Weetplialia,  Dec.  86^ 

1564,  of  which  parish  his  fkther  was  minister.     He 

atadied  first  at  Marburg  and  Hertiom  under  Piacator, 

and  afterward  at  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Geneva,  under 

GryuBUS,  BuUinger,  and  Beza.     In  1590  he  became 

Hebrew  professor  at  Basle,  and  filled  the  chair  of  He> 

brew  literature  until  his  death,  Sept  18,  1629.     He 

was  the  first  Protestant  rabbinical  scholar,  and  his 

contributions  to  Hebrew  literature  were  of  rast  im- 

pcRtanoe.    His  works  are  numerous,  but  the  following 

are  the  chief:  Synagoga  Judaica,  in  German  (Basle, 

1608),  Lat  (Hanov.  1604)  i—EpUame  radicttm  Hebraic 

car,  ei  Ckatdedear,  (Basle,  1607)  i—Lexicon  Htbrtnam 

et  ChakL  (Basle,  1607,  Svo ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of 

1676) : — Thesaurvt  Grammatiau  Ung,  Htb, : — IntlUu' 

tlo  Epittolaris  Hebraic.^  etc.  (Basle,  1608,  1610,  1629, 

etc.): — De  tdhreviatmis  ffebnrontm  (Basle,  1618  and 

1640;  the  ed.  of  Herbom,  1708,  is  the  best) :— £i&/ui 

Bebrma  rahbinka  (Basle,  1618, 1619, 4  vols,  fol.) :— TV- 

beriatf  a  Commentary  on  the  Massorah  (1666) : — Lexi- 

am  Ckaldaieum  Talmudicum  et  Rahbin,  (Basle,  1689, 

fol.)  ■ — ConecrdatUia  Bibiiorum  ffebraicaj  finished  and 

published  by  his  son  John  (Basle,  1632  and  1686 ; 

Frankfort  [abridged],  1676;    Berlin,  1677).  — Btit^. 

riHV.  vi,405;  Landon,  £edL /><cl.  s.  v. 

Bilztoi%  Johann,  Jr.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and, 
like  hinii  an  eminent  Hebraist,  was  bom  Aug.  18, 
1599.  Taught  by  his  father,  he  made  great  proficien- 
cy in  youth.  In  1680  he  was  made  Hebrew  professor 
at  Basle ;  1647,  professor  of  controrersial  theology ;  and 
16M,  of  Old  Test,  literature.  He  is  best  known  for  his 
defence  of  his  father's  notions  on  the  antiquity  of  the 
vowel  points  in  Hebrew,  which  appeared  in  his  Trot' 
tahu  deptmelantmf  vooa/ttMi,  et  aceenitmm  trUfkie  et  oiic- 
loriiaie  (Basle,  1648),  and  other  works.  On  tl'.is  sub- 
ject he  liad  a  bitter  controversy  with  Capellus  (q.  v.). 
Besides  other  works,  he  published  Lexicon  ChaUIiicvm 
a  Sfriaetim  (Basle,  1622, 4to).    He  died  Aug.  16, 1C64. 

Buxtoxf,  Jobann  Jakob,  son  of  the  last,  waf 
bom  Sept.  4, 1645.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his  stud- 
ies under  Hoflfknan  and  Wetstein,  and  learned  Hebrew 
under  hu  father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  profespcr*s 
chair  at  Basle.  In  1664  he  was  appointed  adjunct  to 
his  father,  and  afterward  Hebrew  professor.  Travel- 
ling through  Hclland  and  England,  be  was  every- 
where received  with  distinction.  He  published  notii- 
ing  of  his  own,  but  he  edited  the  Tiberiat  and  Sjfnagoga 
of  his  grand&Uier,  and  died  in  1704.— Landon,  s.  v. 

Boxtor^  Johann,  3d,  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  Jan.  .8.  1663,  and  became  Hebrew  professor 
U  Basle  in  1704,  and  held  the  office  with  great  credit 
till  his  death,  1782.  He  published  Caialecta  PkHolog- 
iiXhiheologicaj  containing  epistles  from  Casaubon,  Ush- 
er, Walton,  and  other  eminent  Hebraists,  to  the  Buz- 
torfs  (Basle,  1707, 12mo). 

Bos  (Heb.  id.  t!ISl,  con/M^),  the  name  of  two  men. 

1.  (Sept  BavZ,  but  'P£^  in  Jer.  xxv,  28.)  The 
second  son  of  Kahor  and  Milcab,  and  brother  of  Huz 
(Gen.  xxU,  21).  B.C.  2060.  Elihu,  the  .Btet^«  (q.  v.), 
one  of  Job's  friends,  who  is  distinguished  as  an  Ara* 
moan  or  Syrian  (Job  xxxii,  2),  was  doubtless  descend- 
ed fhnn  this  Buz.  Judgments  are  denounced  upon 
Jie  tribe  of  Buz  by  Jeremiah  (xxv,  28) ;  and  from  the 
context  this  tribe  appears  to  have  been  located  in  Ara- 
bia Deserta,  being  mentioned  in  connection  with  Te> 
ma  and  Dedan :  this  may  render  it  uncertain  whether 
the  descendants  of  Nahor*s  son  are  intended,  although 
a  migration  south  of  the  Euphrates  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely, and  had  perhaps  already  occurred  in  the  time 
of  EHhu.  Some  connect  the  terntoTv  of  Buz  with 
Buian,  a  Roman  fort  mentioned  in  Amm.  Marc,  xviii, 
10,  and  others  with  Basta  in  Arabia  Petrea  (see 
Scbwarz,  PcUeit,  p.  209),  which,  however,  has  only 
the  firsl  lotter  in  common  with  it.     See  Abasia. 


The  paroBomaaia  (aa  found  in  both  the  above  con- 
neetions)  of  the  names  Hvs  or  U»  and  Bum  is  by  no 
means  so  apparent  in  the  Hebrew  ("j^^^,  1^1) ;  but  it 
is  quite  in  the  Oriental  taste  to  give  to  relations  these 
rhyming  appellatives;  comp.  Ishua  and  Ishui  (Gen. 
xlvi,  17),  Mehujael  and  Methusael  (Gen.  iv),  Uzziel 
and  Uzzi  (1  Ghron.,vii,  7);  and  among  the  Arabians, 
H&rdt  and  Mariit,  the  rebel  angels,  Hasan  and  Ho- 
seyn,  the  sons  of  Ali,  etc.  The  Koran  abounds  in 
such  homoioteleuta,  and  so  pleasing  are  they  to  the 
Arabs  that  they  even  call  Cain  and  Abel  Kabil  and 
Habil  (WeiVs  BIN,  Ijegendt,  p.  28;  also  Sonthey  s  Notes 
to  Thalabd),  or  Habtl  and  Habid  (see  Stanley,  p.  418). 
The  same  idiom  is  found  in  Mahratta  and  the  modem 
languages  of  the  East. — Smith,  s.  v.     See  Uz. 

2.  (Sept.  Bo^;  V.  r.  'Axt/3ot;^.)  The  father  of  Jah- 
do,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chron.  v,  14).  B.C.  long 
ante  1098. 

Bu'zl  (Heb.  Bwd',  "^ns,  prop,  a  Buzite;  Sept 

Bot;^<Ot  A  priest,  the  father  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  i,  8).     B.C.  ante  598. 

Buz'ite  (Heb.,  with  the  art,  kab-BuMi',  "^nsin; 

Sept.  6  BovZO*  ^bo  patronymic  of  Ellhu,  one  of  Job*8 
interlocutors  (Job  xxxii,  2,  6);  prob.  as  being  a  de- 
scendant of  Bdz  (q.  v.),  the  relative  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xxU,  21). 

Byblns  (Bvpkoc  in  Stepb.  Byz.,  Bi/3Xoc  in  Zo- 
zim.  i,  68),  a  dty  of  Phoenicia,  seated  on  a  rising 
ground  near  tlie  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  between 
Sidon  and  the  promontory  Theoprosopon  (Strabo,  xvi, 
75),  24  miles  from  Berytus  (Pliny,  v,  20 ;  Pomp.  Mehi, 
i,  12,  8);  according  to  Ptolemy  (v,  15,  4),  67^  40^  and 
88°  56'.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  birth  and  worship 
of  Adonis  (q.  v.),  the  Syrian  Tammuz  (Enstath.  ad 
Dum^,  V,  912;  Lucian,  D'a  Syra,  p.  6;  Nonnus,  Dumyt. 
iii,  109).  It  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  Scripture  aa 
**  the  land  of  the  Giblites^**  which  was  assigned  to  the 
Israelites  (Josh,  xiii,  5),  bat  of  which  they  never  took 
possession.  Its  inhabitants  were  famous  as  '^stone- 
squATers**  (1  Kings  v,  18),  and  supplied  *'  caulkers" 
for  the  Tyrian  fieet  (Ezek.  xxvii,  9).  Enylus,  king 
of  Byblus,  when  he  leamed  tliat  his  town  was  in  pos- 
session of  Alexander,  came  up  with  his  vessels  and  join- 
ed the  Macedonian  fieet  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii,  15,  8 ;  20, 1). 
Byblus  seems  afterward  to  have  fiUlen  into  the  hands 
of  a  petty  tyrant,  since  Pompey  is  descril)ed  as  giving 
it  freedom  by  beheading  the  tyrant  (Strabo,  xvi,  755). 
This  town,  then  called  GtUjh  (Abulfed.  7Vi5.  Syr,  p. 
94;  Schultens'  Index  VU,  Salad,  s.  v.  Sjibila),  after 
having  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  (Reland,  PaUut,  p. 
216),  fell  under  Moslem  rule  (see  Richter,  WaUf,  p. 
118;  Beiae  einer  Wienerin,  ii,  201;  Michaelis,  SuppL 
p.  251  sq. ;  Hamelsweld,  iii,  275).  The  modem  town 
is  named  Jubeil,  and  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  apparently  of  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  (Chesney,  Euphrat.  Exped.  i,  453). 
It  contains  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre ; 
the  '*cavea"  is  nearly  perfect,  with  its  concentric 
ranks  of  seats,  divided  by  their  **  prscinctiones,*' 
^*cunei,"  etc.,  quite  distinguishable  (Thomson,  in  the 
BibUoiheoa  Sacra^  v,  259).  Many  fragments  of  fine 
granite  columns  are  lying  about  (Burckhardt,  %rta, 
p.  180).  Byblus  was  the  btrthpUce  of  the  Philo  who 
translated  Sanchoniatho  into  Greek.  The  coins  of 
Byblus  bear  frequently  the  type  of  Astarte ;  also  of 
Isis,  who  come  liither  in  search  of  the  body  of  Osiria 
(Eckhel,  iii,  859;  Mem*  de  VAead,  dee  Inter,  xxxiv, 
252)^  See  Gebau  Another  city  called  Jabaia^  in 
Laodicea  (Abulf.  Syria^  p.  109  sq.),  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  above,  as  it  lay  entirely  beyond  the 
region  of  Palestine.     See  Gxbltte. 

Byfield,  Nicholas,  a  Puritan  divine,  was  born  in 
Warwickshire,  1579,  and  entered  Exeter  Collijpe,  Ox- 
ford, 1596.  After  serving  as  rector  of  St.  Peter's, 
Chester,  he  became  vicar  of  Isleworth  in  1615,  and' 
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died  in  1622.  **He  had  an  excellent  chareeter  for 
learning,  soand  judgment,  quick  invention,  and  snc- 
ceea  in  the  miniatr}'/*  |Ie  published  A  Commentary 
on  1  Peter,  Chapter$  i-iii  (Lond.  1687,  fol,):  — TAe 
Promitea  (Lond.  1647, 12mo)  :—Eaepoikion  of  the  CoIom- 
tkmi  (Lond.  1615,  fol.) : — Asmrance  of  Goett  Love  and 
Man's  Salvation  (Lond.  1614,  8vo) : — Exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  (Lond,  1626, 4to).— Darling,  Cif<^ojKedia 
BibUographka,  i,  5d5 ;  Allibone,  Dictionarjf  of  Authors  ^ 
i,817. 

Byfleld,  Richard,  an  English  Nonconformist, 
brother  of  Nicholas,  was  bom  in  Worcestershire,  stnd- 
iad  at  Cambridge,  and  became  curate  of  Isleworth. 
He  held  the  living  of  Long-Ditton  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  was  ejected  at  the  Bestoratipn.  He 
was  a  meml)er  of  tiie  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  a  vig- 
orous opponent  of  prelacy  and  superstition.  He  died 
1664.  Among  his  writings  were  The  Light  of  Faith 
(Lond.  1680, 8vo)  :—The  Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  (I^nd. 
1632,  4to):— rA«  Potcer  of  the  Christ  of  God  (Lond. 
1641,  4to)  \—The  Gospd's  Glory  toithout  Prejudice  to  the 
Law  (Lond.  1659,  sm.  8vO). — Darling,  Cgdop,  Biblio- 
tfrc^ica,  i,  535 ;  Allibone,  Diet,  ofAvOhors,  i,  817. 

Byles,  IfATHER,  D.D.,  a  Congregational  minister, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  March  26,  1706,  graduated  at 
Harvard  1725,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the  Hollis 
Street  church  Dec.  20, 1788.  He  was  made  D.D.  at 
Aberdeen  1765.  He  was  a  Tory  in  politics,  and  was 
therefore  dismissed  from  his  charge  in  1776.  He  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  private  life,  and  died  July 
5, 1788.  Dr.  Byles  was  distinguished  for  literary  taste 
and  exuberant  wit.  He  published  a  Poem  on  the  Death 
of  George  I  and  the  Accession  of  George  II  (1727) : — ^an 
£legy  on  the  Death  of  Hon,  Daniel  Oliver  (1782):— a 
Poetical  Epistle  to  Gov.  Belcher  on  the  Death  of  his  Ladg 
(1786):— a  Poem  on  Me  Death  of  the  Queen  (1788):— 
Poems:  The  Conjlagration,  The  God  of  Tempest  and 
Earthquake  (1744);  and  a  number  of  essays  and  occa- 
sional sermons.— iSprague,  Annals,  i,  876. 

Bynasns,  Anthomt,  a  Dutch  divine  and  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Utrecht,  Aug.  6, 1654,  and  studied  the  an- 
cient languages  under  Gnevius.    After  his  ordination 
to  the  Protestant  ministry  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  became  an  eminent  scholar  in 
Hebrew  and  Syriac.     He  died  at  Deventer,  Nov.  8, 
1698.     Among  his  writings  are  De  Calceis  Htbrceorum 
(Dort,  1682, 12mo)  :—Explieatio  Hist.  Evang.  de  Nativi-  \ 
tale  Christi  (Dort  1688,  4to) :— De  Natali  Jesu  ChrisH  * 
(Amst.  1689,  4to) ;  with  sermons  and  commentaries  in  ! 
the  Dutch  language. — Hoefer,  Nouv.  Biog.  Genhrak,  * 
vii,  981. 

Bysstui.    See  Likev. 

Bythner,  Yictobinus,  a  native  of  Poland,  who 
came  to  England,  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  read  lectures  on  Hebrew  there  for  years. 
He  then  passed  some  time  in  Cambridge,  and  about 
1664  settled  in  Cornwall,  where  he  pFactlsed  medicine. 
He  died  in  1670.  Among  his  writings  are  Lethargy  of 
the  Soul  (1686, 8vo) :— TVSu/d  Directoria  lAngtue  Sanctas 
(Oxford,  1687, 8vo)  i—Afanipulus  Messis  Magna  (Lood. 
1689, 8vo)  i—Ckms  Lingua  Sancta  (Camb.  1648, 8vo) : 
* — Lyra  Prophetica  Davidis  Regis  (Lond.  1645,  12mo; 
1650,  8vo),  containing  a  grammatical  explanation  of 
all  the  Hebrew  words  in  ti^e  Psalms ;  often  reprinted ; 
translated  into  English  by  Dee,  under  the  title  The 
Lyre  of  David  (Lond.  1836,  8vo;  1847,  8vo).     Homo 


calls  it  the  "most  valuable  help  to  the  critical  and 
grammatical  ^tudy  of  the  Psalms." — Hoefer,  Nouv. 
Biog.  Genirale,  vu,  956;  Allibone,  Dictionary  of  A^ 
CAors,  1,824. 

By-ways  (nnig^py  ^■'"7?S>  onidbfA'  dboOnt 
tofc',  tortuous  paths ;  Sept.  i>Soi  iuorpaft/tivai).  There 
are  roads  in  Palestine,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  torn  out 
of  them  and  go  to  a  place  by  winding  about  over  the 
lands,  when  such  a  course  is  thought  to  be  safer.  Dr. 
Shaw  mentions  this  in  Barbary,  where  he  rays  thev 
found  no  hedges,  or  mounds,  or  enclosures  to  retard  or 
molest  them.  To  this  Deborah  doubtless  refers  in 
Judges  V,  6,  **  In  the  dajrs  of  Jael,  the  high-ways  were 
unoccupied,  and  the  travellers  walked  through  b\*- 
ways,"  or  **  crooked  ways,"  as  in  the  margin.  Bishop 
Pococke  says  that  the  Arab  who  conducted  him  to  Je- 
rusalem took  him  by  night,  and  not  by  the  high  road, 
but  through  the  fields ;  "  and  I  observed,"  he  remarks, 
**  that  he  avoided,  as  much  as  he  could,  going  near  any 
vfllage  or  encampment,  and  sometimes  stood  still,  as  l 
thought,  to  hearken."  The  same  insecurity  to  travel- 
lers exists  in  modem  times  in  Palestine  when  an  j  dis- 
turbance of  the  govemment  occurs.     See  Road. 

By-^ord  represents  in  the  Anth.  Yers.  the  follow- 
ing Heb.  words :  M^p,  miUah'  (Job  xxx,  9),  a  word  or 
speech  (as  elsewhera  rendered) ;  bd^,  mathat  (Psa. 
xliv,  14),  a  proverb  or  parable  (as  elsewhere) ;  so  the 
kindred  bts^,  meshd'  (Job  xvii,  6);  but  properly 
na'^ati,  shenunah',  sharp  words  in  derision  (Deut.  xxvi  i, 

87^  I'Kings  ix,  7;  2  Chron.  vii,  20;  "tount,"  Jer 
xxiv,  9). 

Byzantine  Chuxoh.    See  Gbeek  Church. 

Byzantine  Reoenaion,  the  text  of  the  Greek 
N.  T.  in  use  at  Constantinople  after  it  became  the  metro- 
politan see  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  readings  of 
this  recension  an  those  which  aro  most  commonly 
found  in  the  common  printed  Greek  text,  and  are  also 
most  numerous  in  the  existing  manuscripts  which  cor- 
respond to  it,  a  very  considerable  additional  number 
of  which  have  recently  been  discovered  and  collated 
by  Professor  Scholz.  The  Bysantine  text  is  foimd  in 
the  four  Gospels  of  the  Alexandrian  manuscript ;  it 
was  the  original  ftt>m  which  the  Sclavonic  version  was 
made,  and  was  cited  by  Chrysostom  and  by  Theophv- 
lact,  bishop  of  Bulguia. — Home,  Introductioti,  pt.*i, 
ch.  ii,  §  2.     See  Recension  (of  MSS.). 

Bzovina  (Bzowskx),  Abraham,  a  Polish  Roman- 
ist divine,  was  bom  at  Procsovic  in  1567.  He  studied 
at  Cracow,  where  he  became  a  Dominican.  He  snhee- 
quently  taught  philosophy  at  Milan,  and  theology  at 
Bologna.  On  his  return  into  Poland  he  became  prior 
of  the  Dominicans  at  Cracow,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  extension  of  the  order.  Pope  Pius  Y  called  him 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  on  a  continuation  of 
the  Annals  of  Baronius  from  A.D.  1196  to  1532;  and 
he  completed  nine  volumes  (xiii  to  xxi),  wliich  were 
printed  at  Cologne,  from  1616  to  1680,  and  at  Rome  in 
1672.  Among  his  other  writings  aro  Histaria  Ecdesi- 
astica  ex  Baronii  aumaWms  historOs  excerpta  (Col.  1617, 
8  vols,  fol.) : — XL  Sermones  super  Catitieum  Salve  He^ 
gina  (Venice,  1598): — S<Krum  Panearpium  (Sermons') : 
—De  rebus  gestis  Summorum  PonHfcum  (Col.  1619  and 
1622,  4to).  He  died  at  Rome,  Jan.  81, 1687.^Hoefcr, 
Nouv.  Biog.  GMnde,  vii,  959. 
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